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•'  Every  man’s  proper  mansion-house,  and  home,  being  the  theater  of  his  hospitality,  the  seate  of  sclfe-fruition,  the  comfortablest  part 
of  his  own  life,  the  noblest  of  his  sonne's  inheritance,  a kinde  of  private  princedome,  nay,  to  the  possessors  thereof,  an  epitome  of  the 
whole  world,  may  well  deserve,  by  these  attributes,  according  to  the  degree  of  the  master,  to  be  decently  and  delightfully  adorned." 

“Architecture  can  want  no  commendation,  where  there  are  noble  men,  or  noble  mindcs.”— Sir  Henry  Wotton. 

“Our  Enghsh  word  To  Build  is  the  Anglo-Saxon  BylSan,  to  confirm,  to  establish,  to  make  firm  and  sure  and  fast,  to  consolidate, 
to  strengthen;  and  is  applicable  to  all  other  things  as  well  as  to  dwelling-places." — Diversions  OF  Porley. 

“Art  shows  us  man  as  he  can  by  no  other  means  be  made  known.  Art  gives  us  'nobler  loves  and  nobler  cares,’ — furnishing  objects 
by  the  contemplation  of  which  we  are  taught  and  e.valted, — and  so  are  ultimately  led  to  seek  leauty  in  its  highest  form,  which  is  GOODNESS." 
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Chancery  courts,  old,  LiacoK’a  Inn,  90  • 
CbarCro',  choir-screen  at,  838' 

Chateau  de  B ois,  939,  942 
Cheapiide,  temp.  Henry  VIII.,  ISl' 
Chevrenil,  M.,  91 

Children's  Hospital,  Wirral,  476,  744 
Chimneypiece,  old,  at  Ipsw  cb,  440 
Choir-acreen,  Chartres  Ca'hedral,  858' 

Church  decoraci'iD,  Basse'slorf,  v93- 
Churches:  All  Saints',  HuU.  92;  Edmon- 
ton iLdspendeor,  162;  New  Minster,. 
Wiirzbnrg,  4-40  ; North  Kensing'on,  76 
Presbyterian,  Hartlepool,  75;  8t. 

Alban’s,  Holbo.-n,  628;  St.  Crispio,. 
Northampton,  871 ; St.  Giovanni  e Paolo, 
Venice,  4 4;  St.  Helen’s,  Bishopsgate^. 
364;  St.  John  the  Divine,  Gainsborougb, 
989;  Sta.  M«ria  del  P-ipolo,  Rome,  mons- 
meat  in,  606;  St.  Michael,  Coppenhall, 
096;  Sc.  Nicholos,  Blaken^y,  3-4;. 
Feandinavia',  L verpool,  298;  Scottish 
National,  London,  4F);  Sherborne 
Abbey,  6i7;  Upton  Congreuattonal,  476  s 
Wren's,  667 

Churchyards,  Middlesex,  839 

Circular  ward,  Hampstead  Inflrmary,  162. 

City,  a desertvd,  10 

City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute,  39„ 

81,  915 

Citie»,  two,  818 

Clas^iaal  rema  ns  at  Nismes,  318 
Clients,  meddlesome,  316 
Cl  fl’ord's  Ian  Garden,  639 
Clois'-era : Ratisbon,  358;  St.  Pan  de>' 
Gainp,  Bar'’olona,  .')13 
Clouds,  Mr.  Kuskin  in  the,  lOD 
Club,  Oenserrarive,  Liverpool,  572 
Coal  ira  ie,  threatened  strike  in  the,  66 
College,  Corpus  Cbristi,  Ox‘’ord,  782 
College,  Theological,  design  for,  3801 
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••Colocn',7 

Combioed  land  and  water  transoort,  87 
Commerce  aod  thepoUutioa  of  the  Thames, 

an 

OonmisBiOTt  • oa  the  housing  of  the  poor, 
291;  on  tha  pollatioa  of  the  Thames,  221 
Oomnani  ation«,  lhames,  2 
0 omn'inion-table,  Cantecbur;  Cathedral, 
657,  672 

Oomprnsation  for  improvements  in  dwell- 
in?-loa  ei,  12 

•Oompeiit  ona  memorial,  716,  762 
Ooorerenoes  of  French  architects:  Nice 
113  : Paris,  717  (-ee  also  ” Beporta  ”) 
Congress,  santtarj,  Geneva,  838 
Ooaserv  tive  CInb,  Liverpool,  172 
Oonalra  tion;  Americau,  421,  44)),  476,325  ; 
iron,  225:  lightbousea,  739;  notes  on, 
733 

Oontsm;  ora'j  Bussian  arcbitectnre,  119 
Contest  between  the  labourer  and  the  steam- 
engin*,  153 

Ooatinei.tal  notes,  90, 150 
Contrac'B,  hledimval,  154 
Ooppenhait  Cbarcb,ti96 
Co-operative  building,  569 
Corners  of  Cambriciga,  817,  851 
Corpon  tioa  Water  Bi;l,  the,  90 
Corpus  Christi  Coliego,  Oxford,  782 
Cost  of  Londop  water-supply.  49 
‘Cottage,  Balrath-Buirv,  oo.  Meath,  281 
Cottage  and  stables,  Uampstead,  58 
Coucy  le  Chateau,  font  at,  421 
Oovecaats,  restrictive,  as  to  residenlial 
properties,  694 

Crefeid,  technical  school  at,  143 
Cremation,  603 ; orematurium  at  Manaton 
House.  603 

Criterion  Theatre,  653 
Crystal  Palace  Exhibition,  C02 
Curtaio,  an  iron,  10 

DAIRIES  at  the  Health  Exhibilion,  948 
Damage  by  tbe  earthquake,  691 
Dams,  masonry,  5S 

Death-rate,  the,  and  the  work  of  the  archi- 
tect, 501 

Decorations  : Bartoloazi,  636  ; church, 
Basserstorf,  298 ; ha'.l  and  staircase,  526 ; 
sanitary,  771 ; Wortley  Hall,  9,  761 
Decorative  arts,  French,  331 
Decorative  uses  of  meta'a,  471,  601,  633 
Defence  of  buildings  from  lightning,  120 
Density  of  population,  5t>i,  830,  921 
D^tford,  outfall  sewer  at,  801 
*'  Deserted,"  10 

Design  for  a theologioal  college,  335 
Designs:  students',  at  the  Institute,  327  ; 
Victor  Emmanuol  monument,  113,  286, 
331,  385 

Dilapidations,  143 

Discoveries:  at  Sevres,  333;  at  Ifiames, 
318  ; at  Troy.  128 

Disputes,  building,  five  centuries  ago,  253 
District  Surveyors'  Associalioo,  318 
Docks,  new,  at  Preston,  626 
Doorhesd,  Wortley  Ball,  761 
Doorway,  Tmtorn  Abbey,  421 
Drainage,  Acton,  401,  499 
Drainage,  bouse,  733 
Drainage  of  tbe  Mersey  Tunnel,  365 
Draughtsmanship,  architectural,  359 
Drawings,  architectural  : m the  Louvre, 
361;  at  tbe  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club, 
690,779 

Drawings  by  Mr.  Du  Maurier,  939 
Drawings  and  picturre  of  cathedral 
churches,  222 

Drawings,  students',  at  the  Institute,  327 
Dresden,  7 

Dress,  from  a sanitary  point  of  view,  815 
Dry. pressing  of  bricks,  625 
Du  Maurier,  drawings  by,  939 
Dublin,  Museum  ol  Science  and  Art,  607 
Dudley  Gallery  Art  Society,  291 
Duke  of  Albany,  the  late,  479 
Duty  on  stoneware  pipes,  in  France,  383 
Dwelling-bouse,  a moated,  121 
Dwelling-houees,  sanitary  inspection  of,  397 
Dwellings  for  artisans,  Blackl'riars,  623 
Dwellings  of  the  poor,  9,  41,  110,  1-59,  291, 
501,  6U8 

fiARTHQDAEB  in  Essex,  591 
Easter  Sepulchre,  Heckiugton,  194 
Ecclesiastical:  architecture,  German,  558; 

embroidery,  436 
Eddystone  lighthouse,  739 
Bdiuburgh  : Boyal  Scottish  Academy,  292, 
385  ; St.  Giles's  Cathedral,  625  ; Sir  John 
Steell's  group,  " Alexander  and  Buce- 
phalus," 691j  Dniversity  tercentenary, 
591 

Sdmonton  Independent  church,  162 
Education,  technical,  143;  report  of  Boyal 
Commission,  849,  919 
Egypt,  public  works  in,  836 
Egyptian  pyramids  aud  temples,  185 
Electric  ligating,  223 ; at  the  Health  Exhi- 
bition, 947 

Electric:ty,  practical  applications  of,  667 
Embroidery,  ecclesiastical,  436 
EnfrancbiBement  of  leaseholds,  52,  439 
Engine,  a fireless,  802 
Sngineering,  Indian,  67 
England,  older,  561 
EngleOeld  Green,  house  at,  293 
English : architecture  in  1381,  1 ; fiction, 
architecture  of,  51,  363;  forestry,  531 
English  and  French  railways,  77 
Engrariogs,  Bewick’s,  160 
Ensilage  and  silos,  41,  81 
Ephesus,  Temple  of  Diana,  692,  741,802 
Excavations  at  Borne,  839 
Exchanges:  Amsterdam,  331 ; Berlin,  113; 
Hamburg,  675 

Exhibitions  : art  • stadests’  work,  333: 
Building  Trades,  457,  473  ; at  the  Crystal 
'Palace,  602  ; ecclesiastical  embroidery, 
416;  Forestry,  531,  893;  Health  (see 
Exhibition") ; machinery,  Vienna,  389  ; 
P'irtraits  at  Cambridge,  799  ; of  the 
Eoyal  Scottish  Academy,  292, 35€ ; Swiss, 


Zurich,  672 ; water-colours,  291,  602 ; 
water-colours  in  Dudley  Gallery,  291; 
works  in  wood,  777;  wrought  ironwork, 

73 

Experiments  as  to  the  atrength  of  iron,  225 
Exports  of  iron  in  1393,  8 
Extension  of  tramways  in  Ireland,  121 
Evolution  in  arobitecture,  467 

FABRICATI0:N  of  the  antique,  83 
Factories,  ventilation  of,  837 
Fslaise,  260 
Farm  buildings,  313 
Ferries,  Thames,  3 

Fiction,  English,  architecture  of,  54,  363 
Fine-Art  Section  of  the  Crystal  Palace 
Exhibition,  602 

Fine  Arts,  America  and  the,  51 
Fire  Brigade  stations.  TTewcastle,  101 
Firelces  engine,  a,  3 2 
Fillings,  sanitary,  770,  809,  848,  830,  918, 
950 

Fixtures,  the  law  of,  433 
Floods,  prevention  of,  433 
Floor-makers  of  Paris,  437 
Floors,  glass,  215 
Fonts,  ancient,  421 
Foreign  notes,  90,  159 
Forestry,  Englisb,  f31 
Forestry  Exhibition,  the,  63i>  833 
Forgeries,  arcbmological,  88 
Food  and  its  preparation,  738,  960 
' Founttine  col'ection,  the,  899 
Four  Normandy  towns,  259 
Framed  structures,  strains  iu,  253 
France  : building  trades  iu,  185,  223,  423, 
417,  172,  506,  669  ; glass  Qoors  in,  215 
Francq  Qreless  engine,  the,  8)2 
Free  Library,  Belfast,  2^)0 
French : architect,  a distinenishod,  5 ; 
architects,  conferences  of,  113,  717  (see 
also  ‘'Reports”);  decorative  arts,  331  ; 
industrial  crisis  and  tbe  building  trades, 
136;  railway  BTStem,  77.  396 
Fret-saw  arm  for  lathe.  351 
Fuel  other  than  coal,  55 
Furniture-maters  of  Pari'i,  472 
Furniture,  modern  antique,  89 

GALLERY  of  Antique  Sculpture,  Cam- 
bridge, 737 

Galvanised  iron  water-pipes,  317 
Gambetta  monumeol,  253 
Garden  ofClifTord's  Inn,  519 
Gardener’s  cottage,  Balrath-Buiry,  291 
Garibaldi  Monument,  Turin,  572 
Gas  companies'  accounts,  910 
Oases,  passage  of,  through  earth,  79 
Gaspipes,  breakages  in,  79 
Geneva,  ranitary  congress,  S3S 
Genias  of  Sir  Joshua  R-ynolda,  299 
George.  Mr.  Henry,  and  Lord  Bramwell, 
139 

Germau:  ecclesiastical  architecture,  553; 

rsthhauses,  799;  sanditoue,  875;  towns,  7 
Gibbs  3c  Flew  (Limited),  496 
Gizeb,  pyramids  and  temples  of,  185 
Glass  fioors  in  France,  215 
Oodiva,  610 

Goremment  of  London,  145,  697,  818 
Government  Ofilces  competition,  the,  320, 
170,  476,  493 

Grmco  • Roman  altar  found  at  Mount 
Gerizim,  801 

Grecian  archaeological  rema'ns,  401 
Greek  sculpture,  83 

Grosvenor  Gallery,  699;  Sir  Joshua  at,  3 
Growth  of  London,  850 

HADDON  HALL,  ironwork  at,  331 
Halberstadt  Rathhaus,  557 
Hall  and  iCaircsse  decoration,  635 
Hamburg,  8;  arohiteoture  at,  389;  Ex- 
change, 875;  Natural  History  Museum, 
253,  389 

Hampstead:  cottage  and  stables,  58; 

Infirmary,  ciroular  ward,  162 
Handicraft  teaching  at  the  Health  Exhibi- 
tion, 916 

Hanley  and  the  House  of  Lecbmere,  393 
Hanover,  a barrack-store  at,  5^9 
Harrow-on-ihe-Hill,  bouse  at,  871 
Hartlepool  Presbyterian  Church,  76 
Heckington,  Easter  sepnlchre,  194 
Health  Exhibition,  International,  112,  145, 
178,  321,  3)3,  388,  626  ; ambulance,  879  ; 
Aqum  Sulis  of  Bath,  809 ; baths, lavatories, 
and  water-fittings,  916,  959  ; Belgian 
exhibits,  845  ; Dairies,  943;  damp-proof 
building  materials,  817,  879;  dress  at, 
815;  electric  lighting,  9l7;  food  and  its 
preparation,  736,  950;  general  notes  on, 
637;  handicraft  teaching  at,  915;  house 
drainage,  733  ; housing  of  the  poor,  735  ; 
Indian  exhibits  a',  880 ; library,  913  ; 
London  water-supply,  636;  machinery  in 
motion,  810 ; meteorology,  918 ; Old 
London,  601,  066,  713;  sanitary  house 
construction,  817,  879;  sanitary  honse 
decoration,  771;  sanitary  fittings,  770, 
809,  816,  880,  950;  school  boildinge  and 
accessories,  812,  913;  wood -working 
machinery,  951;  workshops,  sanitary 
condition  of,  769 

Health  ofiioers,  indepondencs  of,  9 
Health,  public,  laws  concerning,  85 
HeidelOerg,  7 
Herts,  North-East,  857 
High-pressure  water-meter,  919 
Higbgate-hill  tramways,  391 
HiU  A Sons'  bakery,  913 
Hill-towns  of  Normandy,  665 
Hints  on  sanitary  law,  693 
Hissarlik,  123 

History  of:  ancient  scnlpture,  432;  Greek 
sculpture,  33;  Loudon,  151  ; French 
railway  system,  396;  Spitalfielda  Market, 
436 

Holloway’s  beqnests,  Mr._,  10 
Home  for  Nurses,  Westminster,  423 
Homes  : for  artisans,  Blarkfriara,  623;  for 
" outcast  " London,  606;  of  tho  poor,  9, 
41,  503 


Honours  to  architects,  89 
Horses'  Turkish  bath,  802 
Hospital  : children’s,  Wirral,  476,  744; 

for  Infectious  Diseases,  Newcastle,  58 
Hospitals  Association,  178 
House:  Anaon-coad,  820  ; Berlin,  820; 
Carlisle,  298;  Englelleld  Green,  293; 
Fran?on,  Biarritz,  907 ; Harrow-on-the- 
Hill,  871 ; Lyndhurst,  928  ; for  B.C. 


House-decoration,  sanitary,  771 
House-drainage,  733 
House-property  in  England,  value  of,  921 
Houee-saniiatioo,  533 
House  of  the  Vestals,  Rome,  839 
Housine  of  the  poor,  735;  Boyal  Commis- 
sion, 291 

Hull,  Wulsham  Memorial  Tower,  92 
Hunt,  Alfred,  landscapes  by,  85 
Hydrsulio  lifts,  -41 
Hygiene. of  the  workshops,  769 

IMPROVEMENTS  in  slos,  41 
Independent  Church,  L jwer  Edmonton,  162 
India  at  tha  Health  Exhibition, 880 
Indian:  art,  395  ; engineering,  57;  land 
and  waterlrsnspi'rt,  87 
laJuslrial  crisis  in  France,  196,  223,  294, 
423,  4:17,  472,  606 
Infectious  Hospital,  Newcastle,  68 
Infirmary,  Hampstead,  circular  ward,  162 
Inner  Circle  Railway  completion,  593 
Inquiry  into  Paris  buildiag  trides,  294 
Inscriptions  on  and  over  lintels,  399 
lospeotioD,  sanitary,  of  dwelling-houses, 
397 

Inspector,  sanitary,  where  is  the?  460 
Institute  of  Architects  : Associates  of,  910  ; 
Competitions  Committee,  716;  reform 
at,  4:11 ; students'  designs,  327,  385 
Institution,  City  aud  Gaiids’  Technioa’, 
39,  81 

International  Health  Exhi'oitlon  (see 
Health  Exhibition  "1 
Introduction  of  paving,  570 
Ipswich,  old  ohimuey-piece,  410 
Ireland,  tramway  ezteueion  in,  121 
Irish  art,  125 

Iron;  eonatruct'on,  American,  476  ; cur- 
tains for  theatres,  10  ; decorative  uses  of, 
471;  roofs,  421,  440,  833:  staircases, 
476  ; treatment  of,  o05  ; water-pipea, 
galvanised,  317 
Iron  aud  steel,  399 

Iron  under  test  and  in  constcuctioo,  225 
Iron  trade  in  1883,  8 

Ironwork:  exhibition  of,  78;  Haddon 
Hall,  334;  strai' s in,  805 
Isle  of  Purbeck,  the,  811 

JOINBR3’  COMPANI’3  Exhibition,  777 
Joshna  Reyi-olds,  8ir,  his  life  and  works, 
3,  289 

Journal  of  Indian  A.rt,  395 

KING'S  BENCH  PRISON,  the,  121 
King's  Cross,  London  and  County  Bank, 


Koyunjik  Gallery,  British  Museum,  187 
Kuhlmann'a  cement-testing  machine,  41 

LABOURER  and  steam-engine,  contest 
between,  153 

Land,  nationalisation  of,  159,  661 
Land  and  water  tran*port,  87 
Landlords  and  tenants,  52 
Landscape  at  the  Royal  Academy,  839 
Landscapes,  Mr.  Alfred  Hunt’s,  85 
Lathe,  fret-saw  arm  for,  354 
Latin  legends  on  and  over  lintels,  399 
Law  of:  fixtures,  436  J patents,  181 
Laws  concerning  public  health,  85 
Lead;  decorative  use  of,  504;  iuHaence  of 
Portland  cement  ou,  177 
Leamington  Board  schools,  572 
Leaseholds,  enfranchisement  of,  52,  431 
Lechmere,  Hanley  and  the  house  of,  80 
Lesueur,  the  la'eM.,  5,  66,  90 
Library,  free,  Belfast,  23  > 
Liebfraueukirohe,  Aenstadt,  77 
Lifts,  hydraulic.  41 
Light:  acquisition  of  rights  to,  76;  right 
Co,  294,  813 

Lighthouse,  Eddystone,  739 
Lighting  by  electricity,  228  ; at  the  Health 
Exhibition,  947 

Lightning,  defence  of  buildings  from,  120 
Lincoln,  Roman  altar  at,  559 
Liocolu’s  Inn,  old  Chancery  Courts,  90 
Lintels,  Litin  legends  on,  399 
Liverpool ; Cathedral,  proposed,  391 ; Con- 
servative Club,  572  ; the  Mersey  Tunnel, 
365;  olBces  and  warehouses,  128; 
opinions  00  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal, 
871 ; Scandinsvian  Church,  293  : Sefton 
Mews.  211 ; West  Derby  Cemetery,  317 
Loan  Exhibition,  BorliogCon  House,  50 
Locks,  Yale,  538 
Lodge,  Bray,  eo.  Wicklow,  281 
Loftie's  History  of  London,  151 
Logrouo,  Spain,  156 

London  ; commerce  and  tbe  pollution  of 
tbe  Thames,  221;  government,  143,  597, 
818;  house-property  in,  921;  Loltie’s 
History  of,  151 ; populaliou  of,  850 ; pre- 
historic, 598 
London  Bridge,  old,  640 
London  as  it  was  and  is,  830 
London,  old  : Cheapside  tunv.  Henry 
Till. ,1161;  at  the  Health  Exhibition, 
601,  666 

London  and  Connty  Bank,  King’s-cross, 
603 

London:  Medimval  water  - snpply,  325; 

water  requirements,  49,  90,  665,  773 
Louvre,  architectural  drawings,  361 
Low-pressure  water-meter,  590 
Lyndhurst,  house  at,  926 

MACCLE.SFIELD  HOUSE,  Soho,  423 
Machine  for  testing  cement,  41 


Machinery:  exhibition  of,  Vienna,  338  ; at 
the  Health  Exhibition,  810;  wood-work- 
ing, 931 

Machinery  and  labour  in  America,  639 
Manchester  Ship  ( anal,  285,  775,  671,  926 
Manor-honse,  Baddealey  Cliuton.  124 
Manor  Lodge.  Harruw-on-the- Hill,  871 
Mansion,  WadUurst  Paik,  Sossei,  508 
Maoston  Crematorium,  the,  6:'3 
" Mautegnesque  " School, -472 
Marble  stores  of  Rome,  334 
Marguerite,  General,  m 'nument  to,  112 
Markeis:  Burton-on- Iren’,  335;  Bpital- 
fields,  433 

Maishalses,  the,  123 
Masonry  dams,  68 
Masons,  medimval,  154,  255 
Master-workmen,  aicdwT-l,  154,  255 
Matoi  isls,  building,  of  America,  923 
Measuring  work,  Sit5 
Meddlisomf  clieut»,  313 
Med'a'val : building  tisputes,  255;  con- 
tracts, 154;  military  arehitectnte,  602; 
studies,  128;  water-supply  to  London, 
325 

Meissouier  Exhibition  iu  Paris,  814 
Memorial  on  conipetilions,  716,  762 
Memorial  to  Lord  F.  CaveudUh,  871 
"Mon  of  the  Time,"  160 
Mersey:  throtlle-'alve  of,  926;  tunnel, 

Metals,  decorative  uses  of,  471,  604,  638 
Meteorology  at  the  Health  Exhibilion,  949 
Metropolis  water-supply,  4D,  90,  565,  773 
Metr  ipolitaa  Board  of  Works  smd  the 
Loudon  theatier,  837 
Mows,  SeltOD,  L verpool,  211 
Middlesex  churchyards,  8S9 
Military  architecture,  502 
Moa'ed  dwelling-houte,  a,  124 
Model  bakery,  a.  941  , 

Monument  in  thuroh  of  Bta.  Slaria  cel 
Popolo,  Rume,  6U6 

Monumeutal  an  hitecturo  at  Hamburg,  389 
Monumoata : Gamtettn,  253;  Garibaldi, 
Turin,  572;  General  Marguerite,  113; 
Victor  Emmanuel,  proposed,  143,  286, 

Morris,  W.,  and  socialism  in  att,  635 
Mortar,  the,  of  endurieg  building,  269; 
Roman,  181 

Mosaic  found  at  Nismes,  318 

Municipal  Buildings,  Nottiogbam,  109, 123, 

.Miinster:  Cuthed'al,  837  ; Uathhans,  799 
Museums,  Architectural,  78,657 
Museum  ot  Arts  Applied  to  Industry, 
Paris,  331  . 

Museum.  British  ; Armenian  antiquities, 
566,  601  ; Assyrian  Dep.itment,  187 
Museum,  Natural  History,  Hamburg,  2j3, 

Museum  ot  Scieoca  and  Art,  Dublin,  507 
Museum  of  Sculpture,  Cambridge,  761 
Museum,  Stockholm,  334 

NATIONAL  water  regulation,  432 
Nationalisation  of  land,  159,  661 
Navarre,  166 
Needlework,  art,  436 

Newcastle : the  Bewick  Collection,  180; 
Honpital  for  Infectious  Diseases,  68; 
Police  a-id  Fire  Brigade  Stations,  194 
Newel  of  stairoase,  Ciiiteau  de  Blots,  939 
Neumunsterkircho,  Wurzburg, 

Nice:  Conference  of  French  Arehiteets, 
113’;  new  theatre  at,  12 
Nisiuea,  classical  remains _at,  318 
Normandy  towns,  259,  665 
North-east  Herts,  857  . 

Noi thampton  : Church  of  St,  Crispin,  671 ; 

house  foe  R.C.  bishop,  211 
Northumberland  pele  towers,  367 
Norwich,  Bishop's  Bridge,  28l_  _ 

Notes:  on  building  construction,  < 38 ; on 
early  plastering,  774;  foreign,  90,  169; 
on  the  mortar  of  enduring  building, 
360;  from  Paris,  91,  159,  333 
Nottingham  Municipal  Buildings,  109,  128, 


OFFICES  : Liverpool,  128  ; Sheffield,  291 
Official  inquiry  into  Paris  building  trade, 

Old  London  at  the  Health  Exhibition,  601, 
606,  713 

Old  London  Bridge,  610 

Old  tools,  633 

Older  England,  561 

Open  space  about  buildings,  813 

OrganUatioD  of  architectural  mnsoums, 

Originality  r.  evolntion  in  architecture,  407 
“ Outcast"  London,  homes  for,  608 
Outfall  sewer  at  Deptford,  801 
Overcrowding,  601,  850 
Oxford:  Corpus  Christ!  College,  783 
water-supply,  891 

PALACE  of  the  Popes,  Avignon,  00 
Paris:  arcbiiectnral  draniugs  in  the 
Louvre,  361;  architecture  at  the  Sal<»i, 
883  ; building  trades  in,  188,  223,  291, 
423,  417,  472,  506,  669 ; government  of, 
813;  the  Meissonier  Exhibition,  814; 
Mu  enm  of  Art  applied  to  Industry, 
331;  notes  from,  91,  159,  333;  pictores 
for  the  Salon,  lOO;  water  supply,  229 
Park  Lodge,  Bray,  co.  Wicklow,  281 
Parker,  the  lata  S.  H.,  189 
Patent-law,  181 
Paving,  introduct'on  of,  570 
Pele-towers  of  Northumberland,  387 
Pendred's  water-meters,  690,  940 
Piterborongh  Cathedral,  restoration  at, 
695,  765 

Picture  of  a deserted  city,  10 
Pictures  of  cathedral  churches,  by  Mr. 
Wjke  Baylisa,  222 
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Pictorea : at  Burlioeton  HouaeSO  ; Dudley 
Gallery,  294;  at  Exeter,  910,  O n;  at  the 
Grosyeoor  Gallery,  690 ; by  Mr.  Alfred 
Hunt,  85;  by  Sfeifsonier,  611;  at  the 
Royal  Academy,  633,  742,  899;  Royal 
Scottish  Academy,  293;  for  the  Salon, 
400;  Sir  Joshua’s,  at  the  QrosTenor,  3; 
Society  of  British  Artists,  495  ; in  Mr. 
Wallia’a  Gallery,  495;  at  the  Water- 
Colour  Eihibitions,  603 
Pipes,  stoneware,  in  France,  3S8 
Plastering,  early,  774 
Plnlnbera'  work,  533 

Police  and  Firj  Brigade  Stations,  New- 
castle, 194 

Pollution  of  the  Thames,  221 
Poor  : dwellings  of  the,  9,  41, 110,  159,  291, 
601,  603;  housing  of  the,  733;  Royal 
Commission,  291 

Population  of  London,  859;  density  of, 
601,  850,  921 

Portland  cement,  189;  and  lead  pipes, 
177 

Portraits  at  Cambridge,  799 
Portsmouth,  Episcopal  residence  at,  693, 
605 

Post-office,  Rostock,  Mecklenburg,  640 
Potter’s  patent  silos,  41,  81 
Poynter,  Mr.,  decorations  hr  at  Wortley 
Hall,  9 

PrehiEtorio  Loudon,  693 
Presbyterian  Church,  Hartlepool,  75 
Preston,  new  docks,  626 
Price-books  and-pocket-books,  468 
Prince’s  Theatre,  the,  10 
Principle  and  practice  of  water-rating,  666 
Principles  for  orgauisation  of  architectural 
museums,  657 
Prisons  of  Southwark,  123 
Profession,  the  architectural,  2,  431 
Progress  and  poverty,  169 
Propertie’,  residential,  and  restrictive 
covenants,  694 

Protection  of  bnildicgs  from  lightning,  120 
Public  health,  laws  concerning,  85 
Public  works  in  Egypt,  B86 
Pugin  Bludenfshtp  sketches,  281,  298 
Porbeck,  the  Isle  of,  8ll 
Purifying  water,  Konig's  prooess,  77 
Putney  Rridge,  606 
Pyramids  ofGizeh,  185 

QUAINT  corners  of  Cambridge,  817,  854 
Quarterly  ItnieK  on  dwellings  of  the  poor. 


RAILWAY  Regulation  Bill,  836 
Railway,  Inner  Circle,  598 
Railway  station,  Brighton,  79 
Railway  systems  of  France  and  England, 
77, 396 

Railways  and  canals  in  India,  87 
llathbaQses;  Halberstadt,  557  ; Munster, 
799 ; Ulm,  799 

Ratisbon:  cathedra',  75 ; cloisters  at,  368 
Reading,  new  Board  schools,  217 
Receiving  - wards  for  the  6t.  George's 
Union,  741 

Reform  at  the  Institnte  of  Arohiteots.  431 
Regulation  of  theatres  and  music-hall*,  493 
R^ort  of  Royal  Commission  on  Technical 
Education,  849,  919 

Report  of  the  Commission  on  Thames 
Pollution,  221 

Eeserration  of  the  right  to  light,  815 
Residence  for  R.O.  Bishop  ofKorthampton, 
211 

Residential  properties  and  restrictive  cove- 
nants, 694 

Eestoration  : of  the  Liebfrauenkirche, 
Arnstadt,  77 ; at  Peterborough  Cathedral, 
695,  765 

Restrictive  covenants  and  residential  pro- 
perties,  691 

Reversioners  and  the  acquisition  of  rights 
to  light,  70 


Revival  of  the  art  of  metal  working,  606 
Reynolds:  Sir  Joshua,  259;  pictnrej  at  ihe^ 
6ro8veror,  3 

Rights  to  light,  76;  abandonment  of,  294; 
reservation  of,  815 

Roman:  altar  at  Lincoln,  659;  mortar,  181 
Rome  : designs  for  Victor  Emmanuel 
monuroent,  143,  280,  334,  395;  early  and 
imperial,  181;  eicavatious  at,  839; 
marble  stores  of,  331;  monument  in 
church  of  S.  Maria  del  Popolo,  008 
Roof-coverers,  Parisian,  423 
Roofs,  iron,  421,  410,  893 
Rostock,  post-office  at,  640 
Eonen,259;  tomb  of  the  Due  de  Brdze,  894 
Rowallan  Castle,  Ayrshire,  476 
Royal  Academy:  architecture  at,  601,  635, 
692,  742,  777,817;  pictures  at,  612,  742. 
889 ; soclpttire  at,  640,  695,  782,  871 , 907, 
925,  926 

Royal  CcmmisBions  : on  the  housing  of  the 
poor,  291 ; on  technical  education,  849, 
919 

Royal  Scottish  Academy,  292,  395 
Royston,  857 

Russian:  archmological  progress,  853; 

architecture,  contemporary,  119 
Ruskin,  Mr.,  in  the  clouds,  190 

SAFETY  in  theatres,  10,  493,  837 
Saint  Alban's,  Holborn,  623 
St.  George's  Union  casual  wards,  741 
St.  Giles's  Cathedral,  Bdiuburgh,  626 
St.  Helen’s  Church,  Bishopegato,  3G4 
8t.  Paul’s  School,  941 
Sale  of  French  railways,  proposed,  77 
Sulon:  srchitecture  at  the,  688;  pictures 
for  the,  400 

Sandstone,  German,  675 
Sanitary : Congress  at  Geneva,  839 ; fittings, 
770,809,  84i,  880,  918,  960;  house  con- 
struction, 847.  879  ; house  decoration,' 
771;  law,  hints  on,  693;  inspection  of 
dwelliug-honses,  397;  inspector,  where  is 
the  ? -160 ; mechanism,  a blot  on,  9 
Sanitation,  house,  533 
Savoyard  archmological  remains,  494 
Sawyers  of  Peris,  the,  472 
Scales,  calculatiug,  329 
Scandinavian  Church.  Liverpool,  298 
Sohanspielhans,  Berlin,  525 
Sehliemann’s  Troy,  123 
School. buildings  and  accessories,  812,  918 
School  of  Art  Needlework,  436 
Schools  : Daughters  of  Officers  of  the 
Army,  Bath,  606;  Leamington  Board, 
672;  Oxford-road,  Heading,  217;  Upton 
Congregational,  476;  Westminster,  389, 
627 

Science  and  Art  Department,  353 
Science  and  Art  Museum,  Dublin,  607 
Seieatifio  opinions  on  water  supply,  432 
Scott,  Sir  Walter,  and  English  fiction,  364 
Scottish  National  Church,  Londou,  -440 
Screen  in  choir,  Chartres,  853 
Sculpture  : anoieoc,  432;  antique,  at  Cam- 
bridge, 737  ; Assyrian,  187  ; Greek,  83  ; 
Museum  of,  Cambridge,  761;  at  the 
Royal  Academy,  640,  695,  782,  871,  9ii7, 
935,  926  j west  front,  fit.  Giles's  Cathe- 
dral, Edinburgh,  625 
Sculptured  screen  at  Chartres,  858 
Sedilia,  Wymondham,  508 
Sefton.mewe,  Liverpool,  211 
Sepulchre,  Easter,  Heehiogton,  194 
Sevres,  new  discoveries  at,  333 
Sewer,  outUll,  at  Deptford,  801 
Shakspeare  and  Baddesley  Clinton,  124 
Shareholders,  railtvay,  885 
Sheffield,  new  business  premises,  281 
Sherborne  Abbey  tower,  657,  782 
Ship  Cana],  Manchester,  285,  776,  871,  926 
Shipbuilding  and  the  pollution  of  the 
Thames,  221 

Shops  and  offices,  Sheffield,  231 
Silo,  an  improved  form  of,  41,  81 


“ Sir  Jo’hoa  ” : at  the  Grosvenor  Gallery,  t 
3 ; life  of,  299  i 

Sketches,  Pugin  Studentship,  281,  298 
Sketches  and  studies  in  Spain,  166  | 

Soane  medallion  design  for  Theological  | 
College,  385  • 

Socialism  in  art,  635  | 

Society  of  British  Ar  ists,  495  i 

Society  of  Textile  lod  istry,  proposed,  385  | 
Soho,  Maccleefield  House,  423  I 

Southampton,  history  of,  1-48  I 

Southwark  prisons,  123  I 

Southvsrk,  remiius  of  Winchester  Palace,  | 
701 

Space  about  buildings,  813  | 

SpaiQ,  sketches  and  etudies  in,  150 
Speciflestions,  early,  164  ! 

S,  italfields  Market,  435  | 

Sta*ileB:  Hampstead,  68;  Princa’a  Park,  , 
Liverpool,  2U  i 

Stsiroase,  ChS,toia  lie  Blois,  039  . 

Staircase  decoration,  526  I 

Staircases,  iron,  476 
Standard  Theatre,  459 

Statistics  : ns  to  tho  building  trades,  631 ; 

as  to  gas  companies,  910 
Statue  to  Garibaldi  at  Turin,  672 
Steam-engine,  the,  rercit#  the  labourer,  163 
Steel  and  iron,  299 
Steep-grade  tramways,  891 
Stockholm  Muieum  competition,  334 
Stone  supply,  a new,  331 
Stonecutters  ofParis,  472 
Stoneware  pipes  in  Franco,  389 
Storage  of  water,  433 

Strains':  in  framed  structures,  266  j in  iron- 
work, 805 
Street  areas,  126 

Strike,  threatened,  in  the  coal  trade,  53 
Structures,'  fraii^,  266 
Students’  design's  at  the  Institute,  327 
Studies  : Mediteval,  128  ; in  Spain,  166 
Stuttgart,  weather-house,  696 
Supply  of  water  to  London,  49,  90;  in 
Medimvttl  times,  326 
Surveyors,  district,  318 
Swiss  Exhibition,  Zurich,  672 
Switzerland:  art  in,  876;  cement  teats  is, 
•122 

System  of  national  water  regulation,  432 


Technical  Coriege,  Central,  South  Ken- 
sington, 39,  81,  945 

Technical  Education,  Report  of  Royal 
Commiesion,  849,  919 
Technical  School  at  Crefeld,  143 
Temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus,  092, 741,  802 
Temples  of  Gizeh,  185 

Tercentenary  of  Edinburgh  University,  691 
Testing  iron  bars  and  plates,  225 
Testa  tor  cement  in  Switzerland,  422 
Textile  industry,  proposed  society,  385 
Thames : bridges,  Putney  and  Battersea, 
606;  communications,  2;  pollution  of. 
aad  its  inflaenee  on  health,  wealth,  ana 
commerce,  221 ; ss  a source  of  water 
supply,  433 

Theatres:  Berlin,  623  ; Criterion,  668; 
Nice,  new,  12;  the  Prince’s.  10;  safety 
in,  10,  493,  837  ; Standard,  459 
Theological  college,  design  for  a,  385 
Throttle-valve  of  the  Mersey,  926 
Tintern  Abbey,  doorway,  -121 
Tombs:  Duo  de  Br^zd,  Rouen  Cathedral, 
894;  Filippo  Decio,  Campo-Santo,  Pisa, 
907,  926 
Tools,  old,  638 

Tower  in  memory  of  Lord  F.  Cavendish, 
871 

Towers  ; construction  of,  739  ; Pole, 
Noithumberland,  367  ; Peterborough 
Cathedral,  695,  785;  Sherborne  Abbey, 
657,  783;  Walsham  Memorial,  Hull,  02 
Town  Clerk’s  circular  re  London  water 
supply,  90 


Towns:  German,  7;  in  Normandy,  259^ 
665 

Tramway  extension  in  Ireland,  121 
Tramways,  steep-grade,  891 
Transport  by  land  and  water,  87 
Treatment  of  wrought-iron,  605  ^ 

Troy,  Sehliemann's  discoveries,  123  ' 

Tunnel,  the  Mersey,  385 
Turin,  Garibaldi  monument,  672 
Turkish  bath  for  horses,  892 
Two  cities,  818 

ULM,  ralhhaus  at,  799 

Upton  Congregational  Church,  4*6 

Uses  of  metals,  decorative,  471,  601,  63? 

VALUE  of  house  prooerty  in  Eug'aud,  9217 
Variorum,  427 

Venice,  window  iu  Church  of  83.  Giovama 
e Paolo,  401 

Ventilation  of  workshops,  837 
Vestals,  house  of  the,  Rome,  839 
Vestibule  in  Swiss  Exhibition,  Zurich,  672 
Vicarage,  North  Kensington,  75 
Vidor  Emmanuel  Monument  Competition, 
143,  286,  334,  383 

Vienna;  architectural  progress  at,  939^ 
exhibition  of  machinery,  33S 
Villi  near  Brighton,  128 

WADHURST  Par'a,  Sussex,  608 
Wallis’s  Gallery,  pictures  ic,  495 
Walsham  Mem  'rial  Tower,  Hull,  92 
War  Office,  proposed  new,  329,  470,  476^ 
493 

Warehouse  architecture  : Bloomsbury, 
421,  657;  Liverpool,  128;  Wood-etreet,:. 
661 

Water,  purifying,  Kooig’s  process,  77 
Water-colour  exbibitious,  294,  602 
Water-meters,  690,  940 
Water-pipes,  gslvanised,  317 
Water-supply : London,  49,  90,  665  , 773j'; 
Lejland,  391  ; Mediieval,  to  London, 
325;  Oxford,  891 ; Paris,  229 
Water-supply,  scientific  opiaions  on,  -133 
Water -raciag,  principle  aod  practicj  of, 
665 

Water  transport  in  India,  87 
Waterloo  station,  additions  at,  180 
Waygood’s  hydraulic  lil'ls,  41 
Weather-house,  Stuttgart,  698 
West  Derby  cemetery,  317 
Westminster:  K.C.  Cathedral,  354 ; SehooK 
389,  627  ; training-school  for  nurses,  42s 
Wbac  the  architect  does  for  the  country, 
631 


761 

Window  in  Church  of  SS.  Giovanni  e Paolo,. 
Venice,  401 

Wirral  Children’s  Hospital,  476,  744 
Wisby,  antiquities  of,  625 
Wood  as  a building  material,  63-4 
Wood-cuts,  Bewick’s,  160 
Woodwork,  exhibition  of,  777 
Wood-working  machinery,  951 
Work  of  the  architect  and  the  death-rate^ 
601 

Work,  measuring,  805 
Workmen,  mediffival,  154,  255 
Works  of  reference,  463 
Workshops:  hygiene  of,  709;  ventilafttui 
of,  837 

Wortley  Hall,  decorations  at,  9,  761 
Wren’s  City  churches,  607 
Wurzburg  Cathedral,  and  Neumunster— 
bircbe,  440 

Wyke  Bajliss,  pictures  by,  222 
Wymondham,  eedilia  at,  503 


ZURICH,  Swiss  EiLibi'ion,  672 


NOTES. 


Abatement  of  Smoke,  633,  741,  778 
Abbeys:  Sherborne,  328  ; St.  Alban’s,  224, 
470,  887;  Westminster:  bust  of  Borns, 
816;  proposed  “ Campo-Sauto,"  63,  221, 
^5,  398  ; organ,  776;  tomb  of  Dean 
Stanley,  636 

Academy,  Royal : architectural  education 
at,  60J;  and  the  Cbantrey  bequest,  775; 
and  Mr.  Alfred  Hunt,  155;  illustrated 
guide  to,  817;  Students'  Club,  887 
Academy,  Royal  Scottish,  924 
Admiralty,  the  proposed  new,  329, 470, 863, 
888 

Aitchison,  G.,  decorative  work  by,  63 
Alexandria  Troas,  bath  of,  853 
Altar  screen,  St.  Alban’s  Abbey,  470 
Amalgamation  of  gas  companies,  87 
America,  building  trades  in,  691 
American:  construction,  399;  Exhibition 
in  London,  proposed,  924;  sketching, 
3U8;  terra-cotta,  188 
Angell.  Mrs.,  death  of,  363 
Antiquities,  Lyciau,  123 
Anti-restnrationists  in  France,  537 
Arbitration,  Standard  Theatre,  -434 
Arch,  the  Wellington,  363 
Archseologicsl : forgeries,  569;  Museum, 
Cambridge,  633 
Arobmology,  classic,  634 
Architect,  Rail'aelle  as  an,  433 
Architects:  lack  of  esprit  de  corps  orn’ortg, 
601;  proposed  new  Society  of,  328,  393, 
633 

Architects’  drawings,  property  in  122 


Architectural  : competitions,  degrading 
conditions  of,  293 ; Coaference,  the,  633  ; 
Congress  at  Nice,  293;  diplomas,  601; 
drawings  at  the  Burlington  Club,  223; 
education,  600,  633,  692  ; polychromy, 
259;  publications,  foreign,  1-33 
Architecture:  iu  Germany,  225 ; military, 
637  ; Norman,  635 ; and  open  spaces,  631 ; 
Swiss,  433 

Art:  at  Brighton,  art  at,  034;  at  White- 
chapel, 504 

Art  Miisenmfor  Lille,  660 
“ Art  for  Schools  Association,”  63 
Art-needlework,  Irish,  53 
Art-Union  of  Lend  m,  60) 

Association  of  Public  Sanitary  Inspectors, 
604 

Asylum,  Derby,  363 

Aysgarth  Force,  proposed  railway  over,  183 

Bath  of  Alexandria  Troas,  853 
Bitteries,  primary,  776 
Baumeister's  Denkmiler  dcs  Klassischen 
Alberthums,  631 

Bazalgette,  Sir  J.,  address  to  Institution  of 
Civil  Engineers,  53,  189 
Beckett,  Sir  E.,  and  St.  Alban’s  Abbey,  897 
' Belt  case,  the,  398 ; a,  in  New  York,  156 
Berlin:  musenm ot  oasts,  776 ; Pergamene 
marbles,  776 

“ Bitter  cries  ” about  Vaudilism,  293 
Blaekfriars  Bridge,  sculpture,  6,  434 
Boston  Architectural  Society’s  Sketchbook, 
393 


Brarawell,  Sir  F.,  on  Thamei  communica- 
tions, 292 

Brickwork,  defective,  and  Ores,  470 
Bridges : below  London  Bridge,  292,  326, 
589 ; railway,  663 
Brighton,  art  at,  924 
Brompton  mi  sion  to  Southwark,  6 
Budding  traies  in  America,  691 
Building  over  bu'-ial-grounds,  887 
Building-liuB  at  Ilimmersniitb,  153 
Buildings  and  earthquakes,  587 
Burges,  drawings  by,  034 
Burial  V.  cremation,  123,  631 
Burial-grounds,  disused,  434,  887  ; St. 

John’s,  Westminster.  339 
Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club,  325 
Burns,  bust  of,  816 

ButterOild,  Mr.,  Royal  gold  medallist,  183 

Cabmen’s  Shelter  Fund,  253 
Cambridge  now  archie  logical  museum,  613 
“Campo-Santo”  at  Westminster,  pro- 
posed, 51,  234,  285.  398 
Canal-boat  population,  694 
Canals:  Manchester  bhip,  156,  354; 

Panama,  853;  spzedon,  259;  Suez,  293 
Carew  Castle,  225 
Carnavalot  Museum,  Paris,  393 
Cft'tlea  : Edinburgh,  SI-l ; Carew,  325  ; 
Casts : Museum  of,  Berlin,  775  ; Olympian 
sculptures,  692 

Cathedrals : Livorpo)!,  proposed.  470,  740, 
816;  Peterborough,  259,  631 ; St.  Paul’s, 
fabric-rolls,  470 


Cavendish,  Lord  P.,  monument  to,  32^ 
Census  of  building  operations,  691 
Ccnfuri/  OuUd  ITobby-horse,  329 
Cesnola  oollectiou  of  statues.  New  York,. 
16> 

Channel  Tunnel,  121 
Chantrey  bequest,  the,  775 
Charges  of  the  London  water  companies^ 
815 

Charing-cross  railway  bridge,  925 
Cholera  at  Toulon,  92-5 
Christie’s,  sales  at,  741,  817 
Churchyards,  disused,  329,  434,  837 
City  improvements,  155 
City  of  London  Society  of  Artists,  776' 
Classic  archre  jlogy,  033 
Colour  decoration,  221 
Colouring  marble,  600 
Communications,  Thames,  292,  329,  669" 
Compeosatiou  to  tenants  for  improve'* 
meets,  87 

Competition  for  the  Gambetta  statuo,  83 
Competitions:  degrading  conditions  of> 
293;  Institute  committee  on,  363 
Conference  of  Arohi'ects,  the,  633 
Conferences  at  the  Health  Ebhibition,  35R. 
Congress  of  architects,  Nice,  293 
Construction,  American,  399 
Coppull-lauo  railway  bridge  disaster,  87 
: Coaiumes  at  the  Health  Exhibition,  711 
, Cowsh'ds  and  stables,  471 
I Cremation,  122,  398,  699,  034 
i Crystal  Palace,  luteruational  Eibibitioo' 
j 8t,  637 
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CfollBtB  #nd  tbe  pnrks,  92' 

Cjmon  ftud  Iphigeolft,  LeigbtsaiiitO)  I 

D*tn*ea  bys,  «^»tiv,Tbi4'roilera,.  7ilh  W 

•^(n-i.6terme?#efi.'4Jl<,r  

Dead,  disposal  % . •] 

Da»(i  o35‘,  ■;  , ..i 

Decotatioit:  ?olpur,  JSi'.iinirrpr.  39'^,  439 
D^boratlva  .^orfeby^M,T^^tidi‘»on,  63 . ; 
pdfbf  4'jli^.compBiition^  383  . • 

•D|ctlp;ar/j^ii-aeT^,  laj,  . .,  . , 

V‘8**pr8  :.  jrBstiju'idft  (jf,  EfLsjl  £agipe«rs, 
• 434 Kojsl  i,cjd^% 

,4ae4iijp,.the,-;^3j  in  fraaoe, 

Ddmas,  (^B<^ae6r&t}.fjp  b^,  224, 

DooaMsofi.  IPrbC,  apd.t^i*  fbundinji  of  the 
In«titm^,G31 

Dhtic  potiioo  Basfbi)  Btaiiw,  259  , ^ -, 
Draioftjje  oflneTBames  VttUeT,  J99 
Dfa^liym8pjluav,\me«can,'399  . i 

Drawinei : bf  erchi'eblural  mhjacU,  325  ; 

Dfinklne-roiia'am,  Ilscltney  Dovroe.  fiOi 
Dudley  (idlUrr-,  French  acy8ta,at,  778  . 
Dwellings  pf  (lie  pocy,,  6^8.,i55,  3!)3,  382, 
170.  5’.i3,  S)l,  853 

ttirth-barial,  13^ 

^'ar^bo^1tke  in  England,  S87j 
Kcole  Xatfonal  des  Beam-Arts,  Pari',  25.S 
Bitnburch;  Csstle,  5)4;  Eihihition  of 
Fore-trr,  924 fc- portroit#  at,  934,  925; 
Cuirersity  ter.-entenarr,  W? 

Eiucation;  architeolnril,  GOO,  035.  692: 

technical,  925 
Egypt.  diBcoTery  in.  816 
Eityptian  mnnoments,  destruction  of,  393 
B oclrio  lighting,  356,  778 
Eiyoiricsl  Exhibition  in  Philadalobla  SIB 
Elizabethan  London,  3G3  ' ' 

Bodo'ithio  work,  600 
Barrancbisement  of  leaseholds,  87  303 
Eog'i-h  costum**,  741 
Bngravlog,  the  decay  of;  123 
Engraving  00  marble,  6-0 
Bograringj  issued  by  the  Art  ^Qt^n,  600 
Euston  Station  Doric  portico  259 
Excarations  at  Roru«,  133,  293 
E^ibitaiina:  Ameiican,  for  Losdon,  921; 
City  of  London  Society  of  Arfists,  770; 
Pine  Arc  S cieiy's,  6,  293;  Forestry 
Eii-nburKh.  021;  French.  600;  Heal  h 
3i9;  loternalionaj,  Crystal  Palace  5'i7  • 
vnataled  china,  7<'6;  So-itty  of  Lnly 
Xrtista,  353;  work  in  precious  stones 
637  ’ 

Fabric-r  lls  of  St.  Paul’s,  470,  568 
.S'aeadf  of  Sta.  Maria  del  fiorc,  121 
'Fall  of  a ra'lway  bridge,  87 
'Ferries,  Thsmis,  292,  323,  569 
Feuardeijc  case,  the.  New  York,  158 
Fine  Art  Society:  and  the  deo»y  of  ea- 
graiioe,  123  ; exhibitions,  6,  293,  503 
Fire  a'.  Hope  Hospital,  Salford,  470 
Fires  : in  London,  a Tear's,  123  • io 
theatres,  6,  121,  589  ' 

Florence,  dta.  Maria  del  Fiore,  123 
Force  of  th*  wind,  155 
Foreign  architectural  puMIcatiotis,  433 
Forestry  Exhibition,  E nuburgb,  924 
Forgeries,  arebjeslogioal,  56J 
Foundation*.  Mcditeral,  259 
Franc*,  archi  oets’  drawings  in,  132 

Institute  Electrical  Eihibitioa. 

French:  artists  at  the  Dudley  Gall'*rr  77G- 
Diplome  d’architeote.  601 ; exhibitions' 
60);  interests  io  the  Suez  Canal,  2a3 
Fulham,  recreaiion-grounJ  lo'-,  5i7 
Osles  end  wind  pressor*,  135 
Oambetta  siatae,  the,  88.  888 
Gas  companies'  amalgamation  schemss,  87  . 
Gas-msins  and  etram  rollers,  74) 

Gardens.  London,  434  ] 

Germany,  a-cMiectare  in  225  i 

Godwin,  Mr.  G..  an!  M . Holloway’s : 

bequests,  5 | 

Gold  Medal  ofthe  loatilute,  183  i 

Ooveroment  o' London,  5 '3,  58J  j 

Gorernment  oITices  compeciiioo,  the  3'79  ■ 
470,  852,833  ’ I 

Ootblo  M,.  Morris  .sd  the,  33»  I 

Gray  slQu  improTomeots,  601  r 

Guillanoie,  M.  Edmond,  358 
GulJick’s  mirror  painting,  399,  139 

Haekney  Dowrs  drinting.foantain,  692 
Ha'l  of  EJi'iburgb  CastI-,  5')4 
Hammeramitn  : bnildiog-Iioe  at,  156- 
recreation-ground  for,  637  ’ • 

^259'^“^*^*"  portico,  Euston  Station,  1 

Health  E.yhihirion,  339j  Conferences  833-  ; 

ooatumes  at,  741  I 

Hellenic  Society,  693 
Hiatyrica;  Msausoripta'  Commission,  170 


Holborn:  improyemaLts,  6Ct;  railway  and 

Holloway,  the  latq.Mr..  5 , 

Hoipita),  Salford, 'tfre'Bt,'4/‘iV  ' , ' 

Hours  ol  work  of  sb.dp-^i-'fiidie', 

Howell  and  James’s  Exbinitflhi  ctPii'dted 
chtn»','i-77d  ' ' '■  • ;; 

Hunt,  Alfred;  an'd' thA  Roykl  Aiffiffldji, 
165;  works  of,  63  " ' ' 

Hunter.  Mr.'ObliWVdVkrf'fif,  >.55  ' “ ' 
Hyde  PartGofneY^ 

e>\d 

rmproveraenfs  in  Holborn,  ef't 
Innwr  Ciffld  RallWa^'EBbip’etron.  15l""'  ' 
lostirute  of  Architects  bbmttll't'rAgtt  tJoftT. 
petition*,  'SSSi'  the  founding' of)-  :6.3"l 
dtmwings  w SSa.-'Go'a-  Myd>l.,lSS 


end  the  profession,  5' 63,  18i  32.8.  3SS, 
938, -EiJ,  683;  Pug^tt-  Htudenfehlb',  189: 

■ TranwetT  ki*'^!'}  ' ' - ■ 

In^hute  of  Paiutm  iu  Water  ColoOfs, 

Institati-wi  of  CiriP  Enginftefs, 
sident’a  address;  6H,  183  ' 

rnt»inat;ppat-  BihiMtioo^,  Crystal  Palacb,; 

■®37  * , ' • ' i'  ' 


Jernsalem,  archm-ilogical  forgeriys  at,  6Gai 
Jewelry .-eikbibScloa  of,  Paris',  S7  ~ 
i Jobe*  ofcompe  tifof  8.  15' 
j Jubilee  of  the  Institute  of  Architects,  6:i  j 

I Kyrle  Society,  134 

LilandeGpence  primary  batte-y,  '73 
La'iolorde  aud  tenants,  37 
Law  Coarte,  the  new,  3?8' 
i Lea,  allegrd  pollution  of  the,  433  . 

' Lrasehoids,  enffanehiBement  of,'  37,  302  ' 
Leconfleld,  Lord,  house  of, '‘3  ' ' 

' Lectures  of  Prot^sior  Newton  onLycian^ 
antiquit'ea,  123  - ’ I 

LefdbTre’a  " Payebe,”  138  ; 

Leighton’s  " Cymou  a'jd  Iphigeni*,”  60)  j 
Sa*”**^’  Windsor  tapestry,  ' 

Liberalities  of  arehitsdlnVal  competirton,  | 

I Lighting  by  electricity,  253,  776  | 

Lille,  arc  mnseams'for,  559  ! 

iLirerpo  l;  Cathedral,  proposed,  470  7 49  | 
816;  school  of  art,  259;  sjience  and  art  | 
1 teachers,  87  ' 

I Llanbadaro  - Fawr  Oharch,  window  for  ’ 
I 637  . 

! London:  garden*,  431;  growth  of,  362;  i 
statues  and  moanmenis,  33:  a year’s 
tires,  123 

London  Governm'nt  Bill,  eiS,  593 
Lihbook,  air  John,  »nd  shoo  as.Istants 
837  ’ 


I Lycian  an’iquities,  123 

Magaz'nes,  inu5t*B‘ed.  471 
.Manchester  Ship  Canal,  158,  831 
.Marble:  ooloiiriog,  600;  new  process  of 
1 engraving,  60) 

coloured,  ^239  ; the  Pergamene, 

' Marlborough  pictures,  tho,  853 
' Msohaoies  and  liberal  education,  434 
Medal,  Pugin  stadcLtship,  199 
Medkeral  foundations,  259 
■ Meters  (or  'vate',  921 
Metropolis  Water  Bill,  139,  3G'2 
Metronoliian  Board  of  Works  and  water 
supply,  293 

Military  architecture,  337 
Mirror  decoration,  893,  439 
Alont  St.  Micho',  123,  537,  837 
Mon-jment;  to  Dean  Stanley,  536;  to 
Lord  F,  Cavoidisb,  329;  Washiugtoj, 
839 ; to  Wellington  jq  St.  Paiil'a,  434 
Monumeuts:  Bgjpiian,  293  ; Frenoh,  193; 
ol  London,  63 

Moore.  -Albert,  and  the  Society  of  Paiotors 
in  Water-C  'lours,  435 
Morris,  Mr,  W. : on  art  at  Whitechapel, 
5iV4;  and  the  Gothic  Rerira!, 329 
" Mount  Pleasant,”  501 
MuaimeDts  in  8t.  Paul's,  47'',  563 
Murray's  new  English  Dictionary,  155 
Museum  : Arcbmological,  Cambridge.  633  • 
Oarnavalet,  Paris,  393;  oasts  Berlin’ 
776;  Parkes,  199,  599 
Museums.-  Sunday  opening  of,  741;  for 
technical  instructiou,  935 
National  Gallery,  purchases  for,  853 
New  River  Company,  requirements  of,  123 
New  York  Belt  esse,  a,  1.56 
Newton,  Prof,,  lectures  on  Lycian  auli. 
qiiilies,  123 

Nice,  architectural  congress,  292 
Norman  arcbitectnre,  615 
Nude,  the,  lu  the  50/071,  600 


Olympia,  discoveriea, at. 

Open  SMC^,  ^j;(;,hi4qcti4re,^,iid  '33f  ‘ - 

time,  362  . , 

OTerti*^diy^ii.ea^^,.74r  * 'j,,. 

PairiSti'g'on’<lllinB''778'  ' ’ ' ' . 

Panama  Canal,  live,  .3i3 y,,. 

Paris:  L’arnaya'et  Mqhpuru,/ aqrqili 
ings  'of  the,  poof,  155  ; Eco'Iei'NalidQtls 
"des  B^auT..Ar1s;'259';  exhibif'oft-qf  work 
y,, precise,  8t‘Mie»  ^iq-l , j.ewalry,.,®^?  a 
abc’J.e' Centpsle  de's  4ichiteow*,'  »Zi 

Pirilrt'  Itifllway,  p'ropos'^a,  63.  3K,,691,  7i0 
Parke*  Museum.or  Hygiene,  139,  5t58  • 
Pavement,  wood,  81C  , , 

Pari  Grove  biirial  uropod.  SSf  ' ' ' 
P'SWf^.  Mr.F.  C.^  • 

Pergim-ne  marbles,  tber776 
Periodicsl,  a new,  329  ’ . 

Prlerborohgh  C«lhe^fal,.35^,  83A. 

Eeqirioal'BxMbition.  Sie- 

PbotWerapbing  relica  of  oid  London,  .5;3B 
Pijton,  Sir  J,,  on  ‘‘  og^va  " and  ‘‘ogivsl,' 

Picture  by  Mr.  Tadems,  563 

Picture*:  by  Mrs.  Augell,  313;  at  the 

1 City  fef  London  Society  of  A'tist?,  771*; 

I at  tho  Dujley  Gallef*,' 776;  Pina  Act 
Society’s  Eihibitiflus,  6,  ,291,  663|  by 
Aiffed  Huiit;  63,  Lip,;  by  Air.  CuUu, 
Hunter,  1.55;  the  Maflhbrough,  AW ; at 
Mr.  Mendoki’a  gallery,  609;  iha  Nude, 
ill  the  Salon,  e’Ji);  Society  of  Lady 
. Aristv.  363;  by  A.  N.  Bmssotr.e;  ac 
I Messrs.  P.iorU  Jt  S m’sgal  eries,  294, 741 ; 

' by  Mt-.  WMjfer.  711:  at  Whitechioel. 
5 4 

Pleasantries  ofcompstitlon,  155 
PollutTtyn’bf'riiers,  4.33 
P lyehromy,  aroliUeuiural,  259 
Po'ir,  rtw-eUtDgs  of  the,  S,  83.  155,  293. 363, 
470,  503,  5 4,  853  ' 

Populuttoa.  c4  jsl-'ioat,  504 
Poriraits  at  Ediuburili,  h2i,  925 
P.-eservati  .n  bf  the  Thain's,  363,  853. 387 
Presidency.  Institute  of  Paintefs  in  Water 
Colours,  259 

PreAdent’s  address,  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers,  53,  183 
Primary  bjttaries,  776 
Prize-drawinjs  at  the  Institute,  329 
Prizj:  Sohoolof  Art,  V59,  329  ; in  soiouc© 
a id  art  splioo  s,  37 
Property  io  architects’  drawiigs,  122 
” Psych*,”  by  51.  Lefebvre,  iSd 
•Public  Health  A'-t,  tie,  504 
' Publicaiioi.a,  architectural  (f.  reign),  433 
Pugin  fravelliog  Stndeiitsh'p,  I9:i 
Purchases  lor  tne  National  Gallery,  853 

R'tSaelle  a*  an  architect,  433 
Kailway-bridgcj : Charing-cross,  925:  fall 
of,  87  ; ugliness  of,  668 
Railway  liegulaiion  Act,  773 
Railway  tunnel,  l'*ll  of,  316 
Railway  and  Other  schemas  in  the  Ilalboru 
District,  88 

Railway  system,  our,  601 
Hallways : luaer  Circle,  153;  " Ouida”  on 
ISS  ; parks,  6S,  392,  691,  740 
Recreation-grounds  for  Fulham,  637 
Reform  at  the  Institute,  588,  631 
Reichausperger,  Dr.,  on  architseture  in 
G.-rmany,  223 

Rsstoration;  at  Mont  St.  Michel,  133,  A37, 
3.87  i at  3t.  Alban's,  470;  at  Stratford-on- 
Avon,  316 
Right  to  light,  815 
River  pollacion,  413 
R md  questi-m  at  Ham-nersmilh,  159 
R'lme,  excavations  at,  123,  293 
Rookeries,  prevenllble,  504 
KoussolF,  .VI.,  water-O'jlours  by,  5 
Royal  Academy:  and  Allred  Hunt,  155; 
arc-iitflctural  education  a',  690,  635; 
and  the  Chantrey  bequest,  775;  illus- 
trated guide  t 817 
Royal  Scottish  Academy,  924 

SabourofT  colleclion  of  term  ootla  692 
Safety  in  theaTss,  5,  123,  569 
Saint  Alban's  .Abbey.  224,  470,  387 
St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  fabric  rolls,  470,  698 
St.  Paul’s,  Wellington  Monument,  Ipk 
Sales  at  Csrislie’s,  741,  817  . 

Nriioii,  propriety  in  the,  6'))  1 

Sinta  Maria  del  Fiore,  123  1 

School  of  Art  priz  -s,  87,  259,  329  I 

School  of  Art  wood-carving,  816  i 

Science  and  Art  Department,  329 
Scott,  Mr.  G.  G.,  536  ' 

Sere  n at  St.  Alban’s  Abbey,  479 


Sdulptar©  noBbHefyiavffi  firMgh,  4S4  }’bj 
• M*.  '-Vt.  .ev« 

Sd/Maga  G4IIii^rie.«i4  ths-Birer  L©ay433' 
Sewers,  *t<3Wn'Vr*?eC'U'i'4il*' ■; -oqqj 
SheJteain  wywi’ypBp^s,  63* ->i  ; .’■•tb-V 
Sh^iitfrj.fofi’eabmea'ca.V'k  '.I 
Shorbdr.ne  Abbey'fg)f«iey\i62&''  ‘.ou.  .1  ■ ’• 
ShipCftoa’giI*m'ki«es,  LS0,>64  ’ ' ^ 

Si.op-Bsaistanfs'  hours  of  labour,  897 
SVti*hicip,;Aia»rdcT*i;i8W  ,(ioiiai-*'utiabA 
Skipper  sale,  the,  741  i'  oq 

SaMjk6Staiurta'a*\7t»lvJ4»i  778'  ,<•  — -'"'dA 
SlqcviSrduQemjTite  »4a  AFehft**t©>',''F#fi3' .“7 
Society  of  Architect*,  propUied',  '528,  jjs, 

633  8!'.  ,ocsi»^  

' Socie'y  of  Arts  atd  tW'daerttegVor'Ihe 

' 'T.  . 'I  ••  - 

Sooiefy  of  Lady  Artist*,  36 1 -'E  ' ‘ 

3e©^'>*etf  Ij’SitSte^sJAAVaieT  C-dcnfe,  485 
Society  for  Photographiug  Relics  of  Old 
London,  530'  ,30iv*i}  T I f '"-'■''ll-''’'.  • 

I Society  fur  Proteetion  oP  Anriint  "Buirdf 
iuga,  a2li.47iVB16-'  •■’<1-- 

! Speedou  (.•anid3.2e9  • " ' - 

Spcing-ganidiia,  hi'U»eS"in,82i  • ' ■'  i 

' Sublos  andc'jwtKo !»,  471.  ■'  ■ 

; iStauriard  Theatre  arbitration.  4 '4  ' ' ' 

' '.Statue  i,«beiGBratiett»;'8«,  ^38  ; R»in*«e* 
It,  8A8;  Welbngton.-18l», ■224:393,  4’34, 
605,  668,  634, 741,^73.'  ' . - - 

'Statu*?,  Blaokl'rJBca  bri  'gw,  S,’  414 
'Statues  sud-nioimmentk  of  Lund  JD,  53  ' 

' .Steauk-roUers.  d.aiMige  ■hV',  T40  '•  ; ’ 

I Storm-waier-in  seMors-.-'in 
■ Straiford-ott-ATon,  r»«toi-atlon  ai4,'810 
Street,  Mr, and  the  new  Law  Courts, 328; 

dfawiiiBS  by.’C34  , 

Street  impreteruen's  iii  thAGity.  186 
BtuUeatv’  drawing#  at  tile  Instirute,  82ft  , 

: Studeabhip,'  Aruhiteacarat ' A'^aociatiOD, 
818'  ■ 

Suez  Caaal,  293 

Suiiday-u„«*uimg  of'MnsfTitus,  741 ' 

S<vaD,ea  Library  couLpeiiiijD,'29J 
S wiae  arcbioECtueo,  4.^3  .. 

Taderaa,  picture  by,  S63,  ", 

Tapestry,  Windsor,  332,016 
Technical  Museaido,  925 . 

Temple  of  A’heaezVle,i,3j0  , 

Tenders.  TarUflju#  in,  ;'76 
Tercentenary  ,r  Edlpbargh  Uaiver  ity, 
697' 

Terra-cotta,  Ametic  uj,  li?l 
Terra-ooilis  of  the  tabonr  ll’ ..CLlloction, 
692  , 

Thames,  pr^sarvatioa  of,  3-i3,  3.53,  817 
Thames  c.,mmuuictkti.tas,  292,328,  669 
Thames  Valley, Draiuage.rohome,  1*9 
Theatres  : aalety  of,  5,  121,  6 J9 ; .Standard, 
431 

Tomb  of  Dean  Stanley,  536  . 

Tooth  £ Soii’e  gilUrirSj  2Ji 
TouIoD,  the  cholo-a  al,  925 
Tower,  SuerbOfUB  Ahuef,  321 
Trains,  express,  o04 

uf  ibc  Xustituts  of  Architeots, 

Traveiliog  studentship,  ArohUectural  Asso* 
0 acioD,  8^6 
Tuunel,  Cbaunel,  133 
Tunnel,  fall  uf,  at  Dsumark-hill,  0I6 
Tuouela  or  ferries  ? 328 
VandalUm  and  “ bitter  cries,”  293 
■Variaiions  la  tender?,  776 
Vestals,  home  of  the,  Rome,  123 
Viollet-le-Duc,  drawings  by,  63  4 
War  Office,  proposed 
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329,  470,  353 

Washington  Monument,  the,  831 
Water  nil,  the  iietnipol  s,  19«,  362 
Water-colour? : i<y  A.  IS.  K- usjoff,  6; 

at  Molars.  Tooth'#  Gal’ery,  741 
Water  empauiea’ : cbargoi,  816;  require- 
ments, 123 
\V[ater-meter8,  924 
Water  supply.  Metropolitan,  393 
Wellington  luonument  'n  Sc.  Paal’e,  434 
Weiliugton-plaoe,  224,  3.>t,  S-ia,  63 1,  887 
IVolliogton  aCatue,  the,  189,  224,  361,  434, 
_6i'3,  568,  63  4,  741,  77.) 

IVescminaier,  S'.  Johii’sburial-ground,  329 
Westminster  Abbey  : tmei  of  Bures,  818; 
organ,  778;  proposed  ” Campo-Sinto,” 
53,  z24,  285,  398  ; tomb  of  Dean  Stanley, 


536 


Whitechapel,  piclares  at,  604 

Whitebuli-cjurt,  363 

Wtiistlor,  pictures  liy  Mr.,  741 

Wind,  force  ol  the,  165 

Window  for  Llanbadaru-Pawr  Church, 537, 

Wm  isor  tapestry,  362,  616 

Wire*,  overhead,  87,  741 

"Wood-carving,  ^houl  of,  818 

Wood-payement,  018 

Work  of  the  Ari-Uiiion  of  Londoa,  6)0 

Wyllie,  Mr.,  pictnres  by,  293 

Year  of  London  fire?,  123 

Yorkshire  compeiitiou,  a,  155 


REPORTS  OF  IIEETINGS,  PAPERS  READ,  LAW  CASES,  ETC, 


'Abatement  of  smoke,  493 
Abbey,  Fountains,  76,  109 
Academy,  R lyal ; A • missions  to  the  Arebi- 
teocural  ach  ol,  113;  lectures  on  archi- 
lecture,  229,  263,281,  31.5,  332  • lecliires 
on  sculpture,  29).  330,  351,  368.'401.  437 
Carr,  right  to  liuht, 
816;  Beltr.  Liw?s.  hbsl.  3.18;  Bethnal 
Green  Vestry  p.  Francis  and  others  uu- 
-tiealthy  teaeneurs,  42;  B.icish  ilutnal 


Banking  Co.  u.  Uig.!iabjthim,  unhealthy 
bouses,  251 ; Brown  Knightley,  Dis- 
trict  Surveyor'a  dutie*,  147;  Brun*- : 
del  p.  Staines  Local  Biard.  claim! 
tor  ” extras,”  462;  Byrne  i Wilmot  r.  ' 
Staff srd,  architects’  fee*,  717;  Clark  p.  ‘ 
Booth,  arbitration  ease,  943;  Cooper  r.  | 
Corporation  of  Leicester,  storm- water  in 
sewers,  414;  Crid'anl  v.  Metropolita  . 
Bosrl  of  'VVotb',  compeasstio.i,  43; 


District  Surveyor  for  Hackney  p.  Haw- 
kins, Building  .Act  case,  841;  £al  ng 
Lical  Board  r,  Vau  Camp,  bre.tches  ol 
building  by-laws,  219  ; Ealing  Local 
Board  v.  IVaters,  breach  of  building  by- 
laws, 322;  Employers’  Liability  Act, 
case  under,  81;  Fletcher  «.  Dudman, 
Building  Act  cas*,  627  ; Fraser  p.  Ehren- 
eperg*r,  arbitrations,  355  ; Galpiu  0. 
Hussey,  diiapiJations,  43;  Gas-light  and 


Coke  Co.  p.  Vestry  of  Eensi-gfcon, 
damaee  to  ga*  mains  by  steam  rollers, 
740 : Hunt  e.  M-jiik.  Emploi  ers’  L'abili’y, 
497  ; Jones  r.  Trundle,  a claim  for  bricks, 
180;  Lta  Constrranc-y  Bca-d  v.  Cir- 
p.  r.ition  of  IIertlorJ,'all?k;ed  river  pollu- 
tion, -133;  Levy  r,  Mei  r.opolitan  Rail- 
ways, coropen‘at  oi,  43  ; Murray  p. 
Ferry  & Cj.,  Enpoyefb'  Liability  Act, 
147  ; Todd  V.  Greenwich  District  Bcara 


Tb-  VdL.  f L-j^. : Q-'j^NEr 


. of  Work*,  fetiiffar  »D]Mr«iikioii-ofijr«iD. 
• ge,  322;  Walthsmatoir  £K3oa]''BuAij  r. 
Losclv>]i  Xabourere'  Dwellings  Cc»;,'p*T. 
log  •ppoitioBments,'  42Sj  Wilkiaion Vi 
Colljer,  paTBjg  afportioDmetitir,  '6JJ^ 
nimbledon  Local\Bcmrd‘0/Weit) breach 
of  building  bJ^lav^5,•62S  • • .' 

•Action  of:light6iig  itrokea'bn 'buildfffgf, 

AdminisfralioD,  sanitarr, -in-.lbe'  ibdtKf- 
polia,  872  < ■, . • 

Akchison,  O. ; on'  cplonred  glaaa,  816,  3S2; 
"oa  mtybla  ftod-  marbla  nM)aajo,'281  ofi 
AV.  Barges,  683;.  . ■■■.j •.  ' ■ 

Albert  Exbibition  Palace,  316 
AjBicTMs,  art  is,  716 
Amrricao : arcbiiectural  arcietie^ 
atructioD,  421 

A^lo-Saioa  Mliquitiee,  -67'1,  661-,  7i9, 

Apportionmenta  for  paTiog,  628- 
Artit^aiioD  c^ses,  35a,  943  - • 

Aretaj.dotical  aocietie*  ; British  Arob^. 
logical  AasocmtioD,  liS.  a6»,  333.  Si;3 
464,  631,  694.  606, -STtf ; Lond.-n  anj 
aiiOdleaer,  179,  263,  671,' 71«."910  - Sf" 
Alban's^Sf"  ’ ' 

Ai^itec<ui»l  AfBocitttioa  : cathedral  plrn- 
colour  decoration,  191, 
213,  247;  louuia-na  Abbey,  75,  199- 
bonces  .an.  lla'a,.  361.  388;  John  I'UorbO 
nu<^  Ih^  English  Eonaiasance,  76J,  784 - 
local  goverument  ol,  the  metropolia  anii 
Its  clK'cia  on  aTewt  arohitcccure,  283* 
mei^ber  a aiiiree,.68a  ; uoteaon  heraldry! 
B38;,  -pUaterworkj.,  14*;  ahstns  403- 
trarelliDg  aiudenrehip,  816;  waler-eop! 

Albert  Kahibiiion  P«lace,816  ; visit  to 
Brofpplon  Oraiory,  ;-80 ; visit  to  new 
Congregation.!  Chnreh,  Uanipstfart, 
o«n  ' Frnchorcli  - avenue,' ITs! 

ri?  ' Cuiidhall  Council  Cbambe'r, 

176 ; to  Kenaington  Court,  69i»,  623 
<61,  799;  visit  lo  nianaioDB  in  Harrin^’ 
toD-gardena,  229  ® 

Architectural  Conference  : Architectural 
education  in  Germ.ny.  721;  .cpncer^- 
-wie  at  Boulh  Aenrtngton  Museum,  732  • 
outies  and  relationa  of  architect  and 
contractor,  671;  English  architecture 
thirty  years  b-noe,  7i3,  726;  French 
JJipiome  0 Architecte,  721;  meeting  of 
Aaaociaies  ol  ihe  lasiiinte.  679;  8 reet 
Vioilot-le-Uuc,  f61,  GSl! 
183,  684,  096;  tenure  of  land  for  bniJd- 
ing  purposes,  676 , vfait  to  Architectural 
Museum,  663;  virit  to  the  Brompton 

ni.al  College,  731  rvuit  lo  Cubitt  A Co  ’a 
works,  732 ; riait  to  Guildhab.  661  : 
visit  to  Slock  Exchaige,  062  • visit  to 
West-end  manaioi  a 732;  viait  to  Under- 
gr-  und  Eail-v.y,  863 

Architeciural  Congress,  French,  893,  939, 


Ari'hiteoinral  education.  111,  211  "21 
Architeciural  marble  work,  281  ' 
Arcbitecloral  Museum,  683 
Architectural  societies,  Ameriosn,  66 
Archii^eo'iirai  Societies  ; Birmingham 
Architectural  Ataoci.ti  n,  148.  259,  357- 
Bristol  Junior! 
2ol  495;  Edinburgh  Ar  hitectural  Asso- 
ciation, 218,  229,  423,  635.  719  • Glasgow 
1-7;  heeds,  112, 
1/8.  317  ; Leicester  Society  of  Architects, 
Un’  Sucihty  of  Architecta, 

570;  Isorihern  Architectural  Asaocia- 
®®cietd  Ceutrale  dcs 
Arehittctea,  Pans,  87 
Architecture  : t huren,  inflaenee  of  doctrine 
on,  112;  hgyptian,  229.  263;  street,  as 
au  Citea  hy  J>  cal  government,  28J  ; Ln 

Tefal  y College,  913 

Architecia;  Freueb,  edocation  and  posi- 
tion  of,  211;  tiineteeotb  century  3l7- 
and  coDtractora,  671  ’ 

Architecia’  loes,  717 
Arebiiecta’  Beuev.  lent  S.ciety 
Arms  and  armour,  910  ’ 

building,  603;  health  aud,  892;  in  the 
bo«  178;  Lyciau,  92,  142,  161,  191, 

Ai  t-Union  of  London  : annual  meetinff  and 
prize  distribution,  623 
Artijis’  Benevolent  Fund,  62> 

"^lU  spp'ied  to  the,  91, 

Aitiaana' dwellings,  192,  219  639 
^3'i7“;7, irs. 

Asiatic  Sculpture,  401,  437 
Associates  of  the  Institute,  679 
Association  of  Mui.icipal  Engineers,  S'O 
Association  of  Public  Sanitary  lumectora 
78, 216.  604,  874  ^ J-urpeciors, 

As^sociaiion  of  Trade  Protection  Societies, 

Associations  of  Master  Builders  215  3s8 
Asylum,  Exe.er,  282 

- -ards.  Crystal  Palace  Gas  Exhibition 


Bfwthee  Pf.  bH>|din^"  by-!5aw9/''^^  ^3, 
Bricks  a claim'fdf^  ilSrt  " 

Bristol:  JmjVoV  Ai-cTii'tfcfa*  S ojffy! 

251,  495  ;■  •^“V'eY  !Buij!(ier^’!'^ta(^c3«^tqn, 

Brjacowe,  Dr.,  on  ipdudr^t  di  esaes.  W ' 
BiTtsin,  Cel-fc  and  Et  rcv^  117  ^ * 
British  Arelirecilogical  Aaapoivtidn,145^'353, 
32J,  393.  461,  631,  fel,  ^ ^,‘816  • 

B^t'sh  Museum,  Jrctnrcs  by  Mr,  Hodjjet'a; 

Brompton  Oratory '3^;73i  ' ' 

Uu'nder*'^en»fTf.Ieiit'lisRfutT6'b!76l  ' ' 

BoRdere'^  Clerka;  B.  ne^oiyir'li  slUtTtion, 

Butlcers''  For'emraS  rnsi'tption,  'is'CdiO 
Bofldihg,  healthy,  j^5'i  . 

Building  Act,  MetropblilSn"!  cases  under  j 
what  is  a buildipg  P 841:  tvoo'deni  auuo- 
•tUfeV;'6j7  ' 

BuildifigJarid,  fenure  hf,  ^5'"  ' . 

Building-riski.nd  their  incidence,'’^’'' 
Building  ir.de:  in  G'aagoW,  43  ; in  Catliblci., 
43  : in  Leeds  43 
Bnildrngin  India,  7?^'780  "-  ' 

Building  of  town  h'-nnes,  295;  3(58 
Burges,  the  late  W.,  3l7,  ,6S3- 

o'^Bongfellow  in  Wostmiusler  Abbey, 1 

ButterBeld,  W.,  Hoyal  Gold  Medallisf,  Spo' 

Cameron,  Dr„  on  creoiafioD,909 
Campbell,  Dr.  C.  M.,cn  health  and  attl'soa 
Canals,  ejieed  on.  214 

CaodJes,  953 

Cantor  lectures  cn  town  hciuaes.JOj,  368 
Carlisle  bhilftihg  trade,  -W 
Carpenter,  Dr.,  on  nofiCcaliOn  of  infectious 
direases,  905 

Cardiff  Arcbitectural  Sketching  Club,  8-11 
Csvr,  Comjn^  on  art-teaching,  176 
^*45^  Employelrs'  Liabili  y Act,  1 17, 

Casket,  Anglo-Saxon,  799 
Cates,  A.,  oa  rela'ions  between  erebitect 
and  contractor,  671  ' 

Cathedral  piannine,  636,  637,  714 
Celtic  and  Homan  Brita'n,  117 
Cement  Works.  B«rrow-on-Soar,  217 
Central  Lnnd-m,  reconstruction  nf,  212 
Chancery-Ianp,  anci»nt  remains  in.  IIU 
Chnsiio'B.  sales  at,  S90 
Church,  C'rngregational.  Hampatead.  625 
^“'^^'''^I'^archuecture,  inllueuce  of  doc  rine 

City  and  Guilds  of  Lrndon  Institute,  731 
C.vil  and  Mechanical  Engineers’  Socia'r 
91,  141,421,629  ^ 

Claim  fur  bricks,  a,  ISO 
Clark",  T.  Chatfrild,  on  dwellitigs  for 
labourers  and  dwellings,  569 
C eiks  of  Works  Afsocation.  8‘0 
ciuo,  Mouse  Deccrator.',  251 
Coaub-building.  art  applied  to,  (563 
Colleges:  Central  Technical,  731;  Teih 
cu-al,  Hradtord,  499 

Collins,  B.  U.,  on  healthy  bnilding  and 
legislation.  953 

Colour,  625  ; decoration,  191,  213  247- 
niysteries  o*",  76-3  ' ' 

CoLiired  gluae,  315,  332 
Compensaiioa  cases ; CriJlsnd  5.  Metro 
politau  Boa.d  of  Works,  43:  Levy  tr 
Metfopoliian  Railways.  43 
Compeiilione,  cooditions  of,  177 
0 ncrete  surface  under  dwellings  323 
Conder,  F.  R , on  speed  on  canals,  211 
Conductors,  lightning.  T’6 
Conference  of  Architects:  architectural 
edncvfioa  in  Gernivny,  721;  confer 
at  Sooth  Ken.singlon  Museum, 
742;  duties  tnd  relations  of  architect 
fud  contractor,  6;i  ; English  arcliitec- 
lure  thirty  years  hence.  713,  728  ; French 
itiplome  d'Architecie,  72i;mpetne  of 
Associales  of  the  Ii.Milufe,  679  ; Street 

Burges,  and  Viollct-Ie-Diic, 661  681  68;i’ 

684.  696  ; leoure  of  land  for  bu  ldiim 
purpoB.p.  675;  vi-it  lo  the  Brompum 
Central 

leehni.al  Colirg",  731;  visit  to  Cubiit 
A C0.8  woiks.  732|  vi^u  to  Gnildliall. 
obi;  visit  to  Stock  Exchange,  662  718  . 
visit  to  Umlergr..nii  l U,il«a»,  662  ; visit 
to  West  End  Mansions,  732 
Conferences  at  the  Health  Exbiliiiion : 
cremaiion,  fiOD  ; dome-tic  sanitation  in 
rural  distiicta,  &81 ; dwellings  of  tba 
poor  819,  871;  Lesllhv  building  and 
legislation,  953 ; industrial  diseases  907- 
noiiScatiou  of  infections  diseases  ' 9i'8- 
eaniiar/  houses  lor  ibo  woiking-c'as.es 
in  urban  disiri  ts,  881  ; spread  of  iufec- 
lious  disease',  9 8 

Congress  of  Freceh  architects,  893,  939, 


Civil  and  M^echarifcalEnginae^a'  Sodiety, 
-..'•.Ul-l'-  i' 

Di-eaa*8  ; indujtnaT,  Su?  | jnfeBfioos.'PCr 
Djolba8hi.,.tomb  at,  262, 115.1  <ir.w .lor  H 
Doctrine,  in/iiiencB  af,.,Qa,otHiwih  *i«hi- 

Dublin 

DuliMyjf  aroHueets  8mI,tqi»ir»otoP?,  .071 
Dwellings' Ti.r  irtisAna,  192,  589 
D«f|l|nga  of  the,  poor,  41,.  78; 219, 
243.  CUT,  689.  819,  871,  672 

R-le8,  R R.!  pn'hou8e8,in:flats3SI,  380  ' 
^.5’'^?'  V?‘4aioB..by-law-8 

ndipbOcgh/Afchiioutur  -I  Awooiation,  21 8, 
229,.-4j3;625,719  , 

on  aVt,  in  the. house,  178; 
tba  building  of  towa,houtoa,  -295, 

Ed^citiin':  arebife-^uni)’,**!!!,' 2li!  Tai  • 
,t9f'hwpi,  ,,VW,  17«  ai7,.  367,  .,696a  '731 
Oil  French  archileole,  2T1- 1,  , ■.  . 

^^.'ptijpre-biBtorio  man  ln,.7 16  , ■ 

Egyptian  :' architecture,  229,  263;  sculp- 


495 

Balloon  Society,  the,  493,  638 
Barrow-on-Soar  cement  works,  217 
Bars  and  plat  es,  ir.,ii,  test  pieces  for,  178 
Batteraea,  Albert  Excibiiion  Palace,  316 
Battle  ol  tue  Styles,”  the,  727 
Bercsford-Ecpe.  61r..  on  English  Archi- 
tecture Thirty  iears  Hence  7rt-  on 

George  Edmund  Sireer,  681  ' ’ 

Association. 

148,  25<*,  35/;  blaster  Builders’  Asso’ 
ciation,  695  ; notea  from,  217 
Blashill,  T.,  on  tenure  of  laud  for  building 
purpos-a,  675  *’ 

Blj  th.  Dr.,  on  cremvti.  n,  9'9 
Boulnois,  II.  P,,on  houses  for  the  werking 
classes,  681  ® 

Bradfoid  Technical  College,  499 
Brass  of  Sir  John  Fopham,  671 


941 

CocatructiuD,  American,  421 

and  architecia,  relations  of, 

Coneersazione,  architecfuial,  7.32 
Coppuil-lane  railway  biidg*  disaster,  113 
Coriield,  Prof.,  on  the  spiead  of  infectious 
disi-ases,  908 

Council  Ccamber,  Guildhall,  176 
T9T,’2i1,'’2/7  decoration, 

Cremaiiou,  493.  909 
Cry.tal  Palace  Gas  Exhibition,  49.5 
Cubitt  & Co.'s  Works,  visit  to,  732 

Danger  from  ligbtnit  g,  126 
Darbysbire,  H.  A.  cn  artisans’  dwell'ngs 
192,  21!)  ^ ’ 

Dawsou,  Dr.,  on  prehistoric  man  in  Eevpt 
and  Syria,  7;t5 

Decoration,  colour,  101,  213,  247 
Daeorative  uses  of  coloured  glass,  315  332 
Decorative  marble  work,  281 
Decoration  of  town-houses,  3f8 
Dew^bury,  Borough  Eogineeri hip,  263 
Dmnfrs  : Anisto'  Benevolent  Fund, 625; 
Aesociaiion  of  Sanitary  Inspectora,  874- 


Electri^^ghting,  261,  3X)  ,,  , 

El'Ctrical  enginecuog,' I16,  145,  182  , 286, 
391,  . . , • 

Electricity  Applied  to  public  works,  8-10 
Emerson,  W.,  on  modera  buiJdmg  io 
in.di9,7ia.  ..  ' , ,.  . . . 

E rplojers*  Liabifity  Act,  cases  unler,  l it. 

497  

Engineering  : cooslrnclion,  2fG.  323,  35g! 

392  ; alectri.egLj^  145.;  m<d0ru,2l4  . 
EnglUh  : atohitecture  thiriy  yeara  hence, 
71.4,  726  ; dress,  953  ; RenMisaoBCe.  -ibe 
764,  789  , 

Epl  esus.  Temple  of  Dana,  8.56  . 

Eiamidaxlbil  iu  Ari.hilectu<e,.ihe,  476 
Eiamimicions : , Surveyors’  Institution, 
119,215,686;  of  survei  ora,  877 
Exeter  Luua'ie  Aiy  lum,  282 
Exhibition  building  ol  ’51,  the,  639 
Exhibition*,  Crystal  PaUce  Ua 
Interostlonal,  495 
Extras,  a eUira  for,  462 

Fall  of  a railway  bridge,  113 
Fees  : architecis’,  717  ; for  supcivisioa  of 
drainage,  322 

Fell,  J.  M.,  on  locoraotiva  engines,  592 
FencbUrch  Avenue,  Dcw  oflices,  176,  ai9 
Fergusapa,  J,,  cu  the  I'em^  of  Diana  at 
Ephesus,  856 
Field,  L.,  uo  candles,  052 
Fine  Arts,  mechat-ics  applied  ti  the,  91 
Fire*,  inquiries  into,  606 
Flats,  351,  386  , 

Foreign  relations  of  the  lustitu  e ofArohi 
tect?,£C 

Fountaiiii  Abbey,  75,  109 
Frauds  upon  ibe  Islington  Vestry,  218 
French  architects  1 c..<ugreas  of^  893,  039, 
941  ; education  of,  211 
Furniture  aud  Bttinga  of  town  houses,  368 

Gale,  A.  J,,  on  American  construotioD,  431 
Gas  exhibiti  m.  Crystal  Pala.e,  495 
Gas-shares,  sale  of,  638 
Germany,  architeciural  education  io,  721 
Glasgow:  tiuildiog  trade  in,  43;  lustilute 
of  Arcliitecis,  177  ; proposed  Bnrgh 
Building  Act,  177 
Glass,  cjloured,  315,  3113 
Godwin  Butsjry,  the,  211,  28'?,  421 
Godwin,  Ur.  G. : on  veniilatiou  of  theatres 
282  ; on  work  of  the  ArUUuioo,  621  ’ 

Goteh,  J.  A.,  on  Tcorpe  aud  the  English 
Re  aissaiice,  764,  7S() 

Gothic  revival,  the,  727 

Greek  sculpture,  297,351.  401,  437 

Guildhall  council  chamber,  176,  6dl 

Hackney,  W.,  on  test-pieces  for  bars  and 
plates,  178,  22} 

Hainp  lead  Coogregstional  Church,  625 
Hauley  Fref-byierlau  Uhurcb,  116 
Hargrove,  Rev.  C.,  f u influeuce  of  doctrine 
on  churcb  archiieciure,  112 
Ha^iand,  A.,  on  tcch  leal  educslion,  144, 

Heal  li  and  art,  892 

Ilriilth  Exhibition  conferences  : cremation,  ' 
908;  dilJiouUies  of  sauitaiy  admioiatra- 
lion  ia  the  metropolis,  872 ; domestic 
lanitary  arraiigeraenls  of  the  poor,  873  • 
domesiic  sanitation  iu  rural  districts 
481;  dwellings  of  Hie  poor,  819  h7l- 
healthy  budding  and  Irgislaiion,  953- 
luduitiial  diseases,  hi)?;  iuipiovemeot  of 
the  sanitary  arraugemenia  of  metro- 
politan houses,  873;  Lotifioali-m  of 
elections  di-^eaaes,  908;  oatiitary  houses 
fur  the  workiiig-dasses  lu  urbau  aisiricis, 

Sol ; spread  of  in'eclious  di-esses,  908 
Health  exhibition  lectures;  caudtes,  952  • 
English  dress,  953  ’ 

Hidges,  K.,  on  electric  lighting,  261 
Heraldry,  notes  on,  438 
Dili.  Dr.  A.,  on  not.liealion  of  infectious 
disease./,  908 

Hipawell  vicarage  e i npeiilion,  149 
Bodgetts,  Prof.,  on  Anglo-Saxon  antiqui- 
tie.",  571.  634,  799,  820 
Hole,  J , ou  the  dwellings  of  the  poor,  871 
Hoole,  E.,  on  dwellitigi  01  the  poor,  6t'3 
Hospital  Association,  215,  353,  429 
Hous.'-Decoratorj’ Club  and  Institute  251 
Houses:  in  llsla,  351,  386;  at  Kensington 
Court,  6U0.  625,  761,  798;  Lord  Lecon- 
held  B,  732;  eaiiitary  arrangements  of, 
873;  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson’s,  732  ; Mr.  J 
S-eua  tJludg-on’s,  732;  town,  295,  368: 
unhealthy,  251 
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Ratisbon,  cloisters  at,  425  | 

Helorm  at  the  Institute  of  Aroh.tects, -40, 
112,  461,  462,  528,  626,  627 
Eestoratioa  and  anti -restoration  at  St. 

Alban's  Abbey,  659,  592,  627 
Roman  mortar,  460 
Roof  of  Royal  Exchange,  66) 

Rules  of  aick-clube,  804 
Safety:  Lorn  lightning,  216;  iu  theatres, 
628  , , 
Saint  Alban's  Abbey,  restoration  of  altar- 
screen,  495,  B5e,  592,  627 
St.  Pancrus  Water  Supply,  146,  601 
Salford  sewerage  work«,  80,  115,  146 
Sanitary  inspection,  527,  666 
School  Board,  the,  and  the  tenements  of 
tbe  pcor,  140 
Schools,  German  art,  803 


Stevenage,  brass  at,  592 
Story  of  Capel-coutt,  180 
Street,  new,  in  the  City,  285 
Students,  Academy,  42'6,  462,  497 
System  of  national  water-regulation,  627 
Technical  edQC4tion,  217,  803 
Tenders,  roysierions,  116,  117 
Test,  iron  under,  285 
Tests  for  Portland  cement,  251 
Thames  crossings,  840 
Theatre,  Standard,  628 
Theatres,  safety  in,  628 ; ventilation  of, 
321,  355,  462 

Tomb  of  Sir  Giles  Cape),  180 
Tower-street,  widening  of,  235 
Tramways  in  Ireland,  147 
Venice,  window  in  Church  of  83.  Giovanni 
e Paolo,  404 

Ventilation,  180,  217,  320;  of  theatres, 
321,  355,  462 

Victor  Emmanuel  Monument  competition, 
390,  426 

VioUet-le-Unc,  717 

War  offices,  the  new,  1-lC,  216,  523,  659, 
692,  876 

Water  regulation,  nalional,  527 
Water  sopply  of  the  City  of  London, 
114 

Water  supply  of  St.  Pancras,  146,  804 
. Water  supply  and  its  coat,  766 
: Walt’s  machines  for  sculptors,  250 
Westminster  Abbey,  proposed  “ Campo 
Santo,”  227,  284,  320,  354,  389 
, What'e-o’ -Clock,  462 
. Where  to  turn,  628 
Window  at  Cumnock,  425 
! Window  in  Church  of  SS.  Giovanni  e Paolo, 
I Venice,  404 

' W’ood-engraviDgs  and  the  Art-Union,  666 
■ Work,  measurirg,  876 
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LETTEES,  WEITEKS  OF. 


Adams,  C.  A.,  &Webb,  A.,  Competitions 
Memorial,  461,  C27,  716 
AitchiaoD,  G-. : Wiodow  in  Church  of  SS. 
Oiovauni  e Paolo,  Venice,  404;  pro- 
posed new  Society  of  Arohiteete,  424 
Alexander,  D..  8?wer  connexions,  765 
Appleton,  H.D.,  arbitrations,  355 
Bale,  M.  P.,  mechsnioal  aids  for  sculp- 
tors, 260;  461 

Banner  Bros,  & Co.,  pipes  u.  facades. 

390  - ; 

Barber,  W.  A,,  technical  education, 
217 

Blaahill,  T.,  cloisters  at  Ratiabon,  425 
Boaeawen,  W.  St.  C.,  Oriental  sculpture, 
497 

Bridgman,  H.  H.,  International  Health 
Exhibition,  251 

Browning,  H.  B.,  linear  perspojtire,  803  ' 

Bnchan,  W.  P.,  pipes  y.  facades,  355, 426 
Caroe,  W.  D.,  Prof.  Kerr  and  English 
architecture  thirty  years  hence,  839 
Chittenden,  S,  B.,  monumental  brass  at 
Ste-venage,  592 

Clark  0,  Somers,  proposed  “ Campo  Santo," 
Westminster  Abbey,  284,  351 
Coles,  W.  R.  E.,  snioke-abatement,  402 
Colyer,  F,,  mysterious  fenders,  147 
Conder,  E.,  builders’  liabilities,  425 
Couradi,  W.,  the  German  system  of 
architectural  education,  765 
Crook,  H.  T.,  tramways  in  Ireland,  147 
Crosier,  H.  D.,  mechanical  aids  to  sculp- 
ture, 320,  426 

CuiBon,  G.  A.  Prjco,  reform  at  the  Insti- 
tute, 461 

DouUon  & Co.,  pipes  v.  fafades,  321 


Du  Bois,  A,  J.,  strains  in  &amed  struc- 
tures, 559 

Dunkley,  H.,  Carpenters’  Exhibition,  180, 
251 

Dyer,  O.  E.,  Llanelly  Hospital  competition, 

Edis,  R.  W.,  Constitutional  Club,  628 
Edmeaton,  J.  S.,  dilapidations,  -13 
Edwards,  F.,  smoke-abatement,  424 
Faija,  H.,  iron  and  concrete,  42 
Fergusson,  J.,  proposed  “ Campo  Santo," 
Westminster  Abbey,  327, -185,  330,  389 
Fletcher,  B.,  ancient  ligfate,  5^8 
Fowler,  A.  M.,  Salford  sewerage  works.  80. 
146 

Gibbs,  H.  H.,  restoration  at  St.  Alban's 
496 

Gongb,  H.  R.,  material  for  the  new 
Government  Offices,  216 
Green,  J.  8.,  earthquakes  in  Japan,  639 
Grimes,  E.,  British  Museum,  39J 
Hadfleld  & Son,  R.C.  Church,  Grimsby,  180 
Hazard,  H.  H.,  ventilation  of  theatres,  355, 
Harvey,  L.,  German  art-schools,  803 
Hems,  H.,  restoration  at  8t.  Albans,  559. 
627 

Hillman,  J.,  proposed  “Campo  Santo,’’ 
Westminster  Abbey,  356 
Horeey,  T.,  London  water-supply,  114 
Irvice,  J.  T.,  Mediaeval  architects,  390 
Jacobs,  A.,  Salford  sewage  works,  115 
Julian,  G.  B.,  Associates  of  the  Institute, 
626 

Keen,  A.,  ventilation,  217 
Laughorne,  W.  H.,  the  quarries  of  Caen. 
390 

Lewis,  Prof.  T,  H.,  Assyrian  arches,  216 


Lovegrove,  H.,  Standard  Theatre,  528 
Mackenzie,  Qeo.,  Holbom-hill  improve- 
ments, 321 

Marriott,  E.  E.,  cyanito,  592 
Maaey,  P.  E.,  Victor  Emmanuel  Monu- 
ment Competition,  426 
McLachlan,  H.  : Belgian  granite,  390 ; 

reform  at  the  Inilitule,  421 
Oldbam-Chambers  & Wiilius,  sUos  and 
ensilage,  217 

Parnell,  Col.,  military  architecture,  539 
Pocock,  W.  W.,  Carpenters’  Company’s 
Exhibition,  390 

Pope,  J.  S.,  the  late  R.  8.  Pope,  426 
Pope,  T.  8.,  changes  at  the  Institute,  627 
Potter,  W.  F. , cremation,  426 
Preston,  S.  W.,  Carpenters'  Company’s 
Exhibition,  217,  285 

Patten,  E.  Vao,  tests  for  Portland 
cement,  251 

Richards,  J.,  crematorium,  Manston 
House,  603 

Ridge,  L.  W.,  reform  at  the  Institute,  -40 
Rivington,  J,  A.,  mural  pbiutings,  386 
Roberts,  C.,  mysteries  of  colour,  804,  875 
Roberts,  F.,  ensilage,  114 
Kundall,  General,  national  water  regula- 
tion, 537 

Scargill,  W.,  good  cheap  clocks  wanted, 

462 

Scott,  J.  O.,  proposed  “ Campo  Santo,’’ 
Westminster  Abbey,  355 
Scott,  R.  S.,  sanitary  inspeotioa  of  dwell- 
ings, 627 

Seddon,  J.  P.,  Admiralty  and  War  Offioea 
competition,  692 

Shearer,  J,  R.,  Thames  erossings,  840 


Simonds,  G.,  mechanical  aids  to  sculp- 
ture, 320,  355 

Smith,  P.  Q.,  London  Fever  Hospital, 
426 

Spiers,  R.  P.,  Academy  students,  442 
Sprahe  & Foreman,  rules  for  sick  club, 
804 

Stagg,  W.,  Belgian  granite,  ssg 
Storey,  G.  A.,  myaterica  of  colour,  BIO 
Tugnon  Bros.,  Belgian  granite,  -425 
Tarbuck,  E.  L,  “Campo  Santo,’’  West- 
minster, 320 

Tarn,  E.  W.,  “Students’  Guide  to  Measur- 
ing,” 876 

Tarver,  E.  J.,  iron  and  concrete,  114 
Thomas,  W.  C.  : mysteries  of  colour,  840, 
911;  technical  education,  603 
Thwaite,  B.  H. : iron  and  concrete,  60; 

ventilation  of  theatres,  321 
Triekfctt,  S.,  the  late  William  Cross,  321 
Turner,  Thackeray,  restoration  at  St. 
Alban's,  495.  496,  692 

Vyle,  8.,  defence  of  buildings  from 
lightnine,  216 

Wagner,  Prof.,  German  architectural  edu- 
cation, 841 

Wall,  J.,  the  housing  of  the  poor,  883 
Weatberley  & Jones,  Hatchett's  Hotel,  943 
Westlake,  N.  H.  J.,  window  at  Old  Cum- 
nock, -125 

Wethered,  C.,  VioUet-lo-Dnc,  717 
Whioheord,  J.,  reform  at  the  Institute,  40 
Wilkinson,  R.  S.,  Derby  Asylum  competi- 
tion, 355 

Wilkinson,  W.  B.,  iron  and  concrete,  42 
Wolferstan,  E.  P.,  mysteries  of  colour,  841 
Young,  S.,  reform  at  the  Institute,  528 


MISCELLAA^EA. 


Abbey,  St.  Alban’s,  113 
Aboriginal  dwellings  in  Arizona,  428 
Academy,  Royal  Hibernian,  Dublin,  358 
Achilles  Statue,  Hyde  Park,  498 
Accident  Insurance,  531,  563 
Accidents,  42 

Air,  compressed,  to  let,  668 
Alhambra  Theatre,  631 
Altar,  Great  Grimsby,  116 
America,  need  of  public  baths,  594 
American  “elevator,”  663 
Anthropometry  at  the  Health  Exhibition. 
812 

Antiquities  : Aatyrian,  595;  Euthven  col- 
lection, 393 
Apollo,  stdtneof,  227 
Apportionments,  paving,  429 
Arbitrators’  awards,  46 
Archffiological  discoveries  in  Lebanon,  46 
Arcbffiology ; at  the  Health  Exhibition, 
464;  at  University  College,  003 
Atizona,  aboriginal  dwellings  in,  428 
Artisans'  dwellings,  286  ; at  Camberwell, 

695;  in  Soho,  843;  Waterloo-road,  912 

Arundel  Hotel,  46 

Arundel  Society,  628 

Agclepiad,  the,  219 

Assize  Courts,  Shrewsbnry,  393 

Association  of  Public  Sanitary  Inspectors, 

Assyrian  antiquities,  695 
Asylums  : Foresters’,  819;  lunatic,  Exeter 
799 ; Newcastle,  286 
Atmosphere,  moisture  of,  110 
Australia : building  societies  in,  718  • 
labour  and  wagea  in,  81;  land  in,  766- 
railway  progress  in,  763  ' 

Bs^y,  Toms,  & Co.’s  sections  of  ironwork, 

B^ks:  Balham,  718,  766;  Manchester, 

Barbican,  propored  railway  station,  •164 
Baths  : Forest-hill,  718;  public,  need  of, in 
America,  694;  ewimmiog,  #28 
Battersea  Public  Hall,  proposed,  662 
Berlin,  Exhibition  of  Arcnitectural  draw- 
ings, 230 

Birmingham : Architec-toral  Association, 
148;  Society  of  Artists,  499 
Blacklriars,  railway  works  at,  562 
Botanical  gardens  at  Schonbrunn,  855 
Brake,  pulley,  806 

Bridge:  across  the  Spey,  43  : construction 
498 

Brishton,  Recreation  and  Health  Society, 

Bristol,  Industrial  Exhibition  at,  473 
Buda-Pest,  proposed  exhibition,  182 
BuUders'  Clerks’  Benevolent  Institution, 

Building;  estates  at  Clapbam,  429;  at 
Leyton,  694;  speculative,  498 
Builaing  societies  in  Australia,  718 
Buildings:  in  Chancery  - l*ne,  463-  in 
Drury-lane,  464;  high,  563 
Burke  & Co  .’a  mosaic  work,  596 
Burlington  House  colonnade,  913 
Butcher’s  Company’a  Hall,  563 

Calcutta  Exhibition,  40 
Camberwell:  artisans’  dweilings,  595;  Mul- 
berries estate,  92 


Cambridge,  sanitary  condition  of,  119 
Canals,  speed  on,  182 
Canuou-street  Chambers,  842 
Cape  Town;  Exhibition,  911;  Houses  of 
Parliament,  40 

Carlisle,  Church  Congress,  813 
Carriage-axles,  912 
Carthusian  monastery  at  Cowfold,  81 
Castings,  architectural  and  sanitary,  807 
Cathedral,  Cologne,  813 
Cement:  Russian,  943  ; Tubary’ 8,390 
Cement-works,  value  of,  877 
Chancery-lane,  new  buildings,  -les 
Charing  Cross,  Charles  I.’e  statue,  -161 
Cheapside,  improvements  in,  876 
Christ's  Hospital,  sanitary  condition  of,  -17 
Christmas  cards,  44 

Church-Building  News  Ashton  Breage, 
427;  Astbail,  319;  Balham,  804;  Barney 
Sc.  Mary,  -126  ; Buckfastleigb,  426  ; Car- 
diff, 804;  ChedzoT,  629  ; Combs  St. 
Mary,  426 ; Compton  Gifford,  45 ; 
Coppenhall,  696;  Crook,  668;  Desford, 
629  ; Eaiuburgh,  236  ; Exeter,  391  ; 
Far  Cotton,  117;  Flyford  Flavell,  41; 
Forest-gate,  693;  Gainsborough,  939; 
Gateshead,  529 ; Gorey,  80 ; Govan,  80; 
Hanworth,  45;  Higham  Ferrers,  1-17; 
Holsworthy,  80  ; Hyde,  464  ; Liverpool, 
298;  London,  45,  322;  Lj  minster,  80; 
Macclesfield,  1-17  ; Market  Drayton,  32i; 
Monkswood,  42l ; Newport  (Mon.),  593  ; 
Northampton,  871;  Old  Radford,  80; 
Peckham,  529;  Pendleton,  529;  Picca- 
dilly, 912;  Port  St.  Mary,  Isle  of  Man, 
391  ; Poynton,  629  ; Sheffield,  426  ; 
Southport,  285;  St.  Helen’s,  391,  629; 
St,  Ive,  426  ; Stoke,  -15  ; Sutton,  693  ; 
Trnro,  44;  Warwick,  391 
Church  burned  down,  47 
Churches,  San  Remo,  47;  St,  Philip’s, 
Southport,  285 

Church  Congress,  Carlisle,  8-13 
City  of  London  College,  116 
Clapham:  new  building  esta’es,  429 : public 
hall,  182  • ' *- 

Clerkenwell,  sanitary  condiiion  of,  694 
Clocks  and  bells,  182,  464,  718 
Club-houses;  Bootle,  44,  116;  Constitu- 
tional, 498 ; N orthumberland-avenue,  668 
Cluny  Museum,  628 
Colchester  Museom,  428 
Collieries,  electric  lighting  in,  805 
Cologne  Cathedral,  843 
Colonial  Institute,  925 
Colonnade  of  Burlington  House,  013 
Commercial  failures,  530,  912 
Commissio  - on  the  Housing  of  the  Poor, 
356,  392,  393 

CommunicatiOES  across  the  Thames,  718 
Competitions;  Admiralty  and  War  Office, 
329,  -170,  476,  493,  628,  659,  592,  852,  876, 
888;  almshouses,  Brixton,  505,  9-44; 
artisans’  dwellings,  Battersea,  839  ; 
asylum,  Derby,  356,  363,  425  ; baths, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  717  ; Board  schools, 
Darlington,  839,  876;  Board  echools 
Northampton,  115;  Board  scboole,* 
Swindon,  558  ; Board  schools,  Yorkshire’ 
155  ; cathedral  for  Liverpool,  470,  740  i 
cemetery,  Bradford,  717;  church  a. 
Crook,  568;  church,  St.  Philip’s,  South 
port,  285;  church,  Wesleyan,  Scar- 


borough, 626;  corporation  estate.  Lei- 
oester,  497  ; Exchange,  Amsterdam,  334  ; 
free  library,  Belfast,  230;  free  library, 
Swaosea,  293,  626;  Gambetta  monu- 
ment, 253 ; German  Parliament  House, 
healing,  183;  Government  offices,  pro- 
posed. 329,  470,  476,  493,  628,  559,  692, 
852,  676,  688;  Hamburg  Natural  History 
Museum,  263,339;  Home  for  Incurables, 
Carlisle,  497 ; hospital,  Llanelly,  286, 
321  ; Institute  committee,  363,  716  ; 
jokes  of,  155  ; monument  to  Victor 
Emmanuel,  113,  286,  331,  390,  420; 
museum  at  Lille,  669 ; museum,  natural 
history,  Hamburg,  253;  museum  of 
science  and  art,  Dnblin,  507;  museum, 
Stockholm,  334;  post-office,  Knutsford, 
59-4  ; Presbyterian  chuich,  Hanley,  115  ; 
public  offices,  Widues,  761 ; St,  Clare 
estate,  Walmer,  253 ; schools,  Erding- 
ton,  869;  sculpture,  Blackfriara  Bridge, 
•434;  Vicarage,  Hipswell,  119;  Welling- 
ton statue,  503;  Winchester  memori^, 
877  ; workhouse,  Knighton,  392 ; work- 
bcuse  schools,  Oiilbam,  9 
Constitutional  Club,  the,  498 
Cqnsiruction  of:  bridges,  493;  high  build- 
ings, 663;  of  roofs,  429;  of  tunnels,  562 
Conveniences,  public,  334 
Coppuil  Railway  bridge  disaster,  81 
Cornhill,  new  premises,  47 
Corrugated  iron  rooting,  595 
Cost  of  the  Ralbhaua,  Vienna,  215 
Covent-gardeu  ; fiats  iu,  843;  market,  531 
Coven-ry,  ssnitary  condiiion  of,  230 
Cowfold,  the  Carthusian  monastery  at,  81 
Coxlodge  Asylum,  286 
Cradock  waterworks,  South  Africa,  945 
Cremation,  253,  429;  8l3 
Crossings,  railway,  286 
Crystal  Palace  International  Exhibition, 
813 

“ Curiosity  shop,”  an  old,  46 
Cyanite,  630,  628 


Dairies  and  milkshops,  530 
Dairy  farm  buildings,  499,  377 
Damp  walls,  remedy  for,  177 
Destructor  for  refuse,  012 
Difficulties  of  tunnel  construction,  583 
Dissenting  Church  Building  News : — Cleve- 
doD,  8C ; Edmonton,  162;  Hampstead, 
625;  Kidderminster,  80;  Morpeth,  660 ; 
Plymouth,  437:  Ramsey,  427;  Scar- 
borough, 626;  Trowbridge,  560;  Tun- 
bridge WeUs,  80;  Upton,  476;  Wesleyan 
chapel  building,  47;  Wimbledon,  664; 
Withyeombe,  943 
Dresden  Zenghaus,  357 
Drurj-lane,  new  buildings,  464 
Dublin,  Royal  Hibernian  Academy,  356 
Dulwich  College  lands,  530 
Duty  on  inhabited  houses,  357 
Dwelling-houses  Icspeetion  Bill,  695 
DwelliLgs : aboriginal  in  Arizona,  428 ; for 
arliaaiis,  288,  912;  for  artisans,  in  Soho, 
8-43 ; in  flats,  Bloomsbury,  629 ; in  Mary- 
lebotie, '429;  of  the  poor,  149,  286,  350, 
392,  393,  429,  631 


Earlsfleld  Railway  station,  631 
Early  rising,  219 


Earthquakes  and  luminous  paint,  66$ 
Eastcheap,  building  sites  in,  718 
Edinburgh:  Abbey  parish  church,  236  ; 

Ruthvea  collection  of  auiiquities,  392 
Egypt,  discoveries  in,  668 
Electric  lighting,  81,  ll7,  219,  493,  605 
Electric:  railway  for  Switzerland,  877; 

thermometer,  219,  253 
Electrical  engiucering,  116,  145,  182,  286, 
393 

Elevators,  American,  £03 
Empire  Theatre,  Leiceater-square,  530 
Employers'  liability,  81 
Employers’  Liability  Corporation,  509 
Eneilage,  438,  912 

Engineering,  electrical,  116,  182,  286 
Engineering  construction,  386,  323,  356, 
392 

Hnterlsinments  for  the  people,  633 
Erdington  Schools,  669 
Exeter,  dinner  to  the  aged  poor,  47 
Exhibitions:  Architectural  dravriugs,  230; 
Buda-Pest,  proposed,  182 ; Bristol,  pro- 
posed, 473;  Calcutta,  46;  Cape  Town, 
ffil  ; Crystal  Palace,  843 
Extensions  at  the  Qeueral  Post-office,  812 
Expenditure,  national,  on  paper  and  print- 
ing, 463 

Failures,  commercial,  530,  912 
Fall  of  a railway  bridge,  81 
Farringdon-street,  premises  for  Marcus 
Ward  & Co.,  718 
Female  School  of  Art,  631 
Festivities,  trade,  219 
Filters,  silicated  carbon,  132 
Finchley  sewerage,  392 
Fire-escape,  a new,  842 
Fires  in  tbeatres,  323 

Flats;  inBloomebury,629;  Covent  Garden, 
843 

Fleet-street,  improvemonts  in,  631 
Flooring:  parquet,  160;  wood-block,  116, 
595 

Flower  market,  Covent  Garden,  531 
Forest,  a submerged,  40 
Foresters’  Asylum,  819 
Free  Library,  Darlington,  876 
Fulham  Infirmary,  -46 
Fungus  in  a library,  149 

Gas-engines,  the  “ Otto,”  287 
Gasholder  tanks,  masonry,  913 
Gates,  wrought-iroD,  Bisbopsgate  Railway 
depot,  356 

General  Post-office,  0-43 
German  Parliament  House,  heating,  183 
Glasgow:  dwellings  of  the  poor,  oil ; Uui- 
vertity,  47 

Glass  slabs  for  damp  walls,  177 
Glszing:  Dennis'  syitem,  718;  Rendlo’s 
patent,  115 

Goldsmiths’  Company’s  prizes,  46 
Goldsmiths’  work,  exhibition  of,  at  Xurem- 
berg,  806 

Goole  Sailors’  Institute,  423 
Goeforth,  47 

Government  of  London,  357 
Gray’s  Ina,  47  j Library,  -498 
Gre<it  £a$(ei-n,  the,  594 
Greece,  metal  industry  of,  877 
I Growth  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  81 
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.• lo-i.,  Metr'-politftD  BuBfO.  ofi'Wor^i'  sa'eg  of 


- r^unpBiir,' ^63 ; pnhJVc,  Ciapham,  18i 
t»BtIie1:.e!I'ere',  2^3,;  Jbr.  Sloodj  ft 
^ j Peckb%m^'59S; 

B»rbOBr-w<vk»,  DoTer.  43  . , 

•HaffthuTS-or«fbge."662,  ' ■' 

luichettiB  Hom,au,84i"  ;; : ' 

''HI>a'(hV*Be,  ana  tbe  wcaibfr.lle 

^l^lulioai  arcttealogy  at, ,,461; 

G^mip  ^^rliaaett  Itou.*?, 

Hitchinfj  fiteproof  plaitf^isp,  718  .,  ' • 
’HHjpraT : UucknalT,  oil ; for Bi^lepey,  14s ; 

ba.qpton  41,  -- 

'Ifob*!' property  an’fl  ^e]ephODT,  43-1 

• HoWm  of 'Pirfiamenl,  Cape  Town,  4^, 
Hoeard'a  parquet  fioori,DB,  160"  , 
llyoe  PatB,  ihe  'Acbifles^tu^  ^8 

, J1  Variap  rock  buiMing  eomposjuba,  563 
late  W.^321 

■'HuBi'iiftkn  eihibi’tioD,  proposed,  182 ,!, 

^'Ibiprp.Vynie’i'fi  L.  in',.  Cheapsido,..  in 
.^.FJjpet-streel,  531;  io  tUe  “’liew-Cac,” 
'®"’tVlnbeib.  183  ' ^ . r ■ - 

Tngastry,  alhreatened,  4ft 
'‘ThHfm»Py,'PSilhan),’46  ,• 

Inhabited  House  Duty, '337"  ’ 

Inner  Circle  Com;  lation  Railway  594 
InsiitutioD  of  CiTil  EngineerB  of  Ireland, 
47,  877,  913 

Institute  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours,  668 
Ireland,  laccmaking  in.  423 
Iron  gates,  Biabopsgate  goods  depd*,  358 
Jronioofiog,  corrugated,  595 
Ironwork:  sections  o',  112;  Stereo  Broa’. 
catalogne,  807 

Isolation  of  children  io  hospitale,  572 
Italian  sepulchral  monumenis,  628 

Keighley,  Saw  Mills  C 287 
Kerb  for  containing  teleg'■H^h  w-res,  595 
Kingibury  Irouworka,  ball^pond,  58 
Knigbtou  workhouse,  592 

I/sbour  aul  wtges  tu  Aus'rslra,  81 
Lace-making  in  Ireland,  429 
Lambeth,  buildiog  improreroeats,  183 
Land  in  i.New  Sonlb  Walea,  766 
Latrine,  an  out-do  >r,  2-13 

• Laundry,  Pudilirgtoo  workhouse,  £31 
Lead  rerswspot-pipe*,  357 

Lead  in  water,  219 
Laatherael  ers’  Hall,  213 
Lebanon,  arclimological  discoreries,  -45 
< egialation  cn  dairiesand  miik-ahope,  530 
I.eyloo  Local  Board.  694 
Libraries:  ‘fray’a  lnD,4'<,a:  Health  Eibi- 
biiioo,  49S.  9J5 
Library,  fungus  in,  149 
Liddle,  Dr.,  46 
Lifu,  145,  563,  813,  625 
L'ght  in  basements,  47 
Lighting,  electric,  81,  117,  219,  463,  8C5 
LlacruBta-Whlton,  217 
Liverpool  : Engineering  Society,  161  j 
Zoological  Gardens,  44 
London  : Fever  Hospital,  47  ; eovernment. 

357;  Btrects,  875  ■ ■ ' 

liibeck  Rathhaus,  321 

Jlaehine,  stone-moulding,  9U 
Maniionr.  Westminster,  913 
Maps  of  London  districts.  912 
Market,  Covent-garden,  531 
Marylabone,  dwellings  in,  429 
ilastera  and  Men,— wagea,  strikes,  and 
labour  notes  Bristol  Master  Builders' 
Associatioa,  388  ; Canada,  labourin,  914; 
Cardiff,  41;  coal  trade,  (hrestened 
strike,  55  ; oo-operatire  building,  569  • 
industrial  criats  in  Prance,  the  Parii 
building  trades,  186,  233,  294,423,  437, 
472,  506,  569  ; labour  and  roacbinery 
io  America,  539;  labour  and  wages  in 
Australia,  81;  National  Issoeiation  of 
Master  Bnildere.  215;  Paris  roof- 
c-iverprs,  433;  Preston  stonemasons, 
198  ; a-rikea,  the  moral  of,  44 
Memorial  to  Pepvs,  357,  368,  401 
Mersey  tunnel,  47 
Metal  industry  of  Greece,  877 


bnilding  - j,.  , . i 

liss^PjIllJl,  Waliw-ttf,  1^  ' 

[t^st^e  of  tbeAtmoBphw,  110. , 
CowfoJd,  bl  ^ 

tanii^^ent  to  U»e JDean  vC-  Winraor,- 182 
.Jpsi)fflen'Sy  IlaliaA  aepulobral,  628  . 
l&tou^eDtj.BiiuntQgfChurDb,  47  , 
&'Sa)iVev'8  Hell,  8^ 

•MoMiC)W'Tk.T6^5  • . . , 

Atohfrjjgs^^fatp,  Ca«bbeTwel',»2  •, 

Sfua^e  3e  Cluny,  628  ; 

Mu,kee^,CyL’b(steir,  428  ''  .,4 


of.Zo^,-,63ft,, 
New  South  " a'cs  : land  i 


d in4.766;.workiDg-{ 

cUw-prog^M,*n.7Q7 
yewca^iJe-or-Tyne,  growth  of,  81 ; . 

Noel  Ij'arl^.W/jrkmen'a  Club,  81 
Northtimberlsod  -asauu",  i.new-  buildU5gs, 
,488,,p6a,7ip  , uoic 

Obiiuarj:  Albany,  Duke  of,  47'’*; . AngeJl, 
Mrs..  .360  ;,Ar.*er,  A.  W,,6(>4;  Baker, 
. W.  A.,  GOAi  CaTapbell.^ff.,  flftJj'Chena- 
vavd,  Oolj  Palate),  Bartu,  601 ; Hanaeu, 
C.,  6'''4;  Swggioa,'  Hughes, 

F,  P.,  ft  A^KnOwlos.  J.'f.,  604  ; LesuetK, 
J.  B.  C..S,56,  90,6i>4;  MafBOCk,  R,  M., 
-604;  Moffat,  W..  6''4  : Pag®,  R.  O-.ftOl; 

, .Paiqo,'  IL  Parker,  J.  ,a..  189, 

211 ; Piotsch,  .^eer  Jolms.  ,19®  y J?Mpe„ 
R.  S,  426;  Roge'rs,  8.  C.,  tOl;  Stock, 
C.  H..  604 ; Tripp,  C.  N..  604  ; Ulmann, 
B , 313  : Veepignani,  Count,  604  ; Wm- 
son,  A.  O.,  6J4;  WoodiwisB,  8 r A , 293 
Offices,  Cannon-street,  812 
Oliiham  workhouee  schools.  9 
Opera-bousoei’e  on  the  Embankment,  766, 
915 


Orgin  facU  ry,  KesjdaLfioJ  j T 'I'  • < 
‘■Otto”  gai  enfprfeB,  ^7  W i 1 / - 

Outdoor  Isirine,  an  213 
Ovoih-  ud  wires,  530 

Padjingtin  workhome  laundry,  631 
Pai  t,  luminous,  66t 
Paper  awd  p'ii'tioir.  eipan'^itfffe  on.  465 
Paris:  British  SVi-rtnirn’s  Hall,  40; 

Crown  jewels  at,  0-43  ; rig-pickers,  *6 
Parquet  ilcioring,  160 

Paleiitaec-nn  eiedwi  h hnilding,  4?,  79, 11 4, 
146, 179.  2-53.  313,  3'.6,  391„433,  463,  529, 
f61,  693,  638,  667.  717,  766,  8.6,  842,  911, 
911 

Pavemeot*,  wood  and  tile,  563 

Paving:  appoHi  inmeaif,-  439;'  Lcrndoti, 


Peekhnm, 
Pep>  B Men 


new-  piib'ic  hall,  593 
1.  th*,  3->r 


I,  401 


Pie',  IVefitoiy-stiper-Mare,  498 
Pinlifb,  Herr  J.,  190 
Plastering  : fireproof,  719  ; tawdust,  806 
Plumbing  w ’rt,  350 

Poor,  dwellings  of  the,  119,  286,  356,  392, 
393,  531 

Post-office,  Knutsford,  69V 
Presbyterian  Church,  S»n  Rem'',  47 


Ptin 


8 Thet 


I.  the.  219 


Frizes,  Gpldsmiths’  Company,  41 
Property  in  Scotland,  va'ue  of,  -43 
Provincial  News  •—Abergavenny,  115,  217  : 
Alfretoa,  391  ; Bsildon,  529  ; Barrow-oo- 
Soar, 217;  Birmingbam.  2l7,-l99;  Bliiy 
don-on-Tyne,  323;  Bootle.  4-4,  116;  Red- 
ford,  43,  391  ; Bra^iford,  624  ; Braintree, 
693;  Bridlington,  629;  Bristol,  497,  62'i ; 
Bucknil),  Stl;  Burton-nn-Treut.  335; 
Ciinibridge,  39t,  -4’J2;  Card  ff,  4-4,  147. 
H2;  Carliiie,  43,  39S,  497.  813  ; Chester- 
too,  718  ; ClaetOD-oo-Sea.  876;  Coventry, 
'230;  DarUston,  463;  Darlington,  876; 
Dtfwsf'ury,  263;  Dorkiog,  44;  Dover, 
43;  Edinburgh,  28-i,  391;  Hxeter,  47, 
282,  560,  799,  910,  940;  Goole.  423; 
Orimsbr.lie;  Hull,  117;  Kendal,  357; 
Knighton,  392;  Knutaford,  594;  Lsn- 
caster,  3i*l  ; Leamiogton,  ,572  ; Leeds, 
41;  I^icester.  497,  944;  Leylaud,  391; 
Liverpool,  14, 317,  391, 498,  572 ; Llanelly, 
285;  Manchester,  182;  Mansfield,  620; 
j Mat  field,  766;  Melksham,  668;  New- 
I castle-oa-Tyne,  -44,  236,  56t> ; Nonhsmp- 
' ton,  43;  Nutlield,  44;  Oxford,  876,  891  ; 


.Pnt,ricr«((,  ?ft6,:.P(»et8mPH<h,  fl93,-.C03;, 
Pres'on,  C20;''Readiiig...24?^s  Rochestrr, 
.44,[i529{  hnJiborn,  147;  Seaecale,  323;' 
fthemeld,  263,  2S1  ; SheptoQ  Malt«r«  393  ; 
ShrewpbUfyy- 393,-  Bouihampion,  147: 

■ Spf  thpaifty.Sftoj,  SteveBagr,  t<Q2;  Straf- 
ford-on-Avon,  217;  fftrond,  393  ; Swan- 
293/  626-;,T.aQn'on,  <42S;  X'lvertoo, 
991;  Watford,  .6-2£>;.  West  BromwtLh, 
<j2j4,K  'Veit.iDerbf,  317; -West  Hartie- 
pool,  008  ; We  li'n-sqper-Mare,  233,  499  ; 
.WeyB^fttBbuiWyjHl^'idaea,  761 1 Win- 
chester, 877  ; WolyerhamptqD^  li  . , 
Public  bpitdinge  iuSeryis,  806  > u 

Rtg-tfifikepi). /Parisian,  Aft 
Railway-bridge,  full  of  »,'8l  • 

KaUw))y  oressingy,  386-,  ,, 

Railway  aeasnn-ticke’s.  S'S 
RuilwayermioiH  SH 

Hailwey  works  at  BUckfriary, 563  . . . 
Railwuyai  Aa-fraiiaH,;7U3  ; electric,.  8J7  ; 

Inner  Circle  oomplytiuo,  694;  Regent'# 
.-Caualand  City,  464 
Ra'  bbausea  : Ijubeclr,  321 ; Vienna,  2 6 
Rutkug  appeal  case,  81- . . 

Reerealiun  and  ‘Health  Society, -Brighton, 
3h3,  - : • . . : 

Refoee-deslmetor,  912  . i . . 

RegeaVa  Canal  and  <^ity  Railway,  ‘40i  . 
Rencle’a  patent  glazing,  116 
Reports,  eaa)tafyLS92  . > 

Keredoses  : Hjde,  464  ; 8t.  James's, 
Clapbam  Park,  81 
• s-rroir,  Stroud,  393 
Richmond  water-supply,  -164 
■‘ising.  early,  219 

Oman  Catholic  Church-Buildine  News; 
Grimsby,  116,  189;  Parbold,  912;  Wi.s'.. 
minster,  354 
Roof  construction,  439 
Koval  CommissioD  on  the  Housing  of  tbe 
Poor,  356 
ussia-i  cement,  943 
Ri|tbpin  c^llecpou  of  ^tiquiiifs,  392 

Safety  in  theatres,  333 
S-ilora'  I.s-itute,  Qode,  428 
Sa-nt  Albm’s  Atibey,  113 
St.  George's  Maoiio.s,  Tbeobald’s-road, 
629 

St.  Paherpis  wa'e'r.aiipply  in,  182 

.Siluiation  .and  Oat  I'avern,  562 

Ban  Remo  Presbyterian  Church,  47 

Sap  tary  Act,  1360,  41 

Sinitary  condition  of:  Cambridge,  119; 

C erkenwell,  594;  Cjvent  y,  23  • 

Sanitary  Inspectoi  b,  i ss  , elation  of,  46 
Sanitary  repurl's,  592 
Siiiitarr  s'-Htistioa  at  Whitehall,  915 
Saw-niilla,  Keighley,  297 
SuwdoBt  plastoriog,  8'*6 
Schonbrunn,  boten'c;il  gTden*,  855 
Schiol  Bui'ding  News:  Camberwell,  92; 
Cardiff,  -13;  Carlisle,  357;  Curslia't.ic, 
319,  3o7;  t averswall,  81 ; Chatham,  560; 
Croydon,  182;  Darlington,  839:  Dar  - 
ford,  M7;  Earlcstown,  660;  Erdington, 
6o9 ; Oosfortb,  45;  Grays,  45;  Great 
Harwood,  58);  Hall,  15;  Kilwinn-ng, 
47;  Leamington,  572 ; Manchester,  560  ; 
Northampton,  115;  K-ading,  2 47  ; 
Kyton-on-Tjne,  877 ; Southampton,  147  ; 
Swindon,  553;  Walton,  945;  Wo-cester, 
45;  Workington,  639  ; Upton,  476 
School  le*80TiB  in  sanitation,  6i7 
Schools,  Oldham  workhouse,  9 
Schools  of  Art,  femn'e,  631 
Sculpture,  colossal  group  of,  876 
' Season-tickets,  railway,  063 
Servia,  public  buildings  io,£06 
Sewage  an*l  plumbirg  work,  356 
Sewerage:  Braintree,  5a3 ; Fiuch'.ey,  392 
SnrewsDiiry  ass  ze  eourls,  393 
Silos,  912' 

Stoo  College  estate,  912 
Site  : of  a City  church,  915  ; of  the  Opera- 
hoose  on  tbe  Embsnkmeut,  760,  915 
Sleep,  219 

Sraall-p  '*  and  vaci'inatioo,  912 
Smoke  nuisance,  th®,  493 
Sobo,  artisans'  dwellings  in,  313 
Speculative  build  ng,  493 
Speed  ou  canals,  182 

Stained  Glass  -Acton,  427 ; Arbrooth 
593;  Barnsek,  181 ; Bei'avt,45  ; Bisph-iio 
117;  B 'Urnemoutb,  943;  B'ayion,  81 
Brighton,  717;  Burnbsm  (ErSei),  717 


;,:-Cjtth6*0f.  .529*;  Cropeedy,  191i--Den- 
mead,  117;  Doaiogton,  -427;  l>uiulries, 

, 59ft  ; . Ba^tbory,  . 043  }.  Kmb.'eton,.  -45; 
Kieter  427;  Fenny  fitra'fiird,  • 629 ; 

: Fulftird,  717]  HampreEton  219?  llarro- 
• eb'ejT^74  HariIer.Wintuey.ft43;  Ueanor. 
601;  idyde,  693  ; Lambe>b,  8<):  Lau.;b- 
am,  ^43;.  Leigbford,  181;  Llnnbadarn- 
hawr,  537;  Newbury,  3Hl;  Norvhlleer, 
943;  Old  C«ia)Douk,;3ftl,42sj  Paadiarion, 
695;  Prest'iuiy,  tW-;  Selbv,  427,j  Ssar- 
riw,  427  ; 8wao«ea,  !M3  ; .’Wiiiiley,  5^9 ; 
Witney;8J;  ..'\yorliD6b»in,  45  • - 

.Rtaiistica,  sanitary,  at  Wbiiehall.  945  , 
’Statue?  ( the  AohjJle?,  Hyde  Park,  49S : 

_ . of;  Apollo,  227,;  of  Charier  I.,tChawi;g- 
cross,  464;,  of  Mf.  U.  A<l>iards,  M.'.. 

. .AttWeymouth,  563;  fur  Toronto,  a,  49  ; 

Wilberforce,  Hull,  117  . -• 

fttooe-moulL^g  machine,  91L  > 

Strand  Buildiegs  Compa  -y,  I4ft  . • . ■ 

Stroud,' new  reservoir,  393  

Suucay  ^ooicly,  876,  91 1 ... 

Surveyorsbip,  West  Hartlepool,  fi68  , 
Swiiaerlaid,  eleotiie  railway,  877 
Sydna7>  value  of  property  io,  BU7 

Tsbary's  metallio  cement,  390 

jid  Ci'Ji  66-  . 

the,  and  bouse  properly, -jtSt 
TeippW,  new  buildings,  47 
■ Teuipje^gerdeuaHall,  896 
Tenders,  .47,  ft),  li7,  149,  l§3,  219.253,  2=12,. 
Z87,  323,357,  393,  4:9,465;  499,  631,  {.63,. 
695,  629,  689,  7lb,  767,  8.'7,  843,  877,  913, 
945 

TerUn  Choreh  t w<r,  843 
Thames  c jmmunioatious,  713 
Theatres:  Alhambra,  53l;  Bmiiire,  L’i- 
eeater-qnare,  53  ' ; Priuee'r,  219 ; tafety 
in,  325 

Thermometer,  electric.  219,  253 
Timbers,  Australian,  75 
Tower  at  TerUn,  843 
Trade  fertivities,  2l9 
Train-lighting  by  electricity,  117 
Tramways  : Soulb  Loudon,  47 ; steam,  013. 
Tunnel  construction,  uilUcuities  of,  562 
TunueJ,  the  Mersey,  47 

Unhealthy  areas,  44 

University  College,  atchicolo'y  at,  603 

Unwhuleaoma  dwelling*  m Marylc6oDC,.429' 

Voc-inalion  and  small-pox,  912 
Value  of  properly  in  ecjtiaud,  43 
Ventilators,  Boyle's,  lu2 
Victoria  Coffee-hiill,  03s 
Vienna  Rathhaus,  the,  215 

Walls,  damp,  remedy  for,  177 
Warehous  a : Warwicb-laoe,  &45,  877  ; 
Wood-aireet,  911 

Water  : couta  i.ioateJ  by  lead,  219;  a .ft  0. 

hard,  877;  zinc  in.  357 
Water  supply:  Richmoud,  454;  Bu 
Pancras,  182 

Waterworks,  Cralock,  South  Africa,  945 
Waterloo-road,  artisass'  dwtlliogs,  912 
Weather  and  tbe  public  health,  116 
Wesleyan  chapel  buildiug,  47 
Wss'iughoute  Safety  apparatus  for  cross- 
ings, 286 

Westminster:  laid  »t, 877;  uew  maosions, 
912 

White's  Hygeian  rock  compisi.ioo,  633 
Whitechapel ; buiidieg  land  at,  392  ; met  i- 
cal  officer  of  health,  46 
Wt  itebull,  sanitary  ataiibtics  of,  945 
Wilberforce  statue,  Unll,  147 
Wires;  overhead,  630;  telegraph,  under 
I avements,  695 

Wood-block  Ucoring,  116,  595 
Wood-carvings,  Lubrck  KatliUaus,  321 
Wood-eo.kii.g  machineiy,  2 9 
Woid  and  tile  puvrments,  552 
Workboase,  Kuigbion,  392 
Workhouse  schools,  UMDam,  9 
Working  clasies  io  New  eou'h  Wales,  767 
Workmen's  c ub,  Noel  Park,  8l 
Workmen's  swienmins-batbr,  425 
Wych-otreot,  old  houses  in,  428 

Zeughans,  Dresden,  357 
Zme  in  dtiuking  water,  367 
Zoan, 605 

Zojilogical  Garden",  Liverpool,  44 


ARCHirECTS,  ETC,,  OF  BUILDINGS  ILLUSTRAIED, 


Atchilects  cf  buildings,  and  authors  of 
designs,  works,  and  sketches,  illus- 
trated ; — 

Anderton,  J.  Maevicar,  Scottish  Nation#! 
Choreh,  Poot-rtreet.  444,  453 

Anne,  M.,  Theatre  at  Nice,  14,  33 

Baiiks,  T.  L.,  Upton  Congreg  .tional 
Chareb.-ian 

Banks  & Townsend,  Presbyterian  Church,- 
Hartlepool,  73 

Belcher,  J.  & J.,  "Warehouses,  Wood- 
rtreet,  659 

Be:l,  0.,  circular  ward,  Hampstead 
Infirmsry,  171,  173 

Bjrch,  C.  B.,  sculpture,  Ltdy  Godiva,  055 

Birch,  G.  il.,  Old  Ixmdon  Street  at 
Health  Exhibitinn,  704 

Boffi,  Luigi,  des'gn  for  T otor  Em- 
manuel Monument,  374 


Borer  & Doh*>,  iDdependcot  Church 
Edmonton,  165 

Brewer,  F.  S , house  at  Lyndhurst,  957 

Brewer.  H.  W , a deserted  merimval  city, 
24;  the  UHibh%cs,  Markt-B-eit,  lOlt ; 
Cheapsida  femp.  Henry  VIII.,  1C8; 
Caihedral  a"*!  Nrii-nonsterkirnhe,  Wurz- 
burg, 448;  Old  London  Bridge  and  its 
surroundings,  645-651 

Brooks,  J,,  Church  of  St.  Michael,  Coppen- 
hall,  702 

Brown,  F.,  measured  drawing  of  old 
cbimoej-pieceAt  Ipawioh,  445 

Browuing,  H.  H.,  linear  perspective, 

BuKeifleld,  W,,  Church  of  St.  Alban, 
Uoibor.v,  014 

Cac6»,  IV.  D,  Scandioaiiau  Church, 
Liverpool,  305 


Ca'peoter  A Ingelow,  Tower  of  Sherborne  ■ 
Abbey.  790  . ' 

Clarke,  J, : bosineii  T>remi»es,  Victoria- 
street,  Liverpool,  137  ; Children’s  lloa-  : 
pitsl,  Wirral.  430,  412,  4S7,  753 
Clarke,  8 .mers,  plan  sho»ing  med-rcvsl 
buildings  inteifered  with  by  Mr.  Fer-  * 
gUBSOii'a  proposal  for  a new  "Campo' 
Santo"  at  Westminster  Abbey,  284 
Ciarke,  Somers,  & Micklethwaite,  J.  T.,  | 
Church  of  St.John  the  Divine,  Gaius- 
b trough,  932 

Connelly,  J.  J..  houses,  Anson-rcad,  82  4 
Corson,  G,,  third  prem'ated  design  for  ■ 
Noitinghsm  Municipal  Buildings,  13),  ' 
132 

Cults,  J.  E.  K.,  church,  vicarage,  and 
parish  room.  Const  Church,  North  1 
Rensingtoa,  71 


Deane,  T.  N.,  & Son ; Belfast  Free 
Lbrary,  236,  238,243;  cottage,  Balraib- 
Buiry,  co  Meath,  266;  P.rk- lodge, 
Bray,  co  Wicklow,  279 
Dixon  * Moxon,  Market  Hall,  Burtcu- 
on  Trent,  370, 383 

Edis,  U,  W..  house,  Englefleld-green,  309 
FergossoD,  J.,  (Ian  of  proposed  addition 
to  Westminster  Abbey,  2i7 
Fi'^her,  J , carved  oak  door-head,  Wortley 
Hall,  763 

Garwood,  R.,  piers  of  tower,  Peterborough 
Cathedral,  696,  7fi9 

Giosoa,  A.  H.:  Hospital  for  Inf-ctiooe 
Disea  es,  Newcvstle,  62,  64;  flist  pre- 
miated  design  for  Police  and  Fire 
Brigtde  Stations,  Newcastle,  196 
Glover  & Balter,  London  and  Concty 
Bank,  King's^iros*,  510 
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Gr*cn,''P.  K.,  hfirtsW  mJ4  sJible^j'-'Sanip;. 

8fpad,‘60  ' ' i”;aaiav.u  ^ • 

Grp«!i,  Herhflft  J,,  fFitoi^tioiVtif  Blaieopy 
CljufdhJ'Noffollr/'SlS  . y ••  • . t 
HrthPtah'-l^  'ft  '"PittPrfAier,- ' Sehoffls'  ^ for 
DattfibiM^  df  OffijVrB  ^riW  Ariiy;  Bath, 
B)r>,6l9'  . ' ■'f'  •-•i.'-M  •■■... 

Ilndflc1d;'  M.  R;' 'A,  8tJri/'*lfopa  and  offices, 
8heffleW/'6J.,  2?i"'  -•••''  ■ 

H.i)iB«®;OtjprhBdr«th  ftit-W-TOn,;Aeid6my 
SdTenoea,  Athp-crt,  32  ‘ ' * 

■'O,,  'Roerre*  BeSgo 

for  a Thf»l0B>VM'Go»Pj*e,  3?6  - '■  ' ■ 

Bill,  ‘J.  G,':  'rbdf  of  ilVa 
XcHris;  406v  -112 ; reof-'of-  rnefora  Hrtj*©, 
St.'Lhni"*,  442  ;-'lk!h'«ta5p«ie  -.SulvBarg© 
dffio©l’N©w  Yo#Jc.  -4?6.  • ' .'  • 

Hi44ujS,‘''SI.  ' 15;’'  CIiilTch-bf''86;'  Crfapin^ 
Northampton,  wdd  ■' 

H'lra©,  K.  -&■  ' ©fftiSetvafiTe  '©Itib, 

Liverpooi,  580.'68'J  ■ ' ■' 

Biiwell,  A.,  houeh'h^T'BfighfrtOylSft^' 
JgfksoD,  T.  G.,  biHId'nW'atGtft'tTna'CbrjSti 
Colfb^^^llOrd,''?^!  ” .H'"  1 ■■ 

Kinif,  C.r  Hoco«b  to4  OnftJBirt  IW>ndoT»,  dOS 
K ch,  A>y  chUreh'deceta’tlon,  PasUT^tstf, 
299,  300;  restibnle  of  Swiss  RxhibilioD, 
Zurich, 

Liuser,  Metcorologieri  Golnmh.  StQtt- 
‘e*rtj’09e.''7n--’ ... 
L'lwson,  G.  A.,-  eDl^3ptn^e^  flf'tbe  Sloyal 
Acadfin?  (“A'y*  '©iwdr:  Moiitati  ' le 


L©©9, -‘W."  idr  wrlisans, 

B-aetfriat^.-OSl:''  ' ' 

IMhabov  W.  R; : ^iketeh-  of  Orefl^pi 
HaddonHaHv^d;  8k«(ehr  of' »h>iVworl{ 
'On  dbWr  of' Chapter-iioQso,  York, 

Xtibae,  Prof.;  '••Aj-arttoent-hotfe'*,  ' Btftlin, 
•-S-28  !. 

Marshall,  W.'Ca!der.'9({iilptureif'‘-roath'') 
at  the*  .Royal  Acidcmy,  805  ^ 1 

Morffa  ' A'- Stallwood,.  ■ RcwirJ'  Schools, 
■RaadJogi’B^i,  217  ' 

Mn^ray,  J.  Eowallaa  Gastle, 'Ayr- 

ehira,'.^! 

MuscraTc,  8.,  torwr  ol'  All'-'  SainVs' 
Church,  Hull,  9i 

NichoU,  S.  J.,  h«iisB  for*  R.Oi  Blshop'^f 
NorthampfoO,  S'W'  o 

Ni'jholj,  G.  B.,  Boardfkhoolr,  Lraaiifigfdft, 
576,  678  . • it  1 . ' . 

North,  C.  N.  M,; 'hsBiBias 'of'WiOche-tir 
Palace,  fiM’  . -n  ■■  ■ - 

Oaltesht'tr,.G.  J.j'towbiAr  P'll'ppo-  D^clb, 
= ' 70  Oatapo  Santo  a’-  Pisa,  8B'J,  Ri3  ■'  ' ’• 
Oliver,  G.  D , residenodj  Cb]^  worth- 
square, 'Oarliile,  801  J / ;• 

Peacock,  J. : warehouse,  Broad-ftreet, 
'-"BlooWabuTy,  412  ; warthouse  and  srables, 
Cbarles-street,  Drury -lane,  511,  5lfl 
Pendred,  H.  W.  : low^pregsupp-  water- 
mdtOT,  5&l ; higb-preawre  water-meter, 
91d,  941 

PinchfB,  F.,  Allianch  Bank,  Reeeut-eirert. 
740  - 


Pit-’,  A.  B. : nied5ieTar'fl'k«ti>he8’^"BrU'oa- 
vSiCh  and  Salisbury,  13’^  155  ; sketo'H  of 
Easter  Sepulchre,’-  'flpckfngtoh,  ' Sill ; 
tketches  of  Ekyiltikn'  eapitala  and 
colutnosi  • 270','  ‘27S'j'‘ikttch‘8  of'  fod'a, 
Amiens  and  '■  Gou«^-!e-Chuieftti;  437  ; 
Sketch  bf  St.  '■  Alban's, '.'Hrtlbora.'' 614  ; 
R^lhhkus  at  MtSnster;’’ 795  ; '■Biltli'hWiB 
St  I'lm*  795;  trest  front,  Mtinster 
Ca'hedra',  836  ' ‘ ' • 

Pi'e,  W.  A.,detailBOfcloiiter9,Bati9bon,872 
Pfley,  “Bx  IVs.'-^lraU  dnd' BtabreSsfe  decdia- 
tion,  516 

Potr.'er,  E.  J..'  RjA.}' ■dejorttidti'S^''al 
VVorlley  Hall,  26,  27 

P.ior,  B.  8,,  maoPr  lodke,  Harrow-fm- 
•.'•'ihir'^HiirJ'853  ; ■ . 

Reeve,  J.  F.,  Sefton  Merre,  ’'liiTrtpogl, 
207,  209-  ■ ...  ... 

Si'cohi,  Sip. 'Oiofleppc;'  design  ToV  Victor 
Bii^Aou'el'MjntitneLr,  347 ' 

Salomons,  K.,  A Wornum,  K.  ^..''hodse  at 
Biarritz,  890 

Sankey,  J.  'G.  • Bishop*-s  Brid^;  Nbr- 
• ' vndh,  277;  Chapel  of  the  fled  Mnunf, 
Lynn. 302  j Haddo'u  Hall,  acb-ner  311 
Bohmitz,  III.  Brubo,  design-  for  Victor 
.£jiiianu'&)  Mo^'umebb,-838 
Scot’;  J.  O.,  commuDion-table,  Canter- 
' bury  Cathedral,  A48 

Setli-Smith,  W,  II.,  aeodnd  premiafed 
detivn  'lor  Police  and  Fire  Brigade 
Slktioac,  Newcastle,  198 


'Sim'-nds,  Q.',^9t'h^  of  alion,'788 

Snell,  jH.  0.,  & Son,  rasiial  wards  for  St. 

George's  UnioD|  Pimlico,  7S5  [ 

Spiers,  R.  P.,  sketches  bf  capitals,  Thilro, 
375  , 

Spiers,  W.  L.|  drawing  of  scdilis.'lVy- 
raondhsm,  513  ! 

Btagio  Stagi,  tomb  of  Filippo  Deci'o.  Rms, 
898. 928  • . 

■Street,  G.  E.,  All  Saints'  Church,  Hull. 
94. 

■ftroog/'J'  doorway,"  Tintern  Abbeyl  4*10, 

, ' r, 

XabHCohJ,  'Prof.,'  Gafiljnldi  Jipaumejit, 
Tiir’n.  574  ■ ' ' . ' ' . 

TarveK,  B.  J.,  Wadhnrat  Park,  Soasei, 
•6i4;53l  . 

Thornycroft,  "W.  Hamo’ ' s^'nlptiire  at 
t>-e  Royal  Acadetnr,'  “ The  ' Uloirer," 
^930'''. 

Vetitf  A Hunt.  N’ot’ingham  Munictpal 
BdilAroga.D^Sa.fa.',, 

Yivarioi,  l3.,  cle're«{r)r,y_  window  I'p 
Giovs^nnl  e Paolo,  y^nic'*,  40?  . 

'VVhterhon'e,  A.,  A'.R.A.,'Cify  and  Guilds 
(if,  London  Toehui;sI  lustitutlon.  W. 

39  • 

IVopJner,  . T..  acnlptiire  at  the  Rova) 
• AWeray,  “-The  Water  Lily,^  693 
"WortKin^on  & Eliood,  propoaed  Alemo*- 
rial  to  Lord  Frederick  Cnvendisli.  802- 
Young,  A,  pr^inlies  In  .Cxhiidge-slrefti^ 
Notting-hill,  107 


IL  LUSTE  ATIONS. 


ABBEY  of  St.  Erntp^ram  R.nt!sbon!  Deiails  of  Cloisters, 
drawn  by- W'.  A.  We,  173.,  . , 

Abbey, Sherboine, Tower  (partial  rebmfflmg of).  Carpenter 
A Ingelow,  Architects.  790 

Abbey,  Tintem,  West  'Eutranpe,  ddawn  by  J.  Strong,  410, 
415  ■ • • ' 

Abbey,  Wostminste7,  Pkn'  of  proposed  Advlition,  by  Mr. 
.lames  Fergusson,' 227  ;'Plnn  showing  Medieval  Build- 
iiiga  interfered  witb"  ByMr.  Ferfjussou's  proposal,  by 
Mr.  Somers  Clarke,  294 

A'-udemy  of-  Scienies,-  Athena,  Oberbaurath  Ritter  von 
Hausen.  Arohiiccr,  i2 

Altar-table,  Canterbury  Cathedral,  Mr,  J.  Oidrid  Scott, 
Arcliftact,  648  • . 

American  Construction:  Iron  Stairi-aae  and  other  Details, 
Barge  Office,  New  York,  A.  G.  Hill,  Arcbiteit,  473,  '491  ; 
Iron  SUiiri-ases  and  other  Details,  Post  Office,  Gin- 
oionati,  623;  Roof  of  Cupola  of  Poet  Office,  St.  Louis, 
J.  6.  HU',  .Architect.,  496  ; Roofing  of  Custom  House 
and  Post  Office,  St..  Louts,  J.  G.  Hill,  Architect,  412 
Amiens  Calhedral ; Font,  sketched  by  A.  B.  Pite,  417 
Aoglo'Saxon  Caakot  in  the  British  MuBeutn,  786,  835 
Apar;ment-hous6  iu  Berlin,  Prof.  Luc-*e,  Architect,  838 
Approaches  to  Old  London  Bridge,  drawn  by  H.  W. 
Biewer,  648-651 

Artisans'  Dwellings,  Bkickfriars,  "W.  Hewson  Lees,  Archi- 
tect, 621 

Athens,  Academy  of  Sciences,  Oberbaurath  Ritter  von 
Hausen,  Archuect,  13 

BANK,  the  AJlianeo,  Eegent-street,  F.  Pinches,  Artlit- 
tect,  746 

Bank,  London  a-.d  County,  lung's-crOBB,  Glover  A Salter, 
Architec:s,  510 

Barcelona,  Cloisters  of  St.  Puudel  Camp,  313 
Barrack  Store  at  Hanover,  585 

BassersUirf,  Church  at.  Decoration,  Herr  A.  Koch,  Archi- 
tect, 299i  300 

Buth,  Turkish,  fur  Ilorsos,  802 
Berlin,  Modern  Street  Architec'ure,  16,  33 
Bishop's  Bridge,  Norwich,  sketched  by  J.  Gibbons  Snnkey, 
277 

Board  Schools,  Leamington,  G.  B.  Nichols  A Son,  Archi- 
tects, 576,  578 

Board  SchooD,  Reading,  Morris  A Stallwood,  Architects, 
245,  247 

Bridge,  the  Bishop’s,  Norwich,  sketched  by  J.  Gibbons 
Sankey, 277 

Bridge,  Old  London,  drawn  by  If.  W.  Brewer,  648-651 
Brunswick  Church  of  St.  Ulrich,  tketched  bv  A.  B.  Pite. 
j34 

CALLE  DEL  MERCADO,  Logrofio,  Spain,  164 
Cambridge,  Qoaint  Corners  of,  822,  834  855 
Campo  Santo,  Proposed,  Westminster  Abbey,  suggested 
by  Mr.  James  Fergusson,  227  ; Plan  showing  Medimval 
Buildings  ii  terfered  with  by  Mr.  Fergusjon’s  Proposal, 
by  Mr.  Somers  Clarke,  284 
Capitals  and  Columns,  Egyptian,  270,  275 
Casket,  Anglo-Saioii,  in  the  British  Museum,  786,  835 
Castle,  Kowallan,  Ayrshire,  drawn  by  J.  O.  T.  Murray, -184 
Caiuul  Wards,  Pimlico,  for  St.  George’s  Uiion,  H.  Saxon 
Si. ell  A Son,  Architects,  755 
Calhedral,  Ain'ene:  Font,  sketched  by  A.  B.  Pife,417 
Cathedral,  Canterbury  : Communion  Table,  J.  Oidrid 
Scott,  Architect,  648 

Ca'h'dral,  Chartres  ; Screen  in  Ap'c,  864 
Cathedral,  Miiabter : Wett  Front,  drawn  hr  A B Pite 
826 

Cathedral,  Old  St.  PaLl’s,  drawn  by  H,  W.  Brewer,  168 
Calbedral,  Peterborough  ; Piers  of  Tower,  drawn  by  Mr. 
R.  Garwood,  t96,  70y 

C-ibedriil,  RatUbon  : view  from  So  th  Aisle,  dravrn  ly  A 
B Pile,  66 


Ciithedral  and  Neumimaterkirche,  Wiirzburir.  drawn  bv  IT 
W.  Brewer,  419  e.  .7  - 

Calhedral  Plans:  Bamberg,  657;  Lincoln  614-  Noyon 
6 7;  Rati-bon.  716 ; Ubn,  715  ’ ’ 

Cavendish  MeiuorisI,  proposed,  Worthington  A Elgood. 
Architects,  869 


1 Ceiling,  Wortley  Hall,  Designed  bv  R.  J.  Poyuter,  B.A  , 

I 26  . ■ ' 

; Ch;ipel  of  the  Red  Monnt.  Lvmn,  drawn  by  J.  Gibbons 
Sankey, 302 

Chapter  House,  Y'  rk,  Ironwork  on  Door,  driwn  by  W.  R. 
Letboby,  310 

Chateau  de  Blois  : Stairca-e  'Newol.  933  ; Plan,  9-42 
Che  paide  in  the  Time  if  Henry  Till  , drawn  by  II.  IV, 

, Brewer,  HS 

Children’s  Hospital,  Wirral,  JolftClarke,  Architect,  480, 
482,  4:.7.753 

Chimneypiecc,  Old,  Ipswich,  drawn  by  Mr.  Frank  Brown, 
4-46 

Church  Decoration,  Basaers'erf,  Herr  A.  Ko.'b,  Architect, 
298,  300 

Church,  All  Ssints',  Hull  (the  lute  G.  E.  Street,  B.A., 
Architect):  propoaed  Walsbam  Memorial  Tower,  S. 
Miisgrave,  Architect,  94 

Church,  Blakeney,  N'O'fidfc;  I' ferior  as  proposed  to  be 
restored  by  Mr.  Herbert  J.  Green,  Architect,  343 
Church,  Cou’cy-lc-Chiteau  : Font,  sketched  by  A,  B.  Pite, 
417 

Church,  lleckingfoD : Easter  Sepolcbre,  drawn  by  A.  B. 
Pite,  204 

Church,  Independent,  Lower  Edmonton,  Borer  A Dobb, 
Architects,  l66 

Cliurdi  of  the  New  Minster,  Wurzburg,  drawn  by  H.  W. 
Brewer,  -443 

Church,  North  Kensington,  J.  E.  K.  Cu’ts,  Architect, 
. 71 

Church,  Pres’ijtorjan,  Hartlepool,  T.  L.  Banks  A Tovrn- 
wnd,  Arebiteets,  73 

Church  i f St.  Alban's,  HoPoru  (a  new  view,  by  A.  B. 

Pile),  W.  Butterfield,  Architect,  614 
Church,  St.  Crispin’s,  Northampton,  M.  H.  Holding, 
Architect,  860 

Church  of  St,  John  the  Divine,  Gainsborough,  Somers 
Clarke,  jun.,  A J.  T.  Micklethw.aite,  .irchitects,  932 
Church,  Sr.a.  Maria  de  la  Kedonda,  Logrofio,  164 
Church,  St.  Michuera,  Coppenball,  Jus.  Brooks,  Archi- 
tect, 7'  2 

Church,  St.  Ubicb,  Bronswlck,  sketched  by  A.  B.  Pite, 
134  , 

Churcb,  Scand'niiviaii,  Liverpool,  W.  D.  Caroe,  M.A., 
Architect,  3 6 

Church,  Scottish  National,  Pont-street,  Belgravia,  J.  Mac- 
vicar  Jndereon,  Architect,  4-41,  463 
Church,  Uptou  (JorigregalionHl,  Mr.  T.  L.  Banks,  Archi- 
tect, 489 

Church,  Wymondham  : Terra-c..tta  Sediiia,  drawn  bv 
W.  L,  Spiers,  512 

City,  a Deserted,  dra^vn  by  II.  "W.  Brewer,  21 

City  and  Guilds  of  London  Technical  Institution,  A. 

VVaterhouae,  A.R.A.,  Architect,  18,  39 
Clere^to^y  Window,  S3.  Giovanni  e Paulo,  Venice,  by 
Vivnrini,  463 

Cloisters,  Abbey  of  St.  Emmeram,  Ralisboo,  drawn  by 
IV.  A.  Pite,  372 

Cloisters.  St.  Pan  del  Camp,  Barcelona,  313 
Clubhouse,  Liverpool  Conservative,  F.  A G.  Holme, 
Archi  ccts,  59  653 

College,  C*'rpus  Cliristi,  Oxford:  New  Buildings,  T.  G. 

Jackson.  M..'i.,  Architect,  784 
College,  Theological,  Design  for,  byJ.  0.  Harris,  Archi- 
tect, 376 

Columo,  Meteorological,  Stuttgart,  P.  Lauser,  Architect, 
696,  ill 

Columns  and  Capitals,  Egyptian,  270,  275 
Communion  Table,  Cauterbury  Cathedral,  J.  Oidrid  Scott, 
Architect,  548 

Corpus  Christ!  College,  Oxford:  New  Buildings,  T.  G. 

Jackson,  M A.,  Architect,  7e4 
Cottage,  Balroth-Buiry,  co,  Meath,  T.  N.  Deane  A Son, 
Architects,  266 

DECORATION  of  Church,  Basserstorf,  Herr  A.  Koch, 
Architect,  298,  3Q0 

Decoration  of  Hall  and  Staircase,  designed  by  E.  W. 
Poley,  Architect,  616 

Decorations  at  Wortley  Hall,  designed  by  E.  J.  Poyuter, 
R.A.,  26.  27  (coiour<-d  plate) 

“ Deserted,"  drawn  by  II.  W,  Brewer,  24 


Design  for  a Theologioal  College,  by  J.  0.  Harris,  .4rchi. 
teet,376 

Details  of  American  Ccmstruction  : Iron  SCairoase,  Ac.,. 
Barge  Office,  New  York,  J,  G.  Hill;  Architect,  478,  4'.)1  ; 
Ic-'ii  Staircases,  Post  Office,  Cincinnati,  62"4  ; Roof  of 
Cupola  of  Post  Office,  St.  Louis,  J.  G.  Hill,  Arobitect. 
46e 

Djdlhasbi.  Sculptured  Tomb  at,  310 

Door  of  Chapter  House,  York,  ironwork,  drawn  by  W.  R.. 

. Lathaby,  349 

Door-head.  Carved  Oak.  for  Billiard-room,  "Wortlev  Hall, 
designed  by  John  Fisher,  75  J 

Doorways,  Rowalian  Castle,  Ayrshire,  drawn  by  J.  C.  T_ 
Murray.  434 

Doorway,  M'est  Front,  Salisbury  Cathedral,  eketohed  by 
A.  B.  rile,  135 

Doorway,  Tintern  .4bbey,  drawn  by  J.  Strong,  419,  41.5 
Druwi'  g-rooni,  Englelleld-green,  R.  W.  Edis,  F.S.A., 
Architect,  3ii9 

Dwellings  for  Artisans,  Blackfriars,  "W.  Hewson  Lees,. 
Architect,  621 

Dwellings  for  the  Poor,  C.  King,  Architect,  60S 

EASTER  Sepulchre.  TIeckington,  d awii  by  A.  B.  Pite,  2 4. 
Egyptian  Temples.  Plana  of,  268 
Egyplian  Tombs.  232.  234,  268 

Exhibiliou,  Zurich,  Vestibule  in.  A,  Koch,  Architect,  67i 
587 

FIRE  Brigade  and  Police  Stalions.  Newcastle:  First 
Prcniiatcd  Design,  A.  B.  Gibson.  Architect.  106 ; Second) 
Premiated  Design,  W.  H,  Heth-Smith,  .Irchiteet,  198 
Firedog,  Wrought-iron,  Hoddon  Hall,  drawn  by  W,  R. 
Lethaliy,  336 

Fonts  : Amiens  Cnihedral  and  Coney  le  Chateau,  skolchcii 
by  .-V  B.  Pite,  417 

Free  Library,  BeH'aat,  T.  N.  Deane  A Son,  Architects,  23Gw 
233,  243  ' 

Fret-saw  Arm  for  Lathe,  374 

GARDENER'S  Cottage.  Balrath-Buiry,  co.  Meath,  T.  N. 
Deane  A Son,  Architects,  266 

Garibaldi  Monument,  Turin,  Prof.  E.  Tabacchi,  Sculptor, 


Oodiva,  Lady,  by  C.  B.  Birch,  A.E.A.,  655 

HADDON  Hall:  West  Corner  of  North  Front,  aketcheib 
by  J.  Gibbons  Sankey,  311;  ’WrougUt-iron  Firedog, 
drawn  by  W.  R.  Lcthaby,  330 
Hnlberstadt  Rathhaus.  555 

Hall  of  House,  Englefleld-green,  R.  W.  Edis,  F.S.A.^ 
A rchitect, 3 9 
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English  Architecture: 
1884. 

;URING  the  ji.Tst  few 
day.s  many  of  us 
having  been  wisli- 
ing  each  other,  in- 
dividually, “ A 
happy  New-Year,”  a wish 
which  we  heg  hereby  to 
offer  collectively  to  oiir 
readers,  subscribers,  and 
coadjutors  at  home  and 
abroad,  to  all  wlio  are  in- 
terested in  the  various  sub- 
jects, 2)ractical  and  artistic, 
of  which  it  is  our  duty  as 
well  as  our  pleasure  to  treat. 
More  especially  are  our  good 
wishes  offered  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  profession  of 
architecture,  in  Avliose  wel- 
fare we  are  bound  to  feel 
interested,  and  from  whom  we  hope  for  the 
continuance  of  a reciprocal  feeling  of  interest 
and  goodwill.  And  while  expressing  this 
feeling  in  regard  to  the  profession  at  large,  as 
those  for  whom,  in  the  common  plirase  of  a 
bidding  prayer  on  the  “ Founders’  Day  ” of 
some  institutions,  “more  especially  are  we 
bound  to  pray,”  we  may  naturally  extend  our 
view  further,  looking  past  the  architects  to 
architecture  herself,  the  noble  artistic  hand- 
maiden of  civilised  life,  and  consider  what  are 
her  prospects  and  conditions  at  present,  and 
with  what  reasonable  hopes  we  may  wish  to 
English  architecture,  also,  a happy  new- year, 
and  many  succeeding  and  prosperous  anniver- 
saries. 

The  most  fivvourahle  point  in  regard  to  the 
architectural  work  which  is  rising  up  around 
us  at  the  moment,  may  be  said  to  be  this,  that 
it  leaves  room  for  a very  free  choice  in  regard 


to  the  direction  in  which  it  may  be  further 
worked  out.  The  satisfaction  to  be  derived 
from  this  consideration  relates,  bou’cver,  rather 
to  the  future  than  to  the  present.  An  impartial 
critical  review  of  cun-ent  English  arcliitccture 
(if  we  may  use  the  expression)  shows  a state  of 
the  art  of  architectural  design  in  which  those 
qualities  of  logical  and  harmonious  treatment  of 
every  portion  of  a design  in  refei'ence  to  aleading 
idea,  the  observance  of  whicli  constitutes  style, 
are  almost  entirely  abrogated,  and  the  object 
of  architects  seems  to  be  to  throw  together, 
pell-mell,  details  from  various  styles,  so  as  to 
leave  it  difficult  to  assign  any  definition  to  the 
result,  unless  we  accept  as  such  the  title  rather 
happily  suggested  the  other  day  by  a well- 
known  member  of  the  profession, — the 
“They-all-do-it”  style.  Now,  we  are  by 
no  means  complaining  of  the  fact,  sc, 
that  it  should  be  difficult  any  longer  to 
describe  a building  simply  as  “Gothic”  or 
Classic  ” ; on  the  coutraiy,  we  have  always 
upheld  that  modern  architecture  should  be, 
and  might  be,  something  more  than  a mere 
repetition,  however  ably  carried  out,  of  this  or 
that  style  of  the  past.  As  long  as  that  system 
of  mere  repetition  was  kept  up,  of  course  it 
was  necessary  that  architectural  criticism 
should  accept  the  fact  to  a certain  extent. 
Granting  the  conditions,  there  might  be  good 
modern  Gothic  and  bad  modern  Gothic  ; and 
there  might  here  and  there  be  examples  of 
works  in  which,  though  not  a detail  could  be 
found  which  was  not  in  the  books,  there  was 
distinct  originality  in  general  design  and  com- 
bination. So  in  regard  to  the  pot-pourri 
fashion  (for  we  have  declined  to  call  it  “ style  ”) 
of  the  present  moment ; there  is  pot-pourri 
whicli  is  merely  weak  and  shambling,  and 
there  is  pot-pourri,  such  as  Mr.  Norman 
Shaw’s  at  the  foot  of  St.  James’s-street,  which 
is  really  picturesque  and  fascinating  in  general 
treatment,  and  only  makes  us  regret  that  some 


of  the  details  are  so  little  worthy  of  the  main 
character  of  the  building.  But  the  kind  of 
originality  which  is  aimed  at  by  this  composite 
manner  is  a false,  not  a true,  originality. 
There  is  no  formative  spirit  in  it.  It  is  simply 
a throwing  together  of  incongruous  details  in 
a thoughtless  and  illogical  manner  quite  at 
variance  with  anything  which  is  in  the  true 
interest  of  the  word  “ design.”  And  the 
worst  of  it  is  that,  in  order  to  render  the  union 
possible  at  all,  the  baser  and  weaker  forms  of 
past  architecture  have  to  be  selected.  Pure 
Gothic  detail  will  not  assimilate  with  pure 
Classic  detail,  by  any  ingenuity  of  derange- 
ment. But  details  of  very  poor  and  debased 
Classic  type,  out  of  which  the  true  artistic 
siiirit  of  Classicism  has  departed,  may  be  mixed 
up  with  details  of  poor  and  debased  Gothic,  in 
which  the  true  Gothic  sinrit  of  design  has 
been  weakened  and  emasculated.  By  getting 
rid,  in  short,  of  the  best  and  strongest  elements 
of  both  styles,  and  selecting  only  the  weaker 
and  more  debased,  you  may  manage  to  mix 
the  two  in  a passable  sort  of  manner  ; for,  as 
all  the  details  together  are  bad,  there  is  at 
least  tliat  sort  of  unity  between  them,  what- 
ever that  may  be  worth. 

This  is  what  a great  deal  of  recent  architec- 
ture in  England,  and  in  London  especially, 
consists  of  ; and  however  its  deficiencies  may 
be  carried  off  by  excellent  workmanship,  of 
which  there  has  been  a great  deal,  especially 
the  introduction  of  very  superior  brickwork 
(which  we  admit  to  be  a very  suitable  material 
for  Loudon  street  architecture),  it  is  a mere 
fashion,  requiring  little  or  no  thought  to 
carry  it  out,  and  in  reality  appealing,  like 
the  Gothic  revival,  to  a sentiment  or  associa- 
tion in  relation  to  a past  period,  not  to  any 
intrinsic  principle  of  architectural  design. 
Let  it  be  granted  that  the  brick  house,  in 
the  prevalent  manner,  is  a welcome  enough 
change  from  stucco, — that  is  but  a negative 
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praise.  The  positive  result  is  that,  with  all 
the  money  expended  on  these  brick  buildings, 
which  represent  a by  no  means  economical 
form  of  architecture,  we  are  not  only  losing 
the  sense  of  style,  but  of  architectural  dignity 
also.  This  is  lamentably  apparent,  in  some 
cases,  where  the  Queen  Anne  fashion  has 
developed  itself  in  the  form  of  churches  and 
other  large  buildings,  in  which  its  deficiency 
in  breadth  and  dignity  is  felt  far  more_  than  in 
the  case  of  private  houses.  But  even  in  these 
latter,  piquancy  of  detail  and  little  picture.sque 
oddities  of  construction,  which  give  a quality 
of  “ unexpectedness  ” to  a building,  and  which 
are  found  in  the  best  examples,  do  not,  to  our 
thinking,  atone  for  the  lack  of  that  architec- 
tectural  dignity  which  should  belong  even  to 
a street  house  of  the  first  class.  We  may 
illustrate  the  point  by  reference  to  the  two 
view.s  of  modern  Berlin  street  architecture 
which  are  engraved  in  the  present  number. 
We  do  not  say  that  they  represent  a style  of 
architecture  with  which  we  are  entirely  in 
.sympathy.  They  verge  a little  too  much  on 
tile  sort  of  architecture  which  is  commonly 
spoken  of  as  “ handsome.”  But  they  do  repre- 
sent a dignity  and  largeness  of  manner  which 
appears  to  ns  to  be  a better  tjqie  of  what  the 
leading  street  houses  of  a great  capital  should 
be,  than  the  buildings  with  nondescript  assort- 
ment of  detail,  and  piquant  fancies  of  different 
kinds,  which  we  see  put  up  in  our  own  streets. 
Modern  civilised  life  is  more  truly  represented 
-by  dignity  and  finish  than  l.iy  piquancy  of 
architectural  exteriors  ; and  certainly  architec- 
ture Is  better  represented  by  buildings  which 
show  logical  unity  of  method  and  treatment, 
even  if  not  of  the  highest  type,  than  by  a ■pot- 
pourri of  incongruous  details  swept  together 
from  the  leavings  of  decayed  style.s,  with  no 
'Unity  of  method  to  combine  them. 

The  most  satisfactory  consideration  in  refer- 
ence to  English  architecture,  a-s  we  observed, 
is  that  it  seems  really  to  be  just  now  in  a 
somewhat  untrammelled  condition,  not  com- 
mitted to  anything  in  particular,  and  that 
there  is  room  and  suggestion  for  the  endeavour 
to  work  out  some  new  forms  in  a better  and 
more  considerate  manner  than  is  being  gene- 
rally attempted  at  present.  One  thing  is, 
Iiowever,  quite  certain  : that  nothing  of  this 
kind  can  be  done  without  thought,  and  with- 
out bestowing  more  consideration  on  the 
working  out  of  design,  and  less  on  mere 
draughtsmanship,  than  is  done  at  present. 
Instead  of  throwing  together  details  borrowed 
from  various  sources,  let  our  architectural 
designers  endeavour  to  refine  upon  these  ele- 
ments of  detail,  using  them  as  suggestions  to 
be  worked  into  better  shape,  and  to  be  har- 
monised into  a logical  and  congruous  style  ; 
and  then  something  may  be  evolved  out  of  the 
present  mixture  of  heterogeneous  elements 
which  has  been  too  hastily  accepted  as  repre- 
senting the  architectural  tastes  and  inclinations 
of  the  day. 

It  has  often  been  suggested  of  late  years 
that  if  anything  like  novelty  and  originality  of 
style  can  be  achieved,  it  is  most  likely  to  be 
done  by  the  fusion  of  Gothic  and  Classic  ele- 
ments. Something  definite  in  this  direction 
seems  to  be  represented  in  Mr.  Waterhouse’s 
building  for  the  Technical  College  of  London, 
of  which  we  publish  an  illustration.  This, 
like  the  more  fashionable  manner  of  the  day, 
can  hardly  be  called  either  Gothic  or  Classic  ; 
but  the  union  of  the  two  elements  is  carried 
out  in  a very  ditferent  manner  from  that 
adopted  by  the  Queen -Annists.  The  sym- 
metrical balance  of  the  de.sign  recalls  Classic 
precedent.  Some  of  the  detjvils  verge  more  on 
Classic  than  Gothic  form  ; but  the  building 
exhibits  a certain  force  and  effectiveness  in  the 
moulding  and  other  details  which  is  so  far 
Gothic  in  feeling  and  effect,  that  it  is  suited  to 
our  climate,  which  the  types  of  Classic  moulding 
and  detail  are  not,  except  under  unusually 
favourable  circumstances  of  weather  and  atmo- 
sphere. The  architecture  is  simple  and  unelabo- 
rate, but  that  is  in  accordance  with  the  objects 
and  nature  of  the  building  ; its  architectural 
character  is  that  of  practical  common-sense ; and 
herein  we  may  point  to  it  as  a very  favourable 
example  of  English  architecture  of  the  day, 
wliicli,  without  pretending  to  great  artistic 


effect,  is  simple,  broad,  and  unpretending  in 
style,  and  free  from  any  suspicion  of  oddity 
. or  tricks  of  effect.  This,  of  course,  is  not  all 
that  we  can  demand  from  architecture  on  a 
large  scale  ; but  there  is  a time  to  be  rich  and 
decorative  in  architecture,  and  a time  to 
refrain  from  too  much  adornment  or  display  ; 
and  the  Technical  Schools  building,  considering 
its  object  and  uses,  hits  the  mean  very  hap- 
pily, and  is  an  example  of  the  architectural 
common-sense  and  propiety  which  we  should 
wish  to  see  characterising  modern  English 
architecture  iu  its  every-day  aspet. 

Having  passed  beyond  the  architects  to  speak 
of  architecture  generally,  we  may  for  a moment 
revert  to  the  professional  side  of  the  subject, 
and  consider  whether  there  is  anything  for 
special  observation  in  reUition  to  the  present 
position  of  the  profession.  We  fear  this  can- 
not be  regarded  as  satisfactory  altogether  ; but 
at  the  same  time  the  causes  for  dissatisfaction 
are  in  some  sense  more  apparent  than  real.  It 
is  impossible  to  blink  the  fact  that  the  archi- 
tectural profession  is  not  much  iu  favour  at 
present,  so  far  as  we  may  regard  the  public 
press  as  the  organ  of  public  opinion.  How  far 
does  this  journalistic  criticism  represent  edu- 
cated public  opinion  1 And  so  fur  as  it  does, 
how  far  is  that  opinion  justified  1 As  to  the 
first  part  of  the  question,  our  belief  is  that 
there  is  hardly  such  a thing  at  all  in  England 
as  educated  public  opinion  about  architecture. 
It  is  a subject  about  which  the  public  in 
general,  to  invert  an  ordinary  form  of  expres- 
sion, care  little  and  know  less.  Consequently, 
they  are  very  much  dragged  in  the  wake  of 
newspaper  opinions,  which  in  a general  way 
are  probably,  on  this  class  of  subjects,  of  even 
less  value.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  there 
is  any  European  country  with  a daily  press  so 
ill-informed  as  ours  about  most  matters  con- 
nected with  architectural  art  and  architectural 
practice,  and  so  ready,  in  spite  of  th.it  want  of 
information,  to  pronounce  sweeping  criticLsin.s, 
sometimes  ignorant,  sometimes  spiteful ; often 
both.  The  sort  of  irregular  guerilla  warfare 
carried  on  against  architects  in  the  press  at 
present  appears,  however,  to  be  only  one 
development  of  a common  weakness  of  English 
social  character.  From  time  to  time  there 
comes  over  English  society  a desire  to  have 
something  or  somebody  to  abuse.  This  spirit 
holds  “ movable  feasts,”  and  at  present  it  hc^ 
fastened,  like  a sort  of  vampire,  on  the  archi- 
tect. When  a leader-writer  is  short  of  a sub- 
ject, he  abuses  architects.  It  has  become 
a fashion  to  do  so,  and  he  is  sure  of  a certain 
amount  of  answering  sympathy  from  readers 
who  know  even  less  about  the  subject,  if  that 
be  possible,  than  himself.  Apart  from  that, 
there  are  in  some  quarters  special  personal 
influences  at  work,  the  existence  of  which  is 
perfectly  well  known,  and  which  ought  to 
render  architects,  if  they  consulted  their  own 
dignity,  much  more  indifferent  to  the  kind  of 
libel  frequently  directed  against  them  than 
they  sometimes  appear  to  be.  To  answer  such 
attacks  appears  to  us  to  be  not  only  derogatory, 
but  inexpedient,  as  an  interference  with  a fonn 
of  amusement  which  cannot  in  the  long  run 
discredit  any  but  the  persons  who  indulge  in  it, 
and  the  editors  who  are  careless  or  ill-informed 
enough  to  countenance  it.  Referring  to  one 
special  case  of  recent  occurrence,  we  doubt 
very  much  whether  the  official  representative 
body  of  the  profession  acted  wisely  in  replying 
formally  by  letter  to  an  attack  of  this  kind. 
To  our  thinking  they  paid  the  “ society  ” 
journal  which  inserted  the  libel  far  too  high  a 
compliment  in  noticing  it.  No  person  of  sense 
would  ever  have  believed  such  statements  upon 
such  authority. 

If  we  come  from  the  moral  to  the  architec- 
tural side  of  the  subject  we  cannot  but  feel 
that  in  so  far  as  the  architectural  profession 
falls  short  of  what  it  should  accomplish,  the 
responsibility  for  this  must,  to  some  extent,  be 
shared  by  the  public,  who  are  its  employers. 
The  English  public  do  not  know  what  they 
want  in  architecture,  and  they  will  never  be 
satisfied  till  they  get  it.  A few  years  ago  they 
all  wanted  Gothic  buildings,  and  put  them- 
selves into  the  hands  of  clerics,  and  if  the 
Gothic  detail  was  right  they  never  cared  for 
anything  else  ; indeed,  a church  architect  who 
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had  talked  about  warming  and  ventilation 
would  have  been  scouted,  as  probably  unsound. 
Now,  under  the  influence  of  a sort  of  sanitary 
mania,  the  public  all  want  patent  drainage  and 
ventilation,  and  profess  to  despise  everything 
else,  and  lose  sight  even  of  the  idea  that  archi- 
tecture is  an  art.  Our  opinion  has  always 
been  that  the  English  architectural  profession 
has  leaned,  during  the  last  generation,  too 
exclusively  towards  the  artistic  and  what  may 
bo  called  the  sentiment  side  of  their  profes- 
sion, though  there  have  always  been  brilliant 
and  notable  exceptions  to  this.  There  is  a 
great  improvement  in  regard  to  this  now,  far 
more  than  the  public  and  their  self-constituted 
instructors  are  aware  of  ; the  danger  seems  to 
us  to  be  now  that  the  artistic  side  of  the  pro- 
fession should  be  forgotten,  and  that  architects, 
who,  like  other  persons,  “must  please  to  live,” 
should  be  required  to  become  mere  pLauners, 
drainers,  and  ventilators.  We  see  indications 
of  this  sort  of  spirit  in  the  denunciations 
which  are  made  every  now  and  then  in  the 
House  of  Commons  against  any  expenditure 
on  architectural  effect  or  architectui-al  style  ; 
a feeling  which  is  absolutely  contrary  to  that 
which  has  always  pervaded  great  states  in 
great  periods  of  their  history.  If  we  have 
forgotten  to  care  for  architectural  beauty  in 
our  streets,  we  have  dropped,  at  all  events,  one 
of  the  tiistes  which  bus  always  hitherto  been 
a concomitant  of  the  highest  civilisation  and 
of  true  national  greatness.  Absit  omen  I 


THE  THAMES  COMMUNICATION 
QUESTION. 

Among  the  Bills  deposited  in  accordance  with 
Standing  Orders,  and  of  which  we  gave  some 
particulars  in  a recent  number  (vol.  xlv.,  p. 
874),  which  are  now  undergoing,  or  speedily  to 
undergo,  official  dissection,  few  are  likely  to 
arouse  more  attention,  or  to  arouse  greater 
opposition  of  opinion  in  the  ensuing  session, 
than  those  connected  with  the  question  of 
further  communication  across  the  Thames.  It 
is  not  to  the  credit  of  our  methods  of  carrjdng 
out  public  works  that  there  should  be  so  wide 
a difference  of  opinion  as  still  exists  on  the 
subject.  For  wide  difference  of  opinion  on 
such  a practical  subject  implies  the  pfevalence 
of  ignorance.  The  points  necessary  to  bring 
forward  in  order  to  let  such  a question  settle 
itself,  and  appear  in  its  own  form  to  the  public, 
whether  as  a magnificent  and  beneficent  archi- 
tectural scheme,  a wise  compromise  between 
opposing  interests,  a well-meant  blunder,  or  a 
palpable  job,  are  easy  to  find.  It  is  not  for  a 
moment  to  be  supposed  that  it  is  impossible, 
or  even  very  difficult,  to  arrive  at  a con- 
clusion as  between  these  different  views. 
How  such  a conclusion  would  be  arrived 
at  in  almost  any  other  European  country, 
we  will  presently  remind  our  readers  ; but 
let  us  first  inquire  how  these  projects  are 
treated  among  ourselves.  There  are  various 
bodies  that  have  interest  in,  or  control  over, 
the  Thames  and  its  navigation.  To  the  Thames 
London  owes  its  birth,  its  wealth,  and  its  cha- 
racter as,  to  some  extent,  the  commercial 
metropolis  of  the  world.  Thus  the  Corpora- 
tion of  London  has,  and  always  has  had,  a 
voice  as  to  any  proposed  interference  with  the 
river,  as  far  as  a free  sea  passage  downwards 
from  directly  below  London  Bridge,  is  concerned. 
Then  the  Conservators  of  the  Thames  are  an 
important  body,  constituted  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, exerting  defined  powers,  and  under  whose 
recent  management  a marked  and  steady  im- 
provement in  the  tidal  flow  and  navigable 
character  of  the  river  has  taken  place,  and  is 
still  in  progress.  The  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  however  they  may  have  extended  their 
action  beyond  the  limits  originally  contem- 
plated, have  also  had  much  to  do  with  the 
Thames.  They  have  provided  London  with  a 
noble  system  of  river  walling  over  a portion 
of  the  banks  of  the  river  ; and  they  have  suc- 
cessfully undertaken  the  task  of  freeing,  and 
to  some  extent  rebuilding,  the  bridges  within 
their  district.  Each  of  these  bodies  has  its 
rights,  its  powers,  its  duties,  and  also,  unfor- 
tunately, its  views.  Tlie  divergence  of  these 
views  is  such  v.s  to  prove  that  at  least  two  out 
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of  the  three  bodies  have  not  arrived  at  a full 
appreciation  of  the  elements  of  the  problem 
which  they  propose  to  solve. 

Of  the  controlling  features  of  the  case  one  or 
two  only  can  be  mentioned  as  universally 
acknowledged.  That  tliere  is  a contrariety 
between  certain  requirements  is  one  of  these. 
The  need  (if  such  there  be)  of  the  littoral  dis- 
tricts east  of  London  Bridge  to  have  a direct 
means  of  communication  with  one  another,  is 
a need  which  chishes  witli  the  more  ancient 
and  important  need  of  maintaining  the  river 
channel,  not  only  as  practically  navigable,  but 
as  protected  against  any  avoidable  impediment, 
from  the  Nore  to  the  Upper  Pool.  Thus 
while,  in  order  to  facilitate  or  to  create  h land 
traffic  from  the  northern  to  the  southern  bank 
of  the  Thames,  the  erection  of  a series  of  low- 
level  bridges  of  uninterrupted  roadway  would 
unquestionably  be  the  readiest  method,  the 
adoption  of  such  an  expedient  would  have  the  ■ 
effect  of  moving  down  the  Port  of  London  to 
the  seaAvard  of  the  easternmost  of  such  bridges. 
Therefore  by  common,  if  not  by  universal, 
assent,  that  method  of  crossing  the  Thames  is 
out  of  the  question.  Then  coiue  the  compro- 
mises ; of  either  one  or  more  lofty  bridges, 
spanning  the  river  at  such  a height  as  to  allow 
of  the  uninterrupted  passage  of  the  craft,  at 
all  times  of  tide  ; of  subterranean  passage  ; and 
of  a low-level  bridge  with  one  or  more  archways 
or  channels  made  so  as  to  open  and  to  close, 
for  the  alternate  accommodation  of  both  river 
and  roadway  traffic.  Of  these  methods,  the 
two  first  are  advocated  by  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works  and  their  Engi- 
neer, the  third  by  the  City  Architect. 
The  advantages  or  disadvantages  of  each 
are_  as  follows.  A high  - level  bridge, 
which,  in  addition  to  being  a magnificent 
architectural  feature,  would  be  uuobjec'tionable 
(or  nearly  so)  as  regarded  navigation,  must 
have  the  surface  of  its  roadway  something  like 
130  ft.  above  the  low-water  level  of  the 
Thames.  It  is  exceedingly  questionable 
whether  any  traffic  of  an  amount  sufficient  to 
justify,  or,  indeed,  to  excuse,  the  outlay 
requisite,  would  climb  to  this  height,  in  order 
to  use  the  bridge.  For  a tunnel,  on  the  other 
band,  a descent  of  about  half  the  height,  or  to 
some  /O  ft.  below  low-water  level,  be 

enough,  but  that  would  partly  depend  ‘ on  the 
state  of  the  bed  of  the  river  at  the  point 
selected  for  crossing.  And  then  it  has  to  be 
remembered  that  the  general  level  of  the 
streets  is  above,  not  only  low-water,  but  high- 
water,  level  ; so  that  the  choice  may,  perhaps, 
be  reduced  to  that  between  an  ascent  or  a 
descent  of  100  ft.  in  either  case.  It  has  to  be 
shown  whether  any  traffic  would  be  created  by 
such  a facility  ; and  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  experience  of  Southwark  Bridge  is  adverse 
to  that  hypothesis. 

With  regard  to  the  low-level  bridge  with 
openings,  it  would  be  of  the  nature  of  a com- 
promise between  the  interruption  of  land  and 
of  water  traffic.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
it  ^yould  seriously  interfere  with  the  free  navi- 
gation of  the  Thame.s,  t!ie  pa.ssage  up  and 
down  which  would  be  reduced  to  a fourth  or  a 
fifth  of  its  present  width,  and  would  be 
rendered  intermittent  instead  of  uninterrupted  ; 
and  the  land  traffic  would  also  be  intermittent. 
Whether  the  moveable  spaces  were  made  to 
open  at  stated  intervals,  or  on  the  arrival  of  a 
vessel  at  the  bridge,  would,  perhaps,  throw  the 
balance  of  inconvenience  on  either  the  land  or 
the  water  traffic  ; but,  roughly  speaking,  each 
would  suffer  a material  check.  When  the 
expense  of  a bridge  is  considered  it  will,  pro- 
bably, be  found  that  while  a low-level  bridge 
would  cost  somewhat  less  in  structure,  and 
veiy  much  less  in  approaches,  than  a high-level 
bridge,  it  would  run  far  more  risk  of  great  cost 
in  foundations,  which  incur  that  portion  of  the 
cost  which  it  is  mostdifficult  accurately  to  fore- 
cast. And  when  we  remember  the  interference 
that  the  piers  alone,  even  if  each  span  were 
made  to  open,  would  cause  to  both  flow  and 
trade  of  the  river,  and  when  the  problematical 
character  of  the  land  traffic  is  borne  in  mind, 
it  ^ hardly  seems  as  if  the  opening  low-level 
bridge  can  have  any  great  advantage  over 
either  ^ of  the  expedients  before  discussed. 
The  high-level  bridge  or  the  tunnel  might 
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prove  to  involve  heavy  outlay  for  no  adequate 
result ; the  low-level  swing  bridge,  at,  per- 
haps, not  a very  much  lower  cost,  -would  cause 
some  impediment  to  navigation,  wliile  its 
s€rvice.s  to  land  traffic  would  be  more  than 
problematical.  A bridge  which  you  may  at 
any  moment  find  stopped,  just  when  you  want 
it,  is  no  bridge  at  all. 

Do  we  argue,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  that 
nothing  is  to  be  done,  and  that  no  communica- 
tion is  possible  across  the  river  without  causing 
more  mischief  than  advantage  ? By  no  means. 
Wliat  w'e  do  say  is,  that  it  is  not  just  to  London 
that  a question  of  this  kind  should  be  allowed 
to  remain  as  a matter  of  opinion,  or  that  a 
snap  victory  should  be  caught  by  the  advocates 
of  one,  or  the  other,  or  neither  project.  How 
would  such  a matter  be  dealt  with  in  Italy,  the 
home  of  modern  architecture, — hydraulic  as 
well  as  palatial  ? How,  in  those  low-lying  coun- 
tries which  know,  far  better  than  we  do  our- 
selves, the  value  of  water-ways  to  the  sea  ? 
In  every  Continental  state  with  which  we  are 
acquainted  the  procedure  would  be  the  same. 
Plans,  indeed,  might  be  invited,  but  not  plans 
from  the  engineers  of  public  autliorities, 
pre])ared  to  do  all  within  their  power  for  tlie 
adoption  of  their  o-wn  plans,  rather  than  for 
the  true  scientific  solution  of  the  physical  and 
social  problem  involved.  An  arcliitect  or 
engineer,  or,  perliaps,  a commission  of  three 
engineers  (in  tlie  case  of  an  engineering 
work),  would  be  nominated  by  the  minister 
of  public  works  to  study  the  case,  and  to 
submit  an  exhaustive  report.  Furnished 
with  such  a report,  the  department  of  public 
works  is  on  terra  Jirma.  Then,  perhaps,  it  will 
offer  to  receive  suggestions,  or  even  to  decide 
on  supporting  the  proposals  of  any  enterprising 
individual  or  society  to  carry  out  certain  work 
on  certain  terms.  For  the  vague  and  capricious 
control  of  whoever  might  happen  to  be  at  the 
head  of  the  department  of  public  works,  is  tluis 
substituted  a competent  knowledge  of  all  the 
elements  of  the  problem  to  be  solved,  as  well 
as  of  the  modes  proposed  for  the  solution,  and 
of  their  effect. 

We  are  not  no\^rfoncerned  to  recommend 
the  exact  way  in  JSich  this  plan  should  be 
applied  in  EiiglaM;  Our  usual  modes  of 
arriving  at  such  an  independent  judgment  are 
either  Royal  Coinmissions  or  Parliamentary 
Committees.  Different  parties,  armed  at  ail 
points  os  best  they  can  be  armed,  contend 
before  cither  Commission  or  Committee.  The 
skill  of  practised  barnstens  is  retained  by  the 
advocates  of  one  scheme,  to  confound  the  wit- 
nesses of  their  opponents.  In  tlie  case  of  a 
committee,  the  advocates  are  found  among  the 
judges  ; that  is  to  say,  the  fulle.st  playis  given, 
without  reproach,  to  the  individual  interests 
or  proclivities  of  members  of  the  Committee. 
It  is  not  truth  for  which  all  strive,  but  victory 
for  which  each  strives.  Probably  in  this  par- 
ticular case,  if  a joint  committee  were  ap- 
pointed, coD.sisting  of  one  member  for  the 
Corporation  of  London,  one  for  the  Conser- 
vators of  the  Thames,  one  for  the  Metropolitan 
Board,  and  perhaps  one  for  the  Trinity  House, 
or  some  representative  of  the  shipping  inte- 
rest, and  one  for  the  Board  of  Trade  ; and  if 
such  a committee  had  before  tliem  such  a 
report  as  we  suggest,  daylight  would  be  thrown 
on  a very  obscure  question. 

An  element  of  tho  report  must  be  the  nature 
of  the  demand  for  a crossing.  The  need  has 
as  yet  been  taken  for  granted,  and  some  wit- 
nesses of  weight  have  denied  its  existence.  It 
does  not  appear  to  us  to  be  absolutely  proved 
by  the  condition  of  existing  traffic  ; but  we 
cannot  quite  accept  the  view  that  a new  line 
of  communication  is  not  to  be  made  until  the 
demand  for  it  in  the  present  is  absolutely 
proved  by  facts,  if  there  is  reasonable  cause 
to  think  that  it  will  prove  a boon  in  the  future. 
That  more  direct  communication  between  the 
two  divisions  of  London  eastward  of  London 
Bridge  would  be  a benefit  to  the  inhabitants  of 
both  banks  there  may  be  little  or  no  doubt. 
The  question  is,  “ Do  we  want  ijjope  bridges  ? ” 
In  relation  to  this  it  appears  to  iis  that  most  in- 
adequate attention  has  been  given  to  the 
alternative  of  constnicting  a large  and  com- 
modious steam  ferry  service,  or  more  than  one, 
east  of  London  Bridge.  To  those  who  know  ^ 


what  an  immense  daily  traffic  is  regularly 
and  conveniently  carried  on  between  Liverpool 
and  Birkenhead  by  the  continuous  succession 
of  large  ferry-boats,  it  must  seem  extraordinary 
that  the  feasibility  of  meeting  the  difficulty  in 
the  same  way  on  tlm  Thames  should  be  so 
little  thought  of.  The  fact  that  a tunnel  is 
now  being  made  under  the  jMersey  does  not 
afiect  the  question;  that  is  for  railway  pur- 
poses only.  The  Thames  is  not  nearly  so  wid& 
us  the  hlersey  at  the  respective  points  where 
communication  is  required,  nor  so  much  ex- 
po.sed  to  the  effects  of  stonns,  nor  is  its  tidal  flow 
as  rapid  as  that  of  the  Mersey  at  spring  tides 
Passengers  and  goods  c^m  be  conveyed  between 
Liverpool  and  Birkenhead  every  ten  minutes 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  twenty-four 
hours.  Why  cannot  tho  same  thing  be  done 
on  the  Thames  ? Why  talk  of  a high-level 
bridge  to  which  a steep  ascent  must  be  made, 
or  a low-level  one  which  will  partially  block 
lx)th  river  and  land  traffic,  and  be  practically 
valueless  as  a bridge,  when  for  one-tenth  the 
cost  (or  even  less)  a service  of  specially  con- 
structed feny-boats  could  be  started  to  ply  every 
five  or  ten  minutes, — a plan  which  for  land 
traffic  would  be  almost  as  good  and  as 
constant  a communication  as  a bridge,  and 
would  impose  no  hindrance  on  .the  river 
traffic  ? We  doubt  if  there  is  any  better 
rea.son  against  it  than  that  it  lias  never  been 
properly  tried,  and  that  there  is  a kind  of 
local  conservatism  in  the  mind  of  the  typical 
Londoner  which  inclines  him  to  think  that 
notliing  which  hius  not  a London  precedent  can 
be  right.  We  have  always  gone  across  the 
Thames  on  bridges,  and  it  is  the  accepted  way  ; 
we  have  never  bad  a first-cIass  ferry-service 
across,  and  so  it  is  not  to  be  thought  of.  We 
can  only  say  that  at  least  a year’s  trial  ought 
to  be  given  to  a finst-class  ferry, — with  boats 
very  different,  be  it  understood,  from  the  regu- 
lation Thame.s  steamboat  ; boats  of  large  deck- 
space  and  .special  construction  ; and  if  this 
experiment  is  not  adequately  made,  before  the 
construction  of  fixed  crossings,  every  form  of 
which  has  been  shown  to  be  open  to  grave 
objection,  the  neglect  of  it  will  imply,  to  our 
mind,  a want  of  the  most  ordinary  common- 
sense,  on  the  part  of  those  who  may  be 
ultimately  responsible  for  tlie  manner  of  dealing 
with  the  problem. 


‘‘SIR  JOSHUA”  AT  THE  C4ROSVEXOR 
GALLERY.  . 

The  Directors  of  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  (for- 
under  this  official  style  Mr.  Comyns  Carr  and 
Mr.  C.  E.  Halle  seem  now  to  share  with  Sir 
Coutts  Lindsay  some  of  the  responsibility  and 
credit  attaching  to  the  Exhibition)  have  earned 
a new  title  to  public  gratitude  for  having 
brought  together  so  large  a representative 
collection  of  the  works  of  the  greatest  of 
English  portrait-painters,  for  such  Reynolds 
mu-st  be  admitted  to  be.  Some  readers  will 
perhaps  be  surprised  that  we  should  even  hint 
that  there  could  be  a question  in  the  matter. 
There  are,  however,  qualities  to  be  found  in 
the  finest  examples  of  Gainsborough,  if  we 
compare  individual  works  of  either  artist, 
which  might  leave  it  doubtful  whether  Richard 
Wilson’s  brusquely  expressed  opinion,  given, , 
certainly,  under  some  provocation,  was  not  to- 
be  justified.  There  are  special  Gainsboroughs- 
exhibiting  a jicwer  and  vivacity  of  characteri- 
sation which  is  not  often  equalled,  certainly 
never  surpassed,  by  Reynolds.  Gainsborough, 
too,  painted  animals  better ; the  dogs  which 
accompany  so  many  of  his  figures  are  often 
superior  to  any  animals  of  Reynolds’s,  and 
Gainsborough  certainly  could  hardly  have 
been  guilty  of  such  a beast  as  the  wooden 
tiger  in  Reynolds’s  “Circe”  portrait,  painted, 
as  the  annotator  of  the  catalogue  (Mr. 
Stephens)  observes,  “ evidently  from  a 
stuffed  skin.”  But  when  we  compare 
Reynolds  with  Gainsborough  en  7nassc,  he 
vindicates  his  claim  to  the  superior  position 
generally  accorded  to  him,  by  his  variety  in 
the  treatment  of  his  subject,  by  a dignity 
which  never  forsakes  him,  and  w'hich  in  some 
of  his  finest  works  rises  almost  to  a monu- 
mental grandeur  of  character,  and  by  his 
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splendid  and  refined  feeling  in  colour,  in  cases 
where  the  hands  of  time  and  the  cleaner  have 
spared  us  this  quality  in  anything  like  its 
original  beauty.  There  is  a pleasure  other 
tliaii  artistic,  too,  in  looking  through  the 
collection;  a pleasure,  historical  or  biographical, 
in  contemplating  so  many  likenesses  of  persons 
well  known  in  our  social  or  political  annals  ; a 
pleasure  social  in  the  feeling  of  being  thrown 
in  the  company  of  so  many  charming  women 
and  children,  and  occasionally  eminent  men, 
once  the  lights  of  the  English  society  of  their 
day  ; the  women  and  children  predominating, 
however,  and  almost  all  marked  by  a superior]  ty 
of  manner  and  appearance  which  makes  us  feel 
that  we  are  in  good  company  with  them,  not 
less  than  with  their  accomplished  portmj’er, 
about  whom  Johnson  left  on  record  that 
beautiful  and  evidently  sincere  compliment, 
that  Reynolds  was  “ the  most  invulnerable 
man  ” he  had  ever  known,  for  ho  was  the  one 
whom  you  would  find  it  most  difficult  to  say 
anything  against  if  you  wished  to  attack  him ; 
a sentence  we  were  pleased  to  find  quoted  in 
the  catalogue  notes. 

Some  talk  had  been  heard,  when  the  project 
of  the  exhibition  Avas  the  subject  of  talk,  as  to 
arranging  the  works  chronologically,  The 
attempt  has  not  been  made,  probably  because 
the  consideration  of  effective  arrangement  of 
the  paintings  predominated.  We  very  much 
regret  this,  for  though  the  general  appearance 
of  the  room  would  not  have  been  so  sym- 
metrical and  baluneed,  the  educational  advan- 
tage of  a chronological  arrangement  which  the 
eye  can  apprehend  at  a glance  is  very  great  ; 
and  though  the  majority  of  the  dates  are  given, 
many  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  note  and 
compare  them  with  the  style  of  the  pictures, 
who  might  have  been  caught  by  the  chrono- 
logical sequences  if  brought  palpably  before 
their  sense  of  sight.  A comparison  of  the  dates 
shows  one  important  point  unmistakably,  that 
Reynolds  in  the  main  was  progressing  to  the 
litst  years  of  his  life.  Tliis  is  more  often  the 
case  with  genius  of  such  a calm  and  equal 
temperament  as  his,  than  with  genius  of  the 
more  stormy  and  romantic  type  ; it  is  the 
Beethovens  and  Turners  who  overleap  the 
mark,  and  become  obscure  and  uncertain  in 
their  latest  productions  ; the  Mozarts  and 
Reynoldses  who  go  on  quietly  maturing  to  the 
end  of  their  days ; a quality  the  more 
remarkable  in  the  case  of  Reynolds,  who 
lived  to  an  advanced  age  and  had  a long 
artistic  career.  • “ The  Hon.  Miss  Frances 
Harris  ” (No.  75  in  the  Grosvenor  Collection), 
painted  in  1789,  is  one  of  his  last  works,  one 
of  those  child-portraits  in  which  he  was  so 
eminently  successful,  and  which  make  one 
think  that  he  mu.st  have  loved  children  much 
to  have  painted  them  with  such  sympathy  and 
tenderness.  There  are  few  finer  examples  of 
his  powers  than  this  rich  and  beautiful  work, 
in  which  the  lovely  child  stands  against  a 
background  of  dark  foliage,  with  a distant 
landscape  completing  the  ommhU.  This  is 
one  of  the  most  full  and  rich  in  manipulation 
of  all  the  works  exliibited  in  the  Galleries  ; 
and  the  framing  of  the  portrait,  as  is  almost 
always  the  case  with  Reynolds,  exactly  suits 
the  character  of  the  figure.  The  child  is  a 
full-blooded,  dark-eyed  little  creature,  and 
the  landscape  and  the  figure  make  a 
beautiful  unity,  each  seeming  the  comple- 
ment of  the  other.  Reynolds  showed  still 
finer  perception,  rising  to  poetic  insight, 
in  choosing  (for  we  cannot  doubt  that  the 
choice  was  his  own)  to  paint  Mrs.  Nesbitt  as 
“Circe”  (11),  the  picture  before  referred  to. 
This  stately  calm  beauty,  with  a lurking 
cruelty  in  her  countenance,  fits  well  with  the 
idea  of  the  weird,  sensual  enchantress  of 
Homer.  The  painting  reminds  us  again  of 
the  variety  and  point  in  Reynolds’s  treat- 
ment of  his  sitters,  his  perception  of  the 
attitude  and  the  nature  of  the  accessories 
suitable  to  each.  He  never  seems  to 
make  a mistake  in  this  point.  An  excellent 
instance  of  quite  an  opposite  type  to  the 
“ Circe,”  is  the  portrait  of  a young  lady,  rather 
vaguely  described  a.s  “A  Niece  of  Edmund 
Burke’s  Lawyer  ” (147),  which  is  going  a good 
way  round  to  bring  Burke’s  name  in.  This  is 
a very  opposite  character  to  Mrs.  Nesbitt,  who 


was  suited  otherwise  than  in  appearance  for 
the  part  of  Circe.  This  looks  like  the  portrait 
of  one  wlio  would  be  described  as  “ a good 
girl  ” ; nice-looking,  but  with  no  remarkable 
qualities ; a lady,  but  not  a fine  lady.  Nothing 
could  be  more  suitable  and  expressive  than 
her  quiet  composed  attitude,  the  hat  partly 
shading  her  modest  countenance,  the  hands, 
with  large  gardening  gloves  on,  posed  in  an 
attitude  of  easy  and  perfectly  unstudied  grace. 
The  innate  gentlemanliness  of  Reynolds’s 
own  character  is  nowhere  better  indicated 
than  in  this  portrait ; none  but  a man  of 
refined  mind  and  associations  could  have 
painted  it.  Hisperceptionof  character  isshown 
in  another  direction  in  the  portrait  of  “ Lavinia, 
Counte-ss  Spencer”  (118),  which  has  been 
exhibited  several  times  in  London  of  late 
years;  it  was  for  some  time  among  the  collec- 
tion of  Spencer  portraits  lent  to  the  South 
Kensington  Museum.  The  peculiar  suitability 
of  the  head-dress  and  general  make-irp  of  the 
figure  may  have  been  due  to  herself  as  much 
as  to  Reynolds ; the  countenance  is  one  of  the 
most  lovely  combinations  of  lady-like  refine- 
ment with  character  and  a touch  of  espicglerie 
that  has  ever  been  seen ; one  is  quite 
grateful  that  such  an  exquisite  personality 
should  have  been  preserved  from  oblivion,  for 
a.s  long  at  least  as  Reynold.s’s  pigments  will 
last.  The  well-known  large  painting  of  “ The 
Duchess  of  Devonshire  and  her  Child”  (81)  is 
another  example  of  Rejmoltls’s  versatility  ; the 
lady  is  playing  merrily  with  the  child,  in  the 
highe.'^t  spirits,  but  she  is  “the  Duchess”  all 
the  same  ; her  miith  is  dignified.  “Mrs.  Pel- 
ham feeding  Chickens  ” (0)  has  a piquancy  of 
another  kind.  This,  by  the  way,  was  not  only 
at  the  Manchester  Art  Exhibition  in  1857,  as 
mentioned  in  the  catalogue,  but  at  one  of  the 
Burlington  House  exhibitions  since  then,  about 
ten  yeai’.s  or  more  back.  It  has  been  cleaned 
almo.^'t  out  of  recognition,  as  far  as  colour  is 
concerned,  in  the  meantime.  Then  there  is 
Mrs.  Abington  (7),  to  go  lower  in  the  scale,  as 
“Miss  Prue  ” in  Congreve’s  brilliant  and  un- 
fortunately now  unpresentable  comedy,  leaning 
on  the  back  of  her  chair,  and  biting  her  nails ; 
and  in  the  opposite  direction  of  stage  effect  we 
have  the  large  portrait  of  the  beautiful  Miss 
Gunning,  or,  rather,  the  Duchess  of  Hamilton 
(26),  in  flowing  draper}',  which  is  stagy  with- 
out laeiug  so  intended, — a rave  defect  with 
Reynolds. 

It  has  sometimes  been  regretted  thatReynolds 
did  not  devote  more  of  his  powers  to  the  ideal 
side  of  his  art,  instead  of  spending  his  life 
almost  exclusively  on  portraiture.  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  he  would  have  taken  so  high 
a place  as  he  does  had  his  aims  been  more 
ambitious,  in  spite  of  his  declaration  at  the  close 
of  his  life  as  to  what  he  would  have  done  had 
he  had  his  career  to  run  over  again,  and  how  it 
would  have  been  bis  aim  to  follow  in  the  stejis 
of  Michelangelo.  He  probably  mistook  his 
own  metier  in  this  idea  ; and  to  many  there 
will  seem  to  be  something  almost  whimsical  in 
the  mere  idea  of  the  coupling  of  the  names  of 
Reynolds  and  Buonarotti.  But  there  are 
examples  among  his  works  which  show  a spirit 
that  reminds  us  to  some  extent  of  that  of  the 

§reat  Italian  whom  he  so  much  reverenced. 

omething  of  this  spirit  is  seen  in  the  well- 
known  “ Mrs.  Siddons  as  the  Tragic  Muse,” 
which  occupies  a central  po.sition  (.5.5)  on  one 
of  the  walls  of  the  west  room  at  the  Grosvenor 
Gallery.  But  though  a grand  composition, 
there  is  a touch  of  the  theatrical  in  it,  not 
unsuitable  to  the  subject,  perhaps,  but  certainly 
at  variance  with  the  Michelangelo  spirit,  which 
was  never  theatrical  in  its  manifestations.  In 
connexion  with  this  picture  it  is  mentioned  in 
the  catalogue  that  it  is  one  of  the  few  works 
on  which  Reynolds  inscribed  his  name,  wliich 
is  worked  into  an  ornament  on  the  border  of 
the  great  actre.ss’s  robe.  Tlie  characteristic 
remark  of  Reynolds  on  the  subject,  which  is 
on  record,  is  not  given;  when  Jlrs.  Siddons 
observed  the  incident,  the  painter  replied  that 
he  was  “ but  too  happy  that  hLs  name  should 
go  down  to  posterity  on  the  hem  of  her 
garment.”  But  if  we  were  asked  for  an 
indication  of  something  of  the  spirit  of 
Michelangelo  in  Reynolds,  we  should  find 
it  rather  in  such  a work  as  the  portrait 
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of  little  “ Lady  Gertrude  Fitzpatrick  ” 
(153),  the  grand  style  of  which  we  remember 
commenting  upon  when  it  appeared  in  one  of 
the  Burlington  House  loan  exhibitions.  This 
is  much  more  than  a portrait ; it  ia  a kind  of 
apotheosis  of  beautiful  and  dignified  childhood. 
The  figure  stands  alone,  centrally  in  the  canvas, 
on  the  top  of  a rising  ground,  a flower  growing 
at  her  feet.  All  littleness,  all  mere  prettiness, 
is  eliminated  from  this  p;unting  ; there  is  a 
breadth  and  power  of  style  in  it  which  makes 
it  almost  monumental  in  character,  and  raises 
it  to  the  level  of  the  highest  artistic  feeling 
and  inspiration.  In  some  degree  analogous, 
though  very  inferior,  is  the  “ Prince  William 
Frederick  ” (53),  treated  in  a similarly  broad 
and  abstract  style.  Walpole’s  note  on  it  was, 
“Well,  but  too  washy”;  but  the  washiness 
was  rather  in  the  mind  of  the  critic,  perhaps. 
There  is  a very  imposing  style,  too,  in  the 
“ Mivster  Lister,  afterwards  Lord  Ribblesdale’ 
(20),  standing  with  a long  staff  held  at  arm’s 
length  from  him,  in  the  manner  of  one  who 
would  not  be  painted  or  posed  as  ordinary 
mortals.  In  this  work  Sir  Joshua  certainly 
had  Vandyck  in  his  mind  ; the  dress,  even,  is 
called  in  the  catalogue,  and  was  perhaps 
intended  as,  a “Vandyck  dress,”  though  this 
is  hardly  correct ; the  costume  has  not  the 
superbly  rich  and  sumptuous  character  of  the 
typical  Vandyck  costume.  Tlie  influence  of 
Vandyck  i-s  obvious  again, — perhaps  rather  too 
obvious — in  the  small  equestrian  portrait  of 
the  “First  Lord  Anihei-st”  (120),  who  sits  his 
broad-backed  rearing  charger  in  the  manner  so 
familiar  to  us  in  the  s'alient  figures  of  Van- 
dyck’.s  battle-scenes.  The  life-size  portrait 
of  the  same  commander  (174),  with  his 
chin  leaning  on  his  hand,  and,  as  if  revolving 
in  his  mind  some  plan  of  action,  is  wonderfully 
spirited  and  powerful.  Among  highly  cha- 
racteristic portraits  of  very  opposite  character 
may  be  mentioned  those  of  “Baretti”  (73) 
and  “ Miss  Jacobs  ” (79).  The  rather  trucu- 
lent Italian  who  enjoyed  the  friendship  of 
Johnson  and  Burke  appears,  in  this  well-known 
])ortrait,  as  only  too  much  in  accordance  with 
the  sarcastic  character  given  of  him  in  Mrs. 
Thrale’s  lines  from  the  verses  on  the 
Streatham  portraits,  appended  in  the  cata- 
logue. The  likeness  would  lead  one  to 
question  whether  his  part  in.  the  scuffle  in 
the  Hayiuarket,  which  brought  him  in  danger 
of  the  ultimate  vengeance  of  the  law,  was 
ipute  as  innocent  a.s  his  illustrious  friends 
fortunately  succeeded  in  making  it  appear. 
“ Miss  Jacobs  ” is  one  of  the  quieter  and  more 
realistic  type  among  Reynolds’s  portraits  of 
women,  remarkable  for  its  exquisitely  refined 
grace  and  sentiment  ; a three-quarter  length 
of  a lovely  and  gentle  young  woman,  seated, 
nearly  in  profile.  “ The  Strawberry  -Girl,” 
which  he  himself  characterised  as  “one  of  the 
few  really  original  things  he  had  done,”  is  in 
the  Gallery  (86),  another  example  of  his  occa- 
sional power  in  imparting  poetical  meaning 
into  a child  portrait.  It  represents  the  same 
kind  of  aim  as  the  “Prince  Frederick 
William  ” and  “ Lady  Gertrude,”  though  in  a 
less  serious  manner.  The  two  latter,  it  may 
be  observed,  were  painted  within  a year  of 
each  other  (1780  and  1779  respectively),  and 
seem  to  indicate  a certain  turn  of  his  artistic 
feeling  at  the  time.  The  “Strawberry  Girl” 
is  some  years  earlier. 

Reynolds  rose  more  nearly  to  poetic  expres- 
sion through  such  portrait  works  as  these  and 
the  “ Circe,”  than  when  he  painted  what  might 
be  regarded  as  ostensibly  poetic  subjects.  His 
“ Nymph  ” (39)  is  not  a happy  effort,  and  is  a 
very  milliner-looking  nj'mph;  and  into  “Cyinon 
and  Iphigenia  ” (160)  he  did  not  succeed  in 
putting  any  more  ideality  than  is  in  Dryden’s 
poem,  which  is  little  enough  ; but  as  a study 
of  the  nude,  for  a painter  who  did  not  habitually 
practise  that  department  of  painting,  it  will 
always  remain  as  a very  fine  example.  Another 
instance  of  work  out  of  his  usual  line  is  to  be 
observed  in  the  landscape,  “ View  from  Rich- 
mond Hill  ” (165),  not  one  of  the  best  interpre- 
tations of  that  rich  bit  of  scenery,  but  very 
interesting  as  coming  from  Reynolds. 

It  is  useful,  in  comparing  the  past  with  the 
present,  to  notice  that  as  in  the  case  of  the 
' Rej'nold.s  of  our  own  day,  who  is  leaving 
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or  posterity  such  a series  of  splendid  like- 
nesses of  the  society  of  to-day,  so,  in  the 
case  of  Sir  Joshua,  there  were  not  wanting 
detractors  who  discovered  that  he  could  not 
draw,  could  not;  colour,  and  received  far  too 
much  money  for  his  paintings.  Walpole’s 
remark  on  the  very  fine  and  expressive  group 
of  the  then  Ladies  Waldegrave  (his  nieces)  is 
that  “the  details  are  slovenly,  and  the  faces 
only  red  and  white,”  tlie  latter  expression  con- 
veying the  idea,  however,  that  the  original 
colour  was  very  much  fuller  and  stronger  than 
as  we  now  see  it.  Sir  Joshua  was  very  careless 
with  the  hands  of  his  figures  at  times  ; possibly 
in  some  of  these  cases  the  work  was  not  his 
own,  though  one  can  hardly  understand  a great 
painter  leaving  to  an  assistant  a feature  so 
difficult  and  so  expressive  of  character  as  the 
hand.  Ho  painted,  probably,  too  fast  at  times, 
and  undertook  too  many  commissions  ; but 
had  he  been  more  reticent  he  would  have  left 
us  a less  full  and  interesting  record  of  the 
life  of  his  day.  Perhaps  some  similar  reflec- 
tion may  be  made  when,  a century  or  so  hence, 
the  works  of  John  Everett  Millais  shall,  in  like 
manner,  be  collected,  in  some  future  Grosvenor 
Gallery,  as  a great  portrait-painter’s  record 
of  the  life  of  our  own  day,  its  costume,  and 
its  social  character. 


NOTES. 

We  record  elsewhere  the  results  of  the  meet’ 
ing  at  the  Mansion  House  on  the  28th  ult- 
to  consider  the  subject  of  the  dwellings  of  the 
poor  ; but  we  may  observe  here  that  the 
meeting  seems  to  have  missed  taking  cogni- 
sance of  one  of  the  most  important  points  in 
which  legislation  on  the  subject  is  at  present 
deficient.  The  necessity  of  more  efficient 
execution  of  the  sanitary  Acts  now  in  existence 
was  enforced,  and  this  and  other  points  of 
importance  in  regard  to  the  working  of  such 
Acts  appear  to  have  been  considered  in  a very 
practical  spirit ; but  the  one  especial  point  in 
which  more  definite  legislation  is  required  is, 
in  regard  to  compelling  the  landlords  to  keep 
tenements  in  a proper  state  of  repair,  even  in 
regard  to  matters  which  do  not  affect  sanita- 
tion as  generally  considered.  For  all  short- 
comings which  concern  the  question  of  public 
health  there  is  now  adequate  legislative  enact- 
ment, if  properly  put  in  operation.  But  there 
is  no  provision  at  present  for  compelling  the 
landlords  of  the  poorest  class  of  houses  to  keep 
them  in  repair  in  regard  to  matters  which  do  not 
affect  public  health  or  structural  safety, butonly 
the  proper  comfort  of  the  inmates.  Even  in 
the  case  of  wealthier  tenants,  who  can  bring 
other  than  legal  pressure  to  bear,  the  landlord 
at  present  has  it  far  too  much  his  own  way. 
But  the  tenant  of  the  poorest  class  of  dwelling 
has  at  present  no  legal  redress  for  any  state  of 
dilapidation  in  which  his  habitation  may  be, 
beyond  the  class  of  deficiencies  which  come 
under  the  province  of  the  sanitary  inspector. 
He  cannot  even  adopt  the  ordinary  weapon  of 
giving  notice  to  leave  ; for  where  is  he  to  go  ? 
Only  into  another  tenement  in  as  bad  a state. 


We  hear  that  Mr.  F.  C.  Penrose  has  been 
sending  some  little  time  at  Athens,  visiting 
the  scene  of  his  former  labours,  which  resulted 
in  the  production  of  what  we  have  always 
regarded  as  the  most  remarkable  and  valuable 
illustrative  publication  that  any  English  archi- 
tect has  produced.  Those  who  are  interested 
in  Greek  architecture,— that  is  to  say,  all  archi- 
tects of  learning  and  culture,  as  well  as  many 
who  are  not  architects,— will  be  much  inte- 
rested to  hear  anything  further  from  Mr. 
Penrose  on  the  subject  which  he  has  made  his 
own,  and  we  hope  that  his  visit  may  enable 
him  to  throw  still  new  lights  on  some  of  the 
questions  in  connexion  with  Greek  architec- 
ture, whether  on  its  constructive  or  its  esthetic 
side. 


The  manner  in  which  the  official  regulations 
for  the  preservation  of  theatre  audiences  from 
fire,  inadequate  enough  in  themselves,  are  or 
may  be  carried  out,  received  some  interesting 
light  from  a letter  from  Mr.  Arthur  W.  C. 
Shean,  Captain  of  the  Fire  Brigades  Associa- 


tion, in  last  Saturday’s  Times.  This  gentleman 
visited  “a  large  London  theatre,  lately  in- 
spected by  the  Lord  Chamberlain,”  and  found 
the  fire-buckets  duly  hung  up,  but  empty  ; no 
provision  for  extinguishing  fire  in  the  flies 
except  “ an  intention  ” on  the  part  of  one  of 
the  firemen  to  run  up  a line  of  hose  there  from 
one  of  the  stage  hydrants.  One  very  fiery 
place  is  said  to  be  “ paved  with  good  inten- 
tions,” wliich  may  have  stirred  up  a spirit  of 
emulation  in  tins  philosophical  fireman.  A 
few  lengths  of  hose  had  arrived,  Captain 
Shean  was  informed,  “just  in  time  for  the 
Lord  Chamberlain’s  inspection.”  In  reply  to 
a question  whether  he  had  timed  the  exits,  the 
manager  replied  in  the  negative,  adding  that  it 
was  no  matter  if  the  theatre  were  burned,  as  it 
had  been  passed  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain  : the 
audience  being  ajDparently  included  as  part  of 
the  theatre,  just  as  the  “ ancestors  ” were  part 
of  the  chapel  in  Mr.  Gilbert’s  opera.  Alto- 
gether, Captain  Shean  seems  to  have  exhibited 
an  inquiring  turn  of  mind,  and  to  have  been 
answered  with  a charming  confidence.  We 
have  seen  no  contradiction  of  his  story. 


At  the  Fine  Art  Society’s  room  in  New 
Bond-street  are  to  be  seen  just  now  some  very 
brilliant  and  powerful  water-colours  by  A.  N. 
Roussoff,  a Ru.ssian  artist,  of  no  ordinary 
ability.  The  drawings  are  chiefly  .scenes  in 
Venice,  into  which  architecture  enters  largely 
as  tlie  framework  to  the  figure- subjects.  The 
drawings,  in  spite  of  great  force  of  effect  and 
apparentl}'  free  and  rather  rapid  execution,  are 
remarkable  as  being  all  executed  in  pure 
water-colour, a’!  the  lights,  down  to  the  smalle.st 
touch,  being  “left,”  and  nothing  added  in 
body-colour. 


Ix  an  interesting  letter  in  Thursday’s  Times, 
Mr.  George  Godwin,  for  so  many  years  the 
conductor  of  this  journal,  has  recorded  the 
history  of  Mr.  Holloway’s  first  ideas  in  regard 
to  the  dedication  of  a large  proportion  of  his 
wealtli  to  purpo.scs  of  public  benevolence. 
Mr.  Holloway  knowing  (what  some  people  at 
present  seem  to  be  remarkably  ignorant  of) 
that  Mr.  Godwin  had  given  special  time  and 
attention  to  the  consideration  of  the  condition 
of  the  dwellings  of  the  poor,  introduced  him- 
self, asking  for  information  on  the  subject,  in 
order  to  ascertain  how  he  could  do  the  greatest 
public  good  without  pauperising  any  class.  A 
notice  of  the  fact  in  this  paper  Ijrought  Mr. 
Holloway,  through  its  then  editor,  about  700 
letters  of  suggestions,  out  of  which  was  evolved 
the  idea  of  the  Sanatorium  at  Virginia  Waiter. 
Mr.  Holloway’s  desire  to  gain  the  best  infor- 
mation, and,  at  the  .same  time,  to  avoid 
courting  any  repute  as  a philanthropi.st,  were 
equally  to  his  credit. 


It  is  significant  of  the  present  excitement  on 
the  subject  of  the  dwellings  of  the  poor,  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Brompton,  which  hardly 
numbers  any  appreciable  amount  of  the  very 
poor  in  its  district,  have  set  on  foot  a knight- 
erixintry  for  looking  after  and  inquiring  into 
the  means  of  beneffiing  the  poor  of  other  dis- 
tricts. A more  noble  kind  of  work  of  course 
could  hardly  be  imagined,  provided  that  the 
work  is  carried  out  on  sound  and  what  may  be 
called  scientific  principles,  winch  in  social 
matters  are  not  at  variance  with,  but  the 
requisite  coroUaryof,  Chri.stianprinciples.  Some 
of  the  investigations  of  the  Brompton  Committee 
in  Southwark,  reported  iu  the  daily  journals, 
entirely  bear  out  what  we  have  said  above,  that 
where  legal  reform  is  wanted  it  is  in  the 
direction  of  compelling  landlords  to  keep 
houses  in  decent  repair,  as  well  as  in  what  is 
usually  understood  as  a proper  “sanitary” 
condition. 


From  the  long  letter  by  a Past-President  of 
the  Institute  which  appears  in  another  column, . 
it  would  seem  that  there  is  a strong  feeling  on 
the  part  of  the  Executive  of  the  Institute  in 
regard  to  the  desirability  of  the  profession 
giving  a combined  support  to  their  representa- 
tive body,  as  the  only  official  body  which 
effectively  act  in  their  interests.  While  en- 
dorsing this  feeling,  we  may  hope  that  the 
dark  hints  in  the  latter  part  of  Mr.  Which- 


cord’s  letter,  as  to  the  possible  or  probable 
results  of  a certain  impending  architectural 
competition,  may  not  be  realised  ; if  they  arc, 
it  will  he  to  the  discredit  of  the  English 
Government,  as  people  will  find  out  when 
they  begin  to  understand  the  subject  better  in 
this  country.  Meantime,  we  may  direct  atten- 
tion to  the  fact,  as  mentioned  in  another 
column,  that  the  great  French  architect  who  is 
just  dead,  in  a presidential  speech  made  on  a 
public  occasion,  called  the  attention  of  his 
brethren  to  the  Gold  Medal  of  the  English 
Institute  which  he  wore,  as  one  of  the  honours 
he  specially  valued.  Both  our  Institute  of 
Architects  and  their  assailants  might  as  well 
bear  this  in  mind,  though  for  opposite  rea.sons. 

Mr.  Herbert  Appleton,  A.E.I.B.A.,  read 
a i^aper  at  the  Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineers’ 
Society  on  Wednesday  evening,  on  “ A Sani- 
tary View  of  Outcast  London,”  in  which  he 
rather  leaned  to  the  view  that  much  of  the 
dilapidation  of  tenements  is  the  fault  of  the 
tenants.  We  have  before  hinted  that  there  is 
some  truth  in  this,  but  we  cannot  doubt  that 
also  there  is  culpable  neglect  on  the  landlords’ 
side  about  matters  which  the  present  law  does 
not  touch ; vi(k  a fact  quoted  from  the 
pamphlet  on  “ Outcast  London  ” (page  634 
of  our  last  volume),  and  which  we  have  since 
had  confinned  on  other  evidence.  In  the 
course  of  the  discussion  on  the  paper  more 
than  one  speaker  gave  it  as  hi.s  experience  that 
the  poorest  class  were  unwilling  to  go  into 
decent  home.s  when  built.  There  are  many 
things  to  be  unravelled  before  we  can  get 
“ dry  light  ” on  this  subject. 


The  result  of  the  placing  of  a “test” 
equestrian  statue  on  the  north-west  pedestal 
at  Blackfriars  Bridge  is  just  what  we  should 
have  e.xpected, — an  absurdity.  The  design  of 
the  pedestal,  made  in  the  first  instance  by  an 
engineer  with,  probably,  not  the  slightest  con- 
sideration for  its  relation  to  the  effect  and  pro- 
portion of  sculpture,  would  render  it  almost 
impossible  to  place  any  statue  on  it  with  good 
results.  We  have  a great  coarsely-designed 
mass  of  masonry  with  Brobdingnagian  Gothic 
details  of  a questionable  character,  of  such  a 
size  that  only  an  abnormally  large  or 
colossal  statue  could  fit  its  .«cale,  which, 
if  put  up,  would  dwarf  everything  around 
it.  Accordingly,  upon  this,  a smaller 
pedestal,  of  different  character  of  mould- 
ings, &c.,  has  been  built,  and  on  that  an  eques- 
trian statue  of  moderate  size  has  been  placed, 
wliich  thus  stands  on  a confusedly-designed 
mountainous  stone  erection,  which  in  its  turn 
completely  dwarfs  the  statue,  and  makes  it 
look  ridiculous.  So  we  do  these  things  in 
England.  The  only  way  to  do  it  is  to  remove 
a considerable  portion  of  the  original  stone- 
work, including  the  coarse  Gothic  candng, 
and  have  the  pedestal  remodelled  on  a lower 
level,  by  some  one  who  understands  his  busi- 
ness, and  will  work  with  direct  reference  to 
the  effect  and  proportion  of  the  sculpture  pro- 
posed. Unless  this  is  done,  another  will  be 
added  to  the  artistic  blunders  of  our  street 
embellishments. 


THE  LATE  M.  LESUEUR. 

On  Friday,  December  28th,  1883,  there  was 
borne  to  bis  last  resting-place  one  of  the  most 
eminent  architects  of  our  time,  Jean-Baptiste 
Ciceron  Lesuenr,  Member  of  the  Institute,  and 
former  President  of  the  Societe  Ceutrale  des 
Architectes  de  France,  President  of  the  “ Re- 
union Amicale  ” of  old  pupils  of  the  Ecole  des 
Beaux  Arts,  Honorary  and  Corresponding  Mem- 
ber of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects, 
Professor  at  the  Bcole  Nationale  des  Beaux 
Arts,  former  architect  of  the  H6tel  de  Yille  of 
Paris,  &c.  The  insignia  decorating  bis  coffin 
were  those  of  an  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour 
and  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  of 
France,  and  the  Gold  Medal  granted  annually  in 
the  name  of  Queen  Victoria  by  tbe  Royal  Insti- 
tute of  British  Architects.  The  pall-bearers 
were  six  members  of  tbe  Academic  des  Beaux 
Arts,  MM.  Eugene  Guillaume,  sculptor,  Vicomte 
Henri  Delaborde,  Permanent  Secretary  of  the 
Academioj  Albert  Lenoir,  architect,  Secretary  of 
tbe  ficole  des  Beaux  Arts;  DuSommerard,  Presi- 
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dent  of  the  Association  of  Artists  founded  by 
SaroD  Taylor;  Chas.  Queatel,  architect,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Societe  Centrale  des  Architectes, 
and  Antoine  Bailli,  architect,  President  of  the 
Society  of  French  Artists, — the  two  latter 
honorary  members  of  the  Institute  of  British 
Architects.  At  the  cemetery  four  discourses 
were  delivered, — by  M.  Guillaume,  in  the  name  of 
the  Academie  des  Beaux  Arts ; by  M.  Lenoir,  in 
the  name  of  the  ficole  des  Beaux  Artsj  by  il. 
Questel,  in  the  name  of  the  Societe  Centrale  des 
Architectes,  and  by  M.  Ch.  Vincent,  in  the  name 
of  the  Societe  d’Amis  de  la  Chanson,  of  which 
M.  Lesueur  was  an  honorary  member.  From 
these  discourses,  as  well  as  from  personal  recol- 
lections and  from  notes  kindly  furnished  by 
M.  Eugene  Miintz,  Librarian  of  the  ficole  des 
Beaux  Arts,  I am  able  to  give  the  following 
summary  of  the  career  of  our  honoured 
colleague. 

J.  B.  Lesueur,  or  Le  Sueur,  was  born  at 
Claire,  Fontaine,  near  Rambouillet  (Seine-et- 
Oise),  the  5th  October,  1794,  and  followed, 
from  1811,  the  course  of  architectural  instruc- 
tion at  the  Acudemie  des  Beaux  Arts,  to  which 
he  was  admitted  as  pupil  of  the  illustrious 
Percier,  aud  later  of  Tamin  the  elder,  both 
former  holders  of  the  “ Grand  Prix  de  Rome  ” 
for  architecture.  It  was,  indeed,  owing  to  the 
great  influence  of  his  first  master,  architect  to 
Napoleon  I.,  that  Lesueur,  who  was  drawn  for 
military  service  among  the  great  levies  which 
marked  tho  last  years  of  the  First  Empire,  was 
allowed  to  serve  his  term  as  attache  to  the  de- 
.partmeut  of  “Conservation  des  Forets,”  and 
could  thus  pursue  his  studies  without  more  inter- 
ruption than  a few  light  duties  and  the  wearing 
of  a smart  uniform.  He  carried  off  the  second 
prize  in  architecture  in  the  competition  of  ISIG, 
the  subject  of  which  was  a “ Palais  de  ITnsti- 
tut”;  in  1817,  he  obtained  a medal  at  the 
exhibition  at  the  Louvre,  and  in  1819  obtained 
the  “ premier  grand  prix  ” for  a design  for  a 
cemetery  or  “champ  do  repos,”  sharing  the 
honours,  however,  with  F.  Callet.  The  laureates 
went  together  to  Rome,  not  without  stopping, 
both  on  the  way  there  and  on  their  return 
journey  some  years  afterwards,  to  study  what 
was  to  be  seen  in  the  North  of  Italy,  and  thirty- 
five  years  later  they  published  a volume 
on  Italian  architecture,  under  the  title 
” Edifices  publics  et  particuliers  de  Turin 
et  de  Milan,  mesures  eb  dessinos  par  F. 
Callet  et  J.  B.  C.  Lesueur,  architectes, 
anciens  pensiounaires  do  I’Academio  de  France 
a Rome.”  * In  conformity  with  the  rules 
of  the  Academie,  they  commemorated  their  stay 
in  Rome  by  an  " fitude  de  I’etat  actuel”  (182-4), 
and  a project  for  the  restoration  of  the  Ulpian 
Basilica,  comprising  five  sheets  of  drawings  and 
some  explanatory  notes,  for  the  materials  of 
which  they  were  considerably  indebted  to  their 
English  colleague  aud  friend,  Professor  Donald- 
€ou.  This  restoration  was  one  of  the  first  pub- 
lished of  that  remarkable  collection  of  restora- 
tions of  ancient  Roman  monuments  by  the  archi- 
tect pensiounaires  of  the  French  Academy  at 
Rome,  since  1788  to  our  own  day  ; a collection 
.published,  with  the  author’s  notes,  under  the 
auspices  and  at  the  expense  of  the  French 
Government.  It  may  be  interesting  to  give 
the  titles  of  the  plates  of  this  fine  work  : — 

PI.  I.  Etat  actuel  de  la  Basilique  Ulpienne  h Rome 
(Fouilles  faitea  eur  le  Basilique  Uipieiiue  par  le 
Government  frau^ais  en  1812  et  fouilles  faites  eo 
1824),  filtration  sur  le  largeur  de  la  fouille,  coupo  .sur 
la  longueur  de  la  fouille. 

PI.  II.  Plan  gfinfiral  de  la  Basilique  Ulpiennc  ; 
coupe  gfinfirale  restaurfie. 

PI.  HI.  Plan  restaurfie  de  la  Basilique  Ulpienne. 

PI.  IV.  Restauration  de  la  coupe  sur  la  longueur. 

PI.  V.  Restauration  de  la  coupe  sur  la  largeur. 

PJ.  VI.  Dfitails  (au  de  I’ordro  de  riotfirieur  do 
-a  Basilique. 

On  hia  return  to  Paris,  in  182G,  he  published, 
in  conjunction  with  M.  Alaux,  jun.,  historical 
painter,  a collection  of  lithographs  under  the 
title  “Vues  Choisis  des  Monuments  Antiques 
deRome”  (1827),  and  a little  later  (1S2G  to 
1830),  he  carried  out  the  parish  church  of 
Vincennes,  a building  of  great  simplicity,  but 
pleasing  from  its  harmonious  proportions. 

It  was  about  this  period  (from  1830  to  1840) 
that  he  carried  on  one  of  the  most  interesting 
portions  of  his  work,  now  too  little  known  ; for 
during  these  ten  years  he  constructed  in  Paris 
a great  number  of  princely  mansions,  some  of 
which  still  exist,  not  entirely  obliterated  by  the 
lines  of  the  great  interior  boulevards  of  the 

• In  folio,  31  plates,  of  which  many  are  double.  Paris : 
1555. 


Madeleine  and  the  Gymnase ; and  in  these 
edifices,  built  on  very  restricted  sites,  where 
the  height  of  the  building  was  fixed  beforehand 
and  the  imagination  of  the  artist  hindered  by  a 
thousand  practical  necessities  of  domestic 
arrangement  and  commercial  profit,  Lesueur 
accomplished  marvels  of  good  taste  and  artistic 
feeling.  He  gave  to  the  French  dwelling- 
house,  which  under  the  Revolution  and  under 
the  Empire,  had  assumed  an  Egypto-Etrnscan 
character  perhaps  a little  sepulchral,  the 
elegance  and  charm  suitable  to  such  a town  as 
Paris ; so  that  when,  in  1873,  on  the  proposi- 
tion of  MM.  Jules  and  Paul  Sedille,  the 
Societe  Centrale  founded  an  annual  medal  to  be 
given  to  the  best  masters  of  domestic  architec- 
ture, it  was  declared  in  the  first  report  of  the 
jury,  that  “avant  tous  autres  noma  seraient 
inscrits,  en  beta  de  la  Hste  des  laurfiats,  les 
uoms  tout-d.-Jait  hors  colours  de  feu  Duban  et 
de  J.  B.  Lesueur,”  the  jury  thus  rendering  a 
special  homage  to  those  two  masters  who  were, 
after  Percier,  the  founders  of  our  contemporary 
French  school. 

In  1840  Lesueur  was  engaged  in  the  extension 
and  completion  of  the  HGtel  de  Villo  of  Paris. 
Every  one  will  remember  the  remarkable 
beauties  of  that  building,  a true  Palace  of 
French  Municipal  Administration,  of  which 
there  now  remains  to  us  only  the  recollection  of 
those  finely  disposed  state  apartments,  without 
a rival  in  Europe.  What  official,  what  minister, 
what  sovereign  even,  has  not  envied  the  Prefect 
of  the  Seine  the  luxury  of  that  palace,  regal  in 
tho  magnificence  of  its  interior  decorations  ? 
One  hour  of  criminal  folly  destroyed  that 
edifice,  in  which  another  master  of  his  art, 
Victor  Baltard,  had  erected  “the  Marble  Stair- 
case,” the  most  charming  hors  d'isuvre  of  con- 
temporary architecture,  which  hud  been 
measured,  drawn,  and  engraved  by  an  admiring 
colleague,  Victor  Calliat,  to  be  reconstructed  ten 
years  afterwards  by  MM.  Ballu  and  Deperthes 
on  its  former  site.  Lesuenr,  it  may  be  noted, 
to  the  end  of  his  life,  was  accustomed  to  inscribe 
himself  as  “Architecte  de  I’Ancien  Ilfitel  de 
Villo  de  Paris,”  evidently  conscious  of  this  as 
his  best  support  of  bis  artistic  reputation. 

For  the  rest,  his  English  colleagues,  and, 
among  others,  the  late  E.  M.  Barry  and  F.  P. 
Cockerel],  as  well  as,  among  the  living,  Professor 
Donaldson  and  Mr.  Fergusson,  appreciated  at 
its  true  value  the  talent  of  Lesueur;  and  from 
the  moment  when,  in  184G,  the  Institute  of 
France  called  upon  him  to  succeed  Antoine 
Vaudoyer*  in  the  section  of  architecture,  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  named 
him  honorary  and  corresponding  member,  even 
before  the  French  Government  had  created  him 
(in  1847)  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honour; 
and  in  1841,  when,  after  having  been  named 
Divisional  Inspector  of  the  Grand  Commission 
of  Highways,  Lesueur  retired  from  practice,  the 
same  society  presented  him  with  their  gold 
medal,  au  honour  with  which  he  was  especially 
touched.  In  fact,  in  1876,  when  Lesueur  was 
called  to  the  presidency  of  the  Societe  Centrale 
des  Architectes,  he  appeared  decorated  with 
that  gold  medal,  and  in  the  course  of  his  speech 
from  the  chair  drew  attention  to  it  in  the 
following  remarks  : — 

“Jo  V6UX  aussi  attirer  votre  a'tention  sur  la 
distinction  honorifique  quo  j’ai  cm  devoir  porter  au 
milieu  de  vous  aujuurd'hiii ; e’est  la  mfi  laille  royals 
qua  dccernfi  I’lnstitut  des  Architectes  Britanniques, 
mfidaille  que  j'ai  recue  en  18(31,  et  qui,  accordfie  a un 
bien  petit  uombro  d'artistes  fitrangers  h la  Grande 
Bretagne,  est  pour  inoi,  pour  notre  corporation, 
pour  notre  art  fran^aiA,  un  gage  prficieux  del’estime 
que  les  architectes  anglais  portent  k leurs  confrbres 
do  France.  C’est  h ce  titre,  messieurs,  que  votre 
President  a cm  devoir  s’honorer  au  milieu  de  vous 
de  cette  distinction  rare,  qii’il  considbre  comm© 
mfiritfia  par  notre  art  fran^ais  contemporain.” 

Lesuenr  was  promoted  in  1870  to  be  officer  of 
the  Legion  of  Honour.  We  may  add  to  the 
brief  enumeration  of  the  constructions  which 
he  carried  out,  two  which  indicate  the  varied 
nature  of  his  professional  acquirements,  a 
gugar-refinery  in  Portugal,  and  the  Conserva- 
toire de  Musique  at  Geneva,  which  were  built 
respectively  in  1874  and  1877  j of  the  planning 
of  the  latter  building  he  was  very  proud.  We 
may  also  mention,  as  a project  not  carried  into 
execution,  the  remarkable  water-colour  studies 
for  the  decoration  of  the  Place  de  la  Concorde, 
which  he  made  in  1840 ; and,  finally,  his  acces- 
sion to  the  post  of  “ Professor  of  the  Theory  of 

• The  father  of  Leon  Vaudoyer,  who  died  a few  years 
ago,  and  waa  an  honorary  and  corresponding  member  of 
the  Institate  of  Britiab  Architects. 


Architecture,”  at  the  ficole  des  Beaux  Arts,  to 
which  post  he  was  called  in  1852,  as  successor 
to  Abel  Blouet,  and  which  Lesueur  filled  till  his 
death,  regulating  the  conduct  of  the  students’ 
competitions,  giving  annually  many  lectures 
devoted  to  the  study  of  the  antique  orders, 
taking  his  part  in  all  tho  jiu'ics  of  the  School 
as  well  as  of  tho  Academie,  and  summoned 
also  for  twenty  years,  and  down  to  almost  his 
last  days,  to  most  of  the  juries  of  the  Salon 
and  of  various  architectural  exhibitions.  Nor 
must  we  forget  an  important  archaeological 
study  which  he  made  at  a moment  when  the 
works  at  the  H6tel  de  Ville  were  snspendad*  of 
the  publication  “Chronologie  desRois  d’Egypte,” 
a work  crowned  (cottronnfi)  by  the  “ Academie 
des  Inscriptions  et  BeUes  Lettres  de  I'lnstitut 
de  Prance  ” in  18-46,  and  printed  by  authority 
and  at  the  expense  of  the  Government,  at  the 
“Iraprimerie  Nationale”  in  1848.  In  the  two 
portions  of  that  work  Lesueur  studied  succes- 
sively the  corrections  as  to  the  Hats  of  the 
Pharaohs  as  gathered  from  ancient  authors, 
which  could  bo  furnished  by  the  study  of 
hieroglyphics  and  Egyptian  monuments,  and 
finished  with  a “ Canon  Chronologique  ” from 
the  time  anterior  to  Manes  to  that  of  the  con- 
quest of  Alexander. 

One  may  imagine  that,  after  this  important 
work  on  Egyptian  chronology,  the  writing  of 
some  “Researches  in  regard  to  the  Date  of  the 
Tower  of  Babel”  (published  in  the  Revue 
Archdologique)  waa  for  him  only  a kind  of  rest 
from  more  serious  labours.  But  that  one  of  his 
writings  to  which  Lesueur  attached  the  most 
value,  that  which  summed  up  for  him  the  results 
of  his  long  life  of  labour  and  study,  was  his 
“Histoire  et  Theorie  de  1’ Architecture,”  a 
volume  which  appeared  a little  too  late,  in 
troublous  times,  and  which,  it  must  be  confessed, 
did  not  arouse  in  the  French  architectural  world 
the  notice  which  such  a work  ought  in  any 
period  to  have  excited ; and,  in  spite  of  tho 
matter  of  the  curves  of  the  Parthenon  (the 
existence  of  which  Lesueur  persisted  in  deny- 
ing), the  work  exhibited  some  remarkable  and 
brilliant  suggestions  in  regard  to  the  ancient 
architectural  orders.* 

Although  in  his  eighty-third  year  at  the  time 
this  book  appeared,  Lesueur  was  still  active  and 
full  of  energy,  aud  handled  both  pen  and  pencil 
with  equal  facility.  He  was  considerably  in- 
terested in  the  reviews  of  his  work  which 
reached  him  from  England,  aud  wrote  to  the 
writer  of  this  notice  about  them  as  follows : — 

“Mon  cher  Confrere,-  Une  lettro  fort  singulifire 
quo  je  viens  de  recevoirde  Donaldson  me  rappelle  que 
vous  m'avez  promis  de  donuer  une  traduction  de 
i’artielo  qu’il  a fait  insfiror  dans  un  journal  anglais 
(the  Buildei'i  17),  et  danslequel  il  doit  prendre  parti 
pour  les  courbes  imaginaires  de  M.  Penrose.  Jesuis 
bien  curieux  de  voir  cet  article,  et  vous  serais  tr^s 
obligfi  de  vouloir  bien  me  le  communiquer.  — Je  vous 
serre  cordialoment  la  main,  Le  SueUR.” 

We  may  be  permitted  to  cite  here,  by  way  of 
close  to  these  discursive  notes,  a verse  from  one 
of  the  chansons  which  Lesueur,  always  ready  to 
take  part  when  his  turn  came,  never  failed  to 
render  to  bis  comrades  at  the  “Academie  des 
Chansons”  before  referred  to, — an  institution 
now  nearly  100  years  old.  His  productions  as  a 
chansonnier  might,  indeed,  afford  matter  for 
long  extracts,  on  very  divers  subjects  ; but  we 
cite  these  couplets,  which  were  produced  at  a 
meeting  in  1879,  and  which  seem  rather  touching, 
in  reference  to  the  philosophic  title  of  the  chan- 
son of  which  they  form  part  : “ Je  ne  veux  pas 
rajeunir,”  and  by  the  patriotic  sentiments  wluch 
they  express  : — 

“ J’ai  vu  n03  citfis  tributaircs 
Payer  do  bonteusos  racoons, 

Et  les  cavales  ficrangeres 

Out  aux  pieds  foulfi  nos  moissons. 

Comme  les  vents,  le  sort  varie  ; 
Aujourd’hui  je  vois  refieurir 
Le  sol  de  raa  belle  patrie  ; 

Non,  je  ne  veux  pas  rajeunir.” 

But  we  must  pause,  though  we  have  not 
spoken  of  Lesueur's  charming  retreat,  which 
was  built  near  Triel,  on  the  bank  of  the  Seine, 
and  where  he  passed  all  the  summer;  nor  have 
we  spoken  of  his  kindly  and  affectionate  cha- 
racter, or  of  the  ju.st  return  for  it  from  those 
around  him,  which  soothed  his  long  but  green 
old  age.  These  notes,  nevertheless,  though 
very  incomplete,  will,  we  hope,  have  some 
interest  for  oar  English  professional  brethren 

* Tlie  work  was  rcTiewed  in  our  columns  at  the  time. 
It  then  struck  us  as  brilliant  and  imaRiuative,  but  fanciful ; 
and  in  hia  criticisms  on  Mr.  Penrose’s  Parthenon  studies 
[ Lesueur  certainly  did  not  show  to  adrantage. 
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inspired  as  they  are  by  the  desire  to  make 
known  to  them  something  of  one  who  was  an 
eminent  master  of  French  art. 

A French  Architect, 
(Hon.  and  Corresponding  Member 
of  the  R.I.B.A.) 

Paris,  Pec.  31,  1883. 


GERMAN  TOWNS. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  country  in  Europe  in 
which  towns  so  truly  represent  the  national 
development  as  in  Germany.  Almost  every  one 
of  her  great  towns  is  a typo  in  itself,  points  to 
some  portion  of  her  history,  and  forms,  as  it 
were,  a landmark  in  her  existence.  Glancing 
at  a few  of  the  chief  names,  each  of  which  has 
a story  of  its  own,  we  find  most  of  them 
synonymous  with  some  phase  of  German  life, 
present  or  past.  Thus  Dresden  represents  her 
art  and  literature ; Cologne  her  religious  feel- 
ing; Coblentz  her  military  greatness;  Bacha- 
rach  and  Boppart  her  legendary  poetry ; 
Heidelberg  her  university  life  ; Nuremberg  and 
Worms  and  Salzburg  her  Modimvalism ; 
Munich  her  modem  art;  Hamburg  her  com- 
mercial greatness ; and  Berlin  her  national 
revival.  When  we  pace  the  magnificent  gal- 
leries of  Dresden,  and  gaze  upon  the  master- 
pieces of  a Raffaelle  or  a Holbein ; when  we 
view  with  wonder  the  collections  of  china, 
jewels,  and  armour,  we  feel  that  we  are  in  a town 
where  art  is  the  leading  motive,  and  good  taste  the 
ruling  feature.  Of  all  German  towns,  Dresden 
is  most  frequented  by  Englishmen.  Half  the 
people  that  daily  assemble  on  the  “ Briihloche- 
terrace”  are  English  residents.  The  magni- 
ficent Opera-house  is  almost  as  much  visiteci  by 
the  English  as  by  the  inhabitants  themselves  ; 
and  we  might  perhaps  say  that  it  is  the 
English  element  which  gives  the  town  its  air  of 
quiet  dignity  and  peace.  The  streets  are  broad 
aud  clean,  the  bridges  massive,  and  the  churches, 
though  they  cannot  bear  comparison  with  those 
of  other  towns  of  equal  magnitude,  are  never- 
theless fine  examples  of  a certain  phase  of 
modern  Classic  architecture.  The  grandest  build- 
ing  in  the  town  is  the  Opera-house,  which  is  the 
most  beautiful  in  Germany  ; while  the  ‘‘  Griine 
Gewolbe,”  the  museum  of  armour  and  china, 
and  the  superb  gallery,  are  places  that  must  be 
visited  and  studied.  They  cannot  be  described, 
they  must  appeal  to  the  feelings. 

If  Dresden  is  the  type  of  what  we  might  call 
the  older  modern  art  of  Germany, — if  it  is  the 
city  most  frequented  by  Englishmen,— there  is 
another  German  town  which  typifies  the  modem 
schools  of  painting  and  sculpture,  which  attracts 
to  its  walla  numbers  of  art-students  from 
America,  and  which  realises,  as  far  as  may  be, 
the  idea  of  a model  modern  town, — that  is 
Munich : a town  which  does  not  look  as  if  it 
had  a past  history,  or  as  if  it  had  grown  and 
developed,  but  as  if  some  ingenious  architect 
had  made  an  elaborate  plan  of  it,  ruled  its 
streets  into  straight  lines,  pencilled  out  its 
squares  and  terraces,  and  deposited  in  the  most 
painfully  accurate  places  its  gorgeous  buildings, 
its  frescoed  temples,  its  triumphal  arches,  and 
square-cut  houses.  _ Munich  is  a magnificent 
town,  but  w'ith  all  its  magnificence  it  lacks  the 
solemn  grandeur  of  Dresden ; sometimes  it  even 
lacks  good  taste.  Its  marble  halls  and  palaces 
at  times  grow  tedious,  and  its  endless  frescoes 
of  muses  and  classical  heroines  make  us  wish 
again  for  the  less  Titanic  but  more  homely  con- 
ceptions of  the  artist  of  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centm-ies.  Munich  is  full  of  art,  but 
not  always  artistic.  Every  statue  has  its  fellow, 
every  painting  its  rival;  the  columns  of  the 
Basilica  are  perfect;  the  friezes  of  the  Glypto- 
thek  are  without  a flaw ; and  every  temple  is 
minutely  correct ; but  we  long  for  the  old  Gothic 
arch,  the  grotesque,  the  broken  trellis-work, 
the  gabled  tower,  aud  all  those  odds  and  ends 
of  architecture  and  natural  grouping  that  go 
under  the  denomination  “picturesque."  The 
town  is  beautiful  and  artificial.  Those 

'*  ATSDuea  of  broad  white  houses 
Basking  in  the  noontide  glare,” 
says  a modem  poet,  who  must  have  visited  the 
capital  of  Bavaria  on  one  of  the  hot  summer 
days  for  ■which  the  place  is  so  famous,  and  paced 
its  great  shadeless  open  squares  under  a power- 
ful Continental  sun.  There  is  no  wonder  that 
the^  tired  traveller,  on  such  a day  as  that  on 
which  Calverley  investigated  the  City  of  the 
Isar,  extols  the  beer  of  the  “ Hof-brau  Haus,” 
before  he  can  with  renewed  vigour  pursue  his 
researches  under  triumphal  arches  and  halls, 


through  palaces  and  galleries,  Pinakotheks  and 
Glyptotheks,  to  the  extent  of  ultimately  allow- 
ing himself  to  be  carried  up  to  the  colossal 
Bavaria,  and  baked  in  the  statue’s  head. 

Another  of  the  typical  towns  is  Cologne.  We 
have  said  that  Cologne  represents  the  religious 
feeling  of  the  country,  and,  broadly  speaking, 
this  may  be  said  to  be  correct.  Though  the 
Protestant  element  is  but  small,  the  magnificent 
shrines  and  fanes  of  Cologne  are  as  much 
revered  by  Protestant  visitors  as  by  Catholic 
pilgrims;  not  so  much  from  respect  for  religion 
as  from  love  of  art.  It  is  Protestant  money 
that  has  completed  the  cathedral,  and  the  funds 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  churches  and 
sanctuaries  are  obtained  more  from  the  pockets 
of  the  inquisitive  tourist  thau  from  the  free 
gifts  of  the  pious  believer,  however  firmly  he 
may  trust  iu  the  truth  of  the  skulls  of  the 
three  Magi,  the  band  of  St.  Ursula,  or  the  tooth 
of  St.  Geryon.  Cologne,  as  Coleridge  says,  is 
“ a town  of  monks  and  bones”  ; for  the  rest,  it 
is  no  more  what  it  was  in  the  days  of  the  poet. 
Since  the  finishing  of  the  cathedral  the  aspect 
of  the  place  has  changed.  The  gloomy  tradi- 
tions that  clung  to  the  finest  building  in  Ger- 
many,  that  told  how  the  Devil  had  laid  his 
curse  upon  it,  and  how  it  was  never  to  be  com- 
pleted, have  been  swept  away  by  the  per- 
severance of  the  architect,  and  the  city  has 
awaked  as  with  a burst  of  fresh  life  from  its 
lethargy  of  Sledijeval  legend.  Old  houses  that 
obstruct  the  view  of  the  cathedral  are  being 
pulled  down,  streets  widened  and  thrown,  open, 
churches  re-embellished.  Since  the  year  1880, 
when  all  Germany  assembled  to  see  the  pile 
completed,  Cologne  has  been  among  the  first 
cities  to  give  an  impetus  to  the  new  uational 
feeling.  “From  Cologne  over  Ulm  to  Stras- 
burg,”  say  tlie  German  architects;  and  the 
grand  completion  of  the  first  stage  of  this  work 
augurs  -well  for  the  revivification  of  all  the 
noblest  edifices  of  Germany. 

Cologne  leads  us  out  of  the  past  into  an  era 
of  modern  revival ; Nuremberg  takes  us  back 
again  into  the  very  existence  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  We  are  in  no  town  of  modern  times 
when  we  visit  Nuremberg.  We  seem,  indeed, 

to  be  threading  the  winding  streets,  and  stand- 
ing under  the  pointed  gables  of  some  old  im- 
perial burgher-town,  expecting  every  moment 
to  see  a Gretcben,  with  neat  lace  collar  and 
graceful  pigtail,  trip  from  some  quaiufc  carved 
doorway,  and  wreathe  one  of  the  many  sculp- 
tured shrines  with  votive  flowers;  or  greet  some 
burly  knight  in  armour  as  he  swaggers  into  the 
“ Bratwurst-glocklein  ” to  drink  his  bumper  of 
“ Bayerisch.”  On  all  sides  is  the  town  such  as 
Adam  Kraft  might  have  left  it;  such  as  it 
might  have  been  when  the  imperial  visitors 
rode  in  procession  up  to  the  castle,  and  defied 
the  intrigues  of  the  Saxon  Elector  under  the 
shade  of  Queen  Cunigunde’s  lime-tree;  or  as 
Hans  Sachs  might  have  known  it,  when  the 
neighbouring  gossips  came  to  hear  the  cobbler 
poet  sing.  We  walk  along  the  streets  lined  on 
each  side  with  projecting  houses;  we  cross 
canals  and  see  bridge  on  bridge  vanishing  in  the 
dim  perspective.  We  go  into  churches  that 
contain  works  in  atone  and  iron  which  are 
among  the  finest  in  their  kind, — indeed,  the 
tomb  of  Peter  Vischer,  in  the  church  of  St. 
Sehaldus,  is  rivalled  but  by  Ghiberti’s  gates  at 
Florence.  We  pass  the  venerable  mansion  of 
Albrecht  Diirer,  which  is  now  the  rendezvous 
of  the  Diirer  Club.  We  mount  a winding  road 
lined  with  lindens,  and  find  ourselves  in  an  old 
castle  that  is  equalled  by  no  other  for  pio- 
tureaqueness.  In  the  midst  is  the  great  five- 
cornered  tower,  a curiosity  of  architecture  ; all 
around  are  rows  of  ramparts,  fosses  now  tilled 
with  trees,  odd  turrets,  delicately-shaded  steps, 
antique  cornices,  gabled  towers,  pieces  of  quaint 
iron  railing,  and  fragments  of  coloured  trellis- 
work.  Inside  the  buildings  are  dark  passages, 
groined  chambers,  old  state  apartments,  latticed 
windows,  panelled  halls,  rooms  filled  with  all 
the  relics  of  the  Inquisition  and  Medimval  jus- 
tice, and,  amongst  others,  a gloomy  cell,  in 
which  stands  that  demon  of  torture,  the  “ iron 
maiden.”  Such  is  the  old  “burgh”  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  Nuremberg  is  one  of  the  last 
remaining  towns  that  has  preserved  its  castle, 
and  even  itself,  untouched  by  the  progress  of 
civilisation.  It  has  survived  the  storms  of  shot 
and  shell  that  from  the  fifteenth  century  up- 
wards have  by  degrees  demolished  many  of  the 
most  venerable  works  on  the  Continent.  An 
hour’s  blockade  from  modern  guns,  and  the 
castle  of  Nuremberg  would  be  no  more.  What 
a difference  between  the  Medimval  and  the 


modern  ! It  would  take  many  hours  to  leve 
the  fortifications  of  Coblentz.  What  a contrast 
between  the  graceful  irregularities  of  the  one 
and  the  gaunt  upheavals  of  the  other  ! 

Coblentz,  .as  we  said,  may  be  taken  to  repre- 
sent German  military  greatness.  Itis  situated 
on  the  junction  of  the  Rhino  and  the  Moselle ; 
opposite  it  is  the  mighty  rock  of  Ehrenbreitstein. 
The  spot  is  one  of  the  loveliest  on  the  Rhine. 
It  is  difficult  to  express  how  the  military  genius 
of  the  engineer  has  lessened  its  beauty.  All 
along  the  huge  incline  of  rock  are  massive  bas- 
tions, ponderous  square  towers,  and  straight, 
tedious  ramparts  of  white  stone,  embellished 
with  nothing  but  loopholes.  The  town  itself  is 
without  artistic  interest;  there  is  a starched 
military  air  about  it  which  forbids  art.  Every 
other  house  is  au  arsenal,  every  other  man  a 
soldier.  The  tight-strapped,  well-buckled  Prus- 
sian officer  curls  his  moustache,  and  looks  with 
satisfaction  on  the  creaselees  faille  of  his 
trousers,  and  no  doubt  in  his  way  adds  much  to 
the  dignity  and  majesty  of  the  military  town  ; 
but  if  we  look  for  artistic  beauty  outside  the 
army  hosiery  department,  wo  must  not  go  to 
Coblentz. 

A little  higher  up  the  Rhine  are  the  two  small 
towns  that  we  have  selected  to  represent  the 
legendary  poetry  of  Germany, — Bacharach  and 
Boppart.  Boppart  stands  on  a bend  of  the 
river,  and  opposite  one  of  the  most  romantic 
ruins  in  the  whole  Rhine  valley,  the  twin  castles 
of  Sternberg  and  Liebenstein;  and  Bacharach 
beneath  the  brow  of  a hill  that  bears  on  it  the 
rambling  ruins  of  castle  Stahleck,  and  the 
graceful  sandstone  columns  of  the  “Werner’s 
Kirche.”  All  around  the  place  teems  W’ith 
legends.  Every  rock,  every  bend  in  the  river, 
every  torn  in  the  road,  every  erection, — be  it 
the  lofty  castle,  the  graceful  church,  or  the 
wayside  cross, — has  some  tale  to  tell,  some 
strange  legend  to  unfold.  It  needs  but  a fine 
moonlight  night  and  a vivid  imagination,  and 
we  are  plunged  into  a fairyland  of  dreams;  wo 
hear  in  the  plash  of  the  boatman’s  oar  the 
dance  of  the  Rhine  nixie.  We  see  in  the  moon- 
beams that  peep  through  the  gaps  of  the  ruined 
wall  the  form  of  some  phantom  lady.  The 
drowsy  humming  of  the  wind  is  as  the  swarming 
of  elves  and  fairies.  In  the  moving  lights  on 
the  opposite  shore  we  see  the  glittering  pageant 
of  knights  iu  armour.  Iu  the  singing  of  some 
unseen  village  maiden  we  hear  the  mystic  musio 
of  the  Lurelei. 

Though  the  Rhine  ruins  are  lovely,  there  is 
one  ruin  in  Germany  which  surpasses  all  others 
in  magnificence, — the  stately  castle  of  Heidel- 
berg. Situated  on  the  side  of  a range  of  hills, 
it  commands  a splendid  view  over  the  Neckar 
valley  and  the  snug  city  of  Heidelberg,  which 
lies  beneath  it.  Built  of  the  red  sandstone  so 
common  in  those  parts,  its  different  styles  of 
architectural  adornment  harmonise  as  much  in 
their  entirety  as  iu  their  partial  state  of  ruin. 
French  powder  has  done  its  work  relentlessly, 
but  even  French  powder  has  added  to  the  beauty 
of  the  spot.  Of  the  various  buildings,  those 
that  are  but  partly  destroyed  are  being  care- 
fully renovated  from  the  old  plans,  and  those 
tnat  are  too  far  gone  for  reparation  have  been 
claimed  by  nature  as  her  own,  and  are  being 
bedraped  with  the  beautiful  foliage  and  verdure 
with  which  the  place  abounds.  Besides  the 
castle  there  is  nob  much  of  artistic  interest  in 
the  town  itself.  The  real  interest  lies  in  its 
being  the  typical  town  of  German  student  life. 
It  represents  the  “Jugend  Jahre  ” of  the 
country.  We  inseparably  connect  Heidelberg 
with  the  “ Commerce  B-iich”  of  national  song, 
with  the  neatly  sanded  floors  of  inn  rooms,  fes- 
tooned with  ivy  garlands,  and  decorated  with 
drinking-horns,  with  the  clubs  of  jovial  stu- 
dents, with  good  nature,  merriuess,  and  hospi- 
tality. There  is  an  air  of  content  and  happiness 
in  Heidelberg  •\vhich  is  more  or  less  expressed 
iu  everything,  whether  it  be  in  the  loveliness  of 
the  woodland  scenery,  or  in  the  neat  cleanliness 
of  the  streets,  or  in  the  swagger  of  the  corps 
students  with  their  many-coloured  caps,  or  in 
the  benign  look  of  the  ponly  professor  as  he 
returns  from  his  morning  lecture. 

From  Heidelberg,  the  pretty  university  town, 
it  requires  some  stretch  of  imagination  to  plunge 
us  into  the  bustle  and  activity  of  Berlin,  the 
great  capital.  Berlin  is  also  one  of  the  new 
towns,  and  new  particularly  in  the  last  ten 
years;  for  it  represents  the  fresh  burst  of 
national  feeling  chat  has  awakened  in  the 
breast  of  the  nation  since  the  Franco- 
German  war.  Unlike  Loudon,  where  the  art 
of  each  generation  has  succeeded  the  fore- 
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going,  wliere  pile  lias  been  heaped  upon  pile, 
till  we  have  one  vast  mass  of  magnificence 
and  ngliness,  while  everything  alike  is  covered 
with  the  impartial  grime  of  smoke ; unlike 
Paris,  where  the  beautiful  city  of  a monarchy 
has  been  turned  into  the  beautiful  city  of 
a republic  and  an  empire,  till  it  has  become 
the  most  beautiful  city  of  the  world;  Berlin 
has  little  to  tell  of  the  past,  and  has  sprung 
into  life  so  unaristccratically  in  the  last  few 
hundred  years,  that  much  of  its  art  is  too  unreal 
and  showy  to  be  pleasing.  There  is  a cold, 
nnsympathetic  atmosphere  about  the  town,  and 
often  an  air  of  snobbishness  in  its  decoration,  and 
in  the  people  to  be  met  in  its  streets.  The 
famous  avenue,  “Unter  den  Linden,”  is  scarcely 
worth  the  name,  and  cannot  be  compared  to 
many  of  the  boulevards  of  Paris  or  the  parka 
of  London.  But  Berlin  is  fast  becoming  the 
home  of  many  of  the  treasures  of  modern  art. 
Frescoes  of  Kaulbach  and  paintings  of  Makart 
and  the  best  of  modern  German  painters,  adorn 
its  halls,  while  its  galleries  and  squares  contain 
most  of  the  finest  works  of  Canova,  Tborwald- 
sen,  Schinkel,  and  Danneker.  Of  the  way  in 
which  the  Berlin  art  collections  are  being  added 
to  we  have  abundant  evidence  every  day  ; it  is 
not  long  ago  that  the  city  of  Berlin  gave  a 
better  price  for  certain  manuscripts,  which 
should  never  have  left  England,  than  our  own 
Government.  The  curse  of  Berlin  is  officialism, 
and  that  air  of  swagger  and  parvenuisra  which 
attends  the  snrroundings  of  a new  dynasty. 
We  see  it  in  all  alike  : in  the  theatre  and  in  the 
art  eshibitions,  in  the  tramway  ofiicials  and  in 
the  portly  dignitaries  of  the  imperial  household, 
in  the  fashionable  hotels,  in  the  magnificent 
palaces  of  Potsdam. 

To  close  our  hasty  sketch  of  typical  German 
towns,  we  have  but  one  more  to  mention,  and 
that  is  the  great  town  which  represents  the 
nation’s  commerce,  the  venerable  Elbe  town, 
Hamburg.  Commerce  is  the  mainspring  of  a 
nation’s  political  timepiece,  and  if  any  city 
represents  commerce  in  its  widest  sense,  it  is 
Hamburg.  Carrying  on  the  traditions  of  the 
old  Hanseatic  league,  of  which  it  was  once  the 
head,  it  still  preserves  the  pomp  of  municipal 
freedom,  though  shorn  of  most  of  the  reality. 
It  is  a town  of  merchants.  In  Hamburg  every 
one  is  a merchant ; and  if  he  does  not  elect  the 
merchant’s  vocation,  there  seems  to  be  some- 
thing in  the  surroundings  which  makes  him  a 
merchant  by  nature.  Every  stranger  to  Ham- 
burg first  pays  a visit  to  the  houses  where, 
standing  on  the  lofty  gallery,  be  is  impressed  by 
the  roaring  mass  of  human  beings  down  below, 
who  discuss  the  mercantile  politics  of  the  day. 
Art  in  Hamburg  there  is  little  or  none.  The 
good  merchants  of  the  olden  days  went  in  more 
for  snug  living  than  for  high  artistic  feeling. 
But  there  is  a good  deal  of  natural  art,  or  what 
is  commonly  called  picturesqneness.  The  town 
is  divided  into  two  parts  ; each  has  its  beauties. 
The  modem  part,  consisting  of  noble  streets, 
shady  gardens,  palatial  villas  and  residences, 
situated  around  a beautiful  lake,  marks  the 
abode  of  the  merchant  of  to-day.  The  old  part, 
intersected  by  canals,  and  lined  with  antique 
houses  with  gabled  roofs,  decorated  by  quaint 
churches,  and  bordered  with  old  - fashioned 
wharfs  and  quays,  marks  the  abode  of  themer- 
chj^ntof  the  past.  One  of  the  chief  things  that 
str  _kes  the  seeker  after  beauty  in  Hamburg  is  the 
diviersity  of  colouring  in  the  old  part  of  the  town. 
Here  is  an  ancient  row  of  houses,  with  gables  of 
red  tiles,  and  faced  with  deep-tinted  stones  and 
carved  and  coloured  beams  ; here  the  sombre 
canal,  lined  with  old  brown  warehouses,  from 
the  windows  of  which  hang  ropes  and  pulleys  ; 
often  there  are  to  be  seen  barges  freighted  with 
coals  or  white  sacks  of  grain ; behind  the  red 
roofs  of  the  houses  rise  the  spires  of  churches, 
many  of  which,  on  account  of  their  copper 
casings,  have  turned  green  with  age,  and  present 
a most  beautiful  appearance  when  the  sun 
shines  on  them,  and  lights  up  their  tints  of 
emerald  and  grey,  and  their  bright  golden 
weathercocks  ; here,  on  one  of  the  many  bridges 
that  join  street  to  street,  we  see  the  drayman, 
with  the  help  of  his  dog,  bringing  his  car  full 
of  scarlet  milk-pails  to  the  market-place ; at 
another  corner  of  the  street,  perhaps,  we  see  a 
flower-girl  in  her  picturesque  and  spangled 
costume,  almost  the  only  surviving  national 
dress  of  North  Germany ; another  bend  of  the 
road  brings  us  face  to  face  with  the  finest 
church  in  Hamburg,  the  Church  of  St.  Nicholas, 
the  work  of  our  own  Gilbert  Scott,  and  outside 
is  the  market-place,  where  every  possible  har- 
mony and  discord  of  colour  is  to  he  seen.  But 


the  grandest  part  of  Hamburg  is  the  harbour; 
it  is  the  true  life  of  the  town.  Standing  on  the 
hill  of  the  Observatory  we  see  stretched  beneath 
us  that  noble  river,  the  Elbe,  which  the  thrifty 
merchant  of  Hamburg  has  known  so  well  how 
to  make  use  of.  We  see  the  long  rows  of 
wharfs  and  storehouses,  docks  leading  into 
docks,  quays,  and  sluices,  branches  of  the  river 
artificially  barricaded  up  and  covered  wdth 
shipping  of  all  sorts  and  sizes,  while  all  around 
and  fading  away  into  the  distance  is  a vast 
network  of  masts.  We  look  on  all  this,  we  see 
the  teeming,  toiling  mass  that  lies  beneath  us, 
around  us,  beyond  us,  and  we  feel  that  we  are 
in  the  great  merchant  town  of  Germany. 


TEE  IRON  TRADE  IN  1883. 

The  course  of  the  iron  trade  in  1883  must  be 
described  as  unsatisfactory,  whether  we  look  at 
home  or  abroad.  Apprehensions  were  felt  at 
the  opening  of  the  past  year  which  have  been 
fully  realised.  It  is  a remarkable  fact,  how- 
ever, that  those  fears  were  based  upon  the  well- 
known  excess  of  production  over  consumption 
which  was  taking  place,  and  yet,  notwith- 
standing that  knowledge,  which  has  been  still 
more  bronght  home  gradually  to  our  iron  and 
steel  manufacturers  by  the  great  falling-off  in 
exports  (they  were  297,023  tons  less  by  the  end 
of  November  than  for  the  corresponding  eleven 
months  of  1882),  it  appears  to  have  been,  and 
is  still,  entirely  ignored  by  them.  No  steps 
have  as  yet  been  taken  to  check  over-production. 
It  is  difficult,  under  the  circumstances,  to  foresee 
the  end  of  the  depression  ushered  in  at  the 
beginning  of  1883.  At  that  time,  the  feeling 
pervading  all  branches  of  the  English  iron 
trade  was  much  less  sangiiino  than  had  been 
experienced  at  that  period  in  previous  years. 
We  are  now  compelled  to  confess  that  the  feel- 
ing was  perfectly  justified,  for  the  year  of  which 
we  have  just  seen  the  end  closed  with  a 
depression  scarcely  less  pronounced  than  that 
witnessed  prior  to  the  revival  of  1879.  There 
were  various  causes  at  work  to  produce 
the  depression  of  the  past  year.  The  over- 
production has  already  been  referred  to  as  a 
circumstance  difficult  to  understand.  The  un- 
certainty which  prevailed  regarding  the  effects 
of  the  readjustment  of  the  American  tariff  was 
another  disturbing  element  in  the  prospects  of 
the  iron  trade  of  this  country.  It  was  hoped 
that  the  revision  would  benefit  our  manufac- 
turers. The  result  has  been  the  reverse. 
The  change  in  the  trading  relations  of 
the  two  countries  has  been  for  the  worse, 
for,  whilst  the  requirements  of  the  United 
States  have  diminished  owing  to  a falling-off  in 
railway  construction,  the  increased  capacity  of 
production  of  the  States  has  pirt  another 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  an  active  trade  with 
that  country.  Tho  decline  in  our  exports  to  the 
United  States  has  been  most  marked,  for,  whilst 
during  the  first  eleven  months  of  1882  they  had 
been  1,121,755  tons,  only  050,900  tons,  or 
470,855  tons  less,  were  shipped  in  the  corre- 
sponding period  of  last  year.  The  falling-off  in 
our  shipments  to  the  United  States  was  made 
up  to  some  extent  by  larger  exports  to  other 
countries,  but  there  still  remains,  as  stated 
above,  a deficit  of  nearly  300,000  tons  for  the 
first  eleven  months  of  1883, 

In  the  same  way  that  exports  last  year  fell  off 
slowly,  but  surely,  month  by  month,  prices 
declined  steadily  and  uninterruptedly.  In  most 
cases  it  was  more  noticeable  towards  the  end  of 
the  year,  and  values  have  now  reached  a point 
below  which  it  is  almost  impossible  that  they 
could  go;  and  this  remark  applies  to  pig-iron 
as  well  as  the  finished  product.  One  of  the 
staple  articles  of  the  North  of  England,  No.  3 
Cleveland  pig,  was  43s.  Gd.  per  ton  in  January 
last ; it  is  now  SGs.  3d.,  and  even  less  is  taken  for 
it.  This  is  a drop  of  7s.  6d.  per  ton,  equal  to  17  per 
cent.  Scotch  pig-iron  warrants  were  selling  at 
Glasgow  at  the  beginning  of  1883  for  48s.  Gd. ; 
they  kept  up  pretty  well  at  that  price  until 
August,  when  no  more  than  47s.  Gd.  could  be 
got  for  them.  They  have  since  fallen  to  a 
fraction  over  43s.,  which  represents  a decline 
of  5s.  6d.,  or  11  per  cent.,  on  the  year.  This 
decline  took  place,  notwithstanding  that  ship- 
ments both  of  Scotch  and  Cleveland  iron  were 
well  maintained.  In  the  latter  case  they  show 
a considerable  growth,  for  while  for  the  year 
1882  they  amounted  to  931,273  tons,  they  were, 
in  1883,  larger  than  during  any  previous  year, 
viz.,  992,815  tons.  The  shipments  of  Scotch 
pig-iron  daring  the  past  year  were  647,000  tons, 
against  645,000  tons  in  1882. 
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The  fall  in  prices  has  been  more  serious  in 
manufactured  iron  and  steel.  Ship  plates,  for 
instance,  another  of  the  staple  products  of  the 
North  of  England,  were  quoted  in  January  last 
at  6L  10s.  to  61.  12b.  Gd. ; at  the  end  of  the  year 
they  were  as  low  as  5?.  12s.  6d.,  showing  a 
decline  of  IL  per  ton,  or  nearly  16  per  cent. 
In  the  Black  Country,  marked  bars  opened  at 
81.  per  ton  in  January,  and  closed  at  71.  lOs.  in 
December,  having  been  maintained  at  the  latter 
figure  nearly  throughout  the  year.  In  Stafford- 
shire, plates  were  quoted  in  January  at  81.  to 
91.  lOs. ; in  December,  81.  to  91.; — angles,  in 
January,  71.  to  81.  158. ; in  December,  71.  to 
81.  Ss.  These  figures  show  that  values  have 
been  very  well  maintained  in  the  staple 
articles  of  the  Midlands.  Steel  rails  have 
receded  in  a more  marked  manner,  for  they 
can  now  be  bought  at  41.  5s.,  and  even  at 
41.  2s.  Gd.  at  works,  whereas  in  January, 
1883,  they  were  fetching  51.53.  This  decline 
of  fully  20  per  cent,  in  value  has  taken  place, 
moreover,  notwithstanding  large  exports. 
Whilst  the  decline  in  prices  of  steel  may  be 
explained  by  the  falling-off  in  the  demand  from 
the  United  States,  the  serious  drop  in  ship- 
building iron,  which  is  almost  entirely  for 
home  consumption,  must  be  ascribed  to  the 
dulness  which  has  gradually  crept  over  one  of 
our  great  national  industries,  shipbuilding. 
Nearly  all  the  other  branches  related  to  the 
iron  trade  have  been  well  employed,  engineers 
especially  having  had  their  full  share  of  work. 
If  we  finally  state  that  the  tinplate  industry 
has  been  in  a slightly  better  condition  after  the 
collapse  of  the  closing  months  of  1882,  and  that 
business  in  the  hardware  branch  has  not 
suffered  much,  although  lower  prices  had  to  be 
accepted,  we  have  sketched  the  principal 
features  of  last  year’s  iron  trade. 

The  low  prices  which  we  have  quoted  show 
the  extent  to  which  both  the  raw  material  and 
manufactured  product  have  been  affected  in 
tho  general  decline  of  values  in  the  iron  trade. 
But  they  also  indicate  the  difficulties  with 
which  manufacturers  will  have  to  contend  in 
the  future,  or  at  least  as  long  as  the  depression 
lasts.  They  have  had  during  the  past  year 
troubles  also  in  another  shape.  Last  July 
witnessed  a strike  amongst  the  ironworkers  of 
Staffordshire,  and  minor  disputes  also  took 
place  in  the  steelworks  of  South  Wales  and 
Cleveland.  But,  with  all  their  anxieties,  and 
notwithstanding  low  prices,  ironmasters  have 
been  able  to  keep  their  establishments  going, 
for  there  has  never  throughout  tho  year  been 
an  actual  want  of  work.  It  is  difficult  to  say 
what  the  year  upon  which  we  have  jnst  entered 
may  bring,  but  there  is  some  jnstification  for 
believing  that  there  will  be  no  actual  want  of 
employment,  although  rates  will  be  unre- 
mnnerative  in  some  departments.  The  best 
that  may  be  hoped  for  is  that  the  year  before 
us  may  not  prove  worse  for  the  English  iron 
trade  than  the  one  upon  which  we  look  back. 

There  is  little  to  add  with  respect  to  the  iron 
trade  of  the  Continent.  The  past  year  has 
proved,  if  proof  were  required,  that  the  English 
is  still  the  raling  iron  market,  if  not  of  the 
world,  at  least  of  Europe.  Whether  wo  look  to 
Belgium,  France,  or  Germany,  the  movements 
in  the  English  iron  trade  are  faithfully  reflected 
in  the  markets  of  those  countries,  notwith- 
standing that  the  industries  of  the  two  latter 
are  so  fully  protected  by  heavy  tariffs.  The 
markets  of  all  three  have  been  as  depressed  as 
that  of  England,  the  depression  deepening,  as 
here,  towards  the  closing  months  of  the  year. 
The  decline  in  prices  there  has  been  as  heavy 
and  as  steady  and  uninterrnpted  as  with  us, 
notwithstanding  that  nearly  all  branches  of  the 
iron  trade  have  been  fairly  well  employed 
throughout  the  year.  If  an  exception  be  per- 
missible, it  should  bo  made,  but  only  partly,  in 
the  case  of  Austria.  The  demand  has  been 
active  in  the  Austrian  iron  trade,  but  prices  have 
been  kept  in  check,  to  some  extent,  by  the  suc- 
cessful competition  of  other  countries,  whose 
manufacturers  were  able,  notwithstanding  the 
prohibitive  Austrian  tariff,  to  throw  large  quan- 
tities of  iron  upon  the  Austrian  market.  The 
increase  in  those  imports  exerted  a depressing 
influence,  and  led  at  last,  towards  the  end  of 
the  year,  to  a decline  in  prices.  Thus,  in 
Austria,  Styrian  charcoal  pig  fell  about  3 florins 
per  ton  on  the  year ; Styrian  bar  iron,  8 florins  j 
joists,  5 florins  ; steel  rails,  6 florins.  In 
Belgium,  Belgian  foundry  pig  receded  8 francs; 
bars,  12  francs;  ordinary  plates,  22  francs; 
steel  rails,  no  less  than  35  francs.  The  depre- 
ciation in  value  was  equally  serious  in  France, 
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where  pig-ii'on  declined  7 francs  and  manufac- 
tured iron  20  francs  on  the  year.  In  Westphalia 
pig-iron  was  sold  at  the  end  of  December 
10  marks  cheaper  than  it  fetched  in  J anuary  ; 
bar  iron  was  25  marks  lower,  and  steel  rails  had 
been  depreciated  12  marks. 

With  regard  to  the  American  iron  trade 
during  the  past  year,  it  need  only  bo  repeated 
what  has  already  been  referred  to,  that  the 
check  to  the  activity  in  railway  construction  in 
the  United  States  had  an  immediate  effect  upon 
the  American  iron  market.  Values  gradually 
became  affected  to  a serious  degree.  Thus, 
whilst  American  pig-iron  No.  1 sold  in  January 
at  24^^  dollars  to  25^  dollars  per  ton,  it  closed 
in  December  at  20  dollars.  Naturally,  Scotch 
pig-iron  (of  which  126,720  tons  were  imported 
into  the  States  in  1883,  against  146,868  tons 
in  1882)  went  down  in  sympathy  with  the 
American  crude  product.  Steel  rails  were  sold 
in  January  last  at  40  dollars;  they  are  now 
down  to  34  dollars.  So  great  has  been  the 
depreciation  in  some  of  the  products  of  the 
American  iron  trade  that  a movement  for 
closing  works  began  in  November,  and  although 
that  step  has  been  .adopted  by  only  a few  manu- 
facturers, its  mere  suggestion  shows  that  the 
state  of  the  American  iron  is,  like  that  of  Europe, 
far  from  satisfactory. 


A BLOT  ON  OUR  SANITARY 
MECUANISII. 

A source  of  preventible  mischief  in  the 
carrying  out  the  details  of  sanitary  improve- 
ment, as  to  which  we  did  our  best  to  call  atten- 
tion during  tbe  discussion  of  the  legislative 
measures  of  1872,  has  now  come  to  the  fore; 
and  is  under  discussion  in  the  dailypress.  Our 
own  remarks  and  recommendations  on  the  sub- 
ject were  generally  applicable  to  the  whole 
country,  although  it  wa.s  rather  tho  circum- 
atances  of  the  rural  districts  that  were  chiefly 
regarded  in  our  anticipations.  But  it  is  as 
bearing  on  the  burning  question  of  the  improving 
the  dwellings  of  the  London  poor  that,  in  the 
judgment  of  those  of  our  contemporaries  to 
which  we  refer,  the  shoe  now  chiefly  pinches. 
The  point  in  question  is  the  position  of  tbe 
medical  officers  of  health.  Our  anticipation 
was  that  in  the  rural  sanitary  districts,  where 
the  largest  ratepayers  might  be  expected  to 
keep  the  key  of  the  public  till,  and  to  keep  it 
with  the  narrow  care  natural  to  those  on 
whom  the  burden  of  supplying  the  contents 
were  likely  mainly  to  depend,  the  disposition  of 
the  Authorities  to  keep  down  expense  might  lead 
to  a strong  opposition  to  those  recommendations 
of  either  the  medical  or  the  surveying  officers 
of  health  which  involved  any  serious  expendi- 
ture that  it  was  possible  to  defer  or  to  avoid. 
How  far  this  anticipation  has  been  fulfilled  it  is 
perhaps  not  very  easy  to  say.  There  can  be 
little  donbt  that  tendencies  which  are  rooted  iu 
human  nature  itself  must  have  had  a powerful 
influence.  On  the  other  hand,  the  growth  of 
the  local  expenditure  has  far  exceeded  antici- 
pation, and  is  one  of  those  points  which 
reflective  persons  regard  with  no  small  anxiety. 

The  function  of  pointing  out  cases  m which 
the  neglected  abodes  of  the  poor  become  the 
seedbeds  of  disease  is,  it  is  urged,  essentially 
that  of  the  medical  officer  of  health.  Without 
admitting  that  this  is  exclusively  the  case,  the 
statement  is  undeniably  true  in  itself.  But  un- 
fortunately, it  is  added,  scarcely  any  of  the 
medical  officers  in  the  metropolis  aro  debarred 
from  private  practice  _ and  the  result  is  that 
their  public  and  their  private  functions  conflict 
with  one  another  very  seriously.  In  some  eases, 
it  is  added,  “some  have  frankly  confessed  that 
their  hands  are  tied  by  the  conditions  of  their 
appointment.  Few  are  paid  sufficiently  highly 
to  allow  them  a subsistence  independent  of 
practice,  and  all  are  removable  at  the  pleasure 
of  their  masters,  the  Vestry,  or  District  Board, 
without  cause  assigned.”  It  is  added  that  out  of 
the  fifty  health  officers  of  tbe  metropolis,  there 
are  only  three  or  four  who  devote  their  whole 
time  to  the  performance  of  sanitary  functions, 
80  that  districts  containing  over  a quarter  of  a 
million  of  souls,  and  between  20,000  and  30,000 
honses,  have  to  content  themselves  with  such 
time  as  the  officer  can  spare  from  his  private 
work.  To  this  is  added  the  difficulty  which  we 
originally  pointed  out.  “ How  is  it  possible  in 
a poor  neighbourhood,  w’here  paying  patients 
are  rare,  for  the  medical  officer  to  treat  with 
absolute  impartiality  the  house  property  of  the 
vestryman,  who  is  one  of  his  best  patients,  and 


who  may,  perhaps,  have  influence  enough  at  the 
vestry  to  secure  his  dismissal  from  offi.ee  if  ho 
makes  himself  obnoxious  by  his  activity  ? ” 
This  sentence  almost  reads  like  a reproduction 
of  one  of  our  own,  -written  in  1872.  But  wo 
must  confess  that  it  has  even  a more  terrible 
significance  as  applied  to  a poor  urban  neigh- 
bourhood than  it  had  -n-hile  the  attention  was 
fixed  on  a poor  rural  district. 

Tbe  evidence  given  last  year  before  the 
Select  Committee  on  Artisans’  and  Labourers’ 
Dwellings  is  cited  as  especially  confirmatory  of 
the  existence  of  this  blot  on  our  health  organisa- 
tion. “ I have  known  in  my  own  parish,”  says 
Mr.  Goddard,  Chief  Surveyor  to  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works,  “ houses  to  bo  destitute 
of  water  for  a couple  of  years,  and  the  man  who 
was  the  owner  to  be  sitting  as  a vestryman, 
administering  the  law  of  the  parish.”  Again 
Mr.  Goddard  refers  to  the  case  of  “ a medical 
officer  who,  not  soveiylong  ago,  was  got  rid  of 
in  very  quick  time  because  ho  discovered  that 
some  of  the  vestrymen  held  some  of  these  houses, 
which  were  in  a wretched  condition,  and  he 
demanded  certain  alterations,  which  they  did 
not  think  fit  to  carry  out.”  It  is  really  un- 
necessary to  add  any  further  proof  of  the  results 
of  leaving  the  medical  officers  in  a condition  of 
absolute  dependence  on  tho  Local  Authority. 

By  way  of  cure  for  these  great  evils,  the 
Mornwij  Post,  in  a thoughtful  article  on  the 
subject,  suggests  tho  permanent  appointment 
of  medical  officers,  at  a liberal  salary,  and  with 
a practical  fixity  of  tenuro.  That,  no  doubt, 
might  be  highly  desirable  ; but  whether  it  is 
attainable  is  another  matter.  The  placing  tbe 
power  of  appointment  in  the  hands  of  some 
body  more  independent  than  the  vestries  is 
another  suggestion,  and  so  is  the  proposal  that 
the  dismissal  of  an  officer  should  be  subject  to 
the  veto  of  the  Local  Government  Board.  Our 
o-wn  suggestion,  made  at  the  time  of  the  passing 
of  the  Act,  -was  still  more  simple,  and  ten  years’ 
experience  has  not  led  us  to  doubt  that  it 
would  be  to  a considerable  extent  effective.  It 
was  that  every  report,  whether  of  the  medical 
or  of  the  surveying  officer,  should  be  sent  in 
in  duplicate,  one  copy  to  the  Local  Authority,  ' 
and  the  other  to  the  Local  Government  Board,  , 
or  its  appointed  officers.  The  mere  knowledge 
that  tho  facts  were  laid  before  a higher 
authority  would  be  enough,  in  many  cases,  to 
prevent  tbe  absolute  ignoring  of  any  report.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  conviction  that  he  was 
bound  to  satisfy  his  own  superior  officer,  as 
well  as  his  local  masters,  would  give  to  the 
report  of  the  medical  officer  something  that  it 
may  now  want.  “ How  can  I help  reporting  ?” 
he  would  ask.  “ I may  get  into  hot  water  my- 
self if  I hold  my  tongue.”  The  proposal,  which 
was  laid  before  tho  framers  of  the  Bill,  was 
declined  on  the  ground  of  tending  to  centralisa- 
tion. It  maybe  doubted  whether  that  kind  of 
centralisation  which  should  induce  or  even 
compel  local  authorities  to  look -with  heed  to  tho 
discharge  of  their  proper  duties  would  deserve 
to  be  regarded  as  an  evil. 

We  do  not  now  wish  to  insist  that  this  mode 
of  organisation  is  the  only  way  in  which  the  evil 
arising  from  the  solitary  and  dependent  position 
of  the  officers  of  health  is  to  be  remedied.  Any 
simpler  suggestion,  if  such  can  be  made,  will  be 
welcome. 

The  fact  is,  that  the  expectations  of  tho 
framers  of  the  sanitary  legislation  now  in  force 
omitted  one  element  in  the  problem  that  they 
had  to  solve.  They  betrayed  an  utter  ignorance 
of  human  nature.  To  suppose  that  in  a matter 
80  new  to  most  people,  and  so  little  credited  by 
a very  large  majority,  as  sanitary  improvement, 
improvised  local  authorities  would  guide  their 
decisions  by  sanitary  principles,  or  would  turn 
a ready  ear  to  the  experts  who  should  tell  them 
what  was  required,  was  to  credit  the  class  of 
persons  in  question  with  a degree  of  informa- 
tion, to  say  nothing  of  any  moral  qualities,  to 
which  few  often  would  lay  claim.  To  suppose 
that  the  expert, — medical  or  other,— would 
sacrifice  his  time,  and  probably  his  place,  to  the 
effort  to  convince  the  board,  was  equally  un- 
wise. Spend,  indeed,  tbe  authorities  do,  but  in 
tbe  utter  absence  of  organisation,  and  of  the 
means  of  informing  one  district  what  experience 
has  been  gained  elsewhere,  there  is  a great  pro- 
bability that  much  of  the  expenditure  incurred 
by  the  local  boards,  prodigious  as  it  has 
become,  has  been  far  from  economical  or 
wise.  So  marked  have  these  evils  become 
in  London  that  the  public  are  now  re- 
garding them  with  as  much  dismay  as  if  they 
had  not  been  the  natural  and  predicted  result  of 


the  disintegrated  character  of  the  machinery 
created  by  the  Public  Health  Bill.  That  some- 
thing will  now  be  done,  in  the  Metropolis,  to 
remedy  this  mischief,  is  probable.  The  focus  of 
public  notico  has  been  turned  on  tbe  blot ; but 
how  much  has  the  entire  country  suffered  from 
the  same  cause  ? That  is  a question  not  easy 
to  ans-wer.  One  thing,  however,  is  clear, — 
improvement  is  needed.  How  is  it  to  be 
effected  ? Is  it  to  be  improvement  in  human 
nature,  or  improvement  in  the  details  of  hasty 
and  ill-advised  legislation  ? It  may,  no  doubt, 
be  difficult  to  effect  tbe  former ; but  to  await 
the  latter  is  to  do  something  that  reminds  us  of 
the  line  of  the  Latin  poet  as  to  the  rustic  Avho 
waits  till  the  river  shall  have  run  by, — 

“ Eusticus  expeetat  dum  defluat  amnia.” 


COMPETITIONS. 

Oldham  Worlihouse  Schools. — In  tho  second 
competition  for  these  schools  there  were  thirty- 
seven  ooinpetitors,  and  tho  Guardians  have 
awarded  the  first  premium  (50Z.)  to  the  design 
bearing  the  motto  “ Hope,”  and  the  second  pre- 
mium (30J.)  to  the  design  mai-ked  “P.  S.A.” 
The  third  premium  of  20?.  was  awarded  tO 
“Faith.”  “Singularly  enough,”  says  a local 
paper,  “ the  first  and  third  premiums  -were  found 
to  have  been  secured  by  Mr.  Alexander  Banks, 
of  Rochdale-road.”  Tbe  author  of  the  second 
premium  is  Mr.  Wolstencroft,  of  Royton.  Tbe 
paper  from  which  we  quote  speaks  of  the  im- 
partialitj'  of  tho  Guardians,  but  wo  do  not 
gather  that  thoy  were  assisted  by  a professional 
referee.  Tho  sum  which  the  Guardians  were 
prepared  to  expend  was  from  9,OOOL  to  10,000L ; 
but  according  to  Mr.  Banks’s  estimate,  the  cost 
will  be  no  more  than  about  8,400Z.  The  tender 
which  the  Guardians  had  to  faco  on  the  occa- 
sion of  tho  last  competition  was  15,000Z.,  and 
one  was  even  so  high  as  20,000Z. 


DECORATIONS  AT  WORTLEY  HALL. 

We  give  this  week  an  elevation,  in  chromo- 
lithography,  carefully  reproduced  from  Mr. 
Poynter’s  drawings,  of  a portion  of  the  decora- 
tion carried  out  from  his  designs  and  sketches 
at  Wortley  Hall,  the  seat  of  Lord  Whamcliffe, 
who  is  also  the  fortunate  possessor  of  several 
of  the  more  important  of  Mr.  Poynter’s  pictures, 
including  the  well-remembered  “ Perseus  and 
Andromeda.”  To  this  we  have  added  a sheet 
in  monochrome,  traced  from  Mr.  Poynter’s 
pencil  sketches,  for  tho  ceiling  of  the  same 
room,  and  also  a reproduction  of  one  of  his 
larger  pencil  sketches  of  the  details  of  part  of 
the  frieze,  the  centre  portion  of  one  of  the  sides 
not  shown  in  tbe  colom'ed  elevation.  This,  of 
which  the  original  is  merely  a slight  pencil 
sketch  on  tracing-paper,  is  an  admii-able  bit  of 
artistic  work,  giving  in  a most  life-like  manner 
the  action  of  tbe  bird  in  tbe  endeavour  to 
stretch  its  neck  while  preserving  its  balance  on 
the  swinging  perch  or  hoop  to  which  it  clings. 

The  coloured  plate  represents  the  frieze  of 
tho  central  portion  or  lantern  of  tho  billiard- 
room,  -with  an  attic  and  -vriudo-vvs  over;  tbe 
raonochromo  drawing  represents  one-quarter  of 
the  coved  cornice  and  central  ceiling  imme- 
diately over  the  attic,  tho  outside  line  of  tho 
border  in  the  monochrome  drawing  coinciding 
with  or  rising  from  the  top-line  of  the  attic  in 
coloured  plate.  None  of  the  drawings  and 
sketches  which  Mr  Poynter  was  kind  enough  to 
lend  us  for  illustration  had  any  scale  on  them 
(painters  are  less  particular  in  this  matter  than 
architects),  and  under  these  circumstances  the 
chromo-lithograph  has  been  somewhat  reduced 
for  the  exigencies  of  printing,  the  object,  of 
coui-ae,  being  to  show  the  character  of  the 
design,  not  to  give  “working  drawings,”  which 
tbe  originals  cannot  bo  said  to  be  in  the  ordinary 
acceptation.  Tho  centre  line  of  the  coloured 
elevation,  compared  with  the  centre  line  of  the 
ceiling-plan,  will  easily  point  out  the  relation  of 
the  two  to  ono  another. 

The  coloured  plate  reproduces,  we  think,  as 
far  as  mechanically  applied  colouring  can  ever 
do,  tbe  rich  and  harmonious  effect  of  Mr. 
Poynter’sscheme,  and  shows  the  playful  manner 
of  treatment  adopted,  as,  for  instance,  in  tho 
treatment  of  tho  pilasters,  the  lower  and 
upper  portions  of  which  aro  alternately 
contrasted ; the  system  of  alteimatiou  between 
gold  and  silver  will  also  bo  noticed,  in  the 
dotting  which  takes  the  place  of  a modelled 
ornament  at  the  lower  part  of  the  architrave, 
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Ibe  ornament  round  the  windows,  the  treat- 
mint  of  the  sides  of  the  pilasters  with  silver, 
while  the  front  face  is  lined  with  gold.  This 
alternation  of  silver  and  gold  is  carried  out  in 
many  parts  of  the  ceiling  design  also.  The 
main  character  of  the  decoration,  it  will  be 
seen,  is  of  that  light  and  graceful,  though  cer- 
tainly not  very  logical,  character  which  marks 
one  phase  of  the  Renaissance  school,  and  which 
has  always  been  dear  to  painters  and  modellers 
on  account  of  the  opportunity  it  affords  for  the 
drawing  or  modelling  of  varied  forms  of  flower 
and  animal  life,  mingled  together  on  little 
system  or  principle  of  decorative  treatment, 
certainly,  but  presenting  so  many  points  of 
interest  for  close  inspection,  as  well  as  a bright 
and  festive  general  effect,  and  appealing  to  our 
artistic  and  historic  associations  as  connected 
vath  and  recalling  one  of  the  greatest  and 
richest  periods  of  art.  There  is,  however,  one 
poition  of  the  design  in  which  Mr.  Poynter 
shows  no  Rcniissance  recollections  but  is  solely 
himself,  and  that  is  in  the  charminc  and  highlv 
C-iiractcriBuc  treatment  of  the  stained-glass 
windows,  which  we  feel  sure  will  meet  with  the 
general  admiration  of  architects.  He  has  suc- 
ceeded iu  producing  a treatment  qnite  suited  to 
the  condition  of  stained  glass,  quite  original, 
and  which  yet  does  not  seem  out  of  harmony 
with  the  character  of  the  rest  of  the  work. 
^ ovv,  inasmuch  as  a true  and  suitable  style  for 
stained  glass  treatment  in  Renaissance  archi- 
tecture Las  never  been  worked  out,  as  it  has  in 
Gothic,  and  can  hardly  bo  said  to  exist,  we 
cannot  but  think  that  the  treatment  shown 
here  ought  to  prove  a very  valuable  bit  of  sug- 
gestion for  stained  glass  design  of  an  unob- 
trusive but  trulv  decorative  character. 

In  regard  to  the  ceilings,  which  wo  are  only 
able  to  show  iu  monochrome,  wo  may  add 
a note  or  two  on  the  colour  treatment.  The 
bold  floral  design,  sweeping  in  such  fine  corves 
round  the  cove  of  the  ceiling,  is  in  gold  on  a 
deep  blue  ground;  the  wide  plain  fillet  or 
soffit  separating  it  from  the  centre  is  a plain 
hand  of  gold;  in  the  repeated  ornaments  gold 
and  silver  are  alternately  employed,  and  the 
key  pattern  consists  of  a gold  pattern  and  a 
sdver  pattern  interlocking  with  each  other, 
the  parallel  lines  surrounding  it  being  also  alter- 
nately gold  and  silver,  on  a deep  blue.  The 
ornament  which  comes  within  this  is  in 
gold  and  silver  on  a red  ground,  and  in  the 
centre  portion  the  deep  blue  ground  is  resumed, 
fan  ornaments  being  gold,  except  the 


centres ; the  birds  and  plants  silver. 

The  whole  design  bears  testimony  to  Hr. 
Poynter  s feeling  for  rich  decorative  effect  in 
design  of  this  class,  and  it  has  an  additional 
value  from  the  careful  study  and  drawings  of 
the  birds  and  the  floral  details. 


“DESERTED.” 

“ My  taberaacle  is  spoiled,  and  all  my  cords  are  broken  > 
my  children  are  gone  forth  of  me,  and  they  are  not.” — 
Jbb.  X.  20. 

This  terrible  picture  of  the  desolation  which 
was  to  fall  upon  Jerusalem  and  the  cities  of 
Judah  is  one  which  must  often  have  been 
witnessed  in  ancient  times  and  even  in  the 
Middle  Ages.  In  a previous  chapter  the  Prophet 
uses  the  following  expressions  : — 

“For  death  is  come  up  into  our  windows  and 
is  entered  into  our  palaces  to  cat  off  the  children 
from  without  and  the  young  men  from  the 
streets,”  showing  that  one  of  the  punishments 
which  was  to  fall  upon  the  city  was  pestilence. 
When  we  read  of  ancient  cities,  such  as  Jlemphis, 
Thebes,  &c.,  and  think  of  their  vastness,  immense 
wealth,  and  magnificent  buildings,  one  is  inclined 
to  ask,  “And  is  London,  with  its  3,000,000  of 
inhabitants,  to  share  the  same  fate  ? ” 

Fortunately  for  us,  we  do  not  labour  under 
the  difficulties  which  beset  cities  in  early  times, 
or  even  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Plagues  of  one 
kind  or  another  were  of  constant  occurrence. 
At  one  time  it  was  the  “black  death”  which 
depopulated  whole  regions;  at  another  it  was  the 
sweating  sickness  which  decimated  the  whole 
land  ; then  last,  but  not  least  as  to  its  terrors, 
the  plague  itself.  We  are,  perhaps,  too  ready 
to  blame  our  Mediteval  forefathers  for  this  state 
of  things.  We  take  it  for  granted  that  their 
towns  were  unhealthy,  because  they  neglected 
sanitary  precautions.  That  they  were  ignorant 
of  many  matters,  such  as  the  best  mode  of 
supplying  water  to  towns,  sewage  arrange- 
ments, &c.,  must  be  allowed,  but  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  they  neglected,  as  a rule, 
such  precautions  as  they  knew  to  be  useful. 
It  appears,  however,  from  Erasmus  that  we 
English  were  behind  the  rest  of  the  woidd  in 
his  time  as  to  the  sanitary  arrangements  of  our 
houses.  He  says, — | 


probably,  none  but  the  rudest  methods  of  pre 
serving  fruits  were  practised.  Their  knowledgt 
of  medicines  was  a mixture  of  quackery  anc 
superstition.  Some  of  the  “cures”  for  tht 
“sweating-sickness,”  for  instance,  were  highly 
unscientific.  Here  is  one  of  these  marvellous 
nostrums  : — “ Take  three  large  spoonfuls  o: 
water  o/  dragons  and  a quarter  of  a spoonful  a 
fine  treacle  of  Gean,  and  half  a nntshellful  ol 
unicorn’s  horn  scraped  small!”  &c.*  To  this 
must  be  added  the  practice  of  burying  the  deat 
within  the  walls;  but  how  was  it  possible  ti 
avoid  these  evils,  and  what  chance  had  tht 
unfortunate  plague-stricken  people  of  being 
cured  of  the  ten-ible  disorder  when  the  doctori 
gravely  prescribed  “water  of  dragons”  anc 
“ unicorn’s  horn  scraped  small ! ” 

Siege  was  too  often  followed  by  famine,  anc 
the  famine  by  pestilence,  and  then  the  granc 
old  city  declined,  decayed,  and  in  the  enc 
became  deserted. 

there  not  here  a warning  to  our  own 
huge  city?  Will  not  the  words  of  Jere- 
miah, Death  is  come  up  into  our  windows/' 
apply  to  many  a fever-haunted  back  slnm  ol 
Loudon  ? Does  not,  alas  ! disease  “ cut  off  the 
children  from  without,”  and  the  young  men 
from  the  streets,  in  districts  made  loathsome 
and  foul  by  grasping  landlords  and  jerry 
builders  ? Think  what  would  be  the  result  if 
‘ the  plague”  or  the  “ sweating-sickness”  were 
to  break  out  in  London  with  its  three  millions 
of  inhabitants!  We  cannot  plead  the  excuses 
which  our  Mediasval  forefathers  were  able  to 
do.  Our  city  is  not  necessarily  crowded  ; it  ia 
not  walled  or  moated.  Abundance  of  whole- 
some food  can  be  procured  in  the  winter.  We 
can  obtain  fairly  good  water  iu  large  quantities. 
Our  dead  are  not  buried  in  our  midst,  and  the 
way  of  removing  sewage  is  well  understood. 
But  even  these  comforts  and  advantages  should 
not  make  us  forget  that  morality  and  cleanli- 


‘ First  of  all,  Englishmen  never  consider  the  ness  have  their  laws,  which  cannot  be  dis- 


AN  IRON  CURTAIN. 

Is  the  new  Prince’s  Theatre,  forming  part  of 
Mr.  Phipps  s now  buildings  in  Ooventrj'-street 
which  Tve  illustrated  a few  weeks  since,  special 
preparatioi  s are  being  made  to  check  the  spread 
of  fire,  in  ease  of  the  occurrence  of  any  such 
danger,  to  which  theatres  arc  so  peculiarly  liable. 

the  J the  stage  from 

the  auditorium  rises  from  the  basement  and  is 
carried  right  up  through  the  roof,  and  the 

hydraulic  fireproof  curtain  which,  under  the 
direction  of  the  architect,  has  been  constructed 
by  Messrs.  Clark,  Bnnnett,  & Co.  This  curtain 

rnerr  ''■  andreo; 

f iTch  th?  I T “““““  wi-onght-iron  plates, 

air-chamber  between  of  6 in.  The  top  portion 
^the  curtain  IS  framed  or  rireted  to  double 
jmngbt.iron  girders  secured  to  the  head  of  an 

Sd^'o?th  “^yhiidors  on  each 

ma  of  the  proscemnm  opening.  The  supply  of 
.water  for  working  the  hydraulic  rams  is  laid 
OT  from  tanks  p seed  on  the  lop  of  the  building. 
With  an  expenditure  of  only  81  gallons  of  water 
the  curtain,  weighing  about  7i  tons,  can  be 
raised  or  lowered  in  fifty  seconds.  The  move- 
ment for  working  the  curtain  is  in  the 
prompters  box;  and  the  prompter,  by  simply 

Cm  ^ ‘*^“P  thus 

C r a — P™»ccnium  wall  a solid  fire- 

?rom  thrrditorium!'L 


■ ---'••vxruliLi,,  oo  that  in  case  of  fire  on 
taeto^m  dtgen  "“"“.ho  perfectly 


of  the  mostTm-proved  o^sttSof  Ir'^fitS” 

clpan/:  maTns.'“'' 


aspect  of  their  doors  and  windows  ; next  their 
chambers  are  built  in  such  a way  as  to  admitof 
ventilation.  Then  a great  part  of  the  walls 
of  the  house  is  occupied  with  glass  casements, 
which  admit  light,  but  exclude  the  air,  and  yet 
they  bt  in  the  draft  through  boles  and  corners, 
which  is  often  pestilential  and  stagnates  there. 
The  floors  are,  in  general,  laid  with  white  clay, 
and  are  covered  with  rushes,  occasionally 
removed,  but  so  imperfectly  that  the  bottom 
layer  is  left  undisturbed,  sometimes  for  twenty 
years,  harbouring  expectorations,  vomitings,  the 
leakage  of  dogs  and  men,  ale  droppings,  scraps 
of  fish,  and  other  abominations  not  fit  to  be 
mentioned.  ...  I am  confident  the  island 
would  be  much  more  salubrious  if  the  use  of 
rushes  were  abandoned,  and  if  the  rooms  were 
built  in  such  a way  as  to  be  exposed  to  the  sky 
on  two  or  three  sides,  and  all  the  windows  so 
boilt  as  to  be  opened  or  closed  at  once,  and  so 
completely  closed  as  not  to  admit  the  foul  air 
through  chinks,  for,  as  it  is  beneficial  to  health 
to  admit  the  air,  so  is  it  equally  beneficial  at 
times  to  exclude  it.  . . . More  moderation  in 
diet,  and  especially  in  the  use  of  salt  meats, 
might  be  of  service,  more  particularly  were 
public  aediles  appointed  to  see  the  streets 
cleaned  from  mud  and  urine,  and  the  suburbs 
kept  in  better  order.”  . . . 

The  very  fact  that  Erasmus  lays  such  stress 
upon  these  sanitary  defects  in  our  English 
bouses  and  streets  seems  to  show  that  they  did 
not  exist  in  other  countries  which  he  had 
visited.  That  the  streets  of  Old  London  were 
excessively  narrow,  frequently  less  than  20  ft. 
wide,  that  shambles  or  slaughter-houses  and 
hospitals  were  erected  within  the  walla  of 
the  city  in  the  midst  of  these  narrow,  closely- 
built  streets,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  s"ir 
Thomas  More  in  his  “Utopia”  describes  the 
Utopians  as  building  all  their  streets  at  least 
20  ft.  wide ! and  placing  all  shambles  and 
hospitals  outside  the  walla  of  their  towns ! 
But  in  the  Middle  Ages  these  suggestions,  how- 
ever advisable,  could  not  be  generally  adopted. 
A town  bad  necessarily  to  be,  before  all  things, 
strong  enongh  to  resist  the  attacks  of  an  enemy 
besieging  it.  This,  of  course,  in  those  days 
meant  that  it  must  be  surrounded  by  high  walls 
and  a moat.  The  latter  too  often,  from  the 
very  necessities  of  the  case,  was  filled  with 
stagnant  water.  Every  inch  of  space  within 
the  enclosure  of  the  walls  was  occupied  by 
buildings.  Then,  again,  we  must  take  into  con- 
sideration the  difficulties  of  obtaining  pro- 
visions; fresh  meat  during  the  winter  months 
was  scarcely  procurable,  few  vegetables  were 
known  that  would  stand  the  winter’s  frost,  and 


regarded  with  impunity,  and  if  nothing  is  done, 
to  remedy  the  evils  which  the  press  is  every 
day  bringing  to  light  at  the  East  End  of  London, 
some  terrible  scourge  in  the  way  of  sickness 
may  break  out,  and  London  itself  may  become, 
if  not  absolutely  deserted,  decimated.  Our 
illustration  is  a pu.  ely  imaginary  scene,  intended 
to  convey  the  idea  of  a Medimval  city  which, 
after  suffering  the  horrors  of  plague,  has  been 
entirely  abandoned  and  left  to  fall  to  ruin. 

H.  W.  B. 


MODERN  BERLIN  ARCHITECTURE. 


Wk  give  views  of  two  mansions  forming  part 
of  the  modern  architecture  of  Berlin,  in  the 
Regenten  Strasse  and  the  Friederich-Wilhelm 
Strasse  respectively.  The  latter  may  stand  as 
a good  specimen  of  the  rather  exuberant  style 
of  Renaissance  architecture  which  appears  not 
out  of  place  as  representing  the  luxurious  side 
of  the  life  of  a great  capital,  though  not  cer- 
tainly representing  the  higher  elements  of 
architectural  force  and  expression.  It  errs,  in 
short,  on  the  side  of  being  what  must  be  called 
■'  showy  ” and  deficient  iu  breadth  and  repose, 
though  not  without  a good  deal  of  clever  and 
effective  treatment  in  detail.  The  bouse  in  the 
Regenten  Strasse  shows  higher  qualities  of 
architectural  design ; the  details  are  rich  and 
elegant ; the  deep  masses  of  shadow  of  the 
portal  and  recessed  balcony  over  contrast 
forcibly  with  the  light  space  of  plain  masonry; 
the  sculptured  bas-relief  above  the  ground- 
floor  windows  is  happily  introduced^  where  such 
sculpture  should  be  placed, — not  too  high  up  to 
be  properly  seen. 

The  views  are  engraved  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Cooper, 
from  photographs.  We  regret  that  up  to  the 
time  of  going  to  press  we  have  not  been  able 
to  obtain  the  names  of  the  architects,  which  we 
may  be  enabled  to  give  in  a future  issue. 


The  late  Kr.  Holloway’s  Gifts  to  the 
Nation. — Of  the  Sanatorium  at  Virginia  Water 
and  the  College  at  Egham  the  following  illuB- 
trationa  have  been  published  in  the  Builder, 
viz.,  Sanatorium  : Two-page  view,  vol.  for  1877, 
p.  712;  enlarged  view  of  central  portion  of 
building,  and  plan  of  the  whole  building,  vol. 
for  1875,  pp.  645-47 ; view  of  interior  of  recrea- 
tion-hall, vol.  ilii.,  pp.  16,  17.  College:  View 
in  East  Quadrangle,  vol.  ili.,  p.  456.  Mr.  W.  H. 
Crossland  is  the  architect  of  both  buildings. 


Appendix  to  preface,  " State  Papers  of  Reign  of 
Henrj  VlU.,  by  the  Eer.  J,  8.  Brewer,”  p,  cclxiii. 
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THE  ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCES,  ATHENS.— -Drsiox 


wouhl  hardly  have  approved  the  use  of  the  large  solitary  columns  with  Ionic 
capitals,  as  pedestals  for  statues  : a modern  mistake  in  the  use  of  the  column 
which  has  been  criticised  often  enough,  and  which  we  must  regret  to  see 
repeated  on  Attic  soil.  The  main  grouping  of  the  building  is  effective  in  its 
contrast  between  the  colonnade  and  the  masses  of  solid  wall  in  the  wings  and 
the  rusticated  stylobate. 


THE  ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCES,  ATHENS. 

We  js'ue  with  this  week’s  Ihdlder  a view  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
Athens,  the  plana  for  which  were  designed  by  Oberbaurath  Ritter  von  Hansen 
»8  early  as  1859.  Professor  E.  Ziller,  of  Athens,  has  been  the  superintendiiiir 
architect  from  18G1  to  the  present  day.  The  building  has  been  erected  at 
the  expense  of  a wealthy  Greek,  Baron  von  Sina,  of  Vienna,  the  total  cost 
being  2,500,000  drachmas  (100,000?.).  After  his  death,  the  funds  for  its 
completion  were  supplied  by  his  wife. 

The  substructure  of  the  buildings  is  of  Pirams  stone,  as  used  for  ancient 
Greek  edifices ; the  upper  part  is  of  Pentelic  marble,  and  erected  in  the 
same  style  as  the  bnildings  of  the  Acropolis.  The  pediment  of  the  centre 
building  represents  the  Birth  of  Minerva.  The  column  to  the  right  of  the 
centre  portion  bears  the  figure  of  that  goddess,  that  to  the  left  Apollo.  The 
eight  pediments  of  the  wings  contain  scenes  from  the  life  of  Minerva. 
The  statues  of  Plato  and  Socrates  will  flank  the  geometrical  stairs. 

The  aula  is  located  in  the  principal  story,  and  contains  a series  of  eight 
large  frescoes,  representing  the  myth  of  Prometheus,  as  well  as  the  bronze 
statue  of  the  founder  of  the  Academy,  Baron  von  Sina.  In  the  same  story 
are  also  the  library,  lecture-rooms,  «Src.  The  basement  contains  oflices.  The 
colouring  both  of  the  interior  and  exterior  is  in  imitation  of  th.at  of  the 
buildings  of  the  \cropoli8.  The  ground  colour  is  gold  ; red,  blue,  brown,  green, 
and  black  being  subordinated  to  the  principal  colour. 

The  erection  in  modern  Athens  of  a building  for  the  pursuit  of  modern 
studies,  in  the  style  of  the  glorious  past  age  of  Greece,  is  an  event  in 
architecture  that  one  cannot  but  regard  with  interest,  whatever  view  mav 
be  taken  by  different  people  as  to  the  advisability  of  thus  interposing  a 
modern  revival  of  Greek  architecture  in  direct  competition  wdth  the  original 
monuments.  The  experiment  may  be  thought  to  be  a hazardous  one ; but 
for  our  part  we  cannot  help  feeling  a sympathy  with  the  idea  that  on  such 
classic  soil  an  architect  must  feel  a kind  of  necessity  to  be  a Greek,  and  to 
do  his  best  to  touch  even  the  hem  of  the  garment,  if  one  may  so  speak,  of 
the  architects  of  the  Parthenon  and  the  Erechtheion.  Their  shades,  however, 


The  town  of  Nice  has  lost  no  time  in  seeking  to  repair  the  disastrous 
destruction  of  its  theatre  by  fire.  As  the  reconstruction  of  the  theatre 
is  not  a private  enterprise,  but  a municipal  undertaking,  the  work  was 
necessarily  hampered  by  many  formalities.  Each  detail  had  to  be  discussed 
and  approved  by  the  Municipal  Council,  and  whatever  extraneous  advisers  they 
chose  to  call  in.  Then,  when  all  parties  agreed  to  accept  the  plan  and  scheme 
of  M.  Aune,  the  town  architect,  every  detail  had  to  be  forwarded  to  Paris 
and  there  submitted  to  the  searching  criticism  of  the  Cunseil  Snperieur 
d’Architecture.  This  was  done  last  June,  but  there  were  some  details  that 
did  not  give  satisfaction.  M.  Gamier,  the  architect  of  the  Paris  Opera, 
objected  to  a sun-dial  to  which  the  Nicois  had  been  particularly  attached. 
There  was  something  quaint  about  this  suu-dial.  It  had  been  affixed  to  the 
back  of  the  old  theatre  facing  the  sea  and  the  south,  and  strollers  on  the 
Promenade  du  5Iidi  could,  during  the  winter,  see  what  was  the  hour  by 
means  of  this  sun-dial.  It  was  an  effective  way  of  demonstrating  to  the 
visitor  the  special  privileges  of  the  Nice  climate,  and  enabled  him  to  realise 
the  exceptional  amount  of  sunshine  enjoyed  during  winter  on  the  sea-beach. 
These  were  considerations  which,  however,  failed  to  produce  any  effect  in 
Paris.  M.  Aune  wisely  refrained  from  any  semblance  of  resistance.  On  the 
contrary,  calling  all  his  assistance  to  his  aid,  they  at  once  altered  and  re-made 
all  the  drawings.  The  sun-dial  was  consigned  to  limbo,  and  all  M.  Garnier’s 
hints  and  suggestions  carefully  carried  out.  This  was  done  without  a moment’s 
delay.  In  a few  days  the  new  plans  were  ready  and  on  reaching  Paris  were 


Oherb.u’RAth  Rittku  \on  Hansen.  Yikxxa,  Ar(.hitect. 


ice  approved.  The  vote  of  the  Conseil  Suporieur  d’Architecture  was 
ded  on  the  2Gth  of  June,  and  on  the  following  day  M.  Gamier  wrote  a 
complimentary  letter  to  M.  Aune,  felicitating  him  on  his  success,  and 
red  that  hisproject  was  “ absolument  bien  !”  The  works  have  now  been 
n,  and  hopes  are  entertained  that  they  will  be  completed  in  time  to  open 
heatre  on  the  Ist  of  January,  1885. 

e estimated  cost,  50,0001.,  is  generally  thought  insufficient.  It  -will 
ibly  not  fall  short  of  2,000,000  francs,  or  80,0001. ; and,  in  Paris,  an 
, allowance  was  made  for  “the  cost  of  direction”;  a fact  which 
une  looked  upon  as  at  once  gratifying  and  complimentary, 
e new  theatre  mil  contain  three  rows  of  boxes,  with  an  amphitheatre 
i gallery  above  them.  There  will  be  seats  for  1,500  persons  without 
ling,  whereas  the  old  theatre  only  contained  900  people,  and,  needless  to 
he  very  greatest  precautions  have  been  taken  to  prevent  a recurrence 
e fatal  catastrophe  which  ended  the  existence  of  the  previous  theatre, 
gallery,  the  stalls,  the  boxes,  in  fact  every  part  of  the  house  has  its 
•ate  entrance,  and  there  is  also  a special  covered  way  reserved  exclu- 
7 for  persons  who  have  carriages.  In  thus  diverting  the  stream  of 
e,  anything  like  a crush,  it  is  thought,  will  be  avoided.  But  improved 
s of  escape  are  not  considered  a suflficient  precaution.  The  entire 
ture  will  be  fire-proof ; that  is  to  say,  if  it  be  indeed  possible  to  make 
ling  absolutely  fire-proof.  Nor  are  the  authorities  satisfied  with  measures 
only  affect  the  future.  The  other  theatres  at  Nice  are  actually  placed 
rthe  strictest  surveillance.  Only  incombustible  paper,  scenery,  and  wood 
llowed  to  be  used.  Before  any  new  play,  necessitating  the  employment 
•w  scenery,  is  performed,  the  Town  Engineer,  M.  Berard,  personally 
c'ts  every  detail,  and,  with  a lamp,  tries  to  ignite  the  scenery.  It  is 
nfter  a practical  demonstration,  such  as  this,  that  the  authorities  give 
sanction,  and  the  public  are  admitted  to  see  the  play.  Perhaps  if  the 
Chamberlain  in  England  were  to  organise  a similar  service,  it  would 
materially  add  to  the  uBefalness  of  his  office. 

3 ordinary  calcareous  sulphate  of  limestone  that  abounds  throughout 
leighbourhood  will  naturally  be  taken  for  the  great  bulk  of  the  masonry 


work.  But  few  bricks  are  required.  For  the  lower  portions  of  the  building, 
however,  extensive  use  will  be  made  of  the  very  remarkably  bard  stone  from 
Turbia,  which  takes  a polish  like  marble  and  remains  intact  through  centuries. 
It  wa-s  with  this  atone  that  Augustus  built  the  tower  on  the  heights  of 
Turbia  to  celebrate  his  victory  over  the  Gauls.  And  this  fine  old  monument 
was  only  destroyed  in  part  by  the  hand  of  man.  Time  had  left  it  intact, 
and  its  remains  are  still  the  object  of  admiration  to  all  travellers  on  the 
Corniche  road  and  the  visitor  to  Monte  Carlo.  The  delicate  stone  of  Montpaon, 
a kind  of  freestone,  will  be  employed  where  sculptural  decorations  are 
inserted.  It  is  found  principally  in  the  Vaucluse  and  the  neighbourhood  of 
Arles.  The  columns  will  be  of  Verona  marble,  which  has  a yellow  and 
reddish  tint  that  matches  admirably  with  the  stones  we  have  described.  This 
same  marble  has  been  displayed  to  great  advantage  at  the  entrance  of  the 
new  palatial  office  just  opened  at  Nice  by  the  CrMit  Lyonnais.  Finally  we 
should  mention  that  the  ironwork,  of  which  a large  quantity  will  be  required, 
because  it  is  not  inflammable,  will  be  entirely  of  French  manufacture! 
This  is  a fact  of  some  importance,  as  the  iron  bought  to  build  the  jetty  came 
from  Belgium,  and  the  same  may  be  i-aid  with  respect  to  the  iron  used  for  the 
new  Casino,  now  also  in  course  of  construction.  Nothing  as  yet  has  been 
decided  concerning  the  internal  decoration  of  the  theatre,  nor  have  any  artists 
been  selected  to  paint  the  frescoes.  There  is  still  time  to  think  about  such 
matters. 

One  very  important  point,  however,  has  been  neglected.  This  is  the 
question  of  ventilation.  There  is  no  real  plan,  no  scientific  scheme,  to  give 
a proper  supply  of  pure  air.  Numerous  openings  will  be  made  on  all  sides, 
and  doubtless  a very  good  through  draught  could  be  created.  But  no  one 
will  endure  a through  draught,  particularly  the  colony  of  invalids  and  delicate 
persons  who  frequent  Nice.  In  such  a town,  and  for  a special  public  of  this 
description,  it  was  particularly  necessary  to  contrive  some  means  of 
gradual,  imperceptible,  but  thorough  ventilation.  That  this  can  be  done 
and  done  fairly  well,  has  been  demonstrated  on  more  than  one  occasion  • 
and  notably  at  the  Grand  Theatre  of  Geneva.  But  it  is  not  yet'too  late  to 
make  up  for  this  deficiency. 
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THE  CENTRAL  TECHNICAL  COLLEGE, 
SOUTH  KENSINGTON. 

The  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute  for 
the  Advancement  of  Technical  Education  is  to 
be  congratulated  on  the  near  completion  of  its 
future  headquarters.  The  foundation  “column” 
was  laid  by  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of 
Wales  on  the  18th  July,  1881,  the  foundations 
having  been  put  in  by  Messrs.  Manday. 

For  300  ft.  the  building  fronts  the  Eshibition- 
road,  on  the  opposite  aide  to  the  South  Ken- 
sington Muaeum,  and  closely  adjoining  the 
Natural  History  Museum  designed  by  the  same 
architect,  Mr.  Alfred  Waterhouse,  A.R.A.  of 
London.  The  exterior  is  of  a semi-classic: 
character,  freely  treated,  of  red  brick  with  red 
terra-cotta  dressings,  and  derives  additional 
interest  from  the  arms  of  the  principal  manu- 
facturing towns  in  the  United  Kingdom,  wh 
are  displayed  in  strong  relief  upon  its  fr 
These  arms  have  been  modelled  by  Mr.  Ja 
Gamble.  In  the  central  gable,  over  the  m 
entrance,  is  a Gillett  clock  striking  quarters 
three  bells,  and  indicating  the  hours  on  a gold 
mosaic  face. 

Internally  the  building  is,  for  the  mostparti 
five  stories  in  height.  In  the  basement  are 
mechanical  workshops,  three  very  large  ones  at 
the  back  being  top-lighted.  The  entrance-hall 
is  in  the  centre  of  the  building,  and  the  visitor 
ascends  from  thence  by  a few  steps  to  the  level 
of  the  great  corridor  on  the  ground-floor,  which 
stretches  from  one  end  of  the  building  to  the 
other.  Across  the  corridor  is  the  main  stair- 
case, double  arcaded  between  the  flights  to  the 
top  of  the  building,  the  piers,  balustrades,  &C.,. 
being  of  Burmantofts  terra-cotta  of  a deep- 
golden  colour.  Mechanical  class-rooms.  Physical 
class-rooms,  a museum  for  industrial  apparatus, 
and  a room  for  the  teaching  of  mathematics,  are 
located  on  these  floors.  There  arc  also  at  the 
back  of  the  building  two  large  lecture-theatres, 
lighted  principally  from  the  sides ; one  being* 
for  Chemistry  and  the  other  for  Physics  and 
Mechanics. 

On  the  first-floor,  over  the  entrance,  is  a large 
reading-room  and  library,  with  experiment- 
rooms  and  class-rooms  on  either  side  of  it.  The 
offices  for  the  administration  are  towards  the 
north-end  of  the  building,  terminating  in  the 
council  chamber,  a handsome  apartment,  on  the- 
walls  of  which  it  is  proposed  to  emblazon  the 
arms  of  all  the  livery  companies.  On  the 
second-floor  an  art  museum  occupies  the  place 
of  honour  in  the  centre  of  the  building,  with 
class-rooms  and  lecture-rooms  on  each  hand. 
The  principal  chemical  class-rooms  are  over 
the  large  lecture  theatres.  On  the  third  floor, 
above  the  art  museum,  is  a largo  room,  67  ft. 
by  35  ft.,  with  a fine  semicircular  roof,  for 
museum  purposes.  At  one  extremity  of  the 
building  is  a lofty  refreshment-room,  for  stu- 
dents and  others  engaged  in  the  building,  with- 
kitchen,  larders,  &c.,  adjoining.  At  the  oppo- 
site end  is  a large  special  laboratory,  adjacent 
to  the  general  chemical  laboratories,  which  are 
over  the  chemical  class-rooms.  The  corridors 
are,  for  the  most  part,  paved  with  Stuart’s 
granolithic  material,  bub  the  entrance-hall  and 
principal  corridors  on  the  ground  and  first- 
floors  have  marble  mosaic  pavements.  There 
are  dinner  and  coal  lifts  at  one  end  of  the 
building,  and  a large  steam  lift  for  bulky  and 
weighty  articles,  such  as  machinery,  at  the 
other. 

Internally  the  finishings  are  principally  of 
deal  painted,  the  fireplaces  and  chimneypiecee 
being  formed  of  glazed  brick  and  stone.  The 
heating  and  ventilating  has  been  entrusted  to 
Messrs.  J.  L.  Bacon  & Co.,  who  have  elaborated 
a scheme  by  means  of  which  700  cubic  feet  of 
fresh  warm  air  per  hour  will  be  delivered  to- 
each  person.  The  fresh  air  will  he  forced  into- 
the  building  by  a powerful  fan,  and  passing- 
over  steam-heating  surfaces  arranged  along  the 
back  corridors,  will  then  be  carried  by  vertical 
flues  to  the  various  rooms,  the  amount  of  air 
and  heat  being  regulated  by  valves.  There  are- 
also  special  extraction  flues  both  from  the 
rooms  and  laboratories.  The  ironwork  has- 
been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  W.  H.  Lindsay  & 
Co.  Mr.  Henry  Lovatt,  of  Wolverhampton,  is' 
the  contractor,  and  Mr.  T.  Streeter  the  clerk 
of  works. 

To  the  general  architectural  style  of  the 
building  we  have  referred  more  especially  in 
our  first  article  in  this  week’s  issue,  on  “ Eng- 
lish Architecture”  at  the  present  date. 
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“ EEFOEM  AT  THE  INSTITUTE  OF 
AEOniTEOTS.” 

Sib, — Tour  obliging  correspondent,  Professor 
Kerr,  should  be  possessed,  above  all  other 
things,  of  a retentive  memory.  Had  he  recalled 
the  purport  of  some  of  his  many  csommunica- 
tions  to  yon  on  the  “reform”  of  the  Institute 
of  British  Architects,  he  would  never  liave 
penned  that  unfortunate  epistle  which  was 
printed  in  your  last  week’s  issue,  and  to  which 
I now  solicit  space  for  a reply. 

Amidst  the  mass  of  petty  questions  which 
the  Professor  puts  to  Mr.  Barry  and  myself, 
there  is  one  dominant  query : Whether  the 
promises  offered  by  the  modifications  of  1876-77 
have  been  realised,  or  what  is  really  found  to 
be  the  advantage  derived  from  them  H 

The  present  system  came  into  force  at  the 
annual  election  of  the  Council  in  May,  1877, 
when  Mr.  Charles  Barry  was  re-elected  presi- 
dent, when  three  vice-presidents  were  elected 
and  placed  in  order  of  seniority,  with  fifteen 
ordinary  members,  and  two  secretaries,  one 
honorary  and  the  other  paid.  Since  then  a 
change  has  occurred  annually.  In  1873  only 
fourteen  out  of  the  original  fifteen  ordinary 
members  of  Council  remained  j in  18S1  only 
ten ; at  the  present  moment  only  seven  remain, 
as  may  be  seen  by  a reference  to  the  first  page 
of  the  List  of  Members.  Of  those  elected 
vice-presidents  in  1877,  not  one  remained  in 
1880  j of  those  elected  in  1880,  only  one  remained 
in  1SS3.  The  Council,  assisted  by  the  past- 
presidents  and  the  past-vice-presidents,  did 
contain,  in  1877,  the  foremost  men  of  the  pro- 
fession J but,  alas,  the  Avenger  has  done  his 
work  prematurely ! Since  that  fatal  year, 
Scott,  E.  Barry,  Ferrey,  Cockerell,  T.  H. 
Wyatt,  Decimus  Burton,  Salvin,  Mocatta,  and 
Street  have  died.  Mr.  Pearson  and  Mr.Vulliamy 
have  both  retired  from  the  Council  on  account 
of  inability  to  attend  to  the  work;  but  never- 
theless its  condition  during  the  last  six  years, 
compared  with  what  it  was  during  the  six  years 
preceding  1877,  has  been  one  of  astonishing 
and  uninterrupted  prosperity. 

In  1876,  the  year  Mr.  Barry  was  first  elected 
president,  the  Institute  numbered  COO  sub- 
scribing members : its  total  income  for  that 
year  (exclusive  of  entrance-fees,  which  were 
then  spent  as  income)  was  l,543i. ; its  expendi- 
ture was  1,7301.,  and,  during  the  three  preceding 
years,  it  had  sold  more  than  500J.  stock  to  meet 
current  expenses.  In  1S79,  when  Mr.  Barry 
left  office,  the  Institute  numbered  7S0  sub- 
scribing members : its  total  income  for  that 
year  (exclusive  of  entrance-fees,  which  were 
then  first  ordered  to  be  invested)  was  2,5291.; 
its  expenditure  was  2,3511.  Its  capital  in  1876 
was  4,5221. ; in  1879  it  was  5,1101. ; and,  though 
more  than  2,0001.  wero  sold  out  in  1880  to  pay 
for  the  building  alterations,  its  capital  at  the 
close  of  1882  was  4,3301.  In  the  course  of  the 
last  ten  years  the  number  of  subscribing  mem- 
bers has  doubled,  for  in  1874  they  amounted  to 
550,  and  in  1883  to  1,094.  In  the  course  of  five 
years  the  circulation  of  the  Institute  publi- 
cations increased  from  750,  in  1877,  to  1,500,  in 
the  year  1882. 

When  I succeeded  to  the  chair,  the  ordinary 
meetings,  convened  for  the  purpose,  principally, 
of  reading  or  discussing  a paper  on  some  subject 
of  scientific,  literary,  or  artistic  interest^  were 
occupied  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  or  even 
more  (rarely  less  than  half  an  hour)  in  what 
was  called  preliminary,  or,  as  the  Professor 
would  term  it,  “parochial”  business.  The  ballot 
for  new  members,  the  announcement  of  dona- 
tions, votes  of  thanks,  and  desultory  conversa- 
tion on  any  topic  that  a fluent  member  might 
care  to  introduce,  often  ensued,  so  that  men 
like  my  friend  the  late  Sir  William  Siemens 
have  been  known  to  <iuit  the  meeting-room 
before  the  paper  they  had  specially  come  to 
hear  was  commenced.  This  was  remedied  by 
the  introduction  of  the  present  custom  of 
devoting  four  meetings  a session  to  such  busi- 
ness, and  therely  securing  to  the  general  body 
fixed  opportunities  for  raising  a discussion  on 
professional  matters  and  the  affairs  of  the  Insti- 
tute generally.  During  my  term  of  office  the 
foreign  members  aud  societies,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Institute  in  India,  the  Colonies,  and 
abroad,  were  first  provided,  post-free,  with 
copies  of  the  “ Proceedings  ” and  the  sessional 
papers  ; and,  at  the  present  moment,  the  publi- 
cations are  regularly  issued  to  some  1,500  people 
all  over  the  world,  the  consequence  of  which 
has  been  a correspondence  or  exchange  wider 
in  its  bounds,  and  more  fruitful  in  results,  than 


was  ever  the  case  in  previous  years ; or  at  least 
since  Professor  Donaldson,  who  personally  knew 
most  of  the  great  architects  of  Europe, — the 
last  of  the  giants  having  just  died  in  Lesueur, — 
devoted  his  almost  entire  attention  to  the 
development  of  the  Institute.  In  Mr.  Barry’s 
time,  and  mine,  the  intercourse  between  the 
non-metropolitan  architects  and  their  Loudon 
colleagues  was  rendered  more  easy  aud  general ; 
and  at  the  present  moment  there  really  exists  a 
means  of  organising,  in  the  interests  of  educa- 
tion, for  instance,  a professional  movement 
throughout  the  British  islands,  if  such  a course 
were  necessary  or  desirable.  Finally,  it  was 
the  present  paid  secretary  who  placed  the 
finance  accounts  of  the  Institute  on  a better 
footing  than  had  existed  before,  and  during  the 
last  few  years  the  Examination  for  Associate- 
ship  has  become  a fact. 

Professor  Kerr  says,  in  one  part  of  bis  letter, , 
that  he  “ can  recall  the  gracious  way  in  which 
the  nomination  of  new  members  of  Council  was 
so  contrived  as  to  bring  every  man  into  notice 
in  liis  turn,”  thereby  affording  him  a mark  of 
recognition  which  was  “duly  benejicial  to  him 
in  business’' ; aud  ho  adds,  in  another  part,  that 
“the  mere  selection  of  office-holders  has  never 
been  a bone  of  contention.”  I dispute  the 
accuracy  of  both  these  statements,  and  I re- 
pudiate the  kind  of  argument  of  which  the 
former  furnishes  the  premisses.  At  periods 
anterior  to  1877  it  was  often  difficult  to  persuade 
the  best  men  to  sit  on  the  Council,  and  difficult 
to  find  any  men  to  attend  to  the  duties  of  the 
managing  body  even  between  half-past  six  and 
eight  o’clock  in  the  evening.  Few  knew  this 
better  than  Professor  Kerr  himself.  In  1875 
he  made  an  attack  on  the  late  paid  secretary’s 
outposts,  but  left  the  meeting-room  of  the 
Institute  before  the  division,  which  recorded  a 
minority  of  one  on  tho  Professor’s  side,  was 
taken ; and  ho  had  previously  commenced 
operations  by  a letter  he  sent  to  the  Builder, 
published  on  the  Ist  of  May,  1875.  He  moved  a 
resolution  in  1869  to  the  effect  that  a com- 
mittee should  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
operations  of  the  Institnto  and  propose  means 
for  increasing  their  efficiency,  and  the  resolu- 
tion passed;  but  with  what  results  ? As  for  the 
geniality,  interest,  and  attractiveness  of  the 
meetings  of  that  time,  I can  only  state  that 
when,  in  January,  1869,  the  Professor  read  a 
paper  on  “The  Arcbitocturesque,”  there  were 
about  thirty  members  present.  It  was  the 
night  that  poor  Asbpitel’s  death  was  announced, 
and  Sir  Digby  "Wyatt  was  one  of  tho  audience, 
with  Mr.  Charles  Barry  in  the  chair.  I do  not 
remember  that  the  proceedings  were  either 
attractive  or  interesting,  or  that  the  geniality 
of  the  Professor  and  his  friends  was  greater  at 
that  period  than  it  has  since  been.  In  1862 
the  Professor  headed  a requisition  for  a special 
meeting,  and  in  a good  cause,  but  at  the  meet- 
ing itself  several  members  who  bad  signed  the 
paper  denied  any  intention  of  hostility  to  the 
Council,  whose  action  was  ultimately  approved. 
Four  years  earlier,  if  my  readers  will  kindly 
turn  to  the  Builder  of  the  8th  of  May,  1858 
(page  311),  they  will  find  a signed  communica- 
tion, in  which  the  management  of  the  Institute 
under  Earl  de  Grey  is  denounced  in  unmeasured 
language  by  a certain  “Robert  Kerr,”  who 
records  the  existence  at  that  period  of  “ a re- 
strained and  corrupted  house-list,  close-i'cstry 
system,”  which  was  quite  enough,  he  wrote, 
to  account  for  the  apatjiy  then  displayed  by 
the  members  in  the  affairs  of  the  Institute, 
and  he  wound  up  with  the  appeal, — “Don’t 
make  a desert  aud  call  it  peace.”  ' Sir,  the 
“ desert,”  to  which  Professor  Kerr  referred  in 
1858  was  the  work  of  Kelson  and  Digby  Wyatt, 
and  of  Professor  Donaldson,  the  very  men 
whose  “charming  activity  a;ici  enterprise”  he 
now  recalls, — when  Plancus  was  Consul,  and 
the  author  of  tho  “ Newleafe  Discourses” 
scolded  tho  elders.  In  this  matter  of  uncon- 
considered  opposition,  tho  Professor’s  action 
has  invariably  been  of  a piece.  I have  never 
known  any  “ reform  ” suggested  by  him  to  take 
a useful  or  an  effective  shape  except  one,  which 
arose  from  a delightful  creation  of  the  Pro- 
fessor's brain  familiar  to  the  readers  of  “ Kew- 
leafo.”  In  the  debating  assembly  where  those 
discourses  took  place,  there  was  a functionary 
of  parochial  proportions  whose  attire  was 
“green  and  gold,”  and  who  was  of  stature 
sufficient  to  remove  from  the  room  any  gentle- 
man whose  personal  opinions  differed  from 
those  of  the  chairman  and  his  supporters. 
After  1877  an  abridgment  of  such  a personage 
was  conspicuous  at  the  door  of  the  Institute, 


but  his  splendour,  which  endured  for  a brief 
period  only,  faded  and  ultimately  collapsed, 
whether  from  the  sallies  of  juvenescence  within 
tho  walla  of  the  Institute,  or  tho  malice  of  a 
neighbouring  cab-rank,  has  since  remained  a 
matter  of  conjecture. 

But  away  with  these  trivialities.  Let  me, 
sir,  on  the  first  day  of  this  year  of  grace,  ask 
the  profession  of  British  architects  to  look  im- 
portant matters,  vital  to  its  present  and  future 
interests, 'full  in  the  face.  Six  months  hence 
tho  Institute  will  have  accomplished  fifty  years 
of  existence,  during  which  this  country  has 
made  great  and  undoubted  progress  m the 
higher  arts.  The  condition  of  ecclesiastical 
and  domestic  architecture  has  steadily  developed 
and  improved.  But  unless  Rumour  is  more 
than  usually  deceptive,- — ^unless  tho  intermittent 
agitation  that  is  now  felt  and  heard  means 
nothing, — the  initiation  and  design,  both  as  to 
plan  and  construction,  of  public  and  historical 
edifices,  has  not  advanced,  but  has  rather 
receded,  since  the  days  of  Sir  William  Cham- 
bers, John  Nash,  and  Sir  James  PeniiGtbonifi. 
The  foolish, — I had  almost  written  criminal, — 
disregard  of  Continental  example  has  gra- 
dually brought  this  country  to  its  present  con- 
dition in  tho  matter  of  the  artistic  control 
of  public  buildings.  Tho  First  Commissioner 
of  Works,  by  an  anomalous  compromise  between 
tho  principles  of  Free  Trade  and  Protection,  is 
really  at  the  head  of  a huge  Architect’s  Office, 
engaged  in  erecting  all  over  the  kingdom  a 
number  of  public  edifices,  and  entrusted  with 
the  alteration  of  royal  palaces,  Government 
offices,  the  British  Museum,  and  similar  build- 
ings ; and  openly  competing,  by  word  and  deed, 
with  professional  architects.  For  tho  moment 
all  the  youth  and  promise  of  the  profession  is 
deeply  engaged  in  a speculative  competition, 
invited  by  tho  Government,  tho  first  stage  of 
which  is  to  be  secretly  adjudicated  on,  under 
the  direction  of  the  chief  of  this  very  Office, 
who  will  thus  be  judge  and  party  in  an  identical 
cause,  and  who  will  appoint  his  own  jury.  In 
tho  second  stage,  ten  professional  architects 
will,  for  a consideration,  present  to  H.  M.  Office 
of  Works  ten  carefully-finished  and  complete 
designs  for  a large  building,  in  the  hope  that 
“ at  least  one  architect”  among  the  jury  will  at 
least  recommend  one  architect  among  the  ten 
competitors  to  superintend  the  execution  of  tho 
work.  Should  events  prove  unfavourable,  as 
they  have  more  than  once  turned  out  before, 
there  is  only  one  body  in  the  kingdom  which 
can  help  British  Ai’chitects,  and  that  is  the 
Royal  Institute.  The  Royal  A^cademy,  even  if 
it  had  tho  will,  cannot  help  either  sculptors  or 
architects.  At  the  present  time  it  is'a  body  of 
painters.  Out  of  forty-one  Academicians,  only 
two  are  architects,  neither  of  whom  has  taken 
the  post  hereditary  to  our  calling,  of  treasurer, 
who,  for  the  first  time  since  the  foundation,  is 
a painter.  Of  the  thirty  Associates,  only  two 
are  architects.  Of  the  Academician-professors, 
only  one  chair,  that  of  Painting,  is  filled;  the 
chairs  of  Sculpture  aud  Architecture,  one 
unoccupied  for  three,  the  other  for  two,  years, 
are  both  vacant.  Only  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects  can  help  tho  profession,  and, 
aided  by  an  enlightened  professional  press,  it 
can  do  much.  I would  say,  therefore,  to  the 
architects  all  over  the  country, — Organise, 
Organise,  but  not  against  each  other.  Organise, 
gentlemen  and  colleagues,  for  the  general  good, 
aud  in  the  common  defence. 

JOHX  WinCHCOKD, 

Past  President  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects. 

January  l.^f,  1334. 

Sir, — In  your  current  number  you  allude  to 
the  changes  to  be  proposed  at  the  Institute  on 
Monday  next.  Would  you  allow  me  to  inform 
your  readers  that  the  suggestion  I have  to  offer 
is  that  of  the  fifteen  elected  members  of 
Council,  not  more  than  twelve  should  be  eligible 
for  re-election,  so  that  on  the  list  of  votes  any 
old  members  in  excess  of  twelve  would  be 
passed  over  in  favour  of  new  members.  This, 
while  it  avoids  “ the  enforced  retirement  of 
members  of  Council  annually  by  rotation,”  wiU 
place  on  that  body  each  year  three  members 
who  have  nob  served  during  the  previous  year. 

Lacy  W.  Ridge. 


A Submerged  Porest  is  reported  to  have 
been  found  during  excavations  for  building 
purposes  in  Washington.  The  stratum  was 
found  to  underlie  the  quaternary  gravels  of  the 
district. 


Jan.  5,  1884.] 
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THE  HOMES  OE  THE  POOR, 

The  author  of  the  Artisans’  Dwelling  Act  of 
1875  (Sir  R.  Cross)  contributes  to  the  Niiieteenth 
Century  for  January  an  article  on  “ The  Homes 
of  the  Poor,”  in  which  he  expresses  gratification 
that  Lord  Salisbury’s  recent  contribution  to  the 
National  Review  (commented  upon  in  the  last 
Tolume  of  the  Builder,  p.  577)  has  roused  general 
attention  to  this  important  subject.  The  ques- 
tions to  be  solved,  he  observes,  are  these  ; — (1) 
How  to  prevent  the  further  growth  of  the  evil 
of  unsanitary  dwellings  j (2)  how  to  insure  that 
properly  built  houses  are  kept  in  a sanitary 
condition  5 (3)  how  to  get  rid  of  old  slums  j and 
(4)  how  to  do  all  this  without  pauperising  and 
so  demoralising  the  poorer  classes.  On  the 
first  of  these  heads  he  suggests  increase  of 
powers  to  the  metropolitan  authorities;  and,  on 
the  second,  he  observes  that : — 

“The  principle  is  clear  that  as  an  owner  is  not 
allowed  to  build  unsanitary  houses,  and  is  held 
responsible  for  their  being  properly  built,  so  also 
has  Parliament  a right  to  call  upon  him  if  he  wishes 
to  let  houses  as  human  habitations,  to  see  that  they 
are  maintained  in  a fit  state  for  habitation.  The 
existing  law  seems  clear  enough  on  this  point,  and 
it  is  at  present  more  a matter  for  administration 
than  legislation.  What  is  required  is  more  con- 
stant and  more  persistent  administration  of  the 
existing  laws  by  the  local  authorities,  urged  on  as 
they  must  be  by  the  several  departments  who,  in 
their  turn,  will  require  all  the  assistance  that  can  be 
given  by  a wholesome  public  opinion.” 

With  regard  to  old  slums,  Sir  R.  Cross  thinks 
the  Acts  of  1868  and  1875  should  have  a fair 
trial  before  anything  further  is  attempted  in 
the  way  of  legislation.  Lastly,  as  to  the  ques- 
tion of  building  houses  which  should  bo  com- 
mercially remunerative,  and  the  rents  of  which 
should  not  pauperise  the  poor  classes.  Sir 
Richard  observes : — 

“It  may  seem  hard  to  say  it,’ but  taking  the 
normal  condition  of  things  in  towns  and  cities, 
without  danger  of  great  social  evils,  the  matter  must 
be  left  to  the  ordinary  rule  of  supply  and  demand, 
to  the  regular  administration  of  the  Poor  Laws,  to 
the  assistance  of  such  loving  hearts  as  that  of  Miss 
Octavia  Hill,  and  to  the  opportunities  offered  by  the 
Peabody  Trustees  and  the  several  industrial  dwell- 
ing companies,  i;o.;  but  the  matter  may,  to  a certain 
extent,  be  different  in  those  cases  iu  which  you  are 
not  dealing  with  such  a normal  condition  of  things, 
but  have  to  grapple  with  the  accumulated  evils  of 
many  generations.  Then,  unless  you  provide  some 
temporary  relief,  by  pulling  down  and  by  turning 
out  you  will  create  greater  evils  than  those  which 
you  propose  to  cure.  You  must  not  force  on  over- 
crowding ; you  must  not  drive  to  the  workhouse ; 
you  cannot  leave  these  people  in  the  streets.  Nothing 
remains  but  that,  for  a time  at  all  events,  some 
house  accommodation  for  families,  something  like 
the  Glasgow  lodging-places  for  single  people,  ^ould 
be  temporarily  provided.  I say  temporarily,  for  no 
one  would  wish  such  places  to  contiuuo  longer  than 
is  necessary  for  the  people  themselves  to  find  their 
own  more  suitable  accommodation  elsewhere,  or, 
what  is  far  better,  to  be  educated  out  of  them. 
The  charitably  disposed  may  here  step  in,  and  it  is 
only  in  the  very  last  resource  that  the  local  authori- 
ties should  be  called  upon  to  take  any  such  steps, 
but  they  may  be  called  upon,  at  all  events,  to  render 
every  assistance  in  their  power  to  induce  others  to 
step  in.” 


THE  DWELLINGS  OP  THE 
LONDON  POOR. 

On  the  28th  ult.  a meeting  of  the  Central 
Committee  formed  at  the  recent  conference  at 
the  Mansion  House  on  the  subject  of  the  condi- 
tion of  dwellings  of  the  London  poor  was  held 
in  the  Venetian  Parlour.  In  the  unavoidable 
absenceof  the  Lord  Mayor,Mr.  Alderman  Cotton, 
M.P.,  presided. 

It  was  unanimously  determined  that  with  the 
view  of  giving  practical  effect  to  the  wishes  of 
the  recent  conference  a general  council  should 
be  formed,  of  which  the  Lord  Mayor  should  be 
the  president  and  the  treasurer,  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  and 
the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  vice-presidents ; Mr. 
John  Simon,  C.B.,  Dr.  Sedgwick  Saunders,  and 
Mr.  Shirley  F.  Morphy,  honorary  medical  officers; 
Messrs.  Freshfields  and  Williams,  honorary  solici- 
tors; and  Mr.  John  Hamer,  honorary  secretary, 
and  consisting  of  a large  number  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen  interested  in  the  question.  The 
object  of  the  committee  would  be  to  assist  the 
authorities  to  put  in  force  more  effectively  and 
generally  the  existing  Acts  which  bear  upon  the 
sanitary  condition  of  tenement  houses,  and  to 
promote  the  construction  of  improved  dwellings, 
where  necessary,  at  rentals  within  the  reach  of 
labourers  and  others,  it  being  an  important  ele- 


ment in  all  such  improved  dwellings  that  proper 
arrangements  be  made  for  careful  supervision 
and  control.  The  committee  would  also  take 
special  cognisance  of  the  necessities  for  fur- 
ther legislation  as  they  arose,  and  take  steps 
for  the  furtherance  of  the  same.  To  carry 
out  those  objects  the  meeting  established 
two  executive  committees, — one  to  examine 
present  legislative  Acts  affecting  the  condition 
of  the  poor,  to  watch  Parliamentary  action  in 
connexion  with  the  same,  and  to  take  such  steps 
as  might  be  necessary  from  time  to  time  to  pro- 
mote the  objects  of  the  committee;  and  the 
other  to  establish  local  committees  throughout 
the  metropolis,  and  to  assist  the  sanitary  and 
other  authorities  in  the  performance  of  all 
duties  relating  to  the  improvement  of  the  moral 
and  physical  welfare  of  the  poor. 

These  committees  having  been  nominated,  it 
was  further  determined  to  establish  a fund  for 
defraying  the  necessary  expenses  in  connexion 
with  the  work,  to  be  called  “the  Mansion-house 
Fund  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Dwell- 
ings of  the  London  Poor,”  and  it  was  intimated 
that  donations,  of  which  a good  list  was  made 
in  the  room,  might  be  sent  at  once  to  the  Lord 
Mayor.  It  was  also  determined  to  memorialise 
the  Home  Secretary  and  the  President  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  on  the  subject,  the 
points  noted  being  the  expediency  of  such 
amendment  in  the  law  as  would  prevent  the 
burden  of  sanitary  improvements  and  the  cost 
of  improving  the  dwellings  of  the  poor  becoming 
a charge  on  local  rates  or  on  any  one  class  of 
the  community;  the  necessity  of  more  efficient 
execution  of  sanitary  Acts,  and  the  formation  of 
sanitary  aid  committees,  with  a view  to  obtain- 
ing voluntary  assistance  in  carrying  out  the 
law;  the  making  many  of  the  permissive  powers 
compulsory,  especially  in  relation  to  houses  let 
in  tenements ; the  relieving  of  sanitary  officers 
of  the  difficulties  attachingto  their  office  through 
the  influence  of  owners  of  insanitary  property 
on  local  boards  j the  increasing  of  facilities  of 
boards  to  acquire  all  interests  in  property  not 
in  a sanitary  state  at  such  a cost  to  the  rates 
as  would  enable  the  sites  of  such  property  to  be 
sold  without  loss  ; the  granting  of  Government 
loans  on  easier  terms ; and  the  providing  for  the 
compensation  and  more  immediate  housing  of 
ejected  tenants. 


AN  IMPROVED  FORM  OF  SILO. 

ViTHiN  the  last  two  or  three  years  the  value 
of  ensilage  as  food  for  cattle  and  horses  has  been 
brought  prominently  before  the  agriculturists 
of  this  country.  A silo  is  merely  a pit  sunk  in  j 
the  ground  and  lined  with  concrete  or  other 
material  so  as  to  render  it  air  and  water  tight; 
or  it  may  take  the  form  of  a largo  bin  or 
receptacle  enclosed  by  walls  rising  above  the 
ground  level.  Into  this  receptacle  grass  or  any 
other  green  crop  is  thrown  as  soon  as  cut, 
and  covered  with  planks  laid  edge  to  edge  and 
weighted  down  with  stones,  bricks,  barrels  of 
earth,  or  other  heavy  substances.  The  object 
of  this  weighting  is,  of  course,  to  compress  the 
crop  and  to  drive  out  the  air,  so  that  fermenta- 
tion shall  not  be  set  up,  for  if  this  occur  the 
ensilage  is  rendered  useless.  Obviously  this 
method  of  weighting  down  the  covering  of 
planks  on  top  of  the  crop  is  very  primitive, 
troublesome,  and  laborious,  for  every  time  the 
planking  has  to  be  removed,  either  for  adding 
to  or  taking  from  the  contents  of  the  silo,  the 
heavy  materials  with  which  it  is  weighted  have 
to  bo  taken  off  by  hand  labour,  and  this  is  a 
work  of  time  and  expense.  It  has  been  sought 
to  get  the  required  pressure  on  the  platform  by 
means  of  lovers,  screw  presses,  and  other  con- 
trivances, but  hitherto,  so  far  as  wo  know,  with- 
out success,  the  extent  of  the  area  to  be  com- 
pressed rendering  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  get  in  this  way  the  pressure  required  (from 
100  lb.  to  200  lb.  per  superficial  foot),  distributed 
evenly  over  the  whole  of  the  surface,  without 
complicated  and  costly  overhead  arrangements, 
the  expense  of  which  would  probably  only  bo 
equalled  by  their  curabronsneas  and  liability  to 
get  oiit  of  order.  Seeing  that  ensilage  is  likely 
to  claim  the  attention  of  farmers  generally,  not 
only  from  its  value  as  a cattle-food,  but  because 
silos  afford  a ready  means  for  saving  green 
crops,  it  is  satisfactory  to  note  that  a simple 
means  of  compressing  the  ensilage  has  been 
devised  by  Mr.  Thomas  Potter,  of  Alresford, 
Hants,  who  is  already  known  to  many  of  our 
readers  who  have  studied  the  subject  of  con- 
crete building,  as  the  inventor  of  what  are 


called  “ Potter’s  slabs  ” for  facing  concrete 
walls.  Walls  built  in  this  way  are  admirably 
adapted  for  silos,  whether  sunk  or  above  the 
ground.  However,  into  these  or  any  other 
walls,  Mr.  Potter  builds  wrought-iron  channel 
standards,  which  have  strong  iron  fangs  riveted 
to  them  every  6 in.  apart,  these  fangs  serving 
as  the  points  of  resistance  to  the  claw  of  a 
specially-constructed  portable  hydraulic  jack. 
When  the  covering-planks  (the  best  dimensions 
for  which  are  7 in.  by  3 in.)  are  in  place,  trans- 
verse timbers,  11  in.  by  7 in.,  are  placed  across 
them,  with  their  ends  abutting  on  the  channel 
iron  standards.  The  hydraulic  jack  forces 
down  the  ends  of  these  transverse  timbers  one 
by  one,  and  they  are  then  wedged  or  keyed 
down  to  the  required  position.  Of  course  the 
pressure  can  be  increased  from  time  to  time  (as 
required  by  the  shrinkage  of  the  crop)  by 
merely  applying  the  jack  to  each  transverse 
timber  for  a moment.  When  it  is  desired  to 
remove  the  planking,  the  jack  is  as  readily 
brought  into  play  so  as  to  release  the  wedges. 
We  understand  that  three  silos  on  this  principle 
have  been  built  on  Lord  Ashburton’s  estate  at 
Alresford,  and  that  these  have  been  so  successful 
that  two  more  are  to  be  built.  Mr.  Potter  says 
that  the  best  width  for  silos  is  11  ft. ; they  may 
be  any  length. 

Messrs.  F.  W.  Reynolds  & Co.,  of  Acorn 
Works,  Edward-street,  Blackfriars-road,  are  the 
makers  of  the  channel  irons  and  jacks  in 
question,  and  they  have  on  their  premises  a 
silo  fitted  up  with  them.  While  there,  we  had 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  another  useful  inven- 
tion, viz.,  Rainbow’s  Patent  Steam  Water-raiser, 
which,  with  a pressure  of  steam  of  about  1 lb. 
per  square  inch  per  foot  of  lift,  will  send  up 
about  900  gallons  of  water  per  hour  through  a 
1-in.  pipe.  For  workhouses,  infirmaries,  and 
other  large  institutions  where  steam  power  is 
employed,  and  for  manufactories,  the  invention 
affords  a ready  moans  for  filling  cisterns  in  the 
roof. 


WAYGOOD’S  HYDRAULIC-BALANCED 
PASSENGER  LIFT. 

Messks.  R.  Watgood  & Co.,  of  Falmouth- 
road,  Newington,  have  lately  patented  a 
hydraulic-balanced  passenger- lift  which  has 
some  good  points  to  recommend  it,  and  which 
we  have  seen  in  action  at  39,  Lombard-street 
and  at  Eastcheap  Buildings.  The  lifts  are 
smooth  in  working,  and  easily  controlled  by  the 
attendant ; they  are  free  from  balance-weight, 
chains,  and  overhead  sheaves,  and  consequently 
the  weight  of  the  cage  rests  always  and  entirely 
j on  the  ram.  But  the  raising  of  the  entire 
weight  of  ram,  cage,  and  passengers  would 
involve  an  expenditure  of  power  altogether  out 
of  proportion  to  the  useful  work  performed  but 
for  the  means  here  adopted  of  economising  the 
power.  If,  for  example,  the  passengers  weigh 
10  cwt.  and  the  cage  and  ram  30  cwt.,  three- 
fourths  of  the  power  exerted  would  be  wasted 
unless  it  could  be  returned  to  the  accumulator, 
and  this  is  what  is  done  in  the  case  of  the  lifts 
we  are  now  noticing,  the  water  employed  in 
raising  the  dead  weight  being  used  over  and 
over  again,  thereby  saving  water  and  reducing 
the  cost  of  working.  In  connexion  with  the 
accumulator  are  hydraulic  pressure  pumps  of 
an  improved  form,  made  by  Messrs.  Waygood 
& Co.,  and  worked  by  an  8-h.p.  Otto  gas-engine 
in  the  basement,  the  gas-engine  being  also  used, 
in  the  case  of  the  Eastcheap  building,  for  driving 
dynamo-machines  for  the  electric  light. 


KUHLMANN’S  CEMENT-TESTING 
MACHINE. 

We  have  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  in 
action,  at  the  office  of  Mr.  A.  H.  Kuhlmann, 
of  23,  Great  St.  Helen’s,  a new  machine  for 
testing  the  tensile  strength  of  cement.  It  is 
very  compact  and  simple  in.  action.  Upon  a 
dwarf  column  of  cast  - iron,  16  in.  high,  are 
fixed  two  levers,  the  leverage  of  the  upper  and 
longer  one  being  1 to  10,  and  that  of  the 
lower  and  shorter  one  1 to  5,  so  that  a total 
leverage  of  1 to  50  is  obtained.  The  levers 
are  so  adjusted  on  knife-edges  as  to  reduce  the 
element  of  fi'iction  in  working  to  a minimum. 
The  upper  lever  is  fitted  with  a sliding  weight 
for  securing  the  correct  positions  of  the  levers, 
and  on  the  lower  lever  is  fixed  one  of  the 
clamps  for  holding  the  briquettes,  the  other 
clamp  being  attached  to  the  bed -plate  of  the 
machine  at  the  base  of  the  dwarf  column 
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before  mentioned.  The  briquette  to  be  tested 
being  adjusted  in  the  clamps,  a small  backet 
or  tin  pan  is  hung  on  the  long  lever,  and  into 
this  receptacle  fine  shot  is  allowed  to  run 
slowly  from  a self-acting  shot-run  fitted  beside 
the  apparatus.  The  breaking  - strain  being 
exactly  fifty  times  as  great  as  the  weight  of  the 
bucket  and  shot  the  I'esult  can  be  at  once  seen 
by  placing  the  bucket  with  its  contents  on  to  a 
scale  at  the  back  of  the  machine,  a dial  below 
the  Bcale-plato  indicating  not  only  the  weight 
of  the  bucket  and  shot,  but  the  breaking-weight 
at  which  the  briquette  succumbed. 


BUILDING  PATENT  RECOED.* 

APPLICATIONS  FOB  LKTTEBS  PATENT. 

5,825.  J.  Shanks,  Barrhead.  Water-closets. 
Dec.  21,  1SS3. 

5,834.  G.  Howard,  Cricklewood.  Mode  of 
fixiDg_  flooring.  (Comp.  Spec.)  Dec.  21,  1883. 

5,870.  W.  Ross,  Glasgow.  Automatic  drain- 
Ruebing  apparatus.  Deo.  27,  1883. 

NOTICES  TO  PROCEED 

have  been  given  by  the  following  applicants  on 
the  date  named ; — 


Dec.  25,  1883. 

4,094.  W.  Thompson,  Wexford.  Walls  for 
fences,  buildings,  Ac.  Aug.  24,  1883. 

4,150.  G.  Connell,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
Window  ventilators.  Aug.  28,  1883. 

5,493.  P.  Leslie,  London.  Chimney  cowls  and 
ventilators.  Nov.  23,  1883. 

Dec.  28,  1883. 

5,834.  G.  Howai-d,  Cricklewood.  Mode  of 
fixing  flooring.  Dec.  21,  1883. 


ABBIDGMKNTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS, 
TublUhed  during  the  tceek  ending  December  29,  1883. 

2,238.  G.  Nobes,  London.  Domestic  fire- 
escape.  May  2,  1883,  Price  Cd. 

The  ladder  is  made  of  rope  with  rigid  runga,  and  is  kept 
coiled  op  round  a reTolring  drum  mounted  iu  a box.  which 

mny  form  an  article  of  furniture. 

2,260.  T.  Wood,  Bristol,  and  G.  Milton, 
Stapleton.  Hot-water  hp*atiag  apparatus  for 
warming  buildings.  May  3, 1883.  Price  2d. 

The  furn^aco  is  of  semicircular  shape,  and  in  the  upper 
part  are  hoUow  eiid-pieees,  into  which  water  tubes  are 
(Pro  Pto  ) the  circulating  pipes  are  led. 

2,282.  T.  J.  Constantine,  London.  Open  fire 
portable  cooking-range.  May  4,  1883.  Price  6d 

The  bottom  bars  are  arranged  to  ribrate  so  that  the 
pecked  fuel  can  be  disturbed,  and  the  ashes  caused  to  fall. 
A uap  valTo  in  the  passage  to  the  chimney  regulates  the 
orsught.  The  front  bars  are  vertical,  of  a curved  form, 
-ana  tapered  in  cross  section. 


2,305.  S.  Fisher,  Loudon.  Manufacture  of 
wall  coverings.  May  7,  18S3.  Price  2d. 

Linen,  4c.,  is  saturated  with  hot  oxidised  oil,  or  with 
collodion  and  sulphur,  then  pressed  and  hung  in  a hot 
■cumber  to  dry,  where  it  is  vulcanised.  A suitable  face  is 
then  made  on  it  with  oil  and  ground  cork,  which  face  is 
,pamted  and  printed. 

I [2,321.  B.  Hess,  Bayreuth.  Manufacture  of 
artificial  stone  for  various  purposes.  May  8, 
1883.  Price  4d. 


Serpentine,  soapstone,  feldspar,  mica,  quartz,  and  clay 
are  pulverised  and  mixed  with  water,  and  then  formed  into 
•the  shapes  required. 

3,446.  G.  Howard,  London.  Manufacture  of 
marquetry,  parquet  for  flooring,  Ac.  July  13 
1883.  Price  2d. 

The  desired  pattern  is  cut  out  of  a thin  lamina;  of  wood 
and  then  the  part  that  is  desired  to  be  darter  than  the 
natural  colour  of  the  wood  is  subjected  to  the  fumes  of 
ammonia,  and  then  replaced. 


Accidents.  On  the  27th  ult.,  an  alarming 
accident  occurred  at  the  bridge  in  course  of 
construction  for  the  Caledonian  Railway  Com- 
pany over  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal  at  Port 
Dundas.  A number  of  men  were  engaged  at  a 
crane  by  which  a heavy  stone  was  being  raised 
on  to  the  bridge  when  the  connecting  pin  of 
the  crane  slipped  out,  and  the  whole  of  the 
heavy  apparatus  fell  upon  the  men  at  work.  A 
labourer  named  Phillip  Reilly  bad  his  left  leg 
fractured,  and  received  other  injuries  of  a 
serious  nature.  Michael  Trainer,  a labourer, 
.and  a foreman  named  Nicol  Miller,  were  also 
injured.  The  occurrence  has  been  reported  to 

the  Master  of  Works. On  the  28th  ult.,  two 

Louses  adjoining  each  other  in  Parliament- 
street,  Dublin,  fell  down.  Fortunately  no  one 
was  injured.  One  of  the  houses  had  been  con- 
demned as  unsafe. 

• Compiled  by  Hart  4 Co.,  Patent  Agents,  186,  Fleet- 


IRON  AND  CONCRETE. 

Sifi, — I have  been  a user  of  Portland  cement 
for  nearly  forty  years,  and  may,  I think,  claim 
to  know  something  about  its  behaviour. 

I differ  from  your  correspondeut,  Mr.  Faija. 
in  the  Builder  of  the  15th  ult.,  as  to  the  value  of 
iron  in  a state  of  tension  in  combination  with 
concrete  for  the  formation  of  beams,  floors,  Ac. 
A beam  of  concrete  resting  on  its  ends  without 
a firm  and  unyielding  abutment  is  a thing  not  to 
be  depended  on  to  carry  much  more  than  its 
own  weight;  but  with  a firm  abutment  and 
suitable  depth  of  section  it  will  carry  a good 
load,  with  a wire  rope  or  ropes,  or  with  iron  in 
any  cheap  form,  such  as  the  old  tyres  of  wheels, 
firmly  embedded  in  the  concrete  and  forming  a 
curve  (with  the  ends  close  up  to  the  upper  surface 
of  the  beam  at  the  ends,  and  dipping  down  iu 
the  centre  to  near  the  underside),  it  will  carry 
safely  a very  heavy  load,  and  will  not  yield 
until  the  iron  begins  to  draw.  If  wire  rope  be 
used  there  will  be  considerable  elasticity  without 
damage,  as  the  beam,  if  cracked,  either  by 
impact  or  dead  weight,  will  spring  up  when  the 
load  is  lessened.  After  the  beam  has  cracked, 
the  upper  lino  is  in  a state  of  compression,  and 
the  wider  the  beam,  of  course  the  greater  the 
power  of  resistance.  A thick  concrete  floor  so 
constructed  may  be  considered  as  a number  of 
beams  united  together,  each  receiving  support 
from  its  neighbours,  and  exceedingly  strong. 
The  iron,  however,  should  be  curved,  not  straight; 
a straight  rod  of  iron  has  not  much  supporting 
power,  even  if  held  firmly  at  the  ends  ; it  has  a 
great  deal  when  bent  and  embedded  in  a rigid 
material  like  concrete.  There  is  sufficient 
adhesion  of  the  concrete  to  the  iron  to  prevent 
its  drawing,  but  a precaution  may  bo  taken  by 
beating  up  the  ends  a little,  or,  if  rope  be  used, 
by  twirling  the  ends. 

In  1855  I took  out  a patent  for  firej^roof  con- 
struction on  this  principle,  and  included  concrete 
arching.  Previously  to  doing  so  I made  some 
experiments  to  test  the  bearing-power  of  old 
wire  rope,  which  is  plentiful  and  cheap.  I made 
a beam,  21  ft.  long,  16  in.  wide,  1 ft.  IJ  in.  deep, 
composed  of  plaster  of  Paris,  a little  lime, 
chopped  straw,  and  coke,  with  a wire  rope, 
about  1 in.  diameter,  embedded  as  above  de- 
sci’ibed.  I first  tried  its  strength  at  a bearing 
distance  of  18  ft.  G in.  It  deflected  with  its 
own  weight  about  ^ in.,  and  with  two  men  on 
the  centre  there  was  a slight  increase  ; with 
nineteen  men  standing  as  near  the  centre  as 
possible  it  went  down  IJ  in.  The  span  was 
increased  to  21  ft.,  and  a load  of  3 tons  put  on, 
causing  an  additional  deflection  of  in.  In 
five  days  this  had  increased  to  1 in.  Ou  re- 
moving this  load  it  ascended  i in.  Four  tons 
were  then  put  on  the  centre  and  allowed  to 
remain  a month,  when  the  deflection  had  in- 
creased to  li  in. ; on  taking  this  off  it  ascended 
1 in.  The  beam  was  at  last  entirely  broken 
do\vn,  the  rope  being  torn  asunder  with  5^  tons. 
This  was  conclusive  as  to  the  bearing-power  of 
tbo  rope.  I also  experimented  with  some  small 
beams  of  plaster  of  Paris.  One,  3 ft.  long, 

4 in.  deep,  If  in.  wide,  with  a piece  of  iron 
wire,  bent  to  shape,  and  slightly  turned  at  the 
ends,  distance  between  points  of  support 
2ft.,7iin. ; it  bore  4 cwt.  in  the  middle  with  a 
deflection  of  in.  A piece  of  Memcl  timber, 
of  exactly  the  same  size,  made  the  same 
deflection  with  the  same  weight.  This  little 
plaster  beam,  without  iron,  would  probably 
not  have  home  14  lb.  Good  concrete  would,  of 
course,  after  a month  be  much  stronger  thau 
the  beam  of  plaster,  and  an  additional  rope 
would  have  given  much  better  results. 

W.  B.  Wilkinson. 


Sir, — I do  not  wish  to  trespass  on  your  space, 
but  I think  a reply  is  demanded  from  me  to 
your  correspondents  in  your  last  week’s  issue. 
I will,  however,  be  as  brief  as  possible. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  explain  to  Mr. 
Thwaite  and  to  your  readers  that  with  say  30  lb. 
of  iron  instead  of  that  used  in  the  composite 
girder  which  Mr.  Thwaite  quotes,  an  iron  beam 
could  have  been  constructed  which  would  have 
the  same  strength.  As,  therefore,  it  requires 
something  over  6 cwt.,  or  say  7001b.  weight  of 
concrete,  to  supply  the  place  of  say  20  lb.  of 
iron,  I really  am  bold  enough  to  say  that  the 
concrete  in  this  instance  is  out  of  place  and 
useless. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  allude  to  the  proposed 
formula,  as  it  seems  to  me  that  the  value  of  K 
must  depend  entirely  on  the  amount  and  dis- 
position of  the  iron  in  the  beam. 


Mr.  Potter  alludes  to  the  vibration  of  concret 
flats.  I regret  to  say  that  this  matter  has  been 
brought  very  prominently  before  my  notice.  I 
happen  to  have  a concrete  flat  supported  on 
ordinary  9-in.  joists  over  my  nursery,  and  there 
is  undoubted  vibration  in  this  roof;  at  the  same 
time,  it  is  not  possible  to  observe  any  cracking 
or  breaking  away  of  the  concrete  at  time  of 
vibration  ; that,  however,  it  does  crack  is  proved, 
because  from  time  to  time  this  roof  leaks,  when 
the  position  of  the  water-mark  on  the  ceiling  of 
the  room  beneath  shows  us  where  the  crack  is, 
and  we  are  able  to  stop  it  up.  I think  this  in 
a small  way  supports  my  theory  that  with 
deflection,  fracture  occurs,  invisible  at  first,  but 
eventually  sufficient  for  the  water  to  find  its 
way  in.  It  is  an  undoubtedly  faulty  piece  of 
construction  : the  beams  should  have  been  mado 
strong  enough  to  carry  the  flat,  the  flat  only 
having  to  carry  itself  between  the  beams  j if  it 
had  been  so  I should  have  had  a tight  roof. 

.As  a covering  or  protection  to  iron  against 
fire,  I entirely  agree  with  your  correspondents 
that  no  better  material  than  concrete  can  be 
used;  but  in  that  case  the  iron  must  supply  the 
strength  to  the  structure,  and  in  warehouse  and 
similar  floors  the  combination  has  been  most 
successfully  applied.  But,  sir,  this  correspond- 
ence began  by  a suggested  “ iron  and  concrete  ” 
style  of  architecture,  and  I,  therefore,  again, 
for  the  reasons  already  stated,  assert  and 
maintain  that  concrete  is  best  used  and  treated 
in  a similar  manner  to  stone  and  brick,  and 
not  as  a substitute  for  iron. 

Henbv  Faija. 


Erratum. — In  Mr.  Tbwaite’s  communication 
on  “Concrete  and  Iron,”  p.  876  (vol.  xlv.),  for 
“ approximately  the  ultimate  strength  of  a beam 
composed  entirely  of  concrete,”  read  “ approxi- 
mately the  safety  strength  of  a beam  composed 
entirely  of  concrete.” 


“THE  ARCHITECTURE  OF  ENGLISH 
FICTION.” 

Sir, — In  the  article  under  this  head  in  your  last 
number  (p.  848),  it  is  said  that  “ Smollett  simply 
ignores  architecture  altogether.” 

The  criticisms  of  Matthew  Bramble  in  “ Humphrey 
Clinker”  on  the  streets  anii  buildings  of  London, 
Edinburgh,  and  Bath,  more  especially  the  latter, 
are  too  well  known  by  Smollett’s  readers  to  permit 
such  a judgment  to  p.ass  without  contradiction.  A 
writer  should  be  judged  by  his  masterpiece,  and  it  is 
universally  admitted  that  “ Humphrey  Clinker”  is 
Smollett's  masterpiece,  and  not  only  that,  but  one  of 
the  great  masterpieces  of  English  humour. 

M.  P. 


SUMMONSES  AGAINST  OWNERS  OF 
UNHEALTHY  TENEMENTS. 

At  the  Worship-street  Police  Court,  on  the 
2Sth  ult.,  several  summonses,  taken  out  at  the 
instance  of  the  Bethnal-green  Vestry  against  owners 
of  house  property  in  the  parish  for  .allowing  nuisances 
to  exist  upon  their  premises,  were  heard  by  Mr. 
Bushby. 

Mr.  Burrows,  the  Sanitary  Inspector,  applied  for 
an  adjournment  in  the  first  summons  against  Thomas 
Watson  Francis,  for  allowing  a nuisance  to  e.xist  at 
4,  Austin-street,  Bethnnl-greeu,  the  stated  offence 
being  that  a water-closet  was  used  as  a bakehouse. 

An  adjournment  for  twenty -eight  days  was 
agreed  to. 

The  owner  of  Nos.  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  and  10,  Half 
Nichol-street,  whose  name  did  not  appear  on  the 
summons,  appeared  to  a complaint  that  he  had 
allowed  nuisances  at  those  bouses. 

The  Sanitary  Officer  stated  that  he  made  an  in- 
spection of  the  premises,  and  found  the  whole  of 
them  dirty  and  very  dilapidated  ; the  paving  and  the 
drainage  were  imperfect  aud  dangerous,  the  water- 
closets  were  foul  and  dirty,  and  there  were  no  ash- 
pits ; besides  which,  the  sinks  in  the  yard  were 
not  trapped. 

Dr.  Bate,  medical  officer,  said  he  saw  the  houses  a 
fortnight  after  the  usual  notice  was  served,  and  the 
required  improvements  had  not  then  been  seen  to, 
except  in  a few  instances. 

Mr.  Bushby  made  an  order  for  the  remedy  of  the 
nuisances  in  a fortnight,  and  ordered  the  defendant 
to  pay  costs. 

A similar  order  was  made  upon  Geoige  Hartsoll, 
the  owner  of  Nos.  3,  4,  and  5,  New  Nichol-street. 
In  this  case  the  evidence  was  that  the  places  were 
dirty  and  dilapidated,  the  paving  on  the  floors  and 
passages  defective,  the  water-closets  untrapped,  and 
no  ashbins.  Notices  were  served,  but  on  the  medical 
officer’s  visit  subsequently  the  required  repairs  had 
not  been  undertaken. 

Mr.  Bushby  readily  made  the  order,  and  in  several 
other  cases  assented  to  adjournments  on  the  appli- 
cation of  the  complainants. 
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COMPENSATION  OASES. 

CRIDLAXD  V.  METEOPOLITAN  BOARD  OF  WORKS. 

The  UDder-Sheriff  of  Westminster  and  a Special 
Jury  have  disposed  of  the  case  of  Cridland  t'.  The 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works.  It  was  a claim  for 
compensation  in  regard  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
Spring-gardens. 

On  behalf  of  the  claimant,  Mr.  Kelday  estimated 
the  present  lease  as  worth  4,500^.,  and  Mr.  E.  F. 
Puller  (of  Messrs.  Fuller  & Fuller)  valued  Mr.  Grid- 
land’s  interest  at  360L  beyond  the  aggregate 
premium  and  liabilities  of  6,500L 

Mr.  Haines,  of  Moorgate-street,  and  Mr.  Miles 
(of  Messrs.  Lovejoy  & Go.)  considered  theclaimant’s 
naaximum  interest  was  worth  nomore  than  six  years’ 
purchase  ou  a net  trading  of  340^. 

The  jury,  after  some  deliberation,  awarded  the 
claimant  the  sum  of  2,980/.,  independently  of  2,000/. 
for  renewal  of  lease. 


LEVY  U.  METROPOLITAN  AND  DISTRICT  RAILWAYS. 

This  case,  heard  before  Mr.  Under-Sheriff 
Burchell  and  a special  jury  at  the  Middlesex 
Sheriffs’  Court,  Red  Lion-square,  was  a claim 
for  compensation  for  the  destruction  of  a 
fruiterer’s  bosiness  next  door  to  the  Pavilion 
Theatre,  Whitechapel,  for  which  1,9501.  was 
claimed. 

Mr.  Cooke  Baines,  surveyor,  Finsbimy-circus,  said 
he  should  claim  120/.  if  this  were  a yearly  tenancy, 
and  he  should  not  claim  more  for  an  agreementwith 
oply  one  year  and  three-quarters  to  run.  lie  con- 
sidered that  the  rental  value  was  130/.,  if  in  hand. 
He  did  not  limit  the  claim  to  a year  and  a half’s 
profit  rental.  Including  75/.  for  removal  of  stock 
and  furniture,  his  estimate  was  190/.,  plus  the  trade. 
’The  premium  of  20/.,  spread  over  the  three  years, 
would  bring  the  rent  up  to  128/.,  so  that  practically 
there  wa.s  no  profit  rental. 

The  Under-Sherift  thought  that  after  this  evidence 
the  claim  for  leasehold  interest  must  fail,  but  after 
some  discussion  it  was  intimated  that  it  would  be 
left  to  the  jury. 

Mr.  Eason  (of  the  firm  of  Reynolds  & Eason, 
auctioneers  and  surveyors),  estimated  the  present 
rental  value  at  140/.  That  gave  a profit  rental  of 
20/.,  which,  for  the  remainder  of  the  three  years 
would  be  30/.,  but  under  the  agreement  another 
year  would  have  to  be  added. 

Mr.  Sheffield,  solicitor  to  the  claimant,  and  Mr. 
Young,  lessee  of  the  premises,  were  called,  and 
deposed  to  the  terms  on  which  they  were  let. 

This  concluded  the  evidence,  and  after  bearing 
the  addresses  of  counsel  and  the  summing-up  of  the 
learned  Under-Sheriff,  the  jury  returned  a verdict, 
divided  in  prospect  of  appeal,  as  follows : -Profit 
rental  (including  10  per  cent.),  11/.;  fixtures,  20/.; 
loss  on  stock,  51. ; removal,  10/.  ; compensation  for 
loss  of  business,  400/. ; total,  44(3/. 


DILAPIDATIONS. 

GALPIN  V.  HUSSEY. 

Sir, — As  you  made  some  comments  on  this  case 
in  the  Buildev,  you  may  like  to  know  that  the  Gourt 
on  appeal  adopted  the  plaintiff’s  reading  of  the  re- 
pair covenant.  However,  rather  than  incur  the 
trouble  and  expense  of  a re-hearing  the  plaintiff 
agreed  to  allow  the  amount  awarded  to  stand  ; but 
he  is  relieved  from  paying  the  costs  of  the  defendant. 

Jame-s  Edmkston. 


FROM  SCOTLAND. 

Qlasgoir. —The  Theatre  Royal  is  to  be  re- 
opened for  the  New  Year’s  holidays.  Since  it 
was  closed  about  a twelvemonth  ago  an  im- 
portant change  has  been  made  in  the  accommo- 
dation in  the  house.  Originally  the  gallery  was 
very  steep,  and  from  a number  of  the  seats  only 
a very  imperfect  view  could  be  had  of  the  stage. 
To  overcome  this  objection  the  amphitheatre 
seats  have  been  thrown  into  the  gallery,  and  a 
broad  promenade  has  been  formed  where  the 
division  between  the  two  sections  formerly 
existed.  The  alterations  have  been  carried  out 
under  the  direction  of  the  Master  of  Works. 
The  Glasgow  Herald,  in  a report  on  “ Trade  in 
the  West  of  Scotland  in  1883,”  states  that 
bricklayex’s  have  found  trade  daring  the  year 
rather  better  than  it  was  in  1883,  all  good  men 
being  fully  employed.  Roughly,  the  uumber  of 
bricklayers  employed  in  and  aronnd  Glasgow  is 
550.  The  standard  wage  is  8d.  per  hour,  the 
same  as  last  year.  As  far  as  can  be  observed, 
and  without  knowing  what  work  architects  and 
measurers  have  on  hand,  the  New  Year  pro- 
mises to  be  as  good,  if  not  better,  than  the  one 
just  closed.  The  situation  of  the  joiner  trade 
is  shown  in  the  annual  report  just  issued  by  the 
secretary.  He  says  that  during  the  past  year  a 
considerable  improvement  has  taken  place,  so 
much  so  that  all  the  workmen  engaged  in  the 
large  centres  of  industry  have  been  fully  em- 


employed,  while  in  nearly  all  the  country  dis- 
tricts there  has  been  an  absolute  scarcity  of 
men.  The  income  for  the  year  was  6,716/. 
17s.  l^d.,' — an  increase  of  323/.  16s.  ll^d.  over 
the  previous  year.  The  expenditure  was  6,431/. 
78.  3id.,  and  the  surplus  being  added  to  the 
funds  ou  hand  makes  the  total  8,126/.  lls.  6id. 
Lath-splitters  have  found  trade  for  the  past 
year  very  good, — a decided  improvement  on  the 
last  few  years.  The  number  of  men  at 
present  employed  is  63, — an  increase  of  15. 
During  the  year  the  men  have  succeeded  in 
forming  a society,  the  previous  state  of  trade 
rendering  it  impossible  to  do  so,  though  several 
attempts  were  made  in  that  direction  in  the 
last  four  years.  There  are  fifty-two  enrolled 
members.  Immediately  after  the  formation  of 
the  society  an  advance  of  wages  was  secured  to 
6d.  per  hour,  ^d.  per  hour  over  the  previous 
year’s  rate  of  wages.  Masons  have  been  busy, 
and  are  likely  to  continue  so, — the  heavy  build- 
ing contracts  on  hand  in  the  city  placing  that 
fact  beyond  question.  There  are  some  1,800 
men  in  the  city,  and  the  wage  is  7id.  per  hour, 
id.  better  than  last  year.  Connected  with  the 
building  trade  there  are  some  2,000  masons’, 
bricklayers’,  and  plasterers’  labourers,  a reduc- 
tion of  about  1,000  on  the  year.  Throughout 
the  year  work  has  been  partially  fair,  the  wages 
ranging  from  4d.  to  5id.  per  hour;  but  at 
present  prospects  are  not  so  good  as  they  were 
at  this  time  last  year.  Wages  are  about  the 
same  as  last  year,  without  signs  of  improve- 
ment. There  are  at  present  upwards  of  600 
members  of  the  slating  trade  in  Glasgow,  being 
a considerable  increase  on  1882,  and  during  the 
year  they  generally  have  been  pretty  well 
employed,  there  having  been  comparatively  few 
idle  men.  The  wage  at  present  is  7d.  per  hour, 
— the  same  as  last  year,  and  the  arrangement 
with  the  employers  as  to  the  rate  holds  good 
till  May.  The  hours  worked  are  fifty-one  per 
week  for  eight  months  of  the  year.  The  other 
four  months  the  average  is  about  eight  hours 
per  day.  Of  now  works  in  hand  at  present 
there  are  notably  the  Municipal  Buildings,  just 
commenced ; the  restoration  of  the  extensive 
properties  recently  destroyed  by  fire  in  Buchanan 
and  St.  Vincent  streets  ; the  extensions  at  the 
City  Fever  Hospital,  London-road ; the  opera- 
tions in  connexion  with  the  City  and  District 
Railway,  as  well  as  the  many  private  under- 
takings which  have  been  arranged  for  in  different 
quarters  of  the  city.  A good  idea  of  the  amount 
of  building  work  ou  hand, — though  sanctioned, 
the  greater  proportion  remains  to  be  executed, — 
will  be  formed  from  the  following  statement, 
prepared  by  Mr.  John  Whyte,  assistant  master 
of  works ; — 


Linmgs  granted  by  Dean  of  Guild  Court,  with 
Valuations,  in  1883  and  1883. 


1892. 

1883. 

Nature  of  Operationa. 

> 

1 

New  dwelling-houses  and 
Shops 

24 

£97,050 

25 

£113,500 

Alterations  on  shops  and 
dwelling-housea  

35 

13,671 

41 

17.855 

Warehouses,  workshops, 
offices,  stables,  byres, 
and  alterations  on  such 
premises  

141 

290,830 

157 

193,276 

Churches,  halls,  schools, 
and  other  buildings  for 
public  purposes,  with 
alterations  on  such 

24 

97,865 

24 

360,350 

Totals 

227 

£499,416 

247 

£634,980 

Increase,  1883... 

_ 

- 

20 

£185,564 

The  new  halls  in  connexion  with  St.  Bernard’s 
parish  church  have  been  opened.  These  new 
buildings,  which  have  been  erected  during  the 
past  summer  by  Dr.  Stewart  and  his  congrega- 
tion, at  a cost  of  1,500/.,  consist  of  a large  hall 
and  four  smaller  halls  for  congregational  and 
Sunday-school  work.  The  buildings  have  been 
erected  from  plans  by  Mr.  William  Murray, 
architect,  Rutlaud-place. 

Iron  Bridge  across  the  Speij. — A novel  bridge 
for  the  conveyance  of  the  workmen  employed  in 
connexion  with  the  new  railway  along  the  Moray 
coast  has  (says  the  Inverness  Courier)  just  been 
thrown  across  the  river  Spey  at  its  widest  part 
between  Fochabers  and  Garmonth.  The  span  is 
500  ft.,  and  the  bridge  consists  of  four  steel 
wires  or  cables,  on  which  runs  an  iron  carriage 
weighing  140  lb.  The  iron  carriage  is  lined  and 


floored  with  strong  diamond  lattice  wire,  thereby 
presenting  little  or  no  resisting  surface  to  the 
wind.  The  four  upper  wheels  have  each  a 
crank  handle  affixed,  by  means  of  which  the 
passengers,  seated  back  to  back,  can  propel  the 
carriage  up  to  the  short  incline  at  the  termina- 
tion of  each  journey.  For  460  ft.  or  so  the 
trip  is  accomplished  by  gravitation.  After  the 
work  had  been  completed,  and  the  carriage  pub 
in  position,  Mr.  Harper  Seafield,  who  was 
entrusted  by  the  Great  North  of  Scotland  Rail- 
way with  the  design  and  execution  of  the 
I scheme,  started  for  the  opposite  shore,  which 
he  reached  in  the  short  space  of  40  seconds, 
returning  with  a passenger,  against  a strong 
pressure  of  wind,  in  rather  less  than  a minute, 
without  having  to  use  any  exertion  except  in. 
ascending  the  few  feet  of  incline  as  he 
approached  his  destination. 

Value  of  Property. — Scotch  papers  report 
that  the  estate  of  Allanhill,  near  St.  Andrews, 
was  sold  on  the  21at  ult.  at  Edinburgh,  realising 
the  sura  of  7,000/.  It  is  stated  that  the  same 
property  changed  hands  in  1872  at  10,050/. 
The  sale  thus  shows  a reduction  since  then  of 
over  30  per  cent.  The  estate  comprises  about 
230  acres. 


PROVINCIAL  NEWS. 

Leeds. — The  past  year  (says  the  Leeds  Mer- 
cury) cannot  be  said  to  have  been  very  success- 
fnl  so  far  as  the  building  trade  is  concerned, 
although  employers  are,  perhaps,  more  busy 
now  than  for  some  time  post.  Depression  has 
ruled  over  this  trade  for  several  years,  and 
many  workmen  are  either  out  of  work  or  only 
partly  employed.  The  year  has  witnessed  the 
completion  of  many  important  works,  and  has 
seen  the  commencement  of  a few.  Perhaps 
first  in  importance  of  the  building  operations 
begun  during  the  year  is  the  new  cattle-market, 
the  site  of  which  is  now  being  prepared  and 
levelled.  There  are  also  in  progress  one  or  two 
Board  schools,  besides  the  Yorkshire  College,  in 
College-road,  the  Coliseum,  and  the  new  Co- 
operative Stores.  The  Municipal  Buildings  sire 
rapidly  approaching  completion.  The  erection 
of  artisans’  dwellings  of  the  better  class  is  being 
conducted  on  a moderate  scale,  chiefly  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Burnley-road  and  Meanwood- 
road,  and  tenants  for  these  offer  themselves 
pretty  numerously.  Of  houses  at  rentals  of 
over  20/.,  few,  if  any  at  all,  have  been  erected 
during  the  year,  and  the  demand  for  them  is 
exceedingly  poor.  Under  such  circumstances, 
the  prospect  of  any  radical  improvement  for 
some  time  to  come  at  any  rate  is  small,  though 
builders  are  sanguine  that  the  worst  has 
passed. 

Carlisle. — Compared  with  last  year,  the 
building  trade  in  Carlisle  in  1883  has  not  been 
very  active.  The  number  of  dwelling-houses 
for  which  certificates  of  occnpancy  have  been 
granted  was  54,  against  64  last  year.  Most 
of  these  were  erected  in  the  Denton  Holme 
quarter  of  the  town.  In  the  beginning  of  May 
tho  bricklayers  of  Carlisle  struck  work  for  an 
advance  of  wages.  They  asked  for  7id.  per 
hour,  but  after  some  negotiation  the  wages  were 
settled  at  7d.  per  hour.  At  the  end  of  June  the 
joiners  of  Carlisle  secured  an  increase  of  wages 
at  the  rate  of  a halfpenny  per  hour  from  the 
1st  of  July,  with  a promise  of  an  additional 
farthing  per  hour  after  the  1st  of  January, 
1884,  making  the  standard  of  wages  6|d.  per 
hour  from  the  1st  of  January. 

Bradford. — It  is  proposed  to  erect  a new 
central  railway  station  here,  and  a meeting 
was  held  on  the  28th  ult.  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  explanations  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
proposed  works.  The  scheme,  if  carried  out, 
will  provide  through  communication  between 
the  Great  Northern  and  Midland  and  the 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  railways. 

Doi’er. — The  first  operations  in  connexion 
with  the  preparatory  works  for  the  proposed 
Harbour  of  Refuge  at  Dover  will  be  commenced 
in  March  or  April,  when  the  erection  of  barracks 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  convicts  to  be 
employed  in  the  harbour  works  will  be  started. 
It  is  ultimately  intended  to  employ  about  5,000 
convicts  on  the  works  ; but,  according  to  present 
arrangements,  the  first  batch  will  not  exceed 
sixty  or  seventy.  These  will  be  lodged  in  Fort 
Bnrgoyne,  near  the  Castle,  and  within  easy 
distance  of  the  site  for  the  proposed  barracks. 
Their  number  will  be  augmented  as  the  work 
proceeds  and  accommodation  is  provided. 

Northampton. — Wood  paving  is  being  tried  in 
this  town,  the  roadway  between  St.  Giles’s- 
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Eqoare  and  All  Saints’  Ckarch  being  now  laid 
with  wooden  blocks.  Some  l,600yards  of  wood 
have  been  laid  altogether.  The  work  has  been 
done  by  a Norwich  firm  which  has  laid  a good 
deal  of  wood  paving  in  that  city. 

Bootle. — On  Saturday  last  the  foundation- 
stone  of  the  Bootle  Reform  Clubhouse  was  laid 
by  ilr.  W.  Dent  Dent,  J.P.  The  building 
will  occupy  a site  in  Stanley-road,  and  will 
include  reading-rooms,  coffee-rooms,  billiard- 
rooms,  committee-rooms,  and  large  hall  to 
accommodate  700  or  800  persons,  with  the 
necessary  ante-rooms  and  offices.  There  will  be 
ample  ground  at  the  south  of  the  hall  for  a 
spacious  bowling  • green,  quoit  • ground,  and 
skittle-alley.  The  architect  is  Hr.  D.  Lyon,  of 
Leith-offices,  Jloorfields,  Liverpool,  and  the 
builder  is  ilr.  Eskrigge,  of  Irlam-road,  Bootle. 

Bochester. — Formal  assent  has  been  given  by 
the  Admiralty  to  the  plans  of  the  South- 
Eastern  Railway  for  extending  their  line  from 
Strood  to  Chatham,  and  for  the  construction  of 
another  large  railway  bridge  over  the  Medway 
at  Rochester. 

Wolverhampton. — On  the  28th  ult.  the  chair- 
man of  the  Sanitary  Committee  of  the  Town 
Council,  Alderman  Major,  laid  the  memorial 
stone  of  the  Borough  Hospital  for  Infectious 
Diseases  now  in  course  of  erection  on  the  site 
bordering  the  Roughhills,  on  the  Dudley-road 
side.  The  building  of  which  the  stone  formed 
apart  is  to  be  restricted  to  one  hospital  pavilion 
furnished  with  twenty  beds,  but  there  is  land 
enough  for  the  erection  of  three  similar  pavilions 
should  they  be  found  necessary.  A disinfecting 
station  and  offices  are  also  to  be  immediately 
proceeded  with.  The  buildings  will  be  plain 
and  substantial  specimens  of  brick -and-tile 
work,  designed  by  Mr.  G.  E.  Thoms,  Borough 
Engineer,  and  erected  by  Mr.  H.  Clark. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne.  — The  new  premises  in 
Newgate-street,  recently  erected  for  Messrs. 
Wilkinson  & Simpson,  wholesale  chemists,  in 
place  of  those  destroyed  by  fire  in  August, 
1882,  are  now  completed.  The  front  to  New- 
gate-street is  designed  in  the  Queen  Anne  style, 
and  executed  in  red  Sussex  bricks  and  Prudham 
stone.  Mr.  Edward  Shewbrooks,  of  2,  Market- 
street,  was  the  architect  under  whose  superin- 
tendence the  whole  of  the  work  has  been 
carried  out. 

Liverpool. — The  occasion  of  the  “ turning  of 
the  first  sod”  of  the  Liverpool  Zoological 
Gardens  was  celebrated  by  a dinner  at  the 
Queen  Anne  Hotel,  Walton,  on  the  28th  ult. 
Mr.  Millward,  the  company’s  manager,  and 
Mr.  Kitchen,  the  secretary,  acted  as  chair- 
man and  vice  - chairman,  and  were  sup- 
ported by  several  shareholders,  the  con- 
tractors, the  architects  (Messrs.  Sugden  A- 
Son),  Mr.  John  Shaw  (the  landscape  gar- 
dener), and  other  friends.  Mr.  Millward 
gave  a brief  statement  of  the  very  encouraging 
progress  which  had  been  made,  of  the  consider- 
able works  actually  in  hand  and  those  contem- 
plated and  being  matured  for  early  execution 
by  the  directors  and  their  architects.  After 
Mr.  W.  A.  Sugden  had  exhibited  and  explained 
the  designs  for  various  buildings  and  their 
general  gronping,  Mr.  Shaw  addressed  the 
company,  giving  an  outline  of  the  general 
landscape  effect  he  hoped  to  produce. 

Dorhing.—The  Dorking  Local  Board  have 
received  the  sanction  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  to  borrow  13,0001.  for  works  of  sewerage 
and  sewage  disposal.  The  whole  of  the  Local 
Board  District  will  be  sewered  by  gravitation, 
and  upon  the  separate  system.  The  mode  of 
treatment  of  the  sewage  will  bo  by  precipitation 
on  “Hanson’s”  process,  as  at  Golcar  and 
Aldershot,  but  with  the  addition  of  subsequent 
land  filtration.  The  area  of  the  site  to  be  used 
for  outfall  works  consists  of  lOJ  acres.  The 
population  of  Dorking  is  nearly  7,000. 

NutJield.—Ojx  the  1st  inst.  the  South-Eastern 
Railway  Company  opened  the  new  station  at 
Nutfield,  near  Redhill,  on  the  old  line  to  Tun- 
bridge. The  building  has  been  designed  by 
Mr.  Alexander  R.  Stenning,  architect,  of  121, 
Cannon-street,  and  is  constructed  with  timber 
framing,  filled  in  w.th  red  brick,  with  a tiled 
roof.  Mr.  Stenning  is  also  laying  out  for  build- 
ing the  estate  adjoining  the  station,  the  pro- 
perty of  Mr.  Henry  Edwards,  M.P.  for 
Weymouth. 


Christmas  Cards.— Mr.  J.  C.  Horsley,  R.A., 
writes  to  the  Times  to  say  that  he  designed  and 
drew  the  first  Cliristmas  card  in  1846  at  the 
suggestion  of  his  friend,  the  late  Sir  Henrv 
Cole. 


SANITARY  NOTES. 

Netucastle-on-Tyne.  — DT.  H.  E.  Armstrong* 
the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Newcastle,  has 
recently  prepared  for  the  Town  Council  areport 
on  the  high  death-rate  in  Newcastle  (which  was 
27  per  1,000  of  population  during  the  last 
quarter  as  compared  with  24-4  per  1,000  of  the 
corresponding  quarter  of  last  year).  Dr.  Arm- 
strong makes  a number  of  suggestions  with  the 
view  of  rendering  the  city  healthier.  He  urges 
that  not  only  the  sewers  themselves,  but  the 
house-drains,  should  be  laid  by  the  Corporation 
employes,  under  official  supervision.  He  points 
ont  the  evils  of  ground-crowding,  and  makes  the 
following  recommendations  : — 

“ With  the  view  to  prevent  one  of  the  great  evUs 
of  our  city, — ground-crowding, — it  is  suggested  that, 
failing  the  acquisition  of  authority  to  check  the 
number  of  houses  to  be  built  on  a given  area,  power 
be  sought  to  extend  the  regulation  limit  of  room- 
space  to  500  cubic  feet  per  person  occiipying  houses 
built  after  a certain  date.  The  education  of  the 
different  classes  of  society  iu  the  elements  of 
hygiene  is  greatly  to  be  desired.  This,  in  the  first 
instance,  would  probably  be  best  brought  about  by 
popular_  lectures  ou  hygiene  at  a nominal  charge 
for  admission.  Arrangements  might  advantageously 
be  made  for  a special  course  of  lectures  to  plumbers, 
builders,  and  others  on  the  sanitaiy  requirements 
of  houses,  &c.  Such  a course  could  not  fail  to  be 
of  interest  to  householders,  and  should  be  well 
attended.  Much  good  may  be  done  by  sanitary 
associations  of  philanthropic  and  educated  persons, 
clergymen,  doctors,  Ac.,  for  the  purpose  of  influ- 
encing public  opinion,  quickening  the  consciences  of 
teuement-owners,  Ac. ; with  a branch  under  the 
direction  of  ladies  for  the  organisation  of  house-to- 
house  visitation  among  the  poor,  on  the  principle  oi 
the  London  Ladies’  Sanitary  Association.” 

The  Sanitary  Act,  18G6. — The  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  by  notice  in  the  London  Gazette, 
have  declared  the  enactment  contained  in 
section  35  of  the  Sanitary  Act,  1S6G,  to 
be  in  force  within  the  following  parishes 
and  districts  of  the  metropolis,  viz. : — The 
parishes  of  St.  Marylebone,  St.  Pancras, 
St.  George  Hanover-square,  Paddington,  St. 
Mary  Newington  (Surrey)  Camberwell,  St. 
James  and  St.  John  Clerkenwell,  Bermondsey, 
St.  Martin-in-the-Fields,  and  St.  John  Hamp- 
stead j and  the  districts  of  Greenwich,  Wands- 
worth, Holbom,  Fulham,  St.  Saviour’s,  Plum- 
stead,  and  Lewisham. 

Unhealthy  Areas. — The  Local  Government 
Board  has  requested  the  Clerkenwell  Vestry  to 
consider  the  question  of  taking  steps,  under  the 
Artisans  and  Labourers’  (Torrens’s)  Act,  in 
relation  to  those  unhealthy  areas  in  the  parish 
referred  to  in  the  official  representation  made  to 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  by  the  district 
medical  officer  of  health,  Dr.  Griffiths,  with 
respect  to  which  the  Metropolitan  Board  has 
decided  not  to  prepai-e  improvement  schemes 
because  of  the  small  size  of  the  areas. 


MASTERS  AND  MEN. 

Cardiff. — On  the  27th  ult.,  a meeting  repre- 
senting the  various  trades  of  the  town  was  held 
to  discuss  the  question  of  forming  a Trades’ 
Council  for  Cardiff.  Mr.  Gardner,  of  the 
Operative  Stonemasons,  was  voted  to  the  chair. 
Mr.  W.  Phillips,  of  the  Operative  Stonemasons, 
who  is  the  chief  promoter  of  the  movement, 
pointed  out  the  many  advantages  which  would 
accrue  from  a combination  of  the  various 
trades  of  Cardiff,  and  showed  that  they  would 
assist  each  other,  both  morally  and  materially, 
in  all  matters  affecting  their  best  interests  by 
a combination  of  this  sort.  The  speaker  con- 
cluded by  moving,  “ That  a Trades’  Council  be 
established  in  Cardiff.”  A discussion  ensued, 
which  was  taken  part  in  by  Mr.  Evans,  of  the 
General  Union  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners; 
Mr.  Luwarther  and  Mr.  Francis,  of  the  Amalga- 
mated Engineers;  and  delegates  from  other 
trades;  and  the  motion  was  carried  unani- 
mously. 

The  Moral  of  Strikes. — It  appears  from  the 
report  of  the  Ohio  Bureau  of  Labour  Statistics 
that  out  of  twenty-two  strikes  in  that  State  in 
1882,  only  five  were  successful.  The  time  lost 
was,  in  the  case  of  iron  and  steel  workers  in 
rolling-mills,  sixteen  weeks ; boilermakers,  six 
weeks  ; stair-builders,  three  weeks  ; and  cigar- 
makers,  two  weeks.  Advances  in  wages  ranging 
from  8 to  16J  per  cent.,  without  strikes,  were 
reported  in  twenty-three  occupations  daring 
1882.  But  it  should  be  stated  in  regard  to 
these  figures  that  no  doubt  wages  were  iu  many 
cases  advanced  through  fear  of  strikes,  and 


there  were  many  employers  who  confessedly 
yielded  to  this  feeling  alone.  With  regard  to 
the  boot  and  shoe  manufacture  of  Cincinnati, 
an  interesting  experiment  in  arbitration  has 
I been  tried.  A board  of  arbitration  and  con- 
ciliation has  been  organised,  composed  of 
employers  and  half  of  employes.  Before  this 
board  comes  every  dispute,  and,  pending  a 
decision,  work  is  to  be  continued  in  the  shops 
as  if  nothing  had  happened.  If  the  board 
cannot  reach  a decision,  each  side  selects  an 
arbitrator,  and  the  arbitrators  an  umpire.  The 
decision  of  these  three  is  final.  Each  factory 
has  a shop  committee,  composed  of  the  pro- 
prietor or  a member  of  the  firm  and  two 
persons  selected  by  the  employes,  who  hear  any 
dispute  in  the  factory,  and  if  they  cannot 
agree  they  refer  it  to  the  board.  No  employer 
OI  employd  is  allowed  to  interfere  with  anybody 
because  he  is  a union  or  a non-union  man. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Truro. — St.  Paul’s  Church,  Truro,  is  to  be 
opened  on  Monday  next,  the  7th  inst.,  after 
enlargement.  The  church  is  of  quite  recent 
erection,  but  has  been  found  too  small  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  a growing  and  populous 
parish,  and  an  addition,  40  ft.  in  length,  at  the 
chancel  end,  has  been  made.  The  new  east 
window  is  a finely-carved  ensped  seven-light 
window  with  deep  tracery.  It  is  built  of  Poly- 
phant  stone,  from  Lewannick,  near  Launceston, 
of  which  material  most  of  the  new  eastern  part 
is  constructed.  The  lower  stage  of  a tower  has 
also  been  added,  forming  the  east  end  of  the 
south  aisle ; and  the  east  end  of  a north  aisle 
has  likewise  been  built  to  prepare  for  the  addi- 
tion of  a north  aisle  to  the  church,  which  at 
present  consists  of  nave  and  south  aisle,  divided 
by  a neat  granite  arcade.  A new  rood-screen 
has  been  erected.  It  is  of  solid  carved  oak,  and 
of  much  the  same  character  as  the  one  lately 
placed  in  Newlyn  East  Church,  the  architect 
having  been  in  both  instances  Mr.  Sedding,  of 
London,  though  the  details  are  quite  different. 
The  screen  consists  of  four  arches  and  a gate- 
way, with  a rood-loft,  the  style  being  fifteenth- 
century.  The  screen  has  been  executed  by 
Mr.  A.  Robinson,  Broad-street,  London.  There 
are  altogether  nine  steps  from  the  level  of  the 
nave  to  the  altar,  the  latter  standing  on  four 
steps.  The  chancel  floor  has  a paving  consisting 
of  black,  red,  green,  and  white  marble  designs, 
set  in  encaustic  tiles.  The  east  window  is  the 
crowning  effect  of  the  chancel.  The  seven 
lights  are  each  filled  with  stained  glass.  This 
window  has  been  given  by  Lady  Smith  as  a 
memorial  to  the  late  Sir  Philip  Protheroe  Smith. 
It  is  the  work  of  Messrs.  Westlake  A Co.,  London. 
The  chancel  roof  is  richly  illuminated.  It  is 
divided  into  panels  each  of  which  contains  the 
sacred  monogram,  a delineation  of  the  sacra- 
mental cup,  or  a flower.  Messrs.  Solomon  & 
Co.,  of  Truro,  were  the  decorators.  At  present 
the  chancel  roof  is  several  feet  higher  than  the 
roof  of  the  nave,  but  when  funds  permit  the 
nave  roof  will  be  raised  to  the  height  of  the 
chancel,  which  is  16  ft.  The  arcades  and  pillars 
are  of  Doulting  stone,  whilst  the  remainder  of 
the  work  is  of  Hopton-wood  stone.  Beneath 
the  new  chancel  commodious  vestries,  cloak- 
room, and  large  meeting-room  have  been  made. 
The  architect,  as  before  mentioned,  was  Mr. 
Sedding,  London,  and  Mr.  Bone,  of  Liskeard,  was 
the  contractor.  The  enlargement,  so  far  as  it 
has  Koue,  will  coat  2,5001. 

Flyford  Flavell. — On  the  28th  ult.  the  church 
of  Flyford  Flavell  was  re-opened,  after  restora- 
tion. The  principal  landowner  in  the  parish  is 
Mr.  W.  Laslett,  who  is  Lord  of  the  Manor  and 
Patron  of  the  living,  and  who  some  years  ago 
placed  in  the  hands  of  trustees  for  charitable 
purposes  a large  landed  estate  at  Hinton-on-the- 
green,  in  the  county  of  Gloucester,  from  the 
revenue  of  which  it  was  provided  that  Flyford 
Flavell  Church  should  be  re-built  or  restored. 
The  church  was  Early  English  in  style,  and 
originally  consisted  of  chancel,  nave,  tower,  and 
porch.  The  tower  has  been  underpinned,  a new 
concrete  foundation  inserted,  and  the  decayed 
stonework  renewed.  The  nave  has  been  for  the 
most  part  rebuilt,  retaining  as  far  as  possible 
the  old  features  and  portions  of  the  old  work,  as 
the  old  windows,  bench  ends,  and  the  chancel 
screen,  iu  the  reconstruction  of  which  a design 
based  upon  some  fragments  of  the  old  screen 
has  been  followed,  and  a very  interesting  piece 
of  work  has  resulted.  The  chancel,  which  was 
a modern  erection  of  the  present  century,  has 
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been  replaced  by  a now  one,  in  keeping  with  tbe 
f^xiating  portions  of  the  Early  English  church. 
A new  porch  has  also  been  added,  and  a vestry 
on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel  is  an  entirely 
new  feature.  The  roofs  are  all  new,  but  have 
the  same  pitch  and  form  as  the  original  ones. 
AH  the  new  fittings,  with  the  exception  of  the 
chancel  screen  (which  is  oak)  are  of  pitch-pine. 
The  new  work  is  of  Inkbeirow  stone  through- 
out. The  nave  is  paved  with  Webb’s  tiles  and 
the  chancel  with  Godwin's  (Hereford)  tiles.  The 
church  will  be  warmed  with  hot  air.  The  archi- 
tect employed  was  Mr.  W.  J.  Hopkins,  of  Wor- 
cester, and  the  builder  was  Mr.  J.  Stanley,  of 
Broom.  The  cost  of  the  work  was  about 

I, 500L 

London. — A meeting  of  the  united  parishes 
of  St.  Mary  Magdalen  and  St.  Gregory-by-St.- 
Paul,  was  held  on  the  27th  ult.  in  the  Vestry- 
room  of  the  parish  church.  The  vestry  con- 
sidered the  plan  and  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
certain  alterations  in  the  fittings  of  the  church. 
The  Chairman  read  a letter  from  Mr.  Butterfield, 
architect,  which  stated  that  the  proposed  altera- 
tions would  cost  167?.  Mr.  Fawell  said  he  thought 
the  proposed  alterations  would  entirely  spoil  one 
of  Wren’s  churches.  Tbe  Chairman  said  the 
church  had  been  materially  altered  since  Wren 
left  it.  After  some  further  discussion,  the  sub- 
ject was  adjourned  for  further  consideration. 

Maybole  (Ayrshire). — The  mission  church  of 
St.  Oswald  was  formally  opened  and  consecrated 
by  the  Right  Rev.  the  Bishop  of  Glasgow,  on 
the  18th  ult.  The  church  is  built  in  the  Early 
English  style,  and  is  seated  for  nearly  200.  It 
is  built  of  local  freestone,  and  consists  of  nave, 
chancel,  porch,  and  vestry.  It  is  believed 
that  the  total  cost  will  not  exceed  600?.  Tbe 
architect  was  Mr.  Miles  S.  Gibson,  of  70,  West 
Regent-street,  Glasgow. 

8to7ce  (Staffordshire). — A new  church  is  about 
to  be  erected  at  Mount  Pleasant,  Stoke,  in  lieu 
of  the  present  Mission  church.  The  new  build- 
ing is  proposed  to  he  dedicated  to  St.  Paul,  and 
will  be  erected  on  a site  given  by  Mr.  G.  Smith, 
of  Clifton,  in  Grove-road.  Plans  have  already 
been  prepared  by  Messrs.  Lynam  & Rickman 
architects.  ’ 

Compto^i  Gifford. — A new  reredos  has  been 
erected  in  Emmanuel  Church,  Compton  Gifford, 
by  Mrs.  T.  Rendle,  in  memory  of  her  late 
husband,  who  was  churchwarden  for  several 
years.  The  reredos  is  the  work  of  Mr.  Harry 
Hems,  of  Exeter.  It  is  built  of  Caen  stone; 
the  central  arch  is  filled  in  with  alabaster, 
worked  in  gold,  with  the  monogram  “I.H.S,” 
surmounted  by  a crown,  cut  in  Devonshire 
marble  and  inlaid. 

Hanworfh  (Middlesex).  — A substantial  and 
ornamental  lich  gate  has  recently  been  erected, 
as  a memorial,  at  the  entrance  to  the  church- 
yard of  the  parish  church,  of  which  the  Rev. 

J.  L.  Winslow  is  the  rector.  It  is  executed  in 
English  oak  and  fixed  upon  a stone  base,  and  the 
roof  is  covered  with  plain  tiles.  It  forms  a very 
picturesque  object  in  conjunction  with  the 
church  as  seen  from  the  road  and  park.  The 
work  has  been  executed  by  Messrs.  Dove 
Brothers,  builders,  of  Islington,  at  a cost  of 
350?.,  under  the  directions  of  Mr.  George  Low, 
architect. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

Emllefon. — An  interesting  memorial  to  the 
late  Sir  George  Grey,  of  Fallodon,  has  just 
been  erected  in  Embleton  Church.  His  many 
friends  were  desirous  of  perpetuating  his 
memory,  and  resolved  to  fiU  with  painted  glass 
the  windows  of  the  chancel  of  his  parish  church. 
Embleton  Church  is  an  ancient  building,  dating 
from  the  fourteenth  century,  but  was  left  un- 
finished by  its  original  designers.  A new  chancel 
was  built  in  1864  by  the  rectors,  Merton  College, 
Oxford,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  F.  R.  Wilson, 
architect,  Alnwick.  The  windows  are  the  work 
of  Mr.  C.  B.  Kempe,  London. 

Belfast. — A memorial  window  to  the  late 
Mr.  B.  T.  Hewitt,  which  the  workmen  of  Messrs. 
Heaton,  Butler,  & Bayne  have  been  for  some 
time  erecting,  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mr.  E.  N.  Banks,  C.E.,  in  the  chancel  of  St. 
Thomas’s  Church,  Lisburn-road,  has  just  been 
completed. 

Worlingham.—A.  painted  east  window  has 
just  been  placed  in  the  Church  of  Worlingbam 
All  Saints,  near  Beccles.  The  window  was 
dedicated  at  the  service  on  Christmas  mornin". 
The  lower  part  of  the  window  is  divided  by 
three  lights.  The  central  one  contains  a 
representation  of  the  Crucifixion,  with  Mary 


Magdalene  at  the  foot  of  the  cross ; while  the 
lights  on  either  side  portray  the  two  Marys, 
St.  John,  and  St.  Joseph  of  Arimathea.  The 
four  smaller  central  lights  above  have  angels, 
two  bearing  instruments  of  music  and  the 
others  a crown  and  a palm  branch.  In  the 
tracery  are  introduced  emblems  of  the  four 
evangelists,  &c.  The  window  was  executed  by 
Messrs.  Clayton  & Bell,  of  London. 


SCHOOL-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Worcester. — New  Sunday  schools  for  the 
parish  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  Worcester,  have 
been  opened  here.  The  buildings  comprise 
a large  room,  70  ft.  by  23  ft.,  and  about 
29ft.  high  to  the  ridge;  two  class-rooms,  two 
lobbies,  and  the  requisite  out-offices.  ThewaUs 
are  faced  extemaUy  with  brown  and  grey 
Bromsgrove  stone,  in  random  courses,  rough 
punched,  and  relieved  with  Bath  stone  bands. 
Internally  they  are  of  red  pressed  brick  to  the 
height  of  4 ft.  3 in.,  and  above  this  height  of 
Ironbridge  buff-coloured  bricks,  with  an  inter- 
vening band  of  red  and  buff  bricks  in  diaper 
pattern.  The  windows  and  other  dressings  are 
of  Bath  stone.  Tbe  roofs  are  all  of  pitch- 
pine,  open-timbered,  plastered  between  the 
rafters,  supported  by  framed  trusses  having 
arched  ribs,  and  covered  with  red  Broseley 
tiles.  The  internal  joiner’s  work  is  of  yellow 
deal,  varnished.  The  floors  are  of  wood  blocks, 
laid  herring  - bone  pattern,  on  a bed  of 
concrete,  and  the  entrances  are  laid  with 
Webb’s  encaustic  tiles.  The  school-room  and 
class-rooms  are  heated  by  open  fire-places 
having  red  Alvely  stone  chimney  - pieces. 
Separate  play-groimds  are  provided  for  the  boys 
and  girls.  The  works  have  been  carried  out  by 
Mr.  J.  H.  Beard,  from  the  designs  and  under 
the  supervision  of  Ifr.  Lewis  Sheppard,  archi- 
tect, Sansome-walk.  The  total  cost  of  the 
works  is  under  1,500?.,  but  the  Bromsgrove 
stone  facing,  which  adds  much  to  the  good  ap- 
pearance of  the  schools,  is  the  gift  of  Colonel 
Johnstone.  Mr.  John  House,  Lowesmoor,  pre- 
sented the  stone  fenders.  The  gas-fittings 
were  executed  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Wells.  The 
Tything. 

Cardiff. — On  Tuesday,  the  18th  ult.,  the  new 
Board  School  at  Grangetown,  Cardiff,  was 
opened  by  Sir  E.  J.  Reed,  M.P.  The  school 
is  a two-storied  building,  and  is  divided  into 
three  departments,  the  boys’  school  being  on 
the  first  floor  and  approached  by  a broad  flight 
of  Radyr  stone  steps.  Each  department  has  a 
main  schoolroom  and  three  class-rooms ; and 
the  class-rooms  are  so  arranged  that  in  each 
case  they  can  be  easily  supervised  by  the  head 
teachers  through  glazed  sashes  from  the  main 
room.  The  infants’  schoolroom  is  fitted  with 
two  large  galleries  and  dual  desks.  The  other 
schoolrooms  are  fitted  entirely  with  dual  desks. 
The  class-rooms  are  also  fitted  with  dual  desks 
for  the  senior  children;  but  one  class-room  in 
each  department  is  provided  with  a gallery. 
The  main  schoolrooms  are  heated  with  Doulton’s 
radiating  tile  stoves,  and  the  class-rooms  with 
open  fire-places.  The  walls  of  the  rooms  inter- 
nally are  plastered.  The  roofs  are  all  open  to 
the  collar,  and  reveal  principals  of  Baltic  Umber 
covered  in  with  match-boarding.  The  match- 
board dado,  doors,  and  furniture  are  all  executed 
in  pitch  pine,  and  the  timber  work  in  eight 
internally  throughout  the  building  is  stained 
and  varnished.  The  building  is  designed  in  the 
Gothic  style,  with  early  French  detail  and 
carvings.  The  carving  has  been  executed  by 
Mr.  Clarke,  of  Llandaff.  The  walls  are  built 
with  thin  coursed  hammer-dressed  native  stone 
of  a grey  tint,  relieved  with  Bath  stone 
dressings  and  chisel-dressed  strings  and  arch 
stones  of  red  Castle  Coch  stones.  The  roofs 
are  covered  with  green  slates,  and  the  ridges 
and  some  of  the  finials  are  executed  in  red 
terra-cotta.  The  bell  fleche  is  constructed 
of  timber.  The  caretaker’s  house  is  situated 
on  the  east  side  of  the  school.  The  drains  are 
ventilated  on  the  “Banner"  system.  The 
accommodation  provided  is  for  426  infants, 
309  boys,  and  309  girls,  making  a total  of 
1,044  school  places.  The  contract  was 
signed  by  Mr.  D.  J.  Davies,  of  Wood- 
ville-road,  Cathays,  for  8,849?. ; but  in  con- 
sequence of  the  bad  nature  of  the  site  for 
building  purposes  it  was  found  necessary  to 
sjjend  another  960?.  on  the  foundations.  The 
building,  t herefore,  is  constructed  on  brick  arches 
thrown  over  concrete  piers,  which  have  their 
base  upon  the  gravel  bed,  some  of  the  piers 


having  to  be  sunk  to  a depth  of  27  ft.  below  the 
surface.  The  school  is  the  largest  bat  one  that 
has  been  built  by  the  Board,  and  is  stated  to  bo 
one  of  the  cheajiest,  for  at  the  contract  sum, 
which  includes  all  fittings,  boundary-walla,  &Q., 
it  works  out  at  8?.  Os.  fid.  per  head.  The  work 
has  been  carried  out  by  the  contractor,  under 
the  supervision  of  the  architect,  Mr.  E.  M. 
Bruce  Vaughan,  74,  Crockherbtown,  Cardiff. 

Neioinff^on,  Hull.  — The  Parish  Rooms  and 
Sunday  Schools  in  connexion  -with  the  Church 
of  St.  John-the-Baptist  are  now  completed,  and 
were  opened  on  the  13th  ult.  by  tbe  Vicar. 
The  building  is  in  St.  Goorgo’a-road,  adjoining 
the  church,  and  comprises  a large  room,  three 
class-rooms,  sonp  kitchen,  &c.,  and  has  been 
erected  by  Mr.  Mark  Harper,  contractor,  Hull, 
from  tbe  designs  and  under  the  supervision  of 
Mr.  Edward  Starr,  architect,  Chancery-build- 
ings, Manor-street,  Hull ; the  total  cost  being 
about  900?. 

Grays. — A new  Board  school  at  Grays,  Essex, 
erected  by  the  Gray’s  Thurrock  School  Board, 
has  been  opened.  The  plans  were  prepared  by 
tbe  architect  of  the  Board,  Mr.  E.  Clerk  Allam, 
of  Romford,  and  the  building  bas  been  erected 
by  Mr.  William  Wood,  contractor,  of  Dnke- 
street,  Chelmsford.  The  school  provides  accom- 
modation for  642  children.  The  stylo  adopted 
by  the  architect  is  described  as  “ modified  Queen 
Anne."  In  the  centre  of  the  range  stand  the 
residences  of  the  principal  master  and  mistress, 
comprising  parlour,  living-room,  scullerj’,  and 
three  bedrooms.  On  the  right  of  the  residences 
stands  the  boys’  school,  surmounted  by  a lofty 
bell-turret.  This  room  is  60  ft.  long  by  32  ft. 
wide,  and  provides  accommodation,  including 
the  class-room,  for  222  boys.  The  class-room, 
as  also  that  on  the  girls’  side,  is  separated  from 
the  main  room  by  a revolving  shutter,  which 
can  be  raised  or  lowered  at  pleasure.  In  the 
rear  of  the  class-room  are  the  Board-room  and 
lavatories  for  the  boys.  On  the  further  side  of 
the  residences  is  the  girls’  school,  60  ft.  by  22  ft., 
giving  accommodation,  with  the  class-room,  for 
180  girls.  In  the  rear  of  this,  and  extending  at 
right  angles  with  it,  is  the  infants’  school,  62  ft. 
by  22  ft.,  containing  two  galleries,  which  will, 
with  the  adjoining  “babies’  room,”  provide 
accommodation  for  240  children.  These  last  are 
also  provided  with  lavatories,  the  whole  of  which 
have  been  fitted  up  with  Finch’s  tip-up  basins. 
The  girls’  and  infants’  rooms  are  warmed  by 
means  of  Captain  Galton’s  stoves,  while  the  boys’ 
room  is  warmed  by  hot  air,  the  furnace  for 
which, — one  of  Constantine’s, — is  fixed  in  the 
basement,  below  the  Board-room. 

Oosforth.- — New  Sunday  Schools  in  connexion 
with  the  United  Methodist  Free  Church  at 
Gosforth  were  opened  on  Christmas  Day.  The 
schoolroom  is  47  ft.  long,  28  ft.  wide,  and  20  ft. 
high  to  the  ceiling  above  the  collar-beams  ; the 
roof  couples  are  of  pitch  pine  varnished ; and 
the  walls  are  lined  with  stained  and  varnished 
boarding  to  a height  of  4 ft.  6 in.  from  the  floor, 
and  finished  above  with  stucco,  tinted  cream 
colour,  with  a moulded  wooden  cornice  to  tbe 
ceiling.  Two  class-rooms,  each  16  ft.  long  and 
13  ft.  6 in.  wide,  open  out  of  the  schoolroom. 
The  whole  of  the  buildings  are  finished  with 
Kenton  stone,  and  the  roofs  are  covered  with 
blue  Welsh  slates  and  ornamental  red  tile 
ridges.  The  principal  front  is  in  Ivy-road. 
The  work  has  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  Matthew 
Robson,  of  Gosforth,  from  the  designs  and  under 
the  personal  superintendence  of  the  architect, 
Mr.  Edward  Shewbrooks,  of  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne.  Messrs.  Walker  & Emly,  of  Newcastle, 
supplied  the  hot-water  pipes. 


PiisHlIanea. 

ArchaeologicalDiscoveries  in  Lebanon. — 
M.  Clerraont-Ganneau  contributes  to  the  Times 
an  account  of  an  important  discovery  recently 
communicated  to  the  Academie  des  Inscriptions 
et  Belles  Lettres,  by  M.  Barbier  de  Meynard,  the 
well-known  Orientalist,  consisting  of  two  large 
unknown  inscriptions  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  found 
inLebanonbyM.  Pognon,  assistant-consul  of  the 
French  Republic  at  Beyrouth.  The  two  in- 
scriptions each  contain  a different  text.  They 
commence  by  tbe  titles  of  Nebuchadnezzar, — 
“Nebuchadnezzar,  King  of  Babylon,  the  illus- 
trious pastor,  the  servant  of  Merodak,  the  great 
Lord,  his  Creator,  and  of  Nebo,  his  illustrious 
son,  whom  his  Royalty  loves.”  Unluckily,  the 
two  inscriptions  do  not  comprise  any  historical 
passage. 
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An  "OM  Curiosity  Shop.” — Au  oid. 
liouse  in  Portsoionth  - street,  Lincoln's  Ilb* 
fields,  said  to  be  the  one  selected  by  Charles 
Dickens  as  the  scene  of  many  of  the  incidents 
recorded  in  the  ” Old  Curiosity  Shop,”  is  now 
abont  to  be  demolished  in  consequence  of  its 
dangerous  condition.  Information  reached  tlie 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  late  on  Christmas 
Eve  that  the  building  and  the  two  adjoining 
houses  were  collapsing.  Messrs.  J.  & J.  Green- 
wood, the  contractors  to  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works,  were  immediately  instructed  to  shore 
up,  and  during  Christmas-day  were  busily  en- 
gaged. The  premises  now  appear  to  be  used  as 
a store  for  waste-paper,  the  adjoining  houses 
being  let  out  in  tenements,  some  of  which  are 
dangerously  overcrowded.  The  whole  condition 
of  this  neighbourhood  is  squalid  in  the  extreme, 
and  little  effort  seems  to  be  made  by  the  autho- 
rities towards  keeping  the  streets  clean.  The 
authenticity  of  the  house  as  the  original  of  the 
“old  min’s”  house  is  more  than  doubtful,  but 
such  is  the  faith  in  it,  and  the  attachment  of 
English  folk  to  the  association  with  Dickens’s 
characters  and  scenes,  that  scarcely  had  the 
notice  appeared  in  the  papers  that  the  home  of 
Little  Nell  was  going  to  be  palled  down,  when  a 
crowd  of  admirers  and  gazers  appeared  in 
Portsmouth-street.  People  with  sketch-books 
came  to  draw  the  house  from  the  two  only 
accessible  points, — the  one  looking  towards 
Lincoln’s  Inn-fields,  the  other  outside  a public- 
house  opposite  the  ‘‘Curiosity  Shop”  itself. 
People  without  sketch-books  came  to  look  at 
the  people  who  drew  ; people  with  work  walked 
past  briskly,  some  pausing  a moment,  and 
declaring  how  strange  it  was  that  they  had 
never  noticed  the  place  before,  though  they  had 
passed  it  every  day  of  their  lives.  lu  the 
parlour  stands  now  a buxom  dame,  the  present 
proprietress,  making  a good  profit  by  selling 
sketches  of  the  abode  at  2d.  apiece.  The  quaint 
little  house  has  not  much  to  recommend  it  in 
its  outward  appearance,  and  had  it  not  been 
connected  with  the  name  of  the  man  who  felt 
with  and  loved  the  people,  they  would  now  pass 
it  by  unheeded,  instead  of  cherishing  it  as  an 
old  favourite,  out  of  love  for  his  memory. 

The  Goldsmiths’  Company's  Frizes. — 
The  twelfth  successive  annual  competition  for 
prizes  offered  by  the  Goldsmiths’  Company, 
with  a view  to  the  encouragement  of  technical 
education  in  the  design  and  execution  of  works 
in  the  precious  metals,  has  just  been  concluded, 
and  the  judges,  who  have  been  assisted  in  their 
duties  by  Mr.  II.  n.  Armstead,  R.A.,  have  made 
the  following  awards  : — 

For  the  best  model  of  a group,  "Highlander 
bringiog  Home  dead  Deer  on  Pony”;  First  prize, 
70/.,  Mr.  C.  W'orrall ; second  prize,  35^.,  Mr.  .James 
Griffiths.  For  the  best  design  of  a Racing  prize 
(value  SOO?.),  of  a ewer  and  dish  foe  7-epousje  work  : 
Fjrst  prize,  50/.,  Mr.  Tom  Smith;  second  prize, 
35/.,  Mr.  W.  R.  Lethaby ; third  prize,  20/.,  Mr.  S. 
Thorpe.  For  the  best  specimens  in  repoiuae  work 
of  a panel  hy  Donatello ; E(jual  prizes  of  30/.  to 
Mr.  T.  Spall  and  Mr.  A.  Osterkag.  For  the  best 
specimen  in  repoiase  work  of  a relief  of  three  boys, 
by  Thorwaldsen  ; First  prize,  35/,,  Mr.  T.  Spall  ; 
second  prize,  20/.,  Mr.  G.  H.  Deere ; extra  prize] 
15/.,  Mr.  A.  W.  Edwards.  For  an  engraved  cigarette 
case  in  silver  : Prize  of  10/.,  Mr.  W.  R.  Corka  For 
an  engraved  silver  waiter  : First  prize,  20/.,  Mr. 
W.J.  Deere;  second  prize,  15/.,  Mr.  J.  Monzies. 
For  a manufactured  silver  frame  for  cabinet-sized 
photographs,  with  perforated  work  : a prize  of  30/., 
Mr.  J.  Hornby,  jun.  For  the  best  specimen  of  core 
casting  iu  silver  of  a bust  of  Ariadne  : a prize  of 
15/.,  Mr.  W.  Priest.  For  a silver  glove-box,  with 
very  flat  chasing  ; a prize  of  20/.,  Mr.  W.  BuUas. 

In  addition  to  thd  above  prizes  the  Company 
have  awarded  gratuities  to  several  competitors, 
and  have  commended  several  additional  works. 
— Ctfy  Press. 

Fulkam  Infirmary. — In  the  new  Infirmary 
recently  erected  in  Palace-road,  Fulham,  from 
the  designs  of  the  architects,  Messrs.  Giles  & 
Gough,  considerable  attention  has  been  given  to 
the  question  of  warming  and  ventilation.  The 
Guardians  of  Fulham  Union  have  in  this  respect 
set  a praiseworthy  example  which  deserves  to 
be  widely  followed.  To  a committee  of  the 
Guardians  was  confided  the  task  of  selecting  for 
the  various  sick  wards,  numbering  about  thirty, 
a stove  which  should  best  combine  the  two  im- 
portant  requisites, — heating  and  ventilation.  A 
limited  number  of  leading  manufacturers  were 
therefore  invited  to  compete,  and  after  a strict 
test  of  the  stoves  sent  in  for  the  purpose,  the 
choice  fell  upon  the  “ War  Office  Ventilating 
Air  Stove,”  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Yates, 
Haywood,  & Co. 


The  Calcutta  Exhibition. — A Calcutta 
correspondent  of  the  Leeds  Mercury  says  that 
the  English  exhibitors  make  a very  fine  show  in 
all  departments,  except  art-work.  The  English 
exhibitors  number  nearly  600,  and  they  occupy 
nearly  60,000  square  feet  of  space.  They  aro 
overpoweringly  strong  in  mefcal-work  and  ma- 
chinery, though  some  Indian  firms,  notably  the 
Carnac  Ironworks  of  Bombay,  and  the  Baru 
Company  of  Howiatb,  near  Calcutta,  compete 
with  the  English  exhibits.  The  Carnac  Iron- 
works Company  have  erected  an  iron  building 
in  the  grounds  to  illustrate  what  may  be  done 
with  iron  in  architecture.  The  columns  which 
support  the  roof  are  of  iron,  and  arc  so  arranged 
as  to  make  each  pair  of  columns  a bay  or  door- 
way. In  those  parts  of  India  where  the  ants 
make  war  on  timber,  and  let  the  houses  about 
the  ears  of  the  occupauta  periodically,  this  form 
of  building  should  be  acceptable  and  popular. 
This  is  a form  of  exhibit  which  the  English  pro- 
ducer may  envy,  because  it  is  so  perfectly 
adapted  to  the  country  that  even  native  pre- 
judices must  go  down  before  it.  The  English 
manufacturers,  however,  have  generally  worked 
iu  a groove  which  will  bring  them  into  contact 
with  native  prejudices.  The  native  small 
farmers,  for  example,  scoop  water  from  a river 
or  pool  to  a higher  level,  for  irrigation  purposes, 
by  all  manner  of  old-fashioned  methods,  yet 
here  are  pumps  and  other  mechanical  methods 
of  drawing  water.  The  natives  thrash  their 
own  corn  by  dririug  a yoke  of  oxen  orer  the 
sheaves  as  they  lie  upon  the  tbraabing-floor  ; yet 
hero  are  machines  to  be  worked  by  steam,  and 
turn  out  ICO  qrs.  a day  if  need  be. 

A Threatened  Industry. — According  to 
the  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Times,  one  of 
the  Parisian  industries  is  threatened  with 
abolition,  All  who  have  had  occasion  to  tra- 
verse the  streets  towards  midnight  are  familiar 
with  the  cJv'fonniers,  armed  with  a lantern  and 
a crooked  stick,  who  rummage  the  rubbish 
heaps  deposited  at  the  edge  of  the  kerb  by  the 
co7icierijes  the  last  thing  at  night.  The  adroit- 
ness with  which,  while  only  slightly  stooping, 
they  transfix  any  bit  of  rag  or  paper  and  drop 
it  into  the  bag  on  their  shoulder  has  always 
been  a curious  aud  picturesque  sight.  The 
Prefect  of  the  Seiue  is  about  to  change  all  this. 
From  January  lo  every  concierje  is  required  to 
supply  himself  with  a box  into  which  to  empty 
the  rubbish  of  the  tenants,  and  to  have  it  ready 
for  the  dustcarts  ou  their  morning  rounds. 
Regard  for  the  safety  of  the  box  will  naturally 
prevent  their  doing  this  overnight,  and  even 
should  one  here  and  there  do  so  the  chiffonnier 
is  forbidden  to  empty  the  box  on  the  pavement 
to  scrutinise  its  contents.  The  evident  effect, 
if  not  object,  of  the  regulation  is  to  sujipress 
the  ch\ffonnier's  occupation,  and  to  give  the 
dust  contractor  a monopoly  of  the  rubbish. 
The  existing  system,  however,  according  to  the 
correspondent,  has  given  perfect  satisfaction, 
and  nobody  understands  why  it  is  to  be  dis- 
turbed. 

Au  Arbitrator's  Award. — At  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Stapleton  (Bristol)  Local  Board, 
the  clerk  (Mr.  F.  Rawle)  read  a report  drawn 
up  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Smith,  C.E.,  Taunton,  who  was 
appointed  arbitrator  between  the  board  and  Mr. 
T.  K.  Yalland,  the  contractor  for  the  sewage 
works,  with  reference  to  the  value  of  the  work 
done  by  the  latter.  The  report  stated  that  the 
workmanship  throughout  was  of  excellent 
quality,  and  the  materials  used  were  of  the 
best  description.  The  whole  of  the  work 
showed  careful  construction  and  finish.  Mr. 
Rawle  next  read  the  award  of  the  referee, 
which  he  made  clear  to  the  board  by  making  a 
comparison  between  Mr.  Smith’s  figures  and 
those  put  forward  by  the  contractor.  The 
original  contract  amount  was  13,920/.,  and  Mr. 
Yalland  claimed  503/.  4s.  7d.  for  extras, 
making  at  total  of  14,423/.  43.  7d.  Ilis  deduc- 
tion for  works  not  carried  out  amounted  to 
2,150/.  143.  lOd.,  and  consequently  the  sum 
claimed  by  him  was  12,272/.  9s.  9d.  Mr.  Smith, 
the  referee,  bad,  however,  assessed  the  value  of 
extras  at  1,341/.  8s.  5d.,  and  this  added  to  the 
contract  price  amounted  to  15,261/.  8s.  5d. 
lie  estimated  the  sum  to  be  deducted  for  works 
not  carried  out  at  2,484/.  12s.  lOd.;  so  that  the 
amount  to  which  Mr.  Yalland  was  entitled  was 
12,776/.  15s.  7d. 

The  Aruudel  Hotel,  Arundel  • street, 
Strand. — We  are  asked  to  mention  that  the 
carrying  out  of  the  constructional  ironwork  of 
this  building,  which  is  of  a somewhat  heavy 
and  difficult  arrangement,  has  been  entrusted  to 
Mr.  Archibald  D.  Dawnay,  A.-M.  Inst.  C.E. 


Well-earned  Hetirement. — ^The  meeting 
of  the  W'hitechapel  District  Board  of  Works 
on  the  27th  ult.  was  specially  convened  to  con- 
sider the  proposal  that,  upon  Dr.  Liddle,  th© 
medical  officer  of  the  district,  resigning  his 
office,  an  annual  allowance,  amoimting  to 
twenty-eight  sixtieths  of  his  present  salary,  or 
325/.,  be  granted  to  him  by  the  board,  and  that 
such  allowance  be  charged  to  the  funds  of  th© 
board  in  the  manner  directed  by  the  provisions 
of  the  29tb  Yic.,  cap.  31,  with  regard  to  super- 
annuations. Colonel  Munro,  iu  moving  the 
adoption  of  this,  referred  to  the  long,  honour- 
able, and  faithful  service  Dr.  Liddle  had  ren- 
dered to  the  district.  Mr.  Nicholson,  as  a 
member  of  the  board  from  1853,  heartily 
seconded  the  motion.  The  chairman  (Mr. 
Gladding)  said  they  were  all  conscious  that  the 
work  done  by  Dr.  Liddle  had  never  been  don© 
perfunctorily,  but  was  performed  out  of  hia 
deep  concern  for  the  public  health  and  welfare. 
In  addition,  therefore,  to  the  formal  resolution 
now  before  them,  he  thought  the  board  would 
join  in  a special  resolution  expressive  of  the 
warm  feelings  of  honour  and  respect  enter- 
tained for  their  old  friend  and  coadjutor.  The 
formal  resolution  of  superannuation  was  unani- 
mously adopted,  and  in  addition  the  clerk  was 
asked  to  draw  up  the  special  personal  testi- 
mony su^ested  by  the  chairman. 

A British.  Workmen’s  Hall  aud  Home 
in  Paris. — An  institution  of  an  exceptionally 
interesting  character  has,  the  correspondent  of 
the  Standard  says,  recently  been  opened  in 
Paris, — namely,  a British  Workmen's  Hall  and 
Home.  The  idea  owes  its  realisation  to  the 
zeal  of  Miss  Ada  Leigh,  a lady  ever  foremost  in 
all  good  English  movements  in  Paris,  but  it  was 
initiated  by  the  working  men  themselves,  and 
upon  them  must  depend  its  future  prosperity. 
A certain  number  employed  in  the  building 
trade  and  other  branches  of  industry  appealed 
a few  months  ago  to  Miss  Leigh  to  take  up 
their  cause.  They  had,  they  said,  experienced 
the  great  need  of  clean,  healthy,  and  comfort- 
able lodgings,  and  of  a place  for  social  reunion. 
Their  wages  might  be  somewhat  higher  than  in 
London,  but  money  did  not  go  so  far,  on 
account  of  the  exceptional  dearness  in  Paris  of 
the  common  necessaries  of  life.  They  wanted 
no  charity,  but  simply  active  sympathy,  and  a 
start  to  enable  them  to  provide  themselves  with 
quarters  resembling  somewhat  the  homes  they 
had  left  in  England.  Miss  Leigh  at  once  set  to 
work,  and  found  within  a stone’ s-throw  of  the 
Arc  do  Triomphe, — a district  where  numbers  of 
our  countrymen  are  employed, — a bouse,  being 
No.  12,  Avenue  MacMahon,  with  a large  area, 
which  serves  for  a dining  and  meeting  ball. 
About  150/.  have  been  subscribed.  Some  250/. 
more  are  required  to  pay  for  the  fitting  up. 

The  Association  of  Public  Sanitary 
Inspectors. — At  the  monthly  meeting  of  this 
Association,  to  be  held  this  Saturday,  the  5th, 
at  six  p.m.,  in  the  Library  of  the  Social  Science 
Association,  1,  Adam-street,  Adelphi,  the  dis- 
cussion on  the  papers,  ” The  Position  of  the 
Sanitary  Inspector,”  by  Mr.  Skipworbh,  of 
Caistor  Union;  and  "Tenure  of  Office,”  by 
Mr.  May,  of  Ramsgate,  will  be  resumed,  and  in 
connexion  therewith  the  following  resolutions 
Tirill  be  submitted  ; — 

1.  That  the  position  of  the  Metropolitan,  Urban, 
and  Rural  Inspectors  [should]  be  assimilated. 

2.  That  in  order  that  the  position  of  the  sanitary 
inspectors  be  strengthened,  it  is  expedient  that  the 
appointment  of  all  officers  should  be  approved  of 
by  the  Goveniment  Sanitary  Authority,  and  no 
officer  dismissed  by  any  local  authority  without 
final  appeal  to,  and  approval  of,  the  said  Govern- 
ment Sanitary  Authority. 

After  which  a paper  will  be  read  on  “ Sanitary 
Inspection  of  the  Dwellings  of  the  Poor,”  by 
Mr.  T.  Buckworth,  Sanitary  Inspector  of 
St.  Saviour’s,  Southwark. 

The  New  Houses  of  Parliament,  Cape 
Town. — The  tender  of  the  well-known  firm  of 
GiRow  & Co.,  of  406,  Oxford-street,  has  been 
accepted  for  furnishing  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment and  State  Offices  at  Cape  Town,  and 
Messrs.  Gillow  have  received  instructions  from 
the  Government  to  proceed  with  the  work 
forthwith. 

A Colossal  Bronze  Statue.  — Mr.  Birch^ 
A.R.A.,  has  nearly  completed  the  cast  of  a 
colossal  bronze  statue  to  be  erected,  in  a public 
park  at  Toronto,  to  the  memory  of  the  Hon. 
George  Brown,  a leading  Liberal  member  of  the 
Canadian  Parliament,  who  was  assassinated 
about  two  years  ago  by  one  of  his  workmen 
who  had  been  dismissed  for  drunkenness. 
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New  Premises,  Cornhill. — Among  recent 
metropolitan,  improvements  we  may  note  tho 
re-builcliug  o£  some  premises  in  Cornhill  for 
Messrs.  Street  & Co.,  the  well-known  adver- 
tising agents.  The  operation  of  rebuilding 
was  conducted  in  such  a manner  as  to  allow 
the  tenants  to  continue  their  occupancy  tho 
whole  of  the  time,  the  several  floors  being 
pinned  up  from  bolow.  When  the  front  was 
rebuilt  another  top  story  was  added,  and  the 
interior  renewed  floor  by  floor.  While  the 
works  were  proceeding,  the  old  cross  wall, — 
upon  which  the  upper  floors,  with  the  clerks 
in  them,  were  being  temporarily  supported — 
began  to  give  way  at  the  base,  and  occasioned 
considerable  anxiety  until  a fresh  purchase  was 
gained  for  the  supports,  when  the  cross  wall 
was  rebuilt,  and  evei-ythiug  made  good.  The 
style  of  architecture  adopted  is  Italian  Classic, 
as  that  deemed  best  adapted  for  commercial 
frontages,  but  with  rich  ornamental  carving 
in  the  lower  parts  in  keeping  with  Renaissance 
woi'k.  The  building  was  erected  from  the  de- 
signs and  under  the  personal  superintendence 
of  Mr.  William  C.  Street,  of  4,  Westminster- 
chambers,  tho  builders  being  Messrs.  Dove 
Bros.,  of  Islington. 

The  Mersey  Tunnel. — Tho  boring  of  the 
heading  of  the  tnnnel  is  now  practically  an 
accomplished  fact,  less  than  130  yards  re- 
maining to  be  pierced,  so  that  by  the  third 
week  in  the  new  year  the  subaqueous  com- 
munication between  Liverpool  and  Birkenhead 
will  probably  bo  effected.  Further,  it  is  hoped 
that  by  Christmas  next  tho  railway  will  be 
ready  for  traffle,  and  trains  will  be  running 
beneath  the  river.  The  operations  have  been 
carried  out  under  the  personal  superintendence 
of  the  engineers,  Messrs.  Branlees  & Fox,  by 
Mr.  John  Waddell,  of  Edinburgh,  the  whole 
being  under  the  control  of  Major  Isaac.  The 
advantages  of  the  tunnel  for  other  purposes 
than  railway  traffic  cannot  be  estimated  too 
highly.  At  present,  the  telegraph  lines  con- 
necting Liverpool  witli  Birkenhead  run  rid 
Runcorn,  while  there  is  no  intercourse  by  tele- 
phone. With  the  completion  of  tho  drainage 
heading,  these  inconveniences  and  wants  will 
be  remedied  ; the  cables  or  wires  will  run  direct 
under  the  Mersey. 

A Presbyterian  Church  at  Sau  Remo 
was  opened  on  the  20th  ult.  The  building, 
which  is  Italian  in  style,  is  an  oblong  structure, 
measuring  CO  ft.  by  30  ft.  The  basement  is  of 
red  granite.  The  walls  above  this  are  coated 
with  terra  cotta  brought  from  Milan.  On  each 
side  there  are  three  large  windows.  The  faejade’ 
which  faces  south,  is  to  be  richly  ornamented- 
The  building  will  hold  about  250  worshippers- 
Prorisioii  has  been  made  for  a campanile  tc  be 
raised  above  the  vestibule  and  gallery.  The 
architect  of  the  building  is  Signor  Pio  Soli.  The 
site  and  the  building  together  will  cost  2,500Z. 
or  2,C00Z. 

Light  in  Basements. — In  some  of  the 
extensive  new  buildings  which  are  in  course  of 
erection  in  Chancery-lane,  for  purposes  of  busi- 
ness, extensive  use  is  being  made  of  Hayward’s 
semi-prism  lights  in  securing  light  to  the  base- 
ments, with  results  which  are  likely  to  be  ex- 
ceptionally successful  in  increasing  the  avail- 
able space  for  business  purposes.  The  import- 
ance of  such  an  expedient,  in  regard  to  the 
commercial  value  of  bnainess  premises  in 
London,  is,  of  course,  very  great,  where  space 
is  so  valuable,  and  light  so  difficult  to  come  at. 
We  are  also  told  that  these  lights  are  largely 
used  in  the  First  Avenue  Hotel,  Uolborn. 

A Church  Burned  down. — The  parish 
church  of  East  Hanningfield,  near  Chelmsford, 
was  destroyed  by  fire  on  Sunday  afternoon. 
The  fire  broke  out  in  the  roof  of  the  nave 
through  (it  is  said)  the  overheating  of  a stove- 
pipe, and  before  the  engine  could  arrive  from 
Chelmsford  it  obtained  a complete  hold  of  the 
building.  Nave,  chancel,  and  tower,  with  their 
contents,  including  the  bells,  were  destroyed, 
only  the  bare  walls  and  arches  being  left 
standing.  The  church,  an  ancient  one,  was 
restored  in  lS4t.  The  east  window,  which 
dates  from  tho  sixteenth  century,  was  saved  at 
great  risk. 

Wesleyan  Methodist  Chapel  Building. — 
It  is  stated  in  the  “Wesleyan  Calendar  ’’  for  1884 
that  the  sum  of  3G7,218L,  pi-iucipally  on  new 
erections  and  enlargements,  has  been  expended 
on  Wesl-yan  trust  property  during  the  past 
year ; 2CG  other  cases  have  been  completed 
during  the  same  period,  at  an  outlay  of  331,0221. ; 
and  38C  ailditional  ca.ses  are  now  in  course  of 
completion,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  202,1741. 


Christ’s  Hospital. — Grave  rumours  reach 
us  in  regard  to  tho  sanitary  condition  of  the 
Hertford  branch  of  Christ’s  Hospital.  A littl® 
boy  has  died  recently  at  home  from  a disease 
apparently  contracted  in  the  school,  and  we  are 
informed  on  good  authority  that  this  disease 
was  typhoid  fever.  Our  informant  adds  that  a 
few  weeks  ago  the  school  infirmary  was  fall, 
and  that  two  deaths  had  taken  place  in  it.  We 
trust  these  reports  may  prove  to  he  xinfounded, 
or  at  any  rate  exaggerated.  More  harm  than 
good  is  generally  done  by  the  suppression  of 
facts  in  a case  like  this.  If  typhoid  or  any 
analogous  disease  has  broken  out  in  the  school, 
the  fact  should  at  once  be  made  known,  that 
parents  may,  if  they  think  fit,  remove  their 
sons.  A thorough  sanitary  investigation  should 
at  once  he  undertaken,  for  if  our  information 
proves  corect,  it  is  almost  certain  that  water  or 
drainage,  or  both,  are  in  fault. — The  Lancet. 

Another  Tramway  Line  in  South 
Lond.on. — On  the  21at  ult.  a new  service  of 
trams  was  commenced  in  South  London.  This 
was  upon  the  route  commencing  at  Camherwell- 
green,  running  through  Coldharhour-lane,  past 
Loughborough-junction,  down  Gresham-road, 
across  Brixton-road,  and,ni(i  Stockwell-road,  to 
the  Swan,  Stockwell.  The  lino  is  chiefly  a 
single  one.  The  line  is  in  course  of  extension 
to  Norwood,  rid  Loughborough-junction,  Milk- 
wood-road,  Half  Moon,  Dulwich,  and  Norwood- 
road.  The  cars  exhibit  some  marked  improve- 
ments, not  the  least  of  which  is  the  abolition 
of  the  awkward  and  dangerous  rise  in  the  roof 
over  the  end  canopies.  The  line  is  also  to  be 
extended,  r-td  the  South  Lambeth-road,  from 
Stockwell  to  Vauxhall. 

Monument  in  Sonning  Church,  Berks. 
A memorial  of  the  late  Vicar,  the  Rev. 
Canon  Pearson,  has  been  placed  in  Sonning 
Church.  It  consists  of  a full-length  recumbent 
figure  in  white  Carrara  marble,  ropresentifig 
the  canon  in  the  attitude  of  prayer.  He  is  clad 
in  surplice  and  stole,  the  head  being  supported 
by  two  angels,  one  carrying  a harp,  and  the 
other  the  model  of  a church,  emblematical  of 
Canon  Pearson’s  love  for  music  and  architec- 
ture. The  figure  is  placed  nnder  the  arch 
between  the  vestry  and  chancel.  The  cost  of 
the  memorial  has  been  about  1,0007.  The 
group  has  been  carved  out  of  one  solid  block  of 
marble  by  Mr.  Thrupp,  of  Marylebone-roacl, 
London,  the  architectural  details  having  been 
arranged  by  Mr,  Nutt,  of  Windsor. 
ij'Gray’s  Inn. — It  is  stated  that,  the  present 
accommodation  at  Gray’s  Inn  Library  being 
insufficient,  the  Benchers  have  decided  to  have 
anew  wing  added  to  the  present  structure,  the 
erection  of  which  will  shortly  be  proceeded  with. 
Rumour  also  has  it  that  the  Benchois  contem- 
plate some  improvements  in  the  appearance  of 
their  buildings  facing  Gray’s  Inn-road,  now  in 
course  of  being  considerably  widened.  We 
trust  that  there  is  good  ground  for  this  report, 
for  the  dingy,  drearj-,  not  to  say  ramshackle 
appearance  of  the  long  range  of  brick  buildings 
will  be  more  marked  than  ever  when  the  new' 
roadway  is  thrown  open. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  of 
Ireland, — Tho  Council  of  the  Institution  of 
Civil  Engineers  of  Ireland  have  awarded  the 
Institution  medal  to  Mr.  Richard  B.  Saunders, 
B.E.,  M.Inst.  C.E.L,  county  surveyor  to  the 
King’s  County,  for  a paper  entitled  “ Steam 
Traction  on  Common  Roads,”  read  by  him 
before  a general  meeting  of  the  Institution, 
held  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  on  the 
7th  March  last. 

L Gosforth. — It  is  stated  that  the  Earl  of 
Werayss  (antil  lately  better  known  as  Lord 
Elclio)  is  going  to  spend  80,000i.  in  building 
a new  house  at  Gosforth,  the  principal  family 
seat  in  East  Lothian.  Tho  “ policies  ” of 
Gosforth  extend  to  tho  Firth  of  Forth,  and 
adjoiu  those  of  Archerfield,  both  being  famous 
for  their  gardens. 

The  Christmas  Dinner  to  the  aged  poor  of 
Exeter,  given  under  tho  auspices  of  Mr.  Harry 
Hems,  appears,  from  accounts  received,  to  have 
gone  off  very  successfully.  By  the  willing  aid 
of  his  workmen,  one  of  the  large  workshops  of 
his  new  premises  was  decorated  and  fitted  up 
so  as  to  make  an  admirable  dining  room  for  his 
sixty  or  seventy  gnest.-i. 

New  Buildings,  Brick-court,  Temple. — 
To  our  notice  of  these  buildings,  described  and 
illustrated  in  our  last,  we  may  add  that  the 
^ whole  of  the  chimney-pieces  and  fenders,  which 
are  in  polished  Iloptou  Wood  stone,  and  also 
* the  tile-heartliR.  were  supplied  by  Messrs.  J.  W. 
; Bird  Si  Co.,  of  Eu-ston-road. 


The  Chair  of  Naval  Architecture  at 
Glasgow  University. — At  a meeting  of  this 
court  held  on  the  2l8t  ult.,  Mr.  Francis  Elgar, 
consulting  naval  architect  and  engineer  in 
London,  was  unanimously  elected  to  the  John 
Elder  Chair  of  Naval  Architecture  (incl'iding 
Marine  Engineering)  in  the  University. 

Eilwinuing. — At  a meeting  of  the  School 
Board,  held  on  the  2Cth  ult.,  Mr.  James  Stewart 
presiding, 'it  was  resolved  to  re-erect  the  spire 
at  Fergus-bill  School,  which  was  blown  down 
during  tho  recent  storm,  and  Mr.  Armour, 
architect,  was  instructed  to  prepare  a plan  and 
specifications. 

The  Hospitals  Association. — Tho  inau- 
gural meeting  of  this  association  will  bo  held,  by 
permission  of  tbe  Lord  Mayor,  at  the  Mansion 
House  on  Friday,  the  1st  of  February,  at  three 
o’clock.  His  lordship  will  preside.  Further 
particulars  will  be  shortly  announced. 

Quantity  Surveying. — A special  course  of 
ten  lectures  on  this  subject  will  be  given  at 
the  City  of  London  College,  White-street,  Moor- 
fields,  by  Mr.  Henry  Adams,  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  on 
Wednesday  evenings,  commencing  16th  January, 
1884,  at  six  p.m. 

The  Wards  of  the  London  Eever  Hos- 
pital, described  and  illustrated  by  us  a fort- 
night ago,  have  been  supplied  with  blinds  by 
Messrs.  Guynan  & Son,  under  the  direction  of 
the  architect,  Mr.  Keith  D.  Young. 


TENDERS. 

For  puhlic  swimming  and  other  baths  at  Ladywell,  for 
tbe  Commissioners  of  Baths  and  Wash-houses  for  the  parish 
of  Lewisham.  Messrs.  Wilson,  Son,  & Aldwinckle,  arehi 
tects,  2,  East  India  avenue,  Leadenhall-street,  E.C.  Quan 
tiliea  supplied ; — 


Priestlej .. 

Martin 

J.  & C.  Bowjer 

Stafford  

Marshall 

Josolyno 

Rodman  

Shurmur 

J.  Mowlem  & Co 

Mightingale  

Howell 

Olley 

Jerrard  

HoUowaj- 

Foster  & Dicksee .... 

Hobbs 

D.  D.  Si  A.  Brown  . 


..  £9,800  0 0 
..  9,380  0 0 
..  9,215  0 0 
..  9,1-12  0 0 
..  9,086  0 0 
..  9,C81  0 0 
..  9,0i3  0 0 
..  8,900  0 0 
..  8,883  0 0 
- 8,868  0 0 
..  8.650  0 0 
..  8,411  0 0 
..  8.403  0 0 
..  8,376  0 0 
..  8,171  0 0 
..  8,060  0 0 
..  8,035  0 0 


For  public  swimming  and  other  baths  at  Forest  Hill, 
for  the  Commissioners  of  liatbs  and  Wash-houses  for  the 
Parish  of  Lewisham.  Messrs.  Wilson,  Son,  i Aldwinckle, 
architects,  2,  East  India-aveuue,  Leadenhall-street,  E.C. 
Quantities  supplied  : — 


Priestlev... 

J.  & C.  Bowyer 

Josolyne 

Stafford  

Hall,  Beddall,  & Co. 

Marshall 

Mowlem  A Co 

>'ightiDgale 

Shurmur 

Jerrard  

Howell 

Redman  

Holloway 

Olley 

Hobbs 

Jones  

Foster  k Dicksee 

D.  D.  & A.  Brown 
Martin 


,.£9,100  0 0 
..  8,935  0 0 
..  8,611  0 0 
..  8,-186  0 0 
..  8,437  0 0 
..  8,336  0 0 
..  8,270  0 0 
..  8,223  0 0 
..  8,(i'J0  0 0 
..  8,03)  0 0 
..  8,031  0 0 
..  7,89-1  O 0 
..  7,847  0 0 
..  7,799  0 0 
..  7,640  0 0 

..  7,575  0 0 
..  7,575  0 0 
7,177  0 0 
..  7,018  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  new  parish  rooms,  Rotherhithe,  in 
connexion  with  St.  Bartholomew’s  Mission.  Mr.  W. 
Eavenscroft,  architect,  Reading  : — 

Smith  &Bnmos £2,929  0 0 

Rider  i,  Son  3,833  0 0 

Staines  i Son 3,884  0 0 

Searle  2,875  0 0 

Bottrill,  Reading 2,763  0 0 

Law  rence  & Sou  2,61 ) 0 0 


For  supplying  and  fixing  spenking-tubes  and  electrical 
bell  eommuaicalion  at  tbe  new  PiirishOllices,  Birmingham. 
Mr.  W.  H.  Ward,  architect  : — 

Radcliffe 

Vulcan  Manufacturing  ComiJany 

Smith  & Sons 

Morand  

Sadler 

E.  Hill  (accepted)  

Shephard  


£410  0 0 ! 
3.55  0 0 
35)  0 0 
■376  12  0 
210  0 0 
189  8 0 


For  supplyiug  and  fixing  seven  iron  doors  at  the  new 
Parish  Offices,  Birmiughaiu.  Mr.  W.  H.  Ward,  archi- 
tect 

Tann&Co £185  0 0 

Whitfield  & Co ----- 

Smith  

Hipkins  

Wood  & Co 

Taunton 

Clark,  Biinuett,  & Co 

Talbot 119  0 

Cotterill  & Co 

White 

Lucas  & Co 

G,  Price  (accepted; 

Wilbers  & Co I'T  10 
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For  granitefor  the  Finchley  Local  Boaril.  Mr.  George  \V.  Bromell,  surrcyor 


Ucscn^tton 

Granite. 


Geo.  Dison Cornish. 

Rowland  Brothers > Newry. 

Pennant  Stone  Company  Pennant  stone 


James  Dixon  

McKenzie,  Williams,  A Co 

E.  Tildesley  

J.  S.  Gabriel,*  Belvedere-road 

Nowell  & Robson 

James  Bloomfield 


W.  Lloyd... 


H.  F.  Brooks 

J.  Mowlem 

Wheeler  & Hindle 
P.  Aspinall  & Son,.,, 
J.  BeU 


(not  laid). 
Cornish. 

Cornish. 

Cornish. 

Cornish. 

Cornish. 

Cornish. 

("Ordinary  Cornish. 
^ Extra  dressed,  do. 
(.Norway. 

("Norway. 

I Cornish. 

Cornish, 

( Cornish, 
t Norway, 
f Cornish. 

( Norway. 

Cornish. 


Per  Yard  Bun  Laid. 

12  by  6 It.  Granite  Kerb. 


4 7k 
4 IQk 

6 U 


IJ-) 

7k) 

° \ 

0 / 


Per  Yard  super,  laid. 

■ by  5 Granite  Channelling 
on  6 in.  Concrete. 


13  0 

12  9 

13  6 
13  6 


For  new  cricket  pavilion  to  be  erected  in  the  Central 
Recreation  Ground,  Hastings.  Mr.  Arthur  WeUs,  archi- 
tect, 25,  Havelock-road,  Hastings : — 

H.  Friend,  Hastings £1,285  0 0 

W.  J.  Kodda,  Hastings  1,160  0 0 

Taylor  Bros.,  Hastings  1,120  0 0 

Foster  & Dicksee,  Rugby  1,110  0 0 

F.  Cruttenden,  Hastings  1,094  0 0 

T.  Wren,  Hastings 1,069  0 0 

A.  "Vidler,  Hastings 1,062  0 0 

J.  Howell  & Son,  Hastings 990  0 0 

W.  Stace,  Hastings 986  0 0 

B.  Foster,  Sastings  (accepted)  852  0 0 


For  supplying  and  firing  a lift  at  the  new  Parish  Offices, 
Birmingham.  Mr.  W.  H.  Ward,  architect  t— 

Barnes  & Co £124  0 0 ! 

Hassal  & Singleton 120  0 0 

Causer  & Co 110  10  0 

Hodkinson  A Clarke  81  0 0 

WaygoodACo 78  5 0 

Thomas  A Sons 56  10  0 

Clark,  Bunnett,  A Co.  (accepted) 45  0 0 ! 

For  rebuilding  premises.  Castle-street,  Cambridge,  for 
Mr.  F.  Bailey.  Mr.  Frank  Waters,  architect.  Quantities 
supplied; — 

A.  Rye  £723  19  6 

W.  Saint  654  0 0 

M.  Christmas  (accepted)  644  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  a new  building  in  Coventry -street 
Haymarket.  Mr.  William  Wimble,  architect 

Ashby  Bros £12,859  0 0 

DoveBroa 12,745  0 0 

Kirk  A Randall  12.640  0 0 

Ashby  A Horner 12,590  0 0 

Bangs  A Co 12,420  0 0 

Killby  A Gayford  12,343  0 0 

Scrivener  A Co 12,196  0 0 

Brass 12,181*  0 0 

Lawrence  A Sons 11.916  0 0 

Baylis...  11,914  0 0 

For  the  whole  of  the  cnnstructional  ironwork  in  the  new 
Artisans’  Dwellings  at  Petticoat-square,  for  the  City  Com- 
missioners of  Sewers.  Colonel  Haywood,  City  Engineer  ; — 
Stanley,  Hall,  A Co.  (accepted)  £6,050  0 0 


NOTICE  TO  ADVERTISEES. 

Persons  advertising  in  the  Builder  may  have 
REPLIES  ADDRESSED  TO  THE  OFFICE, 
46,  Catherine-street,  Covent-garden,  W.C., 
FREE  OF  CHARGE. 

Letters  will  be  forwarded  if  addressed  envelopes 
are  sent,  together  with  sufficient  stamps  to 
cover  the  postage. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE. — Correspondents  are  desired  to 
send  full  liafa  of  persons  tendering,  tcUh  ihe  amount  of 
each  tender.  In  future,  no  tingle  name  will  be  given  with- 
out  the  amount  qf  the  tender,  and  not  then  unless  we  have 
the  assurance  of  the  sender  that  there  was  no  competition. 


Best  Bath  Stone. 
WESTWOOD  GKOUXD, 

Box  Ground,  Combe  Down, 

Corsham  Down, 

And  Farleigh  Down. 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.,  Limited, 
Corsham,  Wilts.  [Advt. 


SUMMER-DRIED 
Corsham  Down  Stone 
For  Winter  Use. 

PICTOR  & SONS,  BOX,  WILTS. 


[Advt. 


Boulting  Freestone  and  Ham  Hill  Stone 
of  best  quality,  in  blocks,  or  prepared  ready  for 
fixing.  An  inspection  of  the  Donlting  Quarries 
is  respectfully  solicited;  and  Architects  and 
others  are  CAUTIONED  against  inferior  stone. 
Prices,  delivered  to  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  given  on  application  to  CHARLES 
TRASK,  Norton  - sub  - Hamdon,  Ilmmster. 
Somerset.  — Agent,  Mr.  E.  WILLIAMS,  73, 
Charlotte-street,  Portland-place,  W.  [Advt. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

A.  W,  P.— No  Act  hM  been  passed  since  1832.— W.  E.  (harOly  or 
sufficient  interest).— O.  A.— H,  W.  imtut  decline  ; see  beiowj. 

Correapoudents  iliould  address  the  Editor,  and  not  the  Publisher 
except  in  cases  of  buslnes. 

Ali  statements  of  facts,  lists  cf  tenders,  Ac.  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  neeess.arily  furpubiica- 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  Kiving 
addresses. 

Nuts. — The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
poblic  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 

Wo  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  coiuinunications. 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  juere  news-items)  which  have 
been  duplicated  for  other  journals,  arc  NOT  DESIKEU. 


PUBLISHER’S  NOTICES. 

THE  INDEX  and  TITLE-PAGE  for  Volume  XLV.  (July  to 
December,  1883)  will  be  given  as  a Supplement  with  our 
next  Number. 

COLOURED  TITLE-PAGE  may  be  had,  gratis,  on  personal 
application  at  the  Office. 

’ ready,  price 
nth's  Numbers 

THE  FORTY-FIFTH  VOLUME  of  "The  BuUJer"  (bound),  wiil  be 
ready  shortly,  price  Twelve  Shillings  and  Slxi>euce. 

SUBSCRIBERS'  VOLUMES,  on  being  sent  to  the  Office  will  be 
bound  at  a cost  of  3s.  6d.  each. 


CHABGES  FOR  ADYEKTISEMEMS. 

SITUA'nONS  VACANT,  PARTNERSHIPS,  APPRENTICESHIPS 
TRADE,  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS 

Six  lines  (about  fifty  words)  or  under 4s  6d. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) Os.  6d. 

Terms  for  Series  of  Trade  Advertisements,  alio  for  Special  Adver- 
tiaemenU  on  front  page.  Competitions,  ContraoU,  Sales  by  Anctloa 
Ac.  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Lines  (about  THIRTY  words!  or  under is.  $d. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words)  ...  Os  6d 

PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELT  NECESSARY.  ’ ' 

Stamps  mutt  no«  be  sent,  but  ail  small  sums  shoold  be 
remitted  by  Cash  in  Registered  Letter  or  by  Money  Order,  nayahie 
at  the  Post-office,  Covent-gaxden,  W.C.  to 

DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER.  Publisher, 

Addressed  to  No.  48.  Catherine-street,  W.O. 

Adeertisements  for  the  current  week's  Issne  must  reach  the  Office 
before  THREE  o'clock  p.m.  on  THURSDAY. 

The  Publisher  cannot  ^ responsible  lor  DRAWINGS.  TESTI- 
MONIALS, *c.  left  at  the  Office  in  reply  to  Advertlsemeata.  and 
strongly  recommends  that  of  the  latter  COPIES  ONLY  should  be 

TERMS  OP  SUBSCRIPTION. 

" THE  BUILDER"  is  supplied  niascr  from  the  Office  to  residents 
in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  19».  per  ■nr.nm 
PaBraiD.  To  countries  within  the  Postal  Union,  26s.  per  annum 
Remittances  payable  to  DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER.  Publisher. 
46,  Catherine-street,  W.O. 


Boulting  Freestone,  quality,  snpplied 

from  their  own  Qaarriee 
and  Kilns  by  Stxpls  A 
Hahn,  Stok^  Dniinstor. 
Agent,  Mr.  M.  MncHSLi, 
6,  AngQstns.road,  Ham* 
Dersmith,  London,  W. 

[Aj)t». 


HAM  HILL  STONE, 
BLUE  LIAS  LIME 
(Ground  or  Lump), 


Asphalte. 

Seyfisel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava,  and 
Wliite  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODART  & CO. 

Office: 

No.  90,  Canaon-street,  E.O.  [Advt. 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lava 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  38, 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  beat  and  cheapest  materials 
for  damp  courses, railway  arches, warehousefloors, 
flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds  aad  milk-rooms, 
granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces.  [Advt. 


Immense  quantities  of 

DRY  WAINSCOT, 

DRY  MAHOGANY, 

DRY  WALNUT, 

in  all  thicknesses. 

B.  J.  HUDSON  & SONS, 
Whitfield-st.,  W.,  and  Great  Peter-st.,  S.W. 

Loudon.  [Advt. 


Notice  of  Partnership.  — Mr.  W.  H. 
BARBER,  Surveyor,  of  No.  12,  Buckingham- 
street,  Adelphi,  W.C.,  having  taken  into  Part- 
nership his  son,  Mr.  W.  W.  BARBER  and  Mr. 
A.  BOXALL,  begs  toannouncethat  on  and  after 
the  1st  of  January,  1884,  his  practice  will  he 
carried  on  by  the  firm  under  the  name  of 
BARBER,  BOXALL,  & BARBER. 


J.  L.  BACON  & CO., 

MANCFACIURERS  OF  IMPROVED 

STEAM  AND  HOT-WATER 
APPARATUS, 

FOR  WARMING  AND  VENTILATING 

Private  Houses,  Churches,  Schools,  Hospitals, 
Manufactories,  Greenhouses,  4c. 

OFFICES  AND  SHOW-BOOMS  : — 

No.  34,  UPPER  GLOUCESTER  PLACE, 
DORSET  SQUARE,  LONDON,  N.W. 

And  at  DUBLIN,  BELFAST.  GLASGOW,  and 
NEWCASTLE. 

Illustrated  Pamphlet  on  “Heating”  post  free. 


CHAPPDIS’  PATENTS  FOR  REFLECTING  LIGHT. 

DAYLIGHT  REFLEOTORS  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION, 

ALSO 

ARTIFICIAL  LIGHT  REFLECTORS. 

CHAPPOTS'  REFLECTORS  DIEETJSE  DAYLIGHT. — They  are  exclusively  adopted  by  and  fitted  at  Bucking- 
ham Palace,  all  H.M.  Government  Offices,  Houses  of  Parliament,  H.M.  First  Commissioner  of  Works,  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, 
British  Museum,  South  Kensington  Museum,  Royal  Institution,  Guildhall  Museum,  on  board  H.M.  Ships,  also  Railway  Companies*  Offices, 
Hospitals,  Institutions,  Banks,  Insurance  Offices,  Manufactories,  Private  Houses  and  generally  from  Noblemen’s  Mansions  to  Artisans*  Work- 
shops. 30,000  in  use  in  London  alone.  Patronised  by  leading  Architects,  Engineers,  Contractors,  &c.,  &c. 

— For  Prospectuses  and  Diagrams,  address  Stamped  Envelope  to 

P.  E.  CHAPPDIS,  Patentee  and  Mannfactnrer,  69,  FIEET-STREET,  LONDOH. 

NOTICE.— The  FOLYGONAL  EEFLECTOA  (Latest  Patent)  FOB.  ARTISTIC  and  FICTUBE  GALLEBZES. 

Its  oonstruction  allows  of  the  angle  of  light  being  readily  altered  so  as  to  reflect  in  any  desirable  direction. 


BiTUEDAY,  JAHUARV  12,  ISSi 


VoL.  XLI  I.  No.  2138. 
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The  Water  lieqxiirc^ 
mints  of  London. 

HAT  the  decision  given 
in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Dobhs  might  lead  the 
water  ■ consumers  to 
take  some  steps  to- 
wards what  we  have 
ventured  to  suggest 
as  tlie  true  mode  of 
solving  the  water- 
supply  question,  the 
appointment  of 
committee  of  water- 
consumers  for  mutual 
defence,  was  our  sug- 
gestion in  previously 
commenting  on  the 
case  ; and  therefore 
we  were  not  surprised 
to  receive  a fortnight 
later  the  report  of  a 
public  meeting  of  the  Water  - Consumers’ 
Defence  League,  in  support  of  the  movement 
having  for  its  object  the  formation  of  branch 
Comiuittees  of  the  League  throughout  the 
metropolis. 

Let  us  hope  that,  in  the  present  case,  the 
league  will  not  be  formed  on  narrow  lines. 
If  so,  a great  opportunity  will  be  missed.  The 
great  motor  power  of  the  argnmentum  ad 
crumcnam,  the  defence  of  the  pocket,  has  been 
set  going.  But  if  the  movement  thus  set  on 
foot  he  restricted  to  the  endeavour  to  keep 
down  the  water-rates,  it  will  neither  meet  with 
the  sympathy,  nor  possess  the  vitality  and 
permanence,  with  which  it  may  be  invested,  if 
the  League  take  for  their  motto  the  words 
“ Ample,  pure,  and  cheap  water.”  By  “ ample  ” 
we  do  not  mean  unrestricted,  but  proportionate 
to  the  real  wants  of  districts  and  of  individuals. 
“ Pure  ” speaks  for  itself,  or  is  easily  to  be 
defined  ; and  “ cheap  ” means  as  cheap  as 
possible  for  an  ample  and  pure  supply,  under 
the  guarantee  of  the  public  faith.  If  the 
Water  League  “ go  in,”  as  the  phrase  is,  for 
such  a supply,  and  if  their  counsels  are  sound, 
sage,  and  well  advised,  they  may  attain  a 
degi'ee  of  public  confidence  that  will  give 
them  more  authority  in  the  matter,  and 
power  more  thoroughly  to  serve  the  metro- 
polis, than  either  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  the  Government,  or  the  private 
speculators  of  previous  years,  have  ever 
managed  to  acquire. 

At  the  present  moment  it  may  be  of  service 
to  the  organisers  of  the  League,  or,  at  all  events, 
it  may  be  of  service  to  the  inhabitants  of 
London,  to  block  out,  briefly  and  roughly,  the 
features  of  the  great  problem  which  demands 
solution. 


The  “Greater  London”  of  the  Registrar 
General’s  returns,  which  is  equivalent  to  the 
Metropolitan  and  City  of  London  police  dis- 
tricts, has  an  area  of  446,494  acre.s,  or  697 
square  miles.  In  1881  it  contained  a popula- 
tion of  4,764,312  souls,  living  in  645,818 
houses,  the  growth  of  which  population  in  the 
past  decade  amounted  to  22‘6  per  cent.,  and  in 
the  last  twenty  years,  to  47'8  per  cent.  Of 
this  large  area,  341,063  acres  are  included 
within  the  statutory  or  presumptive  districts 
of  eight  independent  companies,  who,  five 
years  ago,  had  laid  out  on  land,  works,  and 
contingent  expenditure,  for  the  supply  of  an 
area  of  about  250  square  miles,  the  aggregate 
sum  of  1 1, 614, 179Z.,  which  has  subsequently 
been  raised  to  13,000,000/.  in  round  numbers. 
The  gross  total  of  their  revenue,  from  all 
sources,  in  1876,  was  1,248,116/. ; their  expen- 
diture in  maintenance,  distribution,  pumping, 
and  all  needful  outlay,  was  492,319/.,  leaving 
a profit  of  755,797/.  This  profit  was  variously 
stated  as  interest,  dividend,  or  reserve  ; but, 
taken  roundly,  it  was  equal  to  a net  earning  of 
6‘58  per  cent,  on  the  expended  capital.  Since 
the  dates  given,  these  figures  have  grown,  as 
we  may  hereafter  show.  But  there  may  be  an 
advantage  in  citing,  in  the  first  instance, 
figures  that  were  elaborately  analysed  before 
the  changes  wrought  by  the  introduction  of 
the  various  abortive  attempts  to  disestablish 
these  existing  companies.  The  calculation 
thus  made,  taking  three  per  cent.  Consols  at  95, 
made  the  par  value  of  the  capital  earning  the 
return  equal  to  24,225,564/. 

The  water  supplied  by  these  companies, 
from  1869  to  1877  inclusive,  was  at  the 
average  rate  of  32'77  gallons  of  water  per  day, 
per  head  of  population.  The  march  of  opinion 
is  to  the  effect  that  this  supply  is  too  high, 
rather  than  too  low,  and  that  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  constant  service,  and,  still  more 
decisively,  by  the  introduction  of  any  feasible 
mode  of  payment  on  actual  consumption,  the 
demand  per  head  may  he  very  seriously 
reduced,  to  the  advantage  of  all  parties.  While 
53'5  tons  of  water  per  head  per  annum  was  the 
mean  delivery,  the  quantities  supplied  by  the 
different  companies  ranged  from  44T  to 
62 '4  tons  per  head  per  annum.  It  may  be 
thought  that  the  service  of  manufactories  had 
much  to  do  with  the  diflerence,  but  this  is 
hardly  consistent  with  the  fact  that  in  East 
London,  where  the  cost  of  water  per  ton 
delivered  is  50  per  cent,  below  the  average,  the 
supply  per  head  is  4 per  cent,  below  the 
average.  It  must,  therefore,  be  regarded  as 
probable  either  that  there  is  an  undue  supply 
in  the  one  district  or  that  there  is  great  waste 
in  the  other.  These  are  matters  demanding 
careful  investigation  ; and  are  enough  to  show 
that  any  jump  at  an  average  charge,  applicable 


to  the  whole  of  London,  would  create  wide- 
spread discontent. 

The  actual  co.st  of  service  and  delivery 
varies  considerably  in  the  different  districts. 
The  East  London  and  New  River  Companies, 
supplied  by  streams  that  rise  at  a higher  level 
than  that  of  the  Thames  where  it  is  tapped  by 
the  Water  Companies,  pay  less  than  half  the 
cost  incuiTed  by  the  latter  for  the  item  of 
pumping.  This  is  a natural  advantage,  of 
which  it  Avould  be  altogether  unjust  to  attempt 
to  deprive  the  districts  so  fur  favoured  by  posi- 
tion. Again,  the  outlay  of  capital  by  the 
companies  varies  from  17/.  to  38/.  per  house, 
and  from  2'27/.  to  5‘20/.  per  inhabitant  served, 
an  outlay  which  it  would  be  quite  unjust  to 
charge  all  round  as  an  average. 

A careful  analysis  of  the  accounts  of  the 
water  companies  leads  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  average  price  of  throe-halfpence  per  metric 
ton  of  water  delivered  in  the  houses,  which 
allowed,  in  1877,  a mean  net  profit  on  capital, 
taking  shares  and  loans  together,  of  6-58  per 
cent.,  is  not  likely  to  be  materially  reduced  by 
any  means  that  have  been  hitherto  suggested. 
Where  gravitation  comes  in  aid,  and  where  the 
cost  per  house  of  works  and  fittings,  has  been 
the  lowest,  the  figure  comes  down  (within  a 
fraction)  to  a penny  per  ton.  Where  there  is 
much  pumping,  together  with  costly  works  and 
fittings,  the  cost  of  twopence  per  ton  is  slightly 
exceeded.  In  any  just  measure  for  checking 
or  reducing  the  charges  of  the  water  com- 
panies, these  controlling  features  must  be  borne 
in  [mind.  It  may  be  thought,  in  the  first 
instance,  unfair  that  while  an  East  London 
consumer  is  only  charged  43.  4d.  a year  for 
water,  a West-end  consumer  should  be  charged 
8s.  6d.  for  a supply  which,  though  larger,  he 
has  no  power  to  limit.  But  apart  from  the 
reform  of  charging  by  meter,  or  in  some  other 
way  interesting  the  consumer  in  the  economical 
use  of  water,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  these  dis- 
parities are  to  be  materially  altered.  Of 
course,  these  remarks  do  not  apply  to  that 
increase  of  24  per  cent,  in  water  rental,  since 
1877,  which  ha.s  accompanied  an  increase  of 
only  1T6  per  cent,  on  the  capital  expendi- 
ture. These  are  figures  on  which  the  forma- 
tion of  a water-consumers’  defence  league  ia 
'prinid  /hcfi;  justifiable.  All  on  which  we  now 
insist  is,  that  the  rates  of  each  company 
should  be  judged  on  the  actual  circumstances 
of  each  ; and  that  when  the  consumer  is  spoken 
of,  we  must  remember  that  there  are  difl'erent 
classes  of  consumers,  or,  rather,  that  the  local 
cost  of  supply  is  in  every  instance,  to  some 
extent,  a local  question. 

Local  peculiarities,  in  fact,  dominate  the 
whole  problem.  Without  reverting  to  either 
of  those  prodigious  and  jpiestionable  schemes 
which  proposed  to  tap  the  sources  of  the 
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Severn,  the  Dee,  or  the  Eden,  and  to  create  a ' 
new  and  most  costly  “ Xew  Eiver”  to  quench 
the  thirst  of  London,  we  are  limited  to  the 
area  of  the  basin  of  the  Thames  and  its 
affluents,  visible  or  underground,  for  providing 
the  water  supply  of  the  metropolis.  This  basin 
covers  an  area  of  3,300,000  acres,  the  average 
rainfall  over  which  has  been  variously  esti- 
mated at  from  25  to  27  inches  in  the  year. 
The  lowest  annual  fall  .recorded  was  in  1832, 
being  16T  inch.  And  if  we  take  Teddington 
as  the  point  of  intake  for  supplies  drawn  from 
the  river,  we  have  to  decrease  the  area  of 
collection  to  2,300,000  acres.  On  this  .surface, 
in  the  dry  year  1832,  four  milliards,  that  is  to 
say  four  thousand  millions,  of  tons  of  rain  fell, 
according  to  the  gauge.  How  much  of  this  is 
evaporated,  absorbed  by  vegetation,  or  other- 
wise prevented  from  reaching  the  river,  is  un- 
knoivn.  The  Eoyal  Commission  on  Water 
Supply  say  one-third  ; Mr.  Harrison  says  one- 
sixth  ; Mr.  Bailey-Denton  says  three  twenty- 
fifths  run  down  the  channel.  If  we  take 
gaugings  of  the  Thames  for  our  guide  we 
are  led  to  tlie  conclusion  that  a popula- 
tion of  7,000,000  souls  would  require  to 
be  supplied  with  nearly  half  the  minimum 
summer  How  of  the  Thames.  If  we  suppose 
that  16  in.  of  rain  could  be  collected  and 
stored  without  loss  from  the  341,000  acres  of 
the  Water  Companies’  districts,  it  would  pro- 
vide, not  merely  50,  but  78  tons  per  head  per 
annum  for  7,000,000  of  people. 

We  have  not  hesitated,  on  former  occasions, 
to  express  the  opinion  that  the  failure  to  make 
direct  use  of  the  rain-water  is  a scandal  to 
chemical  science.  Fifty  years  ago  rain-water 
was  almost  everywhere  collected  from  the  roofs 
of  houses  ; and,  although  not  used  for  drinking, 
was  available  for  other  domestic  purposes. 
The  two  facts  which  have  revolutionised  this 
state  of  things  are,  the  delicate  absorbing  power 
of  w'ater,  which  enables  it  to  collect  all  kinds 
of  impurity,  not  only  from  actual  contact,  but 
from  the  air  itself,  and  the  enormous  increase 
of  population.  To  the  latter  are  due,  first  the 
increase  in  smoke,  soot,  blacks,  and  injurious 
acids  which  the  rain  washes  from  the  roofs, 
and  secondly,  that  of  the  vapourous  compound 
of  the  invisible  results  of  the  vital  process, 
wliich  is  chiefly  perceptible  as  evil  smells.  Of 
these  two,  visible  and  invisible  pollution,  the 
first  is  the  least  mischievous.  It  speaks  for 
itself,  and  not  only  deters  persons  from  using 
rain-water,  but  has  led  to  the  disuse  of  rain- 
water collecting  apparatus.  But  the  second, 
wliich  is  the  most  subtle  and  imperceptible,  is 
also  the  most  deadly.  There  is  little  room  to 
doubt  that  the  genus  of  some  of  the  most 
terrible  forms  of  disease  are  conveyed,  or  perhaps 
fertilised,  bv  the  gases.  It  is  well  known  to 
those  who  have  studied  the  subject  that  a 
cistern  kept  full  of  water,  and  protected  from 
the  entrance  of  impure  water,  will,  in  a com- 
paratively brief  time,  show  a deposit  of  foul 
mud  if  it  is  exposed  to  those  unwholesome 
vapours  which  are  usually  found  in  the  vicinity 
of  our  water  cisterns.  Thu.s,  in  keeping  out 
soot  and  “ blacks,”  we  only  half  protect  our 
potable  water  ; and  the  half  evil  so  avoided  is 
the  least  dangerous  half.  It  is  becoming  a 
recognised  need  of  the  future  either  to  take 
some  efficient  means  for  protecting  the  domestic 
cistern,  or  to  abolish  it  altogether  by  the  use 
of  constant  service.  But  however  far  this  may 
be  carried  out,  the  importance  of  some  chemical 
mode  of  restoring  the  purity  of  water  cannot 
be  doubted.  In  1877,  out  of  an  estimated 
street  mileage  in  London  of  1,460  miles, 
711  miles,  or  nearly  one-half,  contained  mains 
constantly  charged,  from  which  constant  service 
was  practicable.  The  present  street  mileage 
can  hardly  be  less  than  1,600  miles  ; and 
Colonel  Bolton’s  latest  official  report  gives  a 
length  of  903  miles  of  constantly-charged  mains. 
This  shows  an  advance  ; but  it  also  shows  that 
it  must  be  long  before  we  can  anticipate  the 
general  abolition  of  the  main  cause  of  the 
impurity  of  “ pipe-water,”  viz.,  the  domestic 
cistern.  Chemical  aid  would  be  welcome  over 
at  least  700  miles  of  London  streets,  and  the 
expedients  which  would  make  the  water  of  the 
cisterns  fit  for  human  consumption,  would  go 
very  far  to  perform  the  same  office  for  rain- 
water. Sooner  or  later,  we  feel  convinced, 


science  must  grapple  with  the  problem  ; and 
the  sooner  this  is  done  the  better  for  the  water 
supply  of  the  future. 

Failing  this  aid  on  the  part  of  the  chemist, 
it  is  obvious  that,  year  after  year,  we  are  more 
and  more  bound  to  make  the  best  of  all  exist- 
ing sources  for  the  water  supply  of  the  metro- 
polis, in  face  of  a steadily  increasing  demand. 
Four  and  a half  millions  more  tons  of  water, 
be  it  remembered,  in  round  figures,  will  be 
required  by  the  thirsty  population  of  “Greater 
London”  in  1884  than  was  provided  in  1883. 
That  is  to  say,  that  year  after  year  we  require 
the  addition  of  a supply  of  water  equal  to  that 
of  a spring  yielding  thirty  gallons  per  second 
for  the  entire  year.  Facts  such  as  this  have 
no  ordinary  significance.  Whence  is  the 
supply  to  come  ? 

From  the  basin  of  the  New  River  and  the 
river  Lea  it  may  be  estimated  that  a daily 
influx  of  200,000  metric  tons  of  water,  drawn 
from  the  present  sources,  and  flowing  through 
existing  channels,  may  be  relied  on.  This 
provides  for  about  1,400,000  souls.  From  the 
chalk  springs,  north  and  south  of  tire  Thames, 
a farther  supply  of  about  the  same  amount, 
say  180,000  metric  tons  of  water  per  day, 
is  estimated  as  attainable.  These  two  sources, . 
then,  may  Jbe  looked  to  as  providing  for 
the  supply  of  2,750,000  souls.  Four  millions 
and  a quarter  of  inhabitants,  requiring 

707.000  metric  tons  of  water  per  day,  have 
yet  to  be  provided  for ; and,  failing  any 
direct  utilisation  of  the  rainfall  of  the  district, 
have  no  source  of  supply  but  tlie  Thames  and 
its  affluents.  And  the  quantity  of  water  tluis 
required  is  equal  to  about  half  tlie  summer 
flow  of  the  Thames  at  Hampton,  which  Mi*. 
Beardraore  estimated  at  1,435,000  tons  per 
day.  In  the  summer,  moreover,  when  the 
river  is  lowest,  the  demand  for  water  is  the 
largest,  and  at  present  rates  will  exceed 

800.000  metric  tons  per  day. 

Here  the  question  of  [river  parity  assumes 
commanding  importance.  The  abstraction  of 
so  large  a portion  of  its  flow  from  the  Thames 
above  London,  to  be  returned  to  the  river  at 
Barking,  must  eftect  a great  change  in  the 
regime  of  the  river.  The  quantity  now  so 
diverted  is  not  quite  a third  of  the  future 
requirements.  The  abstraction  must  lead  to 
the  ascent  of  a larger  body  of  sea-water  in  the 
channel  of  the  river,  and,  unless  the  disinfec- 
tion of  the  outflow  at  Barking  he  then  accom- 
plished, there  will  be  extreme  danger  of  jiollu- 
tion.  At  the  same  time  the  population  of  the 
Thames  valley  will  increase,  not,  perhaps,  with 
the  phenomenal  growth  of  the  metropolis,  but 
at  a rate  above  that  of  the  country  at  large. 
And  this  increase,  unless  we  have  turned  over 
a very  new  leaf  as  to  the  action  of  the  local 
sanitary  authorities,  will  mean  increased  pollu- 
tion of  the  river.  Thus,  with’an  ever-increasing 
demand  in  quantity,  made  upon  a service 
yearly  becoming  more  doubtful  as  to  quality, 
the  water  - drinker  has,  indeed,  to  inquire 
what  protection  he  can  obtain  from  the 
chemist. 

From  this  glance  at  the  controlling  features 
of  the  London  water  supply  it  will,  we  trust, 
be  seen  how  much  cause  exists  for  anxiety 
that  the  newjassociation  should  not  be  allowed 
to  drift  into  the  position  of  a mere  opponent 
of  undue  rating.  That  rating  has  been  undue 
there  is  now  no  question  ; and  that  such  in- 
justice is  best  to  be  encountered  by  the  co- 
operative principle  of  mutual  support  may 
be  at  once  admitted.  But  the  incidence 
of  rating  is  controlled  by  law,  and  it  is  only 
necessary  to  set  the  law  duly  in  motion  to  pre- 
vent abuse.  This,  however,  is  but  a small  part 
of  the  ever-growing  problem  of  the  London 
water  supply.  It  is  because  there  is  a real 
r(xi$on  d'etre  for  an  association  of  water  con- 
sumers that  we  think  it  possible  that  such  a 
body  may  effect  more  towards  the  settlement 
of  the  main  question  than  has  been  effected, 
or  even  attempted,  by  the  costly  bungles  of 
the  last  seven  years.  The  remarkable  blunder 
of  the  Registrar-General  in  1876,  severely 
commented  on  at  the  time,  to  the  eftect  that 
by  appropriating  the  property  of  the  gas  and 
water  companies  by  the  State,  the  “ ratepayers 
might  be  supplied  with  gas  and  water  at  half 
the  present  cost,”  seems  to  have  given  the  signal 


to  every  one  who  could  construct  a crotchet  to 
do  so  at  the  expense  of  these  companies.  One 
very  comprehensive  plan  for  what  it  is,  per- 
haps, hard  to  call  anything  but  spoliation,  was 
brought  to  an  abrupt  end  by  the  award  in  the 
the  Middlesbrough  water-supply  case,  whicli 
showed  that  it  must  cost  more  forcibly  to  dis- 
possess the  holders  of  tliis  kind  of  property 
than  to  let  them  alone.  Of  the  proposals  of 
the  late  Government  we  spoke  without  hesita- 
tion at  the  time  when  they  were  brought 
forward.  Well  meaning,  no  doubt,  they  were,, 
but  based  on  a tobrl  and  contented  ignorance 
of  the  full  outline  of  the  case.  The  proposals 
of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  for  a 
double  supply  would  have  loaded  the  rate- 
payers with  a needless  and  intolerable  burden. 
And  of  late  the  question  seems  only  to  have 
been  regarded  as  a crying  injustice,  the  per- 
sistent disregard  of  which  might  be  used  as  a 
lever  to  effect  other  changes  in  London.  Of 
the  iniquity  of  attempting  to  trade  on  one  of 
the  great  necessities  of  human  life,  either  for 
personal  greed  or  for  political  and  party  ends, 
it  is  difficult  to  express  too , emphatic  a 
condemnation.  But  our  habits  and  institu- 
tions do  not  admit  of  that  mode  of  dealing 
with  the  question  which  would  be  adopted 
by  most  civilised  people.  Neither  the 
speculator  nor  the  politician  will  take  the 
pains  to  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter.  It 
requires  that  strong  sense  of  the  importance  of 
so  doing  which  i.s  developed  by  feeling  where 
the  shoe  pinches,  to  induce  any  one  to  take  the 
trouble  to  understand  so  complex  a question, 
or  to  take  the  counsel  of  those  who  have  taken 
that  trouble.  It  is  one  thing  to  produce  a 
scheme  that  will  float  on  the  market,  that  will 
pass  the  easy  ordeal  of  House  of  Commons 
criticism,  or  that  might  add  to  the  power  and 
importance  of  an  overgrown  Board, — and  quite 
another  to  ascertain  how,  with  due  regard  to 
existing  proprietary  rights,  the  London  of  1901 
is  best  to  be  watered.  To  attack  the  subject 
on  a more  iiaiTow  ground  than  that  indicated 
by  these  last  words  will  be  only  to  trifle,  t-o 
“job,”  and,  into  the  bargain,— to  fail. 


THE  LOAN  EXHIBITION  AT 
BURLINGTON  HOUSE. 

In  spite  of  the  immense  wealth  of  this 
country  in  paintings,  there  is  manifest  evidence 
in  this  year’s  collection  that  the  available 
sources  for  the  highest  class  of  exhibition  of 
this  kind  are  coming  to  an  end.  The  interest 
of  the  exliibition  is  certainly  not  equal  to  any 
that  we  remember  of  its  predecessors.  There 
are  some  exquisite  works,  and  some  of  remark- 
able interest,  but  there  is  a large  proportion  of 
works  by  the  masters  of  secondary  order,  and 
some  works  of  decidedly  secondary  oi*der  by 
great  masters.  To  many  it  will  seem  to  fall  in 
more  flat  by  contrast  with  the  great  interest 
which  was  excited  last  year  by  the  collection 
of  works  of  such  strong  and  marked  indi- 
viduality as  those  of  Rossetti,  which  were 
also  to  many  visitors  so  little  known.  As  to 
the  real  value  of  that  collection  we  expressed 
our  opinion  on  that  occasion  ; an  opinion,  as 
we  observed,  at  variance  with  many  written 
judgments  on  it^  but  very  much  in  accord- 
ance with  much  of  that  spoken  judgment 
which  does  not  find  its  way  into  the  press. 

Although  thinking  that  Ro.ssetti’s  value  was 
much  over-rated  by  critics,  many  of  whom 
were  his  personal  friends,  or  the  friends  of  his 
friends,  we  can  yet  hardly  pretend  that  there 
is  the  same  vivid  interest  attached  to  the  col- 
lected works  of  the  modern  English  deceased 
painter  who  is  this  year  specially  represented 
at  Burlington  House.  Many  of  the  works  of 
Poole,  which  are  hung  in  Gallery  V.,  are  such 
a.s  do  not  represent  his  peculiar  genius,  and  are 
striking  chiefly  as  showing  how  very  Academi- 
cal, in  his  earlier  works,  a painter  could  be, 
who  became  so  poetic  and  original  in  style  in 
his  later  productions.  The  contrast  between 
the  earlier  and  later  works  is,  indeed,  so  marked 
that  in  feeling  and  aim  they  scarcely  seem  like 
the  productions  of  the  same  mind.  Poole 
started  in  his  career  as  an  “ historical  painter,” 
producing  works  of  very  serious  aim  filled 
with  many  figures  ; very  carefully  composed, 
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but  so  obviously  so  ns  to  seem  theatrical  in 
effect.  This  defect  was  more  common  at  the  time 
than  at  present,  when  the  fault  is  rather  in  the 
direction  of  a too  great  endeavour  after  realism  ; 
but  it  is  ve^  marked  in  the  most  elaborate 
works  of  this  period,  “ Solomon  Eagle  ” and 
“ Job  ” (289,  291).  In  the  former  the  lunatic 
projffiet  steps  forward  between  a crowd  of 
people  who  seem  arranged  in  the  street  to  see 
his  entry,  as  systematically  as  “supers”  are 
arranged  on  a stage  for  the  effective  entry  of 
the  principal  actor  as  the  central  figure.  This 
is  carried  so  tar  that  all  sense  of  the  real  horror 
of  the  scene  in  the  height  of  the  London  plague 
time  is  lost ; it  is  merely  an  artificial  grouping, 
which  leaves  our  sympathies  quite  unmoved. 
In  the  picture  of  the  messenger  relating  to 
Job  theslaughterof  his  servants  by  theSabmans, 
which  is  very  effectively  grouped  and  finely 
drawn,  there  is  the  same  staginess ; the 
various  actors  lift  their  hands  simultaneously 
at  the  proper  moment  in  conventional  expres- 
sions of  surprise  ; the  messenger  is  cpiite  com- 
posed in  his  demeanour.  Compare  this  with 
the  little  drawing  in  Blake’s  Series,  and  there 
is  the  distinction  between  talent  and  genius. 
These  two  works  are  dated  1843  and  1850 
respectively  ; and  had  Poole  painted  only  in 
this  style,  his  works  would  not  now  be  hanging 
in  a separate  room  at  Burlington  House.  His 
real  genius  arose  later  in  liis  life,  when  he 
developed  his  feeling  for  romantic  and  ideal 
landscape,  treated  in  a highly  poetic  spirit,  and 
expressing  in  many  cases  a special  and  defined 
idea  helped  out  or  commented  upon  by  some 
ideal  figures  which  seem  to  blend  with  his  wild 
imaginary  scenes  both  in  colour  and  senti- 
ment. This  combination  of  the  sentiment  of 
landscape  and  figures  may  be  called  “idyllic” 
in  the  works  of  such  artists  as  Mason,  for 
example  ; the  word  would  not  suit  Poole, 
because  the  feeling  is  deeper  and  more  melan- 
choly than  any  we  usually  connect  with  that 
phrase.  If  we  coined  a word  for  his  genius, 
we  should  call  him  a Spenserian  painter  ; his 
rich  and  romantic  landscapes  seem  to  be  the  very 
scenes  for  the  mythical  personages  and  actions 
of  the  “ Faerie  Queene,”  which  he  occasionally 
illustrated,  and  which  we  wish  he  had  worked 
more  upon  ; it  affords  a mine  of  subjects  which 
have  been  little  heeded,  perhaps  because  they 
require  a special  power  and  sympathy  to  tran- 
slate into  painting  with  any  hope  of  success. 
Probably  the  finest  and  most  typical  of  Poole’s 
works  in  what  we  regard  as  his  real  style  is 
“ The  Seventh  Lay  of  the  Decameron  ” (300), 
hung  at  the  top  of  the  rooju.  It  Is  noticeable 
that  this  is  almost  the  earliest  work  of  liis  in 
this  style  ; perhaps  its  great  success  gave  the 
subsequent  turn  to  his  genius.  It  was  painted 
as  early  as  1855,  and  well  do  we  remember 
the  impression  it  made  on  us  on  first  seeing  it 
at  that  time.  The  colour  of  the  scene  is  not 
“ the  light  of  common  day”  ; it  is  bathed  in  a 
mystic  light  of  its  own  ; and  the  figures,  clad 
in  draperies  the  rich  yet  subdued  tints  of 
which  harmonise  with  the  prevailing  tone  of 
the  landscape,  sit  or  recline  listening  to 
Filomena’s  song,  with  an  expres.sion  of  calm 
and  half-melancholy  musing,  in  keeping  with 
the  whole  feeling  of  the  work.  There  is  no 
inharmonious  note  in  it.  It  is  the  painting  of 
a dream,  and  one  of  the  most  pleasing  dreams 
that  any  modern  painter  has  given  us.  As 
Poole  advanced  in  years  the  figures  more  and 
more  recede  from  his  ideal  landscapes,  till,  in 
one  of  the  latest,  the  “ Dragon’s  Cavern  ” 
(291),  painted  in  1877,  the  figure  has  almost 
disappeared,  and  he  gives  poetic  interest  and 
expressions  through  landscape  alone.  We  do 
not  see  the  dragon,  but  we  are  very  well  pre- 
pared to  except  anything  uncanny  to  dwell  in 
that  threatening  and  inaccessible  hollow  in  the 
side  of  the  hill.  Similarly,  in  “ A Lion  in  the 
Path”  (.309),  exliibited  in  1873,  the  landscape, 
as  we  think  we  remarked  at  the  time,  is  per- 
vaded by  the  angry  and  threatening  expression 
which  the  title  suggests.  The  lion  himself  is 
not  much,  and  would  cause  little  concern  if 
not  backed  by  this  lowering  landscape.  On 
works  of  this  class  Poole’s  reputation  rests, 
and  they  are  not  only  fine  in  themselves,  but 
significant  as  a kind  of  reminder  that  there  is 
such  a thing  as  poetical  work  in  landscape- 
painting, of  which  we  see  little  now.  But 


Poole’s  really  great  works  were  few,  and  of  the 
small  collection  here  (twenty-seven  in  all) 
some  had  been,  perhaps,  better  omitted. 

Among  the  older  works  which  are  most 
remarkable  for  pure  beauty,  independent  of 
historical  or  educational  interest,  two  in  par- 
ticular may  be  singled  out,  Romney’s  “ Mrs. 
Maxwell  ” (197)  and  Gainsborough’s  “ Nancy 
Parsons  ” (214).  The  former,  which  may  have 
been  touched  up  or  cleaned  in  the  draperies, 
but  not  to  such  an  extent  as  to  mar  its  effect, 
is  a noble  example  of  Romney’s  dignity  and 
grace  in  feminine  portraiture, — a full-length  of 
a beautiful  brunette  in  a white  di-ess,  .set  off 
by  an  orange  silk  scarf  drooped  behind  her, 
leaning  her  head  on  one  hand  by  the  side  of 
the  usual  pedestal.  Romney,  indeed,  never 
gives  us  the  brilliant  originality  of  colouring 
which  distinguishes  Reynolds,  his  inferiority 
to  whom  in  this  respect  has  been  hardly  suffi- 
ciently recognised  ; his  combinations,  though 
effective,  are  of  the  more  common  and  obvious 
order  ; but  in  drawing  and  expression,  and  his 
manner  of  posing  his  figures,  he  runs  Reynolds 
and  Gainsborough  hard  when  at  his  best.  He 
never,  however,  attained  to  such  delicacy  of 
colour  and  modelling  of  features  as  Gains- 
borough in  such  awork  as  the  “Nancy  Parsons,” 
a face  of  the  most  exquisite  and  delicate  beauty 
both  of  features  and  expression  ; remembering 
the  social  status  of  Nancy,  it  is  difficult  not  to 
suppose  that  Gainsborough  refined  on  his 
model,  and  that  to  him  is  owing  the  gentle, 
ladylike,  and  refined  expression  which  seems 
strangely  out  of  keeping  with  what  one  would 
expect  to  find  in  such  a personality.  In  strong 
contrast  with  this  is  the  downright  and 
powerful  work  of  Velasquez,  on  the  opposite 
wall,  “ The  Corrcgidor  of  Madrid  ” (153),  a 
portrait  betraying  a latent  sarcasm  on  the  part 
of  the  painter  a^inst  the  pedantic  and  self- 
important  officialism  of  his  sitter.  Among  the 
other  Gainsborough  portraits,  one  of  the  best 
is  a small  half-length  of  “ Canning  as  a Young 
Man”  (30),  a very  carefully-finished  head,  the 
youthful  softness  and  bloom  of  wiiich  (for  it  is 
that  of  a boy  rather  than  a young  man)  seems 
intentionally  emphasised  by  the  rather  thick 
and  sketchy  treatment  of  the  white  cravat. 
His  full-length  of  the  “ Rev.  Sir  Henry  Bate 
Dudley”  (203)  is  not  only  a fine  portrait,  but 
illustrates  what  we  said  in  our  last  about 
Gainsborough’s  animal  painting  : the  dog  is 
capital.  Among  the  Reynoldses  of  the  col- 
lection is  one  of  the  repetitions  of  “Hope 
nursing  Love,”  of  which  another  was  in  the 
Loan  Exhibition  of  1877  ; this  is  inferior 
generally  to  the  other  example,  but  better  in 
the  painting  of  the  head  of  the  principal  figure, 
which  in  the  Eai'l  of  St.  German’s  picture  is 
a good  deal  like  a star-fish.  The  “ Ino  and 
Bacchus  ” hangs  as  a pendant  to  it,  hardly  one 
of  the  most  satisfactory  among  Reynolds’s 
works,  though  vei’y  rich  in  colour.  His 
most  characteristic  exam])le  in  the  collection 
is  the  beautiful  Mrs.  Sheridan  as  “ St.  Cecilia  ” 
(209),  a lovely  but  very  quiescent  Cecilia, 
seated,  and  accompanied  by  cherubs.  Appa- 
rently this  must  have  been  one  of  Reynolds’s 
fine  and  original  works  as  to  colour,  but  what 
colour  the  draperies,  &c.,  really  were  when  the 
work  was  first  painted  it  would  be  hazardous 
to  say. 

The  distinction  between  portrait  which  is 
mere  portraiture,  and  portrait  which  is  the 
work  of  genius,  could  hardly  be  better  exempli- 
fied than  in  Lely’s  “ Portrait  of  a Man  ” (126), 
and  Rembrandt’s  head,  also  called  a portrait 
(119).  The  latter  is  full  of  force  and  power  ; 
the  former  is  a representation  of  a liead,  and 
that  is  all.  The  Italian  iiortraits  in  the  collec- 
tion are  few,  and  not  of  the  highest  order. 
Tintoretto  and  Antonio  More  figure  among  the 
names,  but  not  at  their  best.  Reynolds’s 
portrait  of  Gibbon,  belonging  to  the  Earl  of 
Sheffield  (59),  is  an  obviously  good  likeness, 
too  full  of  chai-acter  to  be  otherwise  ; and  the 
half-length  portrait  of  “Lady  Sarah  Banbury” 
(31)  called  by  Mrs.  Piozzi  “gloriously  hand- 
some,” but  remarkable  even  more  for  the 
interest  and  expressive  originality  of  her 
countenance,  is  one  of  the  happiest  specimens 
of  Reynolds’s  portraits  of  the  ladies  of  his 
day.  Zoffany’s  portrait  of  “Garrick  as  Sir 
John  Brute”  (55),  and  “Macklin  as  Shylock” 


(54),  the  latter  including  a portrait  of  Lord 
Mansfield  as  the  judge  in  the  trial  scene,  have 
interest  and  spirit ; the  expression  of  Macklin’s 
face  is  admirable,  and  gives  a clear  indication 
as  to  his  general  reading  of  the  character  of 
Shylock,  though  it  is  a somewhat  coarse  per- 
formance. 

Rubens’s  ^eat,  flaunting,  powerfully-drawn, 
allegorical  picture  of  the  “Glorification  of  a 
Prince  of  Orange”  (150),  one  of  those  paint- 
ings in  which  the  movement  is  carried  on  in  a 
receding  perspective,  so  that  we  have  a view 
of  the  soles  of  the  feet  of  the  hero  as  he  is- 
drawn  or  shoved  upwards  by  fat  angels  and' 
other  gross  spiritual  beings,  male  and  female, 
occupies  part  (a  very  large  part)  of  one  end 
of  the  long  gallery.  It  displays  great  qualities 
of  drawing  and  foreshortening  of  plump  and 
ruddy  nudities,  after  the  manner  of  the  Ams- 
terdam master.  Among  the  lesser  Dutch, 
pictures,  le.ss  in  size,  but  certainly  not  in. 
merit,  there  is  a good  Ostade  belonging  to  EarL 
Howe,  exhibiting  that  “delicious  brown  tone” 
on  which  Sir  G.  Beaumont  commented  to 
Wilkie  in  looking  at  one  Ostade,  only  to  re- 
ceive the  reply,  “Ra-ally,  I think  I see  Prussian, 
blue  in  it,”  Wilkie  having  a Prussian  blue 
mania  at  the  time.  Terburg’s  “ The  Letter  ” 
(122),  lent  by  the  Queen,  has  the  same  elements 
as  his  other  variations  on  the  same  theme  ; in. 
this  case,  the  young  woman  standing  has  her 
side  face  to  the  spectator.  The  interest  in 
these  w'orks  of  Terburg’s  is  partly,  perhaps,  in 
their  very  vagueness  of  subject  ; his  colour  is 
usually  fine,  and  his  figures  are  nearly  always 
dignified  and  of  marked  diameter,  and  the 
pictures  become  like  outline  scenes  of  a 
novelette,  which  the  reader  may  fill  in  accord- 
ing to  his  fancy.  Earl  Howe’s  “ Cuyp  ” (129) 
is  a fine  specimen,  notably  for  the  beautiful 
painting  of  the  middle -distance  landscape, 
with  its  quiet  “ brimming  river  ” reflecting  the- 
equally  quiet  craft  in  its  waters.  Among 
the  portraits  is  one  of  the  “ Baroness  Dacre  ” 
(66),  by  Greuze,  and  another  Greuze,  interest- 
ing as  being  rather  out  of  his  usual  line, 
“The  Miser,”  (110),  expressive  though  repel- 
lent head.  Metzu’s  “Pleasures  of  Taste” 
(111),  lent  by  the  Queen,  and  Teniers’s  paint- 
ing of  the  interior  of  his  own  studio,  may  be 
mentioned  as  among  the  more  interesting  of 
the  Dutch  paintings  ef  this  class. 

Among  the  landscapes  special  attention  • 
seems  to  have  been  directed  towards  getting- 
some  good  representation  of  Richard  Wilson) 
by  whom  are  several  fine  works,  among  others  • 
“ Tlie  V ilia  of  Mecjenas  ” (45),  a painting 
with  greater  variety  of  incident  than  is- 
usual  with  Wilson ; and  “ The  Falls  o4‘ 
Tivoli  ” (202),  the  composition  of  Claude, 
translated  into  the  colouring  of  Wilson  ; “ The 
voice  is  Jacob’s  voice,  but  the  bands  are 
Esau’s.”  Of  Claude  himself  there  are  one  or  - 
two  fine  specimens,  the  largest  of  which  is 
“ Philip  baptising  the  Eunuch  ” (167),  a very 
lovely  composition,  into  which  Cfiaude  has 
introduced  not  only  the  character  of  Italhia 
landscape,  in  spite  of  the  title,  but  one  of  the 
ruined  Ohissic  buildings  which  he  forgot  were  - 
new  at  the  time  which  his  title  indicates  ; in 
so  simple-minded  a manner  did  he  put  aside 
the  unities.  It  would  be  a distinct  gain  to  the 
picture  if  the  chariot  and  nondescript  horses  • 
were  painted  out.  One  of  the  finest  land- 
scapes in  the  galleries  is  Lord  Scarsdale’s. 
large  Cuyp  (93),  very  Claude-ish  in  composi- 
tion, and  with  less  importance  given  to  figures 
than  is  usual  with  Cuyp ; the  wanu  golden 
glow  over  the  hills  in  the  middle  distance  is  • 
very  enchanting,  but  certainly  not  natural. 
A_  large  Wynants  has  been  hung  over 
this,  with  remarkable  effect  of  contrast,, 
showing  forcibly  what  a matter  of  “per- 
sonal equation  ” of  the  artist  landscape- 
painting  really  is  ; for  these  two  painting-s 
should  be  scenes  in  two  different  planets,  one 
would  suppose,  if  they  were  regarded  as  repre- 
senting natural  effect  se,  instead  of  nature- 
strained  through  the  temperament  and  artistic 
proclivities  of  the  painter.  This  view  might 
be  further  illustrated  by  Rubens’s  grand  bold 
sketch,  rather  than  picture,  called  “ Atalanta 
and  Meleager  pursuing  the  Caledonian  Boar,” 
but  in  reality  a tumultuous  mass  of  forest  foliage 
swaying  with  the  wind,  and  painted  with  great 
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force  as  far  as  tlie  general  representation  is  con- 
cerned ; details  of  any  special  kind  of  tree 
growth  there  are  none  ; the  figures  are  with 
difficulty  disentangled  from  the  foreground. 
Two  small  landscapes  by  Gainsborough  and 
Richard  Wilson  respectively  are  hung  as 
pendants  in  the  first  room  (29,  33),  and  form  an 
interesting  study  of  opposite  qualities  of  style, 
in  wliich  Gainsborough  certainly  has  the  best 
of  it.  The  large  gallery  contains  a group  of 
architectural  paintings  by  Guardi  and  Cana- 
letto, representing  some  of  the  best  qualities  of 
both  painters. 

The  fourth  room,  in  which,  as  usual,  the 
early  Italian  and  other  pictures  are  placed, 
contains  little  that  is  of  great  interest,  except 
liLstorically.  The  minor  names  are  mostly 
represented  ; there  are  a good  many  that  are 

only  labelled  “ School  of There  is  a 

fine  bit  of  Orcagna  (227),  and  a powerfully- 
painted  decorative  “St.  George”  (237),  by 
Crivelli.  A collection  of  six  portrait  heads, 
no  artist’s  name  (248 — 50,  and  254 — 6),  each 
with  a stone  arch  on  terra-cotta  moulded 
imposts  as  a background,  is  one  of  the  curiosi- 
ties of  the  collection.  Mr.  FuUeylove's 
“Venus  and  Bacchus  ” (200)  Is  named  only 
“ School  of  Poussin,”  but  is  a powerful  bit  of 
work,  whether  original  or  not  ; and  beneath  is 
a little  Carlo  Dolci,  “ St.  Seha?tian  " (258),  on 
a small  scale,  in  which  the  painter’s  effeminacy 
of  style  does  not  strike  one  so  much  as  in  his 
larger  works,  and  which  at  least  has  the  merit 
of  being  in  its  way  beautiful,  among  a good 
many  things  which  are  only  curious. 


THE  ENFRA1n'’CHISEMENT  OF  LEASE- 
HOLDS, AND  COMPENSATION  BY 
LANDLORDS  TO  TENANTS  FOR 
IMPROVEilENTS  IN  DWELLING- 
HOUSES. 

When  tlie  Leaseholds  Enfranchisement  Bill 
was  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons 
hist  year  we  made  some  observations  upon  it. 
It  was  not  debated,  however,  during  last 
Ses.sion,  and  consequently,  from  a Parlia- 
mentary point  of  view,  was  wholly  still-born. 
Its  chief  promoter,  Mr.  Broadhurst.  M.P.,  has, 
however,  recently  been  calling  public  attention 
to  it,  ami  it  is  evident  that  it  will  again  be  intro- 
duced into  the  House  of  Commons,  and  under 
more  favourable  auspices  will  very  likely 
obtain  the  honour  of  a debate,  and  of  a rejec- 
tion on  its  second  reading.  But  however 
much  its  authors  may  point  out  tlie  evils  of 
the  leasehold  system  in  large  towns,  a system 
which  we  have  always  regarded  as  objection- 
able, yet  we  are  unable  to  alter  the  ojiinion 
which  we  have  already  expressed  that  this 
measure  is  one  which  would  be  quite  imiiracti- 
cable  in  its  working.  We  would  gladly 
welcome  any  plan  by  which  the  leaseholders  of 
our  large  towns  could  become  the  owners 
of  their  habitations,  for  M-e  have  no  doubt 
that  nothing  would  conduce  so  rapidly  to 
the  improvement  of  tiie  sanitary  state  of 
our  houses,  as  well  as  to  that  of  their 
beauty  and  convenience  as  dwellings,  as 
the  obtaining  by  tlie  occupiei’s  of  the  freehold 
of  their  homes.  In  fact,  that  the  vivst  majority 
of  the  liouseholders  in  our  large  towns  have  no 
permanent  interest  in  the  structure.s  in  which 
they  live  is  fatal,  a.s  all  experience  of  human 
nature  and  society  shows,  to  the  improvement 
of  dwellings.  There  are  other  social  and  even 
political  effects  attending  on  this  present 
system  which  it  would  take  too  long  to  enter 
into  in  detail  here ; but  the  absence  of 
permanency  in  dwellings  depresses  and 
diminishes  local  feeling  and  political  interest 
in  particular  localities.  It  may  be  taken  for 
granted  that  nine-tenths  of  the  London  house- 
holders have  scarcely  any  local  interests,  as  the 
words  would  be  underatood  in  the  provinces  : 
and,  though  it  would  be  erroneous  to  lay  this 
down  wholly  to  the  existence  of  the  leasehold 
tenures,  yet  there  can  be  no  question  that  it  is 
very  largely  due  to  them,  for  few  persons 
indeed  regard  their  particular  house  as  their 
permanent  home.  Tint  this  result  is  not  a 
little  due  to  this  system  is  made  clearer  when 
it  is  borne  in  mind  that  tradesmen  and  those 


with  some  actual  local  connexion  are  the  chief 
representatives  of  a locality  in  the  London 
vestries.  In  their  case  any  uncertainty  as  to 
their  homes,  if  they  do  not  reside  at  their  place 
of  business,  is  counterbalanced  by  the  certainty 
that  the  latter  is  fixed,  and,  consequently, 
there  at  once  arises  that  local  feeling  which 
, must  be  at  the  bottom  of  any  real  local 
interest. 

But  to  return  more  particularly  to  the 
measure  in  question,  the  difficulty  of  enfran- 
chising leaseholds  by  means  of  a compulsory 
sale  is  that  it  is  impossible  to  draw  a line  as 
to  where  the  exerci.se  of  the  power  in  question 
shall  cea.se.  An  example  will  make  tlii.s  plain. 
Suppose  an  occupier  has  a twenty-one  years’ 
lease  from  a builder  and  that  tliis  Bill  had 
become  law.  The  occupier,  having  made 
arrangements  with  the  builder  (his  immediate 
landlord),  purchases  his  interest  in  the  house. 
The  occupier  has  then  the  remainder  of  a sixty 
years’  lea.se  from  the  freeholder.  Under  the 
provisions  of  the  new  Act,  the  occupier,  as  we 
will  still  continue  to  call  him,  goes  through  the 
forms  under  the  Act  and  compels  the  free- 
holder to  sell  him  his  house,  of  which  he  thus 
becomes  the  absolute  ownei*.  He  is  pleased 
with  his  investment,  and  thinks  with  satisfac- 
tion that  when  he  dies  his  widow  and  children 
will  have  a permanent  home  improved  and 
beautified  by  his  expenditure  and  taste.  Oir- 
cumstances,  however,  causeliim  to  leave  London, 
and  he  lets  hi.s  house  on  a twenty-one  years’ 
lease.  To  his  surprise  his  new  tenant,  who, 
after  six  months’  residence,  ^ pleased  with  the 
dwelling  and  wants  to  invest  some  money, 
serves  him  with  notice  that  lie  must  sell  it 
compulsorily,  and,  whether  he  likes  it  or  not, 
sell  he  must.  Tins  example  shows,  we  think, 
the  impracticability  of  thi.s  scheme,  for,  to  use  a 
rather  vulgar  saying,  “ what  is  sauce  for  the 
goose  is  sauce  for  the  gander.”  For  it  is 
impossible  to  draw  the  line  between  the  free- 
holder whose  tenant  Inus  the  tail  end  of  a sixty 
or  a ninety-nine  years'  lease  and  the  freeholder 
whose  tenant  has  fifteen  years  to  run  out  of  a 
twenty-one  years’  lease.  Nor,  again,  if  the 
freeholder  is  to  he  bought  out,  can  the  lca.se- 
holder  who  is  intermediate  between  the  free- 
holder and  the  occupier,  who  pays  a ground 
rent  and  grants  suh  - leases  of  twenty  - one 
years,  very  well  escape.  The  rea.snns  which 
make  it  advisable  that  the  occupier  should 
become  the  absolute  owner  in  one  case 
are  equally  full  of  force  in  the  other.  Of 
course,  we  all  know  that  the  great  ground- 
landlords  in  our  large  towns  are  the  persons 
chiefly  aimed  at  by  this  Bill,  but  we  again 
repeat  you  cannot  schedule  fifty  great  land- 
owners  in  a Bill  and  allow  their  tenants  to  buy 
them  out,  and  still  leave  the  Smaller  land- 
lords and  their  tenants  on  the  same  footing. 
There  is  also  this  further  objection,  as  we 
pointed  out  last  year,  that  if  every  leasehold 
tenant  has  the  power  to  buy  out  his  landlord, 
the  result  must  inevitably  be  to  do  away  witli 
leases  altogether  ; and  it  must  be  obvious  that 
it  is  both  convenient  and  right  that  many 
houseowners  should  be  able,  if  necessary,  to  let 
their  houses  upon  leasehold  terms.  Moreover, 
there  is  the  Rirther  broad  question  whether 
the  public  interest  so  urgently  requires  the 
compulsory  buying  out  of  ground-landlords 
that  the  Legislature  will  sanction  the  intro- 
duction of  a principle  which  has  hitherto  only 
been  allowed  when  the  necessity  for  it  was 
quite  certain. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  admitting,  as  we  do, 
the  evils  of  a leasehold  tenure,  on  so  large  a 
scale  as  exists  in  many  towns,  and  more 
especially  in  London,  Is  there  no  remedy  to  be 
applied  ? M'e  confcs.s  we  see  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  any  immediate  and  drastic  remedy 
is  possible,  the  change  can  only  be  effected  by 
certain  factors  working  indirectlyand  producing 
their  consequences  by  degrees.  Foremost 
among  these  factors  mu.st  he  placed  the  Settled 
Uind  Act,  which,  without  doubt,  will  in  time 
help  to  distribute  the  largest  estates,  among  a 
larger  number  of  hands,  especially  those  of 
which  personal  enjoyment  is  impossible.  But 
this  Act  must  necessarily  produce  its  conse- 
quences slowly  ; owners  of  propert}'  must  first 
get  accustomed  to  the  idea  of  it  at  all,  and  then 
it  will  usually  require  some  outside  cause  to  set , 
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its  machineiy  in  motion.  Wc  confess,  too,  that 
some  plan  appears  to  be  necessary  by  which 
ground-landlords,  and  in  fact  all  landlords, 
should  bear  .some  part  of  the  local  burdens, 
.seeing  how  much  they  benefit  by  particular 
localities.  If  we  consider  the  immense  sums 
which  the  railway  companies,  for  example,  con- 
tribute to  local  funds,  it  is  aKsurd  that  land- 
lords who  benefit  so  largely  from  localities 
should  simply  draw  their  money  and  pay 
nothing  towards  local  burdens.  It  may  he  said 
that  if  landlords  are  taxed  they  will  get  the 
money  out  of  their  tenants  ; but  though  this  may 
be  partially  true,  yet  the  moral  effect  of 
making  landlords  who  simply  draw  money  feel 
that  they  must  bear  some  part  of  the  burden 
is  great ; moreover,  it  is  not  always  necessary 
that  tenants  should  agree  to  be  the  actual 
payers  of  the  tax,  and  if  it  were  collected,  say 
as  a percentage  on  the  rent,  the  larger  amount 
of  rent  the  landlord  asked,  the  larger  would  be 
his  contribution. 

But  there  is  a further  measure  which 
is  desirable,  having  regard  to  the  health 
of  the  community  at  large  as  well  as  in  the 
intere.st  of  tenants.  That  is,  that  as  between 
tenants  and  their  immediate  landlord.s  the 
latter  should  be  bound  to  pay  a portion  of  the 
sums  expended  by  the  former  in  permanent 
improvements  of  a useful  nature.  The  absence 
of  any  such  law  at  present  prevents  many 
necessary  sanitary  and  other  improvements 
from  being  done  by  tenants,  who  have  no 
means  of  recouping  themselves  their  outlay, 
and  no  certainty  that  they  will  inhabit  their 
houses  for  any  length  of  time.  One  of  the 
most  attractive,  and  yet,  from  one  point  of 
view,  disgraceful  announcements  which  a 
house-agent  can  make  when  seeking  to  obtain 
a now  tenant  for  a landlord  is,  that  the  last 
tenant  spent  large  sums  tipen  the  draining, 
ventilating,  and  improving  of  the  house,  not 
one  penny  of  which  outlay,  it  is  cpiite  certain, 
he  has  ever  been  repaid  by  the  landlord, 
althougb  the  latter  makes  use  of  those  im- 
provements to  obtain  a new  tenant  and 
charge  him  an  increased  rent.  If  it  were 
compulsory  on  landlords  to  bear  a propor- 
tion of  the  cost  of  improvements  of  a perma- 
nent nature,  whether  done  with  or  without 
the  permission  of  the  landlord,  the  habitable 
condition  of  our  large  towns  would  be  eiior- 
mou.sly  improved,  and  an  incentive  to  land- 
lords to  sell  their  houses  so  as  to  allow 
occupiers  to  become  permanent  owners  would 
undoubtedly  be  given.  It  would,  doubt- 
less, be  urged  by  opponents  of  this  view  that  a 
tenant  should  stipulate  by  his  contract  that 
the  landlonl  should  pay  something  toward.s 
improvement,  and,  if  he  will  not  consent,  not 
take  the  house  in  question.  But  those  who 
argue  in  this  fashion  forget  that  in  our  large 
towns  the  owners  of  house  property  have  now 
a practical  monopoly,  and  tliat  the  compe- 
tition between  houseowners  is,  in  these 
days,  a mere  fiction.  It  may  be  said 
that  it  would  be  unfair  to  a landlord 
to  oblige  him  to  pay  part  of  the  cost 
of  an  improvement  which  he  considered 
unnecessary.  We  quite  agree  that  improve- 
ments of  a temporary  nature,  or  those  which 
might  he  called  wholly  artistic  in  the  sense 
that  they  did  not  improve  the  habit  .bility  of 
the  hou.se,  should  be  entirely  at  the  tenant’s 
cost  ; but  anything  which  is  of  a permanent 
character,  and  improves  the  house  simply  as  .a 
dwelling-house,  should  be  paid  for  in  part  by 
the  landlord,  whether  he  desires  it  or  not, 
because  it  is  to  the  intere.st  of  society  in  general 
that  the  habitations  of  the  peojile  should  he 
made  as  perfect  as  possible,  and  it  is  wholly 
wrong  and  contrary  to  the  interests  of  society 
that  a man  should  he  allowed  to  take  the 
rent  of  a house  and  do  nothing  towards  its 
improvement.  If  he  takes  the  view  that  he 
would  like  to  receive  the  rent,  and  do  nothing 
more,  the  answer  is  that  on  grounds  of 
public  policy  he  cannot,  to  use  a familiar 
phrase,  have  his  cake  and  oat  it.  If  he  docs 
not  like  the  burdens  as  well  as  the  benefits  of 
property,  then  let  him  sell  it,  and  cease  to 
have  either  one  or  the  other.  Society  is  ripe 
for  such  a measure  of  compulsory  payments 
by  landlords  for  permanent  improvements  ; 
but  it  is  not,  and  we  take  leave  to  doubt  if  it 
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will  ever  be,  prepared  to  sanction  a measure  of 
leasehold  enfranchisement  such  as  Mr.  Broad- 
hurst  and  his  Bill  proposes,  since  it  is  one 
which,  as  we  have  endeavoured  to  show,  is 
practically  unwarrantable.  Let  him  endeavour, 
however,  to  pass  a measure  granting  compen- 
sation to  leaseholders  of  houses,  and  making 
it  compulsory  on  landlords  to  pay  part  of  the 
cost  of  permanent  improvement,  and  he  will  be 
supported  by  a vast  number  of  persons,  and 
be  responsible  for  a measure  calculated  largely 
to  improve  the  sanitary,  artistic,  and  what,  in 
one  word, maybe  called  the  architectural  state 
of  dwelling-houses  all  over  England. 


NOTES. 

We  congratulate  the  Institute  of  Architects 
on  having,  at  their  annual  business  meeting 
on  Monday  last,  untied  their  own  fetters,  and 
left  themselves  free  to  place  at  their  head  as 
President  whoever  may  be  deemed  to  be  the 
leading  representative  of  English  architecture 
among  the  members,  and  the  best  able  to  fill 
effectively  the  important  duties  of  a leader, 
instead  of  leaving  this  to  a process  of  semi- 
mechanical  selection  by  rotation.  Of  course, 
the  qualifications  for  a good  President  are 
special,  and  may  or  may  not  he  found  united 
with  the  highest  artistic  attainments  ; hut  we 
should  venture  to  exhort  those  who  have 
power  to  vote  in  the  matter  at  the  next  elec- 
tion to  remember  the  first  object  for  which  the 
Koyal  Institute  of  Architects  was  founded,  as 
set  forth  in  the  By-laws,— “the  advancement 
of  the  Art  of  Architecture  ” ; and  to  keep  in 
mind  the' fact  that  architecture  is  an  art,  and 
not  merely  a business.  The  meeting  having 
been  officially  private,  we  do  not  go  into 
details,  further  than  to  remark  that  the  large 
attendance  and  exceptional  animation  of  some 
of  the  speakers  on  the  occasion,  left  no  doubt 
that  strong  interest  was  felt  in  the  subject  by 
many  members  who  have  not  been  among  the 
most  habitual  attendants  at  the  ordinary 
meetings  of  late  years.  The  advisability  of  a 
more  frequent  change  in  the  composition  of 
the  Council  was  also  decisively  affirmed  by  tlie 
meeting,  though  some  have  not,  perhaps, 
realised  the  extent  of  change  which  the  pro- 
position immedi  tely  voted  upon  would  entail. 
A too  large  and  constant  influx  of  “new 
blood  ” might  lead  to  more  fluctuation  in  the 
method  and  principles  of  conducting  the  busi- 
ness of  tbe  Institute  than  is  quite  desirable  ; 
but  the  principle  having  been  affirmed,  tlie 
details  of  re-arrangement  have  been  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  present  Council,  who  will,  we 
hope,  be  able  to  steer  a middle  course,  to  tlie 
advantage  of  all  concerned. 


The  proposed  construction  of  a railway 
through  the  parks  has  much  exercised  the 
working  classes  of  London,  Avhose  desire  for 
the  intact  pre.servation  of  these  great  lungs  of 
the  metropolis  appears  to  be  sincere  and  un- 
affected. A deputation  from  the  Trades 
Council  of  London  had  an  interview  with  the 
First  Commissioner  of  Works  on  the  4th  inst. 
to  inquire  into  the  action  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  matter.  Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre  said 
that  the  Government  had  insisted  that  “ the 
railway  shall  be  constructed  through  the  parks 
wholly  in  tunnel.”  At  the  same  time  he 
admitted  tliat  over  part  of  the  archway,  when 
finished,  there  would  he  only  6 ft.,  and  over 
another  part  only  10  ft.  of  earth.  In  such 
depths  it  is  imnsual,  not  to  .say  impossible,  to 
tunnel,  and  the  fact  that  the  construction  of 
the  line  will  involve  a considerable  amount  of 
open  cutting,  afterwards  to  be  filled  up  and 
turfed  over,  is  one  that  will  have  to  be  faced. 
It  would  have  been  more  satisfactory  if  the 
First  Commissioner  had  explained  wliat  pro- 
portion of  the  new  line  it  would  be  feasible 
really  to  tunnel,  and  what  proportion  Arill 
have  to  he  executed  in  the  more  disturbing 
manner  against  which  the  Government  do  not, 
after  all,  wholly  “ insist.” 


Tub  “Art  for  Schools  Association,”  of 
■which  Professor  Buskin  is  president,  and  Miss 
Christie  is  honorary  secretary,  ha.s  made  a 
kind  of  practical  definition  of  its  aims  by 


arranging,  in  a room  lent  for  the  purpose  by 
the  Fine  Art  Society,  in  New  Bond-street,  a 
number  of  engravings  and  photographs  illus- 
trating the  class  of  works  which  it  is  proposed 
to  introduce  into  .schools.  The  idea  seems  to 
be  to  keep  to  such  as  illustrate  subjects,  either 
in  history  or  real  life,  such  as  children  would 
be  likely  to  understand  and  sym2)athise  with. 
The  publishers  are  j)repared,  in  many  cases  at 
least,  to  deal  with  the  association  on  very 
liberal  terms  for  works  which  are  intended 
“ for  the  use  of  schools,”  so  that  both  the 
aesthetic  and  commercial  sides  of  the  matter 
seem  at  present  to  he  in  fair  train.  The 
specimen  collection  in  Bond-street  exhibits, 
on  the  whole,  a very  suitable  class  of  work 
fbr  the  purpose,  and  we  have  not  the  slightest 
doubt  of  the  additional  interest  and  inatruc- 
tion  (be  it  added)  which  children  may  gain 
during  school  houns  from  pictorial  representa- 
tion selected  on  such  a principle.  Our  only 
doubt  is  whether  this  and  some  other  efforts 
to  bring  art  before  “ the  people  ” may  not 
come  to  be  i)ractically  a higher  kind  of  alms- 
giving. But  the  association  may  at  least  do 
good  by  assisting  to  start  an  idea,  which  may 
eventually  be  carried  out  on  a more  self- 
supporting  principle. 


The  address  of  Sir  J.  W.  Bazalgette,  on  his 
taking  the  Presidential  Chair  for  the  first  time 
last  Tuesday  at  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engi- 
neer.?, dealt  in  a very  able  and  interesting 
manner  with  the  great  subject  of  the  govern- 
ment and  health  of  London,  affecting  the 
interests  of  a imputation,  as  he  reminded  his 
hearers,equal  to  that  of  thewholestateof  Holland, 
and  double  that  of  Lenmark.  The  address 
was,  on  the  whole,  rather  a summary  of  the 
present  situation  than  a plan  for  future  action, 
except  so  far  as  some  conclusions  on  this  latter 
head  would  follow  almost  necessarily  from  the 
facts  suimnarised.  In  speaking  of  the  great 
sewerage  works  of  tlie  last  ten  or  twelve  years. 
Sir  J.  Bazalgette  compared  with  this  the  state 
of  the  London  deatli-rate  during  the  recent 
years.  The  main  intercepting  scheme  was 
practically  completed  and  came  into  operation 
in  1870-71.  The  mean  annual  death-rate  for 
the  decade  ending  1850  was  24'8  per  1,000;  in 
the  next  decade  23‘7  ; in  tliat  ending  1870 
24‘4  ; in  that  ending  1880  it  had  fallen  to 
22‘5  ; and  in  1882  to  2P4  ; and  though  post 
hoc  ergo  propter  hoc  has  been  decided  to  he 
bad  in  abstract  logic,  it  may  be  fairly  assumed 
to  hold  good,  in  great  measure  at  least,  in  the 
logic  of  sanitation,  and  is,  at  all  events,  the 
only  obvious  and  generally  intelligible  test  in 
regard  to  that  class  of  improvement  in  our 
method  of  living.  Touching  on  the  question 
of  the  housing  of  the  poor,  the  President  of 
the  Engineers’  Institution  re-affirmed  what  has 
generally  been  accepted  as  the  truth  by  those 
who  can  look  at  the  subject  in  a rational 
manner  (which,  we  admit,  it  is  sometimes 
difficult  to  do,  in  view  of  the  magnitude  and 
ti'agic  nature  of  the  problem),  that  we  have 
nearly  sufficient  legislative  powers  to  deal  with 
the  subject,  if  properly  exercised ; but  he 
strongly  urged  that  more  summary  powers 
should  be  granted  to  compel  landlords  to 
maintain  their  houses  in  a habitable  and 
cleanly  condition. 


The  Marchioness  of  "Waterford  calls  atten- 
tion, in  a letter  to  the  Times  of  Thursday  last, 
to  the  project  for  a decorative  art  exhibition 
to  be  held  in  Dublin  in  February,  under  tlie 
auspices  of  the  Royal  Irish  School  of  Art- 
Needlework.  The  main  object  of  the  exhibi- 
tion is  to  encourage  amateurs  to  produce  well- 
executed  decorative  needlework,  wood-carving, 
lace,  &c.,  or  designs  for  siicb  work,  for  which 
prizes  will  be  given  ; and  objects  of  artistic 
value  for  a loan  exhibition  will  be  welcome. 
Every  one  will  sympathise  with  the  desire  to 
promote  artistic  interest  and  power  of  design 
among  Irish  workers.  We  only  add  a caution 
against  the  kind  of  mistaken  zeal  wdiich 
has  occa.sionally  shown  itself  in  endeavours 
to  promote  a market  for  Irish  art-work  by 
artificial  mean.«,  as  was  evidently  done  in 
regard  to  Irish  lace, — a matter  we  commented 
on  in  our  notice  of  the  Irish  lace  exhibition  at 
the  Mansion  House  some  little  time  back 


Let  Irish  art-work  and  design  be  shown  to  he 
superior  to  other  work  at  the  same  prices,  and 
its  market  will  come  ; to  attempt  to  force  it 
can  only  lead  to  disappointment. 


The  article  by  the  First  Commissioner  of 
Works,  in  the  current  number  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century^  on  “ The  Statues  and  Monu- 
ments of  London,”  not  unfitly  culminates  in 
the  revival,  with  modifications,  of  a suggestion 
for  the  practical  enlargement  of  our  great 
national  resting-place  for  the  specially  hononvod 
among  the  dead.  Referring  to  Scott’s  pro- 
posal for  a monumental  cloister  or  chapel,  Mr. 
Shaw-Lefevre  seems  to  have  got  out  for  a 
moment  in  Ids  points  of  the  compass,  as  this 
must  have  been  to  the  south-east,  not  the 
“north-east”  of  the  abbey,  as  stated  in  the 
article.  He  objects,  however,  to  Scott’s  pro- 
posal, as  bringing  the  new  cloister  too  pro- 
minently forward  in  advance  of  the  line  of 
the  abbey  eastward,  and  involving  an  expen- 
diture of  about  200,0001  in  the  mere  purchase 
of  property  for  removal,  along  the  line  of 
Abingdon-street  and  as  far  as  Great  College- 
street,  and  hiding  tlie  old  Jewel  Tower  at  the 
back  of  Old  Palace-yard.  He  proposes  a monu- 
mental chapel  not  extending  beyond  the  east 
line  of  Henry  VII. ’s  chapel,  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Little  Cloisters,  and  united  to  the  abbey, 
in  the  manner  proposed  by  Scott,  by  a covered 
passage  pa^ssing  under  the  buttresses  of  the 
chapter-house,  clearing  out  the  houses  in  f)ld 
Palace-yard  and  Poet’s-corner  and  opening  out 
the  chapter-house  and  tlie  south  side  of  the 
abbey.  This  scheme  would  be  certainly  much 
less  costly,  and  -would  secure  some  immediate 
monumental  and  architectural  desiderata.  Still, 
as  it  is  a project  in  regard  to  which  the  saying 
may  be  applied,  “ Take  heed  what  you  are  about, 
you  work  for  eternity,”  we  are  inclined  to  advo- 
cate as  largo  and  grand  a scheme  as  possible, 
leaving  for  posterity  ample  room  fur  doing 
lionour  to  the  many  great  sons  whom  we  fondly 
hope  England  may  still  liave  to  lay  to  rest 
under  monuments  worthy  of  their  fume  and 
her  greatness,  if  any  of  that  is  to  be  left  to  us. 
We  nave  always  regretted  that  the  idea  of  a 
great  mausoleum  on  tlie  vacant  ground  south 
of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  was  allowed  to 
drop.  It  would  have  been  a splendid  oppor- 
tunity for  sometliing  great  in  architecture,  both 
as  to  scale  and  eflect. 


We  notice  with  great  pleasure  the  announce- 
ment of  a special  exhibition  of  the  works  of 
Mr.  Alfred  Hunt,  at  the  rooms  of  the  Fine 
Art  Society,  148,  New  Bond-street,  the  private 
view  of  which  is  fixed  for  to-day  (Saturday). 
To  those  who  know  and  appreciate  the  quality 
of  Mr.  Hunt’s  work  there  is  no  occasion  to 
recommend  such  an  exhibition  ; to  those  who 
unfortunately  do  not,  it  may,  we  hope,  aftbrd 
an  opportunity  for  becoming  better  acquainted 
with  the  work  of  the  most  conscientious  and 
poetic  English  landscape-painter  since  Turner, 
and  learning  to  understand  the  delicate  aiul 
refined  beauty  of  his  interpretations  of  nature. 
The  collected  exhibition  of  Mr.  Hunt’s  paint- 
ings will  not  only  be  a source  of  -great  interest 
and  delight  to  many,  but  it  is  the  best  and 
most  pointed  reply  to  the  disrespectful  treat- 
ment to  which  he  has  been  sulijectcd  at  the 
bands  of  the  Royal  Academ}'-,  who  have  the 
assurance  to  return  works  by  such  an  artist, 
and  hang  “ receipt  landscape.?  ” of  their  own 
on  the  line. 

Mil  G.  Aitchisox  lias  just  completed,  in 
conjunction  with  Mr.  Britten,  the  .decoration 
of  the  morning-room  at  Lord  Leconfield’s  house, 
at  Chestci-field  - gardens.  The  architectural 
portion  of  the  work  consist.?  (in  part)  of  a large 
bookca^  in  ebonised  wood,  occupying  one  end 
of  the  Toengwith  rich  carveil  work  in  Renais- 
sance style,  and  a frieze  of  foliage  design  inlaid 
in  white  on  the  black  ground,  with  heads  in 
medallions  designed  by  Mr.  Britten.  The 
chimney-piece  and  over-mantel  is  a massive 
erection  in  ebonised  wood  with  similar  inlaid 
scroll  ornament  ; portions  of  this  are  painted 
with  scroll  ornament  in  gold,  with  very  good 
effect  to  the  eye,  but  we  rather  regret  the 
employment  of  surface  painting  along  with 
inlay,  the  former  method  appearing  deficient  in 
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5)ermaiience  and  solidity  wlien.  seen  alongside 
of  inlay.  Mr.  Britten  has  painted  a clever  and 
■effective  frieze,  representing  a party  of  Cupids 
.attempting  to  mount  the  backs  of  dolphins, 
and  finally  coming  to  grief  in  the  ride  ; a pretty 
and  rather  novel  adaptation  of  an  old  artistic 
motive. 


THE  ARCHITECTURE  OF  ENGLISH 
FICTION. 

" I designed  to  allure  my  readers  with  the  rariety  of  my 
subjects,  and  insinuate,  if  I could,  the  weight  of  reason 
•with  the  agteeableness  of  wit."— Steele. 

No  treatment,  of  the  subject  we  have  in  hand 
would  be  reasonably  complete  without  a passing 
glance  at  the  English  essayists  of  the  eighteenth 
•oentuiy.  Their  works  are  essentially  works  of 
fiction.  The  writers  call  themselves  Novelists, 
although  they  meant  no  more  by  the  term 
than  purveyors  of  news;  the  news  element 
coon  dropped  out  of  their  scheme,  and  their 
works  are,  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  word, 
novels.  Every  essay  is  a short  story,  and  the 
characters  which  figure  in  them  are  mere 
creatures  of  the  imagination.  Sir  Roger  de 
Coverley  will  pair  off  with  Colonel  Newcome, 
and  the  Dorindas  and  Cynthias  of  that  day  are 
but  the  counteriiarts  of  the  Amelias  and  Becky 
Sharps  of  ours.  We  were  told  by  the  first 
of  this  accomplished  band  of  authors  that  the 
regulation  of  Taste  (with  a capital  T)  was  a 
principal  object  with  them,  and  that  they  in- 
■tended  to  leave  no  topic  connected  with  the 
general  good  of  mankind  untouched.  Their 
works,  like  poor  Tom  Hood's  “ History  of  the 
World,  by  Percy  Vere,”  may  now  be  read  in 
forty  volumes.  And  very  pleasant  reading  they 
are.  The  whole  social  economy  of  the  time 
is  laid  bare  for  us  to  the  minutest  detail.  The 
'languid  beau  ogles  and  dangles  across  the  stage, 
^and  the  belle  of  the  period  admits  us  to  the ; 
inmost  recesses  of  her  daily  life  and  thought. 
The  gravest  subjects  which  can  engage  human 
-speculation  are  treated  with  becoming  decorum 
and  seriousness,  and  the  foibles  and  vices  of 
mankind  in  general,  and  eighteenth-century 
man  and  woman  kind  in  particular,  are  the 
subjects  of  a restless  sportive  raillery,  and  a 
searching,  scorching  wit.  And  over  the  whole 
is  thrown  that  indescribable  charm  of  style,  in 
which  the  writers  of  these  essays  have  never 
■been  surpassed. 

But  ill  these  forty  volumes  you  will  scarcely 
find  forty  references  or  allusions  to  architec- 
ture. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  reader  will  be 
; at  pains  to  count  them,  and,  finding  forty-one, 
put  the  present  writer  to  an  open  shame. 

A friendly  critic  has  complained  of  an  injus- 
tice done  to  Smollett  in  that  it  was  stated  in  a 
.previous  essay  that  he  ignored  architecture. 

■ The  word  was  badly  chosen.  But  not  altogether 
-so.  He  has  nothing  to  say  of  the  beautiful 
Bath  Abbey  church,  except  that  it  strikes  cold 
upon  entering  it,  and  that  these  old  churches  of 
•the  kind  would  be  more  comfortable  if  wain- 
scoted. To  him  Durham  Cathedral  and  Castle 
appear  a “ confused  heap  of  stones,”  and  the 
exterior  of  York  Minster  “ cannot  but  be  dis- 
pleasing to  the  eye  of  every  man  who  has  any 
•idea  of  propriety  or  proportion.”  “ Towers  and 
steeples  serve  to  make  the  pile  more  barbarous.” 
This,  certainly,  is  not  ignoring  architecture,  and 
-Smollett  is  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  correc- 
tion. If  some  of  the  passages  in  his  works  have 
dropped  out  of  our  memory,  it  is  not  worth 
while  to  renew  our  acquaintance,  for,  with  all 
their  undeniable  cleverness,  they  have  certain 
dra^rbacks.  They  resemble  those  ingenious 
modern  fortifications  of  the  Chinese,  in  which 
-the  too-curions  explorers  find  themselves  un- 
awares in  deep  pits  of  filth.  So  much  for 
Smollett. 

Sir  Richard  Steele  was  himself  appointed 
surveyor  to  the  Royal  Stables  at  Hampton  Court. 

” Surveyor  ” is  a word  conveniently  vague  ; and 
in  those  days  of  fitting  or  misfitting  men  who  had 
earned  the  gratitude  of  the  ministry  with  snug 
sinecures,  the  duties  attaching  to  the  post 
were  probably  difficult  of  definition.  We  may 
safely  say  that  no  professional  qualifications 
were  either  exercised  or  required. 

Are  we  to  ascribe  this  reticence  on  his  part 
with  regard  to  architecture  to  modesty  ? In 
one  of  the  papers  in  the  Tatler  we  find  this 
sentiment: — “It  is  ridiculous  for  any  man  to 
criticise  on  the  works  of  another  who  has  not 
distinguished  himself  by  his  own  performance.” 
Yet  neither  Steele  nor  Addison  had  any  pro- 
fessional acquaintance  with  law  or  medicine, 
subjects  which  they  handled  with  uncon- 


strained freedom.  It  is  probable  that  in  the 
days  of  Queen  Anno  the  public  taste  in  the 
matter  of  architecture  had  settled  down,  and  a 
subject  on  which  no  one  had  any  misgivings  was 
not  thought  a suitable  one  for  discussion.  It  is 
hard  to  get  up  a controversy  when  all  are  agreed. 
Gothic  art  was  hopelessly  discredited,  and  no 
Walpole  had  arisen  to  discover  in  its  neglect  and 
decay  those  picturesque  beauties  which  a later 
ago  admitted  without  reserve.  An  age  which 
found  its  ideal  in  “ Cato,”  and  neglected  the 
Elizabethan  drama,  could  hardly  be  expected  to 
admire  the  singular  and  fantastic  charms  of  the 
Gothic  church  or  Jacobean  mansion,  and  the 
architecture  and  art  of  the  first  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century  were  accordingly  alike  cold, 
stately,  and  formal. 

The  real  views  of  the  writers  escape,  as  we 
before  noted,  as  it  were  unconsciously  and  by 
accident.  And  we  thus  get  incidentally  abetter 
insight  into  the  facts  of  the  time  than  when  any 
attempt  is  made  to  describe  them  deliberately. 
Some  of  the  views  which  passed  without  question 
strike  us  now  as  not  without  a humorous  side. 
And  one  point  which  crops  up  now  and  then  is 
the  almost  superstitious  reverence  which  is 
paid  to  our  too  familiar  friend,  the  sash-window. 
Steele  is  scandalised  to  find  small  warehouses 
and  even  private  shops,  supported  on  Gorin  thian 
pillars;  and  a row  of  tinpots  shamelessly  show- 
ing themselves  for  sale  “through  a sash-win- 
dow,”— a piece  of  unpardonable  effrontery  on 
the  part  of  the  said  pots. 

In  a eer'.es  of  humorous  proposals  for  tho 
enlargement  of  Bedlam,  the  architect  comes  in 
for  part  of  the  fun.  The  inmates  are  to  be 
lovers  who  are,  by  presumption,  out  of  their  wits, 
and  politicians  who  are  to  be  admitted  without 
examination.  The  architect,  doctors,  nurses, 
are  all  to  be  lunatics, — with  this  single  proviso, 
that  their  mental  aberrations  is  not  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  function  allotted  to  them  in  the 
scheme. 

Occasionally  due  homage  is  paid  to  art,  and 
architecture,  with  painting  and  sculptxire,  is 
said  to  lift  up  human  nature,  to  contribute  to 
the  embellishment  of  life,  and  throw  into  shade 
its  meaner  parts. 

Such  general  sentiments  as  these  are  easily 
thrown  off  by  writers  who  were  always  writing, 
and  could  not  always  stop  to  consider  what 
they  should  indite.  It  is  when  they  sit  down 
in  earnest  to  treat  of  architecture  directly  and 
deliberately  that  we  see  how  shallow  and 
inchoate  their  ideas  were  on  tho  subject 
Steele  promised  a paper  devoted  to  tho  art ; but, 
like  too  many  of  that  light-hearted  genius’s 
promises,  it  was  never  redeemed.  Addison’s 
papers  on  the  pleasures  of  tho  imagination 
could  not  be  completed  without  a section  ou 
architecture,  and  it  is  strange  to  see  with  what 
hesitation  and  distraint  ho  takes  up  his  task, 
sheltering  himself  behind  a long  quotation  from 
a learned  French  author,  whose  opinions  the 
essayist  was  happy  and  eager  to  quote  as  a 
relief  from  the  further  treatment  of  a matter 
which  ho  felt  to  be  embarrassing.  The  pre- 
liminary flourishes  anent  tho  art  which  tends 
more  than  any  other  to  affect  the  imagination 
are  dexterously  executed,  as,  of  course,  they 
could  nob  fail  to  be.  In  closing -with  the  sub- 
ject, the  weakness  of  tho  author  is  apparent. 
First,  he  desiderates  grandeur  of  scale  as  a ' 
prime  condition  of  architectural  success.  In 
this  respect  the  ancients  had  all  the  advantage 
on  their  side.  An  “ old  author  [query  name] 
said  that  the  foundations  of  the  Tower  of  Babel 
which  were  to  be  seen  in  his  time  [query  date],” 
looked  like  a “spacious  mountain.”  The  walla 
of  Babylon  and  that  of  China  are  curiously  cited 
as  cases  in  point ; and  then  comes  the  “ modern 
instance”  in  the  shape  of  the  Pantheon,  and 
the  startling  question  why  the  Classic  and  the 
Gothic  building  of  equal  size  affect  one  so 
differently  and  so  entirely  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  latter?  Ah!  Why?  The  author  is 
ready  with  an  answer.  It  is  the  greatness  of 
the  manner  in  the  one  and  the  meanness  of  the 
manner  in  the  other. 

If  there  is  one  fact  better  established  than 
another,  it  is  that  the  effect  of  size  of  a Classic 
building, — St.  Peter’s,  for  instance, — is  less, 
caferis  paribus, — than  that  produced  by  a 
Gothic  structure,  and  requires  a sort  of 
exercise  of  mental  arithmetic  to  bring  homo  to 
the  spectators  its  enormous  dimensions.  But 
let  that  pass,  and  let  us  quote  the  learned 
French  author’s  receipt  for  grandeur  in 
building : — 

“ To  introduce  into  architecture  tho  grandeur 
of  manner,  the  division  of  the  order  [it  is  taken 


for  granted  that  architecture  is  a thing  of 
“ord<Ts”]  must  be  bold,  and  of  an  ample 
relievo,  and  swelling;  for  example,  in  a cornice, 
if  the  gola  or  cymatium  of  the  corona,  the 
Mping  [now  we  are  getting  learned],  the  modil- 
lions  or  dentili,  make  a noble  show  by  [their 
graceful  projections,— if  we  see  none  of  ' that 
confusion  which  is  the  result  of  those  little 
cavities,  quarter  rounds  of  the  asfrinqal,  and 
other  intermingled  particulars  which  produce 
no  effect,”  lic.  Oh,  Joseph!  Joseph! 

Hear  him  once  more,  the  dear,  delightful, 
shameless  impostor  that  he  is: — “Among  all 
tho  figures  in  architecture,  there  are  none  that 
have  a greater  air  than  the  concave  and  the 
convex.”  And  then  he  gives  his  “ exquisite 
reason”  for  all  this,  which,  if  nob  quite  clear 
and  convincing,  is  certainly  a reason  exquisitely 
given.  He  forbears  to  descant  on  the  other 
qualities  of  tho  art  which  pleasurably  affect  the 
imagination,  and  closing  his  charming  if  some- 
what discursive  and  bewildering  exposition  of 
his  theories  by  observing  that  it  is  nob  his 
purpose  to  observe  in  detail  further  than  this, 
that  there  is  nothing  in  the  whole  art  which 
pleases  the  mind  unless  it  is  “great, uncommon, 
or  beautiful.”  Most  true!  “And  so  I hold  it 
best  that  we  shake  hands  and  part.” 

In  taking  our  leave  of  the  writers  of  this  age, 
we  see  them  firmly  impressed  with  tho  triviality 
and  meanness  of  Gothic  art,  in  which,  says  the 
Tatler  in  his  pleasant,  off-hand  way,  “The 
ornaments  are  foreign  to  the  matter,”  and  the 
incontestable  superiority  of  the  pseudo-Classic 
styles  which  engaged  their  unstinted  admira- 
tion. They  would  have  been  surprised  to  hear  the 
sentiments  on  that  subject  which  were  possessed 
by  the  fine  gentlemen  and  literati  whom  we 
have  in  reserve,  and  who  will  make  their  bow 
to  our  readers  on  the  next  rising  of  the  curtain. 


AMERICA’S  STAND-POINT 
WITH  REFERENCE  TO  THE  FINE  ARTS. 

BY  W.  CAVE  THOMAS. 

The  Great  Nation  of  the  West  appears  to  an 
artist  of  the  Old  Country,  and  one  who  has 
earnestly  studied  the  theory  and  policy  of  tho 
Fine  Arts,  to  stand  in  a most  enviable  position 
with  respect  to  the  successful  pursuit  of  paint- 
ing, sculpture,  and  architecture,  for  the  public 
of  the  United  States  havenot  as  yet  irrevocably 
committed  themselves  to  any  art-fashion, — they 
are  still  free  to  determine  tho  goal  towards 
which  tho  artistic  genius  of  tho  States  shall 
direct  its  energies.  Let  the  American  public 
appreciate  this  enviable  position, — let  them 
well  consider  whither  they  shall  speed  before 
they  commit  themselves  to  any  decided  action, 
— let  them,  calmly  and  unbiassed,  survey  the 
art  of  the  past,— and  then  ask  themselves, 
“ What  epochs  in  the  history  of  thohuman  race 
have  been  epochs  of  the  most  consummate 
manifestations  of  art ; and  what  national  art 
developments  most  deserve  admiration  and 
study?”  Well-read  as  the  Americans  are, 
they  will  not  pause  long  for  a reply;  their 
ready  answer  will  be,  “ The  Fine  Arts  of  Greece 
and  of  Mediaeval  Italy.”  There  have,  of  course, 
been  many  fine  art  developments  of  various 
degrees  of  merit;  there  is  art  and  art;  but  the 
fine  arts  of  any  other  than  of  those  two  great 
art  epochs  are  of  a lower  grade,  and  less  worthy 
of  being  admired  and  imitated.  It  is  clear, 
therefore,  that  Grecian  and  Italian  art  are  par 
excellence  the  great  examples,  which  a sensible 
people  would  steadfastly  keep  in  -view,  and 
encourage  their  talented  sons  to  emulate. 

Let  the  publio  of  the  United  States  well 
consider,  too,  how  that  consummate  excellence 
was  attained ; let  them  inquire  whether  it  can 
be  gathered  from  history  that  art  was  promoted 
by  anything  like  that  tall  talk  which  is  now  so 
fashionable  on  art  topics,  or  by  anything  at  all 
resembling  tho  organisation  which  has  been 
adopted  in  Europe  professedly  for  its  promo- 
tion. And  they  will  have  to  confess,  I think, 
it  was  not.  No ! Art  was,  in  the  great  art 
epochs,  like  everything  else  that  has  been  of 
lasting  value  to  the  world, — the  outcome  of 
common  • sense  proceeding.  Half  • educated 
persons  are  apt  to  attribute  genius  to  those  who 
display,  either  in  their  artistic  or  literary  work, 
the  greatest  amount  of  eccentricity,  and  are 
inclined  to  hail,  as  apostles  of  truth  and  high 
priests  of  art,  the  men  who  uphold  such  work, 
with  perhaps  still  more  erratic  commentaries 
of  their  own.  Unintelligent  and  rhapsodical 
criticism  is  the  veriest  bane  of  modern  art. 

The  faculty  of  reason,  in  the  great  times,  was 
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esteemed  the  diTine  faculty.  This  would  appear 
not  to  bo  the  opinion  of  our  day.  Tlio  diyinity 
of  genius  is  now  attributed,  botb  in  literature 
and  in  art,  to  the  producers  of  the  most  un- 
reasonable and  inconsistent  works.  As  if  that 
can  possibly  have  the  attribution  of  divine, 
which  is  devoid  of  all  traces  of  law  and  order, 
of  reason.  Therefore,  if  hyperbole  be  now  and 
then  permissible,  and  a poet  venture  to  speak 
of  “ snatching  a grace  beyond  the  reach  of  art," 
that  grace  must  be  due  not  to  any  deficiency 
of  reason  in  the  genius  who  snatches  it,  but  to 
some  superior  intelligence  and  reasonableness. 
Think  to  what  an  abject  state  criticism  has 
descended,  when  it  maintains  that  art-excellence 
is  in  the  ratio  of  its  inconsistency.  The  Greeks 
appear  to  have  taken  art  as  so  reasonable  and 
commonsense  a pursuit  that  their  great  masters 
do  not  ai^pear  to  have  manifested  the  least 
anxiety  to  sign  their  works.  Not  one  of  those 
marvellously  fine  productions  that  crowned  the 
Parthenon  has  the  name  of  Phidias  inscribed 
upon  it,  showing  that  this  great  sculptor 
was  conscious  that  Nature  ne’er  lends  one 
scruple  of  her  excellence,  but  claims  both 
thanks  and  use.  Whereas  every  slab  of  a 
frieze  in  these  days  would  have  its  maker’s 
name  conspicuously  and  deeply  incised. 

Having  elected  Grecian  and  Italian  art,  as 
the  arts  most  worthy  to  be  emulated,  and  found 
that  their  excellences  could  not  be  due  to  un- 
reasonableness, let  US  see  whether  we  can 
express  in  words  wherein  the  higher  art,  in 
literature,  painting,  and  sculpture,  consists. 
Certainly  it  does  not  consist  in  either  of  these 
arts  being  devoid  of,  but,  on  the  contrary,  in  its 
being  instinct  with,  intellect ; and  thus  we  per- 
ceive that  the  finest  art  was  not  contemporary 
with  the  infancy,  but  the  manhood,  of  a nation  ; 
that  in  Greece  and  in  Italy  the  best  art  was  not 
spontaneously  produced,  but  only  by  degrees, 
by  progressive  development,  art  progressing  as 
intellect  and  civilisation  progressed.  It  is  the 
evidence  of  the  presence  of  a greater  amount 
of  intellect  in  Grecian  and  in  Italian  art  that 
gives  them  supremacy.  In  referring  to  history, 
for  instruction  on  these  points,  we  also  come  to 
perceive  that  art  is  the  fioioer  of  civilisation, 
and  not  the  root  and  cause  of  it,  as  is  commonly 
and  most  erroneously  supposed.  There  is  no 
instance  of  the  greatest  painters  and  sculptors 
heralding  a civilisation. 

The  modern  and  ridiculous  notion  that  art  is 
the  cause  of  civilisation  induces  many  persons 
to  fill  their  dwellings  with  hric-u-brac  and  all 
kinds  of  rococo  productions,  iii  order  to  show 
their  friends  and  acquaintances  that  they  must 
necessarily  be  tasteful  and  civilised  by  living  in 
the  immediate  presence  of  such  varied  art  sur- 
roundings, but  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  nob  one 
of  those  surroundings  has  the  slightest  preten- 
sions to  be  considered  a specimen  of  sterling 
art.  There  may  be  puerile  Chinese  and 
Japanese  productions  in  profusion,  exhibiting 
here  and  there  a trace  of  the  true  art  instinct, 
but  oftener  you  shall  find  those  ohjets  d’art 
nothing  but  the  realisations  of  the  hideous 
nightmares  of  the  awakening  intellect  of  aemi- 
barbarious  peoples.  You  shall  find  in  those 
surroundings,  too,  a host  of  oddities  in  the  way 
of  furniture,  and  Louis  XIV.  glass  frames 
bedizened  with  tortuous  ornament,  every  single 
piece  of  which  betrays  a laxity  and  demoralisa- 
tion consonant  with  the  times  that  produced  it. 
All  this  forms  a sad  spectacle  to  the  man  of  true 
taste,  who,  instead  of  being  impressed  with  the 
civilised  and  msthetic  culture  of  the  possessors 
of  such  collections  of  rubbish,  is  rather 
reminded  of  the  barbaric  bead  and  feather 
decorations  of  the  savage.  The  man  of  judg- 
ment knows  full  well  that  the  foundations  of 
true  taste  inhere  in  simplicity,  in  order,  in  pro- 
portion,— in  short,  in  moderation.  The  man  of 
taste  does  not  crowd  the  walls  of  his  rooms 
with  bits  and  scraps  of  oil  and  water-colour 
paintings,  encumbered  with  hideous  frames  of 
various  patterns  having  not  the  slightest  con- 
necting link,  the  least  congruity.  If  he  be  fortu- 
nate enough  to  possess  either  a fine  picture  or  a 
fine  statue  he  will  accord  it  a place  of  honour  in 
the  midst  of  a calm,  blank  space  of  wall,  a 
feature  of  which  the  Italian  decorators  so  well 
knew  the  value.  The  furniture,  hangings,  &c., 
in  the  house  of  taste  will  be  simple ; they 
will  not  be  overlaid,  bedizened  with  excess  of 
colour  and  of  ornament,  as  is  so  much  the 
fashion  in  Europe.  The  man  of  taste  likes  to 
feel  that  he  has  elbow-room  and  space  to  breathe 
freely  in,  in  bis  dwelling  apartments  ; he  does 
not  desire  to  be  in  danger,  if  he  move,  of  break- 
ing some  insignificant  cup  and  saucer,  whose 


only  claims  to  respect  are  that  they  have  been 
purchased  at  some  fabulous  price,  and  that 
they  were  baked  in  the  ovens  of  some  famous 
old  pottery.  He  has  none  of  the  morbidity  and 
fussiness  of  your  latter-day  aesthetic.  He  is 
not  to  be  taken  in  by  your  rhapsodical  talkers, 
who  herald  in  some  underdone  genius  as  if  he 
were  entrusted  with  some  new  art  revelation. 
The  man  of  judgment  knows  that  the  acme  of 
painting  and  of  sculpture  has  been  reached,  and 
that  the  best  art  of  the  future  must  travel  on 
precisely  the  same  lines  as  the  greatest  art  of 
the  past. 

With  reference  to  art  in  the  house  (one  of 
the  subjects),  it  is  the  professed  object 
of  this  journal  to  discuss,  the  writer  concurs 
with  the  editorial  directorate  in  giving  prece- 
dence to  the  consideration  of  the  topics  of 
warming,  lighting,  ventilation, — in  short,  to  all 
sanitary  considerations;  for,  without  the  best 
conditions  are  fulfilled  in  those  respects,  a house 
embellished  with  art  is  but  a gilded  sepulchre. 
But  all  wholesome  conditions  being  fulfilled,  the 
art  in  a house  should  be  an  integral  part  of 
its  design,  and  hold  an  appointed  and  important 
position,  as  in  ancient  Greece  and  ilediEeval 
Italy.  Art,  indeed,  was  in  the  greatest  epochs 
almost  entirely  associated  with  decoration.  All 
buildings  were  then  designed  to  be  crowned  with 
painting  and  sculpture.  The  Parthenon  itself 
was  designed  to  be  the  house  of  Minerva  and  to 
be  the  “setting”  of  the  Phidian  jewels.  To 
Phidias  himself  was  entrusted  the  supervision 
of  the  whole,  the  control  of  all  the  tektones, 
from  the  architect  to  the  tapestry-workers. 
Art,  in  detached  easel  pictures  and  in  bits  of 
sculpture,  not  designed  for  any  place  in  par- 
ticular, is  of  comparatively  recent  origin, 
dating,  in  fact,  from  tho  decadence  of  the  great 
epoch  of  Italian  art,  from  the  decline  of  mural 
painting  and  architectonic  sculpture.  If,  then, 
the  modem  ru'fuoso  desire  to  gratify  his  taste 
for  easel  pictures,  &c.,  let  him  have  either  a 
room  or  a gallery  expressly  designed  and  built 
for  their  exhibition,  in  order  that  their  alloca- 
tion may  not  interfere  with  the  symmetry 
of  the  decorations  of  the  dwelling-apartments. 
The  advice  of  Polonius  to  Laertes,  with  reference 
to  dress,  may,  with  slight  verbal  alterations,  be 
applied  to  the  outermost  dress  of  the  man, — the 
house  that  he  dwells  in  : — 

“Costly  thy  dwelling  as  thy  purse  can  spare, 

But  not  express'd  in  fancy ; rich,  not  gaudy  ; 

For  the  surroundings  oft  proclaim  the  lunn, 

And  they  in  France  of  the  best  rank  and  station 
Are  most  select  and  libeml  in  that.” 

Let  the  maxim  of  your  manufacturers  be' 
before  all  else,  perfect  adaptation  to  purpose' 
That  is  the  maxim  which  will  gain  the  markets 
of  tho  world.  To  lead  your  producers  to  sup- 
pose that  the  overlaying  of  everything  with 
ornament  is  the  true  aim,  would  only  be  to 
corrupt  and  deteriorate  the  principle  of  good 
design  and  workmanship,  and  lead  to  mere- 
tricious and  unprofitable  emblazonment. 

In  the  old  countries  there  is  much  in  the 
people’s  surroundings  to  enchain  and  bias  the 
judgment  in  respect  to  art.  There  are  associa- 
tions, for  instauce,  connected  with  the  Gothic 
stylo  to  prejudice  men’s  taste  in  its  favour,  and 
even  to  that  extent  that  they  are  unable  to 
separate  what  is  intrinsic  in  it  from  what  is 
puerile  and  transient ; they  will  not  attempt  to 
extract  its  principle  and  work  upon  that,  but 
insist  on  imitating  all  its  eccentricities.  Gothic, 
like  Egyptian,  art,  was  an  arrested  develop- 
ment ; it  came,  incomplete  as  it  was,  to  an 
untimely  end  with  the  imperfect  religious  and 
political  institutions  with  which  it  was  asso- 
ciated and  which  had,  in  a great  measure, 
moulded  it.  A correlation  or  parallelism  will 
be  found  to  exist  between  all  the  different 
stages  of  art  development,  whenever  and 
wherever  they  may  occur.  A strong  resem- 
blance may  be  observed  in  all  early  art,  whether 
it  be  Egyptian,  Greek,  Italian,  Gothic,  Chinese, 
or  Japanese.  The  art  of  a nation  is  always  the 
faithful  reilex  of  its  intellectual  status,  and  in 
Egyptian  art  we  discern  at  once  indications  of 
the  arrested  development  of  the  intellect  of  the 
people,  caused  by  the  persistent  opposition  of  a 
dominant  and  priestly  caste  to  freedom  of 
thought  and  of  action.  It  is  the  fasliion  to 
extol  Egyptian  civilisation  and  Egyptian  art, 
and  to  exaggerate  the  indebtedness  of  Grecian 
philosophy  and  Grecian  art  to  Egypt.  Why  ! 
Greece  in  a few  centuries  had  overtaken  Egypt 
in  intelligence  and  bad  passed  onto  that  fulness 
of  attainment  which  the  Egyptian  civilisation, 
which  had  lasted  for  as  many  thousands  ®f  years, 
never  approximately  reached ! 


Put  no  faith  in  iriipromptii  geniuses.  Even- 
the  most  highly  endowed  artists  only  attained 
to  their  greatness  by  dint  of  indefatigable 
industry  and  a long  conrso  of  training.  Girls 
and  boys  maybe  able,  in  a certain  sense,  to 
paint  and  to  model  after  attending  an  art- 
school  for  a twelvemonth  or  two,  but  the 
thorough  artist  canuot  be  mado  at  that  rapid 
rate.  Let  America,  above  all  tilings,  believe  in,, 
and  encourage  her  own  sons  to  pursue,  that 
higher  kind  of  art,  which  has  been  recognised 
by  the  highest  order  of  minds  in  all  lands.  Let 
the  public  edifices  be  handed  over  to  talented 
American  artists  as  Colds  for  the  exercise  of 
their  genius  on  historical  painting,  and  let  them 
be  liberally  paid.  Let  the  States  leave  to  their 
painters  and  sculptors  the  foundation  of  their  - 
art-schools  and  the  art-education  of  the  people, - 
as  the  Greeks  and  the  Italians  did.  Do  nat 
commit  the  folly  of  squandering  public  money 
on  national  galleries  of  old  masters  in  tho  hope 
of  encouraging  art  and  forming  taste.  These- 
were  not  the  means  adopted  in  the  great  art 
times.  Tho  true  way  was  always  to  make  a 
continuous  demand  upon  the  exercise  of  native 
talent.  Let  your  national  galleries  consist  of 
the  works  of  your  own  painters  and  sculptors. 
And  then  it  may  be  predicted  that  in  less  than 
half  a century  tho  American  School  of  Art  -will 
be  to  the  front. 


THE  THEEATENED  STRIKE  IN  THE 
COAL  TRADE. 

Again  we  hear  the  note  of  warning  sounded' 
of  an  impending  strike  in  the  coal  trade,  and 
in  view  of  the  probable  consequence  of  this 
system  of  burning  down  the  house  to  get  roast 
pig,  we  may  draw  attention  to  one  possible 
result  of  any  attempt  to  force  up  the  price  of 
coal  by  strikes  which  has  probably  not  yet 
occurred  to  those  immediately  interested  in  the  • 
subject.  As  long  as  we  must  have  coal  for  all 
purposes  of  fuel,  it  may  seem  the  best  policy 
to  combine  for  putting  the  highest  price  on  tho 
labour  of  procuring  it ; but  what  if  the  idea  of 
extensively  available  substitute  for  coal  should 
be  started  ? 

The  last  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review 
gives  an  account  of  the  enormous  petroleum- 
district,  covering  some  1,200  square  miles  of 
territory,  which  lies  to  the  west  of  the  Caspian 
Sea;  and  since  then  the  3/oi'aritj  Post  has  pub-- 
lished  a series  of  letters,  dated  from  Baku,  in 
the  Caspian,  and  from  Batoum,  on  the  Black 
Sea,  which  add,  indeed,  but  little  to  the  facts 
brought  forward  in  the  Edinburgh,  but  which 
give  the  grajjhic  pictui'e  of  a veritable  Geyser 
of  mineral  oil,  springing  into  the  air  to  a height 
of  300  ft.,  and  tearing  up  soil  and  pebbles  in  its 
skyward  leap. 

The  existence  of  this  rich  source  of  mineral 
wealth  in  the  basin  of  the  Caspian  has  long  been 
known  ; and  the  economic  importance  of  the 
product  was  recognised  by  the  astute  foresight 
of  Peter  the  Great.  It  is,  however,  only  about 
ten  years  since  that  the  Russian  Government 
seemed  to  wake  up  to  the  immense  national  im- 
portance of  this  supply,  aud  that  steps  have  been 
taken  which  have  led  to  a rapid  development 
of  the  industry,  rather  in  American  than  in 
Russian  fashion.  Tho  point  that  we  have  to 
urge,  as  affecting  the  colliers,  is  the  nature  and 
value  of  the  refuse  left  when  the  petroleum  is 
distilled  for  commerce. 

This  refuse,  which  is  called  by  the  Russians 
ASTATKi,  is  a treacly  fluid  of  high  calorific  power. 
It  is  said  to  bo  from  three  to  four  times  tho 
calorific  value  of  coal,  for  equal  weights, 
according  to  Russian  calculations.  Petroleum, 
in  its  crude  state,  has  only  about  half  as  much 
again  of  calorific  value  as  coal ; so  that  we  may 
here  perhaps  suspect  an  over  - statement. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  mode  in  which  the 
refuse  is  burned  under  a steam-engine  boiler 
allows  of  so  direct  an  application  of  the  great 
beat  liberated,  as  to  render  such  a prodigious 
economy  as  three  to  one  by  no  means  incredible. 
What  is,  therefore,  thus  indicated  as  possible, 
is  the  production,  almost  gratis  (for  tho  refuse 
is  now  in  part  thrown  away),  of  a fuel  of  thres 
times  the  value  of  coal,  weight  for  weight. 

The  production,  however,  of  such  a fuel  on 
the  shores  of  tho  Caspian  may  be  thought  to 
have  but  little  direct  interest  for  the  English 
collier.  It  is  true  that  the  s:eamer3  on  the 
Caspian,  and  on  the  great  Russian  rivers  and 
canals  that  communicate  with  its  waters,  are 
now  fired  with  astatki ; and  scare  the  locomo- 
tives on  the  new  Trans-Caucasian  and  Trans- 
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Caspian  railways.  Bat  as  neither  Newcastle 
nor  Cardiff  can  export  to  the  Caspian,  we  may 
be  met  by  the  proverb  that  “ it  is  a far  cry  to 
Lochow.”  Very  true,  if  that  were  all.  But  the 
able  and  energetic  men  who  have  succeeded, 
since  1872,  in  driving  American  petroleum  from 
the  Kussian  market,  by  the  cheaper  supplies 
attainable  from  the  Caspian  basin,  are  as  well 
aware  of  the  nature  of  the  Jlediterranean  com- 
merce as  are  any  of  our  own  most  enterprising 
merchants.  A railway  exists  from  Baku,  the 
present  metropolis  of  the  petroleum  district,  to 
the  Russian  port  of  Batoum  on  the  Black  Sea, 
and  in  March  last  kerosine,  the  refined,  product 
of  petroleum,  was  sold  in  Baku  at  a penny  a 
gallon.  The  carriage  to  Batoum  about  doubles 
the  price.  But  it  is  in  contemplation  to  lay 
pipes  along  the  course  of  this  railway,  through 
which  the  crude  oil  shall  be  forced,  without  any 
further  process  of  handling,  as  it  springs  from 
the  soil.  And  if  this  is  accomplished  the  cost 
of  transport  for  the  500  miles  will  be  reduced 
to  a very  small  fraction.  Refineries  are  already 
erected,  or  in  course  of  erection,  at  Batoum ; 
and  on  the  completion  of  the  pipe,  which  is  far 
from  being  an  impossible,  an  unlikely,  or  even 
perhaps  a long-deferred,  contingency,  the  pro- 
duction of  the  costless  astatli  on  the  shores  of 
tho  Euxine,  within  easy  reach  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, will  be  an  accomplished  fact.  And  as  to 
probability  it  should  be  added  that  tho  oil  is 
already  sent  through  sixty  mUes  of  pipe  from 
the  various  wells  to  Baku. 

How  might  this  fact,  when  accomplished, 
affect  Newcastle  ? How  might  it  affect 
Cardiff?  Even  supposing  a brisk  demand  to 
raise  the  price  of  the  astaiki  to  a figure  that 
would  add  enormously  to  the  profits  of  tho 
refiners,  wo  cannot  estimate  it  at  more  than 
one-third  tho  price  of  coal,  free  on  board. 
And  then,  if  the  foregoing  estimate  be  correct, 
the  freight  will  be  only  from  one-third  to  one- 
fourth  the  freight  of  that  of  coal,  exclusive  of 
any  difference  that  may  be  due  to  questions  of 
back-carriage.  Astatki,  in  that  case,  could  be 
sold  in  the  Tyne  or  on  the  Welsh  rivers  at  one- 
third  of  the  price  at  which  English  coal  could  be 
sold  at  Batoum.  How  would  this  affect  Aden, 
Port  Said,  Gibraltar,  Marseilles,  all  the  Mediter- 
ranean, the  Indian,  the  Australian  ports  ? 
Guarding  ourselvo.s  against  vouching  for  the 
accuracy  of  the  statements  now  brought  so 
authoritatively  before  the  public,  we  only  say, 
if  these  things  be  so,  what  may  bo  the  effect  on 
our  coal  export  trade  a few  years  hence  ? 

Our  coal  export  trade  touches  at  present 
on  the  amount  of  twenty  millions  of  tons  per 
annum.  It  must  feed  tho  industry  of  at  least 
from  60,000  to  80,000  colliers.  ^YiU  it  be 
nothing  to  have  so  large  a proportion  of  our 
great  underground  army  thrown  out  of  work? 
Nor  is  that  all.  Coal,  coke,  cinders,  and  arti- 
ficial fuel  now  form  aboitt  two-tliirds  of  our 
entire  export  tonnage.  If  we  suppose  that 
export  to  be  knocked  on  the  head,  we  shall 
only  require  some  ten  millions  of  tons  of 
shipping  to  carry  all  tho  produce  that  we  export 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  out  of  thirty  millions 
of  clearance  tonnage.  The  effect  of  such  a 
disturbance  of  the  course  of  trade  would  bo  (as 
an  arithmetical  matter)  to  raise  tho  jirice  paid 
for  freight  on  our  imports  by  something  like 
50  per  cent. 

The  immediate  bearing  of  the  information  of 
which  wo  have  indicated  the  sources  on  the 
future  of  the  English  coal  trade  is  evident.  The 
question  lately  in  debate  between  masters  and 
men  was  that  of  a proposed  rise  of  15  per  cent, 
in  the  wages  of  the  latter.  This  is  about  equal 
to  Gd.  per  day,  the  present  wages  being  rated  at 
from  23s.  GJ.  to  243.  per  week  on  the  average, 
and  tho  wages  claimed  being  from  273.  to 
28s.  Gd.  per  week.  It  cannot  be  said  that  these 
are  high  wages,  considering  the  extreme  risk, 
toil,  and  discomfort  of  tho  task  of  the  miner. 
But,  unfortunately,  we  are  not  in  a position  to 
determine  the  rate  of  wages  on  considerations 
like  these.  Do  what  we  may,  or  what  any  one 
may,  in  the  present  state  of  civilisation,  wao-es 
havoaninevitable  tendoncyto  settle  themselves. 
The  adjustment  maybe  deferre'd  by  disputes, 
but  it  is  clear  that  a maximum  limit  is  put  upon 
the  rise  of  wages  by  the  competition  of  the 
market.  'We  have  not  at  hand  the  statement 
of  the  coal  yield  of  1882,  but  that  of  1881  was 
at  the  rate  of  311  tons  of  coal  raised  in  the 
course  of  the  year  for  each  workman  returned 


at  all  events,  calculated  from  the  Government 
returns,  every  ton  of  coal  raised  in  1881  cost  43. 
for  labour  alone,  exclusive  of  interest  of  money, 
cost  of  machinery,  royalty,  and  all  expenses 
except  wages.  If  the  same  rate  of  yield  per 
man  was  maintained  in  1882  as  in  1881  (and 
there  was  a diminution  in  this  respect  from 
1871  to  1881),  each  ton  of  coal  will  have  cost 
48.  7d.  for  wages  alone.  If  this  be  so, — and  to 
check  the  calculation  we  only  require  the  yield 
of  coal  in  the  year,  the  number  of  men  em- 
ployed, and  the  average  rate  of  wages, — it  may 
be  very  questionable  whether  the  trade  can 
stand  a rise  in  wages  to  the  rate  of  Ss.  3d.  per 
ton.  What  is  needed  for  the  positive  and  abso- 
lute decision  of  the  question  is  a statement  of 
the  actual  sale  price  of  coal  at  the  pits’  mouth, 
or  before  any  cost  of  transport  has  been  added 
to  the  cost  of  production.  The  Statistical 
Abstract  for  the  United  Kingdom  for  1881 
values  the  154,184,300  tons  of  coal  raised  in 
that  year  at  G5,528,327L  ; figures  which  show 
both  the  largest  quantity  yet  raised  and  the 
highest  price  per  ton  yet  attained,  being  the 
same  as  that  for  1880. 

In  1870  the  highest  rate  of  efficiency  on 
record  was  attained  by  the  colliery  workmen, 
the  yield  of  that  year  having  reached  the 
maximum  of  321  tons  per  man.  Tho  value  of 
coal  at  the  place  of  production  was  estimated  in 
the  Statistical  Abstract  for  1870  at  Ss.  per  ton. 
With  the  general  rise  in  prices  that  occurred 
from  1870  to  1874,  the  price  of  coal  rose  (valued 
as  before)  from  Ss.  to  Ts.  4d.  per  ton.  The 
corresponding  rise  of  wages  it  is  less  easy  to 
ascertain,  but  the  rise  of  nearly  50  per  cent,  in 
the  price  of  coal  was  accompanied  by  a falling 
off  of  22|-  per  cent,  in  efficiency  of  labour, 
each  minor  in  1874  only  winning  an  average  of 
249  tons  of  coal. 

Thus  there  are  three  or  four  of  tho  elements 
needed  for  the  solution  of  the  question  easily 
attainable ; and  tho  main  thing  which  is 
required  for  an  authoritative  opinion  as  to  the 
justice  or  otherwise  of  the  claims  of  tho 
colliers,  is  a statement  of  the  average  wages 
earned  by  them  for  each  year  since  1867,  such 
wages  being  collated  with  tho  cost  of  living  in 
each  year.  These  things  arc  attainable,  pro- 
bably by  Govei-nrcent,  certainly  by  the  coal 
owners;  and,  if  we  could  now  command  them, 
wo  should  be  able  to  put  the  question  in  a 
nutshell. 

As  it  is,  we  have  the  fact  that  the  present 
demand  would  require,  for  wages  alone,  3d.  per 
ton  more  than  the  whole  selling  price  put  on  the 
coal  at  the  place  of  production  in  1870.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  question  is  the  fact  that  the 
selling  value  in  1881  was  66  per  cent,  higher 
than  that  in  1870,  and  the  efficiency  of  the 
miners,  or  yield  per  man,  was  only  3 per  cent, 
less  in  the  latter  than  in  the  former  years.  As 
far  as  this  comparison  goes, — and  its  signifi- 
cance can  hardly  be  denied, — it  looks  as  if  the 
men  had  not  participated  to  a due  extent  in 
so  great  a rise  of  price.  It  is  within  tho  com- 
petence of  the  miners  themselves,  or  of  their 
advisers,  to  clear  up  the  point,  and  that,  it  will 
be  seen,  without  reference  to  tho  accounts  kept 
by  the  masters.  The  “Statistical  Abstract” 
may  give  approximate  prices  only,  but,  running 
over  the  period  front  1867  to  the  present  time, 
they  cannot  be  far  from  the  truth.  Oiir  reading 
of  the  import  of  the  record  of  tho  annual  yield 
per  man  is,  that  as  wages  fall  the  miner  exerts 
himself, — by  piece-work  or  in  some  other  way, — 
to  diminish  his  loss  of  income  by  longer  and 
harder  work.  On  the  other  hand,  with  the 
increased  wages  of  1874  the  men  took  it  more 
easily.  We  are  tho  last  to  blame  them  for 
so  doing.  But  tho  warmer  our  sympathy, 
and  the  more  definite  our  knowledge,  so  far  as 
it  goes,  the  more  desirable  is  it  to  have  the 
missing  link  filled  in.  Given  that,  given  the 
rate  of  wages  in  each  year,  compared  with  tho 
worth  or  purchasing  power  of  wages,  and  we 
have  tho  elements  of  an  equation,  the  use  of 
which  would  at  once  remove  the  decision  of  the 
proper  wages  of  the  colliers  from  the  ground  of 
debate  to  that  of  scientific  proportion.  It  is  in 
the  power  of  either  party  to  supply  tho  informa- 
tion that  we  require.  Which  will  be  the  first  to 
do  so  ? 


as  employed.  Wages  were,  we  apprehend,  then 
10  per  cent,  lower  than  at  present,  as,  not  so  [ receivin 

very  long  ago,  there  was  a rise  to  that  extent.  . Oulross,'  a warrant  of  appointment  to  Her  Koval 
1 aking  these  figures,  which  are  furnished  by,  or,  Highness  the  Princess  of  Wales. 


Messrs.  H.  & J.  Cooper,  of  Great  Pulteney- 
street.  Golden-square,  specialists  in  furniture 
and  decoration,  have  just  had  the  honour  of 
at  the  hands  of  Lord  Colville  of 


ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

At  the  fifth  ordinary  (business)  meeting  of 
the  session,  held  on  Monday  evening  January  7, 
Mr.  Horace  Jones,  president  in  the  chair,  with 
fifteen  member  of  council,  sixty  fellows,  and 
thirty-six  associates,  theminntes  of  the  ordinary 
meeting,  held  December  17,  were  read  and 
signed  as  correct. 

The  decease  of  Jean  Baptiste  Cicerou 
Lesueur,  hon.  and  corr.  member  (royal  gold 
medallist),  and  of  Marie-Antoine  Chenavard, 
hon.  and  corr.  member,  was  announced,  and  the 
communications  in  regard  to  them  were  read  : 
that  on  M.  Lesueur  repeating  in  brief  tho  main 
facts  already  given  in  a communication  from  a 
French  corresponding  member  of  the  Institute 
in  our  columns  (page  5,  anfe),  which  was 
especially  referred  to.  In  regard  to  M.  Chena- 
vard, the  secretary  read  a letter  received  from 
M.  Charles  Lucas,  Hon.  and  Corresponding 
Member,  stating  that  the  deceased,  described 
as  the  “r'enJrJ  doyen  des  archifcctes  frant^ais,” 
was  born  at  Lyon  on  the  4th  of  Mai'ch,  1787, 
so  that  he  had  almost  reached  tho  age  of  ninety- 
seven  years.  He  wrote  a letter  only  last 
October,  in  which  he  expressed  the  pleasure  ho 
felt  in  the  work  of  his  British  colleagues,  re- 
ferring to  tho  volume  of  “Transactions”  he 
had  just  then  received.  He  bad  been  a student 
of  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts,  and  had  travelled 
in  Italy.  In  1827  ho  was  appointed  professor 
of  architecture  in  the  school  of  his  native  town 
of  Lyon,  and  held  the  post  for  thirty-three 
years.  In  1843  he  visited  Egypt  and  Greece, 
and  during  a year’s  travel  made  a large  number 
of  measured  drawings  of  ancient  buildings  in 
both  those  countries.  A speech  delivered  at 
the  funeral  byM.  Bellcmain  gave  an  interesting 
account  of  Chenavard’s  career,  from  which  it 
appeared  that  he  was  tho  founder,  in  1830,  of 
tho  Societe  Academiquo  d’ Architecture  at 
Lyon,  and  its  honorary  president  during  the 
whole  of  his  life.  Ho  was  the  author  of  several 
works,  namely — “ Voyage  en  Gr&ce  et  dans  le 
Levant,”  text,  8vo.,  Lyon,  1849,  and  plates,  fo., 
Lyon,  1858 ; “ Fontaines  Esquisses,”  ob.  fo. 
Lyon,  1864;  “ Sujets  tires  des  Poems  d’Ossian,” 
ob.,fo.,  Lyon,  1868;  “ Les  PoStes,”  ob.,  fo.,  Lyon, 
1874;  “ Theatres  antiques : leur  Grandeur  com- 
par6e,”8vo.,  Lyon,  1880;  and  these  he  presented 
to  ns  at  various  times. 

Several  donations  to  the  library  were  an- 
nounced; and  tho  secretary  read  a letter  from 
M.  Queatel,  the  president  of  the  Societe  Cen- 
trale  des  Arcbitectes,  acknowledging  the  last 
volume  of  the  “Transactions,"  and  speaking  of 
the  interest  which  he  had  found  in  them,  es- 
pecially in  regard  to  the  illustrated  paper  on  the 
architecture  of  Cyprus.  The  volume  had  also 
been  reviewed  by  Dr.  Reicliensperger,  of  Cologne, 
in  a contribution  to  tho  Literaris:he  Rundschaxi, 
a well-known  Catholic  journal,  published  at 
Wiirtzburg.  Herr  Ende,  of  Berlin,  a recently- 
'lected  hon.  corresponding  member,  had  sent 
through  Mr.  MacLachlan  tho  plans  of  several 
new  buildings  in  Germany;  and  tho  institute 
had  been  indebted  fora  number  of  little  kind- 
nesses shown  and  services  rendered  to  British 
students  of  architecture  and  other  winners  of 
those  Institute  prizes  which  enabled  them  to 
make  a continental  tour  for  purposes  of  study. 
This  last  year  the  holder  of  the  Godwin  Bursary, 
who  selected  North  Germany  for  his  tour, 
was  assisted  in  every  possible  way  by  Herr 
Ende,  who  invited  him  to  his  house  and  made 
much  of  him  during  hia  stay  in  Berlin.  Dr. 
Schlieraann  had  presented  his  now  work  on 
Troy,  and  a recent  photograph  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  at  Athens,  the  work  of  Ritter  von 
Hansen,  of  Vienna,  and  of  another  architect, 
had  been  received  from  Mr.  Arthur  Cates.  The 
correspondence  all  through  the  past  year  with 
M.  Charles  Lucas  (Paris)  had  not  only  been 
constant,  bnt  of  the  utmost  value  to  those  who 
had  to  transact  the  business  of  this  Institute. 
He  had  translated  the  “Suggestions  for  the 
Conduct  of  Architectural  Competitions,”  and 
the  translation  had  been  printed  in  the  Compte 
R-^ndu,  jus*,  published,  of  tho  last  Congress  of 
French  architects.  Referr'n  ' to  tho  now  exten- 
sive foreign  correspondence  of  the  Institute,  the 
Secretary  read  the  following  letter  from  Mr. 
John  H.  Sturgis,  Vice-President  of  tho  Society 
of  Architects  of  Boston,  U.S.A. : — 

Dear  Sir, — Herewith  I send  you  a copy  of  the 
First  Series  of  the  ‘Sketch  Book  of  the  Architec- 
tural Association  of  Boston,'  and  would  beg  you  to 
allow  me  the  honour  of  presenting  it  to  tho  Institute. 

It  is  a reproduction  of  the  sketches  of  members  of 
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tlio  Association,  junior  to  tho  Society  of  Architects, 
composed  principally  of  young  men  not  practising 
on  their  own  account,  but  employed  in  architects’ 
offices.  Some  of  them  since  tho  book  was  issued 
have  'hung  out  their  own  shingle,’  to  use  an 
Americanism.  The  Association  has  no  actual  con- 
nexion with  the  Institute,  or  with  any  chapter,  but 
is  a society  per  se.  It  has  a monthly  meeting,  when 
sketches  are  exhibited,  being  generally  a »rq;‘ei,  and 
then  they  ask  one  of  the  well-known  members  of  the 
Boston  Society  of  Architects  to  come  and  criticise 
and  give  the  awards  of  merit,  or  rather,  I should 
say  that  the  members  of  the  Association  vote  the 
awards  after  listening  to  the  careful  criticisms 
of  their  senior,  and  usually  according  to  tho  tenor 
of  his  remarks,  although  they  are  not  bound  by 
them.  Let  me  say,  in  a few  words,  that  we  have 
a parent  society  in  America  with  its  locus  in 
New  York,  called  the  American  Institute  of 
Architects,  composed  of  Fellows  and  Associates  or 
Junior  Members.  These  Fellows  and  Associates 
live  in  all  the  different  States  of  the  Union, 
and  are  practising  architects  belonging  to  local 
‘ Chapters,’  each  chapter  having  its  separate  organi- 
sation, with  its  own  officers.  The  Presidents  of  the 
various  Chapters  are  Vice-Presidents  of  the  Insti- 
tute. The  Chapters  generally  meet  once  a month  ; 
the  Institute  has  stated  meetings  for  election?,  &c. 
A convention  of  all  the  Chapters  is  held  once  a year 
in  some  city  whore  there  is  a Chapter,  and  is  pre- 
sided over  by  the  officers  of  the  Institute, — here 
officers  for  the  enusing  year  are  chosen,  papers  are 
read,  &c.,  and  discussions  are  held.  There  are 
Chapters  in  all  the  principal  cities — New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Washington,  Baltimore,  Chicago, 
Cincinnati,  Boston,  &c.  My  few  words  have  ex- 
tended too  far  already.  Pray  accept  my  thanks  for 
the  copy  of  the  Transactions,  which  I shall  have 
much  pleasure  in  presenting  to  the  Boston  Society 
of  Architects. — Verv  truly  yours, 

John  H.  Stuhgis, 

Fellow  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects.” 

The  usual  vote  of  thanks  having  been  voted  to 
the  various  donors, 

The  non.  Secretary  also  announced  that  the 
Council  had  that  day  examined  and  approved 
the  work  of  William  Alfred  Pite,  the  Pugin 
Travelling  Student  for  18S3,  and  that  the  full 
amount  of  501.  had  been  awarded  to  him. 
The  Hon.  Secretary  referred  to  Mr.  Fite’s 
numerous  sketches  and  measured  drawings, 
and  read  a letter  from  Mr.  Pite,  with  some  par- 
ticulars of  his  work  in  Oxfordshire,  the  ground 
he  had  selected  for  sketching. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  also  announced  that  tho 
Council  were  considering  a scheme  for  pre- 
senting the  Pugin  Travelling  Student  with  a 
Medal  (as  well  as  the  sum  of  501.)  to  be  called 
the  Pugin  Medal,  it  being  felt  that  the  students 
would  be  gratified  in  obtaining  a more  enduring 
memorial  of  their  labour  than  the  mere  money 
which  to  them  perished  in  the  using. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  then  announced  that -the 
Council  had  appointed,  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  the  arrangements  for  the  General 
Conference  of  Architects  to  bo  held  in  London 
in  May  next,  a Special  Committee,  consisting 
principally  of  the  Presidents  of  Societies  of 
Architects  in  the  various  provincial  centres, 
who  had  all  consented  to  act,  namely  : — 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association,  Mr.  David 
MacGibbon. 

Glasgow  Institute  of  Architects,  Mr.  James 
Thomson,  Fellow. 

Glasgow  Society  of  Architects,  Mr.  James  Sellar?. 

Royal  Institute  of  Architects  of  Ireland,  Mr.  J.  J. 
McCurdy. 

Berks  Archaaological  and  Architectural  Society, 
Mr.  James  Rutland. 

Birmingham  Architectural  Association,  Mr.  John 
J.  Bateman. 

Leeds  and  Yorkshire  Architectural  Society, 
Mr.  Edward  Birchhll,  Fellow. 

Leicester  and  Leicestershire  Society  of  Architects, 
Mr.  R.  J.  Goodacro,  Fellow'. 

Manchester  Society  of  Architects,  Mr.  John 
Holden,  Fellow. 

Northern  Architectural  Association,  Mr.  Frank 
W.  Rich. 

Nottingham  Architectural  Association,  Mr. 
Fothergill  Watson. 

York  Architectural  Association,  Mr.  Walter  G. 
Penty. 

With  the  following  Metropolitan  repre- 
sentatives, namely : — 

Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  — John 
Whiehcord,  F.S.A. , Past  President ; James  Fergus- 
SOD,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  Past  Vice-President ; Arthur 
W.  Blomtield,  M.A.,  P.S.A.,  Member  of  Council; 
Thomas  Blashill,  Fellow  ; Edward  A.  Gruning, 
Fellow ; J.  Douglass  Mathews,  Fellow  ; and  K. 
Phend  Spiers,  F.S.A.,  Fellow. 

Architectural  Association,  Cole  A.  Adams, 
Fellow. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  balloted  for 
and  declared  to  be  duly  elected  : — 


AS  FELLOWS. 

Thomas  Turnbull,  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 

Thomas  Elworthy,  St.  Leonard’s-on-Sea. 

Harrv  Siddon  Greaves,  Associate,  Cape  Town. 

Harold  Ainsworth  Peto,  Associate,  11,  Argyll 
street,  Regent-street,  London. 

Ernest  Henry  Bayer,  Adelaide,  Australia. 

John  Dunn,  Associate,  1,  Johu-street,  St.  James’i- 
square,  London. 

AS  ASSOCIATES. 

Joseph  Henry  Ball  (Exam.  1883),  Chigwell. 

Thomas  Bostock  Whinney  (Exam.  1882),  London. 

AS  HONOUARY  ASSOCIATE. 

Frederick.  William  Yeates,  London. 

Mr.  H.  Langston  then  put  a question  of 
which  ho  had  given  notice,  as  to  why  the  pro- 
ceedings at  the  meetings  were  not  more  fully 
reported,  and  cited  one  or  two  cases.  After 
some  discussion,  in  which  Mr.  W.  Woodward, 
Mr.  Phene  Spiers,  Mr.  Arthur  Cates,  and  other 
members  took  part, it  was  understood  as  admitted 
that  there  were  some  grounds  for  bringing 
up  the  question,  and  that  the  executive  officers 
would  in  future  carry  out  what  seemed  to  be 
the  general  desire  of  the  members. 

Another  question,  of  which  notice  had  been 
given,  referred  to  the  Eastbourne  Improve- 
ment Act,  1870,  wherein  it  was  set  down  that 
“ Every  candidate  for  the  office  of  building 
surveyor  shall  be  of  the  full  age  of  twenty-five 
years,  properly  skilled  and  educated  in  the  art 
and  practice  of  building,  and  shall  hold  a certi- 
ficate of  the  Royal  Institute  of  BritishArchitccts 
....  that  he  has  been  examined  and  is  com- 
petent for  such  office;”  and  to  the  fact  that 
the  Board  of  Examiners,  appointed  by  the 
Institute,  under  the  33rd  section  of  the  Metro- 
politan Building  Act,  1855,  declined  to  examine 
a candidate  unless  he  made  abonu-fide  statement 
that  be  intended  to  apply  fora  district  surveyor- 
ship  in  London.  Tho  question  put  by  Mr.  Lacy 
W.  Ridge  was,  ‘‘  Whether  that  bona  ■ fide 
statement  formed  part  of  the  statute  estab- 
lishing tho  examination  ? ” The  answer  given 
by  the  President  was,  that  in  his  opinion  it  did 
not  form  a part. 

Mr.  Ridge  thought  that  the  statement  now 
required  from  candidates  applying  to  bo  ex- 
amined virtually  rendered  abortive  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Legislature,  as  shown  in  the 
Eastbourne  Improvement  Act,  1879,  and  he 
was  of  opinion  that  the  time  had  come  when 
the  District  Surveyors’  Examination  might  be 
made  applicable  to  any  similar  .appointment 
throughout  tho  country.  He  would,  therefore, 
propose  that  it  be  referred  to  the  Council  to 
consider  whether  the  “ statement  ” conld  not 
be  so  modified  as  to  make  the  examination 
applicable  throughout  the  country,  and  so  carry 
out  the  intention  of  the  legislature  in  tho  East- 
bourne Improvement  Act,  1879. 

The  President  accepted  on  his  own  part  and 
on  that  of  the  Council  tho  desire  expressed  by 
Mr.  Ridge,  and  hoped  soon  to  see  as  many  can- 
didates at  the  district  snrveyora’  examinations 
as  might  choose  to  present  themselves. 

Mr.  Charles  Fowler  doubted  whether  the 
Board  appointed  by  the  Institute  had  sufficient 
powers  to  examine  any  except  those  qualifying 
for  the  office  of  district  surveyor  under  the  Act 
of  Parliament.  Further  instructions  were 
necessary  from  tho  Council  before  the  Board 
could  take  action  in  the  matter,  and  it  would,  in 
his  opinion,  be  desirable  to  wait  until  the  next 
appointment  of  the  Board  in  May,  for  possibly 
some  members  of  the  present  Board  might 
object  to  examine  in  subjects  beyond  the 
sphere  of  district  surveyors  in  London.  For 
instance,  drainage  would  have  to  be  included 
in  any  general  examination  applicable  through- 
out the  country. 

After  a few  remarks  from  Mr.  Henry  Daw- 
son and  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  tho 
thirbj  -third  section  of  tho  Metrojjolitan  Building 
Act,  1855. 

Mr.  Edward  I’ Anson  seconded  the  motion, 
and  it  was  resolved  ‘‘  That  it  he  referred  to  the 
Council  to  consider  whether  the  statement  (that 
the  candidate  intends  to  apply  for  a district 
surveyorship  in  London)  could  not  be  so  modi- 
fied as  to  make  the  examination  applicable 
throughout  the  country,  and  so  carry  out  the 
intention  of  the  Legislature  in  the  Eastbourne 
Improvement  Act,  1879. 

THE  ELECTION  OF  THE  COUNCIL. 

The  motion,  in  two  parts,  of  which  notice  had 
been  given,  in  reference  to  the  election  of  the 
Council,  proposed  by  Mr.  Ridge,  and  seconded 
by  Mr.  William  White,  F.S.A.,  having  been  dis- 
I cussed  by  Messrs.  Wyatt,  C.  Barry,  11.  W.  Edis^ 
I prof.  Kerr,  J.  Jennings,  H.  Dawson,  R.  Phene 


Spiers,  Alex.  Payne,  and  Ralph  Nevill,  it  was 
resolved,  “ That  (1)  in  the  opinion  of  this  meet- 
ing it  is  desirable  that  some  alteration  in  tho 
composition  of  the  Council  shoiild  be  made  at 
each  annual  election ; (2)  that  it  be  referred 
to  the  Council  to  consider  what  alterations  in 
the  By-laws  are  necessary’  to  cai-ry  out  the 
above  resolution.” 

The  proceedings  of  the  business  meeting 
being  at  an  end,  and  the  President  having 
asked  whether,  at  that  advanced  hour  (ten 
p.ra.),  the  members  would  hold  tho  special 
general  meeting  summoned  to  take  place  at 
the  close  of  tho  business  meeting,  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  meeting  was  moved  by  Professor 
Kerr,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Wyatt,  Fellow.  The 
motion  was  put  to  the  meeting  and  lost,  and  the 
President  formally  declared  the  business  meeting 
terminated. 

The  special  general  meeting,  of  which  notice 
had  been  given,  was  then  held,  to  consider  a 
proposed  alteration  in  By-laws  XXVI.  and 
XXVII.  The  notice  convening  the  meeting 
having  been  read,  the  Hon.  Secretary  stated 
that  the  meeting  had  been  summoned  in  pur- 
suance of  the  intention  announced  by  tho 
President  in  Lis  opening  address  of  this  session, 
to  propose  the  substitution  of  new  By-laws  in. 
place  of  By-laws  XXVI.  and  XXVII.  now  in 
force,  and  that  the  propositions  were  made  on 
the  part  of  the  Council,  namely : — 

To  substitute  for  the  By-law  XXVI.,  actually 
in  force,  the  following  : — 

” Any  Fellow  or  Hon.  Fellow  shall  be  eligible 
to  be  nominated  by  the  Council  as  President, 
but  no  Member  who  has  filled  tho  office  for  two 
successive  years  shall  be  again  eligible  for  the 
Presidency  until  the  expiration  of  two  years 
from  tho  termination  of  his  tenure  of  office.” 

To  substitute  for  the  By-law  XXVII., 
actually  in  force,  tho  following  : — 

“Any  Fellow  who  is  or  has  been  a Member 
of  Council  shall  be  eligible  to  be  nominated  by 
the  Council  as  Vice-President,  but  no  Vice- 
President  who  has  filled  the  ofiice  for  six  suc- 
cessive years  shall  be  eligible  for  re-election  as 
Vice-President  until  tho  expiration  of  twelve 
months  from  the  termination  of  his  tenure  of 
office.” 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Edis,  and  seconded  by 
I Mr.  Christian,  “ That,  in  place  of  By-law  XXVI. 
actually  in  force,  the  words  proposed  by  tho 
Council  be  substituted.” 

An  amendment,  moved  by  Jlr.  Henry  Daw- 
son, and  seconded  by  Mr.  Jennings,  to  leave 
out  the  Avords  “or  Hon.  Fellow,”  having  been 
put  to  tho  meeting,  Avas  carried. 

The  original  motion  as  amended  having  been 
put  to  the  meeting,  Avas  carried  nem.  con. 

With  reference  to  By-law  XXVII.,  it  was 
moved  by  Mr.  Edis,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  R 
Phene  Spiers,  “That,  in  place  of  By-law 
XXVII.  actually  in  force,  the  Avords  proposed 
by  tho  Council  bo  substituted.”  The  motion, 
having  been  put  to  the  meeting,  Avas  carried 
new.  con.  The  meeting  then  adjourned, 


INDIAN  ENGINEERING.* 

In  these  papers,  irrigation  and  the  conserva- 
tion of  water, — subjects  of  paramount  import- 
ance in  a country  like  India, — occupy,  as  they 
should  do,  the  chief  consideration. 

An  elaborate  and  interesting  account  is  given 
by  Mr.  R.  G.  Kennady,  Exec.  Engineer  of  the 
Bari  Doab  Canal  of  the  irrigating  duty  it 
performs,  i.e.,  the  proportion  of  the  useful 
effect  to  the  loss  resulting  from  various  causes, 
with  a view  to  determining  the  necessary 
supply  of  water  required  to  irrigate  a given 
area.  Even  in  a country  like  India,  it  appears 
that  the  loss  through  evaporatiou  in  tho  hottest 
months  bears  but  a small  proportion  to  the  loss 
through  absorption.  The  former,  amounting  to 
about  one-eigbth  of  an  inch  per  day,  while  the 
latter  reaches  ten  times  that  amount.  The 
total  loss  from  various  causes  amounts  to 
72  per  cent,  of  the  water  pumped  into  the 
canal,  so  that  the  duty  performed  is  only 
28  per  cent.  It  seems  probable  from  the 
remarks  of  Mr.  T.  Higham,  Sup.  Engineer, 
and  others,  that,  with  care  and  management, 
a saving  of  another  IG  per  cent,  might  possibly 
be  effected;  even  then  tho  loss  Avould  appear 
excessive. 

We  have  also  an  interesting  account  by 
Mr.  F.  L.  Dibble,  M.I.C.E,,  of  an  ingenious 

I • Edited  by  Lieutenant-Col.  A.  M.  Brandreth,  R.E. 

' Principal  of  the  Thomason  Ciril  Engineering  College, 
i Eoorkee.  Sept.,  1833. 
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Staging  emplojed  by  him  during  the  recent 
Afghan  war,  on  the  Jhelum  and  Rawalpindi 
•eaction  of  the  Punjab  Northern  State  Railway, 
•to  enable  the  girders  to  be  laid  across  the 
piers  of  the  larger  bridges  with  the  greatest 
■rapidity. 

Framed  trestles  were  formed  of  timber  about 
73  ft.  long,  8 ft.  wide  at  the  top,  and  20  ft.  at 
the  base. 

The  feet  of  these  trestles  were  let  into 
sockets  cut  in  the  piers  at  the  water-lcTel,  and 
they  were  easily  hoisted  into  position.  After 
use  at  one  span,  they  were  floated  to  the  nest 
‘With  great  facility.  The  system  seems  very 
simple,  effective,  and  economical,  and  could  be 
employed  at  home. 

We  have  also  by  the  same  author  an  account 
of  an  improvised  overhead  wire-way,  which  is 
snggestive,  and  might  be  usefully  employed  in 
TOme  of  the  mining  districts  of  England  and 
•Wales. 

The  most  interesting  and  useful  contribution 
•to  these  papers  is  a note  by  Mr.  G.  L.  Moles- 
worth,  on  high  masonry  dams.  It  is  principally 
a translation  of  some  observations  of  JI. 
•Bouvier,  which  appeared  in  the  “ Annales  des 
1 onts  et  Chausseoa,”  vol.  x.,  5th  Series,  No.  32, 
on  the  well-known  investigations  of  Delocre 
and  Graff.  The  observations  of  M.  Bouvier 
will  fully  repay  careful  study. 

The  first  idea  of  a masonry  dam  is  founded 
on  the  statical  condition  that  the  weight  of  any 
part  of  the  superstructure  should  overbalance 
the  pressure  of  the  water  against  it.  Thus  the 
two  faces  would  bo  planes  meeting  in  a ridge 
at  the  water-level.  As,  however,  the  water  in 
■the  reservoir  is  liable  to  rise  above  the  normal 
level  at  times  of  flood,  and  to  be  lashed  into 
waves  by  the  wind,  but  principally  because  the 
limit  of  the  strength  of  the  masonry  to  resist 
crushing  is  approached  in  dams  of  great  height, 
the  simple  wedge-shaped  section  requires  con- 
siderable modification,  especially  towards  the 
base. 

The  above  considerations  are  thorouo'hly 
acivestigated  by  M.  Bouvier.  The  Hne  of  thrust 
-through  the  masonry  of  the  dam  is  determined 
by  equating  the  moment  of  tbe  water  pressure 
and  the  moment  of  the  stability  of  the  oppoaino- 
masonry  at  successive  depths.  In  estimating 
the  resistance  of  the  masonry  to  the  thrust 
II.  Bouvier  shows  that  the  horizontal  section 
does  not  properly  represent  the  strength  there 
as  assumed  in  the  investigations  of  Delocre  and 
Graff,  but  that  the  section  should  be  taken 
perpendicular  to  the  thrust.  The  formul®  are 
very  complex,  and  involve  tedious  calculation  in 
their  application.  In  order  to  simplify  them 
and  bring  the  calculations  within  reasonable 
limits,  Molesworth  gives  some  approximations, 
for  which  be  very  justly  claims  no  mathematical 
accuracy,  as  they  omit  the  important  factor,  the 
weight  of  the  masonry.  They  seem,  however, 
to  give  results  closely  resembling  M.  Bouvier’a 
especially  where  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
miasonry  is  about  2^,  and  is  capable  of  sus- 
taining 25,000  lb.  per  foot  sup.  Nevertheless 
it  IS  very  undesirable  to  make  use  of  formulm 
which  do  not  include  all  the  factors,  and 
which  would  necessarily  fail  under  exceptional 
conditions.  It  is  true,  as  Molesworth  points  out, 
that  if  the  masonry  have  au  increased  weight 
the  resultant  pressure  passes  nearer  the  centre 
of  the  mass,  where  the  masonry  is  more  capable 
of  offering  resistance;  but  it  usually  happens 
that  an  increased  weight  is  accompanied  by  an 
increased  strength,  and  it  is  not  necessary  that 
■the  thrust  should  pass  closer  to  the  centre  of 
the  mass.  The  masonry  should,  under  such 
circumstances,  be  reduced  in  quantity.  No 
uoubt  the  factor  of  safety  10  will  cover  a multi- 
tude of  sins,  but,  in  order  to  ensure  the  existence 
of  such  a factor  in  our  formula),  the  greatest 
possible  accuracy  is  desirable.  It  seems  pro- 
bable from  the  remarkably  close  agreement  in 
the  sections  obtained  by  the  use  of  Molesworth'a 
•and  M.  Bouvier’s  formula)  for  dams  constructed 
of  masonry  of  various  weights,  that  the  wei-^ht 
18  involved  in  Molesworth’a  formal®  in  some 
obscure  form,  but,  as  we  are  not  favoured  with 
•Lis  analytical  investigations,  it  is  impossible  to 
discover  if  such  is  really  tbe  case. 

M.  Bou-vier’s  calculations,  in  common  with 
most  writers  of  note,  are  entirely  based  on  the 
•strength  of  the  masonry  to  resist  crushing. 
Although  this  is  of  vital  importance  in  tbe  lower 
part  of  the  structure,  it  is  not  only  unneces- 
sary, but  it  may  lead  to  considerable  error  in 
the  upper  part,  because,  if  the  theory  of  the 
t.ransmissioa  of  thrusts  be  properly  attended  to 
ithe  strength  of  the  masonry  will  be  far  more 


than  sufficient  to  resist  the  crushing  stress  down 

to  about  100  ft.  from  the  summit. 

The  theory  of  the  transmission  of  pressure 
points  outthat,  if  the  resultant  pass  within  one- 
third  of  the  diameter  from  either  face,  the 
opposite  side  will  be  in  tension, — a condition 
inadmissible  in  masonry,  as  it  tends  to  open  the 
joints,  andjultimately  destroy  tbe  stability,  and 
should  be  especially  avoided  in  dams  where  an 
open  joint  on  the  inner  face  would  allow  the 
water  of  the  reservoir  to  enter  and  exert  a con- 
siderable lifting  force  on  the  masonry.  Starting 
on  these  principles,  the  theoretical  form  to  give 
to  the  upper  part  of  a dam  is  a very  simple 
matter.  The  results  obtained  differ  very  con- 
siderably from  those  obtained  by  M.  Bouvier. 


Thus  let  A B C represent  the  upper  part  of 
a masonry  dam;  draw  the  lines  A D and  A E 
cutting  each  horizontal  line  into  three  equal 
parts.  The  centre  of  gravity  of  the  masonry 
above  any  horizontal  line  is  vertically  over  its 
point  of  intersection  with  A D.  The  resultant 
(p),  of  the  pressure  of  the  water(/)  acting  at 
one-third  the  height  A B and  of  the  weight  of 
the  masonry  ic  acting  through  D ; passes 
through  E. 

Tbe  proportion  of  the  base  B C (d)  to  A B 
(h)  is  determined  by  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
masonry. 

Thus,  taking  a cubic  foot  of  water  as  our 
unit  of  weight,  and  supposing. the  masonry  to 
have  a specific  gravity  2J,  then, — 

W h-  (jdh 

J=- 

and  from  similar  triangles  A B C,  G D E, 
d = ^ ^ Ji_  _ h 

100°’  ^ ^ equals  100  ft.,  B C would  equal 

jTVg  = 63  ft.  when  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
masonry  is  2‘5. 

If  tbe  specific  gravity  had  been  taken  at  1^ 
d would  have  equalled  82  ft.,  showing  that  the 
weight  of  the  masonry  should  not  be  disre^-arded 
as  iu  Molesworth’a  formul®.  “ 

To  determine  the  depth  to  which  the  tri- 
angular section  may  be  carried  before  it  becomes 
necessary  to  take  into  account  the  crushing  of 
the  masonry,  produce  G E and  draw  C F H 
perpendicular,  and  B II  parallel  to  it.  Then  C 
^ (^i)  represents  the  extent  of  the  masonry 
offering  resistance  to  the  thrust  p at  the  level 
B C,  as  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Bouvier.  And  as 
C F 13  one -third  C H,  by  the  law  of  trans- 
mission of  pressures,  half  the  crushino-  strength 
of  the  section  C H will  be  called  into  play  in 
resisting  the  pressure  p.  Suppose  the  maximum 
crushing  force  c allowable  on  the  masonry  be 
2a, 000  lb.  per  square  foot,  or  41Cf  cubic  feet  of 
water.  Then, — 
c d , , d,«i 

P - Y'  " — Y'  easily  obtain 

Therefore,  iu  this  particular  case  the  tri- 
angular section  may  be  carried  down  119  ft 
from  the  summit.  Beyond  that  depth  the  outer 
face  requires  an  increased  batter.  And  at  the 
same  depth  the  inne.  ice  should  also  commence 
to  batter,  m order  that  the  thrust  due  to  the 
weight  when  the  reservoir  is  empty  should  not 
pass  within  one-third  the  diameter  from  it. 
M.  Bouvier’s  theory  may  be  applied  correctly 
m determining  the  proper  form  of  tbe  lower 
portion  of  the  structure  in  which  the  crushing 
strength  has  to  be  our  guide.  The  full  line  in  the 
figure  shows  the  outline  form  of  a dam  calculated 


by  Moleswortb  on  M.  Bonvier’s  principles.  The 
dotted  line  shows  the  corresponding  section  re- 
sulting from  his  own  formul®,  and  the  chain 
dot  the  necessary  modification  resulting  from 
the  application  of  the  principles  of  transmission. 
The  necessary  thickness  at  the  summit  may 
with  advantage  be  given  so  as  to  overhang,  to 
some  extent. 


COTTAGE  AND  STABLES,  HAMPSTEAD. 

This  little  building  has  been  recently  erected 
on  the  Greenhill  Estate,  Hampstead.  It  has 
been  designed  so  as  to  obtain  on  a small  plot  of 
ground,  stabling  for  four  horses,  large  coach- 
house, washhouse,  and  coachman’s  residence. 

The  rapid  fall  of  ground  from  the  road  has 
been  utilised  by  placing  the  stables,  harness- 
room,  &c.,  on  basement  level,  with  an  inclined 
way  for  horses.  The  coach-house  and  residence 
are  entered  at  the  roadway  level.  The  latter 
has  two  good  sitting-rooms,  five  bedrooms,  bath- 
room, and  good  offices.  The  elevation  is  in  a 
simple  Renaissance  style,  faced  with  Leicester- 
shire red  bricks  and  tiles. 

^ The  architect  is  Mr.  Theodore  K.  Green,  of 
No.  58,  Finsbury-pavement  and  Hampstead. 
The  builders  are  Messrs.  Bowyer,  of  Dulwich. 


HOSPITAL  FOR  INFECTIOUS  DISEASES, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 

We  illustrate  this  week  Mr.  A.  B.  Gibson's 
designs  placed  first  in  this  competition  by  Mr. 
Worthington,  the  architectural  assessor  retained 
by  the  committee  to  advise  them  as  to  the 
merits  of  the  designs  submitted.  The  instruc- 
tions of  the  committee  to  competing  architects 
were  for  a hospital,  on  the  pavilion  system,  for 
eighty-four  beds,  divided  into  six  ward  blocks. 
Each  ward  block  to  have  one  large  ward  for  ten 
patients,  one  ward  for  two  patients,  and  two 
single-bed  wards;  the  nurses'  duty-room  to  be 
so  placed  as  to  have  windows  (if  possible) 
looking  into  all  the  wards.  The  cost  of  the 
building  not  to  exceed  1201.  per  bed. 

The  site  is  almost  rectangular,  and  contains 
about  ten  acres,  allowing  ample  space  for  the 
effectual  isolation  of  the  wards.  In  the  design 
wo  illustrate,  the  administrative  block  is  placed 
centrally  on  the  ground,  with  tbe  ward  blocks, 
three  on  each  side,  connected  by  ventilated 
corridors.  The  ward  blocks  are  all  placed 
north  and  south  on  the  ground,  in  order  to 
secure  plenty  of  sunshine,  and  by  this  distribu- 
tion of  the  wards  the  prevailing  westerly  winds 
blowing  between  the  ward  blocks  preclude  the 
chance  of  infection  being  carried  from  one  por- 
tion of  the  hospital  to  another.  The  exterior 
of  the  building  is  of  a simple  domestic  cha- 
racter, and  will  be  executed  in  red  brick. 

The  author  of  the  design,  iu  his  report,  pro- 
poses to  employ  all  tbe  latest  improvements 
in  hospital  construction.  Captain  Douglas 
Galton’s  ventilating  grates  have  been  provided 
in  ^11  the  wards,  and,  in  addition,  steam  is 
employed  for  warming  air  admitted  into  the 
wards  in  cold  weather.  The  vitiated  air  is 
extracted  from  the  wards  by  means  of  powerful 
air-pump  ventilators,  provided  with  steam  coils, 
to  assist  their  action ; the  lighting  to  be  by  means 
of  Swan’s  Patent  Incandescent  lamps.  The 
drainage  system  has  been  carefully  considered, 
and  plans  and  details  of  the  drains  accompanied 
the  drawing,  showing  the  author’s  ideas  as  to 
ventilation,  flushing,  disinfection,  &c. 

Mr.  Gibson  has  received  instructions  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  working  drawings,  and  it  is 
expected  that  tenders  for  the  erection  of  the 
building  will  be  obtained  early  in  the  spring. 


The  Annual  Sapper  of  the  workmen  at 
the  Kingsbury  Iron  Works  (Messrs.  B.  & H. 
Houghton  Brown,  proprietors),  Kingsbury-road, 
Bail’s-pond,  took  place  on  Saturday  evening  at 
the  Railway  Tavern,  St.  Jnde’s-atreet,  when 
about  thirty  sat  down  to  a capital  supper.  The 
chair  was  occupied  by  Mr.  E . Houghton  Brown, 
who  was  supported  by  Mr.  B.  Allen,  Mr. 
Newman  occupying  the  vice.  The  toast  of 
“ Tbe  Firm,”  was  heartily  received,  and 
responded  to  by  the  Chairman,  who  expressed 
regret  at  the  unavoidable  absence  of  his 
brother,  Mr.  E.  Houghton  Brown,  who  said 
he  hoped  next  year  to  see  double  the  number 
sit  down,  as  such  gatherings  as  these  went  a 
long  way  to  cement  the  good  feeling  which 
should  always  exist  between  master  and 
workmen. 
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THE  INTEEIOK  OE  KATISBON 
CATHEDKAL. 

This  cathedral  has  been  previously  illustrated 
by  Mr.  Brewer’s  drawings  of  its  characteristic 
German  apse  and  its  side  altars,  with  their 
baldachins.  The  view  now  published  is  one 
looking  across  the  transepts  towards  the  choir. 
The  justness  of  proportion  that  distinguishes 
this  cathedral,  and  its  beautiful  internal  effects 
as  evening  draws  in,  will  be  remembered  long 
after  the  very  many  other  interesting  points  of 
the  building  are  forgotten.  Excepting  the  sunk 
spandrels  to  the  nave  arcade,  which  give  an 
uncomfortable  appearance  of  thinness  to  the 
wall,  there  seems  to  be  nothing  lacking  in  its 
perfection.  The  detail  is  so  well  designed  that 
it  is  never  obtrusive,  and  leaves  the  eye  to 
enjoy  the  complete  calmness  and  repose  of  the 
interior. 

There  is  no  large  windowin  the  north  transept, 
as  a tower  erected  for  scaffolding  purposes 
when  the  church  was  being  built  still  remains 
(and  one  would  not  wish  it  away)  against  the 
exteraal  wall.  A holy  well  with  a beautiful 
canopy  stands  in  the  south  transept.  The  mass 
of  carved  figures  to  the  right  of  the  picture  are 
the  corbels  under  a wall  arcade  which,  grouping 
into  a mass,  hide  the  arches  they  carry.  The 
drawing  is  from  a study  in  ink  made  on  the 
spot. 


CHURCH,  VICARAGE,  AND 
PARISH  ROOM.  CHRIST  CHURCH, 
NORTH  KENSINGTON. 

The  above  vicarage  is  just  being  completed. 
It  consists  of  basement  with  larder,  beer-cellur, 
wine-cellars,  and  a large  coal-cellar.  On  the 
ground-floor  are  dining  and  drawing  rooms, 
study,  kitchen,  scullery,  cook’s  pantry,  china 
and  store  room,  lavatory,  and  water-closet.  On 
the  first-floor  are  four  bedrooms,  a dressing- 
room,  a bath-room,  and  a water-closet  on  the 
half-landing.  On  the  second-floor  there  are  five 
bedrooms,  and  box  and  cistern  room.  It  is 
built  of  stock  bricks,  with  red  brick  dressings 
to  all  quoins  and  door  and  window  jambs.  It 
is  covered  with  tiles.  Special  attention  has 
been  paid  to  ventilation  and  sanitary  matters, 
and  a large  shaft  runs  to  the  top  of  the  bouse 
to  take  the  smells  from  the  kitchen.  The  con- 
tract is  1,894J.  The  architect  is  Mr.  J.  E.  K. 
Cutts,  of  28,  Southampton-street,  Strand.  The 
church  was  finished  and  opened  in  April,  1881 ; 
it  was  designed  by  the  same  architect,  and  was 
built  by  Messrs.  Hook  & Oldrey.  It  seats  750 
people,  and  cost,  including  fittings,  architect, 
and  everything  complete,  5,103Z.  The  parish- 
room  will  probably  be  commenced  in  the  spring, 
and  the  estimated  cost  is  1,0001. 


PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND, 
HARTLEPOOL. 

The  above  church,  of  which  we  give  an 
illustration  this  week,  is  built  on  the  site  of  an 
old  stone  quarry  at  the  junction  of  Brougham- 
etreet  with  Union-street. 

Union-street  has  a very  steep  descent,  about 
13  ft.  in  the  length  of  the  building,  so  that 
well-lighted  Sunday-schools  were  obtainable 
under  the  church. 

The  accommodation  of  the  building  is  as 
follows  : — 

Church,  to  seat  on  the  ground-floor,  450-  in 
ond  gallery,  100  j minister’s  vestry,  manager’s 
room,  ladies’  room,  organ-chamber,  large  Dorcas 
room  over  the  manager’s  room. 

Sunday  School : — Main  school,  with  three 
large  class-rooms  at  the  end,  facing  the  super- 
intendent’s platform;  large  infant  school; 
teachers’  room,  and  kitchen. 

The  style  of  architecture  is  Perpendicular, 
>vith  some  Flemish  feeling.  The  material  is 
red  brick,  with  red  freestone  from  Egremont, 
in  Cumberland.  The  entire  cost,  exclusive  of 
site,  is  a little  under  5,500Z. 

The  contractor  was  Mr.  Jonathan  Johnson, 
of  West  Hartlepool ; and  the  architect  is  Mr. 
T.  Lewis  Banks  (now  Messrs.  T.  L.  Banks  & 
Townsend),  of  23,  Finsbury-circus, London. 


Australian  Timbers.  — At  the  Calcutta 
Exhibition  there  is  a fine  display  of  timber 
epecimens  from  New  South  Wales,  showing  the 
richness  of  that  colony  in  woods  suitable  for 
industrial  purposes  of  almost  every  description. 


FOUNTAINS  ABBEY. 

This  was  the  subjectof  the  paper  read  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Architectural  Association  on  the 
4th,  by  Mr.  J.  Arthur  Reeve. 

After  describing  the  main  points  in  the 
origination  and  the  character  of  the  Cistercian 
order  and  their  buildings,  and  referring  to  the 
valuable  elucidation  of  the  subject  by  the  late 
Mr.  Sharpe,  the  reader  of  the  paper  commented 
on  the  special  and  almost  universally  observed 
rule  in  regard  to  the  position  of  the  Cistercian 
abbeys  in  a secluded  valley,  ds  if  seeking  the 
greatest  possible  distance  from  the  everyday 
life  of  the  world,  and  continued : — 

This  similarity  of  position  is  by  no  means  the 
most  striking  point  of  resemblance  between 
different  abbeys  belonging  to  this  order,  for  on 
making  a careful  comparison  of  many  Cistercian 
monasteries,  wo  find  that  the  general  disposition 
of  all  the  main  buildings,  namely,  those  surround- 
ing the  cloister-court,  is  almost  identical  in 
every  case ; so  much  so,  in  fact,  that  it  is 
possible,  as  Mr.  Sharp  has  shown,  to  give  a 
typical  ground-plan  which  shall  be  a fairly  true 
representation  of  the  Cistercian  abbeys  built 
before  the  year  1200.  This  early  arrangement 
of  the  buildings  is  still  almost  perfect  at  Foun- 
tains, the  only  alteration  which  has  been  made 
being  in  the  choir  of  the  church,  which,  during 
the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth  century,  was  re- 
constructed on  a very  grand  scale.  During 
some  excavations,  however,  which  were  made 
about  thirty  years  ago,  the  foundations  of  the 
original  choir  were  found,  which  show  that 
when  first  built  Fountaius  was  no  exception  to 
the  rule  then  generally  obtaining  throughout 
the  Cistercian  order. 

The  ground-plan  of  this  splendid  abbey  is 
hanging  up  on  the  wall  yonder,  and,  if  you  can 
see  it,  will  help  you  to  understand  this  peculiar 
disposition.  You  will  see  that  the  cloister- 
court  forms  almost  a perfect  square  in  the 
centre,  and  round  this  are  placed  most  con- 
veniently the  various  buildings  in  the  following 
order  : — The  whole  of  the  north  aide  is  occupied 
by  part  of  the  nave  of  the  church,  which  also 
extends  westward  beyond  the  domusconversorum. 
The  east  wall  is  formed  by  the  west  wall  of  the 
south  transept,  the  chapter-house,  and  a small 
portion  of  the  fratry  ; on  this  side  we  also  find 
a sacristy  between  the  church  and  the  chapter- 
house,  and  a passage  between  the  latter  and 
the  fratry ; these  are  generally  to  be  found 
more  or  less  in  these  positions  respectively. 
On  the  south  side  are  the  kitchen,  refectory, 
and  buttery,  and  at  the  eastern  end,  between 
the  fratry  and  the  kitchen,  is  placed  the  stair- 
case leading  to  the  monks’  dormitory,  script- 
orium, &c.,  on  the  first  floor.  The  west  wall  of 
the  cloister  is  flanked  by  the  northern  part  of 
the  great  building  destined  for  the  use  of  the 
C07ii'ersi  or  lower  order  of  monks,  who,  like  their 
superiors,  had  a large  day-room  on  the  ground- 
floor,  and  as  large  a dormitory  above. 

Of  these  several  buildings  the  church  and 
the  chapter-house  run  east  and  west,  and  the 
fratry,  refectory  and  domus  conversoruvi  run 
north  and  south,  as  at  Cisteaux,  but  not  univer- 
sally adopted. 

I will  now  proceed  to  give  a short  description 
of  these  buildings  in  the  order  in  which  they 
have  been  mentioned. 

The  original  church  at  Fountains,  before  it 
was  altered,  was  a good  type  of  the  earliest 
form  of  Cistercian  churches,  describing  on  plan 
the  shaft  of  a true  Latin  cross.  The  nave  is 
long,  and  the  chancel  and  north  and  south  arms 
of  the  transept  are  all  short,  and  of  about  equal 
lengths  ; the  nave  had  aisles  which  opened  into 
the  transept,  but  these  aisles  were  not  extended 
to  the  choir;  the  transept,  however,  is  provided 
with  chapels  projecting  from  its  eastern  wall, 
which  flank  the  choir  for  about  half  its  length 
but  do  not  communicate  with  it.  At  Kirketall 
there  are,  and  at  Fountains  there  were,  six  of 
these  chapels,  three  in  each  arm  of  the  tran- 
sept, but  in  France  there  seem  usually  to  have 
been  only  two,  partly  because  not  unfrequently 
the  French  choirs  had  aisles  even  in  the  earliest 
abbeys  founded  by  this  order.  The  choir  itself 
and  all  of  these  transoptal  chapels  are  square- 
ended,  as  at  the  mother  abbey  of  Cisteaux. 
That  the  square  form  should  obtain  in  England 
is,  of  course,  by  no  means  strange,  it  having 
been  the  almost  universal  practice  of  English 
Mediaeval  architects  to  adopt  the  square  east 
end,  but  that  it  should  have  been  used  at  Cis- 
teaux and  several  of  the  other  early  Cistercian 
churches  in  France  is,  I think,  exceedingly 
interesting.  At  the  date  of  which  I am  speak- 


ing  almost  all  choirs  in  France  were  built  with 
circular  octagonal  or  polygonal  apses  with 
ambulatories  and  radiating  chapels.  It  was, 
therefore,  a very  marked  departure  from  pre- 
cedent, when  the  monks  of  Cisteaux  built  their 
churches  with  a square  east  end,  and  one  can- 
not help  recollecting,  in  connexion  with  this 
fact,  that  the  prime  mover  of  the  reform  was 
an  Englishman.  May  it  not  have  been  that  this 
austere  man,  retaining  a predilection  for  the 
square-ended  churches  of  his  mother  country, 
induced  his  followers  to  adopt  this  sterner  form 
when  they  founded  with  him  a new  monastic 
order  of  such  severity  as  the  Cistercian  ? It  is 
certainly  the  case  that  when  a body  of  men,  or 
a nation,  or  a race  have  been  possessed  very 
strongly  with  on©  idea,  they  have  always  ex- 
pressed this  idea  in  their  architecture,  and  I 
am  much  inclined  to  believe  that  this  square- 
ended  church  was  to  the  Frenchmen  of  that  day 
a very  definite  external  sign  of  the  severe  life 
of  self-abnegation  and  fasting  which  they  were 
desirous  of  living. 

Before  quitting  this  part  of  my  subject,  it 
would  perhaps  be  well  for  me  to  give  trans- 
lations of  one  or  two  of  the  rules  which  bear 
most  directly  on  the  construction  and  decora- 
tion of  their  churches,  to  show  you  that  this 
subtle  connexion  between  their  architecture 
and  their  lives  did  not  altogether  escape  their 
notice.  Here  is  a rule  which  immediately 
stamps  a peculiar  character  upon  all  early 
Cistercian  churches : — 

"Let  not  stone  towers  for  bells  be  built,  nor 
wooden  ones  of  immoderate  height,  for  they  detract 
from  the  simplicity  of  the  order.” 

I believe  many  of  the  French  Cistercian 
churches  show  signs  of  having  originally  pos- 
sessed these  wooden  bell-turrets  ; but  as  I have 
not  seen  any  Cistercian  work  abroad  I cannot 
speak  from  experience  on  this  point.  In 
England,  however,  even  from  the  earliest 
times,  this  rule  seems  to  have  been  neglected; 
for  at  Kirkstall,  founded  in  the  year  1145,  the 
lower  story  of  the  tower  over  the  crossing  is 
of  the  same  date  as  the  rest  of  the  church  ; 
and  at  Fountains  there  are  evident  signs  of  the 
same  sort  of  low  twelfth-century  stone  tower 
having  once  existed. 

Next  as  to  the  bells  themselves  it  was 
thus  ordered : — 

‘ ‘ Let  the  bells  of  our  order  be  managed  that  one 
onlyshall  be  struck  at  a time,  never  two  together.’* 

Thus  preventing  the  introduction  of  anything 
approaching  a joyous  peal. 

But  it  is  with  regard  to  the  interior  arrange- 
ments and  decoration  of  their  churches  that 
their  rules  are  most  explicit.  Take  the  follow- 
ing, for  instance : — 

" We  forbid  sculptures  or  pictures  to  be  exe- 
cuted in  our  churches,  or  in  any  of  the  offices  of 
the  monastery  ; because,  whilst  by  such  things  is 
intended  the  exercise  of  good  meditation,  or  the 
ordering  of  a religious  gravity,  these  are  too  often 
neglected  ; but  painted  crosses  which  are  of  wood, 
we  may  have.” 

Again, 

" Superfluities  and  remarkable  curiosities  in  sculp* 
tures,  paintings,  buildings,  pavements,  and  other 
such  like  things,  which  sully  the  ancient  purity  of 
the  order,  and  do  not  agree  with  our  poverty,  we 
forbid  to  be  made.  Also  pictures,  except  the  like- 
ness of  the  Saviour.  Let  the  (ather  abbots  diligently 
inquire  into  all  these  matters  in  their  visitations, 
and  cause  them  to  be  observed.” 

They  also  forbade  the  use  of  stained  glass  in 
the  following  words  : — 

"Let  white  glass  only  bo  used,  excepting  in  abbeys 
which  formerly  belonged  to  another  order ; these 
may  retain  what  they  had  before  the  time  of  their 
conversion.” 

It  is  also  clear  from  the  following  that  they 
restricted  the  number  of  candles  to  be  used  in 
their  churches : — 

“ When  the  feast  of  any  saint  shall  occur,  it  is 
lawful  to  burn  the  light  of  a lamp  or  of  a candle  at 
the  altar  chiefly  consecrated  in  bis  honour.” 

There  is  also  a rule  forbidding  that  any  but 
kings,  queens,  or  bishops  should  be  buried  in 
their  larger  churches ; abbots  and  those  who 
died  after  having  been  called  to  the  abbacy  might 
be  buried  in  the  chapter-house ; and  the  com- 
mon monks  were  interred  in  the  cloister  quad- 
rangle ; the  conveni  and  people  who  died  in  the 
hospitium  were  no  doubt  buried  in  the  larger 
graveyard  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
the  abbey. 

Now,  all  these  rules  which  I have  enumerated, 
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and  many  others  which  I cannot  now  give  you, 
point  most  clearly  to  the  strong  desire  which 
these  old  Cistercians  had  to  keep  out  of  their 
churches  and  monasteries  everything  which 
could  hinder  them  from  living  what  they  con- 
sidered a holy  life  ; and  it  is  interesting  to 
notice  in  how  many  respects  they  objected  to 
just  those  things  which  the  Reformers  of  the  six- 
teenth century  also  waged  war  against, — stained 
glass,  sculptures,  paintings,  and  superfluities 
of  all  sorts ; but  one  cannot  help  regretting 
that  the  great  sixteenth-century  Reformation 
was  not  carried  on  in  the  same  charitable 
spirit  as  its  less  stirring  prototype  in  the 
twelfth  century  was  effected.  The  latter, 
instead  of  causing  the  destruction  of  hundreds 
of  ancient  monuments  and  the  mutilation  of 
nearly  all,  had,  on  the  contrary,  the  effect  of 
raising  up  one  of  the  grandest  styles  of  archi- 
tecture which  the  north-west  of  Europe  can 
boast, — a style  which,  depending,  as  it  did, 
entirely  upon  breadth  of  design  and  nobility  of 
proportion  for  its  beauty,  was  always  productive 
of  buildings  of  the  first  order. 

And  herein  I cannot  help  thinking  that  we  as 
nineteenth-century  architects  may  learn  a very 
useful  lesson,  namely,  that  richness  of  detail  is 
not  by  any  tneaua  necessary  to  the  production 
of  beautiful  buildings ; on  the  contrary,  I 
believe  that  unless  the  general  design  of  a 
building  be  beautiful,  the  more  detail  which  is 
added  the  less  satisfactory  will  be  the  result. 
Elaborate  detail  added  to  an  ill-designed  build- 
ing merely  suggests  waste.  It  may  he  as 
near  perfection  as  possible  in  itself,  but  the 
beauty  of  individual  features  cannot  impart 
beauty  to  a building  any  more  than  a perfectly- 
formed  nose  will  make  a man  handsome  if  the 
rest  of  his  face  is  crooked  and  out  of  proportion ; 
whereas  if  the  general  outline  of  a building  be 
good,  and  the  proportion  of  its  various  parts  to 
the  whole  and  to  each  other  be  satisfactory, 
then,  depend  \ipoa  it,  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to 
adopt  elaborate  carvings  and  minute  details ; for 
the  beauties  of  proportion  and  harmony  are 
quite  sufficiently  great  in  themselves  to  satisfy 
the  human  eye,  and  without  them  it  can  never 
receive  pleasure.  It  is  also  very  evident  that 
on  seeing  a building  for  the  first  time  one  ought 
to  be  struck  by  the  beauty  of  the  whole  rather 
than  of  the  parts,  because  the  latter  exist  but 
for  the  former,  and  therefore  ought  always  to 
be  subservient  to  it.  But  do  not  for  a moment 
suppose  that  I care  little  wbat  detail  is  added 
to  a building  so  long  as  good  proportion  is  given 
to  the  whole, — that  would,  be  to  lose  sight 
of  quite  half  of  the  teaching  of  Cistercian  archi- 
tecture ; indeed,  unless  details  are  very  carefully 
attended  to,  no  truly  satisfactory  result  can 
be  attained,  because  harmony  will  be  lost;  I 
do  feel  very  strongly,  however,  that  in  the 
present  day  there  seems  to  be  a great  inclina- 
tion on  the  part  of  architects  to  be  careless  of 
the  general  outline  and  grouping  of  their  build- 
ings, hoping  that  defects  of  this  nature  will 
be  atoned  for  by  elaborate  and  often  unneces- 
sary carvings,  the  beauty  of  which  is  unques- 
tionably great,  and,  owing  to  the  increased 
knowledge  on  these  subjects,  is  fortunately 
easy  to  obtain.  But  not  to  detain  you  too  long 
on  this  point,  •which,  after  all,  is  a great 
digression  from  my  subject,  I will  only  say 
further  that,  as  it  seems  to  me,  the  first  thing 
to  be  aimed  at  in  making  a design  is  good 
proportion,  and  if  we  obtain  this  we  need  have 
no  misgivings  as  to  the  result  of  our  work, 
however  little  money  we  may  have  to  spend  on 
elaboration  ; while,  should  it  ever  be  our  good 
fortune  to  be  able  to  spend  money  freely  on  any 
of  our  works,  it  will  then  be  in  onr  power  to 
add  the  charms  of  elaborate  detail  to  a building 
which  even  without  them  would  have  been 
beautiful. 

As  I said  just  now,  the  choir  of  an  early 
Cistercian  church  is  [always  short,  and,  I think, 
we  have  now  seen  enough  of  the  simplicity  of 
the  order  to  account  for  this.  It  was,  no  doubt, 
because  they  admitted  only  a very  plain  cere- 
monial at  the  altar,  which  would  better  accord 
with  the  general  simplicity  of  their  life ; but  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  a little  more  than  100 
years  after  the  foundation  of  the  order,  they 
got  tired  of  this  restriction,  and  in  England,  as 
well  as  in  other  countries,  we  find  Cistercian 
choirs  of  very  considerable  proportions  of  this 
date. 

Look  at  the  plan  of  Fountains,  for  example, 
and  you  will  see  that  the  area  of  the  choir,  as 
reconstructed  daring  the  first  twenty-five  years 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  with  its  eastern 
transept,  called  the  Chapel  of  the  Seven  Altars, 


amounts  almost  to  two-thirds  of  the  area  of  the 
nave  and  transept.  This  late  choir  also  is  pro- 
vided with  north  and  south  aisles,  one  of  the 
original  transcptal  chapels  on  each  side  haviug 
been  destroyed  to  admit  of  this.  Of  course,  in 
some  ways  this  extension  of  the  choir  must  bo 
looked  upon  as  an  improvement.  It  was  in 
itself  very  fine,  but  I think  any  one  who  has 
seen  the  original  twelfth  - century  choir  at 
Kirkstall  must  Lave  been  immensely  impressed 
with  its  solemn  grandeur, which  tome  always 
seems  to  harmonise  better  with  the  rest  of  the 
Abbey  than  does  the  extensive  choir  of  Foun- 
tains. 

Among  the  sketches  I exhibit  is  one  show- 
ing my  idea  of  the  exterior  of  the  original 
choir  of  Fountains  Abbey,  with  the  central 
tower  and  north  transept;  and  another  show- 
ing the  interior  of  the  existing  choir  restored. 
They  are  both  the  result  of  a considerable 
amount  of  study,  aTid  arc  not  simply  the  wild 
imaginings  of  an  architectural  student. 

The  exterior  design  of  the  nave  consists 
merely  of  a row  of  semicircular-headed  clear- 
story windows  above,  and  a row  of  similar  aisle 
windows  below,  divided  from  one  another  by 
the  rather  shallow  aisle  roof.  Pilasters  of  slight 
projection  divide  both  clearstory  and  aisle  into 
bays. 

The  interior  of  the  nave  is  not  less  severe  than 
the  exterior.  The  nave  arches,  moulded  in  the 
simplest  manner  possible,  are  supported  on  plain 
cylindrical  columns,  with  shallow  capitals  and 
bases,  and  between  the  arcade  and  the  clear- 
story there  is  merely  a piece  of  blank  wall  sur- 
mounted by  a plain  bull-nosed  string-course, 
upon  which  the  jambs  of  the  inner  arches  of 
the  clearstory  windoM’S  rest.  Yet  every  one 
must  acknowledge  that  it  is  a first-rate  piece 
of  architecture,  notwithstandiftg  this  almost 
childish  simplicity.  It  seems  probable  that  the 
nave  and  transepts  were  covered  by  means  of 
semicircular  wooden  ceilings,  but  the  original 
choir  was  7)robably  vaulted  in  stone,  as  at 
Kirkstall.  The  nave  aisles  had  stone  roofs  of 
a very  peculiar  character ; transversf^  semi- 
circular arches  springing  from  corbels  inserted 
about  two  thirds  up  the  nave  piers  and  at  a 
similar  height  on  the  aisle  walls,  supporting 
transverse  pointed  barrel  vaults,  which  followed 
the  line  of  the  main  nave  arches;  it  was,  in 
fact,  little  more  than  a prolongation  of  the  nave 
arch  to  the  aisle  wall.* 


REVERSIONERS  AND  THE  ACQUISITION 
OF  RIGHTS  TO  LIGHT. 

Ii  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  architectural  world 
has  not  forgotten  that  the  Committee  of  the 
Institute  on  the  law  of  light  and  air  is  still 
investigating  this  subject.  The  matter  is  one 
of  80  much  importance  that  all  those  members 
of  the  architectural  profession  who  have  had 
much  to  do  with  it  should  certainly  endeavour 
to  lay  before  the  committee  as  clearly,  but  as 
concisely  as  possible,  the  opinions  which  they 
have  formed  on  the  points  under  consideration. 
There  is  one  aspect  of  this  subject  which 
deserves  a good  deal  of  consideration, — one 
portion  of  it  which  certainly  seems  to  require  a 
change.  We  refer  to  the  law  as  it  exists  in 
regard  to  the  acquisition  of  an  indefeasible 
right  to  light  by  the  owner  of  a dominant  over 
a servient  tenement  when  the  latter  is  in  the 
occupation  of  a leaseholder.  As  the  law  now  is, 
the  owner  of  the  dominant  tenement  under  the 
circumstances  stated  can  acquire  a prescriptive 
right  to  the  light  in  question  against  the  rever- 
sioner of  the  servient  tenement,  although  the 
latter  may  not  have  been  in  a position  to  pre- 
vent such  acquisition.  For  the  law  has  laid  it 
down  that  if  the  leaseholder  will  not  permit  the 
reversioner  to  come  on  the  land  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  the  growth  of  the  easement  in 
question,  then  the  reversioner  has  no  remedy 
and  cannot  prevent  the  acquisition  of  a right 
which  may  be  seriously  detrimental  to  the  value 
, of  his  property.  It  is  impossible  to  suppose 
that  when  the  Legislature  passed  the  Prescrip- 
tion Act  they  could  have  contemplated  the 
serious  consequences  which  might  ensue  from 
it  to  so  many  owners  of  property.  That  the 
point  to  which  we  allude  is  one  of  real  hard- 
ship there  can  be  no  doubt,  because  it  is 
notorious  that  these  rights  are  acquired  almost 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  person  in  whose 
favour  they  grow.  A house-owner  opens  a 
window  which  obtains  its  fight  from  adjoining 


• The  remainder  in  our  next. 


ground  belonging  to  an  adjoining  owner,  but  the 
actual  possessiou  of  which  belongs  to  a lease- 
holder. The  latter  hardly  takes  note  of  the 
new  window  ; it  is  no  annoyance  to  him,  and 
it  rouses  nothing  more  than  the  feeble  interest 
which  many  apparently  unimportant  doings  of 
neighbours  have  for  neighbours.  The  lease- 
holder is  a good  tenant,  and  perfectly  friendly 
with  his  landlord,  and  the  latter,  as  he 
receives  his  rent  punctually,  pays  little  atten- 
tion to  the  property.  Time  goes  on,  and  the  lease 
is  ended  and  the  reversioner  thinks  it  desirable 
to  improve  and  enlarge  his  house,  and  thereupon 
begins  work  with  this  object.  The  owner  of 
the  adjoining  house,  whose  once  new  window 
has  now  attained  the  age  of  twenty  years,  is 
disgusted  to  find  that  his  neighbour’s  improve- 
ments are  likely  somewhat  to  darken  the  room 
in  which  this  window  is  placed.  He  growls, 
and  then  prepares  a letter  to  the  neighbour  on 
the  subject,  who  returns  a civil  reply,  regret- 
ting that  the  improvements  inconvenience  his 
neighbour,  but  states  at  the  same  time  that 
they  are  essential  to  the  well-being  of  the  pro- 
perty in  question.  Then  the  neighbour,  who  is 
about  to  submit  to  the  inconvenience,  thinking 
to  himself  ho  should  have  made  some  arrange- 
ment with  the  adjoining  owner  years  ago,  men- 
tions the  difficulty  to  a friend  of  his,  an  archi- 
tect, with  a view  to  the  lightening  of  the  room 
in  question.  The  architect  at  once  asks  him 
how  long  the  window  has  been  in  existence,  and 
the  age  thereof  is  given.  The  architect 
equally  promptly  informs  his  client  that  he  can 
legally  stop  the  improvements  of  Lis  neighbour, 
as  they  are  a substantial  infringement  of  an 
indefeasible  right  which  he  has  acquired  by  a 
twenty  years’  user.  And  then  an  architect  and 
a lawyer  are  forthwith  consulted  by  tbe  owner 
of  the  servient  tenement,  and  bo  finds  to  his 
cost  that  he  must  make  some  kind  of  terms 
with  the  owner  of  the  dominant  tenement. 

Sometimes  a tenant  may  from  some  cause  or 
other  refuse  to  allow  his  landlord  to  enter  on  his 
premises,  with  the  object  of  preventing  the  acqui- 
sition of  a right  on  the  part  of  a neighbour  by 
lapse  of  time.  But  these  illustrations  sufficiently 
show  that  reversioners  may  often  be  placed  in 
situations  of  great  difficulty.  It  is  quite  im- 
possible to  keep  a strict  eye  on  neighbouring 
windows  and  openings,  and  in  many  cases  the 
owner  of  the  dominant  tenement  is  unaware 
that  he  is  actually  gaining  an  indefeasible  title 
to  light  through  a particular  aperture.  It  is 
only  when  something  pointedly  draws  attention 
to  tbe  fact  that  he  becomes  aware  of  the  right 
which  the  law  is  so  kindly  creating  for  him. 
It  may,  of  course,  be  said  that  any  prudent 
landlord  would  take  sufficient  notice  of  his  pro- 
perty to  prevent  the  growth  of  hostile  rights 
of  light.  But  tbe  fact  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  in  practice  many  reasons  prevent  landlords 
from  so  doing,  and,  indeed,  as  we  have  en- 
deavoured to  show,  both  the  owner  of  the 
dominant  and  the  owner  of  the  servient 
tenement  are  often  ignorant  of  the  gradual 
growth  of  this  important  right,  one  as  favour- 
able to  tho  owner  of  the  dominant,  as  it 
is  burdensome  to  the  owner  of  the  servient, 
tenement.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  any 
man  of  considerable  practical  experience  must 
bo  able  to  recall  more  than  one  case  of  hardship 
arising  from  the  acquisition  of  rights  against 
reversioners.  Of  course,  if  the  committee  of 
the  Institute  were  to  recommend  a repeal  of 
the  Prescription  Act,  so  far  as  it  concerns  rights 
to  light,  there  would  bo  no  more  difficulty  on  the 
point.  But  if  they  should  not  go  so  far,  then 
some  kind  of  practical  way  of  dealiug  with  this 
part  of  the  subject  will  have  to  bo  devised. 
Of  course,  so  far  as  regards  actual  indefeasible 
rights  which  have  become  such  by  virtue  of  the 
Prescription  Act,  these  must  be  respected.  But 
either  as  regards  new  windows  altogether,  or 
windows  in  respect  of  which  rights  are  in  pro- 
cess of  creation,  but  have  not  become  inde- 
feasible, some  method  of  doing  justice  to  all 
parties  must  be  found.  Without  putting  the 
following  plan  forward  as  an  absolute  panacea 
for  this  evil,  it  yet  seems  to  be  one  which  may 
fairly  be  considered  an  equitable  remedy.  We 
would  propose  that  the  owner  of  the  dominant 
tenement  at  the  time  new  windows  were 
made,  or  at  the  time  when  this  new  ar- 
rangement came  into  force  as  regards  win- 
dows then  in  existence,  but  which  had  not 
yet  an  indefeasible  right  to  light,  should 
be  bound  to  serve  on  the  occupier  of  the  ser- 
vient premises  a notice  stating  that  after  the 
lapse  of  the  regular  prescriptive  period  he  would 
claim  to  have  an  indefeasible  right  to  the  win- 
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dow3  in  question.  This 'would  give  full  notice 
to  the  owner  of  the  servient  tenement,  and  it 
would  then  remain  for  these  two  parties  to 
tnake  such  terms  as  should  he  convenient  to 
both.  In  the  case  of  new  'windows  in  the  future 
it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  it  would  result 
in  some  arrangement  being  made  before  the 
new  building  was  erected,  or  new  windows 
made  in  old  structures.  Such  arrangements 
would  lessen  many  bitter  disputes,  some  of 
which  culminate  in  litigation,  others  in  what 
has  been  called  the  ” brutal  ” mode  of  prevent- 
ing the  acquisition  of  light  by  blocking  up 
windows  with  boards.  Wo  have  carefully 
guarded  ourselves  against  saying  anything  for 
or  against  the  main  question  of  the  repeal  of 
tho  “light”  sections  of  the  Prescription  Act ; 
but  if  this  is  not  done,  the  point  we  have  here 
touched  on  must  be  dealt  with  in  a manner  to 
do  justice  to  all  parties,  whether  interested  in 
the  dominant  or  servient  tenements. 


THE  PROPOSED  SALE  OF  THE  FRENCH 
RAILWAYS, 

AND  THE  STATE  AND  THE  R.\ILWAYS  IN  FRANCE 
AND  IN  ENGLAND. 

To  sell  a poor  property  for  a large  price  is 
usnally  thought  to  be  a good  stroke  of  business. 
But  there  is  such  a thing  as  being  too  clever; 
or,  at  all  events,  as  so  acting  as  to  merit  the 
reproach.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  proposal 
now  before  the  world  for  the  sale  of  the  French 
railways  is  a case  of  this  kind.  The  lines  in 
question,  of  course,  are  not  the  lucrative  lines 
conceded  to  the  great  companies.  They  form 
a minor  network,  of  about  1,000  miles  in  length, 
belonging  to  the  State.  They  have  cost  about 
15,0001.  per  mile,  and  tho  gross  earnings  only 
amount  to  about  four  per  cent,  on  this  capital. 
The  net  earnings  only  amount  to  twenty  per 
cent,  of  the  revenue,  so  that  the  retui’n  on  the 
capital  invested  in  these  lines  is  only  at  the 
rate  of  about  seven-eighths  per  cent,  per  annum. 
The  contrast  between  these  State-managed  lines 
and  those  of  the  six  great  companies  is  of  the 
most  striking  kind.  On  15,000  miles  of  railway 
in  1877,  which  had  cost  about  2C,0001.  per  mile, 
the  gross  income  was  nine  per  cent.,  the  net 
income  5’56  per  cent,  all  round,  and  the  loan 
arrangement^!  were  such  as  to  allow,  in  some 
cases,  a dividend  of  more  than  ten  per  cent,  on 
the  original  share  capital. 

These  state-owned  railways,  therefore,  con- 
stitute a property  of  but  small  intrinsic  value 
compared  to  the  cost  of  construction.  At  the 
end  of  1879  this  cost  was  returned  at  a little 
under  15,200,0001.,  on  which  the  net  profit  for  the 
year  'W'as  only  131,0001.  As  the  price  of  4^  per 
cent,  rente  on  the  Paris  Bourse  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  year  was  a little  under  lOG, 
the  proportionate  value  of  the  stock  in  question 
is  not  much  more  than  throe  millions  sterling. 
Thus,  what  is  called  the  “ Sale  ” by  the  Govern- 
ment of  these  lines,  for  from  1(3,000,0001.  to 
17,000,0001.  is,  in  fact,  a disguised  loan.  The 
arrangement  can  only  be  carried  through  by 
means  of  a guarantee  of  interest  on  the  part  of 
the  Government.  In  point  of  fact,  in  the  lasc 
returns  now  before  us,  we  find  a sum  of 
45,970,303  francs  entered  as  paid  by  the  State. 
We  apprehend  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  what- 
ever that  it  would  have  been  more  economical 
for  the  French  Government  to  sell  their  rail- 
ways, out  and  out,  for  what  they  were  worth, 
and  to  borrow  any  further  sum  of  which  they  are 
in  need  on  the  usual  market  terms,  than  to 
enter  into  an  engagement  -which  requires  so 
much  explanation  in  order  to  be  understood  by 
the  public ; involving  a permanent  charge  on  the 
income  of  the  country,  the  full  advantage  of 
which  the  State  fails  to  realise. 

The  industrial  interests  of  England  cannot 
afford  to  be  left  in  ignorance  of  tho  cost  of  car- 
riage and  of  communication  in  other  parts  of 
Europe.  With  the  beginning  of  the  year  we 
witness  the  gathering  together  of  railway  pro- 
prietors and  representatives  with  a view  of 
bringing  to  “bear  in  a forcible  manner  argu- 
ments which  no  minister,  to  whatever  party  he 
belonged,  would  be  able  to  resist.”  On  tbe 
other  hand,  the  recommendations  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Railways,  as  weU  as  of  that  on 
canals,  have  yet  to  be  brought  before  Parlia- 
ment, as  the  basis  'of  legislation.  The  great 
point  necessary  is  for  Parliament  and  the 
public  to  be  fully  informed,  not  only  of  the  facts 
and  cost  of  transport  within  our  own  shores, 
but  of  those  which  prevail  throughout  Europe. 
By  obtaining  full  information  on  this  subject 


. we  are  convinced  that  the  Railway  Shareholders’ 
Association  would  do  ranch  more  to  increase 
the  net  income  of  tho  railway  proprietors,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  increase  the  real  woalth  of 
the  country,  than  by  following  the  course  ap- 
parently indicated  by  the  chairman  of  the 
meeting  at  the  Cannon-street  Hotel  on  tho  3rd 
current.  Our  railway  dividends  are  not  what 
they  ought  to  be,  and  they  present  a very  un- 
favourable comparison  with  those  of  the  great 
French  railway  companies.  It  is  important  to 
the  English  public,  first,  that  this  fact  should 
be  fully  made  known,  and  secondly’,  that  it 
should  be  traced  to  its  true  cause.  The  goods 
and  passenger  mileage  traffio  on  tho  French 
lines  is  almost  exactly  the  same,  on  an  average, 
as  that  on  the  English  lines.  The  latter,  how- 
ever, are  constructed  at  a vastly  higher  cost; 
an  expense  incurred  in  order  to  carry  that  poor- 
paying  mineral  traffic,  for  which  the  French 
statesmen  are  doing  their  utmost  to  provide 
inland  waterways.  This  should  be  made 
known  to  English  shareholders,  at  the  same 
time,  that  they  should  be  enlightened  as  to  the 
costly  and  mischievous  results  of  State  owner- 
ship, and  State  working  of  railways  not  only  in 
France,  but  in  Italy  and  in  Belgium.  Full, 
free,  impartial,  and  honest  information  would 
withdraw  the  “railway  question”  from  the 
list  of  questions;  as  it  would  enable  a compe- 
tent judge  to  understand  the  true  principle  of 
securing  the  best  returns  both  to  the  railway 
customers  and  to  tho  railway  proprietors. 


THE  RESTORATION  OF  THE  LIEB- 
FRAUENKIRCHE,  AT  ARNSTADT. 

The  anthorities  of  tho  principality  of 
Schwarzburg-Sondershausen  have  since  1878 
been  esgaged  in  tbe  restoi'ation  of  tbe  above 
structure,  which  has  gained  a certain  renown 
beyond  the  limits  of  Thuringia.  lu  a detailed 
statement  contributed  to  the  Deutsche 
Bauseitun;^  by  Herr  Stier  (the  architect  in 
charge  of  the  work),  it  is  stated  that  the 
church  comprises  two  parts  of  distinct  origin  ; 
a longitudinal  portion,  built  in  the  Romanesque 
style,  and  a high  choir  structure  with  three 
chapels  and  a transept,  dating  from  the  Gothic 
period.  Between  these  two  portions  rises  a 
massive  tower,  of  tho  later  Gothic  period, 
while  the  west  front  is  ornamented  by  two 
smaller  towers,  differing  ia  height  and  con- 
struction ; one  displaying  Romanesque  features 
and  the  other  Gothic  forms. 

The  total  internal  length  of  the  Romanesque 
uave  is  90  ft. ; the  forms  of  this  older  part 
being  very  simple.  It  is  only  the  portals  in 
the  north  and  south  fronts,  and  the  larger 
portal  in  the  west  front,  which  show  any 
richness  of  detail.  Notwithstanding  the  plainer 
features  of  the  interior,  it  is  considered  that 
these  portals  and  the  buttresses  on  the  side 
walls  indicate  a period  of  construction  not 
earlier  than  the  end  of  the  twelfth  centur3^ 
This  supposition  is  likewise  confirmed  by 
various  historical  facts.  It  is  conjectured  that 
the  church  at  first  posse.ssed  a Romanesque 
choir,  which  was  replaced  by  the  more  recent 
Gothic  erection. 

Tho  southern  tower  of  the  west  front  ia 
spoken  of  as  being  a model  for  a Romanesque 
church-tower  of  moderate  dimensions.  It 
commences  with  a short  square  portion  which 
rises  from  the  compact  mass  of  the  fa<;-ade,  and 
above  this  are  two  octangular  stages.  A high 
massive  stone  point  completes  tho  tower,  which 
is  spoken  of  as  being  as  artistically  matured  in 
its  general  plan,  as  it  is  perfectly  carried  out 
in  its  separate  details.  These  latter  portions  of 
the  work  indicate  the  fact  that  workmen  were 
occupied  at  the  same  time  who  had  respectively 
acquired  skill  in  the  two  distinct  styles  of 
architecture  already  referred  to.  So  far  as 
traces  exist  of  the  internal  ornamentation  of 
the  building,  it  would  seem  to  have  been  in 
harmony  with  the  exterior. 

Remains  are  still  preserved  of  stained  glass 
windows,  belonging  to  the  fourteenth  century, 
the  colours  and  designs  of  which  are  specially 
good.  It  would  seem  that  the  church  at  one 
time  possessed  twenty-two  altars.  At  present 
tbe  principal  decorative  features  of  tho  interior 
are  connected  with  the  monuments  of  the 
Schwarzburg  princes  buried  iu  tbe  northern 
choir-chapel. 

In  the  course  of  time  various  wooden 
erections  disfigured  the  church,  and  from  the 
time  it  was  used  as  a war  dep6t  in  1813,  its 
architectural  condition  gradually  became  a 


subject  of  discussion.  In  1843  some  measures 
were  taken  with  a view  to  a restoration  being 
carried  out,  but  with  a want  of  technical 
knowledge  on  certain  points  of  importance. 
Thus  the  middle  tower  was  supported  in  a 
defective  manner,  and  tho  stones  of  the 
exterior  which  had  given  way  through  frost, 
were  bound  together  with  iron  clamps.  Apart 
from  the  rough  nature  of  this  plan  of  operation 
the  rusting  of  these  fastenings  served  to 
promote  the  decay  of  the  structure. 

The  idea  of  the  present  restoration  originated 
in  1855,  but  from  various  causesthe  preliminary 
steps  progressed  slowly,  and  it  was  not  until 
1878  that  active  measures  were  taken,  by 
which  time  the  Government  grants  and  collec- 
tions from  ocher  sources  amounted  to  about 
7,5001.  Tbe  work  undertaken  included  the 
following  restoration  : the  choir  (together 
with  the  supplying  of  theunfinishedcro-wnings), 
the  middle  tower,  the  western  fr9nt,  tlio 
western  portal,  and  tho  north  and  south  towers. 
The  available  financial  resources  having  been 
exhausted  by  tbe  works  now  completed,  the 
Landtag  of  the  principality  has  voted  a fui-ther 
sum  of  4,0001.,  which  will  be  required  for  the 
restoration  of  the  vaults  on  the  south  side,  the 
flooring,  the  doors,  and  finally  for  tbe  glazing 
of  the  windows.  A further  sum  of  2,5001.  will, 
it  is  hoped,  be  raised  by  collections,  and  by  a 
lottery.  This  will  be  devoted  to  the  internal 
decoration,  the  pulpit,  organ,  and  other 
requirements. 


KONIG’S  PROCESS  FOR  PURIFYING 
WATER. 

The  above  process  (described  in’the  Jahrhuch 
dir  PhaTTuacentischen  Certiralhalle)  is  founded 
upon  the  general  principle  that  tho  evils 
which  have  to  be  remedied  in  such  cases  arise 
from  the  following  causes ; — 

1.  From  the  high  proportion  'of  suspended 
organic  matters  or  muddy  substances  in  flowing 
water;  dye  stuffs  being  also  present  in  the 
refuse  water  from  dye-works. 

2.  From  evil-smelling  products  of  decompo- 
sition (sulphide  of  hydrogen,  sulphur  combina- 
tions, or  other  reduced  combinations). 

3.  From  tbe  partial  or  total  want  of  oxygen. 

Tbe  mode  of  purification  depends  entirely 

upon  local  circumstances  and  requirements,  but 
the  general  principles  of  the  systems  in  use  are 
said  to  be  (1)  the  use  of  clarifying  ponds,  into 
which  chemical  agents  are  introduced  to 
facilitate  the  deposit  of  the  organic  particles  ; 
(2)  the  irrigation  of  meadows  either  directly 
or  after  purification  in  the  clarifying  ponds ; 
and  (3)  the  use  of  graduation-houses,  or  filtering 
through  coke,  sand,  See.  The  basis  of  these 
various  methods  is  the  removal  of  organic 
substances,  and  tho  introduction  of  air  iu  such 
a manner  as  to  cause  the  oxidatioiF  of  the 
decomposed  substances.  It  ia  remarked  that 
clearness  is  by  no  means  an  indication  of  water 
being  pure,  as  the  suspended  muddy  substances 
are  by  no  means  as  dangerous  as  the  decom- 
posed substances  in  a state  of  solution. 

Although  the  purification  of  water  is  effected 
by  irrigating  meadows  with  it,  tho  eventual 
saturation  of  the  earth  and  the  space  required 
for  the  operation  render  it  advisable  for 
alternative  processes  to  be  adopted,  tho  opera- 
tion of  which  resembles  tho  former  method  as 
closely  as  possible.  Thus  the  saturation  of 
water  with  oxygen  is  recommended  by  Prof. 
Kbnig  as  being  most  successfully  effected  by 
spreading  out  the  water  in  as  fine  a jet  or  in  as 
thin  a layer  as  possible.  This  result  is  arrived 
at  by  means  of  graduation-houses,  but,  on 
account  of  tho  expense  connected  with  this 
system,  trials  have  been  made  as  to  tho  use  of 
wirc-nettiug  for  allowing  as  large  a proportion 
as  possible  of  the  water  to  come  into  contact 
with  the  air,  this  being  specially  promoted  by 
the  air  acting  on  both  sides  of  the  thin  layer, 
which,  besides,  is  continually  broken  up  at  the 
cross  wires. 

The  trials  were  made  with  a tinned  wire 
netting,  about  11  ft.  0 in.  in  height,  bent  in 
various  directions  in  such  a way  as  to  increase 
the  effective  surface.  Spring-water  was  used, 
to  which  refuse-water  from  a factory  was  added, 
as  well  as  water  containing  sulphide  of  hydrogen 
The  water  contained  per  litre  (If  pint)  : — 

Before  the  After  the 

operation.  operntion. 

Oxygen '18  cubic  inch.  'oi  cubic  inch. 

Sulphide  of  Hydrogen  ‘3')  grain  Troy.  'OOli  grain  Troy. 
Snlphuric  acid  present 

or  formed ‘73  ,,  „ 1'09  „ ,, 

Tho  process  of  oxidation  is,  therefore,  an  active 
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One,  and  tlie  bad  smell  of  water  is  also  lost  after 
this  process.  Water  containing  an  abundant 
quantity  of  organic  substances  must  first  be 
purified  in  a clarifying  pond. 

The  height  of  the  wire  netting  is  in  propor- 
tion to  the  composition  of  the  refuse  water,  the 
height  varying  according  to  the  quantity  of 
decomposed  substances.  If  there  is  '30  grain 
Troy  of  sulphide  of  hydrogen  per  litre  (If  pint), 
a height  of  13  ft.  to  16  ft.  suffices.  The  -width 
of  the  wire  work  is  dependent  upon  the  quantity 
of  refuse  water.  The  netting  is  stretched 
between  wood  or  iron  standards.  A netting 
1 f t.  7i  in.  wide  will,  it  is  said,  allow  of  G or  7 litres 
per  minnte  being  treated. 


THE  WROUGHT-IRON  EXHIBITION. 

We  mentioned  the  other  day,  in  describing 
and  illustrating  some  of  the  wrought-iron  work 
collected  and  arranged  by  Mr.  A.  Ne-wman,  at 
175,  New  Bond-street,  that  be  was  desirous  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  explaining  and  com- 
menting on  the  specimens  of  old  ironwork,  and 
their  qualities  of  design  and  treatment,  to  a party 
of  practical  workmen.  This  kind  of  meeting 
was  arranged  subsequently,  and  on  Saturday  last 
Mr.  Newman  conducted  a large  party  of  -work- 
men from  various  firms  over  the  exhibitior, 
and  pointed  out  the  best  specimens  and  their 
special  excellence  of  execution,  to  the  great 
interest  and  pleasure  of  his  hearers.  Some 
clever  hands,  -which  only  want  good  suggestions, 
good  models,  and  good  ideas  to  turn  them  to  the 
best  account,  may,  we  hope,  have  got  a new  light 
on  the  capabilities  of  their  craft  from  such  an 
opportunity  of  inspecting  an  exhibition  con- 
taining many  examples  of  the  finest  type  of 
design  and  workmanship. 

Mr.  Newman  invites  workers  in  iron  to  visit 
the  exhibition  on  any  Saturday  afternoon  this 
month. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  MUSEUM. 

On  Wednesday  evening  the  prizes  gained  by 
the  students  of  the  Art  School,  the  classes  for 
which  are  held  at  the  above  Museum,  were  dis- 
tributedbyMr.BeresfordHopc.M.P.,  in  presence 
of  a considerable  gathering  of  the  students  and 
their  friends.  It  appears  that  the  evening 
classes  are  attended  by  112  pupils,  and  that 
altogether  the  students  who  receive  instruction 
reach  the  respectable  number  of  150.  The 
specimens  of  their  work  which  had  been  suc- 
cessful in  one  form  or  another  -were  displayed 
on  a screen.  They  were  some  eighteen  in  num- 
ber, and  comprised  half  a dozen  paintings  and 
drawings  from  the  life  j a couple  of  sepia 
drawings  from  casts  of  ornament  j a design 
for  a carpet ; and  others  for  chimneypieces  and 
silversmiths’  work.  It  cannot  be  truly  said 
that  the  level  of  excellence  attained  was  at  all 
a high  one.  The  tone  of  the  proceedings  was 
throughout  apologetic.  No  medals  had  been 
received  for  the  work  of  the  past  session,  and 
the  disappointment  was  a real  one,  and  not  to  be 
explained  away  by  all  the  efforts  of  the  orators 
who  addressed  themselves  to  the  ungracious 
task.  Indeed,  the  gloom  was  deepened  by  the 
reiterated  assurances  of  the  successive  speakers, 
who  dwelt  upon  the  fact  that  there  was  really 
no  cause  for  despondency.  A gentleman  present 
had  the  good  fortune  to  introduce  Macaulay’s 
New  Zealander  to  the  company,  and  predicted 
that  the  colonial  antiquary  of  the  far-off 
future  would  find  nothing  in  the  way  of  orna- 
mental art  bequeathed  him  by  the  adherents  of 
Queen  Anne  to  compare  -with  the  bequest  of 
our  Mediaeval  ornamentalists.  The  sentiment 
was  loudly  applauded,  and  Mr.  Beresford  Hope, 
■with  the  tact  of  a practised  speaker,  seized 
upon  the  incident  and  made  it  the  occasion  of 
some  good  humour  and  not  ineffective  raillery 
at  the  expense  of  the  Queen-Annists  and  to  the 
glory  of  that  Medimval  art  by  which  he  was 
then  surrounded.  He  was  upon  perfectly  firm 
ground.  Nothing  can  ever  detract  from  the 
unsurpassed  beauty  of  those  examples  from 
Ely  and  York,  Lincoln,  and  Chartres,  with 
which  the  walls  of  the  Architectural  Museum 
are  adorned.  And  no  one  in  his  senses  holds  up 
the  present  mode  as  equalling  it  in  artistic 
merit.  But  it  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred 
to  any  of  the  speakers  that  in  this  home  and 
stronghold  of  Medievalism  not  one  of  the 
designs  then  before  them  was  Gothic  in  cha- 
racter and  motif.  Their  children  shall  be  their 
judges.  The  fact  is,  the  Museum  has  become  an 
anachronism.  At  its  foundation  nearly  the 
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whole  architectural  profession  was  agreed  that 
Gothic  was  your  only  wear.  Now  the  adherents 
of  that  creed  are  narrowed  to  a sect.  They 
are  suffering  for  the  sectarian  spirit  in  which 
they  conducted  their  work,  and,  having  excluded 
all  but  a certain  phase  of  art,  have  been  in  turn 
excluded.  If  the  Musenm  is  to  live  and  increase 
in  usefulness  it  must  become  catholic  in  its 
tastes,  and  encourage  its  children  to  a study  of 
art  in  a wider  sense  than  heretofore. 

The  address  which  Mr.  Beresford  Hope 
delivered  was  full  of  wisdom  and  point,  and  an 
accidental  failure  in  one  of  the  prize  competi- 
tions gave  him  an  opportunity  to  bring  home  to 
the  students  a subject  of  the  first  importance, — 
the  training  of  the  eye  to  receive  and  retain  im- 
pressions, which  the  hand  should,  unassisted, 
express.  This  is  the  great  defect  of  all  modern 
art-teaching.  Mr.  Hope  referred  to  the  well- 
known  case  of  Houdin,  the  conjuror,  who  was 
ti'ained  by  his  father  to  notice  and  remember  all 
the  articles  in  a shop-window  as  he  passed  it  at 
a walking  pace.  By  degrees  he  could  bear  in 
his  memory  hundreds  of  small  articles  at  which 
he  had  only  given  a rapid  glance,  and  he  could 
not  only  recount  them,  their  size,  figure,  and 
colours,  but  their  relation  to  each  other 
and  their  distinguishing  minutim.  Mr.  Hope 
might  have  referred  to  the  apposite 
instance  of  Hablob  K.  Browne,  who  never 
in  his  life  made  a study  of  any  of 
the  objects  which  be  drew  with  so  much 
troth  and  facility.  In  the  drawing  of 
horses  he  was  supreme ; but  every  horse  was 
drawn  from  memory  after  leaving  the  park  or 
the  hunting  field,  and  nob  one  nor  any  part  of 
one  from  anything  but  passing  observations. 
The  modern  practice  reverses  all  this ; and 
our  youth  pass  endless  hours  in  front  of  their 
model  only  to  find  themselves  powerless  in  its 
absence.  The  schools  of  design  all  over  the 
country  can  produce  thousands  of  lads  who  can 
draw  and  shade  and  colour  anything  they  see  ; 
but  who  have  no  mere  invention  than  those 
■who  have  never  given  an  hour  to  the  matter. 
We  are  convinced,  from  some  personal  acquaint- 
ance with  the  subject,  that  of  all  the  exercises 
to  which  youthful  aspirants  can  devote  their 
attention,  none  would  be  so  valuable  as  the  re- 
production from  memory  of  the  facts  of  nature 
and  art  acquired  by  previous  observation.  Mr. 
Hope  was  equally  interesting  on  the  proper 
scope  and  aim  of  art,  affirming  that  art  and 
learning  were  concomitants  ; that  the  ignorant 
artist  was  an  imperfect  artist;  and  although 
we  should  have  been  better  pleased  if  the 
artist  had  not  been  looked  upon  quite  so  ex- 
clusively as  the  interpreter  of  the  work  of  the 
historian  and  the  poet,  and  Lad  been  credited 
with  the  mission  of  interpreting  nature  at 
first  hand,  yet  there  can  bo  no  doubt  that  the 
address  was  well  calculated  to  give  the  student 
higher  aims,  and  to  put  him  in  the  way  of 
becoming  an  artist  of  independent  powers. 

Much  praise  was  unanimously,  and,  no  doubt, 
deservedly,  given  to  Mr.  Druce,the  head-master 
of  the  school,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  in 
the  literal  truth  of  the  statement  that  the 
general  work  of  the  school  is  quite  as  good  as 
could  be  expected  considering  the  small  en- 
couragement it  receives. 

An  episode  in  its  histoiy  of  the  past  year 
must  not  bo  passed  over  without  record.  Mr. 
Hope  baa,  -with  his  accustomed  generosity, 
given  a prize  for  the  greatest  number  of  indi- 
vidual attendances  in  order  to  encourage  that 
continuous  study  which  is  necessary  to  success. 
Two  pupils  appear  to  have  been  rivals  for  the 
distinction  : one  made  120  attendances  during 
the  session  ; the  other  made  117,  and  then  fell 
ill.  The  successful  student  insisted  upon  sharing 
the  reward  with  his  disabled  competitor,  and 
upon  appearing  to  claim  his  moiety  of  the  prize 
was  greeted  -with  genuine  applause,  which  was 
turned  to  account  by  Mr.  Hope  in  a few  graceful 
and  happy  sentences  which  impressed  all  hearers 
and  will  doubtless  bo  remembered  by  the  youth 
to  whom  they  were  addressed,  as  a gratification 
far  beyond  what  he  could  have  enjoyed  if  he 
had  wrapped  himself  in  an  accidental  and  selfish 
victory  over  so  worthy  a rival.  Mr.  Seddon, 
Mr.  Ferrey,  and  some  other  stanch  and  tried 
friends  of  the  Institution  spoke  as  to  its  successes 
in  the  past  and  with  hope  for  its  future, — a hope 
which  its  numbers  might  justify,  but  which  the 
few  and  indifferent  specimens  of  work  before 
the  meeting  scarcely  warranted. 

There  is  room  for  question  whether  the 
mnseum, — qua  museum,  and  apart  from  its 
function  as  a school  of  art, — has  not  had  its  day, 
and  whether  the  large  and  choice  collection  of  1 
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casts  from  the  best  Mediseval  art  the  kingdom 
affords  would  not  be  more  usefully  accommo- 
dated at  South  Kensington.  It  need  hardly  be 
added  that  we  say  thig  from  no  want  of  good- 
will towards  the  Architectural  Museum,  in 
which  the  Builder  has  beeu  interested  from  the 
first;  but  the  experience  of  successive  years 
seems  to  place  it  past  doubt  that  a mistake  was 
made  in  the  situation  chosen  to  begin  with,  and 
that  its  chances  of  success  now  are  more  than 
problematical. 


THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  PUBLIC 
SANITARY  INSPECTORS. 

At  the  meeting  of  this  Association,  held  on 
Saturday  last,  in  the  Library  of  the  Social 
' Science  Association,  Adelphi,  Mr.  Jerramin  the 
' chair,  the  discussion  of  two  papers  read  at  pre- 
vious meetings,  on  the  tenure  of  office  and 
the  position  of  sanitary  inspectors,*  was 
resumed. 

The  Chairman,  in  re-opening  the  subject,  re- 
marked that  the  work  of  sanitary  inspectors 
was  rendered  very  difficult  when  there  was  an 
unwillingness  on  the  part  of  sanitary  authorities 
to  carry  out  the  law  as  it  stood.  That  this  un- 
willingness did  exist  was  shown  by  the  fact  that 
Sir  Charles  Dilke  had  recently  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  call  the  attention  of  certain  authorities 
in  London  to  the  necessity  for  carrying  out  the 
Sanitary  Acts  of  1866.  It  -n'as  most  desirable 
that  sanitary  inspectors  should  go  fearlessly 
about  their  work,  and  this  they  -were  not  able 
to  do  at  present.  They  had  not  sufficient  power, 
and  their  positions  were  not  sufficiently  strong, 
to  enable  tbem  to  see  the  law  carried  out  as  it 
should  be,  while  they  had  inactive  but  authori- 
tative people  over  their  bead. 

Mr.  Sherborne  (Chelsea)  said  as  far  as  his 
district  was  concerned,  the  inspectors  were 
more  or  less  free  agents.  It  seemed  that  one  of 
the  Acts  of  Parliament  had  been  lost  sight  of, — 
the  Act  of  1874,  which  gave  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  power  to  compel  any  metropolitan 
district,  or  any  district  with  more  than  10,000 
ratepayers,  to  enforce  the  third  section  of  the 
Sanitary  Act,  that  which  was  called  the  Lodging- 
house  Section.  The  Board  had  now  drawn 
attention  to  that  Act,  and  that  was  one  reason 
why  the  urban  and  rural  inspectors  shonld  be  on 
a level.  He  moved  a resolution  declaring  it  to 
be  desirable  that  the  positionof  the  metropolitan 
urban,  and  rural  inspectors  should  be  assi- 
milated. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Poulson, 
inspector  of  the  Tottenham  district,  who 
remarked  that  he  had  never  found  the  Board  be 
worked  under  opposed  to  sanitary  reform. 

Another  speaker,  a rural  inspector,  said  some 
inspectors  refrained  from  reporting  the  bad 
state  of  property  lest  they  should  lose  their 
appointments,  and,  being  met  by  cries  of 
" Name,”  he  declined  to  give  a name,  but  said 
that  after  his  appointment  to  the  first  district 
he  inspected,  which  was  in  Worcestershire,  ho 
was  distinctly  told  that  the  less  he  did  the 
better  it  would  be  for  him. 

Another  speaker,  a London  inspector,  said,  as 
far  as  London  was  concerned  the  inspectors 
had  no  reason  to  complain,  and  that  it  made  no 
difference  to  him  whether  the  property  he  had 
to  report  belonged  to  a vestryman  or  to  any  one 
else. 

Ultimately  the  resolution  was  agreed  to,  as 
was  also  another  declaring  it  to  be  expedient 
that  the  appointment  of  all  officers  should  be 
approved  of  by  the  Government  sanitary  au- 
thority, and  that  no  officer  should  be  dismissed 
by  any  local  authority  without  final  appeal  to 
and  approval  of  the  Government  sanitary 
authority.  , 

A paper  on  the  sanitary  inspection  of  the 
dwellings  of  the  poor  was  then  read  by  Mr.  T. 
Buckworth,  sanitary  inspector  of  St.  Saviour’s, 
Southwark,  in  which  he  pointed  out  that  the 
district  of  -which  he  was  the  inspector  was  one 
of  the  poorest  on  the  south  side  of  the  Thames. 
On  the  11th  of  December  last  an  intimation 
was  made  that  the  President  of  the  Local  Go- 
vernment Board  desired  to  inspect  the  sanitary 
condition  of  the  district,  and  when  Sir  Charles 
Dilke  came  to  visit  the  dwellings  of  the  poor 
in  this  part  of  London,  the  premises  he  visited 
were  found  to  be  in  a worse  condition  than  they 
had  been  for  some  time  previously,  because,  al- 
though i)rior  to  his  visit  certain  sanitary  works  had 
been  carried  out,  and  the  houses  put  into  habit- 


• See  last  volutne  of  Builder,  pp.  634,  751. 
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able  condition,  tbe  tenants,  throngb  tbeir  want 
I of  necessary  and  proper  knowledge,  had  produced, 
i a great  change  in  the  state  of  their  tenements. 

' As  showing  the  ignorance,  carelessness,  or  worse, 
of  some  of  the  occupier%  of  this  class  of  pro- 
perty, Mr.  Buebworth  stated  that  he  had 
repeatedly  found  scrubbing  - brushes,  house- 
flannels,  pieces  of  broken  crockery,  and  empty 
tins  such  as  are  used  for  condensed  milk,  in  the 
S bend  of  the  soil-pipe,  the  result  being,  of 
course,  the  stopping  up  of  the  water-closet,  and 
the  creation  of  an  abominable  nuisance.  The 
question  of  overcrowding,  Mr.  Buckworth  ad- 
mitted, was  a remarkably  difficult  one.  The 
I Torrens  Act  and  the  Act  introduced  by  Sir 
Richard  Cross  had  been  the  means  of  greatly 
improving  the  dwellings  of  the  poor.  It  was  no 
use,  however,  to  remove  a nuisance  in  one  part 
of  a district  and  force  it  to  another,  and  his 
' experience  pointed  to  a system  of  erecting 
dwelling-houses  for  the  poor.  In  the  parish  of 
St.  Geoig^e-the-Martyr,  where  dwellings  had 
been  demolished,  the  ground  on  which  thev 
; stood  had  not  been  utilised  in  the  erection  of 
new  and  better  sanitary  dwellings,  but  was  still 
vacant.  Thus  300  families  had  been  turned  out 
to  seek  shelter  elsewhere  and  to  overcrowd 
I another  district.  The  supply  of  water  in  all 
districts  should  be  on  the  constant  system  and 
under  the  supervision  of  a high  recognised 
: authority.  The  discussion  upon  the  paper  was 
postponed. 


BRISTOL  AND  CLIFTON  JUNIOR 
ARCHITECTS’  SOCIETY. 

The  annual  general  meeting  for  the  election 
of  officers,  &c.,  was  held  at  the  Academy  of 
Arts,  on  tbe  4th  inst.  Mr.  W.  E.  Hill 
(Member  of  Council)  presided  during  the 
earlier  part  of  the  meeting,  and  Mr.  J.  C. 
Moncrieff,  A.R.I.B.A.  (vice-president),  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  meeting.  The  following 
gentlemen  were  elected  officers  for  the  year 
1884: — President,  Mr.  Chas.  F.  Hansom, 

F. R.I.B.A.  j hon.  auditors,  Messrs.  Alfred  Hart- 
ford and  F.  E.  L.  Harris ; hon.  secretary  and 
treasurer,  Mr.  George  E.  Ford ; assistant  hon. 
secretary,  Mr.  E.  C.  Howell;  Council,  Messrs. 
H.  Hart,  W.  E.  Hill,  G.  G.  Maepberson,  "W.  11. 
White,  R.  C.  Sconce,  and  F.  B.  Bond;  Mr. 
Hansom  being  chosen  president  for  the  third 
year,  and  Messrs.  H.  Hart,  G.  G.  Maepherson, 
W.  E.  Hill,  and  W.  H.  White,  being  members 
of  the  retiring  Council.  It  was  decided  that 
the  annual  dinner  should  be  held  in  tbe  latter 
part  of  January. 

Mr.  George  E.  Ford  (hon.  sec.)  announced 
that  papers  for  the  ensuing  session  had  been 
already  promised  by  Messrs.  J.  C.  Moncrieff, 

G.  E.  Ford,  W.  E.  Hill,  and  E.  C.  Howell,  and 
that  the  Council  were  making  arrangements  for 
a complete  sessional  programme  of  papers  of  a 
very  elaborate  character,  and  which  would  help 
to  make  the  session  1884  a complete  and 
thorough  success.  It  was  announced  that 
satisfactory  arrangements  were  being  com- 
pleted for  the  publication  of  the  newly- 
instituted  “Jouraal  of  Papers,”  and  that  the 
first  number,  oontaining  the  paper  by  Mr.  F.  B. 
Bond  on  “Perpendicular  Architecture,”  recently 
delivered  before  tbe  Society,  would  soon  be 
published.  The  rules  for  debates  and  other 
matters  having  been  decided  and  confirmed, 
votes  of  thanks  to  the  chairman  terminated  the 
meeting. 


BREAKAGES  IN  GAS-PIPES. 

Professor  von  Pettenkofer,  of  Munich, 
lately  delivered  a lecture  in  which  he  quoted 
various  facts  with  reference  to  tbe  manner  in 
which  the  gas  used  for  illuminating  purposes 
may  cause  serious  injury  to  the  health  of 
residents  in  a house,  if  it  escapes  into  the 
ground  and  makes  its  way  into  cellars,  &c. 
Experiments  made  at  the  Munich  Hygienic 
Institute  have  demonstrated  the  fact  that  there 
is  much  more  danger  from  this  cause  in  winter 
than  in  summer.  This  fact  is  explained  by  tbe 
assertion  that  the  cellars  or  basements  being 
artificially  heated  in  winter,  attract  tbe  gas 
from  the  earth  with  increased  force.  Under 
such  circumstances,  the  gas  which  has  escaped 
is  capable  of  producing  disastrous  effects  at  a 
distance  of  100  ft.  from  the  point  of  fracture. 

Attention  was  also  called  to  the  fact  that  in 
its  passage  through  the  earth,  gas  loses  its 
smell  whilst  retaining  its  proportion  of  carbonic 
oxide.  This  dangerous  feature,  which  prevents 
the  timely  recognition  of  the  danger,  only  ceases 


when  the  earth  is  so  thoroughly  impregnated 
that  it  has  lost  its  capacity  of  absorption. 
Thus  an  escape  of  gas  underground  is  far 
more  dangerous  than  a similar  occuiTenco  in 
a house,  as  the  smell  in  that  case  warns  the 
inmates  of  what  has  happened.  It  was  sug- 
gested by  the  lecturer  that  when  au  escape  of 
gas  occurs  underground,  the  company  should, 
on  being  apprised  of  it,  inform  the  residents 
within  a certain  distance  so  that  they  might 
open  the  windows  of  basement  stories  and  thus 
prevent  any  accumulation  of  carbonic  oxide  in 
the  lower  rooms  of  their  houses. 


BRIGHTON  RAILWAY  STATION. 

For  nearly  two  years  extensive  works  have 
been  in  progress  at  Brighton  railway  station 
that  are  estimated  to  cost,  ere  the  design  is 
completed,  upwards  of  100,0001. 

Without  interruption  of  the  traffic,  or  distur- 
bance of  the  original  station  roofs,  a new  cover- 
ing has  been  erected  over  them.  The  station 
lines  and  platforms  are  on  a curve  which  is 
followed,  of  course,  by  the  new  roof.  The  main 
roof  is  025  ft.  long,  and  in  two  spans  of  112  ft. 
each,  with  an  added  bay  over  the  goods  yard  on 
the  eastern  side,  with  a span  of  46  ft.  This 
extra  space,  with  its  additional  platform,  is 
intended  for  the  accommodation  of  the  traffic 
of  the  eastern  branch  of  the  company’s  system, 
which  is  now  kept  distinct  from  that  of  the 
main  lino.  An  important  purpose  designed  by 
the  alterations  has  been  to  dispense  with  tbe 
service  of  vans  in  the  station;  these  now  take 
up  and  deliver  their  loads  in  the  goods-yard  on 
the  lower  level,  and  no  vehicles  enter  the  station 
except  such  as  are  connected  with  the  passenger 
traffic. 

The  height  of  the  principal  roof  is  78  ft.  from  ' 
the  platform  level;  it  is  divided,  lengthways, 
by  two  rows  of  columns,  20  ft.  high,  into  twenty- 
one  bays.  The  bases  are  octagonal,  the 
pedestals  cylindrical,  3 ft.  in  diameter,  and  the 
shafts  of  four  columns  clustered,  giving  a 
quatrefoil  section.  Tbe  principals  of  the  roof 
are  elliptical,  and  spring  from  the  capitals  of  the 
columns.  The  spandrels,  of  open  iron  work, 
have  their  perpendiculars  attached  to  iron 
stanchions,  13  ft.  high,  that  stand  on  the  tops 
of  the  columns.  Warren  girders  connect  the 
stanchions  longitudinally.  A louvred  lantern, 
26  ft.  wide,  runs  along  the  whole  length  of  tbe 
two  bays,  which  are  covered  in  at  both  ends 
by  double-glazed  screens,  carried  down  to  a 
horizontal  line  between  the  springs  of  tbe  arch. 
The  roof  contains  110,000  square  feet  of  rolled 
plate-glass  i in.  thick;  it  is  applied  without 
putty  by  Mr.  T.  W.  Helliwell,  of  Brighouse, 
Yorkshire,  on  his  patented  plan.  The  opaque 
part  of  the  roof  is  covered  with  Vieille  de  Mon- 
tague zinc.  There  have  been  3,000  tons  of 
wrought  and  cast-iron  used  in  the  structure. 
After  dark  the  station  is  most  effectively 
lighted  by  eleven  arc  lamps,  in  two  rows  of  five 
each,  and  one  in  the  centre  of  the  south  end 
platfoiTn  ; these  are  fitted  up  by  the  Hammond 
Electric  Light  Company. 

On  the  eastern  side  the  station  has  been  ex- 
tended about  25  ft.  over  the  goods  yard,  and 
a building  has  been  erected  at  the  front,  which 
has  two  floors  below  the  station  platform  level. 
There  is  communication  with  these  by  an  iron 
circular  stair,  and  for  goods  by  a hydraulic 
lift,  supplied  by  Messrs.  Waygood  & Co.  The 
head  of  water  is  sufficient  for  all  required 
purposes,  without  the  aid  of  steam-power  in 
working  the  lift.  The  telegraph  business, 
which  employs  from  fourteen  to  twenty  per- 
sons, is  worked  by  the  railway  in  concert  with 
the  Post  Office  Department.  In  this  locality 
also  a building  has  been  erected  for  tbe  tran- 
saction of  the  business  in  transitu  of  the  Parcels 
Post.  Excellent  provision  has  also  been  made 
for  the  public  in  lavatory  accommodation.  The 
refresbment-room  is  fitted  up  in  polished  pitch- 
pine,  and  has  the  windows  filled  with  embossed 
gla-ss.  A wide  public  stair  with  stone  steps 
leads  from  the  station  to  Trafalgar-street, 
facilitating  communication  with  the  eastern 
part  of  the  town. 

At  the  western  front  corner  of  the  station 
another  new  building  of  two  stories,  devoted  to 
dining  and  refreshment  purposes  and  accommo- 
dation, has  been  erected. 

Northwards  from  this  block  of  buildings  is 
a range  devoted  entirely  to  station  purposes, 
for  the  accommodation  of  inspectors,  guards, 
porters,  ticket-collectors,  head  porter,  carriage- 
washers,  &c.  Other  important  works  for  in- 


creased accommodation  and  convenience  have 
been  executed  at  this  part  of  the  station.  The 
existing  pile  that  forms  the  fac^ade  of  the  station 
will  be  entirely  removed,  and  the  accommoda 
tion  re-arranged  in  a reconstructed  building. 

The  works  have  been  designed  by  Mr.  H.  E. 
Wallis,  C.E.,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  F.  D. 
Banister,  engineer-in-chief  of  the  Brighton 
Company ; Mr.  W.  H.  Davidson  has  been  ia 
charge  as  clerk  of  the  works.  The  contract  is 
in  tho  hands  of  Messrs.  Kirk  & Randall,  of 
Woolwich,  with  Mr.  R.  Williams  as  resident 
manager ; the  ironwork  has  been  executed  by 
tbe  Patent  Shaft  and  Axletrce  Company,  of 
Wednesbury.  The  whole  of  the  very  heavy 
work  has  been  successfully  carried  out,  without 
the  slighest  interruption  to  the  traffic,  or  injury 
to  a single  passenger. 


BUILDING  PATENT  RECORD.* 

APPLICATIONS  FOB  LETTERS  PATENT. 

5,884.  E.  M.  Wood,  Natick,  U.S.A.  Green- 
houses. (Comp.  Spec.)  Dec.  28,  1883. 

5,897.  R.  Lofthouse,  Beswick.  Creating 
currents  of  air  for  ventilation.  Dec.  28,  1883. 

5,933.  W.  E.  Heath,  London.  Shoring  up 
dangerous  structures.  Dec.  20,  1883. 

5,940.  J.  C.  Mewbum,  Londfln.  Water- 
closets,  &'c.  (Com.  by  J.  E.  Boyle,  Brooklyn, 
and  II.  Huber,  New  York,  U.S.A.)  Dec.  31, 
1883. 

5,949.  F.  Walton,  Twickenham.  Wall  deco- 
ration. Dec.  31,  1883. 

5,971.  W.  Brindlo  and  T.  Brindle,  Upholland. 
Dressing  and  ornamenting  stone,  &c.  Dec.  31, 
1883. 

5,988.  M.  Dray  and  J.  Bernard,  London. 
Baths.  Dec.  31,  1883. 

Jan.  1,  1884. 

6.  H.  W.  Frampton,  Winchester.  Hexagon- 
framed  metal  roof,  &c. 

32.  H.  H.  Lake,  London.  Compound  for 
plastering, &c.  (Cora,  by  H.  E.  Seales,  Newton, 
U.S.A.) 

38.  W.  Henman,  Birmingham.  Sanitary 
traps. 

40.  E.  L.  Garbett,  London.  Fireproof 
building. 

52.  H.  S.  Simeater,  London.  Ventilation. 

84.  J.  D.  Tucker,  Bromley.  Sliding  window- 
sashes. 

105.  J.  Robson,  London.  Weathering  para- 
pet walls,  &c. 

108.  T.  Jones,  London.  Ventilators. 

132.  J.  S.  Sweet,  London.  Ventilator  for 
buildings. 

144.  H.  Thompson,  London.  Domestic  stoves 
and  grates. 

145.  J.  Bate,  London.  Firegrates  and  stoves. 

153.  R.  Stone,  London.  Manufacture  of 

cement,  bricks,  &c. 

164.  F.  Lea,  London.  Lever  catch-fastener 
for  windows. 

173.  W.  H.  Baraclough,  Edgbaston.  Flushing 
apparatus  for  water-closets. 

180.  W.  H.  Barraclough,  Edgbaston.  Flush- 
ing water-closets. 

187.  C.  J.  Latter,  New  Southgate.  Sheet- 
metal  tiling  for  roofs. 

211.  G.  W.  Webb,  Reading.  Exhaust  venti- 
lators. 

212.  G.  W.  Webb,  Reading.  Ventilators. 

250.  T.  W.  Phillips,  London.  Chimneys. 

259.  H.  H.  Bridgman,  London.  Girder  and 
fireproof  floor. 

260.  n.  H.  Bridgman,  London.  Fireproof 
floors. 

Jan.  2,  1884. 

294.  J.  B.  Gansby,  Birmingham.  Ornamental 
walls,  ceilings,  &c. 

290.  J.  Walsh,  London.  Window  ventilator. 

298.  J.  Bruce,  Birmingham.  Opening  and 
closing  casements  and  ventilators. 

299.  F.  Smith,  Birmingham.  Raising,  &c., 
window-sashes. 

326.  J.  Smith,  Liverpool.  Domestic  fire- 
places and  grates. 

344.  W.  F.  Allcock,  Birmingham.  Sash- 
fasteners. 

354.  F.  L.  Jeyea,  London.  Ventilators  for 
buildings,  &c. 

365.  J.  C.  Ackroyd,  Sowerhy  Bridge.  Raising 
and  lowering  windows  and  sashes. 

394.  W.  Parry,  Bangor.  Bricks  for  prevent- 
ing wet  from  permeating  buildings. 


• Compiled  by  Hart  & Oo.,  Patent  Agents,  186,  Fleet- 
street. 
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[Jan.  12,  1884. 


402.  E.  S.  Norcombe,  Birmingliam.  Sash- 
fa  Bteners. 

407.  F.  T.  Bond,  Gloucester.  Stovo  for 
warming  and  ventilating. 

457.  J.  Jones,  Johnstown.  Bricks  for  facing 
buildings,  &c. 

469.  E.  Verity,  J.  M.  Verity,  and  B.  Banks, 
Leeds.  Opening,  &c.,  window  skylights  and 
ventilators. 

Jan.  3,  1884. 

512.  J.  Dean,  Oxford.  Self-acting  open  fire- 
ranges. 

519.  J.  Petrie,  Rochdale.  Warming  rooms 
and  buildings. 

521.  W.  n.  Renwick,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
Water-closets.  (Comp.  Spec.) 

523.  R.  Pollock  and  T.  H.  Uerbertson,  Lon- 
don. Ventilators. 

526.  J.  H.  Chavasse,  Kingswinford.  Wall 
surfaces. 

534.  A.  W.  Lake,  London.  Fireproof  concrete 
roofs,  floors,  &c.  (Com.  by  T.  Hyatt,  Brooklyn, 
U.S.A.) 

550.  W.  Fairweather,  Glasgow.  Window- 
fastenings,  &c.  (Com.  by  A.  Kasilister, 
Habana.) 

NOTICES  TO  PROCEED 

have  been  given  by  the  following  applicants  on 
the  dates  named  : — 

December  31,  1883. 

4,450.  D.  Dow,  Falkirk.  Cooking  ranges,  &c- 
Sept.  18,  1883. 

January  4,  1884. 

4,213.  S.  B.  Sutcliffe,  Manchester.  Tile 
hearths,  &c.  Sept.  1,  1883. 

4,342.  B.  J.  B.  Mills,  London.  Domestic 
heating  apparatus.  (Com.  by  Mona.  Vcanx- 
Ducriiix,  Beaujeu,  France.)  Sept.  11,  1883. 

5,231.  J.  S.  Stevens  and  C.  G.  Major,  London. 
Spring  hinges  for  doors.  Nov.  8,  1883. 

ABRIDGMENTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS, 

Publuhed  during  the  Keek  ending  Janiiarg  6,  1884, 

2,352.  E.  S.  Shepherd,  London,  and  J.  L. 
Aspinwall,  Mantle  Vale.  Manufacture  of  arti- 
ficial stone  and  cement.  May  9,  1883.  Price 
4d. 

Waste  slate  is  used  for  the  manufacture  of  stone  or 
cement  instead  of  sand,  &c. 

2,425.  T.  Parkinson,  Blackburn.  Water- 
closets.  May  12,  1883.  Price  2d. 

When  the  seat  of  the  closet  is  depressed,  the  water  enters 
the  bottom  of  a closed  cylinder  under  the  ordinary  high 
pressure,  compressing  the  air  therein,  and  when  the  seat  is 

ermitted  to  rise  the  compressed  water  flows  into  the 

asin,  giWng  a strong  flush.  (Pro.  Pro.) 

2,566.  J.  H.  Johnson,  London.  Manufacture 
of  sulphate  of  lime  or  plaster  of  Paris.  (Com. 
by  P.  G.  Journet,  Paris.)  May  22,  1883.  Price 
4d. 

The  lime  is  treated  with  a solution  of  sulphuric  acid. 


IRON  AND  CONCRETE. 

Sir, — The  ratio  of  the  strength  of  concrete 
to  that  of  iron  by  weight  may  be  taken  as  25  to 
1,  and  not  35  to  1,  the  equivalent  strength 
given  by  Mr.  Faija;  but,  although  so  much 
additional  weight  of  concrete  is  required  fora 
beam  of  a given  strength,  the  cost  of  concrete 
(1  in  3)  is  very  little,  if  any,  more  than  the  cost 
of  an  iron  beam  'of  the  same  strength.  A 
concrete  and  iron  composite  beam  has  the 
following  advantages  over  one  made  entirely  of 
iron.  It  is  not  so  much  affected  by  heat ; it  is 
not  liable  to  lose  its  strength  by  continued 
oxidation ; its  form  is  more  convenient  for 
structural  purposes.  A valuable  feature  is  its 
capability  to  receive  artistic  treatment.  The 
comparative  absence  of  this  characteristic  is  the 
great  objection  to  the  use  of  iron,  per  se,  for 
architectural  work.  One  has  only  to  look 
around  at  the  hideous  engineering  creations  in 
iron  to  become  impressed  with  the  difficulty 
of  artistically  utilising  the  great  structural 
strength  of  iron  and  steel.  The  covering  of 
iron  with  concrete  is  only  imitating  nature 
where  she  clothes  the  bony  and  ugly  framework 
of  humanity,  to  form  in  one  instance  the  very 
embodiment  of  grace  and  beauty.  The  evidence 
given  by  Mr.  Faija  to  prove  that  concrete  beams 
are  incapable  of  deflecting  without  fracture  is 
highly  unsatisfactory, — indeed,  he  (Mr.  Faija) 
hardly  appears  to  be  certain  the  cracks  are  the 
result  of  vibration  and  deflection. 

B.  H.  Towaite. 

***  This  interesting  correspondence  must 
now  close,  unless  Mr.  Tarver,  who  initiated  it, 
wishes  to  make  any  summary  of  bis  ideas  as  to 
the  suggestions  brought  forward. 


SALFORD  SEWERAGE  AVORKS. 

Sir, — Referring  to  the  description  of  these  works 
in  yonr  journal  of  the  24th  of  November  last, 
I beg  to  be  allowed  to  state  that  the  civil  engineer- 
ing portion  of  tho  works  was  designed  by,  and  the 
conception  of  the  whole  arrangement  is  due  to,  my- 
self. As  you  correctly  state,  the  object  is  to  deal 
with  the  sew.age  in  a similar  manner  to  that  adopted 
at  Leeds,  the  civil  engineering  portion  of  which 
works  I also  designed. 

I was  engaged  in  designing  the  Salford  utilisation 
of  sewage  works  (after  having  completed  the  outfall 
sewage  works)  at  the  time  I resigned  my  appoint- 
ment under  that  Corporation,  and  was  afterwards 
employed  by  them  to  complete  the  designs  and  pre- 
pare specifications,  quantitie.'!,  and  forms  of  tender 
for  letting  the  works  by  contract. 

The  present  Borough  Engineer  has  altered  the 
character  of  the  buildings,  and  has  raised  the  level 
of  tho  tanks  from  16  ft.  to  43  ft. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  necessity  to  pump  the 
sewage  to  a height  of  43  ft.  (viz.,  27  ft.  higher  than 
I proposed,  or  than  I designed  at  Leeds),  or  to 
elaborate  the  buildings. 

The  site  of  the  Salford  works  is  identical  in 
character  with  that  at  the  I-eeds  works,  both  as 
regards  strata  met  with,  level  of  the  river,  and 
flooding  of  lands  adjoining  the  sewage  works. 

The  Leeds  works  cost  40,000?.,  to  deal  with  the 
same  quantity  of  sewage. 

The  Salford  Works,  by  the  alterations  to  my 
design,  have  cost  100,000?.,  and,  I estimate,  from 
experience  in  extensive  pumping  works,  that  the 
extra  cost  of  working  expenses  will  involve  the 
Corporation  in  an  additional  expenditure  amount- 
ing to  a sum  of  at  least  1,300?.  per  year. 

Tho  outfall  orinterceptingsewer  was  also  designed 
by  myself,  and  constmeted  by  contract  under  my 
direction, 'except  a short  portion  of  the  upper  end  in 
progress  and  nearly  completed  when  I left  the 
service  of  the  Corporation.  This  sower  is  equal  to 
8 ft.  6 in.  in  diameter  at  the  outfall,  and  has  more 
than  met  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  intended, 
inasmuch  as  it  takes  off  the  water  from  the  lowest 
cellar  floors  throughout  the  borough  when  the 
water  in  the  river  is  many  feet  above  the  streets. 

The  magnitude  of  tho  whole  undertaking  is  such 
that  I cannot  afford  to  stantHin  one  side  and  allow 
others  to  lay  claim  to  my  hard-earned  experience 
during  tho  past  twenty-seven  years.  With  much 
greater  force  does  this  remark  apply  now  that  I am 
in  private  practice  and  have  to  look  to  the'public  at 
largo  as  my  employers,  instead  of  holding  an  official 
appointment  under  a wealthy  Corporation. 

Alfred  .y.  Fowler,  Mem.  Inst.  C.E. 


ENSILAGE. 

Sir, — I want  to  construct  a “Silo”  in  a gravel- 
pit,  18  ft.  by  12  ft.  by  10  ft.  deep,  having  3 ft.  to 
4 ft.  of  water  in  it.  AVill  anyone  who  has  had  expe- 
rience in  such  matters  kindly  advise  me  if  the 
following  plan  will  succeed? 

I propose  pumping  out  the  water  and  building  a 
concrete  floor  1 ft.  thick,  and  concrete  walls  1 ft. 
thick,  and  just  hi^h  enough  to  flood  the  whole  until 
the  concrete  is  sufficiently  strong  to  resist  the  lifting 
strain  of  the  water.  When  this  is  effected,  which  I 
suppose  will  take  about  two  months,  I propose  to 
then  again  pump  out  all  the  water,  raise  the  walls  in 
brickwork  the  necessary  height,  and  cement  the 
whole  with  1 in.  of  Portland  cement  and  sand  in 
equal  parts. 

My  doubts  are  as  to  the  setting  energy  under 
water  of  Portland  concrete,  its  porosity,  and  also 
whether  the  cement  may  bo  relied  upon  to  keep  out 
clamp.  Any  improvements  or  suggestions  will 
greatly  oblige  B. 


CHURCH  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Govan. — At  a meeting  on  tbe  28th  nit.  of  the 
landward  heritors  of  the  parish  of  Govan  it  was 
resolved  to  proceed  with  the  erection  of  tbe  new 
parish  chnrch,  without  hall  and  tower,  for  the 
present.  The  architect  from  whose  plans  the 
building  is  to  bo  erected  is  Mr.  R.  Rowand 
Anderson,  of  Edinburgh.  The  cost  of  the 
building  (exclusive  of  the  hall  and  tower,  but 
inclusive  of  the  sum  to  be  paid  for  an  extension 
of  the  site)  will  be  16,189?. 

Old  Radjord  (^Notts). — A carved  oak  pulpit 
has  been  executed  for  Old  Radford  Church  by 
Messrs.  Jones  & Willis,  of  Birmingham  and 
London.  The  same  firm  have  also  supplied  a 
handsome  carved  stone  and  marble  reredos  to 
St.  Andrew’s  Chnrch,  Netherton,  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  G.  W.  Drinkwater,  of  Oxford. 

Gorey,  Wexford. — A memorial  lectern  has 
just  been  placed  in  the  parish  church  at 
Gorey,  ATexford.  It  is  constructed  wholly 
of  English  oak,  and  is  in  the  Perpen- 
dicular style.  A central  and  richly-moulded, 
traceried,  and  carved  shaft  stands  upon  a 
base  from  which  rise  angle  and  supporting 
columns,  attached  to  the  central  stem  by 
crocketed  and  cusped  buttresses.  Above  the 
capital  is  a boldly-carved  figure  of  an  eagle, 
whose  back  and  outstretched  wings  bear  the 


Bible.  The  lectern  is  the  gift  of  the  parishioners 
of  Gorey,  in  memory  of  the  Rev.  Charles 
Hamilton,  who,  upon  the  disestablishment  of 
the  Church  of  Ireland,  purchased  and  presented 
the  glebe  lands  to  tbe  parish.  Tbe  lectern  ia 
the  work  of  Mr.  Harry  Hems. 

Lyminsier, — On  the  27th  ult.  the  newly- 
restored  chancel  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  Ly- 
minster,  near  Arundel,  was  re-opened  by  the 
Bishop  of  Chichester,  after  restoration.  The 
work  has  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  Gordon 
Hill,  who  has  rebuilt  the  cliantiy  on  tbe  north 
side  of  the  chancel  for  the  double  purpose  of  an 
organ-chamber  and  vestry,  and  has  furnished 
tbe  chancel  with  seats  for  the  choir. 

Holsu-orihy. — On  tho  Isb  iust.  the  Bishop  of 
Exeter  re-opened  the  Chnrch  of  SS.  Peter  and 
Paul,  Holsworthy,  which,  with  the  exception  of 
tbe  tower,  has  been  almost  rebuilt.  The  chancel 
was  reconstructed  by  the  rector  (the  Rev.  G. 
Y.  Thornton)  in  1881-2,  and  now  the  nave  has 
been  rebuilt,  with  the  addition  of  a north  aisle, 
an  organ-chamber,  and  a vestry,  from  tbe 
designs  of  Mr.  Otbo  Peter,  of  Launceston. 


DISSENTING  CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS, 

Tunbridge  Wells. — The  new  Baptist  Church 
here  was  opened  on  New  Tear’s  Day.  It  has 
been  erected  by  Mr.  S.  Wood,  builder,  AVey- 
bridge,  Surrey,  from  tho  plans  and  under  the 
superintendence  of  Messrs.  Lander  & Bedells, 
architects,  London.  Externally  the  building  is 
in  the  Early  Decorated  style,  the  materials  used 
being  red  bricks  with  dressings  of  concrete  and 
Bath  stone,  and  ornamental  yellow  brick  facings. 
The  building  is  warmed  by  hot-water  (low- 
pressure)  apparatus,  supplied  by  Mr.  A.  T. 
Yonng.  For  ventilation,  Tobin  flues  are 
attached  to  the  buttresses  of  the  walls.  These 
were  supplied  by  the  .^olns  Water  Spray 
Ventilating  Company.  The  pews  are  of  low 
open  form,  and  instead  of  the  nsual  book  slab, 
there  is  a “ pocket  ” made  of  a slanting  board. 
The  building  seats  about  650,  of  which  there  is 
downstairs  accommodation  for  about  370.  The 
total  cost  of  the  work,  inclusive  of  the  site,  is 
5,500?. 

Kidderminster.  — The  new  Meeting  House 
(Unitarian)  has  been  re-opened  for  service, 
after  undergoing  extensive  alterations  and  en- 
largement. The  work  has  been  carried  out  by 
Mr.  R.  Thompson,  builder,  of  Kidderminster, 
from  the  designs  and  under  the  superintendence 
of  Messrs.  Payne  & Talbot,  architects,  of  Bir- 
mingham. The  chapel  has  been  extended  some 
25  ft.,  which  together  with  the  enlargement  of 
the  galleries,  provides  accommodation  for  abont 
200  additional  worshippers.  The  new  front 
elevation  is  in  the  Perpendicular  style,  and  is 
built  of  a local  reddish  brown  stone,  with  the 
buttresses  and  moulded  and  carved  work  in 
Bath  stone.  The  total  coat  will  he  abont 
2,500?. 

Clevedon,  Somerset. — In  our  notice  of  the 
opening  of  a new  Wesleyan  Chapel  at  Clevedon, 
last  June,  we  stated  that  the  Committee 
intended  erecting  a manse  on  a portion  of  the 
ailjoining  site.  This  part  of  the  work  has  now 
been  commenced,  and,  when  completed,  will 
form,  together  with  the  Chapel,  one  of  the  most 
complete  Wesleyan  Methodist  Trust  properties 
in  the  AVest  of  England.  The  chapel  ia  designed 
in  the  Early  English  style,  with  which  tbe 
manse  will  harmonise.  The  contract  for  the 
latter  has  been  taken  at  £821,  by  Mr.  W.  A. 
Green,  of  Clevedon,  who  was  the  contractor  for 
tbe  erection  of  the  chapel.  The  architect  for 
the  whole  of  the  buildings  is  Mr.  Herbert  J. 
Jones,  of  Wellington-chambers,  Bristol,  and  tbe 
total  cost,  including  boundary  walls,  piers, 
gates,  and  railings,  will  be  about  4,000?. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

Fre^bury.  — The  ancient  parish  church"  of 
Prestbury,  near  Macclesfield,  has  been  supplied 
with  a two-light  stained-glass  window  by 
Messrs.  Mayer,  of  Munich.  The  window, 
which  represents  the  " Prodigal  Son’s  Return,’’ 
is  placed  in  the  west  end  of  the  south  aisle, 
the  cost  being  defrayed  by  Dr.  Richmond, 
formerly  of  Stretford-road,  Manchester.  Prest- 
bury Church  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  Cheshire, 
and  has  recently  undergone  restoration  from, 
the  designs  of  the  late  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  R.A. 

Lambeth. — It  is  in  contemplation  to  place  two 
painted  windows  in  the  ancient  parish  church 
of  St.  Mary,  Lambeth, — one  in  memory  of 
Archbishop  Tait,  and  the  other  in  recognition 
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of  tlie  seirices  rendered  to  the  parish  during 
the  last  thirty  years  by  the  late  rector,  the 
Rev.  J.  F.  Lingham,  who  has  recently  resigned 
the  living.  Should  this  project  be  carried  out, 
every  window  in  the  church  will  then  be  filled 
with  stained  glass. 

Bmyton. — Daring  the  closing  days  of  1883 
two  stained-glass  windows  have  been  placed  in 
Brayton  Church,  near  Selby,  and  three  in 
St.  Mary’s  Church,  Hambleton.  The  windows 
at  Brayton  are  the  east  window  of  the  south 
aisle  and  one  of  the  windows  on  the  south  side 
of  tho  chancel.  The  windows  in  Brayton 
Church  are  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Smith,  of  Hambleton 
House.  Those  in  Hambleton  Church  are  the 
joint  gifts  of  that  lady  and  her  daughters.  The 
subjects  are  taken  from  the  life  of  our  Lord. 
The  windows  are  the  work  of  Messrs.  Ward  & 
Hughes,  Soho-square,  London. 


MEETINGS. 

Moxdav,  Jan.  14. 

Surveyens'  ^ p.m. 

London  Institution. — Lecture  by  Mr.  Henry 
Blnckburne  on  “The  Art  Season  of  1883.”  5 p.m. 
Toesd.vt,  Jan.  15. 

Royal  Institution. — Mr.  Beginatil  Stuart  Poolo  on 
“ The  Study  of  Coins  and  Medals.”  3 p.m. 

Wednesday,  Jan.  16. 

Civil  and  ItUchankal  Engineers’  Society. — Paper 
by  Mr.  George  Simonds  on  “ The  Science  of 
Mechanics  as  Applied  to  the  Fine  Arts  ” 7 p.m. 

Society  of  Arts. — 8 p.m. 

'raDiisDAY,  Jan.  17. 

University  College. — Professor  C.  T.  Newton  on 
*'The  Ionic  Monument  at  Xanthos.”  4 p.m. 

Parkes  Museum  of  Hygiene. — Lecture  by  Mr.  T. 
Pridgin  Teale  on  “Economy  of  Coal  in  Private 
Houses.”  8 p.m. 

St.  Paul’s  Ecchsiological  Society. — The  Rev.  W. 
P.  Greeny,  M.A.,  on  “ Foreign  Brasses.”  7’30  p.m. 

London  Institution. — Mr.  H.  Dixon  on  “The 
Nature  of  Explosions.”  7 p.tn. 

Friday,  Jan.  IS. 

Architectural  Associaf«’o;i.— Paper  by  Mr.  Aston 
Webb  on  “ Decorative  Plaster.”  7'30  p.m. 


iglisallanca. 

Pall  of  a Kailway  Bridge:  Seven  Men 
Killed. — On  Sunday  morning  last  a bridge  on 
the  London  & North-Western  Railway,  near 
Coppull  Station,  between  Wigan  and  Preston, 
fell  in,  killing  Mr.  James  Hammond,  bridge  and 
station  inspector,  and  six  other  employis  of  the 
Company.  The  bridge  in  question  carried  the 
high  road  over  the  railway,  and  was  constructed 
entirely  of  brick,  the  single  arch  spanning  the 
line  being  formed  of  three  rings  of  brickwork, 
the  backing  extending  into  the  solid  clay  on 
each  side.  The  bridge  was  erected  by  the 
old  North  Union  Railway  Company  as  long  ago 
as  1837.  It  seems  that  latterly  there  has  been 
some  reason  to  suspect  the  stability  of  the 
bridge,  and,  although  the  work  of  doubling  the 
line  between  Wigan  and  Preston  (now  in  pro- 
gress) could  not  have  proceeded  much  further 
without  this  bridge  having  to  he  dealt  with, 
it  had  been  determined  to  erect,  first,  a tempo- 
rary wooden  bridge,  preparatory  to  a bridge 
being  placed  there  with  substantial  iron  girders. 
The  exigencies  of  the  week-day  traffic,  which  is 
somewhat  throttled  at  this  point,  pending  the 
doubling  of  the  lines,  as  well  as  the  convenience 
of  the  public  using  the  bridge,  made  it  desirable 
that  the  work  should  be  done  on  Sunday,  and, 
early  in  the  morning,  a special  train,  containing 
a large  staff  of  workmen  from  the  engineering 
department,  in  charge  of  Mr.  Hammond, 
left  Manchester  for  Coppull.  On  arriving  there 
they  found  (according  to  the  report  in  tlie 
Times)  that  the  preliminary  work  of  removing 
eartli  from  the  summit  and  the  approaches  to 
the  bridge  had  been  accomplished,  and  as  soon 
as  the  last  passenger  train  from  Wigan  had 
passed  active  operations  were  commenced. 
Some  of  the  workmen  were  sent  on  to  the 
bridge  to  remove  the  first  tier  of  brickwork, 
and  others,  under  the  personal  guidance  of  Mr. 
Hammond,  who  stood  in  the  six-foot  way,  were 
proceeding  with  arrangements  for  placing  the 
supports  required  for  the  temporaiy  bridge 
when,  without  any  warning,  the  whole  structure 
fell  with  a terrible  crash,  killing  Mr.  Hammond 
and  six  of  his  men,  and  inflicting  serious 
injuries  on  others  who  were  on  the  line,  and 
slighter  but  still  severe  hurts  upon  several  of 
the  workmen  who  had  been  on  the  bridge  itself 
and  had  fallen  with  it.  The  inquest  was 
formally  opened  on  Monday  last  for  the  identifi- 
cation of  the  bodies,  and  was  adjourned  until 
Monday  next. 


Important  Rating  Appeal  Case. — On  the 
4th  inst.,  at  the  West  Sussex  Quarter  Sessions, 
the  magistrates  bad  before  them  an  appeal 
from  the  Fathers  of  the  New  Carthusian 
Monastery,  at  Cowfold,  or  as  it  is  better 
known,  St.  Hugh’s,  Parkminster,  M.  Edouard 
De  Gaulejac,  the  sub-prior,  being  appellant,  and 
the  Assessment  Committee  of  the  Cuckfield 
Union  respondents.  The  case  excited  consider- 
able interest  in  the  county  of  Sussex,  not  only 
on  account  of  the  novelty  of  rating  religious 
houses  in  England,  but  also  from  the  magnitude 
and  unique  character  of  the  buildings,  which 
arc  stated  to  have  cost  about  20O,OOOJ.,  and 
stand  on  aji  area  of  upwards  of  nine  acres. 
The  case  lasted  the  whole  day,  and  scientific 
witnesses  were  called  on  both  sides.  For  the 
appellant  were  Mr.  J.  W.  Penfold,  of  West- 
minster j Mr.  ’Tewson,  of  the  firm  of  Debenbara, 
Tewson,  & Co.;  and  Mr.  Charles  Hadfield,  of 
Sheffield,  the  latter  gentleman  having  to  speak 
more  especially  to  the  planning  and  traditions 
of  the  Carthusian  and  other  religious  houses. 
For  the  respondents  were  Mr.  C.  J.  Shoppee, 
architect  and  surveyor  to  the  Grocers’  Com- 
pany; Mr.  Ryde,  senior,  and  Mr.  Watney,  of 
the  firm  of  Norton,  Trist,  Watney,  k Co.  Mr. 
Lumley  Smith,  Q.C.,  was  leading  counsel  for 
the  appellant,  instructed  by  Messrs.  Arnold  & 
Co.,  of  GO,  Carey-street,  and  Mr.  Meadows 
White,  Q.C.,  for  the  respondents.  After  a patient 
and  exhaustive  hearing  the  magistrates  decided 
upon  reducing  the  rate  from  1,750L  net  to 
1,2751.  net,  the  Chairman  remarking  upon  the 
unique  and  difficult  nature  of  the  inquiry,  and 
complimenting  both  sides  on  the  skilful  way  in 
which  the  case  had  been  conducted.  By  this 
decision  costa  will  follow  the  issue. 

Growth  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. — We 
recently  referred  to  the  building  operations  at 
Elswick,  and  now  we  learn  from  the  Newcastle 
Daily  Chronicle  that  it  is  proposed  to  lay  out 
the  South  Benwell  estate,  to  the  south-west  of 
the  city,  for  building  purposes.  The  architect 
who  has  been  entrusted  with  the  laying  out  of 
the  estate  is  Mr.  Wm.  Glover,  Market-street, 
Newcastle.  The  South  Benwell  estate  com- 
prises about  100  acres,  and  it  has  been  decided 
to  lay  out  one-third  of  this  immediately  for 
building  sites.  This  portion  consists  of  about 

140.000  superficial  yards,  and  a large  part  of  it 
has  already  been  sold.  It  is  contemplated  to 
erect  eleven  new  streets  upon  it.  Nearly  the 
whole  of  the  front  streets  will  be  of  a uniform 
width  of  3G  ft.,  but  Clara-street  will  be  10  ft. 
wider,  while  Atkinson-road,  which  terminates 
the  west-end  portion  of  the  estate,  and  Buddle- 
road — intended  to  form  a main  artery  through 
the  estate — will  be  each  50  ft.  wide.  'Die  whole 
of  the  back  streets  will  attain  a uniform  width 
of  24  ft.  each.  Nearly  GOO  houses  in  all  will  be 
built  ou  the  ground.  Two-thirds  of  these  will 
be  in  tenements  or  double  flats,  and  the  others 
will  probably  consist  of  self-contained  dwellings. 

Keredos,  St.  James’s  Church,  Clapham 
Park. — Against  the  wall  at  the  east  end  of  the 
chaucel  of  this  church  (which  has  been  for  the 
last  twelve  years  an  absolute  blank)  has  just 
been  placed  a teredos,  containing  the  Tables 
of  the  Law,  together  with  the  Lord’s  Prayer 
and  the  Apostles’  Creed.  It  is  the  gift  of  a 
member  of  the  congregation,  Mrs.  William 
Hooper,  as  a memorial  to  her  husband,  the 
late  Mr.  William  Hooper,  of  Beechwood, 
Clapham  Common.  The  architect  is  Mr. 
Arthur  J.  R.  Fenning,  and  the  work  has 
been  executed  by  Messrs.  Jones  & Willis. 
The  teredos  may  be  briefly  described  as  an 
arcade  of  twelve  arches,  richly  moulded  in 
Caen  stone,  extending  the  whole  width  of  the 
chancel,  supported  by  delicate  shafts  of  Derby- 
shire alabaster,  with  carved  capitals,  carried  on 
a low  wall  of  ashlar.  'The  four  panels  at  each 
side  arc  diapered  with  chasing  of  alternate  oak 
and  vine  leaves,  and  the  idea  of  the  oak  and 
vine  is  carried  out  through  the  entire  carving 
of  crocket  and  finials.  The  four  centre  panels 
contain  the  inscriptions,  and  are  grouped 
together  with  pointed  gables,  ricbly  crocheted 
and  crowned  with  finials. 

Au  Opera-house  Burned  Down. — A tele- 
gram from  Philadelphia  says  that  at  Meadville, 
Pennsylvania,  the  opera-house,  with  some  ad- 
joining buildings,  was  burnt  down  on  Tuesday 
last,  the  loss  occasioned  being  estimated  at 

250.000  dels. 

Parlies  Museum. — A lecture  will  be  given 
here  on  Thursday  next  by  Mr.  Pridgiu  'Feale,  of 
Leeds,  on  '•  Economy  of  coal  in  private  houses.” 
The  chair  will  be  taken  by  Professor  G.  M. 
Humphry,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 


Labour  and  Wages  in  Australia. — In  some 
trades  wages  have  risen,  and  in  a few  others 
have  fallen,  during  the  last  few  years.  The 
general  tendency,  however,  is  upwards,  espe- 
cially in  the  skilled  branches  of  labour.  In 
agricultural  work,  the  iipward  tendency  is  more 
strongly  perceptible.  Thus  the  rate^  for 
married  couples  on  stations  have  risen  from 
551.  to  G5L  in  1876,  to  60L  to  SOL  in  1883. 
The  wages  of  farm  labourers  have  risen  to 
40L  to  52L,  while  only  in  the  case  of  country 
blacksmiths  have  wages  declined,  the  rates  for 
such  being  now  751.  to  SOL  per  annum.  The 
Colony  of  New  South  Wales  (according  to  the 
officials  of  the  Government  Immigration  Oflice, 
Sydney)  is  capable  of  readily  absorbing  any 
amount  of  skilled  agricultural  labour,  especially 
that  of  the  handy  kind,  without  affecting  the 
current  rates  of  wages.  Agricultural  labour  is, 
in  fact,  in  more  demand  than  artisan  labour, 
and  good  industrious  hands  are  certain  to  do 
well  in  a country  where  the  w'ork  is  not  harder 
than  in  England,  while  the  food  and  pay  are 
infinitely  better. 

Electric  Lighting. — Edison’s  Indian  and 
Colonial  Electric  Company  are  lighting  the 
Parlioment  Houses  at  Sydney,  New  South 
Wales,  under  contract  with  the  Government, 
and  also  the  Government  railway  station 
at  Albury,  the  junction  station  between 
Victoria  and  New  South  Wales.  They  are  also 
lighting  part  of  the  General  Post-office  in 
Sydney.  During  the  past  year  they  have 
lighted  the  volunter  camp  at  Sydney ; in 
Queensland  they  have  a contract  with  the 
Government  to  light  the  Government  House ; 
and  they  are  also  lighting  the  Government 
printing  establishment.  The  first  mill  lighted 
by  electricity  in  the  Australian  colonies  was 
fitted  up  by  the  Indian  and  Colonial  Company 
in  Queensland.  In  New  Zealand  they  are  also 
lighting  the  Government  printing-offices  at 
Wellington.  The  report  with  reference  to  the 
whole  of  these  works  in  the  various  colonies  has 
been  uniformly  satisfactory.  In  Melbourne 
the  company  has  been  lighting  one  of  the 
Chambers  of  Parliament  House  for  many 
months  past  with  the  greatest  success. 

Proposed  Club  and  Institute  for  Work- 
ing Men. — The  directors  of  the  Artisans’, 
Labourers’,  and  General  Dwellings  Company 
(Limited)  passed  the  following  resolution  ou 
December  20th,  1883,  viz.: — That  the  Board 
having  been  informed  that  a feeling  exists  in 
favour  of  establishing  a Workmen’s  Club  and 
Institute  on  the  Noel  Park  Estate,  for  the  use 
of  the  workpeople,  it  is  hereby  agreed  to 
grant  the  free  use  of  a house  and  shop  suitably 
fitted  up  foi  a club  for  twelve  months,  provided 
at  least  100  of  the  workmen  on  the  estate  are 
prepared  to  form  themselves  into  a Club  and 
Institute,  to  be  managed  by  a committee  to  bo 
appointed  by  themselves.” 

Employers’  Liability. — An  action  under 
the  Employers’  Liability  Act  was  tried  at  Derby 
County  Court  on  Tuesday,  in  which  -a  labourer 
named  Wright  claimed  three  years’  wages,  at  a 
guinea  jier  week,  of  Eastwood,  Swingler,  ik  Co., 
ironfounders,  by  reason  of  his  having  lost  his 
arm  through  the  negligence  of  the  defendants’ 
foreman,  in  not  having  caused  some  girders 
which  were  being  put  up  on  the  Midland  Rail- 
way Company’s  works  to  be  sufficiently  secured. 
Ten  girders,  weighing  15  cwt.  each,  fell  down, 
and  one  smashed  the  plantiff's  left  arm.  The 
action  was  defended  by  the  Employers’  Liability 
Assurance  Association.  The  Judge  gave  judg- 
ment for  the  plaintiff  for  163L  IGs-,  the  full 
amount. 

Schools,  Caverswall. — At  the  last  meeting 
of  the  Caverswall  School  Board,  held  on  the 
28th  uU.,  the  Clerk  (Mr.  H.  Maraon)  said  that 
the  deficiency  of  school  accommodation  in  the 
parish  had  now  been  fully  met  by  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  voluntary  church  schools  at  East 
Vale,  providing  for  thirty  additional  scholars, 
and  by  the  erection  of  new  schools  at  Adderley 
Green,  which  will  accommodate  225  scholars. 
These  schools  have  been  erected  by  Messrs. 
Inskip,  of  Lougton,  from  plans  prepared  by  Mr. 
T.  P.  Hulse,  architect,  at  a cost,  including  the 
site  and  fittings,  of  about  2,350L 

“ An  Improved  Form  of  Silo.” — In  refer- 
ence to  the  article  bearing  this  title  in  our  last 
number,  wo  are  asked  to  say  that  the  invention 
has  been  patented  by  Mr.  Potter. 

Central  Technical  College. — We  are  asked 
to  mention  that  Messrs.  Gibbs  & Canning 
furnished  the  exterior’  terra-cotta  work  in  this 
building,  illustrated  in  our  last  issue. 
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TENDEES. 


For  pair  of  houses,  Woodville-road,  New  Barnet,  for 
Messrs.  Baker  & MaDning.  Mr.  Joseph  White,  sur- 
veyor:— 

Gregory  £1,189  0 0 

Cox  1,140  0 0 

Butcher  1,086  0 0 

Battrill  1,076  12  0 

Noble  1,065  0 0 

Pocock  1,047  0 0 

Ellwood  998  0 0 


For  repairs  and  alterations  at  No.  67,  Atlantic-road[ 
Brixton,  for  Mr.  H.  J.  Mash.  Mr.  Alfred  Wright  archi" 
tect,  Belgrave  House,  190a,  Bromptoii-road  : — 

Crabb  & Son £255  10  0 

J.  Marsland  211  0 0 

Peacock  Bros . 193  15  0 

Smith  197  10  0 

For  laying  out  lawn  tennis  ground  on  the  Cumberland 
Park  Estate,  Acton.  Mr.  Alfred  Wright,  architect : — 

Atkina £383  0 0 

Nowell  & Robson  350  0 0 

Narroway  292  0 0 

For  external  reoaira  to  Somers  Lodse,  Brading-road 
Upper  Tulse  Hill.  Mr.  Alfred  Wright,  architect : — 

Bliss £176  0 0 

Trenaman  & Son 165  0 0 

Stapleton  & Comins  160  0 0 

Crabb  & Son 106  10  0 


For  the  erection  of  new  lecture-hall  on  the  site  of 
St.  John's  Church  and  Parsonage,  Lewisham.  Mr.  Joseph 
Clever,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  H.  Bradley; — 

Hodsou  £1,150  0 0 

Steel  Bros 1,135  0 0 

Woodward 1,099  0 0 

Greenwood 1,076  0 0 

Staines 1,07k  0 0 

Killby  & Gayford 1,045  0 0 

Jerrard  (accepted)  1,044  0 0 

Kenuard  (withdrawn) 986  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  new  schools,  master's  house, 
boundary-walls,  and  offices,  for  the  Snydale  School  Board, 
at  Snydale,  near  Pontefract,  Yorks.  Mr.  W.  Shackieton, 
architect,  Pontefract.  Quantities  by  the  architect : — 

"Walker,  Bros.,  Castleford £2,196  0 0 

G.  Barstow,  Pontefract 2,170  0 0 

Jackson,  Bros.,  Goole  (accepted)  ...  1,997  0 0 

J.  Tattersall,  Wakefield 1,613  1 1 

A.  Spencer,  York 1,357  0 0 

[Architect’s  estimate,  £2,300.] 

For  the  erection  of  a Mission  Hall  iu  Victoria-street, 
Cambridge.  Mr.  Henry  G.  Bishop,  architect,  Cam- 

Langford  £529  10  0! 

Alderton  362  0 0 

Parcell  359  10  0 

Aptborpe  349  0 0 

Pamphillon  297  0 0 

Pamment  & Co 289  0 0 

Kerredge  & Shaw  (accepted)  247  0 0 ! 

For  rebuilding  Ship  and  Billet  Tavern,  and  three  shops 
at  East  Greenwich.  Messrs.  Williams  & Son,  arciu- 
tects 

Langridge  & Son £3,900  0 0 

Marr 3,877  0 0 

Staines  A Son 3,682  0 0 

Atlej  3,390  0 0 

Jackson  & Todd  3.275  0 0 


For  the  completion  of  sixteen  villas  in  Boasome  Manor- 
road,  Thornton  Heath.  Mr.  Owen  Lewis,  architect,  79, 
Morniogton-road 

C.'lurDer £3,996  0 0 

Millward 3,220  0 0 

T.  Barwell 3,080  0 0 

T.  Norris 3,005  0 0 

Cutlan  2,968  0 0 


For  repairs  and  decorations  to  Hanger  Vale  House, 
Ealing  Common.  Messrs.  Glasier  A Sons,  surveyors,  41, 
Charing  Cross ; — 

Haward  Bros £271  0 0 

Kinnimont  & Sons  231  11  0 

Clarke  A Mannooch  (accepted)  196  0 0 

For  alterations  and  additions  to  bank  premiaea  at  Dart 
ford,  for  the  London  and  County  Banking  Company.  Mr. 
W,  G.  Bartleet,  architect.  New  Broad-street.  Quantities 
by  Messrs.  Stonor  & Son : — 

J.  G.  Naylar  & Son  (accepted) £2,637  0 0 


For  Bund^  works  at  No.  2,  Carlton  Hill.  St.  John’s 
Wood,  Mr,  Robert  AVilley,  66,  Ludgate-hill,  architect  — 

Hayward  & Son  £1go  0 0 

"W.  Bealby  139  q q 

J.  Myring,  St.  John’s  Wood 125  0 0 

For  engineering  works  at  the  new  Infirmary.  Harrow- 
road,  for  the  Guardians  of  the  Poor  of  Paddington. 
Messrs.  A.  & C.  Harston,  architects,  15,  Leadeohall- 
street ; — 

Contract  Wo.  1.— Zaiinrfry  MacMnriy  and  Fitting!,  Steam 
Boilen,  Engine,  Hydraulic  Li/U,  j-o 

W.  J.  Fraser  i Co £3,391  0 0 

Bradford  & Co ...  3_32l  0 0 

Clements,  Jeakes,  A Co 3'209  7 0 

Benham  & Son,*  Wigmore-street 3,100  0 0 

• Accepted. 

Contract  No.  2. — Kitchen  anil  Scullery  Fittings. 

Clements,  Jeakes,  & Co £632  0 0 

Benham  A Son 539  0 0 

Bradford  A Co 666  0 0 

W.J.  Fraser  A Co.,  89,  Commercial- 

road  (accepted)  635  0 0 

Contract  iSo.  3. — Tanks,  Haiiis,  Hydrants,  Sanitary 
Fittings,  iVarming,  I'c. 

Clements,  Jeakes,  A Co £3,785  17  6 

Clark,  Bunnett,  A Co 3,487  0 0 

Rosser  A Russell  3’l23  0 0 

Stidder  A Co.,  Southwark  Bridge-  ' 
road  (accepted) 2,750  0 0 
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Murray’s  '‘History  of 
Gi-eek  Sculjytr.re.” 

N the  second  and  con- 
cluding volume  of  Mr. 
Murray’s  admirable  work 
on  Greek  sculpture*  we 
are  on  somewhat  firmer 
footing  in  regard  to  the 
historical  view  and  treat- 
ment of  the  subject.  We 
have  great  names,  of 
whom  and  of  whose 
works  we,  at  least,  know 
something  ; we  have  a 
certain  number  of  signed 
productions,  and  of  others 
the  authorship  of  which 
bos  been  shown  with  a 
probability  approaching 
to  proof,  whereas  in  the 
earlier  volume  the  ground 
was,  as  we  observed  at 
the  time,  so  debateahle 
that  the  titlemight  better 
have  been  put  in  a modi- 
fied fonn  as  “A  Conjec- 
tural History  of  Greek 
Sculpture.”  Even  here, 
however,  as  Mr.  Murray  confesses  in  his  jire- 
face,  the  charm  of  artistic  personality,  which 
has  often  given  such  interest  to  the  pages  of  a 
historian,  is  wanting.  Greek  sculpture  “ pre- 
sents no  Lives  ” to  beguile  the  student  along 
an  arduous  path.  “ Only  here  and  there  an 
incident,  handed  down  on  mostly  a dubious 
authority,  breaks  the  narrative  of  work  done 
and  the  examination  of  what  remains  of  it  to 
our  day.”  There  is  this  great  added  interest, 
however,  as  we  get  later  in  the  progress  of 
Greek  art,  that  we  find  ourselves  face  to  face 
with  works  of  the  highest  order  in  themselves, 
not  with  archaic  and  partially  tentative  eflects. 
Thus,  if  the  historical  interest  is  doubtful  and 
sometimes  illusory,  the  artistic  interest  of  the 
portion  of  the  subject  treated  in  the  volume 
before  us  is  paramount,  and,  it  may  be  said, 
undying.  It  commences  with  the  Parthenon 
sculptures,  includes  those  of  the  Erechtheion 
and  the  Temple  of  Victory,  and  the  names  of 
Praxiteles  and  Scopas,  and  concludes  with 
a brief  glance  at  the  school  of  imitative  Greek 
sculpture  of  the  Roman  period  ; the  author 
declining,  however,  to  follow  out  this  part  of 
his  history  to  the  decay  of  the  art,  as 
needlessly  prolonging  the  study  of  a phase  of 


• A History  of  Greek  Sculpture  under  Pheidias  and  his 
Successors.  By  A.  S.  Murray,  of  tbo  Department  of  Greek 
and  Roman  Antiquities,  British  Museum,  Vol.  II.  "With 
EEustrations,  London:  John  Murray.  1883. 
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the  subject  which  can  only  be  unsatisfactory 
and  somewhat  melancholy. 

To  an  author  inviting  us  to  look  once  more 
in  a critical  spirit  at  those  masterpieces  of 
sculjiture  the  representations  or  reproductions 
of  which  have  filled  the  civilised  world,  and 
have  become  almost  as  familiar  to  our  eyes  as 
the  mo-ving  forms  of  modern  life,  we  are 
naturally  disposed  to  turn  with  the  que.stion, 
what  new  light  has  he  thrown  on  these  works, 
their  style,  their  meaning,  the  nature  of  their 
artistic  powers,  which  can  he  valuable  to  us 
as  suggesting  the  road  to  a better  and  more 
complete  comprehension  of  them.  Sir.  Murray 
suggests  at  the  outset  a re-consideration  of  a 
question  which  has  been  very  differently 
viewed  in  reference  to  Greek  sculpture  ; the 
element  of  idealism  in  it.  We  do  not  think 
the  author  very  clear  in  the  expre.ssion  of  his 
meaning  ; hut  it  must  he  remembered  that  it 
is  a subject  in  which  verbal  definition  is  very 
difficult,  even  to  some  extent  impossible.  Mr. 
Murray  puts  it  that  a painter  sketching  a 
landscape  before  him  has  presumably  been 
struck  and  captivated  by  some  beauty  in  it, 
but  that  he  could  not  have  been  so  captivated 
unless  the  landscape  had  answered  to  an  ideal 
possibility  before  shadowed  forth  in  his  own 
mind.  The  real  landscape  assists  him  to 
frame  his  ideal  in  a less  vague  form,  but 
he  does  not  treat  it  realistically  in  copying 
it  ; to  do  that  would  be  to  make  it  co- 
equal "with  the  image  or  idea  wliich  it  is 
meant  to  serve  and  assist.  This  is  a very 
heretical  view  in  reference  to  a great  deal  of 
the  artistic  practice  and  criticism  of  the  present 
day,  hut  the  latter  part  of  the  remark  is  aveiy 
good  way  of  putting  the  relation  of  nature  to 
art.  We  may  somewhat  question  the  position 
that  the  artist  must  have  a vague  ideal  of  that 
special  landscape  in  his  own  mind  to  have 
derived  pleasure  from  it ; we  should  rather 
say  that  he  must  have  the  idea  of  certain 
qualities  of  landscape,  derived  from  observa- 
tion, no  doubt,  or  he  would  not  understand 
the  special  landscape.  But  the  observation 
that  the  too  realistic  reproduction  of  what  he 
sees  with  the  outer  eye  is  a defeating  of  what 
•would  otherwise  be  the  true  value  of  the  land- 
scape in  furnishing  food  for  ideal  art,  is  very 
true  and  very  well  put,  though  very  likely 
“ Greek”  to  general  readers.  The  application 
of  this  to  sculpture  is  obvious  enough.  The 
artist  of  an  early  period  has  in  his  mind  an 
ideal  figure  of  a man,  of  a certain  ideal 
character,  which  yet  he  could  never  have  had 
but  for  the  prompting  of  the  appearance  and 
character  of  the  real  men  around  him  ; he  uses 
the  imitation  of  them  as  tho  help  towards 
embodying  his  ideal.  But  the  mechanical 
difficulties  of  adequate  imitation  beset  him 
vei-y  hard,  and  lead  to  many  efforts  towards  an 
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idealisation  of  skill  and  execution,  and  the- 
results  of  these  enter  into  the  minds  of  later- 
artists  as  ideal  factors,  instead  of  simple  nature 
herself.  Thus  we  have  the  foundation  of  a 
school  in  which  a certain  method  of  treatment  - 
is  adopted,  not  derived  directly  from  nature  : 
or  we  have,  before  the  art  has  reached  its 
highest  stage  (or  even  after  that),  a specuir 
ideal  accepted  and  repeated,  -with  continual 
reference  to  nature  for  verification  and  correc- 
tion. In  this  way,  observes  the  author,  a com- 
parison of  the  early  Greek  vases  will  show  witlr. 
what  constancy  the  main  elements  of  eomposi 
tion  were  adhered  to  and  repeated,  “as  if  they 
were  artistic  formula}  established  for  all  time.” 

Thus  the  idealisation  of  skill  plays  an  im- 
portant part  in  Greek  art,  which  is  simple  in 
its  originating  motives,  though  highly  refined 
in  execution,  and  this  executive  influence 
operated  through  the  character  of  the  material  - 
also.  A great  deal  of  tiie  Greek  idealisation 
of  human  form,  it  i.s  suggested,  may  have- 
arisen,  not  so  much  from  any  deep-seated' 
theory  as  to  what  the  form  and  character  of 
anthropomorphic  deities  ought  to  be,  as  from 
the  semi-practical  result  of  working  so  much  in 
bronze  and  marble.  This  we  believe  to  be  quite 
true  ; and  this  conventionalised  marble  style  of 
the  Greeks  has  influenced  sculpture  down  ta 
our  own  day.  Recently  a rebellion  has  beers, 
made  against  it  by  a good  many  sculptors  in-. 
France  and  Italy ; but  the  re.sults  have  tended 
to  prove  that  for  such  a material  as  marble  the 
Greek  style  was  the  right  one, — we  might  even 
say,  the  natural  one.  The  real  successes  in- 
sculpture  of  a more  naturalistic  and  detailed 
character,  such  as  those  of  Dalou  and  some 
other  French  sculptors,  have  been  achieved  in 
terra-cotta  ; ja  fact  in  itself  hearing  out  the 
view  as  to  the  influence  of  material  upon  the 
form  taken  by  the  art. 

Thus  we  may  take  it  that  the  gods  and  god- 
desses, greater  and  lesser,  of  the  Parthenon 
tympana  were  not  the  result  of  a conscious 
endeavour  to  idealise  human  forms  into  what 
might  he  considered  adequate  representations 
of  deities.  They  were  representations  of 
deities  in  the  guise  of  the  noblest  and  most 
healthful  human  forms,  conventionalised  into  ■ 
a broad  and  monumental  .style,  in  which, 
some  of  the  minor  realistic  details  of  the  living' 
human  figure  were  merged  in  a broader  ani 
more  massive, — as  we  should  now  say,  more 
sculpturesque, — treatment,  arising  mainly  out 
of  the  conditions  imposed  by  the  material,  and 
partly  also  from  the  situation  in  which  the  work 
was  to  be  placed,  rather  far  from  the  eye  and 
in  close  connexion  with  the  severe  lines  of" 
Greek  architecture.  That  there  was  no  inten- 
tion of  avoiding  realism,  except  so  far  as  the 
condition  of  place  and  material  rendered  it 
desirable  or  natural  to  do  so,  may  be  in- 
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ferrecl  from,  that  one  little  fact  of  the  creasing 
of  the  skin  of  the  nmijiit  of  the  Neptune 
fragment,  which  delighted  Haydon  so  much. 

These  figures,  tlicn,  appear  to  have  been 
intended  by  Pheidia.s*  ami  liis  colleagues  as  the 
noblest  representations  of  the  human  figure 
which  tliey  couhl  produce  in  architectural 
sculpture,  although  nmiiinally  accepted  as 
representing  (probably  very  inadequately  in 
the  idea  of  I’lieidia.-)  .-iiperhuman  beings.  The 
popuLir  idea  that  there  Is  a verv  imaginative 
and  ideal  aim  in  the  -sculpturc.snf  the  Peiiclean 
period  we  have  long  believed  to  bo  a misappre- 
hension. Thereis,iufact,  in  Greek  art  anexceed- 
ingly  practical  element,  not  forced  forward  too 
much,  hut  never  out  of  sight.  The  desire  to 
create  ideals  of  gods  and  goddesses,  if  it  floated 
through  the  mind  of  the  artist,  was  subordinate 
to  the  more  practical  idea  of  making  a fine 
series  of  figures,  and  planting  them  ellectively 
in  their  architectural  framework.  The  now 
incontrovertible  fact,  whicli  so  long  shocked 
the  minds  of  students  of  Greek  art,  that 
Pheidias  made  his  gi'eat  work.s  in  ivory  and 
gold  finishing,  is  almo.st  conclusive  against  the 
notion  that  the  ('Greeks  were  especially  pos- 
<e.H3ed  of  idealising  aims  in  tlieir  statues. 
Monumental  expressivenc.ss  in  the  external 
.•sculpture,  rich  decorative  eftect  in  the  internal, 
•were  their  most  direct  aim.s.  There  was 
nothing  whatever  in  the  (Jrpck  artistic  mind 
analogous  to  that  deep  thoughtfulness  which 
underlies  the  mere  outward  delineation  in  the 
works  of  Michelangelo  and,  when  at  his 
lughe.st,  of  Eafthelle. 

To  go  more  into  detail  ; the  mo.‘st  interesting 
portion  of  Mr.  Murray’s  remarks  on  tlie 
Parthenon  sculpture  is  in  reference  to  the 
frieze.  This  has  for  some  time  past  been 
regarded  by  iuo.st  men  who  “can  render  a 
reason  ” as  being  probably  a representation, 
very  nearly  realistic,  of  tlic  actual  procession 
of  the  Panatheuaic  festival,  merely  conven- 
tionalised so  fur  a.s  the  conditions  of  architec- 
tural sculpture  demanded.  Mr.  Murray 
■thinks  that  it  was  not  a representation  of 
an  actual  fact  of  the  day  .so  much  as  a 
repetition  of  a more  archaic  treatment  of  the 
•same  subject  which  had  decorated  tlie  previous 
temple,  the  Hocatompedo.s.  The  reasons  for 
this  opinion,  which  are  of  some  iuterc.st,  are 
thus  given  ; — 

‘■By  assuminfj  tbo  various  elements  of  the  pro- 
cession on  the  Parthenon  frieze  to  have  been  en- 
larged and  enriched  from  the  older  temple  to  suit 
the  greatly  increased  dimensions,  there  is  this  to  bo 
gained,  that  its  infinite  variety  and  splendour  of 
movement,  which  now  seems  overpowering  anrl  out 
yf  comparison  with  the  reality  of  an  ordinary  festal 
procession,  may  be  explained  as  tbo  result  of  a 
wealth  of  artistic  invention  lavished  on  a subject 
which  had  become  familiar  on  the  .\cropoIis  as  a i 
sculptured  representa'ion.  Otherwise  it  must  be 
jndged  as  an  idealisation  from  a common  reality, 
.tnd  that  this  is  no  easy  task,  the  innumerable 
offorts  to  interpret  it  abundantly  prove.  In  the 
age  of  Pericles  the  Panatbeuaic  procession  was, 
doubtless,  an  occasion  of  public  pride  and  agita- 
tion. Yet  it  seems  to  u.s  now  impossible  to  ima- 
gine that,  with  every  allowance  of  this  kind,  it 
could  then  have  been  m.ado  to  form,  for  the  first 
time,  the  basis  of  so  elabor.ato  a conception.  To 
Peisiatratos,  on  the  other  band,  belonged  the  glory 
«>f  establishing  the  greater  Panathenaio  games,  and 
for  his  immediate  descendants  to  have  perpetuated 
this  event  by  representing  it  on  the  temple  of 
Athene  was  natural  enough.  That  temple,  to  all 
.appearance,  owed  its  existence  to  them.  The  P.ina- 
thenaic  procession,  treated  with  tlio  simplicity  of 
the  archaic  bas-relief  of  which  we  have  been 
speaking,  anil  extending  along  the  comparatively 
email  dimensions  of  tho  Hocatocnfiedos,  would  be 
clear  and  intelligible  as  a single  idealisation  of  a 
well-known  scene  in  Athens.  On  the  Parthenon 
frieze  it  is  still  an  idealisation  of  that  scene  ; but 
tte  artist  has  united  in  it  an  ideal  drawn  from 
actual  ohaerv.ition  along  -ft-ith  an  ideal  founded 
aithor  on  a proviors  rendering  of  the  subject,  or  on 
previous  renderings  of  similar  subjects.  Of  these 
alternatives  the  former  appears  to  be  the  more  con- 


Mr.  Murrar’a  pages  do  not  fend  to  decrease  the  eon- 
I'uaio,!  as  to  EogliBh  vriting  of  Greek  names,  The 
ipelliDg  “ Pheidias  " is,  however,  now  heroming  so  mui  h 
adopted  by  literary  men  and  artists  that  it  seems  ondesir- 
able  further  to  stand  out  against  it,  as  the  loog-accepled 
habit  of  re  presenting  the  “ ei  ' in  the  first  syllable  and  the 
••i"  i‘i  the  seeo'.d  by  the  same  Engl  ah  letter  was  certainly 
•jot  defensible  to  begin  with.  But  we  see  no  reason  for 
•»rili'  c.  as  Mr.  Murray  does,  " >kopas  "ant  " Perikles," 
,•  being  the  admitted  correlative  of  the  Greek  k-.  And,  if 
Mr.  .Murray  is  so  part  cu'ar  on  that  point,  why  does 
iie  write  •' Erecllieum "?  If  we  write  “Parthenon," 
rerlainiy  in  cjuiman  - sense  wc  should  also  write 
‘ ErecLlheion." 


si&tent  with  the  circum-stances  of  the  case.  It 
illustrates  the  force  ot  artistic  tradition,  and  it  ex- 
plains the  power  of  public  sentiment  in  retaining  on 
the  princip.-ii  templu  a scene  which,  from  its  nature, 
be'onged  to  the  representations  of  au  age  of  art 
which  had  passed  away.  Its  creation  in  tho  time  of 
Pericles  is  incomprehensible.  Its  splendid  elabora- 
tion then,  from  the  saraplo  product  of  an  earlier 
period,  conforms  to  what  is  known  of  the  sculpture 
of  that  time  ; and  th.at  this  single  product  had 
existed  on  tho  older  temple  which  the  Parthenon 
was  built  to  replace  is,  at  all  events,  a strong 
probability.” 

Tills  Is  the  only  reasonable  reason  we  have 
seen  given  for  what  must  strike  every  thought- 
ful student  of  the  Parthenon  marble.s,  viz., 
the  great  iia'wdc  of  cliaracter  and  feeling  in 
the  frieze,  as  compared  with  the  rest  of” the 
work,  the  pediment  sculpture  and  the  best  of 
the  metope.s.  They  by  no  means  give  the  im- 
pression of  belonging  to  the  same  age  and  the 
same  building.  Mr.  Murray,  we  ob.sen'e,  does 
not  regard  it  as  proven  that  the  frieze  repre- 
sents the  Panathenaic  pi-oce.ssion,  but  accepts  it 
p the  most  probable  theory.  Into  the  mean- 
ing and  composition  of  the  frieze  he  has  gone 
with  great  care,  and  this  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  portions  of  the  book.  He  regards 
the  north  and  south  friezes  as  representations 
of  the  same  procession,  as  if  seen  from  two  sides 
nf  the  street.  As  he  says,  the  observer,  a Greek 
of  the  time  of  Pericles,  familiar  with  works  of 
archaic  art,  in  which  desire  to  have  both  sides 
of  a thing  represented  had  led  to  fixed  con- 
ventionalisms in  composition,  would  have 
found  no  difficulty  in  annihilating  in  imagina- 
tion the  whole  breadth  of  the  Parthenon,  which 
separated  these  two  friezes,  and  combining 
them  in  his  mind  after  seeing  both  .separately. 
Tho  west  frieze  is  occupied  with  the  starting 
of  the  procession,  thougli  Mr.  i^Iurmy  adaiirs 
the  body  does  not  file  away  evenly  nortli  and 
south,  but  that  the  large  majority  of  tlie  horse- 
men move  ofi'  to  the  north  side.  Into  the 
details  of  exjilanation  we  cannot  go  here  ; but 
the  two  sides  of  tlie  procession,  he  considers, 
progress  eastward  along  the  two  flanks,  and 
at  the  east  end  is  the  circle  of  seated  deities, 
who  are  the  objects  of  the  procession.  The 
suggested  explanation  of  the  seated  group, 
who  are  sideways  and  back  to  back,  the 
seated  figure  on  tlie  throne  in  the  centre 
being  also  seen  sideways  (so  that  there 
is  no  real  centre  of  the  group),  is 
certainly  very  ingenious  and  worth  consider- 
ation. It  is  that  the  gods  are  really  intended 
to  liave  been  seated  in  a semicircle,  facing  the 
head  of  the  procession  as  it  approaches  ; but 
that  the  group  is  on  what  might  be  called  a sort 
of  “ Mercator’s  projection,”  drawn  out  in  the 
flat,  and  shown  in  profile,  for  more  convenient 
representation  in  low  relief,  and  perhaps  to  fill 
the  space  of  the  frieze  better.  Mr.  Murray 
gives  a perspective  representation  of  the  ar- 
rangement which  the  frieze,  he  con.siders,  was 
meant  conventionally  to  convey  to  the  eye.  In 
all  this  there  is  a good  deal  that  is  very  probable; 
and  we  may  add  that  there  is  a historic  interest 
in  this  view  which  the  author  does  not  touch 
upon.  If  the  frieze  were,  as  he  suggests,  a 
repetition  in  more  elaborate  form  of  an  archaic 
frieze  representing  the  same  subject,  this  repre- 
sentation in  profile  of  what  is  not  intended  to 
be  thought  of  as  in  profile,  may  have  been  a 
remnant  of  the  archaic  treatment  of  the  older 
frieze,  preserved  for  the  sake  of  association  ; 
and  it  reminds  one  curiously,  too,  of  the  con- 
nexion of  Greek  with  Egyptian  art,  and  of  the 
profile  figures  of  the  Egyptian.s.  Whether  the 
seated  figures  referred  to  are  deities  is  another 
question.  Mr.  Murray  says  it  is  the  generally 
accepted  opinion  that  they  arc.  On  their  own 
merits  they  do  not  give  us  that  idea,  and  one 
of  Mr.  Murray’s  rea.sons  for  it,  that,  though 
seated,  their  heads  are  on  a level  with  those  of 
the  person.s  standing,  goes  for  little  or  nothing, 
because  throughout  the  whole  frieze  a conven- 
tional adaptation  of  heights  is  kept  up  in  tins 
way,  the  riders’  head.s  coming  little  above  the 
heads  of  the  pedestrians  ; the  whole  arrange- 
ment being  obviously  made  to  liarmonisc  the 
main  line  of  the  sculptural  composition  with 
the  horizontal  lines  of  the  building. 

The  metope  sculptures  are  tlie  object  of 
some  interesting  criticisms  ; it  is  pointed  out 
that  they  show  a different  proportion  of  limbs 
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from  the  frieze  figures,  and  Mr.  Murray  thinks 
“a  manifest  desire  to  elevate  the  subject,  and 
render  it  wortliy  of  the  building.”  This  may 
be  said  of  two  or  tliree  of  the  metope.®,  the 
merit  of  which  we  have  always  thought  very 
unequal,  and  we  <inito  agree  in  the  idea  that 
they  are  not  all  the  work  of  the  same  artist, 
though  wo  do  not  know  if  we  should  accept 
necessarily  Mr.  Murray’.s  distinction  between 
those  in  wliicli  the  forms  of  man  and  centaur 
are  blankly  opposed,  and  those  in  which 
drapery  is  introcinced  to  connect  them. 

The  interest  of  the  Parthenon  sculptures  and 
the  suggestions  concerning  them  has  occupied 
us  too  long  to  do  more  than  glance  at  one  or 
two  other  jioints  in  Mr.  IMiirray’.s  work.  The 
progress  of  Greek  sculpture  style,  from  the 
grand  monumental  manner  of  Plieidias,  through 
the  more  delicate  and  somewhat  more  realistic 
yet  refined  iminnci-s  of  Praxiteles,  to  the  com- 
paratively course  and  prosaic  Gra'-co-Eonian 
manner,  i.s  well  brouglit  out  in  the  further 
chapters,  from  those  on  the  Parthenon  nji 
to  the  close.  The  graceful  statue  of  Apollo 
Sauroktonos  might  be,  as  Mr.  Murray  ob- 
serves, a (/cKir  work  rather  than  a representa- 
tion of  an  ideal  figure.  The  .so-called  “Fighting 
Gladiator,”  which  is  now  said  to  be  a running 
figure,  though  we  should  never  call  the  action 
of  the  feet  “ running,”  exhibits  the  vulgarity 
of  mere  successful  representation  of  an  athletic 
man  of  no  very  high  type  ; probably,  however, 
no  work  of  antique  art  lias  been  iiiore  drawn, 
sketched,  and  reproduced  in  all  kinds  of  ways ; 
it  is  a favourite  student’s  exercise,  probably  in 
account  of  the  various  practice  in  foreshoiten- 
ing  wliich,  from  the  attitude,  the  limbs  afibrd 
in  various  points  of  view.  Rayei  assigns  the 
work  to  date  B.G.  170  at  the  earliest.  Mr. 
Murray  observes,  “ like  the  Liiocodn,  it  is  on 
the  one  hand  a display  of  muscular  form  under 
the  severest  tension,  and  on  the  other  an 
example  of  creative  force  originating  in  tecli- 
nical  knowledge  of  muscular  form,  and  only 
extending  beyond  this  knowledge  to  the  smal 
degrees  of  .®ome  slight  observation  of  Nature 
herself.  Tlie  type  of  liead  is  derived  from 
Lysippos.  At  a greater  distance  this  is  true 
also  of  the  whole  form,  and  yet  it  is  manifest 
that  there  is  something  in  the  statue  tliat  con- 
stitutes a break  with  tlio  older  traditions  of 
Greek  sculpture,  and  allies  it  rather  witli  the 
later  Gncco-Poinan  movement.  Tlie  Laocoln 
produces  the  same  impression.  In  botli  the 
idea  is  carried  out  with  complete  teclinical 
skill,  and  willi  singular  force.  But  it  is  an 
idea  generated  out  of  this  skill,  to  whieli 
indeed  it  is  a slave.”  “We  can  hardly  agree  in 
placing  the  Laocodn  no  higlicr  than  this  ; it  is 
at  all  events  n work  much  superior  in  exjire.'- 
.sion  and  feeling  to  the  “Painner”;  dealing 
also  with  a more  elaborate  task  in  technique.” 

The  volume  is  veiy  fully  and  well  illus- 
trated, .sufficiently  so  to  bring  out  afre.sli  t<» 
our  conviction  the  unimpeachable  superioritv 
of  the  Pheidinn  sculpture  to  all  work,  even 
Greek,  whicli  preceded  or  followed  it.  In  the 
tympanum  sculptures  of  the  Parthenon,  which 
are,  of  course,  the  “roof  and  crown  of  tilings  ” 
in  sculpture,  this  superiority,  rather  perliajis 
to  be  felt  than  defined,  is  so  marked  as  to 
render  almost  everytliinjf  else  amongst  tlie 
illustration.s  comparatively  commonplace  bv 
the  side  of  them.  If  we  were  to  trj’  to  define 
in  what  this  superiority  consists,  it  would 
seem  to  be  summed  up  in  the  precise  balance 
of  all  the  qualities  of  which  sculptural  design 
is  capable  ; truth  to  all  the  leading  facts  and 
characteristics  of  nature,  without  vulgar 
realism  ; nobility  of  form  and  repose  of  ex- 
pression and  grouping,  not  degenerating  into 
stiffness  or  conventiouali.sm  ; brilliant  and 
efl'ective  treatment  of  drapery,  without  ob- 
scuring the  build  of  the  figure ; indee«l, 
helping  to  express  it.  This  complete  obser- 
vance of  balance,  and  the  instinctiverecognition 
of  the  capabilities  of  the  material,  and  of  the 
degree  to  wliich  detail  should  be  worked  out 
in  relation  to  the  architectural  portion  of  the 
structure,  result  in  productions  which  repre- 
sent the  perfection  of  style,  which  almost 
means  the  same  thing  as  balance.  Word', 
however,  at  best  fiiil  to  exju’ess  wliat  one  I'eeK 
as  to  the  commanding  quality  of  tlicse  gi-ealest 
work.s  of  tlie  art  (if  the  Greek  sculptor,  wlieli 
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called  into  play,  in  our  autlioi’s  concluding 
■words,  “ many  of  tho  best  cpuilities  with  ■which 
men  are  endowed,”  so  much  so,  that  in  the 
Parthenon  marbles  W'e  seem  to  feel  almost  a 
moral  as  well  as  an  artistic  greatness  ; some- 
thing in  the  presence  of  ■which  all  littlenesses 
and  tricks,  either  of  art  or  manner,  seem 
rebuked  as  by  a superior  influence. 


THE  LAWS  CONCERNING  PUBLIC 
HEALTH. 

The  obscurity  which  hangs  over  much  of 
the  early  history  of  our  country  is  due  to  the 
paucity  of  contemporary  records,  to  the  as- 
tounding credulity  of  the  annalists,  and  their 
habit  of  receiving  the  materials  of  their  ac- 
counts at  second-hand  and  from  prejudiced 
sources  without  (|uestion.  As  a consequence 
we  are  compelled  to  get  at  an  approximation 
to  the  truth  of  events  which  happened  long 
ago  as  best  we  may,  by  analogy,  by  inference, 
and  in  a measure  by  conjecture. 

It  would  appear  as  probable  that  our  pos- 
terity will  be  similarly  perplexed  from  an  en- 
tirely opposite  cause,  and  that  the  very  abun- 
dance of  their  available  infomration  concerning 
us  will  prevent  their  arriving  at  any  clear  con- 
clusion as  to  our  condition  and  our  doings. 

The  [Macaulay  of  the  future  who  shall  en- 
deavour to  realise  the  circumstances  surround- 
ing the  lives  of  the  bulk  of  the  people  in  the 
latter  years  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria  will 
take  down  from  the  shelves  of  the  British 
Museum  amongst  other  volumes  the  one  now 
lying  before  us,^^  a handsome  quarto  of  800 
pages,  comprising  a mass  of  legislation,  having 
for  its  object  the  social  and  physical  well-being 
of  the  community.  Some  idea  of  its  scope 
and  comprehensiveness  may  be  formed  from 
the  fact  that  the  mere  enumeration  of  the  Acts 
of  Parliament  bearing  upon  the  public  health, 
passed  ■within  the  last  few  years,  and  their 
leading  clauses,  extend  to  forty-eight  closely- 
printed  pages. 

Prom  a perusal  of  the  contents  of  the  book 
he  will  find  that  careful  provision  has  been 
made  for  the  health  of  man,  woman,  and 
child,  under  every  conceivable  condition  of 
life. 

The  preservation  of  infant  life,  his  defence 
against  improper  nursing,  again.st  preventible 
disease,  his  education,  the  regulation  of  his 
hours  of  labour,  and  the  apportionment  of  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  that  labour  to  his  age 
and  capabilities,  are  all  prescribed.  In  mature 
life,  the  citizen  is  the  subject  of  equal  care,  and 
is  guarded  so  far  as  practicable  against  harm 
from  his  own  acts  as  well  as  from  those  of  his 
fellow-men.  He  is  provided  with  healthy 
dwellings,  properly  built,  drained,  and  venti- 
lated. Pure  water  is  furnished  for  hi.s  drink, 
and  he  is  secured  against  unwholesome  food, 
in  almost  all  forms  by  an  elaborate  series  of 
legislative  precautions.  Noxious  and  oftensive 
occupations  are  removed  to  a safe  distance  from 
his  dwelling.  Public  hospitals  and  special 
sanitary  ai'rangements  in  times  of  epidemic 
offer  the  poorest  in  the  land  such  skilful  treat- 
ment, as  can  only  be  otherwise  commanded  by 
the  very  rich.  The  close  of  an  unsuccessful 
struggle  with  the  world  is  rendered  less  bitter 
by  the  organised  charity  of  the  State,  and  at 
his  death  the  last  offices  are  conducted  decently 
and  reverently  at  the  public  charge.  Every- 
thing that  the  most  anxious  care  and  the  em- 
ployment of  the  highest  skill  can  attain  for  the 
amelioration  of  human  life  is  done,  and  the 
Acts  which  embody  the  noble  endeavour  will 
remain  to  all  future  a monument  of  the 
humanity  of  the  age,  and  a triumph  of  Christian 
as  compared  with  the  older  Pagan  ethics.  Our 
imaginary  inquirer  would  conclude,  and  he 
would  be  justified  in  concluding,  that  in  the 
year  of  grace  1883  the  English  nation  were 
well  housed,  well  fed,  well  educated,  healthy, 
and  happy  ; that  their  citie.s  were  models  of 
sanitary  perfection  ; that  abject  poverty  and 
avoidable  sickness  were,  if  not  altogether 
banished  from  our  midst,  at  any  rate  an  ex- 
ception and  an  anomaly. 
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And  then,  in  the  prosecution  of  his  re- 
, searches,  he  would  come  upon  a file  of  old 
newspaper-s,  bearing  even  date  with  the  volume 
from  which  he  had  extracted  this  comfortable 
assurance,  and  he  would  read  with  di.^^may  the 
revelations  of  those  philanthropi.sts  who  make 
it  their  business  to  trace  the  very  poor  to  their 
s([ualid  hiding-places,  the  noisome  recesses  of 
the  miscalled  “ homes  ” of  “ Iloirible  London.” 
We  can  partlyreali.se  the  shock  such  a dis- 
covery would  produce.  He  would  read  of  a 
condition  of  things  the  precise  o])posite  of  the 
picture  which  had  arisen  in  liis  mind  on  a 
perusal  of  the  book  adverted  lo.  Of  wholesale 
destruction  of  infant  life,  of  education  syste- 
matically neglected  and  the  means  provided 
for  it  evaded,  of  brutal  ignorance  and  crime 
in  place  of  the  light  of  Christian  knowledge,  of 
poisonous  exhalations  surrounding  the  dwelling 
in  place  of  pure  air,  of  diluted  sewage  for 
drink  instead  of  pure  water,  of  filthy  dens  in 
place  of  wholesome  houses,  and  in  all  things, 
the  evils  of  which  the  mitigation  or  removal 
was'pre-supposed  by  the  Acts  of  the  governing 
powers.  Such  a surprised  reader  would 
scarcely  believe  his  own  eyes.  He  would  dis- 
credit the  record  until  he  found  it  corroborated 
by  conteniporarj^  witnesses,  and  deducting,  as 
we  have  been  obliged  to  deduct,  something  for 
the  involuntary  exaggeration  of  a zealot,  and 
something  for  the  exigencies  of  a style  which 
is  addressed  rather  to  the  feelings  of  the  public 
than  to  their  judgment,  he  would  be  obliged, 
as  we  have  been  obliged,  to  conclude  that  in 
spite  of  all  that  had  been  done,  and  the 
greater  things  which  had  been  attempted  on 
behalf  of  the  public  in  general,  and  the  poor 
in  particular,  the  picture  ])resonteil  and  borne 
out  by  incontestable  facts  is  indeed  a sickening 
one.  If  the  historian  of  our  age  carried  his 
inquiry  into  the  cause  of  this  contrast  between 
the  aims  of  the  Legislature  and  the  facts  of  our 
time  he  would  find  that  the  weak  point  was  in 
the  provision  of  inadequate  machinery  for 
canning  out  tlie  regulations  enjoined  by  Parlia- 
ment. The  author  of  the  book  before  us  abstains 
from  any  criticism  of  the  Acts  in  qxxestion, 
reserving  a discussion  of  their  wisdom  and 
practical  efficacy  to  a future  occasion.  It  is, 
no  doubt,  true  that  here  and  there  they  are 
defective,  and  here  and  there  inconsistent. 
But  we  are  not  inclined  to  dwell  upon  short- 
comings inseparable  from  all  human  work. 
The  intention  is  everywhere  admirable,  and, 
for  the  most  part,  it  cannot  be  denied  but  that 
the  Acts  have  been  framed  upon  the  best  advice 
and  with  competent  skill.  There  are  a few  slips, 
and  there  are  provisions  of  doubtful  prudence, 
and  there  are  gaps  in  the  scheme  to  be  filled 
up  by  subsequent  enactments.  But  the  main 
want  is  the  provision  of  a more  efficacious 
executive.  The  first  requisite  to  this  end  is 
the  education  and  appointment  of  an  increased 
number  of  competent  inspectors  and  surveyors, 
and  this  can  only  be  accomplished  by  the 
inducement  of  proper  emoluments.  Certainly 
one  of  the  most  important  of  all  the  function- 
aries charged  with  the  execution  of  the  Public 
Health  Acts  is  the  inspector  of  nuisances,  and 
the  generally  inadequate  nature  of  his  remuner- 
ation amounts  to  a positive  injustice.  The 
surveyors  who  are  charged  with  the  supervision 
of  new  works  and  buildings  are  often  over- 
worked if  they  are  not  always  under-paid,  and 
their  hands  are  always  more  or  less  tied.  And 
the  natural  result  follows.  It  is  forbidden  to 
build  upon  a foundation  of  decaying  vegetable 
refuse,  and  dwelling-houses  are  so  founded 
every  day.  It  is  enjoined  that  all  new  houses 
shall  be  built  with  sound  and  suitable  materials, 
and  mortar  composed  of  lime  and  clean  sharp 
sand  ; and  they  are,  as  a fact,  built  of  bad,  soft 
materials  and  garden  mould.  A by-law,  in 
one  instance,  prescribes  that  the  whole  site 
shall  be  covered  with  asphalte  on  6 in.  of 
cement  concrete,  and  the  site  is  commonly 
guiltless  of  either.  It  is  quite  an  exception  if 
an  ordinary  damp-course  is  provided.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  machinery  for  putting  in  force 
the  existing  enactments  is  unequal  to  the  occa- 
sion, and  that  what  is  required  is  not  a further 
elaboration  of  the  legislative  scheme,  which  is 
sufficiently  full  and  excellent  as  it  stands  for 
most  practical  purposes,  but  some  reorganisation 
and  much  extension  of  the  executive.  London 


is  not  alone  in  this  deficiency.  Liverpool  and 
Manchester,  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  ami 
other  large  towns,  in  varying  degi'ees  suffer 
from  the  same  cause,  although  some  approach 
very  near  perfection  in  their  .sanitary  arrange- 
ments. Gne  of  the  first  measures  which  should 
engage  the  attention  of  the  authorities  should 
be  the  rearrangement  of  the  areas  for  which 
the  district  and  borough  surveyors  are  re- 
sponsible, and  a proportionate  increase  of  the 
staff,  and  the  placing  of  all  under  one  central 
authority.  There  may  be  questions  as  to  the 
prudence  of  payment  by  fees,  and  the  propriety 
of  allowing  such  officials  to  conduct  a private 
practice  in  addition  to  their  public  functions 
but  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  necessity 
of  re-arranging  the  limits  of  their  several  dis- 
tricts. There  are  districts  in  the  older  and 
more  settled  portions  of  the  metropolis  where 
the  fees  from  some  ca.sual  alteration  of  old 
buildings  and  an  occasional  rebuilding  scarcely 
defray  the  office  expenses  of  the  surveyor;  and 
there  are  other  districts  where  the  immense 
activity  of  the  .speculating  builder  yields  the 
surveyor  a large  income  by  crowds  of  build- 
ings rising  with  a rapidity  which  defies,  under 
the  existing  system,  such  a scrutiny  as  will 
ensure  their  being  constructed  in  accordance 
with  the  regulations. 

The  atUhnr  of  the  valuable  collection  of 
Acts  to  which  we  have  adverted  .says  very 
wisely  that  “ compulsory  sanitary  legislation 
is  never  agreeable  when  it  outruns  the  convic- 
tions of  the  public,  and  that  their  education  in 
the  principles  of  health  is  the  first  thing  to  be 
attended  to.”  We  are  inclined  to  think  that 
the  public  are  now,  for  the  most  part,  alive  to 
the  importance  of  the  application  of  sanitary 
science  to  their  dwellings  and  occupations,, 
although  amidst  a multitude  of  professors  of 
conflicting  theories  they  are  sometimee 
puzzled  whom  to  follow.  But  the  execution 
of  the  recommendations  of  the  Government  is 
now  left  to  ignorant  and  careless  builders,  aiMl 
the  approval,  more  or  less  ]ierfunctory,  of 
surveyors  not  numerous  enough  for  the  work 
and  not  sufficiently  rewarded  for  their  pains 
to  enlist  their  best  exertions.  Thanks  to  the 
various  sanitary  commissions  and  the  inde- 
pendent labours  of  architects  and  engineers, 
the  leading  principles  of  sanitary  science  are 
well  understood  and  they  are  fortunately 
of  easy  application.  The  law  says  they  shall 
be  observed.  The  only  thing  now  wanting  is  a 
sufficient  executive  properly  educated  for  its 
duties  to  enforce  tlie  law.  Such  a body  must, 

' sooner  or  later,  be  establidred,  unless  the  mass  of 
legislation  on  the  subject  i.s  to  become  a dead 
letter,  and  its  members  must  have  at  hand  some 
such  a compilation  as  tliat  which  the  industry 
of  the  author  of  the  book  which  has  occa- 
sione<l  these  remarks  lias  supplied.  We  com- 
mend it  to  all  who  are  interested  in  this  im- 
portant subject,  and  we  shall  welcome  its 
promised  companion  volume  ; and,  mean- 
while, we  may  have  something  to  say  on  the 
necessary  reform  of  tlic  machinery  for  enforcing 
the  enactments  of  the  Legislature. 


MR.  ALFRED  HUNT’S  LANDSCAPES 
Aeter  admiring  for  years  the  examples-  of 
Mr.  Hunt’s  genius  as  a landscape-painter,  as 
they  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  the  exhi- 
bitions of  the  Society  of  Painters  in  Water- 
colours, and  more  rarely  on  the  walls  of  the 
Royal  Academy’s  rooms,  it  was  not  till  last 
Saturday  afternoon  that  we  actually  realised 
what  a great  landscape-painter  he  ie.  It 
needed  but  the  first  glance  at  the  collection  of 
oil-paintings  in  the  larger  room  at  the  Socie^tj 
of  Fine  Arts  Gallery  to  carry  immediate  con- 
viction of  what  we  have  long  believed  to  be 
the  case,  that  work  .so  fine  and  poetic  as  his 
has  had  no  chance  of  being  done  justice  to, 
either  in  regard  to  conception  or  result,  on  the 
walls  of  Academy  exhibitions  crowded  with 
paintings  in  a louder  and  coarser  key.  This 
is  the  rather  to  be  observed  because  some  of 
the  writers  who  act  as  “critics”  have  attempted 
to  throw  cold  water  on  Mr.  Hunt’s  oil-paint- 
ing, and  to  assert  or  insinuate  that  in  taking 
it  up  he  had  quitted  the  field  of  his  best 
powers,  which  had  been  shown  to  the  highest 
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: adraatage  in  water-colours.  The  collection  of 
rather  more  than  thirty  paintings  in  oil,  at 
present  in  the  Gallery  in  Bond-street,  ought 
lo  dispel  this  kind  of  nonsense  once  and  for 
•«'ver.  It  was  difficult,  except  for  those  who 
would  study  pictures  more  carefully  than  most 
TLsitors  to  the  Academy  exhibitions  do,  to  ap- 
preciate all  the  varied  delicacy  and  truthful- 
ness of  such  works  as  “Sonning”  and  “A 
North-country  Stream,”  amid  the  glare  and 
crowd  of  the  annual  picture  show.  They  are 
■worts  far  too  refined  and  thoughtful  for  such 
an  atmosphere,  though  neither  of  them  dis- 
plaY.s  Mr,  Hunt’s  highest  powers.  But,  when 
plac’cd  where  they  can  be  studied  quietly  and 
without  such  detracting  influences,  their  truth- 
fulness of  effect  and  insight  into  nature  must 
be  recognised  without  fear  of  contradiction  from 
any  but  the  groundlings.  These  qualities, 
however,  beautiful  as  they  are,  become  com- 
paratively secondary  when  we  turn  to  some  of 
the  works  which  are  more  distinctly  poetic  in 
conception  and  meaning.  The  “ North-countrj’ 
Stream,”  which  formed  a gem  amid  last  year’s 
Academy  collection,  represents  an  every-day 
landscape  effect  in  a beautiful  nook  of  river 
scenery,  but  witli  no  special  appeal  to  our 
sense  of  the  solemn  and  p.ithetic  in  tlie  expres- 
sion of  the  face  of  nature.  Every  square  inch 
of  canviis,  certainly,  is  a study  ; we  can  look 
into  the  recesses  of  the  patlis  under  the  masses 
- of  summer  foliage,  and  imagine  we  could 
penetrate  into  the  scene.  As  in  the 
“Soaning,”  there  is  a perfectly  real  effect 
without  the  least  hard  or  over  - wrought 
reaJ.Lsm.  But  there  is  a far  deeper  feeling 
in  others  of  the  works  here,  which  are  not  less 
remarkable  for  their  intensity  than  for  their 
variety.  It  is  no  mere  collection  of  landscape 
8tudie.s  in  one  easily  recognisable  manner  ; the 
feeling,  the  treatment,  the  effect,  is  as  diverse 
as  in  Nature  herself,  as  it  can  only  be  when  a 
painter  is  aiming  at  representing  the  feeling 
*of  Nature  herself,  instead  of  translating 
Nature  into  lus  own  manner.  This  is 
the  remarkable  contrast  between  Mr.  Hunt, 
who  works  in  the  spirit  of  Turner,  and  such  a 
school  of  landscape  as  that  of  the  eminent 
French  painters  who  developed  the  school 
started  by  Constable.  The  latter  are,  or  have 
been,  some  of  them,  very  powerful  painter.?, 
but  each  has  his  own  peculiar  effect,  and  is 
known  by  it.  A Corot  is  a Corot,  a Dupre  is 
a Dupr4  ; but  a Hunt  is  a scene  in  nature,  and 
the  paintings  in  this  small  collection  are  so 
various  in  tone  and  feeling  that  it  would  be 
easy  to  represent  it  as  a collection  of  works  by 
■various  gifted  landscape-painters.  To  take 
only  two  Or  three  : there  is  the  grim,  barren 
scene  “On  the  Coast  of  Yorkshire  ” (110), 
originally  exhibited  under  the  title,  “An  Iron- 
bound  Coast,”  a desolate  shore  under  rugged 
cliffs,  with  the  wrath  of  surf  just  seen  in  the 
distance  ; there  is  the  rich,  golden  “Wliitby 
— Evening,”  a glorious  sunset  effect  ; there  is 
“ The  Mountain  joyous  with  Leaves  and 
Streams,”  a bright  and  glittering  landscape  in 
full  sunshine  ; there  is  the  solemn  and  pathetic 
“ Time  and  Tide”  (how  suggestive  is  the  title), 
where  we  look,  at  the  coming  on  of  twilight,  over 
a cold,  leaden  sea,  the  waste  aspect  of  which  is 
intensified  by  contrast  with  the  strip  of  warm, 

. mellow  light  on  the  wet  sand  reflecting  the  last 
yellow-rifted  gleam  ” of  sunset.  Each  of 
these  pictures  is  a distinct  poem  in  itself,  an 
interpretation  of  one  of  the  manifold  voices  of 
nature.  The  last-named,  it  is  interesting  to 
observe,  is  an  early  one  (1857),  contemporary 
with  others  which  are  less  mature  in  stjde 
and  less  intensified  in  feeling ; it  stands 
almost  alone  among  the  works  of  the  same 
date. 

Among  the  more  numerous  water-colour 
works  we  are  glad  to  meet  again  many  old 
friends,  and  to  recognise  as  fully  as  in  the  oil- 
paintings  the  presence  of  a variety  of  effect 
derived  from  pure  study  of  nature,  and  marred 
by  no  trick  or  mannerism.  The  prevalence  of 
an  inclination,  at  peculiar  periods,  towai’ds  one 
class  of  effect  rather  than  another,  is  all  that 
can  be  noted,  and  this  only  in  a minority  of 
examples.  “Tynemouth  Pier ”(55)  is  thebe.st 
example  we  have  seen  of  Mr.  Hunt  as  a 
painter  of  stormy  sea,  a subject  which  he  has 
.2iot.  handled  very  often.  Near  it  hangs  Mr. 


Caine’s  “ The  Rainbow  ” (58),  a remarkable 
example  of  what  may  really  he  called  the 
painting  of  light  ; it  is  seldom  indeed  that  any 
painter  succeeds  in  making  mere  paper  and 
pigments  produce  such  an  apparent  dazzle  to 
the  eye  as  this, — the  work  of  close  study  and 
observation,  without  the  slightest  attempt  at 
forcing  an  effect  by  artificial  contrasts. 

It  is  in  this  individuality  in  the  treatment 
of  each  scene  that  Mr.  Hunt,  among  con- 
temporary landscape-painters,  stands  almost, 
if  not  entirely,  alone,  with  the  exception  of 
Mr.  Albert  Goodwin,  who,  charming  as  his  art 
is,  must  be  regarded  as  a painter  of  a lesser, 
slighter, and  more  fanciful  genius.  We  can  name 
no  one  else  of  whom  it  can  be  said  that  you 
cannot  at  once  identify  his  works,  at  a little 
distance,  by  the  special  tone  and  manner  which 
he  carries  with  him,  as  his  sign-manual,  into 
everything  he  paints  ; even  limiting  his  choice 
of  scenes  to  one  special  character,  one  time  of 
day,  one  particular  atmospheric  e&ct.  In  this 
respect  Mr.  Himt  is  almost  as  various  and 
truthful  as  Turner,  though  he  has  not  the 
massive  force  and  breadth  of  Turner.  The 
qualities  which,  apart  from  this,  seem  to  us 
most  to  characterise  his  works  are  a remark- 
able power  of  painting  light,  so  to  speak,  and 
of  observing  and  reproducing  most  delicate 
gradations  of  tone  and  colour  in  the  various 
distances  and  lights  of  his  scenes ; a very  strong 
feeling  for  the  changeful  and  evanescent  ex- 
pression which  makes  so  much  of  the  poetry 
of  landscape,  and  is  sometimes  wonderfully 
reproduced  in  his  painting  (see,  for  instance, 
“ Summer  Days  ”),  so  that  we  seem  to  see  the 
lights  and  colours  shift  and  glimmer  on  the 
canvas  ; and  a faculty  for  giving  realistic  truth 
of  effect  without  losing  atmosphere.  To  this 
latter  point,  we  feel  sure,  much  study  has  gone 
in  many  of  these  works  ; we  may  instance 
the  water-colour  of  “ Durham  ” (24),  where 
the  architectural  character  of  the  bridge,  the 
houses  half-way  up  the  hill,  and  the  cathedral, 
is  so  truthfully  conveyed  without  at  all 
degenerating  into  mere  painting  of  buildings  ; 
they  are  buildings,  but  they  all  fall  into  their 
place  as  part  of  the  poetry  of  the  whole  scene. 
One  or  two  early  oil  paintings,  Avhich  have 
been  added  since  the  private  view  day,  the 
“ Haunted  Stream  ” and  “ Borrowdale,”  are 
interesting,  as  showing  Mr.  Hunt  before  his 
emancipation  into  a style  of  his  own.  The 
latter  is  exceedingly  like  a Turner  or  a copy  of 
a Turner,  and  the  artist  might,  had  he  pur- 
sued this  path,  have  been  only  an  echo  of 
Turner  ; but  he  ha.s  done  better,  and  followed 
out  the  principles  of  Turner  in  his  own  special 
method. 

Before  concluding,  there  is  one  point  in  con- 
ne.xion  with  the  exhibition  on  which  we  desire 
to  make  an  objurgatory  note  ; the  habit,  which 
is  growing  into  a positive  nuisance,  of  thrusting 
into  a catalogue  on  such  an  occasion  the  disqui- 
sitions on  the  paintings  of  this  or  that  literary 
commentator  (we  will  not  say  “ critic  ”).  Why 
cannot  we  be  allowed  to  enjoy  the  genius  of 
A.  W.  Hunt  without  the  lucubrations  ofE.  W. 
Gosse  ? The  case  becomes  worse  when  the 
commentator  appears  totally  unable  to  appre- 
ciate the  finest  part  of  the  work  of  the  un- 
fortunate artist  upon  whom  he  is  let  loose. 
Every  person  competent  to  feel  and  under- 
stand the  subject  knows  that  the  remarkable 
point  in  the  exhibition  is  the  collection  of  Mr. 
Hunt’s  oil  paintings,  and  that  the  efiect  of  it 
will,  probably,  be  to  place  him  in  quite  a 
different  position  as  a painter  in  oil  from  what 
he  has  been  popularly  supposed  to  hold,  and  to 
render  it  impossible  for  the  Academy  any 
longer  to  treat  him  with  the  disre.spect  they 
have  hitherto  shown  to  much  of  his  work  ; 
but  the  catalogue  passes  over  this  section  of 
hLs  work  without  even  faint  praise,  leaving  it 
to  be  inferred  that  he  had  comparatively  failed. 
Mr.  Gosse  is  known  as  an  accomplished  man  of 
letters  and  a rather  mediocre  poet ; but  what 
ai-e  his  claims  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  work  of 
the  greatest  landscape-painter  of  the  clay  ? And 
what  i.s  the  common-sense  of  holding  an  exhi- 
bition to  do  honour  to  such  a painter,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  allowing  a literary  operator  to 
whittle  away  (as  we  heard  it  expressed)  the 
genius  of  the  artist  ? We  hope  we  shall  have 
“ no  more  o’  this.”  | 


NOTES. 

The  weekly  reports  and  letters  on  the  state 
of  the  dwellings  of  the  poor  seem  likely  to 
swell  into  a sepcirate  department  of  tragic  and 
perplexing  literature.  Elsewhere  we  notice 
the  views  propounded  by  a writer  in  the 
Quarterly  Bevuu\  but  the  mass  of  matter  in 
the  newspapers  on  the  subject  it  is  difficult  to 
analyse  into  any  definite  result.  The  reports 
from  different  persons  and  different  districts 
are  very  contradictoiy  as  to  many  of  the 
points  that  are  in  C[uestion  in  regard  to  the 
method  of  dealing  with  the  subject,  though 
there  is  a melancholy  unanimity  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  present  facts.  A further  report 
of  the  Brompton  Committee  confirms,  in  one 
instance  at  least,  what  has  been  said  and  con- 
tradicted in  regard  to  the  manner  in  which 
sanitary  officers  are  hampered  by  circum- 
stances in  carrying  out  their  duties.  Dr. 
Rendle,  it  appears,  who  was  formerly  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  for  Southwark,  resigned  his 
position  “ in  disgust,”  and  has  since  been 
elected  to  a seat  in  the  local  vestry  by  the 
ratepayers  who  appreciated  his  good  inten- 
tions. A long  report  in  the  NevicasiU  Chronicle 
a few  days  ago  gave  a detailed  account  of  the 
inspection  of  the  slums  of  Newcastle  by  the 
Recorder,  with  a string  of  hideous  facts,  in- 
cluding some  things  which  cannot  be  dealt 
with  directly  by  existing  law  ; windows  in 
which  there  was  scarcely  a whole  pane  of  glass 
left,  rooms  in  a state  of  hopeless  discomfort 
from  dilapidation,  &c. ; while  the  “common 
lodging-houses  ” were  mostly  in  comparatively 
reputable  condition.  This  is  a significant 
contrast,  inasmuch  as  these  come  much  more 
directly  under  the  operation  of  the  law  than 
ordinary  tenements.  Miss  Octavia  Hill  an- 
nounces that  she  has  volunteers  for  the  charge 
of  houses  under  her  system,  and  hopes  to  have 
more.  The  system  of  personal  supervision  of 
both  tenant  and  tenement  is  the  most  effective 
as  far  as  it  goes, — but  how  far  can  it  go  ? 

A CORRESPONDENCE  in  the  Temps  of  a few 
days  back,  between  M.  Gamier  and  M. 
Antonin  Proust,  one  of  the  members  of  the  j 
committee  for  arranging  the  competition  for  the  | 
Gambetta  statue,  draws  attention  to  a point  of  | 
some  importance  in  regard  to  competitions  of 
this  nature . The  distinguished  French  architect 
objects  that  the  proposed  monument  includes 
both  sculptural  and  architectural  elements, 
and  that  these  ought  to  be  considered  sepa- 
rately. Otherwise,  there  may  be  very  good 
sculpture  with  a very  bad  architectural  com- 
position, or  the  reverse,  and  then  how  is  it  to 
be  decided  ? If  the  judges  are  mostly  sculp- 
tors, thinks  M.  Gamier,  they  will  go  for  the 
best  sculpture  ; if  architects,  for  the  best 
architecture  : and  either  way  something  un- 
satisfactory will  result.  There  ought,  he  thinks,  j 
to  be  two  competitions,  one  for  the  general 
composition  and  disposition  of  his  monument, 
the  second  for  the  sculptural  figures  in  detail. 

M.  Proust,  in  reply,  thinks  that  as  the  com- 
mittee addressed  itself  to  French  artists  without  ! 

distinction,  there  will  probably  be  a collabora- 
tion of  architects  and  sculptors  in  the  first 
instance  ; and  as  to  the  committee,  they  have 
taken  steps  to  secure  equilibrium  in  the  com- 
ponent elements  of  the  jury.  There  is  some- 
thing in  M.  Garaier’s  criticism,  however, 
though  the  adoption  of  his  plan  might  lead  to 
some  delay  and  be  rather  difficult  to  work 
practically.  The  noticeable  point  to  English 
readers,  of  course,  is  that  M.  Gamier,  an 
architect,  remonstrated  with  an  official  body 
on  a subject  within  the  range  of  his  special 
training,  and  received  a polite  and  respectful  I 
answer.  We  have  got  quite  beyond  that  in  j 
England.  i 


A CLEAR  and  impartial  report  on  the  railway 
and  other  plans  aflecting  the  Holborn  District 
has  been  addre.ssed  to  the  local  Board  of 
Works  by  their  Surveyor,  Mr.  Lewis  H. 
Isaacs,  F.K.I.B.A.  The  schemes  reported  on 
are  four  in  number.  Of  these  the  first  is  the 
project  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  for 
widening  Elm-street,  as  to  the  value  of  which 
Mr.  Isaacs  is  of  opinion  that  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  pronded  that  it  is  not  allowed  to  inter- 
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fere  with  the  formation  of  a street  from  the 
point  of  intersection  of  Gray’s  Inn  and  Clerken- 
well  roads  to  the  Angel  at  Islington.  This 
last  is  an  improvement  which  has  long  pressed 
for  execution,  the  pi*esent  route  ■rm  “Mount 
Pleasant  ” being  positively  dangerous.  As  to 
the  second  scheme,  that  of  a tramway  down 
Farringdon-road,  it  is  pointed  out  that  it 
would  run  closely  parallel  with  the  Metro- 
politan Railway,  with  which  it  cannot  compete 
either  in  speed  or  in  price,  and  that  it  would 
be  injurious  to  a large  and  important  frontage, 
the  built  portion  of  which  is  already  of  ^e 
value  of  14,000^.  a year.  The  remaining 
schemes  are  thoseof  the  London  Central  Electric 
Railway  Company,  for  a line  from  Northiun- 
berland-avenue,  by  Piccadilly-circus,  to  the 
General  Post  Office,  and  of  the  promoters  of  the 
Mid-London  Electric  Railway  for  a line  from 
the  Marble  Arch  to  Cornliill.  Tlie  first  of  these 
is  designed  to  come  so  near  the  surface  of  the 
ground  as  to  involve  much  interference  with 
the  roads,  sewers,  and  gas  and  water  mains. 
The  second,  laid  out  at  a depth  of  from  (iO  ft. 
to  75  ft.  below  the  surface,  would  avoid  two  in- 
conveniences, but  would  be  difficult  of  access 
for  the  jiassengers.  Apart  from  these  objec- 
tions, and  from  that  of  the  annoyance  caused 
during  the  process  of  construction,  Mr.  Isaacs 
holds  that  these  two  lines  would  each  supply  a 
I great  want  now  felt  by  London. 

i . 

The  inquest  on  the  CoppuU-lane  Bridge 
accident,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  report  else- 
w'hore,  has  resulted  in  a verdict  of  “Accidental 
death,”  a verdict  which  has  been  in  several 
! cases,  as  apparently  in  this,  the  refuge  of  a jury 
i not  fully  understanding  the  case,  and  anxiou  • 
j not  to  bear  hard  upon  any  one.  On  the  basis 
I of  reports  which  may  not  be  entirely  accuiute 
or  sufficiently  full  to  give  the  whole  bearings 
of  the  case,  we  should  hesitate  to  express  too 
decided  an  opinion,  but  we  must  say  that  the 
verdict  is  hardly  in  accordance  with  the  conclu- 
sion most  people  would  arrive  at  from  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  Worthington,  the  engineer  for 
that  portion  of  the  London  and  North-Western 
railway.  He  distinctly  stated  that  the  bridge 
inspector  had  ordered  the  cutting  of  the 
voussoirs  too  soon ; that  this  should  not 
j have  been  done  until  they  were  prepared 
< to  let  the  work  down  ; and  that  there  was  no 
occasion  for  hurry.  He  spoke  highly,  it  is 
true,  of  the  experience  and  judgment  of  the 
bridge  inspector  generally,  and  also  stated 
that  the  mortar  appeared  not  to  have  been 
very  sound  ; but  he  distinctly  averred  that 
the  accident  need  not  have  happened  but  for 
the  precipitate  manner  in  which  the  work 
was  commenced.  Under  these  circumstances 
it  hardly  appears  that  a verdict  of  “ acci- 
dental death,”  without  comment  of  any  kind, 
quite  represents  the  nature  of  the  case. 


From  a report  in  a Liverpool  paper  it  apj^ears 
that  at  a meeting  of  the  Liverpool  and  District 
Association  of  Science  and  Art  Teachers,  held 
in  that  city  on  Saturday  last,  a paper  was  read 
by_  the  Hon.  Secretary,  Mr.  W.  Hewitt,  on 
Prizes  and  Scholarships,  condemning  the  action 
of  the  Science  and  Art  Department  in  deter- 
mining to  withhold  prizes  from  elementary 
worlds  and  to  substitute  a few  scholarships, 
tenable  at  South  Kensington  School  and  the 
Royal  College  of  Science,  Dublin.  As  far  as 
the  Art  Department  is  concerned,  we  are 
entirely  against  the  views  of  Mr.  Hewitt,  and 
are  glad  to  hear  the  Department  are  coming 
to  their  senses  on  that  head.  The  way  in 
which  prizes,  medals,  and  “honourable  men- 
tions,” in  all  sorts  of  “ grades,”  have  been 
thrown  about  broadcast  for  the  common-place 
W’ork  of  beginners,  has  been  quite  absurd,  and 
misleads  pupils  into  thinking  far  more  of  these 
early  efforts  than  they  need. 


The  deputation  which,  on  the  lOth  instant, 
I waited  on  the  President  of  the  Local  Govern- 
: nient  Board  to  ask  for  protection  from  the 
dangers  of  overhead  wires,  did  not  get  very 
much  for  their  pains.  If  a measure  for 
clmnging_  the  form  of  Government  for  the 
metropolis  should  come  before  Parliament  in 
the  ensuing  session  “ it  would  probably  be 
the  duty”  of  Sir  Charles  Dilke  “to  consider 


the  question  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
metropolis,  but  he  w’ould  be  able  to  speak 
more  definitely  when  the  result  of  the  legal 
proceedings  taken  by  Marylebone  and  other 
parishes  became  known.”  hleantime  the  Post- 
Ma.ster  General,  it  seem.s,  has  power  to  stretch 
and  lay  wires  for  telegraphic  purposes  where 
he  chooses  ; and  public  and  private  enterprise, 
without  any  such  authorisation,  is  visibly 
doing  the  same.  If  matters  go  on  as  they  do 
a perfect  spiders’  web  of  metal  wires  will  be 
woven  over  the  roofs  and  streets  of  London. 
And  not  only  will  tlie  strands  of  this  web, 
when  they  happen  to  break,  cut  any  one  on 
whom  they  may  fall  as  with  the  blow  of  a 
sabre,  but,  if  they  be  conveying  electricity  of 
high  tension,  and  only  get  a little  out  of 
place,  the  consequences  may  be  no  less 
disastrous. 


We  have  received  a letter  from  a corre- 
spondent in  regard  to  our  article  on  “ The 
Enfranchisement  of  Leaseholds  and  Compen- 
sation to  Tenants  for  Im2^rovements.”  The 
gist  of  this  communication  is  the  question, 
“Who  is  to  say  what  are  improvements  ?”  It 
may  be  useful  to  point  out  that  in  any  Act 
dealing  with  this  question,  either  a definition 
of  improvements  would  have  to  be  given,  or 
they  would  have  to  be  classified  in  a somewhat 
detailed  manner,  as  in  the  Agricultural  Hold- 
ings Act,  which  has  just  come  into  operation. 
Thi.s  latter  Act  has  finally  put  an  end  to  the 
idea  of  many,  we  do  not  say  all  country  land- 
lords, that  they  have  a right  to  get  as  much 
money  out  of  their  farm.s,  and  do  as  little  for 
their  tenants,  as  possible ; and  urban  tenants 
have  so  vastly  multiplied  that  they  are  not 
likely  to  allow  the  old  theory  to  remain  long 
in  force  in  the  towns. 


The  Board  of  Trade,  in  accordance  with  the 
general  opinion  of  the  various  local  authorities 
of  the  metropolis,  has  intimated  its  official 
disapjiroval  of  the  scheme  for  the  amalgama- 
tion of  the  South  Metropolitan  Gas  Company 
with  the  Gas  Light  and  Coke  Comj^any.  The 
announcement  may  be  taken  as  a declaration 
that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  advisers  of  the 
Board,  the  possible  economy  to  be  eflected  by 
the  consolidation  of  the  administrations  of  the 
two  companies  was  not  so  great  as  to  allow  of 
any  reduction  in  the  cost  of  producing  gas 
that  would  compensate  the  customers  for  the 
increased  powers  sought  by  the  companies. 
As  to  this  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  amount  of 
the  possible  saving  to  be  effected  by  the  amal- 
gamation of  either  gas  or  water  companies  has 
been  ridiculously  over-rated.  On  the  other  hand, 
anything  that  should  deprive  the  consumer  of 
the  advantage  of  the  equitable  bargain  now 
existing  in  so  many  cases  between  the  gas 
companies  and  their  consumers,  which  is  at  the 
rate  of  an  increase  or  diminution  of  4d.  per 
1,000  cubic  feet  of  gas  for  every  ll.  per  cent, 
of  dividend,  is  one  too  obviously  in  the 
interest  of  all  parties  to  be  infringed  on  by  a 
side  wind. 


The  “ Soci4t»i  Centrale  des  Architectes,” 
which  was  founded  in  1840,  “imur  cr^er  une 
distinction  morale  entre  les  architectes  et  ceux 
qui  pretendaient  I’etre,”  announces  a congress 
of  architects,  under  its  auspices,  and  in 
accordance  with  its  provisions,  but  specially 
under  the  auspnees  of  the  “ Soci^tc  des 
Architectes  et  des  Ingenieurs  des  Alpes- 
Maritimes,”  to  be  held  at  Nice  from  the 
8th  to  the  12th  of  February.  The  list  of 
subjects  to  be  debated  indicates  the  questions 
which  are  prominent  just  now  in  the  con- 
sideration of  the  architectural  jjrofession  in 
France.  They  are  (1)  the  reform  of  the 
legislation  aftecting  architects  and  engineers 
practising  as  architects ; (2)  the  idea  of  a 
compulsory  dip)loma  for  all  persons  jjrac- 
tising  architecture  ; (3)  the  means  for 

bettering  the  education  of  builders  and 
building  operatives  ; and  (4)  the  professional 
charges  of  architects.  The  first  of  these 
questions  is  one  on  which  there  is,  among 
many  French  architects,  a stronger  and,  we 
may  add,  a more  chivalrous  feeling  than  we 
commonly  find  in  this  country,  a greater 
readiness  to  acceprt  responsibility  as  the 


guarantee  of  public  confidence.  The  second, 
we  have  drojrped  as  impracticable  : the  third 
we  have  not  taken  up  ; the  fourth  i.s  a “ burn- 
ing question,”  and  it  will  be  curious-  to  see  in 
what  direction  French  ojiinion  runs, — wdietliex 
towards  percentages  or  fees. 


COilBINED  LAND  AND  WATER  TRANS- 
PORT IN  INDIA  AND  ELSEWHERE* 

AND  ITS  RELATION  TO  lNDUSTKLA.li 

PROSPERITY. 

India  is  getting  the  start  of  Great  Briiaiii  in 
making  practical  use  of  the  information  which, 
has  been  collected  and  published  by  the  Select 
Committee  on  Canals  of  last  session.  The 
great  activity  which  is  now  displayed  oa  the 
continent  of  Europe,  especially  in  France,  and 
ia  the  United  States,  in  providing  manufac- 
turers with  the  cheapest  methods  of  transport, , 
has  not  hitherto  awakened  much  practical 
interest  in  the  United  Kingdom  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  manufacturing  districts  them- 
selves. .And  even  here  people  seem  wartiBg  to 
see  the  result  of  the  lead  taken  by  Manchester. 
On  the  other  hand,  India  possesses  a system  of 
railways  which,  as  far  at  least  as  passenger 
traffic  is  concerned,  are  at  once  the  cheapest  in 
the  world,  and  the  most  satisfactory  as  to  their 
commercial  outcome.  With  lower  fares  and 
lower  freights  than  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
some  of  the  great  Indian  railways  are  worked 
at  10  per  cent,  less  cost ; and  that  10  per  cent., 
being  calculated  on  the  gross  income,  is  really' 
20  per  cent,  on  a comparison  of  the  espendi- 
tures  alone.  No  doubt  the  chief  cause  of  the 
difference  is  the  compai'ative  cheapness  of 
labour  in  India.  Our  usual  calculation,  which 
will  be  found  first  put  distinctly  forward  in  the 
“ Work  and  Wages  ” of  Sir  T.  Brassey,  as  taken 
from  the  ample  experience  of  his  father,  the 
great  contractor,  is  to  the  effect  that  therate- 
of  wages  does  not  make  a material  difference 
in  the  cost  of  work, — tbo  better-paid  man  doing 
proportionately  more  work.  As  far  as  the  mere  • 
exertion  of  strength  is  concerned,  as  in  filling 
wagons,  wheeling  barrows,  and  the  like,  the 
view  of  Mr.  Brassey  is  fully  confirmed  by  the 
experience  of  half  a century.  But  when  skilled 
labour  is  required  the  case  is  different,  and  the 
experience  of  the  Indian  railways,  on  which 
natives  have  been  gradually  trained,  under 
English  workmen,  to  drive  locomotives  and  to 
discharge  other  functions  of  \Yhich,  twenty  or 
thirty  years  ago,  the  Englishman  had  almost  a 
monopoly,  shows  that  what  costs  a shilling  in 
England  can  often  be  done  for  an  anna  (IJd.), 
or  even  less,  in  India.  And  thus  a very  good 
profit  is  earned  by  carrying  passengers  at  ^(3. 
(one-third  of  a penny)  per  mile,  and  even 
under  that  rate. 

It  speaks  well  for  the  enterprise  of  India 
that  her  men  of  business  are  not  content  to  rest 
on  their  oars,  satisfied  with  having  so  far  beaten 
the  mocher  country  in  the  application  of  the 
moat  important  of  modern  inventions.  The - 
immense  water  system  of  India  allows  of  the 
solution  there,  on  a very  large  scale,  of  problems 
of  which  the  vital  importance  to  the  future  of 
mankind  is  to  some  extent  masked  by  the  small 
size  of  the  area  of  the  British  Isles.  Thus, 
where  we  have  an  average  rise,  in  running 
across  tbo  country,  of  from  10  ft.  to  16  ft.  in  a 
mile,  the  long  reaches  of  the  Ganges  Canal 
only  fall  at  the  rate  of  from  15  in.  to  18  in.  per 
mile,  for  sections  of  twelve  and  fourteen  miles 
in  length.  Where  we  obtain  from  45  ft.  to 
CO  ft.  in  width  for  a water-way,  an  Indian 
canal  is  from  200  ft.  to  300  ft.  wide.  Irrigation, 
too,  little  needed  in  this  country,  is  in  many 
parts  of  India  essential  to  the  agricnlturist. 
It  is  thus  not  surprising  that  Indian  men  of 
business  and  of  science  have  taken  in  hand  the 
supplement  and  completion  of  the  railway 
system  by  its  older  and  not  less  important 
sister, — the  canal  system.  The  instance  which 
has  attracted  oor  notice  is  the  proposal  to  con- 
stitute a “ Bengal  Central  Flotilla  Company,” 
with  the  object  of  establishing  a river  steam  • 
service  in  the  delta  of  the  Ganges,  which  the 
prospectus  says  may  be  regarded  as  a comple- 
ment and  auxiliary  to  the  railway  lines  of  the 
Bengal  Central  Railway  Company,  now  about 
to  be  extended  to  Khoolna.  In  happy  contrast  to 
the  internecine  strife  between  the  canal  and  the 
railway  companies  of  England,  the  Bengal 
scheme  is  brought  forward  under  the  auspices 
of  the  railway  company,  and  will  have  the  same 
boai'd  of  directors  and  officers.  The  tract  of 
country  to  be  served  by  tlic  flotilla  covers  ac  ’ 
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area  of  r>,000  square  miles,  with  a density  of 
•I>opulation  amounting  to  500  souls  per  square 
•mile,  or  about  two  and  a half  railllions  of  possible 
•oas’t  tners.  A daily  service  is  to  bo  established 
“between  Khoolna  and  the  capital  and  chief 
centres  of  the  district.  The  Post-office  is  to 
pay  4001.  a year  for  the  c.arriage  of  mails  ; and 
subventions  of  from  120/.  to  GOO/,  a year  are 
•ffored  by  the  various  municipalities,  on  con- 
dition of  the  maintenance  of  a daily  service, 
at  fares  not  exceeding  those  charged  by  the 
railways.  The  sixty-two  miles  of  the  company's 
lines  from  Bongong  to  Kboolna  will  probably 
be  opened  on  January  15th,  which  will  place 
the  last-named  station  in  direct  railwav  eoai- 

• munication  with  Calcutta. 

The  capital  for  this  undertaking,  which  only 
amounts  to  100,000/.,  will  no  doubt  bo  raised  in 

• tho  locality ; and  it  is  not  in  the  character  of  an 
investmont  that  we  call  the  attention  of  English 
readers  to  the  scheme.  Tho  interest  is  far 

• deeper  than  that  which  attaches  to  making  one 
or  two  per  cent,  mure  or  less  on  a given  capital 
in  a year.  The  mode  in  which  we  regard  it  is 
as  an  industrial  phenomenon.  India  had 
attained  a high  degree  of  civilisation  when  tho 

- greater  part  of  Europe  was  covered  with  im- 
penetrable forest ; and  the  people  of  India  have 
attained  an  excellence  in  many  kinds  of  work- 
manship to  which  Europe  can  show  no  rivalry. 
-The  famous  Dacca  muslin,  for  instance,  is  a 
woven  cobweb  such  as  no  machinery  has  ever 

't-oon  abiO  to  produce.  In  India,  moreover, 
ootton  is  indigenous.  Not  only  so,  it  is  tho 
proper  textile  material  of  tho  country.  Linen 
goods  turn  yellow  in  India ; while  cotton 
goods,  under  the  lierco  influence  of  their 
-native  sunbeams,  preserve  a beautiful  wbite- 
rioss.  This  is  the  reverse  of  what  happens 
iu  the  United  Kingilom,  where  linen, — a 
natural  product  of  the  soil,  and  a most 
remunerative  crop  in  largo  districts  of  Ire- 

• l«.ud, — is  as  much  the  natural  textile  produc- 

- tioa  as  is  cotton  in  India.  What  we  thitik 
may  bo  with  some  confidence  anticipated,  sooner 
or  later,  is  the  wedding  of  English  capital  and 
English  science  to  the  cheap  labour  and  delicate 
manipulation  of  tho  Indian  workman.  The 
result  bids  fair  to  be  tho  ro-cetablishment  of 
4ho  prestige  of  Indian  wealth,  at  all  events,  as 
far  as  those  industries  go  which  arc  appro- 
priate to  the  climate.  Wo  are  not  without 
examples  of  this  combination,  although  we  are 
told  that  they  are  doe  to  French  rather  than 
to  E’.glish  enterprise.  The  cotton  factories  of 
Pondicherry,  wrought  by  steam  power,  are  said 
to  produce  better  and  more  durable  napkins, 
table-linen,  and  the  like,  than  Europe  can  make 
C'lit  of  cotton.  The  whole  history  of  the  rail- 
ways of  India  seems  to  us  to  indicate  tho  pro- 
bable rise  of  a great  manufacturing  industry  iu 

-tho  great  peninsula;  an  indnstry  with  which 
colder  climates,  with  dearer  labour,  and  the 
j-eed  of  importing  the  raw  materials,  could  by 
I'O  means,  in  the  long  run,  successfully  contend. 

If  this  be  80,— and  it  will  need  a very  strong 
•oaso  to  disprove  the  view,— it  offers  but  ouo 
more  of  those  lessons,  alike  to  the  statesmen 
and  to  the  manufacturers  of  England,  which 
tiaii  only  be  neglected  or  misread  at  the  risk  of 
e''riou3  disaster.  It  tells  us  that,  much  as  we 
undoubtedly  owe  to  the  unrestrained  energ^  of 
private  enterprise,  such  enterprise  has  a very 
.sharp  limit  of  succfss,  or  of  duration,  unless  it 
be  founded  and  maint.iined  in  accordance  with 
the  true  principles  which  secure  or  forbid 
auccess.  Physical  conditions  are  not,  in  the 
long  run,  to  be  altered  or  evaded,  either  by  the 
legislator  or  by  the  capitalist.  Stories  are  well 
known  of  sanguine  and  resolute  men,  who  have 
sunk  fortunes  in  mining  for  coal  in  localities 
where  the  geologist  could  have  told  them  in  ad- 

- vance  coal  would  not  be  found.  Capital  was 
there,  and  energy,  and  perseverance, — but  there 
was  not  coal ; and  the  effort  was  necessarily  vain. 
As  in  tho  search  for  coal,  so  it  is  in  tho  attempt 
to  establish  or  to  maintain  any  great  industry. 
The  knowledge  of  the  expert  is  needed  to  insure 
permanent  success.  It  is  no  reply  to  say  that 
for  generation  after  generation  such  and  such 
an  industry  has  been  carried  on  at  such  a place, 
and  that  therefore  it  will  always  there  flourish. 
That  might,  perhaps,  be  safely  predicted,  if  cir- 
c'lmatancea  remained  unaltered.  But  we  think 
few  persons  Lave  realised, — we  can  call  to  mind 
BO  great  public  speaker  or  writer  who  has  at 
*.11  realised, — the  character  of  tho  physicial 
revolution  which  is  going  on  around  us. 
iiteara  has  so  far  reduced  distance  as  to 
place  every  part  of  the  world  iu  a relation  to 
i-U  oth'»r  parts  entirely  different  from  that 
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which  it  occupied  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century.  Land  travel  has  been  reduced 
in  cost  to  less  than  one-fifth  of  its  former  rate, 
and  the  speed  of  transport  by  laud  has  been 
more  than  quintupled.  By  sea,  certain  punc- 
tuality has  taken  the  place  of  that  old  depend- 
ence on  wind  and  tide  that  made  the  labour  of 
the  mariner  almost  as  uncertain  as  to  its  results 
as  tho  wheel  of  the  lottery  itself.  And  the 
cost,  for  long  ocean  ranges,  is  reduced  to  some- 
thing fabulously  low.  Under  this  new  regime 
the  natural  advantages  of  each  part  of  the  world 
have  a play  which  was  undreamed  of  when  we 
were  busied  in  talking  about  the  effect  of 
changes  in  the  laws,  and  vainly  thinking  that  we 
could  stimulate  or  control  the  operation  of  some- 
thing far  mightier  than  tariffs  or  fiscal  rules. 
Before  Brunei  bridged  tbe  Atlantic,  it  mattered 
comparatively  little  at  what  rate  of  duty  Ame- 
rican corn  should  be  admitted  to  our  ports.  Nor 
is  it  a matter  to  bo  settled  at  Westminster  how 
far  we  shall  continue  to  supply  the  markets  of 
the  world  with  textile  fabrics,  with  iron,  with 
steel,  with  machinery.  Year  after  year  such 
questions  are  settling  themselves.  Year  after 
year  local  advantage  more  and  more  asserts 
itself.  Who  would  have  said,  when  George 
Stephensou  was  advocating,  and  the  Aire  and 
Calder  Navigation  Company  were  opposing,  the 
North  Midland  Eailway,  that  before  tho  close  of 
the  century  the  ancient  monopoly  of  steel 
maimf.icture  would  be  reft  from  Sheffield  by 
that  very  power  of  steam  transport ; and  that 
the  new  canon  would  be  laid  down  for  tbe 
industrial  manufacturer  of  England,  “Either 
seek  tho  sea-board,  or  bring  the  sea  to  your 
door." 

But  while  statesmen  and  public  writers  have 
shut  their  eyes  to  what  was  going  on  around 
them,  or  only  so  far  troubled  themselves  with  it 
as  to  attempt  to  draw  arguments  for  this  or  for 
that  political  cry  from  the  symptoms  of  consti- 
tutional change  in  our  industries,  the  builder 
has  been  more  alive  to  the  course  of  events. 
Wo  mean,  of  course,  tbe  builder  as  the  imper- 
sonation of  the  building  trade.  A change  in 
tbe  centre  of  gravity  of  the  population  is  in 
course,  and  it  is  chiefly  from  our  want  of  experi- 
ence of  the  effects  of  such  inventions  as  the 
telephone  that  we  are  unable  to  anticipate  with 
certitude  some  of  tbe  details  of  that  future 
change.  We  know,  indeed,  one  or  two  of  the 
controlling  conditions.  No  place  is  likely  to 
attract  the  builder’s  efforts  that  is  not  weH 
served  by  railway  communication.  The  need 
for  telegraphic  service  has  been  acknowledged. 
Tho  yet  superior  advantages  of  the  telephone 
are  well  understood  alreadyin  mauyplaces.  How 
far  this  latter  expedient  may  enable  men  to  dis- 
pense with  personal  interviews,  is  the  question 
that  will  decide  whether  our  great  cities  and 
towns  will  continue  to  increase  in  an  accelera- 
ting ratio;  or  whether  habitations  will  spread 
more  over  the  face  of  tho  country.  And  no  less 
certain  is  it  to  those  who  take  a comprehensive 
view  of  the  case  that  water  access, — by  sea, 
river,  or  canal, — is  becoming  a prime  condition 
for  tho  situation  of  any  factories  in  which 
matters  of  heavy  weight  are  manipulated  or 
produced.  As  to  that  there  can,  we  think,  be 
no  doubt.  It  is  of  especial  interest,  there- 
fore, to  see  how  India  acts  iu  this  matter.  We 
do  not  say  that  Indian  manufacture  is  likely, 
for  perhaps  many  years,  to  compete  with  tho 
cotton  trade  of  England,  except  in  the  markets 
of  India  itself.  But  we  say  that,  with  certain 
exceptions,  the  condilious  to  be  found  in  India 
are  more  favourable  for  a groat  manufac- 
turing cotton  industry  than  aro  those  to  be 
found  iu  the  United  Kingdom.  Our  special 
advantages  are First,  coal,  as  to  which  we 
have  no  monopoly,  and  the  use  of  which,  in 
many  cases,  is  likely  to  be  superseded  by  petro- 
leum. Secondly,  the  special  skill,  excellence, 
perseverance,  and  workmanlike  qualities  of  the 
English  workman.  These,  it  is  but  too  unfor- 
tunately well  known,  ho  has  been  disastrously 
counselled  to  postpone  for  other  occupation, 
of  his  time,  with  the  view  of  raising  his  posi- 
tion, not  by  industry,  but  by  political  strife. 
The  great  elements  of  success  or  of  failure  to 
which  we  have  referred  can  only  be  infinitesi- 
mally affec^e  1 by  the  politician,  even  giving  him 
all  he  asks.  What  can  be  done  to  keep  our  start 
iu  the  markets  of  the  world  has  to  be  done  by 
industry, — industry  under  its  three  heads, 
that  of  the  brain,  as  engineering  science  and 
skill;  that  of  the  arm,  or  patient,  persevering, 
and  well  applied  toil;  and  that  of  the  pocket, 
tho  stored-up  outcome  of  industry,  which  is 
needed  to  facilitate  the  working  of  the  other 
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two.  In  all  these  we  have  to  do  our  very 
utmost.  If  we  thus  pull  together,  we  may 
fight  tho  world  for  years,  for  decades,  perhaps 
for  centuries.  But  wo  have  not  an  ounce  of 
power  to  throw  away,  and  unless  we,  all  of  ns, 
not  only  do  our  best,  but  do  it  under  the  best 
advice,  we  shall  drift,  year  by  year,  more  hope- 
lessly astern.  And  in  thus  doing  our  best  we 
have  to  bear  in  mind  that  tho  conditions  of 
maritime  accessibility,  which  have  been  among 
the  chief  elements  of  our  national  welfare, 
have  been  affected  by  the  change  in  tho  means 
of  transport  due  to  tbe  locomotive.  In  the 
Appendix  to  the  Keport  of  the  Select  Com- 
mitteo  on  Canals  (p.  232)  will  be  found  a table 
giving  a comparative  view  of  communications 
by  land  and  by  water  in  seven  different 
countries.  A special  comparison  of  accessi- 
bility is  found  iu  that  table,  arrived  at  by 
dividing  tho  area  of  the  country  by  its  sea- 
coast  line.  Thus,  while  England  has  24  square 
miles  of  area  to  every  mile  of  coast-lino, 
France  has  74  miles  to  be  served  by  a single 
line  of  coast.  If  this  view  is  carried  further, 
and  if  we  extend  the  coast-lines  up  the  navi- 
gable rivers,  we  arrive  at  an  element  in  the 
prosperity  of  different  countries  which  is 
newly  coming  into  prominence,  and  which 
has  a weight  of  a remarkable  kind.  No  rail- 
way extension, — according,  at  all  events,  to  the 
view  of  Continental  statesmen, — can  weigh 
against  the  great  feature  of  maritime  accessi- 
bility ; and  it  should  bo  very  instructive  to  ua 
to  seo  how  this  important  fact  is  practically 
grasped  by  tbe  directors  of  railways  in  Bengal. 


THE  FABRICATION  OF  THE  ANTIQUE 
IN  ART  AND  HANDICRAFT. 

Literary  forgery,  if  not  as  old  as  tho  hills,  ia 
at  least  an  artifice  of  long  standing.  Though 
deception  has  been  practised  for  several 
centuries  in  palming  off  inferior  material  and 
indifferent  workmanship  with  the  object  of 
obtaining  tho  best  prices  for  the  cheapest  and 
least  enduring  work,  tho  system  of  fraud  was 
somewhat  limited  down  to  a late  date.  Some 
of  our  olden  statute  laws  were  very  severe,  and 
iu  connexion  with  our  ancient  guilds  of  trade 
tho  regulations  were  stringent  and  the  penalties 
heavy  for  those  masters  and  workmen  who 
were  found  turning  out  work  in  their  respective 
trades  to  the  manifest  damage  and  injury  of  the 
public.  The  era  when  good  masters  and  men 
felt  scandalised  by  the  doings  of  the  odd  scamps 
in  their  respective  trades  wo  fear  has  long  past, 
and  we  have  hundreds,  nay  thousands,  of  pro- 
ducers and  distributors  in  our  midst  who  look 
upon  deception  wherever  it  can  be  practiced 
with  impunity  and  without  detection,  as  a 
matter  of  “ business."  Thus  we  have  fabrica- 
tion in  various  fields  of  art  and  handicraft  at 
the  present  hour,  and  a large  purchasing  public 
ready  to  believe  in  any  assertion.  People  who 
are  unwilling  or  ashamed  to  acknowledge  their 
ignorance  of  the  value  of  what  they  buy,  are 
not  the  less  easily  duped,  lb  is  a good  many 
years  now  since  “Flint  Jack”  drove  a good 
trade  in  fabricating  tools,  weapons,  and  other 
antiquities  of  tho  Stone  Age.  Before  the 
roaring  trado  of  the  notorious  Jack  had  a 
little  clear  light  let  in  upon  it,  many  a local 
antiquary,  many  curators  of  provincial 
museums,  prided  themselves  on  their  lucky 
purchases,  but  though  their  illusions  did  not 
last  long,  it  is  a matter  of  certainty  still 
that  not  a few  private  and  public  collections 
have  a good  many  fabricated  antiques  on  show. 
For  several  years  past,  in  London,  excavations 
occurring  by  the  constrnction  of  railway  works, 
and  in  sinking  foundations  for  the  deep  base- 
ments of  public  buildings  and  warehouses,  have 
led  to  the  unearthing  of  bon6.-fide  “ finds  " in 
coins,  pottery,  pavements,  and  other  objects  of 
the  Roman  occupation.  The  demand,  however, 
of  late  years  on  the  part  of  dealers  in  antique 
articles  has  exceeded  the  natural  supply.  The 
excavators,  building  labourers,  and  others 
engaged  in  work  of  the  kind  wo  have  men- 
tioned, knowing  the  desire  that  exists,  are 
seldom  without  a few  odd  coins  and  other  old 
metal  knickknacks  in  their  pockets  to  dispose  to 
the  hunters  after  relics,  who  will  often  be  found 
nowadays  in  the  City  hoveringovernew  building 
foundations.  Many  real  coins  are  undoubtedly 
unearthed  on  the  exact  sites  where  they  are  sold 
to  dealers  and  relic-himters,  but  that  many  more 
are  not  we  have  good  reasons  for  knowing.  We 
have  plenty  of  coiuers  of  counterfeit  coin  of 
base  metal  in  our  midst;  to  what  extent  tbe 
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fabrification  of  antique  coins  obtains  in  this 
country  -we  are  unable  to  say,  but  that  certain 
fabricated  specimens  have  been  produced  from 
time  to  time  tbcre  can  be  but  little  doubt. 
Common  report  credits  Birmingham  as  the 
source  of  these  sham  antiques. 

There  are  a number  of  poor  or  rather  unfor- 
tunate artists  in  London  and  other  cities  who 
are  in  the  hands  of  dealers  in  old  pictures  and 
paintings,  and  these  artistic  hacks  are  gene- 
rally employed  in  the  reproduction  of  the 
woAs  of  distinguished  painters  of  a bygone 
day.  Even  copies  of  some  of  the  Old  Masters 
are  executed  to  be  sold  as  originals  at  auctions 
or  to  private  purchasers.  Among  the  class  of 
paintings  called  “pot-boilers,”  "whicb  are  pro- 
duced by  needy  back  artists,  arc  numerous 
landscapes  and  portraits  and  historic  scenes. 
A number  of  this  class  of  paintings,  even 
though  they  may  be  termed  original  in  one 
sense,  are  sold  to  purchasers  as  the  works  of 
painters  who  never  painted  them.  They  will 
probably  give  all  the  delight  they  are  expected 
to  give  when  hung  in  the  drawing  or  sitting 
room  of  the  retired  tradesman  who  purchased 
them  for  the  edification  of  himself  and  his 
amiable  wife,  who  desire  to  show  their  visitors 
that  they  are  lovers  of  fine  art  and  patrons  of 
our  British  artists.  It  would  be  well,  wc 
think,  for  our  living  and  distingnisbed  artists 
who  wish  to  prevent  fraud  after  they  have 
passed  away  to  adopt  some  system  of  registra- 
tion in  respect  to  thoir  works  as  would  place  it 
beyond  doubt  what  they  actually  produced  in 
their  life-time.  Good  judges  of  the  works  of 
the  old  masters  exist  in  England  and  abroad, 
but  genius  is  versatile  in  the  fields  of  fraud  as 
well  as  in  honest  art,  and  deception  is  always 
possible.  The  adept  forger  of  an  autograph  is 
often  successful,  at  least  for  awhile ; and  we 
must  expect  the  same  success  for  the  skilful 
fabricator  of  a painting  intended  to  pass  as  the 
original  of  a celebrated  artist  instead  of  a clever 
copy.  The  fabrication  of  entire  works  in 
sculpture,  large  or  of  life-size,  for  the  purpose 
of  deception  or  antiquarian  “finds”  has 
perhaps  been  rarely,  if  ever,  attempted,  though 
considerable  suspicion  exists  concerning  the 
discovery  of  minor  pieces  of  sculpture  unearthed 
or  brought  from  abroad.  Torsos,  legs,  arms, 
and  other  pieces  of  the  works  of  our  ancient 
sculptors,  have  been  excavated  on  historic  sites, 
all  bespeaking  in  their  execution  the  workman- 
ship of  the  Greek  school,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
specimens  of  divers  forms  of  ancient  fictile 
art  have  reached  us,  and  find  a place  in  our 
collections,  and  of  some  of  these  we  have  no 
warrant  that  they  may  not  have  been  imitations. 
A plastic  material  like  clay,  that  can  be  readily 
moulded  by  the  bands  of  the  potter  or  the 
artist  in  stucco,  affords  facilities  for  fraudulent 
productions  and  their  reference  to  a school  to 
which  they  may  not  belong. 

In  the  matter  of  the  fabrication  of  antique 
furniture,  or  specimens  of  the  cabinet  and 
joinery  work  of  the  Elizabeth  an,  Jacobean,  Queen 
Anne,  and  Georgian  periods,  a high  state  of  art 
and  handicraft  dece})tion  has  been  reached  in 
London.  The  district  where  this  class  of 
counterfeit  furniture  is  sold  (if  not  manufac- 
tured there  in  all  cases)  is  well  known.  'We 
will  not  be  invidious  in  mentioning  streets  ; for, 
though  much  fabricated  and  vamped  old  furni- 
ture is  on  sale  in  the  quarter  alluded  to,  there 
are  also  at  times  some  bono.Jidc  specimens  of  the 
Elizabethan  and  subsequent  periods  to  bo  pur- 
chased in  these  antique  furniture  ware-rooms. 

Whenever  an  old  mansion  of  the  Queen  Anne 
or  Early  Georgian  period  is  about  to  be  de- 
molished to  make  room  for  the  speculative 
buildings  of  the  present  time,  the  fabricators 
of  antique  furniture,  or  their  agents,  are  on  the 
alert  for  bargains.  That  peculiar  individual  or 
contractor  who  has  made  his  appearance  in  the 
building  world  of  late  years,  and  is  known  as 
the  “ house-breaker,”  and  who  is  ready  either  to 
do  the  work  of  demolition  for  another,  or  to 
purchase  the  house  and  demolish  it  himself, 
with  the  hope  of  making  a good  profit  on  the 
sale  of  the  different  materials,  pioneers  the 
way.  The  slates,  bricks,  stone  dressings,  doors 
and  window-sasbes,  lead,  panelled  wainscoting, 
or  wall-linings,  staircases,  twisted  balusters  and 
massive  handrail  and  scroll,  and  so  forth,  are 
apportioned  in  lots  for  intending  buyers.  The 
antique  furniture  fabricator  is  chiefly  concerned 
about  the  obtaining  of  the  old  panel-work 
mouldings,  twisted  balusters,  moulded  handrail, 
and  massive  scroll.  If  the  joinery  work  is  in 
oak,  so  much  the  better,  and  the  greater 
the  value.  It  does  not  matter  if  the  old 


joinery  work  is  somewhat  worm-eaten,  for  it 
will  save  the  fabricator  or  his  workman,  the 
“worm-eater,”  a poidiou  of  the  time  required 
in  perforating  holes  in  the  manufactured  article 
to  give  it  the  appearance  of  the  antique.  Silk- 
svorins  can  be  cultivated  with  advantage ; but 
science,  to  tbe  great  loss  of  the  fabricators  of 
antique  furniture,  has  not  yet  discovered  a 
method  of  utilising  the  labours  of  our 
wood -boring  insects  in  a systematic  way. 
Wood-boring  beetles  will  only  bore  where  and 
when  they  like.  If  they  could  be  made  to 
go  to  work  en  masse  on  a piece  of  antique 
furniture,  and  perforate  or  riddle  it  here 
and  there  where  the  fabricator  will,  the  beetles 
would  be  a valuable  class  of  insects  for  at  least 
one  class  of  tbe  community.  It  may  be  asked, 
is  a love  of  moths,  beetles,  and  rottenness  a 
sign  of  civilisation,  even  supposing  they  were 
all  embodied  in  a genuine  piece  of  antique 
furniture  P The  counterfeit  cabinets,  chests  of 
drawers,  side  tables,  chairs,  and  ladies’  work- 
boxes,  with  their  elaborate  arrangements  and 
secret  drawers  and  sundry  other  objects,  are 
now  fabricated  in  the  antique  style  in  old 
moth-eaten  timber  or  of  wood  counterfeited  for 
the  purpose.  Although  bond-Jlde  furniture 
turned  out  by  the  old  cabinet  and  chair  school 
of  Chippendale,  Sheraton,  and  Ilepplewhite 
are  to  be  picked  np  occasionally  at  auctions 
and  at  the  warehouses  of  dealers,  there  are 
now  a good  many  imitations  of  this  school 
to  be  found  in  our  cabinet  warehouses,  and 
some  good  and  solid  imitations  (O).  Still,  in 
our  cabinet  and  chair  industries  there  is  a very 
large  amount  of  furniture  of  the  most  flimsy 
and  wretched  character  thrown  upon  the 
market,  and  the  small  chamber-masters  and 
workmen  who  manufacture  this  furniture  for 
some  of  the  large  firms  receive  prices  abnor- 
mally low.  Let  us  not  be  understood  as 
saying  that  these  smaller  makers  who 
manufacture  pieces  of  furniture  for  the 
large  firms,  or  on  “spec”  of  chance  of 
sale,  do  not  turn  out  any  good  work. 
They  do  turn  out  betimes  excellent  work, 
and  are  capable  of  doing  honest  labour,  but 
they  are  martyrs  to  circumstances,  and  often, 
from  the  depression  in  their  trade,  they  arc 
obliged  to  sell  tbeir  manufactured  work  to  a 
class  of  grinding  dealers  who  take  advantage 
of  their  necessities  and  allow  them  scarcely 
any  profit  for  their  labour.  Tables  and 
cabinets,  and  suites  of  chairs  and  couches,  are 
often  manufactured  of  hard  common  woods, 
then  stained  and  sold  as  fancy  wood  articles  to 
purchasers  who  are  easily  imposed  upon, 
through  their  inability  to  distinguish  a doctored 
wood  from  tlie  real  wood.  Those  who  do  not 
know  one  description  of  mahogany  from  another, 
or  real  walnut,  cherry,  or  laburnum  from 
tbo  pseudo  stuff,  should  consult  or  employ 
those  who  do,  or  otherwise  insist  on  a 
written  guarantee  that  the  piece  of  furniture 
they  are  buying  is  in  workmanship  and  material 
what  the  manufacturer  or  sellerosserts  it  to  be. 
Then  there  -would  be  a remedy,  as  the  law  pro- 
vides a penalty  for  the  obtuinment  of  money 
under  false  pretences.  There  is  a low  class  of 
second-hand  furniture  brokers  who  are  also  in 
the  habit  of  manufacturing  or  getting  made  for 
them  flimsy  furniture  in  n rather  old  style, 
and  by  certain  washes  giving  the  new  cheap 
mahogany  or  other  wood  a very  dark  and  old 
appearance.  Many  persons  who  are  on  the  look- 
out for  fine  old  second-band  furniture,  “ as  good 
as  new,”  as  tbe  phrase  goes,  are  taken  in  by 
devices  of  this  kind  practised  by  a tribe  of  un- 
principled scamps,  some  of  the  fraternity  being 
in  league  with  mock  auctioneers. 

We  could  furnish  many  details  of  the  fabrica- 
tion of  objects  of  art  and  handicraft,  but  what 
we  have  revealed,  or  might  still  reveal,  would 
not  of  itsedf  effect  a radical  reform.  Cheap 
Jack  is  in  unwholesome  competition  with 
honest  workmanship,  and  ignorance  in  matters 
of  art,  fine  and  industrial,  is  still  rife  in 
tbe  laud.  Men  and  women  assume  a know- 
ledge of  art  and  manufactured  products 
that  they  possess  not,  and  being  too  proud 
or  too  parsimonious  to  consult  an  authority 
to  guide  them  in  their  selections,  they  find, 
when  too  late,  their  money  has  absolutely  been 
thrown  away  in  the  procuration  of  sundry 
rubbish.  Let  no  one  be  deterred  from  wbat  we 
have  written  in  adorning  tbeir  homes  with 
objects  of  art  and  skilled  workmanship.  Of 
olden  and  modern  artistic  creations,  and  of 
splendid  -workmanship  of  the  craftsman’s 
bands,  are  plenty  of  specimens  in  the  land.  We 
have  living  artists  and  workmen,  too,  who  are 


capable  of  doing  all  that  may  be  reasonably 
required  of  them.  We  want,  however,  more 
of  that  kind  of  education  that  inculcates  moral 
dealing,  and  that  will  evidence  itself  by  inea 
feeling  themselves  ashamed  to  be  found  out 
in  doing  an  unprincipled  act.  Tbe  impartial  ad- 
ministration of  the  law  in  the  meantime  may 
deter  evil  doers,  whether  they  be  common 
forgers  or  dishonest  fabricators,  of  objects  in 
tbe  fields  of  art  and  handicraft. 


nONOUllS  TO  ARCHITECTS. 

It  will,  we  think,  be  generally  admitted  tha^ 
in  this  country  architects,  in  common  with  thei^ 
brother  artists,  tho  painters  and  sculptors,  hav® 
not  been  much  favoured  by  the  honours  which 
it  is  customary  for  tlie  sovereign  from  time  to 
time  to  distribute.  It  is  true  that  knighthood 
has  been  not  sparingly  bestowed  upon  tbe  pro- 
fession from  the  days  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren. 
The  names  of  Sir  William  Chambors,  Sir  John. 
Soane,  Sir  William  Tite,  Sir  Jeffry  Wyatville, 
Sir  Matthew  Digby  Wyatt,  Sir  James  Penne- 
thorne,  Sir  Robert  Smirke,  Sir  Charles  Barry, 
and  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  cro%vd  iustantaneously  on 
the  memory ; but  beyond  this  far  from  satis- 
factory stage  of  “ ennoblement,”  royal  favour 
has  never  ventured. 

We  all  remember  how  Thackeray  regretted 
the  absence  in  our  country  of  a “ decoration” 
equivalent  to  the  Legion  of  Honour  in  France, 
and  tbe  question  remains  still  in  the  same  un- 
satisfactory position.  Very  justly,  poets-laureate, 
as  well  as  wealthy  brewers,  are  considered  not 
inadequate  representatives  to  swell  the  benches 
of  the  Upper  House,  but  knighthood  is  regarded 
as  a sufficient  reward  for  artistic  merit. 

We,  in  England,  are  not  accustomed  to  regard 
matters  from  a more  strictly  aristocratic  point 
of  view  than  tbe  Austrians  and  Germans,  yet  it 
is  somewhat  singular  that  io  this  direction  a far 
more  appreciative  and  flattering  view  of  the 
artist’s  place  in  the  social  economy  is  taken 
both  in  Germany  and  in  Austria.  In  comparison 
with  our  merely  distinguishing  knighthood, 
shared  literally  by  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
men,  the  hereditary  and  ennobling  “Von” 
confers  a dignity  which  may  be  said  to  be  of  a 
truly  enduring  nature  and  of  far  more  mean- 
ing than  its  mere  grammatical  equivalent  “ O’,” 
“ Mac,”  “ Ap,”  “ De,”  “ Di,”  and  its  numerous 
polyglot  variations. 

Only  a short  time  since  reference  was  made 
in  these  pages  to  the  great  architectural 
improvements  which  have  been  carried  out  in 
Vienna.  On  tbe  Franzen’s  Ring,  in  which  the 
chief  inonnments  of  the  new  capital  have  been 
erected,  the  Votiv  Kircbe  and  tbo  University 
are  the  work  of  the  late  distinguished  architect, 
Von  Ferstel,  ennobled  some  time  ago  as  Or 
Freiherr  or  baron  solely  on  account  of  bis  profes- 
sional eminence.  The  venerable  architect  of 
tbe  newly-erected  Houses  of  Parliament  was 
knighted  for  his  services,  Ritter  von  Hansen, 
llasenaucr  is,  if  wo  mistake  not,  also  a Freiherr 
and  a “von.”  It  is  only  from  the  strength  of 
his  convictions  that  Schmidt,  the  architect  of 
the  new  Hathhaus  or  town-hall,  refused  tho 
title  offered  to  him  by  the  German  emperor,  and 
it  was  on  similar  grounds  that  tbe  late  lamented 
architect,  Semper,  died  a simple  Herr.  As  wo 
write,  there  occur  to  our  mind  the  names  of  the 
Ritter  Heinrich  von  Forster,  Carl  von  L-iitzow, 
Ritter  von  Rigel,  von  Giirtner,  and  von  Klenze 
(the  favourites,  it  may  be  remembered,  of  that 
princely  patron  of  art,  Ludwig  of  Bavaria),  the 
Freiherr  von  Socken,  and  von  Gerstner,  the 
eminent  engineer. 

The  list  would  be  loug  indeed  were  we  to 
mention  a tithe  of  the  distinguished  French 
architects  who  have  received  tho  honour  of  the 
various  grades  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  As 
was  announced  in  these  pages  a few  days 
since,  tbo  venerable  Dean  of  tbo  architectural 
section  of  tho  French  Academy  of  the  I’ine 
Arts,  J.  B.  Lesueur,  died  an  officer  of  tbo 
Legion  of  Honour.  At  tho  present  moment, 
among  his  late  colleagues,  M.  Ballu  is  “com- 
mander ” of  the  same  order,  as  also  M.  Bailly  ; 
M.  Gamier  is  an  “ officer’'  in  company  with  M. 
Vaudremer,  M.  Questel,  and  M.  Abadie.*  It  is 
noteworthy,  by  the  way,  that  one  of  the  most 
eminent  of  the  foreign  associates  of  the  French 


* OdIj  a few  djys  since  the  Erencli  Journal  O^ciel 
announced  the  noroination  as  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour  of  M.  Paul  Eouquiau,  the  architect  of  the  Ameter- 
dam  Exhibition,  of  the  greater  part  o£  tho  new  Qusrtier 
Marberuf  in  Paris,  as  also  a large  number  of  cites  ouarierei 
or  artisans'  dwellings  in  the  French  capital. 
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Academy,  the  venerable  Professor  Donaldson, 
has,  lihe  more  than  one  other  English  artist, 
received  from  a foreign  nation  a far  fuller 
acknowledgment  of  his  services  to  art  than  from 
his  own  countrymen.  It  may  be  mentioned  in 
this  connexion  that  John  JIartin,  the  painter, 
was,  in  company  with  Lord  Durham,  the  first 
Englishman  to  receive  the  honour  of  the 
knighthood  of  the  Order  of  Leopold  on  its  for- 
mation. The  recent  deaths  of  the  Chevalier 
Albano  and  the  Conte  Tespignani,  the  archi- 
tect of  St.  Peter’s,  will  be  present  to  the 
memory  of  many  readers. 

It  is  now  happily  an  exception  rather  than 
the  rule  for  authorities  in  power  to  hold  out 
two  fingers  to  an  eminent  architect  as  a 
Minister  many  years  ago  is  known,  let  us 
hope  thoughtlessly,  to  havo  done  to  the 
deceased  architect  of  the  now  so  sadly-abused 
Law  Courts,  yet  the  unfortunate  incident  is, 
perhaps,  not  untypical  of  the  light  in  which 
the  ill-trained  English  mind  regards  the  artist, 
using  that  word  in  a sense  in  which  we  feel 
it  quite  possible  that  we  may  be  misunder- 
stood, so  littlo  do  wo  in  our  country  appreciate 
generally  tho  ordinary  vocabulary  of  art. 
Stoutly  as  the  architect  would  claim  the  right 
to  be  an  artist,  we  wonder  how  many  persons  in 
a representative  English  drawing-room  would 
mistake  his  claims  to  the  title  if  it  were 
explained  that  never  in  his  life  had  be  painted 
a picture  ? 


THE  CIRCULAR  OF  THE  TOWN  CLERK 

OF  THE  CITY  OF  LOXDOK  AS  TO  THE 

CORPORATION  TVATER  BILL. 

It  is  difficult  to  read  the  circular  addressed 
by  Sir  J.  B,  Monckton,  the  Town  Clerk  of  the 
City  of  London,  to  the  various  local  authorities, 
without  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
writer  or  writers  have  not  taken  the  trouble  to 
read  the  evidence  on  the  snbject  with  which 
they  propose  to  deal  that  is  contained  in  the 
Blue  Books.  Otherwise  they  could  hardly  pre- 
pare so  violently  to  force  an  open  door.  For  it 
is  clear  in  that  evidence  that  the  best  servants 
of  tho  W’ater  companies, — taking  such  a man, 
for  example,  as  Mr.  James  Muir, — are  as  anxious, 
in  the  interests  of  their  own  shareholders,  to 
effect  certain  changes,  as  tho  officers  of  the 
Corporation  cau  be.  Only,  having  a practical 
acquaintance  with  the  subject  which  the  out- 
siders have  not,  the  engineer's  of  the  companies 
are  aware  where  the  real  difficulties  lie, — diffi- 
culties of  a nature  with  which  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment are  wholly  nnable  to  contend. 

Thus  no  one  more  deplores  the  waste  of  water 
than  do  the  water  companies’  engineers.  No 
one  could  be  more  desirous  to  take  measures  to 
prevent  it,  and  to  restrict  supply  within 
strictly  useful  limits.  For  w-isto  is  injurious, 
not  merely  as  causing  loss  of  water,  but  as 
deteriorating  all  connexions,  pipes,  and  fittings. 
Thus  the  introduction  of  constant  supply  is  an 
object  which  the  water  companies  have  shown 
that  they  have  much  at  heart.  And  if  any 
practical  mode  of  selling  water  by  meter  can  be 
pointed  out,  it  will  no  doubt  be  welcome  as 
tending  to  prevent  waste. 

But  here  conies  in  the  constant  difficulty, — 
“Who  is  to  pay  for  the  cost  involved  The 
companies  might,  it  may  be  said,  supply  meters 
as  do  the  gas  companies,  on  rental.  But  who  is  to 
pay  for  the  cost  of  fixing,  which  is  a much  more 
serious  matter  under  a pressure  of  100  ft.  or 
200  ft.  of  water  than  under  the  half -inch  of 
■water  pressure  required  for  the  flow  of  gas  ? 
And  how  much  will  be  added  to  the  C|d.  per 
1,000  gallons  at  which  Sir  J.  B.  Monckton 
averages  the  cost  of  the  London  water  supply, 
in  order  to  pay  the  rent  of  the  meters  ? 

The  first  clause,  then,  of  the  Bill,  appears 
simply  to  evince  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  the 
difficulties  which  all  parties  desire  to  see  re- 
moved. As  to  the  other  three  clauses,  the 
question  arises  whether  the  introduction  of  a 
hostile  measure  on  the  part  of  the  Corporation 
is  the  best  mode  to  attain  their  objects.  These 
clauses  must  be  one  of  two  things,— decleratory 
of  the  law,  or  modificatory  of  the  law.  In  the 
first  case,  supposing  them  to  be  passed,  an  appeal 
to  the  courts  of  law  will  be  the  first  result.  No 
brand-new  legislation  is  at  all  certain  as  to  its 
effect  until  it  has  thus  been  tested  and  over- 
hauled by  the  practical  wisdom  of  the  tribunals. 
A declaratory  Act,  then, 'in  the  present  circum- 
stances, is  mere  waste  of  time  and  money,  as 
the  opinion  of  the  Courts,  which  decides  the 
application  of  the  actual  law,  can  be  obtained 


as  readily  at  the  present  moment  as  it  can  after 
a new  complication  is  added  to  the  statute- 
book,  by  way  of  “ declaration.” 

If,  on  the  other  baud,  the  Corporation  seek 
not  to  declare,  but  to  change,  the  law,  it  should 
not  be  attempted  by  a side-wind.  Tho  whole 
matter  -vvil],  no  doubt,  be  obstinately  contested 
by  the  water  companies ; and  not  only  so,  but 
to  a great  extent  tho  sympathies  of  all  the 
owners  of  property  will  rather  be  with  the 
latter  than  with  the  Corporation,  whose  sudden 
zeal  for  reform  ,in  the  matter  may  provoke 
some  question.  The  true  ground  on  which 
to  fight  against  any  increase  in  the  legal  powers 
of  tho  water  companies,  or  to  endeavonr  to 
obtain  any  better  terms  from  ihem,  is  that  of 
the  introduction  of  Bills  by  the  latter  for  the 
increase  of  capital.  In  the  case  of  each  of  the 
companies,  such  application  must  be  made 
within  four  or  five  years  at  tho  outside.  Then 
will  be  tho  time  for  water  consumers,  local 
authorities,  or  other  ayants  droits,  to  intervene, 
if  only  the  public  knows  what  it  really  wants, 
without  undue  expense  or  suspicion  of  any 
undeclared  motive  for  action. 


THE  OLD  CHANCERY  COURTS, 
LINCOLN’S  INN. 

He  who  has  not  passed  through  Lincoln’s 
Inn  during  the  last  two  or  three  months,  will 
now  see  that  in  the  interval  the  Law  Courts  there 
have  disappeared.  Their  functions,  indeed,  had 
ceased  with  the  opening,  some  twelve  months 
since,  of  the  neighbouring  Royal  Palace  of 
Justice.  Tho  ugly  building  which  not  only 
disfigured  Old-square,  but  obstructed  a view  of 
the  chapel  and  old  hall,  Lincoln’s  Inn,  was 
erected  in  1841,  when,  by  an  Act  of  that  same 
year,  two  additional  vice-chancellors  were 
appointed,  owing  to  the  rapid  increase  of 
Chancery  business.  With  the  death  of  Sir 
Lancelot  Shadwell  (Angnst  10,  1850),  the  style 
and  dignity  of  Vice-Chancellor  of  England  died 
too.  Ho  used  to  sit  in  what  the  present  genera- 
tion best  know  as  the  late  Vice-Chancellor 
Malins’s  Court,  being  that  near  to  tho  Brewster 
memorial  gates,  set  up  in  1861  at  the  southern 
side  of  the  garden.  That  court  was  erected  in 
1810,  the  outer  corridor,  a portion  of  which 
remains,  having  been  built  at  the  same  time. 
It  was  designed  in  conformity  with  the  more 
modern  aspect  of  the  old  hall  and  adjacent 
council-chamber,  as  transfigured  and  defaced 
at  the  hands  of  Bemasconi  in  1800.  Just  thirty- 
two  years  ago  two  new  judges  were  appointed, 
with  the  style  of  Lords  Justices  of  the  Court  of 
Appeal.  They,  together  with  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, occupied  two  courts  made  out  of  the 
once  “goodly  hall,”  which,  itself  the  most 
ancient  existing  part  of  the  Inn,  was  built  22nd 
Henry  VII.  in  place  of  one  that  had  been  pulled 
down  some  ten  years  previously.  Frequently 
altered,  lengthened  by  10  ft.  in  1819,  a coved 
ceiling  substituted  for  its  fine,  open  oak  roof 
and  finally  despoiled  of  its  heraldic  achievements 
in  stained  glass  for  decorating  the  eastern  oriel 
of  Hardwick’s  new  hall  (1845),  it  is  difficult  to 
picture  the  fabric  as  it  was  in  tho  days  of 
dancings  and  revels  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  or  of  the 
grand  entertainment  given  here  in  1671  to  King 
Charles  II.  and  the  royal  princes.  What  yet 
survives  of  Old-square  is  singularly  picturesque, 
affording  some  fine  examples  of  Tudor  and 
Jacobean  brickwork  ; though  amongst  the  beat 
were  the  chambers  recently  removed  for  the 
lengthening  of  the  chapel,  and  those  which 
have  given  way  to  Sir  George  Gilbert  Scott’s 
latest  work.  But  here  again  we  look  in  vain  for 
the  former  arched  doorways,  and  find  that  sashed 
windows  are  but  a sorry  exchange  for  the  original 
lattices  and  stone  mullioned  windows,  of  which 
latter  two,  however,  remain  in  situ  just  south  of 
the  gatehouse,  Chancery-lane.  The  Six  Clerks 
have  gradually  exhausted  their  liberal  pensions; 
the  Record  and  Writ  Clerks  are  become  Masters 
of  the  Supreme  Court ; the  Benchers  have  re- 
taken possession  (for  chambers)  of  their  former 
premises  in  Stone-buildings,  and,  it  is  said 
upon  the  agreement  to  recover  at  no  advance 
upon  the  original  snm.  In  this  case,  bearing  in 
mind  the  greatly-enhanced  value  of  property 
here,  the  authorities  of  Lincoln’s  Inn  are  to  be 
congratulated  upon  a transaction  to  them  so 
profitable. 


St.  Mary's,  Witney. — A series  of  stained- 
glass  windows,  from  the  studio  of  Messrs. 
Clayton  and  Bell,  has  been  placed  in  the 
chancel  of  St.  Mary’s  Church,  Witney. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

That  the  serious  and  absorbing  character  of 
the  architect’s  pursuit  may,  without  injury,  be 
enlivened  from  time  to  time  by  a little  harmless 
gaiety,  is,  we  think,  amply  shown  by  the  life  of 
the  late  eminent  architect,  J.  B.  Lesueur.  Since 
his  death  a great  deal  has  been  said  concerning 
his  many  services,  professional  and  literary ; 
but  though  a compatriot  has,  it  is  true,  informed 
our  readers  of  the  late  architect’s  skill  as  a poet, 
few  are  aware  that  Lesueur  was  the  founder  of 
that  joyous  social  corporation,  still  alive  after 
considerably  over  half  a century  of  existence, 
which,  bearing  the  pompous  designation  of  the 
Societe  Amicale  des  Pensionnaires  de  I’Ecole  de 
Rome,  is  more  familiar  to  the  artists  of  France 
and  Italy  by  the  less  dignified  title  of  La  Soupe 
d VOignon,  and  fewer  still,  we  expect,  kno'w 
that  tho  grave  and  learned  member  of  the 
French  Institute  was,  quite  late  in  life,  the 
author  of  the  song  in  praise  of  the  homely 
onion,  which  gave  its  name  to  the  society,  at 
song  which  is  still  fresh  in  the  memory  of  the 
small  and  select  body  of  the  initiated  into  the 
secrets  of  this  almost  Freemasonic  body.  The 
constitution  of  tho  society  carries  us  back  to 
those  good  old  days  of  unaffected  simplicity  and 
cameradcrie  between  artists  which  it  is  com- 
plained, and  not  unjustly,  are  fast  becoming  a 
memory  of  tllfe  past.  As  long  ago  as  1817  a party 
of  the  young  French  students  of  the  historic 
Villa  Medici,  at  Rome,  had  planned  an  excursion 
to  tho  campagna  which  surrounds  the  Eternal 
City.  Encamped  under  the  shadow  of  the  so-called 
tomb  of  Cecilia  Metella,  the  neighbouring  osteria 
or  inn  was  discovered  to  have  nothing  to  feed 
sixteen  hungry  students  but  a basketful  of 
onions.  It  was  bero  that  the  genius  of  the 
young  architect,  Lesueur,  showed  its  latent 
ability  for  the  mysteries  of  tho  kitchen,  and 
before  long  a fragrant  onion  soup  was  served  to 
the  united  party  within  the  classic  walls  of  the 
old  tomb.  Washed  down  by  some  of  the  honest 
white  wine  of  Grotta  Ferrata,  the  feast  served 
as  the  foundation  of  the  society  to  -n’hich  we 
have  alluded.  Lesueur  appeared  in  a new 
capacity  as  poet,  and  in  a series  of  humorouB 
alexandrines  sang  the  origin  of  the  society, 
■which  from  that  moment  was  constituted  on 
bases  which  have  stood  the  test  of  hard  on 
sixty  years  j the  society  stiR  meets  in  Paris  on 
the  first  Wednesday  of  every  month.  A great 
many  years  ago  M.  Lesueur  once  again  deve- 
loped bis  poetic  vein  in  the  song,  “Vive 
I’ognon,”  and  which,  sung  to  Beranger’s  famous 
air  of  “Les  gueux,”  tells  the  j raise  of  the 
humble  vegetable.  Considerations  of  space  for- 
bid our  reproducing  the  poem  ; one  verse  must 
suffice 

“ Quand  snr  doB  sables  arides 
Da  temps  bravant  lea  fureurs 
S’dleTaient  Jes  pyramides, 

Qui  noorrit  leure  constrncteurs  ? 

L’oguon  I rofnon  1 
Digoe  de  reoom, 

Noas  donne  son  nom. 

Vive  I'ogoon  1 ’* 

Not  only  the  artistic  world  but  the  crowd  of 
travellers  who  at  this  season  hurry  southwards 
to  the  overcrowded  Riviera,  and,  let  us  add, 
the  still  more  numerous  readers  of  Bulweris 
“ Rienzi,”  will  hear  ■with  pleasure  that  steps 
are  to  bo  taken  by  which  the  picturesque  palace 
of  the  popes  at  Avignon  will  shortly  cease  to  be 
desecrated  as  a barrack.  At  a recent  meeting 
of  the  French  Commission  of  Historic  Monu- 
ments,— a body  the  formation  of  which  we 
still  await  in  our  country, — M.  Boeswillwald, 
the  well-known  architect,  reported  the  desire  of 
the  municipality  of  Avignon  to  convert  the 
papal  palace  into  a national  mnseum.  The 
report  will  be  submitted  to  the  Minister  of 
War, — the  palace  being  as  above  stated  at  pre- 
sent occupied  as  a barrack, — and  there  is  every 
hope  that  before  long  the  romantic  old  pile 
will  be  restored  to  a condition  more  in  con- 
sonance with  the  many  historic  and  artistic 
memories  associated  from  Mediaeval  days  ■with 
its  feudal  gloom.  Were  there,  however,  no 
traditions  of  the  presence  of  Giotto,  of  Petrarch, 
and  Rienzi,  and  the  splendour  of  the  exiled 
papal  court  to  lend  the  halo  of  romance  to  the 
mined  palace,  its  architectural  interest  alone 
wonld  merit  a worthier  fate  than  has  so  far 
befallen  its  battered  but  still  stout  walls;  all 
lovers  of  the  beauty  of  Medimval  art  will,  there- 
fore, join  in  rejoicing  at  the  promised  restora- 
tion,— rather  let  us  say,  in  view  of  the  bad  odour 
in  which  that  word  is  held  by  some,  conservation, 
— of  the  palace  of  the  popes  at  Avignoa. 
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The  series  of  disrespectful  smart  things  sug- 
gested by  those  two  grand  architectural  crea- 
tions of  recent  days,  the  Law  Courts  of  London 
and  of  Brussels  would  seem  still  far  from  ex- 
hausted. We  in  our  country  have,  it  is  true, 
already  grown  a little  wearied  of  the  subject, 
though  there  are  grim  wags  who  are  still  to  be 
found  chuckling  over  the, — according  to  them, 
— well-merited  sufferings  of  the  lawyers  in  their 
new  home  at  Temple  Bar.  In  Brussels,  how- 
•ever,  the  new  Palais  do  Justice  is  still  sufficiently 
an  “actuality”  to  afford  a novel  fund  of  attack 
for  the  satirists.  The  latest  piece  of  humour 
which  has  reached  us  is  a clever  sketch  of  au 
unhappy  prisoner  in  full  evening  dress  being 
brought  iuto  court  between  two  magnificent 
gens-d’armes,  “sables  and  starch”  being  assigned 
to  ,the  culprit  as  necessary  to  be  in  complete 
harmony  with  the  grandeur  of  the  general 
design. 

We  learn,  by  the  way,  that  the  architect 
Beyaert  is  to  be  entrusted  with  the  rebuilding 
of  the  recently  destroyed  Belgian  Palais  de  la 
Nation.  Beyaert,  it  may  be  remembered,  is, 
among  other  works,  the  architect  of  the  Banque 
Nationale  at  Brussels. 

We  are  reminded  of  a question,  which  has 
often  excited  discussion  in  this  country,  the 
many  absui'dities  of  our  metropolitan  street 
nomenclature,  by  the  recent  action  of  the  Paris 
municipality  in  determining  to  give  to  one  of 
the  streets  of  the  French  capital  the  name  of 
the  venerable,  and,  happily,  still  living  savant 
Chevreul,  to  whom  the  artistic  world  owes 
something  more  than  au  ordinary  debt  of  grati- 
tude for  bis  many  admirable  discoveries  and  his 
scientific  study  of  the  laws  of  colour.  “ Le  bon 
papa  Chevreul,”  who  is  now  no  less  than  ninety- 
eight  years  of  age,  has,  under  circumstances 
which  have  excited  some  little  indignation,  been 
deprived  of  the  post  he  has  long  held  as  Director 
of  the  Gobelins  Tapestry  works,  where  he  has 
delivered  those  interesting  lectures  which  have 
revolutionised  the  older  theories  of  the  harmony 
and  contrast  of  colour.  No  artist,  no  artisan,  no 
designer,  and  no  critic  can  afford  in  the  present 
day  to  be  unacquainted  with  the  researches  of 
Chevreul,  and,  complicated  though  they  may 
appear  in  their  definition,  their  mystery,  once 
grasped,  places  the  student  in  a position  of  such 
manifest  mastery  over  the  subtle  laws  of  colour, 
of  contrast  and  harmony,  as  to  give  him  an 
advantage  which  none  in  these  days  of  fierce 
competition  can  afford  to  forego.  The  Paris 
municipality,  in  determining  to  honour  Chevreul 
by  giving  his  name  to  one  of  the  thorough- 
fares of  the  French  capital,  has  not  only 
acknowledged  the  merit  of  the  venerable  savant, 
but,  to  return  to  the  statement  at  our  outset 
has  helped  to  solve  a question  which,  in  this, 
country,  has  more  than  once  come  under  dis- 
cussion,— the  absiu’d  and  puzzling  anomalies 
of  our  street  nomenclature,  with  its  in- 
numerable King-streets  and  Queen-streets  and 
Charles-streets,  and  so  on.  In  the  French 
capital  no  two  streets  have  the  same  name, 
while  honour  is  done  to  the  memory,  not  only 
of  great  Frenchmen,  but  the  famous  men  of  all 
countries,  by  giving  their  names  to  thorough- 
fares. There  is,  let  it  be  observed,  more  than 
one  English  name  thus  immortalised.  It  is  true 
that  in  London,  in  the  classic  neighbourhood  of 
dingy  Drury-laue,  some  of  the  streets  have  been 
re-named,  and  the  names  of  Macklin,  Betterton, 
and  Kemble  have  been  kept  alive  after  a fashion 
which  is,  after  all,  scarcely  complimentary. 
Milton’s  revered  name  has  been,  singularly 
enough,  given  to  the  Grub-street  of  a literary 
past, — past,  in  more  senses  than  one.  In  new 
suburbs  fancy  has,  it  is  true,  been  a little  freer, 
and  famous  names  are  to  be  met  with  in  the 
wilds  of  greater  London,  though  the  suscepti- 
bilities of  inhabitants  are,  it  would  seem, 
occasionally  roused,  as  in  the  case,  which  will 
not  be  forgotten,  of  a thoroughfare  in  Putney 
named  after  the  late  Earl  Beaconsfield.  But  it 
is  within  the  boundaries  of  London  proper  that 
there  remains  so  much  to  be  done  in  re-naming 
the  bewildering  thoroughfares  after  some  such 
logical  fashion  as  our  Parisian  neighbours,  who, 
however,  none  the  less  sometimes  contrive  to 
carry  their  logic  to  extremes  when,  for  purely 
political  reasons,  they  change  the  names  of 
thoroughfares  which  have  long  been  familiar 
to  foreign  visitors  to  the  banks  of  tho  Seine. 
To  find  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  so-called 
iQuartier  de  I’Europe  streets  bearing  the  names 
of  the  various  European  capitals, — the  Er.e 
d’Amsterdam,  the  Rue  de  Londres,  &c., — is 
essentially  logical,  and  until  some  such  logic 
^for  the  American  system  of  pumbers  is  out  of 


the  question)  is  introduced  into  our  large 
metropolis,  the  most  bewildering  mistakes  must 
continue  to  be  made. 


ON  THE  SCIENCE  OF  MECHANICS  AS 
APPLIED  TO  THE  FINE  ARTS. 

Under  this  title  Mr.  George  Simonds,  the 
sculptor,  read,  at  the  Civil  and  Mechanical 
Engineers’  Society,  on  "Wednesday  evening,  a 
paper  of  rather  unusual  interest, 'as  an  artist’s 
statement  of  the  details  of  the  mechanical  side 
of  his  art.  After  some  preliminary  remarks  on 
the  general  subject  of  the  relation  between 
mechanical  and  artistic  power,  Mr.  Simonds 
proceeded  by  first  drawing  attention  to  the 
remarkable  practical  problem  presented  by  the 
execution  of  the  colossal  statues  of  Egypt, 
works  on  such  a scale  and  in  such  hard 
materials  that  numbers  must  have  been  em- 
ployed on  them  at  once  : — 

The  erection  of  pyramids  and  obelisks  by  a 
peopl  e wbo  had  neither  steam  power  nor  hydraulic 
machinery  at  their  command  excites  our  just 
admiration ; but  although  it  argues  a certain 
mechanical  knowledge,  it  does  not  prove  an 
acquaintance  with  more  than  the  simplest 
mechanical  appliances  set  in  motion  by  a 
boundless  supply  of  brute  force.  I do  not, 
therefore,  insist  on  these  works,  wonderful  as 
they  are,  as  showing  any  great  influence  of 
mechanical  science  upon  art ; hut  with  Egyptian 
sculpture  the  case  is  different,  and  I would  sub- 
mit that  without  mathematical  and  mechanical 
knowledge  of  a high  order  it  would  have  been 
quite  impossible  for  any  people  to  have  erected 
such  colossal  works  as  the  Sphinx,  the  Memnon, 
and  many  others.  The  methods  employed  by 
them  for  working  the  hardest  and  most  intract- 
able materials  have  been,  and  to  a great  extent 
arc  still,  matters  of  conjecture,  although  it  has 
recently  been  discovered  that  for  certain  pur- 
poses they  made  use  of  a tool  in  its  action 
exactly  resembling  a modern  diamond  rock  drill. 
To  me,  however,  it  seems  less  wonderful  that  they 
should  have  been  able  to  master  tho  hard  mate- 
rial, than  that  they  should  have  succeeded  in 
giving  pleasing  expression  and  accurate  propor- 
tions to  works  of  such  vast  size.  It  is  evident 
that  they  must  have  been  hewn  out  by  the 
Tinitcd  action  of  many  men  working  at  oncc; 
no  one  man  could  have  achieved  such  a task. 
There  must,  therefore,  have  been  a design  for 
them  to  work  to.  And  to  produce  a satisfactory 
result  mathematical  principles  must  have  been 
skilfully  applied  to  the  enlargement  of  the  small 
model. 

In  the  British  Museum  there  is  a small  stone 
lion,  of  Egyptian  origin,  marked  over  with  lines 
intersecting  each  other  at  various  angles,  which, 
I think,  was  in  all  probability  a small  model 
from  which  to  construct  a similar  lion  of  much 
greater  dimensions. 

The  art  of  Egypt  probably  derived,  for  a time 
at  least,  great  benefit  from  the  mlea  and  re- 
strictions imposed  on  it  by  the  priesthood ; 
nevertheless,  the  system  must  have  had  its 
drawbacks,  for  if  it  prevented  extravagance  and 
absurdity,  it  also  effectually  precluded  progress 
even  of  a legitimate  kind.  The  same  observa- 
tions apply  with  equal  force  to  Assyrian  art, 
from  which,  but  for  such  restrictions,  as  great 
results  might  have  been  expected  as  were 
afterwards  obtained  in  Greece. 

"With  the  Greeks  the  case  was,  of  course, 
very  different.  It  is  true  that  they  derived 
their  knowledge  of  the  arts  and  sciences  from 
Egypt,  but  they  had  not  the  same  religion,  and 
not  being  governed  by  a priesthood,  they  had 
no  reason  for  observing  the  rules  and  traditions 
of  Egyptian  art  for  one  moment  longer  than 
they  found  it  convenient  to  do  so.  Thus  we 
find  that  even  in  the  early  days  of  Greek  art, 
when  its  character  is  quite  archaic,  the  figures 
are  full  of  movement  and  energy,  and  before 
long  the  faces  only  seemed  to  retain  traces  of 
Egyptian  influence  ; as,  for  instance,  in  the 
.^gina  marbles  now  in  the  museum  at  Munich, 
which,  although  carved  only  about  forty  years 
before  the  time  of  Pheidius,  when  Greek  art 
suddenly  rose  to  its  highest,  nevertheless  in 
some  little  peculiarities  of  form  and  feature 
show  their  Egyptian  descent. 

Amongst  the  Greeks  about  this  time  art  and 
science  seem  to  have  made  most  rapid  progress, 
and  sculpture  and  architecture  must  have 
received  great  assistance  from  the  schools  of 
Euclid  and  other  mathematicians  of  that  clay, 
whose  teaching  would  be  invaluable  to  an 
artist  in  assisting  him  to  understand  the  laws 


governing  the  constructive  movements  and 
balance  of  so  complicated  a piece  of  mechanism 
as  the  human  form  ; and  it  needs,  I think,  little 
argument  to  show  that,  other  things  being 
equal,  the  man  who  will  make  the  best  machine 
drawing  is  he  who  best  understands  tho  machine 
it  represents.  So  it  is  with  the  representation  of 
the  human  figure,  more  especially  in  sculpture, 
for  in  painting  colour  and  chiaroscuro  are  like 
charity,  which  often  covers  a multitude  of  sins. 
Id  sculpture,  however,  colour  cannot  be  made  to 
gloss  over  faulty  and  unmechanical  construc- 
tion, aud,  though  many  sculptors  at  the  present 
day,  of  the  so-called  naturalistic  school,  endea- 
vour to  give  an  air  of  reality  to  their  works  by 
imitating  the  texture  of  the  akin  and  other 
minute  details,  they  often  grossly  neglect  tho 
correct  mechanical  construction  of  their  figures, 
so  that,  even  if  they  were  suddenly  to  come  to 
life,  they  could  not  move,  their  machinery  being 
ill-designed  and  badly-fitted,  even  though,  to 
the  uumechanical  eye,  it  may  look  well  enough 
and  very  highly  finished. 

Construction,  movement,  and  balance, — the 
three  great  points  to  be  observed  in  the  artistic 
representation  of  living  forms,  are  all  depen- 
dent on  definite  mechanical  lawsj  and  we  have 
abundant  proof  that  the  Greeks  were  quite  alive 
to  this  fact,  and  closely  studied  the  laws  that 
led,  in  their  case,  to  such  brilliant  results. 

Unfortunately,  but  little  has  come  down  to  us 
of  the  forraulfo  they  used.  Something,  however, 
wo  have;  not  much,  indeed,  but  just  enough  to 
show  us  how  much  we  have  lost.  I refer  to  the 
norma  or  canon  set  forth  by  tho  sculptor 
Polycletes,  a very  defective  account  of  which 
has  been  handed  down  to  ns  by  Vitruvius,  who 
himself  does  not  seem  to  have  been  very  clear 
about  it. 

In  the  cai-ly  part  of  the  Christian  era  art  and 
science  both  fell  to  a very  low  ebb.  Art,  indeed, 
was  so  poor,  that  when  the  Romans  wished  to 
build  a triumphal  arch  in  honour  of  Constantine, 
they  were  obliged  to  despoil  other  pre-existing 
monuments  in  order  to  adorn  the  arch  with 
sculptures  which  they  had  not  the  skill  to 
execute  themselves. 

It  was  not  until  the  revival  of  art  and  science 
in  the  Middle  Ages  that  we  have  anything  of 
note  to  record  ; but  in  the  fourteenth  and  suc- 
ceeding centurie.s  we  are  met  with  a multitude 
of  names  of  highest  fame.  In  those  days  we 
find  meu  who  were,  like  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
engineers,  both  civil  and  mechanical,  as  well  as 
sculptors,  painters,  architects,  and  who  yet 
found  time  for  the  study  of  poetry,  music,  aud 
astronotny. 

Previously  to  this  great  revival  the  mechanical 
processes  of  art  had  been  utterly  lost ; and  even 
at  the  present  day  we  know  but  little  of  the 
systems  whereby  the  ancients  produced  their 
masterpieces.  Curiously  enough,  we  have  but 
few  unfinished  works  of  antiquity,  and  these 
few  throw  very  little  light  on  the  system  of 
measurement  they  employed.  "Wo  know,  indeed, 
from  the  many  works  in  terra-cotta  that  have 
survived  that  they  were  skilful  modellers, 
and  we  know  also  that  they  were  acquainted 
with  the  Iproperties  of  plaster  of  Paris,  as  it  is 
commonly  called,  and  that  they  were  skilful 
moulders,  but  we  do  not  know  how  they  repro- 
duced in  marble  the  forms  they  had  designed 
iu  plastic  material, — we  do  not  know  whether  they 
were  in  the  habit  of  making  full-sized  models  of 
tlieir  statues  and  copying  them  in  marble,  or 
whether  they  usually  made  small  sketches  in 
clay  or  plaster,  aud  enlarged  from  those.  As 
far  as  their  tools  are  concerned,  we  know  from 
the  marks  that  they  have  left  that  they  were 
almost  identical  with  those  that  are  in  use  to- 
day. They  used  a point  tool  for  roughing 
down,  which  was  simply  a piece  of  rod  drawn 
down  to  a square  point,  with  which  they  wedged 
off  lumps  of  marble  with  a hammer.  Having 
reduced  the  block  to  a rough  shape,  they  then 
bought  it  still  nearer  to  size  with  a flat  chisel,  the 
edge  of  which  was  serrated  ; aud  the  work  was 
finished  with  ordinary  chisels  of  various  sizes, 
and  with  rasps.  All  these  tools  were  doubtless 
precisely  the  same  as  those  used  in  the  Middle 
Ages  and  at  the  present  day.  They  also  used 
a drill  for  removing  marble  in  tho  under-cut- 
ting of  draperies,  and  in  other  parts  where  it 
would  have  been  diSlrult  or  dangerous  to  use 
the  hammer  and  chisel.  There  is  nothing  to 
show  how  the  motive  power  was  applied  to 
these  drills,  but  there  is  at  least  a probability 
that  it  was  a reciprocating  motion  produced  by 
a cord  wound  round  the  abaft  of  the  drill,  and 
kept  tight  by  a bow,  and  worked  by  tho  carver 
himself  j or  else  the  two  ends  of  the  cord  may 
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lave  been  worked  by  an  assistant,  whilst  the 
carver  guided  the  drill.  This  latter  is  the 
method  usually  employed  in  Italy  at  the  present 
day,  as  it  leaves  more  freedom  to  the  carver 
than  when  the  bow  is  used.  Having  both  hands 
at  liberty,  the  carver  can  use  his  drill  as  a slot- 
ting-tcol,  cutting  curves  as  easily  as  straight 
lines.  I have,  lowever,  never  seen  any  evi- 
dence that  the  ancients  were  in  the  habit  of  so 
using  this  tool ; on  the  contrary,  wherever  I 
have  seen  the  drill  marks,  they  have  been  clear, 
distinctly  separate  marks,  with  no  indication 
whatever  of  a side  traverse. 

In  the  lliddlc  Ages  they  do  not  seem  at  first 
to  Lave  had  any  very  clear  system  cither 
of  proportion  or  of  measurement,  and  the 
mechanism  of  the  human  figure  was  very  im- 
perfectly understood.  As  a natural  consequence 
the  figures  produced  at  that  time  were  gro- 
tesque, not  to  say  incorrect,  in  action,  poor  in 
form,  and  bad  in  their  proportions.  As,  how- 
ever, the  laws  of  mechanics  were  more  studied, 
and  the  art  of  construction  was  so  well  under- 
stood that  it  became  possible  to  erect  such 
structures  as  the  bell-tower  of  Giotto,  and  later 
Brunelleschi’s  dome,  the  art  of  sculpture  made 
corresponding  strides.  The  discovery  of  fra"-* 
raents  of  antique  art  gave  an  impetus  to  the 
study  of  the  beautiful,  and  the  proportions  of 
the  figure  were  reduced  to  a truer  standard; 
whilst  the  study  of  anatomy,  although  not  per- 
mitted, was  ardently  practised  by  some  few 
artists,  and  resulted  in  correct  mechanical  con- 
struction and  harmonious  movement.  The 
parade  of  anatomical  knowledge  has  often  been 
made  a reproach  to  Michelangelo  by  those  who 
were  too  ignorant  to  understand  him  ; and, 
indeed,  to  a superficial  observer  there  would 
seem  to  be  some  reason  for  censure.  Yet  there 
is  not  one  of  his  figures  that  is  not  full  of  life 
and  cnrrgy.  The  carving  is  often  very  rough  ; 
the  figures  are  rarely,  if  ever,  finished  in  all 
parts  ; but  one  feels  that  the  mechanical  con- 
struction of  the  figure  is  correct.  It  may  be 
exaggerated,  the  man  may  be  a man  of  forty 
horse-power,  but  nevertheless  he  is  a man  with 
the  limbs  and  joints  of  a man,  — correctly 
articulated,  with  possible,  nut  impossible, 
muscles  and  tendons,— muscles  which  need 
only  the  vital  spark  to  contract  and  set  the 
limbs  in  motion.  These  figures  possess,  iu 
an  eminent  degree,  that  highest  of  artistic 
qualities,  potentiality  of  motion. 

The  accounts  we  have  of  Michelangelo’s 
metliod  of  working  are  not  so  ample  as  we 
could  desire.  We  have,  however,  a diac^ram 
from  his  own  hand  for  calculating  the  propor- 
tions of  the  human  figure,  and  we  have  in  the 
writings  of  Benvenuto  Cellini,  who  was  himself 
acquainted  with  the  great  master,  what  pro- 
fesses to  be  an  account  of  his  system.  We  have 
also  a vast  number  of  small  models  and  studies 
in  wax  and  iu  terra-cotta  for  large  s'^atues,  but 
we  have  no  full-sized  models;  from  whiohwe 
may,  I think,  conclude  that  he  made  small-sized 
models  when  the  work  was  to  be  executed  in 
marble,  and  full-sized  ones  only  when  it  was 
to  be  cast  in  bronze;  when,  as  the  dre  perdue, 
or  lost  wax  system  of  casting,  was  the  one  he 
employed,  the  model  would  be  destroyed  in 
the  process.  According  to  Cellini  his  plan  was 
to  sketch  with  charcoal  on  one  side  of  the 
block  the  outline  of  the  figure  he  wished  to 
carve,  and  that  then  he  at  once  attacked  the 
block,  and,  working  always  from  the  same  side, 
produced  the  figure  first  as  a low  relief,  then  in 
ever-increasing  relief,  until  it  stood  out  freely 
in  the  round.  To  any  one  who  knows  the 
practical  difficulties  of  senipture  this  sounds 
very  wonderful,  and,  although  I am  far  from 
saying  that  it  is  impossible,  yet,  knowing 
Cellini’s  love  for  the  marvellous  and  his  hero° 
worship  of  Michelangelo,  I am  inclined  to  take 
this  account  with  some  reservation.  That 
Michelangelo  _ could  carve  a statue  without 
mechanical  aids  I will  not  dispute,  but  that 
he  should  have  found  it  convenient  to  do  so  is 
impossible.  A scale  for  proportional  measure- 
ment was  invented  by  liira  for  the  use  of 
sculptors,  and  is  still  the  most  convenient  known 
and  the  most  simple. 

The  system  of  measurement  which  has  been 
general  in  Italy  for  a vast  number  of  years, 
though  there  is  no  record  of  when  it  was  first 
used,  is  a system  of  triangulation.  A model  is 
produced  of  the  same  size  as  the  proposed  statue 
in  marble.  On  this  model  three  principal  points 
are  determined  : two  on  the  base  as  far  apart  as 
possible,  and  one  as  near  the  top  of  the  statue 
aa  practicable.  A sort  of  T-square  of  wood  is 
then  constructed,  which  has  a steel  point  at 
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at  the  end  of  each  of  its  three  arms,  and  is  of 
such  proportions  that  the  steel  points  rest  each 
on  one  of  the  three  principal  point  s on  the 
model.  This  T-square  is  then  transferred  to 
tho  block  of  marble,  and  the  three  principal 
points  are  assumed  where  the  three  steel  points 
rest  on  the  block.  It  is  obvious  that  with  this 
arrangement  any  point  on  the  model  can  be 
easily  obtained  on  the  marble  by  the  use  of 
ordinary  compasses;  for  if  we  measure  the 
distance  of  the  required  point  [from  each  of 
the  three  principal  points  on  the  model,  and 
also  measure  the  depth  in,  from  a point  as- 
sumed on  the  T-square,  and  transfer  these 
measurements  to  tho  marble,  we  shall  be 
able,  by  carefully  cutting  away  the  marble 
and  repeated  trials,  to  find  with  extreme 
accuracy  a point  which  will  coincide  with 
all  the  four  measurements,  and  which  is  the 
the  point  required.  In  this  way  point  after 
point  can  be  found  all  over  the  figure,  and  a 
replica  in  marble  of  the  original  model  is  pro- 
duced with  mathematical  accuracy.  The  intro- 
duction of  this  system  was  obviously  of  the 
highest  importance  to  art,  as  it  enabled  the 
artist  to  depute  to  his  assistants  the  roughing 
out  and  preparing  of  the  work  in  marble,  thus 
economising  his  own  time  and  labour.  This 
system,  however,  perfect  as  it  is  in  the 
hands  of  careful  and  skilful  workmen,  is  not 
altogether  without  drawbacks.  Mistakes  may 
arise  from  a careless  workman  taking  one  pair 
of  compasses  for  another,  or  from  want  of 
accuracy  iu  measuring  from  point  to  point;  also 
there  is  a great  loss  of  time  from  the  fact  that 
each  point  requires  at  least  three  measures  to 
betaken.  To  obviate  this  inconvenience,  what 
is  known  as  the  scale  stone  instiuraent,  was 
invented,  I believe,  in  Kngland,  where  alone  it 
obtained  any  considerable  use.  Tho  instrument 
consisted  of  two  blocks  of  stone,  one,  and  some- 
times more,  sides  of  which  were  squared  up 
true  with  the  surface.  Aniron  bar,  formed  like 
a strap,  passed  horizontally  along  the  trued-up 
side.  Between  this  strap  and  the  side  fitted  an 
upright,  held  in  place  by  a wedge.  An  arm 
moving  on  a universal  joint  was  fastened  to 
this  upright,  sliding  up  and  down  it  on  a sleeve. 
At  the  extreme  end  of  this  arm  was  another 
universal  joint,  with  a short  arm  bearing  a 
pointer  or  needle.  All  these  joints  could  be 
clamped  immovably.  The  model  being  fixed  on 
the  one  scale  stone,  and  the  block  of  marble  on 
the  other,  tho  upright  was  now  placed  in  the 
strap  and  tightened  up  by  the  wedge.  The  arms 
were  now  moved  until  the  pointer  rested  en- 
tirely on  the  point  to  be  transferred  to  the 
marble;  all  the  joints  were  then  clamped  up, 
except  the  needle,  which  had  a little  stop  put 
on  it,  and  was  then  withdrawn,  it  being  fitted 
in  a slide.  The  wedge  was  then  loosened  and 
the  instrument  transferred  to  the  other  scale 
stone, — wedged  up,  and  the  pointer  slidden  for- 
ward,— the  marble  being  cut  away  to  allow  its 
motion  until  it  came  against  the  stop,  its  point 
touching  the  marble  at  the  same  time  indicated 
the  exact  point  required.  This  instrument  had 
many  good  qualities,  but  the  use  of  scale  stones 
was  highly  inconvenient,  and,  although  it  was 
pojular  io  England,  the  foreign  artists  wonld 
not  use  it,  as  they  found  that  the  saving  of  time 
was  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  incon- 
venience of  being  unable  to  move  the  work ; 
and,  moreover,  they  accused  the  instrument  of 
being  inaccurate.* 


PROFESSOR  XEWTON’S  LECTURES  ON 
MONUMENTS  OF  LYCIAN  ART. 

Thk  first  of  Professor  Newton’s  course  on 
L}’cian  art  was  delivered  at  University  College 
on  the  4th  inst.,  and  contained  a description  of 
the  physical  features  of  Lycia  and  a sketch  of 
its  history  up  to  the  time  when  it  was  merged 
into  tho  Roman  Enapire.  Lycia  may  be  called 
an  ancient  Switzerland;  but  it  was  a Switzer- 
hand  with  a seaboard.  Intersected  by  moun- 
tains, the  height  of  which  ranged  from  20,000  ft. 
to  (5,000  ft.,  wi'..  fertile  plateaus  and  valleys  at 
rare  intervals,  and  with  excellent  harbours  along 
the  coast,  Lycia  was  a country  of  which  the 
conformation  favoured  the  distribution  of  the 
population  into  autonomous  districts  something 
like  Swiss  cantons.  These  were  united  in  one 
com  mon  confederacy,  called  the  Lycian  League, 
the  constitution  of  which  formed  the  subject  of 
a special  treatise  by  Aristotle,  now  unfortu- 
nately lost. 


• The  remainder  in  our  next. 
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The  first  notice  wo  have  of  the  Lycians  is  in 
Uomer,  where  tho  heroes,  Glaucus  and  Sar- 
pedon,  appear  as  allies  of  the  Trojans,  whero 
we  have  notice  of  the  myth  of  Bellerophon  aad 
of  the  Solymi,  a Semitic  race,  who  appear  to 
have  been  driven  into  the  mountains  which 
form  the  Eastern  boundary  of  Lycia  by  the 
Tremila’,  an  Aryan  race,  who  gradually  became 
mixed  with  Greek  settlers  on  tho  coast.  After 
this  fusion  of  the  Tremilse  and  Greeks  had  taken 
place,  Lycia  was  conquered  by  Cyrus  B.c.  5-iO, 
and  appears  to  have  remained  more  or  less 
under  Persian  dominion  till  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  after  wltose  death  it 
passed  iuto  the  possession  of  the  first  Ptolemies, 
and,  after  various  vicissitudes,  finally  became 
part  of  the  Roman  Empire,  being  allowed, 
however,  to  retain  the  organisation  of  its 
League,  with  diminished  powers,  till  the  time 
of  the  Emperor  Titus,  by  whom  the  confederacy 
was  finally  abolished. 

In  his  second  lecture,  on  the  11th  inst.,  Pro- 
fessor Newton  noticed  at  the  outset  the  various 
travellers  to  whom  our  present  knowledge  of 
Lycia  is  due,  and  whose  explorations  commence 
at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  when  Sir  F. 
Beaufort  first  laid  down  the  correct  outline  of 
the  coast.  To  Sir  E.  Fellows  was  due  the  merit 
of  having  discovered  the  city  of  Xanthos  in 
1838,  and  it  is  raaiuly  to  his  exertions  that  we 
owe  tlie  remarkable  set  of  Lycian  sculpture.^ 
now  in  the  British  Museum.  The  lecturer  then 
described  the  more  ancient  of  these  sculptures 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  Archaic  Room  at 
the  British  Museum.  Of  these  the  most  re- 
markable are  the  reliefs  from  the  so-called 
Harpy  Tomb,  the  original  form  of  which  was  a 
square  pillar,  with  a small  chamber  at  the  top 
surmounted  by  a cap-stone,  the  whole  being 
about  20  ft.  iu  height. 

In  form  this  monument  closely  resembled  the 
tomb  of  Cyrna,  as  described  by  Strabo.  The 
reliefs  which  decorated  the  four  sides  of  this 
tomb  were  all  undoubtedly  funereal.  At  two 
of  the  four  corners  were  Harpies,  the  symbol  of 
sudden  death,  carrying  off  diminutive  draped 
figures,  probably  representing  souls ; on  the 
west  front  there  were  two  seated  female  figures, 
perhaps  Dometer  and  Persephone  ; on  the 
opposite  side,  a warrior  offering  his  helmet  to 
a male  seated  figure ; and  on  the  north  and 
south  sides  respectively,  a group  of  a seated 
figure  receiving  other  offerings.  The  lecturer 
then  examined  the  rival  schemes  of  interpreta- 
tion which  have  been  proposed  in  reference  to 
these  reliefs  by  Brunn,  Cnrtius,  and  others. 
Not  one  of  these  schemes  lias  commanded  the 
general  assent  of  archaiologists.  He  then  made 
some  critical  remarks  on  the  style  of  tho  monu- 
ment, the  date  of  which  probably  ranges  from 
B.c.  520  to  500,  though  it  may  possibly  be 
earlier. 


THE  WALSIIAM  MEMORIAL  TOWER, 
ALL  SAINTS’  CHURCH,  MARGARET 
STREET,  HULL. 

Tins  church  is  beyond  donbt  the  finest,  archi- 
tecturally considered,  of  any  modern  church  m 
Hull ; designed  by  the  late  Mr.  G.  E.  Street, 
R.  A.,  and  carried  out  in  his  characteristic 
style. 

The  design  for  the  tower  was  submitted  in  a 
limited  local  competition  by  Mr.  Samuel  Mus- 
grave,  architect,  of  Hull.  The  tower  was  in- 
tended as  a memorial  of  the  late  Canon  Walsham. 
M.A.,  the  first  Vicar  of  the  church,  who  died 
in  1882.  The  style  and  detail  of  the  church 
are  strictly  followed  in  the  design  for  the  tower, 
and  it  was  proposed  to  be  erected  in  local  brick- 
work and  Ancaster  stone. 


Bnilding  on  the  “Mulberries”  Estate 
at  Camberwell. — The  old  estate  at  the  begin- 
ning of  Coldharbour-lane,  Camberwell,  known 
as  the  “ Mulberries,”  is  about  to  be  laid  out  for 
building  purposes,  and  on  Tuesday  the  building 
materials  of  the  mansion,  out-buildings,  and 
grounds  were  sold.  The  estate  covers  an  area 
of  about  10  acres,  upon  which  it  is  intended 
to  erect  upwards  of  one  hundred  houses, 
together  with  a number  of  shops.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  materials  of  the  mansion  and 
various  bnildings,  the  sale  included  the  whole 
of  the  growing  timber  on  the  estate.  A 
portion  of  the  estate  has  been  disposed  of  to 
the  London  School  Board,  who  are  erecting  a 
school  on  the  site. 
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NOTTINGHAM  MUNICIPAL  BUILDINGS- 
We  pablisli  this  week  a perspectire  view  of 
the  accepted  design  for  this  important  building, 
by  Messrs.  Verity  & Hunt.  As  will  be  remem- 
bered, the  design  was  selected  from  among 
those  of  seven  architects  who  were  invited  to 
compete  finally,  having  been  selected  from  the 
sketch  designs  submitted  in  a preliminary  com- 
petition. Eight  architects  were  invited  to  send 
in,  but  only  seven  accepted  the  invitation.  Mr. 
Waterhouse  was  the  professional  assessor,  and 
be  bracketed  the  design  of  Messrs.  Verity  & 
Hunt  with  that  of  Mr.  Oldham,  the  former 
being  recommended  for  plan,  the  latter  for  pic- 
tnresque  quality  of  design.  The  Corporation  of 
Nottingham  rightly  considered  that  plan  was 
the  most  important  element,  and  also  expressed 
the  opinion  that  the  design  of  Messrs.  Verity  & 
Hunt  was  best  adapted  for  the  purposes  of  the 
proposed  building  j an  opinion  from  which  we 
are  not  disposed  to  dissent,  though  estimating 
highly  some  of  the  original  and  picturesque 
treatment  in  Mr.  Oldham’s  perspective  view. 
These  two  designs  being  bracketed  and  the 
premiums  divided,  the  third  premium  was 
awarded  to  the  design  by  Mr.  Corson,  which 
also  we  propose  to  illostrate  shortly. 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  building  is  1-11,2571., 
with  a probable  further  outlay  of  about  20,0001. 
for  lighting  and  furnishing. 


THE  RATHHAUS,  MARKT-BREIT. 

We  have  frequently  had  occasion  to  allude  to 
the  peculiarity  of  the  sites  selected  for  churches 
and  public  builoiugs  by  the  Mediaeval  architects 
of  Germany.  They  seem  never  to  have  been 
daunted  by  any  difficulty,  least  of  all  by  want 
of  space.  If  there  was  no  room  for  the  pro- 
posed building  upon  the  ground,  they  built  it 
over  the  water  or  up  in  the  air.  The  Rath- 
bans  at  Markt  ■ breit  is  a remarkable  case  in 
point.  As  this  busy  little  commercial  town  rose 
in  importance  and  size,  a new  and  larger  Rath- 
haus  or  townhall  was  required,  but  as  the  town 
was  already  closely  built  with  rather  narrow 
streets  and  high  houses,  no  site  was  available 
for  the  purpose.  The  modern  idea  of  clearing 
a site  by  pulling  down  a number  of  houses  and 
turning  the  inhabitants  adrift  was  not  to  the 
taste  of  Medimval  corporations,  and,  of  course, 
such  an  important  edifice  as  the  Rathhaus  could 
not  possibly  be  erected  outside  the  walls  of  the 
town.  Now  the  way  the  difficulty  was  met  was 
most  ingenious.  The  building  was  constructed 
partly  over  a river,  which  runs  through  the 
town,  and  partly  over  the  principal  street,  aud 
thus  a townhall  of  sufficient  size  and  importance 
was  obtained  without  the  saciifice  of  existing 
buildings,  and  absolutely  without  any  site  at 
all ! 

The  Rathhaus  at  Markt-breib  dates  chiefly 
from  the  earlier  part  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
but  great  alterations  were  made  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  seventeenth  century,  to 
which  date  the  elaborate  gables  may  be 
ascribed.  H.  W.  B. 


NEW  PREMISES,  UXBRIDGE  • STREET, 
NOTTING-HILL. 

Tiie  view  and  plans  which  we  give  of  these 
simple  and  unpretending  buildings  will  speak 
for  themselves.  Nothing  could  well  be  more 
simple,  but  they  have  the  merit  of  being  suit- 
able to  their  purpose  and  being  substantially 
and  solidly  built,  aud  without  any  of  those 
gimcracks  of  wooden  cornices  and  such  adorn- 
ments which  characterise  the  average  shop- 
front architecture.  The  architect  is  Mr. 
Arthur  Young. 


London  and  Middlesex  Archaeolog-ical 
Society, — At  a meeting  of  this  Society  at  4, 
St.  Martin’ 8-place,  Trafalgar-square,laat  Monday 
evening  (14th  inst.),  a paper  was  read  by  Prof. 
John  W.  Hales,  M.A.,  “ On  the  Barrow  at  Hamp- 
stead Heatb,  with  Notes  on  Traitor’s  Hill”; 
after  which  another  paper  by  Mr.  John  Sachs 
was  read  “ On  the  Foundations  of  Ancient 
Buildings  recently  discovered  in  Chancery- 
lane.”  The  lower  foundations  formed  portion 
of  the  old  temple.  Mr.  Alfred  White,  F.S.A., 
remarked  that  at  the  removal  of  Middle-row 
some  years  back  considerable  remains  of  foun- 
dations were  discovered,  and  were  quite  under- 
stood to  belong  to  the  old  Temple. 


FOUNTAINS  ABBEY.* 

Tv  addition  to  the  extreme  simplicity  of  form 
in  the  plan  aud  elevations  of  the  church,  we 
find  that  the  interior  decoration  of  the  building 
was  equally  simple.  It  so  happens  at  Foiin- 
tains  Abbey  that,  notwithstanding  more  than 
three  hundred  years  of  exposure  to  all  the  in- 
clemency of  a Yorkshire  climate,  much  of  the 
mural  decoration  of  the  church  still  exists : it  is 
of  the  plainest  description, — merely  red  joint 
lines  on  a white  ground.  With  these  red  lines 
the  whole  surface  of  the  walls,  piers,  and  arches 
seems  to  have  been  covered,  and  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  some  of  this  jointing  belongs  evi- 
dently to  the  twelfth  century,  while  some  of  it 
must  have  been  done  quite  300  years  later,  show- 
ing that  the  ancient  rule  in  the  matter  of  painting 
did  exercise  considerable  repression  even  te  the 
last  days  of  the  order.  In  the  whole  Abbey  of 
Fountains  I only  discovered  the  remains  of  one 
small  fresco.  Ibis  on  one  of  the  piers  on  the 
south  side  of  the  nave,  and  probably  formed 
part  of  an  altar-piece.  It  appears  to  have  been 
executed  in  monochrome. 

At  the  west  end  of  Cistercian  churches  there 
is  often  found  a portico,  or  nartbex,  extending 
along  the  whole  length  of  the  western  fatjade. 
Its  primary  use  is  doubtful,  but  it  was  used  at 
Fountains,  and  I do  not  doubt  elsewhere  also,  as 
a place  of  sepulture  ; I should  think  very  likely 
for  noble  personages  of  the  laity  wishing  to  be 
buried  near  the  church,  within  which  the  strict 
laws  of  the  order  would  not  admit  their  bodies. 

It  may  be  well  to  mention  here,  as  a termina- 
tion to  my  remarks  upon  the  church,  that  the 
Cistercians  were  among  the  first  to  make  use  of 
the  pointed  arch,  and  it  is  particularly  worthy 
of  note  that  they  used  it  first,  not  for  the  more 
decorative  features,  such  as  windows,  doors,  and 
arcadings,  bat,  without  exception,  for  the  main 
arches  of  construction,  BU(h  as  arches  of  the 
nave  arcade,  the  great  arches  at  the  crossing, 
and  for  tlie  transverse  ribs  of  vaulting.  This 
seems  to  me  to  be  a conclusive  argument  against 
the  theory  that  the  pointed  arch  was  discovered 
by  the  chance  intersection  of  two  semicircular 
arches  in  Norman  arcading.  1 believe,  on  the 
contrary,  it  was  adopted  on  constructional  mo- 
tives,f from  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  a 
semicircular  arch  without  a keystone  is  inclined 
to  be  weak,  while  with  a koystone  it  necessitates 
a different  mode  of  treatment  from  what  our 
eleventh  and  twelfth  century  ancestors  were 
willing  to  adopt. 

I must  now  say  a few  words  about  the  other 
main  conventual  buildings  at  Fountains  Abbey, 
all  of  which  are  in  a wonderful  state  of  preser- 
vation. On  leaving  the  church  by  the  cloister 
door  and  walking  south,  we  first  come  to  what 
now  looks  like  a vaulted  i>assage.  This  was 
originally  divided  into  two  separate  apartments, 
of  which  the  eastern  one  was  the  sacristy,  with 
a private  entrance  into  the  .south  transept  of 
the  church  ; aud  the  western  one  seems  likely 
to  have  been  a cell  in  which  the  monks  may, 
perhaps,  have  expiated  their  minor  offences.  In 
after  years  it  came  to  be  used  as  a charnel- 
house,  and  no  less  than  500  nearly  perfect 
skeletons  were  found  carefully  packed  iu  this 
small  space  when  the  ruins  were  first  put  in 
order,  some  thirty  years  ago.  Next  comes  the 
chapter-house,  which,  like  most  chapter-houses 
of  this  order,  is  a long  parallelogram,  divided 
into  three  aisles  by  two  rows  of  pillars  running 
from  east  to  west.  This  was  a very  elaborate 
piece  of  architecture  ; it  wasvaulted throughout 
with  rich  stone  vaulting,  supported  on  corbels 
against  the  walls  and  the  columns  before  named. 
These  latter,  with  their  caps  and  bases,  were  of 
polished  marble.  The  chapter-house  was  entered 
by  three  great  archways  leading  directly  into 
it  from  the  cloister,  and  as  these  archways 
never  had  doors,  and  the  cloister  was  not  glazed, 
the  chapter-house  was  virtually  open  to  the 
outer  air.  The  memorial  slabs  of  several  of  the 
abbots  remain  in  the  chapter-house,  and  also  the 
bases  of  three  tiers  of  stone  seats  running  round 
the  walls.  As  the  remains  of  these  seats  are 
interrupted  at  the  east  end  of  the  centre  aisle, 
I am  inclined  to  think  that  the  abbot’s  chair 
stood  in  this  position,  and  was  of  wood. 

Next  to  the  chapter-house  is  a richly-vaulted 
passage,  which  leads  directly  to  the  abbot's 
house  aud  various  other  buildings  to  the  south- 
east of  the  central  block,  of  which  I have  not 
time  to  speak. 


• From  a paper  by  Mr.  J.  Arthur  ReeTp,  read  at  the 
Architectural  AeBociatiou.  See  p.  75.  ante. 

t Aa  Mas  fully  shown  by  Mr.  Sharpe  in  his  splendidly 
illustrated  “ Parallels,”  published  Coneule  Planco. — Ed. 


Then  follows  the  fratry,  a long,  low,  and 
inexpressibly  dismal  building,  running  north 
and  south.  The  northernmost  bay,  which  over- 
laps the  cloister,  was  divided  off  from  the  rest 
of  the  apartment,  and  bad  a doorway  at  each 
end,  one  communicating  with  the  cloister  court, 
and  the  other  with  the  base  court.  The  part 
thus  cut  off  from  the  monks’  day-room  may 
perhaps  have  been  a locutorium.  The  wall 
which  originally  separated  this  apartment  from 
the  fratry  is  now  demolished,  but  it  is  plain 
that  it  once  existed.  At  Fountains  this  locn- 
torium  was  evidently  an  after-thought  j but  it 
generally  forms  one  of  the  separate  rooms  in  a 
Cistercian  abbey.  Sometimes  this  and  the 
passage  mentioned  above  are  transposed,  but 
traces  of  both  are  almost  always  found.  The- 
fratry  itself  is  a low,  vaulted  room,  divided 
into  two  aisles  by  a row  of  columns  down  the 
centre.  It  was  lighted,  or,  rather,  its  extreme 
gloominess  was  made  manifest,  by  two  windows 
at  the  south  end.  There  was  no  other  natural 
light,  but  possibly  lamps  were  kept  burning  at 
the  northern  c-nd  of  the  apartment.  Above 
this  day-room  was  the  monks’  dormitory  which 
was  reached  by  a flight  of  stairs,  still  existing, 
betwen  the  fratry  and  the  kitchen.  From  this 
dormitory  there  was  a passage  leading  directly 
into  the  south  transept  of  the  church,  which 
enabled  the  monks  to  attend  the  midnight 
services  with  greater  ease.  The  scriptoriunj 
also  was  reached  by  this  passage.  It  was 
situated  above  the  four  eastern  bays  of  the- 
chapter-house,  and  must  have  been  a very 
spacious  apartment;  but  now  only  the  three 
outer  walls  remain,  and  these  are  in  a very 
ruinous  condition.  The  height  of  the  roof  overall 
of  these  buildings  is  given  by  the  line  cut  in  the 
face  of  the  south  transept  to  receive  the  flashing. 
Strangely  enough,  although  the  chapter-house 
and  fratry  are  only  two  or  three  years  later  in 
date  than  the  nave  and  transept  of  the  church, 
and  must  have  formed  part  of  the  original 
design,  this  roof-line  was  allowed  to  cut,  in  the 
most  careless  manner,  across  the  windows  of  the 
transept. 

We  now  reach  the  buildings  on  the  soutb 
side  of  the  cloister  court,  of  which  the  kitchen- 
comes  first.  This  is  a very  fine,  lofty  roona-, 
oblong  in  shape,  vaulted,  and  divided  into  two 
bays  each  way,  with  a massive  pier  supporting 
the  ribs  in  the  centre.  In  the  eastern  wai') 
there  are  two  great  fire-places,  the  openings 
occirpying  the  whole  width  of  one  bay  each ; 
they  are  more  than  16  ft.  wide,  by  6 ft.  6 in. 
high,  aud  are  square-headed,  the  lintels  being 
formed  by  fiat  arches  composed  of  goggled 
stones,  4 ft.  9 in.  deep.  The  kitchen  was  lighted 
by  two  large  windows  in  the  sooth  wall,  and 
there  was  also  a doorway  in  this  wall  giving 
access  to  certain  buildings  lying  between  the 
fratry  and  refectory,  which  were,  probably, 
sculleries,  fuel  houses,  &c.  In  the  west  wall  of 
the  kitchen  arc  two  openings,  enb  after  the 
completion  of  the  bnilding,  to  form  hatchways 
into  the  refectory';  in  the  north  wall  there  is 
only  the  doorway  leading  into  the  cloister 
court. 

In  the  centre  of  the  south  wall  of  the  cloister 
stands  the  noblest  of  all  the  conventual  build- 
ings, namely,  the  refectory.  This  must  have 
been  a snperb  room  when  in  a perfect  state  ; it 
is  109  ft.  long  by  46  ft.  wide,  and  is  divided 
into  two  aisles  by  a row  of  marble  columns 
down  the  centre.  Unlike  all  the  other  buildings 
in  the  Abbey,  this  room  was  not  vaulted;  It 
seems  to  have  had  two  parallel  wooden  ceilings, 
arched  in  form  and  very  lofty.  The  seats 
and  tables  were  arranged  round  the  east,  south, 
aud  west  walls  of  the  building,  there  being, 
apparently,  a somewhat  higher  table  along  the 
south  end  than  elsewhere.  The  seats  were  of 
stone  and  the  tables  had  stone  uprights,  but,  no 
doubt,  the  flat  part  of  the  table  was  of  wood. 
The  remains  of  these  stone  fittings  exist  in  a 
sufficiently  perfect  condition  to  enable  one  to- 
restore  the  interior  of  the  refectory  with  a very 
considerable  amount  of  accuracy.  The  pulpit, 
which,  I believe,  is  almost  invariably  found  m 
the  refectory  of  a large  abbey,  is  clearly  trace- 
able at  Fountains,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
building ; the  doorway  and  flight  of  stairs- 
leading  to  it  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall  are 
quite  perfect,  and  just  inside  the  doorway  is  the- 
locker  in  which  the  books  were  kept.  Quite  at 
the  north  end  of  the  west  wall  there  is  a door- 
way with  curved  sides,  leading  into  the  buttery. 
This  is  very  interesting  as  showing  that  here- 
stood  a turntable  from  which,  no  doubt,  each 
monk  took  his  rations  as  he  entered  the- 
refectory. 
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The  buttery  is  the  last  building  on  the  south 
side  of  the  cloister,  and  of  this  there  is  little  to 
be  said  beyond  what  I have  just  mentioned 
concerning  the  turntable.  Owing  to  various 
alterations  which  have  been  made  in  it  from 
time  to  time  it  is  a most  puzzling  ruin  to 
decipher,  and  one  w'hieh  hardly  repays  one  for 
the  trouble  it  gives.  The  only  point  of  real 
interest  about  it  which  remains  to  be  noted  is 
that  part  of  a stone  sink  erists  in  it  to  which 
a considerable  length  of  lead-piping  is  still 
attached.  I must  not  omit  to  mention  that 
there  are  the  remains  of  the  lavatory  along 
this  south  wall  of  the  cloister,  on  each  side  of 
the  refectory  doorway  ; its  form  is  a long  trough, 
one  half  of  the  whole  length  of  which  still 
remains.  It  is  evident  by  the  deposit  of  lime 
still  adhering  to  it  that  this  trough  was  always 
kept  full  of  water.  The  holes  for  the  serving- 
pipes  and  waste-pipes  are  in  existence.  There 
is  a ledge  running  all  along  behind  the  trough, 
upon  which,  in  all  probability,  small  brass 
reservoirs  with  taps  wore  placed,  for  our  fore- 
fathers were  in  the  habit  of  washing  their 
hands  oi'er  a basin  rather  than  in  it. 

The  last  building  to  be  mentioned  is  the 
Dorans  Convei'sorum.”  I think  there  can  be 
very  little  doubt  that  Mr.  Sharpe  was  right  when 
became  to  the  conclusion  that  the  long  low  build- 
ing which  is  generally  found  on  the  western 
side  of  the  cloister-court  in  Cistercian  abbeys 
was  the  house  inhabited  by  the  conrersi.*  In 
design,  it  follows  very  much  the  lines  of  the 
fratry  ; that  is  to  say,  it  consists  of  a long  low 
vaulted  day-room  below,  with  a large  dormitory 
above ; but  as  the  number  of  conversi  was 
very  much  greater  than  that  of  the  monks, 
their  house  is  very  much  larger.  At  Fountains 
it  is  no  less  than  300  ft.  long  by  41  ft.  widoj 
it  was  probably  originally  divided  into  at 
least  two  parts,  although  there  is  now  no  sign 
of  a partition;  at  all  events,  the  southern  end, 
from  the  number  and  size  of  its  windows,  has 
evidently  been  used  as  a workshop,  while  the 
northern  end  was  merely  a kind  of  lobby  in 
which  those  coni-ersi  mustered  who  went  out 
of  the  Abbey  to  work  in  the  fields,  stables,  &c. 
It  is  thought  by  some  people,  too,  that  the 
eastern  aisle  of  this  northern  part  was  used  as 
a store-house.  For  my  part,  I am  inclined  to 
think  that,  considering  the  immense  number 
of  conversi,  the  whole  of  the  space  is  likely 
to  have  been  wanted  to  accommodate  them 
during  the  winter  evenings  after  work  was 
over.  There  are  four  large  doorways  in  the 
western  wall  of  this  northern  portion  of  the 
day-room,  and  two  small  ones,  evidently  to  allow 
the  crowd  of  conversi  to  get  rapidly  out  of 
the  bouse  on  leaving  the  church  after  attend- 
ing the  early  service,  at  which  they  were  all 
bound  to  be  present.  At  the  north  end  of  the 
western  aisle  there  is  a large  door  leading 
directly  into  the  south  aisle  of  the  church.  On 
the  western  side  of  this  great  building,  and 
about  in  the  centre  of  it,  there  is  a little  room 
with  a fire-place  in  it,  over  which  are  the  steps 
leading  to  the  dormitory.  This  room  was 
inhabited  no  doubt  by  the  Jlagister  Conver- 
eorum,  who  was  responsible  for  the  good 
behaviour  of  this  large  body  of  servants, — for 
such  they  might  almost  bs  called.  There  is 
nothing  much  worthy  of  note  in  the  dormitory 
itself ; it  is  as  large  as  the  day-room  below, 
aud  was  lighted  by  narrow  round-headed 
windows,  throughout  its  length,  on  each  side ; 
a flight  of  steps  at  the  northern  end  leads  down 
to  the  south  aisle  of  the  church,  showing  that 
although  the  conversi  did  not  attend  the  mid- 
night services  they  went  straight  to  the  church 
from  their  beds  before  leaving  the  Abbey  on 
their  varions  daily  duties.  The  dormitory  was 
not  vaulted;  there  were  therefore  no  columns 
down  the  centre  ; it  is  even  probable  that  there 
were  no  partitions  ; the  long  unbroken  lines  of 
sleeping  conversi  must  therefore  have  pre- 
sented a moat  strange,  even  weird,  appearance 
to  the  eye  of  any  one  who  could  have  seen 
them  5 they  slept  in  their  ordinary  clothing 
without  extra  covering. 

Of  the  other  buildings  connected  with  the 
Abbey  besides  those  of  which  I have  now  given 
you  a rough  sketch,  the  chief  are  the  abbot’s 
house,  the  hospitium,  with  the  infirmary,  the 
gatehouse,  and  the  mill,  all  of  which  still  exist 
in  a more  or  less  perfect  condition  at  F onntaius ; 
the  mill  is  even  yet  in  constant  use. 

In  addition  to  these  there  are  also  many 
mounds  and  portions  of  decaying  walls  in  the 

• This  has  been  called  in  question  since,  not  without 
reasons  assi^ed.  See  some  papers  ou  “ Beuedictioe  and 
Cistercian  Archiiectiire,''  in  the  Portfolio  last  year.— Ed. 


neighbourhood  of  the  Abbey  which  no  doubt 
mark  the  positions  of  stables,  granaries,  ic., 
the  reservoirs  and  stew  ponds  are  also  in 
existence  on  the  side  of  the  hill  to  the  south  of 
the  Abbey,  aud  it  is  clear  besides  that  the 
subject  of  drainage  received  their  careful 
attention  ; the  necessaria  attached  to  the 
donins  conversoruni  being  still  in  a remarkable 
state  of  preservation,  while  a similar  building 
for  the  use  of  the  monks  is  clearly  traceable 
to  the  east  of  the  fratry;  they  are  both  built 
over  the  river,  as  were  the  other  small  garde- 
robes  attached  to  the  hospifium  and  abbot’s 
house ; but  although  all  of  these  remains 
are  very  instructive  and  picturesque  on  the 
spot,  I fancy  it  would  be  even  more  difficult 
to  make  them  interesting  at  a distance  than 
those  parts  of  the  Abbey  which  I have  touched 
upon  to-night. 


In  the  course  of  the  discussion,  the  chair- 
man (Mr.  Cole  A.  Adams,  President)  said  that 
Fountains  Abbey  and  other  buildings  of  the 
Cistercian  order  were  well  worth  the  attentive 
study  of  young  architects,  for  with  compara- 
tively few  mouldings,  and  the  severest  rules  as 
to  decoration  generally,  the  Cistercian  archi- 
tects succeeded  in  producing  buildings  of  the 
grandest  character. 

Mr.  F.  T.  Baggallay  said  he  had  been  struck 
by  what  Mr.  Reeve  had  said  as  to  the  influence 
of  the  lives  led  by  the  builders  upon  the  build- 
ings which  they  erected.  If  there  were  any- 
thing in  that,  it  was  to  be  regretted,  if  only  for 
the  sake  of  our  architecture,  that  the  lives  of 
the  people  of  the  present  day  were  so  different 
from  the  simple,  pure  lives  led  by  the  Cister- 
cian monks.  The  luxury  of  the  present  day 
was  the  cause  of  luxury  and  exuberant  orna- 
ment in  our  bnildings,  and  to  it  the  decay  of 
the  Gothic  revival  was  no  doubt  partially  due. 

Mr.  Millard  observed  that  Mr.  Reeve  had 
measured  the  whole  of  the  buildings  at 
Fountains  in  the  most  exact  and  minute 
manner,  and  he  was,  probably,  the  only  man 
who  could  have  given  the  Association  so 
interesting  a paper  on  Fountains  Abbey. 

Mr.  A.  B.  Pite,  Mr.  Leonard  Stokes,  and  Mr. 
Hampden  W.  Pratt  each  said  a few  words,  Mr. 
Pratt  asking  whether  the  remains  of  the 
buildings  were  being  kept  up  as  “a  ruin,”  or 
whether  they  were  allowed  to  go  still  further  to 
decay.  He  also  asked  whether  it  was  contem- 
plated to  restore  any  of  the  buildings  to  their 
original  condition.  Mr.  Reeve’s  conjectural 
restorations  were  very  interesting,  and  were, 
no  doubt,  well  warranted  by  facts  within  Mr. 
Reeve’s  knowledge. 

A vote  of  thanks  having  been  put  and 
carried, 

Mr.  Reeve,  in  briefly  replying,  said  he  had 
been  employed  by  Lord  Ripon,  the  owner  of  the 
Abbey,  to  make  the  measured  drawings,  and  bis 
instructions  were  to  make  them  as  complete  as 
possible,  and  it  had,  therefore,  been  his  duty  as 
well  as  his  pleasure  to  do  so.  He  could  not  say 
whether  the  ruin  was  being  maintained  or 
“ kept  up  ” now,  but  he  presumed  so.  The  late 
Mr.  Burges  was  appointed  by  Lord  Ripon  as  the 
architect  charged  with  the  preservation  of  the 
ruin,  but  be  (Mr.  Reeve)  did  not  know  whether 
any  one  had  been  appointed  to  fill  Mr.  Burges’s 
place. 


The  Moisture  of  the  Atmosphere. — The 
fifth  of  the  course  of  lectures  on  “ Meterology,” 
by  Mr.  W.  Marriott,  F.R.M.S.,  was  delivered  on 
the  evening  of  January  10,  in  the  reading-room 
of  the  Society  of  Engineers,  Yictoria-street, 
Westminster,  Mr.  Charles  Horsley,  past-pre- 
sident, in  the  chair.  The  subject  under  con- 
sideration in  this  lecture  was  the  moisture  of 
the  atmosphere.  The  air  is  a mixture  of 
certain  gases,  the  most  important  being  oxygen, 
nitrogen,  and  aqueous  vapour.  These  may  be 
resolved  into  two  classes,  viz.,  an  atmosphere 
of  dry  air,  embracing  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  and 
an  atmosphere  of  aqueous  vapour.  The  dry 
air  is  always  a gas,  and  its  quantity  is  con- 
stant; but  the  aqueous  vapour  does  not  always 
remain  in  the  gaseous  state,  and  its  quantity 
is  ever  varj-ing  through  the  processes  of  evapora- 
tion and  condensation.  The  lecturer  having 
described  the  methods  employed  for  determining 
the  amount  of  evaporation,  and  also  the  various 
hygrometers  for  ascertaining  the  amount  of 
moisture  in  the  air,  and  the  deductions  to  he 
made  from  them,  explained  how  dew,  hoar- 
frost, mist,  and  fog  are  formed.  The  lecturer 
I concluded  by  giving  a description,  with  Olustra- 
I tions,  of  the  various  forms  of  cloud. 


THE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW  ON  THE 
DWELLINGS  OF  THE  POOR. 

The  current  number  of  the  Quarterly  Revie^o 
devotes  two  dozen  pages  to  a discussion  of  the 
all-absorbing  question  of  the  provision  of  decent 
homes  for  the  poorer  classes,  and  a reformation 
of  the  influences  by  which  they  are  surrounded; 
and  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  in  the  trenchant 
style,  the  causiic  hits  at  political  opponents, 
and  the  abundance  of  epigram  with  which  the 
essay  is  enlivened,  the  traces  of  a well-known 
hand.  In  substance  the  article  in  question  only 
echoes  what  we  have  ourselves  proclaimed  from 
the  house-tops  these  twenty  years.  In  manner 
it  is  disfigured  by  a polemical  cast.  Nothing 
will  be  gained  by  using  so  serious  a subject  as 
a fulcrum  for  discrediting  a political  opponent. 
And  it  will  be  unfortunate  if  the  misery  of  the 
poor,  and  the  squalor  of  their  dwellings,  should 
be  dragged  into  the  political  arena,  and  become 
the  battle-field  of  contending  parties  in  the 
State.  All  are  agreed  as  to  the  evils  which 
have  to  be  remedied,  and  agreed,  too,  that  it  is 
incumbent  on  some  one  to  do  something  on  a 
large  scale  to  relieve  the  kingdom  from  the 
presence  of  an  ugly  blot.  But  what  it  were 
best  to  do  is  a matter  upon  which  it  is  difficult 
to  agree,  and  it  is  not  to  bo  hoped  that  a 
working  solution  of  the  problem  will  be  arrived 
at  by  political  philanthropists  or  philanthropic 
politicians,  while  one  side  greet  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  other  with  a cry  of  “ socialism” 
and  “ confiscation,”  and  while  rival  schemes  are 
met  with  thinly-veiled  accusations  of  extortion 
and  robbery.  There  is  a danger  of  the  work 
remaining  undone  for  want  of  knowing  who 
should  do  it,  and  of  narrowing  the  question  of 
housing  the  poor  to  the  respective  duties  of  the 
State,  and  the  land-owner.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  in  spite  of  evident  and  strenuous  political 
bias,  the  writer  in  the  Quarterly  brings  to  his 
consideration  of  the  question  a large  amount 
of  carefully  collected  (and  selected)  know- 
ledge, and  a pre-conceived  determination 
that,  whoever  is  to  blame  for  the  shocking 
state  of  some  quarters  of  our  great  towns, 
the  freeholders  are  blameless.  “ It  is  un- 
true,” ho  says,  ” that  the  landlords  as  a 
class  are  making  or  have  been  making  a profit 
out  of  the  wretcheduess  and  overcrowding 
which  exist  on  their  property.  By  far  the 
greater  number  of  houses  in  the  metropolis  are 
let  and  sublet, — sometimes  through  five  or  six 
hands, — the  landlord  getting  a moderate  ground- 
rent  settled  probably  long  ago.”  And  so  on. 
But  hero  the  writer  must  have  known  that  he 
was  fencing  with  the  real  charge  against  many 
of  the  landlord  class.  What  happens  when  the 
old  lease  which  w’as  based  upon  the  old  valua- 
tion falls  in  ? Does  the  landlord  as  a rule  set 
about  readjusting  his  revenues  on  the  principle 
of  limiting  the  occupation  of  the  property  to  a 
decent  and  healthy  basis,  and  assessing  the 
new  rent  for  his  property  on  the  increased 
value  of  it  if  legitimately  used  ? The  gravamen 
of  the  charge  against  him  is  that  he  nses  the 
necessities  of  the  poor  to  swell  his  income, 
and  shelters  himself  behind  lessees  as  a means 
of  disowning  the  attaching  responsibility 
and  odium.  This  is  human  nature  and 
not  a weakness  chargeable  upon  any  one  class 
in  particular,  and  while  human  nature  re- 
mains unchanged  this  weakness  will  probably 
show  itself,  as  it  has  always  hitherto  shown 
itself,  until  the  end  of  the  world.  The  State 
must  check  the  growing  evil,  and,  to  check  it, 
two  things  are  requisite, — a vigilant  unsleeping 
scrutiny,  aud  power  to  arrest  the  incipient 
mischief. 

One  of  the  greatest  hindrances  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  houses  of  the  poor  is  the 
question  of  compensation  to  those  interested  in 
the  property.  However  the  owners  may  neglect 
their  duties,  the  law  secures  them  certain  rights, 
and  they  cannot  be  dispossessed  without  fair 
compensation.  What  is  a fair  compensation  to 
the  owner  of  a house  which  is  so  deficient  in  all 
the  qualities  which  should  distinguish  a bouse 
that  the  State  is  obliged  to  step  in  and  say, 
‘‘This  must  come  down”?  The  statute  says 
the  compensation  is  to  be  based  on  the  “fair 
market  value”  of  the  property.  The  market 
value  of  anything,  say  the  owners,  is  what  it 
will  fetch,  and  the  competition  for  these 
wretched  dens,  so  miserably  inadequate  in. 
number,  loathsome  as  they  are,  is  so  keen  that 
fancy  rents  are  paid  for  them  by  their  half- 
famished  occupants.  Shall  the  value  of  these 
be  assessed  on  the  rental,  or  how  ? The  arbi- 
trators under  Cross’s  Acts,  as  they  are  called, 
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have  laid  down  these  salutary  canons,  which 
have  received  the  approval  of  a special  Parlia- 
mentary committee First,  “A  house  too  had  for 
repair  [not  an  exacting  definition]  is  not  to  be 
valued  as  a house  at  all ; but  as  a plot  of  1^°^ 
with  so  many  cart-loads  of  rubbish  upon  it.” 
Secondly,  “ In  valuing  such  a plot  of  land,  re- 
gard is  to  be  had  to  its  evil  surroundings.” 

When,  however,  the  initial  difficulties  have 
been  overcome  and  the  site  has  been  cleared  the 
troubles  are  only  commencing.  Too  many  poor 
people,  who  were  callous  to  the  miseries  with 
which  their  lives  were  visited,  have  been  dis- 
possessed only  to  make  the  congestion  in  the 
remaining  tenements  more  severe,  and  no  sub- 
stitutes for  the  demolished  dwellings  have  been 
erected.  There  are  manysuggestionsformeeting 
the  difficulty,  but  none  of  them  are  quite  equal 
to  the  emerg'ency.  Lord  Salisbury  would  have  the 
State  become  a mortgagee  for  the  purpose.  Mr. 
Torrens  would  apply  the  Post-office  Savings 
Bank  balances  to  the  work,  lending  the  neces- 
sary sums  to  the  Yestries  at  2i  per  cent, 
interest,  and  taking  the  rates  as  security. 
Attempts  to  make  the  erection  of  the  neces- 
sary dwellings,  with  proper  accommodation 
and  a fair  rental,  pay,  have  failed  hitherto. 
The  money  question  is  at  the  bottom  of 
the  whole,  and  the  money  question  is  an  open 
one.  Private  speculation  is  not  likely  to 
undertake  the  work  at  a loss.  The  scope  is 
beyond  the  efforts  of  philanthropy,  and  all  are 
agreed  that,  with  our  present  views  on  social 
ethics,  the  work  is  not  for  the  State. 

One  thing  the  State  can  do.  It  can  decree 
that  certain  conditions  inimical  to  the  public 
health  and  safety  shall  not  be  allowed  to  exist 
unpunished  and  increase  unchecked.  To  this 
end  the  several  Acts  in  force  are  theoretically 
competent.  But  they  fail  for  want  of  being 
enforced.  The  law,  if  not  perfect,  is  adequate 
to  a reasonable  and  satisfactory  amelioration  of 
the  dwellings  of  the  poor,  and  the  finst  necessity 
is  such  a remodelling  of  the  staff  charged  with 
the  application  of  the  existing  law  as  shall 
prevent  its  falling  inoperative,  as  it  is  for 
the  most  part  at  the  present  moment.  As  a 
commencement,  the  number  of  inspectors  of 
nuisances  should  be  multiplied  by  ten,  and  all  the 
officers  charged  with  the  execution  of  the  Acts 
for  the  better  securing  of  the  public  health 
should  be  the  servants  of  the  Crown,  and  not  of 
vestries  and  similar  bodies.  On  this  point  we 
cannot  do  better  than  quote  from  the  article 
under  notice  : — 

“ It  is  frequently  said  that  the  reason  why  the 
vestries  do  not  get  rid  of  unhealthy  dwellings  is 
that  many  of  the  vestrymen  are  holders  of  small 
house  property,  and  thiat  selfish  private  interests 
thus  prevent  the  discharge  of  public  duties.  In  the 
absence  of  direct  evidence  it  is  scarcely  fair  to 
fasten  upon  a whole  body  of  men  who  perform  im- 
portant public  functions  without  fee  or  reward  a 
stigma  which  is  only  partially  deserved.  People 
seem  to  forget  that  Acts  of  Parliament  do  not 
administer  themselves,  and  the  sanitary  machinery 
of  London  is  standing  comparatively  idle  for  lack  of 
men  to  work  it.  There  are  5,000  tenement  houses 
in  Whitechapel,  and  only  two  sanitary  inspectors. 
If  these  officials  devoted  their  whole  time  to  this 
work  alone,  they  could,  perhaps,  visit  each  tene- 
ment once  in  three  months, — an  inspection  which 
would  be  ludicrously  inadequate.  Weekly  inspection 
at  least  is  necessary,  and  this  duty  would  require 
twenty-six  inspectors  in  place  of  two.” 

The  reviewer  is  perhaps  a little  inconsistent 
in  saying  that  ” the  actual  condition  of  London 
is  absolutely  unknown,”  but  that  ‘‘things  are 
not  so  bad  as  they  were  forty  years  ago.” 
We  are  of  opinion  that  many  evils  which  then 
existed  have  been  removed,  and  many  which 
remain  liave  been  lessened  in  extent  and  in 
intensity.  And  in  this  fact  we  see  the  best 
hope  for  the  future.  Many  things  are  con- 
spiring towards  the  ultimate  reduction,  if 
not  extinction,  of  the  evil  we  deplore.  In 
the  first  place,  the  danger  of  the  neglect  of 
conformity  with  the  laws  of  health  is  better 
nnderstood  and  appreciated ; and,  in  the  next 
place,  our  national  education  scheme  is  bringing 
this  fact  home  to  millions  whom  it  could  in  the 
old  days  never  have  reached.  Au  improved 
education  will  induce,  in  the  very  poor,  improved 
views  of  life,  and  these  will  lead  to  a higher 
standard  of  home  comfort.  The  temperance 
movement  in  its  many  forms  is  reaching  vast 
masses  of  the  people,  and  is  working  on  the  side 
of  the  sanitarian.  The  most  hopeless  part  nf  the 
present  posture  of  affairs  is  the  apathy  of  the 
chief  sufferers.  Bat  this  apathy  w'ill  disappear 
under  the  growth  of  knowledge  and  the  self- 
respect  which  temperance  brings. 


Miss  Octavia  Hill  says  that  the  desired  reform 
will  not  pay ; that  no  reform  pays  in  a narrow 
sense  j and  that  the  dulled  conscience  of  the 
community,  which  allowed  the  evils  to  grow, 
must  now  make  amends  by  redressing  them  at 
the  public  cost.  The  Reviewer  evidently  en- 
dorses this  theory ; but  the  public  may  not  like 
to  buy  off  the  “ owners”  who  have  been  reaping 
a golden  harvest  from  the  degradation  of  their 
fellow  creatures,  and  then  assume  the  whole 
charge  of  rectifying  the  wrong.  Such  a course 
would  hardly  be  equitable,  any  more  than  it 
would  be  just  to  mulct  the  unfortunate  land- 
owner  for  the  iniquity  of  his  lessee.  The 
Reviewer’s  advice  that  “few  edicts  should  be 
promulgated,  but  that  those  few  should  be  well 
observed,”  strikes  at  the  root  of  the  matter  so 
far  as  the  amendment  of  the  present  existing 
tenements  is  concerned.  IIow  to  face  the  great 
question  of  substituting  others  more  suitable 
he  cannot  see, — except  by  advising  the  Govern- 
ment, as  banker  of  the  public  savings,  to  lend 
those  savings  to  local  bodies  to  lay  out  on  the 
desired  improvements  to  be  recouped  from  the 
pockets  of  the  savers.  Amongst  other  things 
he  would  amend  the  Metropolitan  Building  Act. 
But  first  he  should  understand  that  of  which 
he  complains.  He  says  truly  that  it  is  thex'ein 
enacted  that  an  air  space  of  100  square  feet  is 
all  that  is  prescribed  per  dwelling,  however 
large  that  dwelling  may  be  j but  he  says  what 
is  not  the  fact  when  he  avers  that  so  soon  as 
the  district  surveyor’s  certificate  is  given  that 
100  ft.  may  be  built  over,  and  is  so  built  over, 
constantly.  Let  him  consult  Clause  IX.  of  the 
same  Act,  and  admit  over- haste  in  his  strictures 
of  a useful  though  imperfect  and  much-abused 
statute. 


NORTHERN  ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

We  extract  the  following  passages  from  a 
very  practical  address  delivered  by  Mr.  F.  W. 
Rich,  tbe  President  of  the  Northern  Archi- 
tectural Association,  whose  head-quarters  are  at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne : — 

One  of  the  fruitful  causes  of  the  so-called 
unpopularity  of  architects  arises  in  the  fact  of 
their  frequently  not  being  allowed  to  carry  out 
their  designs  in  their  integrity.  Architects  are 
often  liable  to  fall  in,  in  a sort  of  friendly  way, 
with  the  notions  of  their  clients,  be  they  govern- 
ments, corporations,  or  private  individuals,  and 
have  often  afterwards  to  repent  it.  I need 
hardly  remind  my  friends  that  an  important 
part  of  the  duty  of  an  architect  is  to  see  and  be 
able  to  certify  that  the  work  carried  out  under 
his  supervision  has  been  done  in  a satisfactory 
and  workmanlike  manner  (words  we  often 
hear),  and  upon  this  arises  an  element  of  so- 
called  unpopularity,  which  is  attributable  in  a 
very  great  measure  to  the  very  medium  degree 
of  excellence  exhibited  by  many  of  the  work- 
men of  the  building  trades,  and  the  consequent 
want  of  solidarity  between  themselves  and 
architects. 

That  there  are  good  workmen  in  the  building 
trades  no  one  will  deny,  but  they  are  in  a very 
small  minority. 

A general  would  be  nowhere  with  his  battle, 
were  it  not  for  the  good  quality  of  his  soldiers. 
The  workmen  are  to  the  architect  what  the 
soldiers  are  to  the  general.  Let  an  architect 
plan  ever  so  cunningly,  his  work  may  bo  all 
swamped  in  its  execution,  and  for  this  he  is 
held  responsible. 

But  from  what  source  do  we  draw  our  work- 
men? IVill  it  be  believed  that,  practically, 
there  is  scarcely  an  apprentice  in  the  majority 
of  tbe  building  trades  in  Newcastle.  From 
whence,  then,  do  we  draw  our  supplies  ? I am 
afraid  we  get  the  majority  of  our  men  from  the 
“ jerry  ” source,  or,  in  other  words,  the  specu- 
lating builders;  and  a few  are  drafted  from  the 
country.  Time  was,  and  not  very  long  ago 
either,  when  every  workman  had  to  serve  seven 
years’  apprenticeship,  and  could  produce  his 
indentures  to  that  effect.  "What  have  we  now  ? 
A youth  in  going  to  business  can  scarcely  get 
into  the  best  shops  (fur  I have  discussed  this 
question  frequently  with  some  of  tbe  principal 
contractors  in  this  city,  and  I get  one  general 
answer, — “ That  apprentices  are  more  bother 
than  they  are  worth.”  A more  deplorable 
answer  can  hardly  be  imagined).  So  wbat  does 
the  youth  do  ? He  gets  employment  with  the 
jerry  builder,  passes  two  or  three  years  in  this 
slipshod  school,  and  then  launches  himself  on 
the  world  as  a full-blown  journeyman,  often 
before  he  is  eighteen  or  nineteen  years  of  age. 


No  wonder  that  with  such  a training  we  should 
get  such  indifferent  work,  for  which  architects 
too  often  get  the  blame.  If  tbe  workman  is  nob 
fitted  to  do  good  work,  no  amount  of  supervision 
on  the  part  of  an  architect  can  alter  him.  It 
can  only  be  done  by  a thorough,  training  in 
youth. 

While  speaking  of  apprentices  in  the  building 
trades,  we  must  not  forget  our  ovti,  or  pupils  as 
we  call  them,  and  we  shall  find  a state  of  things 
which  is  not  altogether  satisfactory,  but  arising 
from  different  causes  to  those  of  the  building 
trades,  and  if  this  association  can  do  anything 
to  better  this  state  of  things,  it  would  deserve 
the  thanks  of  the  whole  profession. 

I have  no  doubt  every  gentleman  present 
knows  tbe  difficulty  of  getting  thoroughly  good 
and  reliable  assistants;  and  no  wonder.  A 
youth  underpresent  conditions  remains  at  school 
until  he  is  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  then 
comes  into  an  architect’s  office  to  try  to  master 
in  three  years  a somewhat  lengthy  programme. 
As  I said  before,  seven  years  used  to  be  con- 
sidered a fair  time  for  an  apprentice  in  tbe 
building  trades  to  master  bis  trade.  Now  we 
generally  consider  there  are  roughly  seven 
trades  in  what  we  call  the  building  trades,  yet 
the  architectural  pupil  very  frequently  endea- 
vours to  master,  in  about  three  years,  not  only 
the  fine  art  and  theoretical  portion  of  his  pro- 
fession, but  also  the  principles  of  the  whole  of 
the  building  trades  which  will  enable  him  to  un- 
derstand his  work.  I do  not  mean  to  say  that 
it  would  require  the  pupil  seven  times  seven 
years  to  master  all  this  fine  art,  theoretical, 
and  practical  work  (although,  goodness  knows, 
it  takes  a long  time) ; but  I do  moan  to  say  that 
with  the  facilities  available  in  provincial  towns 
a youth  has  not  a chance,  when  in  an  office, 
of  becoming  proficient  as  an  architectural 
draughtsman  in  the  time  allotted  to  him  ; and 
what  I mean  to  adduce  from  these  facta  is  this, 
that  this  association  should  endeavour  to  found 
some  source  of  education  (a  Chair  of  Architec- 
ture in  the  College,  for  instance),  or  class-work 
iu  connexion  with  some  institution,  where  a youth 
could  largely  augment  his  knowledge,  either  in 
the  day  time  or  in  an  evening  (for  in  this  high- 
pressure  age  in  which  we  live  there  is  little  tim© 
for  leisure)”,  and  which  would  go  band  in  hand 
with  his  daywork  at  the  office,  and  render  him 
at  the  end  of  his  term  a really  useful  member 
of  a responsible  profession. 

Touching  upon  what  may  be  called  public 
matters,  I think  I may  say  that  the  thanks  of 
this  association  are  due  to  the  Corporation  of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne  for  the  admirable  and  im- 
partial competitions  wbicli  took  place  last  year 
for  the  Police  Barracks  * and  Fever  Hospital. 
The  competition  was  issued  to  the  public  on 
what  seemed  to  me  to  be  fair  conditions.  The 
drawings  were  adjudged  by  a competent  and 
well-known  architect,  and  were  exhibited  with- 
out stint  to  the  public.  The  few  murmurs  that 
followed  in  the  wake  are  matter  for  regret.  We 
cannot  all  win,  and  a loser  should  always  die 
game. 

It  is  most  probably  within  the  knowledge  of 
every  gentleman  present,  that  there  will  most 
likely  be  other  competitions  to  follow  at  an 
early  date  for  other  public  buildings,  abattoirs, 
baths,  college,  and  perhaps  a town-ball ; and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  they  may  be  carried  out  on 
similar  lines  to  the  last,  or  in  case  those  condi- 
tions were  not  so  fair  as  might  be  desirable, 
I have  no  doubt  the  members  of  the  City 
Council,  as  practical  men,  would  listen  to  any 
suggestion  this  or  any  similar  association 
might  wish  to  offer. 

While  on  the  subject  of  public  buildings, 
we  come  to  the  very  important  and  interesting 
question  of  where  to  place  them,  and  here  a 
very  curious  fact  presents  itself.  Our  large 
cities  and  towns  are  developing  and  extending 
at  an  enormous  rate.  The  old  thoroughfares 
(like  the  old  sewers)  are  inadequate. 

Buildings  are  now  requii'ed  that  fifty  years 
ago  were  not  dreamed  of,  and  there  is  a diffi- 
culty in  procuring  suitable  sites  for  them.  It 
is  clear  we  must  augment  our  thoroughfares  in 
what  we  call  improvements  to  the  city,  and 
that  all  our  public  buildings  should  adorn  or 
beautify  the  city.  This,  it  must  be  admitted, 
is  a very  broad  subject.  But  is  it  not  a fact 
that  all  so-called  improvements  not  only  in  this 
city,  but  almost  in  all  others,  are  not  the  result 
of  a well-devised  and  comprehensive  scheme, 
but  one  worked  out  piecemeal  by  the  Council 
collectively,  where  nearly  every  member  indi- 

• Two  of  the  preniiated  designs  for  these  we  shal 
illustrate  shortly. 
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TidQally  would  hesitate  before  attemptiug  such 
a task  ? Let  us  see  what  is  doue  by  a neigh- 
bouring Corporation,  the  Hirer  Tyne  Commis- 
sioners. They  have  charge  of  what  is  now  a 
noble  rirer.  It  was  not  always  so.  They 
hare  improved  it.  But  they  do  not  attempt 
to  do  it  themselves.  They  placed  the  matter 
in  the  hands  of  an  eminent  man  years  ago, 
and  consistently  follow  a well-devised  and 
comprehensive  scheme  which  may  yet  take 
many  years  to  complete.  I do  not  mean  to 
say  that  a city  like  this  could  be  improved 
at  such  a rate  as  the  river  has  been  ; but  I do 
say  this,  that  if  the  planning  of  the  improve- 
ments to  a city  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  a 
similar  eminent  man  (and  it  seems  to  me  that, 
as  the  question  is  of  such  architectural  import- 
ance, that  man  should  be  an  architect),  and  he 
was  asked  to  thoroughly  consider,  and  show  the 
best  way  a city  could  be  improved  to  meet  the 
existing  and  future  wants,  I have  no  doubt  the 
result  would  be  similar  to  what  we  see  in  the 
river  improvenjenta,  viz.,  a whole  scheme,  a 
comprehensive  plan  in  every  respect,  and  not 
ene  of  shreds  and  patches. 


THE  INFLUENCE  OF  DOCTRINE  ON 
CHURCH  ARCHITECTURE. 

On  Monday  evening  last  the  Rev.  C.  Har- 
grove delivered  a lecture  on  " The  Influence  of 
Doctrine  on  Chmch  Architecture,”  in  the  Lec- 
ture Hall  of  the  Leeds  Architectoral  Society. 
Mr.  Birchall  presided. 

The  lecturer  said  that  the  business  of  the 
artist  was  to  edneate  and  gratify  the  taste  of 
the  public,  but  the  architect  more  than  any 
other  artist  worked  for  all,  for  he  could  not  keep 
Ins  work  to  himself  or  for  his  employers,  even 
if  he  desired  to  do  so.  But  most  of  all  those 
specially  interested  in  religion  were  entitled  to 
give  an  opinion  on  an  art  which  began  with 
religion,  which  in  the  service  of  religion  at- 
tained its  greatest  and  most  enduring  triumphs, 
and  which  inevitably  reacted,  to  exalt  or 
degrade,  upon  the  religious  ideas  it  gave  effect 
to.  The  subject  of  the  lecture  was,  how  the 
forms  of  religious  architecture  were  moulded 
by  beliefs  which  they  served,  or  at  least  bow 
they  had  been  in  the  past  and  must  be  again  if 
our  architecture  was  to  be  a living  and  not 
merely  an  imitative  art.  All  religious  buildings 
might  be  divided  into  two  classes.  There  were 
those  which  were  built  for  the  sake  of  the 
object  to  which  worship  or  reverence  was  paid, 
and  those  whose  purpose  was  to  serve  the  wor- 
shippers. These  distinct  objects  might  be 
united  and  often  were  confused,  but  according 
as  the  architect  had  one  or  other  in  his  mind  as 
the  chief  end  and  aim  of  his  work,  would  the 
whole  plan  of  the  building  vary.  The  3rpt  was 
the  object  of  almost  all,  perhaps  all,  pre-Chris- 
tian, and,  outside  Mahometanism,  all  un-Chris- 
tian buildings  of  any  size  and  pretensions.  The 
worshippers  might  gather  round  the  temple  in 
porch  or  portico,  within  ic  only  the  priests  were 
allowed,  and  within  the  sacred  shrine  perhaps 
only  one  of  tliem,  or  the  shrine  might,  as  in 
some  Hindoo  temples,  be  inaccessible.  After 
giving  various  examples  of  the  hrst  class  of 
buildings,  the  lecturer  went  on  to  say  that 
the  second  class  probably  had  its  first  example 
in  the  Roman  basilicas,  which  from  places  of 
public  meeting  for  the  administration  of 
justice  were  adopted  by  the  Christians  for 
public  worship  and  preaching.  This  became 
the  general  model  for  all  Christian  churches, 
the  aisle,  once  sheltered  porticos  round  the  open 
court,  being  taken  into  the  building,  and  alt  the 
parts  of  a Gothic  cathedral  were  but  develop- 
ments of  the  basilica.  But  in  Roman  Catholic 
worship  the  great  need  was  to  have  the  altar  so 
situated  that  all  might  assist  at  the  sacrifice, 
following  it  with  their  eyes  rather  than  with 
their  ears ; and  secondly,  as  there  were  many 
sacrificing  priests,  and  many  saints  who  were 
secondary  objects  of  worship,  there  should  be 
room  for  more  than  one  altar.  Hence  the 
invariable  feature  of  all  Mediaeval  churches, 
naves  for  the  people,  choir  for  sacrificing  priest, 
and  the  endless  variety  of  plan  accordingly  as 
chapels  were  thrown  out  here  and  there  for  an 
altar  in  honour  of  some  saint.  But  since  the 
Reformation  church  architecture  seemed  to 
have  lost  the  very  life  of  art.  It  no  longer 
sought  to  express  an  idea  or  adapt  material 
forms  to  spiritual  ends.  It  tried  only  to  effect 
something  strange,  or  beautiful,  or  merelv 
useful.  There  were  now  three  forms  o'f 
Christian  worship,— the  sacrificial,  the  liturgical. 


and  the  congregational.  An  architect,  before 
attempting  a plan,  should  know  which  of  these 
forms  he  designed  to  serve.  At  the  present 
time  it  was  seldom  or  never  asked  that  the 
building  he  simply  in  honour  of  God  or  the 
saints.  Every  church  was  a meeting-house, 
but  the  purpose  of  meeting  varied.  The  centre 
of  unity  might  be  the  altar,  or  the  choir,  or  the 
pulpit,  and  the  plan  and  style  must  vary 
accordingly.  It  was  the  worst  condemnation  of 
a Dissenting  chapel  to  say  it  would  do  for  an 
Anglican  church,  or,  again,  of  the  Church  that 
it  might  be  mistaken  for  a Roman  Catholic 
place  of  worship.  Different  ideas  were  asso- 
ciated with  the  three  forms,  and  should  be 
expressed  in  the  buildings. 


MR.  WHICHCORD’S  APPEAL  TO 
“ORGANISE.” 

Sir, — I am  not  an  architect,  but  you  will, 
perhaps,  allow  mo  space  for  a word  or  two 
respecting  the  appeal  at  the  latter  part  of  the 
letter  of  Mr.  John  Whichcord,  which  appeared 
in  the  Builder  of  the  5th  inst.  (p.  40). 

My  professional  work  brings  me  into  fre- 
quent communication  with  architects  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  and  from  this  and  a 
perusal  of  the  Builder  I am  kept  partially 
posted  up  iu  architectural  questions.  Many 
of  ny  more  agreeable  recollections  are  of 
dealings  with  members  of  the  profession,  with 
whom  I therefore  feel  some  special  grounds  of 
sympathy. 

Mr.  John  Whichcord  says  the  Royal  Institute 
is  the  only  body  which  can  help  his  profes- 
sion. As  an  outsider  I should  venture  to 
assert  that  this  is  but  a half-truth.  A large 
body  of  architects  in  active  practice  through- 
out the  country  cire  not  for  the  Institute  or 
its  ways;  others,  men  of  high  professional 
tone,  hold  themselves  free  from  all  organisa- 
tions, and  feel  as  though  they  were  strong 
enough  to  stand  without  “ society  props,”  as  I 
have  heard  it  phrased.  Mr.  Whichcord  will 
excuse  me  when  I say  that  until  these  men,  and 
until  all  the  p7‘ofesiional  architects  in  (he  kinj- 
dom  (whether  now  allied  to  any  societies  or  not) 
can  be  induced  to  throw  in  their  lot  with  the 
Institute,  the  influence  of  that  body  will  never 
he  the  factor  with  architects,  nor  with  public 
bodies,  nor  with  the  public  at  large,  that  it 
ought  to  be,  and  may  yet  become.  Now,  it 
seems  to  me  that,  if  those  who  regard  them- 
selves as  persons  of  importance  in  the  profes- 
sion, would  step  down  from  their  pedestals  for 
a brief  period  and,  in  a thoughtful  and  kindly 
way,  consider  what  could  be  done  to  weld  the 
scattered  architects  of  the  country  into  one 
solid  phalanx,  it  is  possible  that  they  might  find 
their  efforts  seconded  by  many  who  are  now 
utterly  indifferent.  This  would  form  a fitting 
programme,  let  me  say,  for  the  jubilee  year  of 
the  Institute,  and  might  usefully  occupy  the 
organising  faculties  of  Mr.  Whichcord,  Mr.  Cole 
A..  Adams,  and  other  active  members. 

If  there  is  nothing  in  the  conditions  of  mem- 
bership which  prevents  architects  joining  the 
Institute,  it  ought  not  to  be  an  impossible  task 
to  get  the  outlying  body  of  architects  through- 
out the  country  to  add  their  names  to  the  roll. 
Let  me,  however,  ask  one  plain  question,  which 
perhaps  Mr.  Whichcord  will  answer  through 
your  pages,  in  an  equally  plain  way.  Do 
Mr.  Whichcord  and  his  co-partners  really  wish 
to  extend  the  membership  of  the  Institute,  so 
as  to  embrace  all  the  architects  of  the  kingdom 
Or  do  they  wish  to  make  their  society  a “close” 
corporation,  representing  but  a minority  of  the 
men  in  the  profession  'f  If  the  former,  how 
does  the  Institute  propose  to  reach  the  mass  of 
architects  now  outside  of  it?  Ic  appears  to  a 
plain  man  like  myself  that  if  the  Institute 
could,  in  its  fiftieth  year,  say  that  it  had  trebled 
or  quadrupled  its  membership,  this  would  be  a 
fact  in  its  history  not  unworthy  of  recording. 

Let  me  say,  in  conclusion,  I am  convinced 
that  if  the  architectural  profession  is  to  he 
lifted  out  of  the  troubles  which  “encompass  it 
about,”  this  will  not  be  accomplished  by  any- 
thing short  of  legislating  for  the  many,  and 
securing  a harmonions  and  united  pull  from 
the  whole  team.  Who  is  to  take  the  initiative? 
Will  the  Council  of  the  Institute?  Or  will  it 
be  left  to  some  other  society  to  address  the 
various  architects  of  the  countr}’  ? 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  but  that  if  the 
Institute  would  lay  aside  for  the  moment  its 
great  manner,  and  apply  itself  to  the  work  of 
benefiting  the  whole  profession,  by  getting  the 
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names  of  all  British  architects  on  its  roll,  it 
would  ultimately  be  in  a position  to  speak  “as 
one  having  authority,”  and  command  that 
respect  which  numbers  always  enforce, — a re- 
spect, it  is  well  known,  that  it  has  not  now 
got;  and  let  me  add,  which  it  will  7iei'er  have 
until  such  time  as  it  has  succeeded  in  enrolling 
those  architects  who  now  go  their  way  inde- 
pendent of  it.  It  may  be  objected  that  in  en- 
rolling all  practising  architects,  some  doubtful 
men  might  be  included;  this,  if  so,  would 
speedily  work  its  own  remedy.  Once  that  all 
architects  are  banded  together  in  one  associa- 
tion, the  “disbarring”  of  a misbehaving  mem- 
ber would  be  felt  as  a penalty  having  some 
force,  and  thus  lead  to  good  behaviour  all 
round,  and  a corresponding  rise  in  public  esti- 
mation. 

The  members  of  the  Council  cannot  do  bettor 
than  apply  the  advice  of  their  colleague,  and 
“organise,”  until  they  have  made  Conduit- 
street  the  legislative  centre  of  the  profession. 

D.E.C. 


MONUMENT  TO  THE  LATE  GENERAL 
MARGUERITTE. 

The  Town  Council  of  Manheulles,  Lorraine, 
in  response  to  the  expressed  wishes  of  many  in- 
habitants of  the  commune  and  many  military 
men,  are  setting  on  foot  a monument  to  the 
memory  of  General  Margueritte,  who  fell  at 
the  head  of  his  division  of  cavalry  in  a charge 
at  Sedan,  having  before  been  distinguished  by 
many  brilliant  episodes  in  his  military  career. 
The  scheme  has  the  special  countenance  of  the 
French  Government,  and  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior  is  charged  with  seeing  it  carried  into 
execution,  the  requisite  funds  being  raised  by 
public  subscription  ; for  which  a special  appeal 
is  made  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  commune  of 
Manheulles,  to  those  of  “noire  chere  Lorraine,” 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Port-i-Mousson,  where  the 
General  distinguished  himself  in  an  action  on 
August  12,  1870,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Sedan 
and  its  environs,  lb  is  intended  that  the 
pedestal  should  bear  plaques  or  reliefs  com- 
memorating the  names  of  those  of  the  canton 
des  Fresnes  who  fell  in  1870-71. 

The  estimated  cost  of  tlic  monument  is  about 
30,000  francs,  and  its  design  lias  been  entrusted 
to  M.  Lucien  Leblanc,  architect,  who  is  con- 
nected with  the  public  works  department,  and 
M.  Albert  Lefeuvre,  sculptor,  Chevalier  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour.  It  is  expected  that  the 
monument  will  be  completed  and  inaugurated 
some  time  in  April  next. 


INTERNATIONAL  HEALTH  EXHIBITION. 

We  have  received  the  following  communica- 
tion from  the  secretary  : — 

The  Sub-Committee  on  Heating,  Lighting,  Ven- 
tilating, and  Smoke  Abatement  have  prepared  a 
memor.indum  indicating  the  principal  exhibits 
which  it  is  intendvil  shouM  be  comprised  within 
Classes  24, 25,  and  26  of  the  Exhibition.  In  Class  24 
will  be  included  grates,  stoves,  kitcheners,  ranges, 
boilers,  &c.,  for  domestic  use,  and  all  methods  of 
warming,  with  or  without  provision  for  ventilation. 
Domestic  kitcheners  will  be  inclutltd  in  this  class, 
but  appliances  for  cookery  on  a large  scale  will 
more  properly  be  arranged  under  Class  C (Cookery, 
&c.).  Furnaces  and  steam  boilers  for  manufac- 
turing operations  are  not  considered  to  be  within 
the  scope  of  the  present  Exhibition.  In  Class  25 
(ventilators,  kc.)  will  be  included  special  appliances 
for  ventilation,  other  than  those  which  may  be  con- 
sidered more  suitable  for  Class  24.  These  will 
include  means  for  cooling  the  air  supplied  to  rooms  ; 
means  for  improving  the  condition  of  the  air  in 
rooms  ; methods  for  testing  air ; the  results  ot 
experimental  researches  into  the  state  of  air  vitiated 
by  combustion  or  by  respiration  ; results  of  experi- 
ments on  ventilation,  and  any  other  means  of 
effecting  improvement  in  matters  relating  to  this 
clats,  or  of  diffusing  knowledge  about  them. 
Class  27  takes  in  lighting  by  any  means,  electricity, 
gas,  oil,  candles,  kc.  Electric  lighting,  however, 
is  to  be  limited  to  illustrations  of  its  application  to 
domestic  lighting.  Its  use  on  a large  scale  will  be 
practically  illustrated  by  the  arrangt-ments  made  for 
lighting  the  Exhibition  itself.  The  commercial 
manufacture  of  gas  is  not  included,  though  its  pro- 
duction on  a small  scale  for  private  use  is.  Ex- 
hibits showing  the  progress  of  domestic  lighting, 
and  affording  means  of  comparison  between  old  and 
new  systems  are  specially  desired.  Photometric 
and  other  tests  for  illuminating  materials  will  be 
admitted. 

It  is  also  desired  to  illustrate,  in  as  practical  a 
manner  as  possible,  the  relation  of  industrial  condi- 
tions and  processes  to  health ; and  to  the  sub- 
committee charged  with  advising  on  this  department 
' of  the  Exhibition  the  name  of  the  “Workshop  Sub- 
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Uommittee”  has  boon  given.  The  place  of  pro- 
duction of  all  articles  used  by  man  is  for  the  present 
purpose  spoken  of  as  the  “ Workshop.”  The  follow- 
ing heads  show  the  principal  subjects  which  the  sub- 
committee are  anxious  should  bo  illustrated  in  the 
several  classes  of  this  department,  the  illustrations 
beiog  expected  to  include  alike  tho  conditions  of 
injury  to  health  aod  tho  means  proposed  for  im- 
provement : — (a)  Ventilation  of  the  workshops, — by 
simple  discharge  of  internal  air;  by  destroying 
the  offensive  or  inpirious  qtialitj’  of  discharged  air. 
(6)  Effluvium  nuisances, — by  condeusing  and  utilising 
vapours ; by  consuming  vapours ; by  other  means, 
asingas  works,  (c)  Dust  nuisances,  --in  needle- 
grinding,  mother-o’-pearl  working,  in  weaving-shedp. 
{d)  Danger  from  mineral  poisons,  e.(/., — in  arsenic 
works,  white-lead  works,  playing-card  making,  card- 
bronzing,  phosphorus  aud  match  manufacture,  (e) 
Danger  from  animal  poisons,  e.f/., — in  wool-sorting, 
rag-picking.  (/)  Prevention  of  accidents  in  the 
workshop,  «.y., — Protection  against  beat  or  injuiy 
to  the  eyes  ; protection  against  explosions  in  the 
mine  and  elsewhere.  Besides  apparatus  used,  or 
p'roposed  for  u<e,  with  a view  to  minimise  danger  to 
life  and  health,  the  exhibits  may  comprise  models, 
drawings,  specimens  both  of  harmful  products  and 
improved  products,  &c.,  and  the  committee  will  be 
specially  glad  to  receive  collections  of  specimens, 
models,  diagrams,  photographs,  ^c.,  showing  exist- 
ing evils  or  noxious  conditions  which  have  been 
modified  by  recent  improvements. 


THE  FALL  OF  A 11A.ILWAV  BUIDGE  IN 
LANCASHIRE. 

The  adjourned  inquest  on  the  bodies  of  Mr. 
J.  F.  Hammonds  and  the  sis  other  employes  of 
the  London  and  North-Western  Railway  Com- 
pany, who  lost  their  lives  on  Sunday,  the  Ctb 
inst.,  by  the  falling  of  Coppull-lano  Bridge, 
between  Wigan  and  Preston,  was  resumed  on 
Monday  last  at  Coppull,  before  Mr.  W.  Gilbert- 
son, county  coroner  for  the  district.  Mr. 
Thompson,  solicitor,  of  Eustou,  London,  ap- 
I>eared  for  the  London  and  North-Western  Rail- 
way Company,  who  were  also  represented  by 
Mr.  S.  B.  Worthington,  chief  engineer  of  tho 
I’orthern  division  ; Mr.  W.  B.  Worthington  and 
Mr.  R.  Jones,  assistant  engineers  for  the 
district ; Mr.  Tongue,  district  passenger  super- 
intendent j Mr.  Taberner,  station  • master, 
Wigan ; aud  Mr.  A.  W.  Ditchfield,  permanent 
way  inspector.  Mr.  Thompson  appeared  for 
the  London  and  North  - Western  Pvailway 
Company. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Ditchfield,  permanent  way  inspector, 
said  he  bad  charge  of  tuis  diattict.  He  knew  the 
Coppull-lane  Bridge,  aiid  had  instructions  from  iMr. 
Worthington  to  assist  in  removing  it.  They  com- 
menced to  clear  the  bridge  on  the  Fridav  by  re- 
moving  the  earth  and  roadway  over  it.  Mr.  Ham- 
monds went  from  Manchester  with  witness  to  tho 
bridge,  and  they'  had  completed  the  preliminary 
work  by  about  four  o'clock  on  the  Saturday  after- 
noon. The  bridge  was  then  bare  to  the  brickwork, 
except  tho  lower  portion  of  the  parapet  wall.  On 
Sunday  morning  witness  went  again,  Mr.  Hammonds 
arriving  on  the  spot  about  half-past  eight.  Tho 
arch  of  the  bridge  was  much  flattened,  but  no 
change  had  taken  place  in  it  forsome  time.  On  the 
Sunday  morning,  before  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Ham- 
monds, they  started  to  remove  tho  remainder  of  the 
parapet.  On  Mr.  Hammonds  coming  to  the  spot 
they  unloaded  some  timber  to  make  the  temporary 
roadway.  Jlr.  Hammonds  about  half-past  nine 
went  on  to  the  bridge,  and  ordered  Donald  to  take 
out  the  key-brick  of  the  outer  ring  of  the  !vcb, 
which  was  of  two-brick  length,  or  1 It.  6 in.  Wit- 
ness did  not  think  there  was  any  danger:  he  was 
under  the  bridge  several  times.  Hammonds 
stopped  on  the  bridge  for  somo  time,  but  before 
the  rim  had  been  comj>letely  cut  through  ho  went 
on  to  the  line  in  order  to  give  instructions  as  to  the 
uprights  to  be  placed  cn  the  line  for  tho  beams. 
Llammonds,  who  wa-i  standing  iu  the  6-ft.,  said  ho 
should  like  to  have  some  breakfast,  and  witness  just 
then  left  him  to  leave  his  coat  at  the  platelayers’ 
house.  As  he  was  returning  he  heard  the  bridge 
fall.  This  would  be  about  ten  minutes  after  the 
passenger-train  for  tho  North  had  passed  under- 
neath. The  arch  was  considerably  flattened,  but  he 
had  not  noticed  any  change  iti  it  for  tho  last  few 
years,  although  he  had  frequently  looked  at  it. 

George  Donald,  ganger,  said  he  was,  by  orders, 
assisting  in  the  pulling  down  of  the  bridge.  He 
had  known  the  bridge  for  a dozen  years,  and  had 
never  seen  any  change  in  it  during  tnat  time.  It 
was  always  a bit  “ flattish.”  When  Mr.  Hammonds 
arrived  on  Sunday  morning,  the  roadway  and  every- 
thing else  had  been  removed  from  the  top  of  the 
bridge,  and  the  bricks  of  the  arch  laid  bare.  Mr. 
Hammonds  went  on  the  top  of  the  bridge  just 
before  the  train  came  by,  got  hold  of  a crowbar  and 
barred  the  key-brick  out  on  tho  north  side  of  the 
bridge,  and  told  witness  and  two  others  to  remove 
that  course  of  bricks  across  the  bridge.  They  com- 
menced taking  out  the  bricks  about  9.30,  and 
finished  five  minutes  after  the  train  h.ad  gone  by. 
Mr.  Hammonds  went  underneath,  and  witness 


stepped  on  to  the  beams,  waiting  further  orders. 
He  had  only  stood  there  a short  rime  when  the  arch, 
without  the  slightest  warning,  fell  with  a crash, 
lie  did  not  see  whether  the  centre  of  tho  bridge 
rose  before  it  fell ; ho  did  not  notice  anything  of  the 
sort. 

Mr.  S.  B.  Worthinaton,  of  Manchester,  Enaineer 
for  the  Northern  Division  of  the  London  and  North- 
Western  Railv/ay  Company,  said  he  had  known  this 
bridge  for  twmty-four  years,  that  being  since  the 
rime  when  he  took  charge  of  this  portion  of  the 
North  Union  Railway.  The  arch  was  a semi-ellipse, 
but,  as  described  by  one  of  the  witnossc.®,  ra'her 
flat  on  tho  crown.  lie  believed  the  arch  would 
take  this  shape  shortly  after  it  was  built ; it  had 
been  so  ever  since  he  had  known  it.  It  was  not,  in 
bis  opinion,  by  reason  of  any  process  of  decay  that 
the  bridge  became  flattened.  The  arch  was  18  in. 
thick  at  the  crown,  aud  gradually  widened  out  until 
it  was  4 ft.  at  the  haunches.  It  w<is  a substantial 
structure,  and  was  erected  according  to  the  usual 
mode  of  construciion.  About  two  months  ago  he 
was  informed  that  there  was  a slight  crack  lo  the 
arch.  From  the  description  ho  did  not  anlicir-ate 
any  danger  ; but  taking  all  the  circumstances  into 
consideration,  and  especially  that  though  there 
were  no  coal  workings  to  their  knowledge  under- 
neath the  bridge,  mining  was  carried  on  in  the 
neighbourhood,  he  thought  it  better  to  order  the 
removal  of  tho  bridge,  and  cast-iron  girders  had 
been  ordered  for  the  purpose  of  replacing  it.  The 
mode  adopted  for  taking  down  the  bridge  wa.s 
undoubtedly  the  right  one,  but  the  time  adopted 
was  not  the  right  time,  llammonds  was  the  bridge 
inspector  for  the  Manchester  district,  and  was  a 
man  of  very  large  experience  of  this  class  of  work. 
He  had  taken  down  many  bridges,  and  for  four 
years  past  bad  been  engaged,  amongst  otherthings, 
in  heavy  repairs  to  the  Morley  tunnel  in  Yorkshire, 
which  was  a difficult  and  troublesome  operation. 
During  forty  years'  experience  of  this  class  of  men, 
witness  had  not  known  one  in  whose  assiduity  and 
ability  he  had  had  greater  confidence.  Hammonds 
himself  decided  as  to  the  mode  of  taking  down  the 
bridge.  He,  however,  commenced  too  soon.  The 
men  should  not  have  commenced  to  take  the  bricks 
out  unril  a short  time  before  they  meant  to  drop 
the  arch.  There  were  several  trains  to  pass  when 
they  commenced  the  work,  and  if  ihoy  had  delayed 
taking  out  tho  bricks  until  eleven  o’clock  they  would 
have  had  ample  time  to  clear  everything  away  before 
four  o’clock  in  tho  afternoon,  when  the  next 
passenger  train  passed,  and  the  accident  wcnld  not 
have  happened.  This  bridge  was  built  in  183fl.  So 
far  as  he  could  judge,  there  was  nothing  on  the  face 
of  the  bridge  to  make  Hammonds  suppose  that  it 
was  defective  in  any  way,  but  he  was  bound  to  say 
that  on  looking  at  tho  wrtck  the  rr.ortar  appeared 
of  a mure  crumbling  nature  than  he  should  have 
expected. 

In  reply  to  a juryman,  witness  said  that  the 
instriiclioDs  Usued  stated  that  the  bridge  had  to  be 
pulled  down  between  half- past  eleven  and  four 
o’ clock.  The  impatience  to  push  forward  the  work 
seemed  to  him  utterly  unaccountablo. 

The  jury  returned  a verdict  to  the  effect  that 
the  deaths  had  been  accidentally  caused  by  the 
premature  falling  of  the  bridge. 

The  foregoing  report  is  condensed  from  the 
ManchesUr  Courier. 


THE  CONFERENCE  OF  FRENCH 
ARCHITECTS  AT  NICE. 

SiN’CE  writing  the  paragraph  in  our  “ Notes” 
(see  ante)  calling  attention  to  this  intended 
Conference,  wo  have  received  a very  courteous 
communication  from  the  President  of  the 
“ Societe  des  Architcctes  et  dcs  Ingenieurs  des 
Alpes  Maritimee,”  M.  Lovrot,  calling  attention 
to  some  further  subjects  of  interest  to  be  con- 
sidered iu  the  programme  of  the  meeting,  and 
adding  “ Nons  serious  henreux  que  nos  honor- 
ahles  confreres  Anglais,  si  forts  en  mati^re 
d'hygiene,  si  competents  lorsqu’il  s’agit  de  la 
Grace  ou  de  I’lnde,  nous  fassent  I’honneur  et 
le  grand  plaisir  de  participer  a nos  travaux.” 
The  Congress,  it  appears  from  the  report 
anne.xed  to  M.  Levrot’s  letter,  is  in  fact  a 
double  one ; a congress  not  public,  and  local 
{regional),  held  from  February  8th  to  11th  in- 
clusive, and  an  international  congress  held 
from  the  12th  to  tho  19th  inclusive.  The  first 
is  more  for  the  grave  matters  of  professional 
status  and  practice  (as  mentioned  in  our 
“Note”),  the  second  more  for  the  discussion 
of  artistic  subjects.  The  dates  aud  subjects  of 
meetings  of  the  international  congress  are  as 
follow  : — 

Tuesday,  Feh.  12f/(. — Opening  of  the  Congress. 
Paper  on  “Polyebromy  applied  to  Constructions” 
(by  M.  Ohas.  Gamier).  Afternoon  : visit  to  the 
luternational  Exhibition  at  Nice. 

Wednesday,  IZih. — “ The  simultaneous  Treatment 
of  Architecture,  Sculpture,  and  Painting.”  Various 
visits. 

Thursday,  Visit  to  the  Principality  of 

Monaco ; the  Palace,  Cathedral,  and  Museum. 


Conference  on  the  Architecture  of  Summer  Towns 
and  Winter  Towns. 

Friday,  — “Cimiez:  its  Arena,  Forum,  and 
Abbey.”  Discussion  on  the  Sanitary  Work  of 
Towns. 

iSa/itrdrty,  — Excursion  from  Nice  to  Estorel. 

Suiiday,  llth. — Excursion  to  Cannes.  Public 
Fete  at  the  Place  d'Arme.®. 

Monday,  18fA. — Excursion  to  San  Remo  and  to 
Veutimill'e  and  its  ancient  theatre. 

Tuesday,  - Discussion  on  the  Marbles  and 
Building  Stones  of  the  Neighbouihood.  Considera- 
tion of  the  Industrial  Products  connected  with  Con- 
struction. In  the  evening,  closing  dinner. 

Further  information  and  prospectus  can  be 
obtained  from  the  Secretaries  for  tho  “ Scant  a 
Nice,”  23,  Avenue  de  la  Gare,  Nicej  and  it  is 
desired  that  those  wishing  to  be  present 
shonld  apply  before  the  31st  of  this  month  if 
possible. 


ROYAL  ACADEMY'. 

ADMISSIONS  I'O  THE  AKCHITECTL'RAL  SCHOOL. 
Upper  School. — A.  Howse,  A.  Kent,  and  £.  S. 
Norton. 

Lower  School. — L.  Ambler,  C.  S.  Appleton,  W. 
H.  Bidlake,  F.  Brown,  E.  A.  Coxhead,  H.  W. 
Crickmay,  A.  Dovaston,  W.  J.  W.  Ferguson,  P. 
FI&R’S,  H.  R.  Goodrham,  F.  C.  Hait  J.  Lord,  F. 
S.  Op’ilvie,  E.  W.  Pickford,  T.  B.  Rutherford,  H. 

D.  Walton,  and  R.  W.  Williams. 

Probationers.  — C.  J.  L.  Hall,  A.  B.  Mitchell,  J. 

E.  Newberry,  E.  H.  Sedding,  E.  H.  Selby,  VanJ. 
A.  Straaten,  and  F.  W.  Troup. 


SALES  OF  BUILDING  LAND  AT  THE 
EAST  END. 

On  Thursday  in  last  week,  by  order  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  Messrs  Moore  & 
Moore  submitted  to  public  competition  at  the 
Auction  Mart,  Tokenhouse-yard,  a large  number 
of  freehold  building  sites  situated  in  White- 
chapel and  Wapping.  The  first  portion  of  the 
property  offered  was  that  in  Whitechapel,  com- 
prising a total  area  of  nearly  three  acres,  and 
situated  close  to  the  London  Docks,  the  Mint, 
the  Tower,  and  railway  goods  stations.  The 
property  was  offered  in  four  lots,  and  the  par- 
ticulars stated  that  the  vendors,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Artisans’  and  Labourers’  Dwell- 
ings Acts  of  1875-82,  was  bound  to  sell  or  let 
the  lands  for  the  purpose  of  the  erection  thereon 
of  dwellings  for  the  working  classes,  and  that 
the  purchase  of  each  lot  would  be  subject  to  the 
obligation  to  build  and  maintain  such  dwellings. 
The  first  lot  offered,  situated  near  Royal  Mint- 
street,  with  a frontage  of  179  ft.  to  Cartwright- 
street,  and  containing  an  area  of  6,398  ft.,  was 
sold  for  950L  For  the  adjoining  lot,  next 
offered,  and  containing  an  area  of  25,422  ft  , 
there  was  a very  animated  and  warm  competi- 
tion between  two  bidders.  The  lot  was  put 
up  at  1,0001.,  when  the  advance  of  5001.  was  at 
once  made,  and  the  hammer  ultimately  fell  at 
3,0501 , the  purchaser  being  warmly  cheered  by 
the  company  present.  The  two  following  lots, 
one  containing  46,420  ft.,  and  the  other  52,000  ft-, 
were  withdrawn  at  5,490L  and  4,290/.  respec- 
tively, being  the  highest  sums  offered.  The 
Wapping  property  was  next  offered.  It  con- 
sisted of  thirteen  lots,  comprising  property  pro- 
ducing 410/.  per  annum,  together  with  freehold 
building  land,  close  to  the  Wapping  entrances 
to  the  London  Docks,  aud  described  as  well 
adapted  for  the  erection  of  warehouses  ormanu- 
facturing  premises.  There  was  only  a very  limited 
demand  for  this  property,  and  the  only  lots  sold 
were  a freehold  granary  in  Wapping  High-street, 
let  on  lease  expiring  in  1887,  at  40/.  per  annum, 
which  realised  790/. ; and  a freehold  warehouse 
near  Wapping  High-street,  let  on  lease  expiring 
in  1888,  at  a yearly  rental  of  GO/.,  which  was 
sold  for  1,100/. 

Last  week  Messrs.  Jloore  & Moore  offered  for 
sale  at  the  Auction  Mart,  Tokenhouse-yard,  a 
plot  of  freehold  building  land  in  the  Broad- 
way, at  Stratford,  covering  an  area  of  about 
one  acre.  There  was  an  active  competition 
for  the  property.  The  first  bid  was  1,000/.,  and 
it  was  ultimately  sold  for  1,950/. 


St.' Alban’s  Abbey. — The  Freemasons  at- 
tending the  services  at  St.  Alban’s  Abbey  have 
recently  made  an  addition  to  the  pulpit  (which 
was  presented  by  the  Freemasons  of  England) 
in  the  shape  of  a pair  of  three-light  brass 
standards  for  candles,  designed  ’oy  Mr.  John 
Oldrid  Scott,  and  manufactured  by  Messrs. 
Henry  Marlow  & Co.,  of  127,  Regent-street. 
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BUILDINS  PATENT  KECOED.* 

APPLICATIONS  FOE  LETTEBS  PATENT. 

Jan.  4, 1884. 

C49.  T.  Jones,  Sedgley.  Floors  or  pavements 
and  wall  linings. 

, G50.  T.  Jones,  Sedgley.  Window-fastenings. 

G57.  T.  W.  Twyford,  Hanley.  Connecting 
supply  apparatus  with  water-closet  basins. 
(Com.  by  E.  Aspinall,  New  York,  U.S.A.) 

661.  E.  Woolfendeu,  Rochdale.  Ventilators. 

670.  T.  G.  Barlow,  Wexford.  Cowls  for 
chimneys,  &c. 

671.  A.  Putney,  London.  Wood  floorings. 
(Corap.  Spec.) 

703.  J.  B.  McCallnm,  Blackburn.  Water- 
closets. 

711.  G.  Bisley,  London.  Fasteners  for 
window  sashes. 

Jan.  5,  1884. 

714.  T.  W.  Helliwell,  Brighouse.  Glazing 
greenhouses,  «ic. 

734.  W’’.  J.  Wheeler,  Richmond.  Wood 
paving. 

790.  G.  Homewood,  Cuckfield.  Water-waste 
preventers. 

790.  E.  II.  Marling,  Loudon.  Window- 
fasteners. 

801.  T.  P.  Bache  and  G.  Salter,  West  Brom- 
wich. Door-springs. 

Jan.  7,  1884. 

822.  A.  C.  Smith,  London.  Spiral  updranght 
exhaust  cowl. 

83  J.  D.  W.  Petrie,  Liverpool.  Spring  appa- 
ratus for  doors. 

837.  J.  G.  Strong  & Sons,  Dublin.  Cast- 
iron  water-closets. 

858.  P.  H.  Matthews,  Slough.  Glazing  glass 
structures.  (Comp.  Spec.) 

881.  T.  R.  Shelley,  Birmingham.  Glazing 
structures. 

887.  S.  Reeve,  London.  Warming  and  venti- 
lating apartments,  &c. 

899.  F.  C.  Biddiscombe,  Manchester.  Cisterns 
for  water-closets,  &c. 

902.  J.  G.  Stadler  and  E.  Schmid,  Switzerland. 
A ridge  tile. 

Jan.  8,  1884. 

945.  F.  R.  Waildegoose,  London.  Screw-down 
safety  sash-fastening. 

953.  W.  E.  Baker,  Aldershott.  Plastering 
machines. 

955.  J.  D.  Wright,  London.  Chimney-top 
and  ventilator. 

1,003.  H.  C.  Collyer,  London.  Supporting 
and  actuating  Venetian  blinds. 

1,013.  P.  Newman,  Ryde.  Flushing  doors 
for  sewers,  «tc. 

1.019.  A.  H.  Smith,  Bristol.  Stoves  for 
beating  and  ventilating. 

1.020.  T.  Jones  and  S.  Griffin,  London.  Deco- 
rative tiles. 

1,022.  E.  Edwards,  London.  Movable  Vene- 
tian blinds.  (Com.  by  A.  Cheneval,  Maffe, 
Belgium.) 

Jan.  9,  1884. 

1,029.  F.  F.  Brown,  Chester.  Parquet  floors. 

1,040.  H.  Sutcliffe,  Halifax.  Water-closets. 

1,001.  J.  Fagau,  Skipton.  Water-closets. 
(Comp.  Spec.) 

1,062.  T.  Morris,  Bolton.  Automatic  tubes 
for  hot-air  heating. 

1,088.  J.  Beckett,  Crossbill.  Ventilating 
devices  for  house-drains. 

Jan.  10,  1SS4. 

1,112.  T.  S.  Wilson  and  H.  T.  Johnson,  Man- 
chester. Ventilators  of  soil-pipes,  &c. 

1,125.  J.  Everard,  Birmingham,  Window- 
blind  fittings. 

1,155.  F.  L.  Merrill,  London.  Centripedal 
cowls. 

1,159.  J.  Parrott,  Wallington.  Trap  and 
ventilator  for  soil  or  waste  pipes. 

1,185.  R.  Walsham  and  J.  Walsham.  Paving 
and  other  tiles. 

NOTICES  TO  PROCEED 

have  been  given  by  the  foUowing  app  icants  on 
the  dates  named  : — 

Jan.  8,  1884. 

4,227.  T.  J.  Palmer,  Carahalton.  Decorative 
material  for  walls.  Sept.  3,  1883. 

4,257.  R.  Adams,  London.  Toothed  racks 
for  opening  and  closing  fanlights,  windows,  Ac. 
Sept.  4,  1883. 

• Compiled  by  Hart  & Co.,  Patent  Agents,  166,  Fleet- 
street. 


4,308.  J.  C.  Blomfield,  London.  Manufacture 
of  bricks,  &c.  Sept.  7,  1883. 

Jan.  11,  1884. 

4,384.  E.  J.  Smith,  London.  Locks  or  fasten- 
ings. Sept.  13,  1883. 

ABRIDGMENTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS, 

Published  during  the  ireeJi  ending  Januarg  12,  1884. 

2,417.  J.  Wbitehouae,  Tipton.  Stench  trap 
for  street  gutters.  May  12,  1883.  Price  2d. 

The  box  ia  divided  by  veftical  partitions  depending  from 
the  grating  on  the  top.  The  outlets  are  made  near  the  top 
of  the  box,  and  are  governed  by  valves.  (Pro.  Fro.) 

2,459.  T.  Hale,  Claydon.  Domestic  fire- 
escape.  May  16,  1883.  Price  6d. 

A cross  bar  that  is  placed  acro.ss  tbe  inner  side  of  the 
window  is  sopported  by  uprights  standing  on  the  silJ.  A 
jib  is  sopported  from  the  cross  bar,  and,  over  the  rdler, 
on  the  end  thereof,  passes  a rope,  attached  to  which  is  a 
canvas  bag. 

2,881.  H.  H.  Leigh,  London.  Fire-grates. 
(Com.  by  Goujet  & Cie.,  Paris.)  June  8,  1833. 
Price  6d. 

Rocking  bars  are  used,  which  have  a conical  ridge  and 
two  fluke- like  eitcrsions  ou  their  upper  aides  with 
oponinga  fur  the  passage  of  air. 


IRON  AND  CONCRETE. 

Sir, — In  reference  to  your  note  of  last  week  > 
I have  only  to  thank  the  gentlemen  who  hav® 
taken  part  in  a correspondence  which  has  pro- 
duced such  very  instructive  letters  [see  jjp. 
649,  704,  773,  804,  842,  and  876  of  last  volume 
of  Builder,  and  pp.  42,  80  of  current  vol.] 

If  those  gentlemen  would  decide  upon  the 
composition  of  two  beams,  each  15  ft.  long,  by 
1ft.  lOi  in.  wido  and  12  in.  deep,  one  to  ho  of 
iron  and  concrete,  and  the  other  of  concrete 
only,  and  have  them  made  and  seasoned  and 
tested  with  a central  load  of  7i  tons  (or  half 
the  weight  placed  upon  Lieut.-Colonel  Seddon’s 
slab),  my  original  question  of  Nov.  17,  1883, 
would  be  answered,  and  I should  be  willing  to 
contribute  a guinea  towards  the  cost  of  such 
tests. 

The  only  question  is  whether  any  other 
members  of  the  profession  consider  the  subject 
of  sufficient  interest  to  contribute  also,  in  order 
to  verify  a system  of  construction  which  they 
could  recommend  to  their  clients  for  economy 
and  safety.  Edward  J.  Tarver. 

Jan.  16,  1884. 


“ ENSILAGE.” 

Sir, — As  a subscriber  and  reader  of  your 
valuable  paper,  I have  noticed  many  interesting 
articles  relative  to  the  construction  of  silos  and 
tbe  preservation  of  green  crops.  I paid  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  article  headed  “ Im- 
proved Form  of  Silo  ” in  your  issue  of  Jan.  5th 
(p.  41), — improvements  which  I see  in  your 
issue  of  the  12fcb,  have  been  patented  by  Mr. 
Potter.  In  your  same  number  appears,  under 
the  heading  of  ‘‘  Ensilage,”  and  signed  ” B.,”  a 
letter  asking  any  one  who  has  had  experience  in 
the  construction  of  silos  as  to  the  possibility  of 
the  plan  proposed  to  be  adopted  by  him  proving 
a success.  I see  no  reason  whatever  why  the 
plan  should  not  succeed.  A great  deal  depends 
upon  the  class  of  cement  used  and  the  proper 
mixture  of  the  same.  But  I should  advise  your 
correspondent,  “B.,”  if  it  be  possible  to  fill  in 
the  gravel-pit  to  a height  of  say  1 ft.  or  1 ft.  6 in. 
above  the  water-line,  so  as  to  allow  the  bottom 
of  his  silo  to  bo  at  least  2 ft.  above  the  water- 
line, the  floor  being  concrete,  Gin.  or  Din.  thick, 
floated  over  with  1 in.  of  Portland  cement  and 
sand  in  equal  parts.  The  walls  may  be  carried 
up  to  any  height  required,  the  ground  being 
raised  at  one  end  so  as  to  allow  of  easy  approach 
to  the  top  of  the  silo  for  filling  and  emptying 
purposes. 

If  I am  not  trespassing  npon  your  space, 
perhaps  the  following  method  of  silo  construc- 
tion may  be  of  use  to  some  of  the  many  persons 
who  are  daily  making  the  best  and  cheapest 
method  of  preserving  their  crops  in  a green  state 
their  study.  The  following  silos  were  built 
partly  under  my  superintendence  in  the  fast- 
growing State  of  Kansas,  U.S.A.,  and  are 
owned  by  the  Consolidated  Sheep  Rauch  Com- 
pany, and  used  chiefly  for  the  preservation  of 
green  rye.  The  silos  were  built  in  a naturally- 
formed  ravine  orthe  bed  of  a dried-up  creek,  so 
that  there  was  little  or,  practically  speaking,  no 
labour  in  excavation.  The  walls  were  built 
entirely  of  rough-hewn  stone,  taken  from  a 
quarry  near  by,  and  lined  inside  with  cement,  | 


1 in.  thick.  The  walls  were  carried  up  per- 
pendicularly from  the  bottom  of  the  ravine  to 
the  level  of  the  surrounding  part  of  the  farm,  a 
depth  of  at  least  45  ft.,  and  filled  in  on  two 
sides  ?ind  one  end  with  soil,  so  that  the  silo  was 
entirely  underground,  with  the  exception  of  the 
one  end  which  remained  exposed  to  view.  At  tbe 
bottom  of  the  exposed  end  of  the  silo  was  formed 
an  opening  filled  in  with  a strong-framed  door, 
made  to  open  outwards,  and  from  the  opening 
thns  formed  tbe  ensilage  is  taken,  placed  in 
carts,  and  carried  to  the  different  flocks.  This 
doorway  is  approached  by  a road  formed  on  an 
easy  grade.  The  silos  are  built  in  pairs,  each 
pair  being  covered  by  one  roof,  and  separated 
only  by  a division  wall,  with  an  opening  formed 
in  the  bottom,  so  that  when  the  first  silo  is 
emptied  the  second  one  can  be  disposed  of  by  the 
same  means.  By  this  an*angement  two  entirely 
different  crops  may  be  preserved.  The  silos  are 
filled  at  tbe  end  which  runs  level  with  the  farm. 
At  this  end  stands  the  steam-cutting  machinery. 
The  crop  when  cut  is  can’ied  by  means  of  tip- 
up  boxes,  running  on  iron  rods  suspended  in  the 
roof-space,  and  travelling  along  by  means  of  a 
chain  and  pulley,  two  to  each  silo,  the  rods 
being  about  12  ft.  apart,  and  running  the  longi- 
tudinal way  of  the  building.  This  simple  pro- 
cess is  worked  by  one  man  attending  to  the 
boxes,  besides  those  required  at  the  machine. 
The  boxes  can  be  pulled  up  at  any  point,  and 
tipped  up,  the  contents  finding  their  own  level. 
It  is  necessary  to  send  a man  down  occasionally 
to  level  over  the  surface  as  the  silos  are  filled. 
But  even  that  trouble  may  he  saved  if  care  is 
taken  in  the  proper  working  of  the  tip-up  boxes. 
When  filled  the  crop  is  weighted  in  tbeordinary 
way,  and  as  the  ensilage  is  taken  from  the 
bottom  it  is  not  necessary  to  remove  any  of  the 
top  weight  or  covering.  The  great  object  is  to 
keep  the  crop  as  air-tight  as  possible.  By 
adopting  this  method  of  silo  building,  filling, 
and  emptying,  there  is  undoubtedly  a great 
saving  in  labour  alone.  The  question  for  the 
farmer  is,  which  is  the  cheapest  and  best  way 
of  preserving  a green  crop  ¥ And  if  it  comes 
to  a large  outlay  of  money  on  inventions  which 
in  themselves  are  undoubtedly  good  but  practi- 
cally unnecessary,  and  which  do  not  deal  with 
the  chief  object  in  view,  viz.,  that  of  keeping 
the  silo  as  air-tight  as  possible  from  the  time  it 
is  filled  until  the  day  it  is  emptied, — the  farmer 
will  find  that  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  preserve 
ensilage  to  feed  his  stock  for  market  at  a profit 
such  as  he  might  gain  by  adopting  the  simpler 
method.  Frank  Roberts. 

P.S. — I forgot  to  state  that  the  size  of  each 
silo  ia  about  40  ft.  by  40  ft.  by  45  ft.  deep.  Each 
block  of  two  would  be  about  90  ft.  by  40  ft.  by 
45  ft. 


WATER  SUPPLY  OF  THE  CITY  OF 
LONDON. 

Sib, — The  City  Solicitor  has  issued  a circular 
directing  attention  to  the  Bill  proposed  to  be  intro- 
duced by  tbe  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London 
with  reference  to  the  above  question. 

The  Bill  appears  to  have  been  very  carefully 
drawn  on  lines  equally  equitable  to  the  water  com- 
panies and  to  the  consumers.  One  leading  feature 
of  the  Bill  is  to  give  the  right  to  a consumer  to 
demand  a supply  of  water  by  meter  at  such  rates 
as  shall  be  deemed  right  by  the  Legislature. 

This  right  exists  under  the  4Ist  section  of  the 
New  Ruer  Company’s  Act,  where  the  supply  of 
water  is  required  for  other  than  the  purposes  named 
inj  the  35th  section,  viz.,  do7neslic  purposes. 

My  eoutention  with  the  New  River  Company  is 
and  has  been  that  the  water  supplied  to  these  and 
other  promises  belonging  to  me  in  Billiter-street  is 
not  for  domestic  purposes,  but  for  commercial  and 
sanitary  purposes. 

The  premises  are  of  tbe  j-ateahle  annual  value  of 
1,0001.  and  7921.  respectively',  and  there  are  twelve 
water-closets  in  each  building. 

The  quantity  of  water  actually  consumed  in  the 
four  years  ending  January,  1883,  as  registered  by 
Beck  k Co.’s  meters,  was  1,336,267  gallons. 

The  amount  charged  by  the  company  for  this 
supply  was  1541.,  or  381.  lOs.  per  annum, — some- 
thing more  than  2s.  3d.  per  1,000  gallons,  and  more 
than /o5!;-^n)ics  (he price  of  gas. 

But  if  the  contention  of  the  New  River  Company 
that  the  supply  was  for  domestic  purposes 'Whs  re^ 
and  sincere,  how  is  it  that  they  did  not  exercise  the 
powers  they  say  their  Act  of  Parliament  conferred, 
and  charge  3 per  cent,  on  the  annual  value  of  the 
property,  12s.  for  each  single  water-closet,  and  6s. 
for  each  additional  water-closet,  in  which  case  they 
could  have  charged  611.  Ils.  per  annum,  or  2461.  48. 
for  the  four  years  alluded  to, — a sum  which  would 
have  been  equivalent  to  3s.  8d.  per  1,000  gallons,  or 
more  than  six  times  the  price  of  gas  ? 

I believe  that  the  policy  adopted  by  the  New 
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River  Company  of  charging  so  much  less  than  they 
contend  they  are  entitled  to  charge  has  deterred 
many  consumers  from  taking  action  in  the  matter, 
lest  their  opposition  might  provoke  reprisals; 
indeed,  a director  of  one  company  holding  a large 
amount  of  office  property  in  the  City  stated  that  his 
company  preferred  to  pay  what  they  knew  was  an 
excessive  and  unfair  rate,  rather  than  join  in  litiga- 
tion which  might  involve  them  in  a heavier  charge 
for  water. 

I think  a fair  deduction  to  be  drawn  is  that  the 
New  River  Company  entertained  grave  doubts  as  to 
the  righteousness  of  the  charges  they  were  making, 
knowing  full  well  that  the  supply  was  not  for  the 
domestic  purposes  contemplated  by  the  Act  of 
Parliament.  Thos.  Horsey. 

No.  11,  Billiler-square,  E.C. 


MYSTERIOUS  TENDERS. 

Sir, — We  are  not  unaccustomed  to  see  wide 
differences  between  the  tenders  for  buildings  which 
comprise  many  trades  ; but  when  we  see  a difference 
of  124i.  and  45/.  between  the  highest  and  lowest 
tender  for  a lift  for  the  new  parish  offices,  Birming- 
ham, the  mystery  calls  for  explanation. 

Possibly  the  architect  may  have  left  the  com- 
petitors to  recommend  what  each  would  consider 
best  for  the  purpose,  for  each  tender  cannot  possibly 
represent  the  same  type  or  quality  of  work.  Even 
had  he  gone  so  far  as,  for  instance,  to  specify  “ a 
lift  to  raise  5 cwt.  by  hydraulic  power,”  it  might 
cost  anything  from  120/.  to  500/.,  and  full  value 
might  be  given  for  any  price  between  those  limits. 

In  arranging  engineering  contracts,  whether  for 
machinery,  ^sterns  of  heating,  ventilating,  lighting, 
cooking,  lifting,  &c.,  the  only  way  to  compare  prices 
is  to  know  beforehand  exactly  what  one  wants ; 
otherwise  the  result  is  a set  of  tenders  which  may 
be  damaging  to  an  engineer  who  has  estimated  for 
better  work  than  is  required,  and  may  get  unfairly 
quoted  as  aa  “expensive  man.”  Architect. 


SALFORD  SEWAGE  WORKS. 


Sir, — I am  always  loth  that  my  name  should 
appear  in  print  in  relation  to  matters  of  a personal 
iiature,  first,  because  I hold  advertising  to  bo  un- 
professional and  obtrusive ; and,  secondly,  because 
matters  of  a private  character  cannot  be  of  the  least 
interest  to  the  public.  I am  not  disposed  to  enter 
into  any  controversy  as  to  the  authorship  of  the 
S^ford  Sewage  Works.  Two  separate  and  almost 
distinct  schemes  were  prepared  for  the  outfall  works  ; 
for  when  the  first  project  came  to  bo  critically 
examined,  it  was  found  that  certain  changes  wore 
imperatively  necessary. 

1.  The  tanks  and  head-works  were  extensively 
altered  in  dimensions  and  design. 

2.  For  a 40-h.p.  engine  to  drive  the  mixing 
machinory,  turbines,  to  be  worked  by  the  efiiuent 
water,  were  substituted,  which,  of  course,  effects  a 
large  saving  in  fuel  and  labour. 

3.  The  tanks,  instead  of  being  situated  in  low 
ground,  were  placed  at  such  a height  as  to  command 
certain  land  which  adjoins  them,  as  a necessary 
precaution  in  case  filtration  should  be  found  neces- 


sary in  addition  to  precipitation. 

4.  Instead  of  centrifugal  - pumps,  slow -motion 
engines  and  pumps  were  erected,  as  being  better 
suited  for  continuous  working  ; and 

6.  A variety  of  other  radical  changes  were  made 
which  altered  the  entire  character  of  the  works. 

If,  by  any  possibility,  this  matter  should  be  of 
general  interest, — which  I very  much  doubt, — I 
shall  be  happy  to  allow  an  inspection  of  the  whole 
of  the  drawings, — for  the  original  as  well  as  of  the 
revised  schemes.  The  plans  will  speak  for  them- 
selves. 

I shall  not  trouble  you  further  on  this  matter. 

Arthur  Jacob. 

Town-hallj  Salford,  Jan.  16//i,  1884. 


Rendle’s  Patent  Glazing-. — We  have  re- 
ceived a description,  accompanied  by  a sec- 
tional drawing,  of  a new  system  of  glazing  for 
roofs,  patented  by  Messrs.  Edgcumbe  Rendle 
& Co.,  and  called  the  “ Invincible,”  as  bein^ 
impervious  to  the  attacks  of  rain.  It  appears 
likely  to  answer  to  its  name.  The  edges  of  the 
glass  are  securely  clipped  between  a capping 
above  and  a hollow  bar  beneath,  forming  a 
water  channel,  the  capping  being  held  tight 
against  the  upper  surface  of  the  glass  by  a 
screw  bolt  and  nut,  the  bolt  passing  between  the 
edges  of  the  contiguous  squares  of  glass  and 
connecting  the  capping  and  the  bar.  Should 
any  water  be  driven  through  between  the  cap- 
ping and  the  glass,  it  drops  between  the  edges 
of  the  glass  into  the  hollow  bar,  which  acts  as 
a small  gutter,  and  carries  it  off.  The  lower 
edge  of  the  bar  baa  an  attachmeut  to  form  a 
channel  for  condensation  drip  on  the  usual 
principle.  The  thing  seems  very  complete  and 
efficient,  and  the  screw-bolt  and  nut  allow  of 
the  capping  being  easily  tightened  on  the  glass 
whenever  it  becomes  necessary. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Board  Schools,  Northampton. — After  two  days’ 
examination  and  consideration  of  the  eighty-one 
sots  of  plans  sent  in  for  the  proposed  new  Board 
schools  in  Military-road,  the  referee,  Prof.  T. 
Roger  Smith,  selected  two  hearing  the  mottos 
“ N ” and  “ Plan,”  both  of  which  turned  out  to 
be  by  Messrs.  W.  Talbot  Brown  & Charles 
Dorman,  joint  architects,  Wellingborough  and 
London.  Of  the  whole  number  of  designs, 
twenty-one  bearing  the  following  mottos  ob- 
tained five-sixths  of  the  full  number  of  marks  : 
— “ Whiston,”  “ Perseverantia,”  “ N,”  “Christ- 
mas,” “Croquis,”“  Lux”  (a), “Plan,”  “Straight- 
forward,” “Labor  omnia  vincib,”  “Nothing  like 
Leather,”  “52,”  “ Experientia,”  “Simplex,” 
“Practical  Utility,”  “Knowledge  is  Power,” 
“ Measure  for  Measure,”  “ Light,  Air,  and 
Economy,”  “ Advancement,”  “ Ipsissima,” 
“ Late,”  and  “ Study.”  The  final  selection  was 
between  “Light,  Air,  and  Economy,”  “ Straight- 
forward,” “ Lux”  («),  “ Measure  for  measure,” 
“ Plan,”  and  “ N,”  the  two  latter  being  ulti- 
mately chosen,  of  which  “ N ” has  been  decided 
upon  by  the  members  of  the  Board.  In  the 
design  marked  “ N,”  the  main  front  faces  the 
street,  with  the  boys’  entrance  at  the  north-west 
corner,  and  the  doors  for  girls  and  infants  at 
the  opposite  end.  In  the  boys’  department  four 
class-rooms  are  provided,  and  a room  sufficiently 
large  to  accommodate  two  classes,  a sliding 
glass  partition  being  arranged  in  the  centre  for 
the  purpose  of  dividing  the  classes.  The  divi- 
sions between  the  large  room  and  the  class- 
rooms are  proposed  to  be  partly  glazed,  by 
which  means  the  headmaster  would  be  enabled 
to  overlook  the  whole  of  the  class-rooms  when 
at  his  desk.  The  girls’  department  is  provided 
with  three  class-rooms  only,  but  in  other  re- 
spects the  arrangements  are  exactly  the  same 
as  in  the  boys’  divisions.  In  the  infants’  de- 
partment four  class-rooms,  a babies’  room,  and  a 
large  apartment,  are  provided.  Every  room  has 
windows  on  two  sides,  and  some  on  three,  while 
ventilation  is  provided  for  by  means  of  upright 
shafts,  sashes  made  to  open,  openings  in  the 
centre  of  the  ceilings,  and  Boyle’s  ventilators 
placed  in  the  turrets.  Steam  is  suggested  for 
heating  purposes.  The  walls  are  proposed  to 
be  of  local  bricks,  with  Bath  stone  dressings  to 
doors  and  windows.  The  roofs  to  be  covered 
with  green  slates  and  red  ridge  tiles,  the  whole 
of  the  rooms  to  have  boarded  dados,  the  floors 
to  be  covered  with  wood  blocks,  and  the  play- 
grounds to  be  asphalted.  The  estimated  coat  is 
8,700/. 

Hanley. — The  Presbyterians  of  Hanley  are 
about  to  pull  down  their  present  place  of  wor- 
ship and  rebuild  it,  in  consequence  of  a fire 
having  partly  destroyed  the  interior  of  the 
building  some  short  time  back.  Architects 
have  been  invited  to  send  in  designs  for  the 
new  building,  and  at  a meeting  of  the  committee 
on  Monday  last  they  chose  the  design  sent  in 
by  Mr.  G.  W.  Bradford,  and  appointed  him  their 
architect  for  the  new  building.  The  new  church 
will  be  of  a plain  Gothic  character,  and  will 
consist  of  nave,  with  aisles  at  each  side,  tower 
at  the  west  end,  two  transepts,  ministers’  and 
deacons’  vestry,  and  gallery  at  one  end, 
accommodation  being  provided  for  500  persons. 


PROVINCIAL  NEWS. 

Bootle. — On  Monday  last  Beaconsfield  Hall 
and  other  premises  intended  to  serve  as  a Con- 
servative Club  House,  in  Pembroke-read, 
Bootle,  were  opened  by  Sir  R.  A.  Cross.  The 
premises  are  approached  from  Pembroke-road 
by  two  entrances,  admitting  into  two  entrance- 
halls.  That  to  the  right  will  be  used  for  the 
stage,  hall,  and  committee-rooms,  and  also  for 
special  entrance  when  the  club  is  in  occupation. 
The  entrance  on  the  left  is  for  the  use  of  the 
club  proper,  and  also  for  the  hall  above.  On 
the  ground  floor  there  is  a large  reading-room, 
dining-room,  and  billiard-room.  There  are  also 
ante-rooms,  lavatories,  &c.  In  the  rear  of  the 
building  is  a kitchen,  with  scullery,  larders,  Ac. 
There  is  a staircase  to  the  basement  floor  from 
the  entrance  hall,  and  on  this  floor  are  provided 
rooms  for  the  Conservative  Working  Men’s  As- 
sociation, with  spacious  cloak-room,  lavatories, 
Ac. ; also  billiard-room  for  two  tables,  and 
dining-room,  capable  of  accommodating  200 
persons.  On  tho  mezzanine  floor  are  provided 
retiring-rooms,  lavatories,  Ac.  On  the  first 
floor  there  is  an  entrance  through  swing  doors 
to  a large  assembly  room  90  ft.  G in.  by  40  ft., 


and  30  ft.  high.  This  hall  is  capable  of  seating 
about  930  persona,  and  has  a large  stage  pro- 
vided at  the  south  end.  At  the  opposite  end  is 
provided  a gallery  along  the  full  width  of  the 
building,  capable  of  seating  290  adults.  The 
ceiling  of  the  hall  is  eliptical  in  form,  and  the 
acoustic  qualities  are  said  to  approach  perfec- 
tion. There  is  provided  under  the  gallery  a 
large  crush-room  and  ladies’ retiring-room.  With 
regard  to  the  question  of  ventilation,  which  has 
been  well  considered,  the  extractor  in  the  roof 
has  been  provided  by  Messrs.  Kershaw,  of  Lan- 
caster. 'The  main  outlet  is  38  in.  in  diameter, 
aud  is  connected  by  a channel  to  open  orna- 
mental gratings  in  ceiling.  The.  principal 
facade  towards  Pembroke-road  is  designed  in 
the  Jacobean  style  of  architecture,  with  an  ad- 
mixture of  German  Renaissance.  It  is  faced 
with  Edwards’s  “ pressed  bricks  ” from  Ruabon 
kilns,  and  red  stone  dressings.  The  roof  is 
steep  pitched,  and  covered  with  Nendhelliton 
slates,  with  lead  hips,  terminals,  Ac.  The 
building  has  been  erected  by  Messrs.  Bell  A 
Bnrnie,  contractors,  Keble-road,  Bootle,  The 
heating,  apparatus  was  supplied  by  Mr.  I.  A. 
Buck;  the  ventilation  and  all  other  matters 
have  been  superintended  by  the  architect.  The 
furnishing  is  being  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Rum- 
ney  A Love,  Bold-street.  The  building  has 
been  designed  and  erected  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Mr.  Thomas  Cox,  of  Cook-street, 
Liverpool. 

Abergavenny. — The  extension  of  the  Joint 
Counties  Asylum,  Abergavenny,  has  now  been 
completed.  The  contract  with  Messrs.  Horsman 
A Co.  to  carry  out  tho  buildings  was  42,000/. 
The  laundry  is  a spacious  building,  having  a 
general  washhouse,  80  ft.  by  25  ft.,  well  lighted 
and  ventilated,  and  fitted  up  with  rinsing 
and  soaking  tanks,  steam  boiling-coppers,  a 
large-sized  hydro  extractor,  and  a Bradford’s 
washing-machine  ; in  close  connexion  with  these 
are  two  sets  of  drying-horses,  containing  twenty 
in  each,  heated  by  steam  coils,  the  waste  heat 
being  utilised  in  a room  formed  over  these  for 
the  purpose  of  drying  beds,  Ac.  There  is  also 
a smaller  washhoase  for  foul  linen.  The  ma- 
chinery is  driven  by  a Tangje  Bros.’  10-h-p. 
double  standard  vertical  engine,  connected  co 
horizontal  shafting  fixed  in  a brick-built  subway 
running  along  under  the  floor  of  the  wash- 
houses. Under  the  laundry  washhouse  is  a 
tank,  built  to  contain  120,000  gallons,  which 
receives  the  rain-water  from  most  of  the  build- 
ings around.  The  whole  of  this  machinery  has 
been  supplied  and  fixed  by  Messrs.  J.  A F.  May, 
engineers,  of  High  Holbom.  Tho  boiler-house 
contains  three  single-tube  Lancashire  boilers, 
18  ft.  long  and  6 ft.  diameter,  with  Galloway 
tubes.  The  dining-hall  is  107  ft.  long,  50  ft. 
wide,  and  24  ft.  to  the  roof-plate.  The  hall  is 
lighted  by  a spacious  lantern,  with  sashes  all 
round,  some  of  which  are  hung  on  centres,  and 
opened  and  closed  by  connecting  rods  and 
screw  gearing,  6 ft.  above  the  floor.  The  hall 
is  lighted  at  night  by  two  star  lights  of  sixty 
burners  each,  and  fourteen  brackets  of  three 
burners  to  each.  All  the  woodwork  is  executed 
in  pitch-pine,  and  varnished.  There  are  no 
fewer  than  eleven  entrances  to  the  room,  six  of 
which  have  wide  double  doors.  Upstairs,  the 
room  which  was  formerly  used  as  a chapel  has 
been  altered  into  two  rooms,  namely,  the  board- 
room  and  the  committee-room.  The  kitchen, 
which  is  conveniently  near  the  dining-hall,  is  a 
commodious  apartment,  fitted  up  with  the  latest 
and  most  approved  cooking  apparatus.  The 
steward's  room,  containing  the  stores,  is  a large 
room,  with  a gallery  and  side  shelves  for  stores. 
The  steward’s  office  is  divided  from  the  rest  of 
the  room  by  a glazed  division,  the  clerk’s  office 
being  similarly  formed  on  the  other  side  of  the 
room.  From  this  room  a door  opens  into  the 
baker’s  bread-room.  A door  from  this  room 
opens  into  the  bakehouse  itself.  Tho  ovens  are 
capable  of  holding  200  four- pound  loaves  at  one 
batch.  The  lavatories  and  water-closets  have 
all  the  fittings  of  modern  and  approved  descrip- 
tions. The  chapel  is  built  of  Gilwern  stone, 
with  Bath  stone  dressings.  All  the  woodwork 
is  executed  in  pitch-pine,  and  varnished.  There 
are  550  sittings,  the  aisles,  chancel,  and  com- 
munion being  executed  in  encaustic  tile  paving. 
Thebuildingis  heated  by  hot  air  from  acliamber 
under  the  vestry.  The  architects  were  Messrs. 
John  Giles  A Gough,  of  28,  Craven-street, 
Charing-cross ; and  Mr.  Thomas  Gamage,  of 
Holloway,  London,  has  been  the  clerk  of  works, 
and  has  rendered  valuable  assistance  in  carrying 
out  the  minor  details  and  requirements  of  the 
medical  staff.  The  contractors  were  Messrs. 
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P.  Horsman  & Co.,  of  T^’’olverllatT^ptoD,  Mr.  A. 
Smith  beii){?  their  foreman  of  works.  The  whoU 
of  the  locks  have  been  made  en  suite,  with 
master-keys  to  pass,  similar  locks  being  fitted 
to  the  existing  doors  in  the  old  waids,  and  were 
snpplied  by  Messrs.  Hobbs,  Ifart,  & Co.,  of 
Cheapside,  London.  The  ovens  in  the  bakery 
were  built  by  Messrs.  Smith  & Son,  of  York- 
road,  Lambeth. 


JCodIis. 

Practical  Geometry  and  Engineeriny  Draining. 

By  George  Sydenham  Cdark,  Captain  Koyal 

Engineers.  Second  edition.  London:  Spoil. 
This  work  appears  to  comprise  the  course  of 
drawing  practiced  at  Cooper’s  Hill  Schools.  It 
is  of  an  elementary  character,  carrying  the 
student  little  beyond  the  orthography  of  the 
art.  It  is  accompanied  by  some  good  advice  in 
tho  selection  of  the  best  materials  and  tools 
necessary  to  the  art,  which  W’ill  be  found  useful 
to  the  beginner.  The  art  of  drawing  bears 
much  the  same  relation  to  the  duties  of  an 
advanced  draughtsman  that  penmanship  does 
to  the  literary  man,  giving  to  him  merely  the 
power  to  convey  his  ideas  to  others.  An  author 
may  be  very  accomplished,  though  it  puzzles 
tho  printer  to  decipher  his  writing.  So  it  is 
better  to  produce  a rough  sketch  of  good  archi- 
tectural design,  or  good  engineering  work,  than 
an  elaborate  drawing  bad  in  design,  or  repre- 
senting faulty  construction.  In  this  respect 
architectural  and  engineering  drawing  differs 
entirely  from  the  work  of  the  artist.  The 
painting  finished,  the  artist's  work  is  done.  The 
engineer's  drawing  is  but  preliminary  to  the 
commencement  of  the  work. 

Perhaps  the  most  useful  application  of  accu- 
rate drawing  is  to  the  solution  of  mechanical 
problems,  which,  from  their  irregularity  and 
complexity,  defy  any  other  process;  that  shows 
how  proper  clearance  is  to  be  attained  in  ma- 
chinery in  motion,  and  determines  the  strains  on 
structural  forms.  Not  that  slovenly  drawing  is 
ever  desirable,  but  that  beauty  in  a drawing 
should  alw’ays  be  sacrificed  to  utility,  except 
where  beauty  is  the  end  to  bo  attained,  as  in 
architectural  elevations,  &c.  The  author  claims 
that  care  has  been  bestowed  on  the  plates,  that 
they  may  be,  as  far  as  possible,  examples  of 
drawing,  and  justly  remarks  that,  by  a strange 
irony  illustrations  to  works  of  the  kind  are  too 
often  more  fitted  to  serve  as  warnings  than  as 
guides  to  the  student. 

The  illustrations  have  certainly  not  escaped 
the  usual  irony,  at  least  as  far  as  tho  curves  are 
concerned.  Most  of  the  ellipses  may  serve  as 
warnings  to  the  student.  Out  of  some  twenty 
or  more  illustrated  there  are  only  two  or  three 
which  would  pass  muster  if  examined  by  an 
experienced  draughtsman.  They  appear  to 
have  been  built  up  of  circular  arcs,  and  the 
positions  of  the  centre  often  badly  chosen.  The 
usual  too  familiar  result  has  necessarily  fol- 
lowed. ^ Where,  however,  the  figures  are  formed 
of  straight  lines  they  are  very  good,  and  the 
perspective  illustration  is  excellent.  The  ex- 
amples of  sciography  are  of  a very  elementary 
description,  and  will  afford  little  assistance  to 
the  architectural  draughtsman  in  the  complex 
cases  which  be  continually  encounters. 

As  a text-book  this  work  will  be  found  useful 
to  the  young  beginner,  more  especially  tho 
chapter  on  Perspective,  and  the  generally  good 
advice  given  for  the  selection  of  instruments, 
and  for  the  manipulation  of  materials.  The 
plates  in  this  edition  are  bound  separately,  a 
form  more  converient  for  reference  while  read- 
ing the  text,  but  rather  inconvenient  for  the 
library  when  bound  in  volumes  differing  so 
much  in  size.  The  class  questions  and  examples 
are  numerous  and  well  selected,  and  will  afford 
good  practice  to  the  more  advanced  student. 


Wood  Block  Flooring. — IVe  hear  good 
reports  of  the  improved  wood-block  flooring 
patented  by  Mr.  Lowe,  of  the  Cement  and 
Wood  Pavement  Works,  Farnworth.  The  wood 
blocks,  long  and  narrow,  are  laid  in  a patent 
preservative  composition,  on  a floor  composed 
of  a system  of  iron  beams  and  cross  joists  com- 
bined with  cement  concrete.  A correspondent 
states  that  in  his  warehouse  heavy  goods  have 
been  trucked  over  a space  (5  ft.  wide)  of  this 
flooring  for  two  years  and  a half  without  the 
displacement  or  damage  of  a single  block. 
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MEETINGS. 

.S.V.TURDAY,  Jan.  19. 

.•Irtwarts’  Technical  Association  (1,  Adam-street, 
Adelphi). — Paper  by  Mr.  A.  Harland,  A.R.I.B.A. 
8 p.m. 

Monday,  Jan.  21. 

Royal  Institute  of  British  Arckited.’i. — Col.  the 
Hod.  A.  Parnell  (lute  RE.),  on  “The  Action  of 
Lightning  Strokes  in  regard  to  the  Metals  and 
Chimneysof  Buildings.”  8 p.m. 

Royal  Acadetny. — Mr.  J.  E.  Hodgson,  R.A.,  on 
“Arc  as  influeneed  by  Michelangelo.”  8 p.m. 

London  Instil ullon. — Mr.  H,  H.  Statham,  on 
“ Ornament.”  5 p.m. 

Tl’esdat,  Jan.  22. 

Surveyors'  Institution.  — Etudents'  Preliminary 
Examination. 

InsiUntion  of  Civil  Engineers. — Mr.  William 
Ilaekney,  B.Sc.,  Assoc. -M.  Inst.  C.E.,  on  “The 
Adoption  of  Standard  Forms  of  Test  Pieces  for 
Bars  and  Plates.”  8 p.m. 

Royal  Iiutitvtion.  — Mr.  Reginald  Stuart  Poole  on 
“The  Study  of  Coins  and  Medals."  3 p.m. 

Wednesday,  Jan.  23. 

Surveyors'  I nstitiuion.  — Students’  Preliminary 
Examination  (continued). 

Society  of  Ads. — Mr.  William  Lant  Carpenter, 
B.A.,  on  “ Science  'reaching  in  Elementary 
Schools”  (Sir  John  Lubbock  in  the  chair).  8 p.m. 

Thursday,  Jan.  24. 

West  London  School  of  vlrt. — Presentation  of 
Prizes,  aud  Address  by  Mr.  J.  Corayns  C.u-r. 
8 p.m. 

Society  of  Anthiuaries, — (1)  Major  Cooper,  F.S.A., 
“On  a Siixon  Interment  in  Toddiugton  Parish, 
Beds”;  (2)  Mr.  Aug.  W.  Franks,  F.K.S.,  and 
Mr.  C.  S.  Percival,  LL.D.,  “On  a Collection  of 
Italian  Seal-boxes  and  Matrices  of  Seals  exhibited 
by  permission  of  tho  Duke  of  BuccJeuch.”  8 p.m. 

Society  of  Arts  {Apnlied  Chemistry  and  Physics 
Section). — Professor  Wanklyn  on  “The  Manufac- 
ture of  Gas  from  Limed  Coal.”  8 p.m. 

London  Institution. — Mr.  W.  A.  Barrett  on 
“ Mozart’s  Operatic  Works.”  7 p.m. 

Friday,  Jan.  25. 

University  College. — Professor  C.  T.  Newton  on 
“ Lyeian  Rock  Tombs.”  4 p.m. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  {Students'  Meeting). 
— Mr.  James  Johnstone  Bourne  on  “ The  Expendi- 
ture of  Power  in  Steamship  Propulsion.”  7 p.m. 

Saturday,  Jan.  26. 

Architectural  A.Mocfa<io?i.— Visit  to  the  New 
Council  Chamber,  Guildhall,  and  new  offices  in 
Lime-street.  Assemble  in  Guildhall  at  3 p.m. 


glisallams. 

Electrical  Engineering. — The  second  of  a 
course  of  lectures  on  “ Electrical  Engineering,’’ 
by  Mr.  Jno.  C.  Fell,  M.I.M.E.,  Ac.,  was  delivered 
on  the  evening  of  January  14  in  the  reading- 
room  of  the  Society  of  Engineers,  Victoria- 
street,  Westminster,  Mr.  T.  Hovenden,  member 
of  the  council,  in  the  chair.  The  lecturer  com- 
menced with  an  explanation  of  the  generation 
of  a galvanic  electrical  current  from  chemical 
reaction,  explaining  clearly  the  chemical  changes 
taking  place  in  the  cell.  The  lecturer  then 
gave  a very  useful  list  of  the  chief  commercial 
galvanic  batteries  at  present  in  use,  with  details 
of  tho  various  positive  and  negative  elements. 

E 

An  explanation  of  the  formula  Q = —followed 

with  its  various  adaptations  to  alternative  com- 
binations of  batteries  in  partial  series  aud  partial 
parallel  arc.  The  comparison  between  single 
and  double  celled  batteries  was  fully  gone  into, 
and  the  effect  of  the  double  cell  on  increased 
internal  resistance  was  clearly  explained.  The 
practical  adaptation  of  batteries  to  electrolysis, 
electro-plating,  or  lighting  purposes  was  fully 
discussed,  and  the  lecture  terminated  with  some 
new  theoretical  views  expounded  by  the  lecturer 
upon  the  value  of  dispensing  as  far  as  possible 
with  internal  fluid  resistance. 

City  of  London  College. — Of  the  thirty- 
four  students  from  the  City  of  London  College, 
who  sat  for  the  Building  Construction  examina- 
tion of  the  Science  and  Art  Department  in  May 
last,  not  one  failed.  Two  passed  in  honours, 
thirteen  in  the  advanced  stage,  and  nineteen  in 
the  elementary  stage ; there  were  eleven  first- 
class  certificates.  The  only  failures  in  ten 
years  have  been  eight  honours,  one  advaneed, 
and  six  elementary,  out  of  211  students  exa- 
mined ; or  an  average  success  in  all  stages  of 
ninety-three  per  cent.,  whereas  the  general 
I average  of  the  kingdom  is  under  sixty  per 
cent. 
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The  Weather  and  the  Public  Health  in 

1883, — In  view  of  the  satisfactory  condition 
of  the  public  health  in  1883,  judg'ed  by  the 
national  death-rate,  which,  so  far  as  is  at  present 
known,  did  not  exceed  the  low  rate  of  19'5  per 
1,000,  it  is  interesting  to  consider  one  or  two  of 
the  principal  meteorological  features  of  the  year 
derived  from  daily  observations  at  the  Royal 
Observatory,  Greenwich.  The  mean  tempera- 
ture of  the  year  was  40'3%  against  4S'9°  and 
49'7'^  in  1881  and  1882,  and  was  0'8°  above  the 
average  mean  in  100  years.  Compared  with  the 
same  mean  standard,  February  was  exceptionally 
mild,  aud  March  as  exceptionally  bleak  and  cold. 
Tho  mean  temperature  of  August  showed  an 
excess.  With  these  exceptions  the  monthly- 
mean  temperature  differed  but  slightly  from  tho 
averages.  Tho  only  marked  effects  produced  by 
the  temperature  was  a considerable  temporary 
increase  of  mortality  due  to  the  cold  March, 
which  more  than  balanced  the  favourable  effect 
of  the  mild  February  ; and  a sudden  increase  of 
infantile  diarrhoea  fatality,  due  to  the  excess  of 
temperature  in  August.  The  temperature  of 
each  of  the  last  four  months  of  the  year  being 
slightly  above  the  respective  average,  un- 
doubtedly conduced  to  the  low  mortality  of  the 
last  quarter  of  the  year.  Rain  was  measured  at 
Greenwich,  on  173  days  in  1883,  to  tho  aggre- 
gate amount  of  21’9  in.,  showing  a deficiency  of 
3 4 in.,  compared  with  the  average  amount 
in  sixty  • one  years.  The  deficiency  of 
rainfall  was  most  marked  in  March,  August, 
and  December;  whereas  the  months  show- 
ing the  largest  excess  were  February  and 
September.  The  amount  of  bright  sun- 
shine recorded  in  the  year  was  1,241  hours, 
differing  but  slightly  from  the  amount  in 
each  of  the  five  preceding  years,  excepting 
only  1879,  when  the  amount  fell  to  983  hours. 
Tho  sunshine  exceeded  the  average  in  August, 
but  showed  a marked  deficiency  in  December. 
The  weather  in  1883  was,  on  the  -u'hole,  fairly 
favourable  to  health,  being  free  from  severe 
frost  in  winter  and  from  excessive  summer 
heat.  It  is,  however,  mainly  to  other  causee 
that  we  must  look  for  an  explanation  of  the  low 
death-rate  of  the  year. — The  Lancet. 

Ne-w  Altar  and  Reredos,  Great  Grimsby. 
A new  altar  has  just  been  erected  by  the  Hon. 
Mrs.  Fraser,  in  the  Chantry  Chapel  of  the 
Sacred  Heart,  in  the  R.C.  Church  of  St.  Mary,. 
Great  Grimsby.  In  the  centre  of  the  reredos 
is  a statue  of  Our  Lord,  in  a niche  with 
octagonal  canopy,  a perforated  tracery  spire, 
with  crocheted  gables,  pinnacles,  finials,  and 
supported  on  either  side  by  statues  of  Sfc.  Mary 
Magdalen  and  St.  John  the  Beloved,  in  their 
niches,  standing  on  a richly-carved  projecting 
bracket  and  canopies,  supported  by  marble 
shafts,  and  finished  by  an  elaborate  carved  and 
perforated  cresting.  The  altar  front  is  deeply- 
recessed,  havingtbroc  moulded  panels ; the  centre 
one  contains  a carved  monogram  of  the  Sacred 
Heart,  with  a crown  of  thorn.'i  and  rays  of  light, 
and  on  each  side  are  sculptured  angels  in 
adoration.  Above  the  altar  is  the  Tabernacle, 
terminating  with  a crocheted  gable  richly 
carved  and  supported  on  marble  columns.  On 
each  side  is  a marble  super -altar,  behind 
which  are  richly-moulded  panels  with  inlaiil 
marbles.  Tho  centre  portion  of  the  architects’ 
design  only  is  now  erected,  but  when  complete 
the  reredos  will  be  continued  on  each  side  of 
the  chapel.  The  whole  is  from  the  designs  of 
Messrs.  Pugin  & Pugin,  of  London  and  Rams- 
gate, and  e.xecuted  by  Messrs.  Boulton  & Sons, 
the  well  • known  architectoral  sculptors,  of 
Cheltenham. 

Lectures  on  Arcliitectnre  and  Sculpture 
at  the  Royal  Academy.  — The  following 
courses  of  lectures  to  the  students  of  the 
Academy  have  been  arrangedfor;  Architecture: 
Feb.  7 and  14,  “ Ancient  Egyptian  Architec- 
ture,” by  Mr.  R.  Stuart  Poole ; Feb.  18, 
“ Colour  applied  inside  Buildings  : Marble  and 
Mosaic,”  and  Feb.  25,  “Stained  Glass  and  Paint- 
ing,” by  Mr.  GeorgeAitchi3on,A.R.A.  Sculpture: 
Feb.  21,  “ On  the  Monuments  of  Ancient  Art 
which  have  been  discovered  between  the  time 
of  Winckelman  and  1850,”  by  Mr.  C.  T.  New- 
ton, C.B.;  Feb.  28,  “On  the  Monuments  of 
Ancient  Art  which  have  been  discovered  since 
1850,”  also  by  Mr.  Newton.  Mr.  Poynter,  R.A.. 
will  lecture  on  “Sculpture”  on  March  3 and 
March  10. 

Technical  Schocla  at  Nottingham.  — 

The  Technical  Schools  in  carpentry,  lace- 
making,  &c.,  in  connexion  with  the  University 
College,  Nottingham,  will  be  formally  opened 
by  Sir  Frederick  Bramwell  on  the  24bh  inst. 
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Celtic  and  Roman  Britain. — An  interest- 
jing  lecture  on  this  subject  was  delivered  on 
i January  10,  before  a crowded  theatre  at  the 
; London  Institution  by  Mr.  Alfred  Tylor,  F.G.S. 

. It  was  illustrated  by  numerous  drawings  of 
i remarkable  antiquities.  Some  of  them  boro 
I Eastern  symbols,  others  were  purely  Homan 
! in  character,  others  again  of  British  origin. 
1 Besides  a number  from  Lydney,  they  mostly 
j belonged  to  the  Roman  remains  beneath  War- 
I wick-square,  explored  by  the  lecturer  himself, 

I or  to  the  magnificent  Roman  villa  with  its 

• appendages  which  have  been  so  tliox'oughly  ex- 
( cavated  during  the  last  years  near  Brading  by 
I the  Messrs.  Price.  It  was  pointed  out  that 
1 these  Roman  remains  illustrate  the  littlo-known 
! rites  of  the  Persian  Sun-god  Mithra,  whose 

mysteries  were  introduced  into  Italy  about  the 
j beginning  of  the  Christian  era.  Mr.  Tylor’s 
lecture  on  this  subject  at  the  Royal  Institution 
will  be  remembered  by  those  who  heard  it. 
; Mr.  Tylor  had  prepared  a map  of  all  the  Roman 
I roads  which  are  still  in  use  as  great  trade  high- 
, w-ays  at  the  present  time,  and  he  pointed  out 
how  large  a number  of  them  converged  at 
Winchester  (Venta  Belgarum),  which  was 
1 evidently  used  as  a general  entrepot  for  convey- 
ing the  metallurgical  products  of  Britain  to  the 
1 Continent.  So  many  British  sepulchral  mounds 
■ were  to  be  found  on  some  of  these  routes  that 
. they  must  have  been  chariot  or  horse  routes 

• centuries  before  the  Roman  occupation  of  our 
islaud.  Then  from  Winchester  the  tin,  iron, 
and  lead  from  Cornwall  and  Wales  could  be 
carried  to  Beaulieu,  tlicnce  eight  miles  to 
Staus-ore  Point, — a name  etymologically  con- 
nected with  the  word  stannum,  tin, — to  the 
shores  of  the  Solent.  This  point  was  but  a 
couple  of  miles  from  Gurnard’s  Bay,  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  whence  there  was  an  easy  road 

I to  Brading,  a very  safe  port.  The  lecturer  went 
I cu  to  refer  to  the  Celtic  invention  of  the  well- 
I known.  Ogham  characters, — an  achievement 
! which  he  thought  correspondent  with  the  high 
, metallurgical  and  artistic  skill  shown  in  ancient 
I Celtic  jewellery. 

Train  LigRting  by  Direct  Eiectricity.— 
lu  the  few  examples  of  railway-carriage  lighting 
I by  electricity  which  have  hitherto  come  under 
our  notice,  batteries,  either  secondary  or  primary, 
have  formed  the  sources  of  the  iliiiminatiug 
power.  Recently,  however,  an  experiment  in 
train  lighting  by  direct  electricity  has  been 
successfully  made,  and  is  being  continued  on  the 
Metropolitan  District  Railway  in  connexion  with 
one  of  the  suburban  trains  running  from  Hio-h- 
etreet,  Kensington,  to  Putney.  In  carrying  this 
out,  a Siemens  dynamo  and  a Williams  three- 
cylinder  engine  are  placed  iii  a luggatye-van 
which  is  attached  to  the  train.  lu  the  van  is 
also  a small  boiler  from  which  steam  is  supplied 
to  the  engine.  The  carriages  are  lighted  by 
means  of  a total  of  twenty-eight  Swan  incan- 
descence lamps  of  twenty  candle-power  each, 
which  give  a very  brilliant  light.  The  present 
machinery  was  designed  for  a longer  train,  and, 
in  addition  to  the  lamps  in  the  carriages,  there 
are  about  thirty  in  the  van,  which  are  always 
I lighted  when  the  others  are.  The  object  of  this 
: is  to  ascertain  the  exact  cost  of  working  a 
I sufficient  number  of  lights  for  the  longer  trains, 
■which  are  usually  fitted  with  fifty  ordinary  gas- 
i lamps.  The  results  of  the  trial  of  the  light  so 
I far  are  considered  very  satisfactory. 

Bispham. — The  unveiling  of  the  stained- 
I glass  window  presented  to  the  new  church 
: lit  Bispham,  near  Blackpool,  by  the  Free- 
masons  of  the  Fylde,  will  take  place  ou  the 
! 29t,h  inst.  The  ceremony  will  bo  performed 
; by  Bro.  the  Earl  of  Lathom,  D.G.M.,  and  Prov. 
G.M.  of  West  Lancashire.  The  subject  of  the 
! centre  compartment  of  the  window  is  “ The 
' Good  Samaritan,”  with  the  text,  “ Go  thou  and 
do  likewise,”  on  a rich  ornamental  base.  In  the 
opening  on  the  left  is  Abraham’s  intended 
sacrifice  of  Isaac,  with  the  text,  ‘‘  Lay  not  thy 
' baud  upon  the  lad  ” ; and  the  right  opening  is 
tilled  'with  King  Solomon  kneeling  before  the 
altar,  and  dedicating  the  temple  to  the  worship 
of  Jehovah,  with  the  legend,  ” Hearken  Thou 
to  the  supplication  of  Thy  servant.”  These 
subjects  are  all  surmounted  by  rich  foliated 
canopies  on  a ruby  ground,  and  at  the  bottom 
of  the  window  is  an  inscription  recording  the 
gift  of  the  window,  which  has  been  executed 
by  Messrs.  Ward  & Hughes,  Frith-street,  Soho- 
equara. 

St.  Mary’s  Church,  Par  Cotton. — A con- 
tract has  been  entered  into  for  the  erection  of  a 
permanent  building  for  3,3401.  The  architect 
is  Mr.  Holding,  of  Northampton. 


The  Wilberforce  Statue  at  Hull. — The 
Townhall  of  Hull  has  just  received  an  addition 
to  its  collection  of  marble  statues  of  tbe  town’s 
departed  w'orthies,  in  the  gift  to  the  Corpora- 
tion, by  Mr.  Henry  Briggs,  ex-Sheriff,  of  a 
heroic  figure  of  William  Wilberforce,  the  Eman- 
cipator. Tbe  statue  is  the  tvork  of  W.  Day 
Keyworth,  jun.  The  likeness  shows  Wilber- 
force in  advanced  years.  The  statue  was 
unveiled  on  Tuesday  last  by  the  Bishop  of 
Newcastle. 

Denmead. — The  first  of  a series  of  contem- 
plated windows  has  just  been  erected  in  All 
Saints’  Church,  Denmead,  Hants.  It  consists 
of  two  lights,  representing  the  “ Walk  to 
Emmaus”  and  the  “Ascension.”  The  artists 
are  Messrs.  Mayer  & Co.,  who  have  prepared 
designs  for  all  the  windows  in  the  church. 


TENDERS. 

For  rebuilding  tbe  Freeniasona'  liall,  Great  Queen- 
street.  Mr.  Horace  Jones,  arehitoct.  Quantities  by 
Messrs.  Reddall  & Son  ; — 

Holland  & Hunnen £5,563  0 0 

Perry  & Co 6,360  0 0 

Axford ,5,2  0 0 0 

Lascelles 5,160  0 0 

Chappell 6,120  0 0 

Colls  & Sons  6,01>1  0 0 

Nifjhtingale  4.831  0 0 

Boyce  -1,680  0 0 

Couder 4,5  0 o 0 

Maccyi  Sons' 1,313  0 0 

• Wo  arc  iiiTormed  that  this  tender,  with  two  others, 
was  rejected  in  consequence  ot  alteration  in  form  of 
tender. 

Tenders  for  sowerin",  lere  ling,  kerbing,  metalling,  and 
maki’  g good  two  of  the  streets  within  the  Fmchley 
district  for  the  Fincbley  Local  Board.  Mr.  George  AV. 
Brumell,  Suneyor; — 

Brownlow  Groneisen 
Road.  Road. 

H.J.  Shepherd £628  7 0 ...  £ >28  7 0! 

McKenzie  AVilliams  & Co...  Ill  0 0...  1)4  0 0 

P.  G.  Pound 1'7  n 0 ...  427  0 0 

J.  Pizzey  305  0 0 ...  400  0 0 

Nowo  1 a Robsou 337  0 0 ...  387  0 0 

G.  Bell  376  0 0 ...  376  0 0 

T.  Adams  359  0 0 ...  36«  0 0 

J.  Bottcrill  35t  0 0 ...  353  0 0 

.I.Scbofield  315  17  2 ...  315  17  2 

AVin.  Lloyd,' Kilburn  Park  209  15  0 ...  209  16  0! 

’ Accepted. 

For  new  warehouses,  Jfos.  10  i U,  Little  Trinity-lanc, 
London.  Mr.  U.  H.  Collins,  architect,  61,  Old  Broad- 
street  ; — 

Ockenden  £2,593  0 0 

Boyce  2,283  0 0 

A9h[y&  Horner  2,257  0 0 

Morter 2,251  0 0 

Colls 2,2i9  0 0 

Downs 2,180  0 0 

Shepherd  2,177  0 0 

Roberts  2,173  12  0 

Greenwood 2,129  0 0 

Croaker  2,024  0 0 

For  alterations  and  additions  to  tbe  Norwich  Medical 
Institute.  Mr.  A.  F.  Sc..tt,  architect,  Norwich.  Quan- 
tities supplied 

T.  C.  K.  King  £493  0 0 

AA'.  Jerrayu  457  0 0 

\V.  E.  Bailey  397  0 0 

R.  W.  Dawes 397  0 0 

AV.  North  395  0 0 

R.  AA^.  Bennett 393  0 0 

S.  Bloy  & Co 392  10  0 

J.  Barnard 331  0 0 

•T.  Hum 376  0 0 

J.  AV.  Lacey 370  0 0 

S.  Chapman  369  0 0 

T.  AV.  Rutland 356  0 0 

J.  Young  & Son  319  0 0 

N.  Hunh 310  0 0 

G.  Hammond  310  0 0 

E.  C.  Cecks  (accepted) 3.3  u 0 

For  rebuilding  draper’s  shop,  for  Mr.  W.  Ilott  (lately 
destroyed  b,T  lire),  Bridewell-alley,  Norwich.  Mr.  A.  F. 
Scott,  architect.  Quantities  supplied 

J.  Hum £683  10  0 

E,  AVegg...  646  0 0 

T.  AV.  itutland 6i0  0 0 

H.  Lacpy  650  0 0 

S.  Bloy  & Co 62  ' 0 0 

J.  Young  & Sods  (accepted)  595  0 0 

For  additions  and  alterations  to  No.  10,  Trinity-square, 
Tower  Hill,  E.C.  Mr.  Jason  Cutler,  surveyor: — 

Homer  & Co.,  Holborn  (accepted) £9D  10  0 

(No  competition.) 

For  tbe  construction  of  stoneware  and  iron  p'po  sewer  in 
Marsh  Gate-lane,  and  the  Pudding  Mill  niver,  Strat- 
ford, for  the  AVest  Ham  Local  Board.  Mr.  Lewis 
Angell,  engineer.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  K.  L.  Curtis  & 
Sod  : — 

Monday  &5on  £3,089  0 0 

Bottoms  2,H49  0 0 

dnekson,  .John  2,6/5  0 0 

Botterill,  J.AV 2,5ii8  0 0 

AVtseA  Wilson 2,550  0 0 

Adams  2,4.50  0 0 

J.  AV.  & J.  Neave 2,h7:1  0 0 

Standen  y,350  0 0 

J.  Bell  (accepted) 2,-/9  • 0 0 

Burling  4 Co 2,)57  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  a villa  re->idene’  in  Burleigh  Park- 
r.iad  Addlesfone.  for  Mr.  Ihomas  AV-'cdii  g Wcediug,  J.P. 

Mr,  Charles  Welch,  Chert sey,  ar  hiieet  hioI  'iir»  eyor  ; j 

James  Harris £l,9i)  l 0 0 

.lames  Marlin  l,7i3  0 0 

Rickard  J.  Hunt  (accepted) 1,650  0 0 | 


For  the  erection  of  n school  in  Brecknock-road,  Camden 
Town,  for  the  London  School  Board.  Mr.  E.  E.  Robton, 
architect : — 


Turtle  A Appleton  

£4,265 

Goodman  

Reading  

3,739 

illiains 

Stimpson 

3.563 

Smith  

Scrivener 

Shurmur 

Bangs  

3.392 

Atherton  A Latta 

Patman  

3,285 

Brass  

C.  AVall  

Jerrard  

AA  all  Bros 

For  the  erection  of  schools  in  the  Malmesbiiry-rf 
Ford,  for  the  London  School  Board.  Mr.  E.  R, 
architect 


Johnson 

Goodman  

Pritchard 

Kirk  & Randall  

Hook  ik  Co 

Gei.try  

Putman 

Smith 

Wood 

Bangs  . ..  

Lawrence 

Grover  

Stimpson  

Oldrey  

Boyce 

Brass  

AVall  Bros 

C.  AVall 

Cox 

Atherton  & Latta  

Shurmur  

Jerrard 

Perry  & Co 

For  the  erection  of  a school 
Ford,  for  the  London  School  Board, 
architect 

Johnson 

Wood 

Boyce 

Pritchard  

Kirk  it  Randall  

Gentry 

Goodman 

Patman 

Lawrence 

Grover  

Bangs 

Hook-&  Co 

Oldrey  

Brass 

Smith 

C.  AVall 

Scrivener 

Jerrard 

Cox 

Atherton  & Latta  

Shurmur  

Wall  Bros  

Perry  A Co 


..£13,051 
..  13,422 
..  12,725 
12,724 
..  13,677 
..  12,630 
..  1-2,588 
..  12.615 
..  12,496 
..  13,475 
..  12,417 
..  12,325 
..  32,2.54 
..  12,':3-) 
..  12,216 
..  32  200 
. l'L186 
..  12,168 
..  12,114 
..  12,100 
..  13,989 
..  11,941 
..  11,868 


For  building  new  schools  at  Grange 
wark  Division,  for  the  School  Board 
E.  R.  Robson,  architect.  Quantities  I 
Green 

Appleton  

Johnson  

Lalhcy  Bros 

Marsland  

Downs  

Shepherd  

Lawrance 

Bangs 

Tongue 

Hook  

Patman 

Grover  

Cox, 

Brass 

Atherton  & Liitta  

AA’ali  

Hart  . 

Stimpson  

AA'all  Bros 

Kirk  & Randall 

Jerrard 

Oldrey  ..  


the  Smeed-rosJ,  Old 
Mr.  E.  K.  Robson, 

..£15,039  0 0 
,.  16,303  0 0 
. 16,180  0 0 
..  35,165  0 0 
..  15,093  0 0 
14,991  0 0 
..  14,000  0 0 
. 14,643  0 0 
. 14,696  0 0 
. 14,45/  0 0 
. 11,310  0 0 
. 1 4,296  0 (I 
. 14,231  0 0 
. 11,214  0 0 
. 14,179  0 0 
..  11,118  0 0 
..  14,113  0 0 
..  3 4,093  0 0 
..  14,080  0 0 
,.  14,000  0 0 
. 13,986  0 0 
. 33  930  0 <1 
. 13  815  0 0 


road,  in  IhcSoulh- 
for  London.  Mr. 
ly  Mr.  T.  Thornton 

£12,573  0 0 
..  ll,54i  0 (I 
,.  11,243  0 U 
..  11,230  0 0 
11,180  0 0 
, 11,111  0 0 
. 10,930  0 0 
. 10,910  0 0 
1 ,0  6 0 (I 
,.  10,834  0 0 
1",833  0 l> 

. 10,833  0 0 
. 10,829  0 0 
. 10,800  0 0 
. 10,800  0 0 
10,793 
. 10,759 


0 0 
10,755  0 0 
10.6  9 0 0 

10. . 559  0 u 

10. . -,21  0 0 
10,450  0 0 

30.4.39  0 O 
10,395  0 0 


For  the  first  portion  of  new  achools  at  We.st  filver- 
town,  for  the  West  Ham  School  Board.  Mr.  J.  T. 
Newman,  architect,  2,  Fen-court,  Fenchurch-streot,  E C. 
Quantities  by  Messrs.  Curtis  & Suns ; — 

Holland  £5.485  0 0 

Priestley  & Guraev 5,052  0 0 

l.ake  & Co T 4,990  0 0 

J.  Brickell 4,978  0 0 

North  Bros 4,915  0 0 

C.  H.Hunt  4’946  0 0 

B.  K.  Nightingale  4.844  0 0 

C.  Cox -4,799  0 <1 

Uearle  A Son 4,793  0 0 

J.  Catley .4’774  0 u 

G.  J.  Hoskiiigs 4,767  0 0 

A Reed  6,753  0 i) 

AV.  Shumiur 4,581  0 0 

Parfett 4,366  0 ii 

Howell  A Son 4,390  0 0 

Magee  A Co 4,207  0 0 

AV.  Gregar 4,066  0 0 


Forthe  erecti*  n of  two 
Walti  n-on-Thames.  Mr. 
survcfor — 

8.  AVoods  

F.  Peters 

R.  J.  Hunt 

J.FnrIey  

J.  Marlin  (ai-ceptcil) 


villas  in  Burwood  Paik  road, 
Charles  Wc-ch,  architc  t a.,d 

.ei  129  0 0 

1,120  <T  0 

998  0 -> 
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For  the  conetmctioo  of  a new  sewer  for  the  drainage  of 
South  Eitham,  for  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works.  Sir 
J.  Bazalgette,  engineer 

Bottoms  Bros £39,970  0 0! 

Pearson 34,890  0 0 

BeadelBros 33,174  0 0 

Nowell  &,  Robson  32,750  0 0 

Neare 32,500  0 0 

Williams  & Wallington 31,200  0 0 

Killinghack  29,500  0 0 

Ford  & Ererett  29,600  0 0 

Webster  2.8,300  0 0 

Hill  Bros 27.422  5 9 

Mowlem  & Co 26,34S  0 0 

Kellett  23,500  0 0 

G.  Stevenson*  19,995  0 0! 

* Accepted,  subject  to  inquiries. 

For  the  erection  of  an  infants’ school,  Crockett's-lane’ 
Smethwick,  for  the  Harborae  School  Board.  Messrs. 
J.  P.  Sharp  A Co.,  architects,  40,  Cherry  - street, 
Birmingham  : — 

a.  H.  Marshall £3,289  0 0 

J.  Qarlick  3,200  0 0 

Harley  & Son..,. 3,098  0 0 

If.  Smith  & Son  3,055  0 0 

Whitehouse  A Jones  3,039  0 0 

Jeffery  & Son  3,000  0 0 

Walton  Bros,  (accepted)  2,995  0 0 


For  “barrack”  buildings  (exclusive  of  seating  and 
lighting),  and  allowing  for  old  materials,  for  the  Salvation 
Army,  on  the  site  of  the  Royal  Oak,  Park-street, 
Leamington.  Mr.  E.  J.  Sherwood,  architect,  101,  Queen 
Victoria-street,  London.  Quantities  supplied: — 

Cxarlick,  Birniiuoh.im  £2,C50  0 0 

G.  F.  Smith,  MUverton,  Leamington  2,180  0 0 
W.  Robbins,  Coten  End,  Warwick...  2,070  0 0 

J.  Inwood,  Mnlvern  (too  late)  2, 0-1.3  0 0 

J.  Fell,  Leamington 2,012  0 0 

W.  Lessaraan,  Leamington  1,94)  0 0 

W.  Griffin,  Corpe  Hills,  Wimbourne  1,9^  0 0 

T.  Bailey,  Leamington  1,735  0 0 

W.  Gascoyne,  Leamington  1,729  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  engineering  works,  Bute  Docks- 
Cardiff,  for  the  Wallsend  Slipway  ond  Engineering 
Company  (Limited).  Quantities  by  Mr.  S.  Rooney, 
Cardiff:— 

C.  Shephard,  Cardiff  (accepted)  £7,200  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  stables  in  George-street,  Camber- 
well. Mr.  James  AV.  Irwin,  architect : — 

H.  Burman  A Sous,  Kennington  (accepted)  £1G4 

For  making  now  roads  and  surface-water  drains  on  the 
Beach  Hill  Park  Estate,  Hadley  : — 

Marriott,  Tottenham  £6,439  0 0 

AVilson,  Walthamstow  6,262  0 0 

Dunmore.  Hornsey 6,060  0 0 

Pizzey,  Hornsey  5,650  0 0 

Harris,  Camberwell 6,320  p 0 

JLloyd,  Kilburn  4,798  0 0 


For  drainage  works.  Great  Yarmouth.  Contract  “D." 
Mr.  J.  Wm.  Cockrill,  Borough  Surveyor:— 

Cook,  Bennett,  A Thew,  Spalding  ...  £2,499  0 0 

Beadle  Bros.,  Erith,  Kent  2,470  0 0 

Neave,  London 2,406  0 0 

Want,  Yarmouth 2,309  10  0 

T.  Cosham,  Newark 2,250  0 0 

R.  Nudd,  Yarmouth  2,227  9 6 

Downing,  Norwich  2,100  0 0 

BotterilT,  London 2,089  0 0 

Harbert,  Yarmouth 1,932  0 0 

W.  AVood,  Chelmsford  1,870  0 0 

Cork  A Beech,  Yarmouth 1,810  0 0 

Cowdery,  Newent,  Gloucestershire  ...  1,788  0 0 

Bennett,  Ipswich 1,730  0 0 

Gibson,  Exeter 1,710  0 0 

J.  Hayward,  Eastbourne  (accepted)  1,655  0 0 

R.  Nicholson,  Brentwood 1.66)  10  6| 

[Surveyor’s  estimate,  £l,950.j 

For  erecting  roof  over  purifiers  at  the  Sevenoaks  Gas 
Works.  Mr.  A.  Penny,  engineer: — 

Extra  for  wood 
columns. 

Punnott  £496  0 0 £35  6 0 

Constable  49)  0 0 26  0 0 

Wiltshire  -16)  0 0 28  0 0 

DurtneU  359  0 0 27  0 0 


For  erecting  eight  villa-residences  at  Birchington  Bay 
E'«tate,  Kent,  for  the  Birchington  Bay  Estate  Company 
(Limited).  Mr.  E.  C.  Homer,  architect.  Mansion  H^us'e 
Chambers  :— 

Waterman  (accepted) £2,700  0 0 


For  footpath  improvements  for  the  Beckenham  Local 
Board.  Mr.  Geo.  B.  Carlton,  Assoc.-Mem.  Inst.  C.E., 
engineer  and  surveyor 

Alldred  A Co.,  Hammersmith  £9,742  11  4 

AVheeler  A Hindle.Bankside  9,023  4 3 

J.  Gabriel,  Lambeth  8,986  1 2 3 

Ambrose  A Son,  Bath 8,483  2 3 

Tho  A’ictoria  Stone  Company,  Kings- 

land-road  8,334  16  3 

Hill  Bros  , High  Wycombe  7,741  3 4 

T.  Free,  High  AVycorabe  7,66)  9 11 

C,  Hunt,  High  Wycombe  7,540  4 10 

AVoodhara  A Fry,  Greenwich  7,33)  2 2 

A.  Palmer,  Biiiuingham  7,287  7 5 

J.  Mowlem  A Co.,  AVestminster 7,261  6 3 

Kellett  A Bentley,  4,QueenA'ictoria- 

atreet  6,918  1 0 

E.  A W,  lies.  South  AVimbledon  ...  6,615  18  6 

G.  B._  Marshall,  Brighton 6,871  18  8 

[Engineer  and  surveyor’s  estimate,  7,249L  6s.  3d.] 

For  additions  to  the  AVaverley  Hotel,  Claefon-on-Sea. 
Mr.  Charles  Bell,  architect,  Dasbwood  Hou’e,  New 
Broad-street.  Quantities  by  Mr.  H.  Lovegrove,  26,  Budge- 
row : — 

Foster  A Dicksee £3,799  0 0 

Porter 3,796  0 0 

Saunders 3,730  0 0 

Martin 3,667  0 0 

AVood  3,490  0 0 

Gillingham 3,4.45  0 0 

Brown 3,398  0 0 

Everett  3,:^49  0 0 

Gibbons  3,30a  0 0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

T.  B.  (too  l.vt«). — H.  J.  (received).— F.  W.  E.  & Co.  (eniiiiot  return 
to  the  eabject). 

Correapoiideuta  should  address  the  Editor,  aud  not  the  Puhlisber, 
except  ill  eases  of  hnsines. 

All  statements  ol  facts,  lists  fl  tenders,  &t.  must  be  aceonipauled 
by  the  name  and  address  o(  the  sender,  Uul  necessarily  lor  publlca- 

compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 


We  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  couimunicatious. 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  uews-items)  which  have 
been  duplicated  for  other  Journals,  are  NOT  DESIKEU, 


PDBLISIIEE’S  NOTICES. 

THE  INDEX  and  TITLE-PAGE  for  Volume  XLV.  (July  to 
December,  18831  were  given  ns  a Supplement  last  week 
and  A COLOURED  TITLE-PAGE  is  issued  with  this 
Number,  in  suhatitutiou  fur  Iluvt  publisheil  previously. 
CLOTH  CASES  for  Binding  the  Numbers  are  uow  ready,  loiice 
2s.  CJ.  each  ; also 

READING-CASES  (Cloth I,  with  airings,  to  hold  a Mouth's  Numbers, 
price  2a.  each  ; also 

THE  FORTY-FIFTH  VOLUME  of  "The  Builder"  (bonud),  is 

"vdy.  price  Twelve  oi-'":— — 

S'  VOLUMES,  o_  „ .. 

bound  at  a cost  of  3s.  fid.  each. 


SPEOTA  T. —alterations  in  STANDING  ADVERTISE 
MENTS  or  ORDERS  TO  DISCONTINUE  same 
reach  the  Office  before  TEN  o'cloek  on  WEUNES! 


DAY  mornings. 


- - . -nt-giirden,  W.C. 

free  of  charge.  Letters  will  bo  forwarded  if  addressed 
rnvelopcs  are  sent,  together  with  sufficient  stiunps  to 
lover  the  postage. 


CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

SITUATIONS  VACANT,  PARTNERSHIPS.  APPSENTlCESHlPfl 
TRADE.  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Six  Hues  (about  fifty  words)  or  under 4s.  fid. 

Each  additional  line  (about  tea  words) Os,  fid. 

Terms  for  Series  of  Trade  Advertisements,  also  for  Special  Adver- 
tisements on  front  page,  Competitions,  Coutracta,  Sales  by  Auction 
Ac.  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Lines  (about  THIRTY  words)  or  under Js.  fid 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) Oa  fid' 

PREPAYMENT  13  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY, 

•••  Stamps  mutt  not  be  sent,  but  all  small  sums  should  be 
•mltted  by  Cash  in  Registered  Letter  or  by  Money  Order,  payable 
t the  Post-office,  Covent-garden,  W.C.  to 

DOUGLAS  FOUEDEINIBR.  Publisher, 

Addressed  to  No.  46.  Cathertne-street,  W.C, 
Advertisements  for  the  current  week's  lasne  must  reach  the  Office 
before  THREE  o'clock  p.m.  oa  THURSDAY. 

The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  DRAWINGS.  TESTI- 
HONTALS,  Ac.  left  at  the  Office  in  reply  to  Advertisements,  and 
strongly  recommends  that  of  the  latter  COPIES  ONLY  shonld  be 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

**  THE  BUILDER  " Is  supplied  nmaor  from  the  Office  to  residents 
in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  19s.  per  annum 
PaiPiiD.  To  countries  within  the  Postal  Union,  268.  per  annnm. 
Remittances  payable  to  DOUGLAS  FOUBDRINIER.  Publisher. 
46.  Catherine-street.  'W.C. 


Best  Bath.  Stone. 
WESTWOOD  GROUND, 

Box  Ground,  Combe  Down, 

Corsbam  Do'wn, 

And  Farleigb  Down. 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.,  Limited, 
Corsbam,  Wilts.  [Advt, 


SUMMER-DRIED 
Corsham  Do'wn  Stone 
For  Winter  Use. 

PICTOR  & SONS,  BOX,  WILTS. 


[Advt, 


Donlting  Freestone  and  Ham  Hill  Stone 

of  best  quality,  in  blocks,  or  prepared  ready  for 
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Conicm'porary  Russian 
Architecture. 

HE  year  1883  will  not 
be  distinguished  among 
the  years  of  architec- 
tural activity  in  Russia. 
Indeed,  scarcely  any 
new  edifice  of  import- 
ance has  been  erected, 
and  no  new  additions 
have  been  made  to 
those  splendid  monu- 
ments of  what  must  be 
considered  a moribund 
style,  Byzantine  church 
architecture.  Some  of 
the  Byzantine  churches 
in  Moscow,  for  instance, 
are  indeed  worthy  re- 
presentatives of  a reli- 
gion remarkable  for  its 
antiquity,  the  grandeur 
of  some  of  its  tenets, 
and  the  gorgeousness  of 
its  memorials.  There 
is  a massive  beauty 
about  these  churches 
which  no  one  who  has 
not  seen  them  can  form  an  idea  of.  Tlie 
imagination  of  the  human  mind  is  too  weak 
to  be  able  to  conjure  up  from  the  dead 
lines  and  shades  of  drawings  a complete  pic- 
ture of  a Russian  church  in  all  its  magnifi- 
cence. Coloured  illustrations  even  must  fail 
bo  produce  a correct  impression.  Thoroughly 
io  realise  a truly  Russian  church,  one  must 
see  it, — see  it  in  all  the  glory  of  its  surround- 
ings, the  golden  cupolas  dazzling  in  the  deep 
blue  sky,  and  resplendent  with  the  intense 
rays  of  the  noonday  sun,  the  bright  colours  of 
:he  walls  and  pillars  standing  out  in  glaring 
contrast  with  the  beautiful  whiteness  of  that 
everlasting  placid  winter  snow.  Or  else  see  it 
ji  the  mysterious  shimmer  of  a moonlight 
light,  when  the  sledge  crackles  over  the  crisp 
mow  as  it  carries  the  traveller  along,  and  when 
ihe  tall  belfry,  with  its  cruciform  spires,  rises 
lolemnly  into  the  silent  sky,  standing  like  a 
entinel  guarding  the  sacred  spot  behind  it,  on 
vhich  the  massive  columns  and  dark,  weird, 
arved  walls  stand  in  humble  grandeur,  the 
itting  representatives  of  that  Christian  religion 
or  the  observance  of  which  they  were  erected, 
■lotwithstanding  the  truly  national  tone  of 
hese  churches,  the  endless  variety  of  form  of 
5^hich  they  are  capable  (there  are  no  two 
hurches  alike),  it  is  a somewhat  humiliating 
eflection  to  think  that  the  greatest  eccle- 
iastical  architect  of  Russia  was  a Florentine. 

)0  it  was,  however,  and  so  it  is  even  now.., 


Foreigners  do  a .surprisingly  large  amount  of 
tbo  work  of  the  country.  A striking  instance 
is  offered  by  the  example  of  Odessa,  which 
town  has  at  last  decided  to  erect  a municipal 
theatre,  and  has  entrusted  the  design  to  a 
firm  of  Viennese  architects.  It  may  be  stated 
that  the  project  of  building  a theatre  for  the 
entertainment  of  the  citizens  of  Odessa  has 
occupied  the  minds  of  the  sage  members  of 
the  municipality  for  the  last  ten  years,  and 
has  not  yet  attained  a satisfactory  st-age, 
nor  is  it  likely  to  do  so.  For,  though 
the  design  has  been  sent  in,  and  the 
drawings  accepted,  it  is  now  found  impos- 
sible to  get  any  one  to  undertake  to  carry 
out  the  work.  The  terms  of  the  contract  are, 
perhaps,  a little  hard,  but  still  the  fact  remains, 
that  the  only  contractor  who  has  come  forward 
at  all  is  a German,  and  he  demands  a larger 
sum  than  the  municipality  feel  justified  in 
according  to  him.  The  question  of  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  inhabitants  of  Odessa  will,  there- 
fore, be  probably  again  shelved,  and  the 
drama,  the  votaries  of  which  had  been  hoping 
against  hope,  continues  to  slumber  in  one  of 
the  largest  towns  of  the  Russian  empire.  The 
difficulties  of  Odessa  are  not  yet  ended,  how- 
ever. The  town  has  been  enriched  with  a 
public  library.  This  library  has  been  erected, 
from  the  designs  of  a Russian  architect,  on  the 
site  of  the  old  historical  and  archa?ological 
museum,  the  two  institutions  being  now  em- 
bodied in  one  building.  The  consequence  of 
this  arrangement  is  that  the  space  available  for 
the  library  is  small  indeed,  one  hall  and  two 
rooms  being  devoted  to  it.  Two  months  after 
the  institution  had  been  opened  to  the  public 
it  became  necessary  to  restrict  its  use  to  those 
who  had  passed  the  age  of  sixteen,  and,  as  the 
crowd  shows  no  signs  of  diminishing,  the  idea 
is  seriously  entertained  of  forbidding  the  aged 
to  frequent  it.  The  day  may  not  be  far  dis- 
tant when  it  will  become  nece-ssary  to  turn 
out  the  books  as  well.  Private  houses  in  this 
architecturally  unhappy  town  show  a remark- 
able tendency  towards  originality.  The  fact 
is,  houseowners  like  to  be  their  own  architects, 
and  stamp  their  creations  with  the  marks  of 
their  genius.  Some  of  the  houses  do  not  gain 
either  in  stability,  hygiene,  or  beauty  by  this 
system,  and  indeed  there  is  a municipal  regu- 
lation to  the  effect  that  no  house  shall  be  built 
in  the  town  the  plans  of  which  are  not  signed 
by  a technical  man.  But  this  law  is  easily 
evaded,  as,  we  regret  to  say,  there  seem  to  be 
professional  men  in  Odessa  who  will  put  their 
name  to  anything — for  a consideration. 

If  the  building  achievements  and  prospects  of 
Odessa  are  not  brilliant,  those  of  Warsaw  stand 
out  in  greater  lustre  bythe  contrast.  Thecapital 
of  Poland  is  making  rapid  strides,  and  is  fast 

becoming  a European  town  of  the  first  magni- 1 yet  received  satisfactory  and  authoritative 


tude.  Within  the  last  few  years  it  has  mani- 
fested a remarkable  activity,  and  everywhere 
the  ^ traveller  sees  springing  up  fine,  many- 
storied  houses,  of  handsome  proportions  and 
elegant  design.  Perhaps  the  town  has  arrived 
at  its  full  growth,  and  is  not  capable  of  further 
expansion,  being  hemmed  in  by  the  Alexander 
citadel  on  the  north,  the  Visla  on  the  east, 
and  prevented  from  extending  in  the  west  by 
the  remoteness  of  the  centre  from  this  part. 
In  the  south,  however,  a good  deal  may  still 
be  done.  The  suburb  of  Vola  has  already 
been  joined  to  the  town,  and  now  forms  one 
with  it,  and  this  neighbourhood,  which  was 
once  a dreary  and  unsightly  region  of  wooden 
sheds  andstraggling  houses,  is  now  beingrapidly 
converted  into  one  of  the  handsomest  por- 
tions of  the  tows.  It  is  favourably  situated, 
near  the  Botanical  Gardens  and  the  famous 
Lazenkovsky  Park.  Warsaw  is  laying  down 
a netrvork  of  tramways,  and  among  the  pro- 
jects of  the  immediate  future  is  a drainage 
scheme,  a report  on  which  has  already  been 
issued  in  the  Russian  and  Polish  languages  by 
an  Englishman,  Mr.  Bindley,  the  municipal 
engineer.  But  even  here  Momus  need  not  be 
idle.  The  only  source  of  water-supply  is  the 
Visla,  a fine,  broad  river,  but,  unfortunately, 
very  polluted.  A glass  of  pure  water  is  an 
unheard-of  luxury,  and  the  inhabitants  are 
vamly  longing  for  the  day  when  they  wiU  again 
be  able  to  relish  their  tea,  and  when  typhoid 
fever  shall  be  less  common.  Tlie  town  of 
Saratoft,  wishing,  probably,  to  show  that  dis- 
tance from  the  centres  of  civilisation  does  by 
no  means  imply  backwardness  at  the  present 
day,  is  going  to  have  the  electric  light.  The 
engineer  is  a M.  A.  J.  Eousseau,  and  the  con- 
tract has  been  taken  up  by  anEnglisli  company. 
Fiat  lux ! Kieff  is  going  to  make  rather  a 
curious,  and  certainly  an  original,  experiment. 
It  is  proposed  to  apply  the  cogwheel  principle, 
as  used  on  the  Eigi,  to  street  railways.  Kieff 
is  situated  on  a hill  rising  on  the  bank  of  the 
Dnieper,  and  the  principal  street  communi- 
cates with  the  river  by  means  of  a very 
steep  descent.  The  railway  will  be  laid  up 
this  incline,  and  will  carry  up  goods  and  horses 
from  the  wharfs.  The  power  will  be  obtained 
from  a stationary  engine  or  a hydraulic  motor  ; 
when  not.  actually  employed  on  the  railway  it 
will  be  used  for  sawing  wood,  and  performing 
■work  of  a similar  nature. 

The  inhabitants  of  countries  like  Russia, 
•which  are  exposed  to  the  two  extremes  of 
climate,  and  find  the  best  part  of  the  year 
taken  up  by  the  winter,  are  naturally  deeply 
interested  in  the  question  of  the  warming 
and  ventilating  of  their  buildings.  It  is. 
therefore  an  evidence  of  the  conservatism 
of  Russian  society  that  this  question  has*not 
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scientific  investigation.  The  Russians,  endowed 
by  nature  with  huge  forests,  still  use  wood  for 
fuel.  They  have  enormous  Dutch  oven.s  of 
fire-brick,  and  they  have  made  practically  no 
progres.s  in  the  economy  of  fuel  or  the  con- 
struction of  stoves.  Nevertheless,  the  question 
of  warming  buildings  might  have  been  con- 
sidered as  practially  solved,  so  comfortable  and 
snug  are  Russian  houses  during  the  severest 
months  of  the  year,  had  not  the  question  of 
fuel  shown  a disagreeable  tendency  to  become 
troublesome.  The  timber  of  no  country  is 
really  unlimited,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the 
limits  to  which  the  production  of  Rivssian 
timber  can  be  brought  have  long  since  been 
reached.  For  years  past  the  price  of  wood  as 
fuel  has  been  rising  by  rapid  and  alarming 
strides,  until  at  last  Russian  society  sees  itself 
forced  to  reconsider  the  whole  question  of  wann- 
ing, and  to  discover  new  and  more  economical 
sources  of  fuel.  The  other  question,  that  of  ven- 
tilation, has,  it  must  be  confessed,  been  scarcely 
even  touched,  Russians  apparently  sharing  the 
views  expressed  by  some  of  our  own  English 
specialists  at  a meeting  of  the  Institution  of 
(Jivil  Engineers,  not  so  very  long  ago,  that 
ventilation  and  warming  are  in  antagonism  to 
i^ach  other.  The  Russians  have  been  quick  to 
■decide  which  master  they  shall  serve,  and 
have  adopted  the  Mammon  of  heat  to  the 
entire  exclusion  of  the  deity  that  presides  over 
■cleanliness  and  pure  air.  Of  late  the  technical 
world  has  awakened  to  a true  sense  of  its 
shortcomings  in  this  respect,  and  American 
■systems  of  warming  and  ventilating  have 
been  introduced,  though  with  but  partial 
success.  But  the  question  of  fuel  remains 
still  undecided,  and  a society  has  been  formed 
with  the  somewhat  formidable-looking  name 
•of  " Tovaristchestvo  po  Otoplenyou  i Venti- 
latziy  Zdaniy,”  for  the  purpo.se  of  making 
■experiments  in  ventilation  and  heating,  and 
with  various  kinds  of  fuel,  and  for  the  prepara- 
Ifion  of  plans,  and  affording  facilities  for 
consultation.  This  society  will  commence 
operations  in  the  current  year.  In  the  mean- 
time the  results  obtained  by  General  Lazareff 
in  1879,  during  the  Turcoman  expedition, 
with  naphtha,  have  led  people  to  hope  that 
petroleum  might  possibly  prove  the  fuel  of 
the  future.  These  hopes,  however,  have  been 
most  rudely  shaken  by  careful  scientific 
experiments  made  at  various  places,  which 
have  shown  petroleum  to  be  a most  uneco- 
nomical, a most  dirty,  and  a very  dangerous 
fuel.  Apart  from  these  disadvantages,  how- 
ever, petroleum  is  heavily  handicapped  in  its 
competition  with  wood  and  coal  at  starting, 
by  its  great  distance  from  the  industrial  and 
■commercial  centres  of  the  country,  and  the 
comparatively  backward  state  of  the  com- 
munications. Besides  this  it  has  been  estimated 
that  all  the  petroleum  wells  of  Russia  could 
■but  suffice  to  supply  warming  material  for  the 
■country  for  a period  of  twenty-five  years, 
whereas  there  is  sufficient  coal  to  last  the 
inhabitants  some  fifteen  centuries.  Russia 
finds  itself,  therefore,  thrown  back  on  coal, 
but  there  are  several  reasons  against  its 
universal  adoption  ; and  the  first  of  these 
is,  perhaps,  based  on  the  prejudices  of  a 
nation  accustomed  to  burn  wood  for  ages,  and 
regarding  coal  with  an  aversion  only  to  be 
equalled  by  some  of  our  own  representative 
artists  and  art-critic.s.  Another  reason  against 
tbe  immediate  adoption  of  coal  as  fuel  is  to  be 
found  again  in  the  insufficient  and  undeveloped 
•communications,  and  the  general  backwardness 
(of  mining  industries  in  Russia. 

Space  iiere  compels  us  to  close  our  article, 
!but  we  cannot  do  so  without  making  a remark 
which  will  strike  many  of  our  readers  as  trite, 
but  which  nevertheless  should  be  kept  con- 
tinually before  the  English  public.  Russia 
has  a great  future  before  her.  She  possesses 
powers  and  capabilities  quite  incommensurate 
with  her  past  history.  Russia  is  sitaated  on 
the  border-land  of  European  civilisation  and 
Oriental  gorgeousness  and  mysticism,  and  from 
a union  of  these  two  much  may  be  expected. 
The  very  air  in  Russia  is  filled  with  a myste- 
rious solemnity  that  sends  a thrill  through  the 
soul,  and  makes  one  think,  The  frost  and 
snow,  the  sudden  transformation  from  depth  of 
winter  to  verdant  spring,  the  past  history,  the 


future  ambition,  the  vastness,  the  strength, 
the  youth,  the  hopefulness  of  Russia,  all  these 
thing.s  inspire  one  with  poetry  and  great  ideas. 
And  Russia  has  already  produced  great 
painters  and  great  poets.  We  cannot  conclude 
better  than  with  the  woi’ds  of  Lord  Powers- 
court,  taken  from  his  address  to  the  Art  section 
of  the  Social  Science  Congres.s,  held  at  Dublin 
in  1882  : “Any  student  of  art  who  will  take 
the  trouble  to  go  ....  to  Russia  finds  him- 
self in  an  entirely  new  atmosphere  from  what 
he  has  experienced  in  the  rest  of  Europe,  and 
will  probably  have  some  ideas  put  into  his 
mind  there  which  will  tend  to  widen  his  views 
of  the  conceptions  of  the  human  imagination. 
That  country  has  its  own  characteristic  art 
ideas,  and  what  must  strike  those  who  have 
seen  it  is  a certain  largeness  and  suraptuous- 
ness  in  their  style,  although  this  may  be 
mixed  to  some  extent  with  the  barbaric.” 
Gothic  architecture  is  also  “ barbaric.”  Such 
an  admixture  need  not  necessarily  be  deplored. 


THE  DEFENCE  OF  BUILDINGS  FROM 
LIGHTNING  STROKES. 

It  is  impossible  to  overrate  the  importance 
to  architects  and  all  connected  with  building 
operations  of  the  subject  which  forms  the 
heading  of  this  article.  Although  this  country 
is  not  subject  to  disastrous  thunderstorms  to 
anything  like  the  same  extent  as  many  districts 
on  the  continent  of  Europe  or  in  America,  yet 
the  fact  that  the  Registrar-General’s  report 
gives  192  deaths  from  lightning  in  the  eight 
years  ending  1878,  and  that  in  one  month  in 
the  year  1872  no  fewer  than  200  distinct  acci- 
dents were  reported  by  Mr.  Symons,  shows 
that  a great  deal  remains  to  be  done  in  the 
way  of  affording  adequate  protection  against 
this  danger.  It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  above  number  of  deaths  by  no  means 
represents  the  re.al  number  of  fatal  accidents 
caused  by  lightning,  as  those  resulting  from 
its  indirect  efiects,  such  as  the  falling  of 
chimneys  and  other  parts  of  buildings,  would 
not  be  recorded  under  this  head. 

Although  it  is  more  than  100  years  ago  since 
the  first  lightning-rod  was  fixed  on  a public 
building,  the  general  ideas  ivhich  prevailed  as 
to  the  cause  and  nature  of  lightning,  and  as  to 
the  best  means  of  preventing  damage  from  it, 
have  been  of  the  vaguest  possible  character, 
and  the  pulilication  in  1882  of  the  Report  of 
the  Lightning-rod  Conference  showed  concisely 
and  clearly  the  wide  dili'erences  of  opinion 
which  obtained  among  those  who  were  sup- 
posed to  be  authorities  on  the  subject.  Not- 
withstanding al!  the  progress  which  has  been 
made  during  the  last  few  years,  we  are  still 
only  on  the  threshold  of  an  acquaintance  with 
the  properties  of  that  subtle  and  powerful 
agent  electricity,  which  appears  to  pervade 
the  whole  of  nature,  and  all  is  conjecture  and 
theory  as  to  the  source  of  the  vast  amount  of 
electricity  which  is  stored  in  the  earth  and  the 
atmosphere.  This  knowledge  can  best  be 
increased  by  a large  accumulation  and  close 
examination  of  facts  and  by  the  freest  possible 
ventilation  of  opinions;  and  the  Royal  Insti- 
tute of  British  Architects  were  well  advised  in 
inviting  Colonel  Parnell  to  read  a paper  on 
the  action  of  lightning,  as  this  gentleman’s 
views  were  known  to  be  somewhat  at  variance 
with  those  arrived  at  by  the  Conference  already 
alluded  to. 

When  a body  charged  with  electricity  is 
brought  near  another  body,  it  induces  in  the 
latter  a charge  of  the  opposite  kind  of  electri- 
city. The  words  “positive”  and  “ negative  ” are 
applied  to  these  opposite  kinds,  but,  probably, 
no  one  is  able  to  define  the  difference  between 
the  two.  That  there  is  a difference  between 
them  is  certain,  as  the  recent  experiments  and 
investigations  of  the  late  Mr.  Spottiswoode  and 
Mr.  Moulton  showed  clearly  that  the  discharge 
of  positive  electricity  offered  quite  distinct 
features  from  that  of  negative,  and  that  the 
two  kinds  behave  in  totally  different  ways,  but 
very  little  is  really  known  on  this  branch  of 
the  subject.  Between  these  two  opposite  kinds 
of  electricity  there  is  a powerful  attractive 
force,  which  increases  in  strength  as  the  bodies 
are  brought  near  to  each  other.  As  long  as  the 
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intervening  medium  ofters  sufficient  resistance 
to  the  force  tending  to  bring  the.se  electricities 
together,  no  action  takes  place,  but  as  soon  as 
the  electrical  density  of  the  two  opposed  sur- 
faces is  sufficient  to  overcome  this  resistance 
disruptive  discharge  takes  place,  and  the 
bodies  on  which  the  charges  were  collected 
return  approximately  to  their  original  state. 
If  the  medium  intervening  between  the  two 
conductors  be  dry  air,  which  offers  very  high 
resistance  to  the  passage  of  an  electric  current, 
the  discharge  is  accompanied  by  sparks  and  a 
snapping  noise,  varying  in  intensity  according 
to  the  strength  of  the  cumnt,  and  mechanical 
work  of  some  kind  is  performed.  These  are 
the  ordinary  phenomena  which  can  be  observed 
with  any  small  electrical  machine,  and  they 
differ  in,  degree  only,  and  not  in  kind,  from 
the  tremendous  explosions  which  occur  in 
heavy  thunderstorms.  The  generally-accepted 
theory  of  these  is  that  the  earth  and  the 
clouds  constitute  two  enormous  electric  con- 
ductors separated  by  the  non-conducting  air,  and 
the  opposite  electricities  of  the  two  conductors 
may  be  described  a.s  being  in  a continual  state 
of  endeavour  to  get  at  one  another.  Electricity, 
like  every  other  form  of  force,  invariably  selects 
the  line  of  least  resistance,  and  the  whole  pro- 
blem of  the  defence  of  buildings  and  persons 
from  damage  by  lightning  resolves  itself  into 
this  : — What  is  the  best  means  of  providing 
safe  paths  for  the  opposing  electricities  of  the 
earth  and  the  clouds,  so  easy  and  so  nume- 
rous that  they  will  under  all  circumstances  be 
selected  in  preference  to  others  which  are  not 
safe  ? Some  difference  of  opinion  appears  to 
exist  as  to  whether  the  lightning  stroke  is 
downward  as  has  generally  been  supposed,  or 
upward,  as  might  frequently  be  inferred 
from  an  examination  of  the  damage  done 
by  it,  and  as  Col.  Parnell  believes  invariably 
to  be  the  case  ; but  practically  this  is  not 
an  important  matter,  as  the  discharge  is 
instantaneous.  The  probability  is  that  the 
direction  of  the  stroke  at  any  given  point  de- 
pends upon  the  proximity  of  that  point  to  the 
earth  or  the  clouds  ; if  nearer  the  former,  the 
, stroke  would  be  upward  ; if  the  latter,  down- 
■ ward  ; and  it  may  frequently  happen  that  the 
top  of  a lofty  building  will  be  farther  from  the 
earth  conductor  than  from  the  thunder-clouds 
as  the  latter  have  been  ascertained  to  lie  as  low 
as  150  ft.  from  the  earth.  But  whatever  be 
the  direction  of  the  stroke,  if  a safe  path  be 
provided  for  it  no  harm  will  ensue. 

Dr.  Franklin,  of  Philadelphia,  was  the  first 
to  erect  a lightning-rod,  in  1752,  and  seventeen 
years  later  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  was  furnished 
with  one.  For  nearly  sixty  years  after  this 
the  use  of  rods  was  sporadic  only,  as  many 
persons  entertained  the  belief  that  rods  were 
a source  of  danger  rather  than  security,  and  it 
was  not  till  Sir  Wm.  Snow  Harris  took  the 
matter  up  scientifically,  and  impressed  upon 
the  Government  the  absolute  necessity  that 
not  only  public  buildings,  but  also  ships, 
should  be  protected  from  the  effects  of  light- 
ning, that  any  general  system  of  defence  was 
adopted.*  The  state  of  scientific  knowledge 
was  at  that  time  very  inferior  to  what  it  Is 
now,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  several 
erroneous  conclusions  were  arrived  at  by 
Harris,  and  these  were  not  fully  controverted 
until  the  Lightning-rod  Conference  investi- 
gated the  matter,  collected  a mass  of  evidence, 
and  formulated  a code  of  rules. 

No  more  conclusive  evidence  as  to  the  pro- 
tective action  of  lightning-conductors  can  be 
referred  to  than  the  case  of  the  town  of 
Pietermaritzburg,  which  used  to  be  the  scene 
of  frequent  lightning  strokes  ; but  it  is  now 
provided  with  a complete  system  of  lightning- 
rods,  and  the  result  is  that  whereas  thunder 
clouds  are  as  frequent  as  ever  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood,  and  lightning  discharges 
occur  on  all  sides  of  the  town,  there 
is  no  discharge  and  no  thunder  while 
the  clouds  are  passing  over  the  town 
itself,  and  this  proves  that  the  rods 
act  as  they  are  theoretically  supposed  to  act, 
viz.,  that  they  offer  a path  for  the  silent  dis- 


• An  interesting  letter  from  Mr.  Ewan  Chrisfian, 
describing  one  of  the  earliest  applications  of  a lightning 
conductor  to  a church  tower  appears  in  vol.  i.  of  this 
Journal,  (p.  367). 
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charge  of  the  electricity  from  the  clouds  to  the 
earth.  There  are,  however,  a number  of  cases 
reported  where  buildings  have  been  damaged, 
notwithstanding  the  presence  of  lightning 
conductors,  and  these  are  precisely  the  in- 
stances which  require  the  most  careful  investi- 
gation, and  it  is  a very  noteworthy  fact  that 
an  examination  of  them  has  invariably  shown 
that  those  conditions  which  might  have  been 
scientifically  predicted  as  accountable  for  the 
damage  did  actually  exist.  There  are  four 
points  which  require  particuhir  attention  in 
the  construction  of  an  efficient  lightning  con- 
ductors : 1,  size  ; 2,  continuity  ; 3,  earth  con- 
tact ; 4,  pointed  summit.  Now,  in  the  case 
of  thunderstorms  we  have  to  deal  with  elec- 
tricity at  an  enormously  higher  potential  than 
anything  that  can  be  produced  artificially  ; 
but  we  can  still  be  guided  by  analogy,  for  just 
as  a pipe  of  a certain  capacity  will  not  dis- 
charge more  than  a certain  amount  of  water, 
so  a wire  of  a certain  thickness  will  not  carry 
safely  a current  of  electricity  beyond  a certain 
strength,  and  therefore  one  point  of  the 
highest  importance  is  that  the  lightning  con- 
ductor should  have  a sufficiently  large  sec- 
tional area.  In  several  of  the  cases  where 
protected  buildings  have  been  struck  it  was 
ascertained  most  conclusively  that  the  rod  was 
totally  inadequate  to  carry  the  current  which 
attempted  to  pass  through  it.  And  this 
further  point  must  not  be  lost  sight  of : if  a 
conductor  has  a charge  passing  through  it, 
nearly  approaching  the  maximum  which 
it  is  calculated  to  carry,  its  temperature  will 
be  raised,  and  concurrently  with  the  rise  of 
temperature  its  conductivity  will  be  lowered, 
so  that  an  ample  margin  should  be  allowed. 
The  second  point  to  be  attended  to  is  that  the 
conductor  should  be  perfect  in  its  continuity, 
that  joints  should  be  avoided  ai5  far  as  possible, 
and  that  where  they  are  unavoidable  they 
should  invariably  be  soldered.  The  third  and 
most  important  point  of  all,  inattention  to 
which  has  been  probably  the  most  fruitful 
source  of  damage,  is  that  the  earth  connexion 
should  be  good.  And  this  implies  two  condi- 
tions : first,  that  the  rod  should  itself  termi- 
nate in  a large  mass  of  metal ; and,  secondly, 
that  it  should  be  led  to  permanently  damp 
earth.  The  conductivity  of  perfectly  dry 
earth  is  very  small  indeed,  and,  in  fact,  such 
earth  may  more  reasonably  be  considered  as 
an  insulator  than  as  a conductor ; hence  it  is 
quite  useless  merely  to  connect  the  end  of  a 
lightning-rod  to  earth  without  ascertaining 
what  kind  of  earth  it  is.  The  fourth  point  is, 
that  the  summit  of  the  conductor  shall  be 
pointed.  Theoretically,  it  would  be  impossible 
for  the  apex  to  be  too  pointed,  as  the  sharper 
the  point  the  more  is  discharge  facilitated,  but 
practically  it  is  found  that  if  points  are  too 
sharp  they  are  liable  to  be  fused,  and  hence  it 
is  advisable  to  have  them  rather  short  and 
thick. 

If  the  lightning  discharge  were  always 
simple,  i.e.f  in  the  form  of  a single  spark, 
it  is  probable  that  a single  lightning-rod 
projecting  above  the  highest  point  of  a build- 
ing, and  with  perfect  earth  connexion,  would 
form  an  adequate  protection  to  any  building  ; 
but  a thunder-cloud  appears  to  have  several 
centres  of  intensity,  probably  caused  by  the 
existence  of  a number  of  clouds  insulated  from 
one  another,  and  the  discharge  is  frequently  mul- 
tiple. The  existence,  therefore,  of  one  light- 
ning-conductor in  a large  building  would  not 
always  ensure  its  safety,  and  as  metals  afford 
an  easy  path  for  electricity,  any  exposed  masses 
of  metal  on  the  roof  would  be  liable  to  be 
struck  : consequently,  these  should  be  consti- 
tuted conductors  in  themselves,  and  should 
form  with  the  lightning-conductor  proper  and 
the  earth  a complete  circuit.  The  exact 
area  of  protection  afforded  by  a single  rod 
cannot  yet  be  said  to  be  definitely  fixed,  but 
without  the  ixndue  multiplication  of  rods, 
which  is  a very  costly  matter,  it  is  probable 
that  much  more  effective  protection  could  be 
given  to  a building  than  is  now  the  case  at 
very  slight  expense  by  taking  care  that  all 
rain-water  down-pipes  make  good  earth,  and 
are  connected  with  the  eaves-gutters  at  their 
sharp  angles.  This  is  a matter  of  some  import- 
ance, for  an  electric  current  dislikes  angle.s,  and 


if  it  has  to  turn  a sharp  corner  it  is  not  at  all 
unlikely  to  jump  from  the  corner  to  the  earth, 
or  to  some  object  which  attracts  it,  and  to  do  , 
damage  in  its  course.  No  one  nowadays 
would  think  of  erecting  a budding  of  any  size 
without  a complete  system  of  lightning- 
conductors,  but  the  desirability  of  protecting 
smaller  buildings  has  not  been  sufficiently  in- 
sisted upon.  No  doubt  the  loftier  or  larger 
a building  is  the  more  likely  it  is  to  be 
struck  ; but  the  fact  must  not  be  lost  sight 
of,  that  ‘ with  the  increase  of  population 
small  dwelling-houses  are  now  erected  in 
situations  which  would  have  been  considered 
quite  unsuitable  a century  ago  on  account 
of  their  permanent  dampness,  and  it  is  ex- 
tremely probable  that  a small  building  on  a 
! low  wet  site  is  more  likely  to  be  struck  by 
lightning  than  a loftier  one  on  a dry  site.  It 
is,  therefore,  of  the  greatest  importance  that 
those  external  features  of  a building  which  are 
universally  used,  such  as  gutters  and  down- 
pipes,  should  be  utilised  as  far  as  possible  to 
ward  off  danger  from  lightning,  and  this  could 
be  done  in  many  cases  without  any  extra  cost. 
In  addition  to  metals,  chimney-flues  up  which 
a heated  column  of  air  is  rising  offer  an  easy 
path  for  electricity.  The  cases  recorded  are 
numerous  in  which  lightning  has  passed  down 
a chimney  and  then  dashed  across  a room  from 
the  fireplace  to  some  attractive  object,  and  this 
danger  could  be  obviated,  or,  at  any  I’ate, 
materially  lessened,  by  connecting  the  range  or 
stove  directly  with  the  earth.  This,  again, 
would  be  a very  simple  and  inexpensive 
matter  in  places  where,  owing  to  the  dampness 
of  the  soil,  thunderstorms  are  probable.  It 
cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  upon  that  pro- 
tection from  lightning  is  ensured  by  providing 
plenty  of  free  paths,  which  the  current  will 
make  use  of,  and,  if  this  evil  were  continually 
kept  in  view,  and  a little  common  sense  com- 
bined with  a little  scientific  knowledge  were 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  subject,  there  would 
soon  be  a considerable  diminution  in  the 
number  of  destructive  accidents  during 
thunderstorms. 

The  meteorologists  and  electricians  came 
down  on  Colonel  Parnell  on  Monday  evening 
like  a wolf  on  the  fold,  prepared  to  devour  him 
and  all  his  works,  and  it  must  be  admitted 
that,  in  many  respects,  he  offered  them  an 
easy  prey  ; but  his  paper  will  not  be  without 
good  results  if  it  brings  home  to  architects 
the  great  importance  of  cultivating  a slight 
acquaintance  with  scientific  subjects,  in  a word 
of  recognising  the  fact  that  architecture  is  a 
science  as  well  as  an  art.  There  is  too  great  a 
tendency  at  the  present  time  to  delegate  all 
matters  of  this  kind  to  specialists.  Where 
' expense  is  no  object  specialists  may  be  of  the 
greatest  possible  as.sistance  to  an  architect ; 
but  cases  are  continually  occurring  in  the 
general  course  of  practice  where  specialists 
cannot  be  called  in,  and  this  subject  of  the 
action  of  lightning  is  only  one  of  mjiny  wherein 
a slight  acquaintance  with  physical  science 
would  be  of  the  greatest  possible  advantage 
both  to  the  architect  and  his  client. 


THE  PROPOSED  EXTENSION  OF 
TRAMWAYS  IN  IRELAND. 

Although  but  little  attention  has  been 
aroused  in  Enghmd  by  the  passing  of  the  Irish 
Tramways  Act,  the  contrary  has  been  the  case 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Channel.  Letters 
from  Ireland  say  that  the  first  impression  that 
w’as  produced  by  the  Royal  assent  being  given 
to  that  measure  was  a feeling  that  it  was  only 
a ease  of  “ ask  and  have,”  and  that  little  more 
was  necessary  in  order  to  obtain  a tangible 
share  of  the  public  wealth  than  to  lay  down 
a line  of  tramway  on  a map,  and  apply  for  the 
money  to  make  it.  The  map  of  Ireland,  in- 
deed, is  said  to  have  been  scored  over  with  a 
confused  tangle  of  proposed  tramways  in  a 
manner  which  very  forcibly  contrasts  with  the 
well-ordered  diagrams  of  the  railways.  The 
latter,  in  great  part  owing  to  the  care  of  Sir 
John  Burgoyne,  have  been  laid  down  with 
more  attention,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  physical 
features  of  the  island,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  strategic  and  commercial  requirements,  than 


is  at  all  the  case  with  the  railways  of 
Britain.  Already,  however,  it  has  been  found 
out  that  money  is  not  to  be  had  only  for 
asking.  Discouragement  has  resulted  ; but  as 
there  are  still  projects  on  foot  for  a longer 
length  of  new  Irish  tramway  lines  than  the 
aggregate  which  has  yet  been  constructed  in 
the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom,  it  is  worth 
inquiry  how  far  Ireland  is  likely  to  be  able  to 
pay  for  the  construction  of  more  than  500 
miles  of  tramway. 

The  first  point  that  will  strike  any  one  who 
^ is  familiar  with  the  communications  of  the 
country,  or  who  has  read  with  attention  the 
information  on  the  subject  that  is  contained  in 
the  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Canals, 
is  the  enormous  discrepancy  between  the  esti- 
mates for  the  600  or  600  miles  of  tramway 
now  projected,  and  the.  56  miles  which,  accord- 
ing to  returns  commencing  in  1876,  were  open 
at  the  middle  of  1882.  In  Ulster,  from  100  to 
120  miles  of  new  lines  are  projected  ; in 
Leinster,  between  150  and  200  miles  ; in 
Munster,  130  miles  ; and  even  in  Connaught, 
with  its  low  and  vanishing  population  of  123 
souls  per  square  mile,  from  90  to  100  miles  are 
still  talked  of  as  feasible.  As  to  cost,  it  is 
“ confidently  stated  that  the  steam  tramways 
will  cost,  at  the  very  least,  3,000Z.  per  mile, 
probably  3,250Z.  ; while  the  cost  of  the  light 
railways  is  similarly  represented  at  4,000?.  or- 
4,500?.”  It  does  not  seem  to  have  struck  the 
framers  of  these  imaginative  estimates  to 
inquire  what  has  been  the  actual  cost  of  the 
56  miles  of  tramways  now  open  in  Ireland. 
We  take  the  liberty  to  supply  the  defect.  A 
return  to  an  order  of  the  House  of  Lords  made 
in  Augusb  1882  (245,  1882),  gives  particulars 
of  the  capital  and  traffic  on  all  the  street  and 
road  tramways  open  on  the  30th  of  June  in 
that  year,  from  which  it  appears  that  eveiy 
mile  of  Irish  tramw-ay  open  had  cost,  at  that 
date,  16,400/.  This  cost  is  considerably  higher, 
not  only  than  that  of  the  railways  of  the 
United  States,  but  than  that  of  the  railways  of 
Ireland  itself,  as  well  as  of  British  tramways. 

Five  hundred  miles  of  Irish  tramway,  there- 
fore, at  the  cost  per  mile  of  the  tramwaj  s 
already  made  in  Ireland,  w'ill  cost  8,200,000  ?.,  or 
about  one-fourth  of  the  sum  expended  on  the 
Irish  railways.  What  grounds  are  there  for 
expecting  a traffic  that  shall  pay  interest  on 
this  sum,  so  as  to  cover  the  guarantees  of  the 
Baronies  ? Because  to  obtain  money,  from 
whatever  source,  upon  a guarantee  of  intere.st, 
to  be  expended  on  works  of  which  the  benefi- 
cial returns  are  not  likely  to  cover  the  guaran- 
tee, is  only  to  repeat  on  a larger  scale  the 
ruinous  and  demoralising  expedient  of  the  so- 
called  “public  works”  of  1848. 

In  the  first  place,  it  has  to  be  noted  that 
Ireland  is  already  exceptionally  well  provided 
with  the  means  of  communication,  in  propor- 
tion to  her  population.  Her  roads  are  longer, 
in  proportion  to  the  population,  than  those  of 
either  France,  Italy,  Scotland,  or  England.- 
There  is  a mile  of  highway  to  every  110  per- 
sons in  Ireland,  against  a mile  to  every  188  in 
England,  to  every  178  in  Scotland,  to  every 
143  in  France,  and  to  every  555  in  lUvly. 
There  is  a mile  of  canal  to  every  666  persons 
in  Ireland,  while  there  is  only  a mile  to  every 
594  persons  in  England,  and  one  to  every 
1,111  in  Scotland.  As  to  railways,  there  is  a 
mile  to  every  2,177  persons  in  Ireland,  against 
one  to  every  1,922  in  England,  and  one  to 
every  1,284  in  Scotland.  Thus,  as  far  as  pro-  - 
viding  for  the  wants  of  the  travelling  public 
is  concerned,  Ireland  has  no  cause  to  complain.  - 
Now  as  to  the  use  made  of  these  facilities.  No 
statistics  exist  of  the  traffic  by  road  in  Ireland  ; 
but  as  to  the  use  made  of  railways,  the  travellers 
per  mile  in  Ireland  are  less  than  one-fifth  of 
those  in  England,  and  less  than  one-fourth  of 
those  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Where  the 
average  Englishman  spends  18s.  6d.  in  railway 
travelling,  the  average  Irishman  spends  6s. 
Where  the  average  Englishman  spends  22s.  fos- 
the  carriage  of  goods,  the  average  Irishman 
spends  but  a little  over  3s.  Thus  it  is  not 
merely  the  difference  in  density  of  population 
which  renders  the  financial  return  of  new 
methods  of  communication  more  than  doubtful 
in  Ireland.  There  is  no  doubt  a marked  con- 
trast between  the  density  of  442  persons  per 
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square  mile  of  population  in  England  and 
"Wales,  and  that  of  224  per  square  mile  in 
Ireland.  That  has  to  be  taken  into  account. 
"When  we  are  asked  to  pay  for  100  miles  of 
tramway  in  Connaught,  we  are  bound  to  com- 
pare the  population  of  that  province,  which  is 
123  per  square  mile,  with  that  of  an  English 
district  in  which  a tramway  can  just  manage 
to  support  itself ; as,  for  example,  Lancashire, 
with  1,831  persons  per  square  mile,  both 
districts  being  enumerated  in  1881.  The 
average  gross  earnings  of  the  tramways  of  the 
United  Kingdom  in  1882  was  3,300Z.  per  mile. 
Can  we  anticipate,  on  the  data  above  given, 
a fifth  of  that  sum  as  the  gross  take  of  a new 
Irish  tramway  ? And  can  we  expect  that  a 
traffic  of  that  magnitude  can  be  worked  as 
cheaply  as  the  present  rate  of  80  per  cent,  on 
gross  receipts  ? 

The  truth  is,  that  for  every  country  the 
physical  conditions  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
wants  and  requirements  of  the  population  on 
the  other,  define  very  sharp  limits  as  to  the 
best  mode  of  communication  to  be  effected. 
To  say  that  such  and  such  a method  had  suc- 
ceeded in  one  place,  and  that,  therefore,  it  will 
do  so  in  another,  is  simply  childish,  unless 
the  conditions  are  alike.  The  term  “ steam 
tramway  ” is  used  as  if  it  had  some  magical 
value,  instead  of  simply  meaning  a compara- 
tively inefficient  and  very  expensively  worked 
railway.  Although  we  would  fain  anticipate 
better  things,  it  should  be  noted  that  up  to 
the  present  time  steam  tramways  have  not 
proved  a great  financial  success  anywhere ; 
and  in  cases  where  locomotive  traction  has 
been  introduced  on  tramways  for  a time,  horse 
haulage  has  been  reverted  to.  There  were 
only  four  tramway  locomotives  at  work  in 
Ireland  in  1882,  only  ten  in  Scotland,  only 
sixty-two  on  the  444  miles  of  English  tram- 
ways. Of  horses,  on  the  other  hand,  1,327 
were  at  work  on  the  Irish  lines,  3,062  on  the 
Scottish  lines,  and  13,471  on  the  English  lines 
of  tramway.  Now  considering  that  it  takes 
only  one,  or  at  the  most  two,  horses  to  pull 
an  ordinary  tramway  car,  this  proportion  of 
seventy-six  locomotives  to  18,130  horses,  is 
very  conclusive  as  to  the  character  of  the 
majority  of  the  tramways  of  the  United 
Kingdom  ; and  this  comparison  tells  not  only 
as  to  traction,  but  also  as  to  expenditure  of 
capital.  A tramway  fit  to  be  worked  by  steam 
power  must  be  more  costly  than  one  fit  only 
for  the  use  of  horse-power.  Yet  the  Irish 
tramways, — with  only  one-third  per  cent,  of 
locomotive  working, — having  cost  16,400Z.  per 
mile,  we  are  asked  to  believe  that  in  future 
“ steam  tramways  ” will  be  made  for  from 
3,000/.  to  4,000/.  per  mile.  This  statement  is 
hardly  complimcutary  to  the  common  sense  of 
the  English  public. 

The  total  saving,  as  a simple  mechanical 
truth,  which,  under  the  most  favourable  cir- 
cumstances, can  be  effected  by  the  use  of  a 
tramway,  is  very  small.  This  we  are  in  a 
position  to  state  positively ; as  on  the  one  hand 
we  can  refer  to  mechanical  data,  and  on  the 
other  hand  to  the  outcome  of  seven  years  of , 
experience  in  working.  On  a perfectly  level 
line  the  resistance  to  traction  on  a tramway  is 
only  half  that  which  is  experienced  ^ a road 
in  good  order.  But  if  this  road  ascends  only 
at  so  slight  a rise  as  one  in  thirty,  the  total 
advantage  deriviable  from  the  use  of  tram-rails 
is  only  one-fifth  of  the  tractive  power, — or 
little  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  whole  work- 
ing expenditure.  Against  this  saving  of  one- 
tenth,  or  of  from  a farthing  to  a third  of  a 
penny  per  ton  per  mile,  has  to  be  set  the 
mterest  on  capital.  This  amounts  (as  a matter 
of  fact)  to  above  three  farthings  per  ton  per 
mile  on  the  average  of  the  tramways  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  Thus,  subject  to  any 
deduction  for  the  cost  of  highw.ays,  in  cases 
where  they  do  not  now  exist,  and  have  to  be 
made,  there  is  a loss  of  about  one  half-penny 
per  ton  in  the  actual  cost  of  transport  by 
tramway,  as  comp.ared  with  a well -horsed 
vehicle  on  a common  road. 

"Where  traffic  is  so  dense  as  to  allow  a reason- 
able certitude  of  filling  a tramcar,  the  diminu- 
tion of  tare,  or  dead  weight,  may  be  such  as  to 
reduce  the  cost  per  passenger  so  far  as  to  com- 
pare, not  unfavourably,  with  omnibus  traffic. 


But  that  is  the  most  that  can  be  said.  We  are 
in  possession  of  the  working  costs  of  the 
tramways  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  also 
of  those  of  the  London  General  Omnibus 
Company,  for  the  same  period.  The  gross 
charges  of  the  latter  were  about  one-third  of  a 
penny  per  passenger  higher  than  those  of  the 
tramwajs.  The  comparison  lacks  one  element 
of  exactitude,  viz.,  a statement  of  the  length  of 
journey  averaged  in  each  case  : that  is  nowhere 
given.  But  taking  the  returns  as  they  exist, 
the  fare  by  tramway  averaged  l'93d.,  that  by 
omnibus  averaged  2'29d.,  and  that  by  the 
Metropolitan  Railway  l‘80d.  per  passenger. 
Of  these  fares,  0‘37d.,  014d.,  and  lT6d.,  re- 
spectively, are  allotted  to  the  pajunent  of 
interest  on  capital,  which  was  at  the  rate  of 
five  per  cent,  on  the  tramway  stock,  the  same 
on  the  railway  stock,  and  of  8^  per  cent,  on  the 
stock  of  tlie  General  Omnibus  Company. 

Thus  for  urban  or  inter-urban  lines  of  great 
traffic  there  is  a certain  advantage  to  be 
derived  from  the  use  of  the  tramway  system, 
although  it  is  very  much  less,  as  regards  cost 
of  working,  than  that  to  be  effected  by  rail- 
way. On  the  other  hand,  the  cost  of  metro- 
politan and  urban  railways  is  so  high  as  to 
prevent  the  public  from  being  benefited  to  the 
full  extent  by  their  introduction.  The  actual 
cost  (exclusive  of  interest  on  capital)  of  con- 
veying a passenger  on  the  Metropolitan  Rail- 
way is  only  0‘64d.,  against  l'56d.  by  tramway. 
But  the  interest  on  the  enormous  capital  of 
the  former,  which  is  more  than  600,0001.  per 
mile,  demands  lT6d.  per  passenger,  to  pay 
mterest,  against  0'37d.  per  passenger  on  the 
tramway.  For  equal  numbers  of  passengers 
carried  by  the  two  routes  the  cost  would  be 
more  than  forty  times  as  much  for  interest 
by  rad  as  by  trams.  The  bulk  of  the  trains, 
and  the  great  number  of  passengers  conveyed 
by  the  rail,  reduce  this  forty-fold  to  about 
three-fold. 

But  while  with  a traffic  of  from  1,300  to 
1,400  passengers  per  mile  per  day  (which  is 
more  than  three  times  that  of  the  average  on 
the  railways  of  the  United  Kingdom,  although 
only  about  one-eighth  of  that  of  the  Metro- 
politan Radway),  tramways  may  be  made 
to  yield  from  four  to  five  per  cent,  on  the 
capital  cost  of  construction,  and  more  in 
some  cases,  it  is  quite  otherwise  as  regards 
the  conveyance  of  goods.  The  great  elements 
of  cheapness  in  railways  are  : first,  the 
speed  at  which  the  tmffic  is  conducted ; 
secondly,  the  large  .size  of  the  trains,  or 
units  of  despatch  ; thirdly,  the  avoidance  of 
hills,  attained  at  a cost  of  at  least  as  large  a 
sum  spent  in  works  per  mile  as  the  entire 
capital  of  a tramway  company  ; and  lastly,  the 
facility  in  traction  before  mentioned.  Of 
these  four  elements  of  economy  possessed  by 
the  railway,  the  tramway  possesses  only  the 
last,  and  that  to  such  a degree  as  is  inadequate 
to  allow  of  the  conveyance  of  goods  by  tram- 
way at  a price  to  compete  with  a good  service 
by  ordinary  road.  Thus,  when  it  is  alleged 
that  a tramway  from  Downpatrick  to  Ardglass 
and  Killough  is  “likely  to  be  an  extensively 
well-paying  line,”  as  afibrding  a means  of 
conveying  the  herrings  caught  off  the  latter 
station  to  the  market  of  Belfast,  it  is  left  out 
©f  sight  that  a well-organised  service  of  horse- 
vans  over  a good  road  would  perform  that 
servdee  more  cheaply,  and  in  every  respect  as 
conveniently,  as  could  be  done  by  a tramway, 
if  made. 

It  is  notliing  short  of  deplorable  to  see  time 
wasted,  money  lost,  and  eager  hopes  excited, 
which  are  certainly  fated  to  meet  rude  dis- 
appointment, from  the  broaching  of  such 
schemes  as  that  of  an  extensive  system  of  Irish 
tramways.  In  the  early  times  of  the  railway 
system  it  was  incumbent  on  the  promoters  of 
a new  line  to  show,  at  all  events  a privid 
facu  probability  of  remuneration  to  the 
capitalist.  In  the  present  case  it  is  pos- 
sible so  closely  to  analyse  the  results  of 
experience  as  to  leave  little  doubt  on  that 
head.  Yet  we  see  a whole  kingdom, — which 
certainly  does  not  offer  a safe  field  for  any 
rash  experiments.— excited  by  hopes  which 
are  not  only  manifestly  unfounded,  but  which 
are  in  the  very  teeth  of  full  experience  on  the 
matter.  The  counsels  of  the  engineer  are 


nowhere  more  necessary  than  for  the  prepara* 
tion  of  such  a scheme.  To  what  these 
counsels,  if  taken  in  time,  would  point,  we 
think  admits  of  no  mistake.  Disappointment 
at  the  present  stage  is  bad  enough,  but  what 
would  it  be  when  millions,  more  or  less,  shall 
have  been  wasted  in  adding  to  the  already 
formidable  list  of  the  unproductive  works  of 
Ireland  ? 


Since  the  above  was  written,  we  have 
received  the  “Manual  of  Financial,  Railway, 
Agricultural,  and  other  Statistics,”  by  Mr. 
Chas.  Eason,  of  Dublin.  Mr.  Eason  is  the 
editor  of  “ Eason’s  Almanac  for  Ireland,”  now 
in  its  tenth  year,  and  the  author  of  a paper  on 
“ Railway  Rates,”  published  by  the  Statistical 
and  Social  Inquiry  Society  of  Ireland.  He 
says  of  Ireland,  “ None  of  the  new  lines  of 
railway  constructed  in  the  past  twenty  years 
have  been  successful  commercially,”  and  is  of 
opinion  that  tramways  that  “ are  to  be  started 
in  the  expectation  of  paying  their  way  ” will 
prove  failures.  Mr.  Eason’s  inference  is  that 
the  State  should  make  light  railways,  or  tram- 
ways, at  the  cost  of  the  taxpayer,  to  be  worked 
by  any  of  the  “ existing  solvent  railway  com- 
panies.” 


NOTES. 

From  a case  reported  in  a recent  number  of 
the  Paris  Gazette  des  Architectes  it  would  seem 
that  the  French  Government,  unlike  ours, 
recognises  some  degree  of  legal  property  on  the 
part  of  an  architect  in  his  design.  A provincial 
paper,  the  Bevue  de  V Architecture  en  Belgique, 
had  published  a view  of  a building  at  Antwerp 
designed  by  M.  Beyaert,  contrary  to  the 
expressed  wish  of  the  architect.  The  latter 
brought  an  action  against  the  editor  of  the 
paper,  his  counsel  pointing  out  that  copyright 
in  every  other  branch  of  art  was  defended  by 
law,  and  that  it  would  be  an  anomaly  if  archi- 
tecture were  excepted.  As  he  was  pleading 
to  French  and  not  to  English  judges,  the  claim 
was  allowed,  and  the  proprietors  of  the  journal 
compelled  to  publish  an  apology  and  to  pay 
all  costs.  The  argument  for  the  defendants 
was  that  the  building,  being  finished  and 
standing  in  a public  place,  was  public  property. 
This  would  unquestionably  be  allowed  in 
England,  and  there  may  be  something  to  be 
said  on  that  side  of  the  matter ; but  the  case 
illustrates,  at  all  events,  the  far  greater  respect 
paid  to  artists  and  artistic  rights  in  France,  as 
compared  with  our  own  coiintry.  "We  have 
known  a case  in  which  a journal  procured 
sub  rosd,  by  means  best  known  to  themselves, 
an  architect’s  lithographed  illustrations  to  a 
lecture,  published  them,  and  boasted  of  the 
exploit.  In  France  such  a piece  of  “industry” 
could  probably  have  been  met  by  a sharp 
practical  rebuke  at  the  hands  of  the  law. 

From  a report  in  the  Sanitary  Record,  it 
appears  that  an  interesting  and  very  impar- 
tial analysis  of  the  respective  merits  of  the 
cremation  and  the  earth-burial  systems  has 
been  made  by  Dr.  Hinsch,  at  a recent  hygienic 
meeting  at  Hamburg.  Though  Dr.  Hinsch 
did  not  “ charge  ” in  one  direction  or  the  other, 
the  general  conclusion  from  his  arguments 
would  be  in  favour  of  earth-burial.  He  con- 
siders the  idea  that  there  is  anything  to  pollute 
the  air  about  a cemetery,  when  burial  is  made 
at  sufficient  depth,  a delusion  ; and  he  is  en- 
tirely incredulous  in  regard  to  the  communi- 
cation of  fever  by  germs  remaining  in  the 
sod,  and  asserts  that  in  such  cases  the  real 
origin  of  the  disease  has  been  traced  to  foul 
ditches,  cesspools,  &c.  In  regard  to  cremation, 
he  pointed  out,  what  seems  to  have  escaped 
many  advocates  of  the  system,  that,  if  it  were 
universally  employed,  the  space  required  for 
permanent  storage  of  urns  would  be  as  great 
as  that  which  earth-burial,  with  re-employment 
of  the  ground  after  a term  of  years,  de- 
mands now.  '^'"e  may  add  our  conviction, 
which  we  believe  most  unprejudiced  per- 
sons will,  on  consideration,  concur  in,  that 
with  a universal  use  of  cremation  the  con- 
taminating of  the  air  from  the  results 
of  combustion  would  be  a much  more  serious 
evd  than  any  which  can  be  imagined  to  exist 
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in  connexion  -with  an  earth-burial  cemetery- 
under  proper  regulation.  As  to  the  matter  of 
sentiment,  there  is  not,  to  our  thinking,  much 
to  be  said  in  favour  of  one  system  rather  than 
the  other  ; and  if  any,  the  balance  is  on  the 
side  of  earth  burial.  Dissolution  neither  by 
combustion  nor  by  decay  is  pleasant  to  think  of 
in  connexion  with  those  who  were  dear  to  us  ; 
but  the  mind  is  more  definitely  calle'd  to  it  in 
relation  to  the  momentary  action  of  combus- 
tion than  in  the  other  case  ; and  the  cemetery 
tomb,  overgrown  with  turf  and  flowers,  is  cer- 
tainly pleasanter  to  the  fancy  than  the  aspect 
of  a huge  combustion-mill,  which  is  what  we 
should  have  to  come  to  if  cremation  became 
compulsory. 


The  report,  which  will  be  found  on  another 
page,  of  Professor  C.  T.  Ne-wton’s  able  and 
interesting  lecture  on  the  Ionic  Monument  at 
Xanthos,  one  of  the  most  notable  remains  of 
Lycian  art,  will, — although  abbreviated  by  the 
exigencies  of  space, — give  some  indication  of  the 
value  and  interest  of  the  lecture.  The  course 
now  in  progress  of  delivery  by  him  is  only 
one  of  several  courses  which  he  has  delivered 
since  his  appointment  to  the  Professorship  of 
Archoeology  at  University  College  some  three 
years  and  a half  ago.  Keeper  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  antiquities  in  the  British  Museum, 
and  kno-wn  far  and  wide  for  the  zeal  with 
which  he  studies  the  treasures  committed  to 
his  care,  he  is,  as  a lecturer,  brimful  of  his 
subject,  and  marshals  and  weighs  the  evidence 
for  or  against  any  thesis  which  may  be 
broached  with  a lucidity  and  skill  which  are 
only  surpassed  by  his  learning  and  candour. 
We  make  a point  of  calling  special  attention 
to  these  lectures,  because  we  should  like  to  see 
larger  audiences  present  when  they  are  de- 
livered. 


The  talk  which  has  been  recently  made 
about  the  laxity  in  regard  to  the  adoption  and 
enforcement  of  precautions  against  fire  in 
theatres  seems  to  have  suggested  some  evil 
thoughts  alx)ut  other  classes  pf  buildings,  and 
the  respected  Institution  in  Albemarle-street 
has  come  in  for  more  than  one  rap  in  respect 
of  its  facilities,  or  rather  its  difficulties,  of  en- 
trance and  exit,  and  not  without  reason. 
Something  might  surely  have  been  added  to 
the  grumble,  in  re.spect  of  the  ventilation. 
Tlie  room  is  one  of  the  most  easy  and  agree- 
, able  to  speak  in,  and  one  of  the  most  uncom- 
I fortable  for  the  listeners,  in  London.  The 
; audience  are  liable  to  be  asphyxiated  while 
I listening  to  the  teaching  of  science,  and  on  a 
I sudden  alarm  of  any  kind  might  find  them- 
' selves  very  much  in  the  position  of  a reel  in  a 
; bottle.  The  back  staircase  is  rather  an  addi- 
tional danger  than  a safety  valve,  as  it  is  that 
I make  of  stair  which  afibrds  every  chance  for 
the  development  of  a crush.  The  best  security 
. against  this  latter  danger  lies  in  the  presumable 
1 power  of  self-control  on  the  part  of  the  class  of 
I persons  who  mostly  compose  the  Albemarle- 
street  audiences,  and  who  are,  it  may  be  hoped, 

I not  so  likely  to  lose  their  lieads  in  a panic  as 
the  mixed  audience  of  an  average  theatre. 
But  against  poisoning  by  excess  of  carbonic 
acid  even  self-control  is  of  no  avail. 


The  further  excavations  on  what  is  now 
admitted  to  be  the  site  of  the  Home  of  the 
Vestals  at  Rome  have  led  to  the  disclosing  of 
a considerable  portion  of  the  plan  of  the  build- 
I ing,  showing  remains  of  the  living-rooms  and 
bath-rooms,  and  an  unusually  large  and  long 
atrium,  an  oblong  in  the  proportion  of  60  to 
23,  with  the  shorter  side  abutting  on  the 
■ dwelling,  the  whole  forming,  with  its  colonnade, 
as  has  been  remarked,  “ a kind  of  cloister, 
forming  also  a covered  way  between  the  house 
of  the  Vestals  and  the  Temple.”  Considerable 
' remains  of  marble  and  mosaic  pavements  have 
, been  found. 


A CORRESPONDENT  draws  attention  to  the 
I “ Requirements  ” of  the  New  River  Company, 
recently  issued,  for  the  constant  water  supply 
in  St.  Pancras  in  March  next,  which  are 
: creating  quite  a stir  in  the  parish,  as  it  was 
:!  generally  considered  by  the  Vestry  and  rate- 
payers that  all  necessary  preparations  had 


been  made.  Meetings  are  about  to  be  held  to 
protest  against  the  alleged  waste  and  unneces- 
sary expense.  There  appears  to  be  an 
antagonistic  feeling  aroused,  which  the  com- 
pany need  not  encourage,  and  could  easily 
remove  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  obnoxious 
mandate. 


The  announcement  of  the  abandonment, 
“ for  the  present,”  of  the  Bill  for  the  Channel 
Tunnel  was  a foregone  conclusion  from  the 
time  when  the  Government  intimated  that  it 
would  be  their  duty  to  oppose  the  passing  of 
such  a measure.  Indeed,  it  can  hardly  have 
occurred  to  any  person  fivmiliar  with  the 
Standing  Orders  of  Parliament  that  the 
sum  requisite  as  a deposit,  in  the  ease  of  a 
bona  fide  Bill  for  the  authorisation  of  such  a 
work  as  an  independent  enterprise,  was  likely 
to  be  found.  To  obtain  help  from  the  Govern- 
ment was  an  essential  part  of  such  a scheme, 
however  this  part  of  the  project  was  veiled. 
And  as,  down  to  the  present  time,  no  reliable 
estimate  of  either  the  cost  of  construction,  the 
amount  of  traffic,  or  the  cost  of  working,  has 
been  put  before  the  public,  there  must  have  been 
a very  extraordinaiy  dependence  on  the  readi- 
ness of  the  British  capitalist  to  find  money,  on 
the  vague.st  jicssible  chance  of  return,  to  lead 
any  one  to  attempt  to  float  the  scheme.  What- 
ever may  be  in  store  for  us  hereafter,  the  ven- 
tilation of  a tunnel  twenty-four  miles  long, 
so  as  to  render  it  a passable  channel  for  frequent 
trains,  is  as  yet  an  unsolved  problem. 

Now  that  the  Mont  Saint-Michcl  question 
has  been  settled,  after  what,  in  spite  of  Victor 
Hugo’s  eloquent  appeal,  it  is  impossible  to 
deny  was  a somewhat  exaggerated  expression 
of  alarm,  "we  learn  that  the  question  of  the 
termination  of  the  fa^-ade  of  Santa  Maria  Del 
Fiore  is  re-opened.  As  was  reported  in  these 
pages,  the  matter,  after  having  been  submitted 
to  the  arbitration  of  the  Arts  Club  at  Florence, 
had  been  almost  unanimously  determined  in 
favour  of  the  basilical  form  of  termination. 
But  though  tliis  view  coincided  with  that  of 
the  majority  of  the  Florentines,  the  directing 
committee  of  the  works  have  suspended  opera- 
tions, and  from  all  appearances,  we  learn, 
would  seem  to  desire  to  leave  the  facade  in  its 
present  unfinished  state  rather  than  conform 
to  the  popular  decision.  We  have  already 
expressed  our  opinion  that  the  “Gothic”  ter- 
mination is  most  in  harmony  with  the  general 
architectural  design  of  the  facade. 


An  analysis  of  the  tables  appended  to 
Captain  Shaw’s  annual  report  of  the  fires  of 
the  year  might  lead  to  some  useful  sugges- 
tions as  to  the  particular  times  and  places 
at  which  danger  from  fire  is  most  to  be 
apprehended.  Taking  the  list  of  places  at 
which  fires  have  occurred,  we  find  by  far  the 
largest  number,  440,  under  the  heading 
“private”;  next  to  this  comes  “lodging?,” 
256  fires  in  the  year.  From  this  there  is  a 
great  drop  to  the  tradesmen’s  premises,  of 
which  the  highest  number  is  furnished  by 
victuallers  (sixty-five  fires  in  the  year) ; the 
next  by  oil  and  colour  men  (48)  ; but 
next  to  this  one  is  rather  surprised  to  find 
drapers  (40).  The  other  high  numbers 
are  furnished  by  builders  (35),  bakers 
(30),  chandlers  (30),  boot  and  shoe  makers 
(30),  confectioners  and  pastry  - cooks  (33), 
tailors  and  outfitters  (27),  milliners  and  dress- 
makers (22).  Most  of  the  others  are  small 
numbers.  Among  the  causes  of  fire  the  highest 
are  “light  thrown  down”  (184)  and  “lamp 
(spirit)  upset”  (141) ; the  next  is  “spark  from 
fire  ” (131),  showing  strongly  the  advisability 
of  leaving  fires  protected  at  night,  if  they  can- 
not conveniently  be  raked  out.  The  next 
highest  is  “candle”  (115),  this  being,  we  sup- 
pose, candle  carried  in  the  hand,  as  distinct 
from  “ light  thrown  down.”  “ Swinging  gas 
brackets  ” are  answerable  for  no  less  than  48  fires, 
probably  in  berli’ooms,  and  swinging  into  the 
curtains  ; a constant  source  of  danger  among 
careless  people.  “Defect  in  flue,”  goes  for  sixty- 
two,  and  “ Children  playing  with  lucifers  ” 
have  caused  no  fewer  than  sixty-two  conflagra- 
tions. “ Hot  ashes  ” caused  sixty-one  ; this 
' seems  to  rank  with  “ spark  from  fire,”  it  is 


only  another  form  of  the  same  danger.  “Seek- 
ing for  an  escape  of  gas  with  a light  ” has 
caused  eighteen  fires ; not  so  many  as  we 
should  have  anticipated.  It  is  fair  to  the 
plumbers,  who  are  much  and  often  too  justly 
accused  as  incendiaries,  to  note  that  only  one 
fire  of  the  year  is  attributed  to  “plumbers 
at  work”;  it  should  also  be  noted  that  “linen 
airing  ” before  the  fire  has  caused  forty  fires. 
No  less  than  six  fires  are  put  down  to  “ fric- 
tion of  machinery.”  The  “ daily  and  hourly 
summary  of  fires”  forms  a sort  of  fire  baro- 
meter, whence  we  can  see  at  what  time  in  the 
twenty-four  hours  we  are  most  remiss  and  in 
most  danger.  The  scale  is  highest  at  nine  in 
the  evening,  when  198  fires  originated  ; from 
six  p.m.  to  two  a.m.  is  the  most  fatal  period; 
at  one  and  two  in  the  morning  it  stands  at 
107,  then  at  three  there  is  a large  drop  to  79, 
decreasing  to  37  at  six  in  the  morning,  the 
lowest  point.  The  figures  rise  gradually  after 
this  to  an  average  of  from  60  to  80  ; standing 
at  85  for  five  p.m.,  and  rising  to  108  at  six 
p.m.  The  extremes  of  the  higher  numbers,  at 
six  p.m.  and  two  a.m.,  are  almost  exactly  the 
same.  Buckle  would  have  appreciated  this 
evidence  of  the  tendency  of  “ accidents  ” to 
occur  in  regularly  recurring  proportion.  The 
evidence  thus  tabulated  is  well  worthy  of  being 
read,  marked,  learned,  and  inwardly  digested, 
by  that  portion  of  the  public  who  would 
remain  unburned. 


“ The  Bine  Art  Society  ” have  appended 
their  title  as  the  signature  to  a letter  in  the 
Times,  touching  the  threatened  decay  of  the 
art  of  engraving.  A great  part  of  the  falling 
off  in  the  demand  for  and  the  value  of  en- 
graving they  consider  arises  from  the  amount 
of  piracy  of  artists’  designs  which  is  carried  on 
through  the  medium  of  photography,  and  the 
indifi'erence  or  apathy  of  the  artistic  body 
under  this  grievance.  The  want  of  new  en- 
gravers e<iual  to  the  older  masters  of  the  art, 
to  fill  their  places,  is  a real  and  serious  fact, 
and  we  have  no  doubt  that  this  arises  from  the 
fear  lest  the  growing  use  of  reproducing 
processes  should  deprive  the  engraver  of  his 
field  of  work.  We  join  ■with  the  Society  in  the 
hope  and  belief  that  mechanical  reproduction 
will  not  drive  out  the  art  of  engra-ving,  though 
it  may  restrict  its  application.  People  who 
care  for  artistic  handiwork  will  not  long  be 
satisfied  with  the  woolly  surfaces  and 
emasculated  eflect  of  the  best  of  the  re- 
producing processes.  There  is  a run  upon 
them  at  present,  but  we  do  not  believe  it  will 
last  to  anything  like  the  same  extent.  The 
fashion  among  many  architects  at  present  of 
speaking  with  horror  and  contempt  of  wood- 
engraving, seems  to  us  an  afi'ectation.  A good 
wood  - engraving  is  a more  powerful  and 
effective  mode  of  representation  than  any  such 
thing  as  an  “ ink-photo  ” can  be.  Unfortu- 
nately, its  cost  restricts  its  use,  and  it  is 
necessary  also  that  the  engraver  should  under- 
stand architectural  detail  ; but,  granting  this, 
his  intelligent  interpretation  of  it  in  his  art 
has  a separate  artistic  interest,  far  superior  to 
that  of  mere  chemical  or  mechanical  reproduc- 
tion. 


THE  PRISONS  OF  SOUTHWARK. 

" The  King’s  Bench  is  in  Southwark ; its  rules  are  more 
eitensire  than  those  of  the  Fleet,  having  all  St.  George's 
Fields  to  walk  in ; but  the  prison-house  is  not  near  so  good. 
By  a Habeas  Corpus  you  may  remove  yourself  from  one 

prison  to  the  other And,  indeed,  both  are  but  the 

show  and  name  of  prisons.”— A Journey  through  England, 
De  Fob. 

On  the  7th  ult.  Mr.  George  Russell,  M.P., 
with  Dr.  Bridges  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  visited,  in  connesdon  with  the  present 
movement  as  to  the  homes  of  the  poor,  the 
model  dwellings  for  workmen,  Queen’s  Build- 
ings, Southwark.  The  dwellings  have  arisen 
over  the  site  of  King’s  Bench,  which,  removed 
hither  from  the  vicinity  of  St.  George’s  Church, 
about  1760,  was  pulled  down  in  1880-1.  A 
Marshalsea  of  the  once  movable  Curia  Domini 
Regis  had  existed  in  the  Southwark  bailiwick 
from  a period  remote.  It  was  established  here 
temp.  Edward  III-,  long  before  the  borough 
liberty  and  the  clink  or  manor  of  Southwark 
were  formed  into  the  Bridge  Ward  Without; 
and  presented  a special  object  of  attack  to 
Wat  Tyler’s  men  in  1381  when,  according 
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to  Hall’s  Chronicle,  the  rebels  brake  up 
the  gates  of  the  Marshalsey  and  King’s 
Bench  in  Sonthwarke,  and,  adds  Stow,  took 
from  thence  the  prisoners  and  brake  down 
the  house  of  Sir  John  Imworth,  Marshal  of  the 
Marshalsey  and  King’s  Bench.  A similar  fate, 
we  may  here  observe,  befel  its  neighbour  and 
quondam  contemporary  the  White  Lion  (or 
Borough)  Prison,  whose  inmates  some  rabble 
apprentices  released  in  1640  * ; the  Clink  j and 
its  successor  in  St.  George’s  Fields,— which 
three  suffered  by  fire  and  pillage  at  the  hands 
of  the  “No  Popery”  rioters,  June,  1780.  For  a 
long  while  there  were  a Marshalsea  and  a 
King’s  Bench  as  separate  prisons  in  the 
Borough.  These  both  stood  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  main  thoroughfare.  The  former 
lay  between  Axe  and  Bottle-yard,  which  has 
since  vanished,  and  Mermaid-court,  where  is 
now  the  junction  of  Newcomen  (originally  King) 
street  with  Borough  High-street.  The  latter, 
being  nearer  to  the  Church  of  St.  George-the- 
Martyr,  stood  between  King’s  Bench-alley  and 
Angel  and  Shaw’s  courts, — its  position  now 
marked  by  Layton’s  • buildings.  Angel  and 
Shaw’s  courts  are  renamed  Angel-place  and 
Coroner’a-court  respectively.  The  distinction 
clearly  appears  in  a map  drawn  for  the  1720 
edition  of  Strype’s  “ Stow,”  as  well  as  in  several 
of  later  dates  which  we  have  consulted  on  this 
point.  It  would  seem  that  subsequently  to  the 
removal  of  the  King’s  Bench  to  new  buildings  in 
St.  George’s-fields,  and  before  the  pulling  down 
(1842)  of  the  Marshalsea  by  Merraaid-court,  the 
name  w.as  transferred  to  the  more  southerly 
premises  at  Angel-court.  This  change,  how- 
ever, was  not  made  at  once,  for  in  a map  of 
1808  we  find  the  latter  still  designated  as  the 
King’s  Bench  County  Gaol.  That  gaol  being  a 
eurvival  of  tbe  earlier  King's  Bench  was 
rebuilt  iu  1811  for  a debtors’  prison, — the 
Marshalsea  of  the  current  century.  Common 
■belief  points  to  its  utter  extinction,  consequently 
■upon  the  5th  and  6th  Viet.,  c.  22,  which  con- 
solidated by  style  of  Queen’s  Prison  tbe  Fleet, 
the  Marshalsea,  and  the  Queen’s  (King’s) 
Bench.f  Butiu  truth  it  remains  to  this  day  in  the 
buildings  between  St.  George’s-churchyard  and 
Angel-place  as  it  winds  into  Long-lane,  Ber- 
mondsey. There  stands  the  three-storied  block 
of  eight  houses  placed  back  to  back,  each  con- 
taining seven  rooms,  — the  male  debtors’ 
•quarters.  Beyond  are  the  Tap,  its  ground-floor 
the  beer  and  wine  rooms  ; its  first  the  tapster’s 
and  turnkey’s  rooms;  its  upper  floor  set  apart 
for  female  debtors;  beyond  this  again  the 
Admiralty  Prison,  two  solitary  cells  for  re- 
fractory inmates,  and  the  Chapel.  The  Tap- 
house,  Chapel,  &c.,  latterly  converted  into  a 
house  of  detention  for  smugglers,  now  serve  as 
a registered  lodging-house,  whose  interior,  in 
view  of  its  former  use,  is  well  worthy  of  inspec- 
tion. Hither  Charles  Dickens,  a forlorn 
neglected  child,  came  from  his  attic  lodging  in 
Laut-street  at  the  house  of  the  Insolvent  Court 
agent  (whose  servant-of-all-work  he  immor- 
talised as  “The  Marchioness”)  to  spend 
Sunday  with  his  father.  The  rooms  he  mentions 
may  be  readily  identified,  and  it  is  they,  in  this 
same  Marshalsea,  which  play  so  frequent  and 
important  a figure  in  the  still-life  of  his  “ Little 
Dorrit.”  These  impoverished  tenements  can  be 
well  viewed  from  the  stone  steps  at  the  end  of 
Coroner’s-court,  and  better  by  taking  the  first 
turning  out  of  Angel-place.  Here,  on  the  right 
hand,  is  the  old  kitchen ; on  the  left  hand  the 
debtors’  prison,  surrounded  on  its  three  sides 
by  the  narrow  stone-paved  court  with  the 
pump  at  which  Mr.  Panks  refreshed  himself  on 
a memorable  crisis  in  Dorrit’s  fortunes.  The 
upper  windows  look  across  a high  wall  over  the 
grave-yard,  a desolate  place  enough  at  that 
■day,  but  which  baa  been  set  in  order  and  opened 
{May  22nd,  1882)  as  a recreation  ground  for  the 
parishioners.  The  back  parlour  of  the  cheese- 
monger's shop, — No.  211,  High-street, — is  the 
turnkey’s  lodge  wherein  Mr.  Cbivery  took  his 
turn  ” on  the  lock,”  and  whence  young  John  in 
rapture  would  watch  Little  Dorrit  about  the 
stone  yard  beyond. 


* Tims  writes  Laud  inhis  “Troubles.”  Formerlyaninn, 
the  White  Lion  served  as  the  county  gaol  until  the  build, 
ing  of  the  prison  in  Horaeraonger-laoo,  as  to  which  see  the 
text  infra.  Clink  Prison  was  at  the  comer  of  Maid  and 
Gravel  lanes.  The  Borough  Compter,  Mill-lane,  Tooley- 
street,  was  originally  part  of  St.  Margaret's  Church. 

+ The  Palace  Court,^or  Court  of  tbe  Marshalsea  of  the 
Queen's  House,  transferred  in  1811  to  Scot)and-yard,  was 
finally  abolished  in  1819.  On  the  authority  of  the  un- 
known yet  venerated  compiler  of  “Fleta,” — Itself  written 
in  the  Fleet,  temp.  Edward  I,,— this  ancient  court  was 
second  only  to  the  High  Court  of  Parliament. 


A project  has  been  set  on  foot  by  the  Metro- 
politan Public  Gardens  Association  for  acquiring 
a portion  of  the  now  vacant  site  of  Horsemonger- 
lane  Gaol.*  The  exterior  walla  and  gateway 
as  they  now  stand  include  some  three  acres 
and  a half.  Built  as  the  Surrey  County  Gaol  in 
1796-9  by  John  Gwilt,  who  was  then  county 
surveyor,  its  lodges  and  main  entrance  wear  a 
sombre  and  stately  aspect  ; in  good  keeping 
with  their  object,  as  well  as  with  the  massive 
King’s  Bench  wall,  supported  by  rounded  but- 
tresses and  surmounted  by  chevaux-de-frise, 
that  lately  frowned  over  the  opening  into 
Borough-road  hard  by.  Soon  will  it  be  for- 
gotten'that  the  internal  arrangements  of  this 
gaol,  tbe  first  of  their  kind,  were  due  to  the 
philanthropic  exertions  of  John  Howard,  or 
that  here  Leigh  Hunt,  imprisoned  for  his  libel 
on  tbe  Prince  Regent  in  the  Examiner,  received 
Tom  Moore  and  Lord  Byron.  Yet  few  will 
desire  to  preserve  any  recollection  of  the 
shocking  scenes  before  its  gates  which  attended 
the  deaths  of  criminals  on  the  roof  above  the 
portal ; such  as,  for  instance,  the  execution  of 
Mrs.  Manning  and  her  husband,  or  of  Colonel 
Despard,  with  hia  six  accomplices,  for  high 
treason. 

Different  indeed  aro  the  traditions  of  the 
King’s  Bench.  Down  even  to  Oldys’s  day 
the  name  of  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  chamber 
kept  alive  a memory  of  one  of  the  most  cherished 
episodes  in  our  domestic  history,  when  a judge 
did  not  hesitate  to  uphold  the  law’s  majesty 
which  a king’s  heir  had  treated  with  insult. 
Puritan  martyrs  and  political  satirists,  Bonner 
and  Rushworth,  Baxter  and  Do  Foe,  were  no 
strangers  to  its  walls;  here  Smollett  wrote  his 
“ Sir  Lancelot  Greaves,”  and  Coombe  his  “ Tour 
of  Dr.  Syntax.”  Kit  Smart,  translator  of 
Horace,  and  John  Tull,  who  invented  post- 
chaises,  died  within  the  Rules.  Hayden’s 
paintings  of  the  “ Mock  Election  ” and  “ Chair- 
ing the  Members,” — the  former  bought  by 
King  George  IV.  for  5001., — portray  incidents 
in  a burlesque  ceremony  the  choice  of  a 
member  for  Tenterden  (as  the  prison  was 
called  after  the  Lord  Chief  Justice)  by  the 
“ Collegians  ” in  July,  1827.  The  story  goes 
that  a creditor  chancing  to  be  in  the  prison  at 
the  time  forthwith  released  his  debtor  from  a 
place  iu  which  confinement  seemed  to  carry  so 
little  punishment.  The  Bankruptcy  Act  of 
1861  freed  many  insolvent  debtors ; an  Act 
of  1862  discontinued  the  Queen’s  Piison,  ve- 
removing  the  inmates  to  Whitecross-street. 
Whereupon  the  King’s  Bench  buildings  passed 
into  Government  service,  and  served  as  a 
house  of  detention  for  military  offenders,  and 
finally  for  convicts.  The  Rules,  which  included 
nearly  all  St.  George’s  Fields,  may  be  traced 
along  the  parish  boiiuds  as  follows  : — From  the 
church  along  Blackman  - street,  Newington- 
causeway, St.  George’s-road,  and  St.  George’s 
Mall,  across  Westminster  Bridge-road,  along 
Tower-street,  Baron’s-buildings,  Webber-street, 
Great  Friar-street,  Great  Suffolk-street  (antique 
Dirty-lane),  and  so  across  Blackman-street  to 
St.  George's  Church  again. 

We  refer  above  to  the  “No  Popery”  riots.  Of 
these  the  best  contemporary  accounts  may  be 
found  in  Dr.  Johnson’s  correspondence, t and  in 
a letter  from  Dr.  Markham,  Archbishop  of  York, 
to  bis  son,  the  late  Admiral  Markham,  then 
taking  his  first  cruise  iu  mid-Atlantic. J The 
mob  besieged  both  Houses,  the  members  being 
compelled  to  “sneak  home  by  private  ways  and 
in  disguises.”  The  Archbishop  believed  that  the 
causes  of  the  riots  lay  deeper  than  was  com- 
monly supposed,  and  in  proof  of  this  cites  that  his 
own  residence  had  been  marked  for  destruction, 
though  he  was  free  from  any  share  in  the  enabling 
Bill  on  behalf  of  tbe  Papists.  Men  of  good 
position,  or,  at  any  rate,  of  good  resources, 
acted  as  gang-leaders.  Of  two  captured  in  a 
burning  house  one  wore  diamond  buttons  at 
his  shirt-front  and  lace  ruSles ; the  other, 
equally  well  dressed,  carried  a plan  of  London  in 
his  pocket.  Dr.  Markham  affirms  that  the  riots 
were  spoken  of  in  anticipation  at  Paris,  at 
Amsterdam,  and  at  the  Hague,  whilst  bets  were 
made  that  London  would  bo  in  flames  on  the 
8th  of  June.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  mob 
assembled  on  the  2nd  of  June,  in  St.  George’s 
Fields.  The  next  day  many  mansions  of  ob- 
no.tious  individuals,  with  the  Roman  Catholic 

• Hor^emongcr-lane  is  re-named  Union-road.  The 
prison  was  taken  down  three  years  ago. 

t See  particularly  his  letter  to  Mrs.  Thrale,  under  date 
the  9th  of  June,  1780. 

I ‘‘A  Naval  Career  during  the  Old  War:  being  a 
Narrative  of  tbe  Life  of  Admiral  John  Markham.” 
London:  Sampson  Low  & Co.  1383. 


chapels,  were  destroyed.  On  tbe  5th,  thirty-six 
fires  blazed  in  as  many  places.  On  the  night  of 
Wednesday,  tbe  7th  of  June,  the  rioters  opened 
the  Fleet,  King’s  Bench,  Newgate,  Marshalsea, 
Bridewell,  and  Clerkenwell  Prisons,  setting  on  fire 
the  first  three.  It  is  amusing  to  read  of  Wilkes 
as  one  who,  slyly  observes  Dr.  Johnson,  had 
ever  been  zealous  in  the  cause  of  decency  and 
order,  protesting  that  were  he  entrusted  with 
the  power  he  would  not  leave  one  insurgent 
alive.  Wilkes  was  one  of  tho  first  prisoners  in 
the  New  Bench,  and  it  is  said  that  his  room  there, 
on  the  ground-floor  to  the  left-hand  of  the  outer 
house,  by  the  inner  gates,  was  afterwards 
occupied  for  a short  while  by  Lord  George 
Gordon  himself.  As  restored  after  tho  riots, 
King’s  Bench  consisted  of  one  large  building, 
about  120  yards  long,  having  a Protestant 
chapel  at  the  centre,  with  one  for  Roman 
Catholics  in  the  southern  wing.  Each  cell  was 
vaulted  and  made  completely  of  brick.  The 
number  of  bricks  in  the  whole  edifice  was  truly 
amazing.  The  roof,  too,  was  of  most  singular 
construction.  The  foreman  of  the  works  for 
the  demolition  informed  tbe  writer  of  this 
article  that  it  was  found  to  be  supported  en- 
tirely by  a series  of  brick  arches  gradually 
diminishing  to  the  apex. 


A MOATED  DWELLING-HOUSE. 

Whenever  a new  edition  of  Turner’s  “Do- 
mestic Architecture  ” comes  to  be  written,  large 
additions  must  be  made  to  tbe  description  and 
construction  of  tbe  old  moated  manor-houses, 
of  which  so  many  yet  remain  in  the  midland 
districts.  We  have,  it  is  true,  a copy  of  the 
contract  for  building  a manor-house  at  Bush- 
wood,  in  tbe  Forest  of  Arden,  as  tbe  northern 
part  of  Warwickshire  is  yet  called,  and  we 
know  approximately  the  quantity  and  cost  of 
the  materials  thought  necessary  for  such  a 
dwelling  in  tbe  days  of  the  Plantagenets.  This 
house  came  afterwards  into  the  possession  of 
the  Catesbys,  who  re-edified  tbe  neighbouring 
church  of  Lapworth  (which  is  interesting  as 
being  tbe  only  instance  of  a detached  spire  in 
Warwickshire)  in  the  time  of  Richard  III. 
The  house  and  estate  were  sold  by  Robert 
Catesby,  to  raise  money  for  the  Gunpowder 
Plot,  and  now  it  is  gone  and  the  site  only 
remains.  There  is,  however,  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood,  a moated  house,  built  about  the 
time  of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  which  is  still 
habitable,  and  inhabited  by  the  lineal  descendant 
of  a former  owner,  Henry  Ferrers,  the  well- 
known  county  genealogist.  It  was  from  this 
old  Elizabethan  pedigree-hunter  that  the  con- 
spirators bought  the  lease  of  the  house  in 
Vinegar-yard,  where  they  first  began  their  mine 
beneath  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  This 
Manor-house  of  Baddesley  Clinton  is  situated  in 
the  very  heart  of  the  Forest  of  Arden,  amid  sur- 
roundings that  must  be  interesting  to  every 
architect,  to  every  historian,  and  to  every  lover 
of  his  country’s  literature.  The  neighbourhood 
teems  with  specimens  of  ancient  fortified  dwell- 
ings, from  the  rude  earthen  rampire  which 
surrounded  the  homestead  of  the  old  forest 
dwellers,  to  the  regular  quadrangular  intrench- 
ments  of  their  Roman  conquerors,  and  the 
mounds  on  which  tho  Saxon  invaders  built  their 
“ burbs.”  Ic  was  the  home  of  the  Wrens  too, 
and  Sir  Christopher  himself  is  said  to  ■ have 
dwelt  at  Wroxall*  Abbey,  and  to  have  designed 
a very  interesting  farm-house  at  a place  which 
bears  the  strange  name  of  “ Bedlam’s-end,”  and 
opposite  to  one  of  the  old  forest  trees  of  Arden, 
of  which  there  are  many  about.  This  tree  is, 
however,  remarkable  for  being  a parish  boun- 
dary, and  is  mentioned  in  the  earliest  deeds 
relating  to  the  neighbourhood,  and  is,  at  least, 
coeval  with  tbe  legend  of  the  appearance  of  St. 
Leonard  to  the  old  crusader,  which,  it  is  related, 
caused  him  to  build  the  neighbouring  Abbey  of 
Wroxall.  Between  tbe  abbey  and  the  moated 
house  at  Baddesley  is  an  old  house  which,  for 
many  years,  belonged  to  tbe  Shakspeare  family, 
a timber-framed  structure  built  in  the  shape  of 
the  letter  E,  so  common  in  Elizabeth’s  time.  Iu 
a little  room  over  the  porch  Shakspeare  is  said 
to  have  written  his  sonnets,  and  it  is  shrewdly 
surmised  that,a5  the  name  of  Isabella  Shakspeare 
appears  in  one  of  the  registers  of  the  religious 
houses  of  the  neighbourhood,  this  is  the  ideal 
forest  of  Arden  depicted  in  “ Measure  for 
Measure.”  The  old  forest  comes  close  up  to 
this  old  homestead,  and  is  known  as  Haywood. 
Near  it,  strange  to  say,  the  lily  of  the  valley 
grows  wild,  yet  it  is  one  of  the  few  plants  that 
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Shakspeare  does  not  mention.  The  groat  for- 
tresses of  Warwick,  Kenilworth,  and  Tamworth 
are  within  easj  distance,  and  the  fine  fortified 
mansion,  known  ae  Maxstoke  Castle,  is  within 
the  forest,  so  that  the  whole  neighbourhood  is 
full  of  interest,  alike  to  the  artist,  the  architect, 
and  the  archreologist. 

The  home  of  the  Ferrers  at  Baddeslej  Clinton 
is  said,  in  an  ancient  rhyme,  to  have  been  the 
home  of  a Saxon  mayor  of  the  name  of  “ Bade  ” 
or  “ Baddes.”  It  is  known  to  have  come  into 
the  hands  of  the  Clinton  family,  hence  its 
distinctive  name ; and,  in  the  time  when  the 
feuds  of  York  and  Lancaster  were  distracting 
the  land,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  one  Brome, 
who,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  was  a lawyer 
and  a man  of  some  importance  in  the  county 
town  of  Warwick.  It  was  a member  of  this 
family  who  built  this  stone  mansion,  and, 
judging  by  the  common  occurrence  of  the  name 
in  the  neighbourhood,  it  was  close  to  the  paternal 
honie  of  the  family.  The  site  chosen  does  not 
differ  materially  from  the  sixty  or  seventy 
similar  moated  areas  in  the  northern  part  of 
Warwickshire,  from  which  the  buildings  have 
disappeared ; but  in  this  instance  the  moat 
washes  the  walls  of  the  edifice.  There  is  no 
court,  terrace,  or  foothold  of  any  kind  near  the 
walls,  which  are  not  only  carried  beneath  the 
bed  of  the  moat,  bat  are  so  built  as  to  permit  a 
covered  way  round  the  entire  quadrangle 
beneath  the  level  of  the  water.  This  passage 
is  lighted  by  gratings  above,  and  there  are 
recesses  for  placing  lamps  in  at  night.  The 
passage,  strange  to  say,  is  dry ; there  are  no 
signs  of  leakage  or  exudation  from  the  moat, 
which  is  from  12  ft.  to  20  ft.  broad.  The 
entrance  is  obtained  by  a substantial  bridge, 
which  has  replaced  the  ancient  drawbridge  and 
leads  to  an  embattled  porch  ; there  are  no  signs 
of  a portcullis,  but  the  outer  and  inner  gates 
are  heavy.  The  house  evidently  depended  on 
the  moat  and  its  inert  strength  for  security 
against  attack.  The  old  windows  had  strong 
bars  and  heavy  mullions.  The  staircases  were 
narrow  and  winding.  The  inner  court  was 
paved,  but  in  more  recent  times  a portion 
has  been  transformed  into  a garden.  The 
domestic  arrangements  appear  to  have  been 
altered  in  the  Elizabechan  times,  when  the 
Ferrers  family  were  in  possession  ; for  the  win- 
dows of  what  is  now  the  dining-room,  on  what 
we  may  call  the  ground-floor,  bear  the  arms  of 
the  Ferrers  and  their  alliances  on  pane  and 
panel,  and  were  evidently  the  work  of  the  old 
pedigree-hunter;  whilst  the  great  hall  is  over 
t?he  gateway  on  the  first  floor,  and  from  it  gal- 
leries extend  to  the  sleeping  and  private  apart- 
ments. These  galleries  are  built  in  the  fashion 
-of  an  “aJure,”  close  to  the  outside  wall.  The 
windows  of  the  apartments  open  to  the  court- 
yard, sons  to  permit  the  household  and  retainers 
bo  occupy  the  “points  of  Vantage”  in  case  of 
an  attack.  It  is  only  after  an  inspection  of 
the  upper  passages  that  the  use  of  the  loM'er 
passages  becomes  apparent.  Unfortunately,  the 
alterations  which  have  taken  place,  and  the 
demolition  of  the  buildings  on  the  western  side 
of  the  quadrangle,  have  destroyed  the  complete- 
ness of  these  arrangements  for  the  defence  of 
the  house,  which  were  designed  with  great  care. 
Along  these  passages  are  many  remains  of 
door-fittings  and  ironwork  of  curions  design  and 
workmanship.  This  peculiarity  is  also  ob- 
eervable  at  llaxstoke.  The  hall  has  a circular 
roof  at  present.  It  is  hung  with  tapestry, 
and  commands  a fine  sylvan  view  over 
the  valley  of  the  Blythe.  Except  the 
chimneys,  there  is  little  else  to  call  for  special 
remark.  These  are  of  twisted  and  spiral  brick, 
collared,  and  of  singular  height  and  graceful 
proportions.  The  drainage  is  carried  off  by  a 
large  sewer,  which  passes  under  the  moat  to  the 
low  lands  on  the  south.  It  is  strongly  guarded 
by  iron  bars.  The  sanitary  arrangements  are, 
indeed,  very  complete.  The  gardens  are  on  the 
eastern  side,  facing  the  west  and  south.  There 
are  pleasure  grounds  to  the  west,  evidently  laid 
out  in  the  last  century.  It  was  on  this  side  that 
persons  skilled  in  the  arrangements  of  old 
houses  looked  for  some  sign  of  another  moat, 
but  here  the  builder  depended  on  the  single 
moated  enclosure  for  defence.  When  the  moat 
was  cleaned  and  deepened  some  years  ago,  there 
were  no  signs  of  trout  having  been  introduced); 
yet  trout  are  common  in  the  moats  of  War- 
wickshire, for  they  were  utilised  largely  as 
fish-ponds. 

We  pass  through  a shady  pathway  from  the 
house  to  the  church, — a plain  structure  of  the 
ordinary  Warwickshire  type.  It  consists  of  a 


nave  and  chancel  only,  with  a tower  at  the 
west  end.  It  is  built,  like  the  house,  of  the  free- 
stone of  the  neighbourhood,  which,  on  exposure 
to  the  atmosphere,  assumes  the  appearance  of 
New  Red  Sandstone,  through  the  growth  of  a 
peculiar  licheu.  The  church  is  only  remarkable 
for  being  built  iu  a wood,  and  in  consequence 
of  a former  owner  of  Baddesley  Clinton  killing 
a priest  whom  he  thought  too  intimate  with  his 
wife.  The  present  edifice  was  built  in  expiation  of 
this  crime ; but,  before  it  is  left,  the  old  chancel- 
screen,  which  is  now  placed  against  the  tower 
arch,  should  be  inspected.  It  is  of  the  Jacobean 
period,  and  of  the  rudest  design  and  construc- 
tion. It  was  placed  in  its  present  position 
when  the  churchwas  restored  at  theexpenseof  the 
late  Lady  Chatterton,  the  well-known  novelist, 
and  it  was  at  her  instance  that  the  chancel  was 
wainscoted  with  the  commonplace  oak  panelling 
which  she  bought  from  some  neighbouring 
house.  The  house  is  still  inhabited  by  a member 
of  the  Ferrers  family,  and  there  are  not  a few 
who  associate  bis  moated  dwelling  with  Shak- 
speare’s  Mariana  in  “ Measure  for  Measure.” 


STREET  AREAS. 

It  must  have  been  a novel  experience,  even 
in  a professional  career  as  wide  as  that  of  Mr. 
Wyatt,  the  well-known  architect,  when  a week  or 
two  since  a pair  of  van-horses  crashed  through 
his  iron  railings  and  fell  into  the  street  area  of 
the  house  at  the  eastern  corner  of  the  British 
Museum,  so  well  known  to  all  Londoners.  The 
curious  accident,  though  fortunately  a rare  one, 
is  uot  by  any  means  as  unprecedented  as  might 
he  imagined  in  the  metropolis,  and  is,  we  con- 
sider, eminently  suggestive  of  a professional 
question  which  cannot  fail  to  have  presented 
itself  to  the  mind  of  any  one  acquainted  with 
other  cities  than  London. 

It  would  be  curious  to  learn  by  what  singular 
chain  of  traditions  it  comes  about  that  with  an 
unlimited  amount  of  sky  into  which  to  build, 
and  from  which  to  save  ground-rent,  it  should 
be  considered  necessary  in  an  ordinary  dwelling- 
house  to  burrow  into  the  earth.  In  city 
thoroughfares  where  rent  is  high  and  space 
difficult  to  obtain,  the  accommodation  obtained 
below  ground  effects  of  course  an  enormous 
economy,  but  why,  we  repeat,  it  should  be  con- 
sidered necessary  in  an  ordinary  dwelling-house 
to  relegate  a number  of  living  beings  to  a level 
beneath  that  of  the  pavement  is  a point  not  by 
any  means  made  satisfactorily  clear.  It  is  this 
traditional  plan  which  necessitates  the  “area,” 
its  regulation  railings  with  their  awe-in- 
spiring spikes,  and  the  equally  regulation  flight 
of  steps,  requiring  constant  pipe-clay,  all 
features  which,  familiar  as  they  have  become 
on  our  shores,  are  not  to  he  met  with  else- 
where. True  it  is  that  our  American  cousins 
have  continued  the  traditions  of  the  “ old 
country,”  but  the  basement  floor  takes  a larger 
domestic  place  than  with  us,  and  the  “stoop” — 
the  flight  of  steps, — has  doubtless,  through 
Dutch  influences,  assumed  a social  importance 
unknown  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

Blocking  up  pavements,  already  too  narrow,  in 
our  overcrowded  cities ; harbouring  dirt ; admit- 
ting, in  a somewhat  gloomy  climate,  light  but 
feebly  into  underground  rooms,  which  the 
simplest  rules  of  hygiene  must  condemn  as 
unhealthy  for  purposes  of  habitation ; the 
regulation  “ airey  ” of  Cockney  fame  is  a fea- 
ture of  modern  existence  which  all  practically- 
minded  reformers  should  endeavour  to  abolish. 
It  would  be  curious  to  hear  what  are  the  argu- 
ments in  defence  of  the  institution.  Abroad, 
the  “ area”  has  never  been  found  necessary  at 
any  period,  and  with  exceptions  which  arc  out- 
side the  question,  no  one  is  condemned  to  live 
iu  rooms  below  the  level  of  the  pavement.  Such 
portions  of  the  house  are  devoted  to  cellars, 
stores,  and  warehouses.  Wo  are  aware  that,  of 
course,  it  will  be  objected  that  the  whole  mode 
of  life  on  the  Continent  diSers  from  ours  ; that 
the  more  universal  system  of  living  on  flats 
leads  to  the  kitchen  of  each  family  being  on 
the  same  floor  as  the  rest  of  the  appartement, 
using  that  word  in  its  French  sense  ; but,  grant- 
ing this  difference  from  our  mode  of  living  each 
in  his  own  house, — or  when  iu  lodgings  in 
houses  utterly  unfitted  to  be  thus  let  out  in 
imperfectly-arranged  flats, — wc  fail  to  see  why 
it  is  an  obligatory  feature  of  the  plan  of  the 
English  dwelling-house  that  the  kitchen  should 
I be  so  conveniently  placed  in  the  basement  that 
even  in  the  best-regulated  families  the  smell  of 
) (Akcry  contrives  to  find  its  way  to  the  living- 


rooms, — all  because  we  feel  it  obligatory  to 
place  our  kitchen  at  a level  of  several  feet 
below  the  pavement.  Under  such  conditions 
the  “area”  is,  of  course,  necessary,  but  why, 
because  in  a distant  part  this  architectural  dis- 
position was  deemed  necessary,  should  it 
continue  to  be  adopted  ? That  its  existence  is 
not  obligatory  is  shown  by  its  absence  iu  the 
plans  of  many  modern  houses. 

Did  there  exist  in  our  country  as  strict  a body 
of  regulations  regarding  the  proportionate 
height  of  dwellings  to  tho  width  of  street,  as 
is  enforced  in  France,  we  could  understand  that 
perhaps  there  were  reasons  why  it  is  found  ad- 
visable to  burrow  in  the  earth  ; but  when  such 
excrescences  as  the  Hankey  buildings  tower  into 
the  air,  side  by  side  with  houses  of  two  stories, — 
when,  in  fact,  in  every  direction  are  now  being 
built  houses  of  considerable  height, — the  “ area” 
should  bo  abolished  by  law  as  dangerous,  un- 
healthy, clumsy,  unsightly,  and  occupying  a 
vast  amount  of  valuable  room  on  pavements 
which  are  already  far  too  narrow  for  even  the 
existing  needs  of  communication.  When  one 
recals  the  shaky  gratings  over  which  one  is 
constantly  called  upon  to  pass  in  a walk  along  a 
crowded  thoroughfare,  tho  thought  suggests 
itself  that  we  should  be  thankful  that  accidents 
are  not  more  frequent. 


CELTIC  ART. 

The  director  of  the  Public  Industrial  Art 
School  in  Philadelphia,  Mr.  Charles  G.  Leland, 
has  thought  it  worth  his  while  to  send  a 
message  across  the  Atlantic  to  tell  the  English 
people  that  tho  unemployed  hours  of  the  Irish 
labourers  might  be  devoted  to  the  production 
of  some  art-decorations,  and  so  introduce 
industrial  reform  by  reviving  the  old  art 
instincts  of  the  people.  Ho  tells  us  that  in 
America  the  children  of  Irish  parents  are  as 
apt  as  those  of  Yankee  birth  in  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  drawing,  and  he  takes  up  the 
question  warmly,  asserting  that  whenever  there 
have  been  artistic  tastes  developed  they  may  lie 
dormant  for  a time,  bub  are  never  altogether 
lost,  and  be  urges  that  this  would  be  found  to 
be  tho  case  with  the  Irish  people.  We  must 
not  overlook  the  fact,  however,  that  the  art 
relics  of  Ireland  are  singular  and  anomalous, 
for  rich  as  Ireland  is  in  remains  and  traditions 
of  the  past, — remains  which  are  as  interesting 
to  the  student,  as  the  traditions  are  puzzling  to 
the  historian, — there  is  a singular  absence  of 
art-treasures  which  can  be  ascribed  to  the  last 
thousand  years.  In  the  earlier  centuries  of  the 
Christian  era  there  was  a school  of  art, — Celtic 
art  as  it  has  come  to  he  called, — in  Ireland.  It 
spread  over  Europe,  even  to  Rome  itself.  It 
faded  and  died  at  homo  just  as  it  was  being 
developed  in  England  and  abroad  as  a healthy, 
useful  portion  of  our  national  life.  The  late 
Mr.  Evelyn  Philip  Shirley,  one  of  the  most 
painstaking  and  conscientious  of  Irishhistorians, 
confessed  he  could  not  account  for  this.  The 
fact  struck  him  more  than  possibly  it  would 
have  done  an  Irishman,  from  his  knowledge  of 
the  rich  treasures  which  have  been  preserved 
through  long  ages  in  other  parts  of  the  Biitish 
Isles,  and  in  other  lands.  Irish  history,  too, 
teems  with  records  of  bygone  magnificence. 
We  are  told  of  splendid  palaces  and  of  the 
existence  of  academies  whose  fame  attracted 
the  whole  youth  of  Western  Gaul.  There  are 
Homo  enthusiasts  who  yet  believe  with  Dr. 
Stukeley  that  the  great  Watling-street  way 
which  traverses  England  was  formed  by,  or  for, 
the  alumni  of  these  early  seminariesof  learning, 
of  art,  and  of  theology.  The  names  and  sites 
of  many  of  these  are  known,  but  on  visiting  the 
sceneswhere these  palacesand  schools  flourished 
there  is  not  a vestige  of  their  grandeur  to  be 
discovered,  beyond  the  few  gold  and  bronze 
ornaments  which  now  and  then  come  to  light. 
Along  the  west  coast  there  are  certainly  the 
remains  of  Cyclopean  edifices  of  unknown 
antiquity  situated  on  old  sea  margins,  wliich 
might  be  as  old  as  Ptolemy,  who  described  the 
coast.  There  are  also  the  tombs,  the  cromlechs, 
and  the  “rathe,”  of  these  early  inhabitants  ; 
but  these  do  not  display  any  of  the  ornamental 
carved  work  which  is  so  marked  a feature  in 
many  old  dwellings.  Many  of  the  massive  gold 
ornaments  which  have  been  dug  up  from  time 
to  time  are  quite  plain,  though  some  have  been 
twisted ; it  is  evident  that  there  was  no 
incipient  art  instinct  at  work  to  give  them 
character.  There  is  evidence  enough,  of  the 
accuracy  of  the  old  geographer,  hut  the  schools 
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and  palaces  have  hardly  left  a perceptible  trace 
on  the  plains  they  were  once  said  to  adorn.  A 
few  slight  mounds,  a “rath”  or  two,  as  the 
circular  entrenchments  are  termed,  possibly  a 
round  tower  and  a ruined  chapel,  all  in  a greater 
or  leaser  state  of  decay.  If  these  ruins  are 
examined  carefully  they  reveal  nothing  of  past 
grandeur.  The  mouldings  are  of  the  simplest, 
and  the  carving  (if  there  is  any)  of  the  plainest 
character.  There  is  nothing  to  show  that  the 
builders  or  founders  were  endowed  with  a sense 
of  beauty  which  found  expression  on  sites  so 
grandiloquently  described,  and  which  must  have 
been  the  resort  of  wealthy  as  well  as  devout 
people. 

There  is  a well-known  and  oft-described  site 
of  this  description  a few  miles  from  Ennis,  in 
the  county  of  Clare.  It  is  called  Doora  or 
Dura, — ’“tho  place  of  oaks.”  It  was,  according 
to  the  old  chroniclers,  the  great  seminary  of 
the  West.  Nothing  now  remains  to  tell  of  its 
past  glories,  or  tho  forest  which  gave  it  its  dis- 
tinctive name,  save  the  remains  of  a round 
tower  and  a doorway,  with  what  architects  call 
“ Early  English  ” caps  and  mouldings.  There 
are  traces  indeed  of  earth  disturbances,  but 
without  a visible  plan  or  other  distinctive 
feature.  Careful  search  failed  to  find  any  trace 
of  foundations.  A dreary-looking  lake  washes 
the  site  and  extends  to  the  limestone  ridges  on  the 
west.  There  is  nothing  to  show  the  prevalence 
of  an  artistic  taste,  or  that  tho  little  chapel  was 
more  ornate  than  a hundred  others  whose  ruins 
are  seen  everywhere  around.  Even  the  famed 
palace  of  Kincora,  like  that  of  Tara  itself,  is  an 
earthen  mound  and  nothing  more.  When  wo 
call  to  mind  that  the  county  of  Clare,  or  North 
Thomond,  as  it  was  called,  was  the  home  and 
territory  of  “ Brian  the  brave,”  that  it  was 
and  is  peculiarly  the  country  of  the  Celtic  race, 
a land  where  no  Sassenach  found  a permanent 
home,  and  neither  Geraldine  nor  De  Burgh  kept 
state  within  its  boundaries,  we  should  expect 
to  find  some  trace  of  a cultivated  taste  which 
would  show  how  far  art  found  it  a home.  There 
is,  as  in  every  part  of  Ireland,  an  abundance, 
nay  a perfect  wealth  of  ancient  remains. 
There  are,  in  addition  to  the  stone  fortresses 
before  alluded  to,  earthworks  by  the  hundred, 
castles  by  the  score,  religious  houses  of  every 
size  and  class.  Many  of  the  abbeys  are  in  a 
wonderful  state  of  preservation,  but  the  archi- 
tecture is  of  the  plainest, — even  the  few  tombs 
which  remain  have  no  storied  panels  or  effigies 
to  tell  their  talo  or  recount  their  history. 

These  remains  are  typical  of  the  paucity  of 
architectural  detail  and  artistic  sculpture 
throughout  Ireland.  It  is  true  that  beautiful 
crosses  exist,  like  those  at  Monasterboice,  for 
instance,  which  have  counterparts  in  the  Isle  of 
Man  and  in  Scotland.  They  are  fine  monu- 
ments, which  only  make  ns  regret  that  the 
people  who  erected  them  had  not  left  us  other 
memorials  and  other  fragments  to  verify  the 
stories  of  grandeur  and  magnificence  in  their 
edifices.  Even  those  churches  which  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  Episcopalians  have  not 
preserved  more  relics  than  those  which  have 
been  despoiled  and  left  to  go  to  ruin.  Where  a 
portion  of  the  old  edifice  has  been  turned  into  a 
Protestant  place  of  worship  a few  corbel  heads 
and  finials  are  kept,  but  of  the  period  anterior 
to  the  English  invasion,  the  relics  are  so  few  as 
to  suggest  the  thought  that  they  existed  only 
in  the  glowing  imaginations  of  the  old  bards. 
Possibly  the  round  towers  may  belong  to  this 
period,  hut  thoir  age,  like  their  use,  is  one  of 
the  archrcological  problems. 

It  will,  possibly,  bo  suggested  that  the 
destroying  hand  of  tho  invader  has  obliterated 
all  these  traces  of  bygone  magnificence;  that 
the  wars  of  Elizabeth,  of  Cromwell,  and  William 
of  Orange  did  much  to  destroy  what  edifices 
Ireland  could  boast  of ; but,  whether  we  visit 
the  hill  of  Cashel  and  view  the  Norman  details 
of  Cormac’s  Chapel,  or  wander  amidst  the 
immense  ruins  at  Adare,  which  tell  of  the 
power  and  we.alth  of  the  Geraldines,  tho  stately 
ruins  of  Mucross,  or  the  hundreds  of  religious  edi- 
fices whose  ruins  form  so  picturesque  a feature 
by  river,  lake,  and  meadow  from  Cape  Clear  to 
Lough  Swilly,  and  from  Hag’s  Head  to  the  Uill 
of  Howtb,  we  find  but  little  trace  of  decorative 
art,  but  abundant  evidence  of  sound  construc- 
tion and  thoughtful  arrangement.  There  is  a 
blank  to  be  filled  up  to  a greater  extent  than 
Petrie,  Wakeman,  Kean,  or  Westwood  has  yet 
done.  Tho  Royal  Irish  Academy  have  done 
much,  and  their  Museum  is  suggestive  of  rude 
wealth,  of  great  ability  in  the  age  of  bronze, 
and  many  of  the  objects  are  indicative  of  the 


influence  of  that  species  of  interlaced  orna- 
mentation which  we  term  Celtic. 

This  absence  of  specimens  of  art  instinct 
during  BO  long  a period  rather  militates  against 
Mr.  Leland’s  theory;  indeed,  it  would  seem  as  if 
the  art-workers  of  the  sixth  to  the  tenth  cen- 
tury belong  to  a race  that  have  died  out. 
In  the  last  volume  of  the  Builder  (vol.  xlv., 
p.  139)  we  gave  some  instances  of  the 
uses  of  cable  and  knots  as  ornament,  which 
partook  somewhat  of  the  interlacing,  the 
weaving  as  it  were  of  bands  into  intri- 
cate patterns,  which  is  so  distinctive  of  the 
Irish  manuscript  illuminations,  but  the  Irish 
intertwined  fantastic  animals  into  their  work. 
They  bordered  their  bands  with  fine  dots.  They 
filled  up  the  borders  with  L ^^^d  "T  figures,  with 
angular  markings  repeated  again  and  again,  like 
those  of  the  South  Sea  Islanders.  They,  in  fact, 
elaborated  the  rude  ornaments  found  on  what 
we  terra  British  pottery,  but  which  was  un- 
doubtedly of  Celtic  origin.  It  would  be  well, 
indeed,  if  the  Irish  people  could  reproduce, 
either  for  decorative  purposes  or  for  any  article 
of  general  utility,  some  specimens  of  those 
beauteous  forms  which  culminate  in  the  Book 
of  Kells.  This  wondrous  masterpiece  of  orna- 
mental illumination  is  not  known  as  it  deserves. 
It  is  a school  of  decoration  in  itself,  and  the 
only  wonder  is  that  the  skill,  the  patience,  and 
the  art  died  out.  Long  before  Strongbowand 
his  Anglo-Sexons  came  over  the  glory  of  Celtic 
art  had  departed,  and  we  are  forced  to  the  con- 
viction that  much  of  the  glowing  imagery  of 
palaces,  halls,  and  bygone  magnificence  were 
derived  from  the  fine  manuscripts  which  have 
been  preserved,  and  which  later  scribes  could 
not  emulate,  and  claimed  as  a national  charac- 
teristic what  really  belonged  to  a small  and 
restricted  school  of  art  penmen.  If  Mr. 
Leland’s  ideas  are  to  effect  any  practical  good 
they  must  have  first  a tendency  to  technical 
education  ; art  will  then  follow. 


THE  ACTION  OE  LIGHTNING  STROKES 
IN  REGARD  TO  THE  METALS  AND 
CHIMNEYS  OF  BUILDINGS. 

ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH  ARCHITECTS. 
Tuf-  following  is  n brief  abstract  of  the  paper 
on  this  subject  read  before  this  Institute  on 
Monday  evening  last  by  Col.  the  lion.  Ai-thur 
Parnell  (late  R.E.).  The  author  deemed  that 
the  best  form  in  which  to  present  his  case  to  a 
body  of  practical  men  like  the  Royal  Institute 
of  British  Architects,  would  be  to  make  the 
heart  of  his  essay  a mass  of  hard  facts,  asso- 
ciating with  these  facts  an  analysis  separating 
and  classifying  the  more  important  circum- 
stances and  phases  of  action  recorded  in  con- 
nexion with  the  lightning  strokes,  and  to 
supplement  the  whole  by  a brief  commentary. 
The  paper  was  the  fruit  of  his  research  during 
the  last  four  years  into  the  nature  of  the  action 
of  thunderbolts.  The  cases,  506  in  number, 
wore  picked  out  from  a collection  of  recorded 
instances  of  lightning  strokes,  IjllS  in  all  up 
to  date,  occurring  between  January  24,  1GG5, 
and  November  23,  1883.  The  selected  cases 
embraced  those  only  in  which  buildings  were 
concerned,  and  in  which  metals  or  chimneys 
wore  described  as  present  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  scene  of  the  stroke.  The 
rest  of  the  prefatory  matter  detailed  the  prin- 
ciples kept  in  view  and  the  ingenious  methods 
followed  in  indexing  the  records.  Out  of  tho 
selected  cases  the  first  thirty  or  so  of  the  follow- 
ing fifty  were  read  textually  at  the  sitting  of 
the  Institute,  namely  : — 

(43)  Swinton,  Eccles,  near  Manchester,  August  6, 
1809,  Mr.  Elias  Chadwick’s  house.  Adjacent  was  a 
brick  coal-shed,  above  which  was  a cistern,  with 
flagged  top,  bottom,  and  sides.  Eoundation  of 
shed  1 ft.  below  ‘ground.  Its  walls  were  strength- 
ened by  bond  timbers.  Efftcts:  Wall  of  shed 
slightly  shifted  from  upright,  the  copings  remaining 
entire.  Bond  timbers  driven  further  than  brickwork, 
and  looking  scorched.  Weight  of  displaced  mate- 
rial, 26  tons.  Metal  spouts,  brackets,  and  leaden 
water-pipe  uninjured.  (92)  Pariah  Church  Of  Week 
St.  Mary,  Cornwall,  November  8,  1878,  the  tower 
of  which  had  been  struck  in  1688,  1812,  and  1843. 
Details  of  latest  disaster  from  the  Rev.  G.  Hopkins, 
rector,  and  Mr.  J.  P.  St.  Aubyn,  F.R.I.B.A. 
(li)2)  St.  Jlichael's  Church,  Stamford,  August  14, 
1857.  Pinnacled  tower.  At  the  base  of  the  south- 
eastern pinnacle  a 3-in.  iron  rain  - ualer  pipe 
entered  the  earth.  The  effect  of  the  discharge  was 
to  uplift  the  whole  mass,  imparting  to  it  at  the 
same  time  a kind  of  circular  motion  to  the  south- 
ward, the  apex  of  the  pinnacle  falling  in  a line  with 
its  original  base,  and  the  base  having  traversed 


about  the  eighth  part  of  the  circle,  fell  into  th^ 
root  of  the  tower.  The  pinnacle  was  a mass  of 
masonry  bound  by  iron  clamps,  and  weighing  about 
15  cwt.  (110)  Nash  Low  Lighthouse,  August  31, 
1852.  Description  from  Professor  M.  Faraday. 
(116)  Villa  at  Cannes,  France,  about  1874.  ffigh 
position,  but  a much  higher  villa,  and  on  higher 
ground,  within  100  yards,  untouched.  The  remark- 
able details  of  the  effects  of  the  ^discharge  were 
given  by'  Mr.  H.  R.  Dugmare,  who  was  in  tho  house 
at  the  time.  (120)  Berehaven  Lighthouse,  February, 
1877.  The  stroke  doubtless  a multiple  one.  Par- 
ticulars taken  from  the  Report  of  Inspection  to 
Irish  Toght  Office,  Dublin.  (121)  Upwood  Gorse, 
Caterbam,  Surrey,  May  28,  1877.  House  of  Mr. 
James  Tomes,  F.R.S.,  the  highest  object  in  the 
neighbourhood,  with  steep  tiled  roof.  Details  re- 
ported by  Mr.  Rogers  Field,  M.  Inst.  C.E.  (136) 
Brdnd  Church,  Norway,  October  17,  1872.  Had  a 
lightning-rod  of  iron  or  zinc  wire,  which,  however, 
was  rusty  at  the  junction  with  the  ground.  The 
stroke  wholly  destroyed  the  church.  (173)  Wheat- 
land,  Indiana,  U.S.A.,  April  2,  1879.  Tho  school- 
house.  Had  iron  lightning-rod,  with  earth  con- 
nexions. House  wholly  destroyed.  (187)  Edgehill, 
June  20,  1821.  House  of  Mrs.  Clare,  named 
Edgevale.  The  curious  and  instructive  details  of 
the  mischief  done  by  the  stroke,  given  in  the  order 
adopted  by  Mr.  Howard  in  his  description.  (231) 
Ardersics,  near  Campbeltown,  September  1,  1824. 
A bouse  occupied  by  Miss  Bremner.  Howard’s 
order  of  effects  of  the  stroke  followed  in  this  case 
also.  (271)  Streatham,  June  12,  1748.  Mr. 
Howard’s  public  house.  Effects  of  the  electrical 
discharge  taken  from  paper  by  the  Rev.  H.  Miles, 
D.D.,  m“PhiI.  Trans.,”  xlv.,  383.  (273)  Trythal, 

near  Moelfra  Hill,  Cornwall,  December  20,  1752. 
Mr.  Thos.  Olivey’s  farmhouse.  Effects  of  sti-oke 
detailed  by  the  Rev.  W.  Borlase,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,in 
Phil.  Trans.,  xlviii.,  86.  (279)  Lostwitbiel,  Corn- 

wall, January  25,  1757.  Parish  Church.  Copious 
particulars  given  from  Phil.  Trans.,  1.,  198,  and 
C*<r7ih  J/ny.,  xxviii.,  427.  (286)  Pembroke  College, 
Oxford,  June  3,  1765.  Authority  from  detailed 
account  of  catastrophe,  Mr.  Griffith  in  Phil.  Trans., 
Iv.,  273.  (288)  8t.  Keverne’s  Parish  Church, 

Sunday,  February  18,  1770,  struck  during  service. 
Particulars  of  tho  case  given  by  the  Rev, 
Anthony  Williams,  vicar  of  the  parish,  in  Phil. 
Trans.,  Ixi.  71..  (290)  Whitfield’s  Chapel,  Totten- 
ham Court-road,  London,  March  18,  1772,  a Sunday, 
the  p.art  struck  ^being  an  addition  made  to  the 
original  building,  and  less  lofty.  A man  sitting  on 
a ladder  lying  flat  on  the  ground,  with  his  Wck 
against  the  -dnapel  door,  was  killed.  Record  by 
Mr.  Henley  in  Phil.  Trans,  Ixii.,  131.  (294)  Gais, 

Appenzel,  Switzerland,  1873.  The  village  much 
subject  to  thunderstorms.  Every  house  had  iron 
lightning-rods  on  it,  varying  in  number  from  two  to 
eight.  Two  chMets,  each  defended  with  two  rods, 
were  burned  to  the  ground.  Authority,  Dr.  Wil- 
liams, in  Jown.  Royal  Met.  Soc.,  ii.,  432.  (310) 
Salford,  Aug.  6,  1849.  Works  of  W.  Collier  k Co., 
machine  makers.  Boiler  chimney,  fitted  with  iron 
lightning-rod,  struck.  Details  from  Mr.  William 
Sturgeon,  in  Proc.  L.  <L\  P.  Soc.,  series  2,  ix.,  60, 
after  examination.  (321)  St.  Mary’s  Church, 
Crompsall,  Manchester,  January  4,  1872.  Circum- 
stantially recorded  {ihid.,  xi.,  70)  by  Mr.  Henry 
Wilde.  (323)  St.  Paul’s  Church,  Kei-sal  Moor, 
Manchester,  summer  of  1863.  Mr.  Henry 
Wilde  reports  this  caso  also  {ilnd.,  p.  72). 
(340)  Government  House,  Calcutta,  March,  30, 
1838.  Details  quoted  from  Dr.  O’Shaughnessy, 
M.D.,  F.Il.S.,  inP/tif.  J/uj?.,  xiiii.,  177.  (348)  West- 
street,  Whitechapel,  London,  Jxily  26tb,  1849. 
Three  houses  on  south  side  of  street,  Nos.  17,  21, 
and  22.  At  17  a man,  who  was  opening  tho  door  at 
the  time  of  the  discharge,  was  killed  on  the  spot. 
At  21  a woman  working  at  a silk-winding  machine 
was  hurled  across  the  room.  She  had  a spindle  in 
her  hand  at  the  time.  Details  quoted  from  Mr. 
W.  Radcliffo  Burt  in  Phil.  Mag.,  xxxv.,  161.  (387) 
Sheffield,  June  5th,  1879.  House  of  Mr.  Osbaldistone, 
described  (with  details  of  damages  to  tho  extent  of 
500f.,  resulting  from  its  being  struck  by  lightning) 
by  Mr.  Newall,  F.R.S.,  in  Nature  for  June  12th, 
just  a week  after  the  event.  (388)  St.  Marie’s 
Church,  Rugby,  Juno  5th,  1879.  Mr.  Howard 
(III.,  Itil)  furnishes  the  details.  (398)  Ltimley,  near 
Cbester-le-Street,  Durham,  June  9th,  1883.  The 
“Old  Hall,”  an  old  stone  bouse  in  dilapidated  con- 
dition at  about  the  highest  part  of  the  village.  The 
effects  of  the  stroke,  investigated  by  the  Colonel 
himself  from  floor  to  fiojr,  roof  and  chimney  stack 
three  days  after  the  disaster,  and  when  it  w.as  as  yet 
unknown  (the  doors  having  been  locked)  that  any 
barm  had  been  done  inside.  (446)  Leeds  Prison, 
July  12th,  1883.  Inspected  by  Colonel  Parnell,  at 
tho  instance  of  tho  Hull  Prison  Commissioners,  a 
fortnight  afterwards.  (469)  Lichfield,  a vicarage 
s'ruek,  July  2nd,  1883.  DetailsfromCanon  Cartels, 
M.A.,  in  Morning  Post  (July  14th,  1883).  (549) 

St.  John’s  Church,  Bury  St.  Edmund’s,  May,  1871. 
Spire  160  ft.  high,  built  of  Suffolk  brick,  with  a 
copper  lightuiijg-rod,  which  did  not  avert  the 
catastrophe.  Details  from  Builder,  June  10th,  1871- 
(559)  Furze  Hill,  Brighton,  June,  1868.  A detached 
school.  Details,  Hid.,  June  6th,  1868.  (567)  Rip- 
ponden  Church,  October,  1873.  The  lightning,  in 
spite  of  conductor,  if  not  under  its  guidance,  melted 
tile  leaden  section  of  the  gas-piping  and  ignited  the 
gas  at  the  meter.  Had  not  a woman  give  the  alarm 
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the  woodwork  in  the  tower  must  have  been  de- 
stroyed. Other  details,  itid.,  November  let,  1878. 
(575)  Ulaj'ponds,  near  Kew  Bridge,  Middlesex, 
August  19tb,  1876.  House  of  Mr.  Evans.  Details 
from  paper  by  Mr.  Anderson,  read  at  Dublin  Con- 
CTess,  and  printed  in  Bv.ilder,  September  14th,  1878. 
(669)  Dusseldorf,  January  11th,  1815.  Tower  of 
St.  Lamport  struck,  though  provided  with  an  iron 
lightning-rod.  The  point  of  the  rod  melted  and  the 
building  caught  fire.  (670)  Berne,  May  14th,  1820  ; 
a private  house,  with  iron  conductorfixed  toa  wooden 
pole  near  two  chimneys  was  struck,  the  flash  filling 
all  the  rooms  with  a dazzling  light.  The  ground  was 
raised  round  the  foot  of  the  rod,  whose  lower  end 
showed  traces  of  red  heat.  Three  persons  in  the 
house  were  knocked  down  senseless,  and  other 
mischief  done  inside  the  house.  (680)  Koppingen, 
Switzerland,  June  5th,  1819.  House  of  M.  Anderegg, 
ved  from  lightning  by  its 
fron  conductor,  with  its  two  brass-pointed  terminals 
kywards,  and  its  loading  into  moist  earth.  _ The 
sbouse  was  fired  and  the  brass  points  vanished. 
704)  Farmhouse  at  Bucklawreu,  two  miles  from 
Looe,fCornwall,  struck  June  26th,  1756.  Details  of 
the  disaster  from  P/n'f.  Trans.,  1757,  and  Gent.  Mag., 
xiviii.,  157.  (860)  Alphington  Church,  near  Exeter. 
June  1826.  Tower  with  pinnacles,  hells  and  tceaiher- 
■cock.  Lead  roof  with  spouts.  One  person,  with  an 
iron  hammer  in  his  hand,  was  killed  by  the  stroke  ; 
another  was  hustled  many  yards  into  the  church, 
and  the  clothing  of  four  was  tom.  The  tower-stairs 
were  torn  up,  some  heavy  stones  removed,  the 
communion-table  dashed  to  pieces,  and  the  whole 
building  shattered.  The  tower  wall  was  rent 
vertically,  the  bells  were  thrown  out  of  gear,  and 
the  vane  got  twisted.  (916)  Newbury,  New  England, 
North  America,  1755.  Details  from  Benjamin 
Franklin,  the  inventor  of  the  lightning-conductor. 
^42)  Toothill,  Essex,  June  18tb,  1829.  A windmill. 
The  stroke  tore  up  the  stones  and  gravel  near  the 
eroTi  traces  under  the  round-house  stairs,  as  well  as 
the  floor  of  the  lower  room,  and  threw  some  iron 
weights  into  the  yard.  It  welded  into  a solid  mass 
the  links  of  the  iron  chain  used  for  drawing  up  the 
sacks,  aud  utterly  stripped  off  the  ironplated  roof  of 
the  building.  Howard  (III.,  321)  and  others  were 
<}uoted  for  these  and  the  rest  of  the  details.  (951) 
St.  Martin’s  Church,  London,  July  28th,  1842.  The 
particulars  of  this  well-known  case  wore  given  from 
the  Annual  Register  and  other  chronicles  of  the 
time.  (952)  Brixton  Church,  London,  struck  April 
28th,  in  the  same  year.  The  church  was  again 
etnick  in  July,  1872.  The  authorities  for  the 
details  were  Harris,  86,  and  the  Builder,  December 
2lBt,  1872.  (955)  Normanhurst  Court,  near  Battle, 
Sussex,  July,  1880.  The  description  was  given 
after  Mr.  R.  Anderson  (Tef.  Journ.,  Oct.  1st,  l880.) 

r3)  Hfltel  des  Invalides,  Paris,  June  8th,  1839. 

Bugnot,  inspector  of  works,  gave  a full  account  of 
the  catastrophe  in  the  Comptes  Rendus,  viii.,  978. 
(967)  Steeple  Acton  Vicarage,  Wiltshire,  June  20, 
1772.  Authorities  for  details,  Mr.  E.  King,  F.R.S., 
in  Phil.  Trans.,  Ixiii.,  231,  and  Harris,  112. 
(1,029)  Bruntcliffe,  Yorl^hire,  August  6,  1878.  A 
small  powder-store,  connected  with  Victoria  Col- 
liery, holding  2,000  lb.  of  powder.  Fitted  with  a 
copper  lightning-rod  fixed  to  a pole  about  2 in.  from 
one  end  of  the  building  by  glass  insulators.  Point 
surmounted  building  by  13  ft.  A heavy  iron  door 
at  the  end  remote  from  rod,  not  connected  to  the 

ground  nor  to  the  rod.  Powder  fired,  and  store 
lown  up.  Two  little  girls  320  yards  off  wounded 
by  falling  di\Hs,  and  adjacent  buildings  damaged. 
Case  reported  by  Hill,  Inspector  of  Explosives, 
17,  9,  78,  L.  R.  C.,  74.  (1,032)  St.  George’s 

Church,  Leicester,  August  1, 1846.  Copious  details 
from  Mr.  E.  Higbton,  C.E.,who  examined  the  scene 
{Journal  of  Socitiy  of  Arts,  1846),  and  Anrlerson 
(177),  who  quotes  Mr.  C.  Tomlinson,  F.R  S. 
(1,079)  East  London,  South  Africa.  A powder- 
magazine,  with  an  iron  lightning-rod  ending  in  a 
dry  water-tank.  Effects  of  stroke,  building  much 
damaged,  rod  “torn  to  pieoes”  {Journal  Soc.  Tel. 
Eng.,  12,  5,  75).  (1,080)  Coast  of  Irdand,  March 
13,  1844.  A martello  tower,  containing  powder- 
magazine,  struck.  Description,  with  accompanying 
plan,  by  Col.  R.  J.  Nelson,  R.E.,  in  Aide-MSmoi'^e 
to  the  Military  Sciences,  i.,  S9I.  (1,116)  Manayunk, 
Philadelphia,  summer  of  1871.  The  Pekin  Woollen 
Works,  though  provided  with  lightning-rods,  set  on 
fire  and  burned  to  the  ground.  Total  estimated 
loss,  10,0007.  Reported  on  by  Pro!  John  Wise,  of 
the  Wagner  Institute 

After  an  analysis  and  marshalling  of  his  facts 
in.  groups,  with  remarks  as  to  their  evidential 
hearing,  especially  on  the  problem  of  the  rela- 
tive liability  of  houses  with  or  without  con- 
ductors to  be  struck  by  lightning,  which,  he 
argued,  must  be  solved  in  a sense  adverse  to 
Franklin’s  invention.  Colonel  Parnell  reached 
at  last  his  “Practical  Deductions.”*  Premising 
that  he  wished  especially  to  guard  against 
advising  the  members  of  the  Institute  to  take 
any  measures  at  all  to  safeguard  buildings  from 
thunderbolts,  a matter  wholly,  in  his  opinion, 
for  the  architect,  the  owner,  or  the  occupier, 

_ • One  of  these  was  to  this  effect,— that  buildings  pro- 
vided with  lightning-rods  were  one-hundred-and-eighty- 
flve  times  more  liable  to  be  struck  by  lightning  than  bgild  • 
inga  without  them ! 


the  measures  he  proposed  were  meant  simply  as 
precautions  prescribed  by  experience  as  likely  to 
do  good  so  far  as  concerned  metals  and  chimneys. 
His  general  principle  was  that  the  use  of  metal 
in  any  form,  whether  outside  or  inside  a building, 
should  be  minimised.  He  boldly  condemned,  as 
wholly  useless,  metallic  external  appliances  : — 
(1)  lightning-rods  5 (2)  vanes,  weathercocks, 
finials,  crosses,  balls,  and  spindles  5 (3)  bells  and 
clocks  in  towers  and  in  elevated  parts  of  build- 
ings ; (4)  iron  ridge  castings;  (5)  metallic 
balconies.  Inside  the  buildings  he  condemned 
as  dangerous  the  employment  of  metal  in  the 
instance  of  (6)  large  chimney  - glasses  ; (7) 
gildings.  As  to  bandy  metallic  appliances, 
external  and  internal,  a dozen  numbered  rubrics 
followed,  with  suggestions  of  substitutes  in 
earthenware,  terra-cotta,  Portland  cement,  glass, 
or  asphalte  ; failing  which,  hints  were  thrown 
out  for  eliminating,  or  more  or  less  reducing, 
the  peril.  The  items  (Nos.  8-19)  were ; — 
chimney-pots ; flashings,  hips,  and  other  lead- 
work  on  roofs;  eaves-gutters  and  rainwater 
pipes ; wire  guards  to  stained  windows ; tie- 
bars,  cramps,  and  hoop-iron  bond  ; copper  nails 
for  slate  roofs;  iron  window-bars;  gas  pipes; 
roof-framing  inside;  flooring;  organs,  pianos, 
safes,  and  iron  bedsteads;  water-pipes.  Special 
cases  were  those  buildings  the  bulk  of  which  is 
necessarily  metal,  such  as  gas-holders,  oil- tanks, 
great  railway  stations,  and  temporary  erections 
of  corrugated  iron.  The  precautions  to  be  taken 
in  these  instances  consisted  in  metallically  con- 
necting the  ironwork  frame  to  the  ground  at  one 
or  more  places,  and  in  providing  its  most 
elevated  metals  with  short  spikes  very  sharply 
pointed,  thus  converting  the  metallic  mass  into 
an  electric  taj)  ready  to  eject  the  whole  charge 
that  may  accumulate  in  the  ground  near  its 
base  in  virtue  of  the  physical  property  of  metal 
points  to  throw  off  and  scatter  electricity.  This 
property  seemed  to  have  been  discovered  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Hopkinaon,  an  American  gentle- 
man, in  1747.  He  communicated  his  discovery 
to  Benjamin  Franklin,  who,  in  his  letter  of 
September  1st  in  that  year  to  Mr.  Peter 
Coilinson,  F.R.S.,  was  the  first  to  publish  it  to 
the  world.  It  suggested  to  Franklin  his 
lightning-rod,  which  the  inventor  made  known 
in  1752,  and  which  the  European  savants 
explained,  in  accordance  with  scientific  theories 
then  current,  as  a conductor  of  a supposed 
“electric  fluid”  darting  from  the  clouds  into 
the  earth.  They  practically  ignored  original 
conception  of  it  as  an  electric  tap,  as  did  the 
proverbially  practical  Franklin  himself,  who 
never  troubled  himself  about  the  theory  of  hie 
invention. 

Passing  to  the  precautions  necessary  in  regard 
to  chimneys.  Colonel  Parnell  insisted  that,  as 
in  the  instance  of  the  metals,  the  best  plan 
theoretically  was  for  buildings  to  be  erected 
without  them.  But  chimneys  being  a necessary  , 
evil,  tbe  endeavour  must  be  to  render  them  as 
nugatory  as  possible,  and  to  deprive  them,  so  to 
speak,  of  their  sting,  by  tapping  the  ground 
beneath  them  of  its  superfluous  electricity.  To 
this  end  be  suggested  (1)  that  the  metal-work 
on  the  lowest  floor  should  be  connected  to  the 
soil  below  by  means  of  two  iron  bands,  one  at 
each  side,  securely  riveted  to  the  foot  of  the 
grate's  front  and  passing  down  through  the 
hearthstone  and  the  rubbish  or  concrete  under- 
neath about  a foot  into  the  actual  soil.  (2)  It 
was  proper  to  fix  securely  and  closely  to  the  top 
bar  of  the  grate  two  iron  spikes  3 in.  long,  one 
at  each  side,  close  to  the  cheek  of  the  fireplace, 
and  leaning  back  obliquely  towards  the  flue  at 
au  angle  of  45  degrees.  The  spikes  should  be 
very  sharply  pointed  with  steel,  and  should  be 
always  kept  sharp. 

In  conclusion,  Colonel  Parnell  urged  archi- 
tects to  make  the  study  of  the  physics  of 
lightning-strokes  a part  of  their  professional 
business.  There  seemed  to  be  no  reason  why 
they  should  not.  The  known  laws  of  electro- 
statics were  of  the  simplest  kind,  and  their 
comprehension  did  not  involve  a tithe  of  the 
mathematical  knowledge  needed  in  studying 
mechanical  science.  Enough  knowledge  of 
lightning  strokes  to  enable  an  architect  to  safe- 
guard a building  against  them  was  easily  learned 
from  Nature  alone.  It  did  not  belong  to  the 
electrical  engineer,  whose  province  was  artificial 
electricity.  The  defence  of  life  and  property 
from  lightning  seemed  to  rest  on  the  labours  of 
three  classes  of  scientific  men.  The  first  were 
the  meteorologists,  who  observed  the  phenomena 
of  thunderstorms.  Next  came  the  physicists, 
who  reasoned  on  the  facts,  and  eventually 
deduced  therefrom  theories  and  laws.  Lastly, 


architects  practically  to  apply  the  reasonings  of 
the  physicists. 

The  Chairman  (Mr.  Ewan  Christian,  vice- 
president),  in  inviting  discussion,  said  the 
paper  was  a very  interesting  one,  though  it 
had,  ho  thought,  broached  some  rather  revolu- 
tionary doctrines. 

Mr.  G.  J.  Symons,  P.R.S.,  owned  that  Colonel 
Parnell’s  paper  had  almost  taken  his  breath 
away,  and  he  had  been  wondering  whether  we 
had  got  back  to  1784  instead  of  1884.  Without 
a shadow  of  pertinent  evidence.  Colonel  Parnell 
placed  his  opinion  against  the  views  and 
researches  of  all  the  great  physicists  who  had 
lived  from  1750  to  the  present  time.  As  to  the 
numerous  instances  cited  by  Colonel  Parnell  in. 
support  of  his  contention,  some  of  them  went 
a great  way  back,  but  as  far  as  the  circum- 
stances could  bo  tested  at  the  present  time  they 
led  to  the  very  opposite  conclusion  to  that 
arrived  at  by  the  author  of  tbe  paper,  for  the 
buildings  mentioned  were  either  without  con- 
ductors, or,  where  “conductors”  so  called  had 
been  provided,  they  were  either  improperly 
fixed,  or  had  no  proper  earth  contact,  and  so 
were  utterly  useless.  With  regard  to  the  Nash 
Low  Lighthouse,  which  was  one  of  the  cases 
referred  to,  Colonel  Parnell  ought  in  fairness  to 
have  quoted  Faraday’s  remarks  upon  the  case, 
which  were  given  in  the  report  of  the  Lightning 
Rod  Conference.*  As  to  the  accidents  by 
lightning  at  Appenzell,  in  Switzerland,  the 
cause  of  them  was  that  the  subsoil  was  so  ex- 
ceedingly dry  that  it  was  very  difficult  to  get  a 
proper  earth  connexion,  as  there  was  no  damp 
subsoil.  It  was,  no  doubt,  quite  true  that  the 
soot  and  warm  air  of  a chimney  were  what 
might  be  called  a tempting  path  for  the  lightning 
to  follow,  and  hence  the  necessity  of  connecting 
the  stoves  to  earth,  but  the  metal  bands  of 
which  Colonel  Parnell  spoke  should  be  carried 
down  into  moist  earth  : if  only  taken,  down  a 
couple  of  feet  into  the  dry  earth  the  conse- 
quences were  likely  to  be  very  disastrous. 

Professor  Adams,  F.R.S.,  said  he  entirely 
agreed  with  Mr.  Symons’s  criticisms  of  Colonel 
Parnell’s  paper.  The  Report  of  the  Lightning 
Rod  Conference,  to  which  allusion  had  already 
been  made,  might  bo  taken  to  bo  the  concen- 
trated O8SOT1C0  of  the  latest  information  as  to 
the  effects  of  lightning  upon  buildings.  The 
members  of  the  Conference  included  architects, 
meteorologists,' electricians,  and  physicists,  who 
had  collected  information  as  to  accidents  from, 
and  experiments  bearing  upon,  the  action  of 
lightning.  Colonel  Parnell  preferred  to  say  that 
the  lightning  discharge  started  from  the  earth 
and  went  upwards  to  tbe  clouds,  in  opposition 
to  the  general  idea  that  the  lightning  descended 
from  the  clouds.  But  the  fact  was  that  the 
discharge  took  place  from  both  ends  simul- 
taneously, and  met  at  some  intermediate  point, 
as  was  shown  by  Wheatstone’s  experimentB 
with  the  Leyden  jar. 

Professor  Hughes,  P.R.S.,  said  he  had  cer- 
tainly learned  a great  deal  from  the  paper, 
because  he,  in  common  with  electricians  gene- 
rally, had  been  taught  to  believe  in  the  identity 
of  lightning  with  electricity,  and  certainly  all 
the  researches  of  the  physicists  went  to  confirm 
them  in  that  belief.  But  Col.  Parnell  had  dis- 
covered some  subtle  distiuction  between  natural 
electricity  and  artificial  electricity,  and  had  dis- 
coursed of  the  action  of  “ thunder- bolts.”  He 
(Prof.  Hughes)  should  liio  to  see  a “thunder- 
bolt.” To  talk  of  buildings  being  destroyed  by 
lightning  because  they  were  provided  with 
lightning  conductors  was  tantamount  to  talking 
of  ships  being  wrecked  by  their  rudders,  or  of 
steam  boilers  being  burst  by  their  safety-valves. 
If  a ship  had  ever  been  wrecked  through  having 
a rudder,  it  must  have  been  because  the  rudder 
was  wrongly  used,  or  improperly  attached  to  the 
vessel.  Boilers  provided  with  safety-valves 
had  been  known  to  burst,  but  only  when  the 
safety-valves  were  out  of  order.  A lightning 
conductor  was  certainly  an  element  of  danger 
to  a building  where  its  earth  contact  was 
imperfect,  or  altogether  non-existent,  but  who 
that  Imew  anything  of  lightning  conductors, 
and  tbe  purpose  they  were  iatended  to  serve, 
and  the  way  in  which  they  fulfilled  that  pur- 
pose, would  think  of  fixing  a lightning-rod 
without  providing  it  with  good  earth  contact  ? 
The  earth-plate  should,  to  be  effective,  in  some 
cases  cost  more  than  the  oonduotor  itself. 

Mr.  John  Slato}’,  H.A.,  in  moving  a vote  of 
thanks  to  Colonel  Parnell,  said  that,  while  dis- 
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agreeing  with  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by 
the  reader  of  the  paper,  ho  thought  it  a matter 
for  congratulation  that  so  important  a subject 
had  been  brought  before  the  Institute,  as  it  was 
well  worthy  of  the  careful  attention  and  con- 
sideration of  the  members.  He  thought  that  a 
conclusive  argument  in  favour  of  the  great 
utility  of  lightning  conductors  was  afforded  by 
the  case  of  the  city  of  Pietermaritzburg,  which, 
formerly  seriously  harassed  by  thunderstorms, 
had  sustained  no  damage  by  lightning  since  its 
principal  buildings  had  been  provided  with 
b'ghtning-rods. 

Mr.  Vyle,  as  an  Associate  of  the  Society  of 
Telegraph  Engineers,  said  the  suggestion  as  to 
carrying  metal  bands  from  grates  or  stoves  into 
the  ground  was  first  made  by  Mr.  Preece, 
F.R.S.,  the  electrician  to  the  Post-office.  If 
carried  down  into  the  damp  earth  they  would 
be  effectual,  being  in  reality  only  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  conductor  afforded  by  the  soot 
in  the  chimney  and  the  grate  itself. 

The  vote  of  thanks  having  been  carried, 

Colonel  Parnell  briefly  replied,  stating  that 
his  views  were  unshaken  by  the  criticisms  he 
had  heard. 

The  meeting  then  terminated. 


SCHLIEMANN’S  TROT  (HISSARLIK)  A 
PREHISTORIC  CITY  OF  THE  DEAD. 

Under  the  above  title,  Captain  Ernst 
Bdtticher  has  published  in  Nos.  51  and  52  of 
the  Auslaiid  a paper  which  is  the  result  of  long 
and  careful  study,  and  in  which  the  author 
endeavours  to  throw  light  on  the  real  character 
of  Hissarlik,  as  opposed  to  the  well-known 
views  of  Dr.  Schlieraann  on  the  subject.  It 
may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  learned  both 
of  modern  and  ancient  times  were  never  agreed 
as  to  the  position  of  Troy.  This  celebrated 
town  has  entirely  disappeared,  if  it  has  ever 
existed.  L.  v.  Sybel  (“Ueber  Schliemanns 
Troja,”  Marburg,  1875)  does  not  even  believe 
in  a real  Troy.  There  was  never  a doubt  before 
Schlieraann  that  probable  ruins  must  be  in 
accordance  with  the  traditions  which  describe 
Troy  as  the  largest  of  the  then  existing  cities 
and  the  ruler  of  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor.  The 
first  qnestion  is,  In  what  condition  are  the  ruins 
which  Dr.  Schliemann  declares  to  be  Troy  ? 

The  author  of  the  paper  shows  us,  in  the  first 
place,  the  position  and  the  size  of  the  site.  We 
find  on  a low  plateau  at  moat  1 square  kilo- 
metre in  extent,  pushed  oat  by  Ida  towards  the 
Dardanelles,  a truncated  cone  10  metres  in 
height,  and  150  metres  in  diameter  at  the  basis, 
— the  Hissarlik  Tepeh.  It  is  throughout  a 
mass  of  uniform  dihris,  over  which  the  mantle 
of  time  has  spread  a sparse  covering  of  vegeta- 
tion. This  rubbish  heap,  of  a base  of  18,000  to 
20,000  square  mitres,  is  said  to  bide  seven  f!) 
towns.  Of  these,  Dr.  Schliemann,  for  ten  years, 
called  the  third  from  the  base  Troy,  because  it 
contained  evident  traces  of  fire  and  gold 
treasure,  and  contended  zealously  that,  besides 
it,  there  was  another  town  burned  here.  Its 
small  size  (3,600  square  metres)  was  naturally 
strongly  attacked,  and  these  never  ending 
objections  induced  Dr.  Schliemann  to  a 
“ changement  de  decoration.”  In  1882  he 
cleared  away  sacred  Troy,  and  exposed  the 
layer  of  dihris  below  it,  the  second  from  the 
base,  corresponding  to  the  conical  form  of  the 
rubbish  hill,  and  only  a little  larger  than  the 
third,  and  for  this  reason  no  longer  called 
"town,”  but  only  “Acropolis”  of  his  new  Troy. 
This  town  exists  in  thought  only.  Not  a 
single  stone  has  been  found  of  it.  But  it  was 
soon  proved  that,  corresponding  closely  to  the 
new  Troy,  the  second  layer  was  also  “ burned.” 
An  extremely  far-fetched  explanation  of  the 
traces  of  fire  was  set  up  for  the  third  layer, 
which  hitherto  was  supposed  to  have  borne  the 
character  of  a town  destroyed  by  fire.  The 
walls  of  this  “ town  ” are  erected  of  unburned 
loam  bricks  j Dr.  Schliemann  calls  them  simply 
bricks,  and  many  will  then  think  of  our  brick 
walls,  whilst  they  are  in  reality  loam  walls. 
In  order  to  explain  the  traces  of  fire  on  them 
(two  burned-down  towns  were  inconvenient), 
Dr.  Schliemann  asserts,  “ These  walls  were 
artificially  burned  after  they  had  been  com- 
pletely erected,  and  Dr.  Butler  calls  this  “ the 
discovery  of  the  reverse  mode  of  our  erecting 
brick  buildings.”* 


Readers  may,  perhaps,  be  usefully  referred  to  two 
articles,  “Earthen  Monoliths  ''  and  ■'  Vitrified  Building," 
which  appeared  in  the  Suildtr  a year  aeo  fyol.  iliv  . 
pp.  133,  a03J.  J B i j 


It  is  only  a hypothesis  fundamentally  erro- 
neous that  can  arrive  at  such  absurdities.  It 
has  been  left  unexplained  why  the  builders  of 
, this  town  left  lying  everywhere,  even  in  their 
dwellings,  the  fire  dihris  derived  from  burned- 
down  walls,  wood  ashes  up  to  2 metres  high,  and 
how  the  urns,  gold  treasures,  and  human  bones 
came  there,  whether  the  skeletons  browned  by 
fire  were  perhaps  those  of  wall  burners  who  lost 
their  lives. 

The  criteria  of  Hissarlik  are:  — Truncated 
cone  form  of  the  hill,  its  erection  in  stories 
(layers),  its  contents  of  remains  of  burials 
(human  bones,  skulls,  whole  skeletons,  ash 
urns,  adornments  of  the  dead  in  precious  and 
base  metals,  all  descriptions  of  holy  vessels  and 
symbols),  as  well  as  a peculiar  kind  of  gigantic 
clay  urns  in  the  midst  of  large  quantities  of 
ashes,  and  traces  of  heat  of  1100°  C.  and 
above.  These  criteria  repeat  themselves  every- 
where on  the  globe,  eitlier  in  necropolis  gene- 
rally or  on  sites  where  cremation  has  taken 
place.  The  mounds  in  North  America,  wit- 
nesses of  a pre-Columbian  civilisation,  consist, 
like  Hissarlik,  of  stories  with  numerous  cells, 
in  which  the  dead  lie.  Poor  brick  walla  without 
mortar  characterise  all  prehistoric  cities  of  the 
dead.  Analogies  to  Hissarlik  we  find  in  the 
north  of  Europe  (in  Scotland  and  Wales),  in 
Southern  Russia  (the  Kurgans),  and  at  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris,  in  the  ruins  of  Babylon 
and  Nineveh.  Amongst  the  tumuli  of  the 
Troas  itself,  which  in  Turkish  bear  the  name 
of  Tepeh,  or  graves,  Hissarlik  does  not 
stand  alone;  it  is  now  known  that  Hanai 
Tepeh  and  Kara  Ngatch  Tepeh  are  of  the 
same  nature. 

Captain  E.  Botticher  does  not  refer  to  the 
dispute  as  to  whether  Dr.  Schliemann  has  dis- 
covered Troy,  and  affirms  that  Hissarlik  could 
not  have  been  a city  of  the  living.  The  author 
cites  several  points  with  regard  to  Hissarlik 
hitherto  not  noticed.  One  of  these  is  the  proof 
of  the  former  existence  of  passages  and  their 
profile,  each  being  formed  of  two  parallel 
walls  1'50  to  0'50  m6tre  distant  from  each 
other.  These  passages,  which  were  about 
3 metres  high,  afforded  protection  against  heat 
and  smoke,  and  also  ensured  ventilation.  They 
are  uubrirned  on  the  inside,  even  preserving 
their  yellowish  whitewash,  whilst  their  reverse 
sides,  turned  towards  square  courts,  are  burned 
to  vitrification,  corresponding  in  this  respect  to 
the  burned  remains  which  fill  those  courts  and 
their  subdivisions  (cells).  We  find  the  same 
arrangement  at  Hanai  Tepeh.  A second  moment 
of  importance  is  the  proof  that  the  traces  of 
fire  found  at  Hissarlik  and  Hanai  point  un- 
doubtedly more  towards  artificial  and  frequently 
repeated  burnings  than  a single  conflagration. 
The  third  point  is  the  proved  resemblance  of 
the  objects  of  every  description  found  at 
Hissarlik  and  Hanai  with  the  remains  of  burials 
all  over  the  globe.  This  resemblance  is  in  con- 
tinuation of  the  paper  by  the  same  author  in 
the  Zeitsckrift  fiir  Ethnologie,  1883,  4,  entitled 
“ Analogieen  der  Funde  von  Hissarlik,”  and  is 
to  bo  still  further  pursued.  After  showing  that 
the  large  pithoi,  enormous  clay  vessels,  could 
not  have  been  intended  for  storage,  but  are 
identical  with  large  Oriental  urns  in  which,  as 
at  Hissarlik,  half-burned  skeletons  were  found, 
the  author  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that,  as  at 
the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  the  dead  were  burned 
at  Hissarlik  and  Hanai  in  urns  (furnaces)  of 
corresponding  size. 

Thus  we  have  here  a hitherto  unknown 
method  of  cremation,  which  has  given  ua  far 
better  results  than  the  traditional  burning  on  a 
funeral  pyre.  The  whitish  powder  surrounding 
the  gold  treasures,  which  puzzled  Dr.  Schliemann, 
consisted  of  human  ashes.  The  gold  ornaments 
found  had  their  origin  in  the  general  custom  of 
burning  the  dead  with  their  jewellery  and  arms, 
depositing  everything,  ashes  and  melted  gold 
ornaments,  in  an  urn,  and  adding  as  a mourning 
gift  other  jewellery,  as  well  as  golden  cups,  &c. 
This  assumption  explains  why  it  was  possible 
that  in  one  and  the  same  vessel  melted  gold 
(melting-point  900°  C.)  and  half-melted  bronze 
(1100°  C.)  could  be  found  side  by  side  with 
perfectly  preserved  gold  ornaments  of  very 
delicate  (filigrane)  workmanship.  Dr.  Schlie- 
mann says  that  the  flying  Trojans  had  packed  up 
their  valuables,  but  were  overtaken  by  the  con- 
flagration, and  their  treasures  buried  in  the 
fire.  This  explanation  fails  if  it  is  considered 
that  at  1100°  C.,  for  which  heat  the  melted 
bronze  supplies  the  proof,  no  gold  ornament 
could  remain  uninjured.  The  burial  of  the  ash 
urns  on  the  site  of  burning  cannot  take  us  by 


surprise  at  Hissarlik,  as  wo  find  the  same  cus- 
tom prevailing  later  amongst  the  Romans.  They 
buried  not  only  in  columbaria,  but  also  on  th& 
site  of  the  pyre,  and  then  called  the  latter 
“bustum,”  and  also  “ustrinum.” 

The  method  of  cremation  supposed  to  hav& 
been  practised  at  Hissarlik  is  then  compared 
by  the  author,  from  a technical  point  of  view, 
with  the  ancient  and  modern  systems.  Th& 
principal  conditions  were  exclusion  of  the  body 
from  the  flame,  and  production  of  very  high 
temperatures  by  an  abundant  supply  of  air, 
points  absent  in  the  ancient  method,  but  whicR 
the  prehistoric  system  had  in  common  with; 
the  modern.  Of  the  highest  interest  is  the 
proof  that  the  prehistoric  custom  of  cremation, 
marked  at  Hissarlik  by  the  discovery  of  nn- 
consumed  skeletons  browned  by  fire,  finds  its 
counterpart  in  the  first  experiments  of  Siemens, 
in  which  too  high  a temperature  caused  the 
soft  parts  to  evaporate,  and  the  bones  to  become 
incombustible  through  calcination  (in  the 
technical  sense  of  the  word).  Calcination 
was  observed  also  at  Hanai'.  The  bones  have  a 
crust,  formed  by  combination  of  their  phosphate 
of  lime  with  iron  in  its  immediate  surrounding. 
The  skeletons  of  Hissarlik  prove  by  theiruprighb 
position  in  wood  ashes  2 m&tres  high  that  the 
body  was  placed  upright  in  the  pithos,  as  was 
rendered  necessary  by  its  shape,  and  that  after 
the  bursting  of  the  pithos,  in  consequence  of  toe 
sudden  a raising  of  the  temperature,  the  ashes 
of  the  wooden  pile  surrounded  the  skeleton.  It 
is  only  in  this  way  that  the  presence  of  ao 
upright  skeleton  can  be  explained,  instead  of  a 
heap  of  bones,  to  which  it  would  have  beeis 
reduced  after  the  burning  of  the  ligatures. 


MUNICIPAL  BUILDINGS,  NOTTINGHAM. 

DESIGN  BY  MR.  G.  CORSON. 

"We  illustrate  this  week  the  plan  and  design, 
by  Mr.  Corson,  which  gained  the  third  premium 
in  the  competition  for  new  municipal  offices  at 
Nottingham. 

The  frontage  of  the  building  was  designed 
for  execution  in  stone,  and  ample  height 
of  rooms  was  provided  for,  the  height  of  the 
principal  floors  being,  in  basement,  15  ft. : mea- 
zanine,  15  ft. ; and  ground  floor,  21  ft. ; an 
important  point  in  the  case  of  such  large  rooms 
as  some  of  those  required  in  the  plan.  For  the 
rest,  the  plan  and  perspective  view  speak  for 
themselves. 


MEDIAEVAL  STUDIES. 

The  two  sketches  by  Mr.  A.  B.  Pite,  of 
St.  Ulrich,  Brunswick,  and  part  of  the  west 
front  of  Salisbury  Cathedral,  are  fine  examples 
of  bold  and  free  architectural  sketching.  They 
exhibit  in  strong  contrast  two  types  of 
Mediceval  treatment,  that  which  gains  its  effect 
by  rich  multiplicity  of  detail,  not  excluding 
mass  and  grandeur  of  style,  and  that  which,  as 
in  the  Brunswick  example,  is  remarkable  for 
plain  and  unadorned  simplicity  in  the  treatment 
of  buttress  and  window. 


CFFICES  AND  WARBHCUSES,  VICTORIA- 
STREET,  LIVERPOOL. 

This  building  is  divided  into  two  parts, 
having  a common  entrance  and  staircase,  each 
part  having  offices  and  show-rooms  on  the 
ground  and  first  floors,  and  warerooms  above, 
and  is  part  of  a larger  block  intended  to  be 
erected. 

It  is  built  of  Edwards’  red  Ruabon  bricks 
with  red  Runcorn  stone  dressings  and  red-tile 
roof. 

The  building  was  erected  for  Mr.  H.  Rankin, 
by  Messrs.  Nicholson  & Co.,  163  to  175,  Wel- 
liijgton-road,  Liverpool.  Mr.  Rankin  supplied 
the  constructional  ironwork,  with  the  exception 
of  girders,  which,  with  the  fireproof  floors,  were 
by  Messrs.  Homan  & Rodgers,  Manchester, 
Mr.  J.  Clarke,  C.E.,  F.R.I.B.A.,  19,  Castle-street, 
Liverpool,  is  the  architect. 


A PICTURESQUE  VILLA. 

The  design  for  a small  house  proposed  to  ba 
built  near  Brighton,  which  we  give  this  week,  is 
a fair  example  of  the  combination  of  variety  in 
the  planning  of  rooms  in  a small  house,  with 
picturesque  exterior  treatment.  The  design  is 
by  Mr.  A.  HoweU. 


NOTTI]SrGHA]\I  MUNICIPAL  BUILDINGS  COMPETITION.— Burton  Street  Uront.  Srd  Premiated  Design. 

By  Mr.  G.  Corson,  Architect. 
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ON  THE  SCIENCE  OF  MECHANICS  AS 
APPLIED  TO  THE  FINE  ARTS* 

Within  the  last  seTen  or  eight  years  a great 
improvement  has  been  made  in  pointing  instru- 
ments, and  before  long  the  old  instrument  will 
have  entirely  disappeared.  The  new  instrument 
in  its  latest  and  most  perfect  form  consists  of 
two  metal  tubes,  one  about  15  in.  long,  the 
other  about  2 ft.  6 in.  The  longer  one  has  a 
strong-  steel  hook  at  the  one  end ; the  other 
passes  through  a sleeve  on  the  middle  of  the 
other  tube,  and  can  be  clamped  up  tight.  The 
short  tube  has  near  each  end  a sleeve  which 
bears  a steel  point.  This  part  of  the  instru- 
ment is  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  X -square 
I have  already  mentioned  as  used  in  pointing 
by  triangulation.  The  steel  hook  can  be  re- 
moved and  replaced  by  a straight  point  when 
required  ; as  a rule,  it  is  hooked  on  to  a point 
assumed  on  the  head  of  the  statue. 

On  the  long  bar  of  this  T slides  a sleeve,  to 
which  is  fixed  another  sleeve  at  right  angles 
across  it.  In  this  second  sleeve  slides  another 
rod  or  tube,  which  in  its  turn  carries  another 
couple  of  sleeves  like  those  already  mentioned, 
save  that  the  right-angle  one  is  smaller  than 
the  other,  and  carries  a smaller  rod.  At  the 
end  of  this  smaller  rod  is  a ball  and  socket 
joint,  bearing  the  sliding  needle  or  pointer 
described  in  the  scale  stone  instrument.  This 
instrument  is  wonderfully  light  and  handy,  and 
very  accurate,  and  can  be  used  with  the  work 
in  any  position.  There  is  one  great  drawback, 
however,  to  these  instruments  : they  will  not 
work  proportionally.  You  can  only  use  them 
to  produce  a work  on  the  same  scale  as  the 
model.  But  it  is  often  of  great  convenience 
for  an  artist  to  be  able  to  enlarge  from  a 
small  design ; and  much  ingenuity  has  been 
bestowed  on  the  invention  of  methods  of 
enlarging  and  reducing.  Every  draughtsman 
is  acquainted  with  the  usual  old  and  tedious 
methods  of  enlarging  and  reducing,  and  the 
pantograph  is  so  well  known  that  I need  not 
waste  time  in  describing  it.  Photography  has 
also  helped  us  somewhat,  and  is  quite  conve- 
nient for  making  reductions,  but  not  so  for 
enlargements  on  any  considerable  scale.  For 
this  latter  I have  recently  seen  an  arrangement 
which  seemed  so  satisfactory  that  I asked  the 
permission  of  the  inventor,  llr.  Henry  Holiday, 
the  well-known  artist,  to  mention  it.  It  con- 
sists of  a dark  room,  about  7 ft.  square  and 
10  ft.  or  12  ft.  high.  In  the  front  of  this 
room  is  an  opening  closed  by  a canvas  and 
paper  bellows  tapering  in  form,  which  can  be 
drawn  out  several  feet  long,  the  smaller  and 
movable  end  of  which  is  closed  with  a camera 
lense.  This  lense  and  its  bellows  is  supported 
on  a frame  which  travels  backwards  or  forwards 
on  guides  on  the  floor,  according  to  the  distance 
required.  Opposite  to  the  lens  a screen  is 
placed,  and  very  strongly  illuminated.  The 
sketch  or  drawing  to  be  enlarged  is  placed 
against  this  screen,  but  inverted.  The  bellows 
is  drawn  in  or  out,  and  the  proper  focus  ob- 
tained, according  to  the  proportion  required  by 
the  artist,  who  then  finds  his  sketch  inside  the 
dark  room  projected,  right-side  up,  ou  a paper 
screen  of  the  size  required,  and  he  has  only  to 
trace  it  off.  Jfr.  Holiday  showed  me  several 
most  interesting  experiments  with  this  instru- 
ment. Amongst  other  things  we  enlarged  some 
small  photographs  of  sculpture  to  full  life-size, 
and  the  same  with  some  photographs  and  draw- 
ings from  nature,  and  the  result  was  highly 
satisfactory.  The  enlargement  of  drawings, 
however  important  it  is,  is  not  so  serions  an 
affair  as  enlarging  sculpture.  This  is  a subject 
which  has  attracted  the  attention  of  some  of 
our  ablest  men.  Scores  of  patents  have  been 
taken  out  for  this  purpose,  and  Watt  and 
Chantrey  are  said  to  have  joined  forces  to  effect 
it,  but  do  not  seem  to  have  been  altogether 
successful.  The  most  usual  and  best-approved 
plan  has  been  to  work  with  the  three  compasses, 
as  in  ordinary  pointing  by  triangulation,  and 
transferring  the  measures  taken  with  the  com- 
passes on  the  small  model  to  the  larger  measures 
required,  by  means  of  the  scale  of  Michel- 
angelo. This  scale  is  formed  as  follows : — 
Given  a statue  of  any  size,  to  be  enlarged  to 
whatever  you  like.  Draw  on  the  wall,  or  any 
other  convenient  place,  a vertical  line ; mark 
off  on  that  line  the  exact  length  of  your  large 
statue.  Then  take  in  your  compasses  the 
measure  of  the  small  statue,  and  placing  one 

• From  a paper  by  Mr.  George  Simonds,  rend  at  the 
Civil  and  Mechanical  Eugineera'  Society,  on  the  16th  inst. 
See  p.  91,  an(e. 


point  of  the  compass  on  the  point  which  marks 
the  base  of  your  statue  on  the  large  scale, 
draw  a circle  with  that  radius,  then  draw  from 
the  point  which  marks  the  top  of  your  large 
figure  aline  tangental  to  that  circle,  and  you 
have  the  scale  of  Michelangelo.  If,  now,  you 
wish  to  transfer  any  intermediate  measure, 
you  take  such  measure  in  the  compasses,  place 
one  point  on  your  vertical  line,  and  run  it  along 
until  you  find  a point  where  the  other  arm  of 
the  compass  will  just  touch  the  opposite  line, 

■ without  crossing  it.  From  the  point  of  your 
compass  on  the  vertical  line  to  the  apex  of 
the  angle  formed  by  the  two  lines  cf  the 
scale,  is  the  measure  required.  This  system  of 
enlarging  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  usual  plan 
pursued  by  Michelangelo,  and  may  probably 
have  been  invented  by  him,  which  would 
account  for  the  scale  bearing  his  name.  But 
the  danger  of  error  is  very  considerable,  for  a 
careless  workman  taking  inaccurately  any 
measure  on  the  small  model,  transfers  this 
initial  error  to  the  large  scale,  plus  any  further 
inaccuracy  that  may  creep  in  through  elasticity 
of  compasses  or  other  causes,  and  a very  slight 
initial  error  becomes  a very  serious  one  at  the 
last  on  the  large  scale.  To  get  over  this  diffi- 
culty many  attempts  have  been  made  to  produce 
a pointing  instrument  that  should  allow  no 
chance  of  error  to  the  workman,  and  it  was 
even  proposed  that  he  should  not  even  he 
allowed  to  cut  away  the  marble,  bat  that  the 
machine  should  do  all.  The  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  producing  a machine  capable  of  turning 
out  a large  marble  statue  from  a small  highly 
finished  model,  were  so  great  that  for  artistic 
purposes  the  attempt  has  been  abandoned. 
The  difficulties  were  elasticity  of  material,  and 
wear  and  tear  of  tools,  and  unequal  expansion 
and  contraction  of  parts.  These  causes  were 
ever  at  work  producing  ever-varying  results. 
Still,  although  these  machines  would  not 
enlarge  satisfactorily,  some  of  them  would 
reduce  very  well  indeed,  and  when  made  on  a 
small  scale  turned  out  very  beautiful  work  in 
ivory  or  similar  material.  The  Colas  machine 
is  the  best  example  of  this  type ; I will  there- 
fore describe  it.  It  consists  of  a cast-iron  bed 
on  which  are  two  revolving  tables.  These 
tables  can  be  placed  at  varying  distances  from 
each  other  as  may  be  required.  They  are 
revolved  at  equal  angular  velocity  by  means  of 
an  endless  chain.  At  one  end  of  the  bed  there 
is  fixed  a universal  joint,  from  which  pro- 
ceeds a pantograph  suspended  by  cords  and 
weights  from  a frame  above.  This  pantograph, 
being  free  to  move  in  any  plane,  and  being 
counterpoised  as  just  mentioned,  is  used  as 
follows  : — The  figure  to  be  copied  is  placed  on 
the  table  farthest  from  the  universal  joint,  and 
securely  chucked.  The  pantograph  is  set  to 
the  proportion  required,  and  the  other  table  is 
brought  into  position  opposite  the  reducing, 
point  of  the  pantograph,  the  chain  is  tightened 
up  by  means  of  an  idle  wheel,  and  the  instru- 
ment is  in  order.  A block  of  plaster  is  now 
chucked  on  the  reducing-table,  and  the  operator 
takes  in  his  band  the  reducing-point,  which  is  a 
cutting-point  of  bard  steel,  and  with  it  cuts,  or 
rather  scratches,  away  the  surface  of  the  plaster 
block,  until  the  other  or  enlarging  point  strikes 
the  surface  of  the  model.  He  continues  this 
process  until  there  is  no  more  plaster  within 
reach  of  his  cutting-point,  and  then  he  makes 
the  tables  revolve  so  as  to  bring  fresh  material 
within  reach,  and  so  ou  until  no  more  remains 
to  be  cut  away.  This  seems  simple  enough,  but 
as  he  is  obliged  to  work  this  pantograph  in  very 
different  planes  in  order  to  get  at  the  different 
parts  of  the  work,  the  strains  on  the  instrument 
are  constantly  varying  and  materially  affect  the 
accuracy  of  the  work.  Of  course  the  larger  the 
instrument  the  greater  would  be  this  variation. 
To  get  over  this  difficulty  it  has  been  found 
necessary  to  restrict  very  materially  the  size 
of  the  instrument,  and  also  to  cut  the  models  in 
pieces  and  make  the  reductions  of  each  piece 
separately  in  order  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible 
the  necessity  of  working  in  widely  differing 
planes.  Yet  in  spite  of  all  this  the  result  is  not 
altogether  satisfactory,  even  for  reductions. 
Some  errors  are  sure  to  creep  in,  in  joining  up 
the  various  parts  of  the  model,  and  these  are 
almost  as  objectionable  as  errors  due  to  the 
machine  itself.  I believe  this  machine  to  be 
the  best  extant,  and  it  has  maintained  its 
reputation  against  all  of  similar  construction 
for  nearly  thirty  yeai's,  but  I speak  of  it  from 
experience. 

About  fourteen  years  ago  I desired  to  have  a 
statue  I had  just  completed  reduced  to  half. 


size  for  bronze  casting.  I accordingly  sent  a 
plaster  cast  of  this  statue  to  Paris  to  the 
patentees,  keeping  a cast  out  of  the  same  mould 
myself.  In  due  course  the  reduction  was  sent 
to  me,  but  it  did  not  look  quite  right.  I did  not 
know  what  was  wrong,  but  I was  not  satisfied. 
I called  in  a brother  sculptor,  and  he  also 
noticed  the  difference.  We  held  a consultation 
and  decided  to  test  this  reduction  by  the  scale 
of  Michelangelo.  We  accordingly  projected  the 
scale  on  a slate  table  and  found  that  the  scale  of 
the  reduction  was  not  only  not  1 to  2 as  ordered, 
but  that  the  small  model  did  not  agree  exactly 
to  any  particular  scale  ; in  short,  it  was  as  fall 
of  small  errors  as  any  fairly  good  freehand 
copy  would  have  been.  Of  course  under  these 
circumstances  I declined  to  pay  more  than  the 
ordinary  value  of  a hand  copy,  and  the  result 
was  that  I paid  that  amount,  and  they  took  it, 
and  did  not  fight,  knowing  the  result  would  be 
to  depreciate  the  value  of  their  machine  if  they 
brought  the  case  before  the  courts.  Two  or 
three  years  ago  some  Frenchmen  had  an 
instrument  in  Regent-street  which  was  merely 
a large  Colas  machine,  neither  more  nor  less, 
which  they  were  endeavouring  to  use  for  en- 
larging sculpture,  and  were  desirous  of  getting 
up  a company  for  the  purpose.  The  project 
was  absurd,  and  the  machine  quite  incapable  of 
doing  very  accurate  work.  There  is  no  existing 
machine  that  does ; but  although  it  is  very 
difficult  to  make  a machine  that  will  carve  on 
a large  scale,  it  has  always  seemed  to  me  that 
it  would  be  very  possible  to  produce  an  instru  - 
ment  that  would  take  all  the  responsibility  of 
measurement  off  the  hands  of  the  workman,  an 
instrument  which  could  be  set  to  any  scale, 
and  which  should  tell  the  workman  exactly 
where  he  had  to  cut  away  the  marble,  and 
exactly  how  much.  I often  talked  over  this 
project,  when  I resided  in  Rome,  with  my 
friend,  Mr.  Cardwell,  the  sculptor,  a very  able 
mechanic,  and  he  made  some  attempts  at  the 
construction  of  an  instrument  of  this  descrip- 
tion, but  was  not  very  successful,  except  in  so 
far  as  to  show  the  difficulties  as  well  as  the  pos- 
sibilities of  the  undertaking.  This  was  about 
eighteen  years  ago.  Five  or  six  years  ago  I 
again  turned  my  attention  to  this  subject,  and 
at  last  succeeded  is  producing  an  instrument 
which  I named  the  Iconograph,  but  which  my 
workmen  christened  “ Polly,”  a name  which  has 
stuck  to  it.  Polly,  then,  in  whose  constru*- 
tion  I received  much  assistance  from  my  friend, 
Mr.  W.  C.  Prescott,  and  from  Mr.  Benjamin 
Baker  and  Mr.  La  Trobe,  was  made  on  the 
following  plan.  It  is  well  known  that  if  & 
triangle  be  divided  by  a line  parallel  to  its  base, 
the  smaller  triangle  thus  formed  will  be  exactly 
proportional  to  the  original.  This  is  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  my  machine  is  constructed.  It 
consists  of  an  iron  bed,  like  that  of  a lathe  or 
planing-machine,  bearing  two  saddles,  whic-b 
can  be  clamped  fast  in  any  part  of  the  bed, 
according  to  the  proportion  required.  These 
saddles  are  made  to  carry  turntables,  moving 
with  equal  angular  velocity  in  a horizontal 
plane,  the  movement  being  communicated  by 
means  of  an  endless  steel  band,  at  high  tension, 
so  as  to  preclude  all  possibility  of  slip  or  back- 
lash. This  is,  so  to  speak,  the  foundation  of 
the  instrument.  At  the  left-hand  end  of  tb© 
bed,  which  is  13  ft.  long  in  the  clear,  is  a head- 
stock.  This  is  simply  another  lathe-bed,  but 
vertical  instead  of  horizontal,  and  about  7 ft. 
high.  A sliding  poppet  works  up  and  down  on 
this,  and  can  be  clamped  up  at  any  part  of  the- 
head-stock.  A steel  tube,  carefully  and  accu- 
rately turned  up,  is  suspended,  by  means  of 
pulleys  and  counterweights,  from  the  roof  of 
the  workshop  or  other  fired  point,  and  one  end 
is  fast  in  a universal  joint  fixed  to  tho  sliding 
poppet  before  mentioned.  This  tube  is  about 
12  ft.  6 in.  long  by  3^  in.  diameter.  The  tube  is  so 
arranged  that,  though  fixed  at  one  end  to  tho 
head-stock  by  the  universal  joint,  it  has  perfectly 
free  motion  in  every  other  respect,  and  can  be 
freely  rotated  around  its  own  axis.  It  carries, 
also,  two  sleeves,  which  can  be  clamped  in  any 
position,  and  each  sleeve  bears  a pointer.  The 
length  of  the  pointers  and  tho  position  of  the 
sleeves  on  the  bar  being  regulated  according  to 
the  proportion  required.  The  pointers  are  con- 
nected together  by  a light  bar,  and  can  bo- 
traversed  laterally.  This  instrument,  when 
once  adjusted,  is  wonderfully  delicate  and  ac- 
curate. Too  delicate,  indeed,  for  I found  that 
the  sun,  which  during  the  summer  months' 
visits  my  studio  for  an  hour  or  so  every  after- 
noon, took  the  unwarrantable  liberty  of  inter- 
fering with  my  work  by  expanding  the  tube  oc- 
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bar  of  the  machine  : so  I had  to  have  a curtain 
to  keep  it  out,  because  as  the  rays  did  not 
strike  the  bed  the  upper  and  lower  parts  of  the 
machine  would  be  no  longer  in  unison.  Getting 
these  parts  in  perfect  unison  is  one  of  the  diffi- 
culties of  setting  this  instrument.  In  order 
that  the  instrument  may  be  perfectly  adjusted, 
the  axial  line  of  the  bar  must  be  exactly  inter- 
sected by  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  two 
pointers.  The  axial  line  of  the  bar  forms  one 
aide  of  a triangle,  of  which  the  axial  line  of  the 
enlarging  pointer  forms  the  base,  and  the  other 
side  of  the  triangle  is  formed  by  a line  drawn 
from  the  extremity  of  the  enlarging  pointer,  or 
rather  of  its  axial  line,  to  the  point  of  rest  of 
the  universal  joint,  through  which  of  course  the 
a,xial  line  of  the  bar  passes.  The  lengths  of 
one  side  of  this  triangle  and  of  its  base  are,  of 
course,  constant,  but  as  the  base  has  free 
lateral  motion  in  one  plane,  the  length  of  the 
other  side  of  course  varies  as  the  angles  vary. 
Now  the  second,  or  reducing  pointer,  is  only 
the  line  intersecting  the  triangle  parallel  to  its 
base  : all  that  is  required  of  it  is  that  it  should, 
with  its  longitudinal  axis,  exactly  intersect  the 
axial  line  of  the  bar,  and  touch  with  its  point 
the  line  forming  the  other  side  of  the  triangle. 
It  must  also  have  the  same  lateral  movement 
as  the  other,  and  move  at  the  same  rate  of 
angular  velocity;  also,  to  ensure  accuracy,  the 
axes  of  motion  of  the  two  pointers  must  be 
absolutely  parallel  with  each  other,  and  must 
accurately  intersect  the  axial  line  of  the  bar. 

As  to  the  lower  part  of  the  machine,  the 
centres  of  the  tables  must  be  in  such  a position 
that  when  the  bar  is  placed  horizontally  over 
the  central  line  of  the  bed  the  intersection  of 
the  axis  of  the  pointers  and  the  axis  of  the  bar 
•will  be  again  intersected  by  a vertical  line,  pro- 
jected from  the  centre  of  each  table.  The 
instrument  being  in  adjustment  the  workman 
places  his  model  on  the  table  nearest  the 
headstock,  chucking  it  as  near  centrally  as  may 
be,  the  block  of  marble  being  chucked 
on  the  other  table.  The  enlarging  pointer 
is  furnished  with  a sliding  needle  regulated  by 
a stop.  It  can  be  entirely  withdrawn,  but  can- 
not be  protuded  beyond  its  required  length. 
Id  practice  the  workman  withdraws  this  needle 
and  places  the  reducing  pointer  on  any  required 
point  on  the  model.  The  thin  slides  forward 
the  needle  of  the  enlarging  pointer  until  it 
etrikes  the  surface  of  the  marble,  he  can  then 
see  at  a glance  the  direction  in  which  he  has  to 
cut,  and  the  exact  quantity  of  material  to  be 
removed.  He  has  no  measurements  to  take, 
and  no  calculations  to  make.  A man  working 
at  this  instrument  with  a boy  to  help  him  has 
taken  as  many  as  forty  points  in  one  hour. 
Ten  points  with  the  compasses  would  have 
been  fair  work.  This  instrument  though  good 
enough,  is  only  a measuring  machine.  It  does 
no  work,  and  wo  greatly  need  some  good 
mechanical  means  of  roughing  out.  An 
artist’s  time  should  not  be  wasted  on  this  work, 
but  it  is  difficult  to  obtain,  and  costly  to 
maintain,  an  efficient  staff  of  workmen  for  this 
purpose.  If,  together  with  a measuring 
machine,  some  form  of  rock-drill  could  be  used, 
it  might  be  possible  to  dispense  with  skilled 
labour  for  roughing  out,  and  the  sculptor  might 
.almost  reach  the  envied  condition  of  his 
brother  artist,  the  painter,  who  is  able  to  do 
all  his  work  with  his  own  hands. 

It  is  obvious  that  in  a short  paper  like  this 
it  is  impossible  even  to  enumerate  the  half  of 
the  ingenious  mechanical  contrivances  which 
have  been  invented  for  the  benefit  of  the  arts, 
or  even  the  less  numerous  names  of  those 
engineers  who  have  also  been  artists.  The 
-subject  would  require  a good-sized  volume,  and 
•would,  I think,  prove  interesting  reading.  I 
have  merely  attempted  to  skim  over  the  surface 
of  the  subject,  but  if  I have  not  proved  that 
engineers  ought  to  be  artists,  at  least  I trust 
I have  shown  that  artists  have  much  to  gain 
by  studying  the  science  of  mechanics,  and  by 
frequenting  the  society  and  cultivating  the 
friendship  of  civil  and  mechanical  engineers. 


Sections  of  Iron'work. — Messrs.  Bailey, 
Toms,  & Co.  send  us  their  very  useful  quarterly 
fiheet  of  lists  of  sections  and  figured  sizes  of 
the  angle  and  T-iron  made  by  their  firm,  con- 
stituting a table  of  reference  from  which  archi- 
tects and  engineers  may  see  at  a glance  what 
sections  of  their  make  exist,  and  avoid  the 
.expense  and  delay  arising  from  specifying  sizes 
which  have  to  be  rolled  specially. 


THE  IONIC  MONUMENT  AT 
XANTHOS. 

Pkofessoe  Newton,  C.B.,  Keeper  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  Antiquities  in  the  British  Museum, 
took  this  as  the  subject  of  the  third  of  his 
present  course  of  seven  lectures  on  the  monu- 
ments of  Lycian  art,*  which  was  delivered  on  the 
18th  inst.  in  the  Botanical  Theatre  of  University 
College.  He  observed  tbat  this  monument  was, 
undoubtedly,  executed  at  a period  considerably 
later  than  any  of  the  Archaic  monuments  which 
he  had  previously  described  ••  how  much  later 
was  a question  for  consideration  in  the  present 
lecture.  The  monument  had  been  called  by 
various  names,  since  its  discovery  by  Sir  Charles 
Fellows,  to  whom  was  due  not  only  the  merit 
of  having  discovered  the  monument,  but 
of  having  measured  all  the  fragments  of  the 
building  and  put  them  together  in  a restoration, 
a model  of  which  exists  in  the  Lycian  Room  of 
the  British  Museum.  The  remains  of  the  monu- 
ment were  found,  Sir  Charles  Fellows  told  us, 
rather  less  than  half  a mile  to  the  east  of  the 
Acropolis  of  Xanthos.  It  stood  on  an  eminence 
overlooking  a plain,  and  at  the  time  of  its  dis- 
covery t all  that  was  remaining  was  a base 
made  of  the  coarser  stone  of  the  country,  of 
built-up  masonry- work,  upon  which  had  stood  the 
monument  proper,  which  was  in  marble.  When 
Sir  Charles  Fellows  found  the  monument  it 
was  in  fragments,  as  before  stated,  having 
been  thrown  down,  probably,  by  an  earthquake. 
He  had  these  fragments  packed  and  sent  to 
England,  and  they  are  now  to  be  seen  in  the 
British  Museum.  The  monument  itself  was  in 
white  marble,  and  it  was  interesting  to  us  not 
only  on  account  of  its  own  peculiarities  and 
merits,  but  from  the  fact  that  it  throv.s  light 
indirectly  upon  other  great  sepulchral 
monuments,  and  particularly  upon  a great 
monument  of  a province  bordering  upon 
Lycia : he  referred  to  the  Mausoleum  at 
Halicarnassus  in  Caria,  regarding  which  we 
knew  several  important  facts,  although  we  were 
left  in  conjecture  as  to  a great  many  points. 
We  knew,  for  instance,  the  subject  of  the  Mau- 
soleum. We  knew  that  it  was  erected  in  honour 
of  a great  Carian  prince,  about  the  year  353  B.C. 
We  knew  the  names  of  five  of  the  artists  who 
were  employed  upon  it,  and  we  possessed  a 
great  deal  of  its  sculptures.  On  the  other  hand, 
unfortunately  we  had  not  yet  any  really  reliable 
data  by  which  to  reconstruct  it,  except  a few 
notes  and  measurements  from  Pliny  and  a cer- 
tain number  of  architectural  members,  but  we 
did  nob  really  know  the  position  of  much  of  the 
sculpture.  Now  the  monument  at  Xanthos 
seemed  to  he  able  to  throw  light  upon  just  the 
points  at  which  we  were  at  a loss  in  regard  to 
the  Mausoleum.  We  knew,  for  instance,  within 
a very  little,  probably,  the  exact  size  of  the 
base  of  the  monument,  and  we  had  the  columns, 
with  their  capitals  and  bases.  We  also  knew 
the  exact  positions  of  the  columns  on  the  stylo- 
bate, with  the  positions  of  the  intervening 
statues  : consequently  we  knew  exactly  the  in- 
tercolumniation  of  the  monument.  Again, 
the  positions  of  the  two  sculptured  friezes  at  the 
base  of  the  monument,  of  the  frieze  above  the 
columns,  and  of  the  one  running  round  the 
inner  walls  of  the  cella,  were  ascertained.  In 
the  case  of  the  Mausoleum,  w«  did  not  know 
the  height  of  columns,  the  width  of  the  inter- 
columniations,  and  the  positions  of  the  friezes. 
When  Sir  Charles  Fellows  first  published  his 
“restoration”  of  the  monument  at  Xanthus  he 
called  it  an  “ Ionic  trophy,”  and  his  idea  was 
that  it  was  a monument  or  trophy  to  com- 
memorate the  victory  of  Harpagus,  the 
general  who  was  sent  by  Cyrus  to  take  Xan- 
thos about  the  year  540  B.C.  Tbat  notion, 
however,  had  long  been  abandoned  by  all 
archeologists,  and  tbat  for  several  reasons.  In 
the  first  place,  such  a structure  could  nob  by 
any  possibility  have  been  erected  until  long 
after  the  time  of  Harpagus ; secondly,  it  was 
not  a trophy,  but  a tomb, — a tomb  which  was, 
no  doubt,  specially  intended  to  commemorate 
the  exploits  of  some  particular  person  or  per- 
sons, but  there  was  nothing  more  remarkable  iu 
that  than  in  the  dedication  of  the  sumptuous 
edifice  at  Halicarnassus  to  one  man.  Proceed- 
ing, then,  to  regard  the  monument  at  Xanthos 
as  a tomb,  it  was  to  be  observed  tbat  it  was  a 
tomb  abundantly  decorated  with  sculptures  in 
marble,  which  was  certainly  not  the  marble  of 
Lycia.  Some  said  it  was  the  marble  of  Paros, 
an  island  a considerable  distance  off ; if  so,  there 
• See  Suilder,  ■p.d2,ante, 
t In  1&38. 


was  a presumption  that  the  personage  whom 
the  tomb  commemorated  was  somebody  of  con- 
siderable importance  to  Xanthos,  for  whose 
tomb  the  marble  was  imported  from  a distance 
at  great  cost,  as  was  said  to  have  been  done  in 
the  case  of  the  Mausoleum.  Who,  then,  was 
the  personage  commemorated  by  the  tomb  at 
Xanthos,  and  what  was  the  date  of  the  monu- 
ment ? These  were  questions  which  he  reserved 
to  the  end  of  the  lecture,  and  he  would  therefore 
proceed  to  speak  of  the  several  sorts  of  sculp- 
ture which  the  monument  exhibited,  a further 
acquaintance  with  which  could  only  be  formed 
by  examining  them  in  the  Lycian  Room  at  the 
British  Museum,  where  they  were  all  arranged, 
as  well  as  he  had  been  able  to  arrange  them. 
Though  their  present  arrangement  was  far 
from  satisfactory,  their  arrangement  in  the 
, old  Lycian  Room  was  infinitely  worse.  If  they 
were  now  in  a Procrustean  bed,  the  Procrustean 
bed  whence  they  had  been  taken  was  much 
narrower  aud  less  suitable  than  the  ©ne  in 
which  they  now  rested.  These  sculptures  from 
Xanthos  might  be  classed  as  reliefs  and  as 
figures  iu  the  round.  He  was,  of  course,  unable 
to  exhibit  in  their  full  sequence,  any  of  the 
friezes  which  surrounded  the  monument,  so  he 
was  obliged  to  be  content  with  showing  casts 
of  the  most  notable  portions  of  them,  together 
with  casts  of  two  figures  in  the  round.  In  the 
different  reliefs  the  differences  in  scale,  in. 
treatment,  in  subject,  and  in  application,  were 
these: — first,  there  were  the  two  friezes  running 
round  the  base  of  the  monument,  of  which  the 
broader  was  lowermost.  A third  frieze  was 
placed  above  the  columns,  instead  of  an 
architrave.  This  was  an  unusual  feature. 
Within  the  monument,  running  round  the  in- 
terior of  the  cella,  was  a fourth  frieze.  Now 
this  and  the  two  uppermost  of  the  three 
external  friezes  were  narrower  and  poorer  in 
execution  than,  and  presented  different  sub- 
jects to,  the  lowermost  external  frieze.  This 
latter  frieze  might  be  said,  in  general  terms, 
to  represent  a battle, — perhaps  between  Greeks 
and  Asiatics.  There  was,  unfortunately, 
nothing  to  mark  the  sequence  of  the  separate 
slabs,  because,  both  in  this  frieze  and  in  the 
friezes  above,  each  group  of  figures  was  finished 
on  one  slab,  andthe  figures  were  not  run  on  over 
the  joints  of  the  slabs  as  in  the  case  of  the  Par- 
thenon frieze.  The  sequence  of  the  figures  on 
this  larger  frieze  from  Xanthos  was  thus 
quite  a matter  of  individual  judgment,  except 
in  the  case  of  the  angle-blocks.  As  regarded 
the  upper  frieze,  however,  we  gob  on  better. 
There  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  subject  of 
this  frieze  was  the  siege  of  a city.  The 
first  interpretation  of  this  frieze  was  that  it 
was  possibly  a representation  of  several  sieges. 
The  lecturer  thought  that  idea  was  now  given 
up,  but  he  thought  it  might  fairly  be  assumed 
that  it  was  a representation  of  different  phases 
or  stages  of  one  siege.  The  best  account  of 
these  sculptures  generally  was  to  be  found  in  a 
memoir  by  Professor  Micbaelis,  printed  in  the 
Annali  of  the  Roman  Institute,*  to  which  the 
lecturer  referred  those  who  wished  to  follow 
out  Michaelis’s  admirable  description  of  these 
friezes.  In  general  terms  it  might  be  said 
that  there  were  four  scenes  on  this  upper 
frieze.  On  one  of  the  longer  sides  is  a great 
battle, — nob  a battle  between  horsemen  and 
foot-soldiers,  as  on  the  broader  frieze  below, 
but  a battle  of  infantry  against  infantry,  and, 
according  to  the  arrangement  adopted  by  Pro- 
fessor Micbaelis,  partly  based  on  the  restora- 
tion by  Sir  C.  Fellows.  In  the  centre  of  the  com- 
position are  groups  of  men  mixed  in  the  general 
fray,  and  great  bodies  of  troops  marching  up 
in  regular  military  order  from  the  two  ends. 
On  one  of  the  sides,  a cast  of  "which  was  exhi- 
bited, we  see  the  attack  on  a gateway,  which 
was  protected  by  a flanking  tower  on  one 
side,  and  on  the  other  side  by  a singular  kind 
of  outwork,  which  seemed  to  be  detached 
from  the  main  wall  and  the  towers  on  the 
main  -wall.  On  another  side  is  the  blockade 
of  the  city.  The  battlements  of  the  walls 
are  seen,  with  the  heads  and  shoulders 
of  the  soldiery  above  and  between  them, 
several  distinct  lines  of  wall  being  shown, 
within  aud  above  one  another.  At  one  end  was 
to  be  seen  a man  approaching,  with  pacific 
demeanour,  with  a led  horse,  and  figures  were 
seen  apparently  in  conversation  with  the 
soldiers,  as  if  discussing  terms  of  capitulation. 
The  whole  series  of  frieze  sculptures  seemed 

* " II  Monumento  delle  Nereidi  e i Eilievi.”  Memori* 

di  A.  Michaelia.  (Annali  delV  Imtituto  di  Correzi/onienza 
Archaologica,  Anno  1875.) 
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to  represent  an  interesting  series  of  events, 
and  they  were  also  of  interest  on  acconnt 
of  the  glimpse  which  they  afiorded  of  the 
appearance  of  an  ancient  city.  The  frieze 
which  occupied  the  place  of  the  archi'rave, 
and  the  frieze  which  ran  round  the  inter!  of 
the  cella,  were  smaller  and  inferior  in  exe- 
cution to  the  one  just  described.  One  of 
them  represented,  apparently,  a banquet  and 
sacrihce,  while  the  other  seemed  to  have 
reference  to  certain  festivals  which  were  sup- 
posed to  have  been  in  honour  of  the  man  com- 
memorated by  the  monument.  The  frieze  inside 
the  cella  seemed  never  to  have  been  finished, 
but  some  of  the  figures  which  it  contained 
curiously  resembled  some  of  those  on  the  eastern 
frieze  of  the  Parthenon.  Proceeding  to  speak 
of  the  sculptures  in  the  round,  some  of  which 
were  placed  on  the  floor  of  the  Lycian  Eoom  of 
the  Britiiih  Museum,  and  others  in  positions  upon 
that  portion  of  the  building  which  had  been  re- 
stored, with  the  view  of  showing  the  original  re- 
lations between  the  statues  and  the  pairs  of 
columns  between  which  they  stood,  the  lecturer 
observed  that,  as  would  be  seen,  the  inter- 
columniationwas  exceedingly  wide, — what  archi- 
tects called  “ araiostyle.”  The  figures  filled  up 
the  spaces  between  the  columns  in  a manner 
exceedingly  graceful.  What  were  these  figures  ? 
They  were,  without  much  doubt,  Nereids,  or 
sea  nymphs,*  but  they  were  all  represented  as 
being  in  more  or  less  rapid  motion,  as  if 
agitated  and  disturbed  by  some  untoward 
event.  Their  rapidity  of  movement  was 
rendered  tho  more  striking  in  contrast 
to  the  steadfastness  of  the  columns,  and  the 
whole  composition  was  one  of  those  precious 
bits  of  architectural  rhythm  of  which  the 
Greeks  were  such  masters.  The  figures  had 
their  vestments  clinging  to  them  so  closely  as 
to  show  the  form  underneath  with  remarkable 
distinctness.  This  was  a method  of  treating 
the  drapery  which  was  more  and  more  adopted 
from  the  time  of  Pheidias  onward  to  the  time 
of  Scopas  and  Praxiteles.  The  figures  were,  as 
might  be  expected,  small  and  lithe,  and  sugges- 
tive of  having  been  modelled  from  a painter’s 
representation  of  a Greek  chorus.  He  had 
assumed  all  along  that  the  monument  was  com- 
memorative of  one  man,  and  he  was  confirmed 
in  that  view  from  the  fact  that  one  of  the 
pediments  (of  which  there  were  two)  was  filled 
with  sculpture  which  might  very  readily  be 
taken  to  represent  the  apotheosis  of  the  hero. 
But  the  identity  of  this  hero  was  a question 
intimately  connected  with  the  date  of  the 
monument.  Dismissing  altogether  Sir  Charles 
Fellows’s  suggestion  that  the  monument  com- 
memorated the  prowess  of  Harpagus,  seeing 
that  the  style  of  the  sculpture  rendered  it  im- 
probable that  the  sculpture  was  anterior  to  the  . 
year  400  B.C.,  the  lecturer  proceeded  to  say 
that  from  architectural  and  numismatic  evi- 
dence, as  well  as  from  a fragment  copied  by 
Thcopompos,  preserved  by  the  Byzantine 
savant,  Photius,  he  was  inclined  to  conclude 
that  the  monument  commemorated  the  taking 
of  Telmessus,  on  the  Lycian  coast,  by  one 
Pericles,  and  if  he  were  right  in  that  con- 
clusion tho  monument  could  not  be  placed 
earlier  than  the  year  3G0  B.C. 


THE  PROPOSED  MERCHANDISE 
EXCHANGE  AT  BERLIN. 

The  political  unification  of  the  German 
Empire  has  been  followed  by  a gradual  centrali- 
sation at  Berlin  of  business  in  many  branches  of 
industry.  The  geographical  situation  of  that 
city  has  favoured  its  commercial  development, 
it  being  on  the  direct  way  from  many  important 
manufacturing  centres  to  parts  whence  mer- 
chandise is  shipped  to  all  parts.  In  1882  the 
project  of  a textile  exchange  was  brought 
forward  by  those  interested  in  that  branch,  but, 
from  the  want  of  sufficient  co-operation  and  the 
consequent  lack  of  funds,  the  idea  had  to  be 
abandoned  so  far  as  that  particular  form  was 
concerned.  It  has  now  been  revived  upon  the 
basis  of  a more  extended  organisation  in  which 
other  branches  would  be  associated  with  the 
textile  trade,  which  will,  however,  occupy  the 

• The  lecturer,  in  support  of  this  Tie*r.  spoke  of  (he 
Bytnbole  at  the  feet  of  the  figures,  eueh  as  fish,  sea-birds, 
&c.,  and  went  on  to  say  that  it  would  be  interesting,  and 
likely  to  throw  an  important  side-light  on  Greek  art,  if 
some  competent  naturalist  would  take  Professor  Forbes’s 
admirable  account  of  thefuuvaof  the  Lycian  coast  and 
try  to  identify  these  symbolic  representations  by  comparing 
them  with  the  species  found  off  the  same  coast  at  the 
present  day. 


leading  place  amongst-  the  variong  sections  of 
Berlin  commerce  which  it  is  thus  proposed  to 
group  together. 

Various  projects  of  the  most  eminent  local 
architects  had  been  under  the  consideration  of 
the  committee.  The  selected  plan  is  that  of 
Herr  Guthmann,  which  has  been  chosen 
(according  to  the  Central  Blatt  fur  Textil 
Industrie)  on  account  of  its  not  only  defining 
the  architectural  features  of  the  work  in  ques- 
tion, but  also  comprisiug  a scheme  for  the 
financing  of  the  project,  the  latter  being 
founded  upon  the  absence  of  pecuniary 
guarantees  on  the  part  of  the  mercantile  body, 
whose  moral  support  alone  is  demanded. 

The  proposal  of  Herr  Guthmann  embodies 
the  rebuilding  for  the  purpose  indicated,  of  a 
house  belonging  to  Dr.  Evers,  situated  at  the 
corner  of  the  Conradstrasse  and  the  Burg- 
strasse,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Stock 
and  Grain  Exchanges.  The  owner  proposes  to 
effect  the  alteration  into  a Merchandise 
Exchange  for  his  own  account  by  tho  inter- 
vention of  a company,  provided  that  the  body 
which  officially  represents  the  commerce  of 
Berlin  will  acknowledge  the  new  Exchange  as 
such  and  will  undertake  its  supervision.  It  is 
also  proposed  for  three  delegates  of  the 
Exchange  Committee  to  act  on  the  board  of  the 
Company  to  be  formed.  At  a preliminary 
meeting,  held  on  December  l7th,  these  pro- 
posals were  agreed  to,  and  the  matter  was 
referred  to  tho  official  body  alluded  to,  with  the 
suggestion  that  a price  might  be  fixed  at  which 
the  mercantile  body  could  eventually  purchase 
the  building. 

The  new  structure  will  have  n principal 
room  3^0  ft.  in  length  and  50  ft.  in  width.  It 
will  bo  lighted  from  above  and  surrounded  by 
204  stalls,  equally  distributed  between  the 
ground-floor  and  two  galleries.  There  will  aLo 
be  125  compartments  for  keeping  samples,  &c. 

The  whole  of  the  premises  will  be  illoini- 
nated  by  electric  light,  and  a central  system 
of  heating  will  be  adopted. 


THE  TECHNICAL  SCHOOL  AT  CREFELD 

The  above  building  (inaugurated  on  th® 
15th  of  December)  has  been  erected  upon  a 
scale  of  completeness  not  yet  seen  in  establish- 
ments of  this  kind,  and  in  accordance  with 
its  object,  which  is  the  practical  illustration  of 
nil  manufacturing  operations  connected  with 
the  textile  industry.  It  is  situated  in  the  south- 
western part  of  the  city,  and  is  accessible  by 
wide  streets.  The  architect  is  Herr  Burkart, 
of  Crefelcl,  and  the  execution  of  the  work 
has  occupied  more  than  three  years. 

The  principal  building  is  two  stories  high,  and 
there  is  a weaving-shed  between  the  two  wings. 
The  facade  of  the  front  is  190  ft.  in  length,  and 
that  of  the  wings  180  ft.,  with  a depth  of  38  ft. 
On  the  ground-floor  is  the  residence  of  the 
official  in  charge,  instruction-rooms  for  the 
weaving  school  (two  for  decomposing  tissues 
and  two  for  lectures),  library,  reading-room, 
physical  cabinet,  and,  finally,  the  dyeing  and 
finishing  school  (instruction  - room,  private 
workroom,  chemical  and  dyeing  laboratories, 
dyeing-room,  and  finishing-room).  On  the  first 
floor  are  tho  large  designing-rooms,  different 
apartments  connected  with  the  museum,  the 
director’s  residence,  offices,  &o.  The  upper 
story  is  arranged  for  a number  of  different 
workrooms.  Tho  weaving-shed  has  an  iron 
roof,  and  occupies  a space  of  about  8,400  square 
feet.  The  entire  building  is  illuminated  by 
electric  light.  The  weaving,  dyeing,  and  finish- 
ing rooms,  as  well  as  the  laboratories,  being 
heated  by  steam.  There  are  two  boilers  for 
supplying  the  necessary  motive  force. 

The  building  is  constructed  of  brick,  in  the 
Early  Renaissance  style,  and  its  effect  is 
heightened  by  the  introduction  of  hewn  stone 
as  well  as  by  the  arrangement  of  the  windows, 
and  by  the  prominence  given  to  certain  portions 
of  the  structure.  The  internal  fittings  are 
equally  solid  and  appropriate.  The  Cologne 
Gazette  states  that  the  building  alone  has  cost 
about  24,0001.,  which  sum  was  voted  by  the 
Landtag.  The  site  was  the  gift  of  the  town  of 
Crefeld,  which  also  contributed  7,0001. 


Mr.  Elliot  Stock  announces  an  edition  of 
“ Gray’s  Elegy,”  with  illustrations  taken  prin- 
cipally from  the  scenery  round  Stoke  Pogis, 
and  with  facsimiles  of  the  author’s  early  MS. 
copies  of  the  poem. 


THE  SECOND  EXHIBITION  OF  DESIGNS 
FOR  A MONUMENT 
TO  VICTOR  EMMANUEL. 

FROM  A CORRESPONDENT. 

As  the  readers  of  the  Builder  are  aware,  the 
first  competition  for  the  great  national  monu- 
ment to  the  memory  of  Victor  Emmanuel,  to 
be  erected  at  Rome,  was  without  practical 
results.  The  first  prize  was  accorded  to  a 
foreigner,  the  sculptor  Menot,  although  his 
design  was  declared  impracticable  for  execu- 
tion ; but  this  first  attempt  has,  to  some  extent, 
cleared  the  ground.  Out  of  all  the  possible  and 
impossible  proposals  a few  useful  ideas  had 
been  selected,  especially  from  foreign  artists, 
and  they  were  used  in  drawing  up  a kind  of 
programme  for  the  second  competition,  which 
erred  as  much  in  point  of  stringency  as  the 
former  had  been  found  wanting  in  this  respect, 
but  which  kept  the  imagination  of  competitors 
within  strict  lines.  In  the  first  place,  a fixed 
site  was  determined  upon,  namely,  the  slope  of 
the  Capitoline  Hill  looking  down  upon  the 
Corso,  and  crowned  by  the  Church  of  Aracceli 
and  a Mediasval  monastery.  The  component 
parts  of  the  monument  and,  to  a certain  extent, 
its  size,  were  also  laid  down.  The  centre  was 
to  be  an  equestrian  statue,  to  which  large 
flights  of  stairs,  27  metres  high,  were  to  lead 
up,  the  background  being  formed  by  a kind  of 
architectonic  screen,  also  of  a fixed  height.  The 
competition  was  again  international,  but,  after 
the  experiences  of  the  first,  foreign  artists  were 
reluctant  to  come  forward,  and  only  about  half- 
a dozen  have  taken  part  in  the  second  competi- 
tion. There  were  altogether  close  upon  a 
hundred  competitors,  but  the  result  of  their 
combined  labours  and  imagination  is  again  a 
failure. 

Nine  rooms  of  the  new  art  exhibition  palace 
in  tho  Via  Nazionale  are  filled  with  the  models 
(each  80  centimetres  high)  in  gypsum  of  the 
equestrian  statue.  Behind  each  of  these  are 
bung  on  the  walls  the  architectural  sketches, 
views,  and  plans  ; some  of  the  exhibitors  having 
gone  to  the  not  inconsiderable  expense  of 
reduced  representations  of  the  whole  monu- 
ment. The  first  impression  of  this  performance 
of  modern  Italy  is  extremely  disappointing. 
Italian  art  has  succeeded  in  showing  how  far 
the  ludicrous  can  be  carried  in  the  representa- 
tion of  a national  hero.  The  personal  appear- 
ance of  Victor  Emmanuel  was,  as  every  one 
knows,  not  modelled  on  lines  of  plastic  beauty ; 
but  the  figures  which  bestride  all  manner  of 
four-footed  creatures  are,  many  of  them,  little 
better  than  caricatures.  Many  of  the  horses 
are  not  above  the  level  of  a journeyman’s  handi- 
work. Honourable  exceptions  are  few  in 
number,  amongst  them  being  some  statues  by 
V.  Martinucci,  one  by  C.  Muller,  and  one  by 
Ezekiel,  the  American  sculptor. 

In  the  case  of  the  Italian  national  monument 
the  principal  stress  is  laid  upon  the  architec- 
tural additions.  Many  models  of  the  equestrian 
statue  are  only  roughly  sketched,  and  the 
artists  may  have  thought  that  much  could  be 
improved  in  the  execution.  On  the  whole,  the 
architectural  portion  of  the  designs  shows  much 
greater  care.  But  if  we  examine  them  more 
closely  as  to  their  artistic  worth,  we  find  that 
in  this  portion  commonplace  in  art  is  as  rampant 
as  thoughtless  copying  of  the  natural  appear- 
ance is  paramount  in  the  sculptural  portion. 
Whole  square  acres  have  been  covered  with 
empty  flights  of  stairs,  the  naked  silhouette  of 
the  well-known  triumphal  arch  rising  above 
them,  only  distorted,  squat,  heightened  by 
arches  tilted  on  the  top  of  it,  disfigured  by 
semicircular  niches.  Now  and  then  the 
Corinthian  or  Ionic  portico  makes  its  appear- 
ance. As  a change,  one  of  these  porticos,  in  a 
very  expensive  model,  is  supported  on  an  arch 
below  it.  In  another  case,  the  faijade  of 
a railway  station  or  a glass-covered  hall,  cut- 
through  the  centre,  for  tropical  plants,  serves 
for  a background.  Ooly  a few  designs  are 
above  the  average.  One  of  these  is  a columnar 
monument,  rendered  very  attractive  by  its 
simplicity,  by  E.  Ferrari  and  Pio  Piacentini, 
the  effect  of  which  is  certainly  fine.  Amongst 
other  good  designs  may  be  mentioned  a neat 
Corinthian  hall,  with  attic,  by  G.  Sacconi ; a 
monument  by  Trabucco  in  the  classic  Roman 
style,  well  thought  out,  of  which  a very  capti- 
vating drawing  is  exhibited  j and  finally,  per- 
haps the  most  original,  a design  bearing  ths 
motto  “ Capitolium,”  which,  however,  has  one 
serious  fault, — it  is  said  to  he  by  a foreigner. 

If  the  whole  experiment  is  really  to  serve  any 
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good  purpose,  it  may  perhaps  be  this,  that  it 
may  lead  to  the  undertaking  being  postponed 
for  the  present,  in  consideration  for  the  artistic 
reputation  of  Italy.  As  the  Italians  are  natu- 
rally too  proud  to  employ  foreign  genius  for  a 
national  monument,  the  beat  advice  that  can  be 
tendered  them  is  to  agree  to  a postponement  of 
the  undertaking,  until  a time  arrives  when  the 
artists  of  modern  Italy  are  abreast  of  the 
present  standard  of  the  European  art-world. 


ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

At  the  meeting  of  this  Association  on  the 
18th  inst.,  Mr.  Cole  A.  Adams,  president,  in  the 
•chair,  Messrs.  J.  Cottingham,  A.  E.  Smith, 
W.  S.  Hill,  — Woodroffe,  G.  Cole,  W.  Elliman, 
and  C.  Beaupre  were  elected  members. 

Mr.  Appleton,  one  of  the  honorary  secretaries, 
announced  that  the  first  Saturday  afternoon 
visit  to  buildings  in  progress  would  take  place 
this  Saturday,  the  26th,  to  the  new  Council 
Ohamber,  Guildhall  (a  view  of  the  interior  of 
which  was  given  in  the  Builder  for  December  1st 
last  year)  and  to  some  new  oSices  recently 
built  by  Messrs.  Colls  in  Lime-street. 

Mr.  Aston  Webb  then  read  a long  paper  on 
■“  Plasterwork,”  in  the  discussion  of  which  the 
•chairman,  and  Messrs.  Stannus,  Trubshawe, 
Appleton,  and  H.  W.  Pratt  took  part. 


THE  ARTISANS’  TECHNICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  first  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Association 
was  held  in  the  Library  of  the  Social  Science 
Association,  Adara-street,  Adelphi,  on  Saturday 
last,  when  the  Council  presented  a report  of 
bheir  proceedings,  in  the  course  of  which  they 
stated  that  the  Association  now  numbered 
between  seventy  and  eighty  members,  from 
whom  the  Council  bad  elected  the  following 
committees  : — 

Hon.  Soc9. 

Finance  and  General  Purposes,,.  Mr.  C.  T.  Millis. 

Class  Organisation W.  Trant. 

Boot  and  Shoe  Makers  A.  Hannihall. 

Brickcuttors  and  Bricklayers  ,,,  H.  W.  Richards. 

Cabinetmakers A.  A.  Moore. 

Carpenters  and  Joiners H.  Stayoes. 

Carriage-builders J.  Robertson. 

Engineers H.  J.  Spooner. 

Masons  S.  R.  Weeks. 

Meta!  Plate  Workers C.  T.  Millis. 

Plumbers  J.  W.  Clarke. 

Wood  Carvers J.  Mackie. 

The  Council  hoped  to  be  able  to  form  other 
trade  committees  in  indnstries  not  included  in 
the  above  list,  and  those  who  are  willing  to  co- 
operate in  the  work  of  the  foregoing  or  any 
committees  subsequently  to  be  formed,  may 
obtain  information  as  to  the  objects  and  mode 
of  working  of  the  Association  from  the  secre- 
tary, Mr.  John  Channon,  31,  Southampton- 
street,  Strand. 

The  report  having  been  adopted,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council,  Mr.  Arthur  Harland, 
A.R.I.B.A.,  Head  Master  of  the  Polytechnic 
Evening  Classes,  then  read  a paper  on  the  work 
of  the  Association.  He  said  that  about  eighteen 
months  ago  a committee  was  formed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  collecting  and  formulating  the  opinions 
of  such  skilled  artisans  as  desired  to  give  evi- 
dence before  the  Royal  Commission  on  Technical 
Instruction.  Mach  useful  work  was  done  in 
that  direction,  and  one  result  of  the  labours 
then  undertaken  had  been  the  establishment  of 
the  Association.  The  objects  of  the  Association 
were  to  encourage  “ handicraft  skill  ” and 
"technical  training  ” as  the  principal  means  to 
that  end;  and  they  hoped  to  enlist  large 
numbers  of  skilled  workmen  in  all  depart- 
cnents  of  trade  on  the  side  of  honest  excellence 
as  against  scamping,  shoddy  workmanship,  and 
all  such  modern  productions  as  tended  to  de- 
teriorate skill,  encourage  dishonesty,  and  lower 
prodnetive  labour  in  the  eyes  of  all.  In  this 
Association  they  asked  all  to  work.  Trade 
committees  were  formed  to  take  in  hand  the 
discussion  and  arrangement  of  all  technical 
matters  concerning  their  particular  trades,  and 
to  endeavour  to  obtain  the  assistance  of  the 
various  trade  societies  in  the  work.  He  appealed 
to  all  trade  unionists  to  seriously  cousider 
whether  they  ought  not  to  insist  on  some 
standard  of  skill  combined  with  technical 
knowledge  from  their  younger  members  before 
^ving  them  all  the  advantages  of  membership. 
Trade  unions  would  confer  a great  benefit  on 
the  public  at  large  and  at  the  same  time 


materially  improve  their  own  power  and  in- 
fluence if  they  encouraged  their  members  to 
undertake  some  sort  of  technical  training 
beyond  that  of  the  workshop.  The  British 
workman  was  blamed  for  a good  deal  of  bad 
workmanship  which  his  employer  compelled 
him  to  execute  j and  employers  found  it  so 
much  easier  to  get  scamped  work  executed 
that  some  counteracting  influence  was  necessary 
not  only  to  check  the  production  of  had 
work,  hut  to  encourage  and  help  those  skilled 
artisans  who  took  a pride  and  pleasure  in  their 
work.  The  exhibition  of  1851,  and  the  subse- 
quent establishment  of  what  was  now  known  as 
the  Science  and  Art  Department,  gave  a great 
impetus  to  the  study  of  science  and  art  by  the 
middle  classes,  but  the  writer  was  emphati- 
cally of  opinion  that  the  results  of  the  thirty 
years’  work  of  this  department  were  not  what 
might  have  been  fairly  expected  from  the  ex- 
penditure and  the  great  flourish  of  trumpets 
which  always  accompanied  the  doings  of  the 
department.  The  first  Government  School  of 
Design  was  opened  in  1837.  An  inquiry  in  1849 
showed  that  these  schools  were  not  working 
satisfactorily,  and  they  were  reformed.  In  1853 
the  department  was  created,  and  in  1856  re- 
formed. Various  changes,  principally  of  a red- 
tape  character,  had  been  made  since.  The 
writer  pleaded  now  for  another  reform,  in 
order  that  artisans  might  more  equally  obtain 
advantages  which  were  provided  at  present 
principally  for  the  middle  classes.  Much  good 
could  he  done  by  the  rearrangement  of  the 
syllabus  in  some  of  the  sciences,  by  the  group- 
ing of  subjects  in  order  to  encourage  young 
students  to  take  up  courses  of  study,  and  by 
re-organising  the  present  system  of  paying 
teachers.  '*  Payment  by  results  ” was  excellent 
in  some  respects,  but  it  encouraged  “cram,” 
especially  in  those  classes  taught  by  men  de- 
pending on  teaching  for  a livelihood.  Students 
must  be  passed,  and  the  routine  course  accord- 
ing to  the  syllabus  must  be  gone  through.  The 
very  questionable  methods  by  which  some 
classes  increased  their  numbers,  and  the  low 
fees  engendered  by  unhealthy  competition, 
tended  to  lower  classes  in  the  eyes  of  artisans, 
and  were  not  conducive  to  high-class  teaching. 
In  the  writer’s  experience  students  were 
always  willing  to  pay  a reasonable  fee  for  sound 
instruction  from  a competent  person,  and  the 
pauper  scale  of  charges  in  some  local  classes 
could  only  be  due  to  an  inordinate  desire  to 
obtain  grants,  without  regard  to  the  time  which 
must  be  spent  by  a teacher  on  a class  to  ensure 
the  progress  of  his  pupils.  A step  in  the  right 
direction  had  been  taken  by  the  Department  in 
abolishing  the  ^mall  prizes  previously  giveh  in 
the  elementary  stages  of  science  subjects. 
Classes  fostered  on  prizes  or  low  fees  could  not 
he  in  a healthy  condition.  The  addition  of 
“ Hygiene  ’’  to  the  list  of  subjects,  upon  which 
grants  might  be  earned,  was  to  be  noted  with 
satisfaction.  In  connexion  with  the  higher 
branches  of  Building  Construction  the  subject 
of  sanitary  engineering  could  with  great  advan- 
tage be  introduced ; there  was  probably  no  sub- 
ject in  which  such  technical  ignorance  was  daily 
displayed  as  in  this.  Those  who  had  to  admin- 
ister our  sanitary  laws  locally  were  supposed  to 
be  advised  by  experts  on  all  matters  relating  to 
sanitary  engineering,  but  these  local  bodies 
often  failed  to  discriminate  between  impudence 
and  efficiency  in  their  officials.  In  one  case, 
which  was  known  to  the  writer,  ventilation 
pipes  from  a public  sewer  were  made  to  dis- 
charge close  to  bedroom  windows,  under  the 
authority  of  a “ local  surveyor.”  The  size  of 
drains  and  sewers  afforded  scope  for  the  wildest 
imaginations.  Some  local  "Authorities”  re- 
quired drain-pipes  of  more  than  seven  times  the 
discharging  capacity  that  was  needful.  A 9-in. 
pipe  sewer  was  capable  of  carrying  the  sewage 
of  a town  containing  10,000  inhabitants,  and 
yet  some  local  authorities  insisted  on  a 9-in.  pipe 
being  provided  for  one  water-closet.  It  would 
be  easy  to  find  cases  where  expensive  brick 
sewers  had  been  executed  in  places  where  a 9-in. 
or  12-in.  pipe  would  have  been  far  better  fitted 
for  the  duty  required.  Oue  could  not  study  the 
laws  and  hy-laws  issued  by  local  authorities 
without  hoping  that  in  the  future  increased 
technical  knowledge  would  bring  about  a more 
skilled  and  scientific  administration  of  sanitary 
laws.  There  were  still  great  prejudices  to  be 
overcome  in  the  matter  of  encouraging  technical 
skill  by  means  of  examinations.  The  members 
even  of  such  a useful  body  as  the  Association 
of  Public  Sanitary  Inspectors  had  expressed 
themselves  in  no  unmeasured  terms  against  the 


necessity  of  examinations  in  sanitary  science, 
even  so  much  so  as  to  object  to  persons  who  had 
passed  such  examinations.  A great  deal  had 
yet  to  be  done  in  inducing  teachers  to  make 
their  courses  of  instruction  thorough  and  syste- 
matic. To  quote  from  the  reports  of  tho  ex- 
aminers to  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  as 
contained  in  the  Report  of  the  Department  for 
1883 

“ The  proportion  of  candidates  who  show  no 
indication  of  having  been  taught  at  all  is  larger 
than  it  should  bo  " (p.  58). 

"It  is  also  no  less  certain  that  many  of  the 
teachers  have  not  had  the  opportunity  of  acquiring 
sufficient  knowledge  or  experience  to  enable  them 
to  give  satisfactory  systematic  instruction  " (p.  62). 

" We  are  inclined  to  think  that  many  of  the 
teachers  might  with  profit  confine  themselves  to 
preparing  their  pupils  for  the  elementary  stage  only, 
and  entrust  their  advanced  pupils  to  other  hands” 

(p.  G4). 

"It  is,  however,  plainly  evident  that  in  each  year 
many  of  the  teachers  are  quite  incompetent  to  teach 
the  subject”  (p.  65). 

" There  are  still  certain  schools  in  which  the  whole 
of  the  papers  are  so  utterly  bad  that  it  is  impossible 
to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  teaching  must 
have  been  of  the  feeblest  character”  (p.  68). 

Mr.  Harland  went  on  to  say  that  a large 
amount  of  this  so-called  science  teaching  would 
give  place  to  sound  instruction  if  additional 
grants  were  allowed  for  organising  schools  and 
fitting  up  workshops  for  practical  instruction  to 
take  place  side  by  side  with  the  science  class. 
Practical  illustration  of  a theoretical  course  not 
only  gives  the  student  material  help  in  remem- 
bering facts,  but  it  keeps  the  teacher  also,  by 
giving  him  an  additional  mode  of  illnstration, 
and  supplying  to  the  student  an  additional 
incentive  to  study,  from  his  being  able  to  see 
applied  in  tho  school  workshop  what  is  taught 
in  the  class-room.  It  was,  the  writer  believed, 
only  a matter  of  time  until  we  should  see  the 
properly-equipped  technical  school,  with  a staff 
of  practical  instructors  as  well  as  professors, 
take  the  place  of  the  ordinary  local  science 
class,  as  being  more  suited  to  the  requirements 
of  the  age,  and  productive  of  more  practical 
good.  There  was  another  way  in  which  the 
Science  and  Art  Department  could  give  great 
assistance  to  the  objects  which  the  Artisans’ 
Technical  Association  was  seeking  to  promote, 
viz.,  by  encouraging  annual  exhibitions  of  handi- 
craft skill  at  the  South  Kensington  Museum, 
or  some  similar  institution.  It  was  as  surely 
necessary  to  study  the  productions  of  to-day  as 
to  gaze  on  the  relics  of  former  times.  The 
inducement  of  a healthy  spirit  of  com- 
petition amongst  our  artisans  would  be  a great 
public  good.  About  five  years  ago  the  City  and 
Guilds  of  London  Technical  Institute  established 
examinations  of  classes  in  the  technology  of 
various  trades.  The  classes  are  generally 
conducted  by  a committee  under  the  Science 
and  Art  Department,  and  taught  aide  by  side 
with  the  science  and  art  classes.  Thirty-four 
subjects  were  now  on  tho  list,  and  in  May  last 
2,397  candidates  were  examined,  and  1,498  cer- 
tificates were  granted.  The  reports  of  the 
examiners  showed  that  these  classes  were 
attended  by  workmen,  the  greater  proportion  of 
whom  had  had  no  training  whatever  in  draw- 
ing; consequently  this  movement  of  only  five 
years’  growth  had  succeeded  in  reaching 
students  that  the  thirty  years’  work  of  the 
Science  and  Art  Department  failed  to  reach. 
This  might  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
the  technical  teaching  under  the  City  Guilds 
Institute  was  separate  for  each  trade,  and  was 
applied  directly  to  the  wants  of  each  trade. 
The  introduction  of  practical  tests  into  three  of 
these  examinations,  viz.,  Carpentry  and  Joinery, 
Metal  Plate  Work,  and  Weaving,  was  matter 
for  satisfaction,  and  it  was  to  be  hoped  that 
eventually  practical  work  would  form  part  of 
the  examination  in  the  majority  of  the  subjects, 
for  it  was  to  be  feared  that  technical  classes, 
unless  supplemented  by  workshop  teaching,  , 
woxdd  drift  in  the  same  direction  as  science  : 
classes,  and  become  subject  to  the  same  un- 
healthy influences.  There  was  ' also  another 
serious  danger  if  practical  tests  were  dispensed  I 
with, — that  of  incompetent  workmen  obtaining  i 
certificates  from  mere  book-study.  In  the  ■ 
subject  of  Plumbing,  for  instance,  a man  might  < 
become  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  nature 
and  properties  of  sewer-gas,  and  yet  at  the  same  ; 
time  be  unable  to  wipe  a joint  and  unfit  to  he  i 
trusted  with  the  most  rudimentary  kind  of  : 
practical  work.  It  was  hoped  that  the  t 
work  of  the  Institute  would  he  gradually  j 
extended.  Such  subjects  as  Bricklaying,  ' 
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! Cabinet-making,  and  even  Applied  Mensuration 
! could  be  added  to  the  list  with  great  benefit  to 
• tradesmen,  and  it  was  to  be  hoped  that  tech- 
' nical  schools  would  be  encouraged  to  make 
. workshop  practice  a part  of  the  regular  course 
of  training.  In  pleading  for  combined  mental 
' and  manual  training  he  (Mr.  Harland)  knew 
: that  he  was  running  counter  to  the  expressed 
j opinions  of  a great  many  people.  At  the  same 
; time,  those  who  were  the  most  stanch  upholders 
i of  the  old  system  were  principally  men  who  had 
I bat  very  hazy  notions  as  to  the  actual  require- 
I ments  of  artisans.  He  had  heard  of  shoe- 
makers, accountants’  clerks,  linen-drapers,  and 
hosts  of  others  of  varied  callings,  being  set 
down  to  study  “ Building  Construction  ” when 
their  time  could  have  been  much  more  profit- 
ably employed  in  studying  their  own  business. 
It  would  be  far  better  for  men  to  become 
“thorough”  in  the  knowledge  of  their  own 
I particular  trade  before  taking  up  any  of  the 
I recreative  studies  which  were  pressed  upon 
! their  notice  from  all  sides.  The  temptations  to 
I idleness  were  so  great  in  all  towns  that  tech- 
I nical  teachers  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
' keeping  students  together  for  two  successive 
terms.  At  least  three  sessions  should  be  passed 
in  class  to  master  even  the  elements  of  trade 
technology.  The  fact  that  little  was  accom- 
plished compared  with  what  might  be  done, 
was  an  additional  reason  why  the  work  of  the 
Artisans’  Technical  Institute  should  be  well 
flupported.  In  the  subject  of  Building  Con- 
struction as  taught  in  science  classes,  there 
were  less  than  7,000  students  (3,258  in  last 
examination)  in  the  United  Kingdon.  London 
alone  ought  to  supply  that  number  if  it  were 
the  custom,  and  not  the  exception,  for  young 
tradesmen  to  study  technology. 

An  interesting  discussion,  of  which  wo  post- 
pone our  report,  followed  the  reading  of  the 
paper. 


BEITISn  ARCHEOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  fourth  meeting  was  held  on  Wednesday, 
the  16th  inst.,  Mr.  Thomas  Morgan,  F.S.A.,  in 
the  chair.  Several  antiquities  of  remarkable 
interest  were  exhibited,  among  which  the  follow- 
ing may  be  noted: — A fine  collection  of  draw- 
ings of  stained  glass  and  paintings,  illustrative 
of  the  life  and  martyrdom  of  St.  Edmund,  by 
Mr.  Henry  Watling,  who  also  showed  a collec- 
tion of  views  of  Blythborough  Church.  Mr. 
Danby  Palmer  described  the  ancient  banner  of 
the  Cinque  Ports,  now  in  the  possession  of  the 
Corporation  of  Romney.  It  is  at  least  400  years 
old,  of  green  silk,  and  blazoned  with  the  arms  of 
the  ” Five  Ports.”  It  is  the  identical  banner 
often  referred  to  in  the  history  of  Great  Yar- 
mouth, as  having  been  borne  before  the  barons 
when  they  repaired  to  the  old  Tolhonse  of  that 
town  to  meet  the  bailiffs. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Cope  described  a curious  sepul- 
chral sculpture  of  Roraano-Greek  work,  which 
has  recently  been  found  in  some  excavations  at 
Mount  Ephraim  Hotel,  Tunbridge  Wells.  It 
bears  a Greek  inscription  dedicatory  to  the  god 
Min ; it  is  of  marble,  and  represents  a male 
figure  enclosed  in  a niche.  One  of  the  feet  of 
the  figure  rests  on  a prostrate  bull.  The  occu- 
rence of  this  find  in  England  occasioned  much 
comment. 

Mr.  Loftus  Brock,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  ninety- 
one  third  brass  coins  of  the  Emperor  Probus, 
and  remarked  upon  the  great  number  of  coins 
in  existence  of  this  emperor,  who  reigned  but 
six  years.  No  two  were  alike  in  the  collection, 
and  yet  many  hundreds  of  others  are  known  to 
be  extant.  A paper  on  the  excavation  of  the 
ancient  tumulus  at  Taplow,  by  Dr.  Stevens,  was 
then  read.  The  writer,  who  was  present,  de- 
scribed the  position  of  the  grave-mound,  within 
the  lines  of  an  old  entrenchment  of  much  more 
ancient  date,  while  around  it,  as  if  to  mark  the 
continuance  of  the  spot  for  burials,  the  more 
modern  grave-yard  of  Taplow  still  exists.  The 
interment  was  reached  after  lengthy  work  of 
excavation,  and  it  was  found  to  lie  east  and 
west,  although  but  few  human  remains  existed. 
Prom  the  presence  of  drinking-cups,  shields,  dice, 
&c.,  the  absence  of  any  Christian  rites,  except 
the  position,  the  writer  concluded  that  the 
interment  was  of  very  early  Saxon  date,  and 
that  it  was  of  a warrior  of  distinction,  of 
Pagan  times. 

An  animated  discussion  followed.  Mr. 
Rorailly  Allen  pointed  out  that  the  gold  objects 
found  were  ornamented  with  plaitwork  of  early 
character.  Mr.  C.  H.  Compton  referred  to  the 


early  manufacture  of  horn.  Prof.  Hodgetts 
objected  to  the  theory  that  one  of  the  two 
shields  found  had  been  thrown  in  by  a friend, 
and  referred  to  its  being  the  second  shield 
carried  beside  the  warrior  by  his  attendant. 
Mr.  C.  Brent,  P.S.A.,  showed  that  the  orna- 
ments agreed  with  others  found  in  early  Saxon 
interments  in  the  South  of  England. 


SOCIETY  OP  ENGINEERS. 

ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING. 

The  third  of  a course  of  lectures  on  “ Electri- 
cal Engineering”  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Fell,  M.I.M.E., 
&c.,  was  delivered  on  the  evening  of  January 
21st,  in  the  Reading-room  of  the  Society  of 
Engineers,  Victoria-street,  Westminster;  Mr. 
Jabez  Church,  M.I.C.E.,  F.G.S.,  &c..  Past 
President,  in  the  chair. 

The  lecturer  commenced  by  explaining  the 
effect  of  external  and  internal  resistance  upon 
the  alternative  arrangements  of  batteries  in 
multiple  series  or  in  parellel  arc.  The  units  of 
resistance  and  current  strength  were  explained 
and  defined,  and  the  laws  of  relntive  induction 
of  current  upon  current,  and  of  a magnetic 
field  upon  a conductor,  were  fully  gone  into. 
From  these  subjects  the  transition  was  evident 
and  easy  to  the  principle  of  the  generation  of 
dynamic  currents  of  electricity  by  the  move- 
ment of  a conductor  through  magnetic  fields. 
Several  of  the  best  known  forms  of  dynamo 
electric  machines  were  illustrated  very  clearly 
by  diagrams,  distinctive  types  being  explained 
and  the  chief  distinctions  pointed  out. 

The  Gramme  and  Siemens  machines  were 
taken  as  samples  of  two  distinctive  types  of 
winding  of  the  armatures,  and  most  of  the 
other  machiues  were  classified  under  these  two 
types. 

The  points  in  which  economy  in  construction 
might  be  effected,  and  those  by  which  the  wear 
and  tear  might  be  reduced,  were  not  forgotten, 
and  should  prove  valuable  hints  to  the  hearers. 


INTERNATIONAL  HEALTH  EXHIBITION, 
LONDON,  1884. 

With  a view  to  securing  an  interesting  and 
instrnedve  collection  for  the  Indian  Court  of  the 
Exhibition,  the  Indian  Sub  Committee  have  pre- 
pared araemorandum  indicating  the  class  of  exhibits 
they  consifler  most  desirable.  The  object  which 
this  committee  think  should  bo  kept  in  view  in 
considering  the  arrangements  for  the  Indian  Section 
of  the  Exhibition  is  the  illus^tration,  in  as  vivid  a 
manner  as  possible,  of  the  actual  life  of  the  masses 
of  the  people  of  India,  as  regards  the  three  especial 
objects  of  the  Exhibition, — their  food,  their  dress, 
and  their  dwellings  also,  but  to  a less  extent,  their 
education.  The  committee  feel  that  they  must  not 
rely  solely  on  contributions  Irora  India,  but  that 
they  mnstalso  invite  the  aid  both  of  traders  and  of 
private  individuals  in  England  in  securing  an  effec- 
tive Indian  display.  They  are,  therefore,  anxious 
that  it  should  be  distinctly  understood  that  applica- 
tions for  space  from  Indian  traders  in  England  will 
be  readily  considered,  provided,  of  course,  that  the 
proposed  exhibits  are  of  a character  suitable  for  the 
Exhibition.  As  regards  Group  1 (Food),  it  will  be 
desirable  that  there  should  be  complete  collections 
of  the  ordinary  food  of  the  people  in  some  selected 
districts  of  each  principal  Province.  Where  pos- 
sible, it  would  be  desirable  to  have  the  prepared 
food  itself  ; when  this  cannot  be  done,  the  raw 
materials  and  models  might  be  shown.  Specimens 
also  of  Indian  food-stuffs  imported  into  this  country 
are  desired,  as  well  as  specimens  of  the  various 
condiments,  pickles,  preserves,  &c. , manufactured 
either  for  European  or  local  use.  Models  of  edible 
fruits,  especially  those  known  in  this  country  in  a 
dried  state,  would  be  useful.  Also  representations 
or  stuffed  specimens  of  animals  used  as  food.  Any 
illustrations  of  the  processes  of  preparing  rice,  tea, 
coffee,  kc.,  would  be  welcomed.  It  would  certainly 
create  great  interest  here  if  a few  native  cooks 
could  be  brought  over,  with  plenty  of  materials, 
who  would  cook  daily,  for  sale,  say  a good  Mussul- 
man dinner  and  a good  Hindu  dinner,  with  accom- 
paniments such  os  are  used  at  caste  feasts,  weddings, 
Ac.  As  regards  Group  2 (Dress),  the  most  important 
thing  will  bo  to  show  the  clothing,  kc.,  of  repre- 
sentative classes  in  representative  districts  of  each 
province.  The  dresses  should  be  shown  on  lay 
figures,  and  should  be  the  ordinary  habiliments  of 
the  people,  with  their  ordinary  ornaments.  Exhibits 
illustrating  the  construction  of  Indian  fabrics,  and 
specimens  of  any  fabrics  of  special  interest,  are 
desirable,  also  illustrations  of  silk  culture  (especially 
tussur).  In  Group  3 (the  Dwelling),  possibly  there 
might  be  exact  models  of  the  better  classes  of 
houses  in  representative  districts  (say  of  a cultivator 
of  the  better  class, — a banker,  a shopkeeper),  of 
the  cottages  of  the  lower  classes, — the  hu's  of 
weavers,  fishermen,  Ac.,  of  European  up-country 


bungalows,  and  of  a bit  of  a bazaar  in  an  up-country 
town.  If,  besides  the  cooks  above  mentioned, 
other  Indian  workmen  could  bo  broucht  over, — 
potters,  blacksmiths,  weavers,  silversmiths,  kc., — 
it  would  form  a most  interesting  feature  in  this 
Exhibition,  and  as  illustrating  the  life  of  the  people 
of  India:  possibly  not  an  unsuitable  one. 

It  has  been  found  desirable  to  enlarge  the  scope 
of  the  Exhibition  as  regards  Ambulance  material. 
A special  sub-committee  has  been  appointed  to 
deal  with  this  subject,  and  they  have  prepared  a 
memorandum  indicating  the  principal  exhibits 
which  it  is  intended  should  be  comprised  within  the 
new  group  (Group  3a,  “Ambulance”)  which  has 
been  formed  to  receive  them.  The  following  is  a 
summary  of  the  principal  appliances  sought  for 
exhibition  : — 1.  Personal  surgical  equipment  as 
carried  by  the  medical  officers  of  the  army  in  ques- 
tion. 2.  Appliances  for  treatment  of  wounds,  car- 
ried by  the  soldier  himself  in  the  field.  3.  Personal 
surgical  equipment  carried  by  ambulance  attendants 
in  the  field,  consisting  of  surgical  haversacks 
{/lain-esacs  sanilaires),  medicine  panniers  {caisses 
sanilairen),  surgical  knapsacks,  field  companions. 
4.  Ambulance  appliances  carried  by  men,  such  as 
stretchers  {brancards),  hammocks,  dhoolies,  and 
palanquins.  5.  Wheeled  conveyances  wheeled  by 
men,  wheeled  stretchers.  6.  Ambulance  equipment 
carried  by  mules,  horses,  Ac.,  cacoUis,  litiires, 
mountain  ambulance  equipment  {ambulance  de  mon- 
(ayne),  cooking  equipment  for  mountain  campaigns, 
portable  medicine-chests,  compressed  drugs,  Ac. 
7.  Wheeled  vehicles  used  for  the  conveyance  of 
sick,  fo^urgo^l3  containing  the  equipment  of  hospital 
corps,  surgery  wagons,  equipment  wagons,  field 
cooking  wagons,  pharmacy  wagons,  nursing  utensils 
carried  in  wagons  of  field  hospital.  Books  of  in- 
struction for  use,  diagrams.  8.  Railway  ambulances, 
consisting  of  carriages  for  wounded,  with  fittings, 
cooking  carriages,  and  all  the  equipment  of  ambu- 
lance trains.  Materials  for  converting  ordinary 
carriages  into  ambulance  carriages. 


THE  LOCAL  AND  IMPERIAL  MUNICIPAL 
CORPORATIONS  METROPOLIS  BILL.* 

We  aro  not  sure  that  Mr.  Rearden  is  not 
indulging  in  a little  good-natured  fun  in  portions 
of  this  draft  Bill ; for  we  find  one  clause  which 
deals  with  the  manner  in  which  the  Lord  Mayor’s 
show  is  to  he  abolished  and  disposed  of,  and  in 
another  it  is  provided  that  any  Alderman  of  the 
Metropolis  who  serves  as  a magistrate  shall  be 
liable  to  a penalty  of  500i. 

Ill  brief,  the  main  feature  of  the  serious  part 
of  Mr.  Rearden’s  scheme  is  the  union  of  the 
various  fragmentary  bodies  of  the  metropolis 
into  ten  local  corporations.  From  these  ten  local 
corporations  an  imperial  corporation  is  to  bo 
elected. 

It  is  possible  to  understand  the  raison  d'Stre 
of  a certain  number  of  municipal  bodies 
within  the  total  area  of  the  metropolis, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  these  bodies 
are  to  be  more  important  and  more  repre- 
sentative than  the  present  vestries  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how  an  imperial  corporation, 
as  Mr.  Rearden  calls  it,  can  also  exist.  So  far 
as  w6  see  from  this  Bill  the  latter  will  be  no 
more  than  the  body  with  which  the  control  of 
the  police  and  the  management  of  the  River 
Thames  lies.  In  spite  of  the  absurdities  to 
be  found  in  this  Bill,  it  is  probable  that  the 
plan  of  the  metropolis  containing  several 
local  bodies,  in  fact  a certain  number  of  district 
corporations,  is  one  which  is  likely  to  find  a 
good  deal  of  favour.  And  there  can  be  no 
question  that  there  is  a good  deal  to  he  said  in 
favour  of  dividing  London,  say  into  four  self- 
governing  districts.  Their  effect  would  pro- 
bably be  more  favourable  to  active  local  life 
than  the  construction  of  one  huge  municipality. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  difficulty  of  drawing  any 
dividing  lino  in  regard  to  gas,  w’ater,  roads, 
police,  Ac.,  is  so  great  that  probably  the  only 
practicable  plan  of  reform  is  the  creation  of  a 
single  municipality.  We  confess  vre  think  Mr. 
Rearden  would  have  done  more  good  by  pub- 
lishing a pamphlet  containing  well-thought-out 
arguments  for  or  against  the  real  scheme  than  by 
issuing  this  Bill,  which  contains  so  many  fan- 
tastic views  that  the  more  sensible  and  serious 
part  of  it,  and  the  idea  which  underlies  it,  will 
escape  the  discussion  which  the  subject  certainly 
deserves. 


Tatton  Hall. — Messrs.  Clark,  Bunnett,  A 
Co.,  London,  have  received  instructions  to  fix 
one  of  their  patent  direct-action  hydraulic  lifts 
at  Tatton  Hall,  for  Lord  Egerton.  They  are 
also  fixing  one  of  their  hand-power  invalid  lifts 
at  Eaton-square  for  Lord  Erne. 

• By  D,  J.  Rearden,  Ex-M.P.  Published  at  81,  Mount- 
atreet,  Grosvenor-aquare. 
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BUILDING  PATENT  BEOOED.* 

APPLICATIONS  FOB  LETTEB8  PATENT. 

Jan.  11,  1884. 

1,200.  P.  Scholes,  Bury.  Coastrnction  of 
fireproof  floors,  ceilings,  &c. 

1,208.  A.  Kohlhofen  and  P.  Gerlacli,  London. 
Heating  and  cooking  stove. 

1,211.  E.  P.  Purkis,  Birmingham.  Window- 
blind  rollers. 

1,226.  J.  Relph,  Liverpool.  Window-blind. 

1,250. 1.  C.  R.Lindenzweig,  London.  Window- 
blinds. 

1,258.  E.  Hill,  Sheffield.  Construction  of 
roads,  pavements,  &c. 

1,263.  L.  Hermanson,  Sheffield.  Preventing 
accumulation  of  dust  in  corners  of  rooms,  &c. 

1,272.  W.  H.  Tooth,  London.  Heating 
rooms  and  buildings. 

Jan.  12,  1884. 

1,290.  A.  Foley,  Salisbury.  Chimney-breasts, 
grates,  &c. 

1,294.  C.  R.  Cowie,  Glasgow.  Artificial  stone. 
(Comp.  Spec.) 

1,311.  F.  Wame,  London.  Open  stoves  or 
fireplaces. 

1,322.  F.  Oldfield,  Hyde.  Sliding  windows 
or  sashes. 

1,339.  J.  Hodgson,  Birkenhead.  Window 
sash-fasteners,  &c. 

1,349.  H.  H.  Lake,  London.  Device  for 
securing  shutters,  &c.  (Com.  by  E.  A.  Stofft, 
M.  J.  Reichermoz,  and  S.  Meraudon,  Paris.) 

1,372.  J.  M.  Knight,  London.  Sewer  venti- 
lators. 

1.374.  E.  Howard,  London.  Water-waste 
preventing  apparatus. 

1.375.  P.  Jensen,  London.  Ventilating 
apparatus.  (Com.  by  J.  Keider,  Berlin.) 

Jan.  14,  1884. 

1,412.  L.  Roth,  Wetzlar,  Prussia.  Cement. 
(Com.  Spec.) 

1,418.  G.  Brocklebank,  London.  Preventing 
air  or  sewer  gas  escaping  into  houses  through 
pipes. 

1,427.  T.  Brown,  Luton.  Window  sash- 
fasteners. 

Jan.  15,  1884. 

1,439.  J.  Parry,  Birmingham.  Self-acting 
fastener  for  French  windows,  &c, 

1.4- 16.  S.  Bennett,  Birmingham.  Winding 
up  window-blinds. 

Jan.  16,  1884. 

1,504.  F.  W.  Gerhard,  Wolverhampton. 
Cements. 

1,514.  W.  Wade,  Leeds.  Self-adjusting  sash- 
fastener. 

1,517.  G.  T.  Jenkins,  London.  Regulating 
the  draught  in  chimneys,  and  ventilating. 

1,520.  B.  Haigh,  London.  Water-waste  pre- 
venters. 

1,526.  C.  Kite,  London.  Silent  automatic 
exhaust  ventilator. 

1,533.  C.  Showell,  Birmingham.  Metallic 
sash-lifts. 

1,553.  T.  D.  Griffith,  Swansea.  Domestic 
fire-places. 

1,558.  R.  Wright,  Richmond.  Preventing 
smoke  in  open  fire-places. 

Jan.  17,  1884. 

1,588.  J.  Hnmmerston,  Leeds.  Bolt  fordoorsi 
windows,  &c. 

1.596.  W.  Devoll,  Birmingham.  Syphon  ap- 
paratus for  flushing  closets,  &c. 

1.597.  W.  D.  Duncan,  Coalbrookdale.  Halls 
and  other  buildings. 

1,613.  C.  Kite,  London.  Automatic  downcast 
inlet  ventilator. 

1,630.  T.  Sanders,  Birmingham,  and  T.  Stubbs, 
London.  Wiudow-fasteuers.  (Comp,  spec.) 

1,636.  H.  W.  Hart,  London.  Laying  bricks. 

NOTICE  TO  PEOCEED 

has  been  given  by  the  following  applicant  on 
the  date  named  : — 

Jan.  18,  1884. 

4,488.  W.  M.  Simons,  Nottingham.  Roller- 
blind  furniture.  Sept.  20,  1883. 

ABEIDGMENT8  OF  SPECIFICATIONS, 

PublUhed  darinff  the  teeek  ending  January  19,  168-1. 

2.4- 44.  H.  Charters,  London.  Fasteners  for 
windows  and  casements,'  &c.  May  15,  1883. 
Price  2d. 

ed  er  ia  a spring,  and,  when  the  fastener  ie 
tUrn  . it  actuates  this  spring,  which  shoots  up  a bolt, 
th(.pf.i,v  Inrking  the  fastener.  {Pro.  Pro.) 

* Compiled  by  Hart  & Co.,  Patent  Agents.  186,  Fleet- 
street. 


2,507.  A.  Dias,  West  Bergholt.  Construc- 
tion of  chimney-pieces,  and  ornamenting  and 
fixing  the  same.  May  19,  1883.  Price  2d. 

These  are  made  with  a cast-iron  frame  filled  in  with 
ornamental  or  other  tiles,  Ac.,  and  are  attached  to  the 
wall  by  a proiecting  dowell,  in  which  a screw,  inserted 
through  the  side  of  the  pilaster,  enters.  (Fro.  Pro.) 

2,522.  A.  Snelling,  London.  Cowls  for 
chimneys.  May  21,  1883.  Price  2d. 

A section  is  produced  by  the  rotation  of  a drum  provided 
with  curved  vanes  on  the  chimney-tops.  (Pro.  Pro.) 

2,535.  F.  H.  F.  Engel,  Hamburg.  Manufac- 
ture of  artificial  stone.  (Com.  by  E.  Murjalin, 
Hamburg.)  May  21,  1883.  Price  2d. 

This  stone  ie  made  from  clay  and  peat,  dried,  then 
pulverised,  and  pressed  in  moulds. 

2,576.  J.  Garlick,  Birmingham.  Construction 
of  floorings,  platforms,  dados  to  walls,  framings 
of  doors,  &c.  May  23,  1883.  Price  6d. 

These  are  made  ofthin  layers  of  wood  cemented  together, 
grooves  and  corresponding  longitudinal  projections  being 
made  in  their  meetmg  faces. 

2,601.  A.  Clark,  London.  Fireproof  screen  o^ 
shutter  for  separating  the  stage  from  the  audi 
torium  of  theatres.  May  24,  1813.  Price  6d. 

This  is  a rigid  screen  formed  of  a double  skin  of  iron  or 
steel  plates  secured  on  a frame-work,  the  space  inside  being 
filled  with  water  or  asbestos,  Ac.  It  is  Sited  to  slide 
between  two  uprights,  and  is  lifted  or  lowered  by  two 
hydraulic  rams. 

2,613.  F.  Newman,  Ryde.  Traps  or  appli- 
ances for  flushing  and  inspecting  drains. 
May  25,  1883.  Price  6d. 

A conical  valve  is  fitted  above  the  trap,  the  rod  of  which 
comes  up  to  the  grating  above.  When  a flush  is  required 
the  valve  is  closed,  and  the  water  coEects  above  the  same 
when  the  valve  is  lifted  and  the  flush  is  effected. 

3,073.  C.  J.  Henderson,  Edinburgh.  Abstract- 
ing heat  in  large  quantities  from  stoves,  &c. 
June  21,  1883.  Price  2d. 

A stove  is  enclosed  by  a casing,  and  a current  of  air  is 
passed  in  between  the  outer  surface  of  the  stove  and  the 
casing  to  abstract  the  heat. 


WHAT  ARE  THE  NEW  WAR  OFFICES 
TO  BE  BUILT  OF  ? 

SlE, — The  time  is  now  drawing  near  when 
the  first  elevation  of  the  War  Offices  will  be 
submitted,  and  the  question  is  constantly 
being  asked,  with  what  stone  will  it  be  built  ? 

Can  the  Government  see  their  way  to  give  us 
one  fine  building  from  the  igneous  rock  ? The 
expense  will  be  very  great,  but  will,  I believe, 
be  cheerfully  borne,  as  for  all  time  it  will  defy 
the  storms  and  the  weather. 

If  not  granite,  of  what  is  it  to  be  built  ? It 
will  not  do  to  repeat  the  experiment  of  the 
Houses  of  Parliament. 

From  my  knowledge  of  the  building  stones 
of  London,  or  for  London,  no  other  stone  at 
present  in  the  market  can  take  rank  with 
Portland.  Of  this,  also,  there  should  be  a 
selection. 

The  latest  public  example  warrants  me  in 
saying  that  the  selection  of  the  above  should 
not  be  in  the  hands  of  the  builder,  and  its 
rejection  in  the  hands  of  the  clerk  of  works, 
but  its  selection  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
clerk  of  works,  who  should  himself  be  started 
' as  soon  as  possible  to  select  the  stone,  so  as  to 
secure  uniformity  of  colour.  Also  to  allow  the 
sap  to  go  clean  out  of  it  before  it  ia  used. 

If  we  are  to  have  stone,  let  it  bo  the  best  of 
its  kind,  and  prepared  in  the  best  way  to  give 
satisfaction.  H.  M. 


CLEARING  AWAY  POOR  TENEMENTS. 

Sir, — At  a time  when  the  difficulty  of 
decently  housing  the  poor  is  agitating,  the 
public  mind,  and  even  the  “ drum  ecclesiastic  ’’ 
is  being  somewhat  wildly  beaten  in  the  turmoil, 
it  strikes  me  that  the  honourable  profession 
represented  by  your  journal  might  do  much  to 
help  in  the  matter. 

Railway  companies  and  other  undertakings 
have  almost  stopped  clearing  away  houses  and 
making  wastes  in  the  densely-inhabited  districts 
of  London,  the  expense  of  the  operation  being 
prohibitive,  but  the  London  School  Board  still 
continues  its  devastating  course,  and  yearly 
demobsbes  700  to  1,000  dwellings  and  other 
houses  for  its  new  buildings,  and  as  the  former 
number  is  noted  for  destruction  in  the  coming 
session,  there  seems  little  hope  of  cessation. 
The  question  then  arises,  could  not  a less  ex- 
tensive clearance  be  made  to  serve,  if  careful 
plans  and  special  designs  to  that  end  were  pre- 
pared? If  model  lodging-houses  can  be  made 
to  pay  by  using  small  sites  for  tall  buildings, 
cannot  schools  be  constructed  of  moderate  area 


and  in  several  floors  ? If  not,  there  is  little 
hope  of  improvement,  but  rather  a yearly  in- 
creasing evil,  with  heavier  taxation  to  embitter 
it.  Inquiree. 

*#*  Our  correspondent  seems  quite  blind  to 
the  fact  that  the  most  effective  agency,  in  the 
long  run,  against  poverty,  vice,  and  misery,  is 
the  education  which  these  same  school  buildings 
are  intended  to  furnish  opportunity  for. 


SALFORD  SEWERAGE  WORKS. 

Sir, — The  letter  of  the  Borough  Engineer  of 
Salford,  which  appeared  in  your  last  issue,  does  not, 
I contend,  answer  my  statement  of  facts.  To  speak 
of  advertising  is  quite  beside  the  subject. 

Mr.  Jacob  is  silent  on  my  work  of  constructing 
tbe  outfall  sower,  and  ignores  the  other  important 
points  I have  raised.  Of  course  it  is  my  contention 
that  my  design  has  been  tampered  with  and  altered, 
and  the  cost  thus  increased  from  about  40,000^.  to 
100,000f.,  as  also  tbe  working  expenses,  by  reason 
of  the  increased  lift  of  27  ft.,  which  must  neces- 
sarily alter  the  drawings,  whilst,  to  use  Mr.  Jacob’s 
own  words,  “preserving  the  general  principles  of 
the  scheme.”  And  all  this  extra  cost  of  interest  on 
capital  and  working  expense,  amounting  to  some 
thousands  of  pounds  per  year,  over  and  above  that 
of  my  entire  design  ; and  this  in  the  face  of  the  Leeds 
works  being  an  existing  example  of  efficient  work- 
ing during  the  past  nine  years. 

In  my  judgment,  tbe  elaboration  of  the  buildings 
and  the  raising  of  the  sewage  to  a height  of  43  ft., 
are  simply  a monstrous  waste  of  money. 

To  say  that  the  extra  height  was  necessary  to 
utilise  the  water  Sowing  from  the  tanks  (to  drive  a 
mixing-engine  or  some  such  machine)  is  simply  to 
say  that  a waste  of  power  was  necessary,  and  does 
not  require  comment  from  me  to  convince  any  engi- 
neer of  the  folly  of  obtaining  motive  power  by  such 
means. 

It  can  well  be  understood,  now  that  Mr.  Jacob  is 
answered,  that  he  should  wish  for  no  further  dis- 
cussion. 

Alfd.  M.  Fowler,  Mem.  Inst.  C.E. 

ManckesUi'l  Ja7iuari/  22,  1884. 


THE  CONSTANT  WATER  SUPPLY  IN 
ST.  PANCRAS. 

Sir, — The  New  River  Company  seem  bent  on  irri- 
tating the  people  whom  they  supply  with  water.  Some 
two  or  three  years  ago  a mandate  was  issued  com- 
pelling every  house  to  be  supplied  with  a screw-down 
tap  to  the  water-pipe  on  its  entrance  into  the  house  ; 
new  taps  also  everywhere,  in  accordance  with  the 
dictates  of  the  officers  of  the  company,  were  ordered 
to  be  substituted  for  those  already  in  existence,  re- 
gsrdless  of  expense  or  convenience,  under  a penalty 
for  non-compliance.  Now,  again,  a man  knocks  at 
the  door,  and,  like  a sheriff’s  man,  bolts  into  the 
house,  takes  a hasty  glance  at  the  cistern,  and  forth- 
with  jots  down  on  an  official  paper  certain  ‘ ' require- 
ments ” for  the  constant  supply  in  the  shape  of  pipes 
and  taps  of  the  most  expensive  kind,  withoutconde- 
scending  to  observe  that  some  of  these  things  were 
done  on  tbe  previous  occasion  on  their  own  approval 
and  have  not  been  touched  since.  The  screw-down, 
tap  at  the  entrance,  and  the  waste-pipe  disconnexion, 
for  instance,  are  in,  s'atu  quo,  and  though  all  the 
pipes  and  taps  are  in  good  condition,  they  are 
ordered  to  be  replaced  by  others.  Besides  this, 
a new  pipe  from  the  main  is  demanded,  in  some 
cases  30  ft.  in  length,  instead  of  the  existing  pipe, 
which  is  as  sound  as  ever,  and  requiring  the  road  to 
be  broken  up,  with  all  the  concomitant  expense  of 
plumbers  and  excavators,  which  few  house-owners 
who  have  once  experienced  this  would  like  to  incur 
the  second  time  in  a hurry. 

Now,  sir,  there  are  many  hundreds  of  working 
men  in  St.  Pancras  who  live  in  their  own  houses, 
having  borrowed  the  purchase-money  from  building 
societies,  whom  they  are  endeavouring  with  frugality 
to  pay  ofi" ; and  to  these  this  fresh  demand  is  a 
. burthen  scarcely  to  be  borne.  Equally  so  to  nume- 
rous others,  small  house-owners,  whose  living  de- 
pends on  their  properties  in  the  parish,  the  man- 
date reads  like  wanton  waste  of  labour  and  materi^, 
and  a penalty  inflicted  for  daring  to  question  the 
charges  lately  so  much  discussed.  “When  the 
former  demands  and  alterations  were  complied 
with,  it  was  understood  that  nothing  more  would  be 
required  to  admit  the  constant  supply,  the  stop-tap 
at  the  entrance  of  each  house  being  sufficient  to 
regulate  the  force  of  water  into  the  cisterns.  But 
now  all  the  expense  then  incurredia  tobe  thrown  away, 
and  the  water  company,  instead  of  being  benefactors, 
are  creating  a feeling  of  irritation  and  annoyance 
which  is  not  likely  to  bo  beneficial  either  to  them 
or  the  public  in  general.  If  this  unnecessary  outlay 
be  made,  what  safeguard  is  there  that  another  decree 
will  not  be  issued  on  those  who  can  so  ill  afford  to 
comply?  And  thus,  while  a heavy  tax  is  levied 
on  people  who  are  inordinately  taxed  already, 
neither  the  wrath  of  the  company  is  appeased  nor 
sanitary  advantage  given  to  the  poor  house-owner 
who  strives  to  keep  his  head 

Above  Wateb. 
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“ MYSTERIOUS  TENDERS.” 

Sir, — In  answer  to  “Architect,”  [p.  115] 
relative  to  mysterious  tenders,  I wish  to  ex- 
plain that  tendering  does  not  affect  architects’ 
calculations  in  any  way.  I have  had  forty  years’ 
experience.  During  that  time  I have  found 
architects  the  most  accurate  in  their  calcula- 
tions, exact  in  their  dimensions,  and  I also  find 
that  they  do  obtain  all  the  local  information 
necessary  to  lay  before  their  clients  the  pro- 
bable cost  of  works  in  contemplation. 

But  there  are  black  sheep  in  all  flocks.  For 
example, — a builder  who  has  no  reputation 
would  take  work  at  one-third  its  value,  draw  the 
first  instalment,  and  then  make  his  exit.  Another 
and  more  honest  man  is,  perhaps,  invited  to 
tender.  He  says,  “In  order  to  keep  my  name  in 
circulation,  I will  put  in  a tender,  but  I do  not 
want  the  work.”  Another  would  say : “ It  is  a 
doubtful  affair,  and  I am  labouring  under  dis- 
advantages. I will  send  in  a tender  that 
shall  be  sure  of  covering  all  expenses.” 

Now,  sir,  I will  again  try  to  put  into  your 
columns  the  most  just,  honest,  and  fair  way  of 
doing  work.  I have  been  trying  at  this  many 
years : — 

The  architect  makes  drawing  and  specification. 
A practical  man  will  take  off  quantities  and 
price  them,  in  order  that  the  architect  may 
give  an  approximate  estimate  to  hia  client. 
Then  take  into  consideration  the  local  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages.  If  a local  man  can  be 
employed  so  much  the  better,  as  his  character 
is  dependent  on  his  work.  Make  him  liberal 
advances.  When  work  is  finished,  measure  and 
value  according  to  the  market  price  of  materials 
and  labour  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Clerk  of  Works. 


Sir, — Your  correspoadeut,  “Architect,”  in  your 
last  issue,  has,  I believe,  solved  the  mystery  of  the 
wide  margin  between  the  tenders  for  “lifting 
machinery  ” as  well  as  for  other  work  of  like  kind 
seen  in  your  paper.  He  is  right  in  thinking  that  if 
the  work  were  properly  specified  in  detail,  such  large 
differences  would  not  occur.  Knowing  the  difficulty 
some  architects  have  in  making  their  wants  known 
for  such  class  of  work,  I was  led  some  time  since  to 
write  several  works  upon  this  and  other  branches  of 
machinery.  I feel  some  delicacy  in  naming  this, 
but  venture  to  think  that  a reference  to  these  books 
would  have  prevented  such  very  unfortunate  results 
in  the  tenders  received. 

I would,  however,  suggest  that  the  best  course  to 
pursue  would  be  for  architects,  who  are  not  also 
civil  engineers,  to  procure  professional  assistance  in 
all  such  cases,  rather  than  run  the  risk  of  bringing 
the  profession  into  disrepute  by  undertaking  work 
they  do  not  well  understand. 

I recommend  my  professional  brethren  to  adopt 
my  practice,  viz.,  to  place  detailed  drawings  and 
Bpecifications  before  two  or  three  high-class  firms 
who  have  special  experience  with  the  particular 
class  of  work,  when  a fair  estimate  of  the  value  of 
the  work  will  usually  be  arrived  at.  Such  a course, 
I am  sure,  will  prove  more  satisfactory  to  their 
clients  themselves  as  well  as  the  firms  who  tender 
for  the  work. 

Frederick  Colter,  M.Inst.C.E. 


RAILWAY  AND  TRAMWAY  DEVELOP- 
MENT IN  IRELAND. 

Sir, — From  the  note  which  you  appended  to  the 
report  of  my  paper  in  the  Builder  of  the  22nd  ult., 
apparently  you  misunderstood  me  as  to  the  position 
of  the  tramway  on  the  road.  My  proposal  is  to 
lay  the  tramway  with  rails  of  the  ordinary  modern 
railway  type  on  cross  sleepers  ; in  fact,  a narrow- 
gauge  railway  laid  along  one  side  of  the  road,  having 
a ci^b  to  keep  the  traffic  of  the  road  clear  of  the 
vehicles  on  the  tramway.  The  only  traffic  crossing 
the  rails  would  be  at  the  meeting-points  of  road.®, 
or  from  gateways  on  the  side  of  the  road  on  which 
the  rails  were  laid.  Crossings  would  be  made  just 
as  level  crossings  of  a railway,  wooden  guards  being 
spiked  down  to  the  cross  sleepers.  There  is  nothing 
new  or  untried  in  the  plan  I advocate.  The 
Wantage  tramway  was  constructed  in  this  manner 
M long  ago  as  1876.  There  the  road  is  wide,  and 
had  two  footpaths,  one  of  which  is  appropriated  for 
the  tramway.  Unfortunately  there  are  many  public 
roads  in  the  undeveloped  districts  of  Ireland  which 
are  not  continuously  wide  enough  to  admit  of  a 
tramway  being  laid  down  in  this  manner,  and  there- 
fore land  must  be  purchased  to  get  the  requisite 
room.  Here  we  get  into  difficulties  at  once.  There 
is  no  power  under  the  Tramways  Acts  to  take  com- 
pulsorily houses  or  outbuildings,  yards,  gardens, 
parks,  and  plantations,  or  any  part  of  such  pro- 
perty. If,  therefore,  property  of  this  kind  bounds 
a narrow  road  (near  towns  and  villages  this  will 
generally  be  the  case),  the  cost  of  paving  the  tram- 
way must  be  incurred,  or  the  necessary  land  bought 
by  agreement  with  the  owners,  who  stand  in  an 
advantageous  position  for  making  high  terras,  or 


the  property  must  be  circumvented,  probably 
lengthening  the  distance  and  increasing  the  cost. 
The  more  the  recent  Act  is  studied,  the  more  clear 
dess  it  become  that  it  is  doomed  to  fail  as  its  five 
predecessors  have  failed  before.  The  Acts  of  1860, 
1861,  and  1871  were  all  more  or  less  tentative. 
Experience  of  the  working  of  tramways,  especially 
by  steam,  was  then  lacking.  Now  we  have  ample 
experience,  and  the  time  has  arrived  for  a bold, 
vigorous,  and  comprehensive  measure  dealing  with 
the  whole  question  of  procedure  in  obtaining  powers 
and  method  of  construction  of  light  railways  and 
tramways,  instead  of  further  cobbling  measures 
like  those  of  1881  and  1883. 

Henry  T.  Crook,  V.P.  lust.  C.E.  I.,  &c. 

Sunbury  Gardens,  Rathmines,  Dublin. 


CASE  UNDER  THE  EMPLOYERS’ 
LIABILITY  ACT. 

MURRAY  V.  PERRY  AND  CO. 

At  the  Southwark  County  Court,  before  Mr.  H. 
Holroyd  (tho  judge)  and  a jury,  this  case  has  been 
decided,  after  a hearing  extending  over  two  days. 

The  action  was  brought  by  the  plaintiff,  a car- 
penter, against  his  employers,  who  are  the  well- 
known  builders,  to  recover  300f.  damages,  for  injuries 
which  he  received  in  falling  from  a binder  upon 
which  he  was  at  work  on  the  11th  of  October  last. 
Mr.  Clark,  barrister,  appeared  for  the  plaintiff ; and 
Mr.  Hannen,  instructed  by  the  solicitors  to  the 
Builders’  Accident  Assurance  Company,  for  the 
defendants. 

The  evidence  for  the  plaintiff  was  to  the  effect 
that  he  was  employed  by  the  defendants  as  a car- 
penter at  the  new  works  at  the  Waterloo  Station, 
for  which  they  had  the  contract,  and  that  on  the 
momiug  of  the  day  named  he  was  instructed  by 
Mr.  Henry  Buller,  foreman,  to  nail  a fillet  on  to  a 
binder,  which  was  13  ft.  from  the  ground.  No 
scaffolding  was  provided,  and  he  was  therefore 
obliged  to  get  on  to  the  trimmer  or  binder,  and  to 
reach  over.  After  a short  time  he  found  the  binder 
shaking,  and  thought  he  was  likely  to  fall  head-first, 
and  to  prevent  this  be  drew  hiro&olf  up  and  placed 
his  foot  upon  a temporary  brace  which  was  attached 
to  tho  binder.  This  gave  way,  and  he  fell  to  the 
ground  on  his  back,  the  alleged  consequence  being 
that  he  had  contracted  a spinal  affection,  and  he 
would  not  be  fit  for  ordinary  work  for  twelve 
months.  The  negligence  attributed  to  the  defend- 
dants’  foreman  was  that  he  had  not  provided 
scaffolding  to  enable  the  fillet  to  be  nailed  on  with 
safety,  and  also  that  in  the  ordinary  course  of  the 
work  tho  fillet  should  have  been  placed  on  the 
binder  before  it  was  put  in  position. 

For  the  defence  Mr.  Butler  was  called  and  denied 
ordering  the  plaintiff  to  do  the  work,  but  stated  that 
with  care  there  was  no  risk  in  doing  it  in  the  way 
the  plaintiff  proceeded,  and  that  tho  accident  arose 
through  his  placing  hia  foot  on  a temporary  brace 
which  he  knew  could  not  support  him.  There  was 
no  necessity  to  provide  a scaffold,  and  during  twenty- 
seven  years’  experience  he  had  never  known  a fillet 
to  be  placed  on  a binder  before  the  latter  was  placed 
in  position.  This  evidence  was  supported  by  Mr. 
Bartlett,  a member  of  the  defendants'  firm. 

The  jury  returned  a verdict  for  defendants,  and 
costs  were  allowed. 


ACTION  AGAINST  A DISTRICT  SUR- 
VEYOR: THE  NEED  OP  PROFESSIONAL 
ASSESSORS. 

BROWN  V KxVIGnTLET. 

This  case  came  on  for  trial  at  the  Brompton 
County  Court  on  the  14th  inst.  Generally  the  facts 
are  as  follow : — 

In  1880  Brown,  senior,  gave  notice  to  build  four- 
teen houses,  six  on  each  side  of  Braekenbury-road, 
and  two  in  roads  adjoining.  Six  of  them  were 
finished  and  one  left  in  carcass.  In  1882  Brown, 
junior  (the  plaintiff),  gave  notice  to  build  eight 
houses,  which  included  the  one  in  carcass  ; one 
house  named  Devon  Villa  was  built  next  another 
man’s  property,  and  bad  not  a sufficient  party-wall. 
The  defendant,  who  is  District  Surveyor  for  Ham- 
mersmith, summoned  Brown,  senior,  to  build  proper 
party-walls,  and  although  Brown,  junior,  had  given 
notice  for  the  buildings,  he  acknowledged  that  he 
was  owner  and  builder.  The  summons  was  beard 
by  Mr.  Partridge,  who  ordered  it  to  be  amended, 
The  amended  summons  was  heard  before  Mr.  Shioll. 
who  said  it  was  wrong,  and  that  the  original  sum- 
mons was  correct,  and  dismissed  it,  with  costs, 
against  the  District  Survoyor,  the  house  being, 
therefore,  left  without  party-wall. 

The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  directed  the 
District  Surveyor  to  report  on  the  condition  of  the 
fifth  house  in  Brackenbury-road.  His  report  was 
that  it  had  a very  badly-constructed  bressummer  ; 
that  although  the  house  was  a carcass  only,  it  had 
deflected,  and  the  front  wall  had  become  fractured 
in  cousequeuce.  The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
summoned  Brown,  senior,  who  denied  ownership. 
Brown,  junior,  appearing,  and  claiming  to  beowner, 
Brown,  senior  (who  bad  left  the  court),  returned  and 
said  he  was  the  owner.  Mr.  Shiell  disbelieved  the 
statement,  and  made  an  order  for  the  unsound  wall 
to  be  removed.  The  order  not  being  complied  with, 


the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  removed  the  wall. 
Subsequently  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
directed  the  District  Surveyor  to  report  upon  tho 
third  and  fourth  houses  in  Brackenbury-road.  He 
made  a similar  report  to  that  which  he  bad  made  on 
the  fifth  house.  The  summons  was  heard  before 
Mr.  Shiell,  who  adjourned  it,  asking  the  Board  to 
appoint  an  independent  surveyor  or  engineer  to 
guide  him  in  his  decision.  The  Board  refused, 
having  no  power  to  make  such  appointment.  The 
summons  came  on,  and  was  dismissed  by  Mr  Shiell, 
who  said  he  did  not  understand  such  things.  Mr. 
Knightley  might  just  as  well  be  asked  to  determine 
a point  of  law.  Each  party  to  pay  his  own  costs. 

Brown,  junior,  thereupou  commenced  an  action 
against  Mr.  Knightley  for  malicious  prosecution. 
The  Judge  in  Chambers  remitted  the  writ  to  the 
County  Court.  The  County  Court  Judge  nonsuited 
Brown,  with  costs,  observing  that  if  there  was  any 
malice  in  the  case,  it  was  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  that  was  malicious,  and  he  must  go  against 
them. 

The  District  Surveyor,  in  his  evidence  before  tho 
magistrates,  showed  a model  of  the  badly-constructed 
bressummers,  and  exhibited  a drawing  showing  how 
they  might  be  strengthened  by  bolts,  they  being 
simply  formed  of  pieces  of  battening  put  together 
with  nails,  and  in  defiance  of  all  principles  of  con- 
struction. His  evidence  was  endorsed  by  that  of 
Mr.  Thomas,  of  the  Dangerous  Structures  Depart- 
ment of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  W orks,  and  that 
of  Mr.  Reado,  an  engineer  of  twenty-five  years’ 
practice.  


PROVINCIAL  NEWS. 

Cardiff. — On  the  recommendation  of  Messrs- 
James,  Seward,  & Thomas,  the  architects,  Mr. 
Fred.  J.  Veall  (son  of  Mr.  J.  R.  Veal),  architect, 
Wolverhampton)  has  been  appointed  to  the 
post  of  architectiu'al  assistant  and  clerk  of 
works  on  the  new  Exchange  Buildings,  Cardiff, 
the  first  contract  for  which  amounts  to  upwards 
of  25,000Z.,  and  is  to  be  commenced  forthwith 
by  Mr.  C.  Burton,  of  Cardiff. 

Southampton. — Mr.  W.  Matthews,  of  Peter- 
borough, has  been  appointed  waterworks 
engineer  to  the  Southampton  Corporation  in 
the  room  of  Mr.  George  Mauwaring,  who,  after 
over  thirty  years,  service,  has  resigned.  There 
were  sixty -one  candidates  for  the  appoint* 
ment. 

Saltbxirn.  — Extensive  sanitary  and  other 
alterations  are  being  carried  out  at  Upleatham 
Wall,  Lord  Zeatland’s  marine  residence  near 
Saltburn,  under  tho  direction  of  Messrs.  Ciark& 
Moacrop,  architects,  of  Darlington. 


CHURCH  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Higham  Ferrers. — A new  reredos  having  been 
placed  in  the  church  of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin, 
Higham  Ferrers,  and  improvements  made  in 
the  chancel,  dedicatory  services  were  held  on 
the  2nd  inst.  The  reredos,  which  is  made  of 
walnut  wood,  richly  gilded,  consists  of  three 
panels,  which  were  given  by  the  sons  and  rela* 
tions  of  the  late  vicar,  the  Rev.  G.  Malins,  the 
subjects  being  the  Annunciation,  the  Crucifixion, 
and  the  Entombment  of  Our  Lord.  The 
designs,  which  were  by  the  Rev.  E.  Geldarfc, 
rector  of  Little  Braxted,  Essex,  have  been 
carried  out  by  Messrs.  Cox,  Sons,  Buckley,  & 
Co. 

Macclesjield.—On  the  10th  inst.  a public  meet- 
ing was  held  in  the  Town-hall,  Macclesfield,  for 
the  purpose  of  considering  two  reports  received 
from  Mr.  Stevens,  architect,  and  Mr.  Sherlock, 
diocesan  surveyor,  to  tho  effect  that  the  nave  of 
the  church  was  in  a dangerous  condition.  The 
vicar  (the  Rev.  E.  C.  Turner)  was  in  the  chair, 
aud  there  was  a large  attendance.  It  was  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  J.  May,  seconded  by  Mr.  R. 
Brodrick,  and  carried  unanimously,  that  the 
nave  should  be  taken  down  aud  rebuilt.  This 
ancient  church  was  founded  in  1278  by  Queen 
Eleanor. 


SCHOOL-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Dariford,  Kent. — A new  infants’  school-room, 
and  new  offices,  lavatory,  Ac.,  for  the  other 
children,  teachers,  Ac.,  have  been  added  to  the 
parish  schools,  at  a cost  of  about  850Z.  The 
architect  was  Mi’.  A.  J.  Style,  of  Westminster- 
chambers,  and  Mr.  T.  Blake,  of  Gravesend,  was 
the  builder. 

Southampton. — The  new  Sunday-school  build- 
ings, which  have  been  erected  at  the  rear  of 
Portland  Baptist  Chapel,  were  opened  on  the 
8tli  inst.  The  building  is  constructed  in  a sub- 
stantial manner,  the  exterior  being  faced  with 
white  bricks,  relieved  with  Bath  stone  dressings 
and  string  courses.  The  west  front  is  divided 
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into  three  bays,  two  being  terminated  with 
gables,  and  the  centre  one  reliered  with  a large 
and  handsome  fonr-light  stone  oriel  window. 
Mr.  W.  H.  Mitchell,  of  Portland-street,  South- 
ampton, was  the  architect,  under  whose  per- 
sonal superintendence  the  whole  of  the  work 
has  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  H.  I.  Sanders, 
builder,  of  Northam,  with  the  exception  of  the 
gas-fittings,  which  were  entrusted  to  Messrs. 
Lankester  & Son. 


^ooRs. 

Dilapidations:  a Text-Dook  for  Architects  and 

Sn7*feyors,  hi  Tabulated  Form.  Third  Edition. 

By  Banister  Fletcher,  FJR.I.B.A.,  &c. 

London : Batsford.  1883. 

Getting  out  the  third  edition  of  a book  of  this 
sort  within  a few  years  of  the  first  publication 
must  inspire  the  author  with  a grateful  feeling. 
A good  many  people  have  discovered  that  the 
great  public  has  a hankering  after  text-books, 
handy-books,  elegant  extracts,  compilations, 
and  classics  of  all  sorts  for  English  readers. 
Mr.  Fletcher  has,  however,  bit  upon  a line 
of  bis  own.  Ileports  of  law  cases,  extracts 
from  big  books,  and  a good  deal  of 
practical  experience  to  begin  with,  then  a 
filling  up  of  personal  and  professional  gossip; 
a light  sprinkling  of  moral  maxims  thereafter 
completes  a text-book  of  civil  dilapidations, 
fitted  specially  for  *'  the  beginner,”  and  not 
without  its  uses  for  others  who  like  to  see  at 
times  through  other  people’s  eyes. 

The  definition  of  dilapidations,  which  he  looks 
upon  as  the  best  for  practical  guidance,  is  that 
in  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Iloyal 
Institute  of  British  Architects,  appointed  in 
1842,  and  first  issued  by  the  Council  in  1844  : — 

“Dilapidations are,  in  usual  practice,  considered 
to  be  those  defects  which  have  arisen  from  neglect 
or  misuse,  and  not  to  extend  to  such  as  only  indicate 
age,  80  long  as  the  efficiency  of  the  pari  still 
remains.  But  if  the  effects  of  use  or  ago  have 
proceeded  so  far  as  to  destroy  the  par/,  or  its  effi- 
ciency in  the  structure,  this  argues  neglect  or  mis- 
use ; it  being  the  presumptiou  that  at  the 
commencement  of  the  term  the  tenant  was  satisfied 
that  every  part  was  sufficiently  strong  to  last  to  its 
close.” 

The  substitution  of  the  word  past  for  part, — 
an  error  which  was  started  in  Mr.  Fletcher’s  first 
edition,  and  is  continued  in  the  third, — has  pro- 
bably caused  some  puzzlement  to  a fair  number 
of  the  “young  architects  and  surveyors”  by  this 
time.  The  report  in  question  will  always 
remain  a valuable  evidence  as  to  the  custom  of 
surveyors,  being  an  able  paper,  prepared  by 
well-practised  and  well-honoured  members  of 
the  Institute,  and  endorsed  by  the  Council  after 
its  presentation  in  1843,  and  formally  once  more 
on  its  republication  in  1869.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  some  of  the  useful  suggestions 
made  forty  years  ago  have  not  yet  been  gene- 
rally acted  upon.  In  the  extract  given  above  it 
is  implied  that  circumstances  alter  cases, 
especially  that  no  one  should  expect  buildings 
to  be  fresher  at  the  end  than  at  the  beginning 
of  a lease.  The  perception  of  this  underlies  all 
good  and  fair  decisions.  Cockle  v.  Parish,  de- 
cided last  November,  and  consequently  not 
quoted  by  Mr.  Fletcher,  is  a case  in  point  which 
will,  no  doubt,  come  into  another  edition.  One 
of  the  suggestions  in  the  report  was  that  the 
actual  state  of  every  part,  on  entering  into 
occupation,  should  be  put  on  record  in  the  lease, 
much  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  ^tat  des  lieux, 
stated  to  be  customary  in  France.  Such  pieces 
of  work,  if  done  in  a good,  solid  manner,  would 
frequently  be  of  much  service  to  tenants  and, 
of  course,  also  to  well-meaning  landlords, 
anxious  to  get  what  they  are  fairly  entitled  to, — 
neither  more  nor  less.  The  tendency  of  recent 
legislation  and  of  recent  decisions  has  happily 
been  in  the  direction  of  protecting  lessees  from 
landlords  who  are  anxious  to  get  ■much  more 
than  they  are  equitably  entitled  to.  Chapter  X. 
is  devoted  to  the  Conveyancing  and  Law  of 
Property  Act,  1881,  and  some  of  the  clauses 
are  given  in  fall  in  an  appendix.  By  this  Act 
a salutary  restraint  is  put  on  piratical  holders  of 
property,  who  might  be  willing  to  bring  discredit 
on  the  institution  ©f  private  property  by  making 
use  of  powers  with  which  they  ought  never  to 
have  been  vested.  Being  decent  people,  a good 
majority  would,  for  instance,  always  have 
scooted  the  idea  of  going  for  forfeiture  in  con- 
sequence of  waste,  except  in  the  case  of  wilful 


injury  or  gross  neglect,  without  notice  of  the 
breaches  of  covenant  had  been  served  and  a 
time  allowed  for  the  execution  of  the  works. 
Everybody  must  now  do  the  same.  The  law 
“ applies  to  leases  made  either  before  or  after 
the  commencement  of  this  Act,  and  shall  have 
effect,  notwithstanding  any  stipulation  to  the 
contrary.”  The  other  considerable  addition  is 
a chapter  on  the  Agricultural  Holdings  (England) 
Act,  1883.  A handsome,  resolute  index,  of  forty- 
two  pages  for  a’book  of  105,  would  surely  have 
softened  the  heart  of  Lord  Campbell  when  dis- 
posed to  be  severe. 


A History  of  Southampton,  partly  from  the  ilS. 
of  Dr.  Speed.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Silvester 
Davies,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  Southampton:  Gilbert. 
London : Hamilton,  Adams,  & Co.  1883. 
Those  who  know  Southampton  only  as  a sea- 
port, brought  out  of  obscurity  by  the  develop- 
ment of  steam  navigation,  may  be  surprised  to 
learn  that  the  town  has  a history  full  of  in- 
terest, and  not  without  importance.  South- 
ampton, too,  is  particularly  rich  in  material 
relics  of  the  past,  and  its  Medimval  walla  and 
gates  have  to  a large  extent  survived  the 
neglect,  violence,  and  vandalism  to  which  they 
have  for  centuries  been  exposed.  The  fortifica- 
tions upon  the  western  side  are  for  some  500 
yards  tolerably  perfect,  and  four  out  of  the 
seven  principal  gates  still  survive, — the  Bar,  or 
North  Gate,  and  God’s  House  Gate  being  even 
now  structures  of  no  common  character,  and 
the  arcade  work,  commencing  at  Biddle’s  Gate, 
altogether  unique  in  England.  Ample  justice 
has  been  done  to  these  features  of  the  town  by 
Mr.  Davies,  and  also  by  Mr.  G.  T.  Clark,  who 
contributed  a paper  on  the  snbject  to  this 
journal  in  December,  1872.  The  extracts  from 
the  borough  records  trace  the  rise  and  decline  of 
the  town  defences,  and  serve  to  establish  the 
fact. — often  overlooked  in  these  days, — that  bad 
building  is  peculiar  to  no  age.  In  truth,  to 
keep  in  order  more  than  a mile  of  walls  and 
towers  was  a sore  burden  foracommunitynever 
remarkably  opulent,  and  we  can  guess  in  what 
way  the  Corporation’s  order  that  repairs  should 
be  done  “ where  there  is  necessity,  in  the  most 
frugal  manner,”  would  be  carried  oat.  It  is, 
however,  remarkable  that  of  the  castle  keep, — 
usually  the  last  building  to  yield  to  decay, — not 
a fragment  now  remains.  When  Leland  saw  it 
in  154G  he  called  it  the  “ glorie  of  the  castelle  . . . 
large,  fair,  and  very  stronge,”  and  at  the  very  end 
of  the  same  century  it  was  in  excellent  condition. 
Yet  in  1018  it  was  returned  as  ruinous,  and,  so 
far  as  can  be  gathered,  no  effort  was  made 
then  or  subsequently  to  arrest  the  progress  of 
decay.  The  ecclesiastical  edifices  which  belong 
to  Southampton  are  numerous  rather  than  im- 
portant. St.  Mary’s  is  the  principal  church, 
and,  tradition  says,  was  built  or  rebuilt  by 
Matilda,  the  wife  of  Henry  I.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  there  is  something  surer  than  tradition 
for  Speed’s  assertion  that  in  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century  it  was  pulled  down  because 
its  lofty  spire  guided  the  French  cruisers  in 
their  descents  upon  the  town.  The  efforts  to 
rebuild  it  seem  to  have  been  feeble  and  fitful. 
In  1579  the  sum  of  QSl.  178.  ■4d.  was  expended 
on  restoration,  and  it  is,  therefore,  not  sur- 
prising that  fifty  years  later  the  chapel  or 
reduced  church  was  found  to  be  “ much  in 
decay,”' — a condition  in  which  it  was  left  until 
1711.  Then,  an  energetic  rector, — Archdeacon 
Brideonke, — took  the  matter  in  band,  and  re- 
built the  church  after  an  honest,  if  homely, 
fashion  at  a cost  of  some  1,300L  But  in  1833 
a popular  preacher  undid  the  good  work,  and 
in  its  place  reared  an  unsightly  tabernacle, 
which,  happily,  was  so  badly  built  as  to  demand 
a speedy  reconstruction.  In  1871  the  late  Mr. 
G.  E.  Street  advised  its  total  demolition,  and 
there  is  now  rapidly  approaching  completion  a 
really  noble  edifice,  executed  after  that  lamented 
architect’s  designs.  Holy  Rood  Church,  which 
is  next  in  importance  to  St.  Mary’s,  baa  met 
with  fewer  vicissitudes.  It  was  removed  to  its 
present  site  as  early  as  the  year  1320,  and 
seems  to  have  undergone  few  structural  changes 
until  1848,  when  it  'was  rebuilt  partly  on  the 
old  walls  and  wholly  on  the  original  plan.  The 
ancient  oak  stalls  have  been  retained  in  the 
chancel,  and  the  lectern,— an  eagle  trampling 
upon  a dragon, — is  a fine  example  of  fifteenth- 
century  work.  Architecturally  St.  Michael’s  is 
the  most  interesting  church  fabric.  It  under- 
went considerable  alterations  in  1828  and  again 
in  1872,  but  there  is  enough  of  the  earlier 
structure  left  to  show  its  original  form  and  the 
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enrions  mode  by  which  it  was  enlarged  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  when  the  cruciform  church 
was  converted  into  a parallelogram. 

Of  ancient  domestic  buildings  several  note- 
worthy examples  are  still  to  be  seen  in  South- 
ampton. A Norman  house  in  Blue  Anchor-lane 
is  in  tolerable  preservation,  and  the  so-called 
Palace  of  King  Canute  is  an  interesting  relic 
of  late  twelfth-century  work,  and  worth  being 
rescued  from  the  improver’s  hand,  by  which  it 
is  threatened. 

In  this  case, — and,  indeed,  throughout  the 
volume, — we  greatly  miss  the  pictorial  illustra- 
tions which  are  almost  essential  to  a book  of 
this  character.  Mr.  Davies  has  done  his  share 
of  the  work  with  such  rare  conscientiousness 
that  he  would  not  be  satisfied  with  anything 
short  of  excellence  in  an  artist  colleague,  and, 
of  course,  the  services  of  such  a one  would  have 
largely  increased  the  cost  of  the  History.  But 
one  would  have  thought  that  there  was  enough 
public  spirit  left  in  Southampton  to  provide 
funds  for  such  a purpose,  and  enough  talent 
fostered  by  the  School  of  Art,  in  the  Hartley 
Institute,  to  furnish  one  or  more  grateful  and 
competent  draughtsmen. 


MEETINGS. 

Satordat,  Jan.  26. 

Architectural  A5.«ociaH'on.~Visit  to  the  New 
Council  Chamber,  Guildhall,  snd  new  offices  in 
Lime-street.  Assemble  in  Guildhall  at  3 p.m. 

Monday,  Jan.  28. 

Surveyo^-i  Institution. — Mr.  T.  M.  Rickman  on> 
“Building  Risks  and  their  Incidence.”  8 p.m. 

Society  of  Arts. — Mr.  Thomas  Bolas,  F.C.S.,  on  a 
“ New  Development  of  the  Woodbury-type  Process  ”■ 
(Cantor  Lecture).  8 p.m. 

Tuesday,  Jan.  29. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. — (1)  Discussion  on. 
Mr.  Hackney’s  paper  on  ‘ ‘ The  Adoption  of  Standard 
Forms  of  Test  Pieces  for  Bars  and  Plates”;  (2) 
Paper  (time  permitting)  by  Mr.  F.  R.  Conder,. 
M.  Inst.  C.E.,  on  “Speed  on  Canals.”  8 p.m. 

Society  of  Arts  [Foreign  and  Colonial  Section). — 
Mr.  Joseph  G.  Colmer  on  “ Canada  as  it  will  appear 
to  the  British  Association  in  1884”  (the  Marquis  of 
Lome  in  the  Chair).  8 p.m. 

Wednesday,  Jan.  30. 

Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineers'  Society. — Mr. 
Geo.  C.  Child  on  “Iron,  from  the  Ore  to  Finish.”' 

7 p.m. 

Society  of  Arts. — Mr.  Thomas  Fletcher,  F.C.S., 
on  “ Coal-gas  as  a Labour-saving  Agent  in  Me- 
chanical Trades  ” (Sir  F.  Abel  in  the  Chair).  8 p.m 

Thursday,  Jan.  31. 

Paries  Museum  of  Hygiene. — Mr.  H.  A.  Darbi- 
shire,  F.R.I.B.A.,  “On  Dwellings  fur  Artisans,”^ 

8 p.m. 

Society  of  A ntiquaries.  — Vice-Admiral  Spratt, 
C.B.,  F.R.S.,  “On  the  Discovery  of  an  Ancient- 
Temple  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  ot  Doris.”  S'SOp.ca, 
Society  of  Telegraph  Engineers  and  Electricians — 
Mr.  Edward  Bright  “On  a System  of  Electric  Fire 
Alarms."  8 p.m. 

Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  the  Fine  Arts. — 
Mr.  Brinley  Richards  on  “Ancient  and  Modem 
Music.”  8 p.m. 

Friday,  Feb.  1. 

University  College. — Professor  C.  T.  Newton, 
C.B.,  on  “ Lycian  Rock  Tombs.”  4 p.m. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  [Students'  Meeting).  . 
Mr.  Edgar  Smart  on  “Some  Elementary  Electrical 
Notes.”  7 p.m. 

Saturday,  Feb.  2. 

Associatiori  of  Public  Sanitary  Inspectors  (1, 
Adam-street,  Adelphi). — Mr.  F.  T.  Poulson  on  : 
“Procedure  in  Dealing  with  Nuisances.”  6 p.m. 


Pisallaraa. 

Birmingham  Architectural  Associa- 1 
tion.  — The  third  ordinary  meeting  of  this!. 
Association  was  held  at  Queen’s  College  on  i 
Tuesday,  January  15th,  under  the  presidency:; 
of  Mr.  W.  n.  Kendrick.  The  following  gentle- 2 
men  have  been  elected  as  new  members:— •• 
Messrs.  D.  Arkeli,  J.  Cotton,  W.  Read,  B.E 
McEvoy,  A.  H.  Knott,  and  H.  Beek,  and  twor 
others  have  been  nominated  for  membership.j, 
A paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Victor  Scruton  ob) 
“Life,  Death,  and  Fut-urity  in  Architecture, 
followed  by  a discussion  and  a hearty  vote  ofe 
thanks,  in  which  the  following  memberail 
joined  : — Messrs.  J.  Cotton,  H.  H.  McConnaI,ij 
F.  G.  Hughes,  T.  W.  F.  Newton,  and  the 
, Sec.,  Mr.  Franklin  Cross. 
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I Pungfus  iu  a Library. — Under  this  head- 
••ing  Mr.  Delevingne  writes  to  Notes  and  Queries 
las  follows  : — A singular  instance  of  the  havoc 
^among  books  which  may  be  made  by  the  growth 
I of  fungus  was  brought  to  ray  notice  recently. 
An  outer  pipe  becoming  choked,  the  water  it 
rehould  have  conveyed  ran  down  the  wall  out- 

ieide.  The  leakage  was  not  discovered  till  the 
woodwork  and  shutters  of  an  adjacent  window 
began  to  crack  a.nd  start,  being  forced  ont  by 
cthe  growth  of  an  enormous  fungus  between 
them  and  the  wall.  When  the  presses  and  books 
near  the  wall  were  examined,  the  former  were 
found  to  be  strained  and  loosened,  the  latter 
covered  with  a coating  of  brownish  fungus, 
three  to  four  inches  thick,  which  fastened  them 
to  other  books  so  attacked  and  to  the  shelves 
of  the  bookcases.  On  trying  to  open  the  books, 
most  of  the  leaves  were  found  so  firmly  glued 
together  by  a white,  silky,  sporadic  formation, 
in  shape  somewhat  like  seaweed,  that  at- 
tempts to  separate  the  leaves  without  tearing 
them  were  futile.  Hundreds  of  pairs  of  leaves, 
in  books  two  or  three  feet  from  the  wall,  were 
thus  penetrated;  and,  thin  as  was  the  coating 
of  fungus,  it  almost  obscured  the  letterpress, 
and,  of  course,  ruined  the  plates.  The  most 
effectual  way  to  repair  the  damage  appeared  to 
be  to  thoroughly  clean  the  fungus  from  the 
exterior,  and  expose  the  books  to  a gentle  heat 
till  the  damp  was  expelled.  Though  the  books 
could  then  be  opened  and  read,  many  were 
irremediably  injured.  The  rapidity  of  growth 
of  this  fungus  was  remarkable.  For  the  sake 
of  experiment,  in  corpore  vili,  a book,  after 
being  treated  as  above,  was  replaced.  In  three 
days  the  exterior  had  acquired  a coat  of  fungus 
about  an  inch  thick ; the  book  was  fixed  on  the 
shelf,  and  the  leaves  refused  to  be  parted 
asunder.  Moral — See  that  water-pipes  near  a 
library  are  not  choked. 

The  Strand  Buildings  Company. — The 
twenty-sixth  annual  report; of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  this  company,  which  was  established 
for  the  erection  of  improved  dwellings  for  the 
working  classes  in  Eagle-court,  Strand,  has  just 
been  issued.  In  it  the  committee  give  a short 
r4sumd  of  the  transactions  of  the  company  since 
its  formation.  The  company  was  formed  under 
the  Labourers’  Dwellings  Act  of  1855,  and  it  is 
believed  that  this  company  was  the  only  one 
registered  under  the  Act  in  question.  The 
buildings  consist  of  thirty-eight  sets  of  rooms 
(two  in  each  set)  which  have  been  continuously 
I occupied  for  the  last  twenty-five  years.  The 
loss  by  arrears  of  rent  has  been  so  small  as  to 
' scarcely  call  for  notice.  At  the  end  of  the 
financial  year  just  completed  the  total  amount 
in  arrear  was  only  13a.  The  rents  charged  for 
«ach  set  of  two  rooms  are  5a.,  5a. 6d., and  63., per 
week  respectively,  according  to  the  position  of 
the  rooms.  There  is  a laundry  provided  for  the 
use  of  the  tenants.  Water  is  laid  on  to  each 
landing,  and  a dust-shoot,  communicating  with 
the  yard,  is  fixed  on  each  floor.  There  is,  un- 
fortunately, a great  and  constant  outlay 
entailed  for  repairs  and  maintenance  of  the 
buildings,  in  consequence  of  moat  of  the  rooms 
being  occupied  by  large  families.  Such  occupa- 
tion, of  course,  involves  constant  wear  and  tear, 
and  the  committee  fear  that  there  is  no  pro- 
bability of  this  expense  decreasing.  The 
dividend  for  the  last  fourteen  years  has  been 
steadily  maintained  at  5 per  cent,  per  annum, 
and  the  directors  again  recommend  a dividand 
at  this  rate  for  the  financial  year  ending  the 
31st  of  December,  1883.  Nothing  is  said  in  the 
report  as  to  the  total  number  of  people  housed, 
nor  of  the  rate  of  mortality  amongst  the 
occupants. 

Flioto  Meclianical  Printing  Processes. 
On  Monday,  the  28th  inst.,  Mr.  Thomas  Solas 
will  deliver,  at  the  Society  of  Arts,  the  first 
of  a Course  of  Cantor  Lectures  on  “Recent 
Improvements  in  Photo-Mechanical  Printing 
Processes,"  in  which  he  will  deal  with  new 
developments  of  the  Woodbury  Type  process. 
The  second  lecture,  on  February  4th,  will  be 
on  type  blocks  from  line  drawings  and  half- 
tone subjects;  and  the  third  and  concludino’ 
one,  on  February  11th,  will  be  devoted  to  the 
consideration  of  intaglio  plates,  collotypes, 
photo-mechanical  methods  as  applied  in  the 
decoration  of  pottery,  and  miscellaneous 
processes. 

Mr.  George  Stephensou,  of  Hampstead, 
writes  to  say  he  is  not  the  G.  Stevenson  who 
is  lowest  in  the  list  of  tenders  for  drainage  at 
South  Eltham,  concerning  which  he  has  had 
several  applications. 


How  to  Deal  with,  the  Dwellings  of  the 
Poor.  — The  Sanitar]/  Record  suggests  that 
every  house  let  in  lodgings  or  occupied  by  the 
poor  should  be  regularly  visited  twice  a year  by 
an  inspector,  and  more  often  on  complaint  being 
made,  and  notices  should  be  served  and  enforced 
as  regards  the  removal  of  all  nuisances  or 
defects  found  on  the  premises.  The  owners  of 
these  houses  should  be  served  with  notices 
under  the  35th  section  of  the  Sanitary  Act,  to 
do  all  that  was  necessary  for  cleansing  and 
repairing  the  premises.  The  regulations  made 
under  this  section  should  be  uniform  for  the 
whole  of  London,  instead  of  being,  as  at  present, 
different  in  several  parishes  or  districts  which 
have  made  them.  If  the  owner  neglected  to 
comply  with  the  notices  by  a given  day,  he 
should  bo  subject  to  a penalty  of,  say,  not  less 
than  5s.  per  day  during  which  default  was  made. 
The  name  and  address  of  the  legal  owner, — i.e. 
the  person  receiving  the  rent — as  well  as  of  the 
actual  owner,  should  be  sent,  under  a penalty, 
to  the  office  of  the  local  authority  for  registra- 
tion, so  that  there  should  not  be  any  difficulty 
as  to  the  service  of  notices.  If,  after  having 
been  summoned  for  the  penalties,  the  owner 
still  made  default,  the  local  authority  should 
have  power  to  close  the  room,  or  the  whole 
house,  if  necessary,  after  having  had  a second 
notice  served  upon  him  of  their  intention  to  do 
80.  An  order  of  the  magistrate  to  do  structural 
works  might  be  appealed  against,  but  the  house 
should  be  shut  up  during  the  appeal.  No 
appeal  should  be  allowed  either  as  to  penalties 
or  the  carrying  out  of  ordinary  sanitary  work, 
such  as  the  amendment  or  cleansing  of  drains, 
cleansing  and  ordinary  repair  of  premises,  pro- 
viding an  improved  water  supply  to  closets,  or 
a separate  supply  for  domestic  purposes  distinct 
from  that  for  the  closet.  The  power  of  appeal 
which  already  exists  to  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  IVorks  as  regards  works  done  under  the 
Metropolitan  Local  Management  Act  might  still 
remain,  as  that  refers,  amongst  other  things,  to 
the  mode  of  and  the  materials  used  for  the 
drainage  of  houses. 

The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works’ 
vacant  site  in  Cartwright-atreet,  Royal  Mint- 
street  (the  sale  of  which  on  the  10th  inst.,  by 
auction,  was  alluded  to  in  last  week’s  Builder) 
was  purchased  by  Messrs.  Davis  & Emanuel, 
architects,  2,  Finsbary-circus,  on  behalf  of  a 
syndicate  formed  to  erect  dwellings  for  the 
lowest  class  of  the  poor  in  the  East-end  of 
London.  The  Rev.  8.  A.  Barnett,  vicar  of  St. 
Jude’s,  Whitechapel,  Mr.  Bond  (a  member  of 
the  London  School  Board),  Mr.  Crowder  (who 
has  already  built  for  private  investment  a block 
of  dwellings  in  George-yard,  Spitalfields,  and 
elsewhere),  and  other  gentlemen  interested  in 
this  social  problem  form  the  syndicate,  and  the 
East-end  Dwellings  Company  will  be  esta- 
blished by  them,  with  Messrs.  Shaen  &Roacoe  as 
solicitors,  and  Messrs.  Davis  & Emaunel  as 
architects.  The  dwellings  to  be  erected  in 
Cartwright-street  will  have  a frontage  of  about 
370  feet,  and  are  intended  to  be  of  an  experi- 
mental character;  and  the  promoters  hope  that 
it  will  be  possible  to  provide  rooms  at  rents 
which  can  be  afforded  by  the  poorest  classes, 
and  yet  to  yield  a return  of  5 per  cent,  upon 
the  investment.  Should  the  result  of  the  ex- 
periment be  in  accordance  with  the  hopes  of 
the  promoters,  which  may  be  confidently 
expected,  the  Cartwright-street  site  will  be  the 
forerunner  of  many  other  dwellings  which  will 
be  erected  by  the  East-end  Dwellings’  Com- 
pany. 

The  Surveyors’  Institution. — Upwards  of 
100  candidates  have  entered  their  names  for 
this  year’s  examinations, — 54  for  the  prelimi- 
nary examination  held  during  the  present 
week,  and  50  for  the  professional  examinations 
in  April.  The  latter  number  comprises  40 
candidates  in  the  Land  Agency,  Valuing,  and 
Building-Surveying  sections  of  the  Associates’ 
examination,  and  10  in  these  sections  of  the 
Fellowship  examination.  Many  of  the  candi- 
dates are  past  or  present  students  at  the  Agri- 
cultural Colleges,  the  City  of  London  College, 
and  other  places  of  technical  and  scientific 
education.  The  Institution  now  numbers  up- 
wards of  1,000  members,  of  whom  nearly  500 
have  been  elected  since  the  incorporation  of  the 
Institution  by  Royal  Charter  two  years  ago. 
Of  this  number,  580  hold  the  Fellows’  diploma, 
and  263  the  diploma  of  Professional  Associate. 

The  Hospital  for  Epilepsy  and  Paralysis, 
Regent’s  Park,  is  being  re-drained,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  Ernest  Turner.  Messrs. 
Scrivener  & Son  are  the  contractors. 


Sanitary  Condition  of  Cambridge. — It  is 
like  perusing  ancient  history  to  read  that,  in 
consequence  of  the  numerous  complaints  made 
by  inhabitants  of  Cambridge  as  to  the  neglect 
of  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  town  by  the 
Commissioners,  the  Local  Government  Board 
is  about  to  hold  an  inquiry.  In  1874  there  was 
a similar  outcry,  and  then  great  things  were  to 
bo  done,  among  which  the  diversion  of  the 
sewage  from  the  Cara  was  considered  a matter 
of  immediate  necessity,  and  schemes  were  pre- 
pared showing  the  ease  with  which  it  might  be 
effected.  However,  for  some  reason  or  other, 
the  Local  Government  Board  failed  to  press  its 
demands,  and  since  then  sanitary  matters  have 
remained  much  in  statu  quo.  Whoever  has 
visited  Cambridge  must  be  fully  aware  how 
urgently  an  adequate  scheme  of  drainage  is 
required.  Owing  to  the  level  on  which  it  is 
built,  the  flow  through  the  main  sewers  is 
sluggish,  whilst  those  constructed  when  the 
town  was  much  smaller  are  now  overcharged 
with  the  drainage  from  numerous  new  suburbs, 
to  say  nothing  of  their  state  of  decay  and  dis- 
repair. Were  it  not  that  Cambridge  is  excep- 
tionally fortunate  in  having  secured  an  excel- 
lent water-supply,  and  being  provided  with 
many  open  spaces,  which  secure  an  ample 
diffusion  of  the  sower  gases  into  the  general 
atmosphere,  instead  of  penning  them  up,  the 
ill  effects  of  the  present  drainage  system  would 
ere  this  have  been  felt  more  severely. — The 
Lancet. 

Meteorolo^.  — The  sixth  of  a course  of 
lectures  on  “ Meteorology,”  by  Mr.  W.  Marriott, 
F.R.Met.Soo.,  was  delivered  on  the  evening  of 
January  17th,  in  the  reading-room  of  the  Society 
of  Engineers,  Victoria-street,  Westminster,  Mr. 
Perry  F.  Nnraey,  member  of  council,  in  the 
chair.  The  lecture  was  devoted  to  the  subject 
of  rainfall.  After  explaining  that  rain  was  pro- 
duced by  the  cooling  of  air  more  or  less  charged 
with  moisture  below  the  temperature  of  the 
dew-point,  the  lecturer  described  the  various 
forms  of  gauges  used  for  measuring  the  quantity 
of  rain  that  fell.  As  rainfall  decreases  with 
height  above  the  ground,  it  was  shown  that  in 
order  to  obtain  accnrate  and  uniform  results  all 
gauges  should  be  placed  iu  open  situations  with 
their  funnels  1 ft.  above  the  ground.  Owing  to 
the  labours  of  Mr.  G.  J.  Symons,  our  knowledge 
of  the  rainfall  of  the  British  Isles  has  been 
greatly  extended  during  the  past  twenty  years. 
The  greatest  annual  rainfall  occurs  in  the  west, 
and  the  amount  gradually  diminishes  towards 
the  east.  The  greatest  rainfall  occurs  in  the 
lake  district,  where  several  stations  have  an 
annual  rainfall  of  100  in.  The  average  rainfall 
: for  London  is  24'5  in.,  October  being  the  wettest, 

: and  February  the  driest  month.  After  giving 
instances  of  heavy  falls,  and  pointing  out  the 
necessity  of  a knowledge  of  the  rainfall  of  a 
district  in  order  to  provide  for  the  water  supply 
of  towns,  the  lecturer  conclnded  by  showing  the 
distribution  of  rainfall  over  the  globe. 

Hipswell  Vicarage  Competition.  — The 
trustees  charged  with  the  erection  of  the  new 
vicarage  at  Hipawell,  near  Catterick,  have 
examined  the  sketches  sent  in  by  four  local 
architects,  to  whom  invitations  had  been  issued. 
The  plans  submitted  by  Messrs.  Clark  AMoscrop, 
of  Darlingjon,  were  selected. 


TENDERS. 

For  additions  to  Hastings  Lodge,  for  the  Hydro- 
pathic and  Spa  Company.  Messrs.  Jeffrey  & Skiller, 
architects,  Hastings  ; — 

Womersley JB4,750  0 0 

Gates  4,665  0 0 

Smith  4,659  0 0 

Oakley  4,650  0 0 

Stubberfleld  4,393  0 0 

Phillips  Bros 4,399  0 0 

Harman  4,300  0 0 

Eodda 4,200  0 0 

Howell 4,168  7 9 

Peters 4,i'75  0 0 

Boll 3,983  0 0 

Friend 8,681  0 0 

Bridgland  3,927  0 0 

Hughes  (accepted)  3,600  0 0 

White 3,890  0 0 

Vidler 3,720  0 0 

Ditch  . 3,6'W  0 0 

SmaU  . 3,377  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a villa-reaidenco  at  Coombe,  Dart- 
mouth, for  Mr.  Charles  Emmett.  Mr.  E.  H Back, 
architect,  Dartmouth.  Quantities  supplied  by  the  archi- 
tect : — 

Rundell,  Kingsbridge £629  0 0 

Wiueer,  Dartmouth  605  0 0 

Williams,  Dartmouth 660  0 0 

Fellevr,  Dartmouth 644  0 0 

lleiileyA  Grant,  Dartmouth  (accepted)  625  0 0 

[Architect's  estimate,  oait.j 
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For  encloBiog  the  promenade,  and  painting  the  external 
■work,  of  the  pavilion  approach  and  entrance  buildinge  of 
the  Clarence  Esplanade  Pier,  Southsea,  for  the  Clarence 
Ea^anade  Pier  Company,  Limited.  Messrs.  Davis 
& Emanuel,  architects.  Quantities  supplied  bv  Mr 
H.  P.  Foster  ^ 

Hill  & Co  £2,257  0 0 

Bramwell  Bros 1,967  0 0 

G.  Burbidgc  1,973  0 0 

W.  R.  i C.  Light I,9i5  0 0 

T.  C.  Cooper 1,788  0 0 

W.  Ward  1,763  0 0 

For  a quantity  of  ironwork  in  colnmns,  girders,  and 
joists,  for  the  Salvation  Arn^  “barracks,”  Burne-street, 
Marvlcbone,  for  “ General  ” Booth.  Mr.  E.  J.  Sherwood, 
architect,  101,  Queen  Victoria-etreet : — 

Long  Girders 
Cast  Iron,  Columns,  and 
per  ton.  per  ton.  Joists. 

Measures  Bros £6  10  0 ...  £9  10  0 ...  £5  17  6 

C.  Williams  & Co.,  West- 
minster   7 6 0 ...  7 6 0 ...  6 6 0 

T.  Shaw  & Co.,  London 

Bridge  6 16  0 ...  10  0 0 ...  6 6 0 

Oswald,  Gardner,  & Co., 

Lambeth  7 10  0 ...  7 10  0 ...  6 6 0 

For  the  erection  of  a house  and  offices  in  the  Kendrick- 

road,  Reading,  for  Miss  Player.  Mr.  W.  Ravenscroft,  6, 
Market-place,  Reading,  architect: — 

Margetts,  Reading  (accepted) £1,824  6 0 

For  the  erection  of  a house  at  Goring,  Oxon,  for  Mr. 
W.  B.  HaDett.  Mr,  W.  Ravenscroft,  Reading,  archi- 
tect 

Higgs,  Goring  (accepted) £853  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  Town  and  County  Club  Buildings, 
Bedford.  Mr.  Henry  A.  Cheers,  architect.  Quantities 
by  the  architect : — 

Smith,  Bedford £3,772  0 0 

Everett,  Colchester 3,769  0 0 

Walton,  Bedford 3,766  0 0 

Laughton,  Bedford  3,636  0 0 

Saitch,  Cambridge  3,691  0 D 

WUmot  & Sou,  Rsssiugboiinie  3,690  0 0 

Harrison,  Bedford  3,640  0 0 

Woods,  Weybridge 3,499  0 0 

Dover,  Oxford  3,499  q q 

Misliin,  St.  Albans  3,487  0 0 

Hull,  Bedford  3,450  0 0 

Haynes,  Bedford 3,415  0 0 

Hull,  Cambridge 3,401  0 0 

Foster,  Bedford  3, ’375  0 0 

Undenvood,  Wellingborough  3,366  0 0 

Foster,  Rugby  3,333  0 0 

Botterill,  Luton  3,09S  0 0 

Wilkins,  Maidstone 3,088  0 0 

Ireson,  Northampton  (accepted) 3^000  0 0 

For  the  extension  of  iron  roof,  Spifalfields  Market 
Mr.  H.  Lovegrove,  architect : — 

Newton,  Chambers,  & Co £2,465  0 0 

Lee  Side  Ironworks 2 306  0 0 

Russell  & Robertson  2[291  0 0 

Horsley  Company 2^050  0 0 

Dawson  & Nunneley  2 059  0 0 

W.  Jones  ["  I’gso  0 0 

Coalbrookdale  Company  1,9H  0 0 

Whitford  & Co 1,900  0 0 

Oswald  Gardner  1 893  0 0 

M.  T Shaw  i;849  0 0 

Goddard  & Massey 1,827  0 0 

E.  C.  & J.  Keay  (accepted)  lj760  0 0 

For  taking  down  and  removing  two  iron  buildings  in 
Eenmont-road,  Chelsea,  and  re-erecting  them  in  Ackmar- 
rotd,  Chelsea,  for  the  School  Board  for  London.  Mr 
E.  R.  Robson,  architect : — 

Atherton  & Latta  £485  0 0 

478  0 0 

Recommended  for  acceptance. 

For  alterations  and  additions  at  the  Shoreditch  Branch 
of  the  London  and  County  Bank.  Mr.  Fred.  Chancellor 
architect  8,  Fmebury-circus,  and  Chelmsford.  Quantities 
supplied  by  Messrs.  Curtis  & Sons  : — 

^ S® £6,050  0 0 

Kiddle  & Sons  4,970  0 0 

4.783  0 0 

S®*  4,700  0 0 

Rider  & Son  4 405  q 0 

Sorter.  4,421  q 0 

Pritchard  4,394  0 0 

Higgs  & Hill 4 284  0 0 


For  the  erectien  of  a school  for  800  children  on  a site  m 
Ruby. street,  Peckham  (Lambeth  Division),  for  the  School 
Board  for  London.  Mr.  E.  R.  Robson,  architect 


£10,765  0 
10,277  0 
10,149  0 


Turtle  and  Appletc- 

G.  S.  S.  Williams  & Bon 

W.  Johnson 

Lathey  Bros 

W.  Bangs  &Co 

Perry  & Co 

W.  Shepherd  

Atherton  & Latta  

J.  Marsland 

Lonergan  Bros 

W.  Downs  

W.  Oldrey  

W.  Brass  

Patman  & Fotheringham 

C.  Wall 

Wall  Bros 

H.  Hart u 

Kirk  & Randall  9[oil  0 0 

Slimpson  & Co 9,00a  0 0 

J.  Smith  & Sons 6,893  0 0 

S.  J.Jerrard* 8,889  0 0 

' Recommended  by  the  Works  Committee  for  acceptance. 


9,630  0 
9,610  0 
9,463  0 
9,337  0 
9,300  0 
9,277  0 
9,180  0 
9,174  0 
9,153  0 
9,107  0 
9,097  0 


For  school  keeper's  house  at  the  school  in  Crampton- 
street,  Newington  (Lambeth  Division),  for  the  School 
Board  for  Lundon.  Mr.  E.  R.  Robson,  architect  — 

Kirk&Kandall £823  0 0 

8.  J.  Jerrard 793  0 0 

D.  S.  Bice*  697  0 0 

•Recommended  for  acceptance. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


P.  O.  a.  (thanks).— Mesara.  F.  & G.  H.— B.  F.  (cannot  return  to  the 
Bub)eet.-M,  8.  * B.  (ditto),— P,  J.  V,-C.  C.  H.  (slip  received),— 
T,  R,  H.  (send  name  and  address).— A.  M.  T-  (next  week).— Leicester 
Sooietr  ot  AochitecU  (next  week).— Messrs.  0-C.  and  W.  (next 
week).- A.  G.  D.— Capt-  E.  (see  ••  Standing  Orders  " below). 

Correapondents  should  address  the  Editor,  and  nor  the  Publisher 
except  iu  cases  o{  buslnea. 
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THE  INDEX  and  TITLE-PAGE  for  Volume  XLV,  (Jaly  to 
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number  of  January  12,  and  A COLOURED  TITLE-PAGE 
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Best  Sath  Stone. 
WESTWOOD  GROUND, 
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Immense  quantities  of 
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DRY  MAHOGANY, 
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B.  J.  HUDSON  & SONS, 
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Lojties:  History  of 
London* 

HE  closing  years  of 
this  century  alroiuiy 
CBtaljlish  their  claim 
to  be  justly  regarded 
as  an  ageof  biography 
and  history.  Amongst 
the  compilations  to 
•which  such  a clia- 
racter  is  due  may  be 
ranked  t'wo  or  three 
■works  -which  came 
out  during  the  past 
twelvemonth ; for  the  essence  of  their 
history  lies  in  their  account  of  the  lives 
and  manners  of  men.  We  recently  re- 
viewed one  of  these  that  of  the  Rev.  J. 
Cave-Brown  upon  “ Lambeth  Palace  and  its 
A.s.sociations.”  t Another  is  Major  Griffiths’s 
“Chronicles  of  Newgate”  ; and  another  forms 
a notable  contribution  to  a study  which,  for 
some  forty  years  or  more,  has  been  almost 
neglected,  since  the  new  Topographical  Society 
scarcely  realises  its  founders’  expectations.  Of 
the  ordinary  hand-book  or  guide  to  Loudon 
we  assuredly  have  no  lack.  But  relinquishing 
the  seductive  paths  of  personal  anecdote  and 
local  gossip,  Mr.  Loftie  enters  upon  a wider, 


albeit  more  difficult,  field.  He  choo.ses  for 
theme  the  making  of  London, — erroneously 
styled  the  capital, — when  viewed  as  a centre 
of  civic  liberties  and  municipal  administration. 
So  great  a subject  cannot,  of  course,  be  ex- 
hausted in  the  two  volumes  before  us.  Where 
much  is  attempted  not  a little  mu.st  remain 
unaccomplished.  Yet  let  this  be  no  dispraise 
to  a masterly  performance  that  has  been  under- 
taken alone,  to  researches  prosecuted  amonf^st 
records  hitherto  neglected  or  unknown.  More- 
over, the  pending  crisis  in  municipal  affairs 
gives  to  Mr.  Loftie’s  inquiries  an  exceptional 
interest  which  otherwise  they  might  fail  to 
arouse,  and  we  can  only  hope  that  his  un- 
doubted success  will  induce  him  to  treat  as 
they  deserve  many  topics, — as,  for  instance, 
conveyance,  lighting,  and  commerce, — which 
he  here  but  briefly  discusses. 

What,  then,  is  London,  and  how  came  it 
where  it  is  ? To  this  opening  and  all-im- 
portant question  no  better  answer  can  be  sup- 
plied than  by  reading  as  if  they  were  a book, — 
and  a book  indeed  they  are  to  all  who  shall 
inspect  them  aright, — some  of  the  excellent 
maps  made  for  this  work.  Disregarding  the 
fables,  beloved  by  Leland,  of  Gildas  and 


* “A  History  of  LoneJon.”  By  W.  J.  Loftie,  B.A., 
r.S.A,,  anthnr  of  “ Round  about  London.”  “ In  and  Out 
of  London,”  &c.  'U'ith  Maps  and  Illustrations.  In  two 
volumes.  London : Edward  Stanford,  1S81  fSecoDd 
Edition.] 

+ See  the  SuiUer,  vol.  xlir.,  p.  165  (February  l^th, 


Geoffrey  about  Brutus  and  Troynovant,  Kings 
Belin  and  Liid,  we  must  thorouglily  familiarise 
ounselves  with  the  conception  of  an  extensive 
lagoon,  situated  on  this  wise.  Interspersed 
with  mar-shes  and  dotted  with  islets,  it  lies 
ea.stwards  and  southwards  of  a peninsula  which 
is  washed  by  the  waters  that  now  flow  in  a 
more  or  less  artificial  channel  between  Rich- 
mond and  Gravesend.  Througli  tlie  marsh 
land  run  the  Brent,  Hammersmith  Creek,  Eel- 
brook,  and  Counter’s  Creek,  the  West  and 
Aye-bournes,  the  Fleet  and  Wall-brook,  the 
many  loops  and  brauche.s  of  the  Lc-a.  From 
the  nearer  Surrey  and  Kentish  Hills  flow 
Beverley-hrook,  the  Wandle,  Falcon-brook, 
the  Effra,  the  Raven’s-bourne  and  its  tribu- 
taries. For  the  name  of  one  of  tlie.se  our 
author,  we  may  observe,  rejects  the  common 
derivation.  “The  Fleet,”  he  says,  “did  not 
love  [as  did  the  Aye-bourne]  to  wander 
through  open  meadows,  or  go  miles  out  of  its 
way  to  avoid  a hill.  On  the  contrary,  it 
seemed,  wherever  it  came,  to  have  made  its 
mark  as  deep  and  indelible  as  it  could,  and  its 
early  name  of  Hole-bourne  is  eivsily  explained 
when  we  find  it  running  between  banks  so 
steep  that  in  places  they  may  be  called  cliffs.” 
The  little  Wall-brook,  having  its  source  in  the 
fens  beyond  Moor-fields,  ran  towards  the  end 
of  its  course  between  two  hills,  then  less  than 
50  ft.  above  the  water  level,  whereof  the 
western  was  skirted  by  the  Fleet,  so  long  the 
bulwark  of  London  on  that  side.  With  re- 
spect to  the  other  hill,  on  the  stream’s  left 
bank,— the  hill  that  is  undoubtedly  tlie 
omphalos  of  the  whole  position, — Mr.  Loftie 
says  little  or  nothing  to  connect  it  with  the 
supposed  settlement  there  of  the  Trinobantes, 
or,  and  with  more  probability,  of  Kaswallon. 
He  concedes,  it  is  true,  that  here,  if  anywhere 
there  may  have  been  an  early  British  fort, 
and  “ here,  long  before  the  coming  of  the 
Romans,  the  old  Celtic  chieftain  of  the  di.strict 
may  have  placed  his  fortified  cattle  pen.” 
Nevertheless,  to  this  spot,  long  since  buried 
“ full  fathom  five,”  whether  it  be  the  Keltic 
Llyn-din  (stronghold  by  the  lake),  or  the 
Belgic  Luu-den  (Justness  by  the  grove) — 
Claudius  leads  his  legions.*  Hither  drawn  by 
what  Tacitus  calls  the  loci  didcedo  soon  col- 
lected that  large  population  whom  Suetonius 
left  to  their  fate  at  Boadicea’s  hands,  inas- 
much as  the  settlement  had  but  slight  military 
value.  But  in  course  of  time  arose  Augusta, 
the  favoured  and  honoured  city,  extendincr 

• Conntlesa  difficulties  beset  this  question.  Cajsar’s 
civUa>  Trinohantum  may  he  London,  it  may  be  St.  Alban’s. 
By  the Jirmiitima  ctoifa*  of  that  tribe  Norden  understands 
this  settlement.  The  piles  diseoTered  (1S67)  in  London 
Wall  and  Soutbwark-street  are  held  by  General  Pitt 
Rivers  to  indiea’.e  lacustrine  dwellings  here  of  a priB- 
Roinan  era.  Dr,  Guest  and  the  late  Rev.  J,  R.  Green 
oppose  the  British  towu  theorr  ; whereas  Mr.  Kemble  and 
Mr,  T.  Lewiu,  with  others,  uphold  it.  The  river’s  mouth 
was  much  nearer  to  London  tkan  it  is  at  present. 


over  the  western  hill  to  the  high  bluff  by  the 
Fleet.  Around  this,  though  not  until  within 
sixty  years  before  their  final  withdra-wal 
under  Honorius  (A.D.  410)  to  meet  an 
enemy  who  threatened  them  nearer  home, 
the  Romans  built  the  later  and  outer  wall. 
This  wall,  could  it  be  reproduced,  Yvould  be 
found  to  enclose  the  380  acres  which,  together 
with  the  Farringdon  Without,  Portsoken, 
and  Bishopsgate  Without  Wards  coincide 
with  the  City  of  to-day.  We  must  refrain 
from  following  the  author’s  highly-interesting 
disquisition  upon  the  ancient  roads  that 
converged  towards  the  City,  — one  from 
Chester  to  the  broad  shallows  lying  be- 
tween Millbank  and  Stanegate,  and  so  (fol- 
lowing the  Milky  Way)  on  to  Dover  ; another, 
branching  from  the  Watling  - street  by  the 
Marble  Arch,  trending  to  the  ferry  across  the 
narrow  but  deep  channel  over  against  St.  Mary 
Overey’s.  We  hasten  forward  to  what  he 
terms  one  of  the  most  awful  episodes  in  our 
liistory,  the  rejiulse  of  the  unprotected  Britons 
by  the  heathen  victors  at  Crayford.  “ We  see 
the  city  surrounded  by  the  invaders,  and  the 
hapless  fugitives  from  the  slaughter  in  the 

valley  of  the  Cray  crowding  the  gates 

Augusta  has  made  her  very  last  ajjpearance  on 
the  stage  of  history.  What  went  on  within 
the  Roman  walls  after  that  fatal  year,  457,  we 
loiow  not.  There  is  silence  everywhere,  and 
it  lasts  for  a century  and  a half.  . . . . ‘ No 
territory,’  remarks  a great  foreign  historian 
[Lappenberg]  ‘ ever  passed  so  obscurely  into 
the  possession  of  an  enemy  as  the  north  bank 
of  the  Thames.’  ” Barely  has  the  seventh 
century  begun  and  we  find  the  Saxons  in 
assured  occupation.  Persuaded  by  his  wife 
Berctha,  a king  of  Kent  dedicates  to  St.  Paul 
a Christian  church  on  the  summit  of  the 
western  hill,  with  Mellitus,  sent  with  Justus, 
bishop  of  Rochester,  by  Gregory  to  St. 
Augustine,  as  its  first  bishop.  In  what  Beda 
already  calls  their  “metropolis”  jEthelberht 
establishes  as  king  of  the  East  Saxons  his 
nephew,  Scegliberht,  to  whom  in  turn  is 
ascribed  the  great  western  Minster,  which 
arose  from  amidst  the  brambles  and  thickets  of 
Thorn-ey,  locus  terribilis  (the  venerable  or 
awful,  rather  than  terrible,  spot)  of  Offa’s 
earliest  charter.  Converted  by  St.  Augustine’s 
followers,  the  people  relapse,  during  a dreadful 
plague,  to  Woden  and  Tiior.  They  are  re- 
claimed to  the  faith  by  the  Saints  Osyth  and 
..Etlielburgha,*  togetlier  with  him  who  gives 
liis  name  to  four  churches  at  the  gates, — 
Botolph,  special  saint  of  Eastern  Anglia. 
Henceforward  London  ceases  to  be  the  capital 
of  one  Saxon  kingdom.  It  is  eagerly  coveted 


• St.  .^thelburgha  is  yet  a London  pirish,  and  Saint 
Osyth  survives  in  that  of  St.  Benet  Sliorehog,  Siso  a 
corruption  of  St.  Osyth's)  lanij. 
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"by  that  king  of  whichever  kingdom  is  paiw 
mount  in  all  England.  Hither  as  to  their  own 
city  retire  the  Danes  after  the  truce  they  forced 
from  yElfred.  The  story  of  his  contest  for  its 
possession  is  the  story  of  his  life.  In  the  end 
the  Londoners  hold  their  own : they  increase 
in  numbers  as  in  wealth.  “ At  a later  date 
there  are  many  references  to  this  good  time  of 
old,  and  the  number  of  foreigners  in  London 
when  the  Conqueror  came  shows  that  the  con- 
course of  merchants  still  existed  in  spite  of 
the  Danes.  During  the  century  and  a half 
which  elapsed  between  the  death  of  Alfred 
and  the  peaceful  time  of  King  Edward,  London 
Wick  and  London  Hithc,  and  London  Street 
were  crowded  whenever  London  Bridge  [dating 
with  certainty  from  Eadgar]  was  open.” 

The  Conquest  completed  the  change  in 
London  as  England’s  capital  which  had 
begun  with  the  removal  of  St.  Eadward  to 
Westminster.  Although  our  sovereigns  down 
to  the  Stewart  dynasty,  when  they  had  busi- 
ness in  Loudon,  or  when  for  that  matter  the 
Londoners  had  business  with  them,  occupied 
the  Tower,  they  made  no  permanent  residence 
within  the  City.  But  from  William’s  day  slie 
enters  on  a fresh  life,  commerce  becomes  her 
new  source  of  greatness.  With  the  Norman’s 
charter  to  William,  bishop,  and  Gosfreght, 
portreeve,  and  all  the  burghers  within  London, 
h’rench  and  English,  friendly,  begins  a long 
tale  of  documents  like  thereto,  which  step  by 
step  recovered  from  the  Crown  a quiet 
enjoyment  of  the  true  ancient  liberty  that  has 
been  the  Teutonic  ideal  for  so  many  centuries. 
The  conqueror  of  England’s  grant  to  the 
citizens  was  confirmatory,  nay,  conciliatory  in 
tone.  As  “ law-worthy  ” they  were  to  enjoy 
freemen’s  privileges  in  courts  of  justice;  incon- 
sistently with  feudalism,  or  tenancy  in 
demesne,  they  are  to  inherit  the  property  of 
their  fathers.  His  son  Hen^  goes  further  ; 
his  grants  are  twofold,  being  in  the  nature  of 
remissions  [and  gifts.  Thus  Mr.  Loftie  leads 
the  way  to*his  chapters  upon  the  struggle  for 
liberty,  the  rise  of  the  companies,  the  wards, 
and  the  companies  themselves.  Nor  do  we 
think  we  wrongly  surmise  that,  setting  aside 
awhile  its  more  purely  local  or  topographical 
annals,  it  is  by  this  part  of  his  labours  that 
our  author  would  have  his  merits  estimated 
and  appraised.  In  saying  that  “ the  London 
election  of  Stephen  shows  plainly  the  in- 
creasing influence  of  the  citizens  in  public 
affairs,”  he  sounds  the  ground-tone  of  his 
story.  Stanch  to  the  monarch  of  their 
choice,  we  have  to  consider  the  Londoners  in 
their  attitude  towards  the  Angevin  kings. 
Under  Henry  Fitz-Aylwin,  their  first  mayor, 
we  find  them  chosen  objects  of  the  Lion- 
hearted’s  politic  designs ; they  obtain  the 
condemnation  of  that  Bishop  of  Ely,  Long- 
champ,  who  would  have  strengthened  the 
Tower,  which  hit.  Loftie  aptly  styles  the 
padlock  of  the  chain  of  defence,  to  their  harm. 
The  siege  and  capture  in  St.  Mary-le-Bow 
Church  of  Fitz-Osbert',  William  of  the  Long- 
beard,  gained  him  over  50,000  adherents. 
Eichard  defines  their  rights  in  the  matter  of 
the  Conservancy  of  the  Thames ; and  at 
Runnymede  they  secure  a special  clause  in  the 
Great  Charter.  King  Henry  III.  triumphed 
for  a short  period  in  making  grants  in 
Middlesex  to  the  abbot  of  the  Minster,  whose 
rebuildiug  he  had  in  hand.*  But  he  soon  had 
t©  cope  on  this  question,  as  on  others,  with 
Thomas  Fitz-Thomas,  choice  of  the  “ plebeian  ” 
citizens,  and  appositely  designated  the  Simon 
de  Montford  of  London.  He  it  was  who  had 
courage  to  tell  his  sovereign  that  so  long  as 
he  would  be  a good  lord  and  king,  they 
would  be  faithful  and  duteous  to  him ; 
legalising  the  existence  of  the  novel  trade 
guilds,  he  overthrew  the  old  oligarchy  of  the 
churls,  who,  in  Henry  III.’s  words,  called 
themselves  barons.  “ When  the  craft  guilds 
became  powerful  enough  to  control  the  election 
of  the  City  officers,  the  old  system  was  about 
to  die.  Its  work  was  done,  but  it  died  hard. 
By  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century  it  was 
gone.” 

In  tracing  the  rise  of  the  City  companies  it 

* At  the  end  of  the  eleventh  centur7  the  greater  part  of 
the  county, — the  king  having  no  single  manor  therein, — 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  Church. 


is  needful  to  bear  in  mind  how  some  long 
established  families  of  the  aristocratic  side 
once  reigned  supreme  in  certain  districts, 
giving  original  names  to  the  wards  into  which 
those  districts  developed.  Thus  in  Bassishaw 
and  Castle  Baynard  were  settled  the  patrician 
Basings  and  Hadstocks  ; the  Farringdons  in 
the  two  now  wards  of  that  title  ; the  Beckets, 
from  Rouen,  and  the  Bukerels,  from  Italy,  on 
the  northern  and  southern  sides  of  Chepe ; the 
Frowyks  in  Chepe  itself  ; the  Covyntres  in 
Vintry ; the  De  Blakethornes  in  Aldersgate  ; 
the  Poimtneys  on  the  eastern  hill  site  of  the 
ancient  Roman  fort.  To  these  properties  under 
aldermen,  who  at  first  were  the  heads  of  their 
respective  families,  were  subsequently  added, 
but  by  no  means  easily,  certain  Sokes  or 
Liberties,— such  as  Cornhill,  a former  soke  of 
the  bishop,  and  Portsoken  appertaining  to  the 
Cnighten  guild  without  Aldgate.  Those  power- 
ful houses  opposed  strenuous  obstruction  from 
within,  but  at  length  succumbed,  and  finally 
disappeared  altogether  before  the  progressive 
march  of  the  bonded  craftsmen.  The  earliest 
guilds  were  different  in  kind,  some  being 
religious,  some  social  ; the  most  important 
were  mercantile.  Having  head-quarters  in  the 
“town  guild”  at  the  Guildhall,  they  directed 
or  strove  to  direct  the  whole  policy  of  the 
City.  To  Walter  Hervey,  succeeding  Fitz- 
Thomas  as  champion  of  popular  rights,  is  due 
the  later  united  resistance  of  the  handicrafts- 
men to  tlie  oligarchial  action  of  the  town 
guild.  Our  author  demonstrates  how  it  was 
he  “ who,  more  than  any  one  else,  prepared  the 
way  for  the  Whittingtons,  the  Larges,  the 
Greshams,  the  Beckfords  of  later  generations, 
and  who  set  the  ancient  liberties  of  London  on 
a foundation  so  secure  that  they  remain  prac- 
tically what  tliey  were  after  the  lapse  of  half 
a millennium.”  He  fairly  complains  of  the 
oblhdou  in  which  is  left  the  memoiy  of  one 
who,  first  to  recognise  the  importance  of  tlie 
handicrafts,  substituted  companies  for  giiilds, 
and  made  them  future  rulers  of  the  municipal 
commonwealth.  Since  we  know  of  Hervey  as 
granting  numerous  enfranchisements  which 
were  afterwards  impounded  and  declared 
illegal,  we  should  not  forget  that  it  was  by 
Royal  charters,  commencing  even  with  that 
of  Henry  I.  to  the  Weavers,  that  the  traders 
acquired  exclusiveness  and  monopoly  for  the 
exercise  of  their  respective  crafts  and  mis- 
teries.*  Before  his  death,  1377,  King  Edward 
III.,  himself  member  of  the  Linen- armourers 
(not  necessarily  armour-makers,  though  now 
combined  with  the  Braziers),  had  granted 
charters  to  eight  of  the  twelve  principal  City 
guilds.  “The  companies  included  in  every' 
case  the  greater  merchants.  The  most  eminent 
members  of  the  City  governing  body, — the 
aldermen, — joined  them,  and  in  a very  few 
years  they  were  able  not  only  to  control  trade, 
but  also  to  control  the  corporation.” 

It  were  manifestly  impossible  to  more  than 
very  rapidly  pursue  on  the  lines  of  this  volume 
the  citizens’  fortunes  during  the  golden  prime 
of  the  three  Lancastrian  kings.  One  of  the 
last  public  acts  of  the  last  Plantagenet  sove- 
reign was  to  make  Whittington  mayor  on 
Adam  Bamme’s  death  in  his  year  of  office. 
The  career  of  the  mercer  apprentice,  so  vividly 
recounted  by  Mr.  Besant  and  his  late  coadju- 
tor, Mr.  Rice,  is  one  of  the  most  fascinating  in 
civic  annals.  Yet  it  possesses  a deeper  signifi- 
cance in  evincing  how  it  had  become  possible 
for  one  who  owed  little  to  his  antecedents,  and 
nothing  to  the  favour  of  the  great,  to  raise 
himself,  as  has  been  repeatedly  done  since,  to 
the  highest  place  in  popular  esteem  within  the 
City.  To  this  day  certain  endowments  testify 
to  the  public  munificence  of  him  who  magnani- 
mously cancelled  his  sovereign’s  debt ; many 
leading  members  of  the  existing  peerage  trace 
the  foundation  of  their  houses  to  fellow-citizens 
of  Richard  Whittington.  The  share  taken  by 
Londoners  in  the  contests  for  the  crown  culmi- 

* "We  may  here  point  ont  that  the  word  “ mestera  ” or 

“mestier”  (compare  the  French,  metier;  Italian, 
meetrier;  Proven9al,  meitrier  and  meisteir;  Spanish  and 
Portuguese,  mester)  is  a corruption  of  the  Latin  minis- 
terium,  “ a serving  to,”  and  not  of  myelerium  " a secret. 
The  oldest  mistery  is  that  of  the  SadcllerB,  but  precedence 
has  always  been  yielded  to  the  Mercers,  the  homiyiee  de 
Muteriie  Cicitaiie  Mereerre  London.  The  charter  of  the 
Carpenters,  the  Confraternity’ of  Surveyors  and  Builders, — 
one  of  the  first  to  own  a Hall  of  their  own,— bears  date 
July  7,  li77.  Company  is  purely  a modem  term. 
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nated  in  their  bestowing  it  upon  King  Edward 
IV.  The  very  day  on  which  Stockton,  mayor, 
the  sheriff's  and  aldermen,  amongst  them  tlie 
famous  John  Crosby,  with  a great  multitude, 
met  him  at  Islington,  there  died  in  the  oratory 
of  the  Wakefield  Tower  the  ill-fated  monarch 
whom  the  citizens  had  helped  to  defeat  at 
Barnet,  and  who  some  fifty  years  before  had 
been  carried  in  his  mother’s  arms  to  kneel 
amongst  them,  for  the  first  time,  by  the  altar 
before  Erkenwald’s  shrine  at  St.  Paul’s.  Tho.se 
who  would  read  of  the  London  coeval  witli 
him  that,  above  all  others,  gives  us  immortal 
pictures  of  the  many-sided  events  and  scenes 
winch  have  passed  in  its  limits  may  turn  with 
profit  to  the  chapter  entitled  “ Shakspeare’s 
London,”  a subject  fraught  with  interest  to  the 
student,  whether  he  be  historian,  antiquary, 
or  architect.  The  after  chronicles  of  the  civil 
war,  the  plague,  and  the  fire  form  prelude  to 
a few  observations  upon  the  labours  and 
genius  of  one  man,  who,  had  he  been  left 
alone,  would  have  done  so  much  more,  but 
who  did  do  so  much  to  beautify  andreconstruct 
London  as  known  to  later  generations. 

The  second  volume  deals  mainly  with  the 
suburbs.  By  that  term  we  are  to  understand 
so  much  of  what,  for  want  of  a more  acci^rate 
description,  we  must  call  the  metropolitan  area 
as  lies  beyond  the  City  strictly  so  called. 
This  division,  whilst  not  at  first  clearly  obvious, 
and  ofi'ering  temptation  to  somewhat  discursive 
•^Titing,  is  so  far  convenient  for  Mr.  Loftie’.s 
purpo.se.  Besides  it  has  the  additional  advan- 
tage of  separating  the  more  valuable  portion  of 
his  work  from  a good  deal  which,  by  the  nature 
of  the  case,  has  been  told  before.  Under  these 
circumstances  we  may  be  pardoned  for  not 
dwelling  thereon  at  any  length.  At  the  same 
time  we  would  particularly  notice  what  he 
says  concerning  the  manors  of  Holborn  and 
Neyte,  the  Berkeley,  Grosvenor,  and  Tyssen 
estates,  with  the  manors  of  Lylleston  and 
Islington.  These,  with  kindred  topographical 
details,  remind  us  of  the  maps  and  drawings 
prepared  by  Mr.  Stanford,  and  which  so  largely 
enhance  the  interest  of  the  letterpress.  Some 
of  them  reproduce  originals  that  are  _ familiar 
to  frequenters  of  our  national  collections,  but 
are  little  known  to  the  ordinary  reader.  One 
or  two  are  from  J.  Roeque’s  work  (1763)  ; 
another,  of  the  Marylebone  estate  as  bought 
by  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  in  the  year  1708, 
is  from  private  sources  ; another  graphically 
shows  the  booths  and  standing  marts  as  they 
probably  clustered  around  Chepe  six  or  seven 
hundred  centuries  ago.  Striking  too  are  those 
! illustrating  Stejmey  Manor,  the  gradual  growth 
of  London,  the  channels  of  the  northern  streams, 
the  Benedictine  Abbey  at  Westminster,  and 
London  of  the  thirteenth  century.*  That  of 
the  jMinster  is  very  good,  being  due  to  the 
researches  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Middleton,  F.S.A.,  and 
Mr.  Micklethwaite.  There  should  be  noticed 
the  Abbey  Mill  (over  a tributary  of  the  Aye- 
bourne),  the  Calberge  and  Guest  Hall, — in 
Dean’s-yard  ; the  inffi’mary  chapel,  east  of  the 
little  cloisters  ; the  prison,  now  the  school 
entrance;  and  the  Misericorde,  over  which 
stands  Ashburnham  House,  but  of  which,  to- 
gether with  the  Privy  Dorter  or  Necessarium, 
many  traces  were  revealed  last  winter  at  the 
demolition  of  the  late  Dr.  Tuple’s  Tudor  house.f 
The  map  of  the  northern  water-courses  is  .so 
important  that  we  wish  it  were  done  to  a 
larger  scale,’  and  included  the  streams  west- 
wards of  the  West-bourne.  As  it  is,  some 
vanished  localities  might  have  been  marked, 
such  as  Kilbum  Wells,  the  Nine  Acres  where 
the  West-bourne  crossed  the  Harrow-road  at 
the  green,  Coalbrook-dale  in  Bayswater-road, 
the  Neat  Houses,  and  Five  Fields  at  the 
King’s  Scholars’  Pond.  One  source  of  the  Aye 
at  Hampstead  might  have  been  denoted  as 
Shepherd’s  Well  (now  we  believe  in  the  garden 
of  Conduit  House,  Fitzjohn-avenue) ; neither 
Avery-row  nor  Cowford  by  the  Stone  bridge  at 
Brook-shott  is  shown  ; and  we  think  this 
stream  should  appear  as  passing  before,  not 
beneath,  Buckingham  Palace.  So  similarly 


[n  tkis  plan  we  observe  a slight  inaccuracy.  The 
ch  at  the  south-weetem  corner  of  ThreadneecUe-street 
Id  be  marked  St.  Benct  Fink,  and  not  St.  Martin 
rich,  which  Utter  also  appears  in  its  proper  Pjace 
See  the  BuiUer,  vol.  xhi.,  p.  38  (January  1-i,  1882), 
vol.  xliv,  p.  225  (Feb.  17,  1883). 
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with  the  Fleet.  The  West-bourne,  in  fact, 
formed  the  western  boundary  of  the  Bishop  of 
London’s  Paddington  estate,  and  of  St.George’s 
parish  ; the  Aye-bourne  that  of  the  City  and 
Liberties  of  Westminster,  which  by  Eadgar’s 
charter  of  A.D.  951  originally  lay  between 
this  stream  on  the  west.  Oxford-street  and 
Holborn  (Stratford-place  to  Farringdon-street) 
on  the  north,  the  Fleet  along  Fiirringdon  and 
Bridge  streets  on  the  east,  and  the  Ihames 
(Blackfriars  Bridge  to  Aylesford-street,  Pim- 
lico) on  the  south.  We  may  conclude  in  ex- 
pressing our  cordial  concurrence  with  Mr. 
Loftie’s  strictures  upon  the  ill-advised  changes 
that  have  been  made  throughout  London,  and 
particularly  of  late  years  at  the  Tower  ; seeing 
what  has  been  done  in  the  latter  quarter,  and 
hearing  Avhat  it  is  yet  proposed  to  do,*  we 
tremble  with  apprehension  for  the  so-called 
restoration  between  the  Salt  and  Wakefield 
Towers  along  the  inner  ward. 

The  weak  part  of  Mr.  Loftie’s  work  is  where 
he  goes  into  architectural  criticism  on  his  own 
account.  Here  he  seems  to  have  no  rule  or  rniide 
except  a general  belief  in  the  impeccabilfty  of 
Wren,  and  in  the  beauty  and  fitness  of  what  he 
speaks  of  as  the  “so-called  Queen  Anne  style.” 
The  Kensington  Vestry-hall  is  a failure,  the 
Vestry  “having  unfortunately  refused  a Queen  , 
Anne  design.”  The  statements  may  both  be 
true,  but  their  logical  relation  may  be  ques- 
tioned. Like  other  writers,  Mr.  Loftie  can 
point  out  the  unsuitability  of  the  Greek 
imitations  in  St.  Pancras,  or  the  unpractical 
character  of  the  high  shallow  Ionic  portico  at 
the  British  Museum,  which  shelters  no  one  ; 
this  is  all  easy  enough  now  that  Mr.  Fergusson 
and  some  other  writers  have  shown  the  way. 
A critic  who  cannot  see  anything  in  Somerset 
House,  and  thinks  the  Adelphi  Irout  (becau.se, 
we  presume,  it  belongs  to  the  sacred  period) 
i much  superior,  is  hardly  worth  serious  con- 
' sideration  in  regard  to  this  part  of  the  subject. 
We  are  glad  to  observe  that  one  absurd  mis- 
take, whereby  Wilkins  was  credited  with  the 
design  of  the  great  building  of  the  Classic 
revival,  St.  George’s  Hall  at  Liverpool  (Mr. 
Loftie  having  apparently  never  heard  of 
Elmes),  has  been  corrected  in  the  second 
edition.  But  Mr.  Loftie  has  no  “dry  light” 
on  London  architecture  to  give  his  reac^rs  • 
only_  the  special  prejudices  of  the  set  of 
opinions  which  he  and  a certain  circle  of 
architects  and  dilettanti  have  adopted  ; and 
where  he  is  right  in  his  architectural  juclg- 
meuts,  it  seem.s  rather  by  accident  than  in  the 
following  out  of  any  logical  jn'inciple  of  archi- 
tectural thought  or  criticism. 


THE  CONTEST  BEWEEN  THE 
LAEOUREE  AND  THE  STEAM-ENGINE. 

The  services  rendered  to  civilisation  by  the 
steam-engine,  in  the  first  century  of  its  exist- 
ence, are  so  important  and  so  manifest,  that  it 
is  very  likely  that  many  of  us  wlio  regard  the 
extension  of  steam-power  to  every  department 
of  industry  as  a mere  question  of  time  should 
forget  that  there  is,  after  all,  another  side  of 
the  question.  To  a very  large  class,  moreover, 
that  other  side  is  the  most  obvious,  and  the  most 
objectionable.  The  means  of  expressing  their 
views  as  to  their  own  interests  are  less°avail- 
able  to  this  class  of  persons  than  to  those  who, 
enjoying  to  the  full  the  benefits  secured  by  the 
use  of  heat  as  a motive  power,  are  disposed  to 
overlook  the  constantly-recurring  friction  be- 
tween the  remains  of  the  former  rigimc,  and 
the  progress  of  change. 

_ In  no  department  of  industry  has  the  con- 
flict between  human  and  mechanical  motor 
power^  been  more  pronounced  than  in  the 
operations  of  the  builder.  Yet  how  many 
among  the  rising  generation  of  architects  can 
remember  the  conditions  of  a strife  which  was 
carried  on  by  a numerous  series  of  strikes  ? A 
man  must  number  more  years  than  he  is 
anxious  to  count  who  remembers  very  dis- 
tinctly the  long  lines  of  Irish  labourers  that 
were  seen  crawling  up  a long  series  of  ladders, 
each  man  laden  with  hi.s  hod,  where  any  great 
building  was  in  progress.  The  substitution  of 


• Sec  also  5»iWer,Tol.  xliii.,  p.eil  (November  IS  1853) 
and  vol.  xiiv.,  p.  Gdi  (Maj  19,  1883). 


a steam-winch  for  this  rude  form  of  human 
toil  was  one  of  the  most  obvious  improvements 
at  the  di.sposal  of  the  builder.  It  promised  at 
once  to  efi'ect  a considerable  economy  in  the 
cost  of  local  transport,  and  to  relieve  the 
workman  from  a very  hard,  and  not  a little 
dangerous,  toil.  But  how  sturdily  was  the 
innovation  resisted  by  the  vested  interest  of 
the  hod-men  ! It  is  doubtful  how  long  their 
opposition  might  have  prevailed,  in  the  case  of 
the  ordinary  builder,  but  for  tlie  appearance  on 
tlie  scene  of  the  railway  contractor.  In  1S35 
the  railway  contractor  employed  the  hod-men. 
The  use  of  a barrow  for  conveying  bricks, 
stone,  and  mortar  on  to  a heavy  work,  such  as 
a bridge,  was  the  first  innovation.  Then  the 
laden  barrow  wa.s  hitched  on  to  the  end  of  a 
rope,  and  hoisted  by  a winch.  Then  the  winch 
was  turned  by  steam.  If  memory  does  not 
deceive  us,  the  works  of  the  Thames  Embank- 
ment were  among  the  first  on  which  the 
organised  use  of  “ donkey  engines,”  and 
appliances  specially  designee!  for  the  delivery 
of  materials  to  the  hand  of  the  bricklayer  or 
mason,  was  in  regular  swing. 

But  with  the  increase  of  economy,  safety, 
and  speed,  attendant  on  the  use  of  the  steam 
hoist,  has  coincided  the  disappearance  of  the 
Irish  hod-man.  In  the  great  depletion  of 
tliirty-eight  per  cent.,  which  has  taken 
place  between  1841  and  1881  in  Ireland, 
the  loss  of  the  earnings  of  the  bricklayers’ 
labourers,  as  well  as  of  those  of  the  harvest 
labourers,  also  ousted  by  mechanical  improve- 
ments, forms  an  element  not  to  be  overlooked. 
The  gi’eater  good  of  all  may  well  be  the  result 
of  the  utilisation  of  coal,  i*iithcr  than  corn,  as 
the  force-yielding  combustible  ; but  the  process 
uf  substitution  can  not  go  on  without  the  in- 
fliction of  personal  sulfering.  So  it  was, 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  when  the  art  of  tlie 
printer  first  impoverished  the  craft  of  the 
copyist.  So  was  it,  not  much  more  than  u 
generation  back,  when  the  nightly  skies  of 
Stafibrd.shire  and  tlie  adjoining  counties  were 
reddened  by  the  fires  of  the  destroyers  of 
machinery,  and  wlien  the  Bull  ring  at  Birming- 
ham was  occupied  by  armed  and  mounted 
troops.  So,  to  some  extent,  it  is  on  the  intro 
duction  uf  any  great  substitute  for  human 
labour. 

To  a certain  extent,  no  doubt,  this  conflict 
between  man  and  the  steam-engine  is  unavoid- 
able. We  may  be  loth  to  leave  the  dis- 
possessed human  labourer  to  suffer  by  the 
change  ; but  it  k more  easy  to  lament  his  lot 
than  to  obviate  the  cause  of  .sutfering.  And 
the  very  energy  of  private  enterprise,  to 
which  onr  industrial  growth  is  to  so  great  an 
extent  due,  is  opposed  to  those  attempts  at 
introducing  some  compensation  for  hi.s  dis- 
establishment, to  which  the  labourer  is  apt  to 
think  he  has  a rightfnl  claim.  Without  offer- 
ing any  suggestion  as  to  this  thorny  element 
of  mechanical  progress,  we  may  remark 
that  the  true  theory  of  mechanical  improve- 
ment is  not  such  a substitution  of  steam  power 
for  man  power  as  shall  lead  to  the  starvation 
of  the  ousted  labourer.  What  tlie  national 
welfare  demands  of  the  engineer  or  of  the 
capitalist  is,  that  just  in  2>roportion  to  the 
degree  in  which  the  burden  of  heavy  animal 
toil  is  removed  from  the  shoulders  of  the 
working  man,  the  time  which  he  thus  save.s 
sliall  be  devoted  to  toil  that  is  at  the  same  time 
ligliter,  more  skilled,  and  more  remunerative. 
Wherever  this  is  the  case  society  is  the  gainer, 
as  a w'hole,  and  that  not  at  the  expense  of  any 
particular  class  of  its  members.  Where,  in 
the  long  run,  this  is  not  the  case,  the  real 
advance  in  national  welfare  is  more  than 
questionable. 

The  contrast  between  the  Old  World  and  the 
New  is,  perhaps,  more  marked  in  respect  to 
the  mode  in  which  human  labour  is  affected  by 
the  introduction  of  mechanical  power  than  in 
any  other  respect.  It  is  Ijy  no  means  sur- 
prising tliat  this  should  be  the  case.  In  an 
old  and  settled  country  the  grooves  in  which 
various  classes  move  are  deep  and  decided. 
Throw  the  man  out  of  his  groove,  and  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  you  throw’  him  on  charity  or 
on  the  parish.  In  new  and  partly-peopled 
countries  the  case  is  reversed.  No'one,  as  a 
rule,  is  educated  so  exclusively,  or  perhaps  so , 


thoroughly,  for  a given  career  in  the  United 
States,  as  in  parts  of  the  Old  World.  But  so 
much  the  more  ready  is  every  one  to  turn  his 
hand  to  whatever  offer’s.  And  the  large  area 
of  unoccupied  land  affords  a safety-valve  for 
the  increase  of  urban  population  unfitted  for 
urban  life,  which  is  wanting  in  the  Old  World. 
The  difference  in  this  respect  is  roughly 
measured  by  the  flow  of  emigration. 

There  is,  however,  anotlier  mode  of 
measuring  the  uncompensated  displacement 
of  man  by  the  steam-engine.  It  is  a mode  of 
w'hich  the  outcome  is  somewhat  startling,  and 
such  as  to  demand  the  serious  consideration  of 
any  one  deserving  the  title  of  a statesman.  We 
refer  to  the  comparative  growth  of  mechanical 
power  and  of  full  occupation.  To  some  extent 
w'e  can  measure  the  national  growth  in  wealth. 
Is  its  growth  in  welfare  coincident?  Year 
after  year  we  add  so  much  to  our  steam  power. 
Does  that  addition  coincide  with  the  rise  of 
the  labourer  in  the  scale,  or  with  the  squeezing 
him  under  the  track  of  tlie  steam-car  ? 

Two  sources  of  statistical  information  have, 
within  the  past  day  or  two,  become  available 
by  way  of  furnishing  a reply  to  this  question. 
The  replies,  it  must  be  added,  are  accordant. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  tliey  are  satisfactory. 
The  classified  Census  of  1881  shows  a decline 
in  the  numbers  of  every  class  of  industrial 
workers  in  active  occupation.  This  decline  is 
coincident  with  a large  increase  in  the  applica- 
tion of  mecliaiiical  jwwer,  as  measured  by  the 
home  consumption  of  eoal.  And  thi.s  latter 
increase,  in  its  turn,  is  so  far  distanced  by  the 
annual  increase  in  tlie  United  States,  measured 
in  the  same  way,  as  to  give  room  for  very 
serious  reflection. 

Thus  when  we  find  that  during  the  last  ten 
years  agricultural  labourers  have  decreased  by 
a million, — making  all  allowance  for  greater 
2>recision  in  the  later  than  in  the  earlier  returns, 

— we  have  to  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  ' 
great  advance  made  in  labour-saving  machinery, 
for  ploughing,  harvesting,  and  all  the  services 
of  the  agriculturist,  marches  step  by  step  with 
tlie  fact  that  the  land  supports  fewer  and  fewer 
mouths  from  year  to  year.  To  some  extent,  it 
will  be  said,  this  is  due  to  the  substitutioa  of 
p.i.storal  for  agricultural  industry.  But  when 
we  come  to  the  actual  figures,  we  do  not  find 
them  to  be  very  reassuring.  Taking  Great 
Britain  alone, — for  Ireland  tells  the  same  story 
in  much  larger  letters, — there  were  800,000 
fewer  acre.s  under  corn  crojrs  in  1881  than  in 
1871  ; 200,000  few’cr  acres  under  green  crojjs  ; 

25.000  fewer  under  “ other  crops  ” ; 20,000 
fewer  under  orchards  ; and,  j'cr  contra,  2,000,000 
more  under  permanent  jiastuve.  But  with  this 
latter  increase,  which  is  such  as  to  make  the 
whole  cultivated  area  in  1881  larger  by 

1.400.000  acres  than  tliat  of  1871,  there  is  only 
an  increase  of  074,000  cattle,  balanced  by  a 
decrease  of  2,540,000  sheep.  Labour-saving 
machinery,  tlierefore,  ha.s  been  a far  more 
efficient  cause  of  loss  of  work  for  the  agricul- 
tural labourer  than  cliange  in  the  kind  of 
culture  can  liave  been. 

Again,  the  numbers  of  miners  in  tin,  lead, 
iron,  ami  copjier  are  greatly  reduced.  So  are 
workers  in  wool,  sillc,  and  lace,  boot-makers 
and  straw-j.ilaiters.  In  short,  making  allow- 
ance as  desired  by  the  Registrar-General  for 
the  exclusion  of  those  before  returned  as 
“indefinite,”  out  of  23,000,000  of  souls  in  1871, 
14,000,000  were  returned  as  having  some 
definite  occupation,  wliile  there  are  not  more 
than  12,000,000  out  of  26,000,000  so  returned 
in  1881. 

Now,  if  we  turn  to  the  main  source  of  mecha- 
nical jrower,  coal,  and  deduct  the  coal  exported 
from  the  quantity  won,  we  find  an  increase 
of  26  per  cent,  in  the  quantity  annually  retained 
for  our  own  consumiJtiou  in  the  decade.  It  is 
not  easy  to  state  with  accuri'acy  how  much  of 
the  135,000,000  tons  thus  returned  in  1881  was 
used  for  domestic  purposes,  for  transport,  and 
for  manufactures  of  a chemical  nature.  But 
allow  what  we  may  for  the  item.s,  the  increase 
in  steam  power,  as  indicated  by  the  increase 
in  the  home  consumption  of  coal,  must  have 
been  prodigious  ; and  the  figures  show  that 
it  has  had  the  effect  of  disxflacing,  rather  than 
of  facilitating,  labour. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  United  States,  We 
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have  not  at  hand  the  return  for  1871,  but  take 
the  decade  1870-1880  to  compare  with  our  own 
decade  1871-1881.  Tlie  coal  yield  of  the 
United  States  in  1880  was  very  nearly  double 
that  of  1870,  the  figures  being  33'3  million 
tons  for  the  earlier  year,  and  (io'S  million  tons 
for  the  later,  a growth  of  20  per  cent,  per 
annum,  pretty  nearly,  against  our  own  2i  per 
cent,  per  annum.  Nor  does  this  great  gain 
measure  the  elastic  vigour  of  the  American 
collieries.  The  65'3  millions  of  tons  of  1880 
have  grown  to  85'3  millions  in  1882.  This  is 
e<[ual  to  the  coal  production  of  the  United 
Kingdom  between  1862  and  1863.  In  another 
ten  years,  if  things  go  on  as  at  present,  the 
United  States  will  produce  more  coal  than  the 
United  Kingdom. 

To  complete  the  jiarallel  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  have  a classified  census  of  the  occupa- 
tions in  the  United  States,  to  compare  with 
that  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Meanwhile  we 
have  three  elements  out  of  four.  We  can 
compare  the  increase  of  mechanical  power, 
among  our.selve.s,  with  the  decrease  of  human 
industry.  Reduced  to  figures  (subject  to  cor- 
rection for  inaccuracy  of  returns)  we  find  that 
an  increase  at  the  rate  of  about  2i  per  cent, 
per  annum  in  steam-power,  coincides  with  a 
<lecrease  at  almost  exactly  the  same  rate 
(allowing  for  increase  of  population,  and 
decline  in  occupied  persons)  in  liuman  industry. 
No  doubt  the  nation  is  richer  for  the  change, 
in  the  ratio  of  the  difference  in  the  profit  on 
steam-power  and  on  human  labour.  But 
how  about  the  workers  ? An  ugly  hint  as  to 
this  is  given  by  the  statement  that  while 
12,000,000/.  were  expended  for  relief  of 
the  poor  in  En^dand  and  Wales  in  1871, 
14,400,000?.  were  so  expended  in  1881,  an 
increase  at  the  rate  of  20  per  cent,  in  ten 
years,  or  double  that  of  the  population. 

The  growth  of  mechanical  power,  as  mea- 
sured by  consumption  of  coal,  in  the  United 
States  and  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  a decade, 
has  been  96  per  cent,  in  the  former,  and  in  the 
latter  26  per  cent.  And  in  the  latter  the  num- 
ber of  emigrants  in  1881  wa.smore  than  50  per 
cent,  greater  than  that  in  1871, — the  respective 
numbers  being  (after  deduction  of  immigrants) 
198,608  in  the  earlier  year,  and  .305,409  in  the 
later.  The  latter  figure  is  hard  upon  that  of 
the  annual  increase  in  the  population  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  which  Wius  340,118  per 
annum  for  the  last  decade.  That  is  to  say, 
that  for  eveiy  two  souls  of  annual  increase, 
nearly  one  had  to  seek  his  living  abroad. 
While  we  have  not  the  same  minute  know- 
ledge of  the  population  of  the  United  States, 
we  yet  are  aware  that  coincidently  with  their 
increase  of  9lf  per  cent,  per  annum  in  the  source 
of  mechanical  power,  they  are  annually  re- 
ceiving from  foreign  countries  a large  number 
of  fresh  workers. 

If  it  he  asked,  What  is  the  good  of  all  this 
study,  we  have  no  specific  nostrum  to  propose. 
But  to  all  tho.‘=c  who  have  to  do  with  the  march 
of  industry,  and  who  can  rise  to  a somewhat 
higher  standpoint  than  that  of  the  ledger 
balance  for  the  year,  the  above  facts  will  prove 
of  startling  interest.  As  to  that,  indeed,  they 
have  affected  the  ledger  balances  of  1883. 
How  will  they  affect  those  of  1890,  or  of 
19001 


SOME  EARLY  SrECIFICATIONS  AND 
CONTRACTS  OE  MASTER-WORKMEN. 

Notwithstanding  the  assertions  of  some 
unprofessional  writers  who  have  favoured  the 
world  with  their  views  on  architectural  matters, 
plans  and  specifications  must  have  been  more 
or  less  in  use  from  the  • irliest  times  in  the 
construction  of  all  great  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
buildings.  Even  in  respect  to  ordinary  edifices, 
except  those  of  the  most  simple  and  common- 
place character,  a plan  and  directions  were 
indispensable  for  ihe  proper  carrying  out  of  the 
work.  Although  we  can  reconstruct  the  plans 
of  many  of  our  ecclesiastical  buildings  and 
castles  of  the  Middle  Ages,  even  from  the  out- 
line of  their  ruins,  yet  it  would  be  a great 
pleasure  to  architects  and  others  if  some  dis- 
covery of  MS.  materials  placed  them  in  pos- 
session of  a number  of  the  original  plans  and 
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specifications  of  these  buildings.  Much  con- 
jecture ha.s  existed  for  long  years  in  respect  to 
the  nature  of  the  preliminary  plans  of  our  early 
ecclesiastical  edifices,  and  whether  in  most  in- 
stances ecclesiastics  supplied  them,  or  master 
masons,  as  distinct  from  the  practitioners  of  the 
clerical  order.  We  have  historical  evidence 
enough  of  certain  distinguished  prelates,  and 
other  dignitaries,  founding  cathedrals,  and  of 
their  names  being  associated  with  these  and 
other  buildings  as  the  architects  thereof,  but 
we  sorely  lack  that  precise  information  which 
a modern  architect’s  plan  and  specification  fur- 
nishes us.  It  is,  in  fact,  absurd  to  think  that 
any  one  of  the  ecclesiastical  buildings  of  the 
Middle  Ages  was  commenced  without  a clearly 
defined  plan.  Our  pre.sent  inability  to  pro- 
duce plans  from  the  collections  of  home  and 
fi  reign  archives,  can  be  explained  from 
more  than  one  cause,  and  principally  when 
we  remember  the  wanton  and  widespread 
destruction  of  documents  that  took  place 
at  the  time  of  the  suppression  of  the 
monastic  orders.  We  contend  that  the  system 
tliat  now  obtains  in  respect  to  planning  a build- 
ing must  have,  more  or  less,  always  obtained, 
with  this  difierence,  that  the  practitioners  were 
different  and  the  routine  that  is  now  recog- 
nised had  not  developed,  because  each  age  gave 
rise  to  new  wants  and  modifications  in  the 
practice  of  every  profession.  In  the  hliddle 
Ages  we  had  many  ecclesiastics  well  versed  in 
drawing  and  the  princijiles  of  architecture,  and 
we  had  also  many  master  workmen,  or  crafts- 
men-architects,  who  knew  their  craft  both 
theoretically  and  practically.  The  master- 
masons  who  worked  in  large  numbers  on  our 
early  Gothic  edifices  were,  in  the  first  instance, 
no  doubt,  foreign  craftsmen  to  a great  extent  ; 
but,  as  time  advanced,  the  native  workmen 
completely  absorbed  the  foreign  element,  and 
became  so  strong  and  independent  that  they 
fonned  themselves  into  recognised  guilds  of 
trade.  The  old  term  “journeyman”  suggests 
much,  for  whenever  an  abbey  or  other  large 
ecclesiastical  building  was  contemplated  our 
early  masons  and  other  building  craftsmen 
migrated  thereto.  There  has  been  much  con- 
jecture over  the  word  Freemason,  but  it  is 
quite  certain  that  it  was  often  used  apart  from 
the  Masonic  Society  bearing  that  distinctive 
name.  Whether  the  word  “ Freemason  ” was 
derived  from  that  of  freestone  mason,  seeing 
that  the  great  majority  of  our  ecclesiastical 
buildings,  their  decorated  work  particularly, 
were  composed  of  an  ea.sily-worked  lime  or 
free  stone,  we  cannot  say,  although  the  matter 
is  suggestive.  Again  a free  mason  or  other 
free  workman  would  go  to  prove  a privilege  in 
early  clays,  as  contradistinguished  from  other 
workmen,  who  were  rather  bondsmen,  or 
obliged  to  work  at  the  will  of  their  feudal 
lords  and  masters.  As  in  ancient  Rome 
so  in  ^Mediaeval  England,  architects  and 
master  workmen  were  under  heavy  responsi- 
bilities to  jilan  and  execute  good  work,  as 
we  shall  show  presently.  The  architects  in 
ancient  Rome,  it  is  stated,  were  obliged  to 
warrant  their  private  buildings  for  ten  years, 
and  their  public  ones  for  fifteen.  Every  acci- 
dent arising  from  bad  construction  during 
these  periods  was  to  be  made  good  by  them  or 
their  heirs  ; and  if  they  were  unable  to  make 
the  necessary  repairs,  they  were  whipped, 
shaved,  and  banished.  We  have  a significant 
saying  recorded  of  Martial,  in  reference  to 
the  architectural  profession.  A friend  having 
consulted  him  on  the  employment  to  which 
he  should  put  his  son,  “Don’t  make  him  a 
poet  or  au  oi-ator,”  says  he;  “he  will  more 
quickly  learn  to  play  on  the  lyre  or  flute, 
and  thereby  enrich  himself.  But  if  the 
young  man  is  dull  and  heavy,  make  him  an 
architect.”  Are  we  to  argue  from  this  that 
even  from  an  early  age  the  practice  of  archi- 
tecture was  calculated  to  ripen  the  wits  of  a 
dull  young  man,  and  make  him  soon  “look 
alive  ” ? Whatever  may  have  been  the  exact 
sentiments  of  the  Romans  on  the  adoption  of 
architecture  a.s  a profession,  we  know  that  in 
the  present  day,  particularly  since  the  era 
when  dishonest  competitions  were  ushered  in, 
aspiring  and  respectable  young  architects  have 
had  good  reasons  afforded  to  them  for  evi- 
dencing a sharpness  in  their  wits. 
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But  to  return.  Apart  from  ecclesiastical 
buildings  and  castles,  the  carpenters  in  the 
Middle  Ages  in  the  British  Islands  were  tlie 
chief  constructors  of  houses,  the  domestic 
dwellings  of  the  people  being  generally  of  wood. 
An  early  and  very  interesting  specification  for 
building  a house  comes  down  to  us  in  the  civic 
records  of  London  of  the  2 Edward  II.,  1308. 
One  Simon  de  Canterbury,  a carpenter,  came 
before  the  mayor  and  aldermen  and  agreed 
that  he  would  make,  at  “ his  own  proper 
charges,  down  to  the  locks,  for  William  de 
Hanigtone,  pelterer  [skinner],  before  the  Feast 
of  Easter  [from  Jlartinma.';],  a hall  and  a room, 
with  a chimney  [cam/iio],  and  one  larder 
between  the  said  room,  and  one  sollar  over  the 
room  and  larder  ; also  one  oriole  at  the  end  ot‘ 
the  hall  beyond  the  high  bench,  and  one  step 
with  an  oriole  from  the  ground  to  the  door  of 
the  hall  aforesaid,  outside  of  that  hall  ; and 
two  enclosures  as  cellars  opposite  each  other 
beneath  the  hall,  and  one  enclosure  for  a 
sewer  with  two  pipes  leading  to  the  said  sewer, 
and  one  stable,  in  length  [not  stated]  between 
the  said  hall  and  the  old  kitchen,  and  12  ft. 
in  width,  with  a sollar  above  such  stable  and 
a garret  above  the  sollar  aforesaid,  and  at  one 
end  of  such  sollar  there  is  to  be  a kitchen  with 
a chimney,  and  there  is  to  be  an  oriole  between 
the  said  hall  and  the  old  chamber,  8 ft.  in 
width.”  The  above  specification  requires  a 
little  explanation  in  respect  to  some  terms 
used.  The  term  “sollar”  maymean  a.sun  parlour 
or  upper  room.  According  to  “Parker’s 
Glossary,”  in  Medireval  houses  the  sollar  wa.s 
usually  situated  behind  the  dais,  separated 
from  it  by  the  end  of  the  hall,  and  had  a cellar 
under  it.  Tlicse  two  stories  together  were 
frequently  not  so  high  as  the  hall,  leaving  the 
gable  of  the  lofty  roof  with  the  window  in  it 
far  above  them.  This,  says  our  authority,  was 
the  lord’s  chamber,  and  there  was  generally  a 
small  opening  from  the  sollar  into  the  hall, 
from  which  tlie  lord  could  overlook  the  pro- 
ceedings and  hear  all  that  passed.  The  oriole 
first -named  in  the  specification  was  very  likely 
a rece.ss  with  a hay-window,  the  second-named 
oriole  possibly  a kind  of  porch,  and  the  last- 
named  may  mean  a room  with  bay-windows. 

In  the  English  Mediieval  castles,  or  at  least 
in  some  of  them,  adjoining  to  the  great  cham- 
ber were  oratories,  and  these  were  lighted  by  a 
large  embowed  or  bay-window,  called  an  oriole 
or  oriel.  Old  Lydgate,  describing  a lady, 
writes, — 

“ In  her  oryall  there  she  was 

Closyed  well  with  royall  glas.” 

The  estimate  or  sum  that  Simon  de  Canterbuiy 
was  to  receive  for  his  work  was  “9/.  5s.  4c1. 
sterling,  half  a hundred  of  eastern  marten  skins, 
fur  for  a woman’s  hood,  and  fur  for  a robe  for 
him,  the  said  Simon,”  &c.  Money  must  have 
had  a great  purchasing  value  in  the  commence- 
ment of  the  fourteenth  century,  but  the  car- 
penter master-workman  was  condescending 
enough  to  take  kind  as  well  as  money  from 
the  wealthy  City  pelterer.  As  the  house  was 
nearly  all  of  timber,  the  interval  between 
Martinmas  and  Easter  gave  ample  time  for  it-s 
completion. 

In  some  of  the  agreements  between  the 
master-workmen  and  their  ecclesiastical  and 
lordly  patrons  in  the  Middle  Ages,  many  of  the 
terms  arc  so  obscure  or  obsolete  in  respect  to 
workmanship  that  their  import  can  be  barely 
conjectured.  Probably  not  a few  of  the 
technical  terms  used  were  provincial  or  local, 
and  not  generally  understood  over  the  coun- 
try. In  the  agreement  between  the  Clom- 
missioners  of  Richard,  Duke  of  York,  and 
W.  Horwood,  free  mason,  for  the  building  of 
the  chapel  in  the  college  of  Fotheringhay,  the 
latter  stipulates  in  severely-binding  terms  : 
“To  yield  up  hys  body  to  prison  at  my  lord’s 
wyll,  and  all  his  moveable  goods,”  in  case  of 
non-performance  ; and  furiher  : “ he  shall 
neyther  sett  raor  nor  fewer  freemasons,  rogh- 
setters,  ne  leys  thereupon  but  as  shall  be 
ordeigiied.”  The  duke  was  to  find  all  mate- 
rials, “ rope.s,  holts,  scaffolds,  gynnes,  &cc.,  and 
all  other  werke  that  longjth  to  such  a body, 
nave,  isles  [aisles],  &cc.” 

In  the  earlier  periods  of  the  Gothic  style,  it 
would  appear  from  certain  pe.ssages  in  the 
annals  of  some  of  our  ecclesiastical  estnljlish- 
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nients,  that  the  members  of  the  orders  and  the 
monks  took  a more  active  part  in  the  plannin;^ 
and  execution  of  the  works  than  at  a later  date, 
even  in  sundry  instances  working  at  the 
masonic  craft  wdth  their  own  hands.  As 
Gothic  architecture  developed,  and  passed 
into  the  richly  Decorated  and  the  Late  Per- 
pendicular florid  periods,  the  responsibility 
of  much  of  the  work  executed  devolved  upon 
the  master-workmen  employed.  In  the  short 
era  that  culminated  in  what  is  known  as  fan- 
vaulting,  master-masons  of  great  repute  bound 
themselves  in  stringent  terms  to  complete  their 
work  in  a stipulated  time  for  stated  sums. 
The  names  of  a few  of  these  great  master- 
masons  have  reached  us,  and  their  memories 
deserve  to  live.  In  connexion  with  the  vaulting 
at  St.  George’s  Chapel,  Windsor  ; the  choir  of 
Winchester  ; Henry  VII.’s  Chapel  Westmin- 
ster ; and  King’s  College  Chapel,  Cambridge, 
there  is  exquisite  work,  and  with  the  most  of  it 
certain  master-masons’  names  occur,  as  if  they 
were  the  head  of  their  profession  at  the  time. 
In  respect  to  the  work  at  King’s  College  Chapel, 
there  is  an  indenture,  dated  1513,  by  which 
-J.  Wastell  and  Henry  Severick  engage  to 
finish  the  vaulting  in  three  years,  to  be  paid 
1200/.,  100/.  for  each  severy  upon  its  com- 
pletion, “and  so  from  tyrae  to  tyme  until  all 
the  twelve  severeys  be  fully  and  parfytly  made 
and  performed.”  The  names  of  John  Hylmer 
and  William  Vertue,  free  masons,  are  associated 
with  the  work  at  St.  George’s  Chapel.  They 
undertook  the  roof  of  the  choir  for  TOO/,  in  1506, 
iind  bound  themselves  to  complete  it  before 
Christmas,  1508.  On  the  chapels  and  halls  of 
All  Souls  and  Magdalene,  Oxford,  worked  three 
skilful  master-masons,— John  Druel  and  Roger 
Keys,  on  the  former,  and  William  Orchyarde 
on  the  latter.  They  were  employed  by 
Chicheley  and  Wayneflete,  who  endeavoured 
with  some  success  to  follow  the  great  examples 
in  Gothic  set  them  by  Wykeham.  Some  of 
the  superb  vaulted  work  on  which  Wastell 
and  Severick  were  engaged  at  the  close  of 
Henry  VII.’s  reign  was  finished  in  the  suc- 
ceeding reign,  but  it  was  not  long  until  a 
pelting  storm  of  destruction  swept  over  the 
land  under  the  regime  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  tlie 
practice  of  a glorious  style  of  architecture 
peri.-ihed  almost  out  of  sight,  save  in  debased 
fonn.s.  In  an  indenture  by  Henry  VIII.  to 
J.  Wastell  and  Henry  Severick,  it  states  : — 
‘‘The  vaulting  to  be  sett  up  after  the  best 
handlying  and  forme  of  good  werkmanship 
according  to  the  plat  [plan]  thereof,  made  and 
signed  by  the  hands  of  the  lords  executors  of 
the  will  of  Henry  VII.”  In  an  indenture  of  the 
5th  of  Henry  VIII.  to  J.  Wasted,  the  vaulting 
of  two  porches  and  seven  chapels  is  put  down 
at  20/.  each,  and  there  was  a binding  in  400/. 
penalty,  and  to  keep  forty  freemasons  “ con- 
tinualiie  working  on  the  same.”  The  building 
workmen  of  the  period  to  which  we  ore 
jdluding  could  not  work  and  leave  oft'  when 
tliey  liked,  and  they  were  held  responsible  for 
bad  conduct  and  workmanship.  The  following 
items  show  the  subordination  of  the  masons  to 
their  masters  : — “ And  in  case  any  mason  or 
other  labourer  shall  be  found  unprofytable,  or 
any  of  such  yll  demeanour,  whereby  the  werke 
should  be  hindered  or  the  company  misordered, 
cot  dooing  their  dutyes,  &c.,  then  the  said 
surveyor  to  endeavor  himself  to  perfourm  them 
by  such  wayes  as  hath  byn  there  used  before 
this  tyme.”  Henry  VII.  has  been  accused  of 
excessive  avarice,  but  wo  find  him  engaged 
during  the  whole  of  his  reign  in  mai'oilicent 
architectural  works  at  both  Windsor  and 
Westminster,  and  providing  in  his  will  ample 
means  for  the  completion  of  the  work  at 
Kings’  College,  Cambridge.  AJthouf'h 
marvels_  in  stone  vaulting  justly  excite  our 
admiration,  we  have  several  splendid 
examples  of  open  timber  roofing  in  this 
country,  which  go  to  prove  that  our  master 
workmen  of  the  carpenters’  craft  were  not 
interior  in  geometrical  knowledge  and  con- 
structive  skill  to  their  masonic  brethren  of  the 
building  art. 

The  conditions  that  obtained  in  architectural 
practice  and  construction  in  the  fourteenth, 
nltcenth,  and  sixteenth  centuries  are  not 
po.^s^ible  now',  but  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
public  spirit  and  love  of  art  that  inspired  great 


founders,  architects,  and  building  workmen  of  | possible,  seems  somehow  to  have  dropped  out 
old  should  not  be  evoked  again  for  the  credit  of  the  minds  of  the  French  philanthropists. 

of  the  State  and  the  common  weal.  

The  long  list  of  accidents  during  the  recent 
gale  affords  disagreeably  practical  hints  as  to 
the  vexed  subject  of  wind  pressure.  Among 
the  accidents  are  two  very  .similar  and  un- 
usual ones,  eases  in  wliich  pedestrians  were 
blown  ofi"  their  feet  and  under  the  wheels  of 
vehicles  ; one  case,  that  of  a man  who  was 
blown  down  in  front  of  a tramcar  while 
crossing  High-street,  Whitechapel,  resulting  in 
very  serious  injury.  A horse  and  van  crossing 
Blackfriars-bridge  were  turned  over  on  the 
road.  A similar  accident  at  Portsmouth  cost 
the  driver  his  life,  the  cart  being  blown  over 
on  him  ; and  other  cases  of  the  same  kind 
are  reported,  fortunately  without  loss  of 
life.  We  should  like  to  have  more  definite 
information  about  the  report  of  a railway 
engine-driver,  mentioned  in  some  of  the 
daily  papers,  to  the  effect  that  his  engine 
was  at  times  “ nearly  brought  to  a stand- 
still” by  the  force  of  the  wind,  and  that 
when  caught  by  a side  wind  there  was 
some  danger  of  some  of  the  carriages  being 
blown  off  the  i-ails.  That  of  course  must  have 
been  by  overturning,  which  would  sooner 
happen  than  the  lifting  of  the  flange  over  the 
rail,  at  all  events.  But  that  the  wind  could 
really  operate  so  forcibly  upon  the  compara- 
tively narrow  area  of  the  front  of  an  engine 
as  to  overcome  its  weight,  momentum,  and 
mechanical  power  to  such  a degree  as  the 
report  would  indicate,  seems  rather  proble- 
matical. The  question  ha.^,  of  course,  some 
bearing  on  the  caiuses  of  the  too  memorable 
calamity  of  the  Tay  Bridge. 


NOTES. 

The  new  street  from  King  William-street  to 
the  Tower  was  formally  opened  on  Friday,  last 
week,  liy  a small  party  of  those  officially,  or 
otherwise  directly  interested  in  the  matter, 
including  Sir  E.  Watkin,  M.P.,  and  the  repre- 
sentatives of  various  railway  companies,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers,  &c. 
The  street  has  been  made  at  the  cost  of  the 
Metropolitan  and  District  Railways,  the  Com- 
missioners of  Sewers,  and  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works.  According  to  a newspaper 
report,  it  was  generally  admitted  that  a wide 
and  excellent  street  Imd  been  secured,  “and 
one  which  would  tend,  to  some  extent,  to 
alleviate  the  congested  traffic  of  the  neighbour- 
hood.” This  sentence  is  an  example  of  that 
curious  and  innocent  superstition  which  crops 
up  every  now  and  then  in  reference  to  Metro- 
politan improvements,  that,  to  “ relieve  con- 
gested traffic,”  it  is  only  necessary  to  make  a 
new  street  in  contact  with  the  point  of  “con- 
gestion.” It  does  not  seem  to  occur  to  many 
people  to  consider  whether  the  operation  of  the 
said  street  will  be  to  take  traffic  away  from  or 
to  bring  traffic  up  to,  the  point  of  pressure. 
The  pressure  at  the  neighbourhood  referred  to 
is  mainly  owing  to  the  convergence  of  several 
crowded  streets  upon  the  access  to  London 
Bridge,  and  this  is  to  he  “relieved”  by 
bringing  yet  another  thoroughfare  to  meet  the 
others  at  the  same  point,  at  the  cost  of  a 
million  and  a quarter.  That  part  of  the  traffic 
which  wishes  to  go  from  that  jioint  to  the 
Tower  will,  no  doubt,  be  benefited,  but  what 
proportion  is  that  of  the  whole  ? 

It  is  with  unfeigned  regret,  for  more  reasons 
than  one,  that  we  record  the  fact  that  the 
Royal  Academy,  at  their  general  meeting  on 
Wednesday  last,  not  only  again  ignored  the 
claims  of  Mr.  Alfred  Hunt  to  such  distinction 
as  associateship  in  their  body  may  be  supposed 
to  confer,  but,  as  if  the  more  to  mark  the 
slight,  elected  a landscape-painter  who,  to  say 
the  least,  had  no  claims  to  the  compliment  in 
any  way  commensurate  with  those  of  the  highly- 
gifted  and  sensitive  man  of  genius  whom  they 
refuse  to  adopt.  Mr.  Colin  Hunter,  the  new 
Associate,  is  a mannerist  with  a somewhat  novel 
and  powerful  style,  and  that  is  all.  The  con- 
trast between  his  and  Mr.  Hunt’s  chums  might 
be  effectively  shown  even  by  the  juxtaposition 
of  two  pictures  in  last  year’s  Academy,  the 
“ North-country  Stream  ” with  its  finished  and 
delicate  study  of  every  portion  of  the  scene, 
and  the  “ Pebbled  Shore  ” of  the  new  A.R.A., 
with  waves  in  parallel  ridges  of  something  that 
looked  hard  and  frozen,  as  if  one  could  step 
over  it  but  for  the  uncomfortable  walking  on 
such  sharp  edges.  But  how  would  it  be  if 
Mr.  Colin  Hunter’s  pictures  were  collected  in 
one  room,  as  Mr.  Hunt’s  are  now  ? Such  an 
experiment  would  jirove  tolerably  convincing, 
we  suspect.  Mr.  Hunt  can  afl'ord  to  wait, 
perhaps.  We  are  not  so  sure  that  the  Academy 
can.  In  the  matter  of  landscape,  they  seem 
bent  on  stultifying  themselves. 


From  a report  under  Iieading  “Continental 
Note.s,”  in  another  column,  it  would  appear 
that,  to  a certain  extent,  the  thoughts  and  sug- 
gestions on  the  subject  of  dwellings  of  the 
poor,  which  are  so  much  tossed  about  among 
ourselves  at  present,  are  being  repeated  in  a 
kind  of  parallel  column  in  Paris,  leading  to 
conclusions  similar,  in  great  measure,  to  those 
which  we  have  advocated.  The  general  ten- 
dency of  the  meeting  on  the  subject  at  the 
Acadt'inie  des  Sciences  Morales  et  Politiques 
was  towards  preferring  private  action  to  State 
interference,  condemning  the  hasty  demolition 
of  habitations  without  making  provision  to 
replace  them,  and  emphasising  the  importance 
of  the  moral  improvement  of  the  lower  orders, 
as  in  the  long  run  the  most  certain  means  of 
elevating  their  condition.  The  factor  of 


A ciRCUL.iR  announcing  the  impending  ap- 
pear.ance  of  a new  English  dictionary,  which 
has  been  in  preparation  “for  a quarter  of  a 
century,”  accompanied  by  a specimen  page  of 
the  work,  tlireatens  an  eclipse  of  Walker  and 
the  other  worthies  who  have  grappled  with 
the  English  language.  The  new  dictionary  is 
edited  by  Dr.  Murray,  President  of  the  Philo- 
logical Society,  and  numbers  some  brilliant 
names  among  its  contributors  ; though,  a.s  the 
preparations  of  a quarter  of  a century  have 
not  got  fiirther  than  the  promise  of  a Part  L, 
taking  us  from  “A  ” to  “Ant,”  most  of  us  may 
fear  that  we  shall  have  gone  a good  deal 
farther  than  that  before  the  end  of  the  work 
appears.  The  specimen  page,  however,  indi- 
cates that  the  dictionary,  if  carried  through 
on  the  same  lines,  may  be  a storehouse  of 
valuable  information  for  our  great-grand- 
children, if  they  should  have  any  bookshelves 
large  enougli  to  hold  it.  The  intention  seems 
to  be  to  elucidate  the  entire  scientific  history 
of  each  word  ; indeed,  the  matter  under  the 
head  “ alum  ” might  be  supposed  to  come  out 
of  a chemical  dictionary.  There  are,  we  may 
suggest,  a host  of  words  connected  with  art 
and  architecture  which  may  afford  ample  scope 
for  the  learning  and  ingenuity  of  the  con- 
tributors. 


OxE  of  those  pleasant  little  jokes  which 
occasionally  enliven  the  dull  history  of  archi- 
tectural competitions  reaches  us  from  lu 
certain  town  in  Yorkshire,  where  there  has 
been  an  exciting  struggle  among  the  local 
architects  for  the  commission  for  a proposed 
new  Board  School,  the  cost  of  which  was  not 
to  exceed  1,000/.,  on  which  sum  the  successful 
architect  was  to  receive  three  per  cent.  Much 
spirit  and  ener^  seems  to  have  been  evoked 
in  the  struggle  lor  this  prize,  and  when  three 
sets  of  drawings  were  at  last  selected,  out  of 
the  number  sent  in  by  aspiring  candidates  for 
fame,  it  was  found,  “ to  the  great  surprise  of 
the  committee”  (extraordinary  how  committees 
continue  to  be  surprised  on  such  occasions) 
that  all  three  designs  were  by  the  same  firm. 
Our  own  surprise,  and  that  of  most  people  wlio 
have  any  regard  for  the  dignity  of  the  archi- 
tectural profession,  would  not  be  that  all  the 
three  selected  designs  should  be  “ found  to  be” 
by  one  favoured  firm,  so  much  as  that  any  firm 
should  take  the  trouble  to  send  in  three  designs 
forthepurpose  of  hookingso  small,  insignificant, 


educational  improvement,  without  which  the  and  unrespectable  a bait.  The  history  of 
moral  and  hygienic  improvement  is  hardly  architectural  competitions  repeats  itself  a ^ood 
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deal,  Lut  it  does  not  usually  repeat  itself  quite 
113  much  as  this. 

A CORRESPONDENT  froiii  Hammersmith  calls 
our  attention  to  a recent  decision  of  one  of  the 
magistrates  of  that  district,  Mr.  Shiel,  to  the 
effect  that  “ a way  8 ft.  wide  may  have  build- 
ings erected  alongside  of  it  because  it  is  an  old 
way.”  A summons,  it  appear.^,  was  taken  out 
under  Sections  25  and  26  Viet.,  cap.  102,  which 
is  to  the  effect  that‘‘iN’o  existing  road,  passage, 
or  way  being  of  less  width  than  40  ft.  shall  be 
hereafter  formed  or  laid  out  for  building  as 
a street  for  the  purposes  of  a carriage-traffic 
imless  such  road  or  way  be  widened  to  the 
full  extent  of  40  ft.,  or  for  the  purposes  of  foot 
traffic  only  unless  such  passage  or  way  be 
widened  to  the  full  width  of  20  ft.”  The 
reading  of  the  Act  seems  to  our  perhaps  not 
legally  constituted  mind  conclu.sive  in  favour 
of  the  necessity  of  widening  the  road,  and  pre- 
serving, as  our  correspondent  says,  “ rivers  and 
reservoirs  of  air”  amid  a district  where  build- 
ing is  rapidly  increasing ; otherwise,  what  does 
the  phrase  “existing  road”  mean?  If  Mr. 
Shiel  can  make  out  his  reading  to  be  good 
law,  so  much  the  worse  f(.»r  the  law.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  bad  sanitation. 


There  seems  to  have  been  a sort  of  “ Bedt 
case”  going  on  at  New  York,  in  which  ancient, 
instead  of  modern,  statues  were  concerned.  The 
casus  belli  Vi'AS  the  genuine  or  fallacious  charac- 
ter of  the  numerous  statues  and  pieces  of  statues 
brought  by  General  Cesnola  from  Cyprus,  and 
■which  our  unenlightened  Government  allowed 
to  pass  over  the  waters  to  the  enlightenment 
of  the  American  mind.  A Mr.  Feuardent, 
apparently  gifted  with  an  impulsive  character 
answering  to  his  rather  alarming  name,  has 
been  asserting  for  three  years  back  that  Gene- 
ral Cesnola’s  collection  of  statues  was  “ a 
fraudulent  patchwork  of  unrelated  parts.” 
These  be  very  bitter  words,  certainly,  and  it  is 
no  wonder  that  General  Cesnola  should  have 
been  moved  to  declaring  that  Mr.  Feuardent’s 
statements  were  “ malicious  ” ; an  opinion 
which  had  some  ground  in  the  fact  that  the 
latter  had  been  much  chagrined  by  having 
lectured  on  a small  figure  in  the  collection 
under  the  impression  it  represented  “Hope,” 
whereas,  when  put  into  a bath  and  well  scoured, 
the  figixre  came  out,  in  the  opinion  of  experts, 
as  “Venus.”  On  the  other  hand,  it  certainly 
seems  that  General  Cesnola,  or  his  acolytes, 
had  been  guilty  of  grave  indiscretions. 
In  order  to  get  the  collection  into  the  best 
“form”  for  a public  inspection,  somewhat 
hasty  inferences  seem  to  have  been  drawm  ; 
the  legs  of  Ilercule.s  were  put  on  wrong,  and 
a broken  dove  in  the  hand  of  a Venus  statue 
was  supplied  with  a wooden  tail  and  covered 
with  whitewash.  General  Cesnola,  no  doubt, 
was  personally  innocent  of  these  well-meant 
attempts  at  restoration,  but,  like  a candidate 
accused  of  bribery,  he  has  had  to  be  reponsible 
for  his  agents.  From  a patriotic  point  of  view, 
however,  it  is  disappointing  to  find  that  the 
last  few  weeks  have  rehabilitated  “ Cesnola 
among  the  broken  gods  ” in  the  eyes  of  the 
{esthetes  of  New  York,  and  we  cannot  flatter 
mmselves  that  w’e  have  escaped  being  taken  in 
by  refusing  to  purchase  the  collection.  A cor- 
respondent of  the  Times  tells  us  that  the  trial 
Wiis  a very  dull  affair,  excejit  at  the  moments 
when  this  or  that  statue  or  part  of  a statue  was 
unveiled  for  in.«pection  ; but  he  anticipates 
that  there  will  be  a revival  of  interest  when 
“ the  stalwart  Mr.  Bangs  ” and  “ the  keen  ilr. 
Choate  ” declaim  for  the  plaintiff  and  defendant 
respectively.  The  opinion  of  Mr.  Bangs  and 
j\Ir.  Choate  on  the  authenticity  of  ancient 
C'ypriqte  sculpture  will,  no  doubt,  be  of  much 
value,  and  we  shall  look  with  interest  for  this 
promised  lesson  in  arclueology. 


The  Manchester  Ship  Canal  Bill  passed  the 
Examiners  for  the  Standing  Orders  Committee 
on  the  24th  of  January,  and  -^vill  thus  come 
before  the  Committee  some  six  weeks  earlier  in 
the  session  than  was  the  case  last  year.  In 
addition  to  this  good  start,  the  promoters  have 
this  year  supplied  several  important  defects  in 
the  first  Bill.  A sum  of  1,. 300,000/.  is  provided 


for  the  improvements  in  the  estuary  required 
in  order  to  insure  -a  navigable  channel  from 
Manchester  to  the  sea.  An  equal  sum  is 
alloted  for  the  construction  of  docks  and  waro- 
honses  at  Manchester  and  at  Warrington. 
Upwards  of  16,000/.  is  allowed  for  the  con- 
struction of  roads  from  the  docks  to  Manchester 
and  Salford,  and  water  entrance  to  Manchester 
is  also  designed.  These  points  were  omitted 
in  the  first  Bill.  A lift  is  also  shown  in  the 
plans  to  provide  for  the  crossing  of  the  Bridg- 
water Canal  over  the  ship  canal  at  Barton,  the 
site  of  the  famous  aqueduct,  by  Brindley, 
which  has  already  been  widened  twice  since 
its  first  construction.  The  total  estimate  for 
the  enterprise  now  stands  at  6,904,000/. 


SKETCHES  AND  STUDIES  IN  SPAIN. 

LOGRONO. — NAVARRE. 

Spain,  although  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
interesting  of  European  countries,  is  yet  one  of 
the  least  studied  and  generally  known.  Excep- 
tions made  of  the  Alhambra,  Sevilla,  Cordoba, 
and  the  cathedrals  of  Burgos,  Toledo,  and  some 
others,  it  ■would  not  be  so  very  far  wrong  to  say 
that  Spain  is  an  unknoi\Ti  country.  Notwith- 
standing the  labours  of  Ford,  Prescott,  Street, 
and  the  sketches  of  Washington  Irving  and 
Longfellow,  the  student  comes  across  evidence 
every  day  of  the  wealth  of  materials  still  un- 
worked. When  we  reflect  that  cities,  such  as 
Malaga  and  Cadiz,  are  among  the  oldest  in 
Europe  (we  are  here  speaking  of  their  existence 
as  cities,  not  of  their  actual  walls)  ; that  the 
Phoenicians  had  colonies  in  Spain  3,000  years 
ago  5 and  that  the  Basque  race,  like  the 
language,  is,  probably,  the  oldest  to  be  found 
throughout  the  Continent,  a feeling  of  surprise 
is  natural  on  finding  its  antiquities  and  art 
remains  so  little  generally  known. 

At  Eoccadillo,  on  an  eminence  favourably 
situated  at  the  north  end  of  Gibraltar  Bay,  not 
only  are  still  found  remains  of  a Eoman  amphi- 
theatre, but  likewise  the  walls  of  a citadel, 
referred  by  Ford  to  the  Phcenicians.  Walls  of 
like  character  are  to  be  found  in  Honda 
(Andalusia)  and  in  Estolla  (Navarre). 

The  foundation  of  Ronda  is  referred  by  the 
above  authority  to  the  Moors,  but  that  opinion 
seems  at  variance  -with  the  facts.  The  whole 
aspect  of  this  ancient  city,  its  walls,  gates,  and 
the  bricks  of  which  it  is  built,  are  all  evidently 
Roman.  The  Arabs  merely  altered  and  added 
to  the  pre-existing  Roman  city.  Finally,  the 
ancient  walls,  yet  seen  in  the  citadel,  seem  to 
date  back  its  foundations  long  before  the 
Romans  came  to  Spain. 

Looking  now  towards  the  north,  wo  may  call 
attention  to  the  Ebro  Valley  about  Logrono,  as 
full  of  interest,  geologically  and  historically. 
Those  peculiar  mounds,  occasionally, — as  in  the 
case  of  Aosta,  in  Italy, — reaching  to  mountains 
and  called  moraines,  abound  on  every  side,  indi- 
catingthc  action  of  far-extending  glaciers  in  ages 
long  ago.  Beneath  one  of  these  mounds,  not  far 
away  from  the  forenamed  city,  flows  the  Ebro, 
and  the  constant  action  of  its  waters  during 
ages  unknown  has  worn  away  the  clay,  drift, 
and  hard  conglomerate  rock,  so  as  to  leave 
exposed  a precipitous  face  of  reddish  cliff.  The 
summit  has  been  fortified,  and  remains  of  an 
ancient  city  are  there  found.  According  to 
tradition,  follo'wed  by  some  writers  and  pre- 
served in  the  name  of  the  place,  this  is  the  site 
of  ancient  Cantabria,  capital  of  the  province 
so-called.  Logrono  (Lucronium)  is  Latin,  the 
general  opinion  being  that  its  site, — on  the 
opposite  or  right  bank  nf  the  Ebro, — is  the  same 
as  that  of  Julio-Briga. 

Logrono  once  possessed  a goodly  share  of 
Gothic  fanes,  dating,  like  most  of  the  finest 
examples  of  that  style,  from  the  thirteenth 
C2ntnry.  These  have  been  so  much  changed 
and  disfigured  by  Renaissance  additions,  as  not 
only  to  destroy  the  original  fine  effect,  but  so 
also  as  to  render  their  history  and  parentage 
difficult  to  trace.  Among  the  most  lamentable 
effects  of  the  Renaissance  phase  in  Spain 
was  that  of  loading  the  interior  of  churches 
with  heavy,  incongruous  choirs,  often  seen  in 
the  very  middle  of  the  edifice,  with  a passage 
from  the  high  altar  railed  off  for  the  use  of  the 
choristers.  The  Logrono  churches  have  suffered 
greatly  in  this  respect,  especially  so  Santa 
Maria  de  la  Redonda,  which,  notwithstanding 
the  height  of  its  nave  and  aisles,  appears 
deformed,  on  account  probably  of  its  coro  and 


trascoro  (or  semicircle  of  chapels  behind  th, 
choir,  and  at  its  west  end)  having  been  carve 
out  of  the  original  stately  Gothic  fane' 
Santiago  has  suffered  less  than  the  Redonda' 
due  to  the  fact  that  its  original  thirteenth- 
century  character  has  been  more  respected. 
Santa  Maria  del  Palacio  still  boasts  a Mediasval 
spire  and  one  side  of  a thirteenth-century 
cloister.  The  interior  of  the  church  exhibits  a 
characteristic  study.  From  the  doorway  an 
atrium  behind  the  Renaissance  choir,  with 
openings  into  the  aisles,  leads  to  the  cloister 
before  mentioned.  From  this  atrium  you  see 
Romanesque,  Gothic,  and  Renaissance  mingled 
together  in  a strange  medley.  It  is  thus  appa- 
rent that  the  twelfth  century  created  the 
original  church;  then  came  the  thirteenth, 
with  its  influence,  resulting  apparently  in  a 
rebuilding  or  enlargement  of  the  original ; the 
fourteenth  added  some  arches  and  ornaments  ; 
until,  at  last,  came  the  Renaissance,  bringing  in 
its  overweighted  domes,  piers,  and  masonry, 
and  so  throwing  a cloud  over  the  once  peerless 
beauty  of  the  Medimval  temple. 

Before  we  pass  on  to  another  province,  we 
may  express  our  regret  at  the  recent  incon- 
siderate destruction  of  a valuable  monument, — 
in  some  respects  the  moat  valuable  Logrono 
contained, — the  ancient  stone  bridge  of  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries.  Owing  to 
some  dilapidations  in  the  half  furthest  from  the 
city,  it  was  determined  to  S'weep  away  the 
Mediieval  structure,  replacing  it  by  another  with 
arches  of  'wider  span.  This  resolution  would 
not  have  been  so  regrettable  were  it  not  that 
the  old  bridge,  with  its  castellated  turrets  and 
embattled  parapet,  had  been  the  scene,  on 
more  than  one  occasion,  of  memorable  feats  of 
arms  against  the  French.  Hence  it  has  figured 
upon  the  shield  of  the  city’s  arms  since  the 
days  of  Charles  V.  The  original  round-arch 
bridge  of  the  twelfth  century  had  been  widened, 
strengthened  by  massive  angular  buttresses, 
and  in  part  replaced  by  pointed  arches  in  the 
next  century,  and  so  in  some  measure  deserved 
preservation,  apart  from  its  historical  memories, 
redounding  so  much  to  the  city’s  glory. 

Navarre  contains  Mediseval  remains  of  great 
interest.  Its  capital,  Pamplona,  owns  several 
fine  churches,  the  cathedral  being,  as  to  its  in- 
terior, one  of  the  most  pleasing,  and  its  Gothic 
of  the  purest,  we  have  so  far  come  across  in 
Spain.  On  the  day  of  our  visit  we  saw  carried 
out  of  the  cathedral  pillars  and  other  portions 
of  an  altar,  exactly  in  the  style  of  the  ivory 
diptychs  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries. 

But  the  ruined  Cistercian  Monastery  of 
Iranza,  some  six  miles  northwest  of  Estella, 
situated  in  the  depths  of  a retired  and  sombre 
valley,  contains  remains  of  extreme  beanty, 
hardly  excelled  by  the  finest  Gothic  works  of 
more  northern  lands.  Here,  too,  we  meet  with 
Romanesque,  in  process  of  developing  into 
Gothic.  “Round-arch  Gothic,”  one  was 
tempted  to  call  it,  in  the  style  of  Mr.Ferguason. 
However,  the  illusion  was  of  short  duration; 
the  round  arch  evidently  belonged  to  the  work 
of  one  century,  the  Gothic  to  that  of  another. 
After  all,  then,  it  is  Mr.  Ruskin  who  wins  the 
palm,  and  Round-arch  architecture  is  Roman- 
esque, while  Pointed  is  Gothic.  At  Iranza  the 
ruined  cloisters  are  the  chief  attraction.  The 
delicacy  of  the  window  tracery  and  the  carved 
capitals  we  never  remember  to  have  seen  sur- 
passed. Our  chief  delight  was  that  of  meeting 
with  Gothic  of  so  pure  a type,  so  far  south  as 
Spanish  Navarre. 

Estella  itself  is  eminently  interesting  from 
every  point  of  view.  Nestling  in  a crescent- 
shaped  valley,  and  fortified  by  mountains  on 
every  side,  its  naturally  strong  position  doubt- 
less attracted  settlers  from  time  immemorial. 
To  the  eye  of  the  artist  or  the  poet,  the  charms 
of  the  vivid  impressions  produced  by  its  deeply- 
indented  mountain  outlines,  contrasting  with 
the  verdure  of  the  crescent  below,  hounded  by 
the  winding  Ega,  must  prove  irresistible.  To 
the  student  of  Medimval  art  its  attractions 
could  hardly  be  surpassed.  In  the  Middle  Ages 
Estella  and  its  vicinity  were  remarkable  for 
religious  foundations.  Some  of  these  we  now 
proceed  to  study. 

"We  commence  with  the  ruined  Convent  of 
Santo  Domingo.  This  was  one  of  the  magni- 
ficent edifices  which  the  piety  of  the  Middle 
Ages  spread  abroad  in  all  Catholic  lands.  To 
give  an  idea  of  the  splendour  of  its  propor- 
tions, it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  refectory 
measured  some  130  ft.  long ; the  convent 
church,  160  ft. ; and  that  the  ruins  include  a 
third  grand  division  in  two  stories,  on  the 
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I west  side,  starting  for  the  north-west  angle, 
I probably  devoted  to  the  use  of  novices. 

The  style  is  fully-developed  Gothic  of  the 
I thirteenth  century,  though  the  slender  pillars 
1 of  the  western  doorway,  seem  almost  to  point 
I to  a later  development.  There  is  a tomb  in 
I the  Decorated  style  on  the  north  side  of  the 
i church,  with  a mutilated  statue  of  a patroness 
I beneath  the  richly-worked  canopy  3 and  another, 
1 on  the  same  side,  of  a father  prior  : both 
1 abandoned  to  neglect,  mutilation,  desecration. 
[ The  Gothic  seen  in  the  lofty  arches,  windows, 

I and  doorways  is  pure  and  noble  in  sentiment, 

I though  the  delicacy  in  detail  is  less  striking  than 
at  Iranza. 

The  situation  of  Santo  Domingo  on  the  steep 
side  of  the  line  of  metamorphic  cliffs  to  the  east 
and  south-east  of  Estella  is  very  advantageous. 
A feeling  of  regret  came  over  the  mind  on  view- 
ing the  beautiful  chapter-house  desecrated  and 
ruined,  gigantic  ivy  filling  up  the  apertures  of 
its  elegant  trefoiled  windows,  the  geometric 
forms  sawed  u;p  by  modern  ignorance  and 
avarice. 

Immediately  below  Santo  Domingo,  and 
seeming  almost  part  of  its  appurtenances  is 
San  Sepulcro,  the  walls  of  which,  part  of  an 
exterior  arch,  and  remains  of  round  pillars, 
with  also  two  ancient  statues  outside  (dating 
from  about  the  tenth  century)  are  all  Roman- 
esque, while  the  faQade  towards  the  street  is 
(Jothic  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  doorway 
is  the  finest,  most  deeply-recessed,  and  purest 
Gothic  portal  in  Estella.  It  consists  of  six 
pairs  of  slender  shafts  on  either  side,  a string  of 
angels  crowning  the  point  of  the  arch.  In  the 
tymjianuin  are  subjects  in  relief  in  three  tiers,  the 
Crucifixion  in  the  topmost  5 hell,  flanked  by  a 
scene  from  the  Resurrection,  in  the  middle  5 and 
oracles,  or  figures  in  supplication,  below.  On 
each  side  of  the  doorway,  and  high  in  the 
facade,  are  figures  of  the  apostles  beneath 
Gothic  canopies,  all  in  the  style  of  the  time. 
The  interior  presents  nothing  of  special  in- 
terest, the  general  sentiment  is  Romanesque, 
with  modem  alterations  and  additions. 

Our  illustration  shows  a view  of  the  CaUe  del 
Mercado,  Logrono,  in  the  strong  sunbght  and 
contrasting  shadows  of  a southern  clime.  Its 
leading  feature  is  the  south  side  and  towers  of 
Santa  Maria  de  la  Redonda.  The  walls  and 
clearstory  as  far  west  as  the  porch  are  Gothic, 
and  the  remainder  evidently  later,  apparently 
belonging  to  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
period.  The  upper  portions  of  the  towers,  or 
spires,  if  wo  may  call  them  so,  like  many  others 
seen  in  Spain,  present  a mixture  of  styles, — 
Byzantine,  Arabic,  and  Gothic, — confused  to- 
gether in  that  peculiar  medley  found  only  in  the 
period  of  the  Renaissance.  There  is,  indeed, 
a faint  resemblance  to  the  real  Gothic  spire  and 
pinnacles  in  the  distant  view,  otherwise  it  might 
seem  hard  to  say  what  Gothic  had  to  do  with  these 
spires,  savouring  rather  of  Rococo  and  Chur- 
riguera. However,  the  height  seems  to  show 
that  the  beauty  of  Gothic  form  had  not  been 
entirely  absent  from  the  mind  of  the  designer. 

Santa  Maria  de  la  Redonda  is  in  process  of 
being  converted  into  the  cathedral  of  the 
diocese,  and  since  onr  illustration  was  taken  the 
works  have  begun.  Instead  of  lengthening  the 
original  ground-plan,  in  the  style  of  the 
thirteenth  oentury,  wo  are  informed  that  the 
additions  have  been  planned  in  the  style  of 
the  Renaissance. 


BUILDING  RISKS  AND  THEIR  INCI- 
DENCE.* 

All  building  works  involve  risks  : — Risks  to 
builders ; risks  to  employers. 

The  risks  usually  considered  to  attach  to 
builders  are  : — Changes  in  price  of  labour,  en- 
forced at  times  by  strikes  5 alteration  in  the  effi- 
ciency of  labour;  changes  in  price  of  materials; 
the  difficulties  arising  from  having  to  obtain 
special  materials  in  place  of  those  usually  pro- 
curable ; the  state  of  the  bottom  obtainable  for 
building,  and  the  consequent  extent  of  the 
foundations  of  the  proposed  structure  ; the  use 
of  materials  from  the  estate,  such  as  bricks, 
stone,  timber,  and  the  value  of  them  for  the 
propose  of  the  erection ; the  state  of  the  ad- 
joining premises  as  affected  by  the  proposed 
works,  and  the  condition  and  value  of  the  old 
materials  which  may  have  to  be  re-used;  risk  of 
irregularity  of  payments,  and  tho  failure  of  the 

• A paper  read  at  the  ordinary  general  meeting  of  ihe 
oarveyora’  Institution,  on  Monday  evening  last,  by  Mr. 
T.  M,  Rickman,  Fellow  of  the  Institution. 


employer;  penalty  as  to  time  of  completion; 
risk  of  accident  to  the  public  aud  to  workmen 
employed ; the  idiosyncrasies  of  architects,  as 
shown  in  their  explanations  of  their  own  terms; 
the  unexpected  views  of  the  intentions  of  the 
Legislature  by  the  administrators  of  Acts  of 
Parliament ; the  whims  of  clerks  of  works  ; the 
danger  of  inaccuracies  in  the  estimates. 

The  risks  usually  considered  to  attach  to 
employers  are : — Excess  in  cost  over  the  con- 
templated expenditure;  delay  in  completion 
beyond  tho  anticipated  period,  occasioned  by 
strikes,  tempest,  frost,  or  other  inclement 
weather,  and  other  causes,  and  the  possible 
want  of  occupation  for  the  building  in  conse- 
quence of  such  delay,  involving  sometimes  the 
loss  of  anticipated  business;  delays  and  diffi- 
culties from  the  failure  of  the  builder  ; defects 
in  workmanship  aud  material,  after  all  precau- 
tions taken ; in  case  of  the  employment  of  an 
architect  strange  to  the  locality,  his  non- 
acquaintance with  local  customs  and  materials. 

Though  these  several  risks  may  be  divided 
into  two  classes  they  are  originally  all  those  of 
the  employer;  he  engages  an  architect  to 
minimise  them  for  him.  Some  of  them  he  can 
get  rid  of,  others  remain.  If  he  throws  on  the 
builder  unreasonable  risks  (sporting  items  in 
the  bill  of  quantities),  be  must  pay  heavily  for 
getting  rid  of  thorn. 

There  are  cases  in  which  risks  can  be  trans- 
mitted, and  others  where  they  must  be  retained. 
Whoever  draw’s  up  a reasonable  contract  vrill 
not  endeavour  to  throw  unreasonable  risks  on 
to  the  builder.  The  experience  of  builders  varies 
as  to  what  they  will  undertake  as  risks,  and 
difficulties  are  sure  to  exist  if  builders  undertake 
risks  with  the  bearing  of  which  they  are 
unacquainted. 

Before  considering  tho  relative  advantages  of 
different  modes  of  contracting,  some  observa- 
tions are  here  offered  on  the  mode  of  dealing 
with  the  several  risks  above  mentioned. 

The  risks  as  to  variations  in  prices  and 
efficiency  of  ordinary  labour  and  materials 
should  lie  with  the  builder. 

The  employment  of  “ other  tradesmen,” 
specially  named  by  the  employer  or  architect, 
for  portions  of  the  work,  introduces  fresh  diffi- 
culties for  builders,  and  makes  it  almost  im- 
possible to  carry  out  the  works  by  the  intended 
date  of  completion,  as  such  tradesmen  are 
not  usually  bound  to  time  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  general  contractor,  and  the  latter  has 
not  usually  the  power  of  making  a free  contract 
with  them. 

The  extent  of  foundation  required  is  usually 
a risk  retained  by  the  employer.  It  is  often 
possible  to  obtain  extra  accommodation  from 
additional  foundations,  which  is  to  the  em- 
ployer’s advantage.  It  is  sometimes  almost  im- 
possible to  execirte  works  in  foundations  which, 
in  the  first  instance,  it  seemed  reasonable  to 
propose. 

The  works  to  adjoining  premises,  including 
party-walls,  are  invariably  attended  with  risks 
which  generally  should  be  retained,  but  must 
sometimes  be  transferred.  The  liability  occa- 
sionally arising  to  rebuild,  instead  of  repairing, 
a party-wall,  and  the  expenses  in  consequence, 
including  that  of  removal,  to  the  adjoining 
owners,  may  be  so  greatly  varied  in  execution, 
that  the  possibility  of  transferring  the  risk  to 
the  builder  by  any  usual  clause  is  more  than 
doubtful. 

The  amount  of  the  penalty  inserted  in  a 
contract  for  delay  in  the  completion  of  the 
works  should  be  based  on  some  equitable  prin- 
ciple, and  should  be  commensurate  with  the 
loss  from  non-occupation.  This  may  be  calcu- 
lated, as  interest  on  money  expended,  in  some 
cases  on  bnildings  only,  in  others  on  buildings 
and  site,  and  there  are  cases  where  the  value 
of  expected  trade  may  be  introduced,  but,  in 
the  latter  case,  it  would  seem  reasonable  that 
it  bo  mentioned  in  the  contract. 

The  time  allowed  for  additional  works  should 
be  allowed  in  case  of  variations,  on  tho  whole 
amount  altered  or  reconsidered,  and  cannot 
practically  be  calculated  on  the  value  of  net 
extra  cost  alone. 

The  present  increased  actual  value  of  land, 
and  the  increased  proportion  which  the  value  of 
the  site  now  bears  to  the  total  cost  of  town 
buildings  of  which  it  forms  a j>art  (and  which 
value  has  to  be  considered  in  many  instances  in 
calculating  the  amount  of  penalty),  has  led  to 
haste  in  the  conduct  of  the  work,  to  throwing 
points  of  detail  over  until  the  time  comes  for 
their  execution,  and  to  the  drawings  and  specifi- 
cation being  incomplete  and  really  insufficient 


either  for  estimating  or  for  carrying  out  the 
works. 

Such  being  risks  attendant  on  the  erection 
of  most  buildings,  there  are  cases  in  which 
employers  increase  their  risks  by  the  course  of 
their  proceedings.  A public  body  erecting  a 
building  of  a new  sort  increases  the  risks  by 
introducing  the  element  of  an  architectural 
competition  for  the  design,  and  by  stating  a 
fixed  sum  as  the  principal  guiding  element  in 
the  conduct  of  the  works. 

Another  case  is  that  where  there  is  a contract 
for  an  entire  work,  with  the  rates  applicable  by 
special  clauses  to  future  variations,  aud  where 
risk  of  complication  is  introduced  by  every 
separate  private  bargain  made  in  the  course  of 
the  works  either  by  the  architect  or  by  the 
employer  with  the  builder. 

Such  agreements  are  most  difficult  to  inter- 
pret, and,  even  if  clearly  defined,  introduce  two 
separate  systems  of  settling  a value  for  the 
same  work. 

Another  element  of  risk  is  introduced  by 
changes  in  the  plan  or  in  the  class  of  work  to 
be  used,  made  after  the  receipt  of  the  tenders 
aud  before  the  contract  is  signed  3 such  changes, 
if  considerable,  complicate  the  accounts  and  are 
most  difficult  of  statement  in  revising  the 
drawings  and  specification. 

Reasonable  care  may  make  quantities  aud 
specification  hang  together  if  written  con- 
tinuously, but  it  is  doubted  if  it  is  possible  so  to 
alter  a specification  for  a large  and  complicated 
building,  which  has  been  accurate  at  first,  as, 
that  it  shall  be  correct  aftex*  considerable 
variations  shall  have  been  introduced. 

And  here  may  bo  considered  that  element  of 
professional  responsibility  which  is  so  generally 
introduced  in  the  conduct  of  works,  and  which 
should  result  in  the  proper  distribution  of  risks  . 
between  the  employer,  the  architect,  the  sur- . 
veyor,  and  the  builder. 

An  employer  building  on  his  own  estate  em- 
ploys his  own  men  and  materials.  If  erecting 
a new  building,  he  takes  all  risks  himself,  and 
those  risks  are  the  least  possible  in  quantity. 
If  altering  an  old  building,  the  risks  are  greater, 
tho  uncertainty  as  to  time  to  be  occupied  by  the 
works  is  increased,  the  cost  of  the  works  is 
greater,  and  the  difficulty  of  sxibletting  portions 
or  trades,  if  the  proprietor  is  disposed  to  do  so, 
is  increased. 

If  a building  is  erected  in  a town,  there  are 
the  further  risks  of  dealing  with  adjoining  pro- 
perties and  with  public  authorities.  These 
require  special  knowledge,  and  builders  are  to 
be  found  who  will  take  these  risks  as  an  ordinary 
business,  and  also  the  responsibility  of  the 
working  up  the  whole  into  a complete  house  or 
building,  SQch  responsibility  being  expressed  by 
the  laws  relating  to  contract  for  the  production  , 
of  a complete  chattel. 

If  the  employer  requires  special  architectural 
design,  an  architect  is  employed,  who  is  the 
agent  of  the  employer,  and  is  responsible  to 
bring  larger  knowledge  of  dealing  with  risks  to 
bear  on  each  a subject  than  either  the  employer 
or  the  builder  may  possess.  In  arranging  a 
contract  under  such  circumstances,  the  cost  of 
materials  and  labour  is  to  be  supposed  to  some 
extent  to  be  known  by  all  parties,  and  a profit 
is  added  to  cover  the  risks  which  cannot  be 
particnlarised,  and  for  the  reward  of  the 
builder. 

Employers,  and  with  reason,  generally  doubt 
the  expediency  of  placing  a contract  in  the 
hands  of  a builder  without  competition,  hence 
the  system  of  tendering ; and,  were  the  specifi- 
cation always  clear,  and  no  sporting  risks  intro- 
duced, each  builder  tendering  would  prepare  his  , 
own  estimate;  but  the  multiplication  of  these 
more  difficult  risks,  and  the  want  of  exactness 
in  defining  them,  are  some  of  the  reasons  for 
the  introduction  of  an  intermediate  person  who 
himself  takes  the  risk  of  the  quantities,  and 
furnishes  them,  as  far  as  they  can  be  accurately 
measured,  and  whose  business  it  is  to  point  out , 
the  nature  of  all  sporting  risks  which  may  be 
contingent  on  the  contract. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  define  some  of  these  . 
risks,  as  it  is  difficult  to  define  the  modes  of 
construction  intended  to  be  adopted,  and  when 
severe  competition  is  introduced  it  becomes  at 
some  time  a question  what  is  to  be  considered 
the  contract  with  reference  to  such  matters. 
What  the  architect  intended  to  express  may  not 
be  the  fair  meaning  of  the  words  he  used,  and 
so  his  intention  may  not  be  the  explanation  of 
the  contract. 

Upon  the  fair  rendering  in  the  quantities  of 
the  terras  stated  by  the  architect  depends,  most. 
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ikely,  whether  or  no  the  builders  tendering  take 
sufficient  pains  to  ascertain  beforehand  what 
these  risks  are. 

If  all  of  the  risks  are  not  stated  in  the  spocifi- 
oation,  except  under  general  headings,  if  all  of 
them  are  not  ascertained  by  the  measuring  sur- 
reyor  in  preparing  the  quantities,  it  would  seem 

?ueatioDable  whether  the  builder  who  contracts 
or  the  work  ia  responsible  for  such  risks 
omitted,  and,  if  not,  it  would  seem  that  they 
are  still  on  the  shoulders  of  the  building- 
owner. 

Reviewing  the  history  of  the  course  of 
business,  we  find  -.—First.  The  architect  em- 
ployed by  the  building-owner,  employing  work- 
men ; all  risks  being  at  the  coat  of  the  em- 
ployer. Second.  The  architect  and  builder  com- 
bined, with  or  without  contract,  the  employer, 
by  selection  of  an  architect,  devolving  on  him, 
as  he  might  think,  all  risks,  bnt  in  that  probably 
mistaken  Third.  The  employment  of  an  archi- 
tect, and  under  him  of  contractors  for  separate 
trades  or  of  a builder  for  all  trades.  Both 
parties  recognised  by  the  employer,  with  larger 
chance  that  all  the  risks  should  be  transferred 
from  the  employer,  bnt  with  a probability  that 
some  of  them  may  reach  him  after  all.  Fourth. 
The  introduction  of  a quantity-taker, — either 
unrecognised  by  the  architect  or  employer  ; or 
recognised  by  the  architect,  not  by  the  employer; 
or  recognised  by  the  employer ; or  appointed  by 
the  employer, — with  a further  complication  in 
the  three  last  cases,  not  unfrequently  introduced, 
by  the  fact  of  the  architect  being  the  quantity- 
taker. 

In  each  of  the  above-mentioned  cases,  more 
or  less  of  the  risks  are  become  the  responsibili- 
ties of  the  several  parties  engaged  by  the  build- 
ing-owner ; but  if  any  one  of  them,  architect, 
quantity-taker,  or  builder,  has  not  done  his 
duty  in  preparing  the  contract  and  the  estimate 
therefrom,  and,  as  is  also  possible,  if  the  em- 
ployer has  not  assisted  as  he  ought,  such 
neglected  work  may  make  a sore  place  in  settling 
ap  the  accounts,  and  the  employer  may  find  him- 
self still  involved  in  risks  which  he  thought  to 
have  transferred. 

A knowledge  of  the  relative  positions  occu- 
pied hj  these  several  parties  is  gradually 
reaching  the  class  of  persons  who  are  likely  to 
baild.  There  are  many  among  them  who  are 
desirous  of  shirking  their  true  position,  but 
those  who  have  had  experience  (or  who  have 
still  more  fortunately  obtained  their  experience 
from  others)  are  becoming  aware  that  the 
nominal  shifting  of  all  responsibility  from  off 
the  shoulders  of  the  employer  on  the  subject 
of  open  questions  or  undefiuable  risks,  is  not  a 
course  which  will  secure  for  him  the  execution 
of  the  work  for  a fixed  sum,  without  chance  of 
excess  or  further  trouble ; nor  does  it  secure 
the  entire  avoidance  of  questions  which  may 
have  to  be  referred. 

We  are  now  more  in  a position  to  consider 
the  relative  advantages  of  different  modes  of 
contracting  and  the  employment  therein  of  the 
various  professional  persons  usually  engaged, 
with  the  extent  of  devolution  of  risks  accom- 
panying each.  Those  to  which  attention  is 
here  called  are  as  follow  : — (a.)  Daywork 
prices  for  labour  and  materials,  (b.)  A fixed 
sum  for  the  whole,  obtained  from  the  builder, 
without  the  intervention  of  a surveyor,  (c.)  A 
fixed  sum  for  the  whole,  obtained  by  quantities 
furnished,  priced  or  unpriced,  by  a surveyor. 
(d.)  Measure  and  value  on  a schedule.  The 
schedule  priced  by  builder  on  tender.  The 
schedule  priced  by  surveyor  aud  tendered  at  a 
percentage  on  or  off.  (e.)  An  agreed  percentage 
on  prime  cost. 

The  principal  point  to  which  attention  is 
called  is  the  question  as  to  which  of  the  above 
courses  distributes  the  risks  before  mentioned 
most  equitably. 

(a.)  The  Employment  of  a Contractor  who 
charges  by  Daywork  fir  Labour  and  Materials  at 
agreed  Prices  or  at  Current  Rates  —The  risks  of 
alteration  in  price  of  labour,  and,  to  some 
extent,  in  the  efficiency  of  labour,  and  the  risk 
of_  alteration  in  the  price  of  materials,  are  in 
this  case  on  the  builder,  and,  if  payments  are 
regular,  all  other  risks  remain  on  the  employer. 
There  are  many  cases  in  which  the  changes 
possible  in  the  cost  of  labour  and  materials  ara 
the  most  important  risks,  and  the  only  ones 
which  can  be  taken  off  the  employer’s  hands. 
Many  large  accounts  for  repairs  must  be  thus 
treated,  and  the  accounts  for  works  are  so 
treated  at  times  when  the  employer  and  builder 
are  equally  acquainted  with  construction,  and 


_(b.)  a Fixed  Sum  for  the  Whole,  obtained 
Direct  from  (he  Builder. — All  the  risks  which 
I have  given  as  the  builder's  are  supposed  to 
be  transferred  to  him  under  this  arrangement, 
but  the  extent  of  the  employer’s  risks  will  de- 
pend upon  the  carefulness  with  which  the 
specification  has  been  drawn,  which  means  a 
sufficient  examination  into  the  various  questions 
by  the  employer  or  his  architect  beforehand. 
In  default  of  this  sufficient  examination,  the 
fol.owing  risks  will  practically  remain  on  the 
employer: — Foundations;  adjoining  premises; 
some  public  requirements,  and  the  difficulty  of 
obtaiuing  special  materials ; besides  others, 
which,  if  not  fully  considered,  may  become  the 
subject  of  a reference. 

The  employer's  risks  which  this  course  is 
intended  to  pass  on  to  the  builder  are, — excess 
in  cost,  delay  in  completion,  and  class  of  work- 
manship. The  extent  to  which  this  is  really 
effected  depends  again  on  the  specification  and 
sufficient  preliminary  inquiries;  in  fact,  on  the 
reasonableness  of  the  spooifleation. 

Special  attention  has  been  called  to  the  neces- 
sity of  preliminary  investigation,  because  on  it 
depends  practically  the  extent  of  contingencies 
which  have  to  be  provided  for.  A builder  may 
insert  a sum  for  all  such  things  as  he  has  not 
taken  the  trouble  to  measure  or  inquire  into, 
bat  that  is  not  business,  and  it  is  a course  which 


measuring-surveyor  cannot  adopt.  The  object 
of  competition  is  to  avoid  the  existence  of  such 
an  item,  and  to  obtain,  at  lowest  market  price, 
a specified  combination  of  recognised  marketable 
materials.  Engineers  and  architects  preparing 
their  own  quantities  may  insert  a provisional 
item  of  10  per  cent,  to  cover  their  carelessness, 
but  the  result  of  such  an  item  must  be,  if 
disputed,  to  throw  the  whole  contract  open  to  a 
careful  remeasureraent. 

(c.)  A Fixed  Sum  for  the  Whole,  obtained  from 
Quantities  famished  by  a Measuring  Surveyor. — 
It  is  not  intended  here  to  discuss  the  various 
positions  occasionally  taken  by  the  measuring- 
surveyor,  and  the  variations  in  extent  of  the 
authority  which  consequently  attaches  to  his 
quantities.  Whether  he  ia  a builder’s  clerk,  a 
builder  who  has  relinquished  his  original  busi- 
ness, an  architect’s  clerk,  an  architect  who  has 
relinquished,  or  is  prepared  to  relinquish,  his 
original  business,  or  a trained  assistant  to  an 
expert, — any  of  these  may  be  his  origin.  His 
appointment  may  come  from  some  only  of  the 
builders,  from  all  the  builders,  with  or  without 
touting,  from  the  architect,  from  the  client. 
There  are  risks  that  he  may  do  injustice  to  the 
builder,  to  the  architect,  to  the  client.  His  fees 
maybe  allowed  fairly,  including  or  not  including 
responsibility  for  errors,  though  they  may  be 
inserted  at  a very  high  rate,  and  the  architect 
may  mulct  him  in  various  ways ; or  the  client 
may  cut  down  his  charges  till  they  are  insuffi- 
cient for  producing  effective  quantities.  Ho 
may  prepare  them  on  specnlatiou  or  with  a 
limited  guarantee.  In  many  of  the  above  cases 
there  arises  a special  risk  that  his  work  be  not 
well  and  fairly  done.  The  conclusion  to  be 
drawn  ia  that  upon  the  position  in  which  the 
measuring-surveyor  is  placed  and  the  inde- 
pendence of  his  examination  of  all  risks, 
intended  to  be  devolved  from  the  employer  to 
the  builder,  depends  the  effect  of  the  contract 
as  regards  the  transfer  of  those  risks. 

When  the  quantities  furnished  from  the 
information  at  the  disposal  of  the  builder  are 
prepared  with  sufficient  care,  such  a contract  as 
is  now  under  consideration  gives  the  builder 
the  following  risks  : — 

Alteration  in  price  and  efficiency  of  labour. 

Eespousibility  to  complete  by  a fixed  time 
under  a penalty. 

The  risks  connected  with  adjoining  buildings, 
old  materials,  use  of  estate  materials,  and  of 
special  tradesmen’s  work,  are  reduced  to  a 
minimum,  but  still  probably  remain  on  the 
employer. 

The  risks  as  to  regularity  of  payments,  as  to 
the  idiosyncrasies  of  the  architect  and  of  the 
clerk  of  works,  are  taken  by  the  builder,  and 
the  accuracy  of  the  quantities  is  either  taken 
by  the  measuring-surveyor  or  not,  according  as 
id  has  been  arranged  that  he  should  be  paid. 

those  risks  which  I have  termed  em- 


ployer’s risks,  means  are  herein  taken  to  reduce 
those  of  excess  of  cost  and  of  delay  in  comple- 
tion. The  quality  of  the  work  depends  on  the 
builder  selected. 

One  important  element  in  the  effectual 
transfer  of  many  of  the  risks  enumerated,  is 
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intended  to  be  done.  In  some  cases  this  ia 
possible,  and  for  this  purpose  the  adoption  of 
the  system  of  a contract  with  the  assistance  of 
quantities  is  tho  proper  ^marae. 

If  it  be  objected  that  tho  careful  considera- 
tion here  pointed  out  is  no  business  of  the  sur- 
veyor, but  ia  altogether  that  of  the  architect, 
the  natural  reply  is,  that  in  the  proper  view  of 
the  case,  this  careful  consideration,  this 
endeavour  to  eliminate  questionable  risks,  and 
to  clear  up  questions  which  might  lead  to 
misunderstanding  in  tho  course  of  the  work, 
and  consequent  contention,  is  one  of  tho  raisons 
d'Stre  of  tho  snrveyor’s  position;  that  if  he 
maintains  this  ho  will  maintain  the  standing 
of  the  measuring-surveyor,  as  a professional 
man  ; and  if  he  lets  go  of  this  position,  and 
allows,  knowingly  or  carelessly,  any  question 
to  remain  not  cleared  up,  which  a little  care  or 
careful  interrogation  on  his  part  at  the  right 
moment  might  clear  up,  then  he  becomes  part 
of  a class  whose  one-sided  and  close-sailing 
evidence  has  brought  much  obloquy  on  the 
profession. 

A class  of  cases  has  now  to  be  considered 
where  it  is  not  possible  to  fix  beforehand  the 
extent  or  nature  of  the  buildings  which  it  ia 
intended  to  erect. 

(d.)  Measure  and  Value  on  a Schedule. — In 
such  cases  the  ordinary  course  is  to  arrange 
that  the  work  executed  shall  bo  measured  and 
valued  at  an  agreed  schedule.  The  changes  in 
the  incidence  of  building  risks  in  this  case  from 
the  last-mentioned  are  as  follow  ; — 

It  is  very  difficult  to  fix  a time  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  work.  The  questions  of  adjoining 
buildings,  old  materials,  use  of  estate  materials, 
remain  with  the  employer  almost  entirely,  and, 
in  fact,  the  risks  are  much  the  same  as  in  the 
case  of  the  employment  of  a contractor  at  day- 
work prices,  except  that  the  efficiency  of  labour 
rests  more  completely  on  the  builder. 

The  first  point  which  requires  attention  in  the 
working  of  a schedule,  as  contrasted  with  that 
of  a tender  on  quantities,  is  this  : — 

In  a tender  on  quantities  a contractor  can 
arrange  beforehand  for  his  materials  in  the 
cheapest  market  and  at  the  proper  time  for  the 
conduct  of  the  building,  whereas  in  the  case  of 
a schedule  he  cannot  make  this  calculation; 
his  tender  on  a schedule  is,  therefore,  likely  to 
be  higher  than  on  quantities  for  the  same  work. 
There  are,  however,  two  ways  by  which  this 
difference  between  the  systems  is  occasionally 
reduced  in  execution.  In  the  case  of  a contract 
it  sometimes  happens  that  an  architect  exercises 
the  power  of  changing  materials  in  the  course  of 
construction,  and  keeping  parts  of  the  building 
in  abeyance  to  such  an  extent  that  a builder 
cannot  take  any  advantage  of  the  condition  of 
the  markets, — a point  which  is  against  the 
builder  under  a contract;  and  in  some  cases, 
where  works  are  executed  at  a schedule,  a fair 
idea  may  be  obtained  at  first  as  to  the  extent 
and  nature  of  materials  required, — a point 
which  is  in  favour  of  a builder  under  a 
schedule. 

Tho  next  point  of  difference  to  bo  noticed  is 
that  of  comparative  closeness  of  measurement. 

Tho  accuracy  of  quantities  depends  on  the 
time  allowed  for  their  preparation,  and  on  the 
care  exhibited  in  the  drawings  furnished.  The 
custom  of  furnishing  such  details  as  may  be 
relied  upon  by  the  surveyor  for  preparing  really 
accurate  quantities,  and  by  the  builder  for  the 
execution  of  the  work,  only  survives  in  cases  so 
few  and  exceptional  that  it  may  almost  be  left 
out  of  consideration.  It  is  an  article  of  faith 
that  such  a custom  once  existed. 

Probably  it  will  be  near  the  mark  to  state 
that  in  very  careful  quantities,  taken  from 
general  drawings  only,  there  is  an  excess  of  one- 
half  to  one  per  cent,  (and  there  ought  not  to 
bo  more),  and  that  there  are  various  labours 
taken  which  a builder  tendering  will  consider 
either  not  imperative  or  included  in  the  general 
description  of  the  work,  to  the  extent  of 
possibly  one  per  cent.,  but  not  exceeding  that 
on  tho  whole  value  of  the  work.  These 
points  are  commonly  discounted  by  the  suc- 
cessful tenderer.  In  tho  case  of  measurement 
the  excess  may  be  considered  as  occurring  at 
about  the  same  extent,  though  it  is  likely  to 
occur  in  different  icems  from  those  which  are 
likely  to  show  excess  in  quantities;  moreover, 
all  labours  and  only  those  which  are  executed 
are  paid  for.  These  points  are  also  discounted 
in  the  case  of  tenders  on  a schedule.  The  cost 
of  measurement  may  be  taken  as  one  per  cent, 
more  than  the  cost  of  quantities,  but  the  coat  of 
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very  little  actual  difference  in  this  respect  to 
the  employer. 

There  are  two  modes  of  pricing  a schedule  in 
use:  — 1.  The  presentation  to  the  builders 
tendering  of  a blank  schedule,  comprising  the 
principal  items  likely  to  be  required,  and  the 
delivery  by  each  of  a priced  copy,  such  com- 
petitive schedules  requiring  very  careful  com- 
parison by  means  of  a supposititious  bill  of 
quantities.  2.  The  presentation  to  the  builders 
tendering  of  a schedule  already  priced  out  by  a 
surveyor,  and  the  delivery  by  each  of  a tender, 
at  so  much  per  cent,  above  or  below  the  sur- 
veyor’s prices,  and,  as  variations  of  this  arrange- 
ment, may  be  added  the  use  of  a published 
official  or  trade  price-book. 

The  objection  to  the  first  is,  that  a large 
amount  of  special  trouble  is  thrown  on  the 
builders  tendering,  who,  to  some  extent,  work 
in  the  dark,  and  the  prices  sent  in  are  likely  to 
vary  very  much  in  rate  of  profit  in  the  several 
trades,  and  an  endeavour  is  fostered  on  the 
part  of  the  builder  or  employer  to  manipulate 
the  work  so  as  for  one  of  them  to  gain  an 
advantage  over  the  other. 

The  production  of  an  original  suitable 
schedule,  carefully  priced  out  according  to  the 
exigencies  of  any  special  case  by  a surveyor,  is 
a very  difficult  affair,  and  one  seldom  carried 
out.  The  second  case  commonly  degenerates 
into  the  use  of  a recognised  price-book  or  public 
schedule,  to  which  objection  may  generally  be 
taken,  that  the  public  schedule  is  inapplicable 
to  the  special  circumstances,  and  is  commonly 
of  old  date,  and  that  the  price-book  is  based  on 
assumed  prime  costs,  and  its  application  implies 
a re-examination  of  all  prime  costs.  In  fact, 
there  will  generally  be  much  guess-work,  and 
therein  an  additional  coat  to  those  concerned, 
which,  in  a cutting  business  (such  as  building) 
will  needs  end  in  the  employer  suffering  in  some 
way. 

Another  point  to  be  considered  is  that  in 
building  works,  both  contract  and  schedule,  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  often  vary  so  much 
from  those  contemplated  by  both  parties  at  the 
commencement,  that  in  fairness,  for  more  or 
less  of  the  work  executed,  the  builder  is  entitled 
to  be  paid  at  different  rates  from  those  first 
contemplated ; and  these  changes  involve  so 
much  consideration  that,  on  a reference,  and 
occasionally  as  a mode  of  avoiding  litigation,  the 
actual  prime  cost  to  the  builder  has  to  be  ascer- 
tained as  a basis  for  the  fair  payment  for  the 
work.  This  brings  us  to 

(e.)  An  Agreement  to  allow  the  Builder  a fixed 
Percentage  on  his  Prime  Cost. — In  this  case  it 
is  recognised  that  the  various  risks  are  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  employer,  but,  instead  of  en- 
deavouring to  pass  off  many  risks  which  he  can- 
not control,  and  making  his  interest  antagonistic 
to  that  of  the  builder,  thus  adding  another  to 
those  he  may  have  to  fight  in  the  course  of  his 
building  operations,  the  employer  faces  the  risk 
of  an  account  prepared  by  the  builder,  with  or 
without  supervision,  and  trusts  to  obtaining  in 
exchange  the  best  efforts  of  the  builder  in 
economising  time,  in  which  the  builder  is  espe- 
cially interested,  as  well  as  in  the  economical 
use  of  materials  and  labour. 

Such  an  agreement  implies  that  the  employer 
is  one  who  erects  buildings  as  a business,  and 
that  the  builder  is  one  who  carries  out  buildings 
in  a known  and  efficient  manner.  It  applies 
that  there  is  no  intention  on  either  side  to  best 
one  another.  It  is,  therefore,  usually  accom- 
panied by  mutual  knowledge  of  the  two 
parties. 

In  such  cases  the  preliminary  questions 
which  always  require  special  consideration  and 
settlement  beforehand  include  superintendence, 
and  the  use  of  plant  and  establishment  charges 
The  terms  of  agreement  usually  involve  the 
charging  of  certain  items  specifically,  and  the 
charge  of  a percentage  made  up  of  two  items, 
— one  for  establishment  charges,  and  one  for 
profit. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  these  percentages 
must  vary  very  much  with  the  class  of  work 
required,  and  with  the  position  and  extent  of 
work  intended,  and  also  with  the  position  which 
the  builder  may  hold  in  the  class  of  tradesmen. 

In  the  above  notes  it  has  been  endeavoured 
to  treat  the  subject  from  a surveyor’s  point  of 
view.  Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  it  is  wished 
to  underrate  the  necessity  for  an  architect.  The 
business  of  the  measuring-surveyor  is  a branch 
of  architecture  not  conveniently  carried  on  by 
the  same  person  who  is  engaged  in  designing, 
and  the  opinion  should  be  emphasised  that  one 
of  the  greatest  risks  which  an  employer  ever 


runs,  and  one  which,  if  he  does  run,  he  may 
thank  himself  for,  is  that  of  endeavouring  to 
carry  out  building  operations  without  the 
assistance  of  an  architect.  One  principal  pur- 
pose of  the  employment  of  an  architect  is  to  see 
that  a result  is  obtained  commensurate  with  the 
means  employed,  but  this  result  is  not  measured 
by  cubic  contents  of  building  alone,  but  by  con- 
venience, suitability,  and  representative  charac- 
ter, all  of  them  other  words  for  true  economy. 
Under  general  circumstances,  these  require- 
ments can  only  be  obtained  by  the  employment 
of  an  architect,  who  is  responsible  professionally 
for  the  result.  He  most  be  treated  as  an  ad- 
viser and  confidant,  not  as  a servant  or  con- 
tractor. 

Some  of  the  difficulties  have  been  mentioned 
which  may  be  placed  in  the  way  of  a contractor 
or  of  an  employer  from  having  an  architect  of 
insufficient  experience,  or  of  unwillingness  to 
learn ; but  such  faults  are  to  be  found  both  in 
builders  and  employers,  and  dealing  with 
human  nature  involves  risks  overcome  only  by 
experience  and  by  the  habit  of  acquiring 
information. 


CONTINENTAL  NOTES. 

In  a recent  meeting  of  the  Academie  des 
Sciences  Morales  et  Politiques,  an  interesting 
discussion  was  held  on  that  burning  question  of 
modern  existence,  the  dwellings  of  the  poor,  a 
discussion  raised  by  the  presentation  by  M . Picot 
of  two  pamphlets  on  the  subject  by  Dr.  Du 
Ifesnil.  M.  Picot,  after  referring  to  the  dreadful 
condition  of  the  Paris  poor,  and  the  absolute 
need  for  stops  being  taken  to  remedy  their 
deplorable  existence,  warmly  advocated  our 
English  system  of  building  societies,  which, 
though  not  unknown  in  France,  have  met  with 
none  of  that  favour  which  is  so  marked  a 
feature  of  their  spread  in  this  country.  M.  Leon 
Say  drew  the  attention  of  his  confreres  to  the 
necessity  for  the  action  of  private  initiative, 
which  is  encouraged  by  such  societies,  while  at 
the  same  time  advocating  some  appeal  to  the 
State.  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu,  the  eminent  political 
economist,  stated  it  as  his  belief  that  the  in- 
crease of  the  population  of  Paris  was  not 
indefinite  5 the  influx  of  recent  years  was 
largely  due  to  unwholesome  speculation.  In 
such  movements  the  State  had  small  influence, 
and  consequently  any  appeal  to  its  active  inter- , 
ference  was  unwise.  The  position  in  France 
was  to  some  extent  like  that  in  England,  and  it 
had  of  late  attracted  no  small  attention  on  the 
part  of  the  large  land-owners.  In  referring 
to  the  building  societies  existing  in  Paris, 
M.  Beaulieu  not  unjustly  complained  that  they 
had  so  far  only  aided  the  class  of  smaller 
employes  and  rentiers,  and  it  was  necessary  to 
, touch  a deeper  stratum  of  the  population.  In 
the  eminent  economist’s  opinion  the  remedy 
lies  in  a series  of  'reforms  in  what  ho  terras 
“general  hygiene.’’  Private  individuals  must 
abstain  from  excessive  building  and  the  erection 
of  too  sumptuous  dwellings ; the  State  and 
municipality  must  lessen  certain  taxes,  and  not, 
as  they  too  frequently  do,  relieve  them  in  one 
quarter  to  increase  them  in  another;  all  dues 
must  be  removed  from  building  materials  if 
cheap  houses  for  the  poor  are  to  be  provided ; 
and,  as  a final  source  of  relief,  rent,  he  advises, 
should  bo  made  payable  fortnightly,  or  even 
monthly.  M.  Passy  very  properly  dwelt  on  the 
iniquity  of  demolishing  whole  neighbourhoods 
without  supplying  more  adequate  accommoda- 
dation  for  those  expropriated,  and  the  discus- 
sion was  closed  after  some  interesting  remarks 
from  M.  Jules  Simon  011  the  necessity  for 
further  action  on  the  part  of  the  public. 
Science  bad,  so  far,  worked  wonders  in  this 
direction  of  hygienic  improvement;  but  an 
equally  powerful  factor  for  good  was  an  im- 
proved tone  of  morality,  which  should  go  hand- 
in-hand  with  the  advance  of  science. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  with  this  discus- 
sion, in  which  most  of  the  views  of  the  case 
are  approached,  a letter  by  M.  Laporte,  pub- 
lished in  the  current  number  of  the  Revue 
Occidenfale,  and  which,  dealing  with  the  efforts 
of  those  who,  in  Paris,  are  the  advocates  of  the 
Haussmanuic  demolition  of  the  old  city,  very 
justly  urges  some  consideration  being  paid  to 
branches  of  commerce  which  are  in  as  suffering 
a condition  as  the  building  trade,  and  which 
are  not,  like  it,  so  especially  favoured  by  muni- 
cipal legislation.  JI.  Laporte,  while  temperate, 
expresses  bis  sense  of  injustice  at  the  partiality 
shown  to  the  building  trade  in  Paris  by  the 
constant  demolition  of  whole  neighbourhoods 


and  their  re-erection  with  a view  to  keeping  the 
people  employed.  He  not  unfairly  urges  that 
it  is  the  expenses  entailed  by  this  continned 
action  of  the  municipality  which  raise  the  rates, 
and  dispersing  and  ejecting  the  original  occu- 
pants for  more  prosperous  tenants,  increase 
the  cost  of  existence  by  the  necessity  for  travel 
from  considerable  distances.  The  system,  he 
further  claims,  offers  a premium  on  unfair 
claims  for  compensation,  and  consequently 
increases  the  greed  of  the  landlords  who 
annually  raise  the  rent. 


LOUD  BRAMWELL  ON  HR.  GEORGE. 

It  may  be  doubted  if  Mr.  George  has  not 
reached  the  acme  of  notoriety,  and,  like  many 
agitators  who  have  for  a time  obtained  an 
undue  amount  of  attention,  he  will  probably 
soon  cease,  by  the  force  of  familiarity  alone, 
even  to  attract.  For  the  English  people  of 
to-day  resemble  the  Athenians  of  old, — they 
are  ever  ready  to  throng  to  any  place  where  a 
new  doctrine  in  a striking  form,  or  an  old  one 
in  a new  dress,  is  placed  before  them  in  an 
attractive  shape.  And  there  can  belittle  doubt 
that  much  of  Mr.  George’s  celebrity,  if  it  can 
be  so  called,  arises  not  from  the  soundness 
of  his  doctrines,  but  because  they  are  placed 
before  the  world  in  an  attractive  shape,  with 
a great  deal  of  force,  and  because  they  touch 
on  subjects  which  are  of  interest  to  most 
Englishmen.  When  sensible  people  can  in 
largo  numbers  get  excited  about  an  elephant 
called  Jumbo,  and  about  another  because  he  is 
piebald,  it  is  wholly  impossible  that  asocial  and 
economical  phenomenon  like  Mr.  George  should 
not  likewise  have  his  day  of  attention.  Mr. 
George’s  economical  fallacies  have  already  been 
destroyed  by  able  men  like  Mr.  Fawcett  and 
Mr.  Sbaw-Lefevre,  and  now  Lord  Bramwell  has 
joined  in  the  fray.  It  may  be  said  that  if  Mr. 
George  writes  and  talks  nonsense,  why  should 
eminent  men  waste  their  time  in  refuting  his 
doctrines  ? But,  unfortunately,  a great  many 
people  do  not  think  for  themselves,  and  others 
are  not  very  capable  of  clear  and  consecutive 
reasoning,  and  snch  are  apt  to  be  led  away  for  a 
time  by  striking  fallacies  such  as  Mr.  George 
enunciates.  It  is  advisable,  therefore,  that  ho 
should  be  enabled  to  do  as  little  harm  as  possible, 
and  the  best  way  in  a country  like  ours  to 
effect  this  object  is  for  men  with  capacity  and 
time  to  refute  him  with  his  own  weapons  of 
book  and  speech.  Therefore,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Lord  Bramwell,  by  the  publication 
of  this  pamphlet,*  is  doing  good  service  to  the 
community.  To  criticise  what  is  in  itself  but  a 
criticism  of  another  work  is  a very  unprofitable 
proceeding,  and  as  Lord  Bramwell’s  pamphlet 
maybe  purchased  for  the  sum  of  twopence,  we 
shall  leave  criticism  to  those  who  may  read  it. 
But  it  may  not  bo  out  of  place  to  note  some  of 
the  most  trenchant  passages  in  this  publication. 

Mr.  George’s  great  theory  is  that  the  laud 
belongs  to  every  inhabitant  in  the  country ; 
that  separate  property  is  not  to  be  justified; 
and  that  every  owner  of  the  smallest  parcel 
of  ground  should  have  his  property  taken  from 
him,  and  that  it  should  become  the  property 
of  the  State  without  the  present  owner 
receiving  one  farthing  of  compensation.  The 
simple  reason  why  this  naked  doctrine  of 
pure  robbery,  and  this  doctrine  of  common 
property,  which  the  experience  of  every  civilised 
community  and  the  common  feelings  of  man- 
kind show  to  be  absurd,  has  had  any  attractive- 
ness for  the  multitude,  arises,  uo  doubt,  partly 
from  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  George  appeals 
to  the  feelings  of  the  people.  It  is  very  easy 
to  stir  up  a kind  of  sympathy  with  the  pauper, 
and  to  raise  a cry  against  the  rich  man,  by 
showing  the  misery  of  the  one  and  the  luxury 
of  the  other,  and  then  to  draw  a false  conclusion 
from  unsound  reasoning,  which  is  overlooked  in 
the  wave  of  sympathy  for  the  poor  and 
struggling  which  is  produced  by  a little 
eloquent  writing.  But  see  the  result  of  Mr. 
George’s  principles.  “A  man,”  says  Lord 
Bramwell,  “ labours  and  saves,  acquires  apiece 
of  land,  perhaps  taken  in  payment  of  a bad 
debt,  dies  with  the  comforting  belief  he  has 
provided  for  bis  widow  and  orphans.  Mr. 
George  calls  it  ‘justice’  to  confiscate  it- 
Another  man  has  been  a member  of  a building 
society,  and  built  his  house,  and  believed  it 
was  his  own ; but  Mr.  George  would  charge 
him  a heavy  rent  for  the  land  on  which  it 
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stands,  because  every  patch  of  land  has  become 
of  great  value.  No  doubt,  to  confiscate  land 
and  raise  the  public  revenue  out  of  it  would  be 
a fine  thing  for  all  the  community  save  the 
land-owners ; but  so  would  confiscating  chattels 
be  a fine  thing  for  all  but  the  chattel-owners, 
and  the  confiscation  of  labour  would  be  a 
splendid  thing  for  all  but  the  labourer.” 

As  regards  the  question  of  separate  vertus 
common  property.  Lord  Bramwell  puts  the  im- 
practicability of  a system  of  common  property  in 
a few  clear  words.  ” Is  it  not,”  ho  says,  “ abso- 
lutely certain  that  a man  will  do  better  with  a 
piece  of  land,  will  get  more  out  of  it  each  year, 
if  he  has  it  for  two  years  instead  of  one,  for  ten 
years  instead  of  two,  or  for  all  time  instead  of 
ten  ? If  the  profit  of  his  care  and  labour  will 
be  hig  at  some  time,  will  he  not  bestow  them 
when  otherwise  he  would  not  ? It  cannot  be 
doubted.  Tax  him  if  you  like,  tar  his  rent,  tar 
him  ad  valorem,  but  leave  him  enough  to  tempt 
him  to  improve.  It  is  too  plain;  separate  pro- 
perty in  land,  as  in  sheep  and  oxen,  is  for  the 
good  of  the  community;  and  if  so,  the  quantity 
that  one  man  may  own  can  no  more  bo  limited 
than  the  quantity  of  sheep  or  oxen  he  may  own, 
nor  the  use  he  shall  make  of  it.  Have  an 
agrarian  law ; give  each  man  his  share.  In  ten 
years  the  careful,  skilful,  and  provident  allottees 
would  be  the  owners  of  the  share  of  the  care- 
less, unskilful,  and  improvident,  and  it  is  for 
the  general  good  it  should  be  so.”  In  fact,  it 
is  obvious  that  Mr.  George’s  proposal  as  regards 
land  is  absolutely  opposed  to  all  the  doctrines 
which  time  has  shown  to  be  the  soundest.  The 
aim  of  the  men  of  the  great  French  revolution 
was  to  enable  as  many  of  the  community  as 
possible  to  become  the  owners  of  the  land,  and  to 
destroy  the  power  of  the  great  nobles ; but 
Mr.  George  would  confiscate  the  plot  of  the 
peasant  proprietor  as  much  as  the  park  of  the 
peer ; he  would  at  one  blow  put  an  end  to  one 
great  incentive  to  thrift  and  to  one  of  the 
greatest  bulwarks  of  freedom  and  progress.  So 
retrograde,  so  absurd  a proposal  has  only  to  be 
shown  in  its  true  colours  to  produce  its  own 
refutation. 


“MEN  OF  THE  TIME.”* 

AN  ASCHITECTUEAL  SURVEY. 

That  the  compiler  or  editor  of  a biographical 
dictionary  has  no  very  easy  task  in  choosing 
the  names  of  the  persons,  whether  contempo- 
raries of  his  own  or  not,  who  are  to  be  included 
in  it,  will  be  readily  conceded.  The  difficulty 
is  all  the  greater  because  there  is  no  possible 
test  which  can  be  regarded  as  satisfactory  or 
final.  The  editor  is,  in  fact,  solely  responsible  : 
by  his  competency  or  incorapetency  the  success 
of  the  enterprise  must  stand  or  fall.  From  him  . 
there  is  no  appeal. 

Of  course  there  are  some  names  which  every- 
body will  look  for  here,  with  a certainty  of 
finding  them.  Not  to  include  the  great  names, 
which  are  in  everyone’s  mouth,  would  be  iudeed 
too  scandalous.  But  we  want  more  than  that 
in  a dictionary  of  Men  of  the  Time.  Every 
man  engaged  in  a liberal  profession  has  a rio-ht 
to  expect  to  find  the  leaders  of  it  recorded  here, 
with  some  particulars  of  their  lives  and  careers ; 
he  expects  also,  and  with  reason,  to  find  the 
professors  of  the  art  or  science  which  he 
practises,  with  the  presidents  and  leading 
officials  of  the  institutions  established  for 
^eir  study,  or  to  protect  their  interests. 
He  will  look  for  those  who  have  achieved 
the  honours,  whether  complimentary  or  official, 
that  their  brethren  or  the  Crown  have  to 
bestow.  Besides  these  there  will  always  be 
a certain  number  of  men  in  every  depart- 
ment of  human  endeavour,  in  whose  cases 
public  recognition,  such  as  we  have  ventured 
to  specify,  has  either  been  declined  or  delayed, 
but  whose  general,  social,  or  professional  repute 
would  seem  to  justify  their  insertion. 

These  are  some  of  the  teats  to  which  we  have 
subjected  the  volume  before  us, — as  regard8,that 
is,  the  professions  and  occupations  with  which 
the  readers  of  this  journal  are  for  the  most  part 
familiar.  "We  may  state  at  once  that  a some- 
what careful  examination  discloses  the  fact 
that  only  the  thirteen  architects,  whose  names 
follow,  are  considered  by  Mr.  T.  Cooper,  P.S.A., 
to  be  worthy  of  such  distinction  as  it  is  in  his 
power  to  confer  Professor  Donaldson  (clariim 
et  venerabile  no7nen),  Mr.  G.  Godwin,  Mr 
Fergusson,  Mr.  J.  H.  Parker,  Sir  J.  A' 
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Picton,  Mr.  Waterhouse,  Mr.  Butterfield,  Mr. 
William  Dawes,  Mr.  C.  F.  Hayward,  Mr. 
James  Knowles,  Mr.  Norman  Shaw,  Mr. 
Aitchison,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Henry  Watson. 
There  are  two  foreign  architects  only ; these 
are  MM.  Gamier  and  Questel.  It  may  be  seen 
at  a glance  how  absurdly  capricious  and  inade- 
quate is  such  a presentation  of  what  our  editor 
denominates  the  “Aristocracy  of  Intellect,”  as 
regards  the  architectural  profession.  Even 
of  the  names  above  given,  some  are 
those  of  gentlemen  whose  principal  claim  to 
distinction  is,  undoubtedly,  literary.  But 
we  proceed  to  apply  the  imperfect  tests  we 
I have  suggested,  and  the  matter  becomes  more 
remarkable.  Of  the  Presidents  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects,  we  miss  the 
names  of  the  present  President,  Mr.  Horace 
Jones,  who  is  also  the  City  Architect, 
Mr.  Charles  Barry,  and  Mr.  Whichcord. 
Of  the  architectnral  members  of  the  Royal 
Academy  we  find,  as  we  said,  Mr.  Shaw  and 
Mr.  Aitchison,  whilst  Mr.  J.  L.  Pearson  and 
Mr.  Bodleyare  unaccountably  omitted.  Of  the 
occupants  of  professorial  chairs,  we  miss  the 
names  both  of  Mr.  Kerr  (of  King’s  College)  and 
Mr.  Roger  Smith  (of  University  College),  as 
well  as  Professor  (emeritus)  Hayter  Lewis. 
Passing  to  those  who  hold  important  architec- 
tural appointments,  we,  fail  to  find  Mr.  Penrose, 
of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral ; Mr.  Robson,  of  the 
London  School  Board  (or  Mr.  J.  J.  Stevenson) ; 
Mr.  Blomfield,  of  the  New  Law  Courts ; Mr. 
Christian,  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission  ; or 
Mr.  Eastlake,  of  the  National  Gallery.  Besides 
these,  for  certain  special  reasons  which  should 
be  well  known  to  an  editor  of  a work  of  this 
class,  we  ought  at  any  rate  to  meet  with  the 
names  of  Mr.  C.  J.  Phipps,  architect  of  half  of 
the  London  theatres  ; Col.  Edis,  of  the  Artists’ 
Volunteer  Corps;  and  Mr.  J.  P.  Seddon. 

There  is  another  class  of  men  we  ought  to 
find  well  represented  here.  A contemporary 
has  complained  of  the  absence  of  several  of  the 
great  engineers,— of  Bramwell,  Coode,  Aber- 
netby,  Brunleea,  Hawksley,  and  Bateman. 
These  are  notable  omissions.  But  we  claim 
that  the  men  who  have  designed,  constructed, 
or  carried  out  great  works  of  public  utility,  and 
the  leaders  of  industrial  enterprise,  ought  to 
appear;  but  we  cannot  find  the  names  of  Sir 
George  Elliot,  Sir  John  Kelk,  or  Sir  Charles 
Freake.  We  have  Sir  E.  Watkin,  but  not 
Colonel  Beaumont ; we  have  Sir  D.  Gooch,  but 
not  Mr.  J.  Staata  Forbes.  Nor  have  we  men 
like  Mr.  J.  W.  Swan,  or  Mr.  St.  G.  Lane  Fox, 
the  electricians. 

It  seems  to  ns,  therefore,  that  tried  by  the 
simplest  tests  that  occur  to  ns,  tliis  volume  is 
extremely  unsatisfactory.  From  a cursory  in- 
spection of  it,  beyond  the  purely  professional 
boundaries  we  have  assigned  to  ourselves,  we 
firmly  believe  that  numbers  of  other  profes- 
sions, political,  literary,  artistic,  and  what  not, 
might  form_  an  indictment  equally  fatal  to  its 
being  considered,  in  any  sense,  to  have  ap- 
jroached  even  its  own  ideal  of  what  it  should 
30,  extremely  moderate  and  inadequate  as  that 
ideal  appears  to  us  to  be. 


Parquet  Flooring. — We  have  received  from 
Messrs.  Howard  & Sons  a specimen  design  for 
parquet  flooring  put  together  on  a process 
patented  by  Mr.  G.  Howard,  and  exhibiting  a 
flowing  design  in  Renaissance  character  carried 
from  square  to  square  over  the  joints  of  the 
)arquetry . Apparently  the  suggestion  is  for  a 
reer  treatment  of  parquet  flooring  design  in 
place  of  the  geometric  treatment  of  such  work 
which  is  most  generally  adopted.  If  the  process 
of  cutting  and  fitting  by  Messrs.  Howard  gives 
greater  facilities  for  this  freedom  of  treatment, 
architects  may  be  glad  to  know  of  it  in  order  to 
introduce  greater  variety  of  treatment  into 
their  designs.  At  the  same  time,  we  are  dis- 
posed to  say  that,  considering  that  in  wood 
flooring  we  are  dealing  with  a material  of 
fibrous  character  and  strongly-marked  grain,  a 
geometric  treatment  by  fitting  the  pieces  is 
more  suitable  than  a style  of  design  which 
involves  cutting  across  the  grain.  In  marble 
inlay  one  can  suitably  work  the  lines  of  the 
design  in  any  direction,  and  in  curved  or 
straight  lines,  with  equal  appropriateness;  but 
in  wood  inlay  it  seems  desirable  to  adopt  a more 
formal  and  geometrical  character,  both  on 
artistic  grounds  and  in  consideration  of  the 
probable  greater  durability  of  work  in  which 
cross-cutting  and  oblique  cutting,  in  respect  of 
the  grain,  can  be  avoided. 


THE  BEWICK  MANIA. 

Catalogue  of  the  Bevjich  Collection, 
Newcastle,  188-i. 

Many  lovers  of  Bewick  and  many  speculators 
in  his  work,  will  be  jostling  one  another  for  seats 
in  the  night  mail  on  Sunday,  the  3rd  inst.  On 
Monday  the  4fch,  the  collection  is  on  view  at 
Newcastle.  On  the  three  following  days  it  is 
to  be  sold. 

The  “ executors  of  Miss  Bewick,  deceased,” 
have  made  the  most  of  their  opportunity.  Their 
catalogue  cost  us  a shilling.  The  sum,  had  we 
saved  it,  and  bided  our  time,  would  have 
secured,  we  cannot  doubt,  several  “lota”  of 
this  promiscuous  collection.  Honestly,  Mr. 
Robert  Robinson,  it  was  not  worth  it.  It  is 
“ embellished,”  it  is  true,  with  some  heretofore 
unpublished  cuts,  but  these  are  not  interesting 
on  the  whole.  They  are  badly  printed  on  very 
unsuitable  paper. 

The  property  is  comprised  in  645  lots.  If 
any  have  raised  their  expectations  very  high,  it 
will  be  well  for  them  to  know  that  the  larger 
part  of  these  relics  look  (on  paper)  dismally 
uninteresting.  We  yield  to  none  in  loving  rever- 
ence for  the  father  of  English  wood-engraving, 
yet  we  confess  at  once  that  we  should  never  go 
to  Newcastle  to  compete  for  tho  possession  of 
Lot  62,  consisting  of  a copy  of  Mavor’s  Spelling 
Book,  “the  gift  of  T.  Bewick  to  Elizabeth 
Bewick,”  and  another  book.  Neither  do  we  feel 
any  restless  craving  for  that  walking-stick  (No. 
445)  one  while  in  the  possession  of  John  Bewick. 
The  stick,  it  is  said,  conceals  in  its  vitals  a 
“hautboy,”  and  into  “this  deeply  interesting 
memento”  the  “ talented  young  artist  ” would 
pour  his  soul  and  make  night  hideous  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Hornsea,  and  along  tho 
exuvial  reaches  of  the  lower  Thames.  There 
is  yet  another  stick  (No.  446)  with  the  initials 
D.S.  We  cannot  think  that  this  would  be  a 
quite  irreproachable  keepsake  to  have  of  its 
quondam  proprietor  de  facto — our  unique  T.B. 
Yet  this  precious  staff  stands  high  on  the  list  of 
tho  personal  relics. 

TJiere  is  a large  silk  umbrella  “inscribed  T. 
Bewick.”  We  should  like  that.  Woodcuts 
were  woodcuts,  and  silk  was  silk,  in  the  good 
old  times  of  its  sturdy  possessor. 

To  the  things  we  have  mentioned  the  execu- 
tors of  Miss  Bewick  would  attach  a quite  special 
interest.  Tho  greater  part  of  the  catalogue 
is  occupied  with  matters  of  less  than  common 
interest.  There  are  one  or  two  old  pictures,  it 
seems,  of  which  the  compiler  speaks  in  that 
loose,  elusive,  and  yet  suggestive  manner,  which 
is  proper  to  so  recondite  a subject.  Lot  257 — 
David  Teniers — “ The  Toper  ” — “ painted  with 
that  ease  and  spirit  for  which  the  great  master 
of  the  Flemish  School  was  so  remarkable.”  That 
adventurous  “ so  remarkable  ” reminds  us  of  a 
)anegyric  upon  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  by  a late 
Hayor  of  Plymouth.  “His  works,  I am  told, 
wherever  exhibited,  give  great  satisfaction!” 

" No.  335,  Rembrandt — two  fine  etched  portraits 
by  this  great  master — scarce.”  There  is  a care- 
less generality  about  this  description,  which  is 
likely  to  appeal  to  the  humorous  part  of  any 
collector  of  etchings.  Again,  there  are  etchings 
for  sale  of  a cetain  Count  Bol,  of  whom  we 
“ desire  more  acquaintance.” 

We  come  now  to  the  really  interesting  matter. 
There  seems  much,  yet  there  is  not  so  much  after 
all.  One  result  of  the  sale  will  be  that  a great 
number  of  imperfect  copies  of  the  “Birds” 
(chiefly  of  the  1847  edition),  will  be  in  the 
market.  Caveat  empior.  Two  hundred  and 
ninety-three  copies  of  that  scarce,  delightful 
book,  “ The  memoir  of  Thomas  Bewick,”  are  to 
be  sold.  Many  who  have  been  hunting  it  in 
vain  will  now  obtain  a copy.  For  all  amatem'S 
of  wood-engraving  there  is  a great  deal  of  inte- 
resting stuff,  but  of  really  good  editions  there  is 
a remarkable  lack.  An  imperfect  copy  of  the 
“ Select  Fables,”  1784,  is  the  only  important 
book  that  appears  in  its  first  edition.  There  are 
parcels  and  parcels  of  “ waste  sheets,”  and  num- 
berless “ imperfect  copies.”  These,  being  clean, 
are  very  desirable.  The  fact,  however,  that  so 
many  of  them  are  to  be  thrown  upon  the  world 
is  a circumstance  of  danger  to  the  young  col- 
lector, of  which  we  would  warn  him  in  time. 

In  our  judgment,  it  would  have  been  better 
to  have  brought  up  to  town  (with  the  blocks 
which  Christie  & Manson  will  sell)  all  that  is  of 
genuine  artistic  value,  and  to  have  left  the 
mass  of  household  utensils,  “fancy  bellows,” 
painted  “ towel-racks,”  and  the  rest,  a prey  to 
the  Tyneside  furniture-brokers. 
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LTOIAN  ROOK  TOMBS. 

This  was  tlie  subject  of  Professor  Newton’s 
fourth  lecture  of  the  present  course,*  delivered 
on  the  25th  ult.  He  observed  that  the  rock- 
tombs  of  which  he  had  to  speak  in  the  present 
lecture  were  very  much  later  than  the  Harpy 
Tomb,  and  might  be  divided  into  three  classes. 
First  of  all  there  were  many  tombs  which  were 
merely  fa9ades  cut  in  the  side  of  the  rock  or 
mountain,  and  which  presented  the  appearance 
of  small  distyle  Greek  temples.  Nest,  there 
was  a class  of  tombs  which,  standing  quite  free 
on  all  sides,  had  been  called,  by  German  writers 
on  architecture,  hlock-haus  tombs.  These  were 
provided  with  openings  corresponding  some- 
what to  windows  with  square  mullions,  and 
from  this  circumstance  Sir  Charles  Fellows  had 
spoken  of  them  as  “ Elizabethan  ” in  character. 
A painting  [exhibited]  by  Mr.  George  Scharf, 
who  accompanied  Sir  Charles  Fellows,  showed 
the  sides  of  a rock,  overlooking  the  City  of 
Myra,  studded  with  Ionic  facades,  and  the  same 
thing  was  to  bo  seen  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
other  cities  in  Lycia.  The  detached  tombs 
were  generally  in  the  most  picturesque  situa- 
tions, generally  with  magnificent  backgrounds 
of  mountains,  and  every  sort  of  verdure.  These, 
combined  with  the  blue  sky  and  sea,  went  to 
make  these  monuments  exceedingly  picturesque. 
The  best  idea  of  their  appearance,  short  of  an 
actual  visit  to  Lycia,  was  to  be  obtained  by  an 
examination  of  those  magnificent  drawings  of 
Lycia  which  some  years  ago  Mr.  Henderson  be- 
queathed to  the  British  Museum.  Formerly 
exhibited  in  the  King’s  Library,  these  drawings, 
which  were  by  Muller,  were  now  in  the 
Print-room.  There  was  another  set  of  drawings 
of  Lycian  monuments  in  the  Print-room,  viz., 
those  by  Daniel,  the  ill-fated  companion  of 
Spratt  and  Forbes.  There  were  also  in  the 
Print  - room  several  interesting  architectural 
drawings  and  a plan  of  the  city  of  Xanthos,  and 
drawings  of  several  monuments.  These  draw- 
ings were  made  by  Mr.  George  Scharf  for  the 
Trustees  of  the  British  Museum  for  a publica- 
tion which,  the  lecturer  regretted  to  say,  had 
never  seen  the  light.  Some  day  it  might  be 
possible,  by  the  aid  of  some  of  the  combina- 
tions of  photography  and  lithography,  to  pub- 
lish the  book.  He  proposed  to  confine  his 
remarks  in  the  present  lecture  to  the  detached 
tombs  from  Lycia  which  were  to  be  seen  in  the 
British  Museum.  He  could  not  but  feel  con- 
siderable regret  at  the  very  inadequate  manner 
in  which  they  were  housed,  ever  since  they 
were  brought  over  to  this  country  in  about  the 
year  1843.  He  did  not  know  that  any  one  in 
particular  was  to  be  blamed  for  this.  His 
predecessor,  Mr.  Hawkins,  when  these  Lycian 
marbles  were  brought  over,  specified  with  great 
care  the  sort  of  room  he  should  like  to  put 
them  in,  but  the  roomf  assigned  to  them  was 
very  much  smaller  than  they  required.  The 
tombs  now  stood  very  much  lower  than  they 
originally  did,  for  if  a portion  of  their  plinths 
had  not  been  removed  their  tops  would  have 
gone  through  the  ceiling.  Notwithstanding  this 
the  sculptures  were  so  high  as  to  be  inacces- 
sible for  study  (except  on  one  side)  without  the 
use  of  ladders.  He  grieved  to  say  that  any  one 
who  wanted  really  to  study  the  sculptures  on  the 
top  of  this  tomb  must  go  to  Berlin,  where,  in 
the  Museum  of  Casts,  were  to  be  seen  casts  of 
the  upper  part  of  this  important  monument. 
What  was  more,  the  authorities  of  the  Berlin 
Museum  had  had  painted  on  the  walls  of  the 
room  where  the  casts  were  exhibited  views  of 
this  and  other  tombs  in  Lycia,  with  representa- 
tions of  the  natural  scenery  amidst  which 
they  were  found.  What  we  generally  did  in 
England  in  these  matters  was  certainly  an 
illustration  of  “ how  not  to  do  it.”  The  meagre- 
nesB  and  scantiness  of  the  space  which  had 
been  allotted  not  only  to  these  monuments  but 
to  many  other  important  works  contrasted  very 
unfavourably  with  what  was  doing  abroad,  and 
that  not  only  in  rich  countries,  but  in  poor  ones. 
While  the  French  had  built  a great  courtyard 
and  roofed  it  over  for  the  adequate  display  of 
the  great  “Victory”  from  Samothrace  ; while 
the  Germans  were  resolved  to  display  the 
wonderful  series  of  friezes  from  Pergamos  to 
the  best  advantage,  even  by  rebuilding  to  its 
absolute  full  size  the  original  enormous  altar 
which  the  sculptures  adorned ; while  the 
Austrians  were  taking  special  means,  in  the 
Museum  of  Ancient  Sculpture  which  they  were 
now  building,  to  give  adequate  exhibitions  to 

* See  Builder,  pjs.  92, 143,  atde, 
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the  great  frieze,  300  ft.  long,  from  that  inte- 
resting place  Djolbashi  j we  should  most  likely 
have  relegated  the  valuable  marbles  to  a shed 
under  the  colonnade  of  the  British  Museum  for 
twenty  years.  Proceeding  to  speak  of  the 
Tilock-haus  tombs,  with  their  pointed  roofs,  the 
lecturer  pointed  out  by  means  of  models  and 
drawings  how  they,  although  of  stone,  had  un- 
mistakably derived  their  forms  from  wooden 
construction.  Semper,  in  referring  to  textile 
fabrics,  expressed  incidentally  his  opinion  that 
the  upper  part  of  such  a tomb  as  the  one  now 
under  notice  represented  a sort  of  catafalque 
over  a funeral  bier.  Kugler,  in  his  “ Hand- 
book of  Architecture,”  made  some  very  good 
remarks  upon  this  tomb,  particularly  with 
regard  to  its  derivation  from  a wooden  struc- 
ture. On  this  head  the  lecturer  said  he  had 
received  some  very  interesting  remarks  from 
Mr.  Hayter  Lewis,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Archi- 
tecture in  University  College,  who  wrote : — 

“ The  Lycian  detached  tombs,  with  circular  coped 
tops,  are  so  peculiar  that  they  require  a study  to 
themselves.  They  are  not  directly  derived,  so  far 
as  I can  see,  from  any  more  ancient  works,  nor  do 
they  appear  to  have  influenced  any  beyond  their 

own  neighbourhood Their  design  seems  to  be 

quite  different  in  principle  from  that  of  the  other 
tombs,  though  all  are  derived  from  wooden  originals. 
But  all  others  ^pear  to  be  so  from  actual  buildings, 
whereas  these  Lycian  detached  tombs  give  one  the 
idea  of  great  wooden  moraiife  originals,  the  massive 
stone  beams  at  the  base,  with  their  curled  ends, 
being  representative  of  solid  wooden  supports  to  the 
whole  structure  above.  This  would  rather  favour 
Professor  Semper’s  idea.  I do  not,  however,  call  to 
mind  any  forms  of  tombs  in  other  styles  which  could 
supply  the  origin  of  the  pointed-arch  tops,  unless  it 
be  the  Lycian  one  figured  in  ‘ Asia  Minor  ’ ; but  this  is 
clearly  stone.  Of  course,  we  have  the  rounded  tops 
to  the  wooden  coffins  of  Egypt,  and  it  is  possible 
that  these  may  have  been  imitated  in  Assyria  and 
Persia,  and  so  given  the  type  ; though  in  these  less 
arid  countries  the  wood  may  have  perished.  If  so, 
it  is  very  possible  that  the  pointed  arch  may  have 
been  used,  as  it  certainly  was  known  to  the 
Assyrians,  and  Victor  Place  considers  that  the 
remains  of  Khorsabad  prove  it  to  have  covered  the 
hall  there.  Flandrin  and  Coste  consider  it,  in  fact, 
to  have  been  the  ordinary  roofing  of  the  Assyrian 
halls,  and  it  is  still  so  used  at  Mosul.  So  it  is,  also, 
in  Upper  Egypt,  though  I have  uever  seen  it  so 
described.  In  the  Lycian  tombs  I notice  that  there 
are  the  ends  of  wooden  rafters  carved  under  the 
curved  roofs,  and  these  may,  possibly,  represent 
supports  on  which  the  sun-dried  bricks  were  placed 
(in  two  rings),  and  plastered  over  to  keep  out  the 
wet.” 

The  learned  lecturer,  in  conclusion,  proceeded 
to  describe  tbo  sculptures  on  the  smaller  de- 
tached tomb  in  the  British  Museum,  and  to  refer 
to  the  inscriptions,  which  were  in  the  Lycian 
language,  of  which  our  present  knowledge  was 
very  limited  and  uncertain.  According,  however, 
to  the  translations  of  the  inscriptions  by 
Savelsberg,*tbe  monument  was  erected  by  one 
Paiafa,  who  was  recorded  to  have  commenced 
the  tomb  in  his  youth.  Another  translation,  by 
Herr  Moritz  Schmidt,  gave  a somewhat  diffe- 
rent rendering  of  the  inscriptions,  and  Schmidt’s 
translation  was  regarded  by  Micbaelis  as  being 
the  more  reliable  and  exact  of  the  two.  As  to 
the  probable  date  of  this  class  of  monument, 
bo  (Professor  Newton)  had  never  changed  his 
opinion  that  they  are  not  earlier  than  the 
middle  of  the  fourth  century  B.C.,  and  very 
possibly  some  of  them  may  even  be  so  late  as 
the  beginning  of  the  third  century  B.C.  It 
was  probable  that  the  form  of  these  monuments 
had  been  due  to  Persian  influence. 

Professor  Newton  will  continue  the  subject 
in  his  next  lecture,  which  will  be  delivered  this 
Friday,  Feb.  1. 


Liverpool  Engineering  Society.  — The 
first  meeting  of  the  session  was  held  on  Wednes- 
day evening,  January  16tb,  at  the  Iloyal  Insti- 
tution,— the  vice-president,  Mr.  J.  S.  Brodie, 
M.  Inst.  M.E.,  in  the  chair, — when  a paper 
entitled  “The  Application  of  Compressed  Air 
to  Mining,”  was  read  by  Mr.  M.  G.  Johnson. 
The  author  commenced  by  pointed  out  how 
necessary  to  the  mining  engineer  was  the  trans- 
mission of  power,  and  enumerated  the  various 
methods,  namely,  steam,  water,  wire-rope,  com- 
pressed air,  and  electricity,  explaining  the 
various  properties  of  each  as  available  for  under- 
ground working,  and  pointing  out  that,  with 
compressed  air,  there  was  a large  power  avail- 
able at  any  part  of  the  mine  for  working 
machinery  and  also  for  ventilating  purposes. 

* “Beitrage  zur  Eatzifferung  der  Lykischcn  Sprach- 
denkmiiler,"  Ton  J.  SaveUberg.  {Bonn,  1878.) 


CHEAPSIDE  IN  THE  REIGN  OF 
HENRY  VIII. 

It  would  be  quite  impossible  for  us  at  the 
present  day  to  realise  what  “old  Cheapside” 
was  like,  were  it  not  for  the  few  contemporary 
engravings  which  represent  portions  of  it,  and 
the  very  detailed  description  given  by  Stew  j 
but  oven  these  are  only  intelligible  to  those  who 
have  made  the  ancient  architecture  of  the 
metropolis  a careful  study,  and  who  are 
thoroughly  conversant  with  the  singular  way  in 
which  draughtsmen  of  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries  represented,  or,  rather,  misre- 
presented, objects.  Even  Hollar  seems  to  have 
been  quite  incapable  of  accuracy  in  his  delinea- 
tions of  buildings.  His  plan  of  Old  St.  Paul’s, 
for  instance,  disagrees  with  the  elevations, 
bis  elevations  disagree  with  one  another,  and 
his  descriptions  are,  again,  at  total  variance 
with  both  plan  and  elevations.  Hollar,  however,, 
is  accuracy  itself  compared  with  any  other 
draughtsman  of  bis  time.  It  is  only  by  com- 
paring drawings  together,  by  making  allowances 
for  the  various  discrepancies,  by  a very  careful 
study  of  existing  ancient  buildings  in  the 
metropolis,  by  noticing  bow  far  old  engravings 
represent  or  misrepresent  them,  that  we  can 
arrive  at  anything  like  a just  notion  of  their 
value  in  representing  buildings  new  destroyed, 
or  tell  bow  to  use  them  in  imaginary  restora- 
tions of  ancient  buildings  or  cities.  Judging 
from  the  various  maps,  bird’s-eye  views,  &c., 
which  exist,  it  appears  that  old  Cheapside 
followed  pretty  much  the  same  lines  that 
the  present  street  does,  and  it  appears  to 
have  been  of  about  the  same  width.  To- 
wards the  west,  however,  it  widened  out,  and 
the  centre  of  the  road  was  occupied  by 
a church  dedicated  to  St.  Michael.  This 
church  is  called  variously  St.  Michael  ad 
Bladum,  St.  Michael  le  Quern,  and  St.  Michael 
Paternoster.*  The  two  former  appellations 
have  reference  to  its  being  situated  on  the 
site  of  an  ancient  corn-market,  and  the  latter 
to  its  proximity  to  Paternoster-row.  It  was 
evidently  at  the  time  of  its  destruction  by  “the 
Fire  of  London”  a plain,  Perpendicular,  building, 
consisting  simply  of  a nave  and  tower  at  the 
west  end  j to  the  east  of  this  church,  and  stand- 
ing in  the  middle  of  the  road,  was  a square 
building,  with  octagonal  pinnacles  at  the  angles  3 
this  was  one  of  the  city  conduits,  and  was  known 
as  the  little,  or  “ lesser,”  conduit  in  Cheap.  It 
appears,  as  far  as  one  can  make  out,  to  have 
been  about  the  same  date  as  the  church. 

To  the  south  of  the  Church  of  St.  Michael,  and 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  stood  one  of 
the  gateways  leading  into  the  greater  cemetery, 
or  churchyard,  of  Old  St.  Paul’s,  and  near  to  it 
was  an  isolated  tower  of  thirteenth -century 
work,  crowned  by  a lofty  wooden  spire,  on  the 
top  of  which,  in  Henry  VIII.’s  time,  was  a 
gilded  statue  of  St.  Paul,  and  in  the  tower  were 
hnng  four  bells,  called  “Jesus  bells,”  because,  as 
Dugdale  says,  “ they  belonged  to  Jesus  Chapel, 
situated  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  crypt, 
under  Old  St.  Paul’s.”  That  enlightened 
monarch,  Henry  VIII.,  lost  both  the  bells  and 
the  statue  at  one  throw  of  the  dice,  to  Sir  Miles 
Partridge.  It  is  consoling  to  learn  that  this 
same  Sir  Miles  Partridge  was  beheaded  in 
Edward  VI.’s  time.  The  famous  preaching- 
cross,  known  as  St.  Paul’s  Cross,  stood  between 
this  tower  and  the  cathedral.  Several  other 
buildings  of  importance  stood  to  the  north  of 
the  cathedral  3 amongst  others  was  a beautiful 
chapel  known  as  Pardon  Church  Haugh.  This 
chapel  was  founded  by  Gilbert  h Becket,  father 
of  Thomas  k Becket  3 it  was  rebuilt  in  Henry  V.’s 
time.  It  was  surrounded  by  a great  cloister, 
probably  forming  the  great  cloisters  of  the 
cathedral  3 both  were  full  of  magnificent  monu- 
ments, so  much  80  that  Stowe  says  “ that  for 
curious  workmanship  they  passed  all  others 
that  were  in  the  cathedral  itself ; ” moreover, 
its  walls  were  adorned  by  a series  of  pictures 
representing  the  Dance  of  Death,  which 
were  executed  at  the  charge  of  Jenkin 
Carpenter,  one  of  the  executors  to  Sir  Richard 
Whittington,  who  also  employed  John  Lydgate 
to  write  an  English  translation  of  the  inscrip- 
tion attached  to  similar  paintings  in  the  cloisters 
of  the  Innocents  at  Paris.  This  cloister  was  pro- 
bably a kind  of  “Campo  Santo”  to  the  cathedral; 
both  chapel  and  cloister,  however,  were  pulled 
down  by  Protector  Somerset.  The  stones  were 
carted  off  to  help  in  the  erection  of  Somerset 


* It  mnat  not  be  confounded  with  St.  Michael, 
Paternoster  Royal. 
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House,  and  the  bones  of  the  dead  were  used  to 
form  a mound  at  Finsbury,  which,  when  covered 
with  road  dirt  and  other  rubbish,  formed  a 
convenient  groundwork  whereon  to  erect  a 
windmill.  The  bishop’s  palace  stood  to  the 
west  of  these  cloisters,  and  to  the  north  was 
the  Charnel  Chapel.  Over  the  eastern  walk  of 
the  cloisters  was  a magnificent  library.  All 
these  buildings,  except  the  bishop’s  palace, 
shared  the  fate  of  the  cloister.  Of  the  vast 
cathedral  itself  it  is  not  our  intention  to  speak, 
except  to  mention  the  fact  that  the  great 
spire,  of  wood  covered  with  lead,  was  destroyed 
by  lightning  in  the  year  1561,  and  never  after- 
wards rebuilt.  It  had  previously  been  restored 
in  Queen  Mary’s  reign. 

Keturuing  to  Cheapside.  On  the  north,  at 
the  comer  of  Wood-street,  stood  the  Church  of 
St.  Peter,  in  Cheap  j judging  from  the  ancient 
drawings,  it  would  appear  to  have  been  a Per- 
pendicular building  of  moderate  dimensions, 
consisting  of  a nave  and  aisles,  with  a fairly 
lofty  western  tower,  crowned  with  a small 
domical  turret  of  wood.  In  the  centre  of  the 
road,  nearly  opposite  to  tho  south-east  angle  of 
this  church,  stood  the  high  Cross  of  Cheap;  it 
was  one  of  the  Eleanor  Crosses  erected  by 
Edward  I.,  and  appears  to  have  been  a remark- 
ably beautiful  structure ; it  was,  however, 
restored  in  Henry  Yll.’a  time,  and  again  in 
the  time  of  Elizabeth,  after  it  had  been  almost 
destroyed  by  an  outbreak  of  Puritan  fanaticism. 
The  quantity  of  abuse  levelled  at  this  beautiful 
monument  of  the  Middle  Ages  by  Puritan 
preachers  and  poets  would  fill  a whole  library, 
but  the  cboiceness  of  the  language  might  deter 
respectable  readers  from  perusing  this  highly- 
spiced  theological  literature.  Between  Bread- 
street  and  Bow  Church  stood  Goldsmith’s-row  : 
this  consisted  of  a series  of  honses  and  shops, 
which,  according  to  Stow,  were  four  stories  high, 
framed  in  timber,  and  presented  a facade  of  ten 
gables  all  alike  towards  Cheapside.  They  were 
erected  by  Thomas  Wood,  goldsmith  and 
sheriff  of  London  in  1491 ; and  were  adorned 
with  carvings  of  woodmen  riding  upon  monstrous 
beasts,  coats-of-arms,  and  other  ornaments ; they 
appear  to  have  been  amongst  the  most  elaborate 
examples  of  domestic  architecture  in  the 
metropolis.  Opposite  the  western  portion  of 
this  row  in  tho  middle  of  the  street,  was  an 
octagonal  tower,  crowned  by  a projecting 
parapet  and  open  lantern  of  stone,  the  lower 
portion  of  which  formed  a fountain ; this  building 
was  called  the  “ Standard,”  in  Cheap.  A little 
farther  east,  in  front  of  Bow  Church,  which  it 
blocked  out  from  the  street,  was  a costly 
building  of  stone,  with  an  open  arcade  in  its 
upper  story  looking  towards  the  street ; this  was 
called  the  “Crown  Sild,”  or  “Sildam.”  Itappears 
to  have  been  rebuilt  about  the  year  1410;  from 
this  building  the  kings  and  rojal  visitors  to 
London  used  to  watch  the  pageants  and  pro- 
cessions at  Cheapside.  Some  portions  of  the 
remains  of  this  building  were  discovered  in 
1845,  and  were  described  in  the  Builder.  Im- 
mediately to  the  rear  of  the  Crown  Sild  stood 
Bow  Church,  Its  tower  was  of  somewhat 
remarkable  design,  recalling  to  one’s  mind  St. 
Nicholas  Newcastle  and  St.  Giles's,  Edinburgh ; 
it  had,  however,  this  difference, — Bow  Church 
possessed  five  open  lanterns.  Fortunately 
a tolerably  correct  representation  of  this 
remarkable  building  is  preserved  in  tho  seal  of 
Bow  Church  dated  1650;  the  tower  itself  was 
completed  in  tho  reign  of  Edward  III.,  but  the 
arched  top  and  five  lanterns  appear  to  have 
been  either  added  or  rebuilt  in  the  year  1512. 
It  has  sometimes  been  supposed  that  the  term 
Bow  Church,  or  Ecclesia  beatce  Ilaria  de  arcibus, 
received  its  name  from  this  arched  top  to  the 
tower,  but  in  all  probability  the  title  is  of  a 
much  older  standing.  The  tower  of  Bow 
Church  appears  to  have  possessed  a clock  from 
early  times;  one  of  the  clock-faces  is  shown  in 
the  seal  of  the  church.  Nearly  opposite  to  Bow 
Church  a somewhat  remarkable-looking  bouse 
is  shown  in  the  old  views ; it  has  a great  hipped 
roof  and  two  projecting  turrets  or  oriels  at  the 
angles.  We  have  been  unable  to  ascertain  what 
the  building  exactly  was,  it  may  have  been  a 
great  inn  or  hostlery.  From  the  fact  that  the 
two  great  turrets,  or  oriels,  project  forward  as 
they  increase  in  height;  it  seems  pretty  evident 
that  the  building  was  of  timber. 

We  need  scarcely  say  that  not  a single 
ancient  building  in  Cheapside  escaped  the  fire 
of  1666,  which  raged  here  in  greater  fury  than 
in  any  other  part  of  London;  it  was  certainly 
the  most  magnificent  street  in  the  metropolis, 
and  has  been  not  inaptly  compared  to  the 


Maximilian  Strasse  at  Augsburg,  of  which  we 
gave  a view  some  little  time  back.* 

H.  W.  B. 


THE  NEW  CIRCULAR  WARD  AT  THE 
HAMPSTEAD  INFIRMARY. 

It  has  fallen  to  the  Guardians  of  the  Parish 
of  St.  John,  Hampstead,  to  have  the  distinc- 
tion of  being  the  first  parochial  authority  in 
Great  Britain  to  put  into  practical  form  that 
which  has  been  for  so  long  talked  of  and 
written  about,  viz.,  a circular  ward  for  infir- 
mary purposes,  which  we  this  week  illustrate 
by  a general  ground-plan,  and  elevations  and 
sections,  from  the  architect’s  working  drawings. 

An  extension  of  the  Workhouse  Infirmary 
having  become  a necessity,  the  qnestiou  to  be 
solved  was  how  it  should  be  done,  having 
regard  to  the  restricted  size  and  position  of 
'the  available  land,  and  the  convenient  position 
of  the  new  ward  in  relation  to  the  existing 
Workhouse  and  Infirmary.  The  Workhouse  is 
one  of  the  old-fashioned  ones,  erected  in  1845, 
and  added  to  at  various  times,  the  latest  being 
in  1870,  when  two  oblong  infirmary  wards 
for  100  beds  were  erected  running  out  at 
right  angles  to  the  main  building,  but  not 
connected  with  it  excepting  by  covered  corri- 
dors. The  varying  levels  of  the  floors  of  the 
main  building  rendered  this  by  no  means  an 
easy  operation. 

The  site  available  for  the  new  extension 
consisted  of  a piece  of  ground  on  the  west 
side  of  the  existing  wards, — about  110  ft.  by 
150  ft., — with  a frontage  to  the  street,  but 
surrounded  on.  the  other  sides  by  houses,  the 
gardens  of  which  abutted  on  the  site ; and 
there  is  also  a rapid  fall  in  the  ground  from 
north  to  south  of  about  30  ft. 

The  first  proposal  was  to  build  an  oblong 
ward  of  three  floors  parallel  to  the  existing 
ones,  and  separated  from  them  by  as  wide  a 
space  as  possible;  and  another  suggestion  was 
to  place  it  at  right-angles  to  the  old  wards,  due 
east  and  west.  Both  these  proposals  were 
found  to  have  serious  disadvantages.  The 
first  would  affect  the  light  and  air  to  the 
adjoining  properties,  and  tho  second  did  the 
same  to  the  existing  wards  ; and  both  made  the 
arrangements  for  tho  connexion  with  the 
administrative  department  which  it  was  neces- 
sary to  retain  in  the  Workhouse  block,  of  a 
difficult  and  complicated  nature.  The  late  Dr. 
Cook,  the  able  medical  officer  to  the  Infirmary, 
was  a man  who  took  a deep  and  practical 
interest  in  the  subject,  and  to  him  belongs  tho 
credit  of  first  suggesting  the  idea  of  erecting  a 
circular  ward.  It  was  readily  taken  up  by  the 
architect  to  the  Guardians,  and,  after  a long 
and  exhaustive  sei'ies  of  arbitrations  and  con- 
ferences with  the  officials  of  the  Poor  Law 
Board,  in  which  the  hearty  sympathy  and 
valuable  suggestions  of  their  architect,  Mr. 
Percival  Gordon  Smith  (whose  pamphlet  on 
the  circular-ward  system  is  well  known),  were 
enlisted,  the  consent  of  the  Board  was  given 
to  the  ward  as  illustrated.  A separate 
and  distinct  Infirmary  entrance  for  patients 
is  provided,  for  the  old  part  as  well  as  the  new, 
from  New  End,  with  receiving-room,  giving 
access,  by  a covered  corridor,  to  the  several 
wards.  The  levels  are  so  arranged  that  the 
old  and  new  wards  are  all  on  the  same  level. 
Above  the  receiving-room  is  the  matron’s 
sitting-room,  with  nurses’  mess-room  over. 
The  circular  ward  contains  seventy-two  beds 
in  three  floors,  of  twenty-four  in  each.  The 
ground  floor  is  over  a basement,  used  for 
heating  and  ventilating  purposes,  and  to  ensure 
perfect  dryness  to  the  wards.  The  diameter  of 
the  ward  is  50  ft.,  and  the  heights  of  the  floors 
are  13  ft.  and  12  ft.,  agreeing  with  those  in 
the  old  building.  It  was  found  that  any  in- 
crease of  this  diameter  greatly  added  to  the 
expense  without  proportionately  increasing  the 
number  of  beds.  A south-west  aspect  is  ob- 
tained for  one  half  of  the  ward,  and  a free  cir- 
culation of  air  is  maintained  all  round,  whilst 
the  rights  of  light  and  air  to  adjoining  owners 
are  unaffected.  The  central  shaft,  whilst 
necessary  for  the  construction  of  the  building, 
is  also  the  medium  for  dealing  with  the  ven- 
tilation,— a matter  of  some  concern  to  the 
advocates  of  the  circular  system.  The  shaft 
is  5 ft.  internal  diameter,  and  is  divided  by 
sheet  iron  into  four  divisions,  one  for  the  ex- 
traction of  vitiated  air  from  each  of  the  three 
wards,  and  the  fourth  (one-half  of  the  whole 
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area  of  the  shaft)  forms  an  upcast  to  discharge 
the  whole  to  the  outer  air.  A furnace,  with 
coil  of  hot-water  pipes,  exhausts  the  air  from 
the  wards  through  openings  in  the  shaft,  to  the 
bottom  of  it,  and  the  air  is  thence  dispersed  by 
the  upcast.  The  fresh  air  is  supplied  from 
gratings  under  the  sills  of  the  ward  windows, 
and  passes  over  a coil  of  pipes  placed  in  each  of 
the  window  backs,  and  protected  by  a slab  of 
slate,  the  heated  air  being  liberated  up  the  cill- 
level  through  a grating. 

By  this  system  a constant  stream  of  pure 
air  is  supplied  at  the  rate  of  2,200  ft.  per 
hour  per  patient.  In  winter  the  temperature 
will  be  at  65  degrees  when  it  is  freezing  out- 
side, and  in  summer  the  hot  coils  in  the  base- 
ment will  always  maintain  a current  of  air 
through  the  ward.  All  the  windows  have 
hopper  heads  to  open.  There  are  also  small 
wards  for  two  beds  each  on  each  floor  at  the 
entrance  to  the  large  ward,  with  nurses’ 
store  and  dust-shoot  adjoining;  and  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  passage  is  a ward  scullery 
and  staircase.  The  water-closets  and  lava- 
tories, &c.,  are  all  contained  in  a projecting 
block  from  the  ward,  with  disconnecting  passage, 
having  a through  ventilation.  Each  floor  has 
a bath-room,  water-closet,  urinal,  and  broom- 
closet.  From  the  short  passage,  access  is  had 
from  each  ward  to  a wide  balcony,  forming  a 
pleasant  promenade  for  patients  on  the  south 
side. 

On  the  top  of  the  lavatory  block  a large  tank 
to  hold  12,000  gallons  of  water  is  placed,  to 
supply  the  whole  of  the  workhouse  in  addition 
to  the  new  ward,  and  also  for  working  the 
hydraulic  lift  at  the  entrance.  This  is  not  only 
for  patients’  use,  but  specially  serves  to  convey 
all  the  meals  to  both  the  new  and  old  wards, 
from  the  new  kitchen,  which  is  built  above  the 
existing  block  of  buildings  facing  New  End, 
comprising  kitchen,  scullery,  larders,  &c.  The 
meals  also  for  the  workhouse  inmates  will  be 
cooked  here,  and  by  means  of  a hand-power  lift 
will  be  delivered  into  a serving-room  below, 
adjacent  to  the  workhouse  corridor. 

The  whole  of  the  new  wards  will  have 
chocolate  glazed  bricks  as  a dado  4 ft.  high 
inside,  and  fair  joint  brickwork  coloured  above. 
All  the  walls  will  be  of  white  Suffolk  bricks, 
relieved  by  Luton  brick  bands  and  arches.  The 
attic  storey  of  the  new  ward  is  devoted  to 
nurses’  bedrooms,  with  bath,  &c.,  fnr  their  use. 

The  floors  of  the  ward  are  supported  by  iron 
joists  radiating  from  the  centre  shaft,  which  is 
encircled  by  iron  columns  and  spandrel  pieces 
embracing  the  whole. 

The  works  are  in  active  progress,  and  it  is 
fully  hoped  to  have  this  unique  and  interesting 
experiment  in  hospital  construction  in  working 
order  during  the  present  year. 

The  architect  is  Mr.  Charles  Bell,  and  the 
general  contractor  Mr.  Oliver  T.  Gibbons,  of 
Ipswich,  and  the  clerk  of  works  Mr.  G.  Berry. 
The  hydraulic  and  other  lifts  are  by  Messrs. 
Waygood  & Co.,  of  Great  Dover-street,  South- 
wark. The  ironwork  is  being  supplied  by 
Messrs.  Williams  & Co.,  and  the  warming  and 
ventilating  is  by  Messrs.  Bacon  & Co.,  of 
London. 

The  total  cost,  including  corridors,  kitchen 
block,  warming  and  ventilating,  is  10,400L,  a 
price  which  will  compare  favourably  with  the 
cost  of  some  recent  new  Metropolitan  infir- 
maries. 


INDEPENDENT  CHURCH,  LOWER 
EDMONTON. 

We  this  week  illustrate  Messrs.  Borer  & 
Dobbs’s  design  for  tho  Independent  Church, 
Lower  Edmonton,  which  was  selected  in  a 
limited  competition.  The  building  consists  of 
church,  92  ft.  by  48  ft.,  and  will  accommodate 
1,000  persons.  There  are  two  entrances, 
with  vestibnles,  chancel,  organ-chamber,  two 
vestries,  and  three  committee  and  class  rooms. 
The  exterior  of  thebuilding  is  faced  with  Kentish 
rag  and  Bath  stone  dressings  ; the  spire  is  142  ft. 
high.  Mr.  Sharman,  builder,  is  carrying  out  the 
works,  his  estimate  for  the  entire  building  being 
7,0601.  The  east  end,  or  school  portion,  is  now 
finished,  and  has  been  opened  as  a temporary 
church. 


Ventilation. — Messrs.  Robert  Boyle  & Son, 
of  London  and  Glasgow,  have  recently  applied 
their  system  of  ventilation  to  the  new  Prince’s 
Theatre,  Coveutry-street,  and  to  several  club- 
houses, barracks,  and  prisons. 
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POLICE  AND  EIRE  BRIGADE  STATIONS, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 

We  had  prepared  for  issue  with  this  week’s 
number  views  of  the  designs  which  Mr. 
Worthington,  the  architectural  assessor,  placed 
first  and  second  in  this  competition,  their 
authors  being  Mr.  A.  B.  Gibson  and  Mr.  W.  H. 
Seth-Smith  respectively.  Owing  to  an  accident, 
however,  we  are  compelled  to  postpone  the 
publication  of  these  drawings  until  next  week. 


TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  FOR  ENGLISH 
WORKMEN. 

artisans’  technical  association. 

We  last  week*  gave  the  substance  of  the 
report  of  the  council  of  this  Association,  to- 
gether with  a paper  read  by  Mr.  Harland,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council. 

In  the  discussion  which  took  place  on  the 
report,  Mr.  Harland  said  that  the  work  of  the 
Association  was  progressing  favourably,  and 
they  hoped  shortly  to  bring  it  before  the  various 
trade  societies  of  London,  through  the  medium 
of  the  committees  which  had  been  formed.  He 
moved  the  adoption  of  the  report. 

Mr.  J.  Robertson,  carriage  builder,  seconded 
the  motion,  and  expressed  his  belief  that  the 
method  in  which  theAssociation  was  proceeding 
was  eminently  calculated  to  he  successful,  the 
memhers  of  the  various  trade  committees, 
which  were  composed  exclusively  of  working 
men,  being  more  likely  to  reach  the  members  of 
their  respective  trades  than  the  efforts  of 
outsiders. 

The  motion  having  been  agreed  to,  the  chair- 
man (Mr.  G.  N.  Hooper,  vice-president)  invited 
discussion  as  to  the  future  work  of  the  Asocia- 
tion. 

Captain  Pfoundes  asked  whether  the  associa- 
tion proposed  to  extend  its  operations  so  as  to 
reach  all  tho  artisans  who  were  members  of  the 
•existing  workmen’s  clubs?  It  would  be  very 
desirable  for  it  to  do  so,  he  thought,  for  it  was 
his  experience,  both  in  England  and  America, 
that  there  were  many  men  in  the  trades  con- 
nected with  marine  architecture  and  engineer- 
ing who  were  very  indifferent  workmen ; and 
doubtless  the  same  thing  could  be  said  of  other 
trades.  Most  of  the  lectures  given  in  con- 
nexion with  workmen’s  clubs  were  of  a literary 
or  historical  character;  but  it  was  surely 
possible  and  desirable  to  organiao  courses  of 
technical  lectures  in  connexion  with  the  clubs  ? 

Mr.  Harland  said  that  the  Council  were  most 
anxious  to  bring  before  the  members  of 
working-men’s  clubs,  not  only  in  London,  but 
throughout  the  kingdom,  the  means  of  technical 
education. 

Mr.  Wright,  of  the  Polytechnio,  was  surprised 
that  the  Council  of  the  Working  Men’s  Club  and 
Institute  Union  bad  not  taken  up  the  matter  of 
technical  education.  Personally,  he  should  like 
to  see  large  technical  schools  established  to  take 
the  children  as  they  issued  from  the  Board 
schools.  They  would  be  more  teachable  than 
adults,  and  such  juvenile  technical  schools 
might,  he  thought,  largely  make  up  for  the 
lack  of  apprenticeship. 

Mr.  Ilanniball  said  that  as  a boot-maker  who 
had  been  doing  his  best  in  carrying  on  technical 
olasses  connected  with  his  trade,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  admit  that  be  was  cognisant  of  a great 
deal  of  prejudice  on  the  part  of  workmen  against 
technical  education.  Workmen  required  to  be 
reasoned  with  and  in  a degree  educated  up  to  a 
point  to  enable  them  to  see  the  necessity  of 
technical  excellence  and  skill  in  their  crafts. 
They  could  only  be  got  at  in  sections,  and  by 
the  members  of  their  own  trade,  in  the  manner 
which  was  being  pursued  by  the  Association. 
Working-men  as  a body  must  be  disabused  of 
the  idea  which  some  of  them  entertained,  that 
the  movement  in  favour  of  technical  education 
was  merely,  as  they  expressed  it,  “a  move  on 
the  part  of  the  employers  to  get  more  work 
done  for  the  same  money.”  That  was  a very 
mistaken  idea.  The  primary  object  of  the  move- 
ment was  to  improve  the  men  in  their  work  in 
order  that  they  might  retain  the  means  of  live- 
lihood. There  were  many  trades  the  work  of 
which  was  likely  to  go  to  foreign  countries 
unless  there  was  a great  improvement  in  English 
work. 

The  Rev.  Henry  Solly,  late  Principal  of  the 
•Artisans’  Institute,  referring  to  the  results  of 
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the  first  year’s  working  of  the  Association,  said 
that  they  were  not  so  great  as  could  be  wished 
for,  but,  of  course,  a great  deal  of  time  and 
energy  had  to  be  devoted  to  tho  necessary  work 
of  preparatory  organisation.  Another  reason 
why  the  Association  was  unable  to  show  better 
results  was  due  to  the  apathy  of  the  workmen 
themselves.  Efforts  had  been  made  to  estabhsh 
classes  in  South  London,  especially  in  the 
district  lying  between  Blackfriars-road  and 
Westminster  Bridge-road,  and  in  Battersea, 
without  success.  As  to  aid  from  the  City 
Guilds,  the  Carpenters’  Company  had  voted  the 
Association  twenty-five  guineas,  on  the  under- 
standing that  the  money  was  to  be  employed 
in  the  establishment  of  carpentry  classes,  but  in 
neither  of  the  districts  named  could  they  suc- 
ceed in  inducing  a sufficient  number  of  can- 
didates to  come  forward. 

Mr.  C.  T.  Minis  was  inclined  to  think  that  the 
Association  was  beginning  at  the  wrong  end  in 
trying  to  establish  classes  at  first.  He  thought 
they  should  have  held  more  preliminary  meet- 
ings to  explain  their  objects  and  intentions, 
and  to  enlist  support. 

The  Chairman  said  that  in  his  trade  (coach- 
building), at  any  rate,  there  was  no  apathy 
shown  in  the  matter,  for  the  classes  in  which 
he  was  interested*  had  been  attended  by 
between  200  and  300  students,  and  similar 
schools  had  been  established  in  Manchester, 
Worcester,  Newcastle,  and  other  provincial 
centres.  From  these  London  classes  for  coach- 
builders  there  had  also  sprung  similar  classes 
in  New  York.  These  results  in  the  coach- 
building trade  had  been  brought  about  by 
hearty  co-operation  between  the  employers  and 
workmen. 

Mr.  Harland  then  read  the  paper  which  wo 
have  already  printed,  supplementing  it  by  some 
observations  which  tended  to  show  the  diffi- 
culties placed  in  the  way  of  teachers  of  technical 
classes  by  the  requirements  of  the  Science  and 
Art  Department.  For  instance,  he  said  he 
had  a class  for  Practical  Mensuration  as 
applied  to  the  Building  Trades.  This  class  was 
not  held  under  the  regulations  of  the  Science 
and  Art  Department,  but  was  supplementary 
to  the  Class  for  the  Study  of  Building  Con- 
struction held  iu  accordance  with  tho  Syllabus 
of  the  Department.  If,  while  teaching  in  this 
latter  class  the  principles  of  roof  construction, 
he  were  to  teach  his  pupils  to  calculate  how 
many  cubic  feet  of  timber  there  were  in  a 
roof  of  a given  type,  he  should  be  trans- 
gressing the  rules  of  the  Department,  and  hence 
it  was  necessary  for  him  to  hold  a supple- 
meutary  class  for  the  purpose  of  imparting  the 
necessary  practical  information  to  the  students. 

The  Chairman  wished  it  to  be  understood  that 
the  Association  had  been  founded  for  the  purpose 
of  practically  assisting  the  spread  of  technical 
education  amongst  the  artisans  of  this  country. 
One  point  which  had  been  commented  upon 
in  soma  quarters  was  that  the  technological 
examinations  formerly  held  by  the  Society 
of  Arts  showed  a great  increase  in  the  number 
of  candidates  who  passed  them  since  they  had 
been  held  by  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London 
Institute.  But  there  was  a very  easy  explana- 
tion of  that  fact,  and  that  was  that  under  the 
City  Guilds  Institute  the  examinations  were  leas 
strict  than  they  were  when  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Society  of  Arts.  As  to  the  proposed 
exhibition  of  handicraft  in  connexion  with  tech- 
nological examinations,  it  was  a subject  which 
was  ahtble  difficult  to  deal  with,  and  one  the 
details  of  which  would  be  beat  considered  by 
the  various  trade  committees  which  the  Arti- 
sans’ Technical  Association  bad  appointed.  In 
some  trades  it  was  obviously  very  difficult  to  say 
offhand  how  specimens  of  work  and  skill  could 
be  adequately  exhibited, — that  is,  exhibited 
within  reasonable  limits  of  space,  and  yet  with 
sufficient  detail  to  enable  a true  estimate  to  be 
formed  of  the  character  of  the  work.  It  had 
been  bis  lot,  as  a member  of  the  coach-building 
trade,  to  serve  upon  several  international 
juries.  He  was,  therefore,  in  a position  to  say 
that  the  French  were  certainly  running  all  other 
nations  very  close  in  regard  to  excellence  of 
work  in  coaebbuilding.  There  was  great  force 
in  what  Mr.  Harland  had  said  as  to  the  futility 
of  men  going  to  science  classes  to  learn  the 
rudiments  of  trades  totally  disconnected  with 
those  which  they  followed  for  a living.  It  was 
not  advisable  for  a man  to  attempt  to  become 
a “Jack-of-all-trades”  unless  he  were  contem- 
plating a lonely  sojourn  in  the  Backwoods. 

• The  St.  Mark’s  Classes  for  Carriage-builders,  George- 
street,  Oxford-street;  teacher,  Mr.  J.  Eobertsoa. 


Mr.  John  James,  as  a teacher  of  a technical 
class,  testified  to  the  value  of  Mr.  Harland’s 
classes  at  the  Polytechnic,  which  were  of  a 
nature,  in  his  opinion,  best  calculated  to  meet 
the  necessities  of  the  case. 

Mr.  Barber,  turner,  said  he  could  quite  en- 
dorse, from  his  own  experience,  all  that  bad 
been  said  as  to  the  apathy  of  workmen  on  this 
question.  One  or  two  efforts  to  improve  the 
technical  efficiency  of  members  of  his  own  trade 
bad  thoroughly  failed.  There  was  great  diffi- 
culty in  getting  workmen  to  believe  that  a 
knowledge  of  science  would  he  profitable  to 
them.  They  were  too  prone  to  rest  content 
with  the  way  in  which  their  fathers  or  their 
“ old  gov’nors  ” had  done  things.  If  tins  move- 
ment for  technical  education  Avere  to  come  to 
anything  it  must  be  taken  up  earnestly  by  the 
workmen.  It  was  not  so  much  a matter  of 
money  as  a matter  of  sympathy.  Even  where 
pecuniary  help  was  given  it  was  not  always 
most  judiciously  applied.  For  instance,  the 
Turners’  Company  for  the  last  few  years  had 
organised  competitions,  and  offered  prizes  for 
the  best  specimens  of  workmanship,  but  the 
results  of  these  competitions  could  hardly  be 
said  to  be  satisfactory.  He  did  not  think  that 
the  City  Guilds  Institute  made  its  examinations 
severe  enough, — that  is  to  say,  iu  his  own  par- 
ticular trade.  The  examinations  ought  to  be 
more  thoroughly  practical.  It  was  said  that 
plenty  of  workmen  could  be  got.  That  was 
true ; but  what  were  they  ? They  were  not 
good  “all-round”  men,  but  men  who  did  their 
work  as  turners  in  a merely  mechanical  manner. 
They  seemed  to  he  devoid  of  all  idea  of  art. 
Tho  turnery  trade  was  one  which  experienced 
severe  competition  from  the  Continent,  and 
even  from  America.  It  seemed  to  him  that  some 
of  the  examinations  of  the  Science  and  Ar^De- 
partment  and  of  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London 
Institute  were  not  quite  practical, — not  quite  in 
accordance  Atith  the  requirements  of  the  crafts. 
He  thought  that  the  Science  and  Art  Depart- 
ment, instead  of  giving  two  science  certificates, 
should  give  a science  certificate  and  an  art  cer- 
tificate. 

The  Rev.  Henry  Solly  said  that  he  thought 
the  Association  was  to  be  congratulated  on  the 
work  of  organisation  it  bad  already  accom- 
plished. No  technical  education  was  worth 
anything  unless  it  aa-us  iu  some  way  illustrated 
and  enlightened  by  the  workmen  themselves. 
Mr.  Barber  bad  alluded  to  the  exhibitions  of 
work  for  which  prizes  were  offered  by  the 
Turners’  Company,  and  he  (Mr.  Solly)  must  say 
that  he  was  as  much  struck  Avith  the  excellence 
of  the  workmanship  as  Avith  the  bad  taste  of 
most  of  the  models  themselves.  As  to  the 
apprenticeship  system,  it  was  now  looked  upon 
by  general  consent  as  having  broken  down  ; 
but  Avas  it  not  possible,  if  not  to  revive  it,  at 
any  rate  to  provide  some  substitute  for  it  ? We 
had  only  to  look  across  tho  water  to  Germany 
to  find  that  apprentices  there  had  to  be  taught 
so  thoroughly  that  they  could  not  get  their  in- 
dentures after  serving  their  time  unless  they 
passed  an  examination  to  test  their  fitness  as 
Avorkmen,  and  Avithout  their  indentures  they 
could  not  get  work  nor  join  the  important  trade 
societies. 

The  Chairman  said  he  believed  that  was 
altered  now, — that  the  examinations  were 
abolisbefi. 

Mr.  Solly  expressed  his  surprise  at  this,  and 
said  that  if  they  had  been  abolished  it  must 
have  been  quite  recently. 

A gentleman  in  tho  room  said  that  bo  could 
confirm  what  Mr.  Solly  had  said  about  these 
examinations.  They  Avere,  to  the  best  of  his 
belief,  necessary  at  the  present  time.  They 
certainly  were  so  in  Leipsic. 

Mr.  Minis  said  that  the  late  Sir  William 
Siemens  not  very  long  ago  at  the  City  Guilds’ 
Institute  spoke  of  the  trade  guilds  of  Germany, 
but  be  did  not  think  that  he  led  them  to  suppose 
that  the  examinations  which  bad  been  spoken 
of  were  still  maintained. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  Channon)  said  he 
decidedly  understood  Sir  William  Siemens  to 
say  that  the  examinations  were  abolished  in 
Germany. 

Mr.  Solly,  continuing,  said  be  believed  that 
not  only  were  workmen  subject  to  examinations 
as  to  technical  fitness,  but  foremen,  and  even 
masters.  For  instance,  no  builder  in  Germany 
could  go  into  the  building  trade  without  having 
passed  an  examination  to  prove  his  compe- 
tency. If  such  a law  were  introduced  in  this 
country  we  should  not  have  inflicted  upon  us  so 
many  “ jerry ’’-built  bouses.  In  connexion  with 
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bxuldmg,  lie  might  mention  that  he  was  talking 
some  little  time  ago  with  one  of  the  largest 
employers  in  the  building  trade  in  London.  He 
referred  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Master  Builders’ 
Association,  Mr.  Stanley  Bird,  who  appealed 
to  him  to  know  whether  ho  could  not  tell  him 
where  he  could  get  a few  apprentices  to  go  into 
the  building  trade.  It  seemed  that  the  Tylers’ 
and  Bricklayers’  Company  in  the  city  had  a 
sum  of  1501.  waiting  to  be  devoted  to  the 
apprenticeship  of  lads  to  those  trades,  but  they 
could  get  no  applicants.  But  even  if  the  old 
system  of  apprenticeship  were  revived,  how 
were  the  apprentices  to  get  taught  ? Certainly 
they  would  not  get  taught  in  the  workshops 
under  present  conditions,  for  it  was  no- 
body’s business  to  teach  them,  except  in  some 
branchesof  the  engineering  trades, andeven  then 
the  work  was  very  imperfectly  done.  Possibly 
the  system  of  apprenticeship  might  be  use- 
fully revived  under  conditions,  to  be  set 
forth  in  the  indentures,  by  which  the  master 
would  undertake  to  see  that  his  apprentices 
joined  technical  classes  in  connexion  with  their 
respective  trades.  One  difficulty  in  regard  to 
the  obtaining  of  skilled  workmen  in  the  present 
day  was  no  doubt  the  prejudice  which  existed 
in  some  establishments  against  the  employment 
of  boys.  A large  employer  of  labour  was  con- 
versing with  the  Clerk  of  one  of  the  City  com- 
panies some  time  ago  on  this  question,  and  he 
said,  “ Oh,  we  never  have  any  boys  in  our  shops ; 
they  ai’e  such  a nuisance!”  Upon  which  the 
clerk  of  the  company  said,  ‘‘How  can  you 
possibly  expect  to  get  good  workmen  if  you 
will  not  have  boys  and  train  them  up  to  the 
work?”  Allusion  had  been  made  to  trade 
unions.  There  was  no  doubt  whatever  that 
trade  unions  had  a very  heavy  responsibility  in 
this  matter,  and  ho  did  not  think  that  they  were 
sufficiently  alive  to  the  duty  which  devolved 
upon  them  in  regard  to  it.  If  they  kept  up  the 
standard  of  wages,  which  they  had  a legitimate 
right  to  endeavour  to  do,  they  were  certainly 
bound  at  the  same  time  to  keep  up  the  standard 
of  fair  workmanship.  It  seemed  to  him  that 
unless  they  did  that  they  were  evading  their 
work  and  shirking  their  responsibility. 

Mr.  11.  D.  Richai’dson,  in  moving  a vote  of 
thanks  to  the  Chairman,  said  the  objects  of  the 
Association  might  be  summed  up  by  saying 
that  they  did  not  want  to  see  the  English 
workman  learned  with  book-learning  only,  but 
they  wanted  to  see  him  skilled  in  the  use  of 
his  fingers.  He  regretted,  however,  to  hear 
the  suggestion  which  had  been  made  by 
one  speaker  about  taking  children  from  the 
Board  schools  and  giving  them  technical 
training.  Such  a course  could  not  fail  to 
arouse  the  enmity  of  the  workmen,  who  would 
resent  being  brought  into  contact  with  large 
numbers  of  half-instructed  boy-workers.  The 
work  of  these  classes  must  be  supplementary 
to  that  of  the  workshop.  Perhaps  one  reason 
why  this  movement  in  favour  of  technical 
education  had  not  progressed  as  fast  as  could 
have  been  wished  was  that  it  was  a movement 
which  came,  perhaps  necessarily,  from  above. 
Personally,  he  was  strongly  disposed  to  think 
that  the  wojk  of  the  Atsociation  should  be 
carried  on  as  a propaganda,  rather  than  by  the 
premature  establishment  of  a number  of  small 
classes  scattered  over  the  country. 

Mr.  Hanniball  seconded  the  vote  of  thanks. 

Mr.  F.  T.  Mullett  said  that,  as  a surveyor,  he 
had  had  much  experience  in  superintending  the 
operations  of  large  bodies  of  workmen.  He 
found  that  various  excuses  were  alleged  on  the 
part  of  workmen  for  not  attending  science- 
classes,  but  he  thought  the  real  explanation  was 
to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  apprentices  and 
boys  came  to  work  immediately  on  their  emanci- 
pation from  school,  and  as  soon  as  they  had 
done  their  work  they  liked  to  feel  themselves 
free  from  all  restraint.  That  feeling  was 
indulged  for  many  years,  until  the  apprentices 
grew  into  mature  workmen,  and  then  they 
naturally  felt  a distaste  for  joining  classes. 
One  or  two  speakers  had  touched  upon  the 
reason  why  trade  unions  had  not  taken  up  the 
question  of  technical  education.  lie  did  not 
see  why  they  should  take  it  up.  Their  opposi- 
tion to  technical  education  was  only  the  legiti- 
mate outcome  of  their  principles.  Trade 
unionism  had  certain  grades  or  castes,  but  the 
unions  were  mainly  ruled  by  the  trade  delegates, 
who  were  the  medium  of  communication  between 
the  members  and  the  great  political  leaders. 
These  delegates  were  not  necessarily  superior 
craftsmen,  and  some  of  them  might  possibly 
think  that  with  the  spread  of  technical  educa- 


tion they  woxild  bo  likely  to  be  ousted  from 
their  positions.  He  was  glad  that  Mr.  Harland 
had  touched  upon  what  he  believed  to  be  the 
keynote  of  the  whole  thing,  that  the  school  and 
the  workshop  must  go  together.  He  did  not 
know  how  much  money  was  spent  annually  by 
the  Science  and  Art  Department,  but  he  know 
it  must  be  a vast  sum  ; and  he  knew  from  what 
he  saw  about  him  that  it  was  wasted.  The 
examinations,  as  condxicted,  did  not  always 
enable  the  best  man  to  pass.  If  a teacher  had  a 
large  number  of  pupils  under  technical  instruc- 
tion in  a workshop,  they  would  carry  back  a 
great  deal  of  what  they  learned  to  those  who 
were  not  attending  the  classes,  and  the  boys 
would  learn  very  much  there  from  the  mere 
instinct  of  copyism,  so  that  if  a teacher  had  a 
hundred  pupils  being  taught  in  this  way,  it 
might  be  taken  for  granted  that  he  had  150 
or  160  learning  from  him. 

Captain  Pfoundes  suggested  that  it  would  be 
as  well  for  the  Association  to  promote  the 
foundation  of  an  art  class  to  teach  the  workmen 
who  were  engaged  in  paperhauging  and  the 
internal  decoration  of  houses  a knowledge  of 
at  least  the  rudiments  of  good  taste.  Such  men 
were  often  sent  away  to  do  small  jobs  without 
any  skilled  supervision,  and  they  wore  fre- 
quently quite  incompetent  even  to  decide  what 
papers  were  best  fitted  for  inferior  rooms,  and 
what  would  be  best  fitted  for  the  more  impor- 
tant rooms.  The  result  of  their  want  of  know- 
ledge in  this  respect  was  often  exceedingly  un- 
satisfactory. The  same  want  of  taste  on  the  part 
of  English  workmen  was  felt  abroad.  He  had 
had  occasion  to  have  a small  museum  for  the 
display  of  objects  of  Oriental  art  fitted  up  in 
New  York,  and  in  the  internal  decorations  and 
fittings  of  the  premises  he  had  been  compelled 
to  employ  French  and  German  workmen  in 
preference  to  Englishmen,  simply  because 
English  workmen  were  most  deficient  in  taste. 
In  mentioning  this  fact  to  a firm  in  New  York 
he  was  told  that  his  was  only  a common  ex- 
perience. 

After  a few  further  remarks  from  other 
members  the  proceedings  terminated. 


ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

VISIT  TO  THE  GUILDHALL  COUNCIL  CHAMBEK. 

The  first  of  the  Saturday  afternoon  visits  by 
the  members  of  this  Association  was  made  last 
Saturday,  the  26th  ult.,  to  the  new  Guildhall 
Council  Chamber.  Notwithstanding  the  great 
inclemency  of  the  weather, — it  being  a very 
wet  and  stormy  afternoon,  — the  members 
assembled  at  three p.m.in  pretty  strong  numbers, 
and  every  portion  of  the  new  chamber  from 
basement  to  roof  (or  rather  dome)  was  minutely 
inspected  by  them.  As  this  building  has  been 
so  recently  illustrated  and  described  in  our 
pages,*  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  say  any  more 
on  the  subject.  As  our  readers  are  aware,  the 
works  are  being  carried  out  by  Mr.  B.  E.  Nightin- 
gale, of  the  Albert  Embankment,  from  designs 
by  Mr.  Horace  Jones,  the  City  Architect. 

NEW  OFFICES,  4,  FENCHURCII-AVENUE. 

The  members  next  proceeded  to  Lime-street, 
E.C.,  to  inspect  some  offices  and  chambers 
recently  erected  at  No.  4,  Fenchurch-avenue. 
Here  they  were  met  by  Mr.  Alfred  Howard, 
the  architect  of  the  buildings,  and  who 
proceeded  to  explain  the  drawings  and 
chief  features  of  the  erection.  This  con- 
sists of  a spacious  block  of  buildings  of  three 
floors,  besides  the  ground-floor  and  basement, 
with  two  elevations,  one  in  Fenchurch-avenue, 
and  the  other  to  the  churchyard,  being  the 
flank,  and  faced  with  white  bricks  and  stone 
dressings.  The  front  elevation  is  faced 
with  Portland  stone,  and  has  red  polished 
granite  pilasters  and  columns.  The  principal 
difficulty  the  architect  has  had  to  contend  with 
has  been  to  avoid  obstructing  the  neighbours’ 
light,  and  at  the  same  time  to  obtain  a maximum 
amount  of  light  for  the  whole  of  the  offices  and 
chambers,  which  are  erected  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  brokers  and  merchants,  and  are  situated 
in  very  narrow  and  cramped  up  thoroughfares, 
and  surrounded  by  very  lofty  buildings. 
Altogether  the  architect  has  succeeded  fairly 
well  in  surmounting  the  difficulties  of  site.  The 
several  offices  and  chambers  on  each  floor  are 
reached  by  corridors  paved  with  mosaic  paving 
and  stone  staircases,  with  neat  and  strong 
ornamental  cast-iron  balustrading  by  the  Coal- 


brookdale  Company.  The  whole  of  the  work 
has  been  executed  from  the  designs  of  the  archi- 
tect, by  Messrs.  Colls  & Sons,  builders,  of 
Moorgate-street. 


WEST  LONDON  SCHOOL  OF  ART. 

The  presentation  of  prizes  to  the  students  of 
the  West  London  School  of  Art  took  place  on 
the  evening  of  Thursday,  the  24th  ult.,  in  the 
Steinway  Hall,  Seymour-street,  Portman-square. 
Mr.  G.  A.  Thrupp  occupied  the  chair,  and  Mr.  I, 
Comyns  Carr  made  the  distribution. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Rawle,  the  head  master,  read  his 
report  for  1883,  which  stated  that  the  schocJ 
had  gained  a much  higher  position  than  in  any 
former  year.  Although  the  number  of  students 
had  somewhat  decreased,  yet  there  had  been 
a satisfactory  increase  in  the  fees.  In  the 
‘‘National  Art  Competition”  the  school  had 
gained  twenty  awards  as  against  fifteen  in  1882, 
and  had,  in  fact,  obtained  nearly  28  per  cent, 
of  the  total  number  of  national  medals,  &c., 
awarded  to  the  sixteen  Metropolitan  district 
schools  of  art.  In  the  Government  third  gi'ade 
advanced  examinations  for  1882,  the  school 
stood  first  in  the  kingdom,  and  it  had  gained 
the  highest  Government  grants  among  indivi- 
dual schools.  The  ” Mence-Smith  Travelling 
Studentship,”  of  the  value  of  501.,  had  been 
awarded  to  Carl  Almquist,  who  is  spending  two 
months  in  Italy  for  the  purpose  of  studying 
decorative  art.  The  committee  expressed  their 
thanks  to  Mr.  J.  H.  Donaldson  for  the  loan  of 
art  objects,  and  to  Mr.  Crace  for  the  loan  of 
books  on  art. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  the  success  of 
the  school  was  mainly  owing  to  the  exertions  of 
Mr.  Rawle.  Such  a school  was  a necessity  in  a 
large  borough  like  Marylebone,  and  they  wero 
compelled  to  rely  somewhat  upon  extraneous 
assistance  in  order  to  keep  up  its  efficiency. 
He  trusted,  therefore,  that  a large  number  of 
the  wealthy  persons  living  in  the  borough  might 
be  induced  to  help  the  education  of  the  youth  of 
the  locality  so  as  to  enable  them  to  take  a pro- 
miuent  part  in  the  great  industries  of  the  day. 

Mr.  J.  Comyns  Carr  then  delivered  an  address 
to  the  students,  in  the  course  of  which  he  said 
that  our  countrymen  seemed  at  last  to  be 
awakening  to  the  importance  which  the  study 
of  art  holds  in  the  scheme  of  our  national  life.- 
It  was  a necessity  which,  if  they  were  to  com- 
pete with  other  nations,  must  be  had  at  what- 
ever cost,  and  a necessity  which  they  began  to 
feel  even  without  the  thought  of  competition^ 
His  relationships  had  taken  him  into  other 
towns  besides  London,  and  he  had  observed  not 
merely  a gradual  awakening  in  relation  to 
private  enterprise,  but  a new  perception  on  tho 
part  of  the  municipalities  in  this  matter.  Wo 
had  long  prided  ourselves  upon  the  virtues  of 
private  enterprise,  and  what  was  being  done  in 
this  school  was  an  admirable  instance  of  what 
could  be  done  by  private  enterprise,  seconded, 
as  it  must  be,  fay  the  devotion  of  those  for  whom 
it  was  established.  At  the  same  time,  private 
enterprise  was  a bad  thing  when  it  stood  in  the 
way  of  public  spirit.  In  England  we  had  too 
often  complacently  swallowed  compliments  on. 
the  virtues  of  private  enterprise,  and  had  for- 
gotten that  if  it  was  to  succeed,  it  must  be 
backed  up  by  public  spirit,  which,  although  equal 
to  the  support  of  other  matters,  had  not  always 
been  equal  to  the  legitimate  support  of  the 
necessities  of  art.  About  a year  ago  he  made 
a journey  through  Prance,  for  the  purpose  of 
examining  and  investigating  what  was  being 
done  in  the  museums  and  schools  of 
art  throughout  the  provinces.  The  result  of 
that  journey  was  in  many  respects  a surprise. 
He  found  in  nearly  all  the  towns  he  visited  a 
loug-founded  and  well-established  tradition. 
Each  municipality  had  its  museum  and  its  art 
school,  supported  out  of  the  municipal  funds, 
and  in  which  an  art  education,  of  varying  value, 
— but  never  without  value, — was  accessible  to 
all  the  students  of  the  town,  free  of  expense. 
Thus  for  years  and  years  the  French  nation,  in 
its  provincial,  as  well  as  in  its  metropolitan 
life,  had  recognised  this  as  one  of  the  prime 
functions  of  municipal  duty, — not  merely  to 
clean  the  streets  and  protect  its  citizens,  but 
also  to  supply  the  townships  with  the  neces- 
sities and  claims  of  art.  In  this  country  there 
was  much  to  do  in  making  art  an  integral  part 
of  the  national  life,  permeating  not  only  the 
upper  and  middle  classes,  but  reaching  the 
artisan  class,  and  giving  a new  sense  and  value 
to  their  labour.  He  did  not  consider  that  the 
English  people  had  an  inferior  genius  for  art. 
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They  were  constantly  told  that  it  was  the  sky 
of  Italy  which  produced  its  great  art,  but  it 
had  nerer  been  explained  how,  with  its 
lovely  climate  still  enduring,  Italian  art 
had  perished.  Even  M.  Taine  told  them 
that  the  climate  and  sunlight  of  Venice 
had  produced  the  colouring  of  Titian  and 
Giorgione,  but  he  had  not  explained  how  Milan, 
with  a climate  as  bright  and  sunny,  had  pro- 
duced a school  of  art  without  any  reference  to 
the  richness  of  colour  noticeable  in  the  Venetian 
school.  They  were,  therefore,  led  to  the  con- 
clusion that  art  in  its  last  resort  w’as  dependent 
on  the  spirit  and  work  of  man,  and  he  believed 
that  if  the  people  of  this  country,  with  its 
splendid  record  of  imaginative  literature,  its 
noble  roll  of  poets,  its  heroic  history,  and  its 
magnificent  art  architecture,  chose  to  address 
themselves  to  the  study  and  pursuit  of  art, 
allowing  it  to  enter  into  their  lives,  and  insisting 
upon  learning  from  all  other  nations,  there  was 
no  reason,  either  in  their  climate  or  their  genius, 
why  they  should  not  rise  to  the  very  highest 
position  yet  achieved  in  that  direction.  They 
must  remember  that  art  was  not  to  be  got 
suddenly,  and  even  amongst  the  most  favoured 
nations  it  had  been  the  result  of  long  tradition 
and  earnest  seeking,  and  he  believed  it  to  be 
within  the  reach  of  the  people  of  this  country. 
The  student,  upon  entering  on  his  career,  could 
not  look  too  high.  Every  bit  of  design  nobly 
done  involved  a knowledge  of  the  very  highest 
and  subtlest  sense  of  beauty,  and  those  who 
had  entered  on  the  study  of  art  would  never 
find  cause  to  regret  it,  and  whilst  conferring 
pleasure,  it  would  also  give  pain.  If  the  spirit 
of  beauty  really  entered  into  their  hearts  and 
lives,  it  would  beget  not  merely  a new  pleasure 
and  profit,  but  also  a newer  and  keener  sense 
of  pain  in  regard  to  the  suffering  and  squalor  of 
the  centurj’  in  which  they  lived.  The  spirit  of 
art  in  this  sense  was  something  more  than  a 
trade  or  professisn  : it  was  something  by  which, 
in  endeavouring  to  make  their  own  lives  nobler, 
they  would  be  impelled  to  look  on  the  lives  of 
others  less  fortunate  than  themselves,  and  to 
try  and  benefit  them. 

Mr.  Carr  then  presented  the  prizes,  of  which 
there  was  a very  large  number.* 

In  the  National  Art  Competition,  the  follow- 
ing were  among  the  awards  made  : — 


Gold  Medal  {and  101.  vorth  of  Boohs  on  Desiim 

for  lUes,  Williara  H.  Woodall. 

Bronze  ifedaL— Decoratiou  of  a Room,  Carl  Almquist  t 
Bronze  Hfetial.— Design  for  a Wall-paper,  Chari  " 
Edwards. 

^Bronze  3feiiaL— Historic  Styles  of  Ornament,  Leonard 
Wyburd. 

Q,ueen'»  Prire.— Design  for  Wrought-iron  Gates,  Mat- 
thew Garbutt. 


5 Designs  for  Panels,  Honry  ,4, 


Peeram, 

. Prize.— Design  for  Ceiling  Decoration,  Henry 

A.  Tidmarsh. 

A National  Scholarship,  of  the  annual  value 
of  521.,  was  awarded  by  the  Science  and  Art 
Department  to  Francis  X.  Abraham ; and  in 
the  Owen  Jones  competition,  the  first  prize,  out 
of  six  offered  for  competition  by  the  Society  of 
Arts,  together  with  the  Society’s  Bronze  Medal 
went  to  William  H.  Woodall. 

Mr.  Donaldson  proposed  a vote  of  thanks  to 
the  masters  of  the  West  London  School  of  Art, 
and  paid  a high  compliment  to  Mr.  Rawle’s 
energy  and  ability. 

Mr.  Rawle,  in  reply,  said  that  the  masters 
were  deeply  thankful  for  tho  manner  in  which 
the  students  had  done  their  part  of  the  work. 
No  fewer  than  133  out  of  a total  of  491  students 
had  carried  off  prizes  or  certificates.  This  pro- 
portion showed  how  hard  they  bad  worked,  and 
he  believed  there  was  no  other  school  which 
could  show  a more  favourable  percentage  of 
successful  students. 

Votes  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Comyns  Carr  and  to 
the  Chairman  closed  tho  proceedings. 


Glass  Slabs  as  a Remedy  for  Damp  Walls. 

The  suggestion  is  made  in  a German  contem- 
porary that  in  order  to  prevent  the  unpleasant 
dampness  of  walls  and  the  exhalations  arising 
from  aphi-ouitre,  it  is  advisable  to  cover  the 
places  in  question  with  glass  slabs  of  the  most 
ordinary  quality.  They  are  firmly  fixed  with 
cement  to  the  wall,  and  a thick  coating  of  mortar 
is  applied  to  protect  the  glass  from  concussion. 


* It  beiog  impossible  to  exhibit  a fair  proportion  of  the 
atudenta  works  in  the  hall,  it  was  announced  that  there 
would  be  an  exhibition  of  them  in  the  school  buildinps 
165,  Great  Titohfield-street,  this  Friday  and  Saturday’ 
Jbeb.  1 and  2.  ■" 

t This  student  receives  books  only,  as  he  has  previouslv 
gamed  a Medal  in  the  same  stage  of  study. 


THE  INFLUENCE  OF  CEMENT  MORTAR 
ON  LEAD  PIPES. 

Investigations  reported  in  the  Metallarbeiter 
have  demonstrated  in  an  exact  manner  the 
appearances  which,  are  noticeable  when  a lead 
pipe  has  been  for  five  years  in  a layer  of  Port- 
land cement.  A rod  coating  was  noticed  from 
l-24th  to  one-eighth  of  an  inchin  thickness,  the 
appearance  of  which  corresponded  with  that  of 
oxide  of  lead  as  it  is  usually  delivered  in  com- 
merce. This  coating  was  carefully  removed 
and  the  particles  of  lead  removed  along  with 
it  were  separated  by  means  of  a magnifying 
glass.  The  specific  gravity  of  this  powder 
(carefully  defined,  at  59°  Fahr.  and  reduced 
for  a vacuum)  varied  between  8‘002  and  9'670. 
This  variation  is  explained  by  the  presence  of 
metallic  lead  mixed  in  the  oxide  of  lead  and  of 
carbonate  of  lead.  Qualitative  analysis  demon- 
strated that  this  powder  contained  oxide  of 
lead,  lead,  carbonic  acid,  water,  and  traces  of 
calcium.  The  composition  of  the  powder  was 
as  follows  : — 

Oxide  of  load 84-89 

Lead 12-33 

Water 0-99 

Carbonic  acid 1-53 

Lime Traces. 

Insoluble  in  nitric  acid 0-16 

This  coating  on  the  lead  pipe  appears  to  have 
been  formed  by  the  action  of  the  oxygen  in  the 
air  in  union  with  that  of  the  lime  contained  in 
the  mortar.  It  is  remarked  that  the  action  of 
lime-water  on  lead  has  also  been  noticed  by 
Besnon. 


LEICESTER  SOCIETY  OP  ARCHITECTS- 


The  eleventh  annual  meeting  of  this  society 
was  held  on  tho  22nd  of  January,  when  the 
following  officers  were  elected : — President, 
Mr.  W.  Jackson ; honoi-ary  secretary,  Mr.  A.  H. 
Paget;  council,  Mr.  R.  J.  Goodacre,  Mr.  Josh. 
Goddard,  Mr.  W.  Millican,  Mr.  J.  B.  Everard. 

In  the  couse  of  his  address,  the  President 
made  the  following  remarks,  with  reference  to 
a recently-advertised  competition: — “There  is 
one  subject  wbichis  probably  uppermost  in  your 
minds,  and  which  will  not  come  before  vou  iu 
tho  report.  The  report  deals  of  course  with 
events  and  proceedings  of  the  past  year,  and 
the  subject  of  architectural  competition  has  but 
recently  been  forced  upon  your  notice ; upon 
this  subject  I must  be  allowed  to  make  a few 
remarks.  Some  years  ago  it  was  generally  sup- 
posed that  if  a man,  or  a society  of  men, 
wanted  to  get  the  most  work  out  of  the  archi- 
tects for  the  least  money,  the  proper  thing  to 
do  was  to  go  in  for  what  is  called  an  open  com- 
petition. It  was  believed  that  it  was  only 
necessary  to  draw  up  a set  of  absurd  condi- 
tions, and  advertise  them,  with  a bait  of  201.  or 
SOL,  in  order  to  catch  any  number  of  architects 
as  in  a net, — a net  spread  in  the  sight  of  all 
men.  Experience  soon  proved,  however,  the 
inutility  of  such  proceedings,  not  only  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  architects,  but  from  that 
of  the  employers  themselves ; open  competition 
was  found  to  degenerate  very  often  into  a 
scramble,  and  to  develop  work  which  was 
showy  and  superficial  rather  than  good,  and,  as 
a matter  of  fact,  open  competition,  except  in 
special  cases,  and  under  well-ordered  conditions, 
has  already  ceased  to  be  the  rule.  But  the  old 
ideas  linger,  as  old  ideas  are  apt  to  do,  from 
ignorance  and  prejudice  in  certain  places;  and 
thus,  from  time  to  time  we  are  surprised  by  a 
publicly  advertised  competition,  which  revives 
the  worst  traditions  of  the  past. 

The  principle  laid  down  by  the  Institute  is 
perfectly  clear.  Tho  actual  and  final  compe- 
tition should  be  limited,  and  each  competitor 
should  bo  paid  for  his  work;  the  dra-wings 
should  not  be  more  in  number,  or  to  a larger 
scale,  than  is  necessary  to  explain  clearly  t^he 
design ; there  should  be  no  playing  fast  and 
loose  with  the  author  of  the  premiated  design, 
and  there  should  be  a properly-qualified  judge. 

Now,  with  respect  to  a competition  recently 
advertised  by  the  Town  Council  of  Leicester, 
and  which  your  Council  does  not  consider  satis- 
factory, you  will  observe  that  the  above  condi- 
tions, which  have  been  drawn  up  and  sanctioned 
by  the  Institute  after  a long  and  careful  study 
of  the  subject,  are  not  complied  with;  on  the 
contrary,  the  selection  of  designs  is  intrusted  to 
a sub-committee,  who  will  report  to  the  Estate 
Committee,  who,  assisted  if  they  see  fit  by  a 
professional  ai-cbitect,  will  make  selection  of  two 
designs  for  the  Town  Council,  who  will  make 


the  final  decision,  who  will  also  reserve  to  them 
selves  full  liberty  of  action  ■with  respect  to  all 
proceedings  in  connexion  with  the  proposed 
buildings,  and  are  not  bound  by  anything  done 
under  or  in  connexion  with  the  competition, 
except  the  payment  of  premiums.  Some  trouble- 
some rights  of  light  are  involved  with  which 
intending  competitors  are  instiucted  not  to 
interfere,  or  render  the  Corporation  liable  for 
damage.  Each  design  is  to  be  drawn  to  a large 
scale,  6 ft.  to  an  inch,  the  sizes  and  heights  to 
be  marked  in  figures,  aud  is  to  consist  of  a plan 
of  each  floor  with  sections,  together  with  three 
elevations  and  a perspective  view,  accompanied 
by  a written  description,  setting  forth  in  detail 
the  character  of  the  material  and  workmanship, 
and  an  approximate  estimate  of  tho  cost.  The 
first  premium  of  25L  is  to  merge  in  the  commis- 
sion, if  the  author  of  the  premiated  design  is 
employed  to  carry  out  tho  work,  and  in  that  case 
the  commission  is  to  be  considered  as  payment 
for  all  matters  or  things  arising  out  of  or  con- 
nected with  the  erection  and  completion  of 
the  buildings.  The  premiated  designs  are  to 
become  the  property  of  the  Corporation,  and 
the  whole  of  the  subsequent  contract  drawings 
and  specifications  are  to  be  given  into  the 
possession  and  to  become  the  property  of  the 
Corporation,  who  reserve  the  right  to  reject  the 
whole  or  any  of  the  designs  if  they  should 
appear  unsuitable  or  of  too  expensive  a 
character.” 


GLASGOW  INSTITUTE  OP  ARCHITECTS. 

PROPOSED  BURGE  BUILDING  ACT. 

An  Extraordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Glasgow 
Institute  of  Architects  was  held  on  the  23rd  ult.  for 
the  purpose  of  considering  the  draft  of  a proposed 
Burgh  Building  Act,  — Mr.  James  Thomson, 
F.R.I.B.A.,  president  of  tho  Institute,  iu  the  chair. 

Mr.  William  MacLean,  writer  (the  hon.  secre- 
tary), read  the  correspondence  with  the  Loni- 
Advocate  as  to  the  proposed  Building  Act,  in  ' Lii;h 
his  lordship  stated  that  he  would  bo  glad  to  receive 
a proof  of  the  draft  Act,  and  thereafter  to  receive  a 
deputation  from  the  Institute  on  tho  subject. 

The  President  said  they  would  doubtless  remember 
that  a deputation  from  this  Institute,  consisting  of 
Mr.  John  Houeyman,  Mr.  Campbell  Douglas,  and 
himself,  waited  on  the  Lord-Advocate  in  London  on 
the  29th  of  June  last,  to  impress  on  his  lordship’t  e 
Institute’s  views  on  the  desirability  of  having  a 
Building  Act  apart  from  the  proposed  Police  Bill  in 
Scotland.  He  having  expressed  a {wish  (o  avoid 
some  ofthe.se  proposed  details  more  fully  before  him 
in  writing,  tho  draft  Act  now  to  be  considered  had 
been  prepared  by  the  Council.  Some  months  ago 
he  convened  a committee  appointed  by  the  Council 
to  consider  the  subject.  Afterwards  several  meet- 
ings were  hold,  and  the  matter  was  fully  discussed. 
Ho  thus  procured  some  very  valuable  suggestions 
which  were  embodied  in  the  Bill  now  to  be  con- 
sidered. He  was  glad  to  say  that  it  had  been 
endorsed  unanimously  by  the  Council,  and  he  hoped 
it  would  be  adopted  by  the  Institute  with  tho  same 
unanimity,  especially  as  they  were  all  cognisant  ofthe 
cogent  reasons  that  had  been 'advanced  first  and  last 
by  the  Institute  for  the  reform  being  of  the  radical 
nature  proposed,  instead  of  trying  to  patch  up  and 
improve  the  present  Acts.  He  was  decidedly  of 
opinion  that  the  members  of  their  profession  were 
the  proper  parties  for  the  framing  of  such  an  Act, 
and  the  Institute  had  taken  up  the  matter  solely 
jr  o hoTio  ‘publico,  and  it  had  done  so  alone,  without 
alliance  or  understanding  with  other  bodies  inte- 
rested in  lands  and  buildings.  They  were  alive  to 
tho  fact  that  some  gentlemen  who  had  had  great 
experience, — as,  foriustance,  Mr.  Honeyman,— went 
even  further  than  th's,  and  advocated  that  all  tho 
Building  Acts  throughout  the  country  should  be 
swept  away,  and  that  the  Legislature  should  provide 
an  Act  applicable  to  all  buildings  throughout  the 
United  Kingdom.  Undoubtedly  this  reform  would 
be  a desirable  one,  and  in  many  respects  a consider- 
able boon  to  the  public  ; but  ho  was  doubtful  if  the 
time  had  arrived  yet  when  town  councils  and  cor- 
porations were  prepared  to  surrender  their  legisla- 
tive powers  to  Imperi?.!  Parliament.  They  would, 
for  the  present,  receive  with  thankfulness  such  an 
Act  as  the  one  proposed  by  tho  Institute,  as  it  would 
very  materially  tend  to  remedy  the  evils  they  had 
over  and  over  agam  alluded  to.  There  were  a few 
points  in  the  Bill  to  which  be  would  call  special 
attention.  In  section  Id  important  regulations  as 
to  the  projections  were  suggested.  Iu  section  29 
it  was  proposed  to  furnish  to  tho  Dean  of  Guild 
Court  a ground  or  block  plan  only.  Section  33  con- 
tained provisions  for  tho  prevention  of  overcrowding. 
At  present  there  are  many  more  dwellings  on  each 
stair  landing  allowed  than  the  Institute  aimed  at 
having  under  this  section.  Sub-section  19  related 
to  factory  stairs,  and  sought  to  give  protection  and 
means  of  escape  to  the  workers  in  such  buildings 
iu  case  of  fire. 

On  tho  motion  of  the  President,  seconded  by 
Mr.  Sellars,  it  was  unanimously  agreed  to  adopt 
the  draft  print  of  the  proposed  Building  Act  sub- 
mitted to  the  Institute,  and  the  Secretary  was 
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’nstructed  to  forward  a copy  of  it  to  the  Lord- 
Advocate. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Sellars,  seconded  by  Mr. 
W.  F.  M'Gibbon,  the  following  were  appointed  as  a 
deputation  from  the  Institute  to  wait  upon  the 
Lord -Advocate  to  give  his  lordship  any  explanation 
he  may  desire,  viz.  ; — James  Thomson,  president  ; 
Campbell  Douglas  and  John  Iloneyman,  past 
presidents. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  David  Thomson,  seconded 
by  Mr.  Bromhead,  a committee,  consisting  of  the 
whole  Council  and  the  past  presidents  and  vice- 
presidents,  was  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the 
architectural  examinations,  about  to  be  held  in 
Glasgow,  of  candidates  desirous  of  qualifying 
for  the  Associateship  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects,  Mr.  Campbell  Douglas  to  be 
convener,  and  Mr.  T.  L.  Watson  sub-convener. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  David  Thomson,  seconded 
by  Mr.  Landless,  a vote  of  thanks  was  awarded  to 
the  president  for  the  great  time  and  attention  he 
had  bestowed  in  connexion  with  the  preparation  of 
the  draft  Building  Act. 


ART  IN  THE  HOUSE. 

LEEDS  AND  YOliKSIIIRE  ABCHITECTCRAL  SOCIETY- 
Mr.  R.  W.  Edis,  F.S.A.,  delivered  an  address 
before  the  Leeds  and  Yorkshire  Architectural 
Society  on  Monday  evening  last,  on  the  furni- 
ture and  decoration  of  ordinary  houses.  In  the 
coui’se  of  his  remarks,  Mr.  Edis  insisted  strongly 
that  while  everything  in  the  house  might  and 
shonld  be  beautiful  in  form  and  harmonious  in 
colouring,  there  was  no  necessity  that  good 
artistic  treatment  of  wall  and  floor  surfaces, 
and  of  the  general  fittings  and  furniture,  shonld 
involve  any  greater  outlay  in  mere  cost  than  if 
everything  were  of  the  ordinary  common-place 
and  inartistic  character  ; and  that  while  every- 
thing might  be  beautiful  and  good  in  taste, 
common  sense  and  fitness  for  the  wants  and 
necessities  of  everyday  life  should  be  the  first 
consideration.  He  regretted  that  the  architect 
or  chief  designer  of  the  house  was  not  more 
extensively  employed  to  advise  on  the  clothing 
of  the  rooms  he  bad  designed,  but  insisted 
strongly  that  before  he  could  gain  the  con- 
fidence of  the  public  in  matters  of  taste  he 
must  prove  that  he  himself  possessed  the 
artistic  culture,  knowledge,  and  taste  by  which 
he  might  fairly  claim  a right  to  advise,  and  that 
too  often  common  sense  was  superseded  by 
some  outlandish  craze,  which  under  the  name  of 
“ sestheticism,”  or  fashionable  ignorance,  led  to 
pecnliarities  and  eccentricities  in  design  which 
were  neither  beautiful  nor  useful.  Mr.  Edis 
urged  upon  his  audience  the  advantage — 
if  only  from  a health  point  of  view — of 
having  the  general  fittings  of  the  various 
rooms  so  designed  that  they  should  offer  no 
large  surfaces  for  the  accommodation  of  dust 
and  dirt,  which  could  not  be  at  once  seen  and 
got  rid  of,  and  especially  condemned  the  ordi- 
nary wardrobes  and  bedroom  furniture,  which 
provided  any  amount  of  dust-traps,  injurious  to 
health,  cleanliness,  and  comfort. 


THE  HOSPITALS  ASSOCIATION. 

The  following  will  be  the  order  of  proceedings 
at  the  inaugural  meeting  of  this  Association, 
which  is  to  take  place  in  the  Egyptian  Hall  of 
the  Mansion  House,  on  Friday  next  : — The 
Lord  Mayor  will  take  the  chair  at  three  o'clock, 
and  after  a statement  by  Major  Ross,  M.P.,  the 
chairman  of  the  Provisional  Committee,  in  ex- 
planation of  the  objects  and  scope  of  the  pro- 
posed Society,  the  following  resolutions  will  be 
submitted ; — 

1.  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  it  is  desirable 
tc  establish,  under  the  name  of  the  Hospitals  Asso- 
ciation, and  on  the  basis  of  the  constitution  prepared 
and  adopted  by  the  Provisional  Committee,  an 
organisation  for  the  consideration  and  discussion  of 
matters  connected  with  hospital  management. 

2.  That  the  preliminary  arrangements  connected 
with  the  establishment  of  the  Association,  including 
the  appointment  of  the  first  council,  be  entrusted  to 
the  Provisional  Committee. 

3.  That  the  best  thanks  of  this  meeting  be  given 
to  the  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Mayor,  for  placing  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Provisional  Committee  the  use  of 
the  Mansion  Honse,  and  for  bis  courtesy  in  presiding 
over  the  proceedings  this  day. 

The  speakers  will  include  Earl  Stanhope,  Lord 
Frederick  Fitzroy,  SirT.  Fowell  Buxton,  hart., 
Sir  Rutherford  Alcock,  K.C.B.,  Mr.  Timothy 
Holmes,  and  others.  The  Provisional  Committee 
desire  very  specially  to  invite  the  attendance 
of  hospital  governors  and  subscribers,  and  of  the 
clergy,  ministers,  churchwardens,  and  other 
officials  connected  with  congregations  contri- 
buting to  the  Metropolitan  Hospital  Sunday 


Fund.  A large  number  of  cards  of  admission 
have  been  issued  and  applied  for,  and  the 
secretary  of  the  Association,  Mr.  J.  L,  Clifford- 
Sraitb,  will  gladly  supply  more  if  those  desirous 
of  being  present  will  communicate  with  him. 
The  office  of  the  Association  is  at  No.  1,  Adam- 
atreet,  Adelphi,  W.C.,  where  further  information 
can  also  be  had. 


INTERNATIONAL  HEALTH  EXHIBITION, 
LONDON,  188  k 

The  Sub-Committee  on  Water  Supply  and  Sanita- 
tion have  prepared  a memorandum  on  the  exhibits 
which  are  sought  for  Classes  21,  22,  23,  and  27  of 
Group  3,  ” The  Dwelling.”  With  a view  to  bringing 
before  the  public  examples  not  only  of  thoroughly 
good  sanitary  arrangements,  but  also  of  the  delects 
existing  in  ordinary  houses, the  Committee  have,  with 
the  sanction  of  the  Executive  Council,  undertaken  to 
supervise  the  erection  of  two  model  dwellings  in 
the  grounds  of  the  exhibition,  one  of  which  will 
show,  as  far  as  can  be  done  on  the  limited  scale, 
a house  with  good  sanitary  arrangements,  while 
the  other  will  show  the  usual  defects.  In  tbe 
latter  case,  no  attempt  will  be  made  to  exaggerate 
the  ordinary  conditions  ; but  the  object  will  be  to  re- 
produce accurately  a state  of  things  unfortunately 
but  too  common.  Besides  these  typical  illustrations, 
the  Committee  will  he  glad  to  receive  from  manu- 
facturers whatever  examples  they  may  think  pro- 
per to  submit  for  exhibition  of  the  articles  indicated 
by  the  classification.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that 
in  all  cases  the  exhibits  must  have  a distinct  bearing 
upon  health,  and  that  architecture  or  building  con- 
struction generally  is  outside  the  scope  of  the  exhi- 
bition. The  exigencies  of  space  will  not  permit  the 
Executive  of  the  exhibition  to  invite  contributions 
illustrative  of  schemes  for  drainage,  water  supply, 
ic. , applicable  to  towns  or  large  districts,  and  it  is, 
therefore,  to  bo  understood  that  the  exhibits  must 
be  confined  to  domestic  sanitation  alone.  The  Com- 
mittee would  impress  upon  exhibitors  tbe  desira- 
bility of,  as  far  as  possible,  exhibiting  their  own 
manufactures  only,  not  those  of  other  makers; 
and  also  of  restricting  their  exhibits  to  typical 
examples  of  their  appliances,  and  of  not  sending 
more  than  a single  example  of  each  article.  In- 
deed, the  Committee  cannot  undertake  to  find  space 
for  things  which  are  substantially  duplicates  of  one 
another.  As  the  exhibition  will  be  a place  of  popular 
resort,  and  is  intended  for  the  instruction  of  the 
general  public  rather  than  specialists,  it  will  be 
desirable  that  exhibitors  of  sanitary  wares  should 
assist  the  Commiitee  in  making  such  arrangements 
as  will  bring  the  articles  which  it  is  necessary  to 
show  before  the  notice  of  the  public  in  a manner 
as  agreeable  as  possible.  It  will,  of  course,  be 
necessary  to  show  examples  of  closets,  urinals,  kc., 
but  these  should  be  so  arranged  that  while  it  may  be 
possible  for  anybody  desiring  to  inspect  their  action 
to  have  full  opportunity  of  doing  so,  they  yet  will 
not  attract  general  attention  in  an  undesirable 
manner. 

A memorandum  prepared  by  the  Sub-Committee 
on  tbe  construction  and  fittings  of  the  dwelling- 
house  has  just  been  ks\ied.  The  committee  think  it 
should  bo  distinctly  understood,  with  regard  to  all 
the  classes  in  which  are  to  be  shown  buildings, 
furniture,  fittings,  &c.,  that  only  such  exhibits  as 
have  a distinct  bearing  upon  health  can  be  admitted. 
Specimens,  therefore,  illustrating  buildingconstrnc- 
tion  generally,  the  decoration  of  houses,  or  their 
furniture,  cannot  bo  admitted  unless  they  are  shown 
to  have  actual  reference  to  the  health  of  the  inmates 
of  the  houses.  It  is  desired  that  exhibitors  should’ 
show,  as  far  as  possible,  their  owu  manufactures 
only,  and  not  those  of  other  makers,  and  tbeyshouid 
restrict  their  exhibits  to  typical  e.xampies  of  their 
appliances,  not  sending  more  than  a single  example 
of  each  article.  It  is  desired  to  show  not  only 
models  and  designs  for  sanitary  houses,  but  also,  so 
far  as  possible,  specimens  showing  their  construc- 
tion. It  is  desirable  that  those  exhibitors  who  are 
prepared  to  erect  specimens  of  actual  buildings 
should,  as  far  as  possible,  co-operate  with  other 
exhibitors  who  may  be  desirous  of  showing  fittings 
or  ftirnitnre  for  such  btiildings.  Tbe  executive  will, 
as  far  as  possible,  facilitate  such  arrangements,  but 
it  will  be  well  that  the  exhibitors  should  agree 
between  themselves  as  to  the  mannerin  which  such 
collective  exhibits  may  be  ai  ranged.  Under  the 
proper  class  may  be  included,  in  order  to  draw 
attention  to  existing  defects,  specimens  of  insanitary 
decoration,  such  as  arsenical  wall-papers,  hangings, 
kc.,  so  that  the  public  may  be  taught  what  to  avoid. 
Special  interest  would  attach  to  any  evidence  of 
equally  good  effects  being  obtained  by  the  use  of 
harmless  materials,  and  in  many  cases  it  may  be 
desirable  to  show  side  by  side,  for  purposes  of  com- 
parison, papers,  fabrics,  &c.,  treated  with  poisonous 
colouring  matters,  and  also  with  colouring  matter  of 
a harmless  character.  One  of  the  classes  includes 
all  appliances  for  personal  cleanliness,  public  and 
private  baths,  ka.  It  is  hoped  that  a full  display  of 
these  may  be  forthcoming.  The  Executive  Council 
have  had  under  con3i<leration  tbe  question  of  fitting 
up  baths  for  actual  use  in  the  Exhibition,  as  was 
done  in  tbe  B-.-rlin  Exhibition,  but  it  has  been  decided 
I that  it  would  be  sufficient  to  show  baths  completely 
fitted,  without  putting  them  into  action. 


The  Sub-committee  on  Dress  have  prepared  [a 
memorandum  showing  the  class  of  exhibits  which 
is  desired  for  that  group.  The  classification  in- 
cludes collections  illustrative  of  the  history  of  dre3% 
national  costume,  kc.  ; waterproof  clothing,  india- 
rubber,  gutta-percha,  &c.  ; dresses  for  extreme 
climates,  &c.  ; dress  for  sport,  hunting  suits,  kc.  ; 
life-saving  dress,  divers’  dress,  fireproof  dress,  &c. 
There  is  also  a special  class  devoted  to  the  com- 
parative value  of  different  dress  materials  for 
articles  of  clothing.  Under  it  should  be  displayed 
a number  of  illustrative  specimens  to  show  the 
comparative  value  of  different  dress  fabrics  with 
reference  to  their  warmth,  their  hygroscopic  pro- 
perties, the  influence  of  the  colour  of  materials  in 
modifying  the  effects  of  sun-beat,  and  the  like.  It 
would  be  well  to  show  under  this  class  models  and 
drawings  illustrative  of  the  effects  of  poisonous 
dyes  (in  clothing)  upon  the  skin.  Materials  dyed 
with  poisonous  and  non-poisonous  dyes  could  bo 
placed  together  for  purposes  of  comparison.  The 
Sub-Committee  are  prepared  to  arrange  fora  special 
display  of  materials  and  garments,  &c.,  worn  next 
to  the  skin.  Some  of  these  will  bo  shown  in  a 
special  annexe,  to  which  females  alone  will  have 
access,  or  which  will,  at  least,  not  be  open 
to  both  sexes  at  one  time.  As  one  special 
feature  in  such  an  exhibition,  the  Sub-committee 
would  suggest  a series  of  models  displaying  the 
first  clothing  of  infants  as  adopted  in  the  various 
countries  in  the  world,— as  far  as  such  examples 
could  be  obtained.  Special  attention  will  bo  given 
to  dresses  suitable  for  women  engaging  in  exercise, 
such  as  dresses  for  mountaineering,  for  the  moors, 
for  swimming,  for  horse  exercise,  for  gymnastics, 
and  the  like.  Under  the  class  devoted  to  life- 
saving dress,  &c.,  should  be  actually  demonstrated 
the  value  of  certain  substances  used  for  making 
muslin  and  like  fabrics  non-inflammable.  The 
various  artificial  starches  made  for  this  purpose 
should  be  displayed,  and  their  use  and  effect 
demonstrated.  The  dress  of  female  operatives 
engaged  among  machinery  may  be  dealt  with  in 
this  class,  also  special  dresses  recommended  or  in 
use  in  factories  and  occupations  of  special  cha- 
racter, e.ff.,  dresses  for  lead  and  other  factories, 
dresses  of  nurses  and  sick  attendants,  of  soldiera 
and  sailors,  life-saving  dresses,  firemen’s  dresses. 


THE  INSTITUTION  OF  CIVIL 
ENGINEERS. 

At  the  ordinary  meeting  on  Tuesday,  th« 
22nd  of  January,  Sir  Frederick  Bramwell, 
F.R.S.,  vice-president,  in  the  chair,  the  paper 
read  was  on  “ The  Adoption  of  Standard  Forms 
of  Teat-Pieces  for  Bars  and  Plates,”  by  Mr. 
William  Hackney,  B.Sc.,  Assoc.-M.  Inst.  C.E. 

In  breaking  test- pieces  of  the  same  quality  of 
tough  metal  by  direct  tension,  very  different 
results  were  obtained  according  to  the  form  of 
the  teat-piece  employed.  The  sample  that  one 
engineer  would  define  as  stretching  nearly  -44 
per  cent.,  before  fracture,  was  classed  by 
another,  using  a test-piece  of  different  form,  as 
stretching  leas  than  28  per  cent.  In  fact,  to 
obtain  from  any  bar  of  metal  relatively  high 
percentages  of  ultimate  stretching,  all  that 
was  needed  was  to  use  short  or  thick  test- 
pieces.  Mr.  J.  Barba  had  shown,  in  a paper 
published  in  the  M^moires  de  la  Soci6t4  des 
Ing^nieiirs  Civils  in  1880,  that  test-pieces  of  the 
same  form,  namely  in  which  the  ratio  of  length 
to  diameter  was  the  same,  gave  the  same  per- 
centage of  ultimate  stretching  whatever  their 
size  might  be  ; bat  that  in  those  of  equal  length 
but  differing  in  diameter,  or  of  equal  diameter 
but  of  different  lengths,  the  percentages  of 
ultimate  stretching  varied  very  much. 

Notwithstanding  the  extent  to  which  the 
result  obtained  in  testing  a sample  of  ductile 
metal  was  thus  affected  by  the  proportions  of 
the  test-piece  used,  no  standard  dimensions  or 
proportions  for  such  pieces  had  been  generally 
adopted,  and  those  in  common  use  varied  very 
much.  Sir  Joseph  Whitworth,  for  instance, 
advocated  the  use  of  a test-piece  0'798  inch  in 
diameter  by  2 inches  long,  or  2'51  diameters 
long,  and  the  test-piece  in  use  at  Woolwich 
Arsenal  was  3-75  diameters  in  length.  From 
these  proportions  tbe  ratio  of  length  to 
diameter  was  increased  in  the  test-pieces 
adopted  by  different  engineers,  especially  on 
the  Continent,  to  10  or  even  more.  The  ulti- 
mate stretching  of  test- pieces  cut  from  the 
same  bar  of  mild  steel,  similar  in  form  at  the 
ends  and  of  these  different  proportions,  would 


Ratio  of  length 

Ultimate  stretch- 

to diameter. 

ing  per  cent. 

2-51 

44-5 

3-75 

37-5 

10  00 

28-2 

The  proportions  of  the  si  rips,  in  which  plates 
and  flat  bars  were  tested,  had  almost  as  great 
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t an  influence  on  the  percentages  of  ultimate 
stretching,  as  had  the  proportions  of  cylindrical 
■ test-pieces,  and  those  in  general  use  varied 
nearly  as  much. 

Mr.  Barba  showed,  that  in  the  case  of  pieces 
i cut  by  lathe  or  planing-machine  from  the  same 
bar  of  metal,  the  law  of  similarity,  that  was 
the  law  that  test-pieces  similar  in  form  gave 
II  the  same  percentage  of  ultimate  extension, 
whatever  their  size,  was  as  strictly  true  in  the 
- case  of  flat  as  in  that  of  cylindrical  test-pieces. 

I The  effect  on  the  percentage  of  stretching  of 
I the  transverse  dimensions  of  an  ordinary  strip 
of  plate  or  flat  bar,  was  not  so  great  as  in  the 
.1  case  of  a cylindrical  test-piece,  as  in  the  strip, 
: whatever  might  be  the  width,  the  thickness 
:i  remained  always  that  of  the  piece  of  metal 
I tested. 

Test-strips  of  mild  steel  plates,  0'5  in.  thick 
I and  about  i'4  in.  wide,  that  stretched  27'5  per 
cent,  in  a length  of  8 in.,  stretched  37  3 per 
• cent,  if  the  measured  portions  were  only  2 in. 
i long ; and  in  rather  harder  plates,  which 
I stretched  20  per  cent,  in  a length  of  8 in.,  the 
: extension  in  6 in.  was  25  per  cent.,  and  in  4 in. 
« about  32  per  cent.  The  test-stidps  used  at  the 
“ Crowe  Works  of  the  London  and  Northwestern 
3 Railway  Company  were  only  2 in.  long,  and 
I those  employed  in  some  tests  of  boiler-plates 
i made  at  Sheerness  Dockyard  in  1875,  and  at 
\ Chatham  Dockyard  in  1879,  were  4 in.  long  j 
I but  the  length  of  test-strips  adopted  for  plates, 
I both  in  this  country  and  abroad,  was  almost 
t universally  8 in. 

' The  impossibility  of  comparing  the  results  of 
I tests  made  by  different  experimenters  of  the 
I ultimate  stretching  of  metals,  in  the  absence  of 
I standard  forms  of  test-pieces,  had  long  been  felt 
' by  engineers,  and  had  led  to  the  adoption  of 
I several  alternative  methods  of  comparing  their 
relative  toughnesses. 

' When  a bar  of  ductile  metal  was  stretched  to 
I breaking,  it  at  first  extended  equally  from  end 
to  end,  with  each  successive  increment  of  load, 
until  the  maximum  load  that  it  could  carry  had 
been  reached,  and  up  to  this  point  the  percen- 
tage of  stretching  was  absolutely  independent 
of  the  proportions  of  the  test-piece  used.  This 
percentage  of  extension  would  thus  appear  to 
be  the  most  important  in  comparing  the  struc- 
tural values  of  metals,  and  to  be  that  which 
•hould  be  always  the  most  particularly  noted ; 
but  practically  testing  in  this  way  would  be 
more  tedious  than  the  ordinary  mode  of  loading 
the  piece  until  it  broke,  and  then  measuring  the 
elongation  after  fracture ; so  that  in  ordinary 
technical  and  commercial  work,  this  latter  plan 
would  always  be  preferred. 

Another  method  that  had  been  adopted  to  a 
considerable  extent,  for  obtaining  comparable 
measurements  of  the  tonghness  of  metals,  with- 
out using  test-pieces  of  uniform  proportion,  had 
been  to  measure  not  the  linear  stretching,  but 
the  percentage  of  contraction  of  area  at  the 
point  of  fracture.  Practical  objections,  how- 
ever, to  this  were,  that  the  contraction  of  area 
could  be  much  less  accurately  measured  than 
the  increase  in  length,  and  that  as  a tough 
piece  of  metal  often  broke  irregularly,  it  might 
be  difiicult  to  deteiroine  what  its  exact  diameter 
at  the  point  of  fracture  should  be  taken  to  be. 
Whether  on  account  of  the  difflenlty  of  accurate 
measurement,  or  owing  to  the  percentage  of 
contraction  of  area  not  being  exactly  propor- 
tional to  that  of  stretching,  it  was  certain  that 
the  results  obtained  by  the  two  modes  of  measure- 
ment seldom  precisely  agreed. 

A third  mode  of  obtaining  comparable  results 
testing  by  tension  would  be  to  use  very  long 
teat-pieces  and  to  reject  the  percentages  of 
stretching  near  to  the  point  of  fracture;  but 
this  would  be  expensive,  and  often  inconvenient 
or  even  impracticable,  and  would  not  always 
^ve  accurate  results;  for  a long  bar,  when 
stretched  to  breaking,  often  began  to  draw 
flown  simultaneously  in  several  parts  of  its 
[length.  The  use  of  comparatively  short  test- 
pieces  of  some  standard  forma,  seemed  thus  to 
|d0  the  best  method  of  making  tests  of  the  quality 
j)f  bars  and  plates  of  ductile  metal  that  could  be 
ijmployed. 

I The  length  of  8 in.,  in  the  testing  of  plates, 
ras  the  only  dimension  of  test-piece  that 
iippeared  to  be  generally  adopted ; and  as  it 
ras  very  desirable  that  the  standard  forms  for 
ylmdrical  and  for  flat  test-pieces  should  be 
uch  that  the  sam^  metal  might  give  the  same 
lercentage  of  stretching,  whether  tested  in  the 
ue  shape  or  in  the  other,  this  length,  with  a 
onyenient  width  and  an  average  thickness, 
light  well  be  taken  ’ • - -- 


that  fer  cylindrical  test-pieces  be  determined  by 
experiment,  so  as  to  correspond  with  it. 

The  effect  of  hammering  or  rolling  in  in- 
creasing the  toughness  of  metals  was  so 
marked,  that  in  determining  the  shape  of  the 
cylindrical  test-piece  that  would  give  the  same 
percentage  of  ultimate  stretching  as  the  stan- 
dard form  adopted  for  plates,  both  shapes 
should  be  cut  by  lathe  or  planing-machine  from 
the  same  bar,  bo  that  one  might  not  be  made 
from  metal  more  drawn  down  than  the  other. 
This  increase  in  the  toughness  of  iron  and  steel 
explained  the  fact,  that  in  testing  plates  and 
rivet-bars,  it  was  found  that  metal  of  the  same 
quality  stretched  nearly  as  much  in  test-pieces 
of  the  same  length,  whether  the  bars  and  plates 
were  thick  or  thin.  The  use  of  a test-piece  8 in. 
long  was  a more  severe  trial  for  a thinner  than 
for  a thicker  plate;  but  the  toughness  of  the 
former  had  been  so  much  increased  by  the 
greater  amount  of  rolling  to  which  it  had  been 
subjected,  that  the  one  stretched  before  fracture 
nearly  as  much  as  the  other. 

As  test-pieces  similar  in  form  had  been  found 
to  give  the  same  percentage  of  ultimate  stretch- 
ing, whatever  their  size,  ic  might  be  better  to 
define  the  standard  cylindrical  test-piece  rather 
as  being  of  a certain  form  than  of  a particular 
length.  This  would  facilitate  the  adoption 
of  the  same  form  by  engineers  of  different 
countries,  nsing  different  units  of  measure.  In 
testing  plates  and  bars  such  as  rivet-bars,  which 
were  reduced  to  the  size  of  the  test-piece  by 
hammering  or  rolling,  it  w'ould  bo  best  to  retain, 
as  at  present,  one  length  of  test-piece,  what' 
ever  the  transverse  dimensions.  In  fixing  the 
standard  forms,  the  effect  on  the  percentage  of 
stretching  of  the  distance  from  the  datum  points 
of  the  test-pieces  of  the  shoulders  or  enlarge- 
ments at  the  ends  by  which  they  were  to  be 
fixed  in  the  testing  machine,  should  not  be 
overlooked.  The  enlargement  might  begin,  for 
instance,  half  a diameter  beyond  each  datum 
point,  and  its  radius  of  curvature  might  also  be 
half  a diameter. 

The  whole  subject  of  the  testing  of  metals  by 
tension  seemed  to  be  well  worthy  of  considera- 
tion. If  a uniform  system  of  testing  could  be 
generally  introduced,  so  that  tests  made  by 
engineers  in  all  parts  of  tho  world  might  be 
directly  comparable,  the  advantage  would  be 
very  great. 


ANCIENT  REMAINS  IN 
CHANCERY-LANE. 

Oy  this  subject  some  interesting  notes  were 
recently  read  at  a meeting  of  the  London  and 
Middlesex  Archaeological  Society  by  Mr.  Sachs. 
He  said  : — 

“ While  travelling  with  a member  of  our 
society  during  an  archmological  excursion,  we 
bad  some  conversation  about  the  excavations 
going  on  in  Chancery-lane,  which  stimulated 
me  to  look  out  for  the  remains  of  buildings 
that  might  have  belonged  to  the  Knights 
Templars,  as  the  Knights  Templars,  according 
to  various  authorities,  first  established  the  chief 
house  of  their  order  in  England  without  Holborn 
Bars,  ,’on  tho  south  side  ^of  the  street,  where 
Southampton  House  formerly  stood,  adjoining 
which  Soutbampton-buildings  were  afterwards 
erected.  A few  years  ago  the  ground  east  of 
Soutbampton-buildings  was  excavated,  and  at 
the  back  of  the  present  London  and  County 
Bank  the  foundations  of  the  circular  church  of 
the  Knights  Templars  were  visible ; south-east 
of  these  remains  I first  noticed  a strong  wall, 
which  the  masons  had  some  difficulty  in  picking 
to  pieces.  Then  a chamber  composed  of 
chalk  was  exposed  to  view,  the  walls  of 
which  were  2 ft.  in  thickness,  and  the 
area  8 ft.  by  5 ft.  9 in. ; the  depth,  after  some 
of  the  upper  part  had  been  removed,  was  then 
G ft.-  2 in.  On  a higher  level,  a little  beyond, 
were  the  remains  of  another  chamber,  indi- 
cated by  the  remains  of  tiled  flooring. 
Underneath  this  floorwas  a depositof  unburned 
charcoal,  which  may  have  been  purposely 
deposited  as  a landmark.  These  remains 
are  sonth  - west  of  the  church,  and  from 
the  quantity  of  animal  bones  of  oxen,  swine, 
and  goats,  the  chalk  chamber  may  have  been 
a storehouse  for  salted  provisions,  and  the  tiled 
room  a portion  of  the  refectory  of  the  Knights 
Templars.  Excavations  more  duo  east  and 
west  may  probably  show  better  relics  of  the 
ancient  monastery.  The  Order  next  purchased 
ground  west  of  Wbitefriars,  and  consecrated 


ing  of  Southampton  House,  and  the  chalk  and 
stone  remaining  about  the  ground  was  utilised 
forits  foundations.  The  diggings  developed  abun- 
dant remains  of  walls  of  red  brick  of  this 
edifice.  Southampton  House  has  the  interest 
of  being  the  residence  of  tho  Right  Hon. 
Henry  Wriothesley,  Earl  of  Southampton,  and 
Baron  of  Titchfield,  to  whom  William  Shak- 
speare  dedicated  his  sonnet  of  ‘Venus  and 
Adonis.’  This  bouse  was  afterwards  the  resi- 
dence of  Robert  Atkinson,  grandfather  on  the 
mother’s  side  to  Thomas  Wentworth,  Earl  of 
Strafford  (secretary  to  Charles  I.),  who  was 
born  hero  on  Good  Friday,  April  13tb,  1593, 
and  was  executed  at  the  Tower  of  London,  May 
12th,  1641.  These  foundations  appear  to  extend 
in  an  angle  of  45°,  one  end  in  Soutbampton- 
buildings  and  the  other  towards  Chancery-lane. 
They  are  in  the  form  of  two  strong  walls,  the 
width  of  each  about  2 ft.  6 in.,  and  appear  to 
have  been  a long  room  or  corridor  35  ft.  in 
width.  Tho  houses  which  have  and  are  being 
pulled  down  were  erected  on  this  side  about 
A.D.  1675.  The  old  foundations  were  utilised 
to  build  on ; so  there  were  three  foundations 
one  on  top  of  another.  The  pottery  found  is  of 
different  dates  ; some  Mediaeval,  such  as  tiles 
and  candlesticks,  snd  others  of  the  period  of 
James  I.  and  Queen  Anne.” 
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the  Temple  Church  in  A.D.  1185.  After  this 
the  standard  form,  and  } removal  the  ground  was  disturbed  for  the  build- 


BUILDING  PATENT  RECORD.* 

APPLICATIONS  FOB  LETTBH8  PATENT. 

Jan.  18, 1884. 

36.  W.  P.  Kelly,  Mount  Brandon.  Appa- 
ratus for  retaining  in  position  window-blind 
rollers,  &c. 

1,690.  J.  D.  Mackenzie,  London.  Sash-bars 
for  roof  lights,  «fec. 

1.714.  J.  Girdwood,  London.  Fire-proof  and 
artificially-cooled  structures. 

1.715.  R.  Stevens,  Bromley.  Three  - bar 
system  of  glazing. 

Jan.  19,  1884. 

1,744.  V.  Skinner,  and  H.  C.  Board,  Stokes 
Croft.  Ventilation  of  horticultural  houses  and 
buildings. 

1,759.  E.  Verity,  J.  M.  Verity,  and  B.  Banks, 
Leeds.  Fasteners  for  casements,  &c. 

Jan.  21,  1884. 

1,792.  G.  G.  P.  Brodie,  Birmingham,  and 
J.  D.  Prior,  London.  Fire-grates. 

1,795.  H.  A.  Phillips,  York.  Exhausting  in 
ventilation,  &c. 

1,800.  A.  C.  Smith,  London.  Exhaust 
chimney-top  and  roof  ventilator. 

1,807.  J.  Partridge,  London.  Window-blind 
fittings.  (Comp.  Spec.) 

1,852.  W.  Harding,  Exeter.  Glazing  green- 
houses, Ac.  (Comp.  Spec.) 

Jan.  22,  1884. 

1,859.  T.  Trotman  and  J.  Carter,  Stroud. 
Raising  or  lowering  window-blinds. 

1,901.  W.  Kay,  London.  Dwarf  window- 
blinds. 

1,903.  F.  W.  Smith,  London, 
for  preventing  down-draught. 

Jon.  23,  1884. 

1,960.  S.  Welman,  Godaiming.  Water-closet 
apparatus. 

1,976.  W.  P.  Buchan,  Glasgow.  Ventilating 
apartments. 

1,986.  A.  Thomson,  Strathbungo,  and  R. 
Anderson,  Glasgow.  Chimney-cowls. 

Jan.  24,  1884. 

2,005.  W.  Scott,  Glasgow.  Heating-stoves. 
2,012.  W.  J.  Penny,  Southend.  Sash- 
pulleys. 

2,018.  B.  Horton,  Wolverhampton.  Spring- 
raising  draught-preventor  for  door  bottoms. 

2,034.  W.  J.  Penny,  Southend.  Fitting 
winduw-sash  weights,  <tc. 

NOTICES  TO  PROCEED 

have  been  given  by  the  following  applicants  on 
the  dates  named  : — 

Jan.  22,  1884. 

4,490.  S.  van  Campon,  New  York,  U.S.A. 
Decorative  tiles.  Sept.  20,  1883. 

5,388.  H.  A.  Goodall,  London.  Blinds  for 
windows,  &c.  Nov.  15,  1883. 

Jan.  25,  1881. 

5,659.  W.  P.  Thompson,  Liverpool.  Seal 
traps  for  wash-basins,  water-closets.  (Com. 
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by  A.  Edwards,  Asbbmy  Park,  TJ.S.A.) 
Dec.  G,  1883. 

ABEIDGMENT8  OF  SPECIFICATIONS, 

Fuhlisktd  during  the  Keek  ending  January  26,  1884. 

2,603.  J.  A.  Meginu,  Lirerpool.  Graining  or 
ornamentation  of  painted  or  coloured  surfaces. 
May  30,  1883.  Price  4d. 

Tbe  pattern  reqaired  ia  formed  in  relief  on  a slieet  of 
absorlient  paper,  which  ia  laid  on  the  freshly -coloured 
surface,  and  absorbs  the  colour  on  the  parts  in  relief. 

2,098.  J.  "Waple,  London.  Chimney-tops  and 
ventilators.  May  30,  1883.  Price  4d. 

These  have  two  sets  of  apertures  in  the  pipe  or  tube 
placed  at  the  top  of  the  chimuey  or  ventilator.  The  lower 
series  are  of  a Korbolo  shape,  aud  are  covered  with  hoods 
closed  at  the  top  but  open  at  the  bottom,  while  the  upper 
series  are  uncovered.  Thus  an  upward  draught  is 
created. 

2,733.  J.  Smith,  Blackburn.  Water-closets 
and  apparatus  connected  therewith.  June  1, 
1883.  Price  2d. 

These  have  tipping  basins,  which,  when  sufEciently 
filled  with  water,  capsize,  and  are  emptied.  {Pro.  Fro.) 


INTERNATIONAL  HEALTH  EXHIBITION 
1884. 

SiE, — There  are  many  sanitarians  in  th® 
provinces  who  think  that  the  committee  having 
the  control  of  Group  3,  “ The  Dwelling  House,” 
should  have  amongst  its  numbers  some  of  the 
most  eminent  provincial  authorities  in  addition 
to  those  of  the  metropolis. 

For  many  years  past  the  management  of 
similar  exhibitions  (though  on  a smaller  scale) 
seems  to  have  been  almost  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  a few  prominent  London  sanitarians. 

It  would  be  much  more  satisfactory  to  the 
class  I represent,  and,  I venture  to  think,  much 
more  conducive  to  the  complete  success  of  the 
exhibition,  if  such  representative  men  as  the 
water  engineer  of  Liverpool  (Mr.  Deacon),  the 
consulting  engineer  of  the  Nottingham  Corpora- 
tion (Mr.  Tarbotton),  and  the  borough  engineer 
of  Birmingham,  could  be  induced  to  take  a 
prominent  part  in  tbe  management  of  Group  3, 
and  in  the  judging  of  the  exhibits. 

Sanitary  Engineer. 


“A  STORY  OF  CAPEL  COURT.” 

SiE, — I was  much  interested  in  a paper 
called  “ A story  of  Capel  Coart,”  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Builder  for  the  20th  of  last 
October  (vol.  xlv.,  p.  514),  but  beg  you  to  contra- 
dict what  is  there  said  of  Sir  Giles  Capel’s  tomb, 
namely,  that  it  was  “ ruthlessly  destroyed  some 
forty-five  years  back.”  It  was  almost  certainly 
destroyed  in  Cromwell’s  time,  whose  people 
fought  near  our  church,  and  broke  its  statues 
in  niches  outside  the  tower ; tradition  says 
the  pieces  of  the  tomb  were  doubtless  lying 
about,  and  Parmenter,  the  builder,  had  them. 
His  son  tells  me  that  what  he  had  was  one 
whole  side,  about  5 ft.  long  and  2 ft.  high,  and 
some  broken  bits ; none  bad  any  inscription. 
I have  been  collecting  evidence  on  the  subject 
ever  since  your  paper  camo  into  my  hands, 
about  two  months  ago,  through  the  good 
thought  of  a former  servant,  who  had  it  by 
accident,  and  thought  it  would  interest  me.  I 
am  most  grateful  to  her,  ar.d  to  you,  for  all 
means  are  now  being  tried  in  consequence,  to 
get  back  our  helmets,  the  pieces  of  the  tomb, 
and  tbe  oak  of  the  chancel  roof,  which  was 
very  massive  and  valuable.  There  was  also  a 
fine  old  oak  chest,  bound  with  metal,  which  we 
fear  is  beyond  recall.  As  to  the  evidence  with 
regard  to  the  destruction  of  tbe  tomb,  it  is  this. 
Every  one  in  the  village  who  is  over  fifty,  and 
has  lived  here  from  childhood,  remembers  the 
old  church  well,  particularly  the  chancel,  where 
two  rows  of  schoolchildren  sat ; they  are  unani- 
mous in  saying  that  they  remember  two  helmets, 
“soldiers’  caps”  most  of  them  call  them, 
hanging  up  on  the  chancel  wall,  touching  it,  as 
if  on  a little  hook,  one  on  each  side,  but  no 
tomb,  and  they  feel  sure  they  should  remember 
it ; they  tell  me  exactly  what  was  in  the 
chancel,  and  with  their  seats,  two  large  pews, 
&c.,  there  could  have  been  no  room  for  any 
more  tombs  than  those  still  there,  which  are  not 
raised  above  the  level  of  the  floor,  and  are  now 
covered  with  tiles;  one  was  a little  raised,  but 
was  altered  when  the  tiles  were  put  down  about 
fifteen  years  ago.  I also  wrote  to  the  widow  of 
the  resident  clergyman  (Mr.  Capell,  the  rector 
at  the  time,  did  not  live  here),  and  to  a clergy- 
nan,  a great  authority  on  architecture,  who  was 
uch  here  at  that  time,  and  protested  very 


strongly  against  the  pulling  down  of  the  old 
church,  and  their  evidence  is  to  the  same  effect. 
Our  church  is  to  be  improved  this  year,  and  we 
hope  when  it  is  re-opened  to  have  our  helmets 
back  again.  It  was  a great  pity  that  Mr.  Capell 
and  Lord  Essex  let  their  ancestors’  armour  go, 
and  allowed  the  very  interesting  church  to  be 
destroyed,  but  I believe  the  Earl  of  Essex  is 
doing  all  bo  can  now  to  repair  as  mucb  of  the 
mischief  as  possible,  though  the  main  part  is  irre- 
parable. 

la  it  certain  that  all  the  helmets  were  those 
belonging  to  the  Capells  P Armour  has  often 
been  dug  up  in  the  fields  where  the  skirmish 
took  place  in  the  time  of  the  Rebellion. 

Braintree,  A.  M.  T. 


VENTILATION. 

Sib, — As  a very  considerable  number  of  pro- 
perty-owners would  like  to  ventilate  their  rooms 
if  they  had  some  authority  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  it  should  be  done,  I venture  to  ask  you 
kindly  to  allow  one  or  more  of  your  readers  to 
state  what  would  be  the  best  manner  to  venti- 
late say  a dining-room,  which  has  no  special  flue 
for  the  foul  air  extract,  but  only  the  ordinary 
smoke  flue.  At  the  same  time  short  replies  to 
the  following,  if  not  touched  upon  in  the  reply, 
would  be  of  considerable  help  to  us  : — 

1.  Is  a fresh  air  inlet,  the  air  being  taken 
from  the  outside  at  the  same  level  as  the  inlet 
grating  fixed  in  an  elbow,  of  as  much  service  as 
when  the  air  is  taken  from  the  outside  at  the 
floor  level,  and  taken  up  the  wall  for  6 ft.  in  an 
upright  tube  P My  reason  for  asking  this  is  that 
the  tubes  are  very  unsightly,  but  tbe  elbow  could 
bo  made  an  ornament  ? 

2.  Would  a square  4^  by  4^  C.  I.  pipe  taken 
up  the  house  side,  to  say  4 ft.  above  the  roof, 
be  as  effective  as  a flue  built  in  the  chimney 
stack  ? 

3.  Is  there  any  good  system  of  taking  the 

foul  air  direct  from  under  the  ceiling  to  outside 
of  the  building  on  a level  ? J.  W. 


NEW  R.C.  CHURCH  OF  ST.  MART, 
HOLME  HILL,  GREAT  GRIMSBY. 

Sib, — In  your  issue  of  the  19th  of  January  last,  we 
observed  a paragraph  stating  that  a new  altar  and 
rerodos,  recently  erected  in  the  above  church  by  the 
Hon.  Mrs.  Fraser,  was  executed  by  Messrs.  Boulton 
& Son,  “ the  whole  being  from  the  designs  of  Messrs. 
Pugin  & Pugin,  of  London  and  Ramsgate,”  &c. 

Now,  this  is  worded  so  as  obviously  by  implication 
to  lead  to  the  supposition  that  Messrs.  Pugin  & 
Pugin  were  the  architects  of  the  church  ; while  the 
edifice  in  question  was  actually  incomplete  and  in 
our  hands,  Mr.  Boulton  (who  executed  the  marble 
and  stonework  of  tbe  high  altar  from  our  designs) 
having  declined  to  prepare  a drawing  when  asked 
to  do  so  by  the  lute  incumbent. 

M.  E.  II.vDFiELD  k Son. 

Corn  Exrltange  Chamheis,  Sheffield, 

January,  1884. 


THE  CARPENTERS’  EXHIBITION. 

Sib, — Allow  me,  as  a carpenter,  to  offer  a remark 
upon  the  insignificant  value  of  the  prizes  offered  to 
exhibitors  at  tho  forthcoming  competition.  I will 
admit  that  tho  exhibition  may  not  be  without  its 
value  to  us  and  to  architects,  but  I do  maintain  that, 
considering  the  purpose  for  which  the  company  was 
formed,  its  great  wealth,  and  considering  too  the 
great  trouble  and  expense  the  exhibitors  will  incur, 
the  prizes  are  simply  a reproach  to  the  Company, 
and  not  a fair  return  for  tbe  workman’s  labour. 
The  fact  is,  that  some  of  our  best  tradesmen  will  be 
kept  out  of  tbe  competition  because  they  cannot, 
in  the  present  state  of  trade,  afford  to  spend  time 
and  money  in  the  production  of  models.  I intend 
to  submit  a model  which,  with  tbe  drawings,  will 
be  worth  lOf.  Should  I be  successful  (remote  possi- 
bility !)  I shall  receive  about  half  the  value  of  my 
work  and  a medal.  Would  it  not  be  fairer  to 
present  tbe  medal  and  a sum  sufficient  to  cover  the 
cost  of  the  model  J Tho  Company  would  then  be 
entitled  to  the  models,  which  would  form  the 
nucleus  of  a permanent  and  instructive  exhibition. 
Of  course  I shall  be  told  that  we  ought  to  think  of 
the  honour  attached  to  receiving  a prize.  Well, 
‘ ‘ can  honour  set  a leg  ” ? 

Henbt  Dunklet, 


Female  Scliool  of  Art.  — The  Countess 
Granville  has  kindly  consented  to  distribute 
the  prizes  to  the  students  of  tho  Female  School 
of  Art  at  Prince’s  Hall  on  the  5th  February,  in 
the  place  of  the  Duchess  of  IVestminster,  who 
has  been  unable  to  fulfil  her  engagement  in 
consequence  of  tbe  lamented  death  of  Earl 
Grosvenor. 


DEFECTIVE  PARTY-WALLS. 

Sib, — Permit  me  to  draw  your  attention,  and  that 
of  your  numerous  influential  readers,  to  a danger 
which,  at  all  events  in  suburban  districts,  is,  1 fear, 
waiting  to  add  a great  misfortune  to  dwellers  in 
neighbourhoods  distant  from  fire-engine  stations.  I 
condense  the  following  cutting  from  a weekly  news- 
paper, as  it  tends  to  show  what  thousands  of  persons 
are  trusting  to  when  a fire  breaks  out  iu  their 
midst : — 

“ Early  on  Wednesday  morning  a serious  fire  broke 
out  in  — — road.  The  shop  was  occupied  by  a boot 
and  shoe  maker.  In  consequence  of  the  groat  distance 
between  tbe  scene  of  the  fire  and  the  station,  the 
firemen  found  the  promises  in  one  mass  of  flame, 
and  the  front  room  above  the  adjoining  shop  (a 
large  oil  and  colour  store)  had  also  taken  fire 
through  some  defect  in  the  ■party-xoall.  The  house 
where  the  fire  originated  was  completely  gutted, 
and  the  damage  done  next  door  was  also  of  a 
serious  character.” 

You  have  aimed  many  a blow  at  such  shoddy 
buildings,  and  if  you  will  kindly  find  space  for  this 
instance  of  insecurity  you  will  be  doing  another 
service  to  dwellers  in  what  are  termed  houses,  which 
everybody  will  bo  grateful  for.  Perforated  party- 
walls  make  these  jerry-built  dwellings  positive 
death-traps.  One  Opposed  to  Cremation. 


A CLAIM  FOR  BRICKS. 

JONES  V.  TRUNDLE. 

This  was  an  action  (tried  at  the  Essex  Winter 
Assizes  on  the  25th  ult.  before  Mr.  Justice  North) 
to  recover  40L  for  bricks  sold  and  delivered.  The 
defence  was  a general  denial  of  liability.  The 
plaintiffs,  Messrs.  S.  Jones  k Co.,  are  brickmakers 
carrying  on  business  at  Southend,  and  from  the 
opening  statement  of  their  counsel  it  appeared  that 
in  April  of  last  year  they  supplied  bricks  to  Mr. 
James  Vine,  who  had  a contract  to  build  some 
houses  at  Clapton  for  tbe  defendant,  Mr.  Francis 
Trundle.  On  the  19th  of  May  Vine  wanted  a second 
freight  of  bricks,  but  tbe  plaintiff’s  agent  refused  to 
supply  it  without  a guarantee  of  payment,  and  Vine 
thereupon  wrote  to  the  defendant,  asking  him  to 
deduct  from  his  (Vine’s)  accounts  as  they  might  be- 
come due  sufficient  money  to  pay  to  Messrs.  S.  J ones 
k Co.  for  the  bricks  supplied  for  the  work.  The 
plaintiffs  also  wrote  to  the  defendant  directing 
attention  to  Vine’s  letter.  One  or  two  other  letters 
were  written  to  the  defendant  on  the  subject,  but 
no  answer  was  received.  Vine  had  become  in- 
solvent, and  the  money  in  the  defendant’s  hands  had 
been  paid  to  the  liquidator. 

John  Edwin  Porter,  the  plaintiffs’  agent  at  South- 
end,  gave  evidence  as  to  the  supply  of  the  bricks 
to  Vine,  and  as  to  the  letter  written  to  the  defendant 
by  Vine  ; on  one  occasion,  he  said,  he  saw  Vine’s 
letter  in  the  defendant’s  hands. 

James  Vine,  the  builder  to  whom  the  bricks  were 
supplied,  confirmed  tho  statements  of  the  previous 
witnesses  as  to  his  having  requested  the  defendant 
to  pay  for  the  bricks  from  his  account,  and  said 
the  defendant  paid  to  tho  liquidator  under  his 
(Vine’s)  bankruptcy  250/.  which  he  had  iu  hand 
belonging  to  witness. 

The  defence  to  the  action  was,  briefly,  a denial 
that  the  letter  from  Vine  requesting  tbe  defendant 
to  pay  the  plaintiffs  reached  its  destination,  and 
further  a denial  that  the  plaintiffs’  letters  reached  the 
defendant.  Tbe  defendant,  whonowlivesatClapton, 
went  into  the  witness-box,  and  stated  that  he  did  not 
receive  Vine’s  letter  or  any  letter  from  tho  plain- 
tiffs until  June  9,  when  he  received  one  which  he 
answered  two  days  later.  [This,  according  to  the 
evidence  for  the  plaintiffs,  was  the  fourth  letter 
sent  to  the  defendant.] 

The  jury,  without  a moment’s  hesitation,  found 
a verdict  for  the  plaintiffs  for  the  amount  claimed, 
the  foreman  stating  that  they  believed  the  defendant 
received  Vino’s  letter. 

His  Lordship  gave  judgment  for  40/.,  with  costs. 


ADDITIONS  AT  WATERLOO 
STATION. 

In  addition  to  the  successive  enlargements 
which  have  been  carried  out  at  the  South 
Western  Railway  Company’s  London  terminus 
during  the  last  few  years,  further  works  of  a 
very  extensive  character  are  now  in  progress 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  additional  accommo- 
dation, more  especially  for  the  Windsor  traffic. 
On  the  north  side  of  the  station,  approached 
from  York-road,  a large  block  of  buildings,  three 
stories  in  height,  and  having  a frontage  upwards 
of  200  ft.  in  length,  is  on  the  point  of  completion. 
A considerable  part  of  the  ground  floor  of  this 
range  of  buildings  is  intended  for  new  booking 
offices,  waiting-rooms,  and  other  offices  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Windsor  traffic,  the  future 
approach  to  the  station  for  this  section  of  the 
Company’s  traffic  being  exclusively  from  York- 
road.  From  the  booking-offices  a spacious  plat- 
form, now  in  coarse  of  construction,  is  reached 
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jThis  platfornij  ranning  norfcli  and  south,  imme- 
hdiately  to  the  west  of  the  booking-offices  and 
iTvaiting-rooma,  is  70  ft.  in  length  and  36  ft.  in 
Iwidth,  supporting  on  iron  columns  and  girders. 
liTho  platform  is  in  immediate  connexion  with 
lian  additional  double  line  of  rails  now  being  laid 
I on  the  north  side  of  the  present  station  area, 
rfthis  widening  of  the  line  being  effected  by 
4the  construction  of  a series  of  arches.  The 
^widening  is  intended  to  be  continued  west- 
ward to  Clapham  Junction,  from  which  point, 
in  the  direction  of  Wimbledon,  Wandsworth, 
Putney,  and  other  districts  westward,  the 
doubling  of  the  line  is  now  nearly  completed. 
► In  carrying  out  tho  widening  of  the  line  from 
i Waterloo  to  Clapham  Junction,  Griffin-street 
; will  be  crossed  by  a girder  bridge,  and  between 
this  point  and  Vauxhall  the  demolition  of  a very 
large  number  of  houses  and  other  buildings  will 
be  necessary,  including  the  taking  down  of  a 
■ portion  of  the  Canterbury  Music  Hall,  which 
i was  re-erected  only  a few  years  ago.  Prepara- 
; tory  to  the  continuation  of  the  work  a large 
I number  of  houses  between  Griffin-street  and 
I Westminster  Bridge-road  are  now  in  course  of 
I demolition.  The  upper  part  of  the  new  book- 
j ing-offices  is  intended  to  bo  chiefly  occupied  by 
I tho  company’s  engineer  and  his  staff,  whilst  the 
I basement,  approached  by  a low  level  entrance 
in  York -road,  has  already  been  taken  possession 
of  by  the  Government  for  parcels  post-office 
j purposes.  The  buildings  are  ultimately  intended 
I to  be  continued  northwards  to  York-road,  when 
\ they  will  have  an  entire  frontage  from  north  to 
I south  of  about  320  ft.,  with  a frontage  in  York- 
i road  of  upwards  of  250  ft. 

The  whole  of  the  works  are  being  carried  out 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Jacomb,  the  company’s 
engineer  in  chief,  the  contractors  being  Messrs. 
Perry  & Co.,  of  the  Tredegar  Works,  Bow. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

Barnacle. — Two  large  windows  in  the  south 
aislo  of  Bamack  Church  have  been  filled  with 
stained  glass,  in  memory  of  the  late  Rev. 
Marsham  Frederic  Argles,  B.D.,  Fellow  of  St. 
John’s  College,  Oxford,  who  died  of  the  effects 
of  jungle  fever  on  his  return  from  India  in  May 
last.  The  execution  of  the  memorial  was  con- 
fided to  Messrs.  Heaton,  Butler,  & Bayne,  of 
Garrick-street,  Covent-garden. 

Cropredy. — ^A  stained-glass  window  of  three 
lights  has  lately  been  placed  in  Cropredy 
Church,  by  Mr.  John  Allitt,  as  a memorial  of 
his  wife.  The  subject  is  the  death  of  the 
Mother  of  the  Lord  in  St.  John’s  house  at 
Ephesus.  The  Apostles  are  grouped  round  the 
bed  in  attitudes  of  prayer  and  sorrow,  while 
the  Beloved  Apostle,  to  whose  care  the  Blessed 
Virgin  had  been  entrusted,  stands  by  the  head 
of  the  couch.  The  window  closely  adjoins  a 
similar  memorial  erected  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Allitt  to  their  only  child.  The  artist  of  both 
was  Mr.  Westlake,  of  the  firm  of  Lavers, 
Barraud,  & Westlake. 

'i,  Leighford  (near  Stafford). — The  east  window 
in  Leighford  Church  has  been  filled  in  with 
I stained  glass,  representing  the  subject  of  tho 
i Crucifixion.  The  window  is  in  memory  of 
il  Colonel  Eld,  and  was  designed  and  executed  by 
' Messrs.  F.  Holt  & Co.,  of  Warwick, 


^onlts. 

A Digest  of  Patent  Law  and  Cases,  incorporating 
1 the  Provisions  of  the  Patents  Act,  1883.  By 
I E.  A.  A.  Gridley,  Barrister-at-Law.  Marcus 
i Ward  & Co.,  London.  1884. 

Every  new  Act  of  Parliament,  which  is  of  any 
1 wide  application  either  in  regard  to  law  or 
I trade,  very  soon  produces  a number  of  com- 
I mentaries,  great  and  small.  This  is  one  of  the 
•:  progeny  of  the  Patents  Act,  1883,  and  falls 
I within  the  category  of  small  commentaries.  It 
\ isahandyand  convenient  work  especially  adapted 
in  our  opinion  to  the  use  of  laymen,  and 
• useful  also  to  those  lawyers  who  do  not  require 
. to  go  into  the  subject  very  deeply,  or  who  are 
f satisfied  to  have  the  Act,  and  the  chief  decisions 
: laid  before  them,  and  to  go  more  carefully  into 
1 the  reports  of  decided  cases  for  themselves. 

I It  is  a well-proportioned  book ; the  little  his- 
I torical  introduction  is  a good  beginning,  the 
I comparison  of  the  new  and  old  procedure  which 
I follows  is  interesting,  and  the  main  part  which 
' comes  next  is  well  done.  The  manner  in  which 


Mr.  Gridley  arranges  his  materials  may  be 
shown  by  Chapter  V.,  which  is  headed  “ The 
Complete  Specification.” 

These  words  occur  in  several  sections  of  the 
new  Act,  which  are  set  out,  and  then  follow  a 
precis  of  a number  of  decisions,  which  throw 
lighten  the  term  “complete  specification.”  We 
do  not  propose  now  to  enter  into  a critical  exa- 
mination of  the  new  Act  j it  is  sufficient  to  give 
those  of  our  readers  who  are  interested  in  the 
subject  our  view  of  one  of  the  works  which  touch 
upon  it.  The  main  objection  which  we  have  to 
Mr.  Gridley’s  work  is  the  fact  that  the  Act  does 
not  appear  consecutively  anywhere  either  in  the 
text  or  in  an  appendix.  However  useful  such  a 
book  as  this  may  be  it  always  elucidates  a subject 
if  the  Act  can  be  given  consecutively,  because  it 
is  that  which  forms  the  main  basis  of  the  law, 
which,  if  a commentary  is  not  used,  is  perused 
as  it  was  passed.  We  feel  Mr.  Gridley’s  diffi- 
culty ; to  have  put  the  Act  in  an  appendix  would 
have  much  increased  the  bulk  of  the  book,  as 
most  of  it  already  appears  in  the  text.  With 
the  exception  of  this  very  important  objection, 
Mr.  Gridley’s  work,  having  regard  to  its  aim, 
appears  entitled  to  praise  alone. 


The  Year’s  Art.  Compiled  by  Marcus  B- 

HmsH,  LL.B.,  and  David  C.  Thomson. 

London  : Sampson  Low  & Co. 

This  hand-book  has  now  reached  its  fifth  year 
of  publication,  and  is  certainly  a very  fine 
annual  of  its  age.  Its  last  year’s  growth  has 
been  prodigious,  and  it  may  fairly  rank  as  the 
“Whitaker”  of  the  artistic  professions.  It 
will  be  interesting  to  note  what  the  industry  of 
its  compilers  can  find  to  add  on  its  next  issue. 
The  only  thing  we  can  suggest  is  that  out  of 
200  illustrations  a few  might  have  been  devoted 
to  tho  mother  and  mistress  of  all  the  arts.  The 
little  facsimile  prints,  which,  though  of  very 
various  degrees  of  merit,  certainly  add  a charm 
to  this  popular  hand-book,  have  been  taken 
from  pen  drawings  lent  by  the  artists,  or  at 
second-hand  from  Mr.  Blackburne’s  “Notes.” 
But  architects  now-a-days  draw  much  in  pen- 
and-ink,  and  exhibit  their  drawings  at  the 
Royal  Academy.  Are  they  churlish  and  refuse 
to  lend  their  drawings?  Or  are  their  designs 
inartistic  and  unsuitable  to  publication  ? Our 
own  opinion  is  that  at  no  time  for  many  years 
have  our  architects  furnished  more  picturesque 
designs  or  more  artistic  drawings,  and  we  have 
no  doubt  but  that  a selection  therefrom  would 
be  found  to  fill  quite  worthily  a page  or  two  of 
“ The  Year’s  Art.”  We  are  the  more  surprised 
to  note  the  present  omission  because  the  only 
article  in  the  volume  is  a short  rJsumJ  of  the 
architecture  of  the  past  year ; and  the  chief 
compiler  of  the  hand-book,  as  editor  of  the  Art 
Journal,  always  affords  space  in  that  journal  for 
the  treatment  of  architectural  subjects.  We 
have  no  space  for  an  enumeration  of  the  classes 
of  information  which  the  work  comprises.  It  is 
a carefully-compiled  epitome  of  all  that  an 
artist  can  desire  to  know  about  current  art,  and 
not  the  least  of  its  many  virtues  is  a capital 
index.  It  should  certainly  form  a part  of  every 
architect’s  reference  library. 


Parly  and  Imperial  Rome.  By  Hodder  M. 

Westeopp.  London:  Elliot  Stock. 

This  is  a reprint  of  a course  of  lectures  on  the 
Archmology  of  Rome,  which  were  delivered  on 
the  sites  to  which  they  severally  relate,  and 
have  now  in  their  collected  form  been  some- 
: what  happily  named  “ Promenade  ” lectures  by 
the  author  of  them. 

They  do  not  contain,  and  do  not  profess  to 
contain,  anything  new  on  this  old  and  ever- 
interesting  subject.  The  writer  of  them  has,  of 
course,  a personal  knowledge  of  tho  matter 
whereof  he  treats,  an  acquaintance  with  the 
topography  of  the  Eternal  City,  and  an  enthu- 
siastic admiration  for  her  art  and  history.  But 
his  work  is  not  in  any  sense  original,  and  gives 
little  more  than  a precis  of  Parker  and  other 
previous  writers,  largely  helped  by  extracts 
from  Fergusson.  We  are  glad  to  note  on 
page  55  atrue  view  about  the  alleged  superiority 
of  ancient  mortar,  viz.,  that  its  excellence  is  in 
the  main  owing  to  its  mere  antiquity.  In  spite 
of  a popular  prejudice,  it  is  quite  certain  that 
no  better  mortar  was  ever  made  than  is  now 
daily  made  by  our  builders.  A collection  of 
masons’  marks  on  the  stones  forming  pai't  of  the 
Servian  wall  discovered  near  the  railway  station 
will  be  welcome  to  collectors  of  those  devices. 
The  book  is  illustrated  but  sparingly  by  a few 
woodcuts,  and  is  in  sad  need  of  a map.  It  is 


I 


rather  aggravating  in  the  author  to  give  us  i 
his  extracts  from  Fergusson  that  writer’s  letter® 
of  reference  to  his  plan,  and  not  to  give  the  plan 
also.  In  tho  chapter  on  the  marbles  used  in 
ancient  Rome  the  author  omits  to  note  the  fact 
that  many  of  the  choicest  specimens  came 
from  Britain.  On  the  whole,  the  book  will  be 
most  valued  by  those  who  heard  the  lectures 
delivered  amidst  the  scenes  they  describe,  and 
who  will  find  in  it  a pleasant  souvenir  of  what 
was,  doubtless,  an  agreeable  archmological 
outing. 


Harper’s  Magazine.  January,  1884.  London ; 

Sampson  Low  & Co. 

The  current  number  of  Harper,  while  main* 
taining  its  reputation  as  a magazine  of  general 
interest,  has  nothing  specially  addressed  to 
architects,  unless  the  editor’s  plaintive  moan 
over  the  disappearance  of  ancient  buildings, — 
their  modernisation, — throughout  tho  whole  of 
Europe,  may  be  said  to  specially  concern  archi- 
tects. They  have,  no  doubt,  been  sinners  in  their 
time  in  this  connexion,  but  they  are  all  saints 
now,  and  the  “restorer”  is  anathema  on  all  sides. 
The  works  of  man’s  hands  like  man  himself 
must  have  an  end,  and  we  should  hardly  care 
to  see  a zinc  shed  erected  over  any  old  house 
for  its  preservation,  as  the  Hollanders  are  said 
to  have  preserved  a house  once  inhabited  by 
Peter  the  Great.  The  poetry  of  the  dwelling 
could  scarcely  survive  such  conservatism.  Mr. 
Weller  was  of  opinion  that  if  death  were 
abolished  the  undertakers  would  suffer,  and  we 
may,  in  the  interest  of  architects  at  large,  in- 
dulge in  a cynical  acquiescence  in  the  decay 
and  disappearance  of  at  least  some  buildings, 
even  if  ever  so  old. 


MEETINGS. 

Friday,  Feb.  1. 

Architectural  Assodation.—  Mr.  J.  D.  Grace  on 
“ Coloured  Decoration.”  7.30  p.m. 

Saturday,  Feb.  2. 

Association  of  Pnhllc  Sanitary  Inspectors  (I, 
Adam-street,  Adelphi). — Mr.  F.  T.  Poulson  on 
“Procedure  in  Dealing  with  Nuisances.”  6 p.m. 

Monday,  Feb.  4. 

Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects.  —Mr.  William 
H.  White  (Secretary)  on  “Tho  Education  and 
Position  of  Architects  in  France  since  the  year 
1671.”  8 p.m. 

Society  of  Engineers  (Westminster  Town-hall, 
Caxton-street,  Westminster). --Mr.  Arthur  Rigg, 
President,  will  deliver  bis  inaugural  address. 
7.30  p.m. 

London  Institution. — Prof.  Ruskinon“The  Storm 
Cloud  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.”  5 p.tn. 

Society  of  Arts. — Mr.  Thomas  Bolas,  F.C.S.,  on 
“ Recent  Improvements  in  Photo-Mechanical  Print- 
ing Methods  : Type-blocks  from  Line-drawings  and 
Half-tone  Subjects  ” (Cantor  Lecture).  8 p.m. 

Tuesday,  Feb.  5. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineer's. — Mr.  P.  R.  Gender, 
M.  Inst.  C.E.,  on  “Speed  on  Canals.”  8 p.m. 

St.  Paul's  Ecclesioloyical  Society. — Mr.  H.  W. 
Brewer  on  “Galleries  in  Churches.”  7.30  p.m. 

RoyallnsliiiUion. — Dr.  Archibald  Geikie,  F.R.S., 
on  “ The  Origin  of  the  Scenery  of  the  Brit’sh  Isles.’' 
3 p.m. 

Wednesday,  Feb.  6. 

Society  of  Arts.  — Mr.  William  Westgarth  on 
“Suggestions  for  tho  Re-housing  of  the  Poor,  and 
the  Re-construction  of  Central  London.”  8 p.m. 

British  Archcvological  Association. — Mr.  Alfred  3. 
Wyon,  F.R.G.S.,  on  “Tho  Seals  of  Henry  VI.  as 
King  of  England.”  8 p.m. 

Thursday,  Feb.  7. 

Royal  Academy. — Mr.  Reginald  Stuart  Poole  on 
“Ancient  Egyptian  Architecture.”  8 p.m. 

Society  of  Antiquaries. — (1).  Mr.  Edwin  Fresh- 
field,  F.S.A.,  on  “ A Deed  of  (j-ift  to  the  Brethren  of 
the  Holy  Cross,  Reigate”;  (2).  Mr.  B.  Edmund 
Ferrey,  F.S.A.,  “Notes  on  the  Parish  Church  of 
St.  Catherine,  Catherington,  Hants.”  8.30  p.m. 

London  InsliUUion.  — M r. Norman Lockyer,  F.R. S. , 
on  “Tho  Last  Two  Eclipses  of  the  Sun.”  7 p.m. 

Friday,  Feb.  8. 

University  College.— VroL  C.  T.  Newton  on  “The 
Obelisk  at  Xanthos.”  4 p.m. 

Royal  Institution.  — Mr.  George  J.  Romanes, 
F.R.S.,  on  “Tho  Darwinian  Theory  of  Instinct.’' 
9 p.m. 

Saturday,  Feb.  9. 

Architectural  Association, — Visit  to  Houses^in 
Harrington-gardens.  (Messrs.  Ernest  George_& 
Peto,  architects.)  3 p.m. 
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Speed  on  Ca-nals. — A discussion  is  antici- 
pated at  the  meetinpf  of  the  Institution  of  Ciril 
Engineers,  on  the  5th  of  February,  on  a paper 
by  Mr.  Conder,  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  on  “ Speed  on 
Canals.”  This  paper,  which  is  to  some  extent 
a continnation  of  the  evidence  given  by  the 
author  before  the  Select  Committee  on  Canals, 
is  illustrated  by  tables  of  tho  chronology  of 
river  and  canal  legislation  in  England,  from  the 
year  1423  ; by  plans  and  details  of  the  sizes  of 
canal  locks  j and  by  a statement  of  the  various 
speeds  attained  and  attainable  on  canals,  with 
the  retardation  caused  by  locks,  lifts,  or  in- 
clined planes,  per  foot  of  rise.  It  is  also  illus- 
trated by  large-sized  sections  of  the  Suez  Canal, 
as  the  same  was  authorised  by  tho  Concession, 
and  also  as  it  has  been  actually  constructed, 
together  with  sections  showing  how  the 
accommodation  demanded  by  tho  traffic  of  the 
world  can  be  best  provided.  The  writer  gives 
mathematical  rules  for  the  loss  of  speed  due  to 
the  restricted  area  of  canals,  and  also  as  to 
the  influence  of  depth  upon  the  movement  of 
vessels,  whether  in  restricted  channels  or  in  the 
open  sea. 

Filters. — The  Silicated  Carbon  Filter  Com- 
pany send  us  drawing  and  description  of  a filter 
they  have  just  patented,  the  special  character- 
istic of  which  is  the  employment  of  the  filtering 
medium  in  the  form  of  a flat,  circular,  movable 
block,  a section  of  a cylinder,  fitting  inside  the 
chamber  of  a cylindrical  stoneware  filter,  on  a 
metal  supporting  frame,  which  can  be  lifted 
out  in  a moment  whenever  it  is  desired  to 
change  the  block  of  filtering  carbon  for  a new 
one.  On  lifting  out  tho  block,  the  whole  interior 
of  the  filter  chamber  becomes  exposed,  and  can 
be  inspected  and  cleaned  if  necessary.  The  in- 
vention seems  a very  useful  one  for  rendering  it 
easier  to  change  and  clean  the  filter  and  keep 
it  in  that  purity  of  condition  without  which  a 
filter  is  worse  than  useless.  Square  carbon  blocks 
are  supplied,  when  required,  with  the  filter. 
The  carbon,  it  may  bo  observed,  is  made  im- 
pervieus  to  water  at  its  top  and  sides,  so  that 
the  water  is  forced  in  at  the  bottom  and  made 
to  take  a longer  and  more  circuitous  course 
through  the  filtering  medium  than  if  it  only 
filtered  vertically  through. 

A New  Public  Hall  at  Clapbam.  — 
Opposite  the  Clapham  Station  of  the  London, 
Chatham,  & Dover  Railway,  in  Gauden-road,  a 
new  public  hall  is  nearly  completed.  From  the 
main  entrance  in  Gauden-road  a corridor,  6 ft. 
in  width,  leads  into  a spacious  reception-room, 
whence  access  is  gained  to  the  hall  itself,  which 
is  octagonal  in  form  and  about  GO  ft.  in  dia- 
meter, containing  a ground  area  of  upwards  of 
3,000  superficial  feet.  It  is  25  ft.  in  height 
from  the  floor  to  a handsome  coved  ceiling,  sup- 
ported  by  ornamental  iron  columns.  In  the 
centre  of  the  ceiling  there  is  a spacious  lantern, 
tho  ball  being  also  lighted  by  windows  on  the 
east  side.  At  the  west  end  there  is  a stage  or 
platform  occupying  the  entire  width  of  the 
area,  retiring  and  dressing  rooms  being  provided 
immediately  under  it.  The  hall,  which  will  seat 
about  600  persons,  has  been  erected  from  plans 
by  Mr.  Bamford,  architect,  Camberwell. 

Tie  Late  Deau  of  Windsor. — A hand- 
some memorial  has  just  been  erected  at  Chert- 
sey  Cemetery  in  memory  of  the  late  Dean 
Connor,  Chaplain  to  her  Majesty  the  Queen.  It 
is  executed  in  marble,  and  is  in  the  form  of  an 
Irish  cross,  carved  on  the  front  with  tho 
eucharistic  lily,  palm,  and  a wreath  of  laurel. 
The  work  has  been  executed  by  Messrs.  Under- 
wood & Sons,  of  Duke-street,  Grosvenor-square. 

Croydon. — Alterations  and  additions  are 
proposed  to  be  made  at  the  Brighton -road 
schools  to  accommodate  about  300  more 
children,  making  a total  accommodation  for 
840.  A large  portion  of  tho  fittings  will  be 
dual  desks.  The  architects  are  Messrs.  Berney 
& Monday,  of  Croydon. 

A Large  Clock  has  just  been  erected  in 
Haramerwich  Church,  near  Lichfield,  by  Messrs. 
John  Smith  & Sons,  Derby.  Id  is  fitted  with 
all  the  latest  improvements,  strikes  the  hours, 
and  has  one  4-ft.  dial.  The  same  firm  are 
making  a turret  clock  for  a mission  church  at 
Norfolk  Island. 

The  Stone  for  the  New  War  Offices, — 

On  this  subject,  on  which  a correspondent  made 
some  suggestions  last  week,  we  have  received 
some  interesting  and  important  letters,  which, 
for  want  of  space,  we  have  been  obliged  to 
defer  to  next  week. 


Proposed  Exhibition  at  Buda-Pest, 
1885.  — In  connexion  with  the  “ General 
National  Exhibition”  to  be  held  at  Buda  Pest 
next  year,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Hungarian 
Government,  it  has  been  determined  (in  conse- 
quence of  the  limited  character  of  the  Exhibi- 
tion, which  is  intended  to  produce  as  complete 
and  faithful  a picture  as  possible  of  the  pro- 
ductions and  handiworks  of  Ilnngary)  to 
organise  simultaneously  a separate  Inter- 
national Section  for  motors  and  working 
machines,  tools,  and  implements  for  artisans, 
and  agricultural  machinery  and  appliances  of 
all  kinds.  The  General  Commission  have  been 
induced  to  take  this  step  because,  to  use  their 
own  words, — 

'■  The  greatly  improved  means  of  communication, 
and  the  great  increase  of  international  intercourse, 
have  exposed  Hungary  to  the  competition  of  the 
more  advanced  foreign  industry  ; on  the  other  hand, 
a very  important  tendency  has  appeared,  for  raising 
industrial  establishments  on  a very  large  scale,  by 
the  more  intensive  application  of  the  powers  of 
nature,  and  a more  extensive  employment  of  the 
principle  of  division  of  labour,  which  tendency  is 
thrusting  the  smaller  artisans  rapidly  into  the 
background.  With  regard  to  the  wholesale  pro- 
duction  of  cheap  manufactured  goods,  not  only  is 
it  a pressing  necessity,  but  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant problem  of  the  political  economy  of  our 
times,  to  find  ways  and  means  of  saving  the  smaller 
industries  from  certain  extinction,  to  preserve  and 
advance  the  material  welfare  of  craftsmen,  by 
enabling  them  to  fill  up  the  place  in  the  circle  of 
industrial  productions  which  the  large  manufac- 
turing establishments,  wanting  in  individual  cha- 
racter, and  bent  on  only  wholesale  production,  are 
unable  to  occupy.  In  order  to  solve  this  highly 
important  question  of  political  economy,  it  is 
essentially  requisite  to  put  into  the  hands  of  intelli- 
gent and  assiduous  craftsmen  such  motors  or  per- 
fected working  machines  and  tools  as  are  at  the 
disposition  of  the  wholesale  producer,  or  that  the 
methods  and  implements  used  by  the  wholesale 
producer  may  be  so  modified  as  to  be  used  by  handi- 
craftsmen, and  put  into  motion  as  easily  and  cheaply 
as  by  the  wholesale  manufacturer.” 

The  General  Regulations  for  the  International 
Section  of  the  Buda-Pest  Exhibition  (which  is 
to  be  opened  on  May  1,  1 885)  may  be  had  from 
the  Office  of  the  Special  Committee,  Buda- 
pest, Hungary. 

Builders’  Clerks’  Benevolent  Institu- 
tion.— A special  general  meeting  of  the  donors 
and  subscribers  of  this  institution  was  held  at 
the  office,  27,  Farringdon-street,  on  Tuesday 
evening  last,  Mr.  J.  Howard  Colls,  president,  in 
the  chair,  when  John  T.  B.  Miles,  the  only 
eligible  candidate,  was  duly  elected  by  show  of 
hands  as  a pensioner  on  the  relief  fund.  The 
committee  afterwards,  at  Mr.  CoIIa's  invitation, 
adjourned  to  partake  of  supper.  During  the 
evening,  Mr.  E.  C.  Roe,  on  behalf  of  those 
present,  acknowledged  the  services  rendered  by 
Mr.  Colls  to  the  charity,  and  concluded  by  pro- 
posing his  health.  The  president,  in  reply, 
expressed  the  pleasure  he  felt  at  meeting  the 
members  of  the  committee,  and  of  the  satisfac- 
tion it  had  afforded  him  to  be  associated  with 
them  in  the  work  of  assisting  so  good  an  insti- 
tution, and  referred  especially  to  the  presence 
of  Mr.  T.  F.  Rider,  of  whom  he  spoke  as  having 
been  a most  active  president,  and  as  he  might 
say  the  “reeuscitator”  of  the  Institution.  Mr. 
Rider  in  reply  said,  he  was  very  pleased  to  be 
present  to  meet  the  president,  who  was  a 
worthy  son  of  a former  worthy  president  (allud- 
ing to  the  late  Mr.  Benjamin  Colls).  He  also 
referred  to  other  presidents  who  had  rendered 
good  service  to  the  charity,  speaking  especially 
of  Mr.  Taprell  Holland  and  Mr.  Stanley  Bird. 
He  also  expressed  the  hope  that  more  of  the 
builders  clerks’  themselves  would  join  so  excel- 
lent an  institution,  which  was  founded  especially 
for  their  benefit. 

Society  of  Engineers.— The  first  ordinary 
meeting  of  this  Society  for  the  year  1884  will  be 
held  on  Monday  next,  at  the  Westminster  Town 
Hull,  Caxton-street,  Westminster,  when  the 
statement  of  accounts  for  1883  will  be  read ; 
the  president  for  1883,  Mr.  Jabez  Church,  will 
present  the  premiums  awarded  for  papers  read 
during  that  year;  and  the  president  for  1884, 
Mr.  Arthur  Rigg,  will  deliver  his  inaugural 
address. 

Nottingham  Municipal  Buildings  Com- 
petition.— It  appears  that  we  were  not  techni- 
cally correct  in  describing  Messrs.  Verity  & 
Hunt’s  design  as  “accepted.”  It  was  “unani- 
mously recommended”  for  execution  by  the 
Committee.  The  Corporation  postponed  the 
further  consideration  of  the  whole  subject  on 
grounds,  as  we  understand,  apart  from  the 
merit  of  the  design. 


The  Constant  Water  Supply  Question  in 
St.  Fancras. — A crowded  meeting  was  held 
on  Tuesday  evening  last,  the  29th  ult.,  in 
reference  to  the  expensive  demands  of 
the  New  River  Company,  some  particulars  of 
which  were  given  in  our  last  number.  Mr. 
Westacott  took  the  chair,  and  gave  an  interest- 
ing account  of  the  correspondence  between  the 
Vestry  and  the  water  company,  contending 
that  the  Company’s  requirements  were  totally 
unnecessary,  arbitrary,  and  at  variance  with 
the  powers  of  their  Act.  He  estimated  that 
the  cost  of  carrying  out  the  requirements  would 
be  10,0001.  Mr.  Robinson,  who  in  the  vestry 
had  advocated  tho  constant  supply,  considered 
the  New  River  Company  had  not  fulfilled  their 
part  of  the  contract,  for,  having  compelled 
each  house  to  be  fitted  with  every  appliance 
that  was  deemed  necessary  two  or  three  years 
ago,  they  had  not  sent  in  the  constant  supply, 
and  now  turned  round  and  demanded  further 
outlay.  He  contrasted  the  conduct  of  the  West 
Middlesex  Company  with  that  of  tho  New 
River  Company,  one  of  the  wards  of  the  parish 
having  had  the  constant  supply  from  the 
former  company  without  any  of  the  vexations 
expense  or  irritation  to  which  the  other  parts 
of  tho  parish  were  subject.  Other  speakers 
addressed  the  meeting,  and  eventually  a deputa- 
tion was  appointed  to  confer  with  the  Vestry, 
and  wait  upon  the  directors  of  the  water  com- 
pany to  induce  them  to  withdraw  or  modify 
their  requirements.  In  the  meantime  it  was 
agreed  that  no  steps  be  taken  to  comply  with 
their  demands. 

Electrical  Engineering. — The  fourth  of  a 
course  of  lectures  on  “ Electrical  Engineering,” 
by  Mr.  J.  C.  Fell,  was  delivered  on  the  evening 
of  January  28,  in  the  reading-room  of  the 
Society  of  Engineers,  Victoria-street,  West- 
minster, Mr.  Jabez  Church,  past-president,  in 
the  chair.  The  lecturer  again  resumed  the 
description  of  the  principles  on  which  the  gene- 
ration of  currents  is  obtained  from  dynamo- 
electrical  machines,  giving  large  scale  illustra- 
tions of  the  various  methods  in  which  the 
armature  coils  may  be  wound.  He  then  ex- 
plained in  comparative  detail  the  distinctive 
characteristics  of  the  best  known  dynamo 
machines,  sneb  as  the  Gramme,  tho  Siemens, 
and  the  Edison  michines,  wliich  were  illus- 
trated. Mr.  Fell  then  proceeded  with  defini- 
tions of  the  laws  of  circuit  resistances  directly 
proportional  to  length  and  to  sectional  area  of 
conductor,  and  gave  some  interesting  examples 
of  electric  arc  lamps,  dating  back  as  early  as 
1816.  The  defects  in  these  lamps  for  practical 
lighting  purposes  were  pointed  out,  and  the 
steps  of  invention  effecting  mechanical  improve- 
ment thus  explained. 

Manchester. — The  trustees  of  the  Manchester 
and  Salford  Savings  Bank  are  now  erecting  a 
new  branch  bank  in  the  Oldham-road  on  a site 
a little  more  than  a mile  from  the  head  office 
in  Booth-street,  Manchester.  Of  the  old  build- 
ings on  the  ground,  a portion  has  been  pulled 
down  to  make  way  for  the  new  bank  ; and  the 
remainder  is  being  adapted  for  a care-taker's 
residence.  The  material  for  the  bank-room  is 
brick  outside  and  in,  with  stone  dressings,  a 
superior  and  costly  description  of  brick  being 
used  for  the  interior.  An  open  arcaded  winding 
staircase  leads  from  the  bank  to  tho  book-room 
in  the  basement  and  up  to  a gallery,  where, 
screened  from  observation,  yet  within  ear-shot 
and  eye-shot  of  the  depositors,  a clerk  may 
retire  for  his  luncheon  or  tea.  The  bank  is 
expected  to  be  ready  for  occupation  and 
business  by  Midsummer  next.  Mr.  Thomas 
Scott  is  the  contractor,  working  under  the 
direction  of  the  architects,  Messrs.  Medland 
& Henry  Taylor. 

St.  Paul’s  Mission  Hall,  Surrey  Gar- 
dens, Walworth. — The  above  Hall,  for  the 
Rev.  Evelyn  F.  Alexander,  Chaplain  to  the 
Bishop  of  Rochester,  in  connexion  with  St. 
Paul’s,  Lorrimore-squaro,  was  opened  by  the 
Bishop  of  Rochester  on  tho  24th  ult.  The 
building  will  seat  about  800  adults,  and  has 
cost  2,4001.,  including  heating  apparatus,  gas 
fittings,  reversible  seats,  wood  block  floors, 
(ic.  Thebuildera  are  Messrs.  H.  Burman  & Sons, 
of  37,  De  Laune-street,  Walworth,  and  the 
architects  Messrs.  Romaine-Walker  & Tanner, 
of  19,  Buckingham-street,  Adelphi. 

Notice  of  Hemoval. — Mr.  James  Hill,  whose 
lock  furniture  has  long  been  in  sneh  high 
repute  in  England  and  in  many  parts  of  the 
Continent,  is  removing  this  week  from  Upper 
Thames-street  to  new  premises,  at  100a,  Queen 
Victoria-street. 
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Building  Improvements  in  the  “New 
building  is  being 
ob,  otherwise  tlie 


For  tbe  erection  of  the  Bupcretmclure  • of  Cannon- 
street  buildings,  Cannon-Htreet  and  Abchurch-lane.  Mr. 
Geo.  Sherrio,  architect.  Quantities  bj  Messrs.  Franklyn 


For  the  erection  of  a block  of  buildings  for  ajjed  and 
infirm  inmates,  on  the  Cook's-terrace  site,  adjoimr  g the 
workhouse,  for  the  Guardians  of  the  Poor  of  the  Parish  of 
St.  Pancraa.  Mr.  H.  H.Brideraan,  architect,  42,  Poultry, 
Quantities  by  Messrs.  Saudali  & Corderoy,  and  Mr. 
W.  T.  Farthing:— 

H.  Hart,  Great  Dorer-street £36,852  0 f* 

Longmire  & Burge,  St.  Pancras  ...  34,990  0 0 

G.  Shaw,  Westminster 34,335  0 0- 

Higgs  & Hill,  Lambeth  34,260  0 O 

W,  D.  Fink,  Grays-Inn-road 34,085  0 O 


Cut,”  Lambeth,. — A new  1 
erected  in  the  Lower  Marsh, 

“New  Cut,”  Lambeth,  for  Mr.  Grove,  clothier 
and  outfitter.  It  has  a frontage  to  Lower 
Marsh  of  83  ft.  in  length,  with  a return 
frontage  to  Robert-street  of  CO  ft.  Tbe  height 
of  the  building  from  the  pavement- line  to  the 
cornice  is  60  ft.,  and  to  the  ridge  of  tbe  Man- 
sard roof  75  ft.  It  contains  five  floors,  the 
upper  floor  having  ornamentally  carved  pedi- 
ment and  arched  dormers.  The  elevations  are 


& Andrews ; 
Condor 


Lovatt 


J.  & J.  Greeuffood. 

Rider  & Son 

Dot6  Bros 

Lawrence  & Son.... 
By  water 


36,595  0 0 
36,612  0 0 
36,337  0 0 
36.270  0 0 
35,8i3  0 0 
35,808  0 0 
35,741  0 0 
95,528  0 0 
35,333  0 0 
?3,332  0 0 

- . 33,884  0 0 

*The  basement  and  sub-basement  have  been  carried  out 
by  Messrs.  Holland  Jt  Hanneu. 


J.  Joselyne,  Borough  

J.  T.  Chappell.  Pimlico  

Lucas  & Son,  Kensington 

Mowlem  &Co..  Westminster 

Steed  Bros.,  St.  Pancraa  

Perrj-  & Co.j  Bow  

B.  E.  Nightingale,  Lambeth  

E,  Toma,  St.  Paucres  

E.  C,  Howell  A Sons,  Lambeth,. 

C.  Eillingback,  St,  Pancraa 

T.  Boyce,  Hackney  

H.  S.  Lsmble.  St.  Panoras 

Foster  & Dicksee.  Rugby 

W.  Scrivener  & Co.,  St.  Pancraa 

.T.  Woodward,  Finsbury  

W.  Shurmur,  Clapton  

J.  & J.  Greenwood,  City 


Ashby  A Horner,,,. 
Holland  A Hanuen 

Perry  A Co 

Peto  Bros.  ... 


Ashby  Bros. 


show-rooms,  each  having  an  area  of  nearly 
5,000  superficial  feet.  The  estimated  cost  of 
the  building  when  completed  is  about  10,0001. 
A portion  of  tho  structure  is  alre.ady  finished 
and  opened.  Mr.  Vicars,  of  Addle-street,  City, 
is  the  architect,  and  Mr.  E.  Lawrence,  of  the 
City-road,  is  the  contractor. 

The  Heating  and  Ventilation  of  the 
German  Pailiament  House.— Competition 
is  invited  for  plans  for  warming  and  ventilating 
the  new  buildings  of  the  German  Reichstag. 
Foreigners,  however,  need  not  trouble  them- 
selves in  the  matter,  for  the  competition  is 
confined  to  German  sanitary  engineers.  A sum 
of  10,000  marks  has  been  set  apart  for  premiating 
the  three  best  designs.  The  plans  of  the  suc- 


For  underpinning  walla,  and  building  in  of  iron  brea- 
sumera  for  new  lights,  and  excavating  for  new  basement, 
offices,  and  areas,  and  varioos  alterations  at  7.  Angel- 
court  and  Throgmorton-street,  for  Mr.  R.  S.  Gregson. 
Messrs.  Geo.  Barnes  Williams,  Frcderick's-place,  Old 
Jewry,  and  E.  .A.  Griining.  architects,  Gresham  House: — 
Howell  J.  Williams,  Bermondsey-street 
(accepted  at  schedule  of  prices). 

For  erecting  villa-residence.  Queen's-road,  Wimbledon, 
fiT  Mr.  J.  E.  B.  Pead.  Mr.  S.  B.  Grosvenor,  architect, 
No.  23,  Southampton-buildings,  Holbom  : — 

Craske  £863  0 0 

BurraanASons 834  0 0 

Oldis  Bros 823  0 0 

Johnson 825  0 fl 

J.  Anley  (accepted  conditionally)  820  0 0 

For  extra  work  in  laying  surface-drains,  and  kerbing 
New-road,  South  Wimbledon  Estate,  for  the  directors  of 
the  Birkbeck  Freehold  Land  Society.  Mr.  S.  B.  Grosvenor, 
surveyor : — 

Pound  (accepted)  £325  0 0 


M.  Manley,  St.  Pannras  ! !!,...  31,31 

AVall  Bros.,  St.  Panoras  30,97 

Kirk  A Randall,  Woolwich  30,72 

W.  Brass,  City  30,52 

E.  Lawrence  A Son,  City-roaU’  ...  30,44 
•Accepted  subject  to  references,  Ai 


For  the  Aula  Maxima  for  the  j'oint  use  of  the  Episcopal 
Residence  and  Seminary  in  Ediaburgh-road,  Portsmouth, 
for  the  Rev.  Dr.  Virtue,  R.C.  Bishop  of  Portsmouth. 
Mr.  Joseph  Stanislaus  Hansom,  architect,  37,  Alfred-plao» 
West,  South  Kensington.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Henry 
Smith,  S,  John-street,  Adelphi : — 

Patman  A Co £2,653  0 0 

''  2,490  0 0 

2,455  0 0 
2,450  0 0 
2 408  0 0 
2,385  0 O 
2,373  0 0 


Burbridge 


H.  A E.  Eva 

J.  Butt  

J.  Tverman 
W.  Ward..,, 
Light  Bros. 


TENDERS. 


For  stabling  at  Eigb-strcet,  Bromley,  for  the 
General  Omnibus  CompaLy.  Mr.  J.  1'.  Lanbam, 
tendent  of  works  : — 

Eaynor  £4,750 

^ 3,840 


London 

Buperiu- 


For  mat  ing  up  Alroy-road,  Finsbury  Park,  for  tho 
Hornsey  L cal  Board.  Mr.  T.  do  Couicy  Meade, 
surveyor 

Dunmore,  Crouch  End  £213  9 6 

Pizzey,  Hornsey  195  0 0 

Jackson  A Son,  Finsbury  Park  186  0 0 

Strachan,  Wood  Green 174  13  9 

Salamon  A Cc.,  Harrow-rosd  170  0 0 

W.  T.  Williamson,  Green  Lanes 159  0 0 

G.  Impey,  Leytonstone  (accepted)  ...  147  17  8 


Jackson  A Todd 


For  alterations  and  repairs  at  tbe  Corner  Pin,  St. 
Martin’s-lane,  for  Mr.  C.  Deakin.  Mr.  Arthur  W.  Saville, 
architect.  Quantities  supplied 

Royal  (accepted) £345  0 0 


Foster  A Dicksee 
Haynes 


Shurmur 


Pewlerer'i  Work. 


Bolding 


F.  J.  Ruse  £54  0 0 

Watts  A Co 48  7 0 

For  the  extension  of  pavilion  for  the  MaEoek  Bath 
Pavilion  and  Garden  Company,  Limited,  at  Matlock  Bath. 
Mr.  John  Nutfiill,  architect,  Matlock.  Quantities  by  Mr. 
F.  S.  Smith,  8t.  Anne's-square,  Manchester: — 

Chadwick  A Co.,  Rotherham  (accepted)  £1,250 

For  the  erection  of  Wesleyan  Chapel  and  schools  at 
Cleethorpes,  Great  Grimsby,  Lmcolnsbire.  Mr.  Chas. 
Bell,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Henry  Lovegrove 
No.  26,  Budge-row  :— 


Smith 


Richardson  A Munt. 


For  erecting  iron  roofs,  Ac.,  for  the  Alum  and  Ammonia 
Company,  at  their  works,  Atlantic  Wharf,  Bow.  Mr. 
E.  W.  Mountford,  architect; — 

F.  Morton  A Co.,  Liverpool*  £1,634  0 0 

• Accepted. 


Walker 


Brickall 


Howell  A Son. 


Parker. 


Garrad  

Scharien  A Williams 


For  the  erection  of  a block  of  school  buildings  for  965 
children,  caretaker's  residence,  and  appurteDaoee^  on^a 
site  at  the  Custom  House,  for  tbe  West  Ham  School  Board. 
Mr.  J.  T.  Newman,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by 
Metsrs.  Curtis  A Sons  : — „ „„„  . „ 

G.J.Ho.l.i.,6. 6 » » 


Forthe  erection  of  new  schools  and  office  at  Trafalt 
square,  Stepney,  for  the  School  Board  for  London.  5 
B.  H,  Robson,  architect : — 

Harris  A Wardrop £15,650  0 0 


Hobson 


Scrivener 


Bangs 

Patman  A Fotheringham 
T.  Boyce 


J.  Cattley , 


W.  Gregur  

Hearle  A Son  

J.  Holland  

J.  Brickell  

J.  J.  Robson  

K.  Stafford  

Magee  A Co 

D.  D.  A A.  Brown 

J.  G.  Horlock 

B.  E.  Nightingale 

E.  H.  Hunt^ 

J.  Parfitt 

C. Cox  

A.  Reed 

Priestley  A Giimoy  ... 

Howell  A Son  

North  Bros 

J.W.  Hobbs* 

* Accepted  subj'ect  to 
Department. 


W.  Johnson. 


Kirk  A Randall  

Atheiton  A Latta  

Perry  A Co 

J.  Smith  A Son 

W.  Brass 

O.  8.  Williams  A Son 

B.  J.  Jerrard  

Wall  Bros 

Mark  Gentry  

F.  A F.  J.  Wood  

W.  Shurmur  


For  bank  premises  at  Ventnor,  Isle  of  Wight,  for  the 
Capital  and  Counties  Bank.  Mr.  Theodore  II  Saunders 
areniteet.  Quantities  by  the  architect ’ 

J.  Crook,  Southampton £3,797  0 0 

T.  Jenkins,  Newport,  I.W 3,550  0 0 

A.  Daish,  Veatnor  3,500  0 0 

G.  Hayles,  Shanklin  3.267  0 0 

H,  Ingram  A Sons,  Ventnor 3,180  0 0 

J.  Newnham,  Ventnor  3,120  0 0 

Sims  A Rowsell,  Ventnor 3,100  0 0 

SUsbury  A Kingswell,  Ventnor  2,906  0 0 

Isaac  Barton,  Ryde 2,749  0 0 

Drudge  A Wheeler,  Ventnor* 2,735  0 0 

• Accepted. 

For  additions  and  repairs  to  Tin  Works,  27,  Freeman- 
street,  Birmingham,  Mr,  Edgar  Farman,  architect  and 
surveyor,  6,  Great  James-street : — 

‘William  George  (accepted)  £150  0 0 

For  reinstating  premises,  for  Messrs.  Culmer  A Son, 
Homsey-road.  Mr.  J.  Farrer,  architect  and  surveyor;—* 

Wilkinson  Bros £69  lo  o' 

Southcott  A Co 69  17  q 

J.  Harper 67  10  0 

Gibbs  A Imber  67  9 0 


ipproval  by  the  EducatioD 


for  Messrs.  H.  A 
Mr,  J.  Butter- 


For  business  premifes,  stabling,  Ac. 
G.  Duifield,  Upper  East  Smithlield. 
worth,  architect : — 

C.  Sharpe  

J.  Garlick  

Poster  A Dicksee 

Harris  A Wardrop  

B.  T.  Wood  

S.Biow  

E.  Stafford 

D.  King  A Son  

Scharien  A Williams  

Perry  A Co 

Parker 


Charlwood  Bros.,  East  Grinatead 


For  the  erection  of  new  schools  and  offices  at 
road,  Pcckham,  for  the  School  Board  for  London. 
E.  R,  Robson,  architect : — 

Turtle  A Appleton £12,604  0 

W.  Sheppard  12,318  0 

W.  Tongue  13,285  0 

J.  Grover 12,267  0 

W.  Scrivener  12,260  0 

J.  Marsland 12,247  0 

Patman  A Fotheringham 12,212  0 


Ford  A Everett, 


Lathey 


W.  J.  Hack  . 
J.  Outhwaito. 


W.  Marriage 


Kirk  A Randall 

Hy  Hart 

C.  Wall 

Wall  Bros 


Jackson  A Todd 

Bolding  

H.  T.  Dye 

W.  Shurmur 


W.  Downs  .. 
W.  Shurmur 


For  works  in  erection  of  offices.  Crouch  End  Station 

Southcott  A Co £195  0 0 

Gibbs  A Imber I75  7 q 

Wilkineou  Bros 159  0 0 


Gibbons 


Howell  A Son. 


Stimpson 


Garrad 
G.  White. 


Jas.  Smith  A Son 

8.  J.  Jerrard  

W.  Johnson 


Morland  A Ci 


For  alterations  to  the  Egypiian  Hall,  Piccadilly.  Mr. 
James  Geo  Buckle,  architect: — 

Lucas  A Son- £1,289  0 0 

D.  La-ngA  Son  1,C87  0 0 

WhitGl-y  gyg  g q 

Sea.chfield  A Son  (accepted)  940  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a truant  school  at  Fyfield,  near- 
Ongar,  Essex,  for  the  West  Ham  School  Board.  Mr.  J.  T. 
Newman,  architect.  No.  2,  Fen-court,  Fenchurch-street. 
Quantities  supplied  by  Messrs.  Curtis  A Sons:  — 

J.  W.  Hobbs  (reduced  estimate)*  ...  £7,778  0 0 
^ Accepted. 


For  the  erection  of  house  in  Addison-roa- 
Mr.  Edward  Monsou,  Jun.,  architect,  Gro 
The  Vale,  Acton  ; — 

Scharien  A Williams,  South  Kensingti 
• Accepted. 
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For  the  erection  of  a HUa  residence,  Otley-road,  Esholt, 
near  Braird.  Mr.  E.  F.  Eogeraon,  architect  and  sur- 


Tejor,  Brighouae : — 

^atont. 

Baxter  k Whitfield,  Idle,  near  Brad- 
ford   £214  16  0 

T.  Obank  i Co.,  Idle 290  0 0 

J.  North  A Sons,  Idle 249  0 0 

E.  Cordingle/,*  Thackley,  Idle  240  0 0 

Joiners. 

T.  Obank  & Co.,  Idle 173  0 0 

JaniesDeacon, ’Shipley,  near  Bradford  149  10  0 

Cryer  Bros.,  Shipley  149  10  0 

James  Taylor  & Sons,  Teadon 154  0 0 

Plumbers  and  Glaziers. 

Samuel  Eoshworthjjun.,  Shipley,  near 

Bradford • 69  10  0 

John  Brook,  Heckmondwike  70  10  0 

Joshua  Lockwood,  Guiseley 54  13  6 

Joseph  Lawson,*  Brighouse 60  0 0 

Plasterers. 

Simeon  Laycock.  sen..  Bradford 33  15  0 

Stocks  & Bates,  Bradford 33  6 0 

Samuel  Sugden,  Wanniugham,  near 

Bradford 44  0 0 

A.  & 8.  Wheater,*  Calverley,  near 

Leeds  37  0 0 

Slaters. 

Samuel  Smithies,*  Bradford 36  10  0 

Por  all  the  icork. 

T.  Obank  & Co.,  Idle,  near  Bradford...  610  0 0 
* Accepted. 


For  rebuilding  premises.  No.  23,  Blackheath-road,  for 
Mr.  E.  T.  Bailey.  Mr.  A.  H.  Kersey,  architect,  21,  Fins- 
bury-parement : — 

Tycrman £1,051  0 0 

Burman  890  0 0 

Best 814  0 0 

A.  A F.  Smith  793  12  0 

Holliday  A Greenwood  757  0 0 

Bush 749  0 0 

II.  L.  Holloway,  Queen’s-road,  New- 
cross  (accepted)  727  0 0 


For  new  dairy  premises,  Tunstall-road,  Brixton,  for 
Messrs.  Nash  A Stevens.  Messrs.  Fowler  A Hill,  archi- 
tects 

Pack  Bros,  (accented)  £515  0 0 

[No  competition.] 


For  re-erection  of  premises  in  Copthall-court,  Throg- 
morton-street,  for  Mr.  C.  J.  Durant,  Mr.  E.  A.  Gruning, 
arohitect.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  H.  BlackwcD  A H. 


Holland  A Hannen  £17,463  0 0 

Clarke  A Braooy 17,360  0 0 

Colls  A Sons 16,400  0 0 

Kirk  A Kandall  16,233  0 0 

E,  Lawrence  A Sons 16,889  0 0 

W.  Brass 16,792  0 0 

B.  E.  Nightingale 15,773  0 0 

J.  Mowlem  A Co.  (accepted) 15,590  0 0 


Errata. — Mr,  Henry  Lovegrove  was,  by  a printer's 
error  in  our  last  (p.  160),  described  as  “ architect  " for  the 
extension  of  the  iron  roof  of  Spitalfields  Market.  Ho 
should  haxe  been  mentioned  as  “ surreyor."  On  the  same 

Eage,  in  the  list  ®f  tenders  for  Town  and  County  Club 
uildings,  Bedford,  for  “ Botterill,  Luton,"  read  ‘‘  Bunn, 
Luton";  and  for  ‘‘Hull,  Cambridge,"  rend  ''Zlills, 
Cambridge."  These  mistakes  are  not  ours,  as  the  list  was 
printed  as  received.} 


Special  Notice. — Lists  of  tenders  frequently  reach  us 
too  late  for  insertion.  They  should  be  delivered  at  our 
office,  46,  Catherine-street,  Strand,  W.C.,  not  later  than 
four  p.m.  on  Thursdays. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

C.  F.  H. — -C.  t Co. — H.  *G.  B.— W.  S.  C.  B. — O.  W.  fyour  note 
furn  urJed).— S.  W.— W,  M.  T.  4 Co.  (eee  "iit.MidiDi{  orders  " below). 
— H.  K.  0. — C.  R.  (it  would  probably  amouiit  to  au  nbnndoiunent  of 
the  right,  but  :aigbt  become  a question  for  a J1U7  in  case  of  dispute). 
— Archjulo  (no  name  or  address  given).— R.  W.  S,  (plans  in  Builder 
June  20lb,  1874). — II.  D. — J.  C.  K.  (IngciiiouB,  but  not  very  prac- 
tical: it  would  much  increase  the  tint  cost  of  drain-pipes  and 
difficulty  of  laying,  and  its  efficiency  seems  open  to  question).— A.  I). 
— W.  G,  (under  consideration). — C.  N.  M,  N. — H.  A.  D.  (many 
thanks,  but  too  late  to  be  dealt  with  this  week).— Inquirer  (precisely 
the  same  pressure  when  1x>th  cisterns  were  full.  When  both  are 
run  out  as  far  as  the  level  of  the  pipe  head  allows,  then  D would  be 
under  heavier  pressure,  haring  the  longer  column  of  water). — 8.V. 
(next  week). 

Correspondents  should  address  the  Editor,  and  not  the  Publisher, 
except  in  cases  of  buslnes. 

All  statements  of  facts,  lists  of  tenders,  Ac.  must  be  accompanied 
^ the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  lor  publica- 

Wo  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 
addresses, 

Nora. — The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  pspets  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 


For  two  houses  and  shops,  Brixton-road,  for  Mr.  Earle 

Bird.  Messrs.  Fowler  A Hill,  architects  : 

Pack  Bros,  (accepted)  £2,630  0 0 

[No  competition.] 

For  1,300  tons  of  granite,  Ac,,  for  the  Finchley  Local 
Board,  Mr.  Geo.  W]  Brumell,  surveyor : — 

Amount  per 
Description  ton  delivered 
(broken).  on  road. 

. Bardon  Hill* 12  : 

. Stoney  Stanton 12 

. Mount  Sorrell  13 

..  Croft  12 

. Bardon  Hill  13 

. MarkHeld  13 

Enderby 13 

..  Guernsey  is 

..  Kentish  Rag H 

„.  Groby 15 

..  Slagt  9 

...  Chalk  flints  11 

...  Diamond  granite 14 

...  Prince's  granite 16 

...  Bardon  Hill 14  0 

...  Guernsey  17 

...  Leicester* 12 

„ „ Slag 11 

ManuelJeACo Leicester  ".  13 

.p.  ,,  , , Guernsey  15  9 

Field  A Mackay Clea  Hill  15 

Ellis,  Partridge,  A Co., 

Leicester  Stoney  Stanton* 13  0 

J.S.  Gabriel- Kentish  Bag  12  ' 

• Accepted  400  tons  each.  f Unbroken. 

For  alterations  at  tho  Canterbury  Theatre  of  Tarietiei 
Mr.  Frank  Matcham,  architect 

Dove  Bros £2,106  0 0 

Patman  A Fotheringham 2 028  0 0 

Bros 2^025  0 0 

1.982  0 0 

Shurmur  1^710  0 0 

irord  A Everett 1^685  0 0 


Nowell  A Robson 

A.  A F.  Culverhouse  . 


Fardell.. 


Brooks  A Co.,  Finchley  . 


We  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  coinmuulcatiooB. 

Letter!  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news-items)  which  have 
been  duplicated  for  other  journals,  are  NOT  DESIRED. 


PUBLISIIEE'S  NOTICES. 


THE  INDEX  and  TITLE-PAGE  for  Volume  XLV.  (July  to 
December.  18S3)  were  given  as  a Supplement  with  the 
number  of  January  l->.  and  A COLOURED  TITLE-PAGE 
WM  issued  tlie  following  week,  in  substitution  for  that 
published  previously. 

CLOTH  CASES  for  Binding  tbe  Numbers  are  now  ready,  price 
2s.  Sd.  each;  also 

READING-CASES  (Cloth),  with  strings,  to  hold  a Month’s  Numbers, 
price  is.  each;  hI.so 

TUB  FORTY-FII’TH  VOLUME  of  "The  Builder"  (bound),  price 
Twelve  Shillings  and  Sixpence. 

SUBSCRIBERS’  VOLUMES,  on  being  sent' to  the  Office,  will  be 
bound  at  a cost  of  3s,  6d.  each. 


It  reach  the  Office  before  TEN  o'closk  on  WEDNES- 


PESS0N8  Advertising  in  ".The  Builder, ’’may have ItcpNcs  addressed 
to  tha  Office.  46.  Catherine-street,  Covent-garden.  W.C. 
free  of  charge.  Letters  will  be  forwarded  if  addressed 
envelope*  are  sent,  together  with  sufficient  stampe  to 
cover  tbe  postage. 

CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

SITUATIONS  VAC.ANT,  PARTNERSHIPS,  APPRENTICESHIPS. 

TRADE,  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTiaEMBNIS. 


Six  line*  (about  (Uty  words)  or  under 4a.  6d. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) Os.  6d. 


Terms  for  Series  of  Trade  Advertisements,  also  for  Special  Adver- 
tisements on  front  page.  Competitions,  Contracts,  Sales  by  Auction, 
Ac.  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Llnsa  (about  THIRTY  words)  or  under Ss.  6d. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) Oe.  6d. 


PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY.' 

*•*  Stamps  must  not  be  sent,  but  all  small  sums  should  be 
remitted  by  Cash  in  Registered  Letter  or  by  Money  Order,  payable 
at  the  Post-office,  Covent-garden,  W.C.  to 

DOUGLAS  FOURDBINIEE.  Fubtlsher, 

Addressed  to  No.  46,  Catherine-street,  W.O. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week’s  issue  must  reach  Uie  Office 
before  THREE  o'clock  p.m.  on  THURSDAY. 

The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  DRAWINGS,  TESTI- 
MONIALS, &c.  left  at  the  Office  in  reply  to  AdvertisemeDts,  and 
strongly  recommends  that  of  the  latter  COPIES  ONLY  should  be 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

" TEE  BUILDER  ’’  is  enpplled  dirzct  from  tbe  Office  to  residents 
in  any  port  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  19s.  per  annum, 
PaapArn.  To  countries  within  the  Postal  Union,  2Bs.  per  annum. 
Remittances  payable  to  DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIBR,  Publisher, 
46.  Catherine-etreet,  W.O. 


Best  Bath  Stone. 

'WEST'WOOD  GROUND, 

Box  Ground,  Comb©  Down, 

Corsbam  Down, 

And  Farleigh  Down. 

EANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.,  Limited, 
Corsbam,  "Wilts.  [Advt, 

SUMMER-DRIED 
Corsham  Down  Stone 

For  Winter  Uae. 

PICTOR  & SONS,  BOX,  WILTS. 

[Advt. 


Doolting  Freestone  and  Ham  Hill  Stone 

of  best  quality,  in  blocks,  or  prepared  ready  for 
fixing.  An  inspection  of  tbe  Doulting  Quarries 
is  respectfully  solicited ; and  Architects  and 
others  are  CAUTIONED  against  inferior  stone. 
Prices,  delivered  to  any  part  of  tbe  United 
Kingdom,  given  on  application  to  CHARLES 
TRASK,  Norton  - sub  • Hamdon,  Ilminster. 
Somerset. — Agent,  Mr.  E.  WILLIAMS,  73, 
Charlotte-street,  Portland-place,  W.  [.Anv7. 


Doulting  Freestone, 
HAM  HILL  STONE, 
BLUE  LIAS  LIMB 
(Ground  or  Lump), 


Of  best  qeslity,  supplied 
from  their  own  Quarries 
and  Kilns  by  Btaplb  k 
Hann,  Btoke,  Ikuinster. 

Agent,  Mr.  H.  Mitchbll, 
6,  Angnstus-road,  Ham. 
meramitb,  London,  W. 

[Advt 


Asphalte. — Tbe  Seyssel  and  Metallio  Lava 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  38, 
Poultry,  E.C. — Tbe  best  and  cheapest  materials 
for  damp  courses, railwayarches,warehouaefloora, 
fiat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds  and  milk-rooms, 
granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces.  [Advt. 


Asphalte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava,  and 
White  Aspbaltes. 

M.  8TODART  & CO. 

Office: 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Advt. 


Immense  quantities  of 

DRY  WAINSCOT, 

DRY  MAHOGANY, 

DRY  WALNUT, 

in  all  thicknesses. 


B.  J.  HUDSON  & SONS, 
"Wbitfield-st.,  W.,  and  Great  Peter-st.,  S.W. 

London.  [Advt. 


J.  L.  BACON  & CO., 

MANUFACTUEERS  OP  IMPROVED 
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APPARATUS, 
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DORSET  SQUARE,  LONDON,  N.W. 

And  at  DUBLIN,  BELFAST,  GLASGOW,  and 
NEWCASTLE. 

Illustrated  Pamphlet  on  “ Heating”  post  free. 


CHAPPDIS’  PATENTS  FOB  REFLECTING  LIGHT. 

DAYLIGHT  EEFLEOTORS  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION, 
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The  Fijramids  of  Gixch* 


HE  Great  Pyramid 
has  been  a fascina- 
tion for  mathemati- 
cians and  archieolo- 
gists  : some  mathe- 
maticians have  seen 
in  it  a wonderful 
canon  of  proportion  ; 
other  archieologists  a 
chronological  build- 
ing for  the  determi- 
nation of  the  historical  epoch  of  the  earth’s 
hi.story.  The  reason  of  its  origin  to  ordinary 
minds  is,  of  course,  evident,  and  its  approximate 


proportions  easily  attainable  ; but  that  is  not 
sufficient  for  the  supersubtle  minds  which  see 
through  millstonos,  or  raise  the  baseless  fabric 
of  untenable  hypotheses.  Like  the  exact  area 
of  the  circle,  and  the  bisection  of  the  circle  or 
the  law  of  parallel  lines,  the  lovers  of  paradoxes 
find  a recondite  meaning  in  its  chambers, 
passages,  and  proportions.  The  code  of 
directions  drawn  up  by  Professor  Piazzi 
Smyth  has  been  carried  out,  although  it  is 
doubtful  if  the  results  are  those  anticipated  by 
Mr.  Smyth. 

A portion  of  Mr.  Petrie’s  work  is  devoted  to 
the  description  of  the  instruments  used  in  the 
operation  of  measurement ; the  reasons  of  this 
are  given, — that  the  fittings  have  to  be  e.xperi- 
Diented  on,  and  trials  made  before  they  are 
used,  and  that  the  observer  has  better  chance 
of  correcting  errors  by  practically  dealing 
with  them.  After  all,  the  theodolite,  the  plumb- 
line,  and  the  measuring-rod,  and  the  extreme 
care  to  ensure  reliable  instruments,  conduced 
no  doubt  to  minute  results.  The  only  wonder 
is  how  the  Egyptians  produced  such  results, 
as  no  very  fine  tools  have  come  down  to  the 
present  day ; the  results  obtained  by  the 
ancient  Egyptians  could  not  have  been  due  to 
theodolites  or  theories,  consequently  it  can- 
not be  considered  that  this  minute  measure- 
ment throws  any  light  upon  the  question. 

The  excavations  of  Mr.  Petrie  were  carried 
on  by  shafts  and  casings  found  at  the  north- 
eastern and  western  sides  ; these  casings  were 
found  all  in  good  condition  at  the  Great 
Pyramid.  Similar  operations  were  carried  out 
at  the  Second  and  Third  Pyramids,  some  new 
points  were  here  discovered,  and  in  the  rubbish 
some  pottery  of  tlie  age  of  Cheops,  of  the 


• The  Pyramids  and  Temples  of  Gizeh,  by  W.  Flinders 
Petrie,  bvo.  London : Field  & Tuor.  1883. 


fourth  dynasty.  A minute  examination  was 
made  of  the  lengths  and  heights  of  the 
chamber,  and  especial  attention  given  to  the 
so-called  coffer  or  sarcophagus,  which  has  been 
supposed  to  be  a kind  of  inspired  standard 
measure  of  capacity  by  former  inquirers  ; but, 
considering  its  mutilated  condition,  it  is  only 
a standard  of  capacity  of  those  intellects 
that  hold  so  untenable  a proposition.  The 
length  of  the  cubit  used  in  the  King’s  Chamber 
of  the  Great  Pyramid  gives  a mean  of 
20‘632+'00-l  in.  The  masons’  marks  give 
3 cubits  for  65  in.  or  21'666  in.,  rather  more 
than  the  average  drawn  from  the  King’s 
Chamber, — a proof,  if  any  were  wanted,  that  the 
Egyptians  did  not  use  the  unerring  accuracy 
that  has  been  siqiposed  in  their  constructions. 
At  the  second  period,  beyond  the  wall  of  the 
peribolos,  are  the  large  barracks  of  the  work- 
men discovered  by  Mr.  Petrie.  They  are  of 
pieces  of  limestone,  buried  in  mud,  with  the 
tloor.s  of  the  galleries  of  mud.  These  barracks 
would  hold  about  4,000  men.  In  the  debris 
here  were  found  fragments  of  statues  in 
diorite  and  alabaster,  and  scraps  of  pottery 
of  a contemporaneous  period.  In  the  interior 
of  this  pyramid  the  chief  interest  was  the 
coffer,  better  made  than  that  of  the  Great 
Pyramid,  and  the  ingenious  mode  by  which 
the  lid  was  secured  b^'  an  undercut  groove  and 
pins.  It  appears  that  a good  deal  of  crystal- 
lised salt  exists  in  the  interior,— all  that  remains 
of  the  mummy,  whatever  that  may  have  been 
placed  inside  it.  The  adjustment  of  tlie 
granite  portcullis  also  exhibits  great  dexterity 
in  moving  heavy  weights  in  a confined  space. 

The  Third  Pyramid,  it  appears,  had  no  plat- 
form, but  at  a later  age  of  the  Roman  period  a 
considerable  village  grouped  around  it.  This 
pyramid  is  admitted  to  have  been  enlarged 
after  the  first  plan  had  been  laid  do-wn,  an 
important  fact  in  considering  the  mode  of  con- 
struction. The  smaller  pyramids  of  Gizeh  are 
not  considered  of  great  interest,  no  hypothesis 
about  the  object  of  their  construction  being 
connected  with  them  except  the  historic  doubts 
and  confusion  caused  by  the  divergent  opinions 
as  to  the  founder  of  the  third,  started  by  classical 
authorities.  The  wooden  coffin  found  in  it 
resembles  in  style  of  art  the  monuments  of 
the  twenty-sixth  dynasty,  or  B.C.  600. 

The  question  of  the  orientation  of  the 
pyramids  has  also  been  touched  upon  to  prove 
that  it  coincides  with  the  change  in  the  earth’s 
axis,  as  shown  by  recent  observation.  The 
actual  difference  is  4'  west  of  north,  at  the  rate 
of  1'  per  1,000  years  : this  would  give  about 
4,000  to  5,000  B.C.  for  their  date.  The  orien- 
tation must,  however,  have  anciently  been 
made  by  the  Pole-star,  which  inquirers  have 
supposed  to  have  been  seen  from  the  passage 
of  the  Great  Pyramid.  :iiid  the  Pole-star  hiis 


shifted,  owing  to  the  precession  of  the  equi- 
noxes. But  the  Egyptians  at  this  period  have 
not  left  any  record  of  the  Pole-star,  and  the 
texts  of  the  pyramids  of  the  sixth  dynasty 
mention  Sirius  and  Orion,  but  not  the  Pole- 
star.  Still  the  jiccurate  waj  in  which  their 
sides  face  the  due  north  shows  a long  previous 
experience  derived  from  observations,  and  is 
most  remarkable,  considering  the  early  appear- 
ance of  solar  myths.  The  west  or  east  would 
have  naturally  appeared  more  suitable  for  the 
openings  of  the  tombs.  On  the  pyramidia 
which  capped  the  later  tombs  of  the*  Theban 
necropolis  the  sides  which  faced  are  indicated 
by  the  presence  of  Ra  and  Turn,  the  rising  and 
the  setting  sun. 

Passing  from  the  question  of  the  orientation, 
Mr.  Petrie  gives  a description  of  the  granite 
temple,  the  only  existing  one  which  remain.s 
of  the  age  of  the  old  kingdom.  This  he  sup- 
pose.? to  have  been  cased  with  limestone  ; it 
measures  about  140  ft.  in  each  direction,  by 
40  ft.  high  ; the  roof  was  supported  by  massive 
stone  pillars,  square  and  monolithic.  All  the 
doorways  were  provided  with  double  folding- 
doors,  with  pivot  holes  cut  in  the  granite.  The 
open-air  court  atop  was  reached  by  a sloping 
passage  of  alabaster,  cased  with  limestone. 
The  temple  had  no  inscriptions  to  attest  its 
origin,  but  recent  discoveries  show  that  it  was 
not  built  before  the  reign  of  Khafra,  and  it 
was  connected  by  a causeway  that  led  up  to  a 
similar  temple,  which  stood  before  the  Second 
Pyramid,  in  addition  to  which  statues  of 
Khafra  were  found  in  it.  Besides  the  granite 
pyramid,  traces  of  other  buildings  were  found 
about  the  Great  Pyramid, 

The  other  pyramids  were  also  examined  by 
Mr.  Petrie.  At  Abu  Roash  he  found,  amidst 
the  broken-up  fragments  from  a granite  sar- 
cophagus or  coffer,  the  remains  of  a diorite 
statue,  inscribed  with  the  titles  of  a king  called 
Men  . . ra,  probably  one  of  the  monarchs 
known  as  Menkara  or  Mencheres.  The  in- 
scriptions of  the  pyramid  of  Pepi  at  Sakkhanih, 
published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Society 
of  Biblical  Archajology,  it  appears,  were  sup- 
plied by  Mr.  Petrie  ; the  inscriptions  were 
painted  in  bright  green  upon  the  white  lime- 
stone. The  diorite  statues,  fragments  of  which 
were  found  in  the  rubbish  round  the  Great 
Pyramid,  were  also  coloured  white,  but  the 
alabaster  ones  had  their  draperies  coloured 
green,  and  this  colour  appear.?  to  have  been  a 
favourite  one  at  the  time  of  the  fourth  and 
subsequent  dynasties.  The  other  pyramids 
have  only  been  cursorily  examined  by  Mr 
Petrie,  whose  researches  do  not  materially  add 
to  the  knowledge  of  their  construction. 

It  appears  that  there  has  been  no  perceptible 
change  in  the  climate  in  historic  times  ; there 
exists  one  gargoyle  at  Memphis  to  catch  any 
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chance  rain  that  might  fall,  the  accumulation 
of  sand  went  on  at  all  times.  The  pyi’a- 
mid  of  Abu  Roash  is  the  only  granite-cased  one 
besides  the  Third,  and  must  have  been  built 
about  the  same  dynasty.  No  collateral  evidence 
has  yet  been  found  to  show  how  early  the 
granite  quarries  of  Syene  were  worked  before 
the  fourth  dynasty.  The  question  of  the 
identity  of  Khufu  and  KlmumKhufu  has  long 
been  settled,  the  fact  being  that  the  names  of 
this  dynasty  are  all  prenomens,  and  that  while 
the  other  Jiames,  such  as  Khafra  and  Menkaura, 
had  the  name  of  the  sun,  Ra,  in  their  composi- 
tion, Cheops  or  Siiphis  selected  Khnnm,  the 
name  of  the  deity  of  Elephantine,  with  whom 
he  had  some  relation.  By  analogy  this  name 
should  be  Khufu-Khnumu,  with  the  inversion, 
and  the  meaning  appears  to  be  “ He  who  is 
protected  by  Khnumis  ” ; but  it  is  difficult  to 
determine  in  all  cases  the  sense  of  prenomens, 
besides  which  the  diadem  title  of  both  names  is 
the  same.  The  Third  Pyramid  was,  no  doubt, 
the  work  of  Menkaura,  of  the  fourth  dynasty. 
That  he  was  a son  of  Cheops  is  impossible,  as 
thelong  reigns  of  Cheops  and  Chephren  required 
for  the  construction  of  the  Great  and  Second 
Pyramids,  and  their  extreme  old  age,  prevent 
the  possibility  of  Mencheres  being  his  son. 
The  step  pyramid  at  Dashour  may  be  of  the 
time  of  the  eighth  dynasty. 

No  additional  liglit  is  tlirown  upon  the  age 
of  the  Sphinx  to  what  is  already  known  ; as  it 
has  no  inscription  its  age  period  depends  upon 
archaeological  criteria,  such  as  the  appearance 
of  the  Sphinx  in  art,  and  the  first  instance  of 
the  head-dress  kla/t.  It  doe.s  not  appear 
earlier  than  the  twelfth  dynasty. 

Although  Mr.  Petrie  is  against  what  is 
called  the  “accretion”  theory  that  ppamids 
grew  -with  the  length  of  the  king’s  reign,  the 
theory  seems  the  most  tenable  hitherto  ad- 
vanced. Of  course,  subsequent  monarchs  may 
have  finished  the  work  of  their  predecessor  after 
it  had  attained  unfinished  dimension,  and  even 
possibly  have  used  it  for  their  own  interment ; 
but  there  is  a mystery  about  the  burial-p^ces 
of  the  early  Apis.  Belzoni  found  the  bone.s  of 
a bull  or  a cow  in  the  Second  P^amid. 

The  chapter  on  the  mechanical  means  by 
which  the  Egyptians  carved  hard  stone  is  most 
interesting  ; and  although  it  may  be  doubted 
if  the  Egyptians  knew  diamonds,  it  is  evident 
that  they  used  some  of  the  harder  stones.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  say  that  no  tools  of  the  kind 
have  been  found  or  depicted,  and  that  granite 
is  supposed  to  have  been  stunned  by  Irronze 
chisels  and  mallets,  and  then  faced  by  conical 
mullers  or  polishers.  Mr.  Petrie  has,  however, 
found  traces  of  bronze  saws  and  tubular  drills, 
and  the  cores  of  stone  in  some  instances  remain- 
ing. He  also  thinly  that  there  is  strong  evidence 
of  circular  saws  and  lathes,  but  the  question 
depends  on  the  traces  left  of  the  work,  and  in 
some  instances  these  are  unequivocal.  Leaving 
aside  the  diamonds,  Mr.  Petrie  has  solved 
some  of  the  difficulties  about  the  mechanical 
resources  employed  by  the  ancient  Egyptians, 
no  traces  of  steel  having  been  found.  The 
theory  of  the  object  of  the  pyramids  is  tem- 
perately and  fairly  investigated  by  Mr.  Petrie, 
but  the  one  adopted  by  Egyptologists  is  that 
they  were  tombs,  and  it  is  confirmed  alike  by 
inscriptions,  coffers,  and  bodies.  That  they 
were  “ inspired  ” works  is  not  in  the  domain  of 
science,  but  of  “ theology,”  and  unsound ; it  has 
arisen  from  the  restricted  chronology  considered 
to  be  necessary  for  such  theologies  as  can 
believe  in  nothing  historic  older  than  B.C. 

4.000,  and  which  makes  it  a matter  of  faith 
that  the  pyramids  were  built  about  B.C. 

2.000. 

Mr.  Petrie  enters  into  the  question  of  the 
organisation  necessary  for  the  building  of  the 
pyramids  ; he  supposes,  following  Herodotus, 

100,000  of  the  corvde,  4,000  of  whom  he  con- 
siders to  have  been  skilled  masons,  who  would 
prepare  120,000  average  blocks.  These  were 
trimmed  and  then  moved  by  rocking  with 
crowbars,  but  Perring  is  said  to  have  found 
plug-holes  in  the  masonry,  by  which  the  blocks 
were  raised  from  tier  to  tier,  so  that  the  steps 
formed  the  scafibld  for  its  con.struction. 

The  pyramids  have  excited  so  much  atten- 
tion at  all  periods  that  the  interest  in  them 
remains  undiminished.  Mr.  Petrie’s  measure- 


ment will,  probably,  remain  as  the  canon  of 
their  measurement,  as  the  care  in  the  details  is 
unrivalled.  It  may  be  doubted  if  the  extreme 
minutife  of  measurements  were  in  the  minds 
of  the  Egyptians,  and  if  they  did  not  work  by 
the  rule  of  tliumb,  but  the  work  of  Mr.  Petrie, 
is  one  of  mathematical  precision  and  of  science. 
The  history  and  archmology  of  the  period  have 
been  long  investigated,  and  there  is  little  to  add 
till  accident  reveals  some  contemporaneous 
monuments  throwing  light  upon  the  subject. 
The  principal  facts  eliminated  are  the  nume- 
rous population  required  for  the  manual  work, 
the  high  accuracy  in  details  possessed  by  the 
workmen,  and  the  plans  of  the  builders  and 
architects,  and  the  political  organisation  of  so 
remote  a period. 


THE  FRENCH  INDUSTRIAL  CRISIS 
AND  THE  BUILDING  TRADES. 

The  industrial  crisis  in  Paris  has  become  the 
subject  of  a prolonged  debate  in  the  National 
Assembly,  and  the  facts  adduced,  and  the  pro- 
blems involved,  have  more  than  local  interest. 
Many  trades  are  affected, but  the  crisis  isdoubly 
serious  where  it  touches  the  building  trades  ; 
first,  because  of  the  extensive  interests  involved, 
and,  secondly,  on  account  of  the  dangerous 
political  action  of  the  workmen  thrown  out  of 
employment.  Anything  like  authentic  figures 
it  is  always  difficult  to  obfivin,  especially  in 
so  coQiplex  a community  as  that  of  a large 
metropolis.  M.  Jules  Ferry  estimates  the 
number  of  meu  employed  by  the  building 
trades  of  Paris  at  only  120,000,  and  therefore 
attributes  the  crisis  not  so  much  to  the  excessive 
number  of  workmen,  as  to  exaggerated  specu- 
lation in  building.  M.  Andrd  Cochut,  in  the 
Revue  dcs  Deux  'Mondes,  states  that  building 
material  to  the  value  of  about  60,000,000/.  has 
been  brought  into  Paris  within  the  last  few 
years.  Adding  to  this  the  cost  of  land,  which 
has  doubled,  and  the  increase  in  the  rate  of 
wages  paid,  he  considers  that  from  200,000,000/. 
to  250,000,000/.  have  been  spent  for  building 
purposes  within  the  la.st  five  or  six  years.  But 
this  production  was  not  only  excessive, — it 
was,  to  use  M.  Ferry’s  words,  “ badly  planned 
and  badly  executed.”  There  is  a plethora  of 
high-class  residences,  while  tlie  construction  of 
artisans’  dwellings  has  been  entirely  neglected 
M.  Th.  Villard,  in  a report  drawn  up  for  the- 
Municipal  Council,  calculates  that,  while  the 
population  of  Paris  has  increased  during  the 
last  seven  years  at  the  rate  of  15  per  cent., 
that  of  furnished  and  low-class  lodging-houses 
has  augmented  at  the  rate  of  80  per  cent., 
though  the  number  of  these  workmen’s  dwell- 
ings rose  only  to  the  extent  of  20  per  cent. 
Thus  great  over-crowding  has  ensued,  and  the 
price  for  the  accommodation  that  does  exist  is 
exorbitantly  high. 

The  actual  fdling-off  in  the  building  trades 
may  be  judged  by  a few  municipal  statistics. 
For  instance,  the  taxes  paid  in  1882  for  the 
creation  and  maintenance  of  roads  in  front  of 
new  houses  amounted  to  1,319,000  francs, 
while  in  1883  this  tax  only  yielded  654,000 
francs.  Again,  the  number  of  permissions 
granted  by  the  Prefecture  of  Police  for  the 
building  of  stories  to  houses  in  course  of  con- 
struction has  fallen  from  120  or  150  per  week 
to  sixty  or  seventy  per  week.  Nevertheless, 
M.  Ferry  is  of  opinion  that  the  crisis  in  the 
building  trade  is  not  so  acute  as  it  might  he  ; 
and,  for  all  consolation,  prophesies  that  matters 
will  be  very  much  worse  in  1885.  According 
to  the  accounts  given  by  the  Credit  Fonder, 
there  still  remains  building  work  on  hand 
estimated  at  4,000,000/.,  while  the  carpenters’ 
and  joiners’  work  for  something  like  6,000 
stories  or  flats  built  during  the  course  of  last 
year  has  yet  to  be  done.  It  is  when  all  these 
enterprises  already  commenced  are  completed 
that  the  crisis  will  become  most  acute.  To  meet 
this  gloomy  outlook  the  French  Premier  can 
only  suggest  the  active  prosecution  of  public 
works.  In  this  respect,  at  least,  there  will  be 
no  falling-off.  If  necessary,  supplementary 
credits  will  be  demanded  to  push  forward  the 
the  reconstruction  of  the  Sorbonne  and  Ecole 
' de  Mtidecine.  In  the  estimates  for  the  Budget 
for  1884  public  buildings  in  Paris  are  put  down 


at  465,440/.,  and  the  town  has  increased, 
rather  than  reduced,  its  expenditure  in  this 
respect.  Thus  on  the  maintenance  and  con- 
struction of  streets,  roads,  &c.,  2,800,001.)/. 
were  spent  in  1883,  while  2,960,000/.  are  set 
down  for  the  same  service  during  the  current 
year,  and  the  number  of  labourers,  &c.,  em- 
ployed for  this  work  will  be  increased  from 
about  20,000  to  24,000.  If  the  projected 
metropolitan  railway  was  built  or  artisans’ 
dwellings  erected,  or  if  the  schemes  for  en- 
larging the  Pont  d’Austerlitz,  the  Rue  des 
Filles-Dieu,  the  approaches  of  the  Corn 
Market  and  the  Palais  Royale,  were  carried 
out,  something  like  8,000,000/.  would  be 
devoted  to  building  purposes,  and  such  under- 
takings would  prevent  the  still  greater  crisis 
that  otherwise  must  ensue  in  1885. 

Such,  in  a few  words,  is  the  official  version 
of  the  economical  crisis,  so  far  as  the  building 
trade  is  concerned  ; and  this  view, — these 
suggestions  for  the  future, — will  doubtless  he 
accepted  by  the  majority  among  capitalists  and 
middle  classes.  Nevertheless,  and  to  do  fuD 
justice  to  the  question,  we  should  also  inquire 
what  those  who  are  the  first  to  suffer  have  to 
say  on  the  subject.  Tlie  workmen  themselves 
have  not  failed  in  this  crisis  to  make  their 
voices  heard,  and  to  formulate  a programme  of 
action  by  which  they  believe  present  evils 
might  be  remedied,  and  their  recurrence 
avoided.  Several  Parisian  trade  unions  have 
associated  themselves  together  for  the  purpose 
of  investigating  the  matter,  and  have  presented 
a report  to  Parliament  which  we  hope  and 
believe  is  far  from  exact,  at  least,  in  its 
statistics.  The  tendency  to  exaggerate  per- 
meates all  classes  in  France  ; but  those  who 
are  the  least  educated  naturally  accentuate 
this  national  failing.  The  trade  unionists, 
however,  in  their  organ,  Le  ProJetaire,  state 
that  house-carpenters  and  joiners  employed 
in  the  building  trade  of  Paris  number,  in 
prosperous  seasons,  almost  30,000.  Of  these, 

8.000  are  believed  to  have  left  the  capital  in 
despair  ; 15,000  are  out  of  work,  and  among 
those  who  are  employed  half  the  workmen  are 
foreigners.  This  decline  in  the  trade  is  attri- 
buted, in  a measure,  to  the  importation  of 
foreign  woodwork.  A window-frame  can  now 
he  obtained  all  ready-made  from  Norway,  and 
it  does  not  cost  more  than  the  charge  made  in 
Paris  for  the  mere  work  of  hand.  The  number 
of  stone-cutters  in  prosperous  times  is  also 
estimated  at  30,000,  but  there  are  now  only 

15.000  remaining,  and  of  these  barely  a third 
are  able  to  find  employment.  Among  the 
masons,  only  15,000  out  of  about  40,000  con- 
trive to  work.  The  difficulty  with  respect  to 
these  figures  arises  from  the  fact  that  they  in 
no  wise  agree  with  the  estimate  given  by  the 
Premier.  M.  Jules  Ferry,  we  have  seen,  con- 
siders that  the  building  trades  employ  only 

120.000  men;  while  the  trade  unionists  de- 
clare that  only  one  in  four  are  at  work,  and 
reckon  the  number  ^of  men  unemployed  at 
150,000. 

In  spite  of  this  contradiction  in  the  estimate 
of  the  amount  of  suffering,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  but  that  the  crisis  is  sufficiently  serious 
to  compromise  the  prosperity,  — even  the 
safety, — of  the  city.  The  Government,  how- 
ever, does  not  propose  any  remedy  beyond  the 
general  encouragement  of  public  works.  With 
the  workmen,  on  the  contrary,  the  wildest 
schemes  are  freely  discussed,  and  there  is  a 
dangerous  tendency  to  believe  in  the  power  of 
legislation  to  cure  economic  evils.  Nearly  ail 
French  workmen,  who  are  not  indifferent  to 
such  matters,  are  socialists  ; hut  there  is  a 
great  variety  of  forms  of  socialism,  and  the 
term  does  not  generally  involve  revolutionary 
ideas.  The  largest  section,  on  the  contrary,  of 
organised  working-men  have  at  last  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  their  ideal  can  only_  he 
attained  by  the  slow  process  of  evolution. 
There  remains,  however,  a small  minority  of 
turbulent  agitators  who  still  rely  on  violence, 
and  think  it  possible  to  establish  socialism  on 
the  morrow  of  a sanguinary  revolution.  Among 
these  the  house-carpenters  and  joiners  have 
played  a prominent  part.  It  was  from  their 
corporation  that  the  anarchist  delegate  Tor- 
tellier  was  sent  to  the  International  Trades 
Conference  recently  held  in  Paris.  These 
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anarchists,  aided  by  some  revolutionary  col- 
lectivists, succeeded  at  recent  meetings  in 
passing  resolutions  repudiating  all  attempts  at 
reform  and  legislation,  and  calling  upon  the 
people  to  prepare  for  as  immediate  and  armed 
revolution.  If  anything  was  wanted  to  accen- 
tuate the  present  commercial  depression,  such 
meetings  are  well  calculated  to  achieve  this 
purpose.  Fortunately,  all  who  are  acquainted 
with  French  working-class  movements  know 
that  the  Anarchists  and  Imjiossibilists  are  an 
infinite  minority.  Nevertheless,  they  some- 
times carry  with  them  workmen  and  others  who 
have  no  experience  in  political  organisation  and 
action,  and  who,  as  in  the  present  crisis,  when 
so  many  artisans  are  suddenly  thrown  out  of  em- 
ploy, attend  public  meetings  for  the  first  time. 
The  real  strength  of  French  labour  organisation 
will  be  found  with  the  members  of  the  Ftjd^ra- 
tion  des  Travailleurs  Socialistes  de  France.  This 
is  the  party  which  organised  tlie  International 
Trades  Conference ; and  its  partisans  are  known 
as  the  Possibilists  on  account  of  their  compara- 
tively moderate  and  practical  doctrines.  They 
urge  that  such  a crisis  as  the  present  would  be 
avoided  by  more  energetic  action  on  the  part 
of  the  State,  and  the  development  of  greater 
s-trength  among  the  trade  unions.  The  State 
or  the  Municipality  should,  they  insist,  build 
workmen’s  dwellings,  and  open  stores  for  the 
sale  of  meat,  bread,  and  articles  of  primary 
necessity.  This  would  establish  a wholesome 
competition  with  private  enterprise  and  specu- 
lation ; for  the  State  would  sell  at  cost  price. 
All  public  works,  they  claim,  should  be  given 
to  trade  corporations  and  not  to  private  con- 
tractors or  speculators.  But  these  corporations 
are  too  weak,  in  many  instances,  to  carry  out 
such  enterprise.s,  and  hence  the  proposal  of  a 
subsidy  of  1,000,000/.,  to,  as  it  were,  endow 
the  trade  unionism  of  Paris.  To  EnglLshmeii. 
and  even  to  many  English  trade  unionists, 
this  suggestion  will  seem  preposterous.  But 
workmen  in  England  have  for  long  enjoyed 
absolute  liberty  and  freedom  of  association. 
In  France,  the  Bill  which  is  to  render  trade 
I unionism  legal  has  not  yet  been  definitely 
' adopted  by  the  Legislature.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  French  Government  did  on  one 
occasion  give  a much  larger  sum  to  relieve 
email  tradesmen  during  the  exceptional  dejmes- 
sion  of  the  year  1848.  "What  was  done  for 
small  shopkeepers  might  also  be  done  for 
artisans.  A gift  of  money  by  the  State  to  the 
French  trade  unions  might  be  considered  in 
the  light  of  a compensation  for  the  unfair 
position  in  which  they  have  been  placed  by  the 
denial  of  the  right  of  association. 

Another  important  phase  of  the  question 
has  also  been  brought  forward.  The  present 
depression  is  in  part  due  to  the  great  number 
of  foreign  workmen  who  have  thronged  to 
Paris,  and  undersell  native  labour.  M.  Jules 
FeiTy  treats  this  grievance  witli  a light  heart. 
If  foreigners  come  in  such  large  numbers  it  is 
because  France  is,  after  all,  a happy  and 
favoured  country.  So  fortunate  are  the  French, 
that  they  will  no  longer  do  the  meaner  class  of 
work,  and  are,  therefore,  glad  to  call  in  the 
Italian  and  the  Belgian.  There  is  undoubtedly 
much  truth  in  this.  In  the  South  of  France 
aU  the  navvies  are  Italians,  and  in  the  north 
this  is  also  very  frequently  the  case.  But  the 
grievance  does  not  end  here.  In  all  trades, 
even  those  where  the  greatest  skill  is  required, 
and  notably  in  every  branch  of  the  buildbig 
trades,  foreigners,  especially  Belgians  and 
Germans,  undersell  the  French^  artisans. 
Actually  at  the  new  central  post-office,  now 
in  course  of  construction,  out  of  forty  painters 
and  house-decorators,  only  five  are  genuine 
Frenchmen.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
Socialists  argue  that  a law  should  render  it 
illegal  to  employ  foreign  workmen  to  undersell 
native  labour,  and  that  foreigners  should  be 
paid  according  to  the  custom  of  the  trade,  or 
according  to  established  tariffs,  but  in  no  case 
less  than  what  was  given  to  Frenchmen  for 
the  sajiie  class  of  work. 

Such  is  the  general  character  of  the  ideas 
and  proposals  which  the  present  depression  has 
helped  to  bring  forward  ; and  as  the  building 
trades  are  largely  involved,  both  in  the  indus° 
trial  depression  and  in  the  socialistic  agitation 
resulting  therefrom,  the  crisis  deserves  special 


notice^  at  our  hands.  Before  the  present 
agitation  ceases  many  interesting  and  technical 
subjects  will  be  discussed,  and  perhaps  some 
practical  experiments  attempted.  The  ques- 
tion of  the  housing  of  the  poor  is  involved, 
together  with  the  possibility  of  State  inter- 
vention in  such  matters.  The  practicability 
of  co-operation  among  workmen  in  the  carry- 
ing out  of  large  building  enterprises  is  also  at 
issue,_  while  the  struggle  between  the  rival 
doctrines  of  individualism  and  of  State  social- 
ism meets  us  at  every  stejL  It  must  be 
acknowledged,  therefore,  that  the  difficulties 
now  besetting  the  Parisians  have  raised  pro- 
blems of  no  ordinary  interest  and  difficulty. 


THE  ASSYRIAN  DEPARTMENT  OF 
THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM. 

The  prolific  nature  of  the  harvest  of 
antiquities  which  has  resulted  from  the  exjJo- 
rations  of  Mr.  Rjissam  in  Assyria  and  Baby- 
lonia has  necessitated  a considerable  expansion 
of  the  Assyrian  department  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  also  a complete  re-arrangement 
of  the  antiquities  exliibited.  The  removal  of 
the  natural  history  collections  to  South  Ken- 
sington placed  the  fine  suite  of  rooms  on  the 
north  side  of  the  British  hluseum  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Keeper  of  the  Department  of 
Oriental  Antiquities,  and  Dr.  Birch,  aided  by 
his  two  assistants,  Mr.  T.  G.  Pinches  and 
Mr.  Ernest  Budge,  have  now  succeeded  in 
producing  order  out  of  the  hitherto  chaotic 
confusion  of  Assyrian,  Egyptian,  and  Phoenician 
antiquities  in  this  section  of  the  Museum. 
The  galleries,  which  liave  now  undergone  the 
long-necessary  re-arrangement,  and  are  now 
open  to  the  public,  are  the  Koyunjik  Room  on 
the  gi-ound  Moor,  in  which  are  exhibited  the 
sculpture.s  and  inscribed  tablets  obtained  by 
Sir  Henry  Layard  in  1849-50,  Mr.  Rassam 
during  his  several  exploring  campaigns,  and 
Mr.  George  Smith  in  1873-4  ; as  v”ell  as  a 
new_  Assyrian  Room  upstairs,  in  which  a 
special  selected  series  of  typical  examples  of 
the  Assyrian  treasures  of  the  British  Museum 
is  placed  on  view.  By  the  adoption  of  a 
definite  system  in  the  work  of  re-arrange- 
ment the  authorities  have  conferred  a great 
benefit  upon  all  students  of  Oriental  art  and 
antiquity,— as  well  as  the  casual  visitor  to 
these  galleries,  in  that  for  the  first  time  since 
their  arrival  in  this  country  the  Assyrian 
antiquities  adapt  themselves  to  a consecutive 
and  systematic  study.  The  works  of  Mr. 
Fergusson  in_  England,  and  MM.  George 
Perrot  and  Cliipiez  in  Finance,  have  done  much 
to  prove  the  importance  of  the  study  of  the 
art  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia  to  those  who 
would  understand  the  origin  of  Western  art, 
while  each  day  tlie  labours  of  the  small  band 
of  Assyriologists  are  bringing  out  more  and 
more  evidence  showing  the  importance  of 
As.syriology  to  the  student  of  pliilology, 
mythology,  and  the  history  of  civilisation. 
The  claims  of  Assyrian  remains  being  thus 
asserted  it  is  all  the  more  important  that  the 
material  upon  wliich  they  are  based  should  be 
so  arranged  as  to  admit  of  both  consecutive 
and  departmental  study.  To  aid  the  student 
in  tlie  study  of  the  collection  from  Nineveh 
exhibited  at  the  Koyunjik  Room,  Dr.  Birch 
with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Pinches,  has  pre- 
pared a small  descriptive  handbook.*  The 
work  is  based  on  tlie  model  of  that  prepared 
by  Dr.  Birch  fur  the  Egyptian  collections,  and 
is  a great  improvement  upon  the  former 
meagre  account  of  this  section  embodied  in 
the  General  Guide  to  the  British  Museum, 
a wondrous  encyclopedic  production.  The 
historical  introduction  to  this  guide-book, 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Pinches,  is  certainly 
the  most  concise  re&ums  of  the  history 
of  the  dual  empires  of  Mesopotamia  that 
has  yet  appeared,  and  indicates  in  a striking 
manner  the  great  accession  to  our  know- 
ledge of  the  remote  past,  resulting  from 
the  discoveries  of  the  last  five  years.  The 
columns  of  the  Builder  do  not  admit  of  a 
review  of  this  important  section,  but  it  may 


be  admissible  to  say  that  the  theory  as  to  the 
situation  of  the  land  of  Cush  which  Mr. 
Pinches  puts  forward  (p.  3)  is  one  which  will 
receive  but  few  adherents  among  his  brother 
Assyriologists,  nor  will  it  be  accepted  by  stu- 
dents of  Oriental  and  Biblical  history,  while 
the  account  of  the  Pantheon  and  religion  is 
certainly  not  up  to  the  standard  of  recent  re- 
searches ; and  the  symbols  of  the  gods, — a most 
important  branch  of  art, — are  quite  neglected. 
The  description  of  the  sculptured  slabs  arranged 
on  the  walls  of  this  gallery  coming  from  the 
south-west  palace  at  Koyunjik,  the  greater 
portion  of  which  was  built  by  Sennacherib 
(B.C.  704),  is  from  the  pen  of  the  Keeper  of 
the  department.  A descrqition  of  these 
various  tableaux  is  no  doubt  a great  gain  to- 
the  visitor,  who  is  unable  to  understand  the 
various  incidents  depicted  there,  but  we  doubt 
if  the  long  and  prosy  enumeration  of  petty 
details  of  dress,  accoutrements,  and  natural 
features  here  given  will  not  prove  too  much 
for  the  patience  of  the  most  studious  visitor. 
We  have  in  the  Builder  more  tlian  once 
pointed  out  the  true  position  occupied  by 
these  sculjitured  or  graven  tableaux,  as 
forming  a series  of  folio  plates  illustrative 
of  the  narratives  inscribed  u])on  the 
obelisks,  cylinders,  and  tablets.  In  these 
latter  we  have  the  descriptions  from  which  the 
artist  compiled  his  picture,  and  it  is  by  these 
that  they  should  be  interjireted  to  the  student 
of  modern  times,  a.s  they  were  in  times  past  to 
the  subjects  of  the  great  king.  The  value  of 
such  aids  to  the  understanding  of  the  artist’s 
work  cannot  be  too  liiglily  estimated,  and  con- 
sequently they  should  lie  utilised  more  than  they 
are  in  the  present  edition  of  the  guide-book. 
This  may  be  exemplified  in  the  case  of  the 
first  series  of  slabs  (Nos.  3,  20)  here  exhibited, 
which  represent  the  wars  against  Merodach- 
baladan.  Full  details  of  these  wars  are  found 
in  the  Taylor  and  Bellino  cylinders,  supple- 
mented by  numerous  reports  and  despatches. 
Extracts  from  these, supplemented  bysuch  local 
details  as  might  have  been  gathered  from  the 
works  of  Layard  and  Loftus  regarding  the 
marsh-laud  of  Ganibulu,  the  modern  El  Afiidj, 
in  which  the  fugitive  prince  is  represented  as 
hiding,  would  have  done  much  to  show  the 
great  liistorical  value  of  tliese  tableaux  and  the 
inscriptions  wliich  illustrate  them.  The  same 
applies  to  the  explanation  of  the  slabs  (Nos.  34, 
40,  44,  50)  illustrating  the  Elamite  wars  of 
As.surbanipal,  a full  description  of  which  Is 
found  in  the  cylinders  found  by  Mr.  Ra.ssam 
and  the  report  and  epigraph  tablets.  The 
series  of  sculptures  exhibited  (Nos.  51,  56) 
which  represent  the  building  of  the  palace  of 
Sennacherib  at  Nineveh,  will  always  be  of 
great  value,  as  showing  the  mode  in  w'hich 
these  great  edifices  were  constructed,  and  the 
various  kinds  of  manual  labour  and  mechanical 
aids  employed  by  the  A.ssyrians  in  their  public 
works.  These  we  see  depicted  here  in  a most 
viWd  manner,  and  a description  of  the  work,  an 
epitomised  specification  of  the  work,  is  found  in 
tlieabove-mentioned  cylinders,  and  on  the  N ebby 
Yunus  tablet  at  Constantinople.  In  Assyria, 
as  in  Egypt,  the  corvee  was  the  chief  source  of 
manual  labour.  The  corrSe  employed  in  the 
construction  of  this  palace,  we  are  told  by  the 
king  in  his  inscriptions,  was  composed  of  bands 
of  men  selected  from  the  various  colonies  of 
Aramean,  Phoenician,  Jewish,  and  Babylonian 
captives,  and  even  Cyprioti-Greeks(  Yarim7iai). 
In  these  sculptures  we  see  vividly  all  the 
worst  features  of  forced  labour,  such  as  we  are 
familiar  with  at  the  present  time  in  Egypt  ; 
and  such  as  have  always  accompanied  the 
exercise  of  this  power  by  the  rulers  of  the 
East.  Such  scenes  as  we  have  here  may  be 
compared  with  their  Egyptian  parallels  in  the 
tombs  of  Ti  and  Rasliopses  at  Sakkarali,  or  the 
beautiful  tomb  of  Tliotliutpou  recently  removed 
to  Boulak,  -where  the  Ka  (edilon)  statue  of  the 
deceased  is  being  dragged  to  its  resting-place 
in  the  rnastaha.  The  gangs  of  digger  are  busy 
on  the  mound,  while  long  lines  of  basket- 
carriers  ascend  and  descend  the  mound  ^vith 
earth  and  rubble  to  build  the  mound,  the  work 
being  superintended  by  “ the  master-builder” 
and  a guard  of  soldiers.  The  removal  of  the 
great  winged  bull  shows  that  the  As-syrians, 
like  the  Egyptians,  knew  the  value  of  the 
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inclined  plane  and  the  lever  ; while  on  one  ot 
the  towers  adjoining  the  river  a man  is  hauling 
xip  a bucket  of  water  by  means  of  a pulley.  W e 
thus  see  that  three  of  the  mechanical  powers 
were  known  to  the  builders  of  Assur.  The 
inscription  over  the  king’s  chariot,  on.  tlie  la.st 
slab  of  this  sei’ies  (No.  50)  reads  : — “ Sen- 
nacherib, King  of  Multitudes,  King  of  Assyria, 
had  the  bulls  and  colossi,  divinities  which  had 
been  made  in  the  land  of  Baladaa  for  the  palace 
of  his  lordship,  which  is  within  Nineveh,  set 
up  with  joy.”  The  land  of  Balada  wa.s 
situated  in  the  Zagros  Mountains,  and  was 
the  chief  source  of  the  white  marble  and 
gypsum  used  by  the  Assyrian  sculptors 
and  architects.  It  is  evident  that  the 
sculptures  were  merely  roughed  cut  in  the 
quarry  and  finished  when  in  sitiT..  The 
bull  here  has  no  feathers  or  beard,  and  the 
great  bulls  flanking  the  chief  gate  of  Nineveh 
uncovered  by  Sir  Henry  Layard  were  found 
to  be  unfinished.  In  the  centre  of  the  gallery 
are  a series  of  six  table  cases  containing  smaller 
objects  of  interest.  The  first  case  (A)  contains 
the  finest  specimens  selected  from  the  large 
collection  of  engraved  cylinder  and  other 
shaped  seals.  These  objects  are  of  the  highest 
importance  to  the  student  of  Babylonian  and 
Assyrian  art.  As  in  Greek  and  Roman  art 
we  find  the  chief  sources  of  mythological  and 
symbolic  art  on  the  coins  and  engraved  gems, 
so  are  these  early  samples  of  the  lapidary’s 
art  the  chief  sources  for  the  illustration  of  the 
legends  of  Assyria  and  Babylon.  Here  we 
have  the  artistic  representations  of  the  laboiu’s 
of  Isdhuhar  or  Nimrod  ; his  struggle  with  the 
lion  (Nos.  8 and  ^32),  as  Hercules  slew  the 
Nemean  lion,  or  the  great  bull  of  Heaven 
(Nos.  13,  dO).  the  counterpart  of  the  Cretan 
Minotaur.  The  Chalda'an  Noah,  Shamas 
napisti,  “the  Sun  of  Life,”  in  his  ark 
(No.  49),  the  scorpion  men  who  guarded  the 
Sun  (No.  38),  and  the  deeds  of  Heabani, 
the  satyr-like  companion  of  Isdhuhar,  which 
form  incidents  in  the  Epic  of  Isdhuhar,  are 
all  illustrated  in  those  gems.  Other  seals 
contain  representations  of  the  worship  of  the 
Sacred  Tree,  of  Fire,  and  the  Sun  and  Moon, 
and  one  of  tlie  most  interesting  from  a his- 
torical point  of  view,  is  the  signet  of  Darius 
Hystaspes,  with  its  trilingual  inscription  iu 
Persian,  Median,  an<l  B ibyloniaii  (No.  3). 
The  stones  most  used  in  early  times  were 
green  jasper,  crystal,  amethyst,  ironstone  or 
hrematite,  grey  and  blue  chalcedony,  and 
carnelian.  As  tho  series  of  seals  here 
exhibited  extends  over  a lengthy  period 
from  the  earliest  to  the  latest  days  of  the 
empire,  so  the  work  var’cj.  The  early 
work  is  little  more  than  deep-cut  drawing, 
the  joints  being  indicated  by  round 
holes,  while  in  some  of  the  later 
exaiiqales  (No.s.  32,  2(1,  13)  great  skill  has 
been  attained  in  tbe  representation  of  the 
jnuscles,  hair,  and  features.  The  Babylonians, 
like  the  Egyptians,  as  shown  by  Mr.  Flinders 
Petrie,  in  his  work  upon  the  Pyramids  of 
Gizeh,  used  the  diamond-drill  for  their  lapidary 
work.  The  next  two  cases  (B  and  C)  contain 
fine  specimens  of  the  terra-cotta  books  of 
Assyria,  the  Creation  and  Deluge  tablets,  and 
a series  of  grammatical  tablets.  In  case  D are 
a number  of  the  historical  tablets,  cylinders, 
&c.,  from  which  the  description  of  the  sculp- 
tured slabs  may  be  compiled.  On  one  side  of 
this  case  arc  a selection  of  the  commercial  and 
legal  tablets,  sales  of  houses  and  land  (Nos.  30, 
44,  48),  of  slaves  and  merchandise.  The  con- 
tracting parties  to  some  of  these  transactions 
being  Jews  and  Syrians,  the  tablets  have 
written  upon  them  endorsements  in  Ph(cnician 
or  Aramean  (Nos.  29,  43,  4*)).  Two  cases  at 
the  end  of  the  room  (E,  F)  are  devoted  to 
bronze  implements.  Tlie  arrangement  of  this 
room  is  a great  improvement  upon  the  former 
one,  and  enables  the  visitor  to  gain  some  idea 
of  the  various  chxsses  of  objects  composing  the 
Assyrian  collections.  It  would  add  greatly  to 
the  value  of  the  guide-book  if  a plan  of  the 
room  were  added  to  the  few  autotype  plate.s 
which  illustrate  the  work.  The  new  Assyrian 
room,  which  contains  a fine  series  of  objects 
illustrative  of  the  art  and  architecture  of  the 
dual  empire,  will  be  described  in  a subseijuent 
notice. 


NOTES. 

As  amusing  and  highly  typical  letter  by 
“ Ouida  ” appeared  in  the  Times  a few  days 
ago,  written  in  reply  to  a request  that  she 
would  join  in  opposing  an  exten.sion  of  the 
Skipton  and  North-Eastern  Junction  Railway 
over  Aysgarth  Force.  “Ouida”  thinks  that 
railways  are  projected  by  “ contractors,”  and  to 
her  excited  imagination  earth  is  full  of  con- 
tractors going  up  and  down  seeking  for 
beautiful  spots  through  which  to  nui  a rail- 
way, for  pure  wantoimess.  Then  the  railway 
is  to  cross  A ysgarth  Force  “on  skew  arches,” 
and  it  has  been  settled  by  “Ouida”  and  her 
compeers  that  there  is  something  in  a skew 
arch  peculiarly  hurtful  to  the  higher  instincts 
of  humanity.  But  the  best  of  the  letter  is 
the  utter  want  of  perception  of  the  supply  and 
demand  aspect  of  the  matter.  “ Ouida  ” thinks 
it  wrong  that  railways  should  be  made  through 
beautiful  .spots  merely  because  they  pay  ; she 
forgets  that  they  will  only  pay  because  people 
in  the  district  want  them.  She  undertakes  to 
assure  the  world  that  the  farmers  there  cannot 
want  a railway.  Does  “ Ouida”  seriously  sup- 
pose that  directors  (not  “ contractors,”  Ouida) 
expend  money  in  a new  railway  project  without 
a.scertaining  first  whether  they  will  get  a return 
for  it  ? And  whence  does  she  suppose  they 
look  for  the  return?  Let  “Ouida”  and  her 
anti-railway  allies  go  round  among  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  threatened  district,  and  get  them 
all  to  sign  a paper  saying  that  they  do  not  feel 
, the  want  of  a,  railway,  and  will  not  purchase  a 
single  ticket  on  it  if  it  is  made,  and  they  may 
rest  secure  that  the  railway  company  will 
trouble  them  no  more.  An  to  the  wholesale 
sneer  at  a system  of  locomotion  which  has  done 
more  to  advance  civilisation,  and  has  called 
forth  more  healthy  human  energy  and  ability, 
than  anything  else  in  modern  times,  such 
feelings  are  only  the  product  of  ignorance  and 
nari'ow-mindedness.  The  work  of  railway 
engineers  has  had,  to  say  tlie  least,  a more 
wholesome  influence  on  society  than  the  tawdry 
sensational  literature  to  which  “ Ouida”  her- 
self has  so  largely  contributed. 

U-VDER  the  title  “ The  Possibilities  of  a 
Revived  Industry,”  IFarpcr’s  Magazine  for  this 
month  contains  some  remarks  on  the  prospects 
of  the  use  of  terra-cotta  in  American  archi- 
tectural design,  and  two  or  three  illustrations 
of  what  has  been  already  done.  An  engraving 
of  one  of  the  windows  of  the  Art-Museum  at 
Boston  .shows  what  a direct  influence  South 
Kensington  has  exercised  there.  The  style  is 
more  (jotliic,  the  arches  being  pointed,  hut 
otherwi.se  the  first  impression  is  tliat  it  is  a bit 
from  one  of  the  inner  cortiles  of  the  Kensington 
Museum.  The  only  building  in  the  States 
which  lias  been  carried  out  entirely  in  terra- 
cotta, as  far  as  external  design  is  concerned,  is  , 
the  building  for  the  Long  Island  Historical 
Society  at  Brooklyn,  which  is  referred  to  as 
recently  erected.  The  architect’s  name  is  not 
given.  Among  the  novelties  of  American 
spelling  we  notice  “bass-relief”  instead  of 
“bas-relief,”  a very  awkward  and  illogical 
innovation. 


ISTessrs.  Gocjpil  & Co.  have  on  view'  at 
present  Lefebvre’s  life-size  figure,  entitled 
“Psyche,”  which  was  in  last  year’s  Halon,  and 
is  a good  example  of  the  school  of  which 
he  has  been  the  most  eminent  exponent, 
and  which  aims  at  combining  the  study  of  the 
nude  with  the  expression  of  poetic  feeling  in 
the  figure.  Psyche  sits  on  a rock  looking  over 
a dreary  leaden  sea,  a casket  in  her  hand,  a 
star  on  her  forehead,  a mass  of  hair  falling 
down  over  her  shoulders  ; the  face  has  a very 
pathetic  and  spiritual  expression.  There  is 
something  not  quite  satisfactory  in  the  model- 
ling of  the  feet  and  of  the  legs,  which  seem  too 
long  from  knee  to  ankle,  and  the  figure  gene- 
rally is  not  powerful  as  a figure  in  regard  to 
drawing.  It  is  very  fine  in  colour,  and  there 
is  an  imaginative  character  about  the  whole 
conception  which  renders  it  a very  interesting 
work. 


We  may  return  to  the  subject  of  Sir  J. 
Bazaigette’s  presidential  address  the  other  day 
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at  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  (see 
p.  03,  ante),  to  comment  on  the  remarkable 
appendix  which  is  annexed  to  the  printed 
abstract  of  the  paper.  This  includes  forty- 
pages  of  sanitary  statistics,  collected  from  the 
five  quarters  of  the  -world.  Some  of  the  details 
are  of  startling  novelty.  Thus  it  -will  be  new 
to  rao.st  of  our  readers  that  Genoa  has  two  and 
a half  times,  and  Turin  six  and  a half  times, 
as  many  inhabitants  per  house  as  are  to  be 
found  in  Pekin.  Yet  the  death-iaite  of  Pekin 
Is  twice  that  of  Turin.  With  the  exception 
of  Christiana,  which  has  a death-rate  of  20'4 
per  1,000,  and  a density  of  23'5  peisons  per 
house,  London  is  the  healthiest  city  out  of 
forty-five  which  arc  tabulated.  The  death-rate 
is  20'4,  and  the  numher  of  persons  per  house  8. 
Turin  has  65'o  persons  per  house,  and  a death- 
rate  of  251.  There  is  no  very  apparent 
connexion  between  death-rate  and  numbers-, 
either  per  house  or  of  the  entire  city.  Delhi, 
with  5'0  persons  per  house,  has  a death-rate  of 
47'8G  per  1,000,  among  its  173,393  inhabitants; 
while  Rome,  with  27  persons  per  house,  has 
only  a rate  of  261,  among  304,458  souls,  and 
Paris,  with  29  persons  per  house,  has  the 
nearly  equal  death-rate  of  26'3  among  its 
2,240,000  inhabitants. 


The  Institute  of  Architects  have  recom- 
mended the  presentation  of  the  Royal  Gold 
Medal  this  year  to  Mr.  Butterfield.  In 
choosing  for  this  honour  an  English  architect 
who  is  not  a member  of  their  own  body,  they 
have  acted  in  a liberal-minded  and  dignified 
spirit,  and  we  hope  one  ett'ect  of  this  may  be  ta 
induce  some  of  the  architects  who  stand  high  in 
the  profe.ssion,  but  are  not  in  the  ranks  of  the 
Institute,  to  reconsider  their  ways  and  join 
hands,  and,  instead  of  standing  aloof  and  idly 
complaining  that  the  Institute  is  not  truly  re- 
presentative of  the  professional  ability  and 
artistic  culture  of  the  day,  to  endeavour  them- 
selves to  assist  iu  rendering  it  more  so,  which 
would  certainly  be  the  more  chivalrous  as  well 
as  the  more  practical  course  to  pursue. 


The  passing  of  the  Metropolis  Water  Bill 
by  the  Examiner  for  Standing  Orders  is  cal- 
culated to  increase  the  perplexity  with  which 
that  tribunal  is  regarded  by  all  who  are  in- 
terested in  promoting,  or  in  opposing,  new 
public  works.  The  object  of  the  Standing 
Orders  of  Parliament  we  take  to  be  mainly 
twofold,  viz.,  to  prevent  any  vexatious  trifling 
with  the  public  in  the  way  of  inviting  sub- 
scriptions, and  to  prevent  any  surprise  to  the 
owners  of  property,  by  giving  them  ample 
notice  of  what  is  proposed  to  affect  them.  To 
this  end  Clause  3 provides  for  notices  of 
application  to  amend  or  repeal  any  former 
Act ; Clause  17  is  yet  more  explicit  to  the 
same  effect ; and  Clause  36  provides  for  the 
delivery  of  an  estimate  of  the  expense  of  the 
undertaking  to  he  lodged  by  the  31st  of 
December.  The  Metropolis  Water  Bill  of  this 
year  by  Clause  4 proposes  to  amend  or  repeal 
all  the  Acts  of  the  Water  Companies  by  which 
their  rates  are  now  regulated  ; and  byClause  18 
it  seeks  to  appropriate  to  dividend  the  char- 
tered real  property  of  the  New  River  Com- 
pany. Yet  the  Examiner  is  reported  to  have 
found  that  this  was  not  an  alteration  of  any 
statutory  provision  for  the  benefit  of  tlie 
Companies  requiring  notice  under  the  Standing 
Orders  1 


From  the  Gazette  ihs  Architedcs  we  learn 
of  the  creation  in  Paris  of  a “ Soci^t^  des 
Amis  des  Arts  Parisiens,”  having  much  the 
same  objects  as  our  “ Society  for  the  Preserva- 
tion of  Ancient  Buildings,”  though  to  be  con- 
ducted, we  trust,  with  less  zeal  (in  one  sense) 
and  more  knowledge.  The  Society  includes 
painters,  architects,  politicians, — whoever  are 
interested  in  the  pi'e.«ervation  of  the  monu- 
ments of  Old  Paris,  though,  in  the  list  of 
members  of  the  committee  of  organisation  (not 
yet  tilled  up)  the  architects  greatly  predomi- 
nate. The  association  proposes,  however,  to 
include  other  arts  besides  architecture  under 
its  care,  and  is  thus  distinguished  from  the 
“ Commission  des  Monuments  Historiques,” 
the  objects,  or,  at  the  le.ast,  the  operation,  of 
which  would,  probably,  be  considered  by  our 
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English  Society  as  of  a hostile  and  nefarious 
character  ; but,  as  no  such  insinuation  is  made 
against  them,  we  may  presume  that  the  new 
French  association  is  swayed  by  more  rational 
and  less  prejudiced  counsels  than  those  of  the 
cognate  English  Society.  The  secretary  of  the 
Paris  Society  is  M.  Normand,  to  whom 
inquiries  may  be  addressed  at  tlie  Cercle 
Historique,  which  has  been  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Committee  as  their  head- 
quarters for  the  present. 


The  drawings  sent  in  competition  for  the 
Pugin  Travelling  Studentship  were  exhibited 
at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Institute,  and  were 
to  be  seen  during  subsequent  part  of  this  week, 
in  the  Arbitration  room  on  the  ground-floor 
at  Conduit-street.  There  were  seven  com- 
petitors: Messrs.  Sankey,  A.  B.  Pite,  Strong, 
Edwards,  Simon,  Kemp,  and  Sirr;  the  first- 
named  gentleman  being  the  successful  com- 
petitor. The  drawings  sent  by  Mr.  Sankey 
and  Mr.  Pite  are  unquestionably  the  best 
sets  of  the  series ; the  general  average  of 
the  other  work  is  fairly  good.  For  reasons 
which  we  need  not  specify,  but  which  some 
of  our  readers  will  understand,  we  prefer 
to  decline  givipg  any  detailed  criticism  of  the 
sketches,  or  any  direct  opinion  as  to  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Council ; merely  observing,  to 
prevent  misunderstanding,  that  our  reticence 
is  not  to  be  construed  as  implying  any  kind  of 
censure  on  the  award. 


suitable  and  convenient  place  for  the  delivery 
of  lectures  on  sanitary  subjects,  in  which 
capacity  it  is  needless  for  us  to  obsei’ve  how 
well  it  has  recently  been  made  use  of,  that  it  will 
not  be  creditable  to  our  day  and  generation  if 
the  Museum  is  allowed  to  be  closed  from  no 
deficiency  on  the  part  of  its  managers,  but 
merely  for  want  of  practical  interest  in  it  on 
the  part  of  the  public. 


The  Council  of  the  Institute  of  Architects 
have  sent  a circular  to  the  former  winners  of 
the  Pugin  Scholamhip  inviting  them  to  compete 
in  designing  a medal  to  be  presented  to  all 
Pugin  students,  past  and  future.  The  only 
suggestions  are  that  an  inscription,  wliich 
should  form  part  of  the  design,  should,  “ in 
some  fashion,”  clearly  state  the  objects  of  the 
medal ; that  if  a shield  be  adopted  as  part  of 
the  design,  the  Pugin  motto,  “JJauraiif,”  must 
be  introduced,  and  that  the  words  “Pugin 
Travelling  Studentship,  founded  18G4,”  must 
be  on  the  obverse  or  reverse  of  the  medal. 
The  size  is  fixed  at  in.  diameter.  Surely 
a bas-relief  portrait  of  Pugin  would  be  a very 
suitable  feature  in  such  a design ; the  rather  a.s 
Pugin’s  ardent,  courageous,  and  chivalrous  cha- 
racter falls  in  so  fitly  with  that  manner  of 
commemoration.  In  that  case,  however,  the 
judgment  of  a sculptor  should  be  called  in 
before  making  the  award. 


The  Lower  Thames  Valley  drainage  scheme 
appears  to  be  exciting  an  oppo.sition  which  we 
imagine  to  be  more  according  to  zeal  than 
according  to  knowledge.  At  the  Meeting  of 
Inquiry  held  at  Kingston  on  the  6th  inst.,  there 
were  counsel  representing  various  private  land- 
fjv  ners,  the  East  Moulsey  Local  Board,  tlie 
Thames  Conservators,  the  Commons  Preser- 
vation Society  (what  their  locus  standi  was 
we  cannot  make  out),  and  forty-seven  rowinf- 
clubs,  all  in  opposition  to  the  scheme,  as  calcu- 
lated to  spoil  the  Tliaiues  for  recreation  pur- 
pose.s.  The  matter  is,  no  doubt,  a serious 
one  and  demands  careful  consideration  on 
every  side,  but  it  is  certain  that  something 
must  be  done  with  the  drainage  of  the  Lower 
Thames  Valley  district.  Ko  alternative  plan 
seems  _ to  be  proposed,  and  we  are  inclined 
to  believe  that  the  alarm  raised  is,  at  least 
much  greater  thanisatallealledfor.  “ EfHuent” 
has  become  a disagreeable  sounding  word  with 
disagreeable  apociations  ; but,  as  a matter  of 
fact,  the  chemical  and  mechanical  purification 
of  sewage  has  been  carried  so  far  now  that  we 
doubt  whether  those  who  are  so  much  alarmed 
on  the  subject  would  really  know  wlien  the 
effluent  was  turned  into  the  Thames  if  they 
were  not  told.  They  had  better  get  fuller  in- 
formation, and  consider  the  subject  more  calmly 
remembering  that  “effluent”  is,  at  all  events’ 
a far  less  deleterious  addition  to  the  river  than 
gros.s  sewage,  the  influx  of  which  is  at  present 
at  by  the  law,  simply  because 
there  is  no  doing  anything  else  with  it. 

On  dit  that  the  Wellington  statue  is  to  go  by 
safe  and  easy  roads  to  Aldershot,  and  be  set  up 
on  a site  overlooking  the  North  Camp.  This  is 
perhaps  the  best  destination  that  has  been  pro- 
posed for  it.  From  its  colossal  size,  the  statue 
would  be  out  of  scale  with  any  site  surrounded 
by  buildings  on  which  it  might  be  placed, 
while  on  an  open  space  this  difficulty  will  be 
got  rid  of.  We  have  all  along  said  that  to 
melt  down  the  statue,  which,  whatever  its 
defects,  was  modelled  from  the  living  man  and 
the  living  horse,  would  have  been  a mistake  ; 
and  It  is  gratifying  to  hear  of  a site  being 
found  for  it,  which  will  be  unexceptionable  in 
regard  to  association,  and  about  the  best-cir- 
cumstanced site  in  regard  to  effect. 


V E regret  to  have  to  note  that  the  Parkes 
Museum  of  Hygiene  is  in  danger  of  succumbing 
lor  want  of  funds  to  keep  it  in  operation, 
unless  the  Council  can  obtain  at  an  early  date 
some  more  definite  and  liberal  support  towards 
the  cost  of  carrying  it  on.  Such  a museum  is 
so  valuable,  in  these  days  of  experimental 
sanitation,  as  a centre  for  the  exhibition  of 
methods  and  materials,  and  still  more  as  a 


JOHN  HENRY  TARKER. 

IN  MEMORIAM. 

One  more  familiar  figure  has  quitted  the 
stage,  having  played  well  his  part  in  life’s  great 
drama.  At  O-xford,  on  the  last  day  of  last 
month,  somewhat  suddenly,  but  quite  peace- 
fully, full  of  years  and  of  honours,  died  the 
subject  of  this  brief  memoir.  The  grave  must 
not  close  over  one  who  has  done  so  much  for 
art  without  a sympathetic  tribute  from  our 
pen.  As  an  antiquary  and  archmologist  work- 
ing in  a somewhat  restricted  field,  he  has  left 
but  few  superiors,  and  his  presence  will  hence- 
forth be  painfully  missed  at  our  congresses; 
and  BO  too  will  that  fund  of  archmological  and 
ai'chitectural  lore  which  was  always  at  the 
service  of  his  many  friends. 

Mr.  Parker’s  fame  will  probably  rest  most 
popularly  upon  his  first  literary  work,  the  well- 
known  “ Glossary  of  Gothic  Architecture,” 
published  in  the  very  earliest  years  of  the 
“ Gothic  revival,”  now  nearly  half  a century 
ago.  There  are  few  living  architects  wlio  will 
not  gladly  own  that  a very  large  proportion  of 
their  knowledge  of  Gothic  architecture  was 
gathered  from  the  pages  of  this  the  earliest, 
and  in  many  respects  the  best,  work  on  the 
subject. 

It  was  Mr.  Parker’s  good  fortune  to  be  asso- 
ciated in  the  production  of  the  “Glossary”  with 
such  draughtsmen  as  Blore  and  Delamotte,  and 
such  an  incomparable  engraver  of  architectural 
drawings  as  Orlando  Jewitt;  and  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  any  subsequent  work  of  the 
kind  has  been  embellished  by  more  faithful  or 
artistic  renderings  of  examples  of  English 
Sledimval  art. 

Following  the  “ Glossary,”  at  an  interval  of 
thirteen  years,  Mr.  Parker  published  his 
“ Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Gothic  Archi- 
tecture,” a handy  volume,  based  in  some  degree 
upon  bis  earlier  work.  The  completion  of 
Hudson  Turner’s  “Domestic  Architecture  of 
the  Middle  Ages  ” nest  engaged  his  attention, 
and  these  works,  with  an  edition  of  Rickman’s 
“ Gothic  Architecture,”  together  with  a multi- 
tude of  contributions  to  antiquarian  and  other 
periodicals,  provided  constant  employment  for 
his  active  mind  and  facile  pen. 

For  many  years  Rome  absorbed  almost  all  his 
interest,  and  his  courageous  and  persistent  ex- 
ploration into  the  secrets  of  the  early  liistory  of 
the  Imperial  City  were  not  unrewarded  with 
success.  He  succeeded,  at  least  to  hia  own 
satisfaction,  in  vindicating  the  historical 
accuracy  of  the  legends  which  had  previously 
only  been  regarded  as  “legendary.”  On  this 
his  favourite  theme  his  opinions  were  apt  to 
harden  into  dogmas,  and  he  grew  a little  im- 
patient of  controversy  and  contradiction.  The 
list  of  his  works  on  this  subject,  headed  by  his 
well-known  “Archmology  of  Rome,”  is  a long 
one,  and  he  has  left  others  “ in  the  press.” 
The  King  of  Italy  decorated  him  with  the 
order  of  SS.  Maarizio  e Lazaro,  expressly  for 


having  “ demonstrated  ” the  truth  of  those 
incidents  in  the  city’s  history  which  had  here- 
tofore been  regarded  as  merely  fabulous.  Pope 
Pius  IX.  hailed  him  as  a “ benefactor  of  Rome,” 
and  awarded  him  a medal.  Foreign  societies 
were  liberal  in  their  recognition  of  his  services 
to  history  and  art.  He  was  made  an  Hon.  M.A. 
of  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  and  Keeper  of  the 
Ashmolean  Museum ; and,  what  was  more 
prized  by  him  than  all, — his  own  gracious 
Sovereign  bestowed  upon  him,  especially  for 
his  researches  in  Mediaeval  art  and  archmology, 
the  Companionship  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath. 

We  have,  on  many  occasions,  freely  expressed 
our  regard  for  Mr.  Parker’s  many  estimable 
qualities,  both  personal  and  professional,  and 
we  have  never  shrunk  from  expressing  our 
dissent  from  some  of  his  inferences,  while  fully 
admitting  the  trustworthiness  of  the  facts  upon 
which  he  based  them.  He  was  gifted  with 
keen  insight,  a wide  and  various  knowledge  of 
Ills  subject,  a large  measure  of  enthusiasm,  and 
great  tenacity  of  purpose.  He  was  ardent  in 
the  accumulation  of  data;  but,  in  our  judgment,, 
the  logical  faculty  was  not  equally  strong  in 
him,  and  it  remains  for  others  profiting  by  his 
immense  labours  to  follow  and  revise,  in  some 
points,  the  lessons  he  drew  from  the  stores  of 
facts  which  he  accumulated. 

Mr.  Parker  was  born  in  1806,  and  educated 
at  the  Manor  House  School,  Chi.swick.  He 
entered  upon  the  business  with  which  bis  name 
is  identified  in  1821.  He  married  Miss  Prances 
Hoskyns,  a daughter  of  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Hoskyns, 
D.D.,  aud  he  leaves  behind  him  in  works  of  per- 
manent value,  of  which  wo  append  a catalogue, 
the  evidences  of  a long,  well-spent,  industrious, 
and  honourable  career. 

List  of  IForls  h<j  John  Henry  Parker,  C B. 

A B C of  Gotbic  Architecture.  First  edition  published 
June,  1881. 

Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Gothic  Architecture. 
First  edition  published  1819. 

Glossary  of  Architecture.  First  edition  published 
June,  1336. 

Rickman’s  Architecture.  Fifth  edition.  Edited  by 
J.  H.  Parker.  Published  1848. 

Domestic  Architecturo,  3 vols.,  pub’ished  1853— 69. 
VioUetleDuc,  Military  Architecture,  translated  from 
the  French.  Preface  by  J.  H.  Parker.  Published 
December,  ISG"*. 

The  Medi.Tjval  Architecture  of  Cheater,  Svo.  Published. 
June,  1858. 

The  Architectural  Antiquities  of  the  City  of  Wells,  8to. 
Published  September,  1866. 

Mosaic  Pictures  at  Rome  and  Ravenna,  8vo.,  28.  6d., 
Reprinted  from  the  Gentleman'is  Moyoziue.  8ro.  Pub- 
lished  J uly,  1360.  Afterwards  incorporated  in  the  volume 
‘‘ Church  and  Altar  D coralions,”  Part  XI.  of  “ Arehm- 
ology  of  Romo.” 

Arebteoiogy  of  Rome  : — 

\ol,  I,,  containing  Parts  1,  2,  and  3.  Published 
December,  1873. 

Supplement  to  Vol.  I.,  Part  4,  “ Egyptian  Obelisks.” 
Published  December,  1875. 

Vol.  II.,  containing  Parts  5 and  6.  “The  Fomm 
Romanutn.y  aud  tlie  "Via  Sacra."  Published 
August,  )S76.  afterwards  published  separately. 

Part  7,  "The  Colosseum.”  Pu'dished  October,  1876. 
Part  8,  " The  Aqueducts."  Published  December. 
1876. 

Parts  9 & 10.  " The  Tombs."  Published  August,  1877. 
Part  11,  " Cuurch  and  Altar  Decorations."  Published 
Dei-ember,  ISrtj. 

Part  12,  " The  Catacombs.”  Published  August,  1877. 
Part  13,  “Early  aud  Mediteval  Castles.”  In  the 
Press. 

Part  14,  “ The  Mediteval  Churches.”  lu  the  Press. 
Plan  of  Ancient  Rome.  Published  March,  1879. 
Architectural  History  of  the  City  of  itome.  Abridged 
from  the  " Archasology  of  fiomc."  Publiofied  November. 
1831. 

A Catalogue  of  3,300  Historical  Photographs  of  Antiqui- 
ties in  Rome  and  Ita  y,  taken  under  the  direction  of  J.  H, 
Parker.  Published  1879. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT. 

OwiNTr  to  the  extending  use  of  this  material 
in  modern  architectural  and  engineering  con- 
structions any  information  re3|iucLing  its  chemi- 
cal constitution  and  characteristics,  the  processes 
involved  in  its  preparation,  and  the  means  of 
ascertaining  its  value  as  regards  its  strength,  and 
its  resistance  to  the  effects  of  the  atmosphere, 
fire,  or  water,  is  of  the  highest  importance. 

Prior  to  the  exhaustive  aud  systematic  teats 
conducted  by  Mr.  Grant  during  the  construction 
of  tho  Metropolitan  drainage  works,  contractors 
knew  very  little  respecting  the  real  qualities  of 
Portland  cement,  as  to  its  powers  of  resistance 
and  durability,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that 
some  of  the  original  applications  of  the  material 
were  not  successful ; indeed,  so  numerous  were 
the  failures  that  the  material  was  discredited 
by  many.  Fortunately,  Mr.  Grant's  experiments 
left  no  doubt  as  to  the  unquestionable  value  of 
the  material  when  properly  made  and  used. 
The  small  volume  before  us,  by  Mr.Faija,  C.E.,* 

' Portland  Coment  for  Users.  By  Henry  Faija,  C.E. 

Second  edition.  (Weale'a  Series. 1 London:  Crosby 
Lockwood  & Co. 
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is  intended  as  a guide  to  the  user  of  Portland 
cement.  The  author  in  the  chapter  on  the 
•weight  of  cement,  as  a tost  of  its  quality, — 
■usually  taken  at  112  lb.  per  striked  bushel, — 
points  out  that  inasmuch  as  by  various  means 
of  filling  the  measure  a difference  of  from  10  to 
15  per  cent,  in  the  -weight  of  the  material  can  be 
obtained  "with  the  same  cement,  and  as  the 
•weight  also  varies  -^vith  the  degree  of  fineness 
of  grinding,  the  weight  alone  cannot  be  con- 
sidered a reliable  datum  from  ■which  to  judge  of 
the  quality  of  a cement.  It  is  suggested  that 
the  specific  gravity  might  be  taken  as  a guide 
ro  the  extent  of  calcination  which  a cement 
has  received  : by  this  method  the  two  elements 
of  error  mentioned  as  incidental  to  the  weight 
standard  of  value  are  avoided. 

The  finer  and  more  uniform  a cement  is 
ground  the  better;  in  properly  made  concrete 
or  mortar  each  particle  of  sand  aud  aggregate 
should  be  in  contact  with  cement,  and  this 
desideratum  can  only  be  obtained  when  the 
cement  is  finely  ground, — and  here  it  may  be 
added  that  the  degree  of  fineness  of  the  sand 
also  and  its  absolute  purity  are  of  equal  impor- 
tance ; indeed,  unless  the  same  care  is  observed 
in  selecting  the  sand  for  actual  use,  the  chemical 
and  crystallising  action  of  setting  is  never 
thoroughly  effected.  Mr.  Grant  specifies  that 
Portland  cement  is  ' to  be  gauged  with  three 
times  its  weight  of  dry  sand  which  has  passed 
through  a sieve  of  400,  and  been  retained  upon 
one  of  900,  meshes  to  the  square  inch. 

Mr.  Faija  mentions  a not  generally  known 
peculiarity  attending  the  sifting  of  cement,  viz., 
that  when  the  cement  is  sifted,  the  part  of  the 
cement  which  does  not  pass  through  the  meshes 
of  the  sieve  has  pi’actically  no  setting  power. 
Mr.  Faija  concludes  from  this  that  cement  to 
be  effective  must  be  ground  to  an  impalpable 
powder,  and  that  granulation  is  ineffective. 

The  principal  points  to  be  considered  in  the 
process  of  gauging  are,  first,  the  careful 
manipulation  of  the  materials,  the  proportion 
of  water,  and  the  form  of  briquette,  or  the  form 
of  cement-mould  to  be  tested.  Tlie  briquette 
should  be  of  such  a form  that  the  strain  under 
testing  shall  be  entirely  one  of  tension,  and  the 
briquette  should  be  easily  removable  from  the 
clips  and  mould.  The  proportion  of  water  to 
the  cement  should  be  carefully  arranged, — from 
17  per  cent,  to  18  per  cent,  of  water  is  the 
usual  quantity  for  cement, — to  be  tested  neat, 
or  without  sand.  Slow-setting  cements  require 
less  water  than  quick-setting  ones.  When  the 
cement  is  mixed  with  sand,  in  the  proportion  of 
three  to  one,  about  nine  per  cent,  of  -water 
only  is  required.  Before  being  placed  in  the 
mould,  the  cement  should  quickly,  and  with  a 
minimum  quantity  of  water,  be  brought  into  a 
pasty  tenacious  mass  that  will  remain  in  any 
position  it  is  beaten;  by  a little  practice  with  a 
trowel  this  is  easily  done. 

The  cement  may  now  be  placed  in  the  mould ; 
the  exclusion  of  the  air  may  be  assisted  by 
gently  tapping  the  sides  of  the  mould. 

The  followiug  are  the  visible  changes  which 
occur  during  the  chemical  action  of  the  setting 
of  the  briquette  after  being  withdrawn  from 
the  mould  : — 

The  water  is  exuded  to  the  sui-face  to  be 
again  absorbed,  lieat  is  now  generated,  result- 
ing from  the  chemical  action,  and  when  this  is 
completed  the  mould  gradually  cools  to  its 
normal  temperature,  and  is  then  technically 
termed  set.  Of  course,  the  more  active  the 
chemical  action  the  higher  the  development 
of  heat;  hence  the  quick-setting  cement  de- 
velopes  more  heat  in  a given  time  than  the 
slow-setting  one. 

The  fi'eedora  of  cement  from  liability  to  con- 
tract and  expand  may  be  ascertained  by  care- 
fully examining  the  mould.  If  defective  in 
these  respects,  fine  hair-line  cracks,  or  an  alter- 
ation in  the  form  of  the  mould,  will  be  apparent. 
Portland  cement  should  always  be  kept  stacked 
for  a considerable  time  before  it  is  applied  for 
constructional  uses;  if  used  too  soon  after 
being  made,  air  is  evolved  from  the  cement, 
causing  part  of  it  to  shell  or  flake  off. 

Formerly,  Portland  cements  were  usually 
tested  seven  days  after  being  properly  gauged; 
but  owing  to  the  fact  that  many  cements  have 
not  attained  their  nltimate  strength  in  that 
time,  twenty-eight  days  from  the  date  of 
gauging  has  become  the  acknowledged  period. 
The  test  briquettes  are  now  made  so  as  to  have 
one  square  inch  of  sectional  area  subject  to 
tensional  strain,  and  not  11  square  inch  as 
formerly. 

Mr.  Faija  is  not  very  sure  as  to  the  advisa- 


bility of  testing  cement  -with  sand, — the  plan 
adopted  by  Mr.  Grant  and  the  German  Govern- 
ment,— for  the  reason  that  sand  of  uniform 
character  is  difficult  to  obtain  ; but  this  reason 
is  hardly  sufficient  to  outweigh  the  advantages 
attending  the  method  of  testing  the  cement 
with  sand,  as  this  test  is  most  decidedly 
superior  in  enabling  the  user  to  ascertain  the 
quality  of  cement  when  applied.  Moreover, 
many  cements,  although  having  an  inferior 
cohesive  strength,  show  a superior  adhesive 
strength.  The  difficulty  as  to  the  sand  might 
be  overcome  by  users  specifying  pure  white 
granite  sand  which  will  pass  through  a sieve 
of  a given  number  of  meshes. 

Little  is  said  in  the  volume  before  us  of  the 
chemistry  of  Portland  cement.  Although  the 
exact  and  complete  chemical  action  involved 
in  the  setting  of  cement  has  not  as  yet  been 
defined,  it  is  generally  acknowledged  to  be  a 
combination  of  the  silica  with  the  Ume. 

The  following  is  an  analysis  of  English 
(Thames)  Portland  cement  taken  in  1881 
(Dingl.  Polyt.  J.  24G-539) 


Insoluble  SjO.,  AUO3  Fe.,03  CaO  MgO 
2-894  21-30'7  6*593  5-386  61  459  0-449 


So 

1-42-2 


KoO  Na^O 
0-437  0-429 


=100-376. 


Tho  principal  constituents  are  the  Silica 
SjOj  and  the  lime  (calcium  CaO),  and  the  most 
active  agent  in  the  setting  of  Portland  cement 
is  the  Calcic  Silicate,  SiOj,  3CaO.  This,  by 
contact  with  water,  produces  a substance 
crystallising  in  hexagonal  plates  and  playing 
the  chief  part  in  the  hardening  of  the  cement. 
A singular  deficiency  in  Mr.  Faija’s  book  is  the 
absence  of  information  as  to  the  adulteration  of 
cement  and  the  means  of  ascertaining  if  adultera- 
tion is  practised. 

The  material  most  commonly  used  for 
adulterating  Portland  cement  is  blast-furnace 
slag  dust.  The  presence  of  this  substance  in 
cement  can  be  ascertained  in  three  ways. 

The  specific  gravity  of  Portland  cement 
is  10  per  cent,  less  than  that  of  slag  dust. 
Under  the  microscope  Portland  cement 
forms  porous  lava  - like  grey  granules ; slag 
dust,  vitreous  sharp-edged  white  or  greenish 
granules.  Pure  Portland  cement  extempo- 
raneously mixed  with  33-3  per  cent,  of  its 
own  weight  of  water  forma  a liquid  paste, 
whilst  slag  dust  requires  40  per  cent,  to  4-5  per 
cent.  So  common  has  become  the  practice  of 
adulterating  cement  with  slag  dust,  Roman 
pozzolana,  glass,  flint,  trass,  &c.,  that  the 
Society  of  German  Cement  Manufacturers  has 
resolved  to  consider  the  sale  of  cement 
adulterated  with  more  thau  2 per  cent,  of 
foreign  bodies  as  a fraud  on  the  buyer,  unless 
the  nature  of  tho  mixture  be  made  clearly 
known  on  sale  and  delivery. 

The  specific  gravity  of  Portland  cement  may 
be  taken  as  from  3 to  3-1.  It  is  of  a cold  grey 
colour.  The  darker  it  is  the  more  calcination  it 
has  received,  the  lighter  the  colour  the  less  the 
calcination.  According  to  Mr.  Faija, — “All  over- 
clayed cements  have  a tendency  to  contract, 
never  attain  any  very  great  strength,  and  are 
always  quick-setting.  An  over-limed  cement 
has  a tendency  to  expand,  has  a tendency 
to  blow,  and  is  always  slow  - setting.  The 
presence  of  too  much  lime  is  actually 
destructive. 

Mr.  Faija  says  that  a good  cement  should 
possess  the  following  properties  : — 

1.  Fineness. — To  be  sufficiently  fine  to  pass 
through  a sieve  having  625  holes  to  the  square 
inch,  and  leave  only  15  per  cent  of  residue 
when  sifted  through  a sieve  having  2,500  boles 
per  square  inch. 

2.  Weight,  per  striked  bushel,  to  be  not  more 
than  116  lb.  nor  less  than  112  lb. 

3.  Specific  gravity  to  be  between  3-00  and 
3-05. 


4.  Set.  — A pat  made  with  a minimum 
quantity  of  water  to  set  in  not  less  than  three 
hours,  nor  take  more  than  six  hours. 

5.  Tensile  strength. — Briquettes  which  have 
been  placed  in  water  sixteen  or  seventeen 
hours  after  gauging  to  carry,  at  the  expiration 
of  seven  days,  400  lb.  per  square  inch  without 
fracture,  and  at  the  expiration  of  twenty-eight 
days  from  gauging  to  have  increased  in  strength 
at  least  25  per  cent. 

6.  Expansion  or  contraction. — Pats  left  in  air 
or  placed  in  water  not  to  show  cracks  or  other 
signs  of  deviation  in  form. 

7.  Colour. — The  cement  to  be  of  a cold  grey 
colour,  not  to  show  change  whether  in  air  or 
water. 
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Tho  chapter  on  the  application  of  cement, 
although  not  sufficiently  comprehensive,  is  of 
some  value.  Mr.  Faija  considers,  and  with 
truth,  that  the  great  enemy  of  cement  is  loam 
clay  or  dirt,  and  lays  proper  emphasis  on  the 
importance  of  having  perfectly  clean  aggregates. 
The  water  should  be  added  to  the  concrete 
gradually,  whilst  the  mass  is  being  continuously 
turned  over  with  a spade,  in  order  that  all  the 
constituents  may  be  thoroughly  well  wetted. 
It  is  a mistake  to  add  the  water  too  quickly. 
Mr.  Faija  rightly  condemns  the  custom  of 
tipping  the  concrete  into  position  from  a height, 
seeing  that  when  a barrowful  of  concrete  is  se 
tipped,  the  larger  pieces  of  the  aggregate  fall 
to  the  ground  first,  the  smaller  pieces  next,  and 
last  of  all  the  mortar  or  cement,  so  that  the 
aggregate  and  matrix  become  separated,  and 
the  value  of  the  concrete  is  all  but  destroyed. 

The  use  of  concrete  applied  to  walls,  beams, 
or  floors  is  not  considered;  but  Mr.  Faija  ba© 
expressed  his  views  in  the  instructive  cor- 
respondence on  this  subject  in  these  columns, 
by  which  this  application  has  been  well  dis- 
cussed, and  a formula  advanced  by  Mr.  B.  H. 
Thwaite.  The  chapter  on  the  various  forms  of 
briquette  teabing-machines  is  useful,  but  not  so 
comprehensive  as  one  could  have  desired. 

In  the  appendices  are  a valuable  series  of 
tables  of  teats  on  the  strength  of  various 
cements,  and  also  a series  of  analyses  of  various 
cements,  clays,  and  limestones,  and  tables  giving 
the  specific  gravities  and  adhesive  powers  of 
cement  and  building  atones.  To  those  who  are 
not  in  possession  of  the  papers  and  discnssions 
on  this  subject  contained  in  the  Minutes  of  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers, 
or  of  Mr.  Reid’s  valuable  treatise,  we  can 
recommend  this  little  work.  By  the  following 
process  Portland  cements  are  said  to  be  rendered 
less  subject  to  atmospheric  influences : — The 
cement  materials  should  be  allowed  to  remain 
in  a cold  solution  of  1 part  ferrous  sulphate,  in 
3 parts  of  water,  for  twenty-four  hours,  after 
which  they  are  dried  in  the  air.  The  compound 
of  iron  hydroxide  formed  renders  the  cement 
firmer  and  harder,  and  less  subject  to  atmo- 
spheric influence. 


MR.  RUSKIN  IN  THE  CLOUDS. 

The  audience  who  squeezed  aud  struggled 
into  the  lecture-hall  of  the  London  Institution 
last  Monday  afternoon  to  hear  Mr.  Ruskin 
diacotirse  on  “The  Storm  Cloud  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century,”  must  have  been  considerably 
surprised  when  they  were  told  at  the  outset  of 
the  lecture  that  there  was  no  arrt^re  pensde,  no 
double  meaning  concealed  behind  the  title  of 
the  lecture;  that  he  had  not  announced  on© 
thing  with  the  intention  of  lecturing  on  another, 
thongh,  as  he  candidly  admitted,  it  would  have 
been  “very  like  him”  to  do  so.  The  storm- 
cloud  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  a physical 
storm-cloud,  which  came  into  exi.'^tence  during 
the  last  decade,  or  a little  earlier,  patently  to 
Mr.  Ruskin’s  observation,  though  unnoted  by 
those  of  only  ordinary  perceptions.  So  thoroughly 
is  Mr.  Ruskin  a laudator  tonporis  acti,  that,  like 
the  man  who  declared  there  had  been  no  good 
weather  since  the  Whigs  were  in  power,  he  has 
discovered  that  in  these  latter  days  even  sun- 
sets and  cloud  effects  have  lost  their  beauty, 
and  that  a special  form  of'  storm-cloud  has 
arisen,  in  harmony  with  the  mean  and  nn- 
righteous  spirit  of  these  latter  days.  That 
there  -were  once  fine  snnsets  and  grand  effects 
to  be  seen,  even  from  storms,  was  made  apparent 
by  quotations  from  Homer  and  Byron,  which 
left  the  matter  in  no  doubt  whatever,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Ruskin’ s own  obser- 
vations in  earlier  life.  But  in  walking  from 
Oxford  to  Abingdon  in  1879,  he  was  disgusted 
by  the  formation  of  clouds  in  a manner  which 
he  had  not  observed  before,  and  of  which  no 
record  existed  in  literature.  These  -were  only 
small  clouds,  but  they  formed  unexpectedly  in  a 
serene  heaven,  without  Mr.  Rnskin’s  leave,  and 
in  a manner  which  displeased  and  dissatisfied 
him  very  much,  and  were  accompanied 
by  a peculiar  blighting  wind.  Since  then 
the  phenomena  had  been  constantly  repeated 
in  a much  more  intensely  disagreeable  form, 
and  in  a manner  quite  different  from  that 
in  which  a good  old-fashioned  storm  or  cloud 
used  to  do  its  work.  In  healthy  weather  the 
sun  was  hidden  behind  a cloud  as  behind  a tree, 
but  when  the  cloud  had  passed  the  sun  came 
out  again  as  bright  as  before.  But  in  “the 
plagne-wind”  the  sun  was  choked  out  of  the 
whole  heaven  all  day  by  a cloud,  which  might 
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I bo  1,000  miles  square  and  five  miles  deep.  And 
I yet  that  thin,  scraggy,  filthy,  mangy,  miserable 
; cloud,  for  all  the  depth  of  it,  could  not  turn  the 
I sun  red,  as  a good  business-like  fog  did  with 
1 100  ft.  or  so  of  thickness.  In  a coloured 
I dra-nnng  which  was  exhibited  of  the  effect  of 
sunset  in  entirely  pui'o  weather,  the  smoke  in 
the  horizon,  though  hiding  the  sun,  yet  hid  it 
through  gold  and  vermilion.  But  if  they 
wanted  to  see  what  the  snn  looked  like  through 
the  plague-cloud  they  had  only  to  throw  a bad 
half-crown  into  a basin  of  soapy  water.  What 
was  the  reason  of  this  P lie  could  tell  them  a 
sufficient  reason.  For  the  last  twenty  years 
England  andall  foreign  nations,  either  tempting 
her  or  following  her,  had  blasphemed  the  name 
of  God  deliberately  and  openly,  and  done 
iniquity  by  proclamation,  every  man  doing  as 
much  injustice  to  his  brother  as  it  was  in  his 
power  to  do ; and  all  prophets  had  said  in  all 
time,  in  various  language,  that  under  such  a 
state  of  things  the  light  should  be  darkened  in 
the  heavens,  and  the  stars  should  withdraw 
their  shining.  Let  us  regain  the  paths  of 
rectitude  and  piety,  and,  perhaps,  the  promise 
of  old  would  he  fulfilled  and  the  windows  of 
heaven  be  opened  again. 

Such  is  an  outline  of  the  substance  of  the 
discourse  which  several  hundred  people  listened 
to  with  outward  seriousness  for  an  hour  and  a 
quarter.  Not  that  the  lecture  was  by  any 
means  without  real  interest  in  parts.  The 
j drawings  of  sunset  skies  and  cloud  effects,  en- 
I larged  by  Mr.  Severn  and  Mr.  Collingwood  from 
Mr.  Buskin’s  original  sketches,  wore  very  fine,  and 
I well  worth  seeing,  and  the  picturesque  language 
in  which  they  were  described  and  commented 
I upon  was  worth  hearing;  and  in  the  description 
I of  the  march  of  a stupendous  mass  of  cloud,  as 
I he  one  day  saw  it,  sweeping  over  Westminster, 
“precipice  keeping  pace  with  precipice,”  and 
the  Victoria  Tower  looking  “ like  a mere  lamp- 
post”  in  front  of  it,  Mr.  Ruskin  was  at  his  best  of 
poetic  and  fervid  word-painting.  Very  amusing, 
too,  in  a sense,  were  his  schoolboy  jokes  and 
skits  at  the  men  of  science,  and  very  edifying 
they  must  have  been  to  two  or  three  of  the 
leading  men  of  science  of  the  day,  who  were 
prominent  amongst  the  audience.  In  one 
happy  moment  the  lecturer  came  very  near 
scoring  off  the  "men  of  science,”  when  he  con- 
victed them  of  using  " vibratory  ” and  " nndu- 
latory  ” as  synonymous  terms  in  reference  to  the 
theory  of  light ; but  he  spoiled  it  by  going  into 
detail,  and  describing  wave-action  in  water 
as  a process  by  which  the  water  was  taken  from 
the  trough  of  the  wave  and  placed  on  the  crest, 
which  is  by  no  means  a true  definition,  unless 
in  the  case  of  a breaking  wave, where  the  upper 
portion  of  the  mass  of  water  is  impelled  over  the 
lower  through  the  check  given  by  the  shore  or 
rock  against  which  it  breaks.  In  ordinary 
wave-action,  the  same  particles  of  water  rise 
and  fall  perpendicularly,  and  are  alternately 
trough  and  crest.  He  went  beyond  bis  tether 
again  in  asking  scornfully  what  vibratory  motion 
there  was  in  a billiard-ball,  for  example  ? Per- 
haps Sir  William  Thomson  could  give  him  a 
little  information  on  that  point.  Mr.  Raskin’s 
positive  assurance  that  insight  dwells  only  in 
his  own  mind,  and  that  all  who  differ  from 
him  are  " blockheads,”  gives,  no  doubt,  a cer- 
tain point  and  vivacity  to  his  discourse,  though 
that  is  not  the  kind  of  thing  that  people  ought 
especially  to  look  for  in  a lecture  given  at  an 
important  educational  institution.  But  when 
we  turn  from  the  occasional  bursts  of  eloquence 
which  were  impressive,  and  the  numerous  wrong- 
headed sarcasms  which  were  amusing  from 
their  very  absurdity,  to  consider  what  was  the 
real  scope  of  the  whole  bundle  of  talk,  one  can 
only  express  astonishment,  not  unmixed  with 
contempt,  at  tlie  sort  of  follow- my  ■ leader 
fashion  in  which  a number  of  people  will 
scramble  after  each  other  like  so  many  sheep, 
to  hear  a man  who  has  got  a name  deliver  out 
to  them  sentiments  and  opinions  which,  when 
divested  of  the  cloud  of  prismatic  word-painting 
in  which  they  are  wrapped,  appeax  to  be  little 
better  than  “ old  wives’  fables.” 


Eterr  J nlius  Pintsch. — The  German  techni- 
cal press  has  given  prominence  to  the  death  of 
Herr  Julius  Piutsch,  whose  efforts  to  accom- 
phsh  the  illumination  of  railway  carriages  by 
moans  of  compressed  gas  met  with  deserved 
success  at  last  year’s  Berlin  Hygienic  Exhibition. 
There  was  then  exhibited  a marine  buoy,  where 
a receptacle  for  3C0  cubic  feet  of  gas  would  keep 
a light  burning  constantly  during  four  months. 


ON  “COLOUR  DECORATION.”  * 

Im  laying  down  roles  for  practical  decora- 
tion, the  subject  must  be  divided  under  various 
heads.  There  are  certainly  rules  which  are 
generally  applicable,  but  there  are  also  those 
which  must  be  applied  under  conditions  of 
limitation.  Among  the  latter  must  be  classed 
those  which  concern  the  purpose  of  the  room  or 
building,  the  style  of  architecture  employed, 
and  the  manner  of  lighting  both  by  day  and 
night. 

Let  us  take  first  the  rules  of  general  applica- 
tion. Under  this  head  may  be  ranked  those 
which  affect  the  expression  of  proportion  and 
of  form,  and  those  which  concern  harmony  of 
colouring. 

That  the  proportions  of  any  interior  may  be 
very  largely  affected  by  the  scheme  of  decora- 
tion is,  of  course,  very  well  known  to  you,  as 
are  also,  no  doubt,  a few  of  the  broader  rules 
bearing  on  this  axiom.  It  may  also  not  have 
escaped  your  observation  that  they  are  con- 
stantly disregarded,  even  by  architects,  when 
they  dabble  in  colours,  who  seem  too  often  to 
be  carried  away  by  a love  of  some  particular 
arrangement  of  wall  surface  ; sometimes  a wide 
frieze,  at  others  a high  dado  being  indispensable 
to  their  content,  whatever  the  height,  or  size, 
or  style  of  the  room.  Now,  I shall  as’s  yon  to 
make  it  your  fi.Ted  rule  to  begin  by  considering 
the  size,  proportion,  and  other  conditions  of 
your  room,  and  then  to  determine  whether  it  is 
desirable  to  express  or  add  to  its  apparent 
height,  or  its  apparent  width  and  size.  Ton 
can,  if  necessary,  considerably  increase  either, 
but  not  both.  It  will  generally  be  found  that, 
speaking  broadly,  what  you  add  to  one  you  take 
from  the  other.  IThen  this  point  has  been 
decided,  you  will  find  it  a much  easier  matter 
to  deal  consistently  with  the  arrangement  or 
division  of  the  surfaces  presented  to  you. 
Observe,  I by  no  means  insist  that  a room 
must  be  made  to  look  higher,  hut  I do  insist 
that  you  should  know  whether  you  intend  it  to 
look  higher  or  not,  and  that  your  distribution 
of  surface  decoration  should  not  be  entirely 
regardless  of  proportion. 

It  is  a very  common  fallacy  that  to  colour  a 
ceiling  is  to  lower  it.  Still  more  often  is  this 
result  expected  if  projecting  ribs  or  mouldings 
be  added  to  divide  the  blank  surface.  Yet  it 
may  easily  be  shown  in  argument,  as  it  is  con- 
stantly exemplified  in  practice,  that  the  oppo- 
site effect  is  quite  as  often  produced,  colour 
being  the  determining  agent.  Let  us  assume 
the  walls  of  a small  private  library,  12  ft.  high, 
to  be  hung  with  one  of  the  embossed  leather 
papers  now  in  frequent  use  : the  pattern  brown 
and  gold  on  j^erhaps  a warm  green  ground  ; 
the  bookcases  below,  of  oak  or  walnut  wood, 
with  their  contents,  maintaining  a quiet  simi- 
larity of  general  tone.  The  cornice  is,  say,  9 in. 
deep.  If  you  leave  it  a light  tint  and  the 
ceiling  plain,  the  room  will  appear  quite  9 in. 
lower  than  it  would  were  the  cornice  brown, 
like  the  bookcases.  And  if  this  brown  is  con- 
tinued on  to  the  ceiling  by  means  of  wooden 
ribs,  the  room  will  gain  at  least  another  6 in. 
in  apparent  height. 

The  fact  is,  that  the  point  at  which  the  at- 
tention is  arrested  by  a marked  contrast  is  that 
by  which  the  eye  assesses  the  height ; and 
since  the  mouldings  of  the  comice  project  in- 
wards to  the  room,  even  more  apparent  height 
is  gained  (than  is  marked  in  vertical  distance) 
when  the  contrast  is  placed  high,  since  advan- 
tage is  taken  of  an  apparent  perspective. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  it  be  desired  for  other 
reasons  to  retain  the  wooden  ribs  and  cornice, 
yet  not  to  add  to  the  apparent  height,  a cor- 
rective is  readily  applied  in  colour, — either  in 
the  form  of  a narrow  frieze,  of  sufficiently  em- 
phatic contrast,  below  the  cornice,  or  by  con- 
trasted relief  of  colour  at  the  same  point  as  the 
cornice  itself.  Even  a line  of  gilding  may 
suffice. 

In  the  same  way  the  influence  of  a wide  frieze 
or  a dado  on  the  proportions  of  a room  is  largely 
controlled  by  the  colouring.  A wide  frieze  may 
be  used  of  the  same  colouring  or  even  of  the 
same  depth  of  tone  as  the  wall  below,  without 
materially  affecting  the  apparent  height ; but  a 


• A puper  by  Mr.  Joliu  D.  Craco,  read  before  the 
Architectural  Apaociatioa  on  the  Istinst.  In  the  course 
of  his  prefatory  remarks  Mr.  Grace  referred  to  two  former 
papers  lead  by  him  before  the  Association  on  the  subject 
of  colour  decoration,  and  in  which  ho  treated  the  matter 
of  its  study  from  two  points  of  view, — one  as  affected  by 
the  study  of  art  examples,  the  other  ns  affected  by  the 
study  of  nature.  See  Builder,  vol.ixxii.,  p.  245  (March 
21, 187-lj ; and  vol.  xxxt.,  p.  C13  (June  16,  IS"/). 


very  small  amount  of  contrast  in  tone  will  be 
sure  to  tell  in  the  case  of  a large  plane  surface- 
Hence,  if  a frieze  with  some  contrast  be  used 
where  height  cannot  bo  sacrificed,  it  is  essential 
to  place  its  brightest  contrasts  as  high  up  and 
as  near  the  cornice  as  possible,  lest  the  eye  be- 
arreated  at  the  bottom,  and  the  frieze  itself^ 
together  with  the  cornice,  be  relegated  to  the 
ceiling.  Some  rooms  are  high  enough  to  bear 
this  sacrifice  of  wall,  in  which  case  they  largely 
gain  in  apparent  width  and  space. 

So  much  for  the  horizontal  lines,  which  are- 
the  most  important ; but  the  vertical  lines  and 
the  manner  of  dealing  with  tbem  must  not  be- 
forgotten.  Perhaps,  during  the  last  few  years,, 
they  have  been  rather  unreasonably  ignored. 
Of  course  “pilasters”  are  not  always  essential 
or  desirable, — in  many  rooms  they  are  absolutely 
out  of  place, — but  your  modern  “ art  decorator’^ 
seems  to  have  forgotten  that  such  a feature  is 
available  anywhere  ; and  your  modern"  lady  of 
taste”  hears  you  utter  the  word  “pilaster” 
with  the  same  suppressed  emotion  which  she- 
would  exhibit  if  she  heard  a sailor  swear, — she 
only  exensee  it  “ as  language  belonging  to  the 
profession.”  My  advice  to  you  is  by  no  means 
to  discard  so  nseful  a means  of  expressing  height 
or  symmetrical  arrangement.  It  is  especially 
useful  where  you  want  the  dignity  of  architec- 
tural expression  in  a limited  space.  In  the  case- 
of  a long  unbroken  wall,  pilasters  are  a useful 
means  of  preventing  that  apparent  sagging  of 
the  comico  line  which  is  apt  to  trouble  the  eye, 
and  which  the  Greeks  were  so  well  aware  of  as 
to  substitute  a gentle  curve  for  the  weak  hori- 
zontal line. 

I must  be  understood,  when  speaking  of 
“pilasters,”  to  use  the  word  in  the  decorative 
sense,  not  in  the  architectural.  I do  not  neces- 
sarily mean  a feature  having  capital  and  base. 
A narrow  vertical  panel,  distinguished  from  the 
larger  wall-spaces  which  it  divides,  is  equally 
a “pilaster”  to  the  decorator.  If  ornamented, 
its  ornament  must  have  a vertical  direction. 

There  are  in  most  rooms  certain  features- 
which  may  be  made  to  aid  in  the  expression  of 
proportion.  Sach  are  doors,  windows,  and 
chimney-breasts.  In  nine  houses  out  of  tea- 
the  dimensions  of  the  door  have  no  relation  to 
those  of  the  room.  There  are  many  ready 
methods  of  getting  over  this  difficulty,  such  as 
the  addition  of  door-head  or  frieze,  with  cap- 
ping moulding ; or,  in  some  cases,  continuing- 
the  framing  of  the  door  so  as  to  enclose  a panel- 
above  it,  to  be  treated  distinctly  from  the  other 
wall-surface.  Then,  again,  the  windows  may, 
by  the  arrangement  and  colouring  of  the  dra- 
peries, bo  made  to  distinctly  influence  the  pro- 
portion. And  so  with  the  chimney-breast,  a 
marked  feature  in  most  ordinary  dwelling- 
rooms.  A sense  of  size  and  importance  may 
often  be  given  by  treating  the  whole  breast  as 
a part  of  the  fireplace  arrangement,  or,  at  any 
rate,  as  a distinct  featnre.  Examples  of  th& 
effect  of  such  treatment  will  occur  to  you  in 
several  of  the  old  public  buildings  of  Francs 
or  Flanders.  You  remember  the  magnificent 
one  at  Bruges  ; aud  this  arrangement  in  various- 
forms  occurs  constantly  in  the  French  palaces 
and  ch3,teanx  from  tbo  Mediaeval  periods  down 
to  the  expiration  of  the  monarchy.  In  the 
elegant  decorations  of  the  “ Louis  XVI.’^ 
period,  the  full  height  of  the  wall  above  the 
chimneypiece  is  constantly  associated  with  it 
in  one  group;  and  our  own  Elizabethan  ex- 
amples are  so  numerous  as  hardly  to  need- 
mention. 

I have  dwelt  thus  on  the  question  of  propor- 
tion as  influenced  by  the  colonring  and  deco- 
rative features,  because  I see  it  so  constantly 
disregarded,  and  it  appears  to  me  that  it  should 
be  the  decorator's  first  problem. 

After  all,  it  is  the  ceiling  which  is  in  most 
cases  the  decorator’s  great  opportunity.  Where- 
it  is  already  divided  into  panels  or  ornamented 
in  relief  his  first  consideration  will  he  how  to- 
do  it  most  justice, — to  express  it  in  the  best 
way,  and  to  emphasise  the  right  points.  Apart 
from  the  actual  harmony  of  colouring,  the  good 
management  of  light  and  dark  tones  is  of  the 
first  importance ; to  give  point  without  pro- 
ducing patches  of  colour,  and  obtain  a suffi- 
cient uniformity  of  effect  -without  tameness  or 
monotony.  It  is  astonishing  how  a ceilingmay 
be  lifted  out  of  mere  flatness  by  the  judicious 
disposition  of  its  leading  lines.  If  these  are 
rightly'  expressed  much  may  he  forgiven  in 
minor  defects  of  ornament  or  colour.  The 
ceilings  of  the  great  majority  of  our  rooms  are 
flat,  owing  to  the  exigencies  of  space,  no  less 
than  to  those  of  cost.  Let  ua  therefore  con- 
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aider  what  variety  of  effect  is  attainable  with 
ceilings  of  flat  construction. 

In  the  first  place,  where  a perfectly  flat  plane 
of  plaster  is  presented,  there  are  the  alterna- 
tives of  treating  it  with  colours  alone,  or  of 
previously  subdividing  it  by  mouldings  or  relief 
ornament.  The  latter  treatment  is  the  one 
which  obviously  recommends  itself  where  there 
is  not  too  close  a limit  of  cost,  and  especially 
if  the  area  of  ceiling  be  large.  It  is  indeed 
most  difficult  to  treat  satisfactorily,  with  colour 
alone,  a large  area  of  plain  flat  ceiling,  and 
such  treatment  should  really  be  limited  to 
ceilings  of  small  dimensions.  I will  return  to 
this  point.  The  methods  of  division  are  nume- 
rous enough,  and  the  decorator  will  be  guided 
by  several  considerations  in  deciding  on  which 
to  adopt.  The  amount  of  relief  must  be  deter- 
mined, firstly,  by  the  height  and  size  of  the 
room,  especially  by  the  height,  but  also  by  the 
depth  and  richness  of  the  colouring  intended 
for  the  walls.  Here,  again,  comes  in  the  ques- 
tion of  the  ultimate  use  of  the  room ; for  a 
light  and  gay  colouring  is  not  compatible  with 
the  nse  of  heavy  mouldings  or  deeply-recessed 
panels  in  the  ceiling.  This  is  one  reason  why 
the  relief  ornament  of  the  ceiling  should  either 
be  designed  by  the  decorator  or  in  co-operation 
with  him.  To  bo  successful  it  vimf  form  a part 
of  the  colour  scheme.  The  light  and  shade  of 
the  relief  ornament  and  mouldings  are  a most 
important  factor  in  any  scheme  of  colouring. 

Like  the  walls, ’a  ceiling  may  be  so  divided  and 
subdivided  as  to  materially  affect  its  apparent 
length  and  breadth,  and  upon  the  same  general 
principles.  This,  whether  with  or  without  any 
relief  of  mouldings,  but  preferably  by  them  aid. 
It  has  already  been  explained  that  height  is  to 
bo  given  by  attracting  attention  to  some  feature 
high  up  in  the  cornice,  but  you  may  go  further 
and  place  your  decisive  contrast  in  the  margin 
of  the  ceiling  itself.  From  this  point  you  may, 
if  the  area  of  the  ceiling  be  square  or  nearly  so, 
either  maintain  a flat  or  horizontal  effect,  or  yon 
may  impart  to  it  an  appearance  of  rising  from 
wall  to  centre. 

Where  the  intention  is  to  maintain  the  effect 
of  a horizontal  ceiling  the  principal  lines  (if 
firmly  expressed)  must  be  distributed  with 
even  impartiality  over  the  surface  in  a design 
consisting  of  a repetition  of  geometric  forms,  or 
of  forms  having  the  a])pearance  of  repetition,  or 
monotonous  in  their  degree  of  relief.  Or, 
again,  very  marked  straight  lines,  taken  from 
cornice  to  cornice  across  the  ceiling,  will 
emphasise  the  horizontal  sufficiently. 

When,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  wished  to  raise 
your  ceiling  in  the  centre,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  take  care  that  your  main  lines  are  clearly 
•marked  by  vigour  of  relief  or  of  colour  contrast, 
and  that  their  arrangement  expresses  a growth 
from  sides  to  centre.  Yonr  colouring  must  bo 
so  adjusted  as  to  keep,  firstly,  the  sharpest 
contrasts  to  aid  in  expressing  their  growth ; 
secondly,  the  weight  of  colour  gravitating 
towards  the  angles.  In  like  manner  the  orna- 
mentation, whether  in  colour  or  relief,  should 
he  made  to  assist  in  tho  effect  of  growth 
towards  the  centre;  in  fact,  to  flow  with  tho 
same  motive  or  tendency  as^it  should  have  were 
•the  ceiling  actually  concave. 

It  may  be  useful  here  to  lay  down  an  axiom 
in  reference  to  moulded  ceilings.  It  is  this  ; — 
“ For  light  tints  of  colour,  and  with  bright,  gay 
tones,  the  relief  of  moulded  surface  should  be 
very  moderate.  Strong  relief  of  moulded  sur- 
face is  compatible  with  the  use  of  powerful 
colour  in  masses,  and  with  dark  low  tones.  It 
may,  moreover,  be  taken  as  a general  rule  for 
any  situation  that  “ strong  shadows  are  in- 
compatible with  the  use  of  light  tints.” 

What  I have  already  said  as  to  moulded 
ceilings  applies  almost  entirely  to  the  distribu- 
tion and  character  of  the  dividing  main  lines. 
The  ornamentation  of  the  intervening  spaces 
may  be  left  almost  untrammelled  by  rules,  if  it 
hut  retain  a subordinate  position,  except  only 
where  special  accentuation  of  tho  general 
design  is  required. 

Now,  providing  that  the  surfaces  be  not  too 
large,  precisely  the  same  general  rules  will 
apply  to  the  decoration  in  colour  only  of  plane 
flat  ceilings,  without  the  aid  of  relief.  Lines  of 
expression  must  be  used  of  colour  so  firm  as  to 
lead  the  eye  with  decision,  and  to  take  the  place 
of  the  mouldings  whose  direction  we  have  been 
considering.  The  emphasis  yielded  by  light  and 
light  and  shade  being  lost,  the  whole  treatment 
must  be  lighter  and  simpler.  A subdivision 
into  monotonous  repetitions  of  form  is  rarely 
pleasing  in  colour  only.  A greater  freedom  is. 


for  the  moat  part,  desirable.  Once  the  spectator 
is  aware  that  it  is  by  the  brush  alone  that  the 
surface  has  been  treated  he  expects,  to  some 
extent,  the  freedom  of  hand  that  the  brush 
suggests.  You  find  this  admirably  exemplified 
in  tbe  Greek  work  of  Pompeii,  and  no  less  in 
many  of  the  best  works  of  the  Renaissance. 
This  freedom  applies  perhaps  more  to  the  treat- 
ment of  ceilings  than  of  walls  ; but  in  a less 
degree  it  applies  to  walls  also,  if  other  condi- 
tions do  not  impose  some  severity  of  treatment.* 


ARTISANS’  AND  LABOURERS’ 
DWELLINGS.t 

THE  BUILDINGS  OK  THE  PEABODY  TRUST. 

The  present  condition  and  future  improve- 
ment of  the  dwellings  of  the  poor  is  a subject 
which  may  bo  compared  not  inaptly  to  a 
patient  generally  out  of  health,  and  requiring 
special  treatment  for  its  restoration.  It  has 
lately  occupied  more  than  usual  attention,  in 
consequence  of  the  notice  which  has  been 
attracted  to  it  by  tbe  able  and  comprehensive 
articles  of  Lord  Salisbury  and  Sir  Richard 
Cross. 

Much  has  been  both  said  and  written  regard- 
ing it  since  these  articles  appeared,  and  many 
important  suggestions  have  been  made  at  the 
public  meetings  which  have  been  summoned  to 
discuss  it,  hut  these  suggestions  are,  as  they 
were  necessarily  intended  to  be,  only  general, 
and  the  working  out  of  tho  details  required  to 
turn  them  to  profitable  account  has  been  left 
to  the  consideration  of  others. 

Before  proceeding  to  inquire  of  what  these 
details  consist,  and  how  they  can  be  best 
applied,  it  may,  perhaps,  he  well  to  endeavour 
to  obtain  as  clear  a conception  as  wo  can  of 
what  is  meant  by  ” the  dwellings  of  the  poor.” 
To  render  this  less  difficult,  some  definition  is 
required,  in  the  first  place,  of  the  meaning  of 
the  word  “ poor.” 

It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  there  are  few 
who  will  venture  to  regard  the  poor  as  a homo- 
geneous whole, — a sort  of  conglomerate  of 
hnman  beings  to  be  treated  as  if  they  were 
altogether,  or  even  in  a great  degree,  without 
individuality.  If,  therefore,  the  wliole  is  to  be 
benefited,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  parts 
which  comprise  it  have  to  be  considered,  and 
must  be  dealt  with  separately.  These  parts, 
sections,  or  classes  are  so  numerous,  that  it 
would  be  very  difficult  even  to  specify  them, 
and  to  describe  them  fully  and  accurately  is, 
indeed,  almost  impossible,  owing  to  tbe  variety 
of  opinions  which  ishcld  regarding  them.  Those 
who  compose  them  differ  widely  in  their  habits, 
modes  of  living,  and  wage-earning  powers,  and 
these  differences  are  increased  by  the  circum- 
stances of  locality  and  occupation.  A merely 
superficial  acquaintance  with  them  often  leads 
to  conclusions  which  are  far  from  accurate. 
Opinions  are  formed  from  outward  appearance 
and  other  misleading  characteristics,  which 
become  modified  after  more  experience,  but 
which  often  create  a good  deal  of  mischief  in 
the  meantime.  A short  time  ago  costermongers 
and  sweeps  became  objects  of  especial  sym- 
pathy, and  strong  opinions  were  expressed  in 
consequence  of  no  provision  being  made  for 
their  especial  convenience  and  accommodation. 
Too  often  these  members  of  a respectable  fra- 
ternity would  be  classed  among  tbe  very  poor, 
because  they  are  so  often  very  far  from  clean  ; 
but  they  would  be  indignant  indeed  if  they 
knew  the  opinions  expressed  upon  the  position 
they  are  supposed  to  occupy  in  society.  Were 
this  position  dependent  solely  on  their  annual 
income,  they  would  rank  far  above  many  a 
young  curate,  barrister,  or  aspiring  artist. 
Their  “weekly”  wages  certainly  vary,  but 
daring  the  summer  months  a costermonger’s 
earnings  are  very  considerable,  and  a provident 
sweep  may  become  in  these  days  a landed  pro- 
prietor. They  are  among  the  aristocracy  of  the 
poor,  and  generally  hold  themselves  superior  to 
the  attractions  offered  by  the  buildings  we  are 
about  to  describe.  Among  tho  most  really  poor 
are  the  scavengers ; but  the  philanthropic 
public  do  not  care  very  much  about  them, 
partly,  perhaps,  because  their  appearance  is 
somewhat  piebald,  clean  and  dirty  alternately, 
according  to  the  weather.  They  are,  however, 
deserving  of  more  sympathy  than  they  receive, 
because  they  are  generally  men  whose  bodily 

• Tho  remainder  in  our  next. 

t A paper  read  bv  Mr.  H.  A.  Darbishire,  F.R.I.B.A., 
Architect  to  the  Peabodj  Trustees,  at  the  Parkes  Museum, 
on  the  31st  ult. 


infirmities  unfit  them  for  other  labour,  and  their 
earnings  are  precarious : the  weather  which 
contributes  to  the  peculiarity  of  their  appear- 
ance, unfortunately  affects  their  pockets  much 
more  seriously. 

Recognising,  therefore,  the  great  variety  of 
opinion  which  exists  as  to  tbe  proper  classifica- 
tion of  the  poor,  and  believing  that  so  long  as 
these  various  opinions  influence  those  to  whom 
the  subject  of  their  dwellings  is  one  of  especial 
interest,  so  long  will  there  be  a difficulty  in 
dealing  with  it  in  a satisfactory  and  practical 
manner,  let  us  inquire  whether  there  be  one 
opinion  among  this  great  diversity  in  which 
all  can  agree,  and  of  whose  truth  there  can  be 
no  question.  Who  will  not  willingly  concede 
that  of  all  the  classes  which  constitute  the 
poor,  two  sections,  and  two  only,  stand  pronii- 
nently  forward,  and  declare  themselves  to  be 
the  most  important,  namely,  the  poor  who  work 
and  the  poor  who  do  not  ? It  is  with  reference 
to  tlie  former  class, — the  poor  who  work, — 
that  tbe  following  remarks  are  offered. 

The  working  or  industrious  poor  may  he 
defined  as  those  who  endeavour  to  obtain  a 
living  by  honest  exertion,  who  receive  payment 
for  their  labour  with  more  or  less  certainty  all 
the  year  round,  and  whose  wages  are  sufficient 
to  keep  them  free  from  parish  relief.  This 
class  is  very  large,  and  in  dealing  with  it  it  is 
necessary  to  divide  it  into  sections.  This 
necessity  has  been  proved  by  experience. 
Subdivision  lightens  the  labour  with  which 
all  are  acquainted  who  undertake  any  im- 
portant philanthropic  work,  and,  without  its 
aid,  it  too  frequently  happens  that  the  best 
intentions  will  only  result  iu  failure  and  dis- 
appointment. If  one  subdivision  or  class  be 
selected  as  the  recipient  of  the  benefits  to  ho 
conferred  by  one  individual,  or  one  associated 
body  of  individuals,  the  probabilities  are  that 
much  substantial  and  lasting  good  will  be 
accomplished,  provided  that  as  full  information 
as  possible  be  obtained  in  every  particular 
relating  to  their  antecedents,  habits,  and  occa- 
pationa,  before  endeavouring  to  supply  their 
wants. 

The  class  provided  for  to  try  the  dwellings 
we  are  about  to  describe  is  that  which  consists 
of  artisans  and  labourers,  whoso  weekly  earnings 
do  not  exceed  23s.  or  24s.  per  week.  This 
wage -earning  limit  relieves  the  work  to  bo 
undertaken  of  much  of  its  difficulty,  but  it  does 
not  entirely  remove  it ; for  as  Sir  Richard  Cross 
has  truly  observed  in  his  admirable  article  in 
the  Nineteenth!  Century,  people  have  to  be  dealt 
with  as  well  as  houses ; the  people  to  be  dealt 
with  in  one  part  of  London  may  be  (and  expe- 
rience shows  that  they  are)  “ totally  different 
in  character  from  those  who  have  to  be  dealt 
with  in  another  part,  and  as  with  people,  so  with 
houses,  it  is  impossible  to  apply  one  general 
rule  in  all  cases.”  Frequent  intercourse  with 
the  working  man,  to  whichever  class  he  may 
belong,  amply  confirms  this  statement.  It  is 
remarkable  how  the  habits,  ideas,  and  what  may 
be  termed  the  social  position  and  prejudices  of 
men  earning  the  same  wages,  may  differ  in 
different  localities,  especially  if  engaged  in 
different  occupations.  And  in  this  consists  tho 
difficulty  as  to  how  the  wants  created  by  this 
great  variety  of  requirement  are  to  be  met  in 
the  most  judicious  and  satisfactory  manner. 
It  is  an  old  proverb,  bub  a very  true  one,  that 
“ habit  is  second  nature.”  And  as  habits  are 
not  altered  by  mere  change  of  dwelling,  if  the 
improvement  offered  by  the  dwelling  is  to  be 
acceptable,  the  accommodation  mast,  to  a certain 
extent,  harmonise  with  the  requirements  and 
habits  of  its  occupant.  Moreover,  the  improve- 
ment must  be  gradual;  otherwise  those  who 
would  make  too  great  and  sudden  a change,  and 
attempt  too  much,  will  end  after  experiencing 
loss  and  disappointment  in  accomplishing 
nothing.  It  will  hardly  do  to  accept  as  an 
axiom  that  every  working  man  must  have  a 
self-contained  tenement  with  a living  • room, 
scullery,  wash-house,  closet,  and  at  least  three 
bed-rooms  for  himself,  bis  elder  children,  and 
his  babies.  Those  are  luxuries  which,  were 
they  at  his  disposal,  would  in  many  cases  add 
nothing  whatever  to  the  real  comforts  of  his 
life,  unless  he  were  first  educated,  through 
custom,  to  use  them  without  abuse.  To  place 
him  in  such  a dwelling,  after  occupying  a tene- 
ment of  one  or  at  most  two  rooms  in  a slum  at 
the  far  East  of  London,  where  he  and  his  wife 
and  family  have  been  in  the  habit  of  herding 
together  without  any  of  the  appliances  of 
domestic  decency  or  comfort,  would  be  simply 
to  make  him  miserable  ; and  instances  can  be 
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I quoted  of  entire  families  of  young  and  old 
I preferring  to  remain  crowded  together  in  one 
I room  not  more  than  10  ft.  square,  and  divided 
I by  only  a miserable  curtain,  rather  than 
} exchange  it  for  the  better  accommodation  of  a 
6 so-called  model  dwelling.  Such  people  cannot 
I be  expected  to  know  how  to  accustom  them- 
\ selves  all  at  once  to  tho  conveniences  of  decent 
I living,  the  use  of  which  they  hardly  know.  It 
is  a mistake,  too,  to  assume  that  be  will  be 
grateful,  at  all  events  at  first,  for  any  extension 
of  his  domestic  limits,  especially  if  this  be 
attended  by  the  very  smallest  additional  claim 
upon  him  in  the  shape  of  rent.  A single  room, 
which  serves  him  as  “ parlour,  and  kitchen,  and 
hall,”  has  its  charms,  which  a larger  tenement 
may  deny  him,  and  one  of  these,  and  to  him  a 
very  important  one,  is  ivamith.  Cold  and  fresh 
air  are  too  often  regarded  as  abominations  and 
plagues  to  be  avoided, — an  antipathy  supposed 
to  be  attributable  to  the  fact  that,  while  he  is 
at  work  during  the  day  his  body  becomes  warm, 
and  is  kept  warm  by  his  exertion,  and  when  his 
labour  is  over  the  blood  loses  its  high  tempera- 
ture, and  he  becomes  very  sensitive  to  cold. 
Again,  with  regard  to  his  rent,  it  is  so 
serious  a draught  upon  his  earnings  that,  if  he  can 
see  any  means  of  reducing  it,  he  will  certainly 
avail  himself  of  them,  and  it  is  with  difficulty 
that  be  can  bo  tempted  to  increase  it  by  the 
offer  of  additional  space  or  of  the  luxury  most 
esteemed  by  his  wife,  amjjle  washing  accom- 
modatien. 

Having  regard,  therefore,  to  his  wants,  habits, 
and  inclinations,  it  is  necessary  to  render  his 
dwelling  acceptable  to  him  under  difficulties 
which  are  not  always  very  easily  overcome. 
The  number  of  the  rooms  must  not  be  more 
than  he  can  use  for  living  purposes.  Their  size 
must  not  be  too  great,  nor  their  shape  too 
irregular  to  prevent  bis  scanty  furniture  from 
being  placed  and  easily  adapted.  The  genera] 
structure  must  bo  solid  and  plain,  and  the 
fittings  simple  and  substantial,  free  from  com- 
plication as  much  as  possible,  and  capable  of 
easy  repair,  especially  the  cooking  arrange- 
ments, the  water-supply;  and,  lastly,  the  rent 
must  be  low,  and  well  within  his  means. 

Before  entering  into  a description  of  some 
dwellings  which  have  been  provided  by  the 
Peabody  Trustees  to  meet  these  requirements, 
at  least  to  some  extent,  a few  words  must 
be  said  regarding  tho  sites  upon  which  it 
is  most  desirable  to  build.  If  it  be  required 
to  be  freehold,  or  if  it  be  sought  in  a par- 
ticular locality  for  tho  convenience  of  one 
particular  class  of  poor,  it  may  be  both  very 
difficult  to  obtain  and  very  high  in  its  price.  The 
character  of  its  tenure  may  possibly  affect  the 
construction  of  the  buildings  which  are  to  be 
erected  upon  it.  Those  who  w'ould  bo  disposed 
to  build  very  substantially  upon  a freehold  site 
I might  hesitate  to  do  so  upon  one  that  was  held 
j under  an  unfavourable  lease.  It  may  be  subject 
I to  a high  or  a low  ground-rent ; it  may  be  in  a 
; crowded  thoroughfare  or  in  a suburb  which  can 
j only  he  reached  by  railway,  and  therefore  useless 
I for  the  purpose  of  dwellings  for  those  who  are 
obliged  to  be  near  the  manufactories  and  shops 
I which  afford  them  employment.  It  may  be 
I surrounded  by  lofty  buildings,  which  not  only 
j impede  the  free  circulation  of  air,  but  exclude 
I the  daylight  at  an  early  hour,  and  render  it 
unfit  for  the  use  of  those  who  are  engaged  on 
any  kind  of  work  at  home  ; it  may  be  covered 
by  old  buildings,  which,  with  any  subterranean 
works  connected  with  them,  must  be  cleared 
away  before  it  can  be  available  for  the  new;  it 
may  possess  a valuable  subsoil,  or  it  may  prove 
to  have  been  the  receptacle  of  all  the  refuse  of 
the  neighbourhood  for  years,  which  must  be 
removed,  lest  on  its  being  disturbed  its  miasma 
produce  sickness  and  disease.  Two  important 
requisites,  however,  it  must  possess, — namely, 
sufficient  size,  and  a convenient  shape. 

It  has  been  calculated  that  the  population  of 
London  and  its  suburbs  is  little  short  of 
four  millions  and  a half,  and  that  of  this 
number  three  million  live  in  cottages  only  two 
fltories  high.  As  this  huge  population  is  daily 
receiving  a large  increase  to  its  numbers,  and  as 
each  foot  of  building  space  is  daily  rising  in 
value,  it  is  evident  that  two-story  cottages 
must  be  abandoned  in  favour  of  buildings  which 
occupy  a smaller  area  and  provide  much  greater 
accommodation.  After  the  most  economical 
plan  of  one  of  such  buildings  or  blocks  has  been 
determined,  the  site  which  accommodates  the 
greatest  number  at  tho  least  sacrifice  of  space, 
air,  and  light,  is  the  best  and  moat  desirable. 
The  superficial  contents  of  two  sites  may  be 


the  same,  but  the  shape  of  one  may  render  it 
only  half  as  available  for  building  upon  as  the 
other;  therefore  area  alone  cannot  be  accepted 
as  a correct  standard  by  which  its  value  can  be 
estimated. 

The  dwellings  referred  to  as  having  been 
provided  for  the  artisan  and  labourer  class  are 
built  in  blocks,  each  occupying  2,197  superficial 
feet.  They  are  75  ft.  9 in.  long  ; their  greatest 
width  is  33  ft. ; and  their  least  width  26  ft.  9 in. 
Their  height  is  48  ft.  from  the  ground-line  to 
the  eaves  of  the  principal  roof.  These  dimen- 
sions allow  each  block  to  contain  fifty  rooms, 
viz.,  ten  on  each  floor,  exclusive  of  cupboard 
spaces,  sinks,  and  water-closets.  They  are  con- 
venient, and  are  useful  in  supplying  a datum  by 
which  the  accommodation  of  a site  intended  for 
the  erection  of  this  class  of  associated  dwellings 
can  be  tested ; for  this  reason  they  have  been 
adopted  and  generally  adhered  to  as  far  as 
practicable.  The  blocks  are  generally  de- 
tached, and  wherever  the  conditions  of  the 
site  admit  of  this  arrangement,  it  is  very 
desirable  to  adopt  it.  Detached  blocks  should 
be  at  least  15  ft.  from  each  other,  and  from 
their  surrounding  boundaries,  unless  these  be 
public  thoroughfares.  Where  it  is  necessary  to 
economise  space,  two  or  more  blocks  may  be 
joined  together  longitudinally,  but  each  exten- 
sion in  length  should  be  equal  to  that  of  an 
entire  block,  viz., — 75  ft.  9 in.  if  possible.  When 
this  cannot  be  done,  the  extension  should  not 
exceed  18  ft.,  which  allows  two  additional  bed- 
room, 9 ft.  wide,  to  be  added  at  each  end.  If 
the  extension  be  greater  than  this,  the  bedroom 
accommodation  will  be  undesirably  increased, 
because  there  will  be  an  unnecessary  addition 
to  the  size  of  the  tenement,  and  a certain  loss 
of  remunerative  rent.  From  this  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  economical  disposition  of  the  blocks  is 
very  dependent  on  the  facilities  offered  by  the 
site.  If  it  be  too  small,  either  full-sized  blocks 
cannot  be  placed,  or  larger  and  less  remunerative 
ones  must  be  provided;  and  if  its  shape  be 
irregular  either  space  must  be  lost  or  the  archi- 
tectural disposition  of  the  blocks  will  suffer. 

Each  block  contains  a basement,  with  two 
dust-cellars,  and  a store  for  the  general  use  of 
the  tenants;  five  stories  of  dwellings;  and  an 
attic,  in  which  the  washing  and  drying  accom- 
modation is  provided.  The  basement,  which 
occupies  only  a small  portion  of  the  block,  and 
is  situated  immediately  under  the  staircase,  has 
a separate  entrance  at  the  back,  so  as  to  allow 
of  tho  direct  removal  of  the  dust  from  the 
cellars.  These  receive  the  dust  from  two  sliafts 
14  in.  by  9 in.,  ventilated  above  the  roof,  and 
furnished  at  each  floor  level  with  iron  trays,  or 
hoppers,  into  which  the  dust  can  be  swept  by 
the  tenants.  The  shafts  are  situated  on  each 
side  of  the  staircase,  so  as  to  be  equally 
accessible  to  all  the  tenants,  and  the  hoppers 
are  arranged  so  as  to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,- 
any  large  obstruction  from  being  introduced 
into  the  shafts,  but  the  most  carefully-con- 
sidered precautions  are  semetimes  skilfully 
evaded,  and  broken  pieces  of  furniture,  old 
clothes,  pots,  pans,  kettles,  brushes,  and  other 
household  refuse  find  an  entrance,  and  often 
cause  serious  trouble  before  they  can  be  suc- 
cessfully removed.  In  order  to  meet  this  diffi- 
culty, square  holes,  fitted  with  iron  frames  and 
doors,  very  similar  to  ordinary  soot-doors,  are 
provided  at  intervals  throughout  the  length  of 
the  shafts,  so  that  when  a stoppage  occurs  its 
position  can  be  ascertained  and  removed.  The 
cellars  are  emptied  once  a week,  and  the  sepa- 
rate entrance  already  mentioned  facilitates  the 
removal  of  the  dust,  without  causing  annoyance 
to  the  tenants.  The  remaining  portion  of  the 
basement,  not  occupied  by  the  dust-cellars, 
serves  as  a store  for  perambulators,  and  other 
cumbrous  articles  of  furniture,  which  the 
tenants  cannot  accommodate  in  theii’  rooms, 
and  are  unwilling  to  part  with. 

The  ground-floor  is  raised  1 ft.,  or  two  steps 
above  tho  datum,  or  ground  line.  The  princi- 
pal entrance  is  in  the  centre,  and  affords  direct 
access  to  the  staircase,  which  is  opposite  to  it; 
this  is  7 ft.  9 in.  wide,  and  extends  from  base- 
ment to  attic.  On  each  side  of  it  are  recesses, 
leading  from  a centi’al  landing-space  to  the 
water-closets  and  sinks. 

The  arrangement  of  the  dwellings  is  not 
uniform,  and  they  vary  in  accommodation. 
Some  consist  of  three  rooms,  some  of  two 
rooms,  and  some  of  only  one;  where  the  datum 
dimensions  of  the  blocks  cannot  bo  adhered  to 
with  advantage  four-roomed  dwellings  are  pro- 
vided, but  these  are  the  exception.  This 
variety  of  accommodation  has  several  advan- 


tages. A working  man,  if  unmarried,  may 
first  become  a tenant,  of  one  of  the  single- 
roomed  tenements  which  will  supply  him  with 
all  the  conveniences  a single  man  may  require; 
should  he  marry  he  finds  that  he  must  leave  this 
for  a dwelling  of  two  rooms,  which  will  answer 
liis  purpose  so  long  as  his  children  are  small, 
but,  as  they  grow  up  and  can  add  to  the  family 
store  by  their  weekly  earnings,  however  small, 
his  two-roomed  dwelling  must  in  its  turn  be 
given  up  for  one  of  three  or  four  rooms.  This 
ability  to  increase  bis  house-room  without 
having  to  leave  the  building  in  which  he  first 
established  himself  is  found  to  act  as  a strong 
inducement  to  him  to  remain  in  one  locality  and 
to  identify  himself  with  it  and  his  fellow- 
tenants.  This  all  tends  to  increase  his  self- 
respect,  and  creates  a feeling  of  attachment  to 
bis  home  which  is  not  only  beneficial  to  himself, 
but  has  a good  influence  on  those  with  whom 
he  is  associated  either  t»’.uring  bis  hours  of 
labour  or  relaxation.  It  not  nnfrcquontly 
happens,  also,  that  his  original  tenement  of  a 
single  room  is  taken  by  an  old  or  dependent 
member  of  his  family  who  wishes  to  be  near 
liim,  and  who  is  unable  or  unwilling  to  pro- 
vide other  accommodation.  There  are  several 
instances  of  groups  or  colonies  of  families  in  the 
same  block  which  could  not  occur  were  the 
dwellings  uuiform  in  size  or  arrangement. 

Ail  the  rooms  are  9 ft.  6 in.  high  from  floor  to 
floor;  the  living-rooms  are  13  ft.  long  by  11  ft. 
wide ; the  bed-rooms  are  generally  13  ft.  long 
by  9 ft.  wide.  Though  these  dimensions  may 
not  be  the  same  in  all  cases,  any  departure  from 
them  which  it  may  be  found  expedient  to  make 
is  not  appreciable,  for  they  give  a regular  shape 
to  the  rooms  and  allow  a fair  share  of  wall  space 
for  the  convenient  disposal  of  the  larger  items 
of  furniture.  Carpets  can  be  easily  adapted  to 
them  without  the  necessity  of  cutting  or  fitting, 
which  is  a consideration  much  appreciated, 
especially  when  the  occupation  of  the  tenant 
necessitates  a frequent  change  of  residence. 
Moderate-sized  rooms  are  more  manageable 
than  large  ones,  and  two  small  rooms  are  more 
easily  kept  tidy  than  one  large  one.  In  a large 
room  tho  space  is  generally  wasted,  the  fui-ni- 
ture  carelessly  disposed,  and  the  heavier  and 
more  bulky  portions  are  huddled  together  so 
as  to  make  their  removal  a matter  of  difficulty 
on  cleaning  days.  In  small  rooms  space  mast 
of  necessity  be  economised,  cumbrous  pieces  of 
furniture  are  consigned  to  the  store  in  the  base- 
ment, and  the  wall  spaces  are  sufficient  for  the 
disposal  of  those  which  cannot  be  dispensed 
with.  Unless  the  furniture  of  a room  be 
easily  movable  the  probability  is  that  dirt 
will  be  suffered  to  accumulate;  and  this  proba- 
bility will  be  strengthened  if  the  room  be 
insufficiently  lighted.  One  large  room  is  less 
likely  to  be  well  lighted  than  two  small  ones, 
and,  as  even  a little  sun  will  discover  dust  in  a 
small  room  where  a good  deal  would  be  wanted 
to  find  it  out  in  a large  one,  so  there  is  a better 
chance  of  general  cleanliness  and  order  being 
established  in  the  one  case  than  in  tho  other. 
Again,  in  two  rooms  there  are  sure  to  be  two 
windows ; in  one  room  the  chances  are  that 
there  will  be  only  one  ; and,  although  fresh  air 
may  bo  jealously  excluded  during  tho  later 
hours  of  the  day,  when  work  is  over,  a 
favourable  moment  may  possibly  occur  when- 
one  of  the  two  windows  will  be  accidentally 
left  open  and  establish  a current  between  itself 
and  the  fipe  and  tho  entrance  door,  which  will 
bo  beneficial  to  the  health  of  the  occupants. 

Each  living-room  has  a fireplace  3 ft.  wide, 
furnished  with  a cooking  - range,  containing 
boiler,  hot-plate,  and  trivet.  The  fireplace, — 
that  is,  the  portion  of  the  range  which  contains 
the  fire, — measures  Si  in.  by  8i  in.  at  the  top, 
8i  in.  by  4^  in.  at  the  bottom,  and  is  9 in.  deep 
from  the  bottom  to  the  top  fixed  bar,  and  13i  in. 
from  the  bottom  to  the  top  fall-dowubar,  which 
serves  as  a trivet.  Before  these  dimensions 
were  adopted,  the  space  occupied  by  the  fire, 
which  had  been  purposely  made  large  to  en- 
courage the  ascent  of  the  smoke,  was  considered 
extx’avagant  as  requiring  too  much  fuel,  and 
smaller  dimensions  created  difficulties  as  to  the 
disposal  of  the  necessary  pot  and  kettle,  which, 
for  some  unaccountable  reason,  are  almost 
invariably  so  large  as  to  cover  tho  entire  fire- 
space  and  prevent  the  smoko  from  finding  its 
way  up  the  chimney.  Even  the  adoption  of 
these  dimensions,  which  resulted  from  repealed 
and  patient  experiment,  has  not  met  with  tho 
entire  success  which  was  anticipated.  The 
large  pot  and  kettle,  the  scanty  and  defective 
fuel,  and  not  unfrequently  inattention  to  the 
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■diameter  of  the  flue,  all  contribute  to  a state 
of  discomfort-  ■which  might  bo  mitigated  or 
altogether  banished  by  the  exercise  of  a little 
more  care  and  a little  less  indifference  on  the 
part  of  the  tenant.  In  order  to  obviate  it  as 
far  as  possible,  the  living-rooms  on  the  topmost 
«toryof  dwellings  are  provided  with  close  ranges 
instead  of  open  fires,  and  their  flues  are  fur- 
nished with  purposely- made  chimney-pots. 
Smoke  is  almost  always  a trouble  in  the  dwell- 
ings of  the  poor  for  the  above  reasons,  but 
nnlosB  it  be  very  bad  indeed,  it  is  one  to  which 
less  objection  is  made  than  to  others  which 
might  be  regarded  as  much  less  serious.* 


LYCIAN  ROCK  TOMBS. 

Professor  Newton  continued  to  discourse  on 
this  subject  in  his  fifth  lecture  on  “ Monuments 
of  Lycian  Art,”t  delivered  at  University  Col- 
lege on  the  1st  inst.  Speaking  on  the  so-called 
hloclc-haus  tombs,  he  referred  to  a portfolio  of 
•drawings  made  by  Sir  Charles  Fellows,  among 
which  was  a section  of  a tomb  at  Myra,  showing 
the  chamber  -within  the  structure  in  which  the 
body  was  deposited,  there  being  another  cham- 
ber in  the  lower  part  of  the  tomb,  entered  by  a 
square  aperture.  This  aperture  was  obviously 
too  small  for  the  insertion  of  the  body.  What, 
then,  was  its  purpose  ? In  bis  opinion  it  was 
intended  for  the  reception  of  the  offerings 
brought  to  the  dead.  On  this  supposition  the 
heavy  top  of  the  tomb  would  have  to  be  placed 
in  situ  after  the  body  of  the  dead  had  been 
placed  in  the  chamber,  and  it  would  of  course 
have  to  be  lifted  and  rei>laced  whenever  another 
body  was  deposited  in  the  temb.  The  tomb 
known  as  the  Chimaera  Tomb,  in  the  British 
Museum,  was  so  called  because  the  principal 
^subject  upon  the  carved  portion  of  the  roof  was 
Bellerophon  slaying  the  Chimmra.  On  other 
parts  of  this  tomb  were  a battle  scene,  and  a 
pacific  scene,  representing  the  crowning  of  a 
youthful  athlete.  The  Lycians  attached  great 
importance  t®  these  agonistic  victories,  aud  it 
was  singular  to  note  the  frequent  recurrence  of 
such  scenes  in  their  sculptures.  When  we 
examine  the  subjects  of  the  friezes  on  these 
tombs  we  find  that  they  possess  in  common  this 
general  feature, — that  the  principal  subject  is  a 
battle  scene,  or  something  else  strictly  personal 
to  the  life  of  the  deceased,  the  figures  represented 
as  mourners  being  subordinated  to  the  others,  as 
if  mourning  were  the  least  part  of  what  -was 
•due  to  the  dead.  Without  doubt  the  main  idea 
which  dictated  the  subjects  of  the  sculpture.s 
was  that  of  pleasing  the  dead,  as  well  as  cheering 
the  living.  In  the  C himsera  Tomb  in  the  British 
Museum,  Bellerophon  was  represented  on  both 
sides  of  the  structure,  in  his  chariot  of  four  horses 
driven  by  a charioteer.  The  Chimaera  was 
•under  the  feet  of  the  horses,  and  Bellerophon 
was  aiming  at  it  with  his  spear.  That  -was 
not  the  ordinary  way  in  which  this  subject  was 
■represented.  The  ordinary  representation  made 
Bellerophon  a horseman,  mounted  on  the 
famous  winged  horse  Pegasus,  and  attacking 
the  Chimmra  -with  a lance.  At  first  sight  it 
might,  perhaps,  be  thought  that  the  representa- 
tion of  Bellerophon,  in  a four-horse  chariot, 
represented  a version  of  the  myth  peculiar  to 
Lycia,  but  the  lecturer  was  not  inclined  to 
think  that  was  the  case.  The  principal  points 
•of  this  myth  of  Bellerophon  were  made  np  from 
several  sources.  First  of  all  there  was  the 
«tory,  well  known  to  Greek  scholars,  told 
by  Homer,  which  dealt  chiefly  with  Bellero- 
phon’s  adventures  in  Lycia.  Then  again  there 
were  the  myths  which  connected  him  with 
•Corinth  and  Sicyon.  Now  a constant,  and,  in- 
deed, perpetual  typo  on  the  silver  coins  of 
Corinth  was  the  Pegasus,  while  on  the  coins  of 
the  neighbouring  city  of  Sicyon  a constant  type 
was  the  Chiramra.  Corinth  claimed  descent 
from  Bellerophon.  According  to  Apollodorus, 
Bellerophon  -was  the  son  of  the  Corinthian  King 
Glaukos,  and  grandson  of  Sisyphos,  or,  according 
to  another  myth,  son  of  Poseidon.  He  committed 
a murder,  then  fled  to  Preetns,  King  of  Argos, 
whose  wife,  Antaea,  fell  in  love  with  him,  but 
ter  advances  meeting  with  no  response,  she 
made  a false  accusation  against  him,  and 
demanded  that  he  should  be  put  to  death. 
Breetus  sent  him  to  Jobates,  king  of  Lycia, 
■with  a sealed  letter.  Jobates  sent  Rim  to  kill 
the  Chimccra.  Bellerophon  on  Pegasus  killed 
Chimmra  with  bis  arrows,  and  Jobates  then 
sent  him  against  the  Solyrai  and  afterwards 

• The  remainder  m our  next 
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against  the  Amazons.  He  was  victorious  in  both 
those  contests,  and  on  his  return,  being  attacked 
by  an  ambuscade  contrived  by  .Tobates,  slew  all 
his  foes,  the  bravest  of  the  Lycians.  Homer 
described  the  later  life  of  Bellerophon,  saying 
that  he  drew  on  himself  the  hatred  of  the  gods 
and  wandered  throngh  the  Aleian  plain.  It 
should  bo  noted  that  although  Homer  did  not 
mention  the  story  of  the  Chimaera  slain  by  aid 
of  Pegasus,  the  myth  occurred  on  coins,  gems, 
terra-cottas,  and  Lycian  reliefs.  Bellerophon 
was  stated  to  have  assisted  Preetus  in  his  claims 
on  the  kingdom  of  Argos.  The  Lycians  were 
said  to  have  made  those  remarkable  Cyclopean 
fortifications  at  Tiryns.  On  the  coins  of  Sicyon 
the  Chimmra  was  represented  to  be  a monster 
having  the  head  of  a lion,  the  body  of  a goat, 
and  the  tail  of  a serpent.  Similar  representa- 
tions bad  also  been  found  on  vases  and  monu- 
ments. Such  a representation  of  the  Chimmra 
was  to  be  seen  on  an  archaic  terra-cotta  now  in 
the  British  Museum.  According  to  one  legend, 
the  monster  breathed  forth  fire,  and  Bellerophon 
destroyed  it  by  passing  lead  into  its  mouth, 
the  lead  becoming  melted  by  the  breath  of 
the  beast,  and  being  swallowed.  In  refer«ico 
to  the  origin  of  this  myth  of  the  Chimeera, 
it  should  be  noted  that  a commentator  on 
Virgil  mentioned  the  existence  of  a mountain  in 
Lycia  which  had  a volcanic  fire  and  which  was 
frequented  by  lions  towards  the  top,  by  goats 
in  its  middle  parts,  and  by  serpent#  at  its  foot. 
Other  ancient  writers  spoke  of  fire  on  a 
mountain  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Lycia,  and  of 
a temple  dedicated  to  the  god  of  fixe,  but  little 
more  light  was  thrown  upon  the  subject  until 
Sir  Francis  Beaufort  surveyed  the  coast  of 
Lycia.  Being  not  only  an  extremely  good 
hydrograpber,  but  a very  well  - read  man, 
Beaufort  was  induced  to  look  out  for  the  fire  on 
the  mountain  spoken  of  by  the  ancient  >VTiters, 
and  he  succeeded  in  finding  it,  issuing  from  a 
fissure  in  the  rock,  which  exhibited  marked 
e-vidence  of  what  geologists  called  Plutonian 
disturbance.  The  fire  was  afterwards  seen  by 
Spratt  and  Forbes.  Forbes,  who  was  a geologist, 
was  of  opinion  that  the  gas  which  supported 
combustion  at  the  fissure  may  have  been 
evolved  by  the  collision  of  limestone  with  Pluto- 
nian serpentine  and  stated  that  in  the  Apennines 
the  same  phenomenon  occurred  with  the  same 
geological  formation.  Another  traveller,  Mr. 
Albert  Berg,  a German  artist,  who  was  sent  in 
185-4  by  the  King  of  Prussia  to  examine  the  fire 
and  make  drawings  of  the  site,  had  published  an 
interesting  account  of  this  fire  in  the  Zeitschrift 
fur  Algemeine  Erdkunde  for  18CG.  It  was  not 
difficult,  by  the  light  of  these  authorities,  to 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Chimajra  was  a 
monster  suggested  to  the  fertile  Greek  imagina- 
tion by  natural  phenomena.  Reverting  to  the 
tombs  themselves,  the  lecturer  mentioned  one 
at  Myra  with  a block-haus  faqade.  It  consisted 
of  an  ante-chamber  cut  in  the  rock,  within 
which  was  an  inner  chamber,  constituting  the 
tomb  itself.  On  entering  the  ante-chamber  the 
following  reliefs  were  found, — on  the  left,  a 
male  figure,  bearded,  and  bolding  in  one  hand 
a drinking-horn,  in  the  other  a cup  (Texier, 
pi.  230).  This  figure,  in  the  facsimile  in  Fellows 
(“Lycia,”  p.  198),  is  painted, — the  body  a flesh- 
colour,  the  lower  half  draped  in  a violet  mantle, 
the  ground  red.  Next  to  him,  and  close  to  the 
door  leading  to  the  inner  chamber,  is  the  figure 
of  a boy,  qnite  naked,  holding  in  his  hand  ■ 
a stick,  and  with  his  head  shaved  all  but  a tuft 
(Texier).  Ou  the  opposite  side  of  the  ante- 
chamber is  a seated  female  figure,  behind  whom 
stands  a female  attendant,  in  front  of  whom 
stands  a naked  youth,  holding  in  his  left  hand 
a strigil  and  aryboUos.  His  head  is  shaved  all 
but  a tuft  (Texier,  pi.  229).  The  ground  on 
which  this  group  is  relieved  is  paiuted  blue. 
The  figure  of  the  youth  has  the  natural  colour 
of  flesh.  The  female  figure  wears  a red  chiton 
and  a mantle,  in  which  white,  violet,  and  saffron 
are  combined.  The  female  attendant  baa  a 
white  chiton  and  yellow  mantle  (Fellows,  p.  198) . 
Outside  the  tomb,  on  the  left,  is  a bearded  male 
figure,  the  lower  half  draped,  and  bolding  in  his 
right  band  a sceptre  sculptured  on  the  rock.  On 
the  right  of  the  entrance  outside  is  a draped 
female  figure,  holding  by  the  band  a smaller 
female  figure  (Texier,  pi.  231).  At  right  angles  to 
this  group  is  a male  figure  leaning  on  a staff,  to 
whom  a female  brings  an  offering.  On  bis  other 
side  is  a smaller  draped  male  figure.  Two  tombs 
excavated  in  the  rock  at  Telmessus, — one 
having  a Doric  and  the  other  an  Ionic  fa9ade, 
having  been  referred  to,  the  lecturer  suggested 
that  the  interior  arrangement  of  these  rock 


tombs  might  throw  some  light  upon  the 
probable  internal  arrangement  of  such  struc- 
tures as  the  Tomb  of  Mauaolus.  The  evidence 
afforded  by  the  tombs  of  Etruria  aud  other  parts 
of  Italy  was  also  useful  in  this  connexion.  At 
Tloa,  a city  of  remote  antiquity,  situate  near  the 
River  Xanthos,  and  discovered  by  Sir  Charles 
Fellows,  there  was  a most  interesting  tomb 
with  a tetrastyle  portico,  which  was  curiously 
left  unfinished.  Inside  the  portico,  on  the  left 
hand,  was  a relief,  also  unfinished,  having  for 
its  subject  Bellerophon  slaying  the  Chimccra, 
and  there  were  animals  on  each  side  of  the 
doorway.  Tlos  or  Tros  was  said  to  have 
been  the  progenitor  of  the  Trojans,  and 
there  must  have  been  some  connexion 
between  the  Trojans  and  Lycia;  for  Homer 
told  us  of  two  Lycian  heroes,  Glaukos  and 
Sarpedon.  A rock-tomb  at  Pinara  was  next 
described.  It  had  a pediment  and  portico.  On 
the  right-hand  side  was  a seated  female  figure 
receiving  something  from  an  attendant.  On 
the  left-hand  side  were  three  standing  figures. 
Below  the  dentils  was  a frieze ; on  the  left  a 
mounted  figure,  and  several  figures  in  front  and 
behind  Rim  ; on  the  right,  figures  apparently 
dancing,  or  warriors  escorting  captives.  In- 
side the  portico,  on  the  opposite  walla,  were 
views  of  cities  (Fellows,  p.  141).  According 
to  Spratt,  the  ruins  of  Pinara  are  the  most 
considerable  in  Lycia.  Tbe  Lycians,  according 
to  Stephanus,  called  all  round  things  “ Pinara,” 
and  Spratt  reports  tbe  existence  of  an  almost 
cylindrical  hill  there.  Pinara  was  a colony 
from  Xanthos. 

Professor  Newton’s  next  lecture,  to  be  de- 
livered this  Friday,  tbe  Stbinst.,  will  be  on  the 
great  inscribed  stele  of  Xanthos,  of  the  four 
sides  of  which  there  are  casts  in  the  British 
Museum. 


POLICE  AND  FIRE  BRIGADE  STATIONS, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 

We  illustrate  this  week  the  design  placed 
first  by  Mr.  Worthington,  the  architectural 
assessor  retained  by  the  Committee  to  advise 
on  the  merits  of  the  drawings  sent  in  for  this 
competition.  The  instructions  to  architects 
were  for  a combined  Police  and  Fire  Brigade 
Station,  with  residences  for  two  superinten- 
dents and  barrack  accommodation  for  con- 
stables and  firemen  above ; the  cost  of  the 
building  not  to  exceed  7,000L 

The  amount  of  accommodation  required,  and 
the  limited  area  of  tbe  site,  necessitated  tbe 
utmost  economy  of  space  in  tbe  internal  arrange- 
ment of  the  building.  The  Fire  Brigade  portion 
of  the  building  is  designed  with  a -view  to 
general  convenience  and  a quick  dispatch  in 
case  of  fire. 

The  building  will  be  carried  out  in  red  brick 
with  stone  dressings,  and  will  bo  roofed  with 
Westmoreland  green  slates. 

Mr.  A.  B.  Gibson,  tbe  author  of  the  design, 
has  received  instructions  to  complete  the  work- 
ing drawings,  and  the  building  will  be  com- 
menced in  the  early  part  of  the  year. 

The  other  design  which  we  illustrate  was 
submitted  under  the  motto  “Ad  Rem,”  and  was 
selected  for  the  second  place,  conjointly  with 
that  of  Messrs.  Clark  & Moscrop,  of  Darlington. 
In  the  Fire  Brigade  Station,  on  the  first-floor, 
are  placed  apartments  for  married  and  single 
firemen,  baths,  and  lavatories.  On  the  base- 
ment are  the  lanndries  for  both  departments, 
&c.  The  roof  is  an  asphalted  flat  for  drying 
the  hose,  above  which  rises  the  watch  tower 
which  is  a feature  somewhat  necessitated  b 
reason  of  the  hose  hoist. 

In  the  police  department,  on  the  first  floor, 
is  the  general  mess-room  and  its  adjuncts, 
billiard-room,  library  and  sitting-room,  and 
cleaning-room,  with  bed-rooms  in  the  attics. 


THE  EASTER  SEPULCHRE  IN 
HECKINGTON  CHURCH. 

This  Easter  Sepulchre  possesses  special  inte- 
rest, apart  from  tbe  comparative  rarity  of 
examples  in  England,  in  its  great  elaboration 
and  unusual  design.  The  artist  seems  to  have 
purposely  disjointed  the  architectural  features 
of  the  upper  part  in  order  to  emphasise  tbe 
value  of  the  long  flowing  lines  in  tbe  foliage. 
The  crockets  and  small  grotesques  are  very 
similar  to  tbe  carvings  on  the  screen  at  Lincoln 
Cathedral,  a likeness  which  the  figure-sculpture 
does  not  possess. 
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THE  BISHOP’S  HOUSE,  NORTHAMPTON. 

, The  house  now  in  course  of  erection  by  the 
I R.C.  Bishop  of  Northampton,  as  a residence  for 
h himself  and  his  sucoessors,  has  been  carefully 
I designed  upon  lines  laid  down  by  the  Bishop, 

1 after  due  consideration  of  the  wants  of  the 
I:  diocese.  The  site,  which  has  been  newly  pur- 
r chased,  adjoins  the  Cathedral  grounds.  The 
I'house  is  so  planned  that  the  principal  rooms 
i:face  the  south  and  west,  and  will  be  connected 
I with  the  cathedral  by  a cloister  and  sacristy 
’:for  the  Bishop,  shown  in  the  view,  but  not  yet 
i commenced. 

[ Tlie  rooms  are  spacions  and  lofty,  the  ground 
: floor  being  12ft.  Gin.  in  clear  height.  The 
;■  floor-line  is  raised  well  above  the  ground-line, 

: and  the  whole  area  is  provided  with  a base- 
I ment,  and  covered  with  concrete  as  a security 
uagainst  damp.  The  walls  are  thick-faced  with 
‘local  stone,  and  lined  with  brickwork  ; the  roof 
. vrill  be  tiled ; the  corridors  are  to  be  paved  with 
utiles,  bedded  on  concrete  arches,  the  whole  con- 
fstruction  being  of  the  most  solid  and  durable 
nature. 

!.  A general  effect  has  been  aimed  at  in  the 
‘design  which  would  be  well  in  harmony  with 
: the  cathedral  and  adjoining  convent,  but  with 
I a more  domestic  character.  The  chapel  is 
iimarked  on  the  exterior  by  a concentration  of 
ornament,  and  the  whole  of  the  detail  and 
.fittings  of  the  interior  have  been  specially 
(designed  in  the  same  spirit. 

I The  general  contractor  is  Mr.  Robert  Fin- 
gnegan,  of  Northampton ; the  contractor  for  the 
ymasonry,  Mr.  F.  G.  Anstoy ; the  clerk  of  the 
iwoi’ks,  Mr.  P.  Shaw.  Thewhole  is  being  carried 
out  from  the  designs  and  under  the  superin- 
itendence  of  the  architect,  Mr.  S.  J.  Nicholl. 


be  noticed  the  method  of  water  supply.  Between 
each  stable,  in  the  inside  thereof,  is  an  open 
tank,  built  half  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall, 
from  which  the  men  obtain  water  dii’ect,  with- 
out splashing  or  loss  of  time.  These  tanks  are 
all  served  from  a central  one.  By  the  arrange- 
ment the  water  reaches  the  horses  at  an  average 
level  temperature  throughout  the  year,  which  is 
a most  desirable  thing  to  secure. 

The  buildings  [were  designed  by  Mr.  John 
Elliott  Reeve,  architect,  of  Liverpool,  and  the 
entire  work  has  been  recently  carried  out  under 
his  superintendence. 
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NEW  STABLES,  SEPTON  PARK, 
LIVERPOOL. 

‘ _ O.VE  of  the  many  petty  worries  of  fashionable 
life  is  the  administrative  paraphernalia  con- 
laected  with  " keeping  a carriage.”  The  bother 
of  the  horses  periodically  falling  ill,  each  time 
on  the  very  day  yon  most  especially  wanted 
;hem;  the  anxiety  of  damaging  the  market 
value  of  the  beasts  by  late  hours  in  the  cold 
!indwet;  the  high  jinks  of  an  intemperate  or 
dishonest  coachman  (recommended  to  you, 
ioubtless,  as  an  A 1 in  the  coachman  world)  j 
■ho  mysterious  and  expensive  ways  of  forage- 
■iontractors,  veterinary  surgeons,  and  livery 
oailora,  all  make  up  a sum  total  of  botheration 
ind  annoyance  which  hundreds  of  people  have 
round  quite  past  endurance. 

This  has  led  many  gentlemen  of  average 
lueans  to  buy  their  own  vehicles  and  have  them 
aoreed  and  attended  to  at  livery-stables.  The 
mimals  are  guaranteed  to  be  always  in  good 
lealth  and  at  hand,  the  men  likewise  j and  the 
'early  cost  can  well  be,  for  obvious  reasons, 
nuch  under  that  of  amateur  horse-keeping,  and 
•et  yield  a good  profit  to  the  stable-keeper. 

• What  is,  however,  wanted  in  order  to  let  the 
(lublic  have  a fair  trial  of  this  less  harassing 
nd  more  economical  way  of  keeping  a carriage 
3 for  large  livery  establishments  to  be  built  in 
he  various  centres  of  fashion,  specially  designed 
'or  the  particular  work  required.  The  experi- 
nent,  we  hear,  is  being  tried  in  Liverpool  on 
his  scale  by  Mr.  Wilson,  a well-k-nown  horse- 
ealer  of  that  town.  He  has  erected  for  tho 
:uiposG  a building,  of  which  we  give  this  week 
n illustration  of  the  ground-plan  and  a view  of 
ne  of  the  elevations.  It  is  situated  in  the 
efton  Park  district,— the  Belgravia  of  Liver- 
ool, — so  the  site  is  a good  one  for  the  under- 
Some  idea  of  the  size  of  the  structure 


The  seventh  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Insti- 
tute for  tho  present  session  took  place  on 
Monday  evening  last,  Mr.  Horace  Jones,  the 
president,  in  the  chair. 

The  late  Mr.  J.  H.  Parker. — Mr.  Macvicar 
Anderson  (hon.  secretary)  said  that  since  they 
had  last  met  a well-known  name  had  been  re- 
moved by  death  from  their  list  of  members.  It 
was  not  customary,  nor  was  it  his  desire,  to  enter 
into  any  particulars  or  details,  but  it  would  not 
be  seemly  if  a man  so  well  known  as  John  Henry 
Parker  were  to  be  allowed  to  pass  away  with 
merely  the  usual  official  obituary  announcement. 
Mr.  Parker  was  born  in  1806,  and  succeeded  to 
the  business  of  his  father  as  bookseller  and 
publisher  in  Oxford.  In  1836  he  published  a 
book  known  to  all  students  of  architecture, — 
the  “ Glossary  ” of  English  Architecture, — 
which  showed  a vast  amount  of  industry  and 
research.  This  was  succeeded  by  many  other 
works  in  subsequent  years.  Mr.  Parker  at  the 
time  of  his  death  was  President  of  the  Archi- 
tectural Society  of  Oxford,  Vice-president  to 
the  English  and  American  Archmological 
Society  of  Rome,  and  was  one  of  the  very  few 
Honorary  Members  of  the  Institute.  Thus  had 
closed  the  career  of  one  who,  in  his  day  and 
generation,  had  done  much  good  for  the  increase 
of  knowledge  in  connexion  with  architecture 
and  art.  It  was  with  great  regret  that  he  Lad 
to  announce  the  decease  of  Mr.  Parker. 

Pugin  Travelling  Studentship. — The  Chairman 
announced  that  the  Pugin  Travelling  Student- 
ship had  been  awarded  to  Mr.  Joseph  Gibbons 
Sankey,  36,  Maitland  Park,  Haverstock  - hill, 
there  having  been  seven  candidates. 

The  Godwin  Bxirsary. — It  was  also  announced 
that  the  Godwin  Bursary  had  been  competed 
for  by  36  candidates,  aud  had  fallen  to  Mr. 
Frederick  Richard  Farrell,  32,  Craven-street, 
Strand. 

This  Year’s  Royal  Gold  Medallist . — The  Chair- 
man said  that  the  Council  proposed  to  submit 
the  name  of  Mr.  Wm.  Butterfield,  architect  of 
All  Saints’,  Margaret-street;  of  Keble  College, 
Oxford,  and  various  other  colleges  and  domes- 
tic buildings,  to  her  Majesty  the  Queen,  as  the 
recipient  of  the  Royal  Gold  Medal  for  the  cur- 
rent year.  While  honour  would  be  conferred 
upon  Mr.  Butterfield  in  receiving  the  medal,  he 
would  also  confer  honour  upon  it,  and  upon  the 
Institute,  by  accepting  it.  [The  announcement 
was  received  with  much  applause.] 


iking. 

lay  be  gained  by  the  fact  that  the  floor-s"pace 
5vers  over  4,000  square  yards.  The  carriages 
re  taken  up  on  a lift  to  the  first  floor,  and  the 
onyeniences  for  doing  so  are  such  that  the 
ehicles  will  keep  their  smart  newness  much 
•nger  than  they  possibly  could  in  any  ordinary 
-fivate  town  coach-house. 

Full  dressing-room  accommodation  has  been 
'ovided  for  the  staff  of  men  who  are  going  to 
ipersede  the  troublesome  “family  coachman,” 
id  we  understand  that  a firm  of  tailors  in  the 
wn  has  contracted  to  supply,  not  simply  a 
^ery  for  each  of  them,  but  an  assortment 
liveries  for  gentlemen  to  choose  from,  so 
at  each  customer  can  have  a distinct  family 

The  stables  are  furnished,  it  is  believed,  with 
ery  fitting  and  modern  improvement  which 
.8  yet  been  brought  out.  Amongst  these  may 


REVIEW  OF  THE  EDUCATION  AND  POSITION  OF 

ARCHITECTS  IN  FRANCE  SINCE  THE  YEAR  1671. 

Mr.  William  H.  White,  Secretary  of  the 
Institute,  then  read  a paper  bearing  the  above 
title.  He  said  that  although  much  had  been 
done  to  establish  academies  in  France  before 
Jean-Baptiste  Colbert  became  Minister  of  State, 
he  was  still  considered  to  be  the  founder  of  the 
academical  system,  which  had  passed  scatheless 
through  periods  of  monarchical  disorder,  general 
confusion,  and  revolutionary  tumult,  which  had 
been  overturned  for  a time,  set  up  again  by  the 
nation,  consolidated  by  successive  reforms,  and 
recently  developed  by  wise  and  generous 
measures.  The  French  Academy  was  instituted 
iu  1635  under  Cardinal  Richelieu,  but  to  Colbert 
was  due  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and 
Science,  and  he  first  established  the  Academy 
of  Architecture.  In  1661  the  French  king 
ordered  that  prizes  should  be  given  to  those 
who  succeeded  be.?t,  promising  that  a 
certain  number  of  young  men  should  be 
sent  to  Rome  at  the  royal  cost,  and  who, 
on  their  return,  should  be  employed  upon 
the  royal  buildings.  At  the  same  time  he  com- 
manded that  through  the  means  of  public 
lectures  the  sciences  necessary  to  the  study  of 
architecture  should  be  taught,  and  what  these 
were  must  bo  learned  from  an  examination  of 


Blondel’s  course  of  lectures.  When  they 
remembered  tho  state  of  French  and  English 
society  in  the  latter  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  what  was  the  condition  of  the 
great  mass  of  roankindin  the  different  countries 
of  Europe,  it  was  impossible  to  regard  tho 
literary  performances  of  Blondel,  Perrault, 
Felibien,  and  others,  with  other  than  sentiments 
of  admiration  and  humility.  The  acknowledged 
excellence  of  many  of  the  public  buildiugs, 
executed  throughout  France  during  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries  was  largely  due 
to  the  influence  of  the  Academy  of  Architecture, 
and  to  the  wise  control  exercised  by  successive 
Ministers  of  State.  Nowhere  was  this  better  shown 
than  in  the  orders  to  Perrault  to  report,  amongst 
other  things,  upon  the  quality  of  the  stones  used 
in  the  churches  of  Paris  and  its  environs.  So 
thoroughly  had  this  been  done,  that  M.  Viollet 
le  Due  had  stated  that  time  had  only  confirmed 
the  observations  made  in  the  Academician’s 
report.  Mr.  White  next  referred  to  the 
charters  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Architecture 
in  1717  and  1776.  A generation  of  rococo  had 
come  and  gone  when  Voltaire  wrote  his  famous 
letter,  “Des  Embellishnients  de  Paris,”  in  1749. 
Nevertheless,  the  architects  were  neither  un- 
skilful nor  inactive,  though  the  style  might  be 
burdened  by  misplaced  ornament,  and  the 
Academy  was  producing  no  better  adaptation  of 
ancient  architectui’e  than  it  had  hitherto  done. 
It  was  recorded  that  iu  St.  Petersburg,  Berlin, 
and  other  places,  the  principal  architect  was 
then  a Frenchman.  The  fresh  lease  of  the 
patent  presented  to  tho  Academy  in  1775 
declared  that  it  should  be  composed  of  Acade- 
micians who  were  architects,  of  Associates  who 
should  be  non-professional,  and  of  Correspond- 
ents or  Associates  who  should  be  both  native  and 
foreign.  The  Academicians  were  divided  into 
two  classes,  each  of  sixteen  members,  the  Hon. 
Associates  to  be  sixteen,  chosen  from  persons 
who,  without  professing  architecture,  were 
distinguished  by  their  knowledge  of  it  or  tho 
allied  arts,  and  a rank  was  allotted  to  them 
between  the  first  and  second  classes  of  Acade- 
micians. The  Revolution,  which  suppressed  all 
academies,  served  to  restore  the  development 
of  French  supremacy  in  the  arts.  On  the  23rd  of 
August,  1795,  the  National  Institute  of  France 
was  founded  by  a decree  of  the  Republic.  It 
was  to  be  composed  of  144  members  residing 
in  Paris,  and  the  same  number  of  Associates 
scattered  over  the  provinces.  In  1816  the 
ficole  des  Beaux-Arta  was  organised.  Each 
academy  was  allowed  independent  action  and 
free  disposal  of  its  grants.  Since  then  the 
Institute  of  France  had  consisted  of  five 
academies,  one  of  which  was  tho  Academy 
of  Fine  Arts,  which  was  composed  of  four- 
teen painters,  eight  sculptors,  eight  archi- 
tects, four  engravers,  with  ten  important 
Academicians,  ten  foreign  Associates,  and  a 
corresponding  Secretary.  In  course  of  time  the 
Government,  recognising  tho  necessity  of 
possessing  some  central  institute  iu  which 
architecture  could  he  taught,  set  apart  certain 
rooms  in  the  College  des  Qnatre  Nations.  The 
^cole  des  Beaux-.^'ts  may  bo  said  to  date  its 
existence  from  the  beginning  of  this  century, 
when  the  present  buildings  were  commenced. 
The  Ordinance  of  Louis  XVIII.,  which  deter- 
mined the  rules  of  the  new  school,  'divided  the 
section  of  Architecture  into  two  classes,  leaving 
the  direction  of  the  school  in  the  hands  of  the 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts.  This  lasted  until  1863, 
when  a decree  of  Napoleon  III.  virtually  sepa- 
rated the  school  from  the  Academy,  setting  up 
the  former  as  an  independent  institution  under 
the  immediate  control  of  the  State.  The 
adjudication  of  the  Grand  Prii  de  Rome  was 
taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Academy,  and 
had  to  be  decided  by  nine  members  for 
painting,  nine  for  sculpture,  nine  for  archi- 
tecture, five  for  plate-engraving,  and  five  for 
engraving  of  medals  and  gems.  Mr.  White 
next  quoted  the  rules  of  the  schools.  The 
section  of  architecture  was  divided  into  two 
classes,  without  a limit  being  put  on  the 
number  of  students.  A diploma  was  granted 
by  the  school,  and  for  the  Grand  Prize  of 
Rome  only  Frenchmen  were  allowed  to  com- 
pete. The  conditions  were  very  simple.  In 
March  of  every  year  a preliminary  trial  took 
place,  tho  candidates  having  to  make  a 
sketch  in  twelve  hours.  From  the  best  of 
these  sketchers  tho  jury  selected  twenty-five, 
who  had  to  undergo  a second  ordeal,  consisting 
iu  making  another  sketch  in  twenty-four  hours. 
From  these  last  ten  were  chosen,  entering  en 
loge  for  several  days.  Three  candidates  were 
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then  premiated,  the  first  obtaining  a gold  medal 
and  leaving  early  in  the  following  year  for  the 
Academy  at  Rome,  while  the  other  two  also  gained 
medals.  At  Home  the  student  had  a bed-room 
and  private  studio  allotted  to  him.  He  was 
compelled  to  conform  to,  the  rules  of  the 
Academy,  and  to  submit  to  the  orders  of  the 
director,  but  so  long  as  he  fulfilled  his  obliga- 
tions in  the  matter  of  drawings,  little  restraint 
was  put  upon  his  actions.  On  the  return  of  the 
student  from  Rome  he  got  professional  employ- 
ment in  some  of  the  public  buildings  in  course 
of  construction.  Mr.  White  continued  that  he 
had  been  describing  a system  of  organisation 
totally  foreign  to  this  country.  It  might  be 
said  that  the  Great  Prize  of  Rome  could  be 
gained  by  only  a few  men,  and  that  it  was  in 
most  cases  a chimera  to  those  who  competed 
for  it.  Yet  the  pursuit  of  this  chimera  kept 
500  students  on  the  benches  of  the  schools  for 
ten  years,  and  those  who  did  not  succeed  in 
gaining  the  Grand  Prix  found  themselves  good 
painters,  good  sculptors,  and  good  architects. 
The  student  at  Rome  also  made  what  our  grand- 
fathers called  the  “Grand  Tour,”  and  brought 
back  in  bis  portfolio  not  mere  bright-coloured 
sketches,  but  genuine  architectural  drawings, 
such  as  delighted  the  English  masters  of  an 
earlier  day.  The  advantages  of  the  system 
were  patent,  and  the  magnificent  results  could 
be  judged  by  a study  of  the  national  edifices  of 
eminence  in  France.  Many  people  in  France, 
and  a much  greater  number  in  this  country, 
were  satisfied  that  state-supported  academies 
and  schools  were  mere  derelicts  of  Protection  : 
but,  to  his  mind,  the  difference  between  a body 
of  architects  under  the  Academy  system  which 
had  flourished  in  Paris,  and  those  left  to  pickup 
knowledge  in  a speculative  scramble  for  employ- 
ment, was  not  unlike  the  difference  between  an 
army  of  soldiers  fit  to  take  the  field,  and  a 
scratch  gathering  of  men  with  muskets.  If  any 
plea  were  needed  at  the  present  time  io  favour 
of  English  architects  possessing  early  in  life  a 
scholarly  acquaintance  with  the  French  tongue, 
it  might  be  found  in  the  existence  of  the 
splendid  literature  which  during  the  last  250 
years  had  helped  to  raise  France  to  artistic 
eminence  ; and  it  might  be  found  in  the  pleasure 
and  profit  to  be  derived  from  the  true  appre- 
ciation of  the  fiue  understanding,  the  polite 
consideration,  the  charm  of  manner,  with  which 
men  of  science  and  letters  in  that  country 
treated  the  noble  subject  of  architecture.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  anything  could  add  to  the 
depression  which  a reference  to  architecture 
occasioned  amongst  similar  kinds  of  people  in 
England,  it  might  be  found  in  the  avowed 
opinions  of  many  eminent  men,  successful  in 
their  own  walks  of  life.  In  France  each 
Academy  in  turn  presided  over  the  whole 
Institute,  M.  Gounod,  the  composer,  being 
president  last  year.  Men  of  science  and  art 
occupied  a position  in  France  to  which 
there  was  nothing  comparable  in  this  country. 
This  had  grown  out  of  the  system  which 
had  prevailed  for  two  centuries,  by  which 
the  monuments  of  Greece  and  Rome  had 
been  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  French- 
men, and  had  conferred  upon  them  an  inherit- 
ance which  enabled  the  little  Republic  to  divide 
with  Imperial  Rome  the  homage  of  the  modern 
world. 


design  the  student  had  to  attend  en  loge,  and 
in  the  course  of  twelve  hours  to  complete  the 
design,  taking  a tracing  to  work  out  in  the 
atelier  of  his  patron,  and  to  obtain  his  advice 
on  the  various  modifications.  At  the  same 
time  he  was  not  permitted  to  depart  from  the 
design  in  any  material  way.  At  first  sight  of  a 
large  studio  with  150  students,  it  might  seem 
impossible  for  busy  men  to  give  the  time  to 
the  students  which  wouldhe  necessary;  but  that 
was  not  required  in  the  French  atelier.  As 
there  were  naany  men  who  might  not  obtain  the 
prize  of  Romo  without  studying  for  ten  or  more 
years,  there  were  always  in  each  atelier  a num- 
ber of  men  of  different  stages  of  power.  The 
Professor  gave  his  time  only  to  the  seniors, 
while  the  seniors  gave  advice  to  the  juniors, 
that  there  was  an  accumulated  mass  of 
advice.  Each  man  was  in  friendly  rivalry  with 
his  brother  students,  and  each  atelier  was  in 
rivalry  with  the  others,  and  therefore  they  all 
worked  together  to  raise  the  character  of  the 
designs.  It  was  impossible  to  describe  the  ex- 
traordinary effect  of  this  system  of  emulation, 
and  no  possible  mastership  in  a school  could 
produce  such  results  in  so  short  a time. 
This  year  for  the  first  time  there  had  been 
competition  at  our  own  Royal  Academy, 
somewhat  similar  to  those  in  the  French 
schools, — the  painters,  sculptors,  and  architects 
competing  together  for  a design  for  a wall 
painting;  and  although  the  painters  were  at 
present  too  strong  for  them,  he  was  not  without 
hopes  that  the  prize  would  occasionally  be 
wrested  from  the  painters  by  the  architect 
students.  One  of  the  great  difficulties  they 
experienced  in  their  offices  in  this  country  was 
the  absolute  ignorance  of  drawing  in  the  case 
of  the  young  men  at  first,  but  in  France  this 
was  not  so.  Almost  every  young  man  studied 
drawing,  and  in  every  province  there  were 
schools  of  drawing  formed  at  the  expense  of  the 
Government,  and  it  was  certain  that  some  of 
the  evenings  of  the  student  would  have  been 
spent  there  in  gaining  preliminary  knowledge. 
The  result  of  carrying  on  the  school  from  the 
time  of  Blondel  was  that  the  tradition  of  the 
designs  had  been  kept  up,— that  tradition  which 
in  England  was  stopped  by  the  death  of  any  of 
the  great  masters.  Men  studied  up  to  the  age 
of  thirty,  went  to  Rome,  and  came  back  at 
thirty-five  with  scarcely  any  idea  of  construc- 
tion beyond  tbe  broadest  principles,  and  with- 
out any  economical  knowledge  of  material. 
But  tbe  Government  recognised  that  the  man 
who  had  sacrificed  so  much  of  his  time  to  tbe 
fine  arts  had  a great  claim  on  the  assistance  of 
the  State,  so  that  he  was  invariably  appointed 
to  some  public  place  where  there  were  clerks  of 
works  or  building  inspectors  from  whom  to  pick 
up  bis  practical  knowledge.  Mr.  Spiers  con- 
cluded by  proposing  a vote  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
White  for  his  excellent  paper. 

Mr.  Arthur  Cates  referred  to  the  recent  in- 
troduction of  the  examination  for  the  Diplome 
(VArchitecte.  This  was  a point  of  great  value, 
and  one  to  which  this  Institute  might  well 
address  itself.  He  hoped  when  Mr.  White  s 
paper  was  published  he  would  give  iu  the  ap- 
pendix some  details  of  this  examination.  As 
long  ago  as  1854-5  the  Architectural  Associa- 
ticn  was  much  agitated  upon  this  question^  of 
the  diploma  of  an  architect,  the  members  being 
then  willing  to  submit  to  an  examination  in 
order  to  obtain  some  sort  of  certificate  as  to 
their  professional  merits  and  attainments.  At 
that  time  M.  Adolph  Lance  had  published  several 
articles  on  the  subject,  and  in  1855  Mr.  Tite, 


it  was  a “mere  surveyor’s  examination”;  but 
there  was  not  a single  item  in  t-he  whole  cur-^ 
riculum  which  it  was  not  necess-ary  for  thej 
architect  to  be  familiar  with.  He  only  regrettedsj 
it  was  not  far  more  extended,  following  the 
lines  which  were  now  laid  down  by  the  ficole. 
des  Beaux-Arts.  Mr.  Cates  seconded  tbe  votol 
of  thanks  to  Mr.  White.  ^ 

Mr.  E.  C.  Robins  said  he  had  lately  viaited'i 
Germany,  where  he  found  architecture  taught, 
most  effectively.  There  were  professors  of  it,  j 
from  the  fine-art  and  practical  points  of  view,.'j 
in  every  college  and  technical  school,  and  the:; 
drawings  he  inspected  struck  him  as  beingJ 
of  great  excellence.  Every  drawing  prepared^ 
by  the  students  showed  the  treatment  of  thej 
constructional  portions,  the  calculation  of  theij 
strengths  of  the  materials  being  put  as  ant 
appendix  at  the  bottom  of  tbe  drawing.  The] 
result  of  ail  this  was  most  satisfactory.  ] 

Professor  Kerr  said  he  would  like  to  move 
the  adjourument  of  the  discussion.  A veryi 
important  national  question  had  been,  raised, 
and  they  bad  before  them  two  great  points, 
viz.,  whether  in  this  country  something  could: 
not  be  done  to  advance  their  organisation  aa| 
an  artistic  profession;  and,  secondly,  whethei'i 
the  time  had  not  arrived  when  they  shouldj 
take  a new  step  in  a fresh  direction  as  regards! 
the  conditions  of  an  architect. 

Colonel  Lenox-Prendergast,  Hon.  ABSOciate,^ 
seconded  the  motion  for  the  adjournment  of  thdj 
discussion,  which  was  carried.  , 

The  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  White  was  then] 
passed,  and  the  proceedings  terminated.  ^ 


The  Chairman,  in  inviting  discussion,  said  that 
the  paper  they  had  heard  was  a charming,  com- 
plete, and  comprehensive  essay.  Embodying  as 

it  did  BO  much  in  so  small  a apace,  it  would  - ^ . 

afford  the  members  plenty  of  room  for  thought  then  president  of  tbe  Institute,  expressed  Ins 


and  consideration 

Mr.  R.  Phene  Spiers  considered  it  would  be 
valuable  to  go  slightly  more  into  detail  as  to 
the  operations  of  the  French  Academy,  in  which 
he  had  studied  in  France, — with  regard  more 
especially  to  the  peculiar  system  organised  there 
fisr  the  teaching  of  students  in  architecture. 
Mr.  White  bad,  perhaps,  not  drawn  sufficient 
attention  to  the  question  of  the  free  ateliers. 
Mention  had  been  made  of  certain  free  ateliers 
which  had  been  started  probably  with  the 
cognisance  of  the  schools.  The  students  in 
many  cases  clubbed  together  and  appointed  a 
pnfron.  of  their  own.  The  patroii  of  the  ateh'er 
to  which  he  belonged  succeeded  to  another,  and 
other  ateliers  were  formed,  and  in  1863  there 
must  have  been  as  many  as  twenty.  These  had 
no  recognition  in  the  school  except  that  students 
were  allowed  to  add  to  their  names  at  the 
bottom  of  their  drawings  “Pupil  of  M.  So- 
and-So.”  Every  student  was  permitted  to  study 
where  he  liked,  but  in  making  out  a complete 


sympathy  with  the  views  of  the  Association, 
saying  that  the  members  seemed  to  feel  the 
need  of  some  diploma,  as  a recognition  of  their 
attainments.  Mr.  Cates  then  quoted  from  M. 
Lance,  according  to  whom  it  appeared  that 
even  in  France,  as  soon  as  a mason  knew  how 
to  draw  he  gave  himself  out  as  an  “ architect. 
M.  Lance  repelled  most  decidedly  every  propo- 
sition which  would  tend  to  establish  a distinction 
between  the  man  who  was  called  the  purely 
artistic  architect  and  tbe  architect  who  was  the 
constructor,  and  affirming  that  there^was  only 
one  architect.  The  step  which  the  Lcole  had 
taken  with  regard  to  the  examination  for  a 
diploma  was  one  which  interested  this  Institute 
greatly,  because  within  the  last  two  or  three 
years,  after  a struggle  extending  over  twenty- 
seven  years,  they  had  listened  to  the  memo- 
rial of  the  Architectnral  Assaciation,  and  had 
established,  first,  a Voluntary,  and  now  an  Obli- 


THE  SANITATION  AND  , 

RECONSTRUCTION  OP  CENTRAL 
LONDON. 

This  was  the  subject  of  a paper  read  beforok 
the  Society  of  Arts  on  Wednesday  evening  laaW; 
by  Mr.  William  Westgarth.  Commencing  bjl 
referring  to  the  insanitary  condition  and  rapit{i 
growth  of  the  metropolis,  and  to  the  congestecijj 
state  of  the  central  parts,  he  traced  thi’i 
“ chance-medley  ” process  by  which  its  irregulal^ 
streets  were  evolved,  and  argued  that,  althougl^ 
the  London  death-rate  bad  been  materialhb 
reduced  cf  late  years  by  the  improvement  oj 
the  sewerage  and  other  means,  better  thingiii 
even  iu  this  respect  were  to  be  hoped  fop;l 
Coming  to  the  subject  of  “ Central  London  asi!) 
ought  to  be,”  Mr.  Westgarth  continued 
I must  content  myself  with  very  gcner8| 
remarks  on  this  part  of  my  subject;  for: 
although  it  may  be  called  the  most  importamj 
of  all,  as  embodying  the  final  outcome  ol 
result,  it  is  much  too  technical  in  character  folj 
any  closer  treatment  at  ray  hands.  I Bpeal;j. 
however,  as  a London  citizen  of  long  sbandin|ii. 
who  aims  to  rise  to  an  adequate  idea  of  all  tht 
greatness  of  his  adopted  city,  and  who  hd 
been  long  impressed,  and  each  succeeding  yet' 
more  and  more  strongly,  that  its  accommodr 
tions  and  its  general  aspect  fall  utterly  shoii 
of  the  needs  of  its  millions  of  people,  and  of  i'  : 
surpassing  position  in  the  wealth  and  commercfi 
of  the  world. 

I have  spoken  of  the  hap-hazard  direction  cl' 
our  original  City  thoroughfares.  In  this  cori^ 
paratively  limited  area,  with  which  our  projejC 
has  more  especiallv  to  do,  two  chief  centres  stai:  I 
oat  before  us.  The  lesser  of  tbe  two,  comprisiin 
tbe  site  of  St.  Paul's,  I would  distinguish  as  t,  H 
art  centre;  the  greater  being,  of  course,  tht, 
great  centre  of  the  world’s  commerce  aJl» 
finance  which  is  noiv  indicated  as  the  fertijj 
site  of  our  Royal  Exchange  and  Stotl 
Exchange,  of  Lloyd’s,  of  the  Bank  of  Englanjl 
other  chief  banks,  and  “Lombard-street,”'!, 
tbe  Mansion-house,  and  of  the  City  Branch’d 
the  General  Post-office,  with  the  ever-increa8i]j 
marvels  of  its  vast  business.  Isit  too  muchtli 
Loudon  to  claim  that  these  two  chief  centn-: 
should  be  connected  by  tbe  grandest  of  stree.! 
not  merely  of  London,  but  of  the  world  ? Fn  I 
these  centres,  but  especially  from  this  lat:  i 
business  centre,  should  radiate  all  the  chc| 
thoroughfares  of  London.  Sir  Christoplj'j 
Wren,  and  others  after  him,  have  in  vt 
draughted  plans  for  a reconstructed  Londil 
The  Great  Fire'of  two  centuries  ago  might  hi  i 
given  a fitting  opportunity,  but  it  was  il 
availed  of.  To-day,  in  attempting  the  work,l| 
would  not  have  quite  the  same  freedom  of  hi 
ideal,  for  there  are  not  only  the  many 
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)ermeatirig  London.  The  plan  of  a reconsti- 
mted  London  of  to-day  must  be,  therefore,  an 
irtifito-cconomic  contest  mainly  with  reference 
o those  bridges  and  stations. 

Bat  let  me  return  for  a moment  to  the  great 
msiness  centre.  When  our  noble  St.  Panl’s  has 
lieen  “ unstiflod,”  by  concession  of  some  little 
^ore  of  surrounding  breathing-room,  when  we 
nave  the  finest  of  streets  running  from  the 
lioble  cathedral  to  that  other  centre,  what  ought 
ke  to  aspire  to  as  worthy  of  the  latter  ? Our 
tlimate  is  suggestive  of  the  comfort  and  con- 
I'enienco,  to  say  nothing  of  modem  possibilities 
t>f  elegance,  of  the  arcade  form  of  edifice. 

Eeatedly,  as  I stood  under  the  beautiful  new 
cture  of  this  kind  in  central  Milan, — con- 
cted,  too,  as  I was  told,  by  English  enter- 
orise  and  capital, — I have  asked  why  London 
should  be  so  contemptibly  inferior  in  that  way. 
;.f  we,  then,  are  also  to  have  a central  arcade, 
let  us  hope  that  it  is  to  excel  in  magnificence 
Bven  that  of  Milan  by  as  much  as  London  excels, 
]n  population,  wealth,  and  commerce,  her  fair 
rival  of  Northern  Italy. 

But  I have  yet  another  idea  with  regard  to 
btjondon's  grand  business  centre.  It  is  already, 
PIS  we  have  seen,  the  common  meeting-ground 
liiif  many  of  our  leading  city  interests.  I would 
complete,  as  far  as  might  be,  this  central  repre- 
sentative character,  by  providing  accomraoda- 
.ion  for  every  kind  of  institution  with  which  the 
onblic  were  largely  or  frequently  concerned. 
There  would  not,  of  course,  be  full  accomraoda- 
ion  for  all,  but  all  might  “enter  an  appearance,*' 
ind  the  modern  facilities  of  telegraph,  telephone, 
lie.,  would  do  the  rest.  I do  not  limit  this  idea 
;;o  public  institutions,  such  as  Parliament,  the 
iparious  Government  offices,  the  legal  and 
udicial,  the  postal,  the  customs  and  excise, 
md  so  on.  The  chief  trading  interests  might 
j)e  there  also,  inclnding  even  hotels,  theatres, 
fcc.^  The  railways  also,  of  course,  must  enter 
iheir  appearance  here,  and  perhaps  adequate 
:abterrauean  accommodation  might  permit  of  a 
pyonvergence  of  ail  the  lines  to  this  great  centre, 
r When  we  have  once  experienced  the  incredible 
business  facilities  of  this  centralising  ofilciate 
pystem,  we  shall  look  back  with  amazement 
mpou  our  present  utterly  unsystematic  site- 
fccattcring  of  all  these  public  and  business 
[interests,  and  the  time  and  trouble  which  are 
.hue  involved  to  everybody.  Indeed,  I have 
;ong  entertained  the  still  larger  idea,  in  the 
interests  of  economies  and  conveniences  of 
[every  kind,  of  bringing  together  all  the  chief 
ihuhlic  oflSces  into  onegreat  commodious  common 
; }difice.  No  central  site  is  now  possible  for  so 
Cj'ompreheuaive  a structure,  but  a near  suburban 
1 lito  might  still  be  found,  and  a special  railwav 
pliervice  at  nominal  charges  might  bring  these 
Ijiollective  offices,  as  a whole,  much  nearer  to 
j^'ivery  citizen  than  at  present.  Of  course,  any 
nope  for  this  very  disturbing  idea  arises  out  of 
a reconstructing  of  London. 

B I must  now  hasten  through  some  other  chief 
^naiderations  of  a reconstructed  Central 
ijondon.  As  we  are  to  indulge  in  unprece- 
[dented  width  of  our  chief  streets,  we  may  re- 
ipompense  the  sacrifice  of  accommodations  in 
me  direction  by  seizing  upon  more  of  them  in 
.mother;  that  is  to  say,  by  giving  a greater 
ilieight  to  our  new  buildings.  We  have  plenty 
i.)f  room  both  towards  heaven  above,  and  in  the 
j'iarth  beneath,  and  the  modern  facility  of  per- 
*;)etually-going  lifts  will  almost  abolish  weari- 
■lome  staircases.  Let  us  begin  with  our  sub- 
fcereanean.  We  must  eject  all  the  old  poisoned 
tiioi),  and,  in  so  doing,  institute  a new  level  of 
1 'ODstruction.  An  ample  subterranean  will  give 
;is  at  once  business  storage,  and  the  due  facility 
or  availing  of  all  the  progress  of  art  and 
.•■cience  in  the  future,  in  our  lighting,  watering, 
tewerage,  and  the  application  of  energy  or 
^tower  in  all  ways,  without  the  heretofoi'e  in- 
^;es8ant  breaking  np,  over  and  over  auain,  of 
•'Ur  streets. 

Next,  we  have  a lofty  gronnd-floor, — so  lofty 
s to  allow,  without  serious  reduction  of  light 
^ t®nraco  or  upper  promenade, 
nth  bridged  connexions  for  foot  passengers, 

0 as  to  put  an  end  to  those  countless  street 
angers  and  accidents  which  already  cost  to 
suburbs  the  year;y  sacrifice  of 
;/U  lives.  This  level,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
•round,  will  have  its  shops  and  traffic,  to  swell 
'Ut  a remunerative  rent-roll. 

We  continue  our  ascent  through  successive 
oors  of  offices  or  dwellings,  until  the  public 
It  lands  us,  -vvithout  fatigue,  upon  the  roof. 

■}  ere  is  somef.hing  entirely  new  to  London  ex- 
.enence,  and  possibly  to  any  other  as  yet,  but 


entirely  attainable  under  a systematic  recon- 
struction. In  short,  the  roofage  of  our  chief 
streets  is  a public  promenade,  a continuous  park 
or  garden.  The  original  idea  in  this  grateful 
direction  is  due,  I believe,  to  Dr.  Richardson, 
who,  in  removing  the  too  savoury  kitchen  from 
the  very  bottom  of  the  house  to  the  very  top, 
would  have  the  house  surmounted  by  a garden. 
The  chief  or  only  obstacle  in  the  way  of  such 
enjoyments  is  the  difficulty  of  dislodging  the 
ordinary  Englishman  from  his  accustomed  groove 
of  comparative  discomfort.  In  this  time  of  scien- 
tific promise  and  attainment,  we  may  venture  to 
prohibit  smoke  entirely  to  the  new  city.  The 
sanitary  conditions  will  thus  combine  with  the 
scenic  to  give  us,  with  these  “hanging  gardens" 
of  the  modern  Babylon,  a new  era  of  health  and 
enjoyment  for  its  crowd  of  citizens. 

The  project  we  are  now  discussing  involves 
the  turn  over  of  probably  not  less  than  one  hun- 
dred millions  of  money.  How  is  all  that  money 
to^  be  duly  found,  and  how  is  the  great  work, 
with  all  this  great  cost,  to  be  remuneratively 
executed  ? This  may  seem,  at  first  thought, 
the  most  difficult  section  of  the  whole  project. 
But  after  much  consideration  of  the  subject, 
based  on  large  business  experience,  I feel  my- 
self on  surer  ground  and  more  at  home  in  this 
section  of  my  project,  than  in  the  somewhat 
technical  bearings  of  the  other  sections,  to  which 
I have  already  alluded. 

The  great  difficulty  hitherto  in  the  way  of 
the  much-needed  clearing  and  improving  of  the 
congested  centres  of  our  larger  towns  has  been 
the  terrible  amount  of  the  unrecouped  balance 
of  the  cost.  The  famous  Paris  reconstruction 
has  certainly  given  a most  enviable  result,  so 
far  as  regards  improvement,  but  it  has  been  at 
the  cost  of  a very  onerous  heritage  of  City 
debt.  In  proposing,  as  I now  do,  to  execute  all 
the  reconstruction  of  Central  London  without 
any  such  undesirable  heritage,  and  oven  without 
appeal  to  the  State  for  any  pecuniary  help 
whatever,  I must  explain  how  very  differently 
we  are  to  conduct  the  proposed  work  from  the 
methods  adopted  in  Paris  and  elsewhere,  and 
even  in  London  itself,  so  far  as  reconstruction 
has  yet  proceeded. 

A chief  factor  in  the  great  recoupment  ques- 
tion is  what  economists  have  termed  the  “un- 
earned” increment  of  site  value, — of  the  value 
generally  of  our  real  estate,— due  to  the  simple 
effluxion  of  time  in  any  progressive  society 
occupying  a limited  site  area.  The  theory 
which  underlies  this  increment  is  neither  un- 
certain nor  unintelligible,  but  until  quite  recently 
it  was  left  all  but  entirely  to  the  theories  of 
economists,  and  anything  approaching  a practical 
application  of  its  principle  was  hardly  dreamed 
of.  The  past  experience  of  the  advance  of 
London  site  values  and  rentals,  and  more 
especially  of  those  of  the  central  areas  of  the 
City,  indicates  clearly  to  us  now  that  the  cost  ■ 
of  a great  reconstruction  scheme,  such  as  that 
here  proposed,  would  have  been  entirely  recouped 
within  any  thirty  years  of  the  past  of  this 
centnry.  I mean  that  if,  for  instance,  in  the 
year  1854,  such  a great  project  of  reconstruction 
as  I now  suggest  had  been  actually  undertaken, 
the  present  enhanced  values  of  the  expropria- 
tions, had  these  been  held  over  until  now, 
would  have  recouped  the  whole  cost  after  the 
fullest  compensation  at  the  time  to  all  the 
expropriated  parties.  The  practical  question 
for  us  is  as  to  this  “unearned”  increment  of 
value,  or  as  I would  less  invidiously  call  it,  this 
natural  increment,  continuing  to  be  a feature  of 
the  future  as  of  the  past.  Wo  can  hardly  doubt 
that  this  will  be  the  case,  seeing  that  the  causes 
to  which  it  is  assignable  are  still  in  as  full  force 
as  ever;  namely,  the  increase  of  commerce, 
wealth,  and  population,  upon  a site  area  which 
is  itself  inoxtensible. 

We  are  to  bear  in  mind,  however,  with 
regard  to  this  said  future  increment,  that  the 
more  it  is  explained  and  generally  understood, 
the  more  will  the  effect  be  to  convert  future 
value,  by  intelligent  speculative  anticipation, 
into  present  value.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  will  always  still  remain  a substantial 
future  increment,  both  because  the  calculation 
must  ever  be  wanting  in  elements  of  precision, 
at  least,  as  regards  any  particular  cases  of  site 
investment,  and  because  present  values  and 
rentals  will  always  depend  more  upon  the  pre- 
sent scale  and  returns  of  business,  than  upon 
any  speculative  estimate  as  to  what  these  may 
possibly  attain  in  the  next  generation.  And, 
again,  behind  this  prospect  of  recouping  incre- 
ment, we  have  in  store  all  the  additional  value 
of  a resanitated  London,  a value  which,  in  its 


heretofore  unknown  quantity  and  power,  may 
possibly  prove  the  most  secure  and  effective 
factor  of  all. 


ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

At  the  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Association, 
held  on  Friday,  the  1st  inst.  Mr.  Cole  A.  Adams, 
presi'ient,  occupied  the  chair. 

The  Hon.  Sec.,  Mr.  Appleton,  announced  that 
the  next  Saturday  afternoon  visit  of  the 
members  of  the  Association  to  works  in  pro- 
gress would  take  place  to-morrow  (the  9th) 
to  some  new  houses  in  Harrington  - gardens, 
designed  by  Messrs.  Ernest  George  & Peto. 

The  Chairman  referred  in  feeling  terms  to  the 
death  of  Mr.  John  Henry  Parker,  the  eminent 
archeologist.  He  said  Mr.  Parker  had  been  a 
friend  to  all  the  leaders  of  the  Gothic  revival, 
and  his  name  would  live  long  in  the  memory 
of  all  students. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Crace  then  read  a paper  on 
“ Colour  Decoration,”  tho  first  part  of  which 
we  print  on  another  page. 

lu  the  discussion  which  ensued, 

The  Chairman  said  Mr.  Grace  spoke  from  the 
valuable  stand-point  of  experience,  and  was  a 
man  who  had  distinguished  himself  in  the  pro- 
fession which  he  adorned.  He  was  exceedingly 
glad  to  hear  Mr.  Grace  lay  so  much  stress  on 
the  decoration  of  ceilings.  He  had  found 
amongst  those  who  had  not  devoted  much 
attention  to  the  study  of  decoration  that  tho 
invariable  idea  amongst  people  was  that  to 
decorate  a ceiling  was  to  bring  it  down  on  one’s 
head.  There  was  a great  deal  of  trnth  in  the 
remark  that  decoration  in  art  most  be  founded 
on  the  uncommon  sense  of  common  sense,  and 
they  must  treat  the  decoration  as  they  would 
build  a bouse.  A previous  paper  had  raised  a 
discussion  on  “swags,”  or  curved  sprays  of 
foliage  on  flat  surfaces,  and  he  would  like  to 
hear  Mr.  Grace’s  views  on  that  point.  He 
ventured  to  differ  a little  with  Mr.  Grace  on  the 
question  of  gilding.  Ho  believed  that  gold,  as 
a precious  metal,  could  be  employed  sparingly 
and  yet  produce  a brilliancy  which  'was  perfectly 
legitimate.  He  entirely  agreed  with  Mr.  Crace 
in  his  remarks  upon  mosaics.  His  own  feeling 
had  been  often  one  of  disappointment  at  the 
effect  produced  by  mosaics  when  used  in  rere- 
doses and  other  places.  Mr.  Street  had  said  in 
a paper  read  before  tho  Institute  that  mosaics 
should  be  used  on  a large  scale,  and  on  curved 
surfaces  at  a distance  from  the  eye. 

Mr.  Stannus  complimented  Mr.  Crace  on  his 
able  paper.  Referring  to  the  matter  of  the 
festoons  or  swags,  he  ventured  to  think  they 
were  allowable,  especially  when  they  were  near 
the  margin  of  the  ceiling.  Mr.  Crace  bad  laid 
stress  on  the  fact  that  he  wished  to  give  height 
to  the  centre  by  emphasising  the  margin.  The 
result  -would  bo  to  suggest  that  the  ceiling  went 
slightly  up,  and  then  curved  round  in  the  form 
of  a barrel  vault.  In  fanciful  decoration,  such 
as  specimens  in  tho  Pompeian  and  Roman 
manner,  they  would  be  allowed  to  use  the  swag 
festoons.  They  would  not  expect  him  to  go 
into  the  question  of  cupola  decoration,  for 
obvious  reasons ; but  he  was  glad  to  hear 
Mr.  Crace  lay  down  rules  on  that  point  with 
which  he  entirely  agreed.  Ho  would  query 
very  much  whether  it  -was  desirable  to  decorate 
staircases  so  much  as  to  call  attention  to  them, 
especially  when  he  considered  the  number  of 
accidents  that  happened  in  going  up  and  down 
stairs.  Mr.  Crace  had  put  the  matter  well 
when  he  spoke  of  reserving  the  decoration  for 
the  landings.  The  Association  was  much 
indebted  to  a man  like  Mr.  Grace  for  coming 
and  giving  them  the  benefit  of  his  experience 
and  observations,  and  he  had  therefore  much 
pleasure  in  proposing  a vote  of  thanks  to  him. 

Mr.  A.  B.  Pite  remarked  that  colour  was  a 
study  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  architects, 
and  it  was  a subject.free  from  the  control  of  Dis- 
trict Surveyors  and  the  Board  of  Works.  They 
were  in  the  realm  of  artistic  elements  -when  deal- 
ing with  colour,  and  the  right  way  to  study  it 
was  not  in  its  relation  to  bare  architecture,  but 
rather  to  learn  from  nature.  It  was  not  neces- 
sary, in  doing  this,  even  to  travel  to  Switzer- 
land, for  wonderful  lessons  in  colour  could  be 
learned  even  in  London,  as,  for  instance,  from 
the  late  magnificent  sunsets.  Colouring  in 
nature  showed  an  entire  disregard  for  form.* 
They  would  observe  this  in  the  case  of  the 
parrot,  the  bird  of  Paradise,  and  the  quagga, 
which  latter  was  coloured  without  regard  for 


* Mr.  Pite  liad  better  atudy  nature  a little  more  care- 
fully, and  reconsider  bis  statements. — Ed. 
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regularity  of  form.  Colour  was  given  in  nature 
so  that  we  might  enjoy  it  for  itself  and  not  for 
the  forms  with  which  it  was  associated. 

Hr.  J.  G.  Grace,  who  was  called  upon  to 
speak,  said  he  had  little  to  say,  because  his  son 
and  he  were  both  of  one  mindj  but  the  gentle- 
man who  had  last  spoken  had  raised  a spirit 
within  him  which  compelled  him  to  make  a 
few  remarks.  He  admired  what  Mr.  Pite  had 
laid,  because  it  showed  an  independent 
mind,  for  it  required  considerable  spirit 
to  say  that  they  should  use  colour  in- 
dependently of  form.  He  disagreed  with  Mr. 
Pite,  because  colour  could  not  lie  well  applied 
if  it  did  not  in  some  degree  harmonise  with  the 
forms  which  it  sought  to  delineate  and  empha- 
sise. In  this  country  we  neglected  too  much 
the  use  of  colour.  Every  ceiling  might  be  vastly 
improved  in  grace  and  w'ealth  of  tone  and  form 
by  the  proper  application  of  coloured  ornament, 
suitable  to  the  size  of  the  room.  But  the  one 
should  be  applied  in  harmony  with  the  other, 
and  art,  as  applied  to  decoration,  would  add 
very  muih  to  the  appearance,  comfort,  and 
brilliancy  of  the  houses  of  the  present  day. 

Mr.  Millard  had  come  all  the  way  from  Liver- 
pool to  hear  Mr.  Grace’s  paper,  which  he  con- 
sidered excellent  and  really  beyond  all  criticism. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Pratt  thought  that  those  who  had 
listened  carefully  to  Mr.  Grace  would  carry 
away  the  idea  that  they  could  help  the  deco- 
rator very  much  in  his  art  if  they  designed 
their  buildings  with  an  eye  to  their  decoration. 
He  had  not  qnite  gathered  whether  Mr.  Grace 
considered  it  advisable  in  domestic  art  that  the 
ceilings  should  be  treated  with  mouldings,  or 
panelled  in  some  way.  He  seemed  to  convey 
the  idea  that  no  ceiling  could  be  satisfactorily 
treated  in  a small  space  if  it  were  flat  without 
any  relief  at  all.  As  a rule,  when  the  decorator 
was  railed  in,  and  there  was  no  shape  or  form 
of  moulding  in  the  ceiling,  he  was  seldom 
expected  to  put  anything  in  that  way.  Mr. 
Grace  did  not  say  how  he  would  treat  the 
mouldings. 

Mr.  Appleton  thought  that  it  was  a mistake  to 
attempt  to  give  a reason  for  what  we  liked  in 
coloQi-ing,  although,  at  the  same  time,  it  was 
necessary  to  have  certain  rules.  Ho  believed 
that  in  regard  to  colour,  what  was  one  man’s 
meat  would  be  another  man’s  poison. 

The  Ghairman  then  put  the  resolution,  which 
was  carried  by  acclamation. 

Mr.  Grace,  in  reply,  expressed  his  thanks  for 
the  compliment  which  had  been  paid  him.  The 
first  point  raised  bad  been  as  to  the  use  of  fes- 
toons or  swags  on  ceilings.  The  point  of  view 
from  which  Mr.  Stannus  had  treated  it  was 
correct,  if  qualified  to  this  extent,  that  in  some 
cases  there  was  almost  an  impression  of  a 
slightly  curved  ceiling.  All  ceilings  as  they  re- 
ceded from  one  appeared  to  have  the  edge  which 
was  furthest  away  lower  than  the  centre,  unless 
they  were  badly  treated,  and  for  that  reason 
it  was  necessary  to  have  the  direction  of  any 
design  precisely  opposite  to  what  it  would  be  if 
designed  for  a carpet.  In  putting  a monogram 
into  the  border  of  a carpet,  the  bottom  of  the 
letters  must  be  towards  one;  while  if  the  same 
thing  were  done  in  the  edge  of  a ceiling,  it 
could  not  be  done,  for  the  reason  that  the  top 
edges  of  the  letters  must  be  towards  the  centre 
of  the  ceiling.  The  edge  of  the  ceiling  farthest 
from  one  was  for  all  artistic  purposes  the  lower 
edge,  and  in  that  sense  the  use  of  festoons  had 
its  justification.  In  regard  to  tho  amount  of 
decoration  oif  the  staircase,  as  a rule,  the 
average  London  staircase  was  a most  disheart- 
ening thing  to  decorate,  and  the  only  thing  to 
be  done  was  not  to  make  it  worse  than  before. 
If  it  could  be  relieved  a little,  and  an  appear- 
ance of  width  given  without  absolutely  orna- 
menting it,  this  was  probably  the  best  that 
could  be  done.  Mr.  Pite  had  said  that 
in  nature  all  colour  was  disregardful  of 
form,  but  he  (tho  speaker)  could  not  read 
nature  in  the  same  way.  The  forms  of  nature 
and  of  architecture  were  essentially  different, 
and  if  they  took  the  case  of  the  quagga  they 
would  find  the  alternation  of  yellow  and  black 
distributed  systematically  in  opposition  to  the 
direction  of  the  limbs  or  the  length  of  the  body. 
Those  limbs  were  not  like  columns  or  arches; 
they  did  not  represent  mere  stability,  but  were 
moving  things.  And  inasmuch  as  the  surface 
on  which  the  colouring  was  distributed  did  not 
continue  in  tho  same  shape,  the  colour  was  not 
applied  in  geometrical  forms,  which  would  be 
unsuitable,  but  in  such  a way  that  the  altera- 
tion of  the  surface  did  not  matter.  The  dis- 
tribution of  colour  in  the  qnagga  showed,  there- 


fore, that  nature  was  by  no  means  disregardful 
of  form.  In  buildings  there  was  an  opposite 
set  of  conditions,  as  their  elements  gave  the 
impression  of  immovable  stability.  A small 
ceiling  would  bo  better  left  without  division 
than  a large  one.  In  the  latter  case  it  was 
necessary  to  supply  the  place  of  mouldings  by 
some  equivalent  lines  or  divisions. 


THE  INSTITUTION  OP  CIVIL 
ENGINEERS. 

At  tho  ordinary  meeting  on  Tuesday,  the 
5th  of  February,  Sir  J.  ^Y.  Bazalgette,  C.B., 
president,  in  the  chair,  the  paper  read  was  on 
“ Speed  on  Canals,”  by  Mr.  Francis  Roubiliac 
Conder,  M.Inst.C.E. 

The  important  question  of  the  resistance  to 
the  movement  of  vessels  due  to  the  size  and 
form  of  channel,  or  to  the  depth  of  open  water, 
through  which  they  passed,  was  one  as  yet  but 
little  studied.  It  was  only  about  seven  years 
since  the  researches  of  the  late  Mr.  "W.  Froude 
threw  an  entirely  new  light  on  the  relations 
existing  between  speed  and  the  proportions  of 
vessels.  A similar  study  was  desirable  as  to 
the  relations  between  speed,  and  area  and 
form  of  waterway.  It  was  known  that  a great 
loss  of  speed  occurred  when  a steam-vessel 
passed  from  open  water  into  a more  or  leas 
restricted  channel.  Instances  of  this  had  been 
given  in  tho  Proceedings  of  the  Institution 
It  was  also  known  that  a sudden  and  remark- 
able increase  of  speed  accompanied  the  passage 
of  a boat  over  an  increased  depth  of  water, 
even  if  it  were  a mere  ballast-hole  in  the  bed  of 
a river  or  canal.  But  neither  the  ratio  nor 
the  mechanical  cause  of  this  phenomenon  had 
been  clearly  ascertained  by  hydraulic  writers. 
In  the  most  important  inland  navigation  of 
the  day,  that  of  the  Suez  Canal,  the  low  speed 
attained  in  tho  transit  was  one  of  the  causes 
of  the  dissatisfaction  felt  by  the  commercial 
world,  and  the  very  small  capacity  of  the  canal, 
for  transport  was  painfully  evident.  The 
average  speed  at  which  vessels  passed  through 
the  Suez  Canal  in  1882  was  a little  under  two 
miles  per  hour ; and  if  the  speed  were  taken, 
not  for  the  whole  transit,  hut  for  the  portion 
of  time  during  which  the  vessels  were  actually 
in  motion,  it  was  only  5^  statute  miles  per 
hour,  in  the  year  1882.  The  greatest  speed  re- 
corded as  having  been  attained  on  the  canal  by 
any  vessel  since  the  opening  of  tho  route,  was 
8‘016  statute  miles  per  hour,  in  the  year  1870. 

The  cross-section  of  the  Suez  Canal  was  about 
one-half  the  area  on  promise  of  which  the  con- 
cession of  the  enterprise  was  sanctioned  by  the 
Porte  ; being  72  ft.  wide  at  a depth  of  2G  ft.,  in- 
stead, of  l-ii  ft.  wide  at  that  depth.  The  sides 
were  constructed  with  flat  shallow  shoulders, 
the  rush  of  water  over  which  at  once  eroded 
the  slopes,  and  dragged  back  the  vessel  under 
way.  The  sides  were  now  being  gradually  pro- 
tected by  artificial  stone.  If  a cross-section  of 
a semi-elliptical  form  had  been  adopted,  with 
adequate  side-walling,  in  the  first  instance,  for 
an  equal  quantity  of  excavation  below  the 
water-line  to  that  of  the  present  canal  the 
hydraulic  radius  would  have  been  double  what 
it  now  was;  the  resistance  to  propulsion 
would  have  been  proportionately  less ; vessels 
of  4 ft.  greater  draught  of  water  could  have 
passed,  and  traffic  in  both  directions  at  the 
same  time  would  have  been  uniuterrnpted.  By 
giving  a larger  cross-section  of  the  same  scien- 
tific form,  any  conceivable  amount  of  trafiic 
could  be  carried  on.  The  cost  of  the  canal,  as 
constructed,  was  returned  at  143,5851.  per 
mile  for  execution  (to  the  end  of  1882),  and 
56,4961.  per  mile  for  management,  financing,  and 
interest  of  money,  making  200,0811.  per  mile  in 
all.  The  cost,  at  fair  contractor’s  prices,  of 
the  walled  semi-elliptical  canal,  1G3  ft.  wide  at 
the  top,  and  30  ft.  deep,  came  to  80,0821.  per 
mile;  and  that  for  the  large  section,  240  ft. 
wide,  and  30  ft.  deep,  to  112,2801.  per  mile. 
The  area  of  the  present  cross-section  of  the 
canal  was  only  three  times  as  large  as  the  im- 
mersed cross-section  of  such  a vessel  as  the 
TFan-ior.  It  was  impassable  for  modern  vessels 
like  the  City  of  Rome,  or  tho  Alas'ka  (to  say 
nothing  of  the  Great  Eastern),  or  for  any  vessel 
drawing  more  than  24  ft.  9 in.  of  water.  A 
mathematical  calculation  of  the  retardation 
caused  by  back-ciirrent  in  tho  canal  showed 
that  in  the  case  of  such  a vessel  as  the  JVarrior, 
the  retardation  from  this  cause,  due  to  the  small 
size  of  the  Suez  Ganal,  was  such  as  to  reduce  a 
speed  in  the  open  sea  of  14’35G  knots,  to  one  of 
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9'812  knots  per  hour  in  the  canal.  This  ws 
independent  of  the  further  retardation  due  t 
the  bad  form  of  cross-section,  and  also  of  th 
direct  retardation  from  shallowness  and  narrow 
ness,  which  formed  the  subject  of  a separat 
mathematical  investigation. 

The  various  speeds  attained  on  river  an 
canal  navigations  in  different  parts  of  th 
world  had  been  collected,  and  were  shown  i 
a tabular  form.  The  sizes  of  locks ; the  titn 
consumed  in  passing  through  locks,  hydrauli 
lifts,  and  hydraulic  inclined  planes;  and  th 
dates  of  the  River  and  Ganal  Acts  of  Pnrlia 
ment  authorising  improvements  in  the  iiilan 
navigation  of  the  United  Kingdom,  were  als 
tabulated.  The  loss  of  time  at  present  expe 
rienced  was  reduced  to  a function  of  the  change 
of  level  overcome  by  a canal.  The  heights  t 
be  surmounted  by  different  canal  routes  i: 
crossing  England  were  indicated,  and  the  con 
elusion  was  arrived  at  that  by  a scientific  con 
etruction  of  canals  and  the  application  of  steat 
power,  a normal  speed  of  five  miles  per  houi 
which  was  equal  to  the  terminus  to  terminu 
speed  of  the  mineral  trains  on  certain  Englia 
railways,  might  be  readily  attained  on  th 
inland  water-ways  of  the  country.  For  tb 
cost  of  constructing  and  of  working  canals 
reference  was  made  to  the  thirty-seven  page 
of  tho  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  o: 
Canals  in  1883,  contributed  by  the  author  o 
the  paper,  and  to  his  Reports  on  the  Com 
parative  Cost  of  Transport  by  Railway  and  b; 
Canal,  which  were  reprinted  by  that  com 
mittee.  The  cost,  both  of  construction  and  o 
working,  on  the  railways  and  canals  of  th 
United  Kingdom,  France,  Belgium,  and  th 
United  States;  on  the  railways  of  New  Sout 
Wales,  India,  and  Pennsylvania ; on  the  canal 
and  lakes  of  America  by  steam  colliers  and  b 
sea-going  ships,  was  given  in  the  Appendix  t 
the  Report  of  the  Select  Committee ; an 
there  was  a statistical  comparison  between  th 
capital  cost  and  net  earnings  of  the  French  an 
English  railways ; and  of  the  mineral-carryin] 
and  non-mineral  carrying  trunk-lines  amen 
the  latter.  The  cost  of  one-third  of  a penn 
per  ton  of  cargo  per  mile  was  shown  to  pa 
working  expenses,  and  five  per  cent,  interest  o 
capital  for  canal  transport,  being  about  om 
third  of  the  cost  of  corresponding  transport  b 
railway.  The  actual  limit  of  the  work  dot 
on  a double  line  of  railway  in  various  countri( 
was  shown  in  a table,  and  might  be  compare 
with  the  almost  unlimited  capacity  for  traff 
of  a first-class  canal. 


SOCIETY  OF  ENGINEERS. 

The  first  ordinary  meeting  for  the  preset 
year  of  the  members  of  the  Society  of  Euginee! 
was  held  on  Monday  last,  February  4fcb,  at  tl 
Town-hall,  Westminster. 

The  statement  of  accounts  for  1883  was  reai 
after  which  the  President  for  the  past  year,  M 
Jabez  Church,  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  F.G.S.,  &c.,  pri 
aented  the  premiums  of  books  awarded  f( 
papers  read  during  that  year.  These  were  1 
Mr.  George  Bower,  for  his  paper  on  “ Tl 
Bower-Barff  Process  of  Preserving  and  Omi 
menting  Iron  and  Steel  Surfaces”  ; to  Mr.  Chri 
Anderson,  for  his  paper  on  “ The  Feasibility  ar 
Construction  of  Deep-Sea  Lighthouses”  ; ar 
to  Mr.  Hamilton  W.  Pendred,  for  his  paper  c 
“Designs,  Specifications,  and  Inspection  of  Iro: 
work.” 

Mr.  Church  announced  that  Lady  Siemei 
had  kindly  presented  to  the  Society  seven! 
volumes  on  engineering  subjects  from  tl 
library  of  her  late  husband.  Sir  William  Siemen 
in  remembrance  of  his  long  connexion  with  tl 
Society  of  Engineers. 

Mr.  Arthur  Rigg,  the  new  president  fi 
1884,  then  delivered  his  inaugural  addrea 
After  referring  to  the  work  of  tho  pa 
session,  and  stating  that  the  short  education 
courses  of  lectures  commenced  during  the  la 
president’s  term  of  office  showed  the  intere 
taken  by  the  Society  in  the  educatin 
of  engineers,  the  speaker  referred  to  tl 
extended  cosmopolitan  characteristics  of  e 
gineering  at  the  present  time,  and  showed  he 
it  now  embraced  subjects  so  widely  separatf 
as  the  constitution  of  matter  and  the  dynamic 
relationships  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  he 
chemistry  and  other  sciences  are  now  intimate 
related  to  engineering.  Tracing  the  progre 
of  engineering  education  in  England  from  ti 
great  movement  in  Lancashire  in  1839,  whi 
resulted  in  the  establishment  at  Chester  (und 
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liie  late  Rev.  Arthur  Rigg)  of  what  developed 
luto  the  first  engineering  school  in  England,  the 
I peaker  next  showed  how  the  superior  technical 
i;”aining  of  Continental  schools  had  influenced 
I he  English  system,  and  how  now  the  City  guilds 
•ere  as  concerned  to  make  trade  secrets  gene- 
■ illy  known  as  their  predecessors  were  concerned 
' ) keep  them  in  the  knowledge  of  few.  Regard- 
ig  the  older  classical  system,  it  was  stated  to 
ave  produced  a higher  order  of  men,  endowed 
I 'ith  more  real  wisdom  than  any  mere  technical 
raining  can  supply;  and  the  conclusion  was 
i,;3achecl  that  it  would  be  far  better  to  engraft 
iiiohnical  education  on  the  well-tried  system  of 
, ur  ancestors,  as  this  would  be  better  suited  to 
Inglish  temperament,  than  slavishly  copying  a 
bntinental  method,  too  often  destructive  both 

originality  and  genius. 

In  illustration  of  the  all-embracing  character 
Kf  modern  engineering,  the  four  substances, 
• xygcn,  hydrogen,  carbon,  and  iron,  were  passed 
'ii  review;  and  some  of  their  extraordinary 
-hysical  and  chemical  characteristics  were 
iiointedout.  It  was  also  shown  how  easily  the 
jingineer,  in  carrying  out  his  designs,  oan  bend 
be  "inflexible”  laws  of  nature  to  bis  varied 
liequireraents,  simply  by  regulating  the  condi- 
.ions  under  which  they  operate  ; how  the  elec- 
. rical  properties  of  iron,  now  under  investi- 
gation, ai’e  revealing  secrets  related  to  its  inner 
institution ; and  perhaps  to  the  anatomy  of  all 
latter.  It  is  also  bringing  under  prominent 
r.otice  that  mysterious  ether  which  fills  the 
.aores  of  every  substance,  and  apparently  knows 
: 0 bounds  but  the  confines  of  infinity.  This 
•itherial  thing  seems  the  vehicle  through  which 
11  the  powers  of  nature  act,  though  subject 
Itself  to  none  of  theii-laws;  and  to  appreciate 
;s  existence  seems  as  far  removed  from  our 
: lowers  as  to  trace  the  essence  of  life. 

The  President  remarked  on  theories,  that  they 
re  the  only  guiding  lights  by  which  we  cau 
fcienetrate  the  gloom  of  all  that  is  unknown,  and 
I hat  their  value  is  only  so  far  as  they  attain  this 
nd.  The  theorist  deserves  our  gratitude,  and 
I lay  not  bo  blamed  if  his  ideas  become  shattered 
,a  the  dust  for  others  of  wider  scope  and  more 
' 'eneral  application.  Nor  can  we  wonder  at  the 
loietakes  of  science  in  its  greater  generalisations, 
yhen  it  is  so  profoundly  ignorant  of  things  open 
;.o  its  view  on  every  side.  If,  then,  such  things 
J6S0,  it  is  surely  better  than  a great  collection 
jf  undigested  knowledge,  to  possess  more  of 
•risdom  to  apply  such  facts  as  we  really  know  to 
liraotical  account. 


I THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF 
MASTER  BUILDERS. 

' On  Wednesday,  the  30th  of  January,  at  the 
liUexandra  Hotel,  Bradford,  there  was  held  the 
Lrst  meeting  in  that  town  of  the  National 
^sociation  of  Master  Builders  of  Great 
dritain.  The  meetings  of  the  Association  are 
leld  half-yearly  in  different  parts  of  the  United 
■ Sngdom  for  the  transaction  of  general  bust- 
less.  Delegates  were  present  from  London, 
Manchester,  Birmingham,  Liverpool,  Salford, 
•jaucaster,  Leeds,  Bolton,  Huddersfield,  Staly- 
iiridge,  St.  Helen’s,  Northampton,  Hull,  Bristol, 
lllayton,  Macclesfield,  Lincoln,  Warrington, 
■Joncaster,  and  Bradford.  After  the  report 
md  accounts  had  been  passed,  a discussion 
'iTose  with  regard  to  forms  of  contract  and 
•enders,  and  the  mode  of  making  out  quanti- 
ies.  It  was  deckled  to  appoint  a sub-com- 
uittee  to  confer  with  the  committee  of  the 
institute  of  British  Architects  upon  the  point, 
t was  resolved  that  if  aBill  making  it  compul- 
ory  that  certificated  engineers  should  be  pat  in 
barge  of  boilers  on  land  should  be  again  intro- 
luced  into  Parliament  the  eonncil  of  the  Asso- 
•iation  should  take  steps  to  oppose  it.  Mr. 
Stanley  Bhd,  of  London,  was  elected  president 
f the  Association  for  the  forthcoming  year, 
.nd  Mr.  Cowlin,  of  Bristol,  and  Mr.  Neill,  were 
e-elected  vice-presidents.  Mr.  J.  C.  White,  of 
Jverpoo],  was  re-elected  treasurer  for  the 
ear.  The  council  is  comprised  of  the  same 
lembers  as  last  year,  with  the  addition  of 
nother  representative  each  from  Bradford  and 
ilanchester,  the  president  of  each  local  asso- 
aation  being  a member  of  the  council,  ex  officio. 

In  the  evening  the  Bradford  Master  Builders’ 
iSsociation  entertained  the  delegates  to  dinner 
t the  Alexandra  Hotel.  More  than  eighty 
.ersons  sat  down  to  a substantial  repast,  Mr. 
ahn  Beauland,  of  Bradford,  presiding. 

After  dinner  the  customary  loyal  toasts  were 
rank,  and  the  Chairman  proposed  the  toast  of  | 


the  "National  Association  of  Master  Builders.” 
He  said  that  the  association  began  its  existence 
at  Birmingham,  and  had  gradually  increased 
in  importance.  The  benefit  derived  from  the 
Association  in  the  present  day  was  many  times 
greater  than  that  which  accrued  from  it  when  it 
first  started.  He  did  not  wish  it  to  be  understood 
that  the  associations  was  got  up  for  the  purpose 
of  oppressing  tho  men  in  any  way.  Its  aims  were 
just  the  opposite  to  that;  they  were  to  get  the 
men  well  employed,  and  give  them  good  work 
and  wages,  and  preventing  them  from  walking 
about  the  streets  as  they  had  done  in  the  past. 
But  it  was  also  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
unreasonable  men  from  driving  them  into  a 
difficulty,  and  the  Association  had  been  very 
useful  in  that  respect.  He  hoped  that  the 
representatives  of  the  Association  which  met  in 
Bradford  for  the  first  time  under  its  present 
name  would  go  away  satisfied  with  the  Bradford 
builders,  and  that  the  local  associations  would 
be  convinced  that  there  were  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  joining  the  general  one  which 
could  not  be  gained  in  any  other  way. 

Mr.  Stanley  Bird,  of  London,  responded  on 
behalf  of  the  Association,  and  said  that  it  was 
principally  through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Beauland 
that  the  National  Association  had  its  birth.  He 
also  referred  to  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  the  connexion  of  a local  organisations  with 
the  National  Association,  and  pointed  out  that 
after  its  formation,  and  in  his  opinion  to  a great 
extent  as  a result  of  that,  there  had  been  no 
serious  and  general  strikes  in  the  trade.  They 
were  now  frequently  able  to  talk  over  griev- 
ances with  the  men,  and,  by  reason  of  their 
combination,  to  settle  differences  in  an  amicable 
way.  That  was  very  much  better  than  the  pro- 
tracted strikes  which  they  had  had  in  the  past, 
and  which  brought  nothing  but  misery  and  ruin 
to  all  concerned.  After  commenting  upon  the 
change  in  the  attitude  of  the  ai'chitects  towards 
builders,  be  concluded  by  advising  them  to  be 
always  ready  by  means  of  thorough  organisa- 
tion, so  that  if  the  necessity  came  they  could 
meet  either  the  men  or  the  architects. 


THE  HOSPITALS  ASSOCIATION. 

A MEETING  was  held  on  Friday,  the  1st  inst., 
at  tho  Mansion-house,  for  the  purpose  of  esta- 
blishing a Hospitals  Association,  to  consist  of 
gentlemen  connected  with  the  various  branches 
of  hospital  administration,  the  objects  of  which 
should  he  to  facilitate  the  consideration  and 
discussion  of  matters  connected  with  hospital 
management,  and,  where  advisable,  to  take 
measures  to  further  the  decisions  arrived  at, 
and  to  afford  opportunities  for  the  acquisition 
of  a knowledge  of  hospital  administration,  both 
lay  and  medical. 

The  meeting  was  presided  over  in  the  first 
place  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  afterwards  by 
Earl  Stanhope. 

Major  A.  H.  Ross,  M.P.,  chairman  of  the  pro- 
visional committee,  in  an  explanation  of  the 
objects  of  the  association,  said  he  hoped  that 
the  offices  of  the  association  would  act  as  a 
storehouse  where  those  interested  in  hospitals 
might  find  the  plans  of  the  newest  and  best 
systems  of  building,  draining,  and  ventilating 
those  edifices.  Inventors  of  surgical  appliances 
might  submit  their  productions  to  the  associa- 
tion, and  thus  gain  publicity. 

Sir  T.  Fowell  Buxton  moved  the  following 
resolution ; — “ That  in  the  opinion  of  this 
meeting  it  is  desirable  to  establish,  under  the 
name  of  the  Hospitals  Association,  and  on  the 
basis  of  the  constitution  prepared  and  adopted 
by  the  provisional  committee,  an  organisation 
for  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  matters 
connected  with  hospital  management,”  which 
was  seconded  by  Sir  R.  Alcock,  and  eventually 
carried ; and  the  preliminary  arrangements 
were,  by  another  resolution,  entrusted  to  provi- 
sional committees. 


The  Coat  of  the  Rathhaus  at  Vienna. 

According  to  a statement  in  the  Deutsche  Bau- 
zeitung,  the  Municipality  of  Vienna  has  granted 
a farther  sum  of  210,0001.  for  the  completion  of 
the  abdvo  building.  Ic  is,  however,  remarked 
that  this  estimate  includes  internal  work  of  a 
technical  and  artistic  character,  the  introduc- 
tion of  electric  light,  Ac.,  so  that  the  payment 
of  the  amount  will  necessarily  extend  over  a 
more  or  less  ^protracted  terra.  The  sum  brings 
up  the  total  cost  of  ihe  structure  to  1,250,0001., 
as  against  an  original  estimate  of  825,0001. 


THE  SURVEYORS’  INSTITUTION. 
PRELIMINARY  EXAMINATION,  1884. 


Or  fifty-one  candidates  who  presented  them- 
selves at  the  preliminary  examination  of  the 
Institution,  held  on  the  22nd  and  23rd  ulto., 
the  following  satisfied  the  examiners  : — 


Adkin,  Benaiak  Whitley 
Burrows,  Alfred  John,  Junr, 
Calleadar,  WiUiam  Jackson, 
Cross,  Arnold  Charles  Martin 
Dalton,  Seymour  Grant 
Ere,  Herbert  Trustram 
Eve,  William  Harold 
Goodwin,  Edward 
Haltou,  Harry  Russell 
Hay,  Mouiitiford  Henry 
Homan,  Hubert  Franklin 
Hussey,  John  Walton 
Jonas,  Harry  Marshall 
Junkison,  Albion 
King,  William  Isaac 

• Passed  at 


Lansdowne,  HaroldWalker 
Lowe,  Charles  Robert 
Perkins,  Walter  Frank 
Perks,  Sydney 
• Phillips,  William  Dearlove 
Physick,  Walter  Frederick 
Puckridge,  Percival  Martin 
Turner,  Percy 
Vale,  Henry 
Vowler,  G.  Reginald 
Warton,  Wilfred 
W'atson,  John,  Jun. 
Whslley,  Frederick  Herbert 
Williams,  Sydney 
Worthington,  James  Scott 
head  of  list. 


GLASS  FLOORS  IN  FRANCE. 

Attention  has  recently  been  drawn  to  the 
above  subject  by  a leading  organ  of  the  glass 
trade  in  Germany.  While  hitherto  glass  slabs 
have  only  been  used  to  furnish  light  in  certain 
portions  of  tho  flooring  to  the  rooms  below,  the 
new  building  of  the  Credit  Lyonnais,  on  the 
Boulevard  des  Italiens,  Paris,  is  referred  to  as 
affording  an  instance  of  an  entire  floor  being 
constructed  of  glass.  There  are  two  basement 
stories,  and  the  flooring  of  the  higher  of  these, 
as'well  as  of  the  ground-floor  itself,  is  entirely 
composed  of  glass  slabs  placed  between  iron 
constructions. 

Of  late  years  glass  flooring  seems  to  have 
acquired  increased  favour  in  Paris  for  use  in 
banka,  commercial  establishments,  &c.,  on 
account  of  its  durability  and  relatively  mode- 
rate cost.  The  glass  slabs  are  cut  out  in  small 
squares,  &c.,  to  prevent  their  being  slippery. 
These  tiles  are  cast,  and  have  a greenish 
I'eflection. 

The  article  is  regularly  manufactured  in 
Germany,  and  in  a thickness  of  four-fifths  of 
an  inch  costs  from  8s.  to  16s.  per  square  mfetre 
(i0|-  square  feet). 


“WHAT  ARB  THE  NEW  WAR-OFFICES 
TO  BE  BUILT  OF?” 

Sir, — Your  correspondent  " H.  M.”  [p.  146, 
a?ife]  advocates  the  use  of  granite  for  these 
buildings,  believing  that  the  enormous  expense 
necessarily  involved  would  be  cheerfully  borne 
because  " for  all  time  it  will  defy  the  storms 
and  weather.”  Allow  me  to  point  out  that 
this  would  depend,  as  with  Portland  or  other 
stone,  to  some  extent,  upon  the  quarry  from 
which  it  came,  and  upon  its  careful  selection,  in 
proof  of  which  a visit  to  some  of  the  granite- 
built  churches  near  Dublin  will  show  that 
there  the  material  has  crumbled  away  to  a 
terrible  extent.  Doubtlessly  reluctance  would 
very  properly  be  felt  in  employing  a foreign 
material  if  an  English  one  as  good  and  not  more 
costly  could  be  obtained';  but  I fear  this  is 
impossible,  for  I believe  there  is  no  atone  in 
Europe  for  strength,  durability,  and  economy, 
to  equal  what  is  known  as  Belgian  granite, — in 
reality  a blue  marble  of  great  density,  capable 
of  sustaining,  practically,  the  same  weight  as 
Scotch  granite,  and,  when  fine-axed,  scarcely 
distinguishable  from  it  in  appearance.  This 
material  has  been  extensively  used  for  many 
centuries  throughout  Belgium  and  in  many 
other  parts  of  the  Continent,  and  work  of  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  century  still  shows 
the  tool  marks  as  sharply  as  on  the  day  they 
were  made.  The  quarries  are,  practically,  in- 
exhaustible, and  blocks  of  enormous  size  are 
always  obtainable.  The  New  Palais  de  Justice 
at  Brussels,  one  of  the  grandest  and  most 
stupendous  buildings  in  Europe  (whatever  we 
may  think  of  its  style  and  details  still  a mag- 
nificent erection)  is  composed  almost  entirely 
of  this  material;  so  also  the  New  Docks  at 
Antwerp.  In  the  new  parish  church  at 
Hammersmith  the  same  stone  has  been  largely 
used.  With  regard  to  the  question  of 
economy,  I may  state  that,  before  using  it,  I 
obtained  tenders  for  the  workmanship  and 
material  delivered  from  the  principal  Aberdeen 
granite-quarry  owners,  as  well  as  from  Belgium, 
and  the  lowest  prices  were,  for  Aberdeen 
granite  4,1951.,  and  for  Belgian  granite  9401., 
more  thau  75  per  cent,  cheaper;  in  fact,  about 
the  same  price  as  for  Portland  stone,  averaging 
about  83.  6d.  per  foot  cube,  and  nearly  all  of  it 
moulded  and  polished.  I have  since  used  it 
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in  two  more  churches  and  in  other  work  at 
aimilarlj  low  prices,  and  can  heartily  commend 
it  to  any  one  wanting  a handsome,  durable 
material  at  moderate  coat. 

I notice  that  “H.  M.,”  in  referring  to  stone, 
says,  “ Allow  the  sap  to  go  clean  out  of  it 
before  it  is  used.”  I am  fully  aware  that 
almost  every  architect  will  say  the  same,  but  I 
have  for  years  maintained  that  the  system  is 
wrong,  and  that  if  you  want  to  render  any 
stone  perishable,  the  surest  way  is  to  buy  it 
well  seasoned,”  then  work  and  use  it,  and 
decay  will  follow  sooner  or  later,  as  a matter  of 
course.  That  atone  ought  to  be  seasoned  before 
it  is  built  in,  particularly  in  winter,  is  unques- 
tionably true ; but  the  seasoning  or  drying 
should  be  done  after  it  is  worked,  not  before. 
I would  ask  “ n.  M.,”  or  others  who  differ  from 
me,  and  their  name  is  legion,  to  try  a few 
simple  experiments  for  themselves.  Let  them 
take  some  well-seasoned  stone, — and  the  more 
seasoned  it  is  the  better,  they  will  doubtlessly 
say, — so  let  them  try  some  thirteenth-century 
mouldings  that  have  retained  their  original 
shaiqiness  ; let  them  re-work  these,  and  in  a 
very  few  years,  or  perhaps  months,  they  will 
assuredly  decay.*  Again,  let  them  take  a block 
of  seasoned  stone,  such  as  they  would  specify 
(but  which,  by  the  way,  happily,  they  do  not 
often  get),  let  them  try  the  outside  with  a 
chisel,  and  see  how  hard  it  has  become ; pour 
water  upon  it,  and  see  how  non-absorbent  it  is  j 
then  cut  it  open,  and  see  how  much  softer  the 
inside  is,  and  how  much  more  readily  it  absorbs 
water.  The  sap,  I maintain,  is  the  vital  part 
of  the  stone,  and  in  process  of  drying  it  comes 
to  the  surface,  and  forms  a natural  preserva- 
tive. At  the  Grosvenor  Hotel,  Pimlico,  the 
basement  is  of  Portland  stone,  and  this  is 
decayed  in  many  parts,  but  the  upper  portion 
is  of  Bath  stone,  and  in  this  I fail  to  detect 
any  signs  of  decay.  I have  heard  that  the 
Bath  was  specially  quarried,  and  worked  soon 
after,  but  not  so  the  Portland.  Perhaps  some 
of  your  readers  can  inform  me  whether  this  is 
a fact ; if  so,  it  is  a strong  argument  in  favour 
of  my  theory.  I have  heard  the  same  remark 
made  of  the  stone  used  in  building  Somerset 
House,  i.e.,  that  it  was  intentionally  worked 
soon  after  being  quarried.  We  hear  it  said  of 
nearly  every  stone  that  it  stands  well  in  its 
own  neighbourhood,  but  will  not  stand  the 
London  atmosphere.  I believe  this  simply 
means  that  the  old  master-masons  took  it  from 
the  nearest  quarry  as  they  required  it,  and 
worked  it  with  the  sap  in  it ; whereas  most  of 
the  stone  used  in  London  is  supplied  by  mer- 
chants who  keep  it  in  stock  until  the  sap  has 
dried  out,  and  the  only  durable  portion  left  is 
the  outside.  The  importance  of  the  question 
must  be  my  apology  for  trespassing  so  much 
upon  your  valuable  space. 

Hugh  PoraiiEU  Goucit. 

6,  Queen  Anne’s  Gate,  Jan.  28th  18SL 


Sir,  — In  your  issue  of  the  26th  ult., 

“ H.  M.”  tells  us  that  the  question  is  being 
constantly  asked,  “ With  what  stone  will 
they  be  built  ? ” and  he  then  puts  the  follow- 
ing question  on  his  own  behalf : ” Can  the 
Government  see  their  way  to  give  us  one 
fine  building  from  the  igneous  rocks?  The 
expense  will  be  very  great,  but  ....  it  will 
defy  the  storms  and  the  weather.”  Perhaps 
as  a very  vigorous  and  enterprising  First 
Commissioner  will  have  the  responsibility  of 
settling  this  matter,  “ H.  II. ’a  ” desire  maybe 
realised.  The  question  of  expense,  i.p.,  relative 
extra  cost  of  granite  over  freestone,  depends 
entirely  upon  proper  architectural  treat- 
ment, or  the  reverse  ; upon  attention  to  one  of 
the  first  principles  of  our  art,  viz  , that  every 
material  must  be  used  in  strict  accordance 
with  its  natural  characteristics ; style  and 
details  must  bo  so  appropriate  as  at  once  to 
indicate  the  material.  Moreover,  in  consider- 
ing expense,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
thousands  of  pounds  sterling  are  at  present 
paid  in  restoring  the  perishable  stonework  of 
existing  buildings.  The  exterior  of  the  Treasury, 
in  Whitehall,  is  now  being  repaired  at  a cost  of 
8,000L  The  Houses  of  Parliament  absorb 
2,500Z.  annually, — a capital  sum  of  70,000i. 
To  preserve  the  stone,  the  east  front  of  Buck- 
ingham Palace  is  periodically  painted.  The 
restoration  of  Lambeth  Palace  was  completed 
a few  months  ago.  St.  Paul’s  had  lately 
part  of  a column  put  to  one  of  its  porticos. 
Scarcely  any  important  building  is  now  erected 

• This  has  been  illastrated  by  painful  CTperience,  in 
•cburch  and  cathedral  restoration,  many  times. — Ed.  I 


without  granite  being  employed  more  or  less  in 
its  ornamental  details.  It  is  thns  evident  that 
it  is  much  in  favour  with  the  profession,  and  it 
is,  therefore,  worth  considering  for  a moment, 
whether  in  contemporary  architecture  it  is 
applied  in  the  most  discreet  manner  possible. 
Is  it  not  a mistake, — a waste  of  money, — to 
execute  dentilled  and  burnished  cornices  in  such 
an  intractable  material  ? Are  not  Renaissance 
columns  and  pilasters  improper  details  when 
their  material  forbids  you  to  furnish  them  with 
their  legitimate  capitals  ? Is  it  not  wrong  to 
pnt  up  door-jambs,  the  mouldings  of  which  are 
80  disproportionately  bold  as  to  suggest  the 
engineer  rather  than  the  architect,  and  for  no 
other  reason  than  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
execute  properly  proportioned  delicate  mould- 
ings in  granite  ? And  is  it  not  a glaring  violation 
of  good  taste,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  to  insert 
brightly-polished  columns  and  pilasters  which 
never  change,  even  in  our  smoky  atmosphere, 
into  facades  mainly  constructed  of  soft  porous 
stone,  which  is  defiled  with  soot  before  the 
workmen  have  departed  ? For  my  own  part,  I 
venture  to  think  that  if  granite,  porpbyrv, 
serpentine,  and  basalt  were  properly  allied  with 
a suitable  style,  and  were  not  mixed  up  with  an 
altogether  unworthy  inharmonious  neighbour, 
not  only  would  the  most  splendid  result  ensue, 
but  there  need  be  little,  if  any,  extra  cost ; and 
I further  venture  to  predict  enduring  fame  for 
the  architect  who  shall  first  present  to  the 
public  eye  a complete  edifice  constructed  with 
these  noble  and  everlasting  materials.  There 
exists  sufficient  evidence  of  their  use  from  pre- 
historic times  downwards.  Why  neglect  them 
to-day  ? Little  more  than  the  determination  to 
use  them  is  necessary.  They  lie,  so  to  speak, 
at  our  very  doors.  We  pave  our  streets  with 
them.  Prime  cost  in  London  is  little  in  excess 
of  the  best  perishable  freestone.  The  requisite 
machinery  is  available  for  surfacing  and  burnish- 
ing them  at  small  cost.  The  appropriate 
details  may  be  studied  in  almost  any  Italian  or 
Oriental  city,  and  detached  specimens  may  be 
seen  in  our  museums.  Burnishing  is  necessary 
to  exhibit  the  innate  beauty  of  these  materials, 
and  the  hard,  smooth,  and  impenetrable  sur- 
face thus  obtained  is  just  what  is  wanted  for 
fac^ades  in  this  fuliginous  climate.  The  highest 
artistic  treatment, — a new  Renaissance, — would 
be  possible  in  the  hands  of  competent  designers, 
as  the  materials  yield  every  tint  and  colour  of 
the  chromatic  scale, — pure  white  from  Oke- 
hampton,  in  Devon  ; silver  grey  from  Gunnis- 
lake,  in  Cornwall  j red  syenite  from  Leicester; 
blue  granite  from  Peterhead  and  Aberdeen-; 
green  serpentine  from  the  Lizard;  black  basalt 
from  Clee  Hill,  Salop ; and,  according  to  Dr. 
Borlase,  a yellow  granite  from  Cornwall.  As  to 
durability,  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  there 
are  granite  structures  of  various  kinds  in  London 
from  twenty  to  eighty  years  old,  as  perfect  as 
on  the  day  the  workmen  finished  them.  If, 
therefore,  we  desire  our  future  buildings  to  be 
durable  rather  than  perishable,  it  cannot  be  said 
that  we  have  no  experience  to  guide  us  in 
securing  so  desirable  a result.  T. 


ASSYRIAN  ARCHES. 

SiB, — In  yonr  last  number  [p.  161]  there 
was  the  copy  of  a letter  from  me  to  Pro- 
fessor Newton,  and  I see  that,  in  condensing 
my  draft,  1 have  made  it  appear  to  intimate 
that  the  arched  vaults  by  which  Victor 
Place  and  others  suggest  that  the  Khor- 
sabad  chambers  were  covered  were  pointed. 
This  would,  perhaps,  get  over  the  difficulty 
which  Mr.  Fergusson  pointed  out,  viz.,  of 
spanning  a 33  ft.  chamber  with  sun-dried  bricks, 
but  M.  Place  is  not  responsible  for  the  sugges- 
tion. I may  mention  that,  whatever  may  have 
been  the  case  at  Khorsabad,  the  researches  of 
Mr.  G.  Smith  show  the  probable  correctness  of 
Mr.  Fergusson’s  theory  as  to  the  ceilings  having 
been  supported  by  wooden  columns. 

I alluded,  in  the  above  letter,  to  the  arched 
vaults  still  in  use  in  Upper  Egypt.  I have  not 
seen  any  drawings  of  their  construction,  so  I 
annex  a sketch  of  one  which  I saw  at  Edfon.  I 
noticed  many  such  vaults  higher  up  the  Nile. 

The  one  sketched  was  about  16  ft.  span,  and 
built  of  sun-dried  bricks  in  half-brick  rings. 
Some  vaults  were  larger,  and  formed  of  whole 
bricks. 

Until  they  were  quite  set  they  must  have 
required  some  such  centring,  as  seemsindicated 
in  the  Lycian  arched  tombs. 

T.  n.  Lewis. 


THE  DEFENCE  OF  BUILDINGS  FROM 
LIGHTNING  STROKES. 

SiE, — Tour  well-timed  and  temperate  article 
upon  the  above  subject  [p.  120,  ante.], coming  as 
it  does  simultaneously  with  the  report  of,  and  dis- 
cussion upon.  Colonel  Parnell’s  paper,  read  before 
the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  is  an 
earnest  of  the  interest  taken  by  you  in  the 
matter;  and,  as  you  represent  the  practical 
side  of  the  question  from  the  architect’s  point 
of  view,  I should  like  to  be  permitted  to  sup- 
plement your  remarks  by  a few  observations, 
specially  relating  to  those  ‘‘eases  reported  where 
buildings  have  been  damaged  notwithstanding 
the  presence  of  lightning-conductors.”  Careful 
investigation  into  instances  of  damage  where 
conductors  have  been  present  have  revealed 
the  fact  that  at  the  time  of  the  lightning  stroke 
the  conductor  was  not  in  an  efficient  condition. 
Now  it  is  evident  that  the  value  of  a lightning- 
conductor  is  proportionate  to  its  efficiency,  and 
therefore  that  some  method  of  ascertaining  its 
condition  is  needed.  An  electrical  test  to  ascer- 
tain its  continuity  and  resistance  is  the  only  one 
that  answers  the  purpose,  and  it  is  this  part  of 
the  work  in  which  I take  an  especial  interest, 
coming  as  it  does  within  the  special  province 
of  the  electrical  engineer.  All  authorities  upon 
the  subject, — including  the  Lightning-rod  Con- 
ference,— urge  the  necessity  of  these  electrical 
testa  ; but  one  and  all  fail  to  give  instructions 
as  to  the  how  of  doing  it.  There  is,  however, 
no  use  in  shirking  the  difficulty, — for  difficulty 
it  is,  with  ordinary  conductors, — which  involves 
the  carrying  of  a testing-wire  from  the  ground 
to  the  point  of  the  conductor,  so  that  the 
current  may  be  sent  through  it  to  be  passed 
down  the  conductor  into  the  earth.  The  con- 
ductor would  need  filing,  and  the  bare  wire 
cleaning  bright  in  order  to  ensure  good  contact. 
On  the  ground,  wbat  is  called  a good  “ test 
earth”  needs  to  be  provided,  which,  being 
obtained,  the  party  testing  is  in  a position  to 
make  the  test.  There  are  several  instruments 
by  which  this  can  be  doue,  but  for  accurate 
work  the  ‘‘Wheatstone  Bridge”  is  generally 
used.  The  resistance  of  a good  conductor  of, 
say,  i in.  diameter,  is  considerably  under  one 
ohm,  but  oftentimes,  through  a bad  earth  con- 
nexion, it  rises  to  seventy,  eighty,  and  even 
hundreds  of  ohms  resistance.  Prom  a teat 
made  by  me  of  the  conductors  ou  York  Minster 
in  the  autumn  of  1881,  and  of  those  on  Lincoln 
Cathedral  in  1882,  I can  say  that  the  con- 
ductors themselves  were  fair,  but  the  earth 
connexions  faulty,  and  this  after  a season  of 
wet,  when  they  would  appear  at  their  best  or  ■ 
lowest  resistance.  This  question  of  testing  • 
conductors  is  one  of  vital  importance,  as  unless  i 
they  are  kept  in  a state  of  efficiency  they  are 
, worse  than  useless ; but,  since  it  is  proved  that 
efficient  conductors  are  valuable  protectors  of 
buildings,  how  essential  is  it  to  keep  them  in  i 
proper  repair.  This  was  noticed  and  alluded  I 
to  by  the  Daily  News  ou  the  26th  of  August,  , 
1880,  as  follows: — “That  they”  (lightning; 
conductors)  “ must  be  properly  constructed  in  i 
order  to  be  efficient  is  no  reproach  against  : 
lightning  conductors,  for  it  is  true  of  most  other  : 
safeguards  against  the  calamities  which  our  r 

flesh  is  heir  to It  is  equally  clear  that  t 

they  ought  to  he  subject  to  some  systematic  : 
supervision,  so  as  to  ensure  that  they  shall  be  : 

always  in  repair With  such  precautions  ■ 

there  can  bo  no  doubt  that  our  dwellings  f 
and  public  buildings  might  be  rendered  : 
absolutely  safe  at  no  very  great  addi-  • 
tion  to  the  cost  of  construction,  not  to  : 
speak  of  the  saving  of  human  life,  which  this  ! 
important  reform  would  unquestionably  effect.” 
In  the  case  of  tall  chimneys  and  pointed  church  t 
spires  the  cost  of  sending  a steeple  Jack  up  to  the  i 
top  with  a testing-wire,  say  once  a year,  would  f 
be  a heavy  tax,  and  is,  doubtless,  the  reason^ 
why  so  many  persons  who  willingly  pay  for  a con- 1 
ductor  allow  it  to  become  neglected  and  value- 
less.  To  obviate  this,  and  to  save  unnecessary  i 
danger  after  the  first  erection,  I devised  a : 
special  kind  of  conductor,  which  could  at  any; 
time  readily  and  easily  be  tested.  It  is  in  the  > 
form  of  an  ordinary  conductor,  either  rope  or* 
tape,  with  the  testing-wire  run  up  the  centre, ; 
and  soldered  at  the  top  to  the  conductor.  Whem 
fixed,  the  testing-wire  is  divided  at  a few  feet; 
above  the  ground  and  connected  to  a conple  of ' 
terminals  in  a little  test-box,  wherein  is  placed: 
another  terminal  connected  to  a good  earth  for‘ 
testing  purposes.  With  such  an  arrangement, 
the  conductor  can  be  easily  tested  at  any  time,f 
without  risk  or  danger,  and  at  the  most  trifling, 
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cost.  For  conductors  already  fixed,  or  new  ones 
other  than  my  “ easily  tested/'  form,  I run  an 
open  or  base  wire  to  the  top  of  the  conductor, 
and  connect  it  at  the  test-box  in  a similar 
manner  to  the  other.  The  condition  of  the 
conductor  being  known  by  the  tests,  a remedy 
can  be  applied  and  the  conductor  kept  efficient. 
For  such  work  there  is  great  need.  A lightning- 
rod  erecting  and  testing  company,  possessing 
public  confidence,  might  do  good  work  by  testing 
and  certifying  yearly  to  the  condition  of  con- 
ductors. 

Samuel  Vyle,  Electrical  Engineer. 

4,  New  Broad-street,  E.C.,  Jan.  20,  1884. 


INTERNATIONAL  HEALTH  EXHIBITION 
(1884). 

Sir, — I hasten  to  address  you  upon  a subject 
which  I venture  to  think  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  exhibitors  in  the  forthcoming  Health 
Exhibition. 

The  committee  in  charge  of  Group  3, — the 
Dwelling  House, — have  resolved  to  erect  in  the 
grounds  of  the  Exhibition  a model  dwelling, 
having  the  most  perfect  sanitary  appliances. 

Now,  as  I understand  this  proposal,  the 
committee  will  build  a house  and  place  in  it  the 
appliances  of  certain  makers.  There  will  pro- 
bably be  Mr.  X.’s  flushing-tank,  Mr.  Y.’s  water- 
closet,  Mr.  Z.’s  disconnecting-trap,  &.C.,  and 
these  will  doubtlessly  be  things  the  committee 
have  the  highest  opinion  of.  But  would  it  not 
be  inflicting  a great  injustice  on  the  masses  of 
exhibitors,  and  possibly  misleading  to  the  public, 
to  place  such  appliances  in  this  model  building 
previously  to  the  exhibits  invite!  from  the 
whole  world  being  examined  and  judged  ? I 
submit  that  the  placing  of  any  maker’s  ap- 
pliance in  this  house  would  be  equivalent  to 
proclaiming  that  it  was  the  very  best  in 
existence,  and  would  afford  such  a gratuitous 
advertisement  as  would  be  of  much  more  com- 
mercial value  than  any  number  of  awards  or 
medals  given  afterwards. 

I would  further  suggest  that  it  would  he 
much  more  just  to  erect  the  model  dwelling 
after  the  jurors  have  made  their  awards,  and 
then  to  bring  into  use,  as  far  as  i:)0ssible,  the 
various  appliances  that  have  received  the 
highest  marks  of  commendation. 

Sanitary  Engineer. 


CARPENTERS’  EXHIBITION. 

Sir, — In  reply  to  a letter  in  your  last  issue  signed 
“Henry  Dunkley”  [p.  180],  permit  mo  to  say 
that  the  to.iiQ  object  the  Carpenters’  and  Joiners’ 
Companies  had  in  inaugurating  the  Exhibition  was 
to  develops  any  latent  talent  there  might  be 
amongst  the  artisans  employed  in  the  respective 
crafts,  and  to  promote  a wholesome  spirit  of  rivalry 
in  producing  really  good  work. 

Were  we  to  pretend  to  pay  exhibitors  the  cost  of 
their  exhibits,  wo  should  be  laying  ourselves  open  to 
an  unknown  amount;  and  Mr.  Dunkley  must  be 
aware  that  at  no  exhibition  of  any  kind  are  the 
prizes  offered  sipposed  to  be  of  the  value  of  the 
exhibits. 

I know  the  fact  of  having  gained  a prize  in  the 
exhibitions  held  by  other  City  companies  has  proved 
of  very  great  advantage,  as  a recommendation  to 
future  employment.  It  is  iu  this  way  w’s  hope  to 
benefit  the  recipients  of  prizes  in  our  Exhibition,  of 
whom,  I hope,  Mr.  Dunkley  will  be  one ; and 
though  “ honour  cannot  set  a leg,”  it  can  materially 
assist  in  giving  a “leg  up  ” to  those  who  gain  it. 

Stanton  W.  Preston, 

Clerk  to  the  Carpenters’  Company. 

Carpenters'  Hall,  February  Gth,  1884. 


TECHNICAL  EDUCATION. 

Sir, — Will  you  allow  me  to  correct  a slight  error 
(no  doubt  a slip  of  mine)  iu  your  admirable  report, 
of  the  discussion  upon  Mr.  Harland’s  paper  [p.  175, 
ante],  read  at  the  Artis.'Jns’  Technical  Association  ? 

I am  reported  to  have  said  “ that  the  Science  and 
Art  Department  gave  two  science  certificates.” 

It  should  read  to  this  effect: — “The  City  and 
Guilds  Institute  lequired  two  science  certificates 
before  granting  a full  technological  certificate  to 
the  candiilate.s  who  have  passed  their  examination, 
and  my  idea  is  that  the  directors  of  the  Irstitute 
should  insist  upon  the  possession  of  on  equivalent 
art  certificate  in  addition  to  those  in  the  science 
Bubjects.” 

Of  course,  I am  speaking  for  my  own  trade  only. 

W.  A.  Barber. 


Liiicrusta  - Walton. — Messrs.  Frederick 
Walton  & Co.  (Limited)  infoi’m  ns  that  “ Lin- 
crusta- Walton”  has  been  awarded  a gold  medal 
and  first-class  certificate  at  the  Calcutta  In- 
ternational Exhibition. 


VENTILATION. 

Sir,— I shall  be  glad  if  you  will  allow  me  space  to 
reply  to  a letter  that  I see  in  your  last  issue  [p.  180], 
with  reference  to  the  subject  of  ventilating  rooms, 
&;c.  I saw  in  use  a short  time  since  a ventilator 
that  certainly  possesses  all  the  qualities  necessary 
for  ventilating  rooms  well.  The  “ Harding  ” ven- 
tilating system  is  the  one  I refer  to.  The  great 
advantage  of  the  system  is  that  fresh  air  is  admitted 
into  the  room  with  absolutely  no  draught  or  chilly 
sensation  being  felt,  Tbe  incoming  air  is  thoroughly 
purified  by  a patent  method  from  all  dust  or  soot  or 
other  impurities,  so  that  the  room  is  kept  supplied 
with  fresh  clean  air.  With  reference  to  the  outlet 
for  the  vitiated  air,  the  fireplace  is  usually  found 
sufficient  as  an  extractor  when  there  is  a good  inlet ; 
but  in  rooms  where  many  people  are  likely  to 
assemble,  one  or  two  of  the  woll-known  mica  valves 
are  inserted  in  the  iiuo  near  the  ceiling.  I have 
personally  tested  the  system,  and  feel  confident  that 
your  correspondent  will  be  satisfied  if  be  uses  it. 
Tbe  inlets  are  made  in  several  very  good  designs,  so 
as  to  suit  any  room  or  building. 

Messrs.  Strode  A;  Co.,  of  London,  the  well-known 
gas  and  ventilating  engineers,  are  the  only  agents 
for  the  system. 

I believe  the  Leeds  School  Board  is  employing 
the  system  in  their  sebooD.  Arthur  Keen. 


ENSILAGE. 

Sir, — With  reference  to  this  subject  now  being 
dUcussed  in  your  columns,  we  quote  a few  words 
spoken  by  Lord  W.ilsinghaiu  the  other  day,  which 
show  the  immense  value  of  ensil.age.  He  says  : — 

“I  look  to  the  use  of  ensilage,  which  has  now 
passed  beyond  the  stage  of  experiment  aud  must  be 
I egarded  as  a successful  new  departure,  to  become  a 
valuable  factor  in  all  farming  calculations  of  the 
future.  If  it  can  be  conclusively  proved,  as  I believe 
it  can,  that  a field  of  lucerne,  of  saofoin,  or  of  grass, 
will  supply  to  the  mouths  of  our  sheep  and  cattle 
more  than  four  times  the  weight  of  good  and 
nutritious  food  if  made  into  ensilage  than  if  made' 
into  hay,  aud  this  without  risk  of  loss  in  quantity  or 
in  quality,  what  is  to  preveuc  us  from  keeping  at 
least  three  times  the  number  of  live  stock  that  we 
now  keep,  anii  realising  more  than  double  the  profit 
wo  are  now  able  to  show  upon  that  branch  of  our 
accounts.” 

As  to  the  construction  of  silos,  we  prepared  plans 
for  Lord  Walsingham’s  agent,  Mr.  H.  Woods,  of 
Merton  (well  known  as  a most  scientific  agri- 
culturist) as  to  the  conversion  of  oM  clay-built 
barns  on  tbe  tstate  into  silos.  It  was  determined 
to  convert  one  bay  at  first,  and  across  the  bay  front 
was  put  up  a 14  in.  brick  wall  to  within  3 ft.  10  in. 
of  the  tie-beam,  and  two  division  walks  of  the  same 
description,  which  gave  three  silos,  each  14  ft.  4 iu. 
in  length,  6 ft.  3 in.  in  width,  aud  9 ft.  3 in.  in 
depth  ; the  cubic  space  being  sufficient  for  at  least 
fourteen  or  fiteen  tons  of  ensilage  ; but  there  is  no 
reason  why  2 ft.  more  brickwork  should  not  be 
added  to  the  height  of  tho  walls,  so  as  to  make 
room  for  three  tons  additional,  or  seventeen  or 
eighteen  tons  in  each  silo.  The  barn  floor  was  laid 
with  asphalle  some  years  ago,  and  therefore  the 
silos  required  no  new  bottom.  The  walls  were 
covered  with  cement  plaster,  composed  of  Portland 
cement  and  well-washed  road  silt,  in  the  proportion 
of  three  of  cement  to  one  of  silt.  This  coating, 
which  was  about  ^ in.  in  thickness,  answered  well  in 
every  respect,  and  showed  that  oven  clay-built 
barns  are  easily  convenible  into  good  silos.  To 
j'reveiit  the  brickwork  being  displaced  in  the 
filling  process,  a 2.^  in.  plank,  1 ft.  2 in.  wide,  was 
properly  secured  to  the  wall  top  ; and  to  facilitate 
the  emptying  oftne  silos,  a well-made  l}in.  ho.arded 
door,  protected  by  a coating  of  hot  tar  and  pitch, 
was  iii.sertetl  in  one  corner  of  tbe  front  wall  of  each 
silo.  The  frames  of  the  doors  were  set  on,  the 
inside  so  that  tho  doors  opened  inwards  to  the 
partition  walls,  aud  the  apertures  were  hermetically 
sealed  by  means  of  4-in.  brickwork  on  tbe  front 
sides.  The  total  co-t  of  these  three  silos  did  not 
exceed  30/.  "When  tho  silos  were  quite  filled  with 
grass  (which  is  much  more  closely  packed  if  cut 
into  chaff  before  ensilaging),  the  contents  having 
been  as  well  trodden  and  i-amrned  down  as  possible, 
they  were  covered  withwode  n shutters,  over  which 
was  spread  a bed  of  coarse  bran  about  S in.  deep. 
For  weights,  clean  flint  stones  were  used  in  wicker 
akops,  coating  Is.  e.acb,  and  lasting  many  years. 
The  pressure  over  the  whole  surface  was  14  ton  to 
each  silo  of  15  tons.  Tho  cost  was  12s.  Od.  per 
acre,  and  had  tbe  crop  been  made  into  hay,  it  would 
have  averaged  about  IJ  ton  to  the  acre.  Now  the 
average  cost  of  making  l.|-  ton  of  grass  with  bay, 
stacking,  and  afterwards  cutting  iuto  chaff,  is  from 
25s.  to  2Gs.  per  acre.  Thus  ensilage  is  produced  at 
a saving  of  50  per  cent,  on  the  cost  of  ordinary  huy- 
m-'king  and  chaff-cutting. 

Wo  also  prepared  plans,  &c.,  for  over-ground 
silos  fur  tbe  storage  of  100  tons  in  four  silos  under 
one  roof.  The  size  of  these  were  : — Length,  17  ft. 

6 in.,  width,  9 ft.,  depth  10  It.  ; total  length  of  siln, 
38  ft.  G in.,  width,  21  ft.  6 in.  ; walls,  internal  and 
external,  1 ft.  2 in.,  and  4 in.  concrete  floors,  and 
coated  (as  well  as  walls)  with  ^-in.  cement  of  equal 
Pur!  laud  cement  and  well- washed  road  silt.  The - 
walls  were  tied  together  with  1-iu.  iron  rods.  A 
door  was  provided  for  each  silo,  and  one  in  each 


gable  for  tho  filling  of  the  grass  into  the  silo.  Tho 
total  cost  for  tho  whole  building  was  175/.  In  tbe 
event  of  a landlord  assisting  the  tenant  in  tho 
erection  of  such  a building  at  tho  rate  of  5 per  cent, 
on  the  outlay,  the  tenant  would  obtain  a silo  at  the 
moderate  yearly  charge  of  Is.  9d.  per  ton  on  bis 
ensilage. 

OLDIlAM-CnAMBERS&  WiLLINS,  F.R.I.B.i^*. 


PROVINCIAL  NEWS. 

Blraiford-on-Avon.  — On  the  30th  ulfc.  Mr. 
Arnold  Taylor,  an  Inspectorof  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  held  an  inquiry  at  the  Town  Hall, 
Stratford-ou-Avon,  with  reference  to  an  appli- 
cation by  the  Corporation  to  borrow  the  sum  o5 
23,500/.  for  works  connected  with  a water  supply, 
and  also  the  disposal  of  the  town  sewage.  The 
Corporation  proposed  to  borrow,  in  addition, 
600/.  to  complete  the  purchase  of  certain  pro- 
perty known  as  the  Bancroft,  which  it  is  in- 
tended to  lay  out  as  public  gardens  and  recrea- 
tion grounds  for  the  free  use  of  the  inhabitants 
for  ever.  Amongst  those  present  were  the 
Mayor  of  Stratford  (Mr.  Hodgson,  C.M.G.),  the 
ex-mayor,  the  town  clerk  (Mr.  T.  Hunt),  Mr. 
Pritchard,  C.E.,  of  Birmingham;  tbe  medical 
officer  of  health,  borough  surveyor,  and  most  of 
the  members  of  the  town  council.  The  town, 
clerk  said  all  the  notices  had  been  served,  and 
notices  had  also  been  forwarded  to  the  Local 
Government  Board.  He  was  pleased  to  say  that 
there  was  no  opposition  to  either  of  the  schemes. 
Mr.  Pritchard,  C.E.,  at  the  request  of  the  in- 
spector, gave  an  outline  of  the  two  schemes, 
remarking  that  a provisional  order  had  been 
obtained  to  do  the  work.  With  regard  to  the 
water  scheme,  he  proposed  to  go  to  Snitterficld, 
four  miles  distant,  and  abstract  from  a brook  in. 
a field  belonging  to  Mr.  R.  N.  Philips,  M.P.  Ue 
proposed,  in  addition,  to  construct  a conduit 
3,250  ft.  in  length,  whence  a supplementary 
supply  would  he  obtained.  A reservoir  ta 
hold  15,500,000  gallons  would  be  provided 
in  case  the  supply  should  fall  short.  He 
explained  the  scheme  for  the  disposal  of  tho 
sewage,  which,  at  the  present  time,  is  put  into 
the  river.  He  proposed  a system  of  broad 
irrigation  and  downward  filtration.  Part  of  tho 
land  to  be  utilised  belonged  to  the  Corporation, 
and  other  portions  had  been  purchased  of  the 
late  Marquess  of  Hertford.  'The  sewage  would 
be  distributed  over  tbe  ground  by  centrifugal 
pumps,  worked  either  by  steam  or  powerful  gaa 
engines.  Ue  estimated  the  cost  required  ta 
complete  the  works  at  23,500/.  The  inspector 
intimated  that  he  regarded  the  schemes 
favourably,  stating  they  had  evidently  been 
well  and  carefully  considered,  and  he  would 
report  in  due  course  to  the  Local  Government 
Board. 

Barrow-on-Soar. — The  erection  of  new  Port" 
land  cement  works  has  just  been  brought  to  a. 
conclusion  by  Messrs.  John  Ellis  & Sons,  at 
their  lime  works,  Barrow-on-Soar.  The  buildings 
are  of  Thurraaston  red  bricks,  laid  in  special 
mill-prepared  mortar,  supplied  to  the  contractor 
by  Messrs.  Ellis.  They  consist  of  engine  and 
boiler-liouses  ; six-stone  mill  of  three  floors  ; 
building  containing  cnishing  machinery ; cement 
store,  with  ra  1 vay  siding  communicating  with 
' the  Mi.  1 md  Railway  main  line  ; kilns,  chimney 
shaft,  <'r/ing  store,  and  cask  sheds ; offices,, 
laboratory,  and  testing  - house.  The  roofs 
throughout  are  covered  with  Swithland  slates, 
from  Messrs.  Ellis  & Sons’  own  quarries.  The 
builders  were  Messrr.  Clark  & Garrett ; the 
slating  is  by  Messrs.  Ellis,  Partridge,  & Co.  i 
the  woodwork  by  Mr.  Alfred  Plant ; and  the 
constructional  ironwork  by  Messrs.  Gimson  & 
Co,,  all  of  Leicester.  The  earth  and  concrete 
work  aud  erection  of  kilns  baa  been  done  by 
Messrs.  Ellis  & Sons’  own  workmen.  Tba 
machinery  throughout  is  the  work  of  Mr.  Frank 
Ashwell,  of  Leicester.  The  works  have  been 
designed  by  Mr.  Charles  Spackman,  and  carried 
out  under  his  supervision. 

Aterffavenny.— Plans  prepared  by  Mr.  E.  A. 
Johnson,  architect,  of  Abergavenny,  have  been 
adopted  for  the  laying  out  of  a new  park  for 
that  town.  Tenders  will  shortly  be  invited  for 
carrying  out  the  work,  which  includes  a large 
area  of  planting  and  earthwork,  a cricket 
pavilion,  grand  stand,  entrance  lodge,  boundary 
fences,  railings,  gates,  and  carriage  drives. 

Birmingham. — An  extensive  range  of  build- 
ings has  just  been  completed  in  Albion-street, 
Newhall-hill,  for  Messrs.  Bishton  & Fletcher,, 
diamond  workers,  goldsmiths,  and  manufac- 
turing jewellers.  Tbe  facade  is  Italian,  and  is 
executed  in  red  bricks,  with  Greensill  stone. 
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etrings,  sills,  and  main  cornice.  The  internal 
axrangements  of  the  various  floors  have  been 
■carefally  planned  to  meet  the  peculiar  require- 
ments of  the  various  branches  of  the  firm's 
business.  The  heating  of  the  premises  is  effected 
by  the  hot  water  system  of  Mr.  E.  Eenton  Gibbs, 
of  Liverpool.  The  whole  of  the  works  have  been 
■carried  out  by  Mr.  Thomas  Hughes,  builder,  of 
Hockley,  under  the  supervision  of  the  architect, 
Mr.  W.  Tadman  Foulkes,  of  100,  Colmore-row, 
Birmingham. 


SSooks. 

Farm  Buildings.  By  John  Scott.  Published 
by  Crosby  Lockwood  & Co.,  London. 

■Only  those  who,  like  the  present  \vriter,  spent 
their  early  years  in  an  English  farm-house, — 
«.las ! too  many  years  ago, — can  fully  appre- 
ciate the  progress  which  has  been  made 
iu  some  directions  in  the  architecture  of 
the  farm.  The  deep  miry  ways,  the  stag- 
nant, noisome  pools,  the  general  presence  of 
“matter  in  the  wrong  place,”  the  casual  scat- 
tering of  the  farm-buildings,  the  happy-go- 
lucky  ways  of  the  jolly  farmer  and  the  hap- 
hazard character  of  all  his  surroundings  have 
all  disappeared,  or  nearly  so,  in  presence  of  the 
ever-increasing  difliculty  of  making  both  ends 
meet.  And  with  them  we  have  lost  all  the 
pictureaqueness  of  one  of  the  most  pic- 
turesque elements  in  English  landscape.  We 
have  exchanged  the  lichen-covered  walls  in 
Ample  and  effective  masses  of  ashen-grey  stone, 
or  ruddy  brick,  aud  have  got  in  their  place  the 
muddy-brown  stock  brick,  or  the  still  more 
colourless  and  uninteresting  concrete  ; while  for 
the  snug  thatch  and  the  warm  many-tinted 
tiles  we  are  put  off  with  corrugated  iron,  or  the 
“ Willesden  roofing-paper”!  Art  has  given 
■way  to  science,  and  the  modern  homestead  is  a 
model  of  cheap  fragile  construction,  and  of  a 
precise  and  mechanical  disposition  of  parts 
Arranged  in  nicely-calculated  sequence  with  a 
severe  regard  to  the  attainment  of  the  largest 
practicable  return  for  the  smallest  possible 
investment. 

There  are,  of  course,  certain  clear  gains 
which  must  be  credited  to  the  new  system. 
Healthier  sites  are  chosen,  where  the  air  is  pure 
.and  fresh,  and  can  circulate  freely,  where  water 
is  good  and  abundant,  and  where  the  sub- 
«oil  is  favourable  to  effective  drainage.  These 
matters  were  neglected  by  our  forefathers,  and 
it  was  by  so  much  the  worse  for  them,  and  for 
ns.  Nowadays  the  very  pigs  have  more  con- 
.sideration  than  of  old  fell  to  the  lot  of  their 
masters. 

“ My  piggeries  are  upon  a well-drained  site,” 
writes  an  artist  in  this  branch  of  farming, 

“ with  a southern  aspect ; they  have  plenty  of 
■fresh  air  and  light ; ample  provision  exists  for 
warmth  iu  winter  and  shelter  in  summer  j their 
floor  is  of  hard  gault  bricks  laid  in  cement, 
And  at  the  rear  of  the  piggeries  a field  has  been 
fenced  off  as  an  exercising  ground  so  necessary 
for  developing  the  legs  of  the  young  boars.” 

Would  that  our  young  Christians  had  the 
same  opportunities.  “Please  the  pigs,”  was  a 
favourite  expression  of  our  graiidsires  ; but  the 
pigs  never  bad  those  pleasures  which  attend  their 
more  fortunate  posterity,  thanks  to  Mr.  Scott 
and  his  followers.  The  late  Mr.  Wright  (come- 
•dian)  was  treated  with  marked  indulgence  by 
•the  “Pawnee  Indians,”  but  his  diet  failed  to 
nourish  him  when  be  became  aware  of  the  real 
object  of  his  captors’  solicitude.  It  is  as  well 
that  as  the  lamb  “ licks  the  hand  just  raised  to 
shed  its.blood,”  so  the  young  boars  should  dove- 
lope  their  legs  iu  peace,  aud  without  so  much  as 
suspecting  that  there  is  such  a commodity  as 
ham  in  the  world. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  the  Americans 
are  foremost  in  the  cool  effectiveness  with  which 
they  manipulate  this  harmless  necessary  animal, 
from  his  cradle  to  bis  grave  ; and  if  there  ever 
was  any  poetry  in  the  pig,  it  has  evaporated  in 
the  American  example  of  his  home  and  accesso- 
ries given  at  p.  103  of  this  “ thorough  ” treat- 
ment of  his  home. 

The  arrangement  of  farm  buildings  is  really 
a matter  for  the  ingenuity  of  a scientific  farmer, 
but  their  economical  construction  affords  scope 
for  a good  deal  of  professional  ingenuity,  and 
there  are  ample  opportunities  for  the  practical 
architect  in  elaborating  the  details  which  facili- 
tate the  numerous  processes  carried  on  iu  the 
modem  farm-yard. 

The  author  gives  numerous  plans  of  executed 
homesteads,  but  wisely  cautions  his  readers 


against  attempting  to  reproduce  any  of  them 
without  the  advice  of  an  architect.  Experience 
has  proved  that  there  is  nomore  frequent  source 
of  danger  than  this,  buildings  designed  to  suit  one 
set  of  conditions  being  sure  to  disappoint  those 
who  unthinkingly  repeat  them  in  other  and 
widely  different  circumstances.  As  a precaution 
against  this  class  of  failui-e  the  specifications 
and  estimates  might  as  well  have  been  omitted. 
The  particulars  are  of  little  or  no  use  to  a 
professional  man,  and  to  any  other  the  limited 
nature  of  their  applicability  would  be  mis- 
leading. Wo  do  not  think  that  the  cottage 
plans  given  are  the  best  which  could  have  been 
selected,  and  in  the  very  small  and  cheap 
single  room  corrugated-iron  cottage  a useless 
and  (comparatively)  costly  “bay-window” 
might  surely  have  been  dispensed  with. 

We  entirely  agree  with  the  author  that  in  a 
farm-house  “ the  hall  should  form  a comfort- 
able apartment  and  not  be  a mere  passage  with 
side  doors  opening  into  the  sitting-rooms,”  and 
we  are  sorry  to  see  that  in  his  plans, — and 
notably  in  that  on  p.  78, — this  -wise  maxim  is  not 
followed. 

B it,  after  all,  these  are  remarks  which  a critic 
is  driven  to,  who  must  perforce  admit,  notwith- 
standing minor  faults,  the  general  excellence  of 
the  work  put  into  his  hands.  It  stands  all  the 
tests  we  have  been  able  to  apply  to  it, — and 
there  is  something  about  the  treatment  of  the 
whole  subject  which  carries  with  it  the  convic- 
tion that  it  is  the  work  of  a practical  man.  No 
one  who  is  called  upon  to  design  farm -buildings 
can  afford  to  be  without  this  handy  little  work, 
which  contains  almost  all  that  such  a one  should 
know,  aud  which  is,  moreover,  brought  down  to 
the  latest  date. 

We  ought  not  to  conclude  without  a refe- 
rence to  the  clear,  concise,  and  unaffected  stylo 
of  the  author,  whose  previous  works  on  drainage, 
water  supply,  &c.,  we  have  had  occasion  to  notice 
approvingly. 


MEETINGS. 

Satobdat,  Feb.  9. 

Architectural  Association.  — Yisit  to  Houses  in 
Harrington-gardens.  (Messrs.  Ernest  George  & 
Peto,  architects.)  3 p.m. 

Provident  Institution  of  Builders’  Foremen  and 
Clerics  of  IFor/tj. —Dinner  at  St.  James’s  Hall, 
Piccadilly.  6 30  p.m. 

Monday,  Feb.  11. 

Surveyws'  Institution. — Discussion  on  Mr.  T.  M. 
Rickman’s  paper  ou  “Building  Risks  and  their 
Incidence.”  8 p.m. 

Society  Mr.  Thomas  Bolas,  F.C.S.,  on 

“ Recent  Improvements  in  Photo-Mechanical  Print- 
ing Methods  : Intaglio  Plates,  Collotypes,  &c.” 
(Cantor  Lecture).  8p.m. 

London  Institution. — Prof.  Ruskln  will  repeat  his 
lecture  on  “The  Storm  Cloud  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century.”  5 p.m. 

Tuesday,  Feb.  12. 

Paries  Museum  of  Hygiene  (74a,  Margaret-street, 
W.)— Mr.  J.  P.  'Soddon,  F.R.I.B.A.,  on  “The 
Ventilation  of  Theatres.”  (Mr.  George  Godwin, 
F.R.S.,  in  the  chair.)  5 p.m. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. — Continued  discus- 
sion ou  Mr.  F.  R.  Conder’s  paper  on  “Speed  on 
Canals.”  8 p.m. 

Society  of  Arts  {Foreign  and  Colonial  Section).^ — 
Mr.  H.  H.  Johnston  ou  “The  Portuguese  Colonies 
of  West  Africa.”  (Sir  F.  J.  Goldsmid  in  the  chair.) 

8 p.m. 

lioyal Institution. — Dr.  Archibald  Geikie,  F,R.S.^, 
on  “ Tne  Origin  of  the  Scenery  of  the  Brit'sh  Isles.” 

3 p.m. 

Wednesday,  Feb.  13, 

Society  of  Art#.— The  Rev.  J.  A.  Rivingfcon_  on 
“A  New  Process  of  Permanent  Mural  Painting, 
invented  by  Adolph  Keitn,  of  Munich.”  (Mr. 
Hubert  Ilerkomer,  A.R.A.,  in  the  chair.)_  8 p.m. 

Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineers'  Society. — Mr. 
A.  A.  Myall  on  “ Machine  Tools.”  7 p.m. 

THUitsDAY,  Feb.  14. 

Society  of  Antiquaries. — Mr.  J.  11.  Middleton, 
F.S.A.,  “On  the  Recent  Discoveries  in  the  Temple 
of  Vesta  in  the  Forum  of  Romo.”  8'30  p.m. 

Society  of  Engineers. — Mr.  J.  W.  Wilsou  on 
“ Materials' used  by  Engineers  in  Construction.’’ 
7 ’30  p.m. 

Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  the  Fine  Arts. — 
Mr.  Lennox  Browne,  F.R.C.S.,  on  “ Science  and 
Singing.”  8 p.m. 

Socielyof  Telegraph  Engineers  and  Electricians. — 
Messrs.  R.  E.  Crompton  and  G.  Kapp  “On  some 
New  Instruments  for  Indicating  Current  and 
Electro-Motive  Force.”  8 p.m. 

London  Institution. — Mr.  F.  Gale  on  “i\Iodern 
English  Sports, — their  Use  and  Abuse.”  7 p.m. 
Friday,  Feb.  15. 

Architectural  AssoemtiOK.— Mr.  Lewis  H.  Isaacs 
on  “The  Local  Government  of  the  Metropolis:  its 


Relation  to  and  Effect  on  London  Street  Archi- 
tecture.” 7'30p.m. 

University  College- — Prof.  C.  T.  Newton  on  “ The 
Tomb  at  Djdlbashi.”  4 p.m. 

Society  of  Arts  {Indian  Section). — Mr.  J.  M. 
Maclean  on  “ State  Monopoly  of  Railways  in 
India.”  (Sir  James  Caird  in  the  chair.)  8 p.m. 

Royal  Institution. — Pre-f.  T.  E.  Thorpe  ou  “ Tbs 
Chemical  Work  of  "Wohler.”  9 p.m. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  {Students'  Meeting). 
Messrs.  Cowan  and  Fawcus  on  “A  Light-draught 
Launch.”  7 p-m. 


glisKllanta. 

Serious  Frauds  upon  a Vestry. — At  the 
Central  Criminal  Court,  on  Saturday  last, 
before  the  Recorder,  William  Berry  Clarke, 
Charles  Kennedy  Jordan,  and  John  Williamson,  , 
junior,  were  convicted  upon  an  indictment  . 
charging  them  -with  a conspiracy  by  false  pre-  ■ 
fences  to  obtain  from  the  Vestry  of  the  parish.  ^ 
of  St.  Mary,  Islington,  certain  large  sums  of 
money,  and  with  conspiring  to  defraud  the  : 
Vestry  by  rendering  to  tho  members  false  ■ 
accounts  of  the  amount  of  material  supplied  to  ) 
the  Vestry  by  Williamson,  and  by  false  and  ( 
forged  entries  in  the  books  and  altered  docu-  - 
ments  and  receipts.  The  prisoner  Jordan  i 
pleaded  guilty  to  the  conspiracy  counts,  but  I 
the  other  defendants  not  guilty.  Clarke  was  i 
the  sui-veyor  of  the  Highways  Department  of  f 
the  Islington  Vestry,  Jordan  was  the  principal  I 
clerk  in  the  same  department,  and  Williamson  i 
was  a contractor  employed  by  the  Vestry  for  t 
the  supply  of  flints  and  materials  for  repairing  : 
roads.  Jordan  gave  evidence  in  support  of  the  ; 
case.  The  jury,  without  leaving  the  box,  re- 
turned a verdict  of  guilty  against  Clarke  and  : 
Williamson.  A strong  appeal  for  mercy  was  f 
made  on  behalf  of  Clarke,  whose  wife  is  stated  : 
to  have  lost  her  reason  in  consequence  of  the  c 
proceedings.  The  Recorder  sentenced  Clarke  < 
and  Williamson  to  eighteen  months’  and  Jordan  t 
to  six  months’  imprisonment,  with  hard  labour.  - 
Sanitary  Inspectors  and  the  Homes  of 
the  Poor. — On  Saturday  last  a general  meeting  ? 
of  the  Association  of  Public  Sanitary  Inspectors 'i 
was  held  at  1,  Adam-street,  Adelphi,  under  the  \ 
presidency  of  Mr.  E.  Cbadwick.  Tho  chair- j 
man,  in  opening  the  proceedings,  expressed  the  i 
hope  that  recent  agitation  on  sanitary  matters  j 
would  lead  to  a great  improvement  in  the  posi-  i 
tion  of  inspectors,  and  that  in  future,  instead' 
of  working  down  to  ignorance  and  against  i 
sinister  influences,  they  would  bo  able  to  work' 
up  to  knowledge.  It  was,  he  observed,  grati-i 
fying  to  think  that,  mainly  through  the  efforts; 
of  sanif  ary  inspectors,  three-quarters  of  a millionij 
of  lives  had  been  saved  during  the  last  decade.ti 
The  secretary,  Mr.  Legg,  stated  that  since  theil 
last  meeting  ninety  inspectors  throughout  thei| 
country  had  joined  the  association.  A discus-si 
sion  was  then  opened  by  Mr.  Jerram  (Waltham-tj 
stow)  in  reference  to  the  bousing  and  sanitary! 
inspection  of  the  dwellings  of  the  poor  j andij 
Mr.  Poulson  (Tottenham)  subsequently  readij 
a paper  on  “Procedure  in  dealing  with.] 
Nuisances.” 

The  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. — j 

We  are  asked  to  state  that  the  series  of  meet-li 
ings  for  the  reading  and  discussion  of  papers! 
by  students  of  this  society  will  be  continued  oml 
Friday  evenings,  the  8tb,  15tb,  and  22nd  inst..ti 
at  seven  o’clock.  The  chair  will  be  occupied! 
successively  by  Messrs.  J. Wolfe  Barry,  B.  Baker,'! 
and  T.  R.  Crampton.  The  subjects  to  be  dealt] 
with  are: — Ist,  “Constructional  Ironwork  foi( 
Buildings,”  by  Mr.  Richard  Moreland ; 2ndi! 
“ Light-draught  Launch,”  by  Messrs.  Cowan  6! 
Fawcus  ; and  3rd,  “ The  Qualities  of  Metal  foil 
various  purposes,”  by  Mr.  D.  G.  P.  Davie® 
Those  students  who  have  promised  or  are  engaged 
ou  papers  for  reading  at  meetings  of  membeKl 
of  their  body  have  been  requested  to  complete! 
and  forward  them  to  the  Inaiitution  as  soon  a! 
possible,  80  that  no  break  may  occur  in  tb^ 
continuity  of  these  meetings. 

E.ail'wray  Information.  — The  first  halij 
yearly  issue  of  the  “Railway  CompanieEij 
Directory,”  edited  by  Mr.  Percy  Lindley,  givini' 
the  capital,  authorised,  received,  and  expendecti 
the  revenue,  dividends,  and  mileage,  witi 
classified  lists  of  the  directors  and  officers  c; 
the  railways  of  the  United  Kingdom,  will  t| 
published  next  week.  ^ ; 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association.-.. 
The  usual  fortnightly  meeting  of  this  Associc 
tion  was  held  last  Wednesday,  at  20,  Georgr 
street,  Edinburgh,  Mr.  John  MoLachlan,  pasi 
president  in  the  chair,  when  Mr.  Thos.  Hum 
j.ead  a paper  on  “ Practical  Plumbing.” 
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Early  Rising'. — The  proper  time  to  rise  is 
ivhen  sleep,  properly  so-called,  ends.  Dozing 
is  not  admissible  from  any  reasonable  or  health 
point  of  view.  The  brain  falls  into  the  state 
we  call  sleep,  and  the  other  organs  of  the  body 
follow  it.  True  sleep  is  the  aggregate  of  sleeps. 
In  other  words,  sleep,  which  must  be  a natural 
function, — i.e.,  physiological  instead  of  patho- 
logical, or  induced  by  disease  or  drugs, — is  a 
state  which  consists  in  the  sleeping  or  rest  of 
all  the  several  parts  of  the  organism.  Some- 
times one  and  at  other  times  another  part  of  the 
body  as  a whole  may  be  the  least  fatigued,  and 
80  the  first  to  awake,  or  the  most  exhausted,  and 
therefore  the  most  difficult  to  arouse.  The  secret 
of  good  sleep  is, — the  physiological  conditions 
of  rest  being  established,- — to  so  work  and  weary 
the  several  parts  of  the  organism  as  to  give 
them  a proportionally  equal  need  of  rest  at  the 
same  moment.  The  cerebrum  or  mind-organ, 
the  sense  organs,  the  muscular  system,  and  the 
viscera  should  be  all  ready  to  sleep  together, 
and,  so  far  as  may  be  possible,  they  should  be 
equally  tired.  To  wake  early  and  feel  ready  to 
rise,  this  fair  and  equal  start  of  the  sleepers 
should  be  secured  ; and  the  wise  self -manager 
should  not  allow  a drowsy  feeling  of  the  con- 
sciousness or  weary  senses,  or  an  exhausted 
muscular  system,  to  beguile  him  into  the  folly 
of  going  to  sleep  again  when  once  his  conscious- 
ness has  been  aroused.  After  a very  few  days 
of  self-discipline  the  man  who  resolves  not  to 
" doze,” — that  is,  to  allow  some  still  sleepy  part 
of  his  body  to  keep  him  in  bed  after  his  brain 
has  once  awakened, — will  find  himself,  without 
knowing  how,  an  “ early  riser.” — The  Lancet. 

Meteorology. — The  last  of  a course  of  eight 
lectures  on  ” Meteorology,”  by  Mr.  W.  Marriott, 
F.R.M.S.,  was  delivered  on  Thursday  evening, 
January  31,  in  the  reading-room  of  the  Society 
of  Engineers,  6,  Westminster  Chamber,  Victoria- 
street,  Westminster,  Mr.  Baldwin  Latham,  past- 
president,  in  the  chair.  The  subjects  treated 
in  this  lecture  were  climate  and  weather. 
Climate  is  regarded  as  being  made  up  mostly 
of  temperature,  rainfall,  and  the  prevalence  of 
certain  winds.  It  was  pointed  out  that  there 
are  various  kinds  of  climate,  the  two  most 
marked  being  continental  and  insular.  The 
British  Islands  enjoy  an  insular  climate,  which 
is  shorn  of  all  severity  by  the  genial  influence 
of  the  Gulf  Stream.  Climate  also  depends 
upon  elevation,  aspect,  and  soil.  The  various 
so-called  health  resorts  were  referred  to  as 
generally  possessing  some  peculiarity  in  situa- 
tion, thus  rendering  the  air  either  bracing  or 
relaxing,  and  so  making  it  suitable  for  the  treat- 
ment of  various  diseases.  After  pointing  out 
the  influence  of  weather  on  certain  diseases,  the 
lecturer  showed  that,  although  British  weather 
is  very  changeable,  it  nevertheless  obeys  certain 
laws.  All  our  weather  is  related  to  the  distribu- 
tion of  atmospheric  pressure,  and  it  is  by  the 
collection  of  observations  made  at  the  same 
instant  at  various  places  and  telegraphed  to  the 
Meteorological  Ofiice,  where  charts  are  prepared 
and  carefully  studied,  that  the  forecasts  are 
made,  and  storm  warnings  issued.  The  lecturer 
concluded  by  giving  a number  of  weather 
prognostics  and  sayings,  explaining  them  by 
means  of  isobaric  charts. 

Prom  the  ” Asclepiad,”  a new  quarterly 
magazine  of  original  research  and  observation 
in  the  science,  art,  and  literature  of  Medicine 
preventive  and  curative  (pubUshed  by  Cade  & 
Caulfield),  we  extract  the  following  suggested 
test  for  the  presence  of  lead  in  water: — “A 
solution  of  cochineal  produced  by  digesting  one 
part  of  cochineal  in  a hundred  parts  of  proof 
spirit  is  first  made.  An  ounce  of  distilled  water 
is  next  placed  in  a white  porcelain  dish,  and 
ten  drops  of  the  cochineal  solution  are  added 
and  mixed  so  as  to  give  to  the  water  a distinct 
rose-red  colour.  An  ounce  of  the  suspected 
water  is  then  treated  in  another  white  porcelain 
dish  in  precisely  the  same  manner,  when,  if  lead 
be  present,  a purple-blue  tint  is  struck,  varying, 
according  to  the  dilution,  from  a purple-blue  to 
alight  pink-purple.  One  part  of  lead  in  seventy 
thousand  parts  of  water,  or  one  grain  in  a gallon, 
gives  a most  distinct  purple-blue  colour  under 
the  test.  With  careful  manipulation,  one  part 
i of  lead  in  seven  hundred  parts  of  water,  or  one 
I grain  in  ten  gallons,  gives  a characteristic 
purple-pink.”  The  magazine  is  edited  by  Dr. 
B.  W.  Richardson. 

Hampreston. — Four  two-light  Munich  win- 
dows have  just  been  erected  in  the  chancel  of 
Hampreston  Church,  Hants,  representing  vari- 
ous subjects  from  the  life  of  Christ.  They  are 
from  the  studios  of  Messrs.  Mayer  & Co. 


Electric  Lighting. — The  lighting  of  the 
new  Princes  Theatre  (of  the  exterior  of  which 
we  gave  a view  a little  while  since)  forms  one 
of  the  most  important  experiments  in  electric 
lighting  which  has  been  recently  ventured  upon 
The  lighting  has  been  arranged  and  carried  out 
by  Messrs.  Strode  & Co.,  the  well-known  gas 
and  electrical  engineers.  The  auditorium  is 
lighted  by  four  electroliers  from  the  ceiling, 
each  having  nineteen  Swan  incandescent  lamps 
of  20-candle-powei’,  and,  round  the  fronts  of  the 
first  and  second  circles,  there  are  forty-eight 
brackets,  designed  by  the  architect,  each  having 
three  Swan  incandescent  lamps  of  the  same 
power,  whilst  the  entrance  vestibule,  grand 
staircase,  foyers,  corridors,  and  passages  are 
brilliantly  lighted  by  the  same  kind  of  lamps  on 
pendants,  brackets,  figures,  Ac.,  made  by  Messrs. 
Strode  & Co.  to  Mr.  Phipps’s  design.  The  foot- 
lights, technically  known  as  the  ‘‘ Float,”  also 
consist 'of  fifty  Swan  incandescent  lamps,  so  that 
the  screen  of  heated  air  and  products  usually 
caused  by  gas  footlights  between  the  audience 
and  the  performers  does  not  exist.  There  are 
300  incandescent,  lamps  altogether,  which  are 
supplied  with  current  by  one  of  Siemens’s  shunt 
dynamo-machines  working  into  a large  number 
of  Faure-Sellon  accumulators,  so  that  it  is  not 
necessary  that  the  engine  (a  12-h.p.  Sterne’s 
gas-engine)  should  he  constantly  working.  The 
working  stage  - lights  are  gas,  and  Messrs. 
Strode  & Co.  have  also  fixed  one  of  their  large 
sun-burners  in  the  centre  of  the  auditorium, 
and  one  of  their  improved  flash  instantaneous 
lighting  gas  - floats,  which  principle  is  also 
applied  to  the  battens  and  other  stage  lights, 
and  many  of  the  brackets  in  corridors  and 
staircase  are  made  to  carry  gas-lights  as  well 
as  electric  lamps,  so  that,  although  the  front  of 
the  house  is  usually  lighted  by  electricity,  it 
can,  if  necessary,  ho  entirely  lighted  by  gas. 

Adjustable  Electric  Thermometer. — We 
have  had  brought  under  our  notice  a description 
of  an  improved  electric  thermometer,  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  alarm  in  case  of  fire,  and 
affording  nrotection  from  damage  by  frost  in 
conservatories,  Ac.  As  ordinary  fire-alarms, 
electric  thermometers  havol  been  in  use  for 
many  years,  but  hitherto  great  diflficulty  has 
been  found  in  constructing  a reliable  instrument 
capable  of  ready  adjustment  by  the  inexperi- 
encod  hand,  and  of  withstanding  exposure  to 
all  weather  and  climates.  Messrs.  Francis  & 
Co.,  the  telegraph  engineers,  claim  to  have 
overcome  this  difficulty,  as  their  imjjroved  ther- 
mometer can  be  set  to  any  degree,  and  gives 
notice,  by  bell,  at  however  great  the  distance, 
of  the  rise  or  fall  of  temperature.  By  one  scale 
it  is  permanentlyset  to  give  instant  alarm  when 
the  temperature  falls  to,  say,  34°,  and  by 
another  scale  ready  adjustment  can  be  made  to 
give  notice  of  a rise  to  any  point  desired.  In 
the  process  of  incubation  thronghont  the 
ostrich-farming  districts  of  South  Africa,  the 
wine-growing  provinces  of  Spain  and  Portugal, 
as  also  in  numerous  vineyards  in  different  parts 
of  the  world,  the  electric  thermometer  has  been 
found  most  valuable,  and  the  additional  advan- 
tage of  ready  adjustment  to  any  degree  will 
probably  be  appreciated  as  giving  a completeness 
to  a system  which  has  already  proved  of  such 
great  service  in  the  protection  of  property  under 
varied  circumstances.  The  invention  may  he 
adapted  for  use  on  shipboard  as  a means  of 
protection  against  the  spontaneous  combustion 
of  cargoes,  and  of  giving  instant  alarm  on  the 
outbreak  of  fire  in  any  part  of  the  ship. 

The  Sixth  Annual  Dinner  to  the  em- 
ployds  of  Mr.  James  HiU,  City  Lock  Depfit, 
100a,  Queen  Victoria-street  (late  of  Upper 
Thames-street),  took  place  at  the  Holbom 
Eestanrant  on  Friday  evening,  the  Ist  inst., 
and  was  of  special  interest,  as  celebrating  the 
inauguration  of  the  new  premises.  The  chair 
was  occupied  by  Mr.  Hill,  and  the  vice-chair  by 
Mr.  Ritchie,  of  Messrs.  Steven,  Bros.,  & Co., 
Upper  Thames-street.  A number  of  friends 
were  present,  the  usual  toasts  were  honoured, 
and  a very  pleasant  evening  was  spent. 

Wood-working  Machinery  at  the  Cal- 
cutta Exhibition. — We  are  informed  that  the 
exhibits  of  Messrs.  Thomas  Robinson  & Son 
(Limited),  of  Rockdale,  at  the  Calcutta  Exhibi- 
tion, consisting  of  wood-working  machinery, 
steam-engine  and  boiler,  have  been  awarded  the 
Gold  Medal. 

New  Buildings,  Fenchurch-avenue. — The 

marble  mosaic  paving  laid  at  No.  4,  Fenchnreh- 
avenne,  E.C.,  for  Messrs.  Colls  & Sons,  as 
mentioned  in  our  last  (p.  176)  was  executed  by 
Mr.  J.  F.  Ebner,  of  Clerkenwell-road, 


Proceedings  against  Builders.  — On 
Saturday,  at  Brentford  Petty  Sessions,  Mr.  E. 
Van  Camp,  builder,  of  Kilburu-rise,  was  charged 
with  the  infraction  of  various  building  by-laws 
of  the  Ealing  Local  Board.  It  appeared  from  a 
statement  of  Mr.  Charles  Jones,  surveyor  to  the 
Local  Board,  that  the  by-laws  were  made  with 
the  express  object  of  putting  down  the  bad 
building  which  prevailed.  Defendant  was 
charged  in  the  first  place  with  not  having  6 in. 
of  concrete  covering  the  foundation  before 
erecting  the  wall  3 but  this  case  had  to  be 
adjourned  because  the  defendant  refused  to 
take  up  the  flooring  to  allow  the  surveyor  to 
test  it.  Defendant  contended  that  the  work 
had  been  done,  and  the  surveyor  might  have 
seen  it  if  he  had  been  there  at  the  proper  time. 
The  defendant  said  his  was  a well-known  firm, 
and  he  was  not  a jerry  builder.  Defendant  was 
then  charged  on  a second  summons  with  not 
carrying  the  abutments  to  a sufficient  depth. 
He  said  the  defect  had  since  been  remedied. 
Fined  40s.  A third  summons  charged  defendant 
with  not  constructing  ” water  or  earth  closets  ” 
with  windows  giving  an  opening  of  1 ft.  to  2 ft., 
exclusively  of  frame,  to  let  in  the  external  air. 
Fined  40s.  Fourthly,  defendant  was  charged 
with  not  allowing  a space  of  3 in.  between  the 
concrete  and  the  floor,  for  circulation  of  the 
air.  Fined  40s.  Mr.  Millwood  was  charged 
with  not  having  a space  of  15  ft.  at  the  rear  of 
some  buildings  erected  by  him  in  Ealing. 
Fined  20s. 

Artistic  Metal  Work. — In  consequence  of 
numerous  applications  from  the  provinces  and 
from  many  -workmen  desirous  of  seeiag  the  Loan 
Collection  of  Ancient  Iron  and  Steel  Work, 
organised  by  Jlr.  A.  Newman  at  the  Galleries  of 
the  Medimval  Arts,  176,  New  Bond-street,  the 
exhibition  will  continue  till  the  28th  of  February. 
Artisans  at  three  p.m.  on  Saturdays. 


TENDERS. 

For  new  blocks  and  alterations  at  the  Swansea  Work- 
house.  Messrs.  W.  D.  Blessloy  & Aspinall,  architects, 
Swansea : — 

New  Blocks.  Alterations. 

H.  Billings,  Swansea  £29,125  6 9 ...  £12,077  2 0 

T.  White,  Swansea  29,500  0 0 ...  8,000  0 0 

E.  Morgan,  Tredegar  25,331  0 0...  9,869  0 0 

D.  Morgan,  Swansea  2-1,939  0 0 ...  9,211  0 0 

J.  D.  J.  Davies,  Cardiff  ...  24,800  0 0...  9,300  0 0 

J.  T.  Riley,  Fleetwood  ...  22,651  4 4...  10,364  9 8 

J.  B.  Lewis,  Swansea  22,630  12  8 ...  7,662  4 7 

T.  Watkins  & Jenkins, 

Swansea  (accepted)  21,100  0 0 ...  7,900  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  ten  houses  at  Clacton-on-Sea,  for 
Mr.  Charles  Garrood.  Mr.  T.  W.  Garrood,  architect, 
Forest  Hill : — 

Gee  £3,800  0 0 

Archei  3,640  0 0 

Wood  3,362  0 0 

Coe  ...  3,250  0 0 

Johnson 2,976  0 0 

Hall..  2,950  0 0 


For  road  making,  sewers,  manholes,  Tentilators,  &c.,  on 
an  estate  at  Hampstead,  for  the  directors  of  the  National 
Liberal  Land  Conma^.  Mr.  George  Pooley,  surveyor. 


Quantities  by  Mr.  P.  E.  Murphy  : — 

W.  Carter,  Anerley £1,469  0 0 

8.  Chafen,  Rotherhithe 1,428  0 0 

G.  Felton,  West  Hampstead 1,2-17  0 0 

J.  E.  Bloomfield,  Tottenham  1,200  0 0 

W.  NichoUs,  Wood  Green 1,185  0 0 


For  alterations  to  Nos.  3 and  4,  Mulgrave-road,  Sutton* 
Surrey,  for  the  executors  of  Mr.  J.  R.  Hall.  Mr.  Herbert 
D.  Appleton,  architect.  167.  Wool  Exchange : — 

Roberts  £470  0 0 

Hnmphris  450  0 0 

Evans 398  0 0 

Potter 380  0 0 

Parker  375  0 0 

Robinson  336  0 0 

Wootton 298  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  an  additional  infant  school  to  the 
Board  Schools,  Oystenuouth,  near  Swansea.  Mr.  J 
Buckley  Wilson,  architect : — 

D.  Richards  & Son £710  9 0 

T.  Watkins  & Jenkins  680  0 0 

Lloyd  Brothers 626  0 0 

B.  Lewis 606  0 0 

D.  Thomas 495  0 0 

[Architect’s  estimate,  about  600L3 


For  the  erection  of  Eastbonrne  Town-hall.  Mr.  W.  T. 

Poulkes,  architect,  Birmingham 

Harris,  Norwich £38,000  0 0 

Morris,  East  Grinsteod  36,600  0 0 

Perry  & Co.,  Borough 35,787  0 0 

Peters,  Horsham  35,691  0 0 

Avard,  Maidstone 34,600  0 0 

Longley,  Crawley  34,600  0 0 

Weldon,  Aldershot 34,600  0 0 

Bissett  34,000  0 0 

Wren,  Eastbourne 33,616  0 0 

Everett,  Colchester  32,450  0 0 

Broadwood,  Wolverhampton 31,990  0 0 

FeU 31,684  0 0 

Peerless,  Eastbourne 80,126  0 0 

Hudson,  Kearley,  & Co.,  Brighton  30,000  0 0 

Foster  & Co.,  Rugby 29,999  0 0 

Greenwood  29,916  0 0 

Bull,  Southampton  29,800  0 0 

Doro  & Son,  Eastbourne  28,746  0 0 
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For  fioisbine  and  completing  s'x  house.s  in  Highlever- 
road,  Nortii  Kensington.  Mr.  Edward  Monson,  Jun., 
architect,  Groavenor  House,  The  Vale,  Acton  ; — 

J.  Rutter,  Latimer-road  (accepted)  £1,200  0 0 


For  atonn-reliet  sewers,  Eastbourne.  Mr.  Charles 
Tomes,  Borough  Surveyor 

Bridges  & Giles £21,990  0 0! 

Bottoms  Bros 2'', 090  0 0 

Hill  Bros 19.337  0 0 

5,  B.  Marshall  18,795  0 0 

Cowdery  & Son 18,550  0 0 

McKenzie  & WiUiams  16,938  0 0 

J.  W.  Neave  1.5,500  0 0 

Beadle  Bros 14  50'  0 0 

W.  J.  Botterill  13,898  0 0 

Ford  & Everitt  13.890  0 0 

Woodham  & Son 13,190  0 0 

J.  Hurst  ]2,«00  0 0 

j.  Haywood 11,055  0 0! 


For  the  erection  of  a working  men's  institute  at  Caslle 
End,  Cambridge.  Mr.  Henry  George  Bishop,  architect, 
Cambridge  : — 

Eye £638  0 0 

Yarrow  650  0 0 

Charter  L.  Williams  648  0 0 

Newman  (accepted)  £90  0 0 

[All  of  Cambridge.] 


For  erecting  villa-residence  in  Lueien-road,  Tooting,  for 
Mr.  J.  C.  Brooks,  omitting  painter,  glazier,  and  paper- 
hanger.  Mr.  3.  B.  Grosvenor,  architect,  23,  Sonthampton- 
huildings,  Holborn.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  Henry 
Burton  : — 

OldisBros £923  0 o 

AViley  770  0 0 

Johnson 753  0 0 

Burman  * Son  697  0 0 

W.  Smith  697  0 0 

W.  Gr.om  677  0 0 


For  bnilding  new  school  buildings  at 
Workhouse,  Dudley.  Mr.  J.  B.  Marsh, 
Quantities  by  the  architect 

Bennett,  Birmingham 

Robinson,  Birmingham 

Holland  & Son,  Dndley 

Cockin  & Hon,  Old  Hill 

Webb  & Round,  Dudley 

Rowbotham,  Birmingham 

Peacock,  Gornal  

Harvey,  Netherton,  Dudley 

Garlict,  Birmingham 

Nelson, Dudley. 


the  Dudley  Union 
architect,  Dudley. 


Willetts,  Old  Hill 

Horton,  Brierley  Hill 

Guest,  Brettell-Iaue  (acccptecl)  . 


£7.947  0 
7,666  0 
7,620  0 
7.586  13 
7.497  0 
7,2t0  0 
7,100  0 
7,020  0 
6,999  0 
6,949  0 
, 6,890  0 
0,989  11 
. 0,7-48  0 
6,62'J  15 


For  the  erection  of  cast-iron  cisterns  and  supports,  and 
for  various  alterations  of  the  water  pipes,  and  adapting 
them  to  the  new  artesian  well,  at  City-road  Workhouse, 
for  the  Guardians  of  'he  Poor  of  the  Holborn  Union, 
Messrs  H.  Saxon  Snell  & Son,  architects 

M.  T,  Shaw  & Co £647  15  0 

T.  Potter  & Sons 516  0 0 

W'.  J.  Fraser  & Co 612  0 0 

J.  Richmond  & Co 630  0 0 

East  Surrey  Ironworks 4-58  15  0 

C.  Kinnell  4 Co. . 417  10  0 

May  Bros,  (accepted)  480  0 0 


For  roads  and  sewers  on  the  Glebe  Land  Estate,  Wood- 
ford Green,  for  Mr.  Bradshaw  Brown.  Mr.  J.  D.  Hooper, 
surveyor,  Woodford 

J.  L.  Cattell  £1.331  0 0 

H.  Philips 1 2 8 0 0 

G.  Impey  1,181  0 0 

L.  Knight  1.169  0 0 

J.  Jackson 1 150  0 0 

C.  G.  Pound 1,130  0 0 

T.  Knight  1,088  0 0 

Rowland  Bros l,f'65  0 0 

K.  Strachan  1,025  0 0 

Eli  Wilson,  Walthamstow  (accepted)  993  0 0 

W.  Nicholh  995  0 0 

Woodham  4 Fry 979  0 0 

Jesse  Jackson  966  0 0 

J.  Barwell 9«  0 0 

T.  Adams  898  0 0 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

THB  BUILDER  " i<  TOpplled  Diaacr  from  the  Office  to  reeldenti 
_ Any  pert  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  19i.  per  annnm, 
Prepaid.  To  countries  within  the  PusUl  Union,  56a.  per  innum. 
RemitUnces  payable  to  DOUGLAS  FOURDBUfIKA,  Pabllaher, 
i.  Catherine-street.  W.O. 


For  decorator’s  nnd  painter’s  work  in  Wesleyan  Chapel 
and  schools,  Stainland,  near  Halifax.  Mr.  T.  L.  Patchett, 
architect,  Halifax: — 

B.  Townsend,  Stainland  (accepted)  ...  £130  0 0 
[Twenty-two  contractors  competed.] 


Special  Kotice. — Lists  of  tenders  frequently  reach  us 
too  late  for  insertion.  They  should  be  delivered  at  our 
oiBce,  46,  Caiherine-atreet,  Strand,  W.C.,  not  later  than 
four  p.m.  on  Thursdays. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


T,  H.  8.  tSydney).— F.  .T.  9,  (not  rcfiuiredl.— B.  R.— .T.  F.  A.— 
H.  M.  E.— Rev.  E.  V.— “ New  Ideas  ' (we  h.vye  plenty  of  our  ownl 
J.  G.  A.  (cannot  use  the  <!r»wingl.— H.  (seiiil  name  ami  address' 

.1.  M,  C.  (shall  have  attenlionl.—D.  W.  A Suii  (see  belowl.— J.  W 
C.  M.  N.  M.  (shall  appear).— R.  P.  8.— Z,  Y.  Z.  (take  legal  ad 

O.  4 M. E.  L.  G.  (your  reply  is  childUbl. — C.  8. — F.  4 Co. — B.  B. 

A Co. J.  B.  (you  had  twtter  ask  the  archltectl. — T,  S.  8.  (we  can 

hardly  he  expected  to  Instruct  you  In  the  details  of  your  own  busi- 
ness)—W.  9.— n.  T.  * Co,  (shall  appear).— R.  F.  R.  (under  mir 
mark).— O.  8.  ((nl.ist  week).— W.  T.  F.  appe.-iredlaet  week).— M,  P,  B 


(uex 


week). 


Donltin^  Freestone  and  Ham  Hill  Stone 

of  beet  quality,  in  blocks,  or  prepared  ready  for 
fixing.  An  iuBpection  of  the  Doulting  Quarries 
is  respectfully  solicited}  and  Architects  and 
others  axe  CAUTIONED  against  inferior  stone. 
Prices,  delivered  to  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  given  on  application  to  CEA.RLES 
TRASK,  Norton  - sub  - Hamdon,  Uminster. 
Somerset. — Agent,  Mr.  E.  WILLIAMS,  73, 
Charlotte-street,  Portland-place,  W.  [Advt. 


Correspondents  should  address  the  Editor,  and  Jiof  the  Publisher, 

.411  statesients  of  facts,  lists  "f  tenders,  4c.  miut  he  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  nut  necesavrily  for  puhlica- 


We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 
addresses. 

Note.— The  responsibility  of  sifmed  articles,  and  papers  rend  a 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 

We  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  coinmonicationa. 

Letters  or  cominunientlons  (Iwvond  mere  news-items)  which  hav 
been  duplicated  for  other  juunial.s,  are  NOT  DESIRED. 


I'DBLISIIEE’S  NOTICES. 


THE  INDEX  and  TITLE-PAGE  for  Volume  XLV,  (.July 
December,  1883)  were  given  as  a Supplement  with  i 
number  of  January  12.  and  A COLOURED  TITLE-PAGE 
was  issued  the  following  week,  in  substitution  for  tli  ' 
published  previously. 

CLOTH  CASES  for  Binding  the  Numbers  are  now  ready,  price 


For  erection  of  studio  and  stables  at  GlnsUvn,  near 
Rhayader,  for  Mr.  H.  W.  B.  Davis.  Mr.  S.  W.  WiUism”, 
architect,  Rhayader.  Quantities  by  architect : — 

T.  P.  Evans,  Rhayader £1  600  0 0 

G.  Dore,  Rhayader 1,360  0 0 

J.  iiavies,  Hereford  1,160  0 0 

H.  Welsh,  Hereford  1,150  0 0 

E.  Davies,  Newtown  1,123  0 0 

J.  Williams,  Knighton  Iji'Sl  0 0 

W.  Bowers  4 Co  , Hereford  * 935  0 0 

• Accepted. 


For  the  erection  of  shop  premises  and.  dwelling-house 
■for  Mr.  John  Mackie,  in  Church-street,  Camberwell.  Mr. 
R.  P.  Whellock,  architect.  Church-street,  Camberwell, 
and  Finsbury-circus.  Quantities  not  supplied 

W.  Smith  (3,8794.,  corrected  to) £-5,879  0 0 1 

R.  Conder  6,741  0 0 

H.  L.  Holloway  5,487  0 0 

F.  Higgs 5, 419  0 0 

J.  TVerman  6,371  0 0 

W.  Downes  6,360  0 0 

J,  Marsland  5,295  0 0 

D.  D.  4 A.  Brown  4,990  0 0 

A.  Mackie  (accepted) 2,941  0 0! 


READING-CASES  (Cloth),  with  strings,  tohold  a Month’s  Numbers, 
price  2«,  each  ; al-vo 

THE  FORTY-FIFTH  VOLUME  nf  “The  Builder"  (bound),  price 
Twelve  Shilliiies  nnd  Sixpence. 

SUBSCRIBERS’  VOLUMES,  on  being  sent  to  the  OEBce,  will 
bouud  at  a cost  of  3s.  6d.  each. 


SPKOTAT  — ALTF.RATIONS  In  STANDING  ADVERTIRF-- 

v-' ^ ri-Di\i7r»o  -rrk  nTQr-rvxrTT VTT P 


_^’MENT9  or  ORDERS  TO  DISCONTINt'B 
mvuit  reach  the  Office  before  TEN  o'clo.k  on  tVEDNES- 
DAY  mopnings. 


PERSONS  Advertlaitig  in  ".The  Builder."  may  have  /fcpN.'i  odrfr«iccf 
to  the  Office,  4C,  Gatheriue-street,  Covent-g.ar.len.  W.C. 
fret  0/  charge.  Letters  wilt  be  forwarded  if  ad.lrevMi 
envelopes  are  sent,  together  with  sufficient  stomps  t 
cover  the  postage. 


CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

SITUATIONS  VACANT,  PARTNERSHIPS,  APPRENTICESHIPS. 

TRADE.  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Six  lines  (about  fifty  words)  or  nuder, 4i.  6d. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  wortis) Os,  6A 

Terms  for  Series  of  Trade  Advertisementi,  also  for  Special  Adver- 
tisements on  front  page.  Competitions,  Coutracte,  Soles  by  Auction, 
4c.  may  be  obtained  ons  ^ plication  to  the  Publisher. 

Sn  CATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Lines  (about  lU  RTY  words)  or  under is.  6d. 

Bach  additional  line  (ahe  ut  ten  words) Os.  8d. 

PREPAYMENT  19  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

***  Stamps  mu4t  not  be  sent,  but  all  small  sums  should  be 
remitted  by  Cash  in  Registered  Letter  or  by  Money  Order,  payable 
at  the  Post-office,  Coveut-gorden.  W.C.  to 

DOUGUtS  FOUBDRINIER.  Publisher, 

Addressed  to  No.  46.  Catberlne-street,  W.O. 
Advertisemente  for  the  current  week's  issne  must  reach  the  Office 
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The  Pollution  of  the  Thames,  and  its  Infncnce 
on  Health,  Wealth,  and  Commerce. 

HE  Report  of  the 
Royal  Commission 
to  inquire  into  the 
pollution  of  the 
River  Thames  by 
the  discharge  of 
the  sewage  of  the 
metropolis,  which 
was  laid  on  the 
tables  of  both 
Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment at  the  com- 
mencement of  the 
session,  has  given 
the  force  of  de- 
liberate counsel  to 
conclusions  long 
since  anticipated 
by  impartial  in- 
quirers. Properly 
.speaking,  indeed,  there  was  no  question  open  on 
the  subject.  If  the  crude  sewage  of  a city  con- 
taining more  than  four  millions  of  inhabitants 
could  be  poured  into  a river  of  the  modest 
size  of  the  Thame.s,  without  serious  ill  effects, 
it  is  plain  that  the  whole  theory  and  practice 
of  modern  sanitary  improvement  must  be  a 
mockery,  a delusion,  and  a costly  humbug. 
The  case  has  not  hitherto  been  investigated  on 
its  merits,  but  has  been  fought  out  on  party 
lines.  The  Conservators  of  the  Thames  have 
been  ill  advised.  With  an  unanswerable  case 
in  their  hands,  they  adopted  a mode  of  treat- 
ment which  courted  defeat.  It  encountered 
what  it  thus  courted.  The  Conservators  pro- 
tested too  much.  They  fought,  to  some  extent, 
against  themselves.  For  a series  of  years  they 
have  been  carrying  on  operations  in  the  Thames 
which  arc  steadily  improving  the  channel  of 
the  river  below  London.  The  tidal  range  has 
materially  increased  under  their  well-designed 
and  well-executed  efforts,  and  is  .still  iinnually 
increasing.  Gradually  and  systematically  the 
shoals  and  shallower  portions  of  the  channel 
have  been  removed  and  deepened,  and  the 
improvement  of  our  most  ancient  and  most 
famous  river  harbour  has  fully  kept  pace  with 
the  improvement  in  our  modern  navigation. 

Coincident  with  this  material  improvement 
in  the  channel  of  the  Thames  has  been  the 
deterioration  of  the  river  from  the  discharge  of 
the  sewage  of  the  metropolis.  This  deteriora- 
tion has  been  of  a two-fold  kind,  chemical  and 
physical.  These  two  sources  of  mischief  were 
each  capable  of  actual  proof.  But,  while  the 
chemical  evil  is  one  that  can  be  tested,  day  by 
day  and  from  place  to  place,  the  physical  evil 
is  more  difficult,  not  only  of  proof  but  of 
determination.  We  can,  indeed,  calculate 


' what  minimum  quantity  both  of  inorganic 
and  of  decaying  organic  matter  is  daily  thrown 
into  the  channel  of  the  Thames  ; hut  how 
much  of  each  is  daily  swept  away  is  a matter 
of  constant  variation.  It  depends  on  the 
three  elements  of  tide,  of  wind,  and  of  land 
flow  and  flood.  That  it  effects  no  permanent 
lodgment,  except  in  exceptional  cases,  is  to  be 
anticipated  from  the  very  fact  of  the  steady 
improvement  of  the  river  by  the  Conservators. 
Thus,  while  evidence  is  at  times  attainable  of 
the  formation  of  masses  of  foul  mud  at  given 
localities,  every  one  who  is  familiar  with  the 
action  of  tidal  rivers  knows  that  where  a bank 
is  formed  to  day  it  may  be  sought  in  vain 
to-morrow.  la  the  case  of  the  Mersey  it  is  in 
evidence  that  where  an  engineer  has  stood  one 
day  on  firm  dry  sand,  he  has  found  on  the  next 
day  sixteen  feet  of  water. 

For  this  reason  the  attempt  of  the  Con- 
servators of  the  Thames  to  prove  that  the 
Barking  outflow  was  choking  up  the  river  was 
an  error.  One  day  it  might  be  shown  to  do 
so,  on  the  following  spring-tide  improvement 
may  have  got  the  better  of  deterioration.  Two 
forces  were  at  strife,  with  variable  results  ; but 
as,  in  the  long  run,  the  phis  force  is  stronger 
than  the  minus,  any  attempt  at  the  inde- 
pendent determination  of  the  latter  must  be 
futile.  The  greater  the  success  of  the  Con- 
servators of  the  Thames  in  the  discharge  of 
their  duties,  the  more  difiicult  w’as  it  for  them 
to  show  to  what  extent  they  were  impeded 
by  the  action  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works. 

That  several  years  would  have  been  saved  if 
the  Thames  Conservators  had  followed  the 
advice  that  recommended  them  to  give  their 
main  attention  to  the  chemical,  rather  than  to 
the  physical,  part  of  their  case,  is  now  proved 
by  the  report  of  the  Royal  Commission.  In 
temperate  and  well-balanced  language  the 
Commissioners  have  now  given  the  sentence  of 
an  impartial  tribunal.  That  sentence  has 
established  facts  as  to  which  it  is  difficult  to 
see  how  any  serious  doubt  could  be  at  any 
time  entertained.  But  it  is  one  thing  to  have 
a good  case,  and  quite  another  to  be  so  served 
and  advised  as  to  put  that  case  in  its  true 
light.  Without  now  referring  to  past  efforts 
to  that  effect,  it  is  satisfactory  to  be  able  to 
sum  up  the  conclusions  of  the  Royal  Commis- 
sion. 

That  the  discharge  of  the  sewage  of  London 
in  its  crude  state  into  the  river,  during  the 
whole  year,  is  at  variance  with  the  under- 
standing in  Parliament  on  which  the  Act  of 
1858  was  passed,  is  the  first  statement  of  the 
Commission,  in  point  of  order  ; and  is  one  of 
no  little  importance  by  way  of  clearing  the 
ground.  It  is,  of  course,  well  known  to  those 
who  have  studied  the  facts,  but  the  opposite 


has  been  the  contention  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works.  Further,  as  to  this,  the 
Commissioners  report  that  “the  sewage  from 
the  northern  outfall  is  distributed  partly  over 
the  foreshore,  and  not,  as  was  the  original  in- 
tention, through  submerged  pipes  terminating 
below  low-water  mark  ; this  arrangement 
increasing  the  risk  of  nuisance  from,  the 
discharge.” 

In  accordance  with  what  might  be  anti- 
cipated from  the  above  facts,  the  Commission 
find  that  “the  discharge  from  the  main  out- 
falls becomes  very  widely  distributed  by  the 
motion  of  the  water  both  up  and  down  the 
river  ; being  traced  in  dry  seasons  through  the 
metropolis  and  almost  as  high  as  Teddington.” 
Between  Greenwich  and  Greenhithe,  that  is  to 
say  for  about  seven  miles  up,  and  ten  miles 
down  the  river  from  the  discharge  at  Barking, 
“the  eflects  of  the  sewage  are  more  or  less 
apparent  at  all  times,”  while  in  dry  seasons, 
and  at  neap  tides,  “ the  dilution  of  the  sewage 
is  scanty  and  ineffective.”  Oscillating  up  and 
down  the  river,  the  mass  of  sewage  becomes 
partially  purified  by  oxidation,  the  limits  of 
such  partial  purification  varying  with  the 
meteorological  conditions.  But  that  at  Erith, 
and  elsewhere,  foul  mud,  partly  composed  of 
sewage  matter,  accumulates,  and  adheres  to 
nets,  anchors,  and  other  objects  dropped  into 
it,  that  sand  obtained  from  parts  of  the  bed  of 
the  river  where  it  used  to  be  obtained  in  a pure 
state  is  now  so  contaminated  with  sewage 
matter  as  to  be  unfit  for  use ; and  that  fish 
have  disappeared  from  the  Thames  for  a dis- 
tance of  some  fifteen  miles  below  the  outfalls, 
and  for  a considerable  distance  above  them, 
are  facts  of  unmistakable  significance,  which 
are  now  fully  established  by  the  Report  of  the 
Royal  Commission. 

A new  and  very  important  statement  is  con- 
tained in  the  Report,  to  the  effect  that  wells  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Thames  are  affected 
by  the  water  of  the  river.  Thus  although  it 
has  not  been  shown  that  hitherto  the  sewage 
discharge  has  had  any  seriously  prejudicial 
effect  on  the  general  healthiness  of  the  neigh- 
bouring districts,  there  is  evidence  of  evil 
effects  on  the  health  of  persons  employed  on 
the  river.  “ There  may  reasonably  be  anxiety 
on  the  subject  for  the  future,”  more  especially 
as  “the  evils  and  dangers  are  likely  to  increase 
with  the  increase  of  population  in  the  districts 
drained.” 

Thus  far  the  report  deals  with  the  sanitary 
dangers  to  which  the  metropolis  and  the 
riverain  residents  of  the  Thames  valley  are 
exposed  by  a mode  of  dealing  with  the  sewage 
of  the  metropolis  which  can  only  be  described 
as  a scandal  to  our  legislation.  Nothincr 
above  cited  (except  what  is  said  as  to  the 
wells)  is  new.  There  is  notliing  that  has  not 
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been  repeatedly  urged  before  in  our  columns, 
and  in  many  other  places.  And  we  are  bound 
to  add  that  there  is  also  nothing,  or  at  least 
very  little,  that  has  not  been  flatly  denied  by 
the  advocates  of  the  Jletropolitan  Board  of 
Works.  It  was  not  the  case  that  any  honest 
doubt  existed  in  the  matter.  But  disputes  did 
exist.  Every  statement  of  the  defenders  of 
the  purity  of  the  Thames  was  either  ignored, 
contradicted,  or  ridiculed.  The  evidence  of 
those  persons  who  went  on  an  unsavoury  pil- 
grimage  to  Barking  or  to  Erith  was  frittered 
away  by  expert  cioss-examination.  The  main 
drainage  of  London,  we  were  told,  was  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  engineering  works  of  the 
centurj'.  Who  would  set  the  grumblings  of  a 
few  anglers  or  painters,  or  occupants  of  damp 
and  mouldy  riverside  hovels,  against  such  a 
noble  measure  ? And  this  view,  as  being 
enforced  by  a body  of  the  preponderating 
weight  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, 
has  hitherto,  as  far  as  the  general  course  of 
public  opinion  is  concerned,  quite  overborne 
and  obscured  the  truth.  _ 

This,  however,  is  by  no  means  all.  Quite 
independent  of  the  aspect  of  the  sanitary 
influence  of  the  condition  of  the  river  on  the 
residential  population,  is  that  of  the  corre- 
sponding influences  on  commerce.  “ For  these 
reasons,”  the  Commission  report,  “ the  river  is 
not  at  times  in  the  state  in  which  such  an  im- 
portant highway  to  a great  capital,  carrying  so 
large  a traffic,  ought  to  be.”  Is  that  traftic  a 
matter  with  which  to  trifle  ? What  is  its  actual 
amount?  In  the  year  1881  the  tonnage  of 
British  and  foreign  vessels,  sailing  and  steam, 
with  cargoes  and  in  balla.st,  that  entered  and 
cleared  the  port  of  London,  amounted  to 
0,388,000  tons,  or  between  a sixth  and  a seventh 
of  the  corresponding  tonnage  for  the  whole 
United  Kingdom.  If  we  look  back  as  far  as 
the  statistical  abstracts  for  the  United  King- 
dom enable  us  to  do, — that  is  to  say,  to  1867, 
we  do  not  find  that  London,  as  it  is,  is  main- 
taining her  ancient  pre-eminence  as  a port. 
Her  total  tonnage  has,  indeed,  increased  by 
60  per  cent,  in  fourteen  years  ; but  the  tonnage 
of  the  United  Kingdom  has  increased  in 
that  period  from  36  to  58  millions  of  tons, 
or  by  more  than  60  per  cent.  And  what  has 
been  the  increase  in  those  ports  on  which  the 
skill  of  the  engineer  has  been  employed  for  the 
service  of  navigation  ? The  number  of  vessels 
of  500  tons  and  upwards  cleared  from  the 
Tyne  in  1861  wa.s  246.  In  1881  it  h.ad  risen 
to  4,625,  being  an  increase,  in  twenty  years,  of 
1,780  per  cent. ! On  the  Clyde,  the  total 
tonnage  entered  at  Glasgow  in  1831  was 
732,327  ; in  1881  it  was  3,057,533.  In  1831 
the  tonnage  of  vessels  at  Liverpool  was 
1,592,436  ; in  1881  it  was  7,893,948.  A traffic 
of  magnitude  nearly  equal  to  that  of  Liverpool 
ha.s  been  created  through  the  Suez  Canal  in 
thirteen  years.  In  1870,  the  year  of  opening, 
the  ships  that  passed  were  486,  with  an  aggre- 
gate tonnage  of  436,000  tons.  In  1882  the 
ships  were  3,198  ; the  tonnage,  7,122,000  tons. 
Ports  and  harbours,  and  inland  waterways, 
cannot  afibrd  to  go  to  sleep  in  our  days.  They 
must  either  advance  or  decline.  The  clear- 
ances from  Liverpool  in  1881  were  positively 
more  than  tho.se  from  London  ; the  figures 
being  4,796,671  tons  from  the  Lancashire  port, 
and  4,478,260  from  the  capital.  Can  it  be 
contended  that  the  neglected  state  of  the 
Thames,  from  the  shores  of  which  so  much  of 
the  shipbuilding  industry  has  fled  to  the  banks 
of  the  Clyde,  the  Tyne,  the  Wear,  and  the 
Tees,  has  nothing  to  do  with  this  displacement 
of  the  centre  of  commercial  gravity  ? 

The  Commission  have  resolved,  as  it  seems 
to  us  very  wisely,  to  allow  some  time  for  the 
consideration  of  their  report  before  they  pro- 
ceed to  inquire  as  to  “ what  measures  can  be 
applied  for  remedying  or  preventing  the  evils 
and  dangers  resulting  from  the  sewage  dis- 
charge.” This  caution,  opposed  as  it  is  to 
the  frantic  ha.ste  with  which  measures  for 
dealing  with  great  engineering  systems,  such 
as  that  of  the  water  supply  of  London,  are 
flung  on  the  table  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
may  well  be  imitated  by  other  bodie.s.  And 
at  the  present  moment  there  is  an  especial 
reason  for  the  caution.  It  will  be  impossible 
to  deal  adequately  with  the  subject  of  metro- 


politan sewage  without  in  some  degree  enter- 
ing into  the  co-related  subject  of  metropolitan 
water  supply.  The  quantity  of  water  that 
was  supplied  by  the  eight  great  metropolitan 
water  companies  in  1882  was  141-5  million 
gallons  per  diem,  being  more  than  one-third 
of  Mr.  Beardmorc’s  estimate  of  the  ordinary 
daily  flow  of  the  Thames.  Of  this  about  half 
is  actually  pumped  out  of  the  Thames, 
diverted  through  the  w.ater  pipes  and  sewers 
of  London,  and  returned  to  the  river  _ at 
Barking  in  the  shape  of  sewage,  together  with 
an  equal  quantity  of  similarly  polluted  water 
from  the  New  River,  the  River  Lea,  and  the 
springs  of  Kent,  and  the  polluted  storm  water 
when  it  rains.  In  any  project  for  dealing  with 
outfall,  due  attention  must  be  paid  to  inflow, 
and  what  at  the  present  moment  is  of  cardinal 
importance  in  this  respect  is,  _that_  such  a 
change  has  taken  place  in  public  opinion  on 
the  subject  as  must  lead  to  disastrous  results, 
unless  it  be  brought  under  the  control  and 
revision  of  some  such  [impartial  body  as  the 
Royal  Commission. 

In  all  the  ])rovisions  for  the  water  circula- 
tion of  Loudon,  including  both  supply  and 
sewerage  or  discharge,  it  has  been  up  to  this 
time  assumed  that  the  more  water  that  is  run 
through  a house  and  its  drains  the  better  for 
the  public  health.  Thus,  not  only  has  the 
large  supply  of  from  thirty  to  forty  gallons  of 
water  per  head  per  diem  been  encouraged  by 
the  Legislature,  but  the  very  basis  of  legisla- 
tion has  been  the  assumption  that  such  a cir- 
culation was  in  the  highest  degree  desirable. 
Thus  all  the  laws  as  to  water-rates  have  been 
passed  with  a two-fold  object  ; first,  to 
encourage  the  largest  possible  water  supply,  by 
charging,  not  per  ton  of  water  used,  but  in 
proportion  to  the  rateable  value  of  the  property 
supplied  with  water  ; and,  secondly,  so  to  dis- 
tribute the  rating  that,  to  a great  extent,  the 
more  wealthy  inhabitants  should  pay  for  the 
supply  of  their  poorer  neighbours.  Thus  the 
aristocratic  district  watered  by  the  Grand 
Junction  Water  Company  charges  Ud.  per 
metric  ton  of  water  supplied,  while  the  poorer 
district  watered  from  the  River  Lee  only  pays 
Id.,  and  a similar  disparity  will  be  found  to 
exist  between  the  richer  and  poorer  neighbour- 
hoods in  the  same  water  districts.  In  fact,  the 
rule  has  been  payment  on  value  of  property, 
not  on  consumption  of  water.  The  reason 
has  been  that,  if  the  latter  had  been  taken 
as  the  gauge  for  rating,  the  poor  would  not 
have  used  a gallon  that  they  could  have 
spared,  and  thus  the  water  circulation  would 
have  been  diminished,  the  outflow  checked, 
and  the  sewage  would  have  been  less  diluted. 

It  is  unnecessary,  for  the  moment,  to  attempt 
to  discuss  the  question  as  to  which  of  these 
two  principles  is  the  true  one.  Much  may  be 
said  on  either  side.  But  two  points  are 
essential  to  bear  in  mind.  First,  there  is  a 
conflict  of  principles.  It  may  be  well  to  en- 
courage a consumption  of  forty  gallons  of 
water  per  head  per  diem,  or  to  seek  to  restrict 
it  to  seven  or  eight  gallons.  But  the  two  aims 
and  objects  are  incompatible.  Secondly,  the 
fimt  of  these  objects  having  been  hitherto 
assumed  as  proper,  and  the  water  legislation  of 
London  having  been  based  on  that  assumption, 
it  is  not  only  vain,  but  reckless,  to  attempt  to 
overset  the  arrangement  by  a side  wind,  as  the 
Corporation  of  London  proposes  to  do  by  their 
Water  Bill.  The  actual  quantity  of  water 
consumed  in  a house  is  only  one  element  of  the 
cost  of  water  supply  to  that  house.  The 
working  expenses  of  providing  that  supply  are 
only  about  half  the  whole  expenses  of  the 
provision.  And  of  these  worHng  expenses, 
those  dependent  on  quantity, — viz.,  pumping, 
filtering,  and  storage,  form  less  than  forty  per 
cent.  Out  of  the  present  cost  of  7id.  per 
1,000  gallons  of  water  supplied  over  the  entire 
metropolis,  the  three  items  thus  dependent  on 
quantity  amount  to  only  IW.,  or  rather  less. 
Thus,  any  idea  of  eff’ecting  asaving  of  expendi- 
ture at  all  corresponding  to  the  saving  of 
water  is  only  based  on  a total  ignorance  of  the 
problem  which  it  is  proposed  to  solve.  It  may 
be, — or  it  may  not  be, — better  to  effect  an 
entire  change  in  the  principles  of  the  supply  of 
water  for  sewerage  purposes.  For  the  last 
forty  years  at  least  the  aim  of  the  Legislature 


has  been  to  stimulate  that  supply.  What  the 
poor  consumer  would  avoid  as  unnecessary,  if 
he  had  to  pay  for  it,  is  supplied  by  Act  of 
Parliament  in  such  a manner  that  it  is 
not  his  interest  to  stint  the  water  that  he 
draws.  What  one  person  calls  waste,  another 
person  calls  sanitary  supply.  The  matter  per- 
haps requires  threshing  out,  but  the  main  point 
is,  that  any  change  in  the  present  reflations 
can  only  be  safely  effected  in  view  of  all  the 
conditions  of  the  problem.  It  is  no  more 
possible  to  supply  ten  gallons  of  water  per  day 
at  the  same  price  per  gallon  as  forty  gallons, 
than  it  is  to  effect  any  other  of  those  marvellous 
economies  that  seem  so  simple  to  persons  who 
are  ignorant  of  the  controlling  rules  of  any 
kind  of  industrial  enterprise. 


DRAWINGS  AND  PICTURES  OF  | 

CATHEDRAL  CHURCHES. 

It  is,  no  doubt,  reasonable  that  in  estimating  ;j 
the  success  of  a painter,  due  regard  should  be  i 

paid  to  the  difficulties  of  his  subjects  ; and  of  j 

all  the  many  subjects  for  the  artist  there  is  per-  j 
haps  none  which  presents  more  difficulties  than  ' 
the  faithful  and  intelligent  representation  of 
architecture.  In  saying  this  we  do  not  over- 
look the  subtle  play  and  variety  of  line  and 
expression  in  the  human  form,  or  the  multitu-  ■ 
dinous  complexities  and  fitful,  changing  aspects  j 
of  natural  landscape.  In  these  the  organism 
of  each  class  is  constant  under  an  infinite  : 
variety  of  accidental  difi’erences,  and  the  i 
characteristic  structure  and  anatomy  of  a man,  , 
as  of  an  oak,  can  be  deliberately  and  leisurely 
studied,  and  once  mastered  is  for  ever  kno^vn.  [■ 

But  one  building  differs  from  another  both  a.s  l' 

to  its  external  dress  .and  as  to  its  organic  struc-  ■! 
ture,  and  the  differences  are  not  merely  “ skin  i. 
deep.”  The  painter  who  would  give  us  a satis- 
factory portrait  of  a fine  building  must  appre- 
ciate the  ratiojmle  of  its  frame  and  the  part 
which  every  stractural  line  plays  in  the  general  I 
economy  of  the  fabric.  He  must  get  at  the 
idiosyncrasies  of  each  specimen,  and  identify  i. 
himself  with  the  mind  of  its  designer,  and  for  I, 
this  the  closest  and  most  critical  study  of  a very  1: 
complex  problem  is  essential.  On  the  other  i| 
hand,  there  is  a danger  in  being  over-wise. 

The  painter  of  architecture  must  be  something 
of  an  architect,  or  he  will  not  really  see  what  li 
the  building  he  would  represent  has  to  show  to  i, 
him.  The  entire  absence  of  all  knowledge  of  t 
Gothic  art  in  the  last  century  led  the  best  of  t 

painters  who  had  wit  enough  to  admire  its  j 

graceful  and  forlorn  beauties  to  misrepresent  j 
grotesquely  the  very  features  which  charmed  | 
them.  But  architects  make  bad  painters  of  a I. 
subject  of  which  they  well  know  all  the  details. 

In  fact,  they  know  too  much,  and  paint  what  I 

they  know  to  exist  rather  than  what  they  see,  so  ;■ 

that  the  completeness  of  intimacy  with  archi-  >. 
tectural  miuutice  which  is  invaluable  to  them  [’ 
as  architects  is  fatal  to  their  success  as  \ 
painters. 

To  turn  to  their  fullest  account  the  oppor- 
tunities which  architecture  ofi'ers  to  the 
painter,  he  must  be  also  something  of  a poet, 
and  represent  the  works  of  his  brother  artists  ' 
under  those  effects,  and  in  those  associations,  I: 
which  will  best  bring  out  their  spirit.  “ The  gay  || 
beams  of  lightsome  day  ” are  not  always  the  ii 
best  suited  for  eliciting  the  full  beauty  and  : 
meaning  of  architecture  ; nor  is  the  sadness  i 
and  gloom  of  the  day’s  decline  in  harmony  |, 
with  the  genius  of  every  work  of  art.  Above  j . 
all,  the  painter  must  be  specially  educated  in  j 
the  relation  of  the  several  parts  of  the  struc-  1. 
ture  to  the  whole,  and  in  suggesting,  at  least,  |', 
the  leading  characteristics  which  differentiate  i> 
its  abounding  wealth  and  variety  of  enrichment,  i . 

Of  late  years  our  painters  have  not  concerned  id 
themselves  with  architecture  as  a speciality,  i'. 
Each  one  may  take  it  up  from  time  to  time  in  ii 
a casual  way,  but  it  will  not  yield  its  best  i; 
results  to  merely  casual  treatment.  Its  grand  ii 
and  wide  possibilities  are  matters  for  the  study  % 
of  a lifetime,  and  even  then  the  study,  to  be  |t 
successful,  must  be  systematic  and  thorough. 

It  may  be  long  before  we  meet  with_  a 
painter  such  as  David  Roberts,  who,  with  il 
the  most  enchanting  simplicity  of  means,  was  if 
able  to  suggest  with  perfect  accuracy  the  it 
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utmost  intricacy  and  variety  of  architectural 
detail, — who  never  lost  the  true  character  of 
the  parts  in  striving  for  breadth,  and  whose 
most  patient  elaboration  of  details  never  inter- 
fered with  the  effectiveness  of  his  work  as  a 
whole. 

We  have  been  led  to  venture  upon  these 
remarks  by  a visit  to  a collection  of  nearly 
forty  paintings  and  drawings  of  architectural 
subjects  at  Messrs.  Dowdswell’s  gallery  in 
Bond-street,— all  the  work  of  Mr.  Wyke 
Bayliss,  a painter  who  has  identified  himself 
with  works  of  this  character,  and  who  is, 
moreover,  well  known  as  a thoughtful  and 
singularly  attractive  writer  on  art. 

It  is  gratifying  to  find  an  artist  of  Mr. 
Bayliss’s  powers  devoting  his  energies  to  the 
delineation  of  a class  of  subjects  which  are 
fast  passing  away.  He  is  above  all  things  a 
poet, — and  nothing  passes  under  his  pencil 
that  he  does  not  invest  with  something  of 
poetic  glamour.  He  is  persistently  and  deter- 
minedly anxious  to  evoke  the  genius  of  each 
spot,  to  enliven  his  scenes  with  appropriate 
incident,  and  to  insist  upon  the  peculiar  and 
special  beauty  and  impressiveness  of  each 
subject. 

And  yet  we  are  reluctantly  compelled  to  say 
that  he  is  only  partially  succe.ssful.  This  is  a 
qualification  which  might,  perhaps,  be  added 
of  all  human  effort.  But  in  these  elaborate 
and  ambitious  works  there  are  distinct  points 
of  weakness,  and  shortcomings  which  are  not 
mere  matters  of  opinion  or  sentiment,  but 
which  can  be  measured  or  weighed.  The 
results  attained  will,  we  fear,  please  neither 
the  architect  nor  the  painter,  and  will  only 
please  the  public  so  far  as  they  are  ignorant  of 
both  architecture  and  painting.  The  former 
will  look  in  vain  for  the  true  characteristics  of 
much  of  the  architecture  portrayed,  and  the 
latter  will  note  the  absence  of  texture  and  the 
loose  scattered  effects  which  in  almost  every 
case  mar  the  work  as  an  artistic  composition. 
The  aerial  tones  which  lend  such  a charm  to 
cathedral  interiors  are  but  imperfectly  ren- 
dered at  the  best,  and  sometimes  are  not  at- 
tempted at  all,  or  the  attempt  is  defeated  in 
the  effort  to  delineate  an  impo.ssible  amount 
of  minute  accessory  detail.  The  water-colour 
drawings  are  unsubstantial  and  “ papery,”  and 
the  oil  pictures  are  too  suggestive  of  mere 
paint.  The  interior  of  the  Saiute  Cliapelle  is 
a case  in  point.  The  universal  colouring 
which  covers  every  inch  of  wall-space  is 
wrought  to  the  highest  pitch  of  brilliancy,  and 
the  recurring  ornamental  features  made  out 
with  provoking  iteration,  until  the  resources 
of  the  palette  are  exhausted,  and  there  is  no 
force  left  for  the  transparent  brilliancy  of  the 
stained  glas.s,  which,  as  here  represented,  is 
not  glass  at  all. 

In  the  interior  of  Chartres  the  artist  has 
been  much  more  happy,  and  has  succeeded  in 
bringing  out  the  “crimson  splendour”  which 
shines  through  the  great  rose-window, — 

“ Wlien  the  day  hath  waned, 

And  the  great  orb  goes  down  in  calm  repose." 

J udging  from  a comparison  of  several  treat- 
ments of  the  same  subject,  we  should  infer 
that  Mr.  Bayliss  idealises  his  subjects  a little 
freely, — that,  perhaps,  his  pictures  are  painted 
from  comparatively  slight  sketches,  and  that 
the  absence  of  certain  truths  of  texture  and 
detail,  and  of  the  effects  of  light  and  .space, 
and  the  due  relation  and  relief  of  the  objects 
delineated,  maybe  thus  accounted  for.  With- 
out pretending  to  any  personal  knowledge  of 
Mr.  Bayliss’s  course  of  study,  we  should  be 
inclined  to  doubt  whether  he  ever  drew  the 
details  of  Gothic  architecture  at  all  as  Mr. 
Ruskin,  for  instance,  has  drawn  them.  Tlie 
capitals  of  the  choir  shafts  in  No.  11,  and  the 
carving  in  No.  2,  and  similar  portions  of 
other  examples,  suggest  a want  of  acquain- 
tance with  the  distinctive  peculiarities  of  a 
most  characteristic  pha.se  of  Gothic  sculp- 
ture. 

It  is,  perhaps,  not  too  much  to  say  that  all 
the  figures,  as  now  treated,  would  be  better 
out  of  the  way.  They  are  not  well  drawn. 
They  are,  in  some  instances,  fatally  over- 
elaborated, and  though  appropriate  enough 
in  general  motif,  they  injure  rather  than 
improve  the  composition.  The  little  boy- 


choristers  in  the  Westminster  Abbey  picture 
may  be  excepted  from  this  criticism  ; but  this 
picture,  as  a whole, — one  of  the  three  English 
examples  included  in  the  series, — is  anything 
l)ut  a successful  rendering  of  our  incomparable 
abbey, 

Mr.  Bayliss  writes  about  architecture  elo- 
quently, enthusiastically,  with  the  ardour  of 
a true  poet,  and  we  have  no  difficulty  in 
crediting  him  with  the  possession  of  a sincere 
devotion  to  the  art  which  we  love  best.  He 
has  bestowed  infinite  pains  in  the  endeavour 
to  transfer  his  vivid  impressions  to  canvas, 
and  has  thus  earned  our  gratitude  ; but  his 
imagination  outstrips  his  hand. 

Strange  to  say,  ho  is  most  nearly  successful 
in  his  most  ambitious  works,  and  in  the  large 
interior  of  St.  Mark’s  he  is  to  be  sincerely  con- 
gratulated. But  there  is  much  to  be  done 
before  he  can  claim  to  have  given  full  effect  to 
the  art  which  has  enlisted  his  admiration. 


THE  BUILDING  TRADE  IN  PARIS. 

If  there  is  an  admission  which  in  every-day 
conversation  is  generally  conceded  it  is  that 
“ surely  a man  may  be  considered  to  know  bis 
own  business,”  a remark,  it  may  be  noticed, 
which  will  very  frequently  be  supposed  to  meet 
the  objections  raised  on  some  point  by  any  one 
who  may  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  an  “ out- 
sider.” Now,  apart  from  that  thoroughly- 
acknowledged  maxim  that  lookers-on  contrive 
to  see  more  of  a game  than  those  playing,  can 
it  be  denied  that  it  is  a very  constant  occur- 
rence for  men  of  business  to  singularly  err  in 
their  calculations  ? And  their  errors,  let  it  be 
observed,  only  too  commonly  ari.se  from  an 
over  - readiness  to  secure  what  appear  to  ba 
sure  profits.  Such  miscalculations  are  more 
frequent  in  the  present  day  than  formerly 
from  this  very  reason,  that  the  desire  for  large 
returns  is  more  marked  than  in  the  past. 
Had  but  the  voice  of  the  despised  outsider 
been  more  often  attended  to,  many  of  the 
crises  and  crashes  of  late  years  might,  pro- 
bably, have  been  avoided.  Approaching  the 
subject  as  the  outsider  doe.s,  with  a degree  of 
judicial  calm  and  impartiality  scarcely  possible 
to  those  directly  interested,  hi.s  ob.servations, 
unheeded  at  the  moment,  prove  only  too  often 
correct  when  the  hour  of  crisis  has  come. 

There  are  probably  few  cases  in  which  an 
over-rash  haste  and  miscalculation  have  led  of 
late  years  to  more  fatal  results  than  in  that  of 
the  building  trade,  and  the  same  acute  crises 
have  followed  infallibly  not  only  in  England, 
but  in  France,  in  Germany,  in  Austria,  and 
even  across  the  Atlantic.  A too  eager  haste 
in  calculating  on  suppo.sititious  bases  the  pro- 
mised returns,  an  absence  of  that  stolid  and 
imeiithusiastic  calm  on  which  men  of  business 
so  largely  pride  themselves,  liave,  in  an  almost 
unaccountable  manner,  turned  the  heads  of 
the  gravest,  and  everywhere  witli  the  same 
lamentable  results,  from  which  it  is  sincerely 
to  be  hoped  some  lesson  will  be  taken  for  the 
immediate  future.  Readers  of  the  Builder 
have  been  made  aware  of  the  consequences,  in 
their  effect  upon  the  building  trade,  which 
have  attendeii,  in  aristocratic  Germany  and 
Austria,  the  wild  speculation  which  followed 
on  the  golden  years  succeeding  the  Eranco- 
Prussian  war  ; in  Republican  France  some- 
thing of  tlie  same  spirit  has  roused  the  specu- 
lative demon  among  capitalists  and  investora, 
and  already,  as  will  have  been  gathered  from 
an  article  in  our  last  week’s  number,  the  fatal 
results  of  an  over-eager  haste  are  making 
themselves  severely  felt,  and  are  cleai’ly 
apparent  to  the  stranger  who  may  at 
the  present  moment  pay  a visit  to  the 
banks  of  the  Seine.  Whole  neighbourhoods 
erected  in  the  more  favourite  portions  of  the 
capital,  .such  as  the  newly-erected  Quarfcier 
Marbeeuf,  and  the  slightly  more  settled  Quar- 
tier  Monceau,  remain,  in  spite  of  their  attrac- 
tiveness and  general  splendour,  but  scantily 
tenanted,  not  perhaps  so  lugubriously  deserted 
as  some  of  the  similar  creations  to  be  met 
with  in  the  outskirts  of  Berlin,  of  Vienna, 
and  other  large  German  and  Austrian  cities, 
but  with  the  significant  white  and  yellow 
placards  of  “To  Let”  staring  in  every 
direction,  to  tell  their  tale  to  the  pjisser-by. 


Now,  may  not  this  far  from  satisfactory 
position  be  directly  traced  to  a singular 
absence  of  that  knowledge  of  their  own  affairs 
with  which  it  is  asserted  men  of  business 
should  at  least  be  fully  credited  ? A too 
hasty  calculation  has  been  made  by  the  specu- 
lators on  the  increase,  not  perhaps  so  much 
of  the  Parisian  population  as  on  their  ability 
to  pay  high  rents.  Had  but  a calm  unbiassed 
inquiry  been  made  into  the  nature  of  the 
recent  increase  in  the  number  of  inhabitants  of 
the  French  capital,  the  speculations  of  the  last 
few  years  would  not  have  been  so  wildly  con- 
ducted, and  a large  number  of  workmen  would 
not  now  be  thrown  out  of  employ.  It  is 
advisedly  we  speak  of  “ wild  ” speculation,  for 
such  has  been  the  nature  of  the  building 
mania  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine  within  some 
five  or  six  years.  Up  till  the  year  before  last, 
never,  even  in  the  busy  days  of  the  Second 
Empire,  have  the  building  operations  in  Paris 
been  so  extensive,  as  is  amply  proved  by  the 
statistics  of  the  octroi  or  town  dues  paid  on 
the  building  materials  which  enter  the  capital, 
and  which  from  1879,  when  they  stood  at  some 
twelve  millions  of  francs, — hard  on  half  a 
million  sterling, — have  .steadily  year  by  year 
increased  till  1882,  when  they  stood  at  the 
enormous  total  of  over  nineteen  millions  of 
francs, — some  700,000/.,  the  corresponding 
figures  for  1809,  the  busiest  year  of  the  late 
Empire,  having  only  been  fourteen  millions  of 
francs, — some  500,000/. 

These  statistics,  showing  merely  the  town 
dues  paid  on  the  materials  brought  into  the 
city,  prove  the  feverish  activity  of  the  building 
trade  within  the  last  few  years.  Demolition 
has  been  universal  ; whole  neighbourhoods 
have  disappeared  to  make  place  for  huge 
blocks  of  handsome  five  and  six  story  stone- 
built  maisons  de  rapport,  divided  into  numer- 
ous appartemenfs,  or,  as  we  term  them,  “flats” ; 
for  the  number  of  pdits  hdtels,  as  the  private 
bouses  are  termed  occupied  by  one  person 
or  family  as  in  England,  are  comparatively 
few. 

After  a period  of  unexampled  prosperity,  in 
which  the  State  and  the  inunici2)ality  have 
dt)ne  everything  in  their  power  to  aid  the 
speculators,  the  inevitable  reaction  has  set  in, 
but  from  cause.s  ag;\iust  tlie  disastrous  effects 
of  which  a reasonable  amount  of  calculation 
might  have  largely  jirotected  the  chief  sufferers. 
In  almost  every  case  the  speculators,  to  whom 
the  Freocli  metropolis  owes  the  erection  of  the 
enormous  number  of  dwellings  intended  to 
accommodate  the  expected  increase  of  2)opuIa- 
tion,  have  made  the  singularly  incorrect  calcu- 
lation tliat  the  tenants  would  be  able  to  j)ay 
very  much  liiglicr  rents-  tlian  have  hitherto 
been  u.sual  in  thrifty  France,  where  large 
house-vents  are  not  nearly  so  common  as  in  our 
countiy.  The  calculations  upon  the  increase 
of  population  were  correct  enough, — in  the 
five  years  between  1876  and  1881,  amounting 
to  60,000  additional  persons,* — but  the  calcula- 
tions upon  the  income  and  means  of  these 
immigrants  were  made  upon  a wrong  basis. 
Ajiavtments  at  from  80/.  to  GOO/,  rents  were 
not  wanted,  or  rather  not  so  large  a number  of 
them,  but  any  number  of  dwellings  at  40/. 
and  under.  As  a consequence,  there  lias  been 
a growing  demand  for  such  apartments,  and  a 
jiroportionate  rise  in  their  value.  Had  but  the 
over-greedy  speculators, — men  who  must  be 
supposed,  of  course,  to  know  tlieir  own  busi- 
ness,— consulted  the  annual  tables  of  statistics 
prepared  by  the  municipality,  they  would  have 
discovered  that  considerably  over  half  a million 
of  the  two  millions  of  peojile  in  Paris  live  in 
apartments  for  which  they  jiay  a rent  of  less 
than  1,000  francs  (40/.),  while  barely  a tenth 
of  that  number  are  able  to  pay  more  than  40/.t 
As  for  the  question  of  siqqflying  houses  for 
the  working  classes,  that  would  appear  to  have 
been  almost  entirely  neglected  on  the  banks  of 
the  Seine.  The  houses  originally  thus  occu- 
pied have  been  demolished,  and  their  place 
taken  by  liuge  Iflocks  professedly  intended  for 


• The  Frencli  census,  it  may  he  mentioned,  is  taken 
every  five  years,  not,  as  with  ua,  every  ten  years. 

t These'statistir.'a  have  been  made  ali  tbL‘ more  familiar 
to  the  public,  as  a recent  municipal  law  is  about  to  base 
the  rates  proportionally  mion  the  rental  of  tho  rate- 
payers. 
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a class  of  tenants  able  to  i),iy  far  liigbcr  rents 
than  any  -workman  and  his  family  can  anord. 

And  hence,  from  a miscalculation  on  the  part 
of  men  of  business,— men  who  might  surely  be 
expected  to  know  their  own  atfaire,— a_  most 
important  branch  of  industry  is  m a lan.^ushing 
condition,  and  with  it  a whole  host  of  kindred 
trades,  at  a moment  too  when  they  are  already 
suffering  from  the  effects  of  foreign  competi- 
tion. In  one  important  direction,  as  we  brietly 
indicated  last  week,  Norway  _ and  Germany 
have  been  sadly  interfering  with  the  hrench 
timber  trade,  as  they  have,  indeed,  with  our 

own.  Anapparentlyinexhaustiblesupply  oi  raw 
material,  aided  by  the  most  modern  application 
of  machinery  worked  by  cheap  labour,  has 
enabled  Germany  and  Norway  to  supp  y 
France,  as  it  does  England,  with  ready-made 
doors  and  windows  at  a price  which  utterly 
beats  down  all  possibility  of  conipetition  on 
the  part  of  those  not  provided  with  the  most 
modern  machinery,  a large  supply  oi 
material  and  cheap  labour— all  features  the 
absence  of  which  places  the  Parisian  carpen- 
ters and  joiners,  skilful  though  they  are,  at  a 
sad  disadvanUige  in  comparison  not  only  with 
their  Scandinavian  and  German  competitors, 
but  even  with  their  brethren  in  the  provinces. 
The  purchaser  will  inevitably  go  to  the 
cheapest  market,  and  there  lias  been  no 
deficiency  in  the  supply  of  what  with  the 
building  acthity  of  late  years  has  been  largely 
in  request.  . „ , , 

In  the  meantime,  work  continues  feebly. 
Fortunately,  neither  the  mania  nor  the  crisis 
has  led  in  Paris  to  any  of  that  scamped  work 
-which  in  our  country  is  too  often  obsen-able. 
The  houses  erected  are,  indeed,  adornments  to 
a city  which,  in  spite  of  certain  critics,  it  is 
impossible  for  those  familiar  with  its  featurp 
to  find  “plain.”  So  good,  indeed,  is  the  work, 
that  merely  on  this  score  criticism  is  disarmed. 
But  the  chief  difficulty  remains.  'Who  are  to 
occupy  all  these  handsome  apartments  which 
have  been  so  lavishly  built  within  the  last  ten 
yews  1 Who  at  least  are  to  occupy  these  apart- 
ments at  the  rents  now  being  demanded  ? One 
hears  it  said  that  the  Americans  are  beginning 
to  like  London,  after  all,  quite  as  well  as  I ans, 
and  it  really  seems  as  if  it  were  only  the 
Americans,— the  Americans  of  modern  fabulous 
renown,— who  could  pay  such  rents  as  are  the 
rule  in  the  more  favourite  neighbourhoods  oi 
Paris  To  meet  this  ditticnlty  we  hear  that 
already  many  landlords  have  been  making 
arriinfCMiients  to  lessen  the  imignificence  of 
their  apartments,  and  at  the  same  time  lower 
the  rents.  This  step  may,  perhaps,  if  more 
widely  foUowed,  be  successful. _ In  such  a case 
as  the  chief  objection  of  high  rents  being 
reduced,  it  is  satisfactory  to  think  that,  who- 
ever may  be  the  tenants  of  these  newly- 
erected  houses,  they  will  liave  every  reason 
to  feel  satisfied  with  their  homes.  In  this 
respect  they  will,  we  suspect,  be  a little 
more  fortunate  than  their  En-lish  fellow- 
.suft'erers,  saddletl  with  burdensome  leases  for 
houses  which  give  but  small  satisfaction, 
unable  to  obtain  lengthy  leases  for  houses 
found  comfortable,  still  fuvthrr  annoyed  by 
being  prevented,  by  reasons  of  common  sense, 
from°carrying  out  improvements  fjr  which  no 
compensation  will  be  allowed.^  it  wonder- 
ful that  under  such  conditions,  people  in 
England,  especially  in  London,  are  beginning 
to  ^pend  more  and  more  of  their  time  in  the 
country  and  abroad  away  from  the  sunless  fogs 
and  the  smoke,  away  from  the  expenses  of  a 
house  in  town  and  its  social  accompaniments, 

too  often  social  mortifications,—  and  away,  in 

fact,  from  the  vexations  of  hou.se-keeping 
seneially^  _ ... 

Let,  therefore,  a warning  be  taken  m time 
by  our  speculators  in  house  property  ; let  them, 
if  they  wish  to  be  men  of  business  who  really 
know  their  own  atfair-s,  read  the  signs  of  the 
times,  and  not  madly  build  whole  neighbour- 
hoods of  houses  for  a clas.s  of  tenants  who 
exist  only  in  imagination  ; let  them,  to  use  a 
familiar  expression,  see  which  way  the  wind 
is  blowing,  and  before  they  are  led  into  the 
error  of  their  brethren  in  Paris,— and,  for  the 
matter  of  that,  on  the  Continent  generally,— 
let  them  think  twice  before  they  rush  wildly 
into  the  kind  of  speculation  which  has  alreaiJy 


more  than  once,  from  -want  of  cool  calculation, 
landed  us  in  our  country  in  the  ditch. 


NOTES. 

TiiR  discussion  or  conversation  about  the 
Wellincrton  Statue  wliich  took  place  last 
Fridayln  the  House  of  Lords  atlbrded  another 
curious  instance  of  the  entire  inability  of  the 
maiorityof  men  even  of  large  general  culture 
to  understand  the  real  points  of  the  case  in 
ref^ard  to  a (incstion  of  this  kind.  Among 
ei^ht  or  nine  noble  lords  who  contributed 
viu’ious  opinions  on  the  matter,  not  one  seemed 
to  have  an  idea  as  to  the  real  reasons  for  the 
unsuitability  of  the  statue  to  its  former  posi- 
tion on  the  arch,  on  which  the  Duke  ot 
Buccleuch  actually  wished  to  see  it  reinstated. 
Yet  the  reasons  why  the  statue  should  never 
have  been  on  the  arch  (quite  apart  from  the 
question  of  its  intrinsic  merits)  are  perfectly 
sample  and  obvious,  and  have  been  repeatedly 
stated  in  these  columns.  The  statue  is  out  ot 
scale  with  the  architectural  details,  and  divarts 
and  crushes  the  whole  erection  ; and  it  stands, 
or  rather  stood  (necessarily)  across  the  road- 
•^ay  — otherwise,  sideways  on  the  structure,  in- 
stead of  frontways  ; “ which  is  absurd,”  to 
adopt  the  Euclidean  formula.  It  is  needless 
to  say  that  the  Times’  leader  on  the  debate 
threw  no  new  light  on  the  subject,  which  could 
hardly  be  expected  from  a critic  who  referred 
to  the  monuments  at  Hyde  Park  and  St.^Paul  s 
as  parallel  cases  in  which  the  Duke  of  elhng- 
ton  had  “not  keen  well  treated  by  sculptors 
the  one  case  being  that  of  a very  inferior 
statue  which  spoiled  the  architectural  design 
with  which  it  was  associated,  the  other  that  oi 
a sculptured  monument  of  remarkable  poiver 
and  oriB-inality,  which  has  been  placed  so  that 
it  is  impossible  to  see  it.  Both  proceedings 
involve  miserable  artistic  blunders,  but  of  a 
precisely  opposite  character  in  every  respect 
But  that  is  all  one  in  a newspaper  ‘ leader, 
when  questions  of  art  are  concerned.  In 
politics  it  is  necessary  to  have  a point  and  an 
object  in  writing,  but  any  twaddle  may  be 
talked  about  art,  so  long  as  the  required  space 
is  filled  up. 


lar^^e  is  not  to  be  judged  by  such  bungling 
design  as  that  by  which  which  Sir  E.  Beckett 
lias  been  allowed  to  vulgarise  a great  building. 
Rep.air  and  reconstruction  of  architectural 
features  may  become  necessary  ; it  mu.st 
then  be  carried  out  in  the  same  style 
as  the  original  ; but  this  can  only  be 
adequately  done  by  some  one  who  is  an 
artist  as  well  as  a constnictor,  and  who  by 
loner  study  of  Mediteval  detail  has  been  able  to 
enter  into,  and  (as  far  as  modern  hands  can 
do  so)  reproduce  its  spirit.  The  Society  ex- 
claim against  the  proposed  raising  of  the  tran- 
sept roof;  but  it  is  too  late  to  do  that  now  ; the 
transept  roof  naturally  follows  the  nave  root, 
whenever  its  reconstruction  becomes  necessary. 
Whether  it  is  so  or  not,  we  do  not  know,  not 
havin^r  examined  it,  and  not  being  in  the 
habit, ''like  the  Society,  of  expressing  opinions 
s to  what  we  have  not  seen.  The  announce^ 
nient  of  the  restoration  of  the  altar-screen, 
under  the  superintendence  of  Sir  E.  Beckett, 
is  another  matter.  That  is  purely  artistic 
work,  which  he  is  quite  incompetent  to  superin- 
tend. But  as  not  one  person  in  a hundred  in 
En^dish  society  knows  good  architectural  de- 
tuiffrom  bad,  or  could  even  perceive  that  there 
is  any  difference,  any  lecturing  on  the  subject 
is  somewhat  like  talking  about  differences  ol 
colour  to  a blind  man. 


From  the  report  of  the  previous  day’s  pro- 
ceedings in  the  House  of  Commons,  it  appears 
that  according  to  an  announcement  made  by 
the  First  Commissioner  of  W orks,  it  is  intended 
to  form  a committee  to  consider  the  best  means 
of  decorating  and  treating  generally  the  newly- 
formed  2)lace  at  Hyde  Park  Corner.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  kuow  of  whom  the  Coiii- 
mittee  is  to  consist,  and  whether  there  is  to  be 
any  one  on  it  who  understands  the  eflective 
laying  out  of  sites,  which  the  gentlemen  of 
the  Office  of  Works  certainly  do  not.  The 
First  Commissioner  observed  that  at  present 
the  jihice  was  a mere  sketch  which  required 
filling  in.  It  is  merely  that,  and  moreover  it 
is  a ''bad  sketch,  of  which  the  leading  lines 
ought  to  be  redrawn  before  anything  is  gone 
info  in  detail.  It  is  proposed  to  call  it 
“ Wellington  Place.”  The  objection  which  has 
been  made  to  this,  in  regard  to  the  number  of 
streets  and  sipiares  already  called  by  that 
honoured  name  in  London,  should  not  be  over- 
looked. “Hyde  Park  Corner”  has  become 
a world-wide  name,  but,  of  course,  it  may  be 
replied  that  it  is  no  longer  a “ corner.”  Why 
not  call  it  “ Apsley  Place  ” ? That  would  be 
both  suitable  and  distinctive. 


Me.  Fergussox’s  letter  and  plan  in  regard  to 
the  extension  of  the  area  available  for  the  mter- 
mont  and  the  commemoration  of  great  men 

in  WcstminsterAbbey,whicharegiven  elsewhere 

in  the  iiresent  number,  will  no  doubt  be  react 
with  interest  by  many.  Mr.  Fergusson  i« 
probably  right  in  thinking  that  a new  buildmg 
in  proximity  only  (however  close)  to  the  Abbey, 
will  not  be  regarded  by  most  English  people  as 
equivalent  to  the  Abbey  as  a burying-place 
for  those  whom  the  nation  delights  to, honour  ; 
and  he  has  shown  his  usual  ingenuity  m_  plan- 
ning an  addition,  so  as  to  present,  m its 
method  of  access,  more  the  appearance  oi 
being  part  of  the  Abbey  than  would  have 
been  the  case  with  any  of  the  previously  sup 
crested  schemes.  We  must  object,  however,  to 
the  application  of  the  term  “ transept  to  his 
proposed  addition,  as  its  structpal  relations 
to  the  main  building  are  so  entirely  different 
from  those  of  the  class  of  erection  to  w ue  i 
the  word  transept  has  always  been  applied, 
and  the  word  really  does  not  describe  it. 
“Monumental  chapel”  would  be  its  co^ect 
designation.  The  word  “ transept  may  hav  e 
been  selected  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  more 
close  union  of  the  proposed  new- bmldmg  vvitli 
the  original  ; but  this  is  a verbal  illusion  only, 
a Ldance  at  the  plan  shows  that  it  is  not  a 
“transept.”  We  must  also  express  surprise 
that  Mr.  Fergusson,  who  has  so  strongly  urged 
the  incomplete  character  of  the  | 

Eiudish  churches,  as  compared  with  the  vaulted  , 
one’s,  should  for  one  moment  have  suggesteil  1 
a wooden  roof  (especially  such  a i^^^'^e-behe  o . 
as  a wooden  vault)  for  a buildmg  of  this  tjpe. 
Surcl-y  in  a monumental  chapel,  if  anywhere, 
we  should  endeavour  to  “build  for  eternitj’, 
and,  like  the  Regent,  “ never  mind  the  cx- 
pen.se.”  


The  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Ancient 
Buildings  has  addressed  a note  to  the  Bishop 
of  St.  Alban’s,  in  reference  to  the  threat  of 
further  restoration  under  the  present  manage- 
ment ; a somewhat  provoking  letter,  in  which 
they  are  alternately  right  and  wrong.  They 
had  hoped  that  “ the  commonplace  character 
and  incongi’uity  of  the  new  works  at  the  west 
end  of  the  nave  would  have  opened  the  eyes  of 
j the  bishop  and  other  members  of  the  restora- 
' tion  committee  to  the  preposterous  absurdity 
of  the  pretence  that  Mediaeval  work  can  be 
[ done  in  the  present  century.”  Of  the  common- 
place character  of  the  work  (for  our  own 
' opinion  on  which,  see  the  last  volume  of  the 
Builder,  p.  172),  there  can  be  no  question  ; but 
the  right  or  wrong  of  the  restoration  question  at 


■We  must  outer  a protest  against  that  part  ' 
of  Mr.  J.  D.  Grace’s  excellent  paper  on  deciV) 
ration  printed  in  our  present  issue 
deals  svith  the  internal  treatment  of  domes.. 
Mr.  Grace  strongly  recommends  the  employ., 
ment  of  vortical  lines,  as  m St.  Peters  ati 
Koine  and  the  Invalides  at  Pans,  svhere  nha; 
radiating  from  the  eye  of  the  dome  towards 
the  base  produce  a number 
piiiiels,  whicli  are  in  themselves  suhdmdSd  by 
drcles  and  spandrels  for  decoration.  To  treat 
a dome  thus  is  to  destroy  all  the  poetry  of  itf 
expression  and  effect,  as  well  as  to  contradict 
its  constructive  principle.  Mathematically,  ll 
is  trae,  the  “ element  ” of  a dome  is  a seinii 
circular  arch  starting  from  any  given  width  a 
the  springing  and  narrowing  (on  plan)  to  . 
point  at  the  crown,  as  distinguished  from  thai 
of  the  simple  arch,  withvoiissoir  of  equal  iiiasi 
from  springing  to  crown.  But  this  is  on  y . 

convention  for  the  convenience  _ of  statica.’ 
analysis.  Architecturally,  a semicircular  domi 
. is  a homogeneous  hemisphere,  no  portion  o 
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the  surfnce  of  which  is  constructively  ac- 
centuated. The  decorative  treatment  in 
vertical  ribs  and  panels  would  be  perfectly 
right  for  an  octagonal  dome  such  as  that  of 
Florence,  biit  to  cut  up  a fine  hemispherical 
dome  in  that  fashion,  however  sanctioned  by 
precedent,  is  to  destroy  the  very  beauty  which 
specially  characterises  the  dome,  the  idea  of 
mystery  and  infinity,  and  to  parcel  it  out  into 
measurable  littlenesses. 


During  the  recent  gales  Carew  Castle,  the 
latest  and  perhap.s  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
Pembrokeshire  fortresses,  sustained  consider- 
able damage.  In  more  than  one  place  the 
walls  have  been  much  injured,  and  unfortu- 
nately the  proprietor  lives  at  too  great  a dis- 
tvnce  to  supervise  the  repair  and  safe  custody 
df  his  intere.sting  property.  Mr.  Butterfield 
has  expressed  an  opinion  that  Carew  might, 
without  difficulty,  be  rendered  habitable,  and 
there  can  bo  little  doubt  that  even  more  might 
be  done  for  it  than  has  been  done  for  its  neigh- 
bours, Manorbeer  and  Pembroke  castles.  Mr. 
J.  E.  Cobb,  of  Brecon,  has  in  both  of  these 
ruins  fitted  up  for  himself  a sufficient  abode, 
and  the  result  has  been  a more  accurate  know- 
ledge of  the  parts  and  uses  of  each  of  these 
structures  than  can  be  obtained  through  the 
hasty  visits  of  “picnicing”  antiquaries.  In 
the  last  two  numbers  of  the  Arch(vohgia 
CambTcnsis  will  be  found  an  interesting  account 
of  Mr.  Cobb's  discoveries  (for  such  they  may 
be  termed)  at  Pembroke  Castle,  and  it  may  be 
well  to  draw  attention  to  his  remark  that 

the  large-scale  Ordnance  Maj)  is  misleading 
in  some  respects  ; markedly  so  .is  regards  the 
Monkton  tower,  the  great  gate  tower,  and  the 
curtain  between  the  north  gate  tower  and  tlie 
Mills  postern.” 

The  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club  propose  to 
exhibit  during  the  coming  season  a collection 
of  drawings  of  architectural  subjects  by  de- 
ceased British  artists.  The  type  of  drawing 
which  they  especially  require  Ls  that  in  which, 
while  the  primary  aim  of  the  draughtsman  has 
been  to  represent  the  architectural  character 
of  a building,  the  subject  has  been  regarded 
from  the  artist’s  rather  than  from  the  builder’s 
point  of  view.  They  would  exclude,  on  the 
one  hand,  “profe.ssional  designs,”  such  as  plans 
and  elevations  (professional  drawings  they  pro- 
bably mean),  and,  on  the  other  hand,  landscapes 
in  which  a building,  though  nominally  the 
subject  of  the  drawing,  is  made  subordinate 
to  a merely  pictorial  treatment.  Such  an 
exhibition  ought  to  be  of  great  interest,  but  it 
will  require  a good  deal  of  explanator}*  criticism 
to  bring  all  its  pointe  before  those  of  the  public 
who  are  admitted  to  see  it ; and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  in  making  out  a catalogue  raisonnee, 
the  aid  of  some  one  really  learned  in  architec- 
ture will  be  secured,  and  that  tiie  task  will  not 
be  turned,  over  to  a merely  literary  or  arclia;o- 
logical  showman. 


Dr.  Reichensperger,  an  Honorary  and 
Coiresponding  Member  of  the  lastitute  of 
British  Architects,  h.as  addres-sed  to  them  a 
letter,— the  major  part  of  which  is  printed  in 
the  last  issue  of  the  “ Proceedings,” — on 
the  present  state  of  architecture  in  Germany, 
from  which  it  would  seem  that  German  archi- 
tects are  in  pretty  much  the  condition  of 
bondage  to  shams  and  conventionalities  from 
M-hich  we  flatter  ourselves  that  we  have 
merged.  The  prevailing  fashion  has  lately 
been  Renaissance  for  such  buildings  as  pre- 
tend to  anything  beyond  Utilitarianism  ; but 
such  buildings,  Dr.  Reichensperger  thinks, 
ime  quite  below  what  are  executed  in  Italy 
and  France  in  the  same  style.  The  orna- 
mentation is  executed  “in  cement,  zme,  and 
^her  niakeshift  materials  ; projections  and 
balconies  are  supported  on  iron  disguised  as 
stone,’’  &c.  The  principal  adverse  influence 
to  artistic  progress  in  German  architecture 
seems  to  be  the  conventional  taste  which  is 
practically  imposed  by  the  Legi.slature,  and 
reduces  architectural  style  to  a kind  of 
official  pattern-book,  at  variance  with  all  truly 
original  and  artistic  inspiration.  There  is, 
however,  we  are  told,  “room  for  hope”; 
but  not,  ap2)arently,  for  much  else. 


IRON  UNDER  TEST  AND  IN 
CONSTRUCTION. 

A SUBJECT  was  referred  to  in  a recent 
number  (see  p.  178,  ante)  as  having  been 
brought  before  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engi- 
neers, which  may  prove  to  be  of  no  small 
importance  as  regards  structural  design.  We 
are  not  prepared  to  offer  any  decisive  opinion 
as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  conclusions, 
originally  published  by  M.  J.  Barba,  in  the 
Memoires  de  la  Societe  des  ingenieurs  Civils, 
and  now  urged  by  Mr.  W.  Hackney,  Assoc. 
Mem.  Inst.  C.E.  The  question  which  occurs 
to  us  as  of  cardinal  value  to  the  architect 
or  to  the  engineer  is,  if  the  views  now  put 
forward  are  correct,  what  will  be  their  influ- 
ence on  the  theory  of  design,  whether  graphic 
or  analytic,  in  all  cases  where  iron  is  used  in  a 
state  of  tension  ? 

The  statement  to  which  we  refer  is  to  the 
effect  that  in  breaking  pieces  of  the  same 
quality  of  tough  metal  by  direct  tension  very 
different  results  are  obtained  according  to  the 
form  of  the  test-piece  employed.  Test-pieces 
of  the  same  proportionate  form, — that  is  to  say, 
in  which  the  proportion  of  length  to  cross- 
section  is  equal, — give,  according  to  M.  Barba, 
like  results,  whatever  be  their  size.  But  test- 
pieces  of  equal  length  but  different  cross- 
sections,  or,  of  like  cross-sections  but  different 
lengths,  give  different  results,  measured  in  per- 
centages of  length  stretched,  varying  as  much  as 
from  28  per  cent,  to  44  per  cent.  The  ultimate 
stretching  of  teat  pieces  cut  from  the  same  bar 
of  mild  steel  of  different  proportionate  lengths 
is  thus  given  : — 

Ratio  of  length  Ultimate  stretching 

to  diameter.  per  cent. 

2- 61  41'5 

3- 76  37'6 
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These  proportions  are  given  as  those  of  round 
rod  steel,  but  it  is  added  that  in  the  case  of 
steel  bars  and  plates  a corresponding  result  is 
obtained. 

We  need  not  now  enter  into  the  further 
details  brought  forward  in  the  paper.  The 
general  law  indicated,  or  assnmed,  is  to  the 
effect  that  the  tensile  resistance  of  iron  is  not 
attributable  only  to  the  chemical  or  physical 
state  of  a given  sample,  or  to  the  area  of  cross 
section,  bat  that  it  further  differs  according  to 
the  proportion  of  cross  section  to  length  in  the 
bar  undergoing  tension.  The  inference  of  the 
author  of  the  paper,  assuming  the  law  to  be 
correctly  stated,  is  no  doubt  sound  and  good. 
It  is  to  the  effect  that  the  adoption  of  uniform 
dimensions  for  test-pieces,  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  is  desirable.  “If  a uniform  system  of 
testing  could  be  generally  introduced,  so  that 
tests  made  by  engineers  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  might  be  directly  comparable,  the  advan- 
tage would  be  very  great.’’  With  that  we  may 
all  be  disposed  to  agree.  At  the  same  time, 
the  difficulty,  it  may  be  presumed,  of  establish- 
ing any  such  uniform  rule  would  be  formidable. 
Nor  does  it  seem  to  us  that  the  adoption  of 
normal  dimensions  for  test-pieces,  if  it  were 
practicable,  would  be  the  only,  or  even  the  best, 
way  of  obtaining  that  further  information 
which,  if  M.  Barba’s  theory  be  correct,  is  of 
indispensable  importance. 

If  proportion  be  so  directly  an  element  of 
tensile  strength  as  is  now  intimated,  the  first 
thing  to  be  done  is  to  ascertain  how,  and  then 
why,  this  is  the  case.  And  it  is  obvions  that  a 
definite  statement,  in  all  cases,  of  the  dimen- 
sions of  test-pieces,  might  furnish  a greater 
variety  of  exact  data  than  would  be  afforded  by 
the  adoption  of  normal  dimensions.  To  com- 
pare one  make  or  quality  of  iron  with  another, 
no  doubt,  the  use  of  isometric  test-pieces  would 
afford  the  simplest  method.  But  this  is  but  a 
small  part  of  the  great  structural  question  that 
is  opened  if  M.  Barba’s  views  prove  to  be 
correct. 

We  confess  to  feeling  a great  difficulty  in 
framing  any  theory,  or  exact  conception,  of 
the  cause  of  what  seems  an  unexpected  anomaly. 
That  a given  metal  should  have  a definite 
resisting  power  to  tension  per  square  inch  of 
cross  section,  and  that  this  power  may  differ 
in  different  samples  of  the  metal,  we  all  admit. 
That  this  resisting  power  may  vary  in  some 
ratio  to  the  size  of  the  cross  section,  as,  for 
example,  that  two  bars  of  the  same  iron,  of  say 
1 in.  and  3 in.  diameter,  should  have  different 
tensile  strengh  per  square  inch  of  cross  section, 
is  conceivable,  though  we  think  the  idea  is 
somewhat  new.  It  is  not,  for  instance,  in 


accordance  with  the  results  of  Mr.  Kirkaldy’s 
experiments,  which,  as  cited  by  Mr.  D.  K. 
Clark  (“Manual  of  Rules,  Tables,  and  Data,” 
p.  581),  gives  almost  exactly  the  same  absolute 
strength  per  square  iuch  for  1 in.,  2 in.  and 
3 in.  diameter  round  bars.  But  that  in  add'- 
tion  to  this  there  should  be  a variation  in  the 
resistance  of  a given  cross  section  of  iron,  at  a 
given  point,  dependent  on  the  length  of  the 
bar  on  either  side  of  the  point  of  strain,  is  very 
difficult  to  grasp.  It  is  as  to  this  that  informa- 
: tion  is  far  more  important  than  as  to  the  par- 
: ticular  strength  of  any  particular  brand  of  iron. 
And  on  this  no  light  whatever  can  be  thrown 
by  the  adoption  of  normal  test-pieces  ; while,  on 
the  contrary,  much  light  may  be  thrown  by  the 
use  of  test-pieces  of  great  variety  of  propor- 
tions, so  that  all  those  proportions  be  accu- 
rately put  on  record. 

For  if  a rule  so  strange  and  so  complicated 
applies  to  test-pieces  of  iron,  it  must  apply  to 
all  iron  strncturally  used.  Wherever  a tie-bar 
has  to  be  introduced  in  future  (supposing  the 
theory  to  be  established),  a new  and  very  im- 
portant element  will  bo  added  to  the  cost  of  the 
designer  ; graphic  methods  will  receive,  at  least 
for  a time,  a rude  check.  In  fact,  until  the 
new  law  be  not  only  worked  out  in  detail,  but 
brought  within  the  province  of  direct  mathe- 
matical analysis,  our  structural  preparations 
must  return  to  rule  of  thumb.  How  shall  we 
know  what  tension  a bar  of  steel  will  bear,  for 
instance,  in  the  Forth  Bridge  ? What  becomes 
of  the  experimental  results  obtained  by  Telford, 
by  Barlow,  by  Fairbairu  ? Suppose  that  we 
take  the  tensile  strength  of  Low  Moor  iron  at 
its  tabulated  value  of  twenty-eight  tons,  and  a. 
little  more,  per  square  inch  of  section,  that 
result  will  have  been  arrived  at  from  careful 
trials  of  bars  perhaps  20  ft.  long.  What  guide 
will  that  be  to  us  for  a tie-bar  of  1,000  ft. 
long, — if  such  is  required  ? If  increasing 
the  proportion  of  length  to  diameter  in  a four- 
fold ratio  be  accompanied  with  a reduction  of 
33  per  cent,  in  tensile  strength,  which  is  the 
outcome  of  the  figures  tabulated  a few  lines 
back,  what  will  be  the  result  of  increasing  their 
proportion  by  a hundred  fold  ? 

We  are  not  for  a moment  attempting  to  throw 
discredit  on  the  statements  of  M.  Barba  and 
his  English  commentatator.  On  the  contrary, 
we  hold  that,  if  they  prove  to  bo  true,  they 
must  effect  some  great  revolution  in  the  science 
of  construction.  Their  importance,  as  urged  by 
their  advocates,  as  a means  of  improving  the 
mode  of  testing,  is  but  very  small  as  compared 
with  their  influence  on  the  theory  of  construc- 
tion. But  the  more  important  the  influence,  the 
more  needful  is  it  to  be  sure  of  the  premisses. 
We  must  have  an  adequate  basis  of  fact  with 
which  to  deal ; and  not  only  so, — we  must  have 
a definite  philosophical  hypothesis  before  wo 
can  satisfactorily  reason  from  such  a basis  of 
proved  facts.  We  are  unaware  at  this  moment 
how  far  the  new  theory  will  be  accepted  by 
mechanical  men ; but,  in  the  event  of  such 
acceptance,  it  is  certain  that  too  prompt  atten- 
tion cannot  be  given  to  the  effect  that  such  a 
recently  discovered  structural  principle  must 
have  ou  the  design  of  all  future  architectural 
or  engineering  work  in  iron  of  unprecedented 
size  or  proportions. 


THE  VENTILATION  OF  THEATRES. 

PAEKES  MUSEUM  OF  HYGIENE. 

On  Tuesday  evening  last,  Mr.  J.  P.  Seddon, 
F.R.I.B.A.,  read  a paper  on  this  subject  at  the 
Parkes  Museum  of  Hygiene,  Margaret-street, 
Regent- street, — Mr.  George  Godwin,  F.R.S.,  in 
the  chair. 

Mr.  Seddon  commenced  his  paper  by  strongly- 
denouncing  the  “fantastic  demons”  in  the 
shape  of  cowls  and  “ tail-boys  ” which  have  been 
so  largely  resorted  to  in  London  and  other  large 
towns  for  the  cure  of  smoky  chimneys,  but,  as 
he  believed,  in  vain.  Every  cowl  upon  every 
chimney  was  to  him  a standing  record  of  woe 
and  waste.  Ho  urged  that  the  main  remedy  for 
smoky  chimneys  is  the  free  admittance  of  air 
to  the  apartments  in  which  the  fireplaces  are 
situated.  Passing  on  to  the  immediate  subject 
of  his  paper,  he  said : — 

Dr.  Angus  Smith,  in  his  excellent  work  en- 
titled “ Air  and  Rain,”  gives  a tabular  state- 
ment of  the  results  of  the  analysis  of  samples  of 
air  taken  from  various  sources,  including  the 
interior  of  theatres.  Some  of  those  that  were 
experimented  upon  from  the  dress-circles  were 
found  to  be  actually  more  foul  and  prejudicial 
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to  health  than  others  that  had  been  collected 
from  within  the  very  sewers  in  the  streets  ! 

Now  how  many  people  are  there  who,  though 
enjoying  dramatic  representations  greatly,  yet 
seldom  go  to  a theatre,  simply  because,  though 
not  particularly  delicate  or  fastidious,  they  in- 
variably suffer  afterwards  from  the  effects  of  the 
bad  and  heated  atmosphere  in  them,  or  from 
colds  caught  in  consequence  of  the  efforts  they 
have  made  to  escape  from  it  during  the  mter- 
vals  between  the  several  acts  ? The  audiences 
in  theatres  have,  in  fact,  as  a rule,  to  imbibe 
such  a noxious  compound  of  the  products  of  gas- 
burners  and  human  lungs  as  might  well  convert 
the  comedy  they  have  gone  to  see  into  veritable 
tragedy.  Indeed,  many  a case  of  snch  trans- 
formation in  private  life  can  be  traced  to  a 
single  night’s  enjoyment  of  a lyrical  entertain- 
ment. 

How  comes  it  to  pass,  then,  that  that  benefi- 
cent goddess,  Minerva  (who  was  merely  a per- 
sonification of  what  we,  in  our  more  prosaic 
language,  call  fresh  air),  who  threw  so  ample  a 
shield  around  her  votaries  in  ancient  Athens, 
fails  so  sadly  to  accomplish  the  like  good  office 
when  invited  to  do  so  in  lands  which  she  doubt- 
less would  call  “Trans-Alpine”?  Is  it  not 
because  in  the  colder  North  her  feet  are  ever 
dogged  by  attendant  malignant  sprites,  whom, 
if  we  are  to  call  a spade  a spade,  we  should 
designate  as  draughts  ? No  sooner  do  we,  in 
this  climate,  open  a door  or  window  to  let  in  a 
breath  of  the  divine  essence,  than  some  one 
shrieks  an  entreaty  for  it  to  be  shut  again,  and 
all  because  those  sjuteful  fiends  have  contrived 
to  force  themselves  in  as  well.  Of  course,  in 
the  open-air  theatres  of  ancient  Greece,  their 
favourite  deity  hovered  over  the  assembly  in  no 
itber  guise  than  that  of  a good  fairy  god- 
mother ; but  here  she  is  followed  by  the  evil 
genii,  who,  swift  and  fitful  as  pinching  Puck, 
rudely  intrude  through  the  numerous  chinks 
and  crannies. 

To  drop  metaphor,  however,  and  speak  of 
what  we  ought  to  be  anxious  to  admit  as  /resTi 
air,  and  of  what  we  should  desire  to  expel  as /oui 
cir,  why  can  we  not  induce  these  to  make  their 
respective  entrances  and  exits  more  graciously 
and  gracefully,  as  well  as  more  efficiently  ? 
Are  not  they  like  the  rest  of  Nature’s  ministers 
to  man,  once  barbarian,  capable  of  being  tamed 
and  domesticated  ? Why  should  clerks  in  offices 
find  it  desirable  to  pile  up  ledgers  upon  Tobin’s 
tubes  as  soon  as  days  get  cold  ? Or  why  should 
ladies  in  the  stalls  of  a theatre  fly  to  their 
wraps  as  soon  as  the  lobby  doors  are  opened 
after  the  curtain  has  fallen  ? There  is,  I main- 
tain, no  great  practical  difficulty  in  the  matter, 
except  what  arises  from  attempting  half- 
measures  only  ; and  it  has  been,  in  my  opinion, 
in  consequence  of  such  half-measures,  that  the 
failures  made  hitherto  have  occurred. 

What  is  wanted  is  simply  a plentiful  supply 
of  fresh  air,  forced  into  every  part  of  the  inte- 
rior of  a theatre,  and  not  to  the  auditorium  only, 
together  with  the  extraction  of  the  foul  air  from 
the  several  parts  where  it  collects.  This,  then, 
is  the  problem  the  solution  of  which  appears  to 
be  still  waited  for  alike  in  private  and  public 
buildings,  and  certainly  in  theatres.  I propose, 
then,  to  consider  it  specially  in  its  relation  to 
theatres,  than  which  there  is  probably  no 
description  of  building  more  capable  of  being 
efficiently  warmed  and  ventilated,  while  yet 
there  is  certainly  none  other  that  is  so  generally 
devoid  of  all  rational  provision  for  health  and 
hygienic  comfort.  It  is  obviously  opposed  to 
the  interests  of  the  manager  of  a theatre  to 
have  his  house  ill  ventilated,  for  the  very  fact 
of  its  being  so  is  a most  powerful, — perhaps  the 
most  powerful, — reason  that  so  large  a number 
of  the  population  avoid  theatres  altogether. 
This  deterrent  is  infinitely  more  potent  and 
active  than  any  conscientious  scruples  respect- 
ing the  morality  of  the  stage,  and  it  alienates  a 
much  larger  proportion  of  the  public.  Religious 
disapproval  does,  indeed,  keep  away  some 
persons  from  the  theatre,  but  their  number  is 
as  nothing  to  that  of  those  who  absent  them- 
selves solely  on  account  of  the  intolerable 
stuffiness  of  the  atmosphere  therein,  and  the 
almost  inevitable  headache  that  follows  an 
evening  spent  in  the  majority  of  theatres.  On 
the  contrary,  a well-ventilated  theatre  means, 
asteris  parihvs,  a full  house  for  most  nights  of 
the  week.  I have  been  told  that  a theatre  at 
Manchester  was,  some  years  ago,  notorious  for 
the  extremely  defective  state  of  the  atmosphere 
within  it  for  want  of  proper  ventilation,  and 
that  it  was,  in  consequence,  very  generally 
avoided,  one  lessee  after  another  failing.  But 


at  last  a manager,  more  enterprising  and  more 
enlightened  than  his  predecessors,  hit  the  right 
nail  upon  the  head.  He  not  only  took  the 
theatre,  but  he  thoroughly  ventilated  it,  and  in 
a few  years  he  retired  with  a handsome  for- 
tune. 

To  the  managers  of  theatres,  and  especially 
those  of  the  lyric  stage,  good  ventilation  is 
also  a matter  of  special  importance,  because 
it  immensely  improves  the  acoustic  qualities 
of  buildings.  That  annoying  echo  which 
muddles  up  the  notes  in  tantalising  confusion, 
is  instantly  removed  as  soon  as  a good  system 
of  ventilation  is  applied  to  a building.  A 
notable  instance  of  this  has  recently  been  brought 
to  my  notice  in  the  case  of  the  Church  of 
St.  John  the  Evangelist  in  the  Wilton-road. 
There,  previously  to  its  being  ventilated,  the 
preacher’s  words  were  almost  undistinguishable 
to  any  but  those  who  were  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  pulpit ; bub  as  soon  as  proper 
ventilators  were  fixed  in  the  roof,  the  echo  dis- 
appeared, and  the  words  of  the  preacher  be- 
came audible  throughout  the  church  from  one 
extremity  to  the  other. 

Then  it  is  seriously  to  be  remembered  that 
few  buildings  in  the  present  day  are  wholly 
disconnected  from  the  street  sewers ; as  their 
drain-pipes,  in  spite  of  traps,  do  form  a means 
of  connexion  therewith.  Now,  theatres  being 
the  most  highly-heated  buildings  of  any,  act  the 
most  powerfully  as  pumps  to  draw  up  the  gases 
and  vapours  underground  into  their  interior, 
with  what  results  it  is  easier  to  imagine  than 
describe.  This  is  another  cogent  reason  why 
greater  care  should  be  given  to  the  ventilation 
of  theatres  than  even  to  buildings  generally. 

Now  if  it  be,  as  I have  stated,  not  so  extremely 
difficult  to  accomplish  so  desirable  a purpose, 
why  have  almost  all  the  efforts  in  that  direction 
been  otherwise  than  successful  ? The  answer  to 
this  question  I believe  to  be,  Because  those 
efforts  have  been  generally  confined  merely  to 
the  extraction  of  the  vitiated  air  by  means  of 
mechanical  or  automatic  appliances,  and  that, 
in  scarcely  a single  instance,  has  there  been,  in 
addition,  any  intelligent  effort  to  introduce,  by 
the  same  means,  a sufficient  amount  of  fresh 
air,  constantly  flowing  in,  in  order  to  take  the 
place  of  the  vitiated  air  that  has  been  extracted, 
and  at  such  a regulated  temperature  as  to  be 
inoffensive,  by  reason  of  the  absence  of  cold 
draughts  impinging  upon  persons  situated  near 
the  inlets.  In  consequence  of  this  oversight 
the  extracting  appliances,  of  whatever  nature, 
whether  automatic, — as  “lobster-back  cowls,” — 
or  mechanical, — as  revolving  or  fixed  forms  of 
patented  extractors, — have  failed  to  act  as 
desired,  since  they  have  no  innate  force  of  their 
own,  and  are  utterly  unable  to  produce  a 
vacuum.  The  utmost  that  they  are  able  to 
effect,  therefore,  is  to  draw  in  cold  fresh  air 
from  the  various  accidental  or  temporary  open- 
ings, chinks  around  doors  and  windows,  down 
chimneys,  &c.,  so  creating  draughts;  or  to 
drain  towards  the  auditorium  the  still  fouler 
and  more  vitiated  air  from  other  wholly  un- 
ventilated partsof  the  building.  These  remarks 
apply  likewise  to  sun-burners,  and  to  the  great 
gas-chandeliers  so  much  affected  in  the  older 
theatres.  These  only  succeed  in  heating  and 
expanding  the  air,  and  expelling  pro  tanio  the 
amount  so  expended.  Mechanical  extractors, 
such  as  fans,  cylinders,  pumps,  &c.,  do  indeed 
extract  a considerable  quantity  of  air  from  the 
auditoriums  to  which  they  are  applied,  and 
anemometers,  in  consequence,  register  thousands 
of  cubic  feet  of  air  removed  per  minute,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  patentees  cf  such  appliances. 
But,  however  satisfactory  these  results  may 
prove  to  those  gentlemen,  they  are  not  equally 
BO  to  the  unfortunate  occupants  of  dress- 
circles,  as  the  semi-exhausted  condition  of  the 
atmosphere  so  produced  there  is  more  intoler- 
able than  a surfeit  of  even  vitiated  air  would 
be;  while  to  the  stall-holders,  blasts  of  the 
comparatively  cold  but  far  more  highly 
vitiated  air  from  the  parts  of  the  house  behind 
the  stage-front,  for  which  no  attempt  at  venti- 
lation is  ever  made,  sweeping  over  the  foot- 
lights and  carrying  their  gaseous  products  with 
them,  are  even  more  offensive. 

Some  persons  imagine  that  because  theatres 
are  lofty  buildings,  therefore  they  must  be 
airy  as  well  as  spacious;  but  no  mistake  can  be 
more  fatal,  for  they  only  form  vaster  receptacles 
of  foul  air,  and  are  far  less  easily  emptied  of 
the  same,  than  buildings  of  more  moderate 
height  would  be,  unless  a proper  system  of 
ventilation  is  applied  to  them.  Even  when 
inlets  to  admit  fresh  air  are  provided  for 


auditoriums  of  theatres,  they  are  ordinarily 
upon  an  altogether  insufficient  scale,  and  being 
situated, — as  indeed  they  should  be  inordinai'y 
buildings,  but  not  in  a theatre, — at  a level  above 
the  heads  of  the  audience,  they  fail  (in  conse- 
quence)  of  producing  the  expected  effect, 
because  there  are  no  exhausting  outlets  at  a 
lower  level  to  induce  a circulation  of  the  fresh 
air.  In  the  rooms  of  other  buildings  the  fire- 
place is  the  principal  outlet  for  vitiated  air,  and 
is  at  a low  level ; it  therefore  drains  off  the 
heavy  carbonic  acid  which  falls  as  it  cools.  But 
in  a theatre  there  is  generally  no  extracting 
outlet  fixed  at  so  low  a level,  and  therefore  the 
occupants  of  the  pit  and  stalls  are  placed  as  it 
were  in  a bath  of  carbonic  acid,  which  rises  as 
it  accumulates,  until  they  are  forced  to  breathe 
it,  to  their  discomfort  and  deadly  peril. 

The  foregoing  remarks  apply  principally  to 
the  auditoriums  of  theatres,  but  the  importance 
of  extending  a proper  system  of  ventilation  to 
the  entire  structure  must  not  be  overlooked  for 
an  instant.  The  stage,  the  green-room,  the 
dressing-rooms,  the  refreshment-rooms,  the 
property-rooms,  and  all  the  other  parts  of  a 
theatre  in  which  the  numerous  employes  are 
engaged,  need  (though  they  seldom  receive) 
equal  consideration  in  this  respect.  These 
subordinate  parts  in  almost  every  theatre,  as 
in  Covent  Garden,  for  instance,— are  in  a fax- 
worse  condition  than  those  portions  that  are 
devoted  to  tho  public.  The  condition  of  the 
dressing-rooms,  and  passages  and  corridors 
leading  to  them,  is  almost  invariably  excep* 
tionally  frightful,  for  these  parts  of  the  house 
are  numerously  occupied,  and  have  numbers 
of  gaslights  constantly  burning  in  them,  and 
there  are  seldom  any  or  but  few  outlets  pro- 
vided for  tho  vitiated  air  generated  in  them, 
and  they  have  no  inlets  for  the  supply  of  fresh 
air.  Under  such  circumstances  how  can  actors 
perform  their  parts  with  alacrity  ? Languor, 
the  precursor  of  disease,  must  sap  their  energy. 

Yet  again,  the  entrance  lobbies,  the  halls,  and 
corridors  should  be  most  plentifully  supplied 
with  fresh  air,  regulated  in  temperature,  ,| 
whereas,  as  a rule,  these  parts  of  a theatre  are  )| 
absolutely  neglected  in  this  respect.  Were  \\ 
these  filled  with  an  ample  supply  of  warmed  or  r| 
cooled  fresh  air  they  would  become  feeders  for  :| 
the  remainder  of  the  building,  and  the  cold  1 
draughts  now  complained  of  in  even  the  best  t 
ventilated  theatres,  which  sweep  into  the 
auditorium  as  soon  as  any  of  its  doors  aro  :1 
opened,  would  be  obviated. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  how  can  the  whole  of  f 
these  multifarious  parts  of  such  a building  ? 
as  a theatre  be  sufficiently  ventilated  and  li 
warmed  or  cooled,  as  occasion  may  require?  ft 
My  reply  is,  as  before, — By  avoiding  half 
measures  only,  which  alone  hitherto  seem  to  i 
have  been  attempted  in  this  country.  ^ J 

The  thorough  principle  I am  laying  down  is  S 
but  the  same  that  is  universally,  on  the  whole,  .'J 
successfully  adopted  in  America.  It  is  only  in^ 
points  of  detail  that  it  would  seem  that  the  d 
methods  adopted  by  our  trans-Atlantic  cousins^ 
need  some  modification;  such,  for  instance,  as i 
taking  care  that  the  warmed  air  is  not  burned,  li 
and  by  increasing  the  freshness  and  volume  of  1 
the  warm-air  supply  needed  in  winter,  or  by  ] 
the  cooled  air  desirable  in  summer. 

The  great  essential  for  theatre  ventilation  isii 
that  the  whole  structure,  from  basement  to.i 
roof,  should  be  completely  filled  throughout,  by  ; 
mechanical  means,  with  pure  air,  regulated  ioj 
temperature  as  required.  This  is  what  isi 
termed  the  plenum  principle  of  ventilation.  Ati 
the  same  time,  although  it  is  the  inlets  thafa 
primarily  demand  attention,  secondary  mechaiii*ui 
cal  means  should  also  be  used  for  the  constanfcii 
draining  off  of  vitiated  air  from  the  several!: 
places  where  it  is  apt  to  collect,  such  as  thei' 
floors  of  the  pit  and  stalls,  under  tho  gallerieSjE 
upper  and  dress  circles,  over  the  footlights,  &C.i 
The  opposite  plan  to  the  above, — that,  namely.’ 
of  relying  mainly  upon  the  exhausting  ap-| 
pliances,  and  leaving  the  fresh  air  to  enter  as  ilJ 
can  to  supply  the  place  of  the  air  that  has  beets 
extracted, — is  fraught  with  evil,  from  its  liabihtjJ 
to  produce  draughts  from  the  various  pointp' 
whence  the  semi-vacuum  created  can  succeecc 
in  obtaining  a supply;  such,  for  instance,  a: 
temporarily-opened  doors,  and  even  from  thiP 
chimneys,  down  which  the  smoke  is  ofte<(l 
actually  drawn  by  this  abnormal  demand"f  ^ 
air.  Indeed,  this  is  one  of  the  most  frui  o- 
causes  of  the  smoky  chimneys  which  cowlstfnfi 
supposed  to  remedy.  ar^,. 

The  system  I have  thus  recommended,  j;i 
fully  carried  out,  will  get  over  the  difficulty  c" 
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having  to  decide  whether  the  inlets  shonld  be 
vertical  or  obltqae,  a question  that  could  only 
arise  when  they  are  small  and  few,  and  when 
the  air  they  admit  is  unregulated  in  tempera- 
ture, or  whether  the  breezes  needed  should  be 
obtained  by  utilising  the  mouths  of  all  the 
Cupids,  angels,  and  gods  and  goddesses  that  the 
fertile  invention  of  the  decorator  of  a theatre 
may  introduce  ; or  whether  the  cornuespim  and 
such  like  gauds  should  be  made  hollow  or  not. 
Given  power  enough,  which  is  easily  obtainable, 
to  flood  the  whole  building  with  air  tempered 
as  required,  and  it  will  matter  leas  as  to  the 
precise  distribution  of  the  inlets  into  the  audito- 
rium itself. 

There  is  one  thing  that  will  doubtless  tend  to 
render  this  problem  of  the  ventilation  of  theatres, 
which  has  been  found  so  difficult,  easier  to 
accomplish  than  it  has  been.  I mean  the  intro- 
duction of  electric  lighting  instead  of  that  by 
gas.  This  has  already  been  done  by  the  enter- 
prising manager  of  the  Savoy  Theatre,  and  later 
by  that  of  the  Prince’s  Theatre, — I doubt  not, 
to  their  own  material  advantage  as  well  as  to 
the  comfort  of  their  ever-crowded  audiences. 

We  cannot  afford,  however,  to  let  this  present 
generation  pass  away  stifled  and  incommoded 
while  electricians  are  perfecting  their  methods 
of  lighting.  Nor  is  it  every  theatre  that  has  a 
spare  acre  or  two,  in  the  middle  of  London, 
alongside  of  it,  for  the  accommodatou  of  a 
puffing  steam-engine  to  create  the  light,  nor  an 
untenanted  Embankment  as  a convenient  neigh- 
bour to  put  up  with  the  noise  of  one.  In  the 
meantime  the  gas-lights  in  theatres  should,  as 
far  as  possible,  have  their  products  of  combus- 
tion conveyed  outside  the  building,  without 
being  allowed  to  mingle  with  and  contaminate 
the  atmosphere  of  the  interior.  Yet,  not- 
withstanding this  serious  drawback  of  the 
ordinary  gas-lighting  to  contend  with,  we  have 
scientific  resources  at  command  sufficient  to 
enable  us  to  overcome  all  the  difficulties  that 
at  present  retard  the  proper  development  of  this 
essential  of  civilisation,  proper  and  adequate 
ventilation.* 


THE  PROPOSED  “ CAMPO-SANTO” 
AT  WESTMINSTER  ABBEY. 


As  I have  never  seen  a drawing  of  the  ele- 
vation of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott’s  proposed  ‘’Campo- 
Santo”  in  connexion  with  Westminster  Abbey, 
I am  unable  to  form  an  opinion  on  its  artistic 
merits ; but  the  plan  published  in  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  of  the  29th  ult.  is  quite  sufficient  to 
enable  any  one  to  form  a distinct  idea  of  what 
its  merits  or  faults  may  be  in  all  essential 
respects. 

In  the  first  place,  I have  no  hesitation  in 
stating  my  conviction  that  neither  Sir  Gilbert 
Scott  nor  any  architect  that  has  yet  lived  could 
render  a long  unbroken  one-storied  bnilding, 
extending  in  one  line  for  450  ft.,  worthy  of  such 
a situation.  It  would  form  one  side  of  Old 
Palace-yard,  200  ft.  in  width,  and  then  face  the 
gardens  at  the  south  end  of  the  Parliament 
Houses,  extending  400  ft.  to  the  river’s  edge. 
By  exaggerating  the  height,  and  lavishing  orna- 
ment on  it,  and  adding  towers  and  pinnacles,  a 
great  deal,  of  course,  might  be  done  to  remedy 
these  defects,  but  as  it  would  have  to  compete 
with  the  Houses  of  Parliament  and  the  Victoria 
Tower,  this  could  only  be  effected  at  an  expen- 
diture of  money  which,  I feel  sure,  would  not, 
and  ought  not,  to  be  sanctioned  for  such  a 
purpose. 

In  addition,  however,  to  the  enormous  outlay 
required  to  make  the  building  worthy  of  such  a 
situation,  the  scheme  necessitates  the  removal 
of  all  the  houses  in  Abingdon-street  as  far  as 
Great  College-street,  which  would  involve  an 
outlay  of  money  which  ought  not  to  be  incurred 
unless  no  other  means  can  be  devised  for  meet- 
ing the  difficulty,  which,  as  I hope  to  be  able  to 
show  presently,  is  not  the  case  in  this  instance. 

The  most  serious  objection,  however,  to  the 
scheme  is  neither  artistic  nor  financial,  though 
these  appear  to  me  insuperable, — but  senti- 
mental. It  is  not,  and  never  can  be  made,  an 
ffitegral  part  of  the  Abbey,  nor  ever  seem  to  be 
m direct  connexion  with  it.  Burying  in  a “ campo- 
santo”  at  Westminster  can  never,  in  public  esti- 
mation, be  considered  an  eqnivalent  to  being 
buried  in  the  Abbey,— at  least,  not  till  after  a 
century  or  two  of  entombments  of  illustrious 
men  has  sanctified  the  new  brnying-place.  A 
cheaper  and  better  expedient  would  be  to  con- 
Btruct  a covered  way  from  the  north  transept  to  a 
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new  porch  to  St.  Margaret’s  Church,  and  for 
Parliament  to  decree  that  burying  in  that  church 
was  to  bo  considered  as  equivalent  to  burying 
in  the  Abbey.  It  is  nearer  and  more  accessible 
than  this  “ campo-sauto,”  and  older  and  every 
way  more  appropriate  and  more  closely  connected 
with  the  Abbey.  But  would  the  public  ever  be 
brought  to  take  this  view  of  the  case,  or  would 
it  ever  be  an  object  of  ambition  with  our  great 
men  to  be  buried  in  {3t.  Margaret’s  Church 
because  there  is  no  longer  any  room  for  them  in 
the  neighbouring  Abbey  ? I think  not, — not  in 
our  day,  at  least. 

Fortunately,  a solution  in  this  case,  of  all 
these  difficulties, — artistic,  financial,  and  senti- 
mental,— is  not  far  to  seek.  It  would  only  be 
necessary  to  pull  down  the  houses  on  the  west 
side  of  Old  Palace  Yard,  and  those  which  en- 
cumber the  Abbey  iu  Poet’s  Corner.  Besides 
this,  some  second-class  clerical  residences  on  the 
site  of  the  old  Infirmary  and  St.  Catherine’s 
Chapel  must  be  removed.  When  this  is  done 
a clear  space  is  obtained  between  the  little 
cloisters  of  the  Abbey  and  the  old  Jewel  Tower, 
sufficient  for  the  erection  of  a building  250  ft. 
by  100  ft.  in  width,  in  immediate  contact  with 
the  Abbey,  and  that  may  be  so  arranged  as  : 
practically  to  form  part  of  it. 


The  new  south  transept  would,  of  course,  be 
erected  in  the  same  style  as  the  Abbey  itself, — 
it  is  not  an  expensive  style, — with  every  detail 
copied  from  the  parent  building.  It  would, 
necessarily,  be  less  ambitious  and  less  orna- 
mental. It  would  be  very  much  lower,  and 
the  roof  of  the  central  aisle,  at  least,  would  be  io 
wood.  We  can  all  judge  how  ornamental  that 
can  be  made  from  the  neighbouring  Hall.  If, 
however,  the  expense  were  not  a bar  to  its  being 
done,  it  would  be  a great  advantage  if  the  aid© 
aisles  and  lower  vestibule  were  vaulted.  But^ 
whether  this  were  done  or  not,  it  might  be  mad© 
much  more  essentially  a part  of  the  Abbey  than 
Henry  VII. ’s  Chapel,  which,  being  built  in  a 
different  style,  is  felt  to  be  a different  building, 
though  in  such  immediate  juxtaposition. 

Though  it  would  be  very  much  lower  than  the 
Abbey, — its  height  to  the  ridge  of  the  roof 
would  be  about  100  ft., — it  would  be  very  much 
more  spacious.  The  width  of  the  nave  and 
tran.septs  of  the  Abbey  is  only  about  80  ft.,, 
while  if  this  building  were  carried  out  as  shown 
in  the  annexed  woodcut,  it  would  present  a clear 
space  from  wall  to  wall  of  at  least  100  ft.  It 
need  hardly  be  observed  that  this  increased 
spacionsness  combined  with  diminished  height 
would  be  a great  gain  to  the  effect  of  any  monn- 
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The  area  of  this  building  would  be  considerably 
in  excess  of  that  proposed  by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott, 
besides  being  in  a much  more  compact  and 
manageable  form.  It  would  also  range  per- 
fectly parallel  with  the  Houses  of  Parliament, 
and  be  situated  well  within  the  lino  of  the  east 
end  of  Henry  VII.’s  Chapel.  It  would  also 
group  most  pleasingly  with  the  Chapter-house 
and  the  Abbey  itself.  But  its  greatest  merit, 
it  seems  to  me,  is  that  it  can  be  made  to  appear 
a part  of  the  Abbey  itself. 

The  principal  entrance  to  it  would  be  by  a 
doorway  situated  at  the  upper  end  of  “ Poets 
Corner,”  between  two  of  the  buttresses  of  the 
Chapter-house,  but  placed  diagonally,  so  as  to 
belong,  iu  appearance,  to  both  or  either  the 
Abbey  or  the  new  building. 

When  a visitor  enters  by  it,  if  he  turns  to 
the  right  he  is  in  the  “Poet’s  Corner”  in  the 
south  transept  of  the  Abbey.  If  he  turns  to 
the  left  at  even  a less  distance  he  is  in  the 
now  building.  Practically,  though  not  mathe- 
matically, it  is  an  extension  of  the  south 
transept,  and  visitors  to  the  building  would 
pass  fi'om  one  to  the  other  without  perceiving 
the  difference,  except,  of  course,  in  grandeur 
and  beauty  of  design,  the  one  would  remain, 
and  be  called  the  old,  the  other  the  neio  south 
transept,  but  both  parts  of  the  same  Abbey  are 
equally  sacred  and  entitled  to  honour. 


ments  that  might  be  placed  within  it,  and  to  the 
display  of  sculpture  on  the  scale  that  is  now 
fashionable. 

It  is,  of  course,  extremely  difficult  even  to 
make  a plausible  guess  at  wbat  a bnilding  will 
cost  before  detailed  drawings  are  prepared  j but 
we  are  probably  justified  in  assuming  that 
100,000L  would  suffice  to  complete  the  proposed 
building,  even  if  carried  out  in  the  most  lavish 
manner.  If  this  be  so,  it  is  evident  that  one- 
fifth  of  that  sum  might  he  saved  by  reducing 
the  width  to  80  ft.,  the  same  as  the  Abbey. 
20,000h,  or  even  30,000^,  beyond  this  might  b© 
saved  by  omitting  all  vaulting,  and  applying 
a wooden  roof  throughout,  and  by  various 
economics,  which,  however,  I should  be  very 
sorry  to  see  practised.  If  carried  out  as  it 
might  be,  it  affords  a glorious  opportunity  of 
adding  worthily  to  one  of  our  noblest  buildings, 
and,  if  undertaken,  it  ought  not  to  be  in  any 
niggard  spirit,  but  with  the  lofty  aspirations 
of  the  architects  of  former  days,  backed  by  the 
enormously  increased  wealth  accumulated  in 
the  nineteenth  centiny.  Jas.  Feegusson. 

20,  Langhani-place,  Feb.  12,  1884, 


A Statue  of  Apollo,  1 metre  80  centimetres 
in  height,  is  reported  to  have  been  discovered 
outside  the  Porta  San  Lorenzo. 
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A NEW  PROCESS  OP  MURAL  PAINTING. 

An  interesting  paper  on  “ Mineral  Painting,” 
a new  process  which,  it  is  claimed,  will  produce 
permanent  and  indestructible  mural  paint- 
ings, &c.,  was  read  before  the  Society  of  Arts, 
on  Wednesday  evening  last  by  the  Rev.  J.  A. 
Rivington.  The  process  is  the  invention  of 
Herr  Adolph  Keim,  chemist,  Munich.  The 
paper,  as  read  by  Mr.  Rivington,  would  occupy 
more  space  than  we  can  spare,  but  we  are 
enabled  to  give  the  following  particulars  of  the 
process  : — 

Mr.  Keim's  process  of  mineral  painting,  the 
result  of  nearly  twelve  years  most  incessant 
and  arduous  labour,  is  based  on  the  stercochromy 
of  Schlotthauer  & Fuchs,  but  differs  from  that 
in  such  important  particulars  as  to  constitute 
practically  an  entirely  new  process. 

I.  As  to  the  Preparation  of  the  Painting 
Surface. — The  preparation  of  the  surface  to  be 
painted  on  is  a great  feature  in  this  process. 
Every  care  is  taken,  in  the  first  place,  that  the 
wall  to  be  treated  contains  no  damp  or  decaying 
stones  or  bricks,  and  the  latter  must  have  been 
sufficiently  baked.  If  the  wall  be  already 
covered  with  stucco  or  mortar  this  will  serve 
as  the  first  ground,  if  in  a thoroughly  dry  and 
sound  condition,  and  it  will  then  be  sufficient  to 
clean  and  level  it  before  applying  the  second  or 
painting  ground ; if  not,  the  stucco  must  be 
cleared  off,  the  bricks  laid  bare,  and  the  mortar 
between  the  bricks  picked  out  to  a depth  of 
about  in.  This  more  thorough  preparation  is 
always  preferable  in  a work  of  greater  impor- 
tance, or  when  special  pains  aro  advisable  to 
secure  durability,  as,  for  instance,  when  under- 
taking the  exterior  decoration  of  a building. 
Upon  this  surface  a thin  squirting  is  cast,  com- 
posed of  the  following  mortar  : — Coarse  quartz 
sand,  infusorial  earth,  and  powdered  marble, 
mixed  in  certain  proportions.  Of  this  mi.tture 
four  parts  are  taken  to  ono  part  of  quick-lime, 
slaked  with  distilled  water.  Upon  this  squirting 
cast  follows  mortar  of  ordinary  consistency, 
composed  of  the  same  ingredients,  to  fill  up  all 
inequalities,  and  produce  a smooth  surface;  and 
upon  this,  again,  the  second  or  painting  ground 
is  applied.  The  painting  ground  is  composed 
of  the  finest  white  quartz  sand,  marble  sand, 
artificially  prepared  and  free  from  dust,  marble 
meal,  and  calcined  fossil  meal  (infusorial  earth) . 
The  sand  composed  of  these  materials,  care- 
fully mixed  in  proper  proportions,  is  mixed  with 
qxiick-lime,  slaked  with  two  parts  of  distilled 
water  in  the  proportion  of  eight  parts  sand  to 
one  part  slaked  lime.  This  mortar  is  applied  to 
the  wall  as  thin  as  possible,  not  exceeding  ^ in. 
to  i in.  in  depth.  When  perfectly  dry,  down  to 
the  stone  or  brick  of  the  wall,  it  is  treated  with 
a solution  of  hydrofluosilicic  acid,  to  remove  the 
thin  crust  of  crystallic  carbonate  of  lime  which 
has  formed  on  the  surface,  and  thus  closed  the 
pores.  It  is  then  soaked  with  potash  water- 
glass  (silicate  of  potassium),  and,  when  dry, 
the  ground  will  be  found  hard,  but  perfectly 
absorbent,  and  ready  for  painting.  This  ground 
can  be  prepared  in  various  degrees  of  coarse- 
ness of  grain  to  suit  the  artist’s  requirements. 
A perfectly  smooth  and  polished  surface  pre- 
sents, however,  greater  difficulties  in  the  subse- 
quent process  of  fixation,  from  its  absorbent 
qualities  being  necessarily  less.  The  ground 
can  be  prepared  in  any  tint  or  colour,  and  can 
be  applied  to  any  suitable  substauce,  such  as 
fltone,  tile,  slate,  wire  gauze,  canvas,  &c.  If 
applied  to  canvas,  it  can  in  this  form  be  fixed  to 
wood  panels,  millboard,  ceilings,  Ac.,  and  admits 
of  being  rolled  with  perfect  safety. 

II.  As  to  the  Colours. — Certain  pigments  only 
are  admissible  for  this  process,  in  order  to  ensure 
permanence,  and  these  must  be  absolutely  free 
from  any  adulteration.  All  those  found  avail- 
able for  stereochromy  can  be  employed.  These 
are,  for  the  most  part,  composed  of  natural 
earths,  or  metals,  since  experience  has  proved 
that  the  most  permanent  colours  are  those 
derived  from  such  sources.  In  their  prepara- 
tion regard  has  been  had  to  the  well-known  law 
in  optics  which  teaches  that  colour  does  not  lie 
in  the  substance  which  appears  as  colour,  but 
in  the  rays  of  light  which  are  divided,  reflected, 
or  absorbed  by  the  substance  in  such  a manner 
as  to  produce  the  effect  of  colour  upon  the  eye. 
Substances,  therefore,  which  readily  undergo 
change,  whether  by  reason  of  their  affinity  to 
other  substances,  or  by  the  action  of  light  itself, 
which  often  causes  molecular  change,  must  lose 
their  original  colour,  since  under  their  altered 
conditions  they  absorb  or  reflect  the  rays  of 
light  in  a different  manner.  It  is,  there- 


fore, of  primary  importance  that  the  pigments 
should  remain  chemically  unaffected  by  the 
substance  of  the  painting  ground  on  which 
they  aro  laid,  as  well  as  of  the  material 
employed  for  fixing  them.  To  meet  this  end, 
the  colours  in  this  process  are  treated  before- 
hand with  alkaline  solutions  (of  potash  or  am- 
monia) to  anticipate  any  change  of  hue  which 
might  result  from  the  use  of  the  alkaline 
liquids  which  form  the  fixative,  and  are  further 
prepared  with  certain  admixtures,  as  the 
hydrates  of  alumina,  magnesia,  or  silica,  oxido 
of  zinc,  carbonate  of  baryta,  felspar,  powdered 
glass,  Ac.,  as  required  by  their  peculiar  pro- 
perties. The  colours  found  available  present  a 
very  complete  scale.  They  are  thirty-eight  in 
number,  and  there  are  several  colours  which 
could  be  added  if  required.  They  consist, 
speaking  in  general  terms,  of  four  varieties  of 
white,  six  of  ochre,  two  of  sienna,  ten  of  red, 
two  of  brown  umber,  two  of  Naples  yellow,  two 
of  ultramarine,  five  of  green,  three  of  black,  and 
cobalt  blue. 

III.  As tot/ieFmnsf.—Thefixingoftbepainting 
is  effected  by  means  of  a hot  solution  of  potash 
waterglasB,  treated  with  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
thrown  against  the  surface  in  the  form  of  a 
fine  spray,  by  means  of  a specially  constructed 
machine.  Several  applications,  according  to 
the  requirements  of  the  painting,  are  necessary, 
till  the  ground  will  no  longer  absorb  the  pre- 
paration. The  fixative  sinks  into  the  porous 
ground,  which  has  already  absorbed  the  colours 
applied  to  it,  and  unites  with  the  colours  and 
ground  in  ono  homogeneous  mass  of  artificial 
stone,  completely  enclosing  the  colour  in  a 
hard  casing  of  silicate  of  potassium  soluble 
only  by  hydrofluoric  acid.  The  hardening 
of  mortar,  as  is  well  known,  is  due  to 
the  action  of  the  carbonic  acid  in  the  atmo- 
sphere upon  the  slaked  lime  (hydrate  of  lime), 
converting  its  particles,  which  enclose  the 
grains  of  sand,  into  carlonate  of  lime,  and  in 
the  process  cementing  them  into  a cohesive 
mass,  closely  resembling  marble,  which  is  itself 
a carbonate  of  lime.  The  action  of  the  water- 
glass  upon  the  mortar  in  this  process,  when 
applied  before  and  after  the  painting,  is  to  form 
in  addition  a silicate  of  calcium,  increasing  beyond 
comparison  the  hardness  and  durability  of  the 
whole,  silicate  of  calcium  again  forming  one  of 
the  constituent  parts  of  some  of  the  hardest 
marbles.  This  durability  has  been  proved  by 
an  experience  of  nearly  forty  years.  The  paint- 
ings by  the  stereochrome  process,  while  they 
have,  for  the  most  part,  lost  the  coating  of 
paint  or  the  colour,  have,  save  in  those  cases 
where  the  preparation  has  been  carelessly 
effected,  retained  the  painting  ground  in  per- 
fect and  sound  preservation.  In  Mr.  Keim’s 
process,  moreover,  an  additional  durability 
is  ensured  by  the  peculiar  composition  of 
the  sand  employed  for  the  mortar.  Marble 
sand,  one  of  the  ingredients  (carbonate  of 
lime  in  crystallic  form),  has  been  proved 
by  experience  to  add  very  greatly  to  its 
firmness,  jiossessing  many  advantages  over 
quartz  sand,  such  as  greater  porosity  for  the 
absorption  of  the  colours,  Ac.  Again,  the  in- 
fusorial earth  mixed  with  it  (a  form  of  silica) 
has  a double  effect  in  consolidating  the  mass. 

1.  It  acts  mechanically,  cementing  and  binding 
together,  with  the  lime,  the  coarser  particles. 

2.  It  forms,  to  some  extent,  with  the  lime  a sili- 
cate of  calcium,  such  as  afterwards  results  from 
the  addition  of  the  water-glass.  The  presence 
of  this  silicate  within  the  mortar  adds  very 
greatly  to  its  hardness  and  power  of  resistance 
to  chemical  or  mechanical  influences. 

IV.  As  to  the  Painting. — The  process  above 
described,  so  far  from  resembling  other  methods 
of  fresco-painting  in  the  technical  difficulties 
they  present  to  the  artist,  is  far  easier  and 
pleasanter  to  work  in  than  even  ordinary  oil  or 
water-colour.  Every  variety  of  treatment  is 
possible,  and  the  method  presents  equal  facility 
for  transparent  glazing,  or  for  painting  in  body 
colour.  Distilled  water  is  the  only  medium  used 
in  painting,  and  the  colours  go  a long  way,  as 
they  can  be  used  very  thin  ; in  fact,  the  thinner 
the  coat  of  painting  the  better  it  will  fix,  and 
there  need  be  no  waste  of  paint  at  the  end  of 
the  day’s  work,  as  in  oils.  If  the  remainder  of 
the  colours  on  the  palette  be  kept  moist  with 
distilled  water  they  will  be  perfectly  available 
for  the  next  occasion.  Retouching  and  correc- 
tion are  effected  with  the  greatest  ease,  nor  do 
the  most  delicate  shades  of  light  colours,  when 
laid  over  dark  tones,  in  the  least  degree  alter 
their  tone  or  darken  over  them,  as  in  oils.  In 
these  respects,  therefore,  the  system  presents 


decided  advantages,  both  in  cleanliness,  sim- 
plicity, and  economy. 

The  finished  painting  will  admit  of  sulphuric, 
acetic,  or  any  other  acid  save  hydrofluoric,  being 
poured  on  it,  even  in  an  undiluted  form,  with 
absolute  impunity.  Caustic  potash  also  has  no 
injurious  effect  upon  it.  It  may  be  suffered  to 
Ho  in  cold  or  hot  water,  and  may  be  scrubbed 
with  a brush  and  soap.  If  scratched  with  the 
finger-nail,  the  only  result  will  be  damage  to 
the  nail.  It  will  therefore  safely  defy  any 
friction  from  passers  by,  Ac.,  where  applied  to 
the  wall  of  a building.  If  damaged  by  a violent 
blow  from  a bard  instrument  it  can  be  repaired 
and  retouched  with  the  greatest  ease  and  sim- 
plicity. The  carbonic  acid  of  the  atmosphere 
is  distinctly  beneficial  to  it,  as  imparting  to  it, 
by  degrees,  the  consistency  of  actual  marble, 
when  absorbed  by  the  lime  in  its  composition. 
The  moisture  of  the  atmosphere,  even  in  the 
form  of  heavy  rain,  is  also  an  advantage  in 
dissolving  away  the  free  carbonate  of  potash 
formed  by  the  chemical  action  of  the  water- 
glass.  For  interior  decorations  it  is  in  any  case 
an  advantage,  though  not  a necessity,  to  wash 
this  off  with  distilled  or  filtered  rain-water.  In 
the  case  of  exteriors  this  may  be  left  to  the 
natural  action  of  the  elements. 

If  the  foregoing  statements  be  correct  it  be- 
comes obvious  that  paintings  executed  by  this 
process  admit  of  being  cleaned,  when  necessary, 
with  water,  soap,  or  caustic  potash,  without 
incurring  the  slightest  injury  to  the  most  deli- 
cate colours,— a fact  invaluable  in  a climate  such 
as  that  of  London. 

Although  the  process  has  been  devised  pri- 
marily to  meet  the  requirements  of  mural 
painting,  it  is  capable  of  application  to  other 
purposes.  Owing  to  its  durable  qualities  and 
the  readiness  with  which  it  can  be  cleaned,  it  is 
well  adapted  for  scene-painting,  especially  as  it 
is  uninflammable,  owing  to  the  presence  of  the 
silicate.  For  ordinary  house  - painting  it_  is 
claimed  that  it  would  last  as  long  as  the  build- 
ing itself,  only  needing  to  be  scrubbed  down 
from  time  to  time.  Its  use  for  this  purpose 
would  be  additionally  valuable  owing  to  the 
fact  that  it  is  damp-proof. 


A PRACTICAL  OUTCOME  AS  TO 
ELECTRIC  LIGHTING. 

The  brilliant  expectations  that  were,  some 
short  time  back,  entertained  as  to  the  electric 
light  have  been  succeeded  by  almost  a panic. 
The  second  movement  is  as  unreasonable  as 
was  the  first.  The  original  fear  that  the  pro- 
perty of  gasworks  would  be  depreciated,  if  not 
destroyed,  by  the  new  invention  is  now  entirely 
dissipated.  It  is  evident  that  there  is  room  for 
both  illnminants ; and  that  each  has  its  appro- 
priate sphere  of  utility.  What  the  electric  light 
enterprises  are  now  suffering  from  is  the  undue 
expectations  with  which  they  were  started,  and 
the  heavy  loads  with  which  the  various  associa- 
tions were  handicapped  in  the  way  of  payment 
for  patent  right  and  promoters’  charges.  As 
the  market  rights  itself  in  this  respect,  we  may 
expect  to  see  electric  companies  taking  a steady, 
if  a modest,  position  among  the  industrial 
associations  of  the  day. 

The  public  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Octavius  Coope, 
M.P.,  for  detailed  information  as  to  the  cost  of  a 
special  form  of  electric  lighting,  which  is  a valu- 
able contribution  to  our  exact  knowledge  of  the 
subject.  This  information  has  the  special  value 
of  being  supplied  by  a gentleman  who  is  neither 
directly  nor  indirectly  interested  in  or  connected 
with  any  electric  light  company  or  electrical 
system  whatever,  nor  does  he  hold  a single  gas 
share.  Freedom  from  any  bias,  whether^  con- 
scions  or  unconscious,  is  a characteristic  as 
valuable  as  it  is  unusual.  The  experience  de- 
tailed is  that  of  a year  of  working  ; and  it  does 
not  appear  as  if  any  of  those  considerations 
which  sometimes  affect  the  results  of  a first 
year's  experience,  so  as  to  make  it  exhibit  un- 
duly favourable  resiilts,  had  been  overlooked 
in  the  present  instance. 

We  must  not  occupy  our  space  with  repro- 
ducing the  details  given  in  Mr.  Coope’s  letter  of 
the  24th  ultimo  to  the  Times.  To  abstract  them 
would  be  of  very  imperfect  utility,  as  there  is 
nothing  set  down  which  is  not  of  importance  to 
any  one  who  intends  to  make  practical  use  of 
the  experience.  But  the  general  outcome  is 
this.  Berechurch  Hall,  Mr.  Coope’s  residence, 
has  been  illuminated  by  200  Swan  incandescent 
lamps,  of  a nominal  power  of  18  candles  each, 
which  have  turned  out  to  be  of  a photometric 
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value  of  20  caudles  each.  The  cost  of  the  first 
instalment  has  been  l,490J.8s.,  or  7‘45Z.  per  lamp, 
ai^ainst  an  estimated  cost  of  l,333i.  18s.  for  gas, 
presumably  of  the  lower  photometric  value.  A 
12-h.-p.  steam  engine  and  fonr  Burgin  dynamos 
are  provided  in  this  sum,  and  the  annual  cost  for 
1883,  allowing  10  per  cent,  depreciation  on  cost 
of  machinery  and  5 per  cent,  on  conductors,  has 
been  3591.  ISs.  9d.  The  working  hours,  which 
were  estimated  at  1,150  in  the  year,  have  been 
actually  1,823 ; the  result  being  a little  less  than 
a farthing  per  hour  for  each  20-candle  power 
lamp. 

Mr.  Coopc  does  not  give  the  corresponding 
cost  of  gas ; but  he  states  that  of  small  coal  at 
138.  6d.  and  of  coke  at  18b.  per  ton, — Berechurch 
Hall,  being  about  four  miles  from  Colchester 
station.  He  also  obtains  duty  from  his  engine, 
in  the  way  of  pumping,  which  he  estimates  to 
be  worth  GOl.  per  year.  The  softness  and  purity 
of  the  light,  the  absence  of  heat,  and  the  avoid- 
ance of  that  contamination  of  the  atmosphere 
which  makes  it  impossible  to  keep  plants  in  a 
room  lighted  by  gas,  are  spoken  of  with  great 
satisfaction. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  are  special.  An  isolated  house,  re- 
quiring the  large  number  of  200  lamps,  is  a 
unit  of  sufRcient  size  to  pay  for  the  constant 
services  of  an  engine-driver  and  a lad.  There 
are  no  conflicting  requirements.  There  is,  pro- 
bably, a great  uniformity  in  the  demand  for 
light.  It  would  be  misleading  to  expect  the 
same  return  in  cases  where  these  features  were 
absent.  We  may  add  that  the  fuel  cost  25  per 
cent,  of  the  total  cost.  If  equal  quantities  of 
coke  and  small  coal  were  burned,  the  average 
cost  per  ton  would  have  been  15'9.  We  give 
this  calculation  as  affording  a guide  as  to  the 
allowance  to  be  made  for  a higher  or  lower 
price  of  coal  in  any  otherwise  corresponding 
circumstances. 


EDINBURGH  ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  visiting  season  was  opened  on  Saturday 
last  by  an  excursion  to  the  Canongate,  in  which 
apout  seventy  members  took  part,  under  the 
guidance  of  Mr.  John  McLachlan,  past-president. 
The  excursionists  were  received  in  the  Hall  of 
the  Canongate  Tolbooth,  by  Mr.  Skinner,  Town 
Clerk,  and  by  Mr.  Robert  Morbam,  City 
Superintendent.  The  latter  gentleman  read  a 
few  notes,  in  the  course  of  which  he  said  that 
the  building  was  one  of  the  best  examples  of  the 
pure  Scottish  Baronial  style,  and  was  erected 
during  the  reign  of  James  VI.  in  1591,  as  a 
species  of  Town  House  or  seat  for  the  local 
Government  of  the  Burgh  of  Canongate.  The 
various  alterations  which  the  structure  had 
undergone  were  detailed,  and  its  present  uses 
as  a Register  Clfice  and  Police  Station  were 
explained.  After  a close  inspection  of  the 
interior  and  exterior,  Professor  Baldwin  Brown 
proposed  a vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Morbam  for 
his  party.  The  party  thereafter  proceeded  to 
Moray  House,  where  Mr.  Maurice  Paterson,  the 
rector,  met  them,  and  exhibited  prints  of  the 
house  as  originally  executed  and  laid  out.  Mr. 
Andrew  Kerr,  late  of  Her  Majesty’s  Cffice  of 
Works,  made  a few  remarks,  iu  which  he  drew 
attention  to  the  striking  contrast  between  this 
building,  erected  in  1628  by  Mary,  Countess  of 
Home,  and  the  one  just  left.  Seeing  that  the 
one  building  was  erected  as  a prison  and  the 
other  as  a first-class  residence,  he  made  no  com- 
parison, hut  drew  attention  to  the  harmonious 
blending  of  Baronial,  Gothic,  and  Italian,  the 
entire  absence  of  defensive  arrangements,  and 
the  dissimilarity  between  it  and  other  buildings 
erected  in  Edinburgh  about  the  same  period, 
which  he  explained  by  the  fact  of  its  founder 
beingan  Englishwoman  in  possession  of  consider- 
able wealth,  which  enabled  her  to  provide  a 
comfortable  residence  in  accordance  with  the 
ideas  of  the  South.  The  interior  is  plain,  except 
in  the  two  principal  rooms,  where  the  ceilings 
are  domed  and  panelled,  the  latter  of  which  are 
filled  in  with  beautifully  - designed  plaster 
ornament,  significant  of  much  artistic  power 
judicionsly  employed.  It  appears  that  the 
grounds,  as  originally  laid  out,  were  terraced, 
and  contained  a pleasure-house,  in  which,  it  is 
said,  the  Treaty  of  Union  was  commenced  to  be 
signed.  After  detailing  the  illustrious  tenants 
of  the  house,  the  speaker  concluded  by  pointing 
out  that  in  more  modern  times  the  buildingwas 
used  as  the  Hall  of  the  British  Linen  Banking 
Company,  later  as  its  counting-house,  still  later 


as  a private  residence,  and  it  is  now  used  as  the 
Training  School  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scot- 
land. Mr.  T.  Croall  having  proposed  a veto 
of  thanks,  a departure  was  made  for  Milton 
House,  ’ and  subsequently  to  Queensberry 
House,  regarding  which  Mr.  John  McLachlan 
read  some  notes,  in  which  he  enumerated  the 
various  occupants  of  the  pile,  and  explained  the 
several  alterations  which  had  been  made  on  the 
building.  After  examining  a few  of  the  sur- 
rounding closes  in  a cursory  manner,  the  pro- 
ceedings terminated  by  an  inspection  of  the 
curious  house  or  lodge  situated  at  the  west 
corner  of  Ilolyrood  Palace,  known  as  Queen 
Mary’s  Bath,  the  history  of  which  was  explained 
by  Mr.  Kerr. 


ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

VISIT  TO  MAN.SIOXS  IN  HARRINGTON  GARDENS,  S.W. 

The  second  Saturday  afternoon  visit  by  the 
members  of  this  Association  to  works  in  pro- 
gress took  place  on  the  9th  inst.  to  some  new 
mansions  in  Harriiigton-gardena,  South  Ken- 
sington. The  mansions  are  situated  in  a good, 
broad  thoroughfare,  hut  the  “ gardens,”  pro- 
perly so-called,  are  to  the  rear,  the  usual  divi- 
sions, or  ” garden  walls,”  being  dispensed  with. 
The  houses  inspected  were  a pair  of  mansions 
in  course  of  completion  from  designs  by  Messrs. 
Ernest  George  A Peto,  architects,  and  which 
present  a very  quaint  appearance,  the  outline 
being  bold  and  picturesque,  having  two  large 
gables,  one  being  relieved  by  corbie  steps.  Un- 
fortunately, no  one  was  in  attendance  to  meet 
the  members,  excepting  a watchman,  who  could 
give  no  information,  so  they  had  to  wander 
through  the  various  rooms  and  apartments,  and 
find  out  their  uses  as  best  they  could.  A fore- 
man with  a set  of  plans  was  much  needed}  if 
one  had  been  provided,  as  on  the  occasion  of  the 
former  visits  to  the  City,  it  would  have  saved 
much  trouble  and  questioning  on  the  part  of 
the  members.  The  houses  visited  are  being 
executed  by  Messrs.  Peto  Brotliers,  builders,  of 
London.  Two  adjoining  houses,  erected  from 
designs  by  the  same  arclitects,  aud  occupied  by 
Mr.  W.  S.  Gilbert  and  the  IIou.  H.  Coke,  were 
built  by  Messrs.  Stephens  & Bastow,  of  Bristol. 


THE  WATER  SUPPLY  OF  PARIS. 

We  take  the  following  statistics  of  the  water 
supply  of  Paris  from  the  Journal  des  Dt^bats. 
The  author  of  the  article  from  which  we  quote 
is  of  opiniou  that  the  quantity  of  the  daily 
supply  for  domestic  use  is  inadequate,  whilst  an 
excessive  quantity  is  wasted  in  watering  streets, 
and  for  other  public  purposes.  In  1877  the 
total  daily  supply  per  head  was  185  litres 
(40  gallons);  at  present  it  is  only  164  litres 
(36  gallons),  and  it  will  rise  again  to  180  litres 
(39  gallons)  per  bead  only  after  the  completion 
of  the  now  works  now  iu  course  of  erection,  for 
a present  population  of  2,230,908  iuhabitants. 
The  following  is  the  daily  withdrawal  of  water 
from  the  existing  soui’ces  of  sui)ply  ; — 

Cubic  metres. 


Vaniie  100,000 

Dbuis  21,000 

Arcueil 2,000 

Ourcq  125,000 

Seine  CO, 000 

Marne  .54,000 

Artesian  well 7,000 


369,000 

(81,215,424  gallons.) 
Of  this  quantity,  at  least  75  per  cent,  is  used 
for  public  purposes,  aud  only  25  per  cent,  is 
supplied  to  pi'ivate  bouses,  in  the  following  pro- 
portions, approximately : — 

Cubic  mfetres. 

For  flushing  sewers  139,000 

For  watering  streets  and  squares  65,000 

For  the  supply  of  private  houses 95,000 

„ ,,  public  works • 23,000 

,,  ,,  drinking-fountains.  9,000 

Waste  08,000 

369,000 

From  this  statement  it  follows  that  the  quantity 
used  for  public  purposes  is  120  litres  (26  gal- 
lons), and  for  private  consumption  only  42  litres 
(2  gallons),  per  day  per  head.  Moreover,  it  is 
stated  that  the  best  water  is  not  exclusively 
supplied  to  the  private  consumer.  At  least  125,000 
cubic  metres  (27,512,000  gallons)  of  excellent 
drinking-water,  or  55  litres  (12  gallons)  per 
head,  are  supplied  daily,  but  mostly  used  for 
public  purposes,  whilst  the  great  majority  of 
the  iuhabitants  of  Paris  are  furnished  wdth  the 


more  or  less  polluted  water  of  the  Ourcq  Canal* 
or  through  the  pumping  station  at  Cbaillot 
with  Seiuc  w'ter. 


EGYPTIAN  ARCHITECTURE. 

[With  Illustrations.] 

This  was  tlio  subject  of  a lecture  given  by 
Mr.  Reginald  Stuart  Poole,  LL.D.,  on theevening 
of  the  7th  inst.,  at  the  Royal  Academy.  Egyptian 
architecture,  he  observed,  is  Egyptian  art,  for 
sculpture  and  painting  are,  as  a rnle,  combined 
with  architecture  and  subservient  to  it,  there 
being  some  rare  exceptions  in  the  case  of  sculp- 
ture only.  He  went  on  to  speak  of  the  physical 
and  moral  causes  of  Egyptian  architecture, 
namely,  the  suggestions  offered  by  the  colonrs 
and  forms  of  nature,  the  materials  at  band,  and 
the  religions  ideas  which  the  ancient  artists 
strove  to  express.  The  colour  of  Egypt  is  full 
of  strong  contrasts,  harmonised  by  the  most 
vivid  sunshine,  a sunshine  which  softens  what- 
ever falls  under  its  light,  and  reflects  on  objects 
in  shadow  the  most  delicate  varieties  of  colour. 
(This  truth  was  illustrated  by  some  beautiful 
Egyptian  studies  lent  to  Mr.  Poole  by  Sir 
Frederick  Leighton).  The  effect  of  this  lu- 
minosity on  the  minds  of  early  artists  would  be 
to  induce  them  to  have  no  fear  of  strong  con- 
trasts of  colour  for  external  decoration ; and 
for  internal  decoration,  where  the  heat  of  the 
climate  would  render  comparative  obscurity 
necessary,  the  same  system  would  still  better 
apply.  While  the  colouring  of  Egypt  has  a 
powerful  charm,  the  forms  of  the  landscape  are 
extremely  simple.  The  Nile  has  cut  a trench 
through  the  tableland  of  the  desert,  a trench 
bounded  by  clifflike  mountains  at  a distance 
from  the  river  on  both  sides  rarely  exceeding 
eight  miles,  and  sometimes  at  the  water  edge. 
The  long  lines  of  the  desert  tableland  occa- 
sionally ending  in  steep  sloping  sides  (as  seen 
in  one  of  Sir  Frederick’s  studies),  and  with  their 
cliffs  slanting  to  the  valley  at  the  same  angle, 
are  suggestive  at  once  of  the  long  horizontal 
roofs  of  the  temples,  and  the  broad  portals 
with  sloping  sides  which  face  them ; while  the 
colonnades  of  palms  with  tufted  heads,  seen  in 
the  background  with  a mountain  behind  them, 
are  naturally  suggestive  of  the  porticos  of  the 
temples.  The  dryness  of  the  climate  and  tha 
abundance  of  building  material  would  encourage 
a monumental  instinct.  Limestone,  sandstone,- 
and  red  granite  can  be  quarried  from  the 
mountains  close  to  the  Nile  in  Upper  Egypt, 
and  the  blocks  can  be  transported  on  the  water- 
way throughout  the  valley  of  Upper  Egypt, 
and  by  many  streams  to  any  part  of  the  tri- 
angular plain  of  Lower  Egypt.  The  beautiful 
Nile  deposit  makes  excellent  bricks,  which,  in 
most  parts  of  the  country,  need  only  to  be  sun- 
dried.  'Timber  is  extremely  scarce,  but  must,, 
in  very  early  times,  Lave  been  far  more 
common,  for  the  earliest  stonework  is  imitatioD 
of  woodwork,  and  in  woodwork  the  Egyptian 
native  craftsmen  have  always  excelled.  We 
should  therefore  expect  an  abundant  use  of 
stone  and  brick,  and  a far  smaller  use  of  wood 
in  the  Egyptian  buildings. 

The  Egyptians,  who  6,000  years  ago  reached 
what  Borao  think  the  highest  point  of  their 
civilisation,  used  the  materials  and  suggestions 
of  nature  according  to  their  instincts,  directed 
by  a religious  motive.  In  studying  their 
architecture,  it  is  impossible  to  pass  by  their 
social  qualities.  They  had  not  only  a keen 
love  of  nature  and  open-air  life,  the  sports  of 
the  desert,  the  marshes,  and  the  water,  but, 
yet  more,  a love  of  country,  and  delight  in 
home.  Egyptian  domestic  life  was  without  the 
constraints  which  have  almost  everywhere  else 
retarded  Oriental  civilisation.  Women  enjoyed 
absolute  freedom,  legally  as  well  as  socially; 
and  all  those  to  us  novel  rights  and  privileges 
wbichhave  been  viewed  with  alarm  and  jealousy 
were  fully  enjoyed  by  establishing  a balance 
of  power,  and  may  be  held  to  have  preserved 
Egyptian  civilisation  for  as  many  centuries  as 
other  civilisations  can  count  decades.  These 
conditions  had  something  to  do  with  the  monu- 
mental instinct ; for,  as  we  shall  see,  the  first 
idea  of  historical  record  was  the  perpetuity  of 
the  house,  and  tho  centre  of  religious  service 
was  always  the  tomb.  But  it  was  the  belief  of 
the  Egyptians  which  took  hold  of  the  family 
instinct.  Their  religion  in  its  higher  aspect 
was  simply  sun-worship.  One  form  of  the 
solar  myth  they  applied  to  life.  The  god 
Osiris,  who  represents  at  once  tho  sun  of  the 
night  and  the  Nile,  or  light  and  fertility,  wages 
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flklong  conflict -witli  his  brother  Typhon, — dark- 
ness, the  desert,  and  the  storm.  At  length  he  is 
vanquished  by  his  adversary,  and  disappears  in 
the  west,  mourned  by  his  sisters  Isis,  the  dawn, 
and  Ncphthys,  the  after-glow.  But  his  death 
is  not  annihilation.  He  reappears  as  his  child, 
the  young  Horus,  seated  upon  the  lotus,  which 
still  on  the  canals  of  Lower  Egypt  opens  its 
blue  petals  to  the  rising  sun.  The  conflict  with 
darkness  is  resumed;  and  the  reign  of  light  is 
established.  This  is  a type  of  the  picture  of 
every  day,  and  the  story  of  every  year.  It  is 
equally  a type  of  man’s  existence,  its  early 
brightness,  the  unequal  struggle  with  evil,  seem- 
ing defeat,  but  final  victory, — or  their  spiritual 
aspects, — life,  death,  and  resurrection.  The 
Egyptians  believed  that  Osiris  became  above 
all  things  ruler  of  the  shades,  and  that  at  his 
burial-place,  Abydos,  the  souls  of  men  passed 
in  the  wake  of  his  boat  through  an  opening  in 
the  western  mountain  to  the  hidden  land,  God’s 
Under  World ; that  there  they  took  the  form  and 
name  of  Osiris,  their  judge,  and  were  by  him 
rewarded  and  punished  according  to  their  deeds 
done  on  earth  (see  illustration) . Thence  the  good, 
after  a long  probation  and  puriflcation,  returned 
to  the  source  of  light,  and  the  wicked,  after 
terrible  punishment,  disappeared  in  annihilation. 
While  the  Egyptians  held  this  firm  belief  in 
the  life  of  the  soul  after  death,  they  retained 
the  older  conception  that  the  tomb  was  the 
bouse  in  which  the  dead  man’s  shade  still 
continued  his  life  on  earth,  surrounded  by  the 
food  and  drink,  clothes  and  furniture,  of  his 
earthly  house,  or,  at  least,  by  their  representa- 
tions. But  it  must  be  observed  that  the  shade 
is  never  confused  with  the  soul,  any  more  than 
the  ghost  is  in  modem  notions.  The  tomb  thus 
became  what  the  Egyptians  called  “the  Eternal 
House,”  while  the  home  on  earth  was  merely  a 
hostelry;  so  the  necessity  of  the  case  made  the 
'tomb  a type  of  immortality.  In  order  to  ensure 
its  permanence,  the  body  of  the  inhabitant  was 
carefully  preserved  as  a mummy  by  a process 
naturally  suggested  by  the  dryness  of  the 
climate ; while  the  estates  were  rented  for  the 
annual  offerings  made  at  certain  seasons  to 
secure  the  repose  of  the  soul.  Thus  it  was  the 
interest  of  the  family  to  preserve  the  body  as 
title  - deeds,  the  interest  of  the  priests,  who 
benefited  by  the  offerings,  to  keep  the  estates  in 
the  family. 

The  origin  of  the  tomb  is  clearly  to  be  traced 
to  the  earliest  house.  The  external  and  internal 
decorations  are  traceable  to  the  wood-panelling, 
and  the  wooden  doors  and  windows  of  the  type. 
One  of  the  oldest  tombs  is  actually  wainscoted 
with  wooden  carvings.  But  the  architectural 
forms  are  dependent  on  the  principle  of  perma- 
nence to  which  stone  naturally  lent  itself.  The 
external  shape  of  the  oldest  tomb  is  an  oblong 
platform,  with  slightly  sloping  sides,  formed  by 
receding  stones,  not  cut ; so  that  had  it  not  been 
flat-topped  it  would  have  had  two  gables  (see 
Example  Don  illustration).  The  dimensions  vary 
from  a base  of  160  ft.  by  about  half  that  size,  to 
one  fifth  and  fourth  of  these  measures,  with  a 
height  of  about  30  ft.  to  13  ft.  In  the  entrance, 
and  also  the  interior,  columns  were  sparingly 
used  : they  were  always  absolutely  square, 
without  base  or  capital.  The  tomb  had  throe 
parts,— the  chapel,  the  secret  chamber,  and 
the  sepulchral  chamber  (Examples  A,  B,  C). 
The  entrance  was  usually  on  the  east  side. 
If  on  the  north  it  was  within  a portico, 
eupported  by  two  columns  (see  Examples 
D).  It  was  almost  always  without  a door, 
that  all  might  come  and  go  without  hin- 
drance. It  led  to  the  chapel,  of  which  the 
only  necessary  adornment  was  the  funeral 
tablet,  praying  for  the  performance  of  the 
due  rites  for  the  passage  of  the  soul  to  the 
Under  World,  ” the  ancient,  the  vast,  the 
perfect”;  and  for  the  performance  of  the 
offerings  in  future  times.  In  later  days  those 
who  passed  by,  whether  men  or  women,  are 
begged,  as  “you  love  life  and  hate  death,”  to 
repeat  the  last  portion  of  the  prayer.  Also, 
later,  the  sepuJcI^al  inscription  was  sometimes 
enlarged  into  a memoir  of  the  deceased,  his 
services  to  the  king,  and  his  good  deeds  to  his 
people,  how  he  relieved  the  fatherless  and  the 
widow,  fed  the  hungry  and  clothed  the  naked, 
4ind  made  no  difference  between  the  small  and 
the  great.  The  walls  are  usually  covered  with 
painted  sculptures,  in  a series  of  parallel  friezes. 
Here  the  three-fold  purpose  of  the  inscription 
is  maintained.  They  repiesent  the  labourers, 
herdsmen,  sportsmen,  fishermen,  and  crafts- 
men, all  worHng  for  the  great  end  and  purpose 
of  the  tomb,  the  preparation  of  the  funeral 


feast,  or  the  furniture  of  the  eternal  abode. 
The  only  actual  allusion  to  the  funeral 
itself,  or  perhaps  to  the  future  life,  is  in  the 
representation  of  great  boats,  in  which  the 
deceased,  as  a living  person,  makes  his  last 
journey.  The  estates  personified  bring  their 
offerings,  each  being  rated  for  a particular  pro- 
duct,— wine,  milk,  &c.  A funeral  procession  of 
a later  period  shows  the  extraordinary  com- 
pleteness of  the  furniture  of  the  tomb  and  the 
splendour  of  the  pageant.  The  tone  and  cha- 
racter of  the  sculptures  is  extremely  con- 
ventional, without  perspective,  without  relative 
proportion,  dignity  being  conveyed  by  size. 
The  human  figure  is  absolutely  conventional ; 
the  animals,  however,  are  better  portrayed.  The 
colouring  is  very  primitive, — red,  blue,  yellow, 
green,  black,  and  white,  with  brown  for  animals, 
being  alone  used,  and  the  ground  left  white.  It 
is,  of  course,  impossible  to  speak  with  any  sort 
of  enthusiasm  of  this  very  simple  treatment  of 
colotir,  which  we  do  not  find  modified  in  later 
times  except  by  the  use  of  delicate  neutral 
grounds,  and,  apparently,  at  a very  late  period, 
by  lowering  the  tone.  It  must  be  recollected 
that  wo  have  reason  to  think  that  the  Egyptian 
colours  are  the  best  representations  they  could 
produce  of  precious  substances,  certainly  gold 
and  lapis  lazuli,  probably  silver,  ivory,  and 
ebony,  and  also  red  and  green  jasper.  If  we 
translate  the  coloured  patterns  into  these 
materials  we  shall  modify  our  opinion  of 
Egyptian  taste.  The  ceilings  are  painted 
with  graceful  designs,  usually  geometrical. 
The  same  is  the  case  with  the  panelling  of  the 
doors  and  tablets. 

By  the  side  of  the  chapel  is  a hidden  chamber 
in  the  solid  masonry,  the  corridor  communi- 
cating with  the  chapel  by  air-holes,  and  simi- 
larly ventilated  outside  (see  Example  C).  In 
this  place  were  several  statues  of  the  deceased, 
that  his  shade  might  choose  the  one  he 
liked  best,  or  that  one  of  them  might  survive 
disaster.  In  these  the  shade  resided.  The  in- 
cense, or  smell  of  the  offerings,  passed  through  the 
air-holes  into  his  secret  chamber.  In  the  tomb  of 
Ti,  at  Sakkara,  we  see  representations  of  incense 
being  offered  by  figures  carved  at  the  entrances 
to  the  air-holes.  The  secreted  figures  afford 
the  best  examples  of  Egyptian  art.  They,  and 
they  alone,  are  unquestionable  portraits,  showing 
a promise  which  was  never  fulfilled  ; for,  as  the 
belief  in  the  shade  disappeared,  and  his  secret 
chamber  was  abandoned,  his  statue  being  placed 
as  an  architectural  adornment  to  the  chapel, 
the  motive  for  portraiture  absolutely  perished, 
and  with  it  the  great  hope  and  promise  of  excel- 
ence  in  Egyptian  sculpture. 

The  third  portion  of  the  tomb,  the  sepulchral 
chamber,  is  wholly  disconnected  from  the  rest. 
It  is  approached  by  a pit,  of  which  the  month 
is  in  the  roof  of  the  tomb,  and  which  leads 
directly  downwards  through  the  solid  masonry 
into  the  rock  beneath,  whore,  in  the  level 
below  the  chapel  it  enters  a horizontal  passage 
leading  to  the  sepulchral  chamber,  which  is  also 
excavated  in  the  rock  (see  Examples  A,  B). 
This  chamber  is  plain,  or  slightly  decorated 
with  inscriptions  from  a funeral  ritual.  In 
the  centre  stood  the  mummy,  in  its  triple 
case,  the  two  wooden  coffins  and  the  outer  sar- 
cophagus of  stone.  Some  religious  symbols, 
food,  and  drink,  were  placed  here ; then  the 
passage  was  closed,  and  the  mummy-pit  filled 
with  stones  and  sand  to  the  mouth.  Notwith- 
standing all  these  precautions,  no  tomb  of  the 
hundreds  explored  in  Memphis  has  been  found 
intact.  The  excavated  tomb  differs  only  from 
the  built  one  by  being  solidly  cut  in  the  rock, 
the  mummy-pit  probably  always  opening  from 
the  chamber  accessible  to  visitors. 

These  are  the  tombs  of  the  subjects.  The 
royal  tombs  of  the  same  ago  are  universally 
pyramids.  In  the  case  of  pyramids  the  chapel 
was  a separate  building  in  front  of  the  entrance. 
The  pyramid  itself  was  merely  a mass  of 
masonry  containing  the  mummy-pit  and  the 
sepnlchral  chamber.  Prom  the  form  of  the 
structure  the  pit  was  a sloping  passage,  ordi- 
narily terminating  in  a horizontal  one.  Artis- 
tically the  pyramids  have  an  inferior  interest. 
Their  prodigious  size,  the  vast  labour  employed 
in  their  construction,  and  their  dignity,  give 
them  a charm  with  which  their  form  could  not 
have  invested  them.  Their  chief  interest  lies 
in  the  mechanical  skill  necessary  to  the  removal 
of  vast  blocks  of  stone,  and  the  construction  of 
buildings  of  such  prodigious  size.  We  must 
remember,  also,  the  extraordinary  labour,  pro- 
bably that  of  an  army  of  workmen,  employed 
for  some  of  these  buildings,  intended  to  be 
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the  sepulchres  of  single  kings.  They  have  been 
regarded  by  some  as  monuments  of  regal 
vanity ; but  if  we  look  upon  them  as  endeavours 
to  express  in  a material  form  the  idea  of  im- 
mortality, we  shall  feel  that  this  enormous 
expenditure  of  time  and  labour  for  the  embodi- 
ment of  a leading  article  of  belief  has  in  it 
something  worthy  of  admiration. 

Without  passing  into  the  development  of  the 
tomb,  which  properly  belongs  to  the  subject  of 
the  next  lecture,  Mr.  Poole  observed  that  the 
brick  pyramids  of  the  great  cemetery  of  Abydos 
of  the  next  period  of  Egyptian  history  form  a 
distinct  link  between  the  private  tombs  of  earlier 
times  and  the  stone  pyramids.  These  little 
brick  pyramids  contain  a vault  above  which 
there  is  a honeycomb-shaped  vacant  space,  to 
economise  the  material.  In  some  cases  they 
have  an  external  chapel  in  front  attached  to  the 
structure  (see  Example  E)  ; in  others  the  sepul- 
chral services  were  performed  in  the  open  air 
within  the  court  surrounding  the  building.  So 
far  tbe  intention  of  Egyptian  monuments,  as  we 
know  them,  is  purely  religious ; in  tbe  next 
period  historical  purpose  rules,  to  be  afterwards 
supplanted  by  the  religious. 

The  illustrations  have  been  most  carefully 
prepared  in  co-operation  with  Mr.  Poole. 


DESIGN  FOR  BELFAST  FREE  LIBRARY. 

The  design  which  we  illustrate  this  week  was 
submitted  by  Mr.  T.  N.  Deane  in  the  competi- 
tion in  which  Mr.  Lynn’s  design  was  selected. 
It  is  one  of  the  duties, — and  privileges,  we  may 
add, — of  an  architectural  journal  to  give  some 
further  publicity  to  designs  of  real  merit  which 
have  failed  to  gain  acceptance  in  competition, 
and  no  one  will  question  that  Mr.  Deane’s 
design  is  worthy  of  being  known  by  more  than 
the  few  persons  who  may  have  seen  the  collected 
designs  exhibited.  It  is  a very  favourable 
example  of  the  union  of  Gothic  and  Renaissance 
elements  in  design, 

“ By  no  quite  lawful  marriage  of  the  arts," 

(as  Byron  puts  it),  of  which  we  see  so  much  at 
present.  The  rich  treatment  of  the  centre 
portion  in  the  principal  elevation  is  very  effec- 
tive, and  the  arrangement  of  the  windows  is 
happily  varied  and  expressive  of  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  interior  planning. 


The  Health  and  Sanitary  Condition  of 
the  City  of  Coventry. — Judging  from  the 
annual  report  of  the  Coventry  Medical  Officer 
of  Health  (Dr.  Fenton),  which  was  presented 
to  the  City  Council  on  Tuesday  last,  the 
12th  inst.,  it  is  not  always  a bad  thing  to  be 
“ sent  to  Coventry.”  The  report  shows  that  the 
past  year  has  been  an  exceeffingly  healthful  one 
for  the  inhabitants  of  the  ancient  city, — the 
number  of  deaths  (741),  from  out  of  a population 
now  estimated  to  be  45,000,  as  well  as  the 
death-rate  (17),  being  far  less  than  during  any 
other  year  of  which  the  medical  officer  has  any 
record.  The  year  has  been  characterised  by  an 
almost  entire  immunity  from  zymotic  disease  in 
a serious  or  fatal  form,  no  deaths  having  oc- 
curred from  either  diphtheria,  fever,  or  small 
pox.  Coventry  is,  however,  not  without  its  un- 
healthy districts,  where  the  bouses,  some  of 
them  of  the  oldest  and  most  unwholesome 
description,  are  quite  unfit  for  habitation,  being 
built  in  courts  and  yards  along  the  line  of  the 
streets  so  closely  as  to  entirely  prevent  the 
proper  circulation  of  air  around  them.  Con- 
siderable improvement  has  in  recent  years  been 
made  in  various  parts  of  the  city,  and  no  doubt 
a considerable  share  of  the  mitigation  in  mor- 
tality now  experienced  arises  from  this  cause. 
The  work  done  by  the  Inspector  of  Nuisances, 
Mr.  Booker,  appears  to  be  of  a very  satisfactory 
character, — a large  number  of  nuisances  being 
abated,  sanitary  works  of  a structural  and  per- 
manent kind  executed,  and  the  sanitary  by- 
laws and  regulations  duly  enforced.  It  says 
much  for  the  tact  of  the  inspector  that  he  rarely 
has  to  resort  to  the  magistrates  for  assistance 
in  securing  the  abatement  of  nuisances. 

Ezhibitioa  of  Architectural  Drawings 
at  Berlin. — The  Administration  of  the  Royal 
Berlin  Museum  has  been  exhibiting  a number 
of  curious  and  interesting  drawings,  embracing 
both  architectural  and  decorative  subjects. 
Amongst  tbe  principal  objects  in  this  collection 
are  the  following  : — A rich  ceiling,  drawn  by 
Daniel  Narot  (1700)  ; as  well  as  ceilings  by 
.^gidins  Schor,  and  an  arm-chair  of  Peter 
FIbtner  (1540). 
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BOAED  SCHOOLS,  OXFORD-EOAD, 
READING. 

These  schools  have  been  erected  on  a com- 
manding site  in  the  Osford-road,  Reading,  for 
the  School  Board,  and  have  accommodation 
for  300  boys,  300  girls,  and  440  infants. 
The  girls  and  boys  occupy  the  two-story 
block,  and  the  detached  one-story  block  is 
occupied  by  the  infants.  The  girls  are  on 
the  ground-floor,  and  the  boys  above,  the 
one  floor  being  a counterpart  of  the  other. 
The  general  school-rooms  are  70  ft.  by  22  ft., 
divided  into  three  compartments  by  revolving 
screens,  and  to  each  floor  there  are  three  class- 
rooms, each  25  ft.  to  22  ft.,  all  of  which  are 
lighted  by  windows  at  the  pupils’  left  hand.  In 
addition  there  is  a large  cloak-room,  25  ft.  by 

19  ft.,  on  each  floor,  with  lavatories.  The  lower 
rooms  are  14  ft.  high,  and  the  upper  rooms  are 
12  ft.  to  the  plate,  and  25  ft.  to  the  ridge,  the 
whole  roof  being  open.  The  floors  are  formed 
in  tiers,  rising  4 in.  each  where  the  desks  occur. 
The  external  walls  are  18  in.  thick,  and  all 
internal  walls  are  14  in.  thick. 

The  infants’  department  has  a general  room, 
52  ft.  by  25  ft.,  with  a gallery  recess,  25  ft.  by 

20  ft.,  in  addition.  Two  class-rooms,  each  24  ft. 
by  22  ft.,  divided  by  revolving  screen ; and  a 
babies’  room,  27  ft.  by  22  ft.,  fitted  partly  with 
hammocks ; there  is  also  a cloak-room,  26  ft.  by 
22  ft.,  with  lavatory.  One  wing  of  this  depart- 
ment is  carried  up  to  provide  apartments  for 
the  caretaker,  manager’s  room,  and  teachers’ 
rooms. 

The  offices  are  approached  by  a covered  way 
from  each  department.  The  whole  surface  of 
the  playground  is  formed  of  asphalte,  and  was 
executed  by  Hessrs.  Bradshaw  & Co.  The 
school  and  class  rooms  are  finished  with  dual 
desks,  to  the  architects’  own  design,  manufac- 
tured by  the  Darlington  School  Furnishing 
Company.  The  floors  are  laid  with  concrete 
androad  asphalte,  and  covered  with  wood  blocks 
to  prevent  noise.  The  fireplaces  are  fitted 
with  Shorland’s  Manchester  ventilating-grates. 
There  are  also  vertical  tubes  on  what  is  called 
the  “ Tobin  ” principle  for  introducing  fresh  air, 
and  Lloyd  ventilators  upon  the  roofs  for  carry- 
ing off  vitiated  air. 

The  works  were  executed  by  the  late  Mr.  F. 
Vaughan,  of  Maidstone ; Mr.  Streeter  was  the 
clerk  of  works ; and  the  architects  were  Messrs. 
Morris  A Stallwood,  of  Reading.  The  total  cost 
of  building,  including  playground,  walls  and 
fences,  and  all  the  furniture,  was  7,2003., — 
equal  to  63. 18s.  6d.  per  child. 


ON  COLOUR  DECORATION.* 

It  will,  as  a rule,  be  found  that  where  a flat 
ceiling  has  to  be  treated  in  colour  only,  without 
any  aid  of  mouldings,  it  is  desirable  to  maintain 
white  as  the  ground,  or,  at  any  rate,  to  retain 
a great  deal  of  white, — for  without  white  it  is 
difficult  to  indicate  with  sufficient  clearness  the 
main  lines  as  distinct  from  those  which  have  no 
more  serious  purpose  than  ornamentation, — that 
is  to  say,  to  distinguish  the  lines  which  affect 
proportion  from  those  which  are  a part  of  the 
detail.  This  rule  does  not  apply  with  the  same 
force  on  curved  surfaces,  where  less  artificial 
suggestion  of  form  is  demanded,  and  where, 
moreover,  gold  can  be  used  much  more  freely 
should  the  circumstances  admit  of  it.  Putting 
aside  for  separate  consideration  the  question  of 
mosaic  decoration,  it  may  not  be  amiss  here  ^ 
to  consider  the  treatment  of  the  interior  of 
domes  or  cupolas,  often  the  culminating  point 
of  a grand  decorative  work. 

The  sectional  curves  of  cnpolas,  of  course, 
vary  infinitely ; and  the  rules  which  should 
guide  their  decorative  treatment  must,  there- 
fore, of  necessity  be  somewhat  elastic.  Never- 
theless, one  master-rule  may  be  said  to  apply 
invariably.  It  is  that  the  vertical  section  or 
contour  must  be  expressed  anfJ  explained  by  the 
decoration,  whether  in  moulded  surface  or  in 
colours.  This  expression  maybe  made  to  assist 
or  modify  the  actual  curve,  but  in  some  form  it 
is  essential.  Without  it  an  appearance  of  dis- 
tortion, or  of  instability,  or  of  confusion,  is 
almost  inevitable. 

The  methods  of  explaining  the  interior  con- 
tour are  numerous,  and  their  several  employ- 
ments may  be  suggested  by  the  varying  condi- 
tions of  scale,  light,  proportion,  or  actual 
contour.  In  domes  which  vertically  exceed  the 
hemisphere,  a vertical  division  into  “ sectors  ” is 
by  far  the  most  direct  and  satisfactory  means 
of  expressing  the  curve.  The  strongly-defined 
vertical  rib  or  band  offers  to  the  eye  the  readiest 
means  of  traversing  the  surface  upwards.  The 
intervening  spaces  may  then  be  subdivided 
simply  or  elaborately,  by  horizontal  lines  or  by 
curved  lines  according  to  the  further  explanation 
or  elaboration  demanded. 

One  subordinate  axiom  as  to  this  vertical 
division  may  be  noted.  It  may  be  taken 
generally  that  the  higher  thecur7e  of  the  dome, 
the  more  numerous  should  be  the  vertical  lines. 
Thus  a low  flat  dome  may  be  divided  by  vertical 

* A papjr  by  Mr.  John  D.  Grace,  read  before  the 
Architectural  ABSoeiation  ou  the  let  inst.  See  p.  191, 
ante. 


bands  into  four  parts  or  sections;  but  a high 
dome  to  receive  a fall  expression  needs  to  be 
divided  into  eight,  twelve,  sixteen,  or  more 
sections.  The  amount  of  horizontal  division  is 
generally  far  less  important.  Perhaps  the 
explanation  of  this  is  that  the  eye  perceives 
from  the  first  that  the  horizontal  section  is 
circular ; whereas  the  vertical  section  must 
always  be  unknown  and  demand  explanation.* 
When  the  dome  is  altogether  on  a large 
scale,  it  is  essential  that  the  vertical  lines  be 
expressed  with  more  strength  than  any  others. 
They  contribute  immensely  to  constructive 
expression,  and  to  that  effect  of  nobility  which 
is  given  by  height.  There  are,  of  course, 
plenty  of  well-known  examples  in  which  no 
systematic  division  has  been  adopted.  In  some 
early  domes,  usually  of  rather  low  section, 
figures  are  placed  vertically  on  the  unbroken, 
curved  surface.  In  such  cases  it  is  not  easy  to 
forget  the  distortion  of  those  figures  which  do 
not  face  the  spectator.  In  other  instances,  the 
surface  is  simply  diapered  with  scroll  or  orna- 
ment. Of  these  I will  presently  say  a word. 
In  others,  again  (veryfew),  figures  or  ornaments 
are  arranged  in  horizontal  bauds  or  stories, 
which  may  be  considered  as  the  least  satisfac- 
tory of  all  arrangements  ; but  it  is  common  to 
all  these  arraugements  that  the  spectator  can 
receive  no  impression  of  the  contour  or  vertical 
section  which  it  is  in  the  very  essence  of  the 
thing  should  impress  him.  Without  the  vertical 
expression,  all  that  noble  effect  of  stability  and 
lightness,  of  solid  structure  soaring  upwards  by 
its  own  growth  and  with  symmetrical  perfec- 
tion, is  exchanged  for  uncertainty,  and  that 
curious  mental  demand  for  explanation  which 
is  a sure  sign  of  defect  in  the  artistic  quality  of 
architecture.  It  may  be  permitted  the  spec- 
tator of  a great  iron  tubular  bridge  to  “wonder 
how  it  is  done  ” ; for  no  sense  of  beauty  is 
appealed  to.  But  to  the  architect  or  his  decorator 
the  mere  question  is  a severe  criticism,  if  beauty 
has  been  his  aim. 

I have  said  that  there  are  samples  of  domes 
in  which  the  whole  interior  surface  is  merely 
diapered.  It  must,  however,  be  noticed  that  H 


* The  division  of  the  interior  of  the  dome  of  St.  Peter’s, 
and  its  expression  by  colour,  may  be  quoted  as  au  admir- 
able example  both  for  eifect  and  Bimplicity.  The  interior 
dome  of  the  Sorbonne  at  Paris  is  very  aimilarly  dealt  with. 
That  of  the  “Invalides”  is  divided  into  alternate  plain 
and  coffered  “sectors,”  the  latter  each  consisting  of  a 
single  vertical  row  of  diminishing  coffers.  The  Chigi 
Chapel  at  Rome  has  a low  cupola  divided  into  wide  and 
narrow  panels  alternately.  The  dome  of  San  Francesco 
at  Naples,  like  that  of  the  Pantheon  at  Rome,  is  entirely 
divided  into  square  “coffers,”  diminisliing  upwards ; but 
both  these  have  rather  low  sections. 
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this  diapering  be  such  as,  being  set  out  upon 
geometrical  lines,  diminishes  during  its  repeti- 
tion upward,  in  strict  proportion  to  the  dimi- 
nishing diameter  of  the  dome,  it  does  in  fact 
partly  answer  the  same  end  as  the  more  obvious 
vertical  lines.  It  is  the  mode  of  decoration 
most  frequently  adopted  in  the  domes  of 
Arabian  architecture ; and  (if  the  dome  be  not 
very  large),  undoubtedly,  possesses  a peculiar 
charm  when  aided  by  harmonious  colouring  ; a 
charm  partly  due  to  a certain  sense  of  mystery 
which  pervades  so  much  of  Oriental  art,  and 
which  powerfully  affects  the  imagination. 
This  influence,  attained  by  geometrical  forms, 
and  pure  ornament,  aided  by  colour  alone,  is 
very  remarkable,  and  deserves  careful  inves- 
tigation. 

The  staircase  is  another  important  feature  in 
every  house ; and  since  its  decorative  treat- 
ment often  presents  difficulties,  it  seems  de- 
sirable to  consider  how  they  may  best  be  met. 

I speak  now  not  of  such  staircases  as  are  to 
be  found  in  large  mansions,  or  in  public  build- 
ings where  architectural  effect  has  been  pos- 
sible, and  has  been  studied  ; but  of  those  narrow 
or  shapeless  spaces  which  enclose  the  suc- 
cessive “ flights  ” of  the  ordinary  town  house. 
In  these  one  is  confronted  by  the  most  irregu- 
larly-shaped wall  surfaces,  which  usually  suc- 
ceed each  other  from  ground  floor  to  attic 
without  break  or  definition.  They  are  literally 
stair-cases,  having  walla  “ without  form  and 
void,”  overshadowed  by  a succession  of  equally 
shapeless  raking  soffits,  with  no  expression  of 
support,  and  unrelieved  by  so  much  as  a mould- 
ing. This  is  obviously  not  encouraging  ground 
for  the  decorator,  who  usually  arranges  the 
dado  of  despair,  tints  or  papers  the  unmanage- 
able polygons  above  it,  and  retires  baffled.  If 
be  has  been  allowed  to  use  a scrolling  pattern 
in  dismal  greens  he  has  perhaps  the  happy 
consciousness  that  he  has  imparted  an  “art 
tone  ” to  the  house  by  his  treatment  of  the 
staircase,  up  which  the  visitor  gropes  his  way 
in  a monotony  of  green  fog.  But  this  is 
“fashion,”  not  “art.” 

Where  it  is  practicable, — and  it  is  so  in  some 
of  these  staircases, — it  is  very  desirable  to  make 
a broad  distinction  of  colouring  between  the 
lower  and  upper  stories,  inserting  a sort  of 
string  course  at  the  level  of,  perhaps,  the  first 
floor.  This  at  once  gives  breadth  and  stability 
of  appearance,  and  helps  to  counteract  that 
effect  of  perpetual  treadmill  which  is  so  un- 
pleasant in  mounting  an  ordinary  London  stair- 
case. Where  it  is  not  possible  satisfactorily  to 
effect  this  marked  horizontal  division,  it  is  pos- 
sible, and  frequently  advantageous,  to  adopt 
such  a design  of  decoration  or  paper-hanging  as 
admits  of  the  repetition  of  horizontal  lines  at 
brief  intervals.  This  was  the  one  good  feature 
of  the  old  marbled  papers  in  blocks,  and  which 
still  leads  people  to  assert  that  a staircase  looks 
larger  with  a marbled  paper,  the  sense  of  width 
being  in  fact  dne  to  the  horizontal  joints,  not  to 
the  figure  of  the  marble.  Designers  who  have 
perceived  this  fact  now  produce  patterns  ar- 
ranged on  the  same  block  system,  and  suitable 
for  narrow  staircases. 

Where  an  open  well  - staircase  exists,  with 
stairs  to  the  first  or  second  floors  only,  and  open 
wall  above,  much  may  be  done  with  moderate 
use  of  colour  in  cornice  and  frieze  to  give  a 
value  to  the  whole.  In  such  cases  there  should 
certainly  be  a well-defined  frieze  or  string 
course  at  the  level  at  which  the  stairs  cease. 

The  soffits  of  the  stairs  may  often  be  advan- 
tageously panelled  out  with  mouldings,  but 
where  they  are  the’ plain  soffits  of  stone  stairs 
this  is  not  very  readily  managed,  and  one  must 
then  have  recourse  to  colour.  A very  simple 
use  of  even  coloured  lines  will  often  be  of  con- 
siderable value.  Again,  much  may  be  done  to 
relieve  the  meanness  and  monotony  of  a Loudon 
staircase  by  making  a sort  of  vestibule  or  sepa- 
rate feature  of  one  of  the  principallandings  j 
and  concentrating  there  your  richer  colouring 
and  ornamentation  instead  of  frittering  them 
away  in  driblets  over  the  whole. 

The  use  of  stained  glass  in  one  form  or  another 
baa  become  so  freqiient  for  domestic  purposes 
that  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  advocate  it. 
Perhaps  it  is  rather  necessary  to  ask  for  discri- 
mination in  its  use.  It  does  not  accord  well  with 
light  tints  of  pure  tones  in  the  decoration  5 but 
with  low  tones,  whether  light  or  dark,  and  with 
deep  rich  tones  of  colour  it  may  usually  be  ad- 
justed harmoniously.  There  are,  of  course,  some 
restrictions  connected  with  style  which  it  is 
well  to  observe,  because  no  mind  trained  in  the 
history  of  art  can  altogether  shake  off  those  im- 


prespiona  of  fitness  or  incongruity  which  are  the 
direct  result  of  such  training. 

It  is  not  my  present  purpose  to  go  into  the 
subject  of  colour  harmonies,  but  rather  to  treat 
of  the  general  laws  and  conditions  which  should 
influence  the  use  of  colour  in  decoration.  It 
may  not  be  out  of  jilace,  therefore,  to  allude 
briefly  to  some  of  the  unexpected  difficulties 
which  crop  up  in  practical  decoration.  In  the 
first  place,  to  allow  for  the  very  astonishing 
differences  between  the  colour  as  it  appears  on 
the  palette  and  when  transferred  to  the  surface 
of  ceiling  or  wall  requires  a considei'able  prac- 
tical apprenticeship.  Even  a very  large  expe- 
rience 13  insufficient  to  prepare  one  for  the 
strange  and  fantastic  tricks  of  reflected  light ; 
and  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  all  ceilings 
are,  by  day,  lighted  entirely  by  reflected  light. 
Hence  it  makes  all  the  difference  in  the  world 
to  your  colours  whether  there  be  a pavement, 
or  grass,  or  a gravel  path  immediately  ontside 
your  windows.  So  does  it  whether  your  floor  is 
ultimately  to  be  covered  by  a dark  carpet  or  by, 
perhaps,  a yellow  matting,  especially  as  you 
must  know  how  to  allow  for  either,  since  they 
cannot  be  laid  down  whilst  your  work  is  in 
progress.  Your  difficulties  are,  likewise,  largely 
increased  by  the  false  shadows  and  reflections 
thrown  on  the  ceiling  by  your  scaffold.  This 
is  a fertile  cause  of  mistakes  in  colouring,  and  I 
would  especially  warn  you  against  the  scaffold- 
ing which  has  been  used  by  the  plasterers,  the 
whitened  boards  falsifying  the  light  on  your 
work,  to  your  ultimate  embarrassment.  On  this 
account  when  any  critical  point  in  the  work  is 
reached  for  the  decision  of  questions  of  colour 
agood  large  space  should  be  cleared  of  scaffold- 
boards.  A fall  of  snow  compels  a complete 
pause,  so  far  as  adjustment  of  colours  is  con- 
cerned, the  conditions  under  which  the  light  is 
reflected  being  rendered  completely  abnormal. 
It  is  but  a few  w’eeks  ago  that  in  some  very 
simple  work  in  London  I found  myself  fre- 
quently at  fault  in  one  front  room,  and  dis- 
covered that  this  difficulty  was  entirely  due 
to  rod  blinds  drawn  down  in  some  windows  of 
a bouse  on  the  other  side  of  the  street  j though 
by  no  means  directly  opposite  they  were  at 
such  an  angle  to  the  room  at  the  hour  of  my 
visit  as  exactly  to  reflect  direct  rays  of  red- 
tinted  light  into  my  room. 

I have  in  former  lectures  spoken  at  length  on 
the  use  of  gilding  in  decoration,  but  cannot  alto- 
gether pass  it  by  here.  Properly  used  it  is  most 
valuable,  serving,  as  it  does,  several  distinct  pur- 
poses. It  is  valuable  for  explaining  form,  for 
lighting-up,  surface  ornament,  for  separating 
colours,  and  for  the  mellowing  effect  it  has  on 
all  colouring.  It  gives  the  decorator  a ready 
means  of  “ emphasis,”  serving  to  carry  the 
eye  to  the  right  points  and  along  the  right 
lines,  even  in  the  shadowed  parts  of  the  work, 
or  where  the  colouring  is  deep  enough  to  make 
emphasis  of  colour  alone  difficult.  It  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  gilding,  to  be  successful, 
must  be  used  boldly  and  with  very  defined 
purpose,  because  in  some  lights  you  will  see 
the  gilding  when  yon  cannot  distinguish 
colours.  Timid  gilding,  in  meagre  lines  or 
detached  patches,  is  always  to  bo  avoided.  It 
has  the  same  sort  of  effect  as  cheap  finery,  and 
is  destructive  of  repose.  Gilding,  properly  used, 
even  where  very  freely  used,  never  looks  tawdry 
or  vulgar  ; and  where  you  find  an  interior  spoken 
of  as  vulgar  or  tawdry  from  over-gilding,  yon 
may  depend  upon  it  that  it  is  less  the  quantity 
of  gold  than  its  being  in  the  wrong  places  which 
has  produced  the  effect. 

Reverting,  indeed,  to  tho  question  of  “em- 
phasis” in  decoration,  whether  by  gilding  or 
otherwise,  I may  say  that  nothing  is  more 
essential  to  the  success  of  any  decoration.  Its 
absence  or  insufficiency  make  any  arrangement 
of  colour  very  much  wbat  writing  is  without 
punctuation,  or  what  speeches  are  without 
aspirates.  Just  in  the  same  way  the  use  of 
purposeless  and  patchy  gilding  makes  of  a 
decoration  much  what  misplaced  aspirates  make 
of  a speech, — an  nntelligible  and  vulgar  jargon. 

The  use  of  gold  ground  mosaic  for  the  pur- 
poses of  decoration  is  a subject  in  itself,  and  I 
will  only  briefly  allude  to  it  here.  A magnifi- 
cent material  for  work  of  a monumental  cha- 
racter, it  seems  to  me  unfitted  to  use  promis- 
cuously or  in  small  patches,  and  on  the  level  of 
the  eye.  I venture  to  protest  altogether  against 
its  use  for  pictorial  purposes  in  the  small  panels 
of  a reredos,  for  instance.  It  can  only  be  used 
with  really  adequate  effect  on  large  surfaces 
free  from  mouldings.  It  is  worth  while  to  tarn 
to  Raskin’s  “ Stones  of  Venice,”  and  read  bis 


remarks  on  incrusted  decoration  (St.  Mark’s, 
pp.  23,  24),  which  are  full  of  true  artistic 
perception  of  fitness. 

The  use  of  natural  products,  sttch  as  wood  or 
marble,  as  part  of  the  colour  scheme  of  any 
interior,  is  a veiy  excellent  thing,  and  has  made 
great  progress  of  late  years,  though  I have 
known  architects  paint  handsome  oak  balus- 
trades white  for  fashion’s  sake.  The  decorator 
must,  however,  bear  in  mind  that  these  natural 
colours  are  for  the  most  part  very  quiet  in 
tone,  and  that  careful  modulation  of  tone  is 
necessary  in  all  the  painted  ornament  that  is 
to  harmonise  with  them.  All  woods  (with rare 
exceptions)  belong,  in  colour,  to  the  “low 
tertiary  ” class  j and  pale  bright  tones  do  not 
readily  harmonise  with  them,  although  colours 
may  be  so  used  with  them  as  to  appear  pure  and 
bright.  Marbles  are  of  purer  tones  than  wood, 
and  admit  of  a somewhat  brighter  scale.  No 
natural  material  lends  itself  more  favourably 
to  decoration,  the  mottled  and  varied  combina- 
tions of  colour  in  many  marbles  being  most 
helpful  to  the  general  harmony. 

The  time  at  our  disposal  has  not  permitted 
me  to  do  more  than  touch  lightly  on  those  rules 
which  should,  as  I think,  be  always  present  iu 
the  mind  of  the  decorator,  both  when  designing 
his  work  and  during  its  progress.  To  all  rules 
there  are  exceptions ; but  only  careful  study 
and  the  experience  of  actual  practice  can  teach 
you  when  to  admit  the  exceptions. 

The  art  of  colour  decoration  is  no  simple 
one.  Rightly  understood,  it  requires  much 
training,  a habit  of  observation,  and  that  sense 
of  colour  and  delight  in  its  harmonies  which  is 
as  much  inborn  as  the  gift  of  music  5 but  which, 
like  the  latter  gift,  is  valueless  without  earnest, 
long,  and  continued  cultivation.  A man  may 
be  an  accomplished  architect,  with  sound  and 
artistic  sense  of  form  and  composition,  and  yet 
be  a very  poor  colourist.  Indeed,  some  go  so 
far  as  to  say  that  the  mental  training  of  tho 
architect  may  be  compatible  with  the  art  of  the 
sculptor,  but  is  not  favourable  to  a sense  of 
colour.  I think  that  this,  however,  must  depend 
much  upon  whether  ho  starts  with  a strong 
sense  of  colour, — for  if  he  does  he  can  hardly 
fail  to  cultivate  it.  In  any  case  a knowledge  of 
the  artistic  side  of  architecture  is  indispensable- 
to  the  formation  of  a good  decorator  ; without 
it  he  cannot  possibly  sympathise  with  the  archi- 
tect’s intentions,  nor  give  intelligent  expression 
to  architectural  forms. 

It  is  quite  certain,  however,  that  unless  a man 
be  gifted  with  more  than  average  powers  he 
will  rarely  excel  in  both  arts.  Probably  many 
an  architectural  student  will  drift  into  decora- 
tive work  ; and  it  is  better  to  be  a really  skilful 
decorator  than  an  indifferent  architect.  If  he 
does  so  let  us  hope  that  such  of  his  fellow 
students  as  distinguish  themselves  in  the  noble 
building  art  will  call  on  him  to  aid  them  in  per- 
fecting and  vivifying  their  work,  nor  fail  to  give 
him  tho  credit  due  when  he  has  used  his 
magician’s  wand, — 

“ Miserum  est  aliorum  im’umbere  fara®, 

Ne  eollapsa  ruaut  suMiictis  t«cta  columnis.” 

“ ’Tia  dangerous  building  on  another’s  fame, 

Lest  the  aubstructure  fail,  and  to  the  ground 
Your  baseless  pile  bo  hurl'd  in  fragments  round.” 

[For  a report  of  the  discussion  which  followed 
the  reading  of  this  paper  see  p.  213,  ante.] 


An  Outdoor  Latrine. — The  Chicago  Sani- 
tary  Neivs  for  Januai'y  15th  gives  a drawing  of 
a form  of  outdoor  privy,  which  has  been  de- 
signed by  Messrs.  IVeatlierby  & Co.,  of  Grand 
Rapids,  Michigan,  for  avoiding  some  of  the  1 
d^sagrdmenii  of  the  ordinary  establishment  of  ' 
that  kind,  iu  situations  where  there  is  at  present  , 
no  provision  for  a more  civilised  kind  of  accom-  • 
modation.  Under  the  ordinary  privy  seat  is  a . 
vertical  cast-iron  receiver,  a wide  iron-pipe  in  1 
fact,  at  the  foot  of  which  is  a trap  kept  charged  I 
with  water  by  overflow  or  rain-pipes  from  the  ; 
house  (which  of  course,  in  that  case,  must  be  ; 
additionally  trapped  between  the  house  and  the-  ? 
receiver.  The  soil  drops  into  the  water,  and  is  i 
supposed  to  bo  carried  away  at  each  flash  of  t 
the  trap  from  the  discharges  from  the  house  ; 
waste-pipes  and  rain-pipes,  and  so  goes  to  a i 
water-tight  cesspool  at  some  distance.  The  b 
point  of  the  contrivance  is,  of  course,  the  separa-  • 
tion  of  tho  cesspool  from  the  immediate  0 
proximity  of  the  privy,  and  the  keeping  it  t 
closed,  except  when  opened  for  cleaning,  instead  1 
of  having  it  permanently  open  as  in  the  ordinary } 
privy. 
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ARTISANS’  AND  LABOURERS' 
DWELLIN&S* 

THE  BUILDINGS  OF  THE  PEABODY  TRL'ST. 

Each  living-room  ia  amply  provided  ■with 
cupboard-space.  In  addition  to  two  cupboards 
with  shelves  in  the  living-room,  a large  closet  is 
fitted  up  in  a recess  which  forms  a sort  of 
vestibule  to  the  room  near  the  entrance  door. 
This  contains  a coal-bunk  sufficient  to  hold  half 
a ton  of  coals,  and  several  tiers  of  shelves  above. 
Host  of  the  bedrooms  have  closets  in  the 
recesses  formed  by  the  chimney-breasts,  fur- 
nished with  rails  and  hooks  for  hanging  clothes. 

A broad  wooden  shelf  on  iron  brackets,  and 
15  ft.  lineal  of  picture-rail  with  hooks,  are  fixed 
in  convenient  positions  against  the  walls.  All 
bedrooms  have  fireplaces,  fitted  with  plain  fire- 
lump  stoves,  1 ft.  9 in.  wide,  and  are  supplied 
with  10  ft.  lineal  of  picture-rail,  similar  to  that 
in  the  living-rooms. 

The  laundry  accommodation  occupies  the 
attic  or  central  portion  of  each  block  on  the  top 
floor.  It  consists  of  two  wash-houses  contain- 
ing washing  and  rinsing  tubs,  boiling  coppers, 
tables,  and  other  requisites,  and  a large  laundry 
for  drying  the  clothes. 

One  or  two  baths  are  provided  for  each  group 
of  buildings,  according  to  the  number  of  blocks 
upon  the  site ; formerly  more  than  these  were 
supplied  to  the  tenants,  but  they  were  so  little 
nsed  that  their  space  was  more  profitably 
appropriated,  and  the  present  number  has  been 
found  to  be  quite  sufficient.  The  baths  are  of 
teiTa  cotta,  with  a fine  durable  glazed  surface; 
they  are  provided  with  fittings  for  the  supply  of 
cold  water  only.  Each  bath-room  is  furnished 
with  a trellis-framed  footboard  and  seat. 

There  are  two  sinks  on  each  landing,  placed  in 
recesses  on  either  side  of  the  staircase.  They 
are  of  terra  cotta,  and  are  fixed  upon  stout  wood 
bearers,  with  a draining-board  at  one  end  sloping 
to  the  sink.  Provision  is  made  at  the  foot  of 
the  waste-pipe  for  the  removal  of  any  obstruction 
which  might  foul  the  trap. 

The  water-closets  adjoin  the  recesses  in 
which  the  sinks  are  fixed.  Two  are  pro- 
vided on  each  floor,  viz.,  one  for  each  sex. 
They  are  fitted  with  white  glazed  pans  and 
fitont  galvanised  iron  apparatus.  All  the  closets 
•and  sinks  are  over  each  other  throughout  the 
building,  and  are  so  situated  as  to  secure  a 
direct  supply  of  water  from  the  cisterns  and  an 
immediate  discharge  of  the  waste  to  the  drains. 

The  waste  - pipes  are  connected  through- 
out their  entire  length  with  ventilating- 
pipes  carried  above  the  roof.  In  order  that 
they  may  be  occasionally  examined  and  freed 
from  the  various  obstructions  with  which  they 
are  too  often  choked,  each  stack  is  intercepted 
a few  feet  above  its  entrance  to  the  drain  by 
a small  examination  chamber  with  an  iron  flap 
and  frame  fixed  at  the  base  of  the  rear  wall  of 
the  building,  and  secured  by  a strong  latch  and 
key. 

The  drains  are  of  the  best  brown  stoneware 
glazed  socket-pipes,  of  Doulton’s  manufacture, 
laid  with  a fall  of  at  least  2^  in.  in  every  10  ft. 
lineal  of  their  length.  The  soil  drains  are  G in., 
9 in.,  and  12  in.  in  diameter,  according  to  the 
quantity  of  drainage  they  have  to  discharge ; 
the  surface  and  water  drains  are  generally 
4 iu.  in  diameter.  All  the  joints  are  care- 
fully set  in  cement,  and  every  precaution 
is  taken  to  render  the  setting  as  clean  as 
possible,  so  as  to  prevent  obstruction  to  the  free 
passage  of  the  drainage  over  the  joints  of  the 
pipes.  It  is  desirable,  if  possible,  to  arrange 
the  drains  of  a group  of  buildings  occupying 
one  site,  so  that  the  whole  drainage  system  may 
be  entirely  confined  within  the  limits  of  the 
site  itself,  and  not  carried  beyond  them  until 
its  discharge  has  been  brought  to  one  point  in 
the  most  convenient  situation  for  connexion 
with  the  nearest  main  sewer.  At  this  “point,” 
an  examination-chamber  should  be  provided 
sufficiently  large  to  admit  of  the  various 
obstructions  which  find  their  way  into  the 
drains,  being  removed-  before  they  can  choke 
the  outlet  and  drive  the  sewer-gas  into  the 
dwellings.  If  the  position  and  distribution  of 
the  blocks  in  relation  to  the  surrounding 
streets  are  such  as  to  prevent  the  entire 
system  of  drainage  from  being  confined  within 
the  limits  of  the  site,  it  is  desirable  that  the 
connexions  with  the  adjacent  main  sewers 
should  be  as  few  as  possible,  and  that  the 
examination-chambers  be  placed  where  they 

* A paper  read  by  Mr,  H.  A,  Darbisbirc,  F.R.I.B.A., 
Architect  to  the  Peabody  Trustees,  at  the  Pivrkes  Museum, 
CD  the  31st  ult.  flee  p.  102,  ante. 


can  be  conveniently  examined  and  be  quite 
away  from  the  buildings.  It  is  needless  to 
observe  that  no  drains  should  pass  under  the 
buildings  themselves,  and  that  all  waste-pipes 
should  be  fixed  against  external  walls  only,  so 
as  to  admit  of  their  direct  ontaide  discharge. 

Water  is  supplied  to  the  dwellings  by  a rising 
main  fixed  in  the  centre  of  the  building,  so  as 
to  be  protected  from  cold  in  severe  weather. 
This  feeds  the  cisterns  in  the  roof  and  imme- 
diately over  the  laundry.  At  the  foot  of  the 
main  a small  draw-off  cock  ia  provided  to  empty 
the  main  in  time  of  frost.  The  cisterns  are 
of  strong  galvanised  iron,  and  contain  an  allow- 
ance of  forty  gallons  of  water  per  day  to  each 
dwelling.  They  are  three  in  number,  viz.,  one 
large  one,  which  receives  the  water  direct  from 
the  main,  and  supplies  the  services  for  drinking 
and  cooking  purposes,  and  two  smaller  ones, 
which  receive  its  overflow,  and  supply  the 
water-closets  and  washhouses.  Thus,  although 
the  cisterns  are  close  together,  and  served  by  one 
main,  they  are  not  connected,  and  the  water 
used  for  different  purposes  is  not  obtained  from 
the  same  source.  The  overflows  from  the 
smaller  cisterns  discharge  into  the  sinks  on  the 
topmost  floors  of  dwellings,  and  have  no  direct 
communication  with  the  wastes  of  the  sinks 
themselves,  or  those  of  the  water-closets.  The 
various  service-pipes  are  of  galvanised  iron, 
and  lead  direct  from  the  cisterns  to  the 
washing-troughs,  boiling-coppers,  sinks,  and 
water-closets.  They  are  furnished  with  high- 
pressure  loose  valve-cocks,  which  are  the  best, 
as  least  liable  to  leak,  and,  if  properly  treated, 
answer  their  purpose  well ; but  although  every 
precaution  be  taken  to  prevent  waste  of  water, 
this  cannot  be  entirely  avoided.  As  the  build- 
ings are  lofty,  the  pressiure  in  the  company’s 
main  ia  often  so  great  as  to  overpower  the 
hall-valves  which  regulate  the  supply  to  the 
cisterns,  and  more  water  is  discharged  than 
can  be  used  or  accounted  for.  This  is  one 
cause  of  waste  ; another  is  the  carelessness  of 
the  tenants  themselves,  who  neglect  to  properly 
close  the  cocks  after  use.  In  consequence  of 
this  loss  both  to  the  consumers  and  the  water 
companies,  the  latter  have  felt  obliged  to  place 
certain  restrictions  on  their  supply,  which  are 
found  to  be  so  adverse  to  the  consumers’  interest, 
that  they  are  being  met  by  a strong  and  united 
opposition,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  a Bill 
may  be  passed  during  the  coming  session  of 
Parliament  by  which  water  will  be  uniformly 
supplied  by  meter,  and  a high  service  con- 
stantly maintained. 

Gas  is  provided  for  lighting  the  entrance, 
staircases,  washhouses,  and  laundries,  but  it  is 
not  supplied  to  the  dwelling.  It  is  lighted  at 
dark,  and  put  out  at  eleven  o’clock,  when  the 
outer  door  of  the  building  is  closed.  • 

There  is  but  little  to  remark  on  the  general 
construction  of  the  blocks  beyond  what  has  been 
already  stated.  The  materials  employed  arc 
simple,  and  of  the  best  description.  Owing 
to  the  frequency  of  defective  foundations  on 
the  sites  which  are  selected  for  buildings  of 
this  class,  and  the  absence  of  sand,  gravel,  or 
other  available  material  which  could  he  em- 
ployed in  the  construction  of  the  blocks,  the 
cost  of  their  substructure  is  often  a very 
serious  item.  To  reduce  this  as  far  as  possible, 
in  cases  where  the  foundations  have  been 
carried  to  a great  depth,  the  superstructure 
above  the  grouud-Hne  has  been  built  upon 
arches  in  three  and  four  half-brick  rims  in 
cement  upon  massive  piers  of  concrete, 
brought  up  from  a solid  bed  of  maiden  earth, 
and  whose  position  on  plan  corresponds  with 
the  wall-spaces  of  the  work  above.  By  this 
arrangement  a considerable  saving  is  effected  in 
the  cost,  and  the  stability  of  the  buildiug  is 
increased.  All  the  walla  and  partitions  be- 
tween the  rooms  are  of  brick.  The  external 
walls  are  of  picked  stocks,  relieved  at  intervals 
with  flush  bands  of  hard  Suffolks.  The  ex- 
ternal angles  to  the  height  of  the  string-course 
under  the  first-floor  windows  and  the  principal 
entrance  doorway  are  of  the  hardest  terra  cotta. 
The  cornice  is  composed  of  plain  and  bevelled 
Suffolk  bricks,  in  alternate  bands,  finished  by 
the  filleted  cast-iron  eaves-gutter,  which  serves 
as  the  crowning  member.  The  roof  is  boarded, 
and  covered  with  Bangor  slates ; the  ridges  aud 
hips  are  also  of  slate.  The  chimneys  are  placed 
as  uniformly  as  possible  with  regard  to  the 
ridge,  and  iu  order  that  back  smoke  may  be 
avoided,  the  fireplaces  of  adjacent  rooms  are 
not  generally  placed  back  to  back. 

The  floors  of  the  dwellings  are  of  wood, 
which  is  not  only  more  comfortable  than  tiles 


or  concrete,  but  is  less  liable  to  damage  through 
the  chopping  and  breaking  of  fuel,  or  other 
rough  treatment.  Wooden  floors,  moreover,  if 
properly  constructed  aud  provided  with  a well 
plasterered  ceiling  below  them,  offer  a more 
effectual  obstruction  to  the  advance  of  fire  than 
those  which  are  called  “ fireproof,”  as  is  proved 
by  the  low  premium  required  by  the  offices  in 
which  they  are  insured. 

The  floors  of  the  sculleries  are  of  stone,  those 
of  the  washhouses  and  laundries  are  covered 
with  asphalte  on  a bed  of  concrete  resting  on 
iron  joists.  The  staircases  and  landings  are 
of  stone. 

The  whole  of  the  internal  walls  are  finished 
with  a thin  coating  of  Portland  cement,  which 
is  very  hard  aud  affords  a better  protection 
from  ordinary  dilapidation  and  from  vermin 
than  common  plaster.  The  entrance  vestibule, 
staircase,  and  passages  to  the  height  of  -Ift.  6 in. 
are  finished  with  a fine  surface  of  cement  of 
a deep  red  colour,  which  gives  a warm  and 
finished  appearance  to  the  interior  of  the 
building.  A narrow  band  of  buff  tiles  2 in.  wide 
finishes  it  against  the  cement  coating  of  the 
rest  of  the  wall. 

The  open  spaces  or  courts  which  surround 
the  buildings  are  covered  with  Hobraan’s  tar- 
paving,  laid  upon  a bed  of  rough  concrete,  and 
finished  with  a fine  surface  resembling  asphalte. 
This  has  been  found  to  answer  better  than 
gravel,  which  is  dusty  in  dry  weather,  and  is 
suggestive  of  stone-throwing  and  broken  win- 
dows; it  is  preferable  also,  on  account  of  its 
appearance  aud  economy,  to  stone  or  brick 
paving. 

The  buildings  are  substantially  built  and 
plain  in  appearance ; their  arrangements  have 
been  made  as  simple  as  possible,  to  ensure 
economy  in  their  original  construction,  and  to 
avoid  excessive  demands  upon  revenue  for  their 
annual  maintenance.  Objections  may  be  raised 
to  this  simplicity,  as  interfering  too  much  with 
the  comfort  and  domestic  privacy  of  the  tenants, 
and  it  may  be  said,  that  though  the  coat  of 
land  and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  sices  where 
dwellings  for  the  poor  are  most  required,  may 
make  it  expedient  to  provide  for  several  families 
under  one  roof,  yet  the  evils  of  association  are 
increased  by  not  sufficiently  separating  their 
accommodation ; that  the  water  and  washing 
arrangements  need  nob  be  in  common  ; aud  that 
in  many  of  the  buildings  which  have  been 
erected  with  a similar  though  perhaps  not 
identical  object,  the  dwellings  have  received 
that  desired  privacy  by  being  made  self-con- 
tained. It  is  to  be  feared,  however,  that  this 
privacy  is  mure  apparent  than  real;  by  crowd- 
ing the  various  water  services,  laundry  furai- 
ture,  and  other  domestic  conveniences  into  one 
small  chamber  or  scullery,  as  it  is  usually 
called,  not  only  is  the  dwelling  rendered  un- 
wholesome by  having  these  in  the  near  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  rooms  which  are  occupied  for 
living  and  sleeping  purposes,  and  so  depriving 
them  of  their  proper  freshness ; but  the  de- 
cencies of  the  tenant’s  social  life  are  seriously 
imperilled,  if  their  own  evidence  ia  to  be 
believed. 

Self-contained  dwellings,  occupying  several 
stories  under  one  roof,  cannot  be  compared  with 
two-storied  cottages,  provided  with  small  yards, 
and  the  requisite  outbuildings,  whose  less- 
confined  area  allows  their  occupants  compara- 
tive freedom  from  observation.  All  the 
arrangements  of  cisterns,  pipes,  and  drainage 
are  much  more  complicated  in  one  case  than 
the  other,  and  their  liability  to  get  out  of  order, 
and  their  frequent  need  of  attention  aud  repair, 
render  their  maintenance  much  more  expensive 
and  troublesome.  They  form,  too,  so  serious 
au  item  in  the  first  cost  of  each  dwelling,  that  a 
moderate  rent  is  unable  to  supply  a remunera- 
tive profit;  consequently,  a high  rent  is  required, 
and  those  whose  wages  are  insufficient  to  meet  it 
are  either  excluded  or  compelled  to  take  lodgers. 
Supposing,  however,  that  profit  were  left  out  of 
consideration,  and  that  the  rents  were  regulated 
according  to  the  most  moderate  scale,  it  would 
still  be  undesirable,  as  we  have  already  shown, 
to  supply  the  poor  with  conveniences  which  are 
seldom  found  even  in  the  chambers  and  asso- 
ciated dwellings  of  the  better  educated.  The 
lower  sections  of  the  industrious  classes  are  not 
accustomed  to  treat  anything  which  they  use 
daily,  and  which  does  not  belong  to  them,  with 
much  care  or  consideration  ; the  strongest  and 
plainest  of  the  fittings  with  which  their 
dwellings  are  furnished  are  too  often  incapable  of 
resisting  their  roughness  ; and  the  recklessness 
with  which  they  are  handled,  and  the  damage 
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wMch  is  done  through  their  inability  or  tm- 
Avillingness  to  be  gentle,  show  how  desirable  it 
is  to  supply  their  wants  in  the  simplest  manner 
possible,  and  to  give  them  the  fewest  oppor- 
tunities for  mischief. 

The  arrangement  of  dwellings  in  blocks  has 
also  been  objected  to.  If  sites  were  plentiful, 
unlimited  in  extent,  and  obtainable  at  a nominal 
cost,  this  objection  might  have  weight,  but  so 
long  as  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  get  any  site 
at  all  in  localities  where  dwellings  are  most  re- 
quired ; so  long  as  the  areas  of  such  sites  are 
HO  limited  that  they  cannot  be  regarded  as  very 
desirable  when  they  are  acquired  ; and  so  long 
as  the  cost  of  these  scarce  and  limited  spaces  is 
out  of  all  proportion  to  their  apparent  value, 
so  long  will  it  be  a matter  of  necessity  to  utilise 
every  foot  of  space  as  far  as  can  be  done  con- 
sistently with  health  and  convenience. 

The  cost  of  a block  of  the  dimensions  already 
given,  and  containing  fifty  rooms,  twenty  sinks 
and  closets,  dust-cellars,  stores,  washhouse,  and 
laundry,  is  about  4,0001.,  or  801.  per  room.  As 
the  dwellings  are  not  uniform  in  size,  even  in 
the  same  block,  and,  as  in  several  instances  of 
buildings  already  built  it  has  been  found  ex- 
pedient to  regulate  the  rents  according  to  the 
wage-earning  powers  of  the  population  to  be 
benefited,  no  uniform  scale  can  be  quoted,  but 
taking  an  average  the  rent  of  a dwelling  is 
4s.  7d.  per  week,  and  of  a room  2s.  Id.,  which 
includes  everything.  The  weekly  earnings  of 
the  tenants  in  1882  averaged  11,  Ss.  6^d.  per 
week,  and  the  net  return  on  the  total  outlay 
on  land  and  buildings  was  per  cent.,  after 
allowing  a deduction  of  30  per  cent,  for  all 
expenses  of  repairs,  management,  &c. 

This  return  will  not  bo  considered  sufficient 
to  induce  a commercial  public  to  regard  the 
buildings  as  a good  investment  for  capital  at  all 
equal  in  amount  to  the  necessity  which  exists  for 
them.  Although  it  may  not  be  enough  to  secure 
what  is  called  “ commercial  success,”  it  does 
more  than  enable  the  dwellings  to  be  self-sup- 
porting, and  it  might  be  considerably  increased 
were  not  the  tenants  required  to  assent  to  a 
condition,  the  importance  of  which  cannot  be 
top  highly  estimated,  as  any  one  acquainted 
with  the  habits  of  the  poor  will  readily  acknow- 
ledge. No  underletting  is  allowed  in  these 
dwellings,  under  any  pretext  whatever. 

This  restriction  prevents  the  tenants  from  in- 
creasing their  weekly  receipts,  except  by  their 
own  exertions  5 in  other  words,  their  standard 
of  wages  continues  to  indicate  the  section  of 
the  working  class  to  which  they  belong.  If, 
therefore,  the  dwellings  are  planned  for  the  use 
and  occupation  of  any  particular  section,  and 
the  rents  are  fixed  according  to  the  wages 
which  that  section  receives,  the  accommodation 
supplied  and  the  rent  paid  axe  justly  balanced, 
and  no  unfair  advantage  is  gained  on  either 
side  ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  accommo- 
dation be  too  large  or  too  small  in  proportion  to 
the  rent,  and  consequently  to  the  requirements 
of  the  tenant,  the  balance  is  destroyed,  and  loss 
on  one  side  must  follow  in  consequence. 

The  sectional  division  of  the  working  classes 
wWch  we  have  advocated,  if  faithfully  observed, 
will,  it  is  believed,  be  found  to  do  more  towards 
secnring  and  maintaining  a just  balance,  and  in 
advancing  the  social  and  moral  interests  of  the 
poor,  through  the  improvement  of  their  dwel- 
lings, than  any  other  arrangement  which  has  yet 
been  adopted ; but  it  will  not  obtain  a high 
revenue.  Those  who  require  this  must  be 
willing  to  sacrifice  the  interests  of  the  poor 
for  their  own  benefit.  The  dein.-md  for  dwellings 
is  so  great  that  even  the  least  desirable  are 
eagerly  applied  for,  and  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
letting  them  at  rents  sufficiently  remunerative 
to  realise  a very  handsome  income.  This 
advantage  has  its  drawbacks,  however. 

Independently  of  any  condition  as  to  the 
means  by  which  the  rents  are  paid,  the  tenants 
naturally  adopt  those  which  most  readily  occur 
to  them  for  the  supply  of  any  deficiency  that 
may  arise  from  their  weekly  wages.  Knowing 
that  there  are  many  who  cannot  afford  a home 
of  their  own,  and  who  even  prefer  an  unsettled 
kind  of  life,  they  can  calculate  with  confidence 
upon  a considerable  addition  to  their  funds,  as 
scon  as  they  are  prepared  to  sacrifice  their 
privacy  and  to  crowd  their  rooms  with  lodgers. 
The  evils  which  follow  need  not  be  entered 
into  now,  but  they  are  many,  and  their  effects, 
especially  upon  the  young,  are  so  serious  that, 
were  they  generally  known,  a fairly  moderate 
return  would  be  regarded  with  less  disfavour, 
and  the  present  compromise  between  self-inte- 
rest and  philanthropy  would  come  to  an  end. 


The  conclusions  which  may  be  drawn  from 
these  imperfect  remarks  may  be  summed  up  in 
a few  words,  viz. : — 

That  before  the  working  class,  as  a whole, 
can  be  suitably  provided  with  dwellings,  it 
should  be  divided,  as  far  as  possible,  into 
sections. 

That  the  standard  of  wages  affects  this  divi- 
sion more  accurately  than  any  other,  and  affords 
, the  best  means  of  determining  the  accommoda- 
tion which  is  most  consistent  with  the  habits 
and  mode  of  living  of  each  section. 

That  each  section  should  have  its  dwellings 
arranged  with  strict  reference  to  its  require- 
ments, 80  that  they  may  not  be  too  large  for 
convenience  nor  too  confined  for  the  purposes 
of  securing  health. 

That  the  size,  shape,  and  regular  construction 
of  the  dwellings  affect  their  coat  and  adaptability 
to  the  site  upon  which  they  are  built,  their 
sanitary  condition,  and  the  resources  of  the 
tenants. 

That  self-contained  dwellings  more  than 
two  stories  in  height  are  undesirable  as 
residences  for  every  section  of  the  working 
class,  and  the  privacy  which  is  put  forward  as 
their  chief  recommendation  is  proved  by  expe- 
rience to  be  more  apparent  than  real. 

That  the  rents  of  the  dwellings  should  be 
proportionate  to  the  wages  of  the  section  for 
which  they  are  provided,  and  that  no  more  than 
a fairly  remunerative  profit  should  be  expected 
from  them,  so  that  the  tenants  may  obtain  the 
greatest  amount  of  benefit  in  return  for  their 
rent ; and  lastly. 

That  the  evils  of  underletting  are  most 
serious,  and  considerably  exceed  the  advantages 
derived  from  any  mere  commercial  success, 
which  the  buildings  are  able  to  yield  by  its  aid. 

In  conclusion,  there  can  be  Uttle  doubt  that 
in  consequence  of  the  interest  which  has  been 
awakened,  many  undertakings  will  be  organised, 
which  have-for  their  object  the  improvement  of 
the  dwellings  of  the  poor.  Whether  these  are  to 
work  on  a definite  system  or  not ; whether  their 
chances  of  success  are  to  depend  upon  dearly- 
bought  experience,  or  rest  upon  the  uncertain- 
ties of  experiments  fostered  by  good  intention ; 
whether  the  anticipated  benefit  affect  the  entire 
working  class  or  be  confined  to  only  one  section 
of  it ; whether  self-contained  dwellings,  or  those 
which  have  been  just  advocated,  be  approved  as 
the  best, — certain  it  is,  that  after  a comfortable 
and  suitable  dwelling  has  been  provided,  it 
rests  more  with  the  working  man  himself,  than 
with  any  one  else  (except  his  wife),  whether  it 
prove  as  great  a blessing  as  is  expected  and 
hoped  for  or  not;  and  if  the  increase  of  wages 
and  the  additional  leisure,  which  time  and 
change  have  lately  brought  to  him,  are  spent  in 
the  public-house  instead  of  at  home,  the  best- 
arranged  dwelling  that  ever  was  built  will  do 
him  no  more  real  good  than  the  most  miserable 
cabin. 


In  the  discussion  which  followed  the  lecture, 

The  Chairman  (Captain  Douglas  Galton) 
remarked  that  Mr.  Darbishire  had  shown  what 
could  be  done  by  a great  and  powerful  associa- 
tion in  providing  dwellings  for  a large  sec- 
tion of  the  people.  In  remodelling  London 
they  could  not  do  better,  possibly,  than  follow 
in  the  steps  of  the  Peabody  Trustees.  It 
was  our  neglect  that  had  led  to  so  much 
overcrowding  in  London.  If  people  chose  to 
live  in  communities  they  must  submit  to 
certain  laws  and  regulations  which  would  be 
quite  unnecessary  for  dwellers  in  the  open 
country.  One  had  no  right  to  do  anything  in 
one’s  house  which  would  be  injurious  to  one’s 
neighbonrs,  and  the  community  had  the  right 
to  require  that  the  houses  occupied  should  be 
in  a thoroughly  satisfactory  condition,  what- 
ever was  the  class  of  occupiers,  and  that 
these  occupiers  should  conform  themselves  to 
regulations.  A great  amount  of  good  could  be 
done  by  legislation,  which,  he  hoped,  would  not 
be  wanting  in  this  direction.  The  Peabody 
Trustees  were  a reproducing  body,  devoting 
their  profits  to  the  improvement  and  extension 
of  workmen’s  buildings,  and  a commercial 
company  could  not  do  that.  He  would  like, 
however,  to  see  a company  started  on  the 
basis  of  selling  dwellings,  by  the  payment  of 
instalments,  to  the  working  classes,  so  that  each 
man  might  become,  by  degrees,  the  proprietorof 
his  own  house.  What  was  required  was  to 
make  the  working  classes  the  owners  of  pro- 
perty, which  would  be  a real  source  of  national 
stability. 

Sir  Curtis  Lampson,  hart.,  one  of  the  Peabody 


Trustees,  said  that  their  experience  had  been 
that  of  all  people  who  had  built  houses,  but  they 
bad  profited  by  experience.  He  bad  found  a 
constant  tendency  to  overcrowding,  which 
required  the  closest  supervision.  The  Trustees 
received  over  1,0001.  a week  in  rents,  and  they 
had  not  made  a loss  of  1001.  in  a year.  The 
death-rate  in  the  buildings  for  the  last  five  or 
six  years  showed  about  two  in  the  thousand 
less  than  all  London,  and  considering  that  they 
housed  the  poorest  of  the  labouring  classes,  it 
showed  what  could  he  done  by  sanitary  arrange- 
ments, and  light  and  air.  The  question  had 
now  forced  itself  upon  the  attention  of  the 
Government,  but  he  did  not  know  how  it  would 
be  solved.  The  present  state  of  things  in 
Loudon  was  a disgrace  to  any  Government. 
Economy  of  space  was  of  such  importance  that 
he  would  not  allow  two-story  houses  in  London 
proper,  but  would  make  greater  elevation 
obligatory.  The  Artisans’  Dwellings  Act  ho 
considered  a failure, — it  was  a measure  which 
seemed  only  to  have  been  made  for  the  benefit 
of  professional  men.  No  one  had  yet  put  for- 
ward a practical  plan  for  getting  over  this  great 
difficulty,  but  be  hoped  that,  in  course  of  time, 
the  London  poor  would  be  supplied  with  good 
dwellings. 

Mr.  Mark  Judge  said  that  many  of  the  poor 
preferred  the  self-contained  dwellings,  and  the 
cheapening  of  transit  from  the  centre  of  Lon- 
don to  the  outskirts  was  a most  important 
matter.  Mr.  Judge  moved  a resolution  recom- 
mending the  Council  of  the  Parkes  Museum  to 
appoint  a representative  committee  of  medical 
men,  architects,  and  sanitary  engineers  to  in- 
vestigate the  ■whole  question. 

Dr.  Rutherford  seconded  the  recommenda- 
tion, which  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Dickens,  of 
Kensington. 

Dr.  Poore  remarked  that  some  time  since  he 
was  employed  to  make  a report  for  the  Lancet, 
on  the  dwellings  of  the  poor.  He  believed  that 
the  only  way  to  solve  the  question  was  to  have 
a proper  Building  Act.  A house  should  be 
licensed,  like  an  omnibus,  to  accommodate  so 
many  inside,  and  no  more.  In  proportion  to  the 
cubic  space  of  the  honses,  so  there  should  be  a 
proportionate  curtilage.  He  found  that  over- 
crowding was  worst,  not  in  the  East  End,  but  in 
the  old  honses  in  Soho,  which  had  once  be- 
longed to  the  nobility.  Excessive  legislation 
only  increased  the  difficulty;  the  great  thing 
would  be  to  educate  the  individual. 

Mr.  Judge’s  recommendation  was  then 
adopted  by  the  meeting. 


MECHANICAL  APPLIANCES  AS  AN  AID 
TO  SCULPTURE. 

Sir, — I have  read  with  interest  Mr.  George 
Simonds’s  paper  dealing  with  the  above,* 
in  which  he  says, — “Watt  and  Chantrey 
are  said  to  have  joined  forces  to  effect 
it,  but  do  not  seem  to  have  been  altogether 
successful.”  I have  been  occupied  for  some 
months  in  searching  various  records,  and 
have  now  in  the  press  a book  on  “ Stone- 
working Machinery,”  which,  although  chiefly 
dealing  with  the  conversion  of  stone  for 
building  purposes,  will  contain  a chapter  on 
sculpturing  machinery  and  a description  of 
Watt’s  machines.  There  can  be  but  little 
doubt  that  these  machines,  of  which  I have 
photographs  before  me, — were  successful,  and 
several  busts  and  bas-reliefs  executed  by  them 
are  still  in  existence.  A lengthened  description 
and  dravrings  of  the  machines  will  be  found  in  a 
paper  read  before  the  Institution  of  Mechanical 
Engineers  at  Birmingham  on  November  1st, 
1883,  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Cowper,  and  I would  refer 
any  one  desiring  full  information  to  that  paper. 
A condensed  description  may,  however,  he  of 
general  interest  to  your  readers.  The  first 
machine  Watt  called  an  “Eidograph,”  and  it  was 
used  for  sculpturing  or  copying  busts  of  the 
same  size  as  the  original.  The  machine, — 
which  is  still  in  existence, — consists,  firstly,  of 
an  ordinary  lathe,  with  treadle  and  fly-wheel, 
to  supply  the  motive-power;  and,  secondly,  of 
two  tall  uprights,  about  7 ft.  high,  carrying  at 
the  top  a slide  on  a strong  horizontal  bar; 
tbe  slide  being  capable  of  motion  horizontally, 
either  at  a slow  or  qnick  speed.  Then,  hinged 
to  this  slide,  is  a light  square  frame  of  metal, 
and,  at  the  outer  edge  of  this,  another  light 
square  frame  of  metal  is  hinged,  so  that  the 
lower  edge  of  such  frame  is  capable  of  motion 


• See  Builder,  pp.  91, 141,  ante. 
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Up  and  down,  or  in  and  out,  like  an  elbow- 
joint,  and  horizontally  when  the  top  slide  is 
moved.  The  weight  of  these  frames  is 
balanced  by  levers  and  balance-weights  and 
chains  above,  and  the  lower  edge  of  the  second 
frame  is  furnished  with  a “feeler”  or  “guide” 
to  traverse  over  the  original  model,  and  a 
“drill”  driven  at  a high  speed  by  a light 
cord,  to  cut  the  work  or  copy;  so  that  by 
handling  the  feeler  carefully  and  tracing  over 
the  original  in  all  directions  a piece  of  marble 
or  alabaster  or  wood  placed  in  the  machine 
alongside  of  the  original  is  cut  to  a perfect 
copy  by  the  machine  without  fear  of  any 
mistake,  and  without  any  special  skill  on  the 
part  of  the  operator. 

The  second  machine  made  by  Watt  was 
for  making  a copy  of  a bust  of  reduced 
size;  he  called  it  a “diminishing  machine.” 
The  machine  consists,  firstly,  of  a lathe-bed, 
with  fly-wheel  and  treadle  for  obtaining  the 
motive  power  for  driving  the  drill ; secondly,  of 
a stout  hollow  tube  forming  a long  lever,  ful- 
crumed  at  one  end  on  a “universal  joint,”  so 
that  the  other  end  can  be  moved  in  any  direc- 
tion about  the  centre.  This  lever  carries  a 
“ feeler,”  or  blunt  point,  near  its  outer  end,  and 
a “drill”  near  the  fulcrum,  so  that  whatever 
motion  the  “feeler”  has,  the  “ drill”  has  (aay) 
one-eighth  part  as  much.  Thus,  if  a bust  or 
mask  (in  this  case  a plaster  cast)  is  placed  on 
the  slide  provided  for  it  under  the  “feeler,” 
and  such  “ feeler  ” is  carefully  traced  all  over 
it,  the  “drill”  will  cut  a piece  of  material 
placed  under  it,  on  the  slide  provided  for  it,  to 
the  same  form,  except  that  it  will  be  one-eighth 
the  size  of  the  original.  The  lever  is  balanced. 
The  slides  above-named  slide  on  the  bed  of  the 
lathe,  and  are  moved  by  a “ pantograph,”  or 
arrangement  of  levers,  to  give  one-eighth  as 
much  motion  to  the  work  to  be  cut  as  to  the 
original,  so  that  every  dimension  shall  be  in 
proportion.  A further  motion  is  provided  for 
turning  round  the  original  and  the  copy,  as  is 
sometimes  necessary  when  under-cutting  a 
“bas-relief,”  and,  of  course,  when  copying  the 
round  figure.  M.  Powis  Bale. 

20,  Budge-roio,  E.C.,  Feb.  1,  1884. 


THE  CAEPENTERS’  EXHIBITION. 

Sir, — I really  fail  to  see  that  Mr.  Preston’s  letter 
[p.  217]  answers  me  in  any  satisfactory  fashion.  I 
do  not  think  the  carpenters  as  a body  will  accept  the 
statement  that  “the  main  object  of  the  Carpenters’ 
and  Joiners’  Companies  had  in  inaugurating  the 
exMbition  was  to  develope  latent  talent.”  I claim 
the  right,  as  a man  born  and  bred  to  the  trade,  to 
challenge  an  assertion  thus  publicly  made.  Me- 
cbanics  are  getting  extremely  suspicious  about  these 
City  companies,  and,  without  any  hesitation,  I 
allege  that  it  was  not  until  the  cry  for  reform  arose 
that  the  City  companies  inaugurated  these  competi- 
tions ; the  “main  object”  being  a pretence  to  per- 
form those  duties  imposed  upon  them  by  their 
charters. 

Here  is  a fair  issue.  Through  tho  Builder  I beg 
leave  to  ask  Mr.  Preston  a question.  The  Car- 
penters’ Company  was  formed  and  chartered  to 
protect  and  encourage  our  trade  : will  Mr.  Preston 
tell  me  what  his  company  can  claim  to  have  done 
to  encourage  carpentry  during  the  past  twenty-five 
years?  Henry  Dunklet. 


INTERNATIONAL  HEALTH  EXHIBITION. 

Sir,— I quite  agree  with  the  observations  of  your 
correspondent,  “Sanitary  Engineer”  [p.  217,  ante], 
as  to  the  unfairness  of  placingthe  apparatus  or  appli- 
ances of  any  exhibitor  in  the  proposed  model  dwelling 
to  be  erected  on  the  sice  of  the  exhibition,  unless  the 
same  had  received  an  award  of  merit  ; and  I believe 
if  the  Committee  were  to  provide  such  a building  as 
that  contemplated,  after  tho  various  awards  shall 
have  been  declared,  and  to  fit  up  the  same  with  a 
selection  of  the  most  approved  exhibits,  a great 
public  benefit  would  result.  Tho  awards  should  be 
made  with  this  end  in  view,  and  the  dwelling  con- 
structed from  the  foundations  to  the  finish  with 
prize  exhibits;  and  I am  quite  sure  the  cost  of  the 
same  would  be  fully  recouped  by  the  large  number 
of  visitors  who  would  be  attracted  to  the  “model 
dwelling.”  You,  sir,  would  be  doing  a great  service 
^ bringing  this  suggestion  to  the  notice  of  the 
Exhibition  authorities,  for  it  appears  to  me  we  do 
not  usually  see  what  particular  and  special  results 
accrue  from  the  varioiis  exhibitions  frequently 
taking  place  in  London.  I,  with  many  others,  am 
waiting  to  know  what  direct  and  lasting  benefit  the 
Fisheries  Exhibition  will  result  in,  and  I have  the 
same  thoughts  in  regard  to  the  International  Health 
Exhibition.  H.  H.  Bridgman. 


Sir, — I noticed  the  letter  in  your  last  issue  from 
“ Sanitary  Engineer,”  and  quite  agree  with  him  in 
his  remarks  concerning  the  house  the  committee 


intend  building.  The  exhibitors  who  have  their 
goods  in  the  house  would  be  more  before  the  notice 
of  the  jurors.  I hardly  think  this  would  be  right  to 
the  other  exhibitors,  as  the  poor,  although  perhaps 
more  talented,  would  have  “ a back  seat.” 

An  Interested  One. 


THE  LATE  GALE. 

Sir, — My  attention  is  drawn  to  a paragraph  in 
the  Post,  headed  “The  Late  Gale,”  copied 

from  the  Builder,  in  which  it  says  : — “ But,  that  the 
wind  could  really  operate  so  forcibly  upon  the  com- 
paratively narrow  area  of  the  front  of  an  engine  as 
to  overcome  its  weight,  momentum,  and  mechanical 
power,”  &c.  Permit  me  to  say  that  the  hindrance 
to  a train  is  not  when  meeting  a strong  wind,  but 
when  the  wind  blows  very  strongly  from  one  side, 
thus  affecting  the  whole  length  of  the  train. 

In  the  remarkable  wind  about  October  14th,  1881, 
I travelled  from  London  by  a Great  Northern  fast 
train,  leaving  King's-cross  at  nine  am.;  on  the 
incline  between  the  97  and  100  mile-stones  we  were 
so  nearly  brought  to  a stand  while  exposed  to  the 
full  force  of  the  side-wind,  that  a man  might  easily 
have  got  out  on  the  lee  side  and  have  got  into  the 
carriage  again  ; but  directly  we  entered  a cutting, 
and  were  thus  protected  from  the  side-wind,  we 
gained  pace  immensely.  We  were,  however,  an 
hour  late  at  Newark,  the  time  being  principally 
lost  between  Peterborough  and  Grantham. 

A.  S. 


TESTS  FOR  PORTLAND  CEMENT. 

Sir, — Will  you  kindly  allow  mo  to  point  out  with 
reference  to  your  notice  [p.  189,  ante]  of  Mr.  Faija’s 
‘ ‘ Portland  Cement  for  Users,”  that  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  the  correct  weight  of  Portland  cement 
per  striked  bushel  is  obviated  by  having  a filler 
such  as  Mr.  Grant  uses  in  his  experiments,  and  that 
it  is  not  easy  to  obtain  uniformity  in  specific  gravity 
tests,  although  they  are  largely  used. 

As  to  the  fact  that  the  coarse  particles  in  Port- 
land cement  have  little  or  no  setting  power,  this 
was  ascertained  by  Mr.  Grant  years  ago. 

Ernest  van  Putten. 


DOOR  FASTENINGS. 

Sir, --Will  any  of  your  numerous  subscribers 
inform  me  where  I can  procure  fastenings  for  the 
outside  doors  of  theatres,  &c.,  such  as  will  give 
way  in  a panic  when  pressed  from  the  inside  ? 

A Constant  Subscriber. 


HOUSE  DECORATORS’  CLUB  AND 
INSTITUTE  COMPANY. 

The  third  annual  general  meeting  of  this  company 
was  held  on  Thursday,  the  7th  inst.,  in  the  Club 
Hall,  Howland-street,  Mr.  J.  G.  Grace  in  the 
chair. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  this  company  was 
established  to  provide  a club  and  hall  for  accommo- 
dating various  societies  connected  with  the  trade, 
so  as  to  form  a central  point  of  communication 
between  employers  and  employed,  and  to  furnish  at 
tho  same  time  a healthy  means  of  association 
between  the  members  of  tho  trade,  a library  and 
reading  and  billiard  rooms  being  provided  for  im- 
provement and  recreation.  Since  the  first  meeting, 
held  under  tho  auspices  of  the  Painter- Stainers’ 
Company,  who  kindly  lent  their  hall  for  the  occa- 
sion, many  employers  and  others  have  assisted  by 
taking  up  shares,  notably  Messrs.  Grace  k Son, 
J.  H.  Donaldson,  M.  C.  & F.  Cowtan,  R.  Lyon,  and 
J.  C.  O’Hara,  and  the  company  have  leased  the 
premises,  19,  Howland-street,  where  the  club  has 
been  carried  on  during  the  past  year  with,  we  are 
glad  to  learn,  every  prospect  of  success. 

The  report,  showing  that  material  progress  had 
been  made  during  the  year,  was  after  discussion 
adopted,  the  chairman  remarking  that  their  thanks 
were  due  to  those 'members  whose  questions,  by 
thoroughly  ventilating  the  business,  brought  out 
the  merits  of  the  directors,  who  had  evidently 
laboured  hard  for  the  welfare  of  the  members  of 
the  Club. 

The  Secretary  was  then  re-elected,  Mr.  G.  Grant 
being  elected  treasurer,  and  Messrs.  Taylor,  Winter, 
and  Maddison,  auditors.  The  retiring  directors  were 
re-elected. 

The  Solicitor,  Mr.  T.  F.  Peacock,  then  road  a 
letter  from  the  architect,  Mr.  Lewis  P.  Grace, 
stating  that  all  preliminary  arrangements  had  been 
made  with  the  various  owners  and  leaseholders 
interested,  and  they  might  now  proceed  with  tho 
alterations  and  additions  necessary  to  meet  the 
growing  demands  of  the  club. 

The  Chairman,  responding  to  a cordial  and  hearty 
vote  of  thanks,  said  ho  was  very  pleased  to  see  how 
much  good  they  had  done  in  establishing  a place 
where  they  could  enjoy  themselves  in  a rational 
manner,  and  hoped,  in  conclusion,  they  would 
continue  to  progress  as  they  bad  done,  and  become 
a benefit  to  every  member  of  their  craft. 

A.  B. 


BRISTOL  JUNIOR  ARCHITECTS’ 
SOCIETY. 

The  anneal  dinner  of  the  Bristol  Junior  Archi- 
tects’ Society  was  held  on  Tuesday,  at  the  Montague 
Hotel,  Bristol,  under  the  presidency  of  5lr, 
J.  C.  Moncrieff,  A.R.l.B.A.  (vice-president  of  the 
Society). 

The  loyal  toasts  having  been  duly  honoured,  the 
health  of  “the  President  of  the  Society”  (Mr. 
Chas.  F.  Hansom,  F.  R.I.B.A.)  was  proposed  by  Mr. 
McPherson,  and  responded  to  by  Mr.  E.  E.  Ford  ; 
“Success  to  tho  Junior  Architects’ Society  of  Bristol” 
was  next  given  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Hill,  and  acknow- 
ledged by  Messrs.  Bond  and  Froud ; “The  Vice- 
Presidents”  were  proposed  by  Mr.  Ford,  and 
responded  to  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Moncrieff ; “ The  Chair- 
man,” pi-oposed  by  Mr.  Ford;  “The  Hon.  Secre- 
tary and  Treasurer,”  proposed  by  Mr.  McPherson  i 
“ The  Founder  of  the  Society  ” (Mr.  Hill),  proposed 
hy  Mr.  Ford,  and  replied  to  by  Mr.  Hill;  “The 
Council,”  proposed  hy  Mr.  R.  C.  Sconce,  and 
answered  by  Mr.  Cridland.  The  toast  of  “Kindred 
Societies”  was  responded  to  by  the  Chairman  on 
behalf  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects, 
and  Mr.  W.  E.  Hill,  on  behalf  of  the  Architectural 
Association.  


THE  INSTITUTION  OP  BUILDERS’ 
FOREMEN  AND  CLERKS  OP  WORKS. 

The  members  and  friends  of  the  Provident  Insti- 
tution of  Builders’  Foremen  and  Clerks  of  Works, 
to  the  number  of  about  120,  dined  together  at  the 
St.  James’s  Hall  Restaurant  on  Saturday  evening- 
last,  the  President,  Mr.  Mead,  in  the  chair. 

The  Chairman,  in  proposing  the  toast  of  the 
evening, — “Success  to  the  Builders’  Foremen  and 
Clerks  of  Works’  Institution," — gave  an  interesting 
account  of  the  growth  and  prospects  of  the  Institu- 
tion, which  was  established  now  more  than  forty 
years  ago,  viz.,  in  1842.  He  dwelt  upon  the  great 
value  of  the  work  done  by  the  Institution,  and 
referred  with  satisfaction  to  the  fact  that  although 
last  year  there  was,  from  various  causes,  a rather 
serious  falling  off  in  members,  the  financial  position 
of  the  Institution  was  beyond  reproach  ; and  it  was 
for  builders’  foremen  and  clerks  of  works  to  join  tho 
Institution  and  to  share  in  the  benefits  which  it  was 
able  to  confer  on  distressed  members  or  their 
bereaved  families. 

The  toast  of  “The  Governor”  (Mr.  George 
Plucknett,  J.P.)  was  proposed  from  the  chair,  and 
acknowledged  on  Mr.  Plucknelt’s  behalf  by  Mr. 
Miller,  who  testified  to  tho  great  interest  which  that 
gentleman  had,  for  so  many  years,  taken  in  tho 
welfare  of  the  Institution. 

Mr.  Bedford,  one  of  the  secretaries,  gave  an 
interesting  summary  of  the  financial  position  of  tho 
Institution,  which  had  up  to  the  end  of  the  year 
1882  spent  upwards  of  5,U00?.  in  assisting  members 
and  their  families,  while  at  the  present  time  it  pos- 
sessed funded  property  to  nearly  the  same  amount. 
He  believed  that  for  the  sum  of  21.  per  annum  paid 
by  each  member  they  were  able  to  afford  propor- 
tionately greater  assistance  to  their  members  than 
any  similar  society. 

Among  other  toasts  proposed  were  “ The  Archi- 
tects,” on  whose  behalf  Mr.  Fraser  replied  ; “ The 
Builders,”  “ The  Visitors,”  &c.,  for  whom  Messrs. 
Frampton  and  Cheek  responded.  Altogether  a 
very  pleasant  evening  was  spent,  although  tho 
apartment  in  which  tho  dinner  was  given  was  appa- 
rently devoid  of  any  adequate  means  of  ventilation. 

We  are  glad  to  hear  that  of  late  there  has  been  a 
considerable  accession  of  new  members  to  the  Insti- 
tion,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  secretaries  will 
be  pleased  to  give  further  information  about  it  to 
all  inquirers  who  will  write  to  them  at  the  offices. 
No.  9,  Conduit-street,  W. 


UNHEALTHY  HOUSES. 

BRITISH  MUTUAL  BANKING  COMPANY  V. 

HIGGINBOTHAM. 

This  was  an  action  tried  in  the  Brompton  County 
Court  on  tho  29th  ult.,  for  rent,  the  defendant 
counter-claiming  for  damages  sustained  in  conse- 
quence of  the  alleged  unhealthy  state  of  the  house. 

Mr.  J.  Archer  was  called  for  the  plaintiffs,  as  was 
also  Mr.  Banister  Fletcher,  who  had  made  a special 
investigation  into  the  sanitary  arrangements  of  the 
premises. 

Mr.  King,  the  engineer  of  the  London  Sanitary 
Protection  Association,  and  several  witnesses  who 
had  lived  in  the  house,  were  called  for  the 
defendant. 

The  Judge  (Mr.  Stonor)  gave  judgment  for  tho 
plaiutiffs  for  the  rent  claimed,  and  dismissed  the 
counter-claim  with  costs. 


Professor  Newton's  Sixth  Iiectare  on 
Lycian  Art  Monuments,  delivered  at  Uni- 
versity College  on  the  8th  inst.,  treated  of  th© 
Lycian  language  and  written  character  as  they 
are  known  to  us  through  inscriptions  found  in 
Lycia.  We  will  give  some  notes  of  it,  as  well 
as  of  the  concluding  lecture  (“On  the  Tomb  at 
Djolbashi”)  in  our  next. 
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BUILDING  PATENT  EEOOBD.* 

APPLICATIONS  FOB  LETTERS  PATENT. 

Jan.  25,  1884. 

2,096.  B.  D.  Healey,  Brighouse.  Asplialte 
apparatu.y. 

2,110.  A.  Drummond,  Edinburgh.  Sasb-bars 
<ir  astragals. 

2,121.  A.  Drummond,  Edinburgh.  Glazed 
structures,  &c. 

2,129.  W.  B.  G.  Bennett,  Southampton. 
Automatic  flushing  apparatus. 

Jan.  26, 1884. 

2,173.  T.  Atkins,  Drayton.  Affixing  knobs  to 
their  spindles. 

2,176.  A.  W.  Kershaw,  Lancaster.  Venti- 
la  tors. 

2,178.  J.  W.  Sisson,  London.  Lock-knob 
fastener. 

2,182.  W.  Sfe.  J.  Joyce,  Dublin.  Fire-grates. 

2,187.  A.  Woods,  Northampton.  Suspenders 
for  curtains,  &c. 

2,104.  W.  B.  Came,  Kingsland.  Sliding  sash- 
frames. 

Jan.  28,  1884. 

2,237.  J.  Walsh,  London.  House  and  floor 
cleaning  utensils. 

2,244.  C.  Jones,  Derby.  Securing  scaffolding. 

2,246.  T.  Nield,  Sandbach.  Supporting 
window-sashes,  &c. 

Jan.  29,  1884. 

2,301.  J.  Coulong,  Blackburn.  Water-closets, 
&c. 

2,323.  J.  Hatfield,  Kew.  Artificial  stone. 

2,338.  J.  Sherrin,  Ramsgate.  Window  deco- 
ration, &c. 

2.347.  C.  M.  Tate,  London.  Ventilating, 
heating,  &c.,  the  atmosphere  of  rooms,  houses, 
and  buildings. 

2.348.  C.  M.  Tate,  London.  Filtering  and 
purifying  the  inlet  air  to  rooms  and  buildings. 

Jan.  30,  1884. 

2,374.  J.  Mould  and  J.  J.  Mould,  Birmingham, 
Zinc  roofing. 

2,377.  W.  Beddowa,  Farnworth.  Chimney- 
pots. 

2,379.  S.  Willett,  London.  Window-fastener. 

2,382.  J.  Hiliyard,  Oaklea,  and  W.  K.  Hill- 
yard,  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  Pin  for  fastening 
down  carpets,  &c. 

2,394.  J.  J,  Barton,  London.  Hiinging  win- 
dow-sashes. 

2,397.  J.  Finne,  Ayr.  Hooks  for  roof  gutters, 
Ac. 

2,404.  G.  F.  Harrington,  Ryde.  Cowl  arrange- 
ments for  ventilation. 

2,413.  D.  Grifllths,  Erdington.  Roofs. 

Jan.  31,  1884. 

2,435.  W.  Maevitie,  Wylde  Green.  Sash  and 
casement  fastenings. 

2,446.  J.  Badger,  New  York,  T7.S.A.  Window 
ventilators.  (Comp,  spec.) 

2.460.  D.  Page,  Folkestone.  Lead  traps  for 
water-closets,  Ac. 

2.461.  C.  Crisford,  Eastbourne.  Joiner’s 
plough,  Ac, 

2,478.  A.  Younie,  Greenock.  Kitchen  ranges. 

2,496.  R.  Crofthwaite,  London.  Fire-grates. 
(Comp,  spec.) 

2,499.  W.  Edwards,  London.  Self  - closing 
doors  and  gates.  “ 

Feb.  1,  1884. 

2,524.  G.  C.  Davies,  London.  Access  pipes 
for  house-drains,  Ac. 

2,526.  P.  Butler,  London.  Ventilation  of 
bouses  and  buildings. 

2,560.  S.  CoulsoD,  Birmingham,  and  W.  H. 
Edwards,  Wylde  Green.  Apparatus  for  open- 
ing, closing,  and  securing  windows. 

Feb.  2,  1884. 

2,576.  W.  Crook,  Salisbury.  A smoko  and 
hot-air  flue. 

2,578.  S.  Turner,  Barrow  Haven.  A ridge- 
tUe  for  ventilating. 

2,601.  H.  0.  A.  E.  Gruenbaum,  London.  Ap- 
paratus of  respiration  for  ventilating,  Ac. 

2,604.  A.  Sweet,  London.  Water  service- 
valves. 

2,608.  S.  Duprat,  Paris.  Roofing  tiles. 

2,614.  J.  Donkin,  Bournemouth.  Earth  and 
water  closets. 

2,634.  C.  Fowler,  Leeds.  Glass  roofing,  Ac. 

2,640.  A.  Guattari,  London.  Manufacture  of 
marble.  (Com.  by  M.  Soderini,  Florence.) 

• Compiled  by  Hart  & Co.,  Patent  Agents,  186,  Fleet- 


Feb.  4,  1884. 

2,653.  C.  D.  Riley,  Huddersfield.  Chimney- 
tops. 

2,686.  A.  B.  Johnson,  London.  Window-sash 
fastenings. 

Feb.  5,  1884. 

2,734.  S.  U.  C.  Thompson,  London.  The  tops 
of  chimneys. 

2,751.  J.  Shaw,  London.  Saving  fuel  and 
preventing  smoke  in  open  fire-places. 

2,774.  T.  H.  Williams,  London.  Spring 
hooks  for  window-blind  cords. 

2,777.  W.  Monnery,  London.  Wall-ties. 

2,783.  W.  J.  Penny,  Southend.  Combined 
inlet  and  exhaust  sash-frame  ventilator. 

Feb.  6,  1884. 

2,797.  J.  A.  Slater,  Birmingham.  Window 
reflector. 

2,816.  E.  Taylor,  Blackburn.  Preventing 
down  draughts  in  smoky  chimneys. 

Feb.  7,  1884. 

2.884.  W.  Cowell,  Burnley.  Apparatus  for 
heating  buildings,  Ac. 

2.920.  J.  G.  Lorrain,  Loudon.  Ventilators. 

SPF.CIFICATION  ACCEPTED, 
and  open  to  public  inspection  for  two  months  : 

Feb.  8,  1884. 

521.  W.  H.  Renwick,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
Water-closets. 

NOTICES  TO  PEOCEED 

have  been  given  by  the  following  applicants  on 
the  dates  named  : — 

Jan.  29,  1884. 

4,614.  W.  G.  de  F.  Garland,  East  Molesey. 
Construction  of  fences.  Sept.  28,  1883. 

4,641.  G.  G.  MacWilliam,  London.  Water- 
closet  basins.  Sept.  29,  1883. 

5.824.  A.  M.  Clarke,  London.  Metallic  plas- 
tering surfaces.  (Com.  Z.  J.  Stanley,  New  York, 
U.S.A.)  Dec.  20,  1883. 

5.825.  J.  Shanks,  Barrhead.  Water-closets,  Ac. 
Dec.  21, 1883. 

5.884.  E.  M.  Wood,  Natick,  U.S.A.  Green- 
houses. Dec.  28,  1883. 

5,925.  J.  S.  Stevens  and  C.  G.  Major,  London. 
Spring  hinges  for  doors.  Dec.  29,  1883. 

Feb.  1,  1884. 

5,821.  G.  M.  Morgan,  London.  Working 
marble  and  other  stone,  Ac.  Dec.  20,  1883. 

Feb.  5,  1884. 

4,684.  A.  J.  Boult,  London.  Ventilating 
apparatus.  (Com.  bv  L.  J.  Wing,  New  York, 
U.S.A.)  Oct.  2,  1883“. 

5,112.  J.  W.  Gibbs,  Liverpool.  Yentilators. 
Oct.  29,  1883. 

ABEIDGMENTS  OP  SPECIFICATIONS, 

Fubluhed  during  the  veelc  ending  Fehruarg  9,  189-i. 

2.827.  W.  P.  Thompson,  Liverpool.  Seal 
traps  for  wash-basins,  water-closets,  Ac.  (Com. 
by  A.  Edwards,  Ashbury  Park,  U.S.A.)  June  7, 
1883.  Price  4d. 

An  iron  trap  is  used,  which  is  filled  with  mercury.  This 
becomes  oxide  of  mercury,  and  forms  a poisonous  barrier 
to  all  forma  of  organisms.  (Pro.  Fro.) 

2.828.  G.  Wedgwood,  C.  F.  Wedgwood,  L* 
Wedgwood,  and  G.  A.  Marsden,  Etruria.  Orna- 
menting bricks,  tiles,  and  other  fictile  articles. 
June  7,  1883.  Price  2d. 

The  templates  arc  made  of  strong  oiled  paper.  (Fro. 
Fro.) 

2,838.  F.  G.  Lynde,  Melton  Mowbray.  Latches 
for  doors,  cupboards,  windows,  Ac.  June  7, 
1883.  Price  2d. 

These  consist  of  a bntl  partly  projecting  through  a slot 
in  the  front  of  a box  in  the  door,  &c,,  whicn  engagea  iu  an 
aperture  in  the  frame.  (Pro.  Pro.) 

2,845.  J.  McConnell,  Ballymena.  Metallic 
cement.  June  7,  1883.  Price  2d. 

This  is  made  of  brimstone,  black  powdered  antimony, 
and  plombago.  (Pro.  Pro.) 

2,886.  S.  C.  Davidson,  Belfast.  Stoves  or  air 
heating  apparatus.  June  9,  1883.  Price  8d. 

This  is  an  improvement  on  Patents  4,773  of  1977  and  968 
of  1880  in  fixing  the  stoves  to  burn  ga'  instead  of  coal,  4c., 
and  in  arranging  a lining  on  the  sides  of  the  fireplace, 
within  which  the  air  is  heated  before  it  reaches  the  gas- 
burners. 

2,898.  S.  Chandler  and  J.  Chandler,  London. 
Water  waste-preventers.  June  11,  1883.  Price 
2d. 

_A  lift-up  valve  is  combined  with  a syphon,  and  the 
cistern  cau  be  emptied  by  either.  (Pro.  Fro.) 

2.921.  C.  Major,  Bridgwater.  Roofing  tiles. 
June  12,  1883.  Price  6d. 

These  tiles  have  undercut  or  reo  'ssod  parts  at  the  upper 
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top  corners  to  interlock  with  corresponding  parts  in  the 
adjacent  tiles. 

2,929.  F.  Piercy,  London.  Water-closets. 
June  12,  1883.  Price  6d. 

A flexible  pipe  is  connected  to  the  centre  of  the  seat 
cover,  on  the  underside  of  which  are  packing  rings  to  fit 
closely  on  the  top  of  the  basin  and  thus  make  it  air-tight 
when  the  cover  is  closed.  The  handle  is  then  lifted  through 
an  aperture  in  tho  cover,  and  any  foul  gas  is  carried  off 
through  the  pipe. 

2,932.  J.  W.  Holland,  London.  Construction, 
and  arrangement  of  cowls,  exhausters,  or  ven- 
tilators for  chimneys,  Ac.  June  12, 1883.  Price 
8d. 

Tho  essential  part  is  the  filling  a larger  air-tube  round 
the  flue  and  bending  over  tbe  tops  of  both  the  tubes,  while 
on  the  outer  tube  is  a revolving  cowl  with  a vane. 

2,943.  W.  P.  Thompson,  Liverpool.  Fastening 
or  clamping  apparatus  applicable  for  builders' 
scaffolding.  (Com.  by  C.  Mansion,  Paris.)  June 
13,  1883.  Price  fid. 

A clamp  made  of  two  semicircular  pieces  jointed  to- 
gether is  passed  round  up  the  right  pole,  and  a chain  is 
attached  thereto  by  a nng.  The  chain  is  then  passed 
round  the  horizontal  pole,  then  round  the  upright  pole, 
and  again  round  the  norizontal  one,  and  secured  to  the 
ring. 

2,967.  J.  E.  Manock,  Heywood.  Stench- 
traps.  June  14,  1883.  Price  6d. 

The  upper  portion  of  the  box  which  carries  tho  " grid  " 
is  made  separate  from  the  lower  portion,  which  carries  the 
“ trap.” 

2,969.  R.  McCombio  and  W.  Seaman,  London. 
Water-closet  basins.  June  14,  1883.  Price 
6d. 

These  are  rather  fiat  basins,  and  the  inlet  arm  is  placed 
low  down  therein.  The  chief  S'lpply  of  water  enters  the 
basin  at  the  level  of  the  water,  while  other  smaller  streams 
are  directed  above  and  below  the  water  in  tbe  basin.  The 
outlet  is  made  larger  than  is  usual. 

3,013.  W.  Ayres,  London.  Stench -trap  for 
drains,  Ac.  June  18,  1883.  Price  6d. 

The  trap  frame  has  a gutter  in  which  flanges  on  the 
upper  edges  of  the  trap  drop  and  form  a seal  in  addition 
to  the  usual  seal  below. 


MEETINGS. 

Monday,  Feb.  18. 

Royal  Institule  of  British  Architects.  — Killing- 
worth  Hedges,  A.-M.I.C.E.,  on  “Precautions  to  be 
adopted  on  Introducing  the  Electric  Light  into 
Houses."  8 p.m. 

Royal  Academy. — Mr.  G.  Aitehison,  A.R.A.,  on 
“ Colour  applied  Inside  Buildings : Marble  and 
Mosaic."  8 p.m. 

Society  of  Arts. — Mr.  R.  W.  Edia,  F.S.A.,  on 
“The  Arrangements,  Aspects,  Design,  and  General 
Planning  of  London  Houses."  (Cantor  Lecture.) 
8 p.m. 

London  Institution. — Mr.  J.  Bryce,  M.P.,  on  “An 
Ideal  University."  5 p.m. 

Tuesday,  Feb.  19. 

lustilulion  of  Civil  Engineers. — (1)  Adjourned 
Discussion  on  Mr.  Condor’s  paper  on  “Speed  on 
Canals"  ; (2,  time  permitting),  Mr.  S.  W.  Bamaby 
on  “ Hydraulic  Propulsion.”  8 p.m. 

St.  'Paul's  Ecclesiolayical  Society.  — The  Rev. 
S.  M.  Mayhew  on  “St.  David’s  Cathedral.”  7.30 
p.m. 

Royal  Institution. — Dr.  Archibald  Geikie,  F.R.S. , 
on  “The  Origin  of  the  Scenery  of  the  British 
Isles.”  3 p.m. 

Wednesday,  Feb.  20. 

British  Archaological  Association. — Mr.  W.  H. 
Butcher  on  “The  History  of  tho  Castle  of 
Devizes."  8 p.m. 

Society  of  Aids. — Dr.  Hyde  Clark  on  “Reclama- 
tion of  Land  on  the  North-Western  Coast  of 
England.”  8 p.m. 

Royal  Meteorological  Society. — (1)  Mr.  W.  Mar- 
riott on  “ The  Great  Storm  of  Jannary  26th,  1884  ’’  ; 
(2)  Prof.  E.  D.  Archibald  on  “ The  Height  of  the 
Neutral  Plane  of  Pressure,  and  Depth  of  Monsoon 
Currents  in  India";  (3)  The  Hon.  F.  A.  RoUo 
Russell,  M.A.,  “On  the  Sunrises  and  Sunsets  of 
November  and  December,  1883,  and  January,  1884.” 

7 p.m. 

Thursday,  Feb.  21. 

Royal  Academy.  Prof.  C.  T.  Newton  on  “Tbe 
Monuments  of  Ancient  Art  which  have  been  dis- 
covered between  tbe  time  of  Winckelman  and  1850.” 

8 p.m. 

Society  of  Antiquaries. — Mr.  Edwin  Freshfield  on 
“The  Book  of  Records,  History,  and  Inventories  of 
St.  Stephen’s,  Coleman-street.”  8 p.m. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. — Prof.  Fleeming 
Jenkin  on  “ Gas  and  Caloric  Engines."  8 p.m. 

London  Institution. — Prof.  R.  S.  Ball,  F.R.S. , on 
“Tbe  Doctrine  of  Evolution  applied  to  the  Solar 
System.’’  7 p.m. 

Society  of  Engineers. — Mr.  J.  W.  Wilson,  jun.,  on 
“ 'The  Work  of  the  Drawing  Office.”  7.30  p.m. 

Friday,  Feb.  22. 

Royal  Institution. — Sir  Frederick  Bramwell  on 
“London  (below  Bridge)  North  and  South  Com- 
munication.” 9 p.m. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  {Students'  Meeting). 
Mr.  E.  J.  M.  Davies  on  “ Tbe  Qualities  of  Metal  for 
Various  Purposes.”  7 p.m. 
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Leatliersellers’  Hall. — This  hall  lias  been 
re-decorated  by  Messrs.  Battam  & Ileywood. 
In  the  banqueting-hall  the  panelled  ceiling  is 
gilt  solid,  with  hand-painted  ornaments  in 
panels.  The  jewels  surrounding  the  ceiling  are 
decorated  with  tracery  work  ; the  deep  cove  is 
also  gilt  solid  and  decorated  with  festoons  of 
leaves,  wreaths,  &e. ; the  walla  are  set  out  in 
seiies  of  panels,  with  ornamental  pilasters,  sur- 
rnonnted  with  pediments  and  vases,  decorated 
in  gold  and  colours  ; the  panels  are  covered  with 
rich  gold  colour  brocatelle  silk.  In  the  recep- 
tion room  the  enriched  tracery  ceiling  is  deco- 
rated in  an  elaborate  manner  in  gold  and  band- 
painted  work  in  various  tones,  the  cornices 
dealt  with  in  similar  colours  and  gold,  and  the 
whole  of  the  walls  above  the  oak  dado  covered 
with  rich  crimson  silk  damask.  The  smoking- 
room  ceiling  is  divided  into  a series  of  panels  ; 
the  mouldings  gilt  solid,  with  bosses ; the 
panels  are  painted  in  various  tints ; a deep 
frieze  is  decorated  with  hand-painted  work ; the 
walls  are  hung  above  the  oak  dado  with 
Japanese  paper.  The  painted  ceiling  of  the 
entrance-hall  and  corridor  is  decorated  in 
colours  and  gold,  and  ornamented  with  hand- 
painted  work;  the  cornice  decorated  in  colours, 
picked  in  with  gold;  the  walls  covered  with  rich 
stamped  leather  paper  above  oak  dado.  In  the 
lavatories,  lobbies,  &c.,  the  ceilings  and  walls 
are  executed  in  workmanship  and  design  of  pro- 
portionate elaboration. 

British  Archseological  Association. — At 
the  fifth  meeting  of  the  session,  held  on  the 
6th  inst.,  the  chair  was  occupied  by  the  Rev.  S. 
M.  Mayhew.  Mr.  McIntyre  North  exhibited  a 
sketch  of  some  remains  of  old  Winchester 
House,  Southwark,  recently  discovered.  Mr. 
Loftns  Brock,  F.S.A.,  described  a series  of 
Roman  Consular  coins  in  silver,  and  referred  to 
the  high  artistic  merit  of  their  designs.  Mr. 
Cecil  Brent,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  a fifteenth-century 
roll,  setting  forth  in  chronological  order  the 
principal  events  of  early  history,  which  were 
read  by  Mr.  W.  de  Gray  Birch,  F.S.A.  Mr.  A. 

B.  Wyon  read  a paper,  giving  an  account 
and  description,  illustrated  by  caste,  of  the 
various  seals  used  by  Henry  VI.,  as  king  of 
France,  including  three  which  have  not  been 
hitherto  known ; and  also  of  a seal  in  the 
British  Museum,  much  obliterated,  attached  to 
letters  patent  of  Henry  VI.,  which  Mr.  Wyon 
proved  to  be  that  of  Philip,  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
and  nsed  A.D.  1425,  for  the  Great  Seal  of 
Henry  VI.  The  pi’oceedings  were  brought  to  a 
close  by  some  fitting  remarks  made  by  Mr. 
Thos.  Morgan,  F.S.A.,  treasurer,  on  the  loss  to 
archseology  by  the  death  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Parker, 

C. B.,  of  Oxford. 

The  Grambetta  Monument. — The  commis- 
sion appointed  for  the  erection  of  a monument 
to  Leon  Gambettahas  published  the  programme 
for  the  competition.  Although  only  French 
artists  may  participate  in  it,  its  details  are 
not  w’ithout  interest  to  others.  The  cost  of  the 
monument  is  not  to  exceed  350,000  francs. 
Designs  are  to  be  sent  in  between  May  25th 
and  June  1st,  and  they  will  be  publicly  exhibited 
from  June  3rd  to  15th.  The  authors  of  the  three 
best  projects  will  be  invited  to  take  part  in  a 
second  competition,  in  which  the  same  jury  will 
adjudge.  In  this  second  competition  the  author 
of  the  first  prize  receives  a premium  of  10,000 
francs,  or  the  execution  of  the  project,  and  the 
two  others  prizes  of  6,000  francs  and  4,000 
francs  respectively.  Should  the  second  com- 
petition be  without  satisfactory  result,  the 
three  competing  artists  will  each  receive  prizes 
of  3,000  francs.  The  jury  consists  of  fifteen 
members,  ten  of  which  are  selected  by  the  com- 
mission and  five  by  secret  voting  by  the  com- 
petitors themselves. 

Exhibition  of  Thermometers.  — Tbe 
Council  of  tbe  Royal  Meteorological  Society 
have  arranged  to  hold  at  25,  Great  George- 
street,  S.W.,  by  permission  of  tbe  President 
and  Council  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  En- 
gineers, on  the  evening  of  March  19th  next,  an 
Exhibition  of  Thermometers.  The  committee 
will  also  be  glad  to  show  any  new  meteorologi- 
cal apparatus  invented  or  first  constructed 
since  last  March,  as  well  as  photographs  and 
drawings  pos.sessing  meteorological  interest. 

“Adjustable  Electric  Thermometers.” — 
Messrs.  J.  T.  Gent  & Co.,  of  Leicester,  write 
(with  reference  to  a paragraph  in  our  last), 
that  they  have  made  “Adjustable  Electric 
Thermometers”  for  at  least  ten  years. 


Competition  for  a Natural  Histoi’y 
Museum  at  Hamburg. — The  Senate  of  Ham- 
burg baa  invited  competition  for  a natural 
history  museum.  There  is  to  be  a preliminary 
competition  with  sketches  to  a scale  of  1 in  200, 
and  a perspective  representation.  The  authors 
of  the  five  best  designs  will  each  receive  prizes 
of  1,000  marks,  and  acquire,  at  the  same  time, 
the  right  to  take  part  in  the  closer  competition, 
for  which  they  will  be  paid  a honorarium  of 
4,000  marks  each.  The  programme  for  the 
second,  deciding'competition  stipulates  for  com- 
pletely worked  out  plans  in  all  their  artistic  and 
descriptive  details,  but  at  the  same  time  for  a 
written  guarantee  of  the  competitor  that  the 
cost  of  the  work,  in  case  he  is  charged  with  its 
execution,  will  not  exceed  the  sum  of  900,000 
marks,  his  honorarium  being  retained  as  a 
caution  money.  The  successful  architect  in 
this  second  competition  receives,  in  case  the 
work  should  not  be  carried  out,  1 per  cent,  of 
the  above  estimated  cost,  and  3 per  cent,  if  the 
museum  is  built.  The  competition  is  stated  to 
be  unlimited  ( ? international).  Plans  must  be 
sent  in  by  April  30,  to  the  “ Bureau  der  Ober- 
Schulbehorde,  Steinthorplatz,  Hamburg,”  where 
also  the  conditions  and  a plan  of  the  building 
site  may  be  obtained. 

London  and  Middlesex  Aichseological 
Society. — At  a meeting  of  this  Society,  at  4, 
St.  Martin’s-place,  Trafalgar-square,  last  Mon- 
day evening,  the  11th  inst.,  a paper  written  by 
Alderman  Staples,  F.S.A.,  on  “ Members  of  the 
Goldsmiths’  Company  who  have  been  Aider- 
men  of  the  Ward  of  Aldersgate,”  was  read  by 
Mr.  E.  W.  Brabrooke,  F.S.  A.,  in  the  unavoidable 
absence  of  tbe  Alderman.  This  was  followed 
by  some  remarks  by  Mr.  George  Lambert, 
F.S. A.,  on  the  antiquity  and  importance  of  the 
Goldsmiths’  Company.  A paper  was  also  read 
on  “ Recent  Archmological  Researches  in  Lon- 
don and  Elsewhere,”  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Price,  F.S.A., 
secretary,  illustrated  by  drawings  and  plans. 
The  author  alluded  to  the  discoveries  recently 
made  near  tbe  Tower  of  London,  part  of  the 
old  wall  of  the  City  being  brought  to  light 
through  the  excavations  connected  with  the 
railway  works  at  Trinity-square  and  Tower-hill. 
He  also  gave  an  interesting  description  of  the  re- 
cent discovery,  in  the  city  of  Bath,  of  ancient 
Roman  baths,  and  extensive  remains  of  other 
buildings  connected  therewith,  illustrated  by 
photographs.  He  exhibited  a portion  of  the 
leaden  lining  of  the  bath  five-eighths  of  an 
inch  thick,  which  has  since  been  presented  to 
the  new  Roman  and  Saxon  Gallery  of  Antiqui- 
ties in  the  British  Museum. 

Cremation. — Dr.  Cameron  has  secured  the 
30th  of  April  for  the  second  reading  of  his 
Bill  regulating  cremations.  The  Bill,  which 
also  bears  the  name  of  Sir  Lyon  Playfair,  who 
gave  evidence  before  the  Royal  Commission  on 
intramural  burials,  has  for  its  object  the  strict 
supervision  and  regulation  of  all  crematoriums, 
public  or  private,  which  may  be  established  in 
the  country.  At  present,  cremations  may  take 
place,  as  they  arc  not  forbidden  by  law,  but  they 
are  not  under  the  careful  supervision  which 
Dr.  Cameron’s  Bill  will  propose  to  extend  to 
them. 

Association  of  Municipal  and  Sanitary 
Engineers  and  Surveyors. — A meeting  for 
the  Northern  District  will  be  held  at  South 
Shields  this  Saturday,  the  16th  inst.,  when  the 
following  papers  will  bo  read  and  discussed  : — 
“ Recent  Street;  Improvements  in  South 
Shields,”  by  Mr.  Matthew  Hall,  C.E.,  Borough 
Surveyor,  South  Shields;  “ Hospital  Construc- 
tion,” by  Mr.  A.  Campbell  Munro,  M.B.,  Medical 
Officer  of  Health,  South  Shields.  The  members 
will  afterwards  visit  (under  the  guidance  of 
Mr.  Hall)  the  extensive  street  improvements 
recently  executed  ; the  Tramway  and  Corpora- 
tion Stables;  the  new  Infectious  Diseases  Hos- 
pital ; and  tho  Marsden  quarries. 

Weston-super-Mare. — At  a largely-attended 
public  meeting  at  Weston-super-Mare,  a resolu- 
tion was  unanimously  passed  in  favour  of  a 
scheme  for  a pier  over  a mile  in  length,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  80,0001. 

The  St.  Clare  Estate,  Walmer. — W.  & T. 
Dennc  beg  to  thank  tho  fifty-three  competitors 
for  their  designs.  The  committee  have  awarded 
the  premiums  to  the  following  gentlemen,  viz., 
1st,  Mr.  W.  Pope,  (Antiquary)  ; 2nd,  Mr.  A. 
J.  Style  (Cross  and  Circle)  ; 3rd,  Messrs.  TJsill 
& Hodginson  (Invicta.) 

Crife  TO  Sheffield.  — The  S' effield  Town 
Council  have  formally'  accepted  the  gift  of  the 
late  Mr.  J.  Newton  Mappin  of  a collection  of 
pictures  valued  at  80,000L 


TENDERS. 

For  alter.ifioiiR  and  additions  to  the  Richmond  Work- 
house,  Siirrc)’.  Mr.  Edward  Maynard,  architect,  ‘West- 


minster. Quantities  supplied; — 

Kent  Bros £5,780  17  11 

Ma^ee  & Co 6,U9  13  6- 

Lucas  S Son  4,815  0 0 

J.  Lonsley 4,777  0 O 

Sweet  & toder 4,767  0 0 

Oldridge  & Sons  4,738  10  0 

Carless  & Co 4,653  0 0 

J.  H.  Jarvis  4,648  0 9 

J.  & W.  Hickinbotham 4,575  0 » 

C Maton 4,600  0 f> 

Priestley  & Gurney 4,400  0 ft 

D.  & A.  Brown 4,339  0 0 

Howell  & Son  (accepted)  4,309  0 0 


House,  near  Worcester,  for  the  Kev.  J.  Stopheiiscn, 
Messrs.  Henry  Roe  & Sons,  architects,  Worcester 
J.  Iiiwood,  Malvern  (accepted)  £1,200  0 0 


For  foundations  for  new  premises  and  machinery  for- 
Messrs.  Rowe  Bros.  & Co.,  at  Cacon’s- marsh,  Bristol, 
Mr.  Herbert  J.  Jones,  architect,  Bristol ; — 

James  £1,700  0 0 

Stephens  it  Bastow 1,600  0 0 

Humphreys  1,482  17  4 

Rossiter  1,467  0 0 

Brock  & Bruce 1,410  0 0 

Eastabrook  & Sons 1,429  0 O 

Cowlin  & Son 1,385  0 0- 

Lewis  1,354  0 0 

Beavau  1,323  13  0 

Hatherly 1,297  0 0 

Davis  1,290  0 0 

Crocker  1,259  0 O' 

Walters  1,200  0 9 

Churcb... 1,166  0 0 

Howell  & Son,  Bristol  k London l,H.O  0 0 


For  rebuilding  No.  22,  Castle-street,  Hastings,  for  Mr; 
T.  Wallis.  Mr.  Arthur  Wells,  architect,  Hastings  : — 

F.  Avis,  llasliugs  £446  0 0 

W.  J.  Hodda,  Hastings 435  0 0 

C & E.  Harman,  Hastings  411  18  0 

A.  H.  White 410  0 0 

J,  Howell  & Son,  Hastings  (accepted)  395  0 0 

For  building  gate  lodge  at  Old  Roar,  near  Hastings,  for 
tho  Exors.  of  tho  late  George  Clement.  Mr.  Arthur  W ells, 
architect ; — 

Alfred  King,  Hollington  (accepted)  ...  £204  10  0 
[No  competition.] 

For  footpath  improvements  onOburcb-hill  and  Bromley- 
road,  for  the  Beckenham  Local  Board.  Mr.  Geo.  B. 
Carlton,  engineer  and  surveyor: — 

1'.  W.  Jones,  Beckenham £1,015  0 0 

E.  & W.  lies,  Wimbledon 963  0 0 

Wheeler  it  Hindle,  Bankside 933  0 0 

G.  B.  Marshall,  Brighton 886  0 0 

[Engineer’s  estimate,  £956  7s.  Od.] 

For  the  erection  of  fire-escape  staircase  at  the  Southall 
school,  for  the  Guardians  of  the  Poor  of  tho  Pariah  of  St. 
Maryleboue.  Messrs.  H.  Saxon  Snell  & Son,  archi- 

Wm.  Bamford,  London £330  0 (V 

Wm.  P.  Woodbridge,  Maidenhead  ...  298  0 0 

Wall  Bros.,  London  2-19  0 0 

G.  Gibson,  Southall  235  0 0 

For  tho  erection  of  fire-escape  staircase  at  the  Fulbam- 
road  workhouse,  for  the  Guardians  of  the  Poor  of 
the  St.  George’s  Union.  Mr.  H.  Saxon  Snell,  archi- 
tect 

C.  Batcheldcr  £284  0 0 

Charles  Wall 268  0 0 

Wm.  Bamford  240  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  an  iron  bridge  between  men’s  and 
women’s  dormitories  of  the  Fulham-road  workhouse,  for 
the  Guardians  of  the  Poor  of  the  St.  George’s  Union,  Mr.. 

H.  Saxon  Snell,  architect : — 

C.  Batchelder  £236  0 0 

Fraser  & Co 195  0 0 

Edmund  Tonis 185  0 0 

Jukes,  Coulaon,  Stokes,  & Co 175  0 0 

Charles  Wall 166  0 0 

Wm.  Bamford 150  0 0 

Bonham  & Sons  US  0 0 

May  Bros 139  0 0 

Potter  Si  Sons  130  0 0 

For  erection  of  forty  horse-boxes  at  Kempton  Park 
racecourse;--  ^ 

O.  Gibson  £1,673  0 0 

G.Reavell 1,63'J  0 0 

W.  Watson l.-'SC  0 0 

W.  Cullineham 1.549  0 0 

A Bushelf 1,530  0 0 

B.  Cook  1.495  0 0 

W.  Ooldham  (accepted) 1,420  o 9 

W.  Lane 1.320  0 0 

For  revolving  shutters  for  tramway  sheds,  Darlas- 
lon  ; — 

J.  Stones,  Ulverston  (accepted) £173  0 0 

For  alteratioos  and  additions  to  farm  buildings  at 
Arraytage  Arras,  Clifton,  near  Brighouse,  for  Sir  George 
Amiytage,  Bart.  Mr.  R.  F.  Rogerson,  architect,  Bngr 
house 

Afosonv. 

Matthew  Mortimer,  Moor  Side,  Cleck- 

heaton •^219  10  0 

Jobu  Cross  & Son,  Brighouse 212  10  (> 

John  Bottomloy,  Brighouse 199  0 0 

A.  Drake,  Hartshead 169  0 0 

Charles  Fearnley,*  Brighouse 168  10  0 

iTuijjer*. 

Thomas  Bottomley,  Brighouse  143  0 O 

John  Hirst,  Clifton 139  19  O 

J.  Speight,  Scholes,  Cleekheaton  138  9 0 

Benjamin  Sykes  & sons,  Brighouse  ...  137  0 O 

Job  Crowther,*  Brighouse  136  0 0 

* Accepted. 
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For  additions  to  a house  at  Guernsey,  Mr.  Newton,  archi- 
tect. Quantities  supplied  by  Messrs,  Palmer  & Buault ; — 

Stephens  & Bastow  £14,738  0 0 

Bangs  & Co 1-1,693  0 0 

Maides  & Harper  13,735  0 0 

Foster  & Dicksee  10,410  0 0 

For  alterations  and  additions  to  the  Canterbury  Theatre 
of  Varieties,  Westminster  Bridge-road.  Mr.  Frank 
Matchaui,  architect,  Eugby  Chambers,  Bedford-row. 
Quantities  by  Mr.  F.  Thomson 

Dove  Bros £3,1C5  0 0 

Patman  & Fotheringham  , 2,028  0 0 

Wall  Bros 2,026  0 0 

Bangs  & Co i,083  0 0 

Mark  Patrick  & Son  1 969  0 0 

Toms  1,678  0 0 

Shurmur 1,710  0 0 

FordiEverett 1,585  0 0 

[Corrected  list,  in  lieu  of  the  list  inserted  a fortnight  ago.] 

For  a new  warehouse  to  be  built  in  the  rear  of  No.  362, 
Edgware-road,  for  Mr.  J.  J.  Thomas.  Mr.  Robert  J. 
Worley,  architect.  Quantities  bv  Mr.  H.  C.  Gleed 

J.  Saunders  £1,980  0 0 

Ellis  & Turner  i,980  0 0 

Braid  i,880  0 0 

Marks 1,615  o 0 

Turtle  & Appleton  1,645  0 0 

O.  Green  1,497  0 0 

W.  Smith  1,493  0 0 

E.  Lawrance  & Sons  1,453  0 0 

For  constructing  the  Hury  Reserroir,  for  the  Stockton 
Middlesbrough  Corporation  Water  Board.  Mr. 
10.  D.  Wilson,  engineer  : — 

G.  Sterenson,  Eekington  £162,385  8 2 ! 

S.  Simpson,  Preston  143,667  16  3 

W hitaker  Bros  , Leeds  135,209  8 1 

Waiter  Scott  & Co.,«  Newcastle  112,658  7 9 

Crabtree  Bros.,  Oxenhope 110,201  6 10 

3- & W.  Pattinson,  Ruskincton  ...  100,035  5 2 

J.  Johnson  & Son,  Middlesbrough  98,716  6 8 

8.  Pearson  A Son,  Bradford 98,387  1 3 

EelJett  A Bentley,  London  08,350  0 0 

J . Schofield,  Dewsbury 07  157  7 6! 

[Engineer’s  estimate,  il9,S60f.  8s.* 7d.] 

• Accepted. 

For  wood-paring,  King-street,  Great  Yarmouth,  for  the 
Corporarion.  Mr.  J.  W m.  CockrilJ,  Borough  Surreyor 

Hurst,  London  ..jgj  950  0 0! 

J.  F.  W.  Bray,  Yarmouth 1*428  0 0 

Improved  Wood-Paving  Company, 

London  . 1,410  q 0 

Hayward,  Eastbonrne 1 201  17  6 

Duffy  A Sou,  Loudon  l’l60  0 0 

Cork  A Beech,  Yarmouth 1*100  0 0 

Nudd,  Yarmouth l’o67  0 0 

J.  Batch,  Norwich  (accepted)  *963  0 O' 

[Surveyor's  estimate,  l,175f.] 

For  the  completion  of  three  houses  and  one  shop 
Elephant  and  Castle,  Victoria  Park,  for  Mr 
E.  E.  Clarke.  Messrs.  Broadhorat,  Burvei'ors  — 

0 0 1 

818  0 0 

630  0 0 

Muncey  eiO  0 0! 

For  the  erection  of  a house  in  Derbv-road,  Bourne- 
mouth,  for  Mr.  J . Dean.  Messrs.  Kemp. Welch  A Piuder 
arclutects : — ’ 

Jenkins  A Son  (accepted) £2  970  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  the  Railway  Mission  Hall  and 
alterations  to  house  adjoining,  in  Kensal-roatl,  West- 
bourne  Park,  for  the  committee.  Mr.  R.  II.  Hill  archi- 
tect : — ’ 

The  Building,  Fitting,  and  Furnishing 

Company,  City-road  £935  0 0 

Ulilrey,  kensal-road  875  0 0 

Holland,  Poplar  86-4  0 0 

Harris  A Wardrop,  Limehouse  850  0 0 

Holiday  A Greenwood,  Loughborough 

Junction ggy  q q 

•Jolly  A Sons,  Victoria  Park 792  0 0 

Allen  A Son,  Kilbum  (accepted)  ..!!!!  757  0 0 

• Too  late. 

For  intjrior  miing,  in  te.l  ,-ood  for  the  Nntion.l 

Thomas,  Watkins,  A Jenkins  Swansea 

(accepted) q q 


For  the  execution  of  ale  store  and  works  below  ground 
line  of  new  120  quarter  malting  at  Tbe  Brewery,  Faver- 
sbam,  Kent,  for  Messrs.  W.  E.  A L.  Eigden.  Mr.  Richard 


lie,  arcntieci,  uumeia,  i.'crDy.  v^uanimes  suppueui- 

A.  J.  Smith,  Stratford  £1,321  0 0 

T.  Ames,  Birchington 1,173  0 0 

Foster  A Dicksee,  Bugby 1,150  0 0 

E.  Paramor  A Sons,  Margate  1,100  0 0 

H.  Spencer,  Luton  1,097  0 0 

H.  Stiff,  Dover 1,083  0 0 

R,  M.  A H.  Whiting,  Faversham  ...  1,041  0 0 

W.  J.  Wiles,  Dover 997  0 0 

M.A.  Whelch,  Dover 990  0 0 

Howland  Bros.,  Ashford  990  0 0 

T.  Cornelius,  Whitstable  989  0 0 

G.  H.Dcnne,  Deal 987  0 0 

R.  G.  Battley,  OldKont-road  979  0 0 

Wallis  A Clements,  Maidstone 870  0 0 

L.  Shrubsole,  Faversham  (accepted)  849  0 0 


ytto  Town-hall,  Eastbourne.— In  the  list  of  tenders 


printed  by  us  last  week  (p.  219),  the  amount  of  Messrs. 
Avard's  tender  should  have  been  £31,500,  instead  of 
£34,600,  and  that  of  Messrs.  Bissett  £34,050  instead  of 
£34,000.  Messrs.  Dore  A Son's  tender,  amounting  to 
£28,476,  has  been  accepted.  The  quantities  were  supplied 
by  Mr..W.  A.  Phipson,  of  Birmingham.  We  printed  the 
list  as  received. 

Special  Notice. — Lists  of  tenders  frequently  reach  us 
too  late  for  insertion.  They  should  be  delivered  at  our 
ofBce,  40,  Catherine-street,  Strand,  W.C.,  not  later  than 
four  p.m.  on  Thursdays. 


TO  COBRESPONDEXTS. 

H.  S.  (all  correspondence  ought  to  be  accompnnled  bj  name  and 
address  ol  writer,  whether  for  publication  or  not.  We  have  had  to 
decline  several  letters  on  account  of  want  of  nnr  kind  of  authentica- 
tion).— H.  W.  (ditto). — Belsire  (seat  week).— M.  U.  (too  late  for  this 
week).— B.  W.— H.  M.  M.— E.  L.  L-— W.  B.  (next  week). 

Correspondents  should  address  the  Editor,  and  not  the  Publisher, 
except  iu  cases  of  busines. 

Ail  stateiuents  of  facts,  lists  ef  tenders,  Ac.  must  be  accompanied 
b^  the  name  and  address  0!  the  sender,  not  uecessarllj  for  poblica- 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 
addresses. 

Note. — The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  tests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 

We  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  commnnieations. 

X.Cttere  or  comniuiiications  (beyond  mere  news-items)  which  hare 
been  duplicated  far  other  journals,  are  NOT  DESIRED. 


PDBLISnE^  NOTICES. 

THE  INDEX  and  TITLE-PAGE  for  Volume  XLV.  (July  to 
December.  1883)  were  given  as  a Supplement  with  tbe 
number  of  January  12,  and  A COLOURED  TITLE-PAGE 
was  issued  the  following  week,  In  substitution  for  that 
published  previously, 

CLOTH  CASES  for  Binding  the  Numbers  are  now  ready,  price 
2s.  (id.  each  ; also 

RE.-VDING-CASES  (Cloth),  with  slriugc,  to  hold  a Month's  Numbers, 
price  Os.  each  : also 

THE  FORTY-FmTI  VOLUME  of  "The  Builder"  (bound),  price 
Twelve  Shillings  . and  Sixpence, 

SUBSCRIBERS'  VOLUMES,  on  being  sent  to  the  Office,  will  he 
bouud  at  a cost  of  3s.  (id.  each. 

SPECIAL  STANDING  ADVERTISE- 

'*”•"’-•'''-1  or  OltUEKS  Til  DISCONTINUE  same, 
must  reach  the  Office  before  TEX  o'clo.k  on  WEDNES- 
DAY moBuings. 


free  0/  cAarje.  ' Letters  will  bo  forwarded  if  addressed 
envelopes  are  sent,  together  with  sufficient  sLimps  to 
cover  the  postage. 

CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

SITUATIONS  VACANT,  PARTNERSHIPS,  APPRENT1CESBIP6 
TRADE,  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Six  lines  (about  fifty  words)  or  under 4a.  6d. 

Bach  additional  line  (about  ten  words) Os!  6d! 

Terms  for  Series  of  Trade  Advertisements,  also  for  Special  Adver- 
tlsementi  on  front  page.  Competitions,  Contracts,  Sales  by  Auction, 
Ac.  may  be  obtained  ou  a i plication  to  the  Publisher 
an  CATIONS  WANTED. 

POUR  Lines  (about  1 b RTY  words)  or  under Js,  6d 

Each  additional  line  (aWut  ten  wonis) Os  8d' 

PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

Btampe  muK  no<  be  sent,  but  all  small  sums  should  be 
remitted  by  Cash  in  Registered  Letter  or  by  Money  Order,  pajabla 
at  the  Post-office,  Covent-garden.  W.C.  to 

DOUGLAS  FOURDEINIER,  Publisher, 

Addressed  to  No.  46.  Catberlne-rtreet,  W.O. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week's  issue  must  reach  the  Office 
before  THREE  o'clock  p.m.  on  THURSDAY. 

The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  DRAWINGS,  TESTI- 
MONIALS, Ac.  left  at  the  Office  in  reply  to  Advertisements,  and 
strongly  recommends  that  of  the  latter  COPIES  ONLY  should  be 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

'■THE  BUILDER"  Is  supplied  DiABCT  from  the  Office  to  residents 
In  any  part  of  tbe  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  19b.  per  annum. 
Prepaid.  To  countries  within  the  Postal  Union,  26s.  per  annum. 
Remittances  payable  to  DOUGLAS  FOURDEINIER,  Publisher. 
46.  Catherine-stiaet.  W.O. 


Best  Bath  Stone. 

WESTWOOD  GROUND, 

Box  Ground,  Combe  Down, 

Corsbam  Down, 

And  Farleigb  Down. 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.,  Limited, 
Corsbam,  Wilts.  [Advt. 


SUMMER-DRIED 
Corsham  Down  Stone 
For  Winter  Use. 

PICTOR  & SONS,  BOX,  WILTS. 

[Adyt. 

Donlting'  XVeestone  and  Ham  Hill  Stone 

of  best  quality,  in  blocks,  or  prepared  ready  for 
fixing.  An  inspection  of  the  Donlting  Quarries 
is  respectfully  solicited;  and  Architects  and 
others  are  CAUTIONED  against  inferior  stone. 
Prices,  delivered  to  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  given  on  application  to  CELARLES 
TRASK,  Norton  • sub  - Hamdon,  Ilminster. 
Somerset. — Agent,  Mr.  E.  WILLIAMS,  73, 
Charlotte-street,  Portland-place,  W.  £Adv7. 


Donlting  Freestone, 
HAM  HILL  STONE, 
BLUE  LIAS  LIME 
(Ground  or  Lump), 


Of  beat  quality,  supplied 
from  their  own  Quarries 
and  Kilns  by  Siapli  ft 
Hank,  Stoke,  Ilminster. 

Agent,  Mr.  H.  M1TOHBI.L, 
6,  Au^stus-road,  Ham. 
mersnuth,  Londen,  W. 

[Anv* 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallio  Lava 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  38, 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials 
for  damp  courses, railwayarchesjwarebousefloors, 
flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds  and  milk-rooms, 
granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  teiraces.  [Adyt, 


Asphalte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava,  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STOD  ART  & CO. 

Office: 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Advt. 


Immense  quantities  of 

DRY  WAINSCOT, 

DRY  MAHOGANY, 

DRY  WALNUT, 

in  all  thicknesses. 

B.  J.  HUDSON  & SONS, 
Whit6eld-at.,  W.,  and  Great  Peter-st.,  S.W. 

London.  [Adyt. 


J.  L.  BACON  & CO., 

MAKDFACTDEEES  OF  IMPROVED 

STEAM  AND  HOT-WATER 
APPARATUS, 

FOR  WARMING  AND  VENTILATING 

Private  Houaes,  Churches,  Sehoola,  Hospitals, 
Manufactories,  Greetihouses,  &c. 

OFFICES  AND  SHOW-ROOMS; — 

No.  34,  UPPER  GLOUCESTER  PLACE, 
DORSET  SQUARE,  LONDON,  N.W. 

And  at  DUBLIN.  BELFAST,  GLASGOW,  and 
NEWCASTLE. 

Illustrated  Pamphlet  on  “ Heating”  post  free. 


CHAPPDIS’  PATENTS  FOR  REFLECTING  LIGHT. 


DAYLIGHT  REFLECTORS  OF 

ALSO 

ARTIFICIAL  LIGHT 


EYERY  DESCRIPTION, 
REFLECTORS. 


WHY  BURN  GAS?— CHAPPmS’  REFLECTORS  DIPFUSE  DAYLIGHT.— Tliey  are  eidueively  adopted  by  and  fitted  at  Bucldng- 
V “o’  Offices,  Houses  of  Parliament,  H.M.  First  Commissioner  of  Works,  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  ^ 

British  Museum,  bouth  Kensington  Museum,  Royal  Institution,  Guildhall  Museum,  on  board  H.M.  Ships,  also  Railway  Companies’  Offices,: 
.noBpita^,  iMt’tutioBs,  Banks,  Insurance  Offices,  Manufactories,  Private  Houses  and  generally  from  Noblemen’s  Mansions  to  Artisans’  Work-; 
Bhops.  30,000  m use  m London  alone.  Patronised  by  leading  Architects,  Engineers,  Contractors,  &c.,  &c. 


W.B,— For  Prospectuses  and  Diagrams,  address  Stamped  Envelope  to 

P.  E.  CHAPPDIS,  Patentee  and  Mannfacturer,  69,  FLEET-STREET,  LONDOS. 

NOTICE  — The  POI.TGONAI.  KEPLECTOK  (Latest  Patent)  POa  AKTISTIC  and  PIOTUKE  GALLESIES. 

Its  oonstruotion  allows  of  the  angle  of  light  being  readily  altered  so  m to  reflect  in  any  desirable  direotioo. 


aiTCRDAT.  FEBnrAJtT  23.  IS24. 


Tou  XL\I.  No.  21-12. 
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Building  Disputes  Five 
Centuries  Ago,  and 
Later. 

T is  generally  supposed 
that  combinations  and 
“strike.s”  on  the  part  of 
workmen  against  mas- 
ters or  employers  of 
labour  are  of  very  mo- 
dern introduction.  With- 
out going  back  in  search 
of  precedents  in  early 
Greece  and  Kome,  or 
other  nations  of  anti- 
quity, to  prove  that 
building  and  otherwork- 
men  always  had  certain 
grievances  to  complainof, 
and  adopted  means  for 
redressing  them,  we  will 
confine  our  ex.amples  to 
our  own  country  of  five 
centuries  ago,  and  later 
History  has  been  con- 
tinually repeating  itself 
for  several  centuries  in 
the  disputes  between  workmen  andtheirmasters. 
Sundry  of  the  causes  that  led  skilled  work- 
men to  revolt  and  leave  their  work  .several 
centuries  since  were  similar  to  those  that 
obtain  in  our  own  time,  but  the  chief  cause 
appears  to  have  been  always  a desire  of 
bettering  their  condition  or  increasing  their 
pay.  Masters  in  the  Middle  Ages  in  London, 
as  well  as  in  the  nineteenth  century,  were 
prone  to  the  practice  of  enticing  good  work- 
men from  other  masters  for  their  own  advan- 
tage ] and  building  hands  have  withdrawn 
themselves  from  Government  works  without 
notice,  to  enter  the  emijloyment  of  city  and 
country  masters.  Although  the  old  trade 
guilds  enforced  penalties  against  any  master- 
avorkman  found  enticing  another’s  hands,  the 
practice  nevertheless  continued.  Human 
nature  in  all  ages  has  been  much  the  same. 
A master  finding  himself  short  of  hands,  and 
busy,  held  out  the  inducement  of  higher 
wages  or  constant  work  for  a stated  period, 
and  the  workmen  of  old  as  well  as  their  suc- 
cessors, were  not  slow  to  avail  themselves  of  such 
offers.  In  the  27th  year  of  Edward  III.  (1353) 
many  building  workmen  and  labourers  who 
•were  retained  or  employed  upon  the  works  at 
the  Palace  of  Westminster  withdrew  from  their 
employment.  The  action  of  the  workmen  led 
to  the  issue  of  a royal  mandate  or  proclamation, 
intended  as  a warning  to  the  deserters,  and 
those  who  employed  them,  of  the  penalties  they 
incurred.  The  mandate  speaks  of  the  hands 
that  had  “ been  received  to  work  for  divers 
men  of  the  city  and  county  [Middlesex]  afore- 


said, within  the  same  city  and  county,  as  we 
have  been  given  to  understand,  in  contempt  of 
us,  and  to  the  damage  and  manifest  retarda- 
tion of  our  works  aforesaid.”  After  impressing 
upon  the  sherifi's  of  London  and  Middlesex 
their  duty  in  causing  the  proclamation  to  be 
made  fiir  and  wide,  the  royal  mandate  goes  on 
to  say  : “ that  any  one  shall,  on  pain  of 
imprisonment  of  his  body  at  our  will,  and  of 
grievous  forfeiture  unto  ourselves,  receive  any 
such  workmen  upon  his  works,  of  whatsoever 
calling  they  may  be,  who  shall  have  been 
before  retained  upon  our  works  aforesaid 
(unless  they  shall  have  leave  to  depart  there- 
from), or  in  any  way  retain  the  same.  And 
if,  after  the  proclamation  and  prohibition 
aforesaid,  you  shall  find  any  such  workmen 
who  have  been  before  retained  in  our  service, 
and  have  not  had  leave  to  depart  therefrom, 
received  upon  the  works  of  other  persons  of 
the  city  and  county  aforesaid,  then  you  are  to 
cause  as  well  such  w'orkmen  or  their  receivers 
to  be  taken,  and  the  workmen  to  be  brought 
back  to  our  palace  aforesaid,  there  to  be  set 
upon  such  our  work  ; and  the  receiver  of  them 
to  be  sent  to  the  Tower  of  London  without 
delay,  there  in  prison  at  our  will  to  remain  as 
before  mentioned.  And  this  you  are  in  no 
way  to  omit.”  We  do  not  learn  in  any  sub- 
sequent civic  records  how  far  the  sheriffs  of 
London  had  been  successful  in  their  quest, 
how  many  deserters  were  brought  back  to 
the  king’s  works,  or  if  any  builders  in  the 
city  who  acted  a?  receivers  had  to  go  to 
expiate  their  offences  in  the  Tower.  The 
mandate  of  Edward  III.  was  quite  as  severe 
against  workmen  as  the  Old  Combination 
Laws,  which  were  partially  repealed  in  the 
5th  and  6th  of  George  IV.,  and  which  Acts 
made  it  penal  for  workmen  either  to  combine 
to  raise  their  wages  or  to  oppose  their 
reduction.  Of  course  at  present  (as  for  several 
years  past)  workmen  may  combine  as  much  as 
they  like  to  raise  their  wages  or  resist  their 
reduction.  Indeed,  they  may  do  much  more 
by  a system  of  strong  moral  suasion,  or 
“ picketing.”  So  long  as  workmen  do  not  use 
physical  force  they  are  within  the  pale  of  the 
law.  The  system  of  picketing  is  not  altogether 
a modern  practice,  but  the  operation  is  mild 
compared  with  some  of  the  physical  manifesta- 
tions in  the  earlier  part  of  this  century,  even 
when  the  Combination  Laws  were  in  full 
force. 

In  the  30th  year  of  Edward  III.  (1356), 
in  consequence  of  the  constant  disputes 
occurring  between  the  two  classes  of  masons 
in  the  building  trade,  the  hewers  and 
the  light  masons  or  setters,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  frame  a number  of  regula- 
tions ” for  the  trade.  At  a meeting  of 
the  mayor  and  aldermen  of  the  City  twelve 


I of  the  mo.st  skilful  men  of  the  Masons’  Guild 
appeared  to  represent  their  respective  branches, 
six  on  each  side.  The  agreement  come  to 
appears  very  fair,  considered  with  a view  to 
the  exclusive  practices  of  the  period.  Among 
the  “regulations”  are  the  following  : — “That 
no  one  shall  work  in  gross  [wholesale  or  by 
contract]  if  he  be  not  of  ability  in  a proper 
manner  to  complete  such  work,  and  he  who 
wishes  to  undertake  such  work  in  gross  shall 
come  to  the  good  man  of  whom  he  has  takensuch 
work  to  do,  and  complete,  and  shall  bring  witii 
him  six  or  four  ancient  men  of  his  trade,  sworn 
thereunto,  if  they  are  prepared  to  testify  unto 
the  good  man  of  whom  he  has  taken  such  work 
to  do,  that  he  is  skilful  and  of  ability  to  per- 
form such  work,  and  that  if  he  shall  fail  to 
complete  such  work  in  clue  manner,  or  not  be 
of  ability  to  do  the  same,  they  themselves, 
who  so  testify  that  he  is  skilful  and  of  abilitv 
to  finish  the  work,  are  bound  to  complete  the 
same  work  well  and  properly  at  their  own 
charges,  in  such  manner  as  he  undertook,  in 
case  the  employer  who  owns  the  work  shall 
have  fully  paid  the  workman  [meaning  the 
contractor].  And  if  the  employer  shall  then 
owe  him  anything,  let  him  pay  it  to  the  per- 
sons who  have  so  undertaken  for  him  to  com- 
plete such  work.”  It  is  somewhat  curious, 
after  the  lapse  of  five  centuries,  to  find 
the  old  feud  between  the  two  sections  of  the 
masons’  trade,  the  hewers  and  the  light  mason.s 
and  setters,  cropping  up  in  our  own  time. 
Within  the  last  quarter  of  a century  in  London 
there  have  been  violent  disputes  between  the 
masons  who  cut  and  dress  the  chief  stones  and 
moulded  work,  and  those  who  lay  the  wall 
courses  generally,  as  to  whose  right  it  was  to 
set  the  stones  or  certain  of  them  in  situ.  The 
claims  of  building  and  other  workmen,  par- 
ticularly those  of  a peculiar  and  minor  kind, 
have  had  to  give  way  to  the  exigencies  of 
modern  building  contracts.  The  terms  of 
reconciliation  of  two  master  - masons  who 
cpiarrelled  in  the  City  in  the  26th  of  Edward  I. 
(1298),  and  made  use  of  certain  abusive  words, 
comes  down  to  us  in  Latin  in  the  civic  records. 
These  two  worthies  were  respectively  named 
Master  Simon  de  Pabingham  and  Master 
Richard  deWetham.  Of  course  they  were  recon- 
ciled as  usual  before  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of 
the  day,  and  the  agreement  was  to  the  follow- 
ing effect That  the  said  Simon  and  Richard 
did  grant  each  for  himself,  that  if  either  of 
them  should  be  able  to  give  information 
against  each  other,  that  he  had  by  the  same 
abusive  words  or  in  deed  committed  trespass 
against  the  other,  and  such  person  should, 
upon  the  faith  of  two  trustworthy  witnesses, 
be  found  guilty  tliereat,  he  should  give  lOO.s. 
towards  the  fabric  of  London  Bridge,  and 
they  further  agreed  that  in  case  such  person 
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stouia  not  do  so,  tie  Ciamierlain  shonld 
cause  the  same  amount  to  he  levied,  &c. 
Nearly  five  centuries  and  a half  later  on,  in 
1841  certain  abusive  words  and  alleged  foul 
expletives  on  the  part  of  a foreman  mason  at 
Westminster,  when  the  new  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment were  building,  led  to  a_  prolonged 
masons’  strike,  extending  over  six  or  se^en 
months.  The  foreman,  it  appears,  was  some- 
what exacting,  if  not  tyrannical,  and  the 
workmen  and  hiimself  could  not  agree. 
The  masons  employed  in  a body  demanded 
his  discharge,  but  the  contractors,  Messrs. 
Grissell  & Peto,  refused  to  comply  with  the 
masons’  request  ; hence  the  strike.  A series 
of  circumstantial  charges,  some  of  a very  grave 
character,  were  brought  against  the  foreman, 
and  eventually  the  accused  replied  to  some  of 
them  through  a letter  in  the  Times.  Several 
meetings  were  held  by  the  workmen,  and  an 
inquiry  was  held  into  the  truth  of  the  charges 
advanced  against  the  foreman,  and  the  masons 
believed  they  proved  their  case.  The  masons’ 
body  withdrew  their  men  from  other  contracts 
that  were  being  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Grissell 
& Peto,  and  the  work  at  the  new  Houses  of 
Parliament,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  was  con- 
siderably retarded.  In  a statement  made  on 
behalf  of  the  masons  in  April,  1842,  when  the 
strike  had  extended  over  the  long  period  of 
thirty-two  weeks,  it  was  said  that  out  of 
above  400  hands  who  had  struck,  84  remained 
on  the  funds  altogether,  and  only  32  of  those 
who  turned  out  at  the  Houses  of  Parliament 
and  the  Nelson  Monument.  A few  weeks 
later  all  the  turn-outs  had  found  employment 
elsewhere.  We  may  mention  here  that  the 
Government,  in  consequence  of  the  strike,  en- 
larged for  the  contractors  the  time  that  the 
contract  was  to  run.  This  strike  of  1841  was 
small  compared  with  the  general  London 
building  strike  of  1859,  that  eventually  led  to 
the  adoption  of  the  hour  system,  and  the  strike 
of  1872.  Of  these  later  disputes  we  do  not 
intend  to  give  any  particulars,  and  we  only 
cite  that  of  1841  for  its  historical  relevancy 
to  matters  mentioned  previously. 

There  were  many  disputes  among  build- 
imf  and  other  workmen  in  reference  to 
trade  matters  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and 
the  three  following  are  of  historical  interest. 
In  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  there  were  disputes 
between  the  joiners  and  painters  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  saddlers  on  the  other,  and  in  the  1st 
of  Edward  III.  (1327)  there  was  an  agreement 
come  to  for  the  settlement  of  their  feuds. 
Certain  malpractices  of  the  saddlers  were 
alleged  in  the  plaint  of  the  joiners,  painters, 
loriners  in  copper,  and  lorriners  in  iron. 
Large  sums  of  money  were  said  to  be  due  by 
the  saddlers  to  the  other  trades,  which  the 
former  not  only  refused  to  pay,  but,  in  addi- 
tion to  maltreating  members  of  the  latter 
trades,  made  use  also  of  abusive  language. 
The  aiTToement,  incluiling  the  recital  of  the 
grievances  on  eiiher  side,  is  a lengthy  docu- 
ment in  Norman  French.  It  is  mentioned 
near  the  end  of  the  agreement  arrived  at  before 
the  mayor  and  aldermen,  “ that  these  ordi- 
nances and  grants  shall  hold  good  and  be  valid, 
as  well  against  the  saddlers  aforesaid  as  the 
joiners,  loriners,  and  painters  before  men- 
tioned ; they  shall  be  enrolled  in  the  hustings 
at  London,  for  ever  to  endure,  and  also  in  the 
paper  of  tiie  chamber  of  the  Guildhall  afore- 
said.” Alas  ! human  laws  and  institutions  are 
like  the  vanity  of  human  wishes,  often  of  a 
very  short  duration.  Royal  mandates,  legisla- 
tive enactments,  and  civic  ordinances  alike,  are 
submerged  by  the  rolling  waves  of  time.  The 
older  the  world  grows  the  more  difficult  it 
becomes  for  statesmen  to  legislate  safely  even 
a half  a century  in  advance  of  their  time. 


exist  while  the  world  lasts.  In  the  industrial 
world  men  are  learning,  through  the  wisdom  of 
experience,  how  to  adjust  their  disputes  by 
rational  conferences,  instead  of  resorting  to 
methods  that  spell  bankruptcy  or  ruin  and 
beggary  on  either  side.  A strike  per  se  may 
not  be  wrong,  and  there  may  be  such  a thing 
j\s  a justifiable  strike.  Against  ignorance,  bad 
building  and  workmanship,  let  our  nuisters  and 
workmen  .strike  amain,  and  education,  health, 
and  skilled  labour  will  score  a great  victory  for 
the  nation. 


THE  STRAINS  IN  FRAMED 
STRUCTURES. 

The  work  published  under  this  title,*  by  a 
distinguished  American  engineer,  is  the  most 
comprehensive  treatise  on  the  appli- 
cation of  graphic  and  analytic  statics  to 
iron  structures  which  we  have  yet  met 
with,  and  must  prove  a most  valuable 
text-book  both  to  the  civil  engineer  in 
designing  metal  structures,  and  to  the 
student.  Du  Bois’s  works  are  already 
well  known  and  appreciated.  His  defi- 
nitions and  axioms  are  always  models 
of  clearness  and  precision.  It  has  evi- 
dently been  to  him  a labour  of  love  to 
make  his  present  work  as  complete  as 
possible.  Almost  every  conceivable 
form  of  iron  roof-truss  is  treated  gra- 


the  principles  involved,  leaving  much  of  the 

detail  to  be  filled  in  by  the  intelligent  reader, 
and  care  will  be  taken  to  avoid,  as  far  a.s 
possible,  intricate  mathematical  investigations. 
There  are  three  methods  of  solution.  Firstly, 
the  directions  of  the  thrusts  may  be  determined 
as  those  which  give  the  minimum  amount  of 
deflection  to  the  arcs  ; secondly,  they  may  be 
found  by  use  of  the  theory  of  moments  ; and, 
thirdly,  by  considering  the  revolutions  of  the 
tangents  combined  with  the  theory  of  deflec- 
tion. These  three  methods  give  precisely 
similar  results.  The  last,  which  is  here  given, 
is,  however,  by  far  the  simplest.  First  take 
th9  case  where  the  arch  is  continuous  at  the 
crown  and  has  its  ends  resting  freely  on  the 
abutments. 

Let  A B C D,  fig.  1,  represent  any  uniformly 


phically  in  a series  of  plates  sufficiently  , , • x t v 

aree  to  indicate  clearly  the  construction  of  elastic  curved  lamina  acted  upon  by  a lorce 
the  force  polygons;  though  to  make  use  of  i ju  at  P,  with  its  ends  resting  freely  on  smooth 
them  practically  it  will  be  found  necessarj'  to  , surfaces  at  right  angles  to  the  directions  ot  the 
re-draw  them  to  a much  larger  scale.  The  thrusts,  whatever  those  directions  may  be. 

- • ’ The  thrusts  must  necessarily  pass  through  A 

and  D and  intersect  on  the  line  of  force  w. 


work  is  so  complete  for  iron  structures,  and 
such  a model  of  clearness  and  precision,  that  it 
is  a pleasure  to  follow  the  author  through  the 
unavoidable  intricacies  of  the  subject.  His 


Fig.  1. 


their  magnitude  being  determined  by  the  reso- 
lution of  w in  their  respective  directions. 


definition  of  sheering  force,  and  his  deductions  The  general  effect  of  the  force  is  evi^irtly  to 
therefrom,  are  particularly  worthy  of  attention, ; decrease  the  curvature  at  the  crown  B (j,  and 
a.s  this  subiect  has  proved  a stumbling-block  to  ‘ increase  the  curvature  at  the  Hanks  A is  anci 
so  many  writers.  The  author  is  indebted  to ' C D.  There  are  consequently  two  points. 
Professor  Alexander,  of  Japan,  for  his  valuable ! such  as  B and  C,  where  the  curvature  remains 
solutions  with  reference  to  the  maximum ' unaltered.  These  are  evidently  the  points 
strains  produced  on  girders  by  moving  loads, 'where  the_  thrusts /and /i,  passing 
to  which  we  have  already  had  occa-sion  to  draw  ! A and  D,  intersect  the  curved  lamina,  for  the 
attention  : and  to  the  experimental  researches  : curvature  necessarily  alters  it  tiie  lorce  parses 
nf  Wiihler  and  Soangenberg  for  the  effects  | outside  the  lamina.  In  fact,  the  laniina  might 
In  fact,  all ' be  cut  at  B and  C perpendicularly  to  the 


produced  by  intermittent  strains,  m an  , u-v.  ^ 

the  most  recent  additions  to  our  knowledge  of  i direction  of  the  thrusts  without  !^ectin„  the 
the  subject  from  every  source  are  embodied  in  ! conditions ; the  arcs^j^B  and  O D acting 


me  SUUieei.  lium  CVCl  y <IX..  ' -r.  /-»  V X 1 

this  work.  The  chapter  on  compound  struc-  bent  .struts,  the  arc  B C as  a bent  lever,  ihe 
turos  which  involve  the  consideration  of , forces  intersect  the^arc  som^vhat  in  the  manner 

relative  extensions  is  admirably 
although  the  theory  of  flexure  may  be  open  to 
criticism  ; and  the  excellence  of  the  letter- 
press  illustrations  and  general  appearance  of 
the  work  is  on  a par  with  the  excellence  of  the 


' The  falchion ’s  blade  may  shiver, 

Stone  walls  in  time  will  sever; 

’Tis  mind  alone,  worth  steel  and  stone, 
"Which  makes  men  free  for  ever." 


subject-xnatter  contained  in  it. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  excellence  of  this 
work,  we  must  take  exception  to  some  of  the 
principles  advanced,  and  think  it  will  be  of 
great  advantage  to  the  student  as  well  as  to 
future  writers  on  the  subject  to  point  out  these 
matters,  especially  as  the  same  errom  exist  in 
all  works  we  have  hitherto  met  with  which 
treat  on  these  particular  subjects. 

First,  then,  with  respect  to  the  braced  arch 
or  arched  rib,  continuous  at  the  crown  and 
under  the  influence  of  a pressure  which  depends 
upon  its  lateral  strength  to  resist  the  stress,  the 
author  asserts  “ that  the  resultant  pressures  do 
not  pass  through  the  ends  of  the  arch  when 
they  abut  on  the  skewbacks,  but  that  they  are 
tangent  to  a hyperbolic  arc  within  the  arch  and 
pass  below  the  abutments.”  Assuming  that  the 
ends  are  buried  in  the  masonry  or  otherwise 
rigidly  secured  in  direction  at  these  points, — 
that  is,  that  the  tangents  there  cannot 
rotate, — the  thrasts  might  not,  and,  probably, 
would  not,  pass  through  the  skewbacks,  as  the 
ends  of  the  arch  would  then,  to  some  extent, 
act  as  cantilevers  ; but  in  that  case  they  would 
pass  above,  not  below,  the  abutments  as  he 
shows  them.  In  the  following  observations 
space  will  allow  little  more  than  to  point  out 


written,  I indicated  in  the  figure.  The  tangents  at  the 
' points  A,  B,  C,  and  D rotate  in  opposite  direc- 
tions, taken  consecutively.  Hence  there  are 
certain  points  between  A and  B,  B and  C, 
and  C and  D,  where  the_  tangents  remain 
constant  in  direction.  First  consider  the 
bent  strut  A B acted  upon  by  two  equal 
and  opposite  forces  along  its  chord ; and 
suppose  E to  be  the  point  _ where  the 
tangent  remains  constant  in  direction  with 
respect  to  the  chord.  Imagine  the  point 


E and  its  tangent  to  become  fixed  in  posi- 


Of  a verity  it  is,  but  the  mind  or  knowledge 
that  constitutes  power  must  have  truth  for  its 
foundation.  Strikes,  or  disputes  in  trade  lead- 
ing to  them,  have  not  yet  ceased;  but  our  * The  Strains  in  Framed  Structurea,  with  numerous  prac. 
workmen  and  emplovers  have  grown  more  tkal  Applicationa  to  Cranes,  Bridpea,  Roof  and  Suspension 

conscious  of  the  magnitude  of  the  evils  that  a" 

result  from  their  operation.  Mere  disputes  or  | Dynamic  EnRineering.  Tale  College,  ic.  New  York 

differences  of  opinion  will  always,  more  or  less,  ' John  "Wiley  & Sona.  London : Triibner  & Co.  1883. 


tion  and  direction,  and  the  ends  A and  B 
to  move  in  consequence  of  the  deflections  of 
the  arcs  E A and  E B.  It  is  evident  the 
motions  of  A and  B perpendicular  to  the  chord 
must  be  equal  in  amount.  Now  the  motion 
of  B due  to  the  deflection  of  any  .short  length 
of  arc  d s at  p perpendicular  to  the  chord  p B 
^dsxpB>ipq-,  pq  being  the  distance  of 
the  force  / from  the  point  p.  Therefore  by 
similar  triangles  the  motion  perpendicular  to 
AB~dsx  pgx  Bg.  And  the  motion 
in  the  direction  B A d s x p g*.  Or  calling 
B A the  axis  of  a;  and  p g the  axis  y,  S the 
total  motion  of  B in  the  direction  of  the  force 
in  consequence  of  the  deflection  of  every  part 
of  the  arc  E D,  and  the  corresponding^  total 
motion  perpendicular  to  the  force,  and  ^2  fhe 
real  deflection  or  the  resultant  of  and  L. 
Then 


J 03 


ds  t/® 


' ds  xy 


V" 


Hence  the  amount  of  deflection  in  an  arc  in  the 
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direction  of  the  straining  force  varies  as  the 
moment  of  inertia  of  the  arc  round  the  line  of 
force. 

From  the  above  expressions,  if  the  equation 
to  tlie  curve  be  known  the  deflections  may 
generally  be  obtained  analytically.  But  what- 
ever the  curve  may  be  they  may  be  found 
graphically,  thus : — 

Draw  an  equilinear  polygon  (fig.  2)  to  repre- 


Fig.  2. 

sent  the  curve ; let  /t  h h,  &c.,  be  the  faces, 
rq,  0.2,  &c.,  be  the  ordinates,  I,  h,.  h„,  &c.,  the 
abscissa;. 

Then  we  may  easily  find  that  the  motion  of 
A in  the  direction  of  the  straining  force  A B 
~ moment  of  inertia  of  the  polygonal  line  A C 
about  A B,  or 


(2(1* 


■) 


-t-aai-faiOo-i- 


And  the  motion  of  A perpendicular  to  A B 

2o6  + 2oi6i+ 20.1. + 0363+  ....  + 

+ Ms  + Oaf's +fc2«3+  • ■ . j 

From  this  expression  the  positions  of  E and  F 
may  be  determined. 

Now  the  rotation  of  the  tangent  B throiu^h 
tile  deflection  of  the  arc  E B varies  as  its  len(4h 
multiplied  by  the  distance  of  its  centre”of 
gravity  from  the  straining  force.  Similarly 
tor  the  rotation  of  the  tangent  at  C due  to  the 
deflection  of  the  arc  F 0.  Since  the  tangents 
at  E and  F are  constant  in  direction,  the  rota- 
tion  of  the  tangent  at  B due  to  the  deflection 
of  the  arc  B P,  by  the  force/,  together  with 
the  rotation  of  the  tangent  at  C,  due  to  the 
deflectiou  of  P C,  by  the  force  mu.st  equal 
the  sum  of  the  rotations  at  the  same  points  due 
to  the  deflection  of  the  arcs  E B and  F 0 bv 
the  same  forces  / .and  /,.  This  equation  is 
mdqiendent  of  any  rotation  that  there  may  be 
in  the  tangent  at  P.  The  sum  of  the  rotations 
of  the  tangents  at  B and  C of  tho  arcs  P B and 
i O are  measured  similarly  hy  their  lengths, 
times  the  forces,  times  their  distances  from  the 
centres  of  gr.ayity  of  the  arcs.  A simpler 
cqiu  tion  may  be  deduced  from  the  fullowim. 
corollaries  : — ® 

If  there  be  no  relative  rotation  of  the  tan- 
gents  at  the  ends  of  an  arc  (as  E and  P)  the 
It  passes  through  its  centre  of 

But  if  the  tangents  at  the  ends  have  a 
relative  rotation  the  magnitude  of  the  rotation 
varices  as  the  length  of  the  arc,  distance  of  its 
centre  of  gravity  from  the  force,  and  magnitude 
nf  the  force.  Thus  (fig.  1),  ° 

Arc  ^ P ^ ^ distance  of  / from  centre 

of  gravity  of  E P = arc  F P x /,  x distance 
ot  /,  Irom  centre  of  gravity  of  F P. 

rhese  are  the  general  principles  which 
determine  the  direction  of  the  thrusts  when 
tho  ends  are  free  to  slide  on  abutments  per- 
pendicular to  the  thrusts.  The  application  of 
these  principles  to  curves  whose  equations  are 
known  is  generally  not  very  difficult.  In  cir- 
cular arcs  the  equations  involving  the  deflec- 
tions for  the  determination  of  the  points  E and 
r are  unnecessary,  as  those  points  are  situated 
halt  way  between  A B and  C D. 

Thus  if  the  arc  A B C D be  cu'cular  and 
•■jiqjport  a weight  at  the  crown,  arc  A B is 
Mmil  to  arc  C D,  E and  F bisect  arcs  A B and 
El),  and  the  thrusts  passthrough  the  centres 
I of  gi-avity  of  E P and  F P.  The  stress  may 
I soinetimes  he  in  such  a position  and  direction 
j that  one  or  other  of  the  resultant  thrusts  does 
I not  intersect  the  curve.  In  such  a case  the  curve 
f should  be  extended  so  as  to  intersect  the  line 
j of  thrust.  The  above  principles  can  then  be 
applied. 

!l  the  ends  of  the  arch  are  pivoted  at  A 

;i  flucl  D,  instead  of  being  allowed  to  slide  freely 


on  the  abutments,  other  strains  are  usually 
produced.  The  increase  to  the  length  of  the 
chord  B C through  the  deflection  of  the  arc 
may  be  equal  to,  greater  than,  or  less  than, 
the  increase  in  the  distance  between  B and  C, 
due  to  their  motions  towards  A and  D,  caused 
by  the  deflection  of  the  arcs  A B and  D C.  If 
the  increase  be  greater  or  less  than  the  distance, 
Uie  points  B and  C are  no  longer  fixed  points 
in  the  arch,  but  approach  or  recede  so  as  to 
make  up  the  dift'erence.  These  difi'erences  can 
he  easily  estimated  in  any  case  by  the  laws  of 
deflection  of  curved  arcs  already  explained. 
The  thrusts  also  will  sometimes  rotate  to  some 
extent  round  the  pivoting  points  in  consequence 
of  a greater  amount  of  deflection  on  one  side  of 
the  arch  than  on  the  other.  These  rotations 
may  also  be  easily  ascertained  for  any  special 
case  by  the  same  laws.  Generally  speaking,  it 
is  unnecessary  to  estimate  the  secondaiy  strains, 
but  m cases  w'here  the  rise  of  the  arch  is 
relatively  small  in  proportion  to  the  span,  it  is 
sometimes  necessary  to  take  them  into  account. 

^ If  the  ends  of  the  elastic  lamina  be  fixed  in 
direction  so  that  the  tangents  at  A and  K 
cannot  rotate,  the  thrusts  pass  somewhat  in  the 
manner  showm  in  the  diagram  (fig.  3).  To  elimi- 


Fig.  3. 

nate  the  secondary  strains,  suppose  the  ends  be 
let  into  blocks  which  slide  freely  on  surfaces  at 
right  angles  to  the  directions  of  the  thrusts. 
There  are  five  points,  A,  C,  E,  G,  and  K,  where 
the  tangents  do  not  rotate.  The  deflection  of 
A B causes  the  tangent  at  B to  rotate  in  the 
same  direction  and  to  the  same  extent  as  docs 
the  deflection  of  B C.  Therefore,  the  thrust 
passes  through  the  centre  of  gra\aty  of  the  arc 
A C,  and  it  cuts  the  curve  at  such  a point,  D, 
that  the  deflection  of  the  arcs  B C and  C D 
perpendicular  to  B D are  equal.  It  also  passes 
at  such  a distance,  d,  from  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  arc  C P that  C P x d x / = G P x x /^, 

being  the  distance  of  the  thrust  / from  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  arc  G P.  The  centres 
of  gravity  of  the  arcs  C P and  G P falling 
always  on  the  same  side  of  the  corresponding 
thrusts. 

These  are  the  general  principles  which 
determine  the  directions  of  the  thrusts  when 
the  ends  are  fixed.  When  the  curve 
irregular,  mathematical  expressions  cannot  be 
obtained,  though  the  graphic  solutions  are 
always  sufficiently  simple.  The  centre  of 
gravity  of  any  curved  line  may  be  determined 
with  sufficient  accuracy  hy  dividing  it  into  a 
number  of  small  arcs  which  differ  insensibly 
from  their  chords,  choosing  any  convenient 
power  of  2 to  represent  their  number,  as  4,  8, 
16,  32,  &c.,  and  combining  them  together  in 
groups,  first  of  2,  secondly  of  4,  thirdly  of  8,  &c. 
Tlie  same  divisions  of  the  arc  M’ill  give  its 
length  with  sufficient  accuracy. 

Thus,  to  find  the  resultant  thrusts  in  any 
curved  rib  whose  feet  are  fixed  in  direction. 
Assume  such  directions  as  appear  reasonable, 
meeting  in  the  line  of  the  straining  force. 
Find  the  positions  of  C and  G (fig.  3)  so  that/ 
passes  through  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  arc 
A C and  /^  of  the  arc  K G.  The  point  of 
intersection  D should  be  so  situated  that  the 
deflection  of  the  arc  0 D is  equal  to  the  deflec- 
tion of  the  arc  B 0,  perpendicular  to  the  force. 
If  it  do  not  satisfy  these  conditions  alter  its 
direction  so  as  to  do  so.  So  also  with  regard 
to/j  ; and  finally,  if  8 and  he  the  distances 
of  the  thrusts  / and  /j,  from  the  centres  of 
gravity  of  the  arcs  C P and  G P, 

/ X arc  C P X 5 must  equal  /j  x G P x 

When  the  arc  is  a known  curve,  as  the 
ellipse,  parabola,  or  catenary,  the  formuhe, 
though  complex,  may  be  mathematically  ex- 


pressed. The  circular  arc  is  very  simple. 
Thus,  if  a circular  arc  support  a weight  at  its 
crown,  the  thrusts  pass  through  the  centres  of 
gravity  of  the  arcs  A P and  K P,  parallel  to 
their  chords. 

When  the  ends  A and  Iv  are  not  allowed  to 
slide  freely  on  surfaces  perpendicular  to  the 
thrusts,  secondary  strains  are  introduced,  as 
in  the  former  case,  when  the  ends  are  carried 
on  fixed  pivots.  These  strains  should  some- 
times he  taken  into  account.  Heat  strains 
are  of  a precisely  similar  nature,  and  may  be 
determined  on  the  same  principles. 

Another  error  of  principle  which  is  common 
to  this  and  other  works  is  the  assumption  that 
the  neutral  axis  of  a beam  under  transverse 
strain  passes  through  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
the  cross  section.  This  assumption  is  correct 
only  when  the  horizontal  line  through  the 
centre  of  gravity  divides  the  section  symmetri- 
cally ; it  is  inaccurate  when  the  line  does  not 
do  so,  hut  passes  closer  to  the  bottom  or  to 
the  top.  Neither  is  it  correct  to  assume  that 
the  moments  of  inertia  of  the  sections  above 
and  below  the  centre  of  gravity  represent 
always  the  moments  of  resistance.  Where 
the  neutral  axis  is  not  at  the  half  depth  the 
matter  at  the  further  extremity  from  it  is 
strained  up  to  its  elastic  limit  before  the 
matter  at  the  nearer  is  so  afi'ected.  Tlie 
moments  of  inertia  require,  therefore,  to  be 
divided  by  the  greatest  distance  of  any  part  of 
the  cross  section  from  the  neutral  axis  before 
they  properly  represent  the  moments  of 
resistance  to  deflection.  The  position  of  the 
neutral  axis  may  be  determined  analytically 
in  many  cases.  In  the  familiar  example  of  a 
bar  of  triangular  section,  Du  Bois,  in  common 
with  others,  assumes  that  the  neutral  axis 
passes  through  tlie  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
section,  i.c.,  at  % the  depth  from  the  apex. 
Now,  the  strain  at  any  depth  is  proportional 
to  the  horizontal  diameter  there  and  to  its 
distance  from  the  neutral  axis.  Therefore  the 
moment  of  resistance  round  the  axis  is  pro- 
portional to  the  diameter  multiplied  by  the 
square  of  its  distance  from  the  neutral  axis. 
Hence  the  sura  of  the  moments  of  resistance 
above  and  below  the  axis  are  proportional  to 
the  moments  of  inertia  of  the  areas  above  and 
below.  Therefore  the  neutral  axis  must  be  in 
such  a position  that  the  moments  of  inertia  of 
the  sectional  areas  on  each  side  of  it  may  he 
equal ; not  the  moments  of  weight,  as  would 
be  the  case  if  the  neutral  axis  passed  through 
the  centre  of  gravity.  In  the  example  before  us 
(fig.  4)  let  the  angle  at  the  apex  he  90.  Let  a be 


Fig.  4. 

the  distance  of  the  neutral  axis  from  the  apex, 
and  h its  distance  from  the  base.  Take  o as 
the  origin,  and  let  o'  represent  any  vertical 
distance  from  o.  Tlien  for  the  moment  of 
inertia  m of  the  area  above  the  axis — 


For  the  moment  of  inertia  nq  of  the  area 
below  the  axis — 


O / 1 ^ 97  2a  W 

2 (a  + a')  a’aa  = — ; 1-  — 


4 ab*  + 3b‘  = o< 

If  therefore  6=1,  4a  + 3=a*,  and  a=l'7844 
instead  of  2 as  usually  assumed,  in  this  in- 
stance there  is  an  error  of  12^  per  cent,  in 
excess  of  the  elastic  strength. 

Although  the  moments  of  resistance  vary  as 
the  moments  of  inertia,  the  latter  require  to 
be  divided  by  the  maximum  distance  of  any  of 
the  matter  in  the  cross-section,  and  multiplied 
by  the  elastic  strength  per  unit  of  area  to 
represent  completely  the  moments  of  resls. 
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tance.  In  many  sectional  forms  tlie  error  J 
resulting  from  taking  the  neutral  axis  through  , 
the  centre  of  gravity  is  much  greater  than  in  | 
the  example  given  above  ; as,  for  instance,  in  | 
inverted  X sections  where  the  rib  is  of  small 
depth  in  proportion  to  the  width  of  the 
flange. 

Let  6 (fig.  5)  be  the  thickness  andd  the  depth  of 


d/ 

Fig.  5. 


the  rib,  and  the  breadth  and  the  depth  of 
the  flange.  And  suppose  the  proportions  are 
.such  that  the  neutral  axis  is  at  the  depth  d,  in 
which  case  bd^=b^di^.  So  if  &==1,  d=2,  and 
di=l,  then  ^<1=8,  and  if  cbe  the  limit  of  elastic 
resistance  per  unit,  the  moment  of  resistance 
of  the  section  would  be  Now  the  centre 

of  gravity  of  the  cross  section  may  easily  be 
found  to  be  2'2  from  the  top  or  '8  from  the 
bottom,  and  the  usual  method  of  calculating 
elastic  strength,  taking  the  bottom  flange  as 
our  guide,  would  give  3jc  as  the  moment  of 
resistance ; an  error  of  43  per  cent. 

The  determination  of  the  neutnil  axis,  with- 
out which  there  is  no  possibility  of  calculating 
accurately  the  elastic  strength  of  a beam  whose 
section  is  not  symmetrical  about  a horizontal 
axis,  is  always  a difficult  matter  if  treated 
analytically,  except  in  some  few  instances, 
such  as  the  triangular  section  we  have  given 
above,  though  nearly  always  possible  when  the 
sections  are  bounded  by  curves  whose  equations 
arc  known.  Its  position  may,  however,  always 
be  found  graphically  w'ith  sufficient  accuracy 
fur  all  practical  purposes,  however  irregular  the 
sectional  form  may  be.  The  following  method 
is  of  universal  application,  though  we  have 
chosen  a common  form  as  a useful  example  to 
illustrate  its  application. 

Assume  any  approximate  position  for  the 
neutral  axis,  such  as  AB  (fig- 6).  Draw  two  lines 


CD  and  EF  parallel  to  AB,  and  at  equal  dis- 
tances from  it;  EF  may  for  convenience  coincide 
with  the  base  of  the  figure,  as  shown  ; or  CD 
with  the  summit.  From  the  extremities  of  any 
diameter  GH  parallel  to  the  axis  AB  draw  per- 
pendiculars to  CD. 

Through  the  points  of  intersection  KL  draw 
line  to  any  point  P in  AB,  intersecting  GH 
produced  at  M and  N.  P may  for  choice  be 
taken  in  the  vertical  axis  when  there  is  one. 
From  M and  N draw  perpendiculars  R and 
S,  and  radial  lines  from  P through  R and  S 
cutting  GH  produced  at  T and  V.  Let  PO— d, 
PQ=x,  QG=y,  QT=yi.  Then  from  similar 
triangles, 

y d Q II  (i 

or  Q T d-  = 1/  a:* 

That  is,  the  moment  of  inertia  of  GQ  round 
the  axis  AB  is  equal  to  TQ  x OP^.  By  repeat- 
ing the  construction  for  a sufficient  number  of 
diameters  parallel  to  AB,  and  joining  the  ends 
corresponding  to  T.V.,  a curve  will  be  formed 
enclosing  an  area  a^,  which,  multiplied  by  the 
square  of  the  length,  PO(dj),  is  equal  to  the 
moment  of  inertia  of  the  sectional  area  a of 


the  beam  above  the  axis  AB.  Proceeding  in 
the  same  way  with  the  section  below  the  axis, 
we  find  an  area  ^1,  which,  when  multiplied  by 
the  square  of  PW,  or  its  equal,  PO(di),  is  equal 
to  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  sectional  area 
a below  the  axis.  If  these  two  areas  prove 
to  be  equal,  the  position  of  the  neutral  axis 
has  been  happily  chosen  ; if  not,  an  expression 
may  be  found  to  correct  the  position  of  the 
axis. 

Since  the  moment  of  inertia  of  area  a = x 
the  centre  of  moments  of  inertia  of  the  area  or 
the  distance  d-  of  its  centre  of  gyration  from 
its  axis  can  be  ascertained  from  the  equation 
a(P—a^d^. 


Similarly,  for  the  area  below  the  axis, 

0 = 0i  — ^ 

and  a(P  should  equal 

In  sections  of  beams  where  the  principal 
part  of  the  area  is  concentrated  in  the  flanges, 
an  alteration  in  the  position  of  the  neutral  axis 
will  have  comparatively  little  effect  on  the 
sectional  areas  above  and  below  it,  and  on  the 
positions  of  the  centres  of  gyration,  while  it 
alters  considerably  the  moments  of  inertia.  In 
such  cases,  then,  we  may  use  the  approximate 
formula, — 


which  will  fix  the  position  of  the  neutral  axis 
with  sufficient  accuracy  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses ; but  if  greater  refinement  is  aesired, 
the  process  may  be  repeated  with  very  little 
troirble.  The  areas  a and  « multiplied  by  the 
square  of  the  distance  d,  and  the  constant  c for 
the  elastic  strength  of  the  matter,  and  divided 
hv  the  maximum  depth,  PX  or  D of  any  part 
of  the  section  of  the  beam  from  the  neutml 
axis,  gives  the  moments  of  resistance  of  the 
beam  to  deflection,  thus  : — 


Or  we  may  take  the  expression, — 


nd’c  n5*c. 


If  the  line  C D had  been  taken  at  the  summit 
of  the  section,  or  Di=di,  the  moments  ot 
resistance  would  be 

?n  s=  2ai  Di  C. 

But  then  the  area  w'ould  frequently  be 
found  too  small  for  accurate  measurement.  It 
is  better  to  take  the  position  of  C D as  in  the 
figure,  so  as  to  produce  a larger  area  for 
than  for  a. 

The  areas  of  the  figures  may  be  estimated 
with  sufficient  accuracy  by  forming  them  into 
triangles,  with  give-and-take  lines  for  the 
curve.s. 

It  may  be  here  noticed  that  a similar 
method  may  be  employed  to  obtain  the  centre 
of  gravity  of  any  figure.  For  the  area  of 
the  curve  formed  by  joining  intermediate 
points  such  as  M and  N multiplied  by  the 
distance  PO  or  dj  is  equal  to  the  sectional 
area  a multiplied  by  the  distance  d.,  of  its 
centre  of  gravity  from  the  axis,  or 

at?2  = 02  dj 

= d,  fa 
aj 

When  the  area  is  not  symmetrical  about  an 
axis  it  is  necessary  to  find  the  distance  of  the 
centre  of  gravity  from  two  lines  in  order  to  fix 
its  position  completely. 


Cantor  Lectures. — Owing  to  the  unusual 
pressure  of  matter  this  week,  we  are  compelled 
to  defer  our  report  of  the  first  of  Mr.  Edis’s 
Cantor  lectures  on  “Town  Houses”  till  next 
week,  when  reports  of  the  first  two  lectures  will 
appear  together. 


NOTES. 

M.  Edmond  Guillaume  has  been  appointed 
to  the  post  of  Professor  of  the  Theory  of  Archi- 
tecture in  the  Ecole  Nationale  des  Beaux- 
Arts  of  France,  in  place  of  the  late  M.  Lesueur. 
The  duties  of  the  office  comprise,  besides- 
giving  general  supervision  to  the  course  of 
instruction  in  architecture,  the  responsibility 
of  giving  the  subjects  of  all  the  competitions 
in  which  the  students  engage,  which  amount 
to  thirty-two  in  number  annually,  and  the 
Professor  becomes  a member  of  the  Council 
of  Administration  of  the  school,  and  of  the 
juries  who  award  the  prizes  for  the  com- 
petitions. Like  his  immediate  predecessors, 
MM.  Vaudoyer,  Blouet,  and  Lesueur,  ^ M. 
Guillaume  is  also  a member  of  the  Acaderaie 
des  Beaux  - Arts.  The  appointment  of  M. 
Guillaume  to  the  professorship  was  expected, 
in  spite  of  a cousiderable  rivalry  on  the 
part  of  other  competent  candidates,  owing 
to  his  special  claims  to  such  a post.  Besides 
having  been  the  author  of  various  much- 
admired  executed  works,  he  was  early  distin- 
guished as  a student,  having  gained  the 
“Grand  Prix  de  Rome”  in  1856,  and  signal- 
ised himself  by  an  important  restoration  of 
the  theatre  of  Verona  ; and  he  was  assodated 
with  M.  Perrot,  then  a pupil  of  the  Ecole 
Franraise  d’Athenes,  in  the  work  on  the 
arcbccology  of  Galatia  and  Bitliynia,  the  illus- 
trations of  which  were  largely  based  on  his 
studies.  He  was  also  associated  with  MM. 
Daremberg  and  Saglio  in  their  valuable  Dic- 
tionary of  Greek  and  Roman  Art.  M.  Guil- 
laume is  a member  of  the  Soci6t4  Centmle  des  ■ 
Architectes  and  of  the  Soci^t^  des  Antiquaries 
de  France,  and  is  also  a Chevalier  of  the  ' 
Legion  of  Honour. 

The  ninth  annual  return  of  the  Cabmen’s  ? 
Shelter  Fund  reports  thirty-three  of  such  1 
shelters  now  in  use.  The  initial  cost  of  1 
each  shelter  is  from  140h  to  170Z.,  but  i 
as  they  are  made  so  as  to  be  portable,  the  s 
construction  is  such  as  to  require  frequent  1 
repairs,  which  keep  up  a considerable  chronic  ^ 
expenditure.  The  committee  desire  eventually  3 
to  provide  all  the  recognised  cab-ranks  (about 
120  in  number)  with  a similar  shelter.  Some  < 
of  the  larger  cabstands  are  likely  to  be  perma- . 
nent  institutions  in  the  same  quarter  for  so  ( 
long  a period  that  it  might  be  worth  while,  we  1 
should  suppose,  to  build  a more  permanent 
structure  which  would  not  require  so  muchl 
repair.  Something  in  the  nature  of  Mr.r 
Lascelles’s  cement  slab  cottages  might  come  mi 
well  for  this  purpose.  The  committee  require' 
more  funds  to  carry  on  their  work,  and  we  ■ 
hope  they  will  obtain  them.  The  cabmen  are  - 
a very  useful  class  of  public  servants,  leading; 
hard  lives,  and  certainly  not  overpaid,  and  they 
well  merit  the  kind  of  assistance  which  thei 
committee  are  endeavouring  to  promote. 


The  very  useful  and  practical  paper  oni 
Electric  Lighting,  read  at  the  Institute  of: 
Architects  last  Monday,  by  Mr.  Killingworth 
Hedges,  appears  to  us  to  suggest  conclusions! 
different  from  those  which  the  author  of  thei 
paper  wished  us  to  draw  in  regard  to  thei 
superior  safety  of  electricity  as  a means  ofj 
lighting.  Mr.  Hedges  mentions  that  no  firei 
from  this  cause  was  reported  in  London  ini 
1882,  only  one  in  1883  ; but  then  how  com-i 
paratively  limited  is  the  use  of  the  light  iiL 
London  as  yet.  On  the  other  hand,  he  telld 
us  of  fifteen  fires  in  one  district  in  America,' 
where  electric  lighting  was  largely  used  ini 
mills,  and  some  of  these  were  caused  by  such 
circumstances  as  dust  settling  on  uninsulated 
wires,  which,  on  a damp  day,  absorbed  enough 
moisture  to  set  up  a cross  arc  ; in  another 
instance  damp  brickwork  in  a tunnel  becainn 
a sufficient  conductor  to  set  up  a cross  art 
which  “ did  no  damage,”  apparently  onij 
because  there  was  nothing  in  such  a situatioi^ 
which  it  could  damage  very  well.  Bad  contact 
between  a wire  and  a terminal  may  induct 
heat ; and  if  we  consider  the  millions  of  sucL 
points  of  contact  which  would  exist,  werf 
London  entirely  lighted  by  electricity,  thil 
must  be  taken  as  a very  serious  source  0 
danger.  It  is  very  well  to  talk  of  gas  as  • 
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“lurking  volcano,”  but  gos  at  all  events  warns 

us  unmistakably  of  its  escape  by  its  smell, 
wliereas  there  is  no  warning  of  the  escape  of 
electricity  into  wrong  channels,  save  through 
the  diminished  brilliancy  of  the  light ; this 
may,  in  some  cases,  be  very  slight,  and  how 
many  people  of  average  intelligence, — servants 
in  houses,  especially, —would  be  likely  to 
give  due  and  immediate  heed  to  this?  We 
certainly  should  not  think  that  Mr.  Hedges’s 
paper  would  be  likely  to  have  the  effect  which 
he  suggests,  of  inducing  insurance  companies 
to  lower  the  premiums  on  all  buildings  from 
which  gas  is  excluded,  regarding  electricity 
as  the  alternative.  On  the  whole,  we  should 
regard  it  as  fortunate  that  the  mechanical  and 
commercial  difficulties  in  the  way  of  general 
lighting  by  electricity  are  likely  to  postpone 
its  adoption  until  we  have  had  time  to  develop 
more  complete  means  of  controlling  this  power- 
ful agency,  which  it  is  proposed  to  domesticate 
among  us. 


The  closing-up  from  view,  for  some  time 
past,  of  Hardwick’s  colossal  Doric  portico 
of  the  London  and  North-Western  Railway 
by  the  new  hotel  buildings  which  have  been 
extended  in  front  of  it,  takes  away  from  the 
approach  to  the  station  a certain  grandeur 
and  effectiveness  which  this  massive  work 
imparted  to  it.  Very  trivial  are  the  small 
burrows  under  the  hotel,  with  their  neat 
columns,  in  co.nparison.  It  is  now  rumoured 
that  further  alterations  may  necessitate  the 
removal  of  the  portico  from  its  present  posi- 
tion altogether.  It  so,  we  l]ope  it  may  be 
set  up  again  in  some  important  position  where 
It  will  have  a meaning.  It  is  true  that  the 
lintels  are  a terrible  sham,  being  cramped 
together  owing  to  the  impossibility  of  getting 
homogeneous  masses  of  stone  to  bear  over  the 
large  openings.  But  the  scale  and  style  of 
the  portico  showed  at  least  this,  that  its  archi- 
tect appreciat  d the  fact  that  this  was  tlie 
access  to  a great  system  of  travelling  roads, 
the  importance  of  which  to  the  country  could 
hardly  be  over-rated  ; and  he  determined  that 
it  should  liave  a gateway  commensurate  in 
scale  and  lUciss.  Something  less  rigid  than  a 
Doric  order  might  have  been  more  manageable; 
bub  it  was,  at  any  rate,  the  attempt”  to  do 
something  large  and  dignified  purely  for  the 
sake  of  largeness  and  dignity,— an  attempt  we 
seldom  see  made  now  in  such  matters. 


The  Royal  Institute  of  Painters  in  Water- 
Colours,  at  a general  meeting  of  members  sum- 
moned on  Wednesday  last,  in  consequence  of 
the  resignation  of  Mr.  Louis  Haghe,  who  has 
for  many  years  been  president  of  the  Society, 
etected  Mr.  J.  D.  Linton  as  their  president. 
They  could  hardly  have  done  otherwise,  for  in 
the  highest  branch  of  painting,  that  which 
deals  with  the  figure,  Mr.  Linton  is  facih 
in  their  ranks,  and  for  some  time  past 
his  remarkable  drawings  were  among  the  few 
which  kept  alive  the  interest  of  the  exhibitions 
of  the  Institute  duiuiig  the  latter  years  of  its 
sojourn  in  the  old  quarters  in  Pall  Mall.  We 
nave  felt  regret,  however,  that  in  some  of  Mr. 
Linton’s  later  productions  the  element  of  exe- 
cutive power  was  more  predominant  than  that 
interest  and  pathetic  power,  in  regard  to  sub- 
and  treatment,  which  characterised  some 
of  his  earlier  works.  We  venture  to  hope  he 
will  keep  m mind  what  he  used  to  lead  us  to 
expect  from  him  in  this  respect. 


Last  week  the  distribution  of  prizes  in  the 
Liverpool  Government  School  of  Art  took 
place, ^ being  the  first  public  gathering  in  the  new 
premises  in  Mount-street.  From  the  report 
of  the  meeting  in  a local  paper,  the  school 
seems  to  be  in  an  active  and  flourishino-  con- 
dition ; it  possesses  in  Mr.  Finnie  an  able  and 
competent  head-master.  Part  of  the  report  of 
the  proceedings,  however,  again  suggests  what 
we  have  commented  on  before  in  regard  to  the 
Government  Schools  of  Art  in  this  country,— 
the  broad-cast  manner  in  which  prizes  and 
certificates  are  thrown  about.  From  the 
report  we  gather  that  the  average  number  of 
students  presenting  themselves  for  examina- 
tion in  the  “ second  grade  ” is  about  230,  or  a 
Little  over  ; aad  we  see  about  forty  names  of 


recipients  of  “ second  grade  prizes,”  and  over 
120  of  “ second  grade  certificates.”  At  this 
rate  it  will  ssoon  become  the  most  distinctive 
result  not  to  have  obtained  a prize. 

As  the  work  at  Peterborough  proceeds,  the 
necepity  for  thoroughly  investigating  and 
making  good  the  foundations  of  other  portions 
besides  those  at  first  threatened,  becomes  appa- 
rent, and  the  walls  and  stairciises  of  the  tran- 
septs are  showing  signs  of  the  insufficient  and 
treacherous  character  of  their  footings.  These 
and  other  similar  discoveries  in  Medimval 
buildings  are  interesting,  as  showing  how  little 
connexion  there  may  sometimes  be  between 
architectural  geniu.s  and  aspiration  in  the 
artistic  direction,  and  practic.il  knowledge  and 
jierception  of  the  conditions  of  sound  building. 
In  this  respect  it  would  seem  that  we  waut  the 
thirteenth  and  the  nineteenth  centuries  rolled 
into  one.  The  Medheval  builders  erected 
beautiful  and  poetic  fabrics,  which  were  almost 
literally  in  many  cases  houses  built  on  sand, 
and  stood  by  a kind  of  interposition  of  Provi- 
dence. "NVe  can  now  make  first-rate  founda- 
tions, wliich  would  be  immovable  for  centuries, 
but  alas  ! we  have  little  worth  putting  on 
them. 


E commend  to  the  attention  of  architects 
and  those  who  are  desirous  to  employ  the 
services  of  architects  in  building  residences  for 
beauty  as  well  as  for  fitness,  the  glowing  list  of 
various-coloured  marbles  available  for  the 
artist -architect  which  is  tabulated  in  the 
portion  of  Mr.  Aitchison’s  Royal  Academy 
Lecture  which  we  print  elsewhere.  Con- 
structive polychromy  is  the  most  satisfactory 
of  all  to  the  architectural  mind,  since  it  is  the 
most  durable,  and  it  is  built  up,  instead  of 
being  laid  on,  in  a manner  in  harmony  with 
the  whole  ideal  of  what  architecture  is, — a con- 
struction of  solid  materials,  put  together  so  as 
to  combine  into  one  design.  We  do  not 
wonder  that  Mr.  Aitchison,  having  fainiliarLsed 
himself  speciaMy  with  the  beautiful  and  various 
founts  of  colour  which  marble  supplies,  should 
grow  eloquent  on  the  .subject.  We  heartily 
wish  his  feelings  may  find  a practical  response 
among  some  of  those  who  might,  could,  and 
should  glorify  their  structures  with  colour,  and 
are  content  to  leave  them  as  cold  and  grey  as 
Mr.  Ruskin’s  sky  of  the  nineteenth  century. 


On  Tuesday,  the  19th  inst.,  the  third 
night  of  the  debate  on  Mr.  Conder’s  jiaper  on 
“ Speed  on  Canals  ” was  occupied  by  a very 
lively  discussion.  Twenty-two  speakers  have 
taken  part  in  the  three  debates,  and  the  interest 
excited  has  been  sustained  and  very  great.  In 
addition  to  the  central  subject  of  the  paper, 
the  scientific  relations  that  obtain  between  the 
size  and  form  of  water-way,  the  size  and  form 
of  vessels,  and  the  attainable  speed,  much  in- 
formation was  contributed  by  several  speakers 
as  to  the  state,  the  capacity,  and  the  cost  of 
the  Suez  Canal, — the  latter  having  expanded 
from  the  original  estimate  of  04,800/.  per  mile, 
to  the  cost,  to  the  end  of  1882,  of  143, .500/.  per  ' 
mile  for  works,  and  50,500/.  jier  mile  for 
management,  finance,  and  interest  paid  out  of 
ca2Jital.  So  much  anxiety  was  shown  to 
address  the  Institution  that  the  utmost  time 
available  was  exhausted,  and  Mr.  Condor  was 
thus  prevented  from  giving  his  reply  upon  the 
whole  case,  which  he  will  do  in  the  usual  mode 
through  the  secretary.  The  paper  and  debate, 
illustrated  by  drawings  and  diagram.'!,  will 
aj^pear  in  vol.  Ixxvi,  of  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Institution. 


Birmingham  Architectaral  Associa' 
tion. — An  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Association 
was  held  at  Queen’s  College  on  Tuesday,  the 
12th  inst.,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  J.  Cotton. 
Messrs.  \V.  Hawley  Lloyd  and  W.  Tadman 
Foulkes  were  elected  honorary  members,  and 
one  other  gentleman  was  proposed  for  member- 
ship. A paper  was  read  by  Mr.  J.  Spencer 
Swann  on  “The  Influence  of  Literature  on  Art.” 
A discussion  and  a vote  of  thanks  followed,  in 
which  Messrs.  H.  H.  M'Connal,  V.  Scruton, 
T.  W.  F.  Newton,  and  Franklin  Cross,  hon.  sec., 
joined. 


FOUR  NORMANDY  TOWNS. 

One  of  the  greatest  of  our  historians  of  ths 
present  day  tells  us  that  the  Englishman  feels 
nowhere  so  much  at  home  on  the  Continent  as 
in  Normandy.  Apart  from  the  near  kinship 
which  we  bear  our  neighbours  of  the  North  of 
France,  apart  from  the  similarity  of  the  Jacques 
Bunhomme  of  those  parts  with  the  English  pea- 
sant of  Hampshire,  Sussex,  and  Kent,  the  towns 
of  Normandy  have  something  particularly 
attractive  to  Englishmen.  Long  ere  he  visits 
them  does  the  English  traveller  read  of  them 
when  a boy  in  his  history-book ; long  ere  he 
assails  their  “sights”  with  his  guide-book,  has 
he  helped  in  imagination  to  besiege  them  with 
Richard  the  Lion-hearted,  to  incite  them  to 
revolt  with  the  perfidious  Philip  Augustus,  or 
to  enter  them  in  triumph  with  the  terrible 
Conqueror,  William.  He  may  still,  ont  of  the 
love  he  bears  to  his  history-book,  visit  them 
with  delight,  and  if  the  historical  reminiscences 
of  bis  youth  have  been  eliminated  by  the  graver 
studies  of  maturity,  he  will  not  only  see  many 
things  which  will  bring  back  to  his  recollection 
the  years  when  he  lived  in  the  Middle  Ages,  but 
will  be  compensated  by  the  contemplation  of 
some  of  the  most  splendid  specimens  of  art  and 
architecture  in  France. 

The  beautiful  town  of  Rouen  is  in  truth 
only  three  quarters  French, — at  least,  speaking 
historically  j but  the  period  in  which  the 
English  relationship  to  Rouen  stands  out  most 
prominently  reflects  little  credit  on  ua,  for  the 
principal  thing  connected  with  the  English 
name  at  that  time  is  the  death  of  Joan  of  Arc. 
Her  statue  stands  in  one  of  the  open  spaces  of 
the  town,  by  no  means  a beautiful  piece  of 
work ; indeed,  had  the  Maid  of  Orleans  been  as 
unprepossessing  as  she  is  represented  there,  she 
would  never  have  been  permitted  to  take 
Orleans,  and  the  Bishop  of  Beauvais  would 
certainly  not  have  had  the  courage  to  burn  her. 
Close  by  is  the  Hdtel  du  Bonrgtheroude,  an 
elegant  house,  or  rather,  palace,  in  the  older 
part  of  which  Joan  of  Arc  was  said  to  have 
been  condemned  to  death.  The  later  portions 
of  this  charming  edifice  are  built  round  a court- 
yard, and  three  of  the  walls  are  most  beautifully 
decorated  with  stone  carving,  representing  the 
pageant  of  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold.  But 
alas  ! French  spirit  is  as  good  at  destroying  as 
it  is  at  creating,  and  the  enthusiasts  of  the 
Revolution  knocked  off  everything  that  related 
to  royalty;  the  wreath  of  flowers  is  left,  but 
the  arms  of  the  kings  contained  in  it  are  gone  ; 
the  cushion  and  stool  are  there,  but  the  crown 
has  been  removed;  the  monarchs  themselves 
are  still  to  be  seen  on  horseback,  but  they  now 
will  ba  recognised,  not  by  their  crowns,  but 
by  their  being  without  their  heads.  In  such  a 
city  as  Rouen  it  is  difficult  to  know  which  of 
the  many  beauties  to  review  first,  the  Cathedral 
or  the  Museum,  the  Courts  of  Justice  or  the 
Church  of  St.  Ouen,  the  Seine  and  its  ships  or 
the  Hill  of  St.  Catherine,  the  various  little 
minor  beauties  or  the  town  itself,  a magnificent 
whole,  as  it  lies  nooked  in  a valley  between  a 
semicircle  of  hills  and  a bend  of  the  Seine.  To 
discuss  each  separately  our  limited  space  does 
not  permit,  so  we  must  confine  ourselves  to 
those  objects  that  leave  behind  them  the  most 
marked  impressions.  There  are  few  European 
buildings  that  so  impress  the  mind  as  the 
Cathedral.  Drawn  to  it  as  by  magnetism,  by 
the  beauty  of  its  towers,  which  peep  over  the 
gabled  roofs  of  the  houses  at  all  tho  most 
picturesque  turns  of  the  streets,  apparently 
grouped  on  purpose  for  artists,  we  suddenly 
come  upon  the  facade,  one  broad  mass 
of  sculpture  and  windows,  with  one  grand 
central  and  two  side  portals  of  exquisite  work- 
manship ; while  on  the  sides  of  the  edifice  are 
the  two  charming  towers  that  harmonise  ia 
their  irregularity, — one  of  these,  so  runs  the 
tradition,  being  called  the  Tower  of  Butter, 
because  built  by  the  pennies  which  the 
priests  ingeniously  got  from  the  people  for  per- 
mission to  butter  their  bread  in  Lent.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  and  if  nowadays  we  build  our  works 
on  firmer  foundations  than  those  of  butter, 
certain  it  is  that  to  religious  enthusiasm  and 
an  ennobling  love  for  religious  beauty,  the  town 
of  Rouen, — nay,  the  whole  of  Medimval  France, 

— owes  its  grandest  architecture.  It  would  be 
diflicuit  to  find  in  another  town  of  equal  mag- 
nitude two  such  edifices  as  the  Cathedral,  and 
the  Church  of  St.  Ouen.  By  many  the  latter  is 
preferred  for  its  greater  completeness  and  per- 
fectness, its  harmonious  lightness  and  grace,  to 
the  more  ponderous  and  varied  grandeur  of  the 
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Cathedral;  hut  as  to  the  greater  conception 
belongs  the  greater  praise,  so  does  the  human 
genius,  represented  in  so  many  architects  and 
artists  which  produced  the  Cathedral,  claim  for 
that  edifice  a greater  amount  of  -veneration,  if 
not  of  praise,  than  does  the  human  genius 
which  ga-ve  birth  to  the  more  consummate, 
though  less  imposing  Church  of  St.  Ouen. 
Scarcely  inferior  to  St.  Ouen  is  St.  Maclou, 
whose  gorgeous  triple  porch  rises  out  of  the 
dingy  streets,  more  like  the  visionary  creation 
in  the  mind  of  an  architect,  than  a cold  reality 
of  stone  and  carving  in  the  gloom  of  a Norman 
town — more  like  the  fretted  portal  of  the  fane  a 
poet  might  conceive  in  which  to  marry  his 
heroine,  than  the  lordly  entrance  unnoticed  by 
the  prosy  priest,  as  he  shuffles  under  it  every 
morning  to  drone  through  his  masses. 

Parting  from  the  lovely  churches,  there  is 
still  much  to  be  seen  that  no  description  can  do 
justice  to, — much  ef  which  no  idea  can  he 
formed  till  actually  visited  and  studied.  No  one 
who  carries  away  with  him  an  airy,  mental 
vision  of  the  Palais  de  Justice  would  un- 
hesitatingly offer  himself  as  an  able  and  accu- 
rate describer  of  the  beauty  of  that  edifice,  or 
dare  to  trauslate  his  impressions  to  paper.  He 
would  confess  that  as  a piece  of  Norman 
Gothic  it  was  certainly  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful specimens  of  its  kind;  he  would  pronounce 
its  carvings  and  frettings  to  he  perfect  in  their 
airiness  and  delicacy ; he  would  perhaps  venture 
a few  commonplace  remarks  on  the  softness  of 
its  shading  and  the  grace  of  its  proportions ; 
and  he  woiild,  no  doubt,  unwind  many^  other 
little  humdrum  conventionalities  of  descriptior, 
which  to  the  unknowing  reader  might  convey  e 
very  favourable  impression  as  to  the  style^  of 
his  -writing,  but  not  the  very  faintest  im- 
pression of  the  beauty  of  the  building  he  was 
-writing  about.  Though  the  same  does  not 
exactly  hold  good  -with  the  other  sights  of 
Eouen,  there  are  many  things  that  a network 
of  words  and  epithets  can  describe  but  with 
difficnlty ; portions  of  Rouen,  like  the  Rue  de 
I’fipicerie  and  Rue  de  la  grosso  Horloge,  are  not 
so  difflcult  to  conjure  up,  either  mentally  or 
verbally,  as  the  Palais  de  Jnatice.  Let  the 
reader  imagine  before  him  the  picture  of 
street,  narrow  and  slightly  curved;  to  the 
foreground  are  old  gloomy  houses,  made  of  all 
conceivable  things,  that  tend  to  add  pictn- 
resquenesa;  coloured  beams,  ornamented  sign' 
boards,  patches  of  cement  here,  and  portions  of 
brick  there,  gabled  roofs  with  little  bits  of  iron- 
work on  the  top,  rows  of  half-opened  and  par- 
tially-curtained windows,  red  tiles  on  the  roofs, 
and  old  carved  doorways,  opening  to  a rickety 
street  paved  with  cobble-stones  and  alive  with 
the  traffic  of  a market-day  or  a ffite  ; then  let 
him  conceive  a sudden  burst  of  sunshine  in  the 
background  at  the  end  of  the  street,  lighting  up 
one  of  the  side  portals  of  the  cathedral,  which 
rises  to  the  top  of  his  picture,  and  looks  like  a 
fairy  creation  of  pure  white  marble,  curtained 
on  either  side  with  the  quaint  extravagances  of 
Medieval  house  architecture,  and  he  has  before 
him  the  Rue  de  I’Hpicerie,  the  humble  habita- 
tion of  the  grocers  of  Rouen.  Let  him  imagine 
another  picture,  this  time  a double  one,  that  is 
to  say,  a pictnro  painted  on  both  sides ; each 
represents  a street  winding  beneath  a quaint 
and  graceful  archway,  vaguely  suggestive  of 
our  o-wn  Temple  Bar.  The  archway  on  the 
one  side  is  gloomy  and  shaded,  while  the  sun 
shines  brilliantly  on  the  white  and  varied 
houses,  discernible  through  the  entrance,  and 
behind  the  painted  traffic  of  vehicles  and 
passers-by.  Then  let  him  reverse  the  picture  : 
all  the  sun-dazzle  is  on  the  face  of  the  arched 
clock-tower,  lighting  up  the  golden  hands  of  a 
huge  time-piece  in  the  centre,  and  catching  the 
sparkles  of  water  that  flow  from  a pretty  foun- 
tain, wrought  in  stone  bas-relief,  on  the  right- 
hand  side  of  the  archway ; Alpheus  at  the 
stream  head,  with  his  um,  and  Arethusa  below. 
They  are  no  more  chasing,  but  now, — 


'*  Like  friends  once  parted. 
Grown  sinele-hearted, 

They  ply  their  watery  tasks,"— 


and,  though  a little  grimed  with  age,  still,  when 
the  sun  shines  on  them,  as  delightful  as  ever, 
and  of  more  service,  no  doubt,  in  giving  water 
to  the  gossips  of  the  Rue  de  la  grosse  Horloge, 
than  they  ever  were  on  the  Acroceraunian 
Mountains.  But  lingering  in  Rouen  means 
lingering  a very  long  time,  and  the  Alpheus  of 
space  pursties,  so  that  we  mnst  hasten  to  the 
Seine  to  take  our  last  look  of  the  fair  town.  A 
very  good  point  lies  a little  higher  up  on  one  of 
the  bends  of  the  river.  We  catch  the  city  side- 


ways; the  Seine,  coiling  along  in  front  among 
the  willows,  “rolls  her  watery  labyrinth” 
around  the  town  ; masts  and  sails  of  ships  are 
mingled  among  the  trees;  before  us  is  a row  of 
hills,  on  one  of  which  stands  the  Church  of  Notre 
Dame  de  Bon  Secours;  the  hills  stretch  around 
the  city  and  seem  to  bear  it  gently  cushioned  in 
a green  bed,  defending  its  stately  spires  from 
barm,  and  when  evening  comes,  charming  down 
the  valley  mists  that  slowly  curtain  it  from  our 
sight.  _ . 

From  Rouen  to  Caen  is  a step  downwards  in 
the  ladder  of  beauty;  but  Caen  is  one  of  the 
representative  towns  of  Normandy,  and  so 
shares,  in  proportion  to  its  importance,  a certain 
amount  of  our  regard.  Already,  when  we  draw 
near  it,  we  feel  ourselves  in  an  atmosphere  m 
■which  lives  the  memory  of  William  the 
Conqueror,  though  his  ashes  have  long  been 
scattered  to  the  winds  by  the  religious  madness 
of  the  Huguenots,  and,  later,  by  the  delirious 
intoxication  of  the  French  Revolutionists  ; there 
is  something  in  the  surroundings  to  tell  us  that 
we  are  in  the  place  of  rest  of  a man  who  left  his 
stamp,  not  alone  on  his  own,  hut  on  all  suc- 
ceeding ages.  We  feel  his  presence  more  at 
Caen  than  at  Rouen,  because  the  latter,  though 
it  was  the  capital  of  his  dukedom,  has  so  much 
else  of  interest  to  attract  our  attention,  and 
because  in  the  former  every  monument  is 
indirectly  connected  -vN’ith  his  name.  Wo  feel 
it  perhaps  more  in  Bayeux  than  in  Caen, 
because  Bayeux  lays  before  us  the  real  old 
historic  records  which  make  the  recollection  of 
the  Norman  Conquest  like  the  recalling  of  a 
yesterday’s  dream,  and  we  feel  it  still  more  at 
Falaiso  than  at  Bayeux,  because  we  are  there  in 
the  presence  of  buildings  and  monuments  that, 
in  their  awful  grandeur  and  severeness,  recall 
the  character  of  the  man,  and  of  the  times  in 
which  he  lived.  Thus  from  Rouen,  from  the 
grace  of  its  delightful  churches,  through  our 
four  Normandy  towns,  do  we  gradually  descend 
to  the  gaunt  severity  of  the  Castle  of  Falaise; 
and  are  brought  nearer  to  that  characteristic 
of  the  Norman  times  which  is  so  prominently 
expressed  in  the  actions  of  their  heroes  and 
the  character  of  their  architecture, — plainness 
and  severity;  and  certainly  these  two  qualifica- 
tions are  not  wanting  at  Caen.  On  regarding 
the  Church  of  St.  Htieuue  the  first  impulse  is 
to  exclaim  : — “ How  very  ugly  ! ” As  if  William 
the  Conqueror,  when  he  built  the  church  to 
appease  the  Pope,  who  was  incensed  at  his 
marrying  his  cousin  Matilda,  had  said  : — “ Very- 
well,  you  shall  have  a church,  but  it  shall  be 
as  ugly  as  human  ingenuity  can  make  it ! ” 
The  inside  conveys  a different  impression,  the 
massive  nave  tells  another  story.  It  says  in 
its  awful  sternness  : — “ My  invincible  arches 
will  crumble  in  the  dust  first,  before  William 
the  Conqueror  bends  to  the  Pope ! ” Hilde- 
brand, as  history  tells,  certainly  took  the  hint, 
but  whether  from  the  columns  of  the  Church 
of  St.  Htienne  is  another  question.  At  the 
other  end  of  the  town  is  the  Abbaye  aux 
Dames,  corresponding  in  the  object  of  its  erec- 
tion to  the  Abbaye  aux  Hommes,  but  wearing 
a more  feminine  character,  and  lighter  and 
more  ornamental  in  its  style.  Built  by  the 
Queen  Matilda,  it  recalls  the  more  chivalrous 
and  poetic,  as  St.  fitienno  recalls  the  sterner  and 
manlier  feelings  of  the  age. 

What  a difference,  indeed,  between  the 
dignity  of  the  old  Norman,  and  the  triviality  of 
the  modern  French  character, — between  what 
we  might  suppose  to  bo  the  huge  brawny  Nor- 
man knight  and  cross -bowman  who  guarded 
the  castle  of  Caen,  and  the  modern,  stunted 
French  soldier  who  amuses  himself  by  lounging 
and  spitting  on  the  ramparts  ! There  is  not 
much  to  see  at  the  castle;  a good  view  of  the 
town,  and, — a very  common  thiug  in  modern 
France, — a graceful  chapel  converted  into  a 
storehouse  for  guns  and  ammunition.  Let  us 
leave  Caen  and  go  to  the  town  that  leads  ns 
atill  farther  into  the  being  of  the  past ! Let  us 
enter  the  peaceful  streets  of  the  old  cathedral 
town  of  Bayeux. 

Bayeux  is  one  of  those  towns  which  in  every 
possible  respect  merit  the  pathetic  title  of 
“ dead-and-alive.”  Its  streets  are  silent  as 
those  of  an  English  country  town  on  a Sunday. 
Its  inhabitants  lead  lives  of  blissful  mono- 
tony. Its  whole  being  seems  immersed  in  the 
past.  Bat  there  are  two  things  in  Bayeux 
which  give  it  the  deepest  interest,  and  bring  us 
nearer  to  the  recollection  of  the  age  of  which 
they  are  such  perfect  representations, — the 
Cathedral,  and  the  Tapestry.  Reared  far  above 
the  houses,  the  former  stands  as  if  deserted  by 


the  rest  of  the  buildings  of  its  own  time,  alone 
telling  of  the  days  when  William  called  it  into 
being,  and  the  great  Archbishop  Lanfranc  con- 
secrated it.  Though  the  main  part  of  what  we 
see  at  the  present  day  is  the  creation  of  a 
slightly  later  age,  the  whole  collectively,^  and 
particularly  the  west  front  in  the  Pointed 
Gothic  style,  and  surmounted  by  two  fine 
steeples,  reminds  us  not  only  of  the  youth 
of  Norman  civilisation,  which,  had  laid  the 
foundations  of  it,  but  also  of  the  maturity  m 
the  succeeding  centnry  which  completed  it.  It 
is  one  of  those  churches  which  bears  on  at  the 
early  as  well  as  the  finishing  touches  of  Norman 
development.  The  other  characteristic  of 
Bayeux  is  that  great  contemporary  work,  the 
Tapestry.  Many  have  been  the  -writers  who 
have  given  their  ideas  and  arguments  for  or 
against  the  authenticity  of  this  venerable  relic, 
but  whether  we  prefer  to  regard  it  from  the 
poetic  and  traditional  point  of  view,  and  conjure 
up  in  imagination  the  Q.neen  Matilda  and  her 
maidens  in  their  summer  palace  at  Bayeux, 
stooping  over  their  work,  and  diligently  plying 
the  needle  and  the  coloured  wools,  while  they 
talk  of  the  glory  of  the  heroes  whose  deeds  they 
are  recording ; or  whether  we  regard  it  from 
the  less  romantic,  and  more  practically  historic 
point  of  -view,  and  believe  that  Bishop  Ode 
“had  it  made”  in  England  as  a gift  for  his  new 
church  at  Bayeux,— certain  it  is,  that  no  words 
nor  paintings,  no  histories  nor  romances  co-aid 
more  clearly  describe  the  terrible  battle  which 
it  so  vividly  recalls. 

■■  The  town  of  Falaise,”  says  Freeman,  is 
one  of  the  most  famous  spots  in  the  earlier  and  : 
in  the  later  history  of  Normandy,  and  none 
assuredly  surpasses  it  in  the  striking  character  i 
of  its  natural  position.”  As  we  approach  the  . 
town  there  rise  before  ns  two  precipitous  rocks, ; 
one  of  them  crowned  by  the  massive  castle  i 
which  has  played  such  a part  in  the  history  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  Leaving  these  on  our  left, ; 
we  pass  through  a magnificent  avenue  of  trees,  • 
from  which,  in  old-fashioned  style,  are  still  1 
suspended  the  picturesque  oil-lamps,  and  enter' 
the  town  that,  more  than  any  other,  is  charac- : 
teristic  of  the  Norman  age.  After  traversing; 
a few  streets  with  nothing  of  any  great  interest) 
to  recommend  them,  we  reach  the  Church  of) 
St.  Gervais,  the  patron-saint  of  Falaise,  and  a 
little  further  on,  the  Church  of  St.  Trimtc,i 
which,  though  architecturally  it  may  be  heresy  ; 
to  say  RO,  makes  a most  charming  picture  when  : 
seen  from  one  of  the  smaller  by-streets,  a 
portion  of  the  west  end  being  built  over  an. 
archway,  under  which  runs  the  thoroughfare,) 
and  the  old  building  with  its  half-decayed; 
masonry  looms  out  of  the  background  of  thei 
picture  and  is  framed  in  by  two  rows  of  quainti 
white  houses.  Turning  again  to  the  left,  a 
slight  diifotir  brings  ua  to  the  square  near  the; 
foot  of  the  castle  entrance,  where  stands  thei 
famous  bronze  statue  of  the  Conqueror,  ^by 
Louis  Rochet.  The  impression  it  conveys  is  a 
striking  one.  Mounted  on  a charger,  the  hero 
of  Senlac  is  leading  on  his  men  for  the  final) 
charge,  and  we  see  him  as  if  in  the  act  to  burst) 
through  the  last  rank  of  Harold’s  stubborn 
house-carls.  The  feeling  of  the  whole  work  if 
summed  up  in  the  word  “ power.”  Around  thri 
pedestal  stand  his  ancestors,  from  Rollo  t(i 
Robert  the  Devil,  small  statues,  also  in  bronze.) 
but  while  they  are  modelled  from  the  fancy  o i 
those  qualifications  which  each  in  legenn 
possesses,  the  statue  of  the  Conqueror  i 
wrought  from  the  true  feeling  which  a study  c 
his  character  iu  both  history  and  legend  ha; 
inspired.  A minute’s  walk  brings  ns  to  tbl 
incline  which  leads  from  the  town  up  to  th.! 
castle,  and  it  is  as  we  mount  this  that  we  thinli 
of  the  real  grandeur  of  Falaise,  of  the  meaninii 
of  its  name,— the  rock;  of  the  characteristic  c 
its  heroes,— solidity  ; of  the  terrible  fastness  o 
its  castle  walls,  that  have  passed  through  nini 
tremendous  sieges ; of  the  awful  tales  told,  am 
yet  untold,  by  its  dungeons  and  oulliettes ; t 
the  warriors  connected  with  its  name,  and  of  a 
the  romance  and  pomp  of  chivalric  timei* 
Standing  upon  the  summit  of  the  castle,  we  B(! 
stretched  beneath  us  the  peaceful  fields  i 
which  the  quiet  Norman  peasant  now  feeds  h 
fiocks,  where  runs  the  little  river  Ante,  on  tit 
borders  of  which,  among  the  grass  and  floweiE 
the  beautiful  Herleva,  the  mother  of  tli 
Conqueror,  the  tanner’s  daughter,  as  the  legeic. 
tells,  was  espied  by  the  young  Count  Robe))| 
who  loved  her,  and  bore  her  off  to  his  castle. 

Falaise  ! the  very  ring  of  its  name  is  like  t. , 
blast  of  a trumpet,  at  which  the  old  clank  a::] 
dignity  of  Feudalism  once  more  revives.  1 
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see  knights  and  barons  encased  in  armour, 
receiving  chivalrous  love-tokens  from  the  hands 
of  their  ladies;  we  see  sturdy  cross-bowmen 
and  pikemen ; wo  hear  the  clanking  and  rustling 
of  maces  and  halberts,  the  ring  of  steel  corselets, 
and  the  champing  of  steeds ; we  catch  the 
stray  notes  of  wild  mnsic  from  the  lips  of  some 
troubadour,  who  is  singing  the  fiery  stanzas  of 
the  Roman  do  Rou;  we  see  the  bustle,  the 
glitter,  and  tho  pomp;  and,  lastly,  a huge 
figure  emerges  from  the  crowd.  There  is  a 
hush ; all  bow  in  reverence.  We  recognise  who 
it  is  at  once,  for  he  bears  on  him  the  armour  of 
the  statue  of  Rochet,  the  armour  that  the 
Bayeux  tapestry  recalls,  and  he  has  impressed 
upon  his  face  that  terrible  dignity  and  relentless 
determination  which  mark  him  as  the  hero  of 
his  age, — the  Conqueror  of  England. 


ELECTRIC  LIGHTING. 

ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH  ARCHITECTS. 

The  eighth  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Institute 
for  the  present  session  took  place  on  Monday 
last,  Mr.  David  Brandon,  vice-president,  in  the 
chair. 

The  bon.  secretary  (Mr.  J.  Macvicar  Ander- 
son) intimated  that  the  second  moiety  of  251. 
in  connexion  with  the  Soane  Medallion  had  been 
awarded  to  Mr.  Robert  Alexander  Briggs, 
Associate.  Mr.  Briggs’s  sketches  combined 
great  accuracy  with  considerable  artistic 
power.  The  Council  considered  they  were  not 
only  justified  in  making  this  award,  but  had 
great  pleasure  in  doing  so. 

Mr.  Killingworth  Hedges,  A.-M.Inst.C.E.,  then 
read  a paper  entitled  “ Precautions  to  be  adopted 
in  introducing  the  Electric  Light  into  Houses,” 
of  which  the  following  is  a summary  : — 

The  author  began  with  a reference  to  two 
papers  on  the  electric  light  read  before  the 
Institute  by  Mr.  Slater  in  1881  and  1882  re- 
spectively, and  spoke  of  the  great  progress 
made  since  in  the  commercial  application  of 
the  invention.  To  facilitate  the  lighting  of 
streets  and  private  houses,  the  Electric  Lighting 
Act  of  1882  was  passed,  under  which  twenty- 
three  applications  for  provisional  orders  were 
made  in  that  year  by  local  authorities,  and  lOG 
by  companies  formed  for  the  extension  of  the 
system,  which,  however,  the  stringency  of  the 
regulations  laid  down  by  the  Board  of  Trade 
had  temporarily  checked.  Meanwhile,  a largely- 
growing  number  of  occupants  of  houses  had  set 
up  the  necessary  plant  for  producing  the  light 
themselves.  A description  was  then  given  of 
the  plan  for  supplying  electricity  to  private 
dwellings  by  means  of  batteries.  The  most 
effective  system  of  the  kind  seemed  to  be  that 
invented  by  Mr.  Ross.  The  various  modes  of 
generating  electricity  were  next  rapidly  re- 
viewed. In  town  houses  a gas  motor  was,  as 
a rule,  the  best;  in  country  houses  all  three 
sources  of  power, — water,  steam,  gas, — had  been 
employed.  Common  coal  gas  could  be  dis- 
pensed with  by  using  Dowson’s  gas,  of  which 
a description  was  given,  and  whose  great 
advantages  were  set  forth  at  length.  The  cost 
had  proved  to  be  50  per  cent,  less  than  that  of 
the  ordinary  article  at  Ss.  per  1,000  ft.  The 
engine-house  would  contain  the  dynamos,  which 
should  be  fixed  on  wood,  to  insulate  them 
electrically  from  the  ground.  Erom  the  dynamos 
the  current  should  be  taken  to  a switch-board. 
If  accumulators  were  used  the  current  from 
these  would  join  on  to  the  same  board.  Prom 
this  switch-board  the  mains  went  to  the  lamps, 
starting  as  a large  cable,  which  branched  away 
like  the  gas-pipes,  until  each  incandescent  lamp 
was  reached.  It  was  of  the  last  importance 
in  electric  lighting  that  the  current  should 
always  be  uniform  at  all  times  in  each  individual 
part  of  the  work,  and  independent  of  changes 
in  other  parts.  The  compound  shunt  machine 
for  effecting  this  was  then  described,  and  it  was 
shown  that  by  means  of  it  the  regulation  of  the 
electric  supply  is  more  perfect  than  that  of  gas. 
The  honours  of  this  invention  were  claimed  by 
several  of  our  British  electricians.  A highly  effec- 
tive form  of  the  machine  w’as  that  designed  by 
Messrs.  Crompton  & Kapp,  who  had  greatly 
, improved  on  the  Biirgin  dynamos,  while  Dr. 
Hopkinson  had  not  only  materially  reduced  the 
coat  of  Edison’s,  but  had  increased  the  com- 
mercial efficiency  some  three  per  cent.  The 
actual  efficiency  of  the  improved  Edison  - 
Hopkinson  dynamos  was  now  94  per  cent.,  and 
its  commercial  efficiency  88  per  cent.  To  enter, 
however,  into  a comparative  description  of  the 
different  systems  possessing  these  advantages, 


and  to  discuss  their  relative  merits,  was  beyond 
tho  author’s  scope,  and  he  therefore  proposed 
to  describe  some  of  the  principal  features  of  a 
supply  of  electricity,  and  to  point  out  the  pre- 
cautions necessary  to  its  safe  introduction  and 
the  guarding  against  fire  risks.  In  the  first 
place,  to  understand  what  this  electricity  is,  the 
author  said,  we  must  disabuse  our  minds  of  the 
notion  of  that  “ invisible  subtle  fluid  ” of  which 
men  still  talked  so  nervously,  but  which  we 
daily  used  with  impunity  for  ringing  bells  and 
working  telephones.  The  electricity  used  for 
lighting  was  doubtless  far  more  dangerous  if 
uncontrolled,  but  if  properly  installed  it  was 
made  as  harmless  as  the  galvanic  battery  em- 
ployed by  the  popular  lecturer  in  his  experiments. 
The  light  was  nothing  but  electric  energy  in  the 
form  of  white  heat,  and  the  only  peril  was  that 
this  heat  might  be  developed  where  it  was  not 
wanted,  and  might  so  cause  fire.  The  possible 
danger  from  this  cause  had  already  attracted 
much  attention  both  in  this  country  and 
abroad.  A Special  Eire  Risk  Committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  Society  of  Telegraph  Engineers 
and  Electricians  was  formed  in  1882,  and  a set 
of  excellent  rules  were  drawn  up  by  it,  which 
were  adopted  muiatis  ■j>iufo7idisby  some  of  the 
insurance  companies,  and  also  by  the  Board  of 
Trade  in  its  “ model  order.”  Neither  these 
rules,  however,  nor  the  “ Standard  of  Require- 
ments” laid  down  by  the  New  York  Board  of 
Underwriters,  could  be  said  to  embrace  all  the 
changing  details  of  an  electric  light  installation. 
Such  details  could  only  bo  arrived  at  after  the 
electricity  had  been  worked  a sufficient  length 
of  time,  and  had  been  generally  distributed  like 
gas.  Withaview  of  elicitingfurther  discussion 
on  the  subject,  the  author  proposed  to  offer  a 
few  general  remarks  as  a small  addition  to 
what  had  already  been  put  forth  by  the  Eire 
Risk  Committee.  The  first  source  of  danger  to 
property,  he  said,  is  in  the  mains  and  branch 
wires  [which  conduct  the  electricity  from  the 
engine-house  to  the  incandescent  lamps,  which 
were  distributed  over  a house  in  much  the  same 
way  as  gas.  If  these  conducting  wires  were  of 
sufficient  calibre,  and  made  of  a material  uni- 
form in  its  resistance,  the  current  would  not 
develope  in  its  passage  any  dangerous  heat.  In 
arguing  the  question  as  to  the  proper  sectional 
area  of  the  conductor,  the  author  remarked 
that  the  electro-motive  force  had  been  com- 
pared to  the  difference  of  head  of  water  neces- 
sary to  cause  a quantity  of  fluid  to  overcome 
the  resistance  of  a pipe,  whereas  it  was  more 
like  water  soaking  through  sand,  in  that  the 
whole  of  the  cross-section  of  the  wire  interposes 
a resistance  which  in  large  conductors  doubtless 
varies  proportionally  to  the  temperature  of 
each  section  according  to  its  distance  from  the 
outside  radiating  surface.  As  for  the  material 
of  the  wires,  it  was  commercial  copper,  which 
was  never  absolutely  pure,  but  could  be  got  as 
high  as  96  to  98.  Now,  since  the  wire’s  resist- 
ance depended  on  its  purity,  a short  length  of 
inferior  wire  might  upset  calculations  based  on 
the  hypothesis  that  none  but  the  purest  wire  is 
used.  Thus  not  only  might  that  inferior  section 
become  dangerously  heated,  but  there  would 
also  be  a waste  of  power.  Copper  was  always 
used  for  electric-lighting  purposes,  both  because 
it  can  be  got  purer  than  any  other  available 
metal,  and  because  next  to  silver  it  is  the  best 
conductor  of  electricity.  Having  examined  the 
proportion  of  the  electric  conductors  to  their 
work,  the  author  went  on  to  discuss  the  question 
as  to  the  effect  of  a stream  of  electricity  con- 
tinually passing  along  them.  Ho  had  found 
that  if  heating  goes  on  largely,  a change  in  the 
conductivity  of  impure  metals  may  take  place, 
but  pure  copper  is  apparently  unchanged.  A 
summary  view  of  the  evidence  on  which  this 
conclusion  rests  was  given.  Passing  thence  to 
the  subject  of  electrical  connectors  and  joints, 
the  author  said  special  attention  should  be  given 
to  these,  including  not  only  all  the  joints  where 
the  branch  wires  lead  off,  but  also  the  connexions 
made  with  binding  screws-  Besides  causing 
resistance  in  the  circuit,  bad  contact  between 
a wire  and  a terminal  would  engender  heat  j 
hence  the  area  of  the  contact  piece  should  be  . 
large  enough.  It  was  further  shown  how  pro- 
vision should  be  made  in  the  case  of  a sliding 
connexion  for  taking  up  the  wear  and  firmly 
pressing  the  surfaces  together.  The  joints  used 
were  most  important  factors  in  an  electric  light 
installation.  For  these  joints  solder  alone 
should  never  be  relied  on.  A joint  must  be 
made  mechanically  perfect,  and  considerable 
pressure  used  to  unite  the  surfaces ; the  solder 
might  be  then  applied  to  keep  the  whole  air* 


tight.  The  next  section  of  the  paper  showed 
how  the  danger  arising  from  short  circuits 
was  to  be  met.  The  term,  it  was  remarked, 
meant  that  the  current  instead  of  going  a 
circuitous  route  takes  the  shortest  path,  where, 
having  no  work  to  do,  it  causes  fire.  The 
three  ways  in  which  short  cuts  might  be  set  up 
were  pointed  out,  as  well  as  the  measures  to 
be  adopted  in  such  emergencies.  The  only 
preventive  was  a cut-out  or  safety  fuse.  The 
author  referred  to  experiments  of  his  own  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  most  suitable  and  reliable 
material.  After  trying  numerous  foils  he  ob- 
tained a special  alloy  of  aluminium,  whose 
resistance,  as  compared  with  that  of  silver, 
was  about  45  per  cent.  Testing  an  installation 
was  the  next  subject  for  consideration.  To  en- 
sure this  being  properly  carried  out,  a current, 
capable  of  overcoming  a high  resistance, 
should  be  sent  through  tho  whole  of  the  wires ; 
that  from  an  ordinary  battery  was  of  little 
use.  A portable  hand-apparatus  was  used 
for  this  purpose  in  America,  which,  on  turning 
a handle,  sends  a current  through  every  one 
of  the  wires,  and  shows  any  leakage  by  ringing 
a bell.  The  foregoing  remarks,  said  the 
author,  had  been  made  with  reference  to 
incandescent  lighting,  but  applied  to  arc  lights 
also,  which  latter  brought  with  them  other  fire 
risks  of  their  own.  The  chief  of  these  was 
the  danger  arising  from  pieces  of  incandescent 
carbon  dropping,  and  more  fires  had  occurred 
from  this  cause  than  from  any  other.  Before 
quitting  this  subject  he  gave  some  interesting 
information  as  to  how  some  of  the  fires 
caused  by  the  electric  light  in  America  had 
happened.  In  one  district,  in  which  there 
were  sixty-one  mills,  fifteen  fires  were  doe  to 
some  form  of  ‘‘  short  circuit,”  generally  owing 
to  the  leakage  of  water  or  the  washing  of 
floors.  All  of  them  would  have  been  prevented 
by  proper  insulation  and  reliable  fusible  safety 
plugs.  Three  fires  were  caused  by  cross  arcs 
of  one  wire  to  another,  where  uninsulated 
wires  were  fastened  against  conductors.  In 
one  instance  the  conductor  was  formed  by 
dust  settling  upon  uninsulated  wires,  and  on  a 
damp  day  it  absorbed  enough  moisture  to  make 
a path  for  the  formation  of  a cross  arc,  which 
started  a fire.  In  a second  case  the  wires  were 
fastened  to  a damp  beam  which  was  decayed 
and  burned  nearly  in  two  by  a smouldering  fire. 
In  a third  instance  damp  brickwork  in  a tunnel 
became  a sufficient  conductor  to  set  up  an  arc 
which  did  no  material  damage,  but  injured  the 
dynamo.  These  fires  were  not  necessarily 
destructive,  as  they  generally  occuiTed  during 
working-hours,  and  so  were  soon  discovered  and 
dealt  with.  Electricity,  though  having  no 
smell,  like  gas,  to  betray  a leak,  showed  when 
it  was  escaping  by  the  diminished  brilliancy  of 
the  lights.  In  London  Captain  Shaw  reported 
no  fire  as  due  to  the  electric  light  for  1882,  and 
but  one  in  1883;  this  was  due  to  the  over- 
heating of  the  wires.  In  this  country  the 
installations  had,  as  a rule,  been  in  the  hands 
of  skilled  persons.  It  was  most  necessary  that 
in  the  eagerness  and  hurry  to  push  forward  the 
new  light,  the  work  of  wiring  bouses  and  fixing 
the  lamps  should  not  be  left  to  bell-hangers  and 
others  destitute  of  the  requisite  knowledge  of 
electricity.  The  best  guarantee  of  safety  in 
the  use  of  electric  light  was  the  employment 
of  experienced  men  in  the  work  of  installation. 
In  such  hands  it  was  far  less  dangerous  than 
gas,  which  not  only  poisons  the  air  we  breathe, 
but  ever  lurks  as  a slumbering  volcano  ready  at 
any  moment  to  put  forth  a terrific  power. 
When  properly  installed  and  managed  electricity 
was  by  far  the  safest  illuminant  known.  It  was 
to  be  hoped  the  insurance  offices  would  soon 
recognise  the  fact  by  reducing  the  premium  on 
all  buildings  from  which  gas  is  excluded.  The 
alleged  comparative  immunity  of  the  electric 
light  from  accident  was  accordingly  treated 
more  in  detail  in  a special  section,  which  was 
followed  by  the  author’s  closing  remarks  on  the 
important  subjects  of  wear  and  tear  and  work- 
ing cost,  all  of  them  involving  a good  many 
technicalities  in  their  discussion. 


Mr.  Slater,  in  opening  tho  discussion,  referred 
to  the  disappointment  which  had  been  felt  at 
the  comparative,  want  of  success  of  the  electric 
light.  Three  years  ago,  when  he  brought  this 
subject  before  the  Institute,  people  believed 
that  there  was  a brilliant  future  before  it,  and 
the  public  mind  was  excited  by  an  unwarranted 
belief  in  the  immediate  commercial  success  of 
the  supply  of  the  electric  light  on  a large  scale. 
This  had  brought  about  Stock  Exchange  specu- 
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lation  and  immature  installationa,  followed  by 
the  most  unfavourable  results.  If  ever  there 
was  an  invention  for  which  the  motto /esiino 
lente  should  have  been  adopted,  it  was  that  of 
the  electric  light.  And  in  spite  of  all  the 
attacks  which  had  been  made  upon  it,  he  would 
ask  if  it  had  in  reality  been  a failure?  He  had 
only  to  point  to  the  numerous  hotels,  steam- 
ships, and  private  residences  in  which  the  light 
was  used  to  show  that  it  had  not  been  a failure. 
Many  difficulties  bad  to  be  surmounted  before 
houses  cou'd  bo  lighted  with  the  regularity  and 
eitnplicity  attending  the  use  of  gas,  but  these 
were  gradually  being  met.  Mr.  Hedges  had 
rather  thrown  two  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
domestic  electric  lighting,  in  regard  to  the 
wiring  of  the  houses,  and  the  fittings  for  the 
Jamps.  In  the  case  of  a now  house, 
arrangements  could  be  made  for  chases  | 
where  the  wires  were  to  go,  and  they 
could  be  covered  by  raised  mouldings, 
there  being  no  better  non-conductor  than 
plaster  or  cement.  If  they  cut  the  joisfa,  and 
the  walls  or  ceilings,  injury  might  be  done  to 
the  interior  decorations,  which  would  lead  to 
no  end  of  expense.  The  beat  plan  was  not  to 
attempt  to  conceal  the  wires,  but  to  cover  them 
with  insulating  material,  corresponding  in  out- 
ward colour  to  the  existing  decorations.  Two 
years  ago  he  expressed  himself  in  favour  of 
doing  away  with  fittings  to  a large  extent,  and 
the  result  of  experience  had  confirmed  him  in 
that  view.  Single  lamps  depending  from  the 
ceiling,  and  sustained  by  very  fine  cords,  had  a 
good  effect.  Artistic  and  tasteful  fittings  were 
brightest,  bat  expensive,  and  if  not  expensive 
they  were  nasty.  On  one  point  caution  was 
necessary.  It  was  not  wise,  for  economy’s 
sake,  to  utilise  existing  gas  - fittings.  They 
looked  incongruous,  and  the  electric  wires 
passing  through  gas-pipes  seemed  to  rapidly 
deteriorate,  which  might  lead  to  disastrous 
accidents.  He  concluded  by  proposing  a vote 
of  thanks  to  Mr.  Hedges. 

Mr.  Blakesley  bore  testimony  to  the  excel- 
lence of  Mr.  Hedges's  foils.  Without  such 
things  electrical  plant  would  bo  extremely 
dangerous,  but  with  those  foils  the  light  became 
perfectly  safe. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Griining  said  that  he  had  two  in- 
etallations  in  hand  at  present,  but  he  was  not 
yet  able  to  say  what  the  cost  would  be.  He 
seconded  the  vote  of  thanks. 

Mr.  Hebb  remarked  that  the  advantage  of  the 
light  in  public  buildings,  and  especially  in 
theatres,  must  be  indisputable.  He  would  like 
to  know  if  there  were  any  special  precautions 
•against  accidents  in  the  case  of  installations  in 
theatres.  He  believed  the  light  would  be  more 
extensively  used  in  theatres,  and  the  Metropo- 
litan Board  of  Works  were  considering  the  ad- 
visability of  revising  the  regulations  for  theatres 
made  some  time  ago. 

Mr.  Crompton  referred  to  the  groat  develop- 
ment of  the  light.  The  dynamos  had  been  so 
improved  that  they  now  gave  two  and  a half 
times  what  they  did  two  years  ago.  The  lamps 
lasted  twice  as  long,  and  the  cost  of  the  ap- 
paratus had  been  proportionately  decreased, 
while  the  liability  of  the  light  to  go  out  had  been 
removed.  In  fitting  up  the  light  iu  old  houses, 
he  had  utilised  the  services  of  ordinary  bell- 
hangers,  which  had  greatly  reduced  the  cost  of 
wiring  the  houses.  The  plan  adopted  was  to 
light  the  rooms  from  the  ceiling,  taking  up  the 
floor  above,  tlireading  the  wires  through  the 
joists,  and  piercing  the  ceiling.  Danger  was 
minimised  by  the  use  of  good  materials,  but  if 
the  estimates  were  cub  down  the  lighting  might 
become  dangerous.  Out  of  some  70,000  or 
80,000  lights  he  had  never  had  an  over-heated 
wire.  The  greatest  dangers  were  to  be  feared 
from  bad  and  cheap  workmanship.  The  electric 
light  was  not  dangerous,  for  with  a small  modi- 
cum of  care,  and  a proper  sum  allowed  for 
wiring,  the  danger  was  infinitesimal  compared 
with  that  of  gas. 

Mr.  Hedges,  in  replying,  saidhe  had  not  given 
details  as  to  the  wiring  of  houses,  as  elec- 
tricians seemed  to  take  different  views  on  the 
subject.  It  wasimpossible  to  run  wires  all  over 
a house  when  a man  had  spent  a great  deal  on 
its  decoration.  The  use  of  the  electric  light  in 
public  buildings  was  a great  subject.  It  would 
never  do  to  put  all  the  lights  on  one  wire,  in  a 
place  where  many  people  were  crowded  to- 
gether. There  was  no  difficulty  in  leading  the 
large  m lin  into  a theatre  or  public  building,  but 
it  was  very  necessary  to  have  a very  thick 
insulation.  He  agreed  with  Mr.  Crompton 
as  to  the  danger  of  gas  as  compared  with  the 


electric  light.  Indeed,  Captain  Shaw  had  in- 
formed him  that  if  the  light  were  generally 
used,  half  of  the  present  fires  would  never 
occur. 

The  vote  of  thanks  was  then  passed  to  Mr. 
Hedges,  and  the  proceedings  terminated. 


MONUMENTS  OF  LYCIAN  ART. 

THE  TOMB  AT  DJeLBASHI. 

Professor  Newton’s  sixth  lecture  of  this 
course,*  delivered  at  University  College  on  the 
8th  inst.,  was  principally  devoted  to  the  subject 
of  the  Lycian  language  and  the  written 
character,  as  they  are  known  to  us  through 
inscriptions  found  in  Lycia,  and  especially  those 
on  the  great  obelisk  or  stele  of  Xanthos,  which 
is  a square  pillar,  about  20  ft.  high,  and  is 
covered  on  the  four  sides  with  a long  inscrip- 
tion in  the  Lycian  language.  On  one  side  twelve 
lines  of  a Greek  metrical  inscription  are  inserted 
in  the  middle  of  the  Lycian  text.  This  metrical 
inscription,  of  which  the  first  line  is  borrowed 
from  a celebrated  epigram  by  the  lyric  poet 
Simonides,  celebrates  the  deeds  in  war  of  a 
certain  Harpagos,  probably  a descendant  of  the 
Persian  general  of  that  name,  who  conquered 
Lycia  for  Cyrus  after  the  overthrow  of  Creesus. 
The  Lycian  text  of  the  great  Xanthian  stel6  has 
not  yet  been  satisfactorily  interpreted,  but 
Savelsborg  has  recognised  in  it  the  names  of 
the  second  Artaxer.xes  and  of  his  successor 
Darius,  of  certain  satraps  otherwise  known  to 
us  from  coins  or  ancient  authors,  and  of  the 
Athenians,  Spartans,  and  lonians,  who  are 
grouped  together  in  the  same  part  of  the  text. 
Hence  he  conjectures  that  the  inscription 
relates  to  the  league  of  certain  satraps  with  the 
Athenians,  Spartans,  and  lonians,  which  was 
formed  about  B.C.  3GG,  and  which  was  defeated 
by  a satrap  who  remained  faithful  to  the  King 
of  Persia.  The  date  of  one  of  the  bilingual  in- 
scriptions is  fixed  by  the  mention  in  it  of 
Piiodaros,  who  reigned  in  Caria,  B.C.  340-30, 
and  who  appears  to  have  conferred  some  benefit 
on  the  cities  of  Xanthos  and  Tlos. 

In  his  concluding  lecture,  Professor  Newton 
gave  an  interesting  description  of  the  tomb  at 
Djolbashi,  discovered  in  1842  by  a German 
traveller,  who  purposely  concealed  its  exact 
situation,  in  order  that  his  intentions  might  not 
be  anticipated.  From  1842  the  tomb  remained 
nnvisited  until  the  recent  expedition  of  the 
Austrian  Government,  conducted  by  Professor 
Benndorf,  who  is  at  present  Keeper  of 
the  Antiquities  in  the  Museum  at  Vienna. 
It  appears  that  some  two  years  ago  a 
society,  which  was  formed  in  Vienna  some- 
what on  the  model  of  our  Dilettante  So- 
ciety, provided  the  funds  for  sending  Professor 
Benndorf  out  as  the  head  of  an  expedition  to 
make  surveys  and  photographs  of  this  part  of 
Lycia.  The  only  report  of  this  expedition 
which  had  yet  been  published  (as  far  as  the 
lecturer  knew)  was  printed  in  the  " Proceed- 
ings ” of  the  Academy  of  Vienna.  The  remark- 
able sculptures  of  the  tomb  at  Djolbashi  had 
now  been  sent  to  the  Museum  at  Vienna, 
and  he  was  glad  to  sn.y  that  casts  of  some 
of  them  would  be  exhibited  in  the  Gallery 
of  Casts  which  was  to  be  opened  at  the 
South  Kensington  Museum  in  May  next.  The 
work  of  transporting  the  sculptures  to  the 
coast  was  one  of  extreme  difficulty,  and  the 
members  of  the  expedition  encountered  con- 
siderable privations,  as  the  tomb  was  built 
upon  a plateau  2,800  ft.  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  in  the  midst  of  a desolate  and 
rugged  country  remote  from  inhabited  parts. 
It  was  to  be  wished  that  the  enterprise 
shown  in  this  work  by  the  Government  of 
a comparatively  poor  country  like  Austria 
would  have  the  effect  of  reviving  in  this 
country  something  at  least  of  that  spirit  of 
splendid  enterprise  with  regard  to  Classic  an- 
tiquities which  was  formerly  displayed  by  us, 
but  which  appeared  to  have  quite  died  out  of 
late  years.  The  site  of  the  tomb  at  Djolbashi 
was  an  acropolis,  with  a great  wall  of  Cyclopean 
masonry  round  it.  Surrounding  this  acropolis 
were  a great  number  of  the  tombs  with  pointed 
roofs  described  in  a former  lecture.f  Abutting 
against  the  wall  of  the  acropolis  was  the  great 
tomb,  which  on  plan  was  a parallelogram 
from  60  ft.  to  70  ft.  in  length,  the  external  face 
of  the  walls  on  each  side  being  built  with  hewn 
stones  of  large  size.  On  each  side  of  the  door  or 


* See  Builder,  pp.  92,  112,  161,  194,  ante. 
t See  p.  161,  ante. 


entrance  to  the  tomb  (which  was  on  the  south 
side)  was  a double  frieze  in  relief,  which  ran 
along  the  whole  south  face  of  the  building.  This 
was  not  continued  along  the  outer  face  of  the 
other  walls,  hut  upon  the  four  inner  walls,  at  a 
corresponding  height,  was  a similar  double 
frieze.  Immediately  above  the  exterior  of  the 
doorway  were  four  great  projecting  bulls’ 
heads,  and  immediately  in  the  centre  was  a 
Gorgon’s  head,  placed  there,  no  doubt,  to  avert 
the  Evil  Eye.  Below  these  were  small  figures 
of  two  men  and  two  women,  with  two  attendants 
and  two  dogs.  These  groups,  no  doubt,  repre- 
sented the  persona  or  families  to  whose  honour 
the  tomb  was  erected,  they  being  placed  quite 
apart  from  the  sculptural  decorations  contained 
in  the  friezes.  On  the  western  side  of  the  door- 
way the  sculptures  represented  a battle  of 
Amazons,  and  below  this  a battle  of  Centaurs. 
On  the  eastern  side  of  the  doorway  the  upper 
sculptured  frieze  represented  the  famous  fight 
of  the  Seven  Argive  chiefs  against  Thebes, 
while  in  the  lower  frieze  was  a representation 
of  an  Oriental  potentate  receiving  homage. 
Passing  inside  the  doorway  the  sculptures 
of  the  doorway  itself  were  very  curious.  Over 
the  door  was  an  extraordinary  group  of  little 
dwarfs,  apparently  something  in  the  nature  of 
Satyrs,  playing  upon  musical  instruments.  On 
each  side  of  the  doorway  were  two  male  figures, 
standing.  They  were  corresponding  figures^ to 
those  which  occur  in  the  tomb  in  the  Lycian 
Room  at  the  British  Museum.  Proceeding  to 
describe  the  double  frieze  running  round  the 
interior  walls,  the  lecturer  traced  the  various 
subjects  represented,  which  were  illustrated  by 
means  of  photographs  and  drawings.  One  of 
these  subjects  was  the  slaying  of  the  Caly- 
donian  boar,  which  must  have  been  originally 
a very  fine  composition,  although  now  (like  the 
remainder  of  the  sculptures)  considerably  de- 
cayed. Another  interesting  subject  was  the 
slaying  of  the  suitors  of  Penelope  by  Ulysses, 
as  recounted  in  the  Odyssey.  On  the  interior  of 
the  west  wall  was  a most  remarkable  continuous 
composition  representing  the  siege  of  a city  on 
a coast,  there  being  at  the  beginning  of  the  com- 
position the  prows  of  vessels  hauled  up  on  the 
beach  just  as  they  were  in  the  Trojan  war.  A 
peculiarity  in  these  friezes  previously  unknown 
to  us  is  that  the  friezes  are  not  distinct, — 
i.e.,  the  subjects  of  the  upper  and  lower  friezes 
blend  with  or  merge  into  each  other  in 
a manner  which  is  quite  new  to  us.  The 
other  subjects  represented  in  these  internal 
friezes  were  the  Battle  of  the  Greeks  and 
Amazons,  and  (on  the  north  wall)  a remarkable 
composition  representing  the  carrying  off  of  the 
daughters  of  Leukipposby  Castor  and  Pollux.  On 
the  eastern  wall  were  represented  the  exploits 
of  Theseus.  Within  the  space  enclosed  by  these 
sculptured  walls  was  a magnificent  sarcophagus, 
which  remains  in  situ  at  present,  though  the 
Austrians  hope  to  remove  it  next  year.  Its 
removal  will  he  attended  with  considerable 
difficulty,  as  it  is  of  immense  size,  and 
weighs  many  tons.  One  remarkable  feature 
about  these  sculptured  friezes  was  the  amount 
of  perspective  exhibited  in  them,  which  was 
very  noteworthy,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  many, 
afforded  proof  that  these  soulptured  representa- 
tions  were  copied  in  stone  from  painted  repre- 
sentations of  the  same  compositions,  by  Polyg- 
notns  or  some  other  Athenian  painter.  We  knew 
that  some  of  the  subjects  sculpturally  depicted 
in  this  tomb  were  painted  by  Polygnotus.  As  to 
the  date  of  these  sculptures,  the  lecturer  was  in- 
clined to  think  that  they  were  produced  about  the 
year  350  or  3G0  B.C., — a somewhat  later  date 
than  that  assigned  to  them  by  Mr.  Murray,  who 
thought  they  dated  from  the  fifth  century  B.C. 
He  wished  he  could  say  to  what  Lycian  poten- 
tate this  sumptuous  tomb  was  erected.  He  did 
not  know  whether  any  inscriptions  had  been 
found  which  would  be  likely  to  throw  any  light 
on  this  point.  In  conclusion,  the  lecturer  again 
adverted  to  the  example  which  Austria  bad 
shown  us  in  undertaking  this  expedition.  Every 
thing  in  this  direction  which  had  been  under- 
taken by  this  country  of  late  years  had  been 
done  in  a half-hearted  and  inadequate  manner. 
As  a case  in  point  he  referred  to  Mr.  Wood, 
who  had  been  endeavouring  to  complete  his 
investigations  on  the  site  of  the  Temple  of 
Diana  at  Ephesus,  and  who,  failing  Government 
aid,  had  been  sent  out  with  the  miserable  sum 
of  4001.  or  5001.  (liberally  raised  by  subscrip- 
tion among  a few  fiiends  of  the  work)  when  he 
ought  to  have  been  provided  with  as  many 
thousands  of  pounds  to  enable  him  to  do  his 
work  properly. 
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EGYPTIAN  AKOHITEOTUEE, 

[With  Illustrations.] 

On  the  1-ith  iusfc.  Mr.  R.  S.  Poole,  LL.D., 
gave  his  second  lecture  on  Egyptian  architec- 
ture at  the  Royal  Academy.*  After  a few  words 
about  the  books  which  students  ought  to  read, 
in  order  to  gain  a thorough  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  and  the  recommendation  of  Perrot 
and  Chipiez’s  “ History  of  Egyptian  Art,” 
translated  by  Mr.  Walter  Armstrong,  the  essen- 
tial handbook  of  the  subject,  giving  all  needful 
reference  to  the  several  authorities;  Wilkinson’s 
“Architecture  of  Ancient  Egypt,”  useless  in 
theory,  but  with  admirable  plates,  firmly  drawn 
and  hand-coloured  j also  the  larger  works  of 
Lepsius,  Rosellini,  and  others,  he  spoke  of 
the  third  period  of  Egyptian  architecture, 
namely,  that  of  the  empire  from  IGOO  to 
1200  B.C.  In  the  last  lecture  he  had  spoken  of 
the  religious  character  of  the  tomb,  and  had 
mentioned  that  towards  the  close  of  the 
pyramid  age  it  became  more  historical.  From 
2500  B.C.  to  1600  B.C.,  during  the  second 
period,  of  which  the  monuments  are  scanty, 
it  developed  architecturally,  use  being  made  of 
the  many-sided  fluted  column,  the  so-called 
Proto-Doric,  which  originated  from  the  old 
square  column,  as  seen  in  the  Temple  of  the 
Sphinx,  pi.  3 (A).  It  had  in  the  case  of  the 
excavated  tombs  at  Benee  llassan  three  parts, 
the  portico,  the  hall  of  columns,  and  a very 
small  chamber  or  niche,  in  which  was  the  statue 
of  the  deceased,  this  niche  being  the  survival  of 
the  corridor.  The  statue  was  an  architectural 
featm’e,  and  no  longer  the  living  representation 
in  which  the  shade  could  dwell.  In  the  age 
of  the  Empire  the  tomb  grew  into  a temple. 
It  is  worth  noticing  that  at  this  time  it 
had  before  it  a little  garden,  a miniature  of 
the  planted  enclosure  which  surrounded  the 
temple.  The  deceased  prays  in  the  sepulchral 
tablet  that  his  soul  may  here  enjoy  the  cool 
north  breeze,  and  the  fragrance  of  the  flowers. 
(See  E),  where  we  see  the  widow  visiting  the 
garden  to  bewail  her  husband,  a most  interesting 
tomb  of  an  earlier  date,  discovered  last  year 
by  Professor  Maspero,  high  in  the  side  of  the 
desert  rock  in  Western  Thebes,  had  its  entrance 
concealed  by  a very  ancient  laurel,  the  last 
survivor  of  the  little  garden,  which  once  made 
its  front  gay  with  flowers.  The  royal  tombs 
must  also  be  noticed  as  deep  excavations  in  the 
mountain,  combining  the  principle  of  the  in- 
terior of  the  pyramid  with  that  of  the  ordinary 
tomb  (B). 

There  were  now  two  kinds  of  temples, — the 
temple  proper,  which  was  used  for  worship,  and 
the  sepulchral  temple  of  Thebes,  which  was  the 
chapel  of  the  king’s  tomb,  hidden  in  the  valley 
behind.  Each  temple  bad  three  essential  parts, 
— the  portico,  the  hall  of  columns,  and  the 
sanctuary  ; and  this  is  suflicient  to  prove  the 
derivation  from  the  tomb ; in  fact,  the  plans 
of  rock-temples  and  rock-tombs  were  iden- 
tical (comp.  D,  P,  with  C).  The  temples, 
sepulchral  or  not,  wore  dedicated  to  the 
gods;  but  the  records  which  they  contained 
were  chiefly  historical.  Thus  the  great  tem- 
ple of  Thebes  at  Karnak,  the  “ Westminster 
Abbey  of  Thebes,”  recorded  a multitude  of 
historical  events,  and  the  earliest  treaty  extant, 
one  made  between  Ramses  II.  and  the  Hittites, 
1-100  B.C.,  was  placed  on  one  of  its  walls.  The 
materials  used  were  sandstone  and  red  granite. 
In  Upper  Egypt  the  walls  were  of  sandstone 
and  the  doorways  of  granite.  In  Lower  Egypt 
the  buildings  were  made  entirely  of  granite,  the 
columns  being  solid  monoliths.  The  great 
temple  of  Tanis,  600  ft.  long,  was  wholly 
composed  of  this  costly  material,  brought 
nearly  900  miles  by  river.  The  form  of  the 
temple  was  purely  rectangular.  The  main 
structure  was  always  perpendicular,  sometimes 
with  a winged  portal  having  sloping  sides  to  vary 
the  effect  of  the  horizontal  lines.  Farther,  the 
horizontal  lines  were  cut  by  the  obelisks  and  by 
the  tall  flagstaves  which  were  attached  to  the 
front  of  the  winged  portals.  The  Egyptians 
had,  in  spite  of,  or  because  of,  their  quadrangular 
plans,  a dread  of  the  effect  of  absolute  symmetry, 
which  has  been  called  symmetrophobia.  Thus, 
in  the  period  under  consideration,  they  placed 
a wholly  different  order  of  columns  at  the  oppo- 
site sides  of  a court.  This  principle  was  more 
subtilely  carried  out  under  the  Egyptian  Renais- 
sance by  the  combination  of  different  columns, 
balanced  by  their  repetition  at  regular  intervals, 
thus  : 1,  2,  3,  3,  2,  1, — in  the  front  of  a portico. 

• For  a summary  of  the  lirat  lecture,  with  illustrationa, 
aee  last  week’s  Builder. 


Some  temples,  moreover,  had  a double  axis,  like 
the  churches  of  which  the  nave  aud  chancel- 
chapel  are  necessarily  placed  in  somewhat 
different  directions  (I).  A temple  at  Abydos  has 
a strange  form,  which  makes  it  like  an  inverted 
n (G.  Cf.  also  F,  for  several  deviations). 
The  chambers  and  courts  were  usually  made 
each  narrower  than  the  one  that  went  before 
(F,  H,  1),  an  artifice  which  lengthened  the  view 
to  the  people,  who  were  only  allowed  to  enter 
the  great  court  while  the  priests  passed  into 
the  hall  of  columns,  and  the  king,  or  his  repre- 
sentative, entered  the  sanctuary  at  the  very 
end.  Thus  the  worshippers  in  general  never 
looked  back. 

The  entrance  court,  the  hall  of  columns,  and 
the  sanctuary,  with  their  adjuncts,  were  all 
sculptured  or  painted,  even  when  ths  material 
was  granite, — granite  being  used  for  hardness, 
not  colour.  The  wall  of  circuit  was  made  of 
crude  brick,  with  granite  portals.  From  its 
principal  portal  the  way  led  between  an  avenue 
of  sphinxes,  rams,  or  lions,  and  was  closed  by  a 
pair  of  obelisks.  The  lions  were  fine  works  of 
sculpture.  Mr.  Briton  Riviere,  R.  A.,  in  a letter  to 
Mr.  Poole,  which  he  has  kindly  authorised  him  to 
print,  speaks  of  the  excellence  of  the  type  of  the 
Gebel  Baikal  lions  in  the  British  Museum  as 
having  profoundly  impressed  him  “by  its  excel- 
lence as  a translation  of  a lion  into  an  architec- 
tural form.  This  the  unknown  Egyptian  artist 
has  done  to  perfection.  Not  only  has  he 
rendered  into  stone  in  a masterly  manner  the 
large  lines  of  the  animal,  anti  thus  shown  that 
he  had  no  mean  knowledge  of  its  anatomical 
structure,  but  (and  this  is,  indeed,  rare  in  deco- 
rative art  of  80  broad  a character)  he  has 
saturated  his  work  with  those  distinctive  and 
more  subtle  characteristics  of  the  lion  upon 
which,  I believe,  the  majesty  of  his  appearance 
depends;  aud  to  do  this  as  he  has  done  it  he 
must  have  been  not  only  a keen  but  an  imagina- 
tive observer  of  nature.  Any  comparison 
between  this  and  the  Assyrian  lions  seems  to 
be  profitless.  They,  on  their  own  ground,  will 
always  be  matchless  ; hut  this  lion  does  not  lie 
upon  their  ground.” 

In  the  time  of  tlie  Empire  there  were  four 
principal  orders  of  columns.  The  Proto-Doric, 
with  eight  or  sixteen  sides,  either  plain  or 
fluted,  was  made  by  cutting  away  the  square 
columns  (see  pi.  4).  Four  varieties  of  this 
column  are  hero  given — the  first  and  second 
(1,  2)  cir.  B.C.  2500,  the  third  (3)  about  1600, 
the  fourth  (4)  about  1400.  The  bell-shaped  or 
papyrus  column  (8)  has  a capital  with  the  con- 
ventional form  the  Egyptians  gave  to  the  tufted 
heads  of  water-plants.  The  so-called  hud-shape 
(7)  is  merely  a farther  conventionalisation  of 
the  capital  already  in  use,  which  represented 
water-plants  bound  together  (5).  The  Osiride 
shows  the  king  as  Osiris  standing  against 
a square  column.  The  last  was  much  used  in 
sepulchral  temples.  In  the  great  temples  the 
columns  with  hell- shaped  and  bud-shaped 
capitals  were  mostly  employed,  the  central 
higher  avenue  having  the  expanded  type,  the 
other  avenues  the  narrower  form.  The  effect  of 
these  massive  columns  was  very  startling ; for  on 
entering  the  hall  of  columns  of  Karnak,  there 
is  a central  avenue  of  twelve  (8),  having  a height 
of  nearly  70  ft.,  and  about  12  ft.  in  diameter, 
and  fourteen  lateral  lines  of  120  columns  (7)  of 
over  40  ft.  high,  and  about  9 ft.  in  diameter. 
This  one  part  of  the  temple  would  contain  the 
cathedral  church  of  Notre  Dame  at  Paris  within 
its  walls.  (A  curious  pilaster,  B.C.  cir.  1300,  is 
shown  in  fig.  6.) 

From  about  the  year  G66  B.C.  the  art  of  Egypt 
took  a new  development.  This  development, 
retarded  for  a time  by  the  Persian  conquest,  is 
little  known  until  it  acquired  its  fulness 
three  centuries  later  under  the  Greek  kings  of 
Egypt.  M.  Perrot,  regarding  it  only  at  this 
time,  calls  it  a new  movement  of  old  forms,  but 
Mr.  Poole  attributes  it  to  a new  impulse.  The 
marvellous  creative  spirit  which  we  call  Greek 
was  not  only  alive  in  Greece,  but  stirred  else- 
where. Thus,  in  Assyria,  the  lion  which  Mr. 
Briton  Riviere  terms  “ decorative,”  having  held 
his  own  for  at  least  two  centuries,  became  in  a 
moment  the  wonderful  creature  seen  in  the 
reign  of  Assurbanipal,  full  of  what  the  same 
authority  terms  “the  essential  natural”;  and 
in  Egypt  the  artists  were  animated  by  a 
novel  instinct,  which  resulted  in  the  creation  of 
graceful  figures  and  new  attitudes.  The  new 
spirit  was  in  the  air,  aud  all  artists  felt  its  in- 
vigorating influence;  even  as  we  find  with  art’s 
twin  sister,  poetry,  in  the  fourteenth  century. 
For  in  the  age  when  Dante  and  Petrarch  were 


idealising  human  love  into  religion,  the  Persian 
poet  Hafiz  was  singing  the  samo  music,  ignorant 
of  his  Italian  brethren.  In  527  B.C.  Egypt  was 
crushed  by  the  Persian  invasion.  At  the  close 
of  the  long  struggle  with  Persia,  just  before 
the  Greek  dominion,  we  find  in  Egypt  new 
orders  of  column.  Thus  Egyptian  art  took 
final  form  under  the  Greek  rule  (331-24  B.C.). 
It  was  wholly  religious  as  in  olden  times, 
and  all  for  the  gods.  The  people  had  lost  their 
historical  instinct,  and  their  strong  belief  in 
immortality ; but  their  place  was  filled  by  Platonic 
ideas.  Plato  reigned  supreme  in  Alexandria, 
and  the  belief  in  the  Good,  the  True,  and  the 
Beautiful  was  taught  by  his  followers.  The  Greek 
spirit  of  method  and  form  now  ruled  Egyptian 
architecture.  This  was  instanced  by  the  temple 
of  Denderah,  which  was  not,  like  many  of  the 
older  temples  as  Karnak,  an  aggregate  increased 
by  the  wish  or  caprice  of  successive  monarchs, 
but  a complete  unity  conceived  by  the  architect, 
and  aa  in  the  case  of  the  design  of  Imhotep,  the 
only  Egyptian  artist  whose  name  has  survived, 
the  architect  of  the  pile  of  Edfoo  planned, 
and  carried  to  completion,  even,  as  in  this 
case,  in  a long  period  of  years.  Denderah 
is  arranged  in  a true  Platonic  system : not 
only  is  each  hall  and  chamber  apportioned 
to  its  proper  purpose,  but  the  sculptores  and 
inscriptions  show  us  the  gi’adual  initiation  of 
the  king  into  the  deepest  thoughts,  not  of  the 
Egyptian  religion,  but  of  Platonism.  He  begins 
merely  making  offerings  to  Hathor,  the  goddess 
of  beauty,  but  when  he  reaches  the  sanctuary  he 
worships  her  as  goodness,  beauty,  and  truth, — 
the  great  ideas  of  Plato, — and  we  see  in  this  the 
effect  of  the  teaching  that  each  human  soul 
before  it  came  to  earth  had  been  in  the  presence 
of  goodness,  beauty,  and  truth,  to  which  it 
must  ever  look  back  in  its  mortal  struggle  for 
immortality.  But  while  knowing  method  and 
form,  the  Egyptians  lacked  the  third  great 
quality  of  the  Greeks,  — elimination.  They 
could  not  cast  away  the  embarrassing  con- 
ditions of  their  hieratic  sculpture.  In 
painting  it  seems  that  by  lowering  the  tone, 
choosing  as  it  were  the  minor  key,  and 
by  subtle  juxtaposition,  they  succeeded  in 
obtaining  the  effect  of  mixed  colours ; but 
this  idea  is  yet  challenged,  and  needs  a careful 
inquiry.  Again  in  the  Ptolemaic  age  the 
artists  had  lost  the  strength  of  hand  which 
made  the  earlier  curves  so  true,  and  we  feel 
that  we  must  retranslate  the  outlines  of  the 
beautiful  capitals  by  the  older  principles  in 
order  truly  to  appreciate  what  the  Renaissance, 
had  it  bloomed  earlier,  might  have  been.  To 
understand  the  art  of  this  age  we  must  study 
these  capitals,  which  are  almost  endless  varia- 
tions of  the  old  bell-form  besides  new  types. 
Mr.  Poole  first  showed  the  columns  in  combina- 
tion at  Edfoo,  Esne,  Ombos,  and  Philse ; and 
then  commented  on  the  charming  drawings  of 
the  capitals  lent  him  by  Mr.  Phone  Spiers.  In  the 
columns  he  pointed  out  the  admirable  effect  of 
a treatment  already  noticed,  the  repetition  of 
different  modes  balancing  one  another.  The 
capitals  show  the  variety  of  plays  on  the 
bell  shape  (see  pi.  iv.,  figs.  9,  12,  10),  some- 
times developed  in  itself  when  it  becomee 
a lotus,  or  with  a floral  arabesque  covering 
its  main  forms,  which  may  be  the  true  parent 
of  the  Arab  floral  patterns.  The  ^acefnl 
and  simple  palm-tree  column  also  is  now 
used  (see  fig.  11).  The  Greeks  had  taken  the 
gift  of  the  Doric  shaft  from  Egypt.  They 
repaid  it  with  the  suggestions  of  the  Corin- 
thian (see  pi.  iv.,  figs.  9 and  12)  and  the  Ionic 
capitals  (10). 

Mr.  Poole  ended  with  his  fii’st  subject, — the 
Egyptian  house.  He  had  said  that  the  tomb 
was  developed  from  the  bouse.  The  oldest 
house  could  only  be  conjectured.  It  is  not 
until  1500  B.C.  that  we  find  a picture  or  model 
of  the  house  of  that  age.  Comparing  it  with 
the  modern  Egyptian  house  of  fifty  or  a hundred 
years  ago,  we  see  the  same  features,  the  portal, 
the  court,  the  lattice-work  windows,  the 
belvidere,  the  curious  standing  ventilators 
opening  to  the  north,  in  the  old  house  two 
being  represented  back  to  back,  to  show  that 
they  stood  one  behind  the  other.  Thus  Egyptian 
art  cannot  be  understood  unless  it  is  viewed  in 
its  whole  range  of  5,000  or  6,000  years. 


Borough  Engineership,  Dewsbury. — Mr» 

Horace  Hey,  of  the  city  surveyor’s  office,  Man- 
chester, has,  at  a meeting  of  the  Dewsbury 
Town  Council,  been  appointed  borough  engineer 
for  that  town.  There  were  102  applicants. 
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NEW  PREMISES,  CHURCH  GATES, 
SHEFFIELD. 

We  give  this  week  an  illustration  of  the 
above  new  premises  now  being  erected  at  the 
corner  of  High-street  and  the  parish  churcli- 
yard,  Sheffield,  for  Messrs.  Pawson  & Brailsford, 
the  well-known  printers,  lithographers,  and 
stationers.  The  site  is,  perhaps,  the  most  com- 
manding for  business  purposes  in  Sheffield,  and 
great  care  has  been  taken  to  utilise  every 
portion  of  the  somewhat  irregular  plan,  which 
we  append  to  our  illustration.  On  the  ground- 
Hoor  Messrs.  Pawson  & Brailsford’s  large  shop 
will  occupy  the  principal  corner  of  the  building, 
having  one  front  to  Church  Gates  and  another 
to  High-street.  There  are,  in  addition,  two 
sale-shops  fronting  to  High-street.  The  building 
has  six  floors,  including  the  basement,  which  is 
commodious,  dry,  and  well  lighted.  The 
principal  floors  are  laid  out  in  suites  for  offices 
for  solicitors,  accountants,  &c.,  which  are 
approached  from  East  Parade.  The  buildings 
are  constructed  with  Huddersfield  stone  and 
specially-made  bricks  from  Fareham,  Kent. 
The  roofs  are  covered  with  green  Westmore- 
land slate.  The  buildings  were  commenced 
last  July  by  Messrs.  G.  Longden  & Son,  con- 
tractors, and  it  is  anticipated  that  the  first 
portion  of  the  block  will  be  ready  for  occupa- 
tion about  Midsummer  next.  A portion  of  the 
site  is  at  present  occupied  by  Messrs.  Pawson 
& Brailsford  for  temporary  premises  j there- 
fore the  whole  design  cannot  be  carried  out 
until  their  new  shop  is  ready  for  occupation. 
The  electric  light  has,  we  are  informed,  been 
used  in  Sheffield  for  the  first  time  for  building 
purposes  by  the  contractors.  Messrs.  M.  B. 
Hadfield  & Son,  Corn  Exchange  Chambers, 
Sheffield,  are  the  architects,  and  the  Clerk  of 
tho  Works  is  Mr.  George  Webster.  The 
carving  has  been  entrusted  to  Mr.  Frank  Tory. 


THE  BISHOP’S  BRIDGE,  NORWICH. 

The  sketch  of  this  effective  piece  of  Medi- 
eval bridge-building  is  an  example  of  the  work 
sent  in  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Sankey,  who,  as  we  reported 
previously,  has  obtained  the  Pugin  Travelling 
Studentship  for  this  year.  It  is  a good  speci- 
men of  pen  sketching,  true  in  line,  and  free  in 
general  effect.  We  purpose  giving  one  or  two 
more  of  Mr.  Sankey’s  sketches  submitted  in 
the  same  competition. 


GARDENER’S  COTTAGE  AND  LODGE. 
The  views  of  these  two  small  buildings  are 
given  as  sketched  by  the  architect,  in  a free 
but  effective  manner.  Both  are  in  Ireland. 
The  gardener’s  cottage  is  at  Balrath  - Buiry, 
County  Meath,  and  was  built  for  Mr.  C.  A. 
Nicholson;  the  lodge  is  that  built  for  the  care- 
taker at  the  People’s  Park,  Bray,  County 
Wicklow,  for  Lord  Brabazon.  Both  are  pleasing 
examples  of  picturesque  cottage  architecture. 
They  are  designed  by  Messrs.  T.  N.  Deane  & 
Son,  of  Dublin. 


MARBLE  AND  MARBLE  MOSAIC.* 

Of  opaque  coloured  materials,  marble  is  the 
most  perfect,  and  it  has  also  the  merit  of 
having  the  widest  range  of  colour  of  any 
natural  substance.  Under  marble  I include  all 
opaque  stones  that  will  take  a polish,— lime- 
stones, dolomites,  soapstones,  porphyries,  and 
serpentines ; and  I use  the  term  opaque  in  its 
common  sense,  for  not  only  is  marble  trans- 
lucent, but  all  materials  are  when  cut  thiu 
enough. 

I have  seen  Faraday  produce  a beautiful 
green  colour  by  letting  light  pass  through  a thin 
film  of  gold  attached  to  colourless  glass.  Many 
of  you  have  probably  seen  the  windows  of  the 
cathedral  at  Torcello,  glazed  with  some  trans- 
lucent atone,  the  alabaster  windows  at  San 
Miniato,  not  to  speak  of  modern  windows 
glazed  with  Mexican  onyx.  What  was  the  lapis 
! specularis  or  spocularia  with  which  Roman  con- 
! servatories  were  glazed  ? Was  it  really  talc.Pf 
Mr.  Tadema  has  obtained  beautiful  and 
I surprising  effects  by  using  as  stained  glass  thin 
: films  of  marble. 

■ Marble,  being  one  of  nature’s  choice  pro- 

! ® lecture  by  Mr.  G,  Aitchiaon,  A.R.A,,  delirered 

o Academy  oa  Monday,  the  18th  mat. 

t See  Martial,  epigram  xiv.,  lib.  8. 


duccions,  has  many  merits ; it  is  strong,  hard, 
and  dense,  will  take  the  most  delicate  forms 
that  are  impossible  in  stone,  and  allow  of  this 
delicacy  being  seen.  Much  of  the  beauty  of 
Greek  work  arises  from  the  material  used  being 
marble  ; it  takes  a high  polish,  affords  tho  least 
footing  for  dust,  and  is  easily  cleaned ; it  is 
variously  and  beautifully  coloured,  and,  in  many 
cases,  its  colouring  has  the  highest  attributes 
of  nature’s  handiwork, — infinite  variety, — for 
though  we  call  one  marble  white  and  another 
black,  and  others  red,  yellow,  grey,  or  green,  it 
is  almost  always  possible  to  find  in  a large  slab 
a piece  of  the  opposite  or  contrasting  colour; 
in  black,  pure  white;  in  white,  pure  black; 
reds  in  the  greens,  purples  in  the  yellows, 
and  in  the  variegated  sorts  which  are  the  most 
common  and  more  nearly  convey  the  very 
notion  of  marble,  we  see  an  endless  variety  of 
tints  and  tones,  and  many  varieties  of  colour. 
For  this  reason  alone  the  use  of  marble  is 
always  the  simplest  means  of  getting  good 
coloured  effects ; for  nature  has  so  varied  its 
surface  with  vague  but  beautiful  forms, — has  so 
harmonised  the  colours,  tones,  and  tints, — has 
given  such  sudden  and  brilliant  surprises  in  the 
shape  of  contrasts,  flowers,  bands,  stripes, 
patches,  and  spots, — that  it  is  more  than  doubtful 
if  the  highest  human  skill  can  surpass  them  by 
painted  ornament  or  coloured  inlay.  The  lustre 
of  the  polish,  the  restrained  tone  of  coloor,  the 
calm  dignity  of  marble  when  used  in  large 
masses,  is  absolutely  unapproachable. 

Considering  that  there  are  forty  different 
coloured  marbles  in  the  quarries  at  Siena, 
ranging  from  white  to  black, — that  there  are 
marbles  in  every  division  of  the  world’s  surface, 
— that  iu  France  alone  about  600  have  been 
already  catalogued, — it  would  be  quite  impossible 
to  give  you  the  vaguest  idea  of  their  various 
merits  in  a lecture ; but  I may  well  dilate  on  a 
few  of  those  that  are  commonly  used  in  London, 
and  on  a few  exceptional  ones. 

First,  I may  mention  tho  imperial  purples. 
You  know  imperial  purple  was  of  four  kinds, — 
the  amethystine ; the  Tyrian,  of  the  colour  of 
clotted  blood  ; the  Hysginian,  or  puce ; and  the 
crimson. 

The  first  marbles  in  rank  are  the  purple 
Egyptian  porphyries,  which  are  truly  imperial 
from  their  fine  colour,  excessive  hardness,  and 
great  durability ; they  will,  moreover,  take  a 
polish  like  glass.  Both  purple  and  green 
Egyptian  porphyry  maybe  seen  on  Henry  III.’s 
tomb  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Lord  Leconfield  has  two  splendid  table-tops 
of  purple  porphyry,  formerly  in  Hamilton 
Palace.  The  altar-step  of  Lord  Ripon’s  Church 
is  of  it,  and  plenty  may  be  found  in  the  Roman 
churches.  In  St.  Mark’s  there  is  ranch,  mostly 
stolen  from  the  East  by  pious  Venetians. 

Still  more  splendid  in  colour  is  red  serpentine 
mottled  with  dark  green  and  black  and  flecked 
with  gold,  and  no  Imperial  robe  can  exceed  in 
spleudonr  the  dappled  blood-red  antique  breccia 
ofNumidia,  nor  the  Griotte  d’ltalie,  with  its 
white  veins  and  partridge  eyes.  The  Rosso 
Antico,  no  longer  antique  since  the  quarries 
have  been  found  in  Greece,  is  of  a deeper 
colour  than  the  robin’s  breast,  and  looks  as  if 
light  fingers  had  touched  it  here  and  there 
before  the  colour  was  dry;  Languedoc,  of  a still 
more  vivid  red,  powdered  with  flames  of  white ; 
the  Greek  red,  with  fragments  of  pink  and 
yellow  embedded  in  it  j the  Cork  red,  speckled 
with  white ; the  dusky  red  and  grey  of  rouge 
royal ; and  red  Devonshire.  After  these  come 
the  soft-coloured  mottled  yellowish-pink  of 
Emperor’s  red  and  Verona;  the  deeper  pink  of 
St.  Juan  fretted  with  pinkish  white;  the 
brilliant  Devonshire  spa  mottled  with  violet 
pink  or  brownish  red ; and  the  red-veined 
alabasters,  of  which  the  much-coveted  alleys  of 
our  boyhood  were  made ; but  much  more 
splendid  alabaster  is  to  be  found  in  the  English 
quarries,  tinted  with  purple,  not  to  speak  of  the 
pink  granites  and  porphyries. 

For  yellows  we  have  the  lordly  Siena,  with 
its  deep  orange  ground  streaked  with  purple, 
veined  with  black,  and  here  and  there  spotted 
with  white ; the  pure  yellow  of  Giallo  Antico ; 
the  pale  yellow  of  the  Ivorio  Antico  of 
Numidia;  the  yellow  Egyptian  alabaster,  vrith 
its  eddying  veins  of  white;  Brocatello,  which 
you  may  class  with  yellow  or  red,  as  in  its  fine 
brocade  one  or  the  other  colour  predominates; 
and  the  Rose  du  Var,  light  tawny  yellow,  with 
red  marks. 

Nearly  approaching  the ‘yellows  are  some  of 
the  tawny  marbles  of  Numidia,  almost  like 
skins  of  lions,  glorified. 


Of  all  tho  greens,  some  of  the  five  Verd 
Antichi  are  the  most  splendid  and  the  noblest 
Corsi  names  them  the  clear,  the  dark,  the  grey 
flowered,  the  small  flowered,  and  the  emerald. 

We  may  see  the  dull  sort  iu  inlays  on  chimney- 
pieces  of  the  last  century,  aud  it  harmonises 
more  admirably  with  the  creamy  white  of  old 
statuary  than  any  other  inlay  I have  seen. 

Perhaps  the  most  superb  of  all  is  the  one 
that  looks  like  a field  of  emerald  through  which 
meander  streams  of  milk  white,  a mere  streak 
in  some  places,  mixing  with  the  green,  inclosing 
small  black  lines  and  fragments,  and  spreading 
oat  into  wide  lakes  with  minute  veins  of  the 
green  passing  them,  and  the  whole  taking  a 
gem-like  polish.  A table-top  of  this  may  be 
seen  at  Dorchester  House. 

Next  to  these  come  Genoa  green,  that  looks 
like  a black  delta  marbled  by  a thin  snow-filled 
valley,  cut  through  by  pale  green  rivers  full  of 
black  fragmeuts  ; Greek  green  from  Laconia,  and 
the  dark  green  Vert  de  Corse,  Vert  Maurin 
intersected  in  every  direction  with  light  green 
veins ; the  Campan  Vert,  like  pinkish  white 
almonds  embedded  in  pistachio  paste ; the  Cam- 
pan  melange,  of  a full  green  streaked  with  red 
and  flowered  with  white ; the  Cipollino,  like  a 
slice  of  green  onion,  though  its  name  is  said  to 
be  given  from  its  smelling  like  an  onion  in.  the 
working ; the  Irish  green,  that  varies  from  bold 
eddying  streaks  of  dark  grey,  like  Tartar  clouds, 
to  the  pale  yellow  of  spring  leaves  on  trees  in 
a water  meadow,  here  and  there  interspersed 
with  translucent  spots  of  dark  green,  like  sea- 
weed seen  through  pools  (fine  specimens  of  the 
pale  yellow  green  may  be  seen  at  the  Geological 
Museum) ; the  cool  green  marble  of  Anglesea, 
spotted  with  black  and  brindled  with  white ; 
the  green  Egyptian  and  Irish  porphyries  ; green 
serpentines,  of  which  the  dark  bands  on  Italian 
buildings  are  made;  the  grey  green  and  purple 
Purbeck  and  Petworth  marbles,  of  which  so 
many  of  the  shafts  in  our  Gothic  cathedrals  are 
made. 

For  white  we  have  Carrara,  Parian,  and 
Pentelic,  the  blue-white  Sicilian  from  Carrara 
too,  but  called  Sicilian  because  it  was  first 
brought  to  England  by  the  good  ship  Sicilia; 
the  white  granites,  aud  snow-white  alabaster, 
the  pale  and  the  deep-veined  white  marble,  the 
white  pavonazzo  and  pavonezzetto,  with  purple 
veins  and  the  peach-blossom,  the  three  latter 
fit  for  a princess’s  boudoir. 

For  black,  Nero  Antico,  Irish  black,  Belgian 
black,  English  black,  black  basalt,  and  black 
granite,  though  this  latter  is  grey. 

For  greys,  the  grey  granites,  dove,  Belgian 
grey,  the  lovely  pale  grey  Bardilla,  with  its 
network  of  darker  veins  and  black  rivulets,  and 
blue  imperial. 

For  black  and  white  we  have  Hachette  and 
Grand  Antique.  A shaft  of  the  latter  still  shows 
one  bit,  finely  polished  by  the  shoulders  of  the 
faithful,  in  a doorway  at  St.  Mark’s;  Belgian 
blue,  and  Nero  de  Seravezza,  both  veined  with 
white. 

But  perhaps  the  most  splendid  marbles  are 
those  which  can  be  put  into  no  category  of  colour, 
the  different  sorts  of  variegated  breccias,  and,  if 
you  will  allow  the  word,  bigaroon  marbles,  the 
pale  fawn-coloured  Casorta,  diapered  with  crim- 
son patches,  sometimes  small  like  vine-leaves, 
with  creamy -white  stalks  aud  tendrils,  and 
sometimes  in  masses  as  big  as  your  head,  nearly 
resembling  the  false  jaspers.  The  violet  breccias 
from  Rondono,  with  large  round  patches  of 
purple,  red,  grey,  and  yellowish  white,  bound 
with  dark-grey  and  black  veins  ; the  breccia  of 
Palermo  in  which  fragments  of  white,  dark- 
grey,  and  pale  yellow  are  embedded  in  a morone 
cement ; the  gorgeous  antique  breccias  of 
Africa,  where  largo  masses  of  black,  bluish 
grey,  and  flesh  colour  are  joined  by  large  veins 
of  blood  red  and  jet  black;  the  grey  Sarran- 
colin  veined  with  rod ; the  dark  brown  breccia 
of  Belgium  with  black  patches  and  red  spots ; 
the  breccias  of  Septimius  Bassns,  of  one  of 
which  the  late  W.  Burges  had  a frustum.  And 
all  the  antique  breccias  of  Numidia ; the 
Egyptian  breccia,  in  which  green  and  purple 
pebbles  of  porphyry  start  out  from  a golden 
ground,  to  be  seen  at  St.  Vitale,  Ravenna,  at  the 
Campo  Santa,  Pisa,  and  as  slabs  on  Louis 
Quatorze  furniture  ; yellowish  white  jasper  , 
with  flaming  bands  of  red  purple  and  yellow 
across  them ; the  red  and  white  striped  African 
serpentines  of  inky  blackness  spotted  with  pink, 
and  others  like  a serpent’s  hack,  olive,  green,  and 
creamy  white ; deep  flesh-coloured,  steel  grey, 
red,  crimaou,pink,  green,  and  black  porphyries  ; 
white  serpentine,  with  black  spots  like  black 
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peas  on  a table-cloth,  and  tbe  deep  brown  and 
white  Californian  spa. 

From  these  I have  omitted  the  gems  and 
precioQS  stones,  lapis  lazuli  and  malachite,  coral, 
onyx,  agate,  real  jasper,  chalcedony,  and  blood- 
stone, rock  crystal  and  cornelian, — all  of  which 
may  be  found  used  in  the  altar-pieces  abroad  ; 
and  let  me  say  that  the  Mexican  onyx  is  as 
lovely  in  Mr.  Taderaa’s  ■windows  as  it  is  livid 
on  a wall. 

Thanks  to  II  Cavaliere  Giovatii  Battista  we 
can  see  at  the  Natural  History  Museum  many 
of  the  famed  marbles  of  Numidia,  and  at  the 
Geological  Museum  Corsi’s  slab,  containing 
1,012  specimens  of  antique  marbles. 

We  want  a Marble  Museum,  where  we  can 
find  largo  polished  specimens  of  all  tbe  known 
marbles  in  the  world,  so  that  when  our  people 
have  shaken  off  their  apathy  for  beauty  we  may 
see  the  riches  we  have  to  deal  with.  Supposing 
the  building  provided,  it  would  cost  but  a trifle 
to  form  the  collection.  Every  civilised  country 
would  be  pleased  to  exchange  polished  speci- 
mens of  their  own  marbles  for  ours. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  a people  fond  of 
stately  magnificence,  like  the  Romans,  should 
have  been  so  passionately  fond  of  marble  that 
the  whole  world  was  ransacked  for  the  finer 
varieties,  that  the  emperors  should  have  taken 
some  quarries  under  their  special  protection,  and 
have  almost  restricted  their  products  to  Imperial 
use  ; that  when  a new  and  beautiful  marble  was 
found,  a specimen  should  have  been  set  up  in 
the  Forum  and  greeted  by  the  people  as  with 
a triumph ; nor  that  vast  sums  should  have 
been  lavished  on  the  purchase  of  a single 
column.  What  does  strike  one  as  surprising  is 
the  utter  insensibility  to  the  beauty  sf  marble 
that  the  English  have  sho-wn.  We  may  say  that 
till  quite  lately  the  use  of  marble,  beyond 
statuary,  has  been  restricted  to  hall-floors, 
chimney-pieces,  and  the  tops  of  wash-hand 
stands,  if  we  except  a few  monumental  slabs. 

Most  marbles  lose  their  due  effect  when  not 
used  in  masses.  Their  restrained  tones  har- 
monise with  their  own  varieties;  but  when  they 
are  in  small  pieces  they  are  obliterated  by  the 
general  tone  of  folly-coloured  rooms.  This  may 
be  particularly  noticed  in  the  case  of  chimney- 
pieces,  and  has  greatly  tended  to  the  frequent 
use  of  white,  which  truly  attracts  the  eye,  but 
destroys  the  harmony  of  the  whole  room  ; still, 
if  the  room  be  white,  or  some  very  light  tone  of 
colour,  the  richer  coloured  marbles  may  be  used 
effectively  as  jewels.  Polished  marble  harmo- 
nises badly  with  a rough  or  dusty  quality,  such 
as  that  of  distemper  or  fresco,  brick,  and  stone, 
but  goes  well  with  glazed  tiles,  burnished  metal, 
polished  woodwork,  glass  mosaic,  and  with  the 
richer  qualities  of  oil-painting.  Even  when 
using  the  fuller  coloured  marbles  of  one  tone 
much  moulding  or  ornament  is  thrown  away, 
and  it  is  positively  ludicrous  to  use  these  when 
the  marbles  are  richly  variegated  and  of  large 
figure. 

I may  here  mention  that  though  marble  is 
One  of  the  hardest  materials  it  is  also  one  of 
the  most  treacherous,  and  that  almost  all  varie- 
gated and  flowered  marbles  are  full  of  flaws, 
cracks,  vents,  and  veins  and  sand-holes;  this 
does  not  much  matter  when  the  marble  is  used 
for  casing  or  for  columns  that  carry  no  weight 
but  when  we  build  monumentally,  discard  iron 
and  lath  and  plaster,  and  let  our  columns  carry 
arches,  vaults,  and  domes,  no  column 
should  be  used  without  careful  examination  and 
subsequent  testing  by  the  press.* 


THE  VENTILATION  OF  THEATRES.* 

IWRKES  MVSEVM  OF  HYGIEXE. 

Axother  advantage  of  the  plenum  system  I 
am  advocating, — that  depends  upon  an  ample 
supply  of  air  forced  in  rather  than  upon  means 
of  exhausting  the  vitiated  air, — is  that  all  those 
ugly  cowls,  which  you  must  have  noticed  are 
my  special  bi-tes  noires  become  needless.  A tax 
ought  to  be  put  upon  every  such  excrescence 
in  proportion  to  its  size  and  unsightliness; 
and  this  tax  should  be  quite  prohibitive  of  all 
such  monstrosities  as  those  that  disfigure  the 
roof  of  St.  James’s  Hall,  and  make  London  a 
laughing-stock  to  foreigners,  wlio  pay  a little 
more  atiention  to  the  beauty  and  skyline  of 
their  streets  than  we  do  to  ours.  We  should 
then  see  the  last  of  those  metal  pipes  which 
obtrude  from  our  roofs,  looking  as  if  they  had 
sore  throats  wrapped  round  with  comfortless 
“comforters,”  and  which,  in  pretty  little  models, 
seem  sometimes  to  extract  air  with  marvellous 
ease,  but  which  somehow  generally  fail  to  do  so 
when  most  needed,  ns,  for  instance,  when  there 
is  no  wind  to  blow,  or  when  it  may  happen  to 
blow  alittle  too  hard. 

The  system  is  applicable,  at  moderate  coat, 
to  old  theatres,  as  well  as  to  new  ones,  and,  of 
course,  it  is  our  oldest  theatres  that  stand  most 
in  need  of  being  ventilated,  since  most  of  them 
are  but  death-traps  to  all  concerned  with  them, 
— audience  and  actors  and  supernumeraries.  It 
would,  perhaps,  be  invidious  in  me,  who,  as  an 
architect,  cannot  have  any  interest  whatever  in 
any  of  the  numerous  patent  and  other  inven- 
tions for  ventilating  appliances  which  are  offered 
to  the  public,  to  specify  which  of  them  I should 
particularly  recommend. 

I am  not  able  to  speak  much  from  personal 
experience  as  to  the  condition  of  theatres  on  tho 
Continent,  in  regard  to  their  ventilation,  but  I 
think  it  may  bo  assumed  that  the  general  ei- 
)erience  there  is  much  on  a par  with  that  here, 
'n  the  Builder  (a  journal  which  has  always 
been  a strenuous  advocate  for  sanitary  reforms) 
for  Sept.  22,  1883,  tho  following  statement 
appeared  : — 

As  for  the  matter  of  ventilation,  that  also 
requires,  in  tho  interests  of  tho  public,  most  earnest 


The  New  Pauper  Lunatic  Asylum, 
ZSzeter. — The  Town  Council  met  on  tbe  13th, 
and  decided  to  accept  the  tender  of  Messrs. 

&Co.,  of  Chudleigh,  near  Exeter,  for  the 
terra-cotta.  The  amount  was  3,523i.  There 
were  six  other  tenders,  which  ran 


Jenniogs £6,563  3 3 

Johnson  & Co., Ditchling  6,239  15  0 


J.  C.  Edwards,  Euahon 4,491  9 

Hathern  Station  Co,,  Loughborough  3,625  16 
Doulton  & Co.,  Lambeth  3,525 


the  eighty  applicants  for  the  post  of  clerk 
of  works  (salary  3i.  3s.)  Mr.  D.  H.  Green,  of 
Shrewsbury,  was  selected.  The  names  of  Coun- 
cillors Harry  Hems  and  George  Packham  were 
also  added  to  the  Building  Committee.  The 
general  contractor  is  W.  H.  Phillips,  of  Exeter. 
His  price  is  5G,200L  The  architect  is  Mr.  R.  S. 
Wilkinson,  of  Furnival’s  Inn,  London.  Mr.  Wil- 
kinson is  the  son  of  the  present  Mayor  of  Exeter. 


• Mr.  Aitebison  thanked  Messrs.  Boueneau,  Burke  &, 
Co..  Messrs.  White  & Sons,  aod  Mr.  Robinson  for  the  loan 
of  fine  specimens  of  marbles  to  illustrate  his  lecture. 


consideration.  There  at  least  we  have  but  little  to 
learn  from  our  Continental  neighbours,  who  suffer 
in  their  theatres  quite  as  much  as  we  do  in  ours. 
The  day  that  the  last  grand  chandelier  shall  have 
disappeared  from  our  theatres  will  be  a meraoraVde 
one  in  tbe  history  of  the  stage.  Then  at  length  a 
visit  to  the  theatre  will  cease  to  be  what  it,  at 
present,  too  often  proves, — a singularly  uncomfort- 
able mode  of  enjoying  one  of  tho  most  instructive 
of  all  pleasurable  relaxations.” 

We  may,  I think,  turn  with  greater  advantage 
to  consider  tbe  attempts  that  have  been  made 
in  America,  where,  necessarily,  from  its  climatic 
extremes,  the  subject  of  ventilation  has  been 
much  considered.  This  has  been  described  in 
a paper  by  Mr.  Arthur  J.  Gale  upon  American 
architecture,  published  in  the  Transactions  of 
tbe  Institute  of  British  Architects  for  1882-83. 
These  seem  to  show  that  ventilation  upon,  as 
far  as  I can  judge,  the  identical  general 
principles  that  I have  laid  down,  has  been 
successfully  carried  out  in  tbe  Madison-square 
Theatre  in  New  York.  Mr.  Gale  says  that  this 
is  not  a very  large,  but  a very  successful  house. 
He  then  describes  it  as  follows  : — 


The  fresh-air  inlet  is  by  a descending  flue,  6 ft. 
square,  lined  with  wood,  in  which  is  a conical  cloth 
bag,  40  ft.  deep,  to  filter  the  air,  which  afterwards 
passes  over  ice  in  summer,  four  tons  being  used  each 
night,  two  tons  before  and  two  after  the  air  passes 
the  fan  at  the  bottom  of  the  inlet-shaft ; this  fan 
forces  the  air  into  a brick  duct,  from  which  sheet- 
iron  pipes  lead  it  into  four  brick  casings  surrounding 
steam  radiators  that  supply  tho  required  heat  in 
winter.  This  fresh  air,  so  regulated  in  tempera- 
ture, is  conveyed  by  4-in.  tin  circular  pipes  to  the 
four  sections  of  ninety  seats  each,  in  the  auditorium. 
Other  special  ducts  supply  additional  cooled  air, 
when  needed,  to  other  parts  of  the  building.  All  the 
gaslights  are  encased  in  glass,  and  have  ventilating 
shafts.  By  these  and  other  exhaust-shafts  the 
vitiated  air  is  drawn  off  from  various  parts  of  the 
building  by  means  of  another  fan  in  the  roof.  The 
footlights  are  ventilated  by  the  same  means.  Tests 
have  proved  the  ease  with  which  the  system  can  be 
worked,  and  the  excellent  results  which  have  been 
attained  by  it.  The  temperature,  on  one  occasion 
at  9.30  p.m.,  was,  outside,  85®  Fahr.;  in  the  delivery, 
just  beyond  the  ice,  70°;  and  at  the  main  outlet,  86°. 

Having  now  cited  this  record  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  a theatre  has  been  successfully 
treated,  I need  say  no  more  in  support  of  tbe 


general  principles  that  I have  advocated.  As  to 
the  special  appliances  which  are  required  to 
carry  them  out  in  practice,  they  must  neces- 
sarily vary  according  to  circumstances.  I shall 
conclude,  therefore,  with  the  recommendation 
to  managers  to  give  the  thoroughpieniim  system 
proposed  a fair  trial,  and  not  to  be  content  with 
half  measures,  and  to  be  cautious  not  to  allow 
themselves  to  be  led,  or  rather  misled,  by  the 
specious  advertisements  of  patentees  of  par- 
ticular appliances,  the  value  of  which,  if  any, 
depends  entirely  upon  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  employed.  In  all  cases  they  would  be  wiser 
to  place  this  class  of  work  into  the  hands  of  a 
professional  man  in  whom  they  have  confidence 
and  whose  reputation  would  depend  upon  the 
success  of  the  result  as  a whole,  and  who,  of 
course,  has  no  interest  whatever  in  anything 
that  would  form  merely  part  of  the  details  of 
the  general  arrangement. 

Since  the  foregoing  was  written  my  attention 
has  been  called  to  a description  cf  another 
American  example,  that  of  the  ventilation  and 
warming  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera-house  of 
New  York,  given  in  the  Sanitary  Engineer  paper 
of  that  city  for  December  6th  of  last  year.  The 
system  adopted  seems  to  be  exactly  what  I 
have  recommended,  and  to  have  been  designed 
and  carried  out  by  the  architect,  Mr.  J.  Cleve- 
land Cady,  and  the  ventilating  engineer,  Mr. 
Frederic  Tudor.  The  principle  involved  is 
stated  to  be  that  of  “ plenum  ventilation,” 
the  object  being  to  have  an  excess  of  air 
entering  the  building  to  that  which  is  leaving 
it  by  the  regularly-provided  foul-air  outlets, 
the  result  of  which  is  to  have  a pressure  within 
the  building  slightly  in  excess  of  that  of  the  air 
without  the  -walls,  so  as  to  insure  an  outward 
current  through  crevices  of  doors  and  windows 
or  accidental  openings.  To  accomplish  this  in 
a practical  manner  a blowing-engine  is  used, 
and  the  supply  of  air  is  almost  unlimited.  There 
is  a principal  controlling  valve  to  the  ventilation 
in  the  centre  of  the  dome-shaped  ceiling  of 
the  auditorium.  By  the  adjustment  of  this 
the  pressure  within  the  house  is  regulated, 
and  the  condition  of  plenum  maintained  under 
varying  conditions  of  the  speed  of  the  fan. 

In  the  Prince’s  Theatre,  recently  opened  and 
built  by  Mr.  Phipps,  as  at  the  Savoy,  the  base- 
ment, the  most  difficult  portion  of  a building  to 
ventilate,  has  been  efficiently  ventilated  and 
warmed  by  the  “uEolus  Water- Spray  Company.” 
This  system  affords  ample  power  to  com- 
pletely warm  and  ventilate  any  building,  and 
no  doubt  there  are  others  that  can  accomplish 
the  same  end.  It  remains  for  architects  and 
their  employers  to  make  proper  use  of  the 
means  now  placed  at  their  command. 

The  comfort  and  health  of  tbe  actors  and 
employes  at  theatres  would,  no  doubt,  be  very 
greatly  enhanced  if  in  their  dressing-rooms, 
which,  as  a rule,  are  wholly  neglected,  and 
consequently  in  a parlous  condition,  a few  simple 
precautions  were  taken,  such  as,  indeed,  should 
be  adopted  in  rooms  of  all  buildings.  These  are 
the  provision  of  a supply  of  fresh  air  to  every 
fireplace  or  stove,  and  the  extraction  of  the  foul 
air  from  the  separate  rooms  by  outlet  venti- 
lators into  the  smoke  flues.  There  are  numerous 
excellent  appliances  for  this  purpose  in  the 
market,  such  as  Boyd’s,  Shillito’s,  and  other 
ventilating-grates  now  generally  used  in  school- 
buildings. 

There  are  plenty  of  admirable  appliances  in 
this  Museum  and  elsewhere  for  the  construction 
cf  the  several  parts  of  buildings  and  for  the 
consumption  and  extraction  of  smoke,  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  public  generally  does  not 
recognise  their  utility,  which  I think  arises  from 
the  isolated  manner  in  which  they  are  separately 
brought  into  notice.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  tbe 
forthcoming  Health  Exhibition  at  South  Xen- 
sington  this  may  be  remedied.  I may  say  that 
I am  taking  steps  myself  to  give  practical 
outcome  to  the  opinions  I have  myself  formed 
on  some  of  these  subjects  by  the  assistance 
which  has  been  kindly  offered  me  by  a firm 
(Messrs.  Belham,  of  155,  Buckingham  Palace- 
road),  and  I hope  to  be  able  to  show  that  such 
practical  requirements  may  be  provided  for 
without  such  an  absolute  sacrifice  of  tbe  artistic, 
as  wo  have  become  unfortunately  too  accustomed 
to,  by  the  multifarious  cowls  which  now  dis-i 
figure  the  majority  of  our  buildings. 


• A paper  read  bv  Mr.  J.  P.  Seddon,  F.E.I.B.A.,  at  the 
Parkes  Museum  o'f  Hvsiene,  Margaret-street,  Regent- 
street,  OD  Tuesday,  Feb.’  12.  See  p.  325,  ante. 


In  the  discussion  that  followed  the  reading; 
of  the  paper, 

The  Chairman  (Mr.  George  Godwin,  F.R.S.) 
said  the  question  of  the  ventilation  of  theatres 
j was  a very  important  one,  as  every  person  in 
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the  room  would  admit,  and  therefore  they 
were  all  obliged  to  Mr.  Seddon,  whether  they 
agreed  with  all  he  had  said  or  not,  for  having 
brought  it  forward.  He  would  have  liked  to 
eee  some  few  managers  and  some  few  actors 
present,  as  they  might  have  given  the  meeting 
the  benefit  of  suggestions  on  the  subject.  It 
•was  not  an  easy  one  to  treat.  When  the 
Opera-house  in  Paris  was  commenced,  a Com* 
tnission  was  appointed  consisting  of  General 
Morin  and  the  best  men  who  had  studied  ven- 
tilation, to  decide  how  the  question  should  be 
dealt  with,  but  after  sitting  for  a long  time 
the  Commission  broke  up  in  despair,  aad  it  was 
left  to  Monsieur  Gamier,  the  architect,  and 
one  engineer,  to  carry  the  matter  through,  and 
they  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  little  was 
to  be  done,  except  to  open  some  large  windows 
now  and  then  ; and,  unfortunately,  that  was 
• just  what  most  of  our  managers  of  theatres 
did.  He  was  unable  to  agree  with  Mr.  Seddon 
that  the  new  theatres  in  London  were  an  im- 
provement upon  the  old  ones  in  this  respect, 
for  some  of  them  were  abominable  (there 
■was  no  other  word  for  it).  They  committed 
murder.  On  the  night  of  the  opening  of  the 
Comedy,  for  instance,  an  acquaintance  of  his 
attended,  and  was  in  bed  a month  after 
with  lumbago.  At  Covent  Garden  Theatre, 
■during  the  pantomime,  when  the  curtain  was 
up,  there  was  not  a draught  merely,  but  a high 
wind ; and  it  would  be  impossible  to  say  how 
many  persons  every  night  went  away  from 
the  theatres  with  colds.  In  the  dress  circle  of 
Drury  Lane  Theatre  the  end  door  was  always 
open,  and  the  attendants  did  not  care  for  any 
observations  made  about  it.  That  these  ar- 
rangements produced  illness  there  could  be  no 
doubt.  It  was  not  pleasant  to  speak  about 
these  things,  but  the  time  had  come  when 
«ome  one  must  speak  about  them.  The  new 
theatres  were  built  with  the  back  of  the  dress- 
circle  towards  the  street,  and  when  the  street 
doors  were  opened  the  cold  air  passed  through 
the  dress-circle  and  other  parts,  and  caused 
great  mischief.  He  was  afraid  architects  did 
not  devote  sufficient  attention  to  this  matter. 
They  seldom  or  never  attempted  to  warm  the 
air  even  in  the  simplest  way,  as  it  might  be 
warmed,  before  entering  tho  theatre.  Mr. 
Rice  some  years  ago  introduced  fireplaces  here 
and  there,  and  in  the  staircases,  with  a view 
to  produce  some  little  amelioration;  but  they 
were  utterly  useless,  owing  to  the  unsuitable 
construction  of  tho  stoves.  The  better  plan 
would  be  to  make  some  provision  for  ventila- 
tion in  the  lower  part  of  the  bouse  before  the 
theatre  had  been  completed.  He  was  sure  that 
something  might  be  done, — in  fact,  something 
would  be  done,  if  managers  were  wise,  because 
steady-going  play-goers  were  gradually  being 
driven  away  from  the  theatres  more  by  draughts 
than  by  bad  air.  The  plenum  system  which 
Mr.  Seddon  has  spoken  about  would  be  exces- 
sively difficult  even  when  constructed  ab  inilio. 
"Whether  the  electric  light  might  enable  the 
managers  to  lessen  the  draughts  he  did  not 
know,  but,  at  any  rate,  managers  might  devote 
attention  to  that  subject.  In  so  well-conducted 
j a theatre  as  the  Gaiety,  in  the  upper  boxes,  there 
were  windows  which  were  opened  at  intervals,  no 
matter  what  the  temperature  might  he,  by  the 
attendants,  who  had  their  instructions  to  do  so 
and  could  exercise  no  discretion.  An  enormous 
amount  of  annoyance  was  thus  caused,  and,  so 
far  as  he  knew,  there  was  no  attempt  whatever 
made  in  front  of  the  h mse  in  any  theatre  in 
London  to  avoid  these  dreadful  draughts.  Bad 
air  was  bad  enough,  and  he  had  done  his  best  to 
show  that  during  the  greater  part  of  his  life, 
but  it  was  not  so  quickly  bad  as  draughts.  They 
might  have  met  with  the  Hindoo  saying  that  a 
draught  was  a serpent.  The  Hindoo  knew  well 
what  a draught  could  do.  There  was  a saying 
among  English  people  about  draughts : — 
“If  you  get  the  ■\vind  through  a hole,  Make 
your  will  and  mind  your  soul.”  But  bad 
air  did  not  act  so  quickly,  though  it  was  bad 
enough.  Our  theatres  as  a rule, — and  espe- 
cially our  new  theatres, — were  positively  a 
disgrace.  He  did  not  wish  to  say  a word 
against  the  able  architects  who  had  constructed 
them.  They  could  not  help  it  because  they 
were  tied  down  to  spend  only  a certain  amount  of 
money,  and  limited  by  a little  slip  of  land,  often 
between  two  other  houses,  in  which  they  had 
I to  place  the  theatre,  and  they  had  to  do  the 
I best  they  could  ; but,  in  many  respects,  instead 
1 of  being  better  than  the  old  theatres  they  none 
' of  them  approached  Drury-lane  Theatre;  they 
f appeared  to  be  built  only  as  a means  of  invest- 


ment,— something  which  would  bring  so  much 
money  to  the  managers  and  actors, — for  there 
never  were  such  times  as  the  present  for  lucky 
managers  and  clever  actors.  In  consequence 
they  had  got  this  notion  into  their  heads, — more 
than  one  had  told  him  so, — that  if  it  was  a very 
good  piece  the  public  would  come  and  be  killed  ; 
and  if  It  was  not  a good  piece,  however  w’ell 
they  might  ventilate  and  arrange  the  theatre, 
the  public  would  not  come  at  all.  Therefore, 
it  was  time  the  public  should  look  to  them- 
selves. Some  were  present  who  some  years 
ago  endeavoured  to  obtain  for  London  one 
theatre  at  least  which  should  not  be  wholly 
regulated  by  the  prevailing  popular  opinion, 
and  they  hoped  some  day  that  that  effort  would 
have  effect,  and  that  they  might  have  for  the 
exhibition  of  their  classical  drama, — the  finest 
and  grandest  drama,  perhaps,  of  any  country, — 
a theatre  in  which  these  deadly  draughts  might 
be  prevented.  He  would  ask  the  meeting  to 
pass  a vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Seddon,  and  he 
trusted  his  excellent  paper  would  lead  to  the 
matter  being  considered  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Hermann  Vezin  agreed  that  there  wonld 
be  some  difficulty  in  carrying  out  tho  plenum 
system,  unles.s  the  machinery  could  be  put  on 
the  roof,  because  the  theatres,  as  a rule,  were 
so  small.  The  description  given  of  the  Madison- 
square  Theatre  iu  New  York  implied  a larger 
space  than  the  London  theatres  possessed.  At 
one  time  he  constantly  nrged  upon  managers 
of  theatres  the  importance  of  ventilation, 
until  at  last  they  all  told  him  it  was  a 
craze  he  had.  He  had  that  afternoon  been  to 
the  Lyceum  Theatre,  and  had  come  away 
with  a headache,  and  probably  most  of  the 
2,000  people  there  had  done  the  same.  A 
remedy  might  be  found,  be  thought,  at  com- 
paratively small  cost.  There  was  a certain 
amount  of  truth  in  what  had  been  said  by  the 
chairman,  that  the  public  “would  go  to  the 
theatre  and  be  killed,’’  if  there  was  an  attrac- 
tive piece  ; but  he  believed  if  the  theatres  were 
well  ventilated,  the  public  would  go  in  larger 
numbers  even  to  see  a moderately  good  piece. 
He  seconded  the  vote  of  thanks. 

Mr.  Hebb  said  that  the  plenum  system  had 
already  been  applied  in  one  or  two  instances, — 
in  one  case  to  a theatre, — and  had  not  been 
successful.  It  might  be  urged  that  in  the  case 
of  a theatre  the  plan  of  the  building  was  ex- 
ceptional; but  he  had  known  the  system  tried 
in  several  largo  buildings,  and  the  verdict  was 
adverse.  There  seemed  to  him  to  be  more 
chance  of  success  in  the  natural  system  of  admit- 
ting fresh  air  by  conduits,  and  leading  it  to 
some  large  receptacle  where  it  could  bowarmed, 
and  then  diffused  by  means  of  pedestals  placed 
in  convenient  positions.  The  difficulty  in  regard 
to  theatres  was  that  they  had  to  deal  with 
several  tiers  ; but  that  was  one  that  might  bo 
got  over  by  the  natural  diffusion  of  air  brought 
into  the  building,  and  allowing  the  vitiated  a.r 
to  escape  by  means  of  the  central  gas-burners 
or  other  openings  if  they  were  required.  But 
the  first  thing  to  consider  was  whether  the 
public  wanted  such  ventilation.  He  rather 
fancied  they  did  not,  or  they  would  have  cried 
out  for  it  long  ago.  The  foreign  theatres  were 
no  better  than  the  London  ones  in  regard  to 
ventilation,  because  the  legislation  was  permis- 
sive ; and  the  majority  of  the  managers  were 
content  to  warm  and  ventilate  their  theatres  by 
means  of  the  bodies  of  their  audience.  Such  a 
system  was,  of  course,  disgraceful.  Some  twenty 
years  ago  it  was  resolved  to  apply  scientific 
principles  to  the  ventilation  of  the  two  theatres 
on  the  Place  de  Chitelet  in  Paris,  but  after  a 
time  it  was  found  to  bo  unsuccessful  and  was 
discontinued.  In  one  of  those  theatres  the  cost 
was  5L  per  seat  and  in  the  other  21.  per  seat. 
No  manager  could  be  expected  to  incur  so  large 
a cost  of  his  own  accord,  and  therefore  if  the 
public  required  it  they  would  have  to  insist 
upon  it  being  done. 

Dr.  G.  "V".  Poore  suggested  that  in  our  climate 
the  natural  means  of  admitting  air  would,  for 
the  most  part  of  the  year,  be  sufficient;  bnt  in 
the  modern  theatre  there  was  no  place  arranged 
for  the  admission  of  the  air.  It  might,  how- 
ever, be  admitted  to  the  corridors  outside  the 
dress-circle  where  it  would  get  warmed,  and 
might  thence  be  admitted  through  Sheringham 
valves  to  the  dross-circle  itself.  He  would  like 
to  hear  the  experience  of  actors  of  the  effect 
on  them  of  non-ventilation,  and  the  effect  it 
had  on  the  voice.  The  cause  of  failure  in  our 
singers  he  believed  to  be  duo  more  to  foul  air 
than  to  draughts.  People  caught  cold  not  so 
much  through  draughts  as  from  being  prepared 


to  catch  cold  by  sitting  in  foul  air  for  hours 
before  they  came  into  the  draught.  He  thought 
the  ventilation  of  theatres  might  be  improved 
if  managers  would  go  to  the  expense  of  knock- 
ing out  a few  bricks  from  the  walls. 

Mr.  Liggins  said  he  had  never  been  in  a 
worse  theatre  than  that  in  Madison-square, 
New  York.  In  the  two  theatres  on  the  Place 
de  Chatelet  in  Paris,  there  was  no  attempt  at 
ventilation.  In  the  Paris  Opera-house  the 
ventilation  never  reached  the  audience,  and  he 
had  made  up  his  mind  never  to  enter  it  again. 
He  had  been  twice  to  the  Savoy  Theatre,  but 
should  have  gone  twelve  times  if  it  bad  been 
better  ventilated.  All  the  modem  theatres  in 
London  were  equally  bad  in  that  respect.  It 
appeared  to  him  the  only  system  to  be  adopted 
was  to  introduce  fresh  air  and  draw  off  the  foul 
air  by  artificial  means.  He  believed  there  were 
too  many  systems  of  ventilation  before  the 
public,  and  the  proper  plan  would  be  to  fix, 
through  the  medium  of  this  institution,  on  one 
of  them, — the  best  one, — and  then  say,  “ This 
is  the  system  that  wDl  ventilate  a theatre.’’ 

The  Chairman  observed  that  it  was  bad 
enough  to  have  windows  opened  and  fastened, 
but  they  might  sometimes  be  closed;  but  if 
they  had  bricks  knocked  ont  of  the  walls  and 
holes  left,  which  could  not  be  closed,  it  would 
be  much  worse.  He  then  put  the  vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Seddon,  which  was  carried. 

Sir  Joseph  Fayrer  proposed  a vote  of  thanks 
to  tho  Chairman,  and  having  heard  the  London 
theatres  entirely  condemned  on  the  matter  of 
ventilation,  be  thoroughly  agi’eed  in  all  that  had 
been  said.  In  regard  to  a resolution  which 
had  been  proposed  by  a previous  speaker  as 
to  the  constructional  defects  of  theatres,  be 
hoped  an  opportunity  would  soon  be  found  to 
reconsider  it. 

The  vote  of  thanks,  being  secondedby  Professor 
Hajter  Lewis,  was  carried,  and  the  proceedings 
termiuated. 


ARGHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

At  the  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Association, 
held  on  Friday,  the  15th  inst.,  Mr.  Cole  A. 
Adams,  the  president,  occupied  the  chair. 

The  following  new  members  were  elected, 
viz.,  Messrs.  B.  F.  Fletcher,  H.  S.  Wood,  J.  G. 
Jones,  W.  T.  Gargery,  W.  B.  Dawson,  J.  D.  M. 
Crawley,  J.  M.  Watson,  and  F.  W.  Potter.  Mr. 
J.  D.  Sedding  was  also  elected,  without  the 
formality  of  voting,  as  a distinguished  member 
of  the  architectural  profession. 

On  the  motion  of  the  hon.  sec.  (Mr.  Appleton) 
a vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Messrs.  Ernest 
George  & Peto  for  allowing  the  members  to  visit 
some  new  houses  in  Harrington  Gardens,  as 
mentioned  in  our  last. 

It  was  announced  that  the  nest  visit  of 
the  members  would  take  place  on  the  23rd  inst. 
to  the  Albert  Exhibition  Building  at  Battersea. 

Mr.  L.  H.  Isaacs  then  read  a paper  on  “ The 
Local  Government  of  the  Metropolis,  its  Relation 
to,  and  Effects  on,  London  Street  Architecture.” 

The  general  argument  of  the  paper  was 
to  the  effect  that  the  Local  Governmental 
Authorifcie.s  were  not  elected  on  any  prin- 
ciple or  method  likely  to  lead  to  the 
selection  of  persona  capable  of  dealing  well 
with  tho  architectural  improvement  of  our 
streets,  and  that  the  results  were  as  bad 
as  might  have  been  expected.  The  Holborn 
Viaduct  had  been  a mistake  to  begin  with,  as 
the  valley,  in  Mr.  Isaac’s  opinion,  ought  to  have 
been  filled  up  bodily,  according  to  the  suggestion 
of  the  late  City  Architect,  Mr.  Banning;  and 
the  buildings  on  the  Viaduct,  which  had  pro- 
mised well,  had  subsequently  got  into  the 
hands  of  building  companies,  who  vulgarised 
whatever  they  touched.  There  was  little  or  no 
improvement  over  the  results  obtained  years 
before  by  Sir  Robert  Smirke  in  laying  out 
Moorgate-street  and  King  William-street.  The 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  had  done  a great 
deal  in  street  improvements,  in  the  way  cf 
forming  new  streets  ; it  was  only  when  the  new 
street  came  to  be  flanked  with  buildings  that 
we  had  cause  to  complain  of  the  sin  of  omission, 
in  the  absence  of  any  control  over  the  style  of 
buildings  erected,  and  tho  erection  of  dull, 
gloomy  buildings,  as  iu  Victoria-street,  West- 
minster, and  of  still  •worse  and  indeed  hideous 
designs  on  other  sites  which  had  been  acquired 
at  itnmenso  cost.  In  contrast  with  this,  again, 
wo  had  made  no  progress  for  the  better  since 
Nash  laid  out  Regent-street,  which  was  superior 
in  effect  iu  this  respect  at  least,  that  the  height 
of  the  buildings  was  in  a moderate  proportion 
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to  the  "width  of  the  sti-eet,  and  did  not  block 
ont  all  the  sky  from  it.* 

In  the  discassion  which  ensued, 

The  Chairman  said  that  the  feeling  which  the 
paper  left  upon  his  mind  was  one  of  sadness, 
when  they  thought  of  the  Slough  of  Despond 
into  which  the  architecture  of  our  great  cities 
had  fallen.  All  who  had  crossed  the  “ silver 
streak”  knew  how  much  better  these  things 
were  managed, abroad.  But  Bumbledom  could 
be  traced  everywhere  in  connexion  with  our 
statutes  and  buildings.  It  was  a moat  difficult 
thing  to  give  a remedy  for  all  this,  and  it  seemed 
to  be  only  possible  under  some  autocratic  form 
of  government. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Atkin  Berry,  in  proposing  a vote 
of  thanks  to  the  lecturer,  said  that  Mr.  Isaacs, 
from  his  official  capacity  as  Surveyor  to  the 
Holborn  District  Board  of  Works,  was  especially 
able  to  treat  the  question  he  had  brought  for- 
ward. He  should  like  to  have  some  further  in- 
formation as  to  the  nature  of  Mr.  Bunning’s 
proposal  for  filling  up  the  Holborn  Valley. 

The  vote  of  thankshaving  been  seconded  by 
a member, 

Mr.  L.  C.  Biddett  remarked  that  some  of  the 
statements  of  the  lecturer  seemed  to  point  to 
the  fact  that  the  system  of  leaseholds  was 
answerable  for  a good  deal  of  the  unsatisfactory 
character  of  London  architecture.  Whatever  the 
municipal  bodies  wished  to  be  done,  they  could 
only  grant  a lease  for  eighty  years.  The  Building 
Act  was  also  answerable  to  a great  extent  for 
cutting  off,  as  it  did,  all  picturesque  projections, 
which  were  so  charming  in  Continental  cities. 
He  had  hoped  that  the  “ Queen  Anne”  revival 
would  improve  the  facade  of  the  streets,  and  if  it 
had  given  nothing  but  redbrick  it  would  be  much 
to  be  thankful  for,  A great  deal  more  could 
be  done  with  colour.  The  colour  of  the  red 
brick  lasted  much  longer  when  gauged,  as  is 
the  case  of  the  old  Inns  of  Court,  and  where 
this  was  not  the  case  it  became  a picturesque 
purple.  The  white  Suffolks  on  the  Holborn 
Viaduct  were  dreadful.  Perhaps  the  crux  of 
the  question  lay  in  the  composition  of  the 
municipal  bodies  themselves,  and  doubtless 
Mr.  Isaacs  did  not  like  to  deal  too  strongly  with 
their  personnel.  The  laying-out  of  streets,  and 
the  formation  of  parks  and  boulevards,  requii’ed 
the  attention  of  cultured  men,  accustomed  to 
take  broad  views,  while  unfortunately  those 
elected  to  serve  upon  public  bodies  were  often- 
times sent  there  principally  to  see  that  the 
rates  were  reduced.  He  did  not  look  forward 
"with  hope  to  what  any  new  municipality  would 
do  for  the  metropolis.  If  they  were  to  have  a 
body  elected,  much  as  the  School  Board  were, 
by  an  enormous  constituency,  it  would  not  im- 
prove matters.  If  London  were  to  have  a new 
municipality,  he  hoped  that  the  nobility  and 
gentry  would  serve  upon  it,  and  help  to  do 
something  for  the  architecture  of  the  me- 
tropolis. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Brodie  referred  to  the  overhead 
telegraph-wires,  and  stated  that  in  the  case  of 
the  new  railway  works  under  Whitechapel  and 
Mile  End,  he  did  not  notice  any  provision  for 
pipes  or  wires  being  carried  through  a separate 
tunnel. 

Mr.  Hunter  said  that  the  great  point  was, — 
who  was  responsible  for  the  present  state  of 
things  as  regarded  architecture  in  the  metropolis  ? 
It  was  generally  admitted  that  the  perso?i)!el  of 
the  local  boards  in  London  was  not  of  so  high  a 
standard  as  could  be  wished,  and  be  believed 
that  absenteeism  bad  a good  deal  to  do  with 
this.  As  a rule  the  inhabitants  of  any  parti- 
cular district  did  not  take  a personal  interest 
in  its  government.  Through  the  system  of 
leaseholds  there  had  arisen  a divided  interest  in 
the  class  of  buildings  to  be  erected.  Even  in 
the  case  of  Northumberland  Avenue  people 
would  not  submit  to  advice  in  matters  of  taste, 
and  he  could  not  see  that  any  mere  re-arrange- 
ment of  the  government  of  the  metropolis 
would  set  things  right.  This  could  only  be 
done  by  developing  the  public  taste,  which  they 
must  wait  a long  time  for  in  this  country. 

The  Chairman  then  put  the  vote  of  thanks, 
which  was  carried  by  acclamation. 

Mr.  Isaacs,  in  replying,  gave  some  description 

* Mr.  Isaacs  seems  to  have  forgotten  that  the  increasing 

demand  for  space  and  consequent  value  of  sites  in  London 
absolutely  necessitate  an  increase  in  the  height  of  build- 
ings. We  cannot  spread  out  laterally  much  farther,— we 
must  go  np  vertically.  The  buildings  in  Victoria-street  are 
certainly  depressing  and  gloomy  in  effect,  but  it  is  not  their 
height  that  renders  them  so.  An  reete,  considering  the 
demands  on  oor  space,  -K-e  have  felt  obliged  to  decline 
printing  in  eafenso  a paper  which,  though  pithily  expressed, 
only  went  to  show  that  “ whatever  is,  is  wrong,”  without 
pointing  out  a remedy.— En. 


of  the  manner  in  which  Holborn  Valley  might 
have  been  dealt  with  by  a general  filling-up ; 
and  in  regard  to  what  Mr.  Brodie  had  said  as 
to  the  Whitechapel-road,  and  the  provision  for 
wires,  said  he  would  make  a note  of  it,  and 
make  inquiries  into  the  matter.  With  regard 
to  what  had  been  put  down  to  the  leasehold 
system,  in  every  one  of  his  cases,  which 
were  under  the  control  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works,  the  right  was  given  to  secure 
the  freehold  for  a given  number  of  years’  pur- 
chase within  a certain  time.  Therefore  they 
had  to  look  beyond  the  absence  of  freehold 
as  causing  those  architectural  disfigurements, 
and  he  could  only  suppose  that  the  cause  was 
the  absence  of  that  control  to  be  met  with 
abroad.  Was  there  not  some  middle  course 
which,  while  sparing  them  from  monotony  on 
the  one  hand,  should  save  them  from  the  dis- 
figurement of  the  leading  thoroughfares  through 
the  absence  of  proper  control  ? He  could  not 
help  repeating  that  over  and  above  the  interest 
they  felt  in  this  question  as  ratepayers,  as 
architects  they  felt  a greater  interest,  because 
it  had  a vital  effect  upon  the  architecture  of  the 
entire  city. 


WESTMINSTER  ABBEY  : PROPOSED 
“CAMPO  SANTO.” 

Sir, — The  letter  from  Mr.  Fergusson  on  the 
above  subject,  published  in  your  last  issue,  is  one 
that  cannot  be  passed  over  by  those  who  care 
for  the  matchless  interests,  both  archmological 
and  architectural,  which  centre  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  and  the  venerable  buildings  attached  to 
it.  Mr.  Fergusson’s  letter  gains  importance 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  the  outcome  of  the  pro- 
posal for  “ a monumental  chapel  ” made  by  the 
First  Commissioner  of  Works  in  a recent  article 
in  the  Nineteeiith  Century  Review.* 

That  the  Abbey  is  already  overcrowded  with 
monuments  cannot  be  denied,  and  any  scheme 
which  may  provide  room  for  time  to  come 
without  the  destruction  of  things  built  by  our 
ancestors  in  time  past  is  deserving  of  the 
fullest  consideration. 

The  schemes  of  Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre  and  of  Mr. 
Fergusson  are,  however,  of  the  most  destructive 
character.  It  is  true  that  the  parts  of  the 
monastic  buildings  which  they  condemn  are  not 
seen  by  every  Cockney  who  visits  the  Abbey. 
When,  however,  a professed  archmologist  like 
Mr.  Fergusson  seems  practically  ignorant,  or 

• The  yineteeiith  Century,  No.  83,  January,  1884, 
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certainly  careless,  of  these  interesting  fragments, 
the  matter  should  not  pass  in  silence. 

To  Mr.  Fergusson’s  plan,  published  last  week, 

I have  added,  with  a serrated  line,  the  Mediaeval 
buildings  which  would  be  destroyed  by  the 
scheme.  Some  parts  of  these  buildings  re- 
main absolutely  entire,  other  parts  in  fragments, 
and  of  some  portion  we  have  left  but  the  founda- 
tions. I must  explain  the  lettering  : — 

A.  The  nave  of  St.  Catherine’s  Chapel,  which 
was  the  chapel  of  the  infirmary. 

B.  The  chancel,  with  the  altar  still  i7i  situ. 
Considerable  portions  of  the  chapel  are  complete ; 
parts  are  incorporated  with  a “second-class 
residence,”  to  use  Mr.  Fergusson’s  words, 
whatever  they  may  mean. 

C.  The  Infirmary  Hall.  This  building  is 
absolutely  complete,  including  its  roof.  It,  too, 
is  incorporated  in  one  of  the  “second-class 
clerical  residences.”  The  hall  is  in  all  respects 
as  interesting  to  those  who  have  any  acquaint- 
ance with  the  subject  as  the  Jerusalem 
Chamber  or  the  College  Hall. 

Canon  Prothero  would  have  his  “second- 
class  residence”  about  his  ears,  as  it  lies  to 
the  east  of  the  hall.  It  is  not  shown  on  the 
plan  as  it  is  not  Mediceval,  but  it  has  about 
it  much  good  post-Reformation  work. 

D.  The  slype,  or  passage,  leading  from  the 
Infirmary  Cloister  (marked  on  the  plan  as  the 
little  cloister)  to  the  College  garden.  This  is 
the  old  passage-way,  and  would  be  destroyed 
in  construeting  the  so-called  “New  South 
Transept.” 

E E.  The  houses  surrounding  the  Infirmary 
Cloister.  These  were  originally  a series  of  small 
houses  for  the  aged  and  infirm  monks  who  lived 
under  a relaxed  rule.  The  doorways  to  the 
respective  houses  remain,  asd  a considerable 
amount  of  the  Mediaeval  work  is  incorporated 
in  the  existing  residences,  which,  in  their  pre- 
sent form,  are  as  much  a part  of  the  archieo- 
logical  and  architectural  growth  of  the  Abbey 
and  its  buildings  as  were  the  original  houses. 

Those  only  on  the  north  side  of  the  Little 
Cloister  are  condemned  by  Mr.  Fergusson.  Not 
less,  however,  than  five  residences  in  all  would 
be  done  away  with  by  this  scheme,  and  at  least 
three  by  that  of  Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre. 

One  interesting  oldhonse  has  just  been  pulled 
down  by  the  school.  Ashburnham  House  was 
not  far  from  suffering  the  same  fate.  Can  we 
spare  more  ? 

Where,  too,  are  the  occupants  of  the  five 
houses  to  be  placed  ? 

Mr.  Fergusson  will  leave  ns  an  Abbey,  and 
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unlimited  accommodation  for  tbe  illustrious 
dead  of  tbe  future  j but  there  will  presently 
be  no  man  left  to  bury  them,  or  serve  tbe 
church. 

F G Gr.  The  boundary-wall  inclosing  the 
Abbey  and  its  garden  now  existing. 

Somers  Clarke,  F.S.A. 

Feb.  16,  1884. 


Sir, — Will  you  allow  me  to  rectify  a miscon- 
ception you  have  inadvertently  fallen  into  in  the 
remarks  you  made  on  my  proposed  addition  to 
Westminster  Abbey  in  your  last  issue. 

You  express  surprise  that  I should  advocate 
a sham  wooden  vault  for  such  a situation  ; but 
this  is  exactly  what  I have  not  done.  It  is  true 
I have  frequently  spoken  in  disparagement  of 
the  wooden  roofs,  which  are  only  too  frequently 
found  in  eur  Medimval  cathedrals  and  churches. 
But  it  has  always  been  with  reference  to  those 
you  deprecate  so  strongly,  which  simulate  stone 
vaulting.  On  the  other  hand,  I have  always  ad- 
mired and  spoken  with  praise  of  those  wooden 
roofs  which  are  formed  with  trusses  or  panels, 
in  forms  appropriate  to  timber  construction.  I 
believe  them  to  be  among  the  most  beautiful 
and  certainly  the  most  characteristic  features  of 
English  medimval  architecture. 

In  the  present  instance  I proposed  a roof 
composed  of  six  hammer-beam  trusses.  It  is 
so  represented  in  the  woodcut  which  accom- 
panied my  letter,  as  far  as  a plan  can  express 
such  forms,  and  to  make  my  meaning  clear  I 
referred,  in  ray  letter,  to  the  roof  of  “the 
neighbouring  Hall.”  A reference  to  its  beauti- 
ful roof  was,  I thought,  sufficient  to  explain 
what  I meant.  But  what  I really  had  in  my 
mind  was  the  beautiful  roof,  which,  I believe, 
once  adorned  St.  Stephen’s  Chapel,  from 
which,  I believe,  the  roof  of  the  Hall  was 
copied.*  It  was,  I believe,  the  gem  of  English 
iledimval  art,  and  if  any  architect  could  now 
succeed  in  restoring  it,  in  any  church  or 
chapel  he  is  building,  he  would  do  more  to 
illustrate  the  perfection  of  the  art  as  it  was 
practised  in  England  in  the  best  age,  than  by 
any  means  I can  conceive. 

What  I proposed  was  that  this  should  bo 
attempted  in  ray  suggested  addition  to  the 
Abbey,  and  if  carried  into  effect  with  even  a 
moderate  amount  of  success,  it  would,  I believe, 
be  a far  more  beautiful  and  appropriate  form  of 
roof  than  such  a stone  vault  as  the  late  Mr. 
Street  has  erected  in  the  New  Law  Courts,  and 
might  be  made  quite  as  permanent.  Without 
its  wooden  covering  a stone  vault  is  a singularly 
unstable  affair,  as  so  many  of  our  ruined  abbeys 
can  testify.  Jas.  Fergusson. 

20,  Langham-place,  Feh.  18,  1884. 

*#*  On  looking  again  at  Mr.  Fergusson’s 
letter,  we  perceive  that  we  did  unintentionally 
misrepresent  him  about  the  wooden  “vault,” 
but  our  main  objection,  to  the  employment  of 
wood  in  a monumental  chapol,  remains.  If,  with 
with  all  our  modern  resources  in  construction 
and  materials,  we  cannot  devise  a stone  vaulted 
roof  which  will  be  waterproof  without  a wooden 
bonnet  over  it,  we  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
ourselves. 


PIPES  FACADES. 

Sib, — In  anticipation  of  the  coming  Health 
Exhibition,  I venture  to  ask  if  architects  and 
“sanitary  engineers”  can  do  nothing  to  prevent 
the  disflguration  of  so  many  of  our  best  buildings 
by  the  affixing  to  them  of  ventilation-pipes  of  the 
most  pronounced  character  ? The  pipes,  led  directly 
out  from  lavatories  and  closets  into  the  equally 
prominent  vertical  soil-pipes,  have  long  been  a 
repulsive  eyesore,  but  this  evil  is  now  increased  by 
the  new  fashion  of  ventilating  the  drains  of  each 
house  by  means  of  the  lead  or  zinc  tubes,  which  the 
working  plumber  recklessly  affixes  to  the  most 
ornate  architecture,  and  carries  up  on  high  to 
compete  with  the  terrific  abortions  which  the 
“smoke  doctor”  erects  as  tho  crowning  glories  of 
metropolitan  architecture. 

I say  nothing  against  the  utili/yof  the  contrivances, 
but  I protest  loudly  against  the  supreme  disregard 
of  the  most  elementary  oesthetic  teachings,  by  the 
way  in  which  these  sanitary  needs  are  supplied.  It 
is  surelyaproofofbad  construction,  or  probably  bad 
design,  when  a chimney,  2}^'(‘fessedly  complete  for  its 
function,  smokes  so  desperately  as  to  necessitate  two 
or  three  yards  of  straight  or  wondrously  zig-zag 
tubing,  terminated  by  a mysterious  whirling  cap 
being  stuck  upon  it,  no  matter  to  what  order  of 
architecture  the  chimney  may  belong. 

Need  it  be  urged  again,  that  every  architect 
ought  to  study  the  subjects  of  heating  and  ventila- 
tion,  and  then,  having  regard  to  the  surroundings 
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of  the  buildings,  design  his  chimneys  so  as  to  carry 
clearly  away  the  little  smoke  which  his  improved 
fire-grates  may  generate?  Or,  in  the  case  of  badly- 
constructed  old  buildings,  if  a lengthened  flue  be 
necessary,  it  ought  to  be  provided  according  to 
fitting  architectural  design  in  a suitable  material.  _ 

As  to  the  ventilation  of  drains,  if  the  public 
drains  are  not  ventilated  as  they  should  be  by  the 
authorities,  by  means  of  a furnace  and  shaft,  then 
the  architect  should  provide  proper  channels  easily 
accessible,  in  which  to  place  the  pipes  ; but  where 
this  cannot  bo  done,  it  might  be  possible,  in  some 
way,  to  disguise  them,  or  hide  them  away  in  an 
out-of-sight  angle. 

It  is  a standing  reproach  to  our  private  and  pro- 
fessional  taste  that  tbe  owners  of  property  should 
permit,  and  the  designers  of  these  contrivances 
perjoetuato,  such  outrages  on  the  canons  of  good 
taste  and  beauty,  and  wo  look  to  the  teachings  and 
practice  of  our  professional  architects  to  counteract 
this  fast-spreading  evil.  Belsize. 


CABPENTRY  EXHIBITION. 

Sir, — Tho  letter  in  your  issue  of  tho  16th  inst., 
signed  “ Henry  Dnnkley,”  raises  quite  a different 
point  from  that  in  his  first  letter,  and  my  answer 
was  only  in  allusion  to  his  complaint  of  the  value  of 
tbe  prizes  offered  in  our  exhibition. 

I have  not  tbe  time,  and  entirely  decline,  to  discuss 
bis  present  charges.  It  is  not  my  province  to 
defend  the  action  of  my  own  or  the  other  City 
guilds,  but  I would  only  say  that  Mr.  Dunkley  is 
evidently  quite  unaware  of  tho  large  amount  of  good 
work  which  has  been  done  by  them  for  many 
years. 

This  exhibition  entails  a very  large  amount  of 
correspondence  upon  me,  a considerable  portion  of 
which  is  with  the  class  of  artisans  whose  interest 
the  companies  earnestly  desire  to  promote,  and  T 
am  happy  to  say  that,  judging  from  their  letters  to 
me,  they  view  the  matter  in  a very  different  light 
from  Mr.  Dunkley,  and  it  is  for  him  to  consider 
whether  he  chooses  to  exhibit. 

So  far  as  I am  concerned,  this  must  end  the 
correspondence.  Stanton  Wm.  Preston. 

Ca)pe7if€rs’  Hall,  London  Wall,  Feb.  18. 


“ IRON  UNDER  TEST.” 

Sir, — The  article  in  your  last  issue  on  “Iron 
under  Test”  contains,  I think,  a misapprehension. 
The  causa  of  the  difference  in  the  percentage  of 
ultimate  extension  is  that  at  and  near  the  point  of 
fracture  of  a test  piece  the  sectional  area  gradually 
diminishes,  thus  confining  the  extension  (after  the 
diminishing  in  sectional  area  becomes  perceptible) 
to  within  a short  distance  of  the  point  of  fracture. 
Although  I am  not  practically  acquainted  with 
testing,  I believe  that  whether  tho  test  piece  is  long 
or  short,  the  length  of  the  part  which  exhibits  this 
diminution  in  area  is  approximately  constant. 
Hence  the  stretching  may,  for  one  part  of  the  test, 
be  distributed  over  tho  whole  piece,  but  as  soon  as 
drawing  down  begins,  the  stretching  will  be  localised, 
thus  vitiating  percentage  results.  As  I understand 
your  report  of  Mr.  Hackney's  paper,  tho  thing  to 
which  be  called  attention  was  that  the  percentage  of 
stretching  in  pieces  having  different  ratios  of  length 
to  sectional  area  was  not  a measure  of  ductility. 
This  would  not  affect  the  breaking  strain. 

J.  W.  C.  A. 


MURAL  PAINTINGS. 
giR^ — Will  you  allow  me  to  state  with  refeience 
to  tho  processor  producing  permanent  mural  paint- 
ings, which  was  the  subject  of  my  paper  at  the 
Society  of  Arts  last  week,  that  I shall  be  very  happy, 
as  M.  Keim’s  representative  in  this  country,  to  give 
artists  or  others  who  may  bo  interested  in  it  every 
facility  for  making  a practical  acquaintance  with 
the  method.  J.  A.  RivingtON. 

32,  Eardley-cresceid,  Earl's-court,  S.  IK 


THE  NEW  STREET  IN  THE  CITY. 

Sib, — The  widening  of  Eastcheap  and  Tower- 
street  with  the  spur  leading  into  Trinity-square 
has  formed  a noble  street,  but  if  this  street  is 
to  be  of  any  service  to  the  east  end  of  the  town 
it  should  be  continued  to  tbe  Minories,  and 
thence  to  Alie-street,  so  as  to  form  a junction 
w'ith  Lcman-atreet  and  the  Commercial-road. 

If  this  were  done  it  would  form  a continuous 
street  from  these  points  through  tho  City  to 
the  West  End,  and  thus  relieve  Whitechapel, 
Aldgate,  and  Penchurch  streets  of  the  traffic 
which  now  passes  through  them  to  go  to 
London  Bridge,  Cannon  - street,  and  Upper 
Thames-street. 

Aldgate  and  Fenchurch  streets  are  totally 
inadequate  to  the  present  traffic,  and  on  three 
days  a week  Whitechapel  and  the  adjacent 
streets  are  blocked  up  with  hay-carts.  These 
facts  render  the  question  well  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  tho  authorities.  A.  & H. 

*#*  Want  of  space  this  week  compels  ns  to 
defer  several  important  letters. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Llanelly  Hospital. — The  Governors  of  the 
Llanelly  Hospital  advertised  for  plans  for  anew 
hospital  in  November  last,  to  which  about 
twenty-seven  architects  responded.  The  Gover- 
nors selected  a few  designs  out  of  the  number 
for  reference,  the  referee  being  Mr.  Salter, 
F.R.I.B.A.,  of  Woburn-place.  He  placed  the 
designs  in  the  following  order  of  merit : — 1.  Mr. 
E.  M.  Bruce  Vaughan,  Cardiff;  2.  Messrs. 
Wilson  & Dyer,  London  and  Swansea;  3.  Messrs. 
James,  Seward,  & Thomas,  Cardiff.  He  re- 
commended Mr.  Bruce  Vaughan  to  be  employed 
as  architect,  and  the  committee,  at  their  meet- 
ing on  Monday  last,  gave  him  instructions  to 
proceed  with  the  work. 

St.  Philip’s  Church,  Southport. — We  are  in- 
formed that  out  of  upwards  of  fifty-three  sets 
of  plans  submitted  in  competition  for  St. 
Philip’s  Church,  Southport,  Mr.  R.  F.  Lobaon’s, 
of  Manchester,  were  awarded  the  first  premium 
of  25L;  and  those  of  Messrs.  Barry  <fe  Son,  of 
Liverpool,  the  second  premium  of  lOL 


JSoohs. 

Manchester  Ship  Canal.  Description  of  tho 

Project  now  before  Parliament,  with  Maps. 

Published  by  the  Provisional  Committee. 

Manchester.  1884. 

Althovgh  the  project  of  a Ship  Canal  from 
Manchester  to  the  sea  has  now  been  for  more 
than  eighteen  months  before  the  public,  the 
inhabitants  of  London  and  of  the  southern  and 
western  districts  of  England  have  but  littl© 
acquaintance  with  tbe  details  of  a scheme 
which  has  excited  extraordinary  interest  in  the 
centre  of  tho  manufacturing  districts.  No 
proof  of  the  different  views  of  local,  and  even 
of  national,  interests  which  are  habitually 
taken  by  the  inhabitants  of  different  districts 
of  enr  island  could  be  suggested  as  more 
striking  than  that  which  may  be  afforded  by  a 
trip  from  London  to  Manchester.  What  in  the 
Metropolis  is  only  indifferently  regarded,  if 
spoken  of  at  all,  as  one  of  the  railway  or  canal 
enterprises  for  which  Bills  are  deposited  for  the 
Session  of  1884,  is  regarded  by  the  great  mass 
of  the  manufacturers  and  merchants  of  the 
wide  district  of  which  Manchester  is  the  capital 
as  a question  affecting  the  very  existence  of  an 
enormous  mass  of  industry.  The  population 
now  packed  within  a radius  of  forty-five  miles 
of  Manchester  amounted  to  more  than  7,000,000 
souls  in  1881.  And,  rightly  or  wrongly,  the 
great  portion  of  the  working  population  of  this 
part  of  England  is  giving  practical  proof  that 
they  believe  their  welfare  to  be  closely  bound  up 
with  the  opening  of  the  cheapest  possible  route 
from  Manchester  to  the  sea. 

In  the  Builder  for  the  24th  of  J une,  and  in  that 
for  the  8th  of  July,  1882,  will  be  found  an  account 
of  the  general  features  of  the  communications 
now  existing  between  Manchester  and  the  sea, 
together  with  a summary  of  the  objections 
against  tbe  original  scheme  of  a canal  without 
locks  from  the  former  city  to  the  ocean.  As  to 
this,  the  Provisional  Committee  saw  reason  to 
change  the  first  project ; and  in  November,  1882, 
they  deposited  plans  for  a semi-tidal  canal,  with 
three  sets  of  locks.  Some  difficulty  arose  as  to 
the  best  mode  of  dealing  with  the  improve- 
ments in  the  tidal  estuary  of  the  Mersey,  which 
formed  an  essential  part  of  any  scheme  for 
admitting  large  vessels  to  Manchester  j and 
although  the  promoters  of  the  scheme  laid 
before  the  House  of  Commons  Committee 
the  formal  support  of  the  Conservators  of 
the  Mersey,  one  of  the  moat  influential 
public  authorities  in  the  kingdom,  it  was 
held  that  the  technical  requirements  of  the 
Standing  Order  of  Parliament  had  not  been 
fulfilled,  aud  the  Bill,  having  been  much  cut 
down  in  the  Commons,  was  finally  lost  in  the 
Lords.  In  coming  a second  time  before  Parlia- 
ment, taught  by  experience,  the  promoters 
have  not  only  supplied  six  or  seveu  gaps  that 
were  pointed  out  in  their  former  scheme,  but 
have  taken  measures  to  inform  the  public  of 
the  main  features  of  the  enterprise,  com- 
mercial, financial,  and  engineering,  by  the  issue 
of  a clear  and  well-written  pamphlet. 

The  works  of  the  undertaking  comprise  the 
canal  from  Manchester  to  Runcorn,  tbe  works 
in  the  estuary,  the  docks,  and  the  railway 
diversions  and  branches.  The  total  length  of 
the  canal  proper  is  21i  miles,  which  is  divided 
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by  four  sets  of  locks  and  sluices  into  five  pounds. 
The  width  of  the  canal  at  bottom  is  120  ft.,  the 
depth  2G  ft.  This  is  the  depth  of  the  Suez  canal  ; 
and  the  width  is  24  ft.  less  than  that  specified  in 
the  original  contract  for  the  Suez  canal,  and 
48  ft.  more  than  the  actual  minimum  width  of 
the  same.  The  locks  will  be  three  in  each  set, 
one  550  ft.  by  60  ft.,  one  300  ft.  by  40  ft.  and 
one  100  ft.  by  20  ft.  The  fall  varies  from  8 ft. 
to  15  ft.,  amounting  to  50  ft.  6 in.  in  all. 
Oangings  of  the  water  flow  show  that  there  is 
ample,  in  the  dryest  season,  to  pass  175  vessels, 
of  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  more  than  10,000 
tons,  per  day  j the  actual  traflic  of  the  Suez 
canal  being  under  ten  vessels  per  day.  At 
Sarton  the  ship  canal  will  be  connected  by 
hydraulic  lifts  with  the  Bridgewater  canal. 
There  will  be  swing-bridges  at  Barton,  War- 
burton,  Latchford,  and  Warrington,  to  be 
worked  by  hydraulic  power. 

The  area  of  the  Manchester  dock  will  be 
67  acres.  At  Warrington  the  present  channel 
of  the  Mersey  will  be  converted  into  a dock  of 
20  acres.  There  will  also  be  a coal-loading 
basin  at  Partington.  The  five  railways  that 
cross  the  canal  will  be  carried  over  high-level 
bridges,  to  each  of  which  the  rise  is  on  an 
incline  of  1 in  132. 

A channel  through  the  estuary  of  the  Mersey 
is  to  be  maintained  by  means  of  training  walls 
for  a distance  of  ten  miles,  from  Runcorn  to 
Garston.  The  depth  will  be  12  ft.  at  low  water 
spring  tides,  which  gives  40  ft.  at  high-water 
spring  tides.  At  neap  tides  the  corresponding 
depths  are  20  ft.  and  32  ft.  The  width  will  be 
300  ft.  at  Runcorn,  gradually  increasing  to 
1,000  ft.  at  Garston. 

The  estimate  is  as  follows  : — 


Canal £3,920,171 

Estuary  works 1,390,419 

Docks  1 121  262 

Railways  456  172 

Roads  16,’l62 

Total £6,904,156 


This  includes  an  allowancG  of  10  per  cent,  for 
contingencies  over  fair  contractors’  prices.  It 
is  estimated  that  the  canal  may  be  completed 
in  four  years. 

On  a traflic  of  10,000  tons  of  cargo  per  day, 
(which  is  only  a third  of  that  of  the  Suez 
Canal,)  a charge  of  5s.  per  ton  of  goods  would 
yield  a revenue  of  750,000/.  per  annum.  On 
this,  15  per  cent,  is  allowed  for  working  ex- 
penses, amounting  to  112,500/.,  or  3,600/.  per 
mile.  The  working  costs  of  the  Suez  Canal  for 
1882,  deducting  social  charges  and  administra- 
tion, were  only  2,654/.  per  mile  (see  Builder 
for  Oct.  20,  1883)  or  a little  under  9d.  per  ton 
gross  of  shipping  for  the  entire  transit.  The 
figures  given  in  the  pamphlet  show  a net 
return  of  nearly  7 per  cent,  on  eight  millions  of 
share  capital,  plus  2 per  cent,  on  two  millions 
•of  loan  capital.  But  if  we  take  the  traflic  and 
coat  of  working  of  the  Suez  Canal  as  a guide, 
it  would  seem  that  the  estimate  of  the  pro- 
tnotojs  as  to  income  is  far  under  the  mark. 
Seven  millions  of  tons,  which  is  under  the 
actual  Suez  traflic,  at  a penny  per  ton  per 
mile,  or  say  23.  8d.  for  the  distance  from 
Garston  to  Manchester,  amounts  to  933, OCO/. 
per  annum.  Fifteen  per  cent,  on  this  (being 
<jne  and  a half  times  the  cost  of  the 
Suez  working  expenses)  comes  to  140,000/., 
leaving  a net  profit  of  793,000/.,  or  7-93  per 
cent,  on  10,000,000/.  of  capital.  Thus  the 
charge  of  5s.  per  ton  can  only  be  regarded  as 
provisional,  until  the  growth  of  traffic  is  such 
as  to  allow  a considerable  reduction. 

In  future  editions  of  this  useful  pamphlet  we 
tope  that  the  last  paragraph  on  p.  48  will  be 
omitted.  It  is  the  only  .thing  that  we  have 
found  wrong  in  the  book ; and  it  very  likely 
was  taken  from  what  was  regarded  as  good 
authority.  But  as  it  stands,  it  may  discredit 
the  more  accurate  statements.  It  is  not  the 
case  that  the  capital  of  24,000.000/.  for  the 
Panama  Canal  was  over  subscribed  in  a short 
time.  The  estimate  for  that  canal,  made  by 
the  engineer  of  the  Suez  Canal,  was  42,800,000/. 
The  total  capital,  of  which  half  has  been 
called  up,  was  fixed  at  12,000,000/.  The 
possible  revenue,  at  the  mileage  rate  of  the 
Suez  Canal,  according  to  the  calculations  of 
Mr.  Nimmo,  the  chief  of  the  Bureau  of 

Statistics  at  Washington,  is  about  406,000/., 

supposing  the  line  to  be  made.  It  is  better,  in 
dealing  with  a serious  matter  like  the  Man- 
chester Canal,  to  steer  clear  of  imaginary 
statements. 


MEETINGS. 

S.tTURDAY,  Feb.  23. 

Archtteciural  Association.— Visit  to  the  Albert 
Exhibition  Palace,  Battersea  Park.  3 p.m. 

London  Saiiitary  Protection  Association.-  Anmial 
Meeting.  4 p.m. 


Royal  Academy.  Mr.  G.  Aitebison,  A.R  A “Or 
Colour  applied  inside  Buildings  ; Stained  Glass  and 
Painting.”  8 p.m. 

Society  of  .-Ii'^i.-Mr.  R.  W.  Edis,  F.S.A.,  on 

The  Samtati.,!!,  Lighting,  Heating,  and  Ventila- 
tion of  lowD  Houses.’’  ^CaDtor  Lecture.)  8pm 

Surveyors'  Institution.— 'i.lT.  R.  Woolley  on  “Acri- 
meiisores.”  8 p.m.  ® 

London  InsUiutivn. — Dr.  E.  B.  'Tylor,  F.R.S. 

“ The  Three  Sources  of  History,— Records’ 
Monuments,  and  Social  Laws.”  5 p.m. 

Tuesday,  Feb.  26. 

Builders'  Clerks'  Benevolent  In.'^tltution. — Annual 
General  Meetintr.  7 p.m. 

InslLiution  of  Civil  Eii(iineevs.—l\r.  Sydney  VI 
Barnaby  on  “ H>draulic  Propulsion.”  8 p.m. 

Royal  Institution.— Dr.  Archibald  Geikie,  F.R  S 
on  “The  Origiu  of  the  Scenery  of  the  British  isles.” 
3 p.m. 

Wednesday,  Feb.  27. 

Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineers'  Sodety Mr  C 

H.  Cooper,  A.-M.I.C.E  , oh  “Chalk  Water.”  7p.m.’ 

Society  of  Arts. — Mr.  G.  Swinburne  King  on 

Internal  Corrosion  and  Scale  in  Steam  Boilers  ” 
8 p.m. 

Tdursday,  Feb.  28. 

Royal  Academy.— C.  T.  Newton  on  “The 
Monuments  of  Ancient  Ai  t which  have  been  dis- 
covered since  1850.”  8 p.m. 

Society  of  Antiquaries.— ^Slr.  A.  G.  Hill,  F.S.A 
..u  “The  Ecclesiology  and  Architecture  ’of'som'e 
Towns  in  Mecklenburg  and  Pomerania.”  S.30  p.m. 

Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  (he  Fine  Arts  — 
Mr.  C.  Pfouiides  on  “The  System  and  the  Meaning 
of  the  Art  of  Old  Japan.”  (Sir  P.  Cunliffe  Owen  in 
the  chair.)  8 p.m. 

Society  of  Engineers. — Mr.  J.  W.  Wilson,  jun.  o 

The  Woik  of  the  Patteiu-shop  and  Foundry 
8 p.m. 

Society  of  Tejegra/h  Engineers  and  Electrkiam 
—(1)  Mr.  B.  W.  M.  Mordey  “On  Some  Prejiidicit 
Action  in  Dynamo-machines.”  (2).  Prof.  G.  Forbe 
“ On  the  Effects  of  Induction  in  Alternate  Curreii 
Machines.”  8 p.m. 

Society  of  Arts  {Applied  Chemistry  and  Physu 
5ec/ioJt),— Prof.  Silvanus  P.  Thompson  on  “Recen 
Progress  in  Dynamo-Electric  Machinery.”  8 p.m. 

Parkes  Museum  of  I/yy{ejie.—{l).  Dr.  H.  C 
Bartlett  on  “ Principles  involved  in  the  Purificatio 
of  the  Air  in  Living  Rooms,  Sick  Wards,  ic."  (2’ 
Dr.  Richard  Nealo  on  “How  to  secure  Pure  Aii 
independent  of  Ventilation,  without  Draught,  am 
of  a regulated  Temperature.”  8 p.m. 

Royal  Institution.— PTofessoc  'I’yndall  on  “ Th 
Older  Electricity : its  Phenomena  and  Inveslic-atora 
3 p.m.  ° 

Friday,  Feb.  29. 

Architectural  Association.— 'Mr.  F.  E.  Eales  oi 
“ The  Arrangement  of  Buildings  in  Fiats  ” 7 8 

p.m. 

Royal  Institution.  — 'Prof.  D,  E.  Hughes  F.R.S. 
on  “ The  Theory  of  Magnetism.”  9 p.m.  ’ ' ' ' 


Sliscfllania. 

The  Competition  for  the  .Victor  Em- 
manuel Monument,  Rome.— At  tho  second 
competition  for  this  monument,  to  which  we 
referred  in  the  Builder  of  January  26,  the  design 
of  Signori  Saceoni,  of  Rome,  and  Manfredi,  of 
Piacenza,  and  Herr  Schmitz,  of  Diisaeldorf,  have 
been  awarded  ]iremiums  of  10,000  lire  each.  The 
three  successful  competitors  have  also  received 
each  5,000  lire  for  preparing  the  clay  models. 
After  the  execution  of  the  latter,  the  artist 
whose  work  is  placed  first  will  be  charged  with 
the  execution  of  the  monument. 

The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  have 
just  approved  the  plans  and  specifications  and 
sanctioned  the  erection  of  two  large  blocks  of 
artisans’  dwellings  on  vacant  land  abutting  on 
Gun  and  Flint-streets,  Southwark.  When 
completed  the  dwellings  will  give  living  and 
sanity  accommodations  for  nearly  thirty 
families.  The  designs  were  prepared  by 
Messrs.  Careless  & Walker,  architects,  of 
Bloomsbury.  Messrs.  Nathan  Bros.,  of  Sutton, 
are  the  builders. 

The  Winner  of  the  Godwin  Bursary 
this  year  is  Mr.  Frederick  Richard  Farrow  (not 
Farrell,  as  erroneously  stated  in  our  report  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects  a fortnight  ago,  p.  211).  The 
number  of  candidates  for  the  Bursary  was  six, 
not  thirty-six. 


Bd  nbur^h. — The  Abbey  Parish  Church  was 
re-opened  on  Sunday  after  undergoing  consider- 
able renovation  and  decoration.  The  moat  of 
tho  work  has  been  bestowed  on  the  wall  behind 
the  pulpit,  the  centre  of  which  is  occupied  by  the 
illuminated  organ,  placed  in  a large  arch.  On 
each  side  of  this  arch  a painted  reredos  has 
been  introduced,  showing  in  flat  ornament  an 
arrangement  of  pointed  arches,  terminating  in 
freely  designed  Early  English  foliage.  Th© 
decoration  of  this  wall  is  completed  by  a 
scroll,  containing  a text,  round  the  large  arch, 
while  the  remaining  walls  are  treated  in  a simple 
manner,  showing  borders  round  the  windows, 
and  a running  scroll  at  top  of  the  wood  lining. 
The  whole  decoration  is  in  the  pure  Early 
Gothic  style,  and  the  prevailing  colours  are 
salmon-colour,  brown,  and  red,  and  here  and 
there  a soft  blue.  The  work  is  by  George 
Dobie  & Son,  of  George-street,  Edinburgh.  A 
boundary  wall  is  being  built  round  the  church, 
and  operations  are  going  on  for  tLe  introduction 
of  a bell  of  lOi  cwt.  into  the  belfry,  and  a four- 
dial  clock  in  the  tower.  The  bell  is  to  be  by 
Warner,  of  London,  and  the  clock  by  Ritchie,  of 
Edinburgh. 

General  Engineering  Construction.  — 

The  first  of  a course  of  lectures  on  “General 
Engineering  Construction,”  by  Mr.  J.  W. 
Wilson,  M.I.C.E.,  &c..  Principal  of  the  Crystal 
Palace  School  of  Practical  Engineering,  was 
delivered  on  the  evening  of  February  14,  in  the 
reading-room  of  the  Society  of  Engineers, 
Victoria-street,  Westminster;  Mr.  Arthur  Rigg, 
C.E.,  president,  in  the  chair.  The  lecturer 
commenced  by  giving  some  general  advice  to 
young  engineering  students  as  to  the  sort  of 
information  they  should  seek,  and  to  what  they 
should  devote  their  energies.  Then,  impressing 
upon  them  the  great  importance  of  a thorouo-h 
knowledge  of  the  obtaining  and  manipulation 
of  materials,  he  touched  upon  timber  and 
forestry,  upon  the  values  of  fuels,  upon  the  pre- 
paration of  cast-iron,  wrought-iron,  and  steel, 
upon  the  working  of  native  stone,  and  upon  the 
covering  of  roofs.  The  lecturer  concluded  by 
again  impressing  upon  his  audience  the  great 
importance  of  investigating  these  and  similar 
matters  in  a practical  manner  for  themselves. 

Electrical  Engineering.— The  sixth  of  the 
series  of  lectures  on  “ Electrical  Engineering,” 
by  Mr.  John  C.  Fell,  was  delivered  on  the 
evening  of  February  18,  in  the  reading-room  of 
the  Society  of  Engineers,  6,  Westminster  Cham- 
bers ; Mr.  Arthur  Rigg,  president,  in  the 
chair.  Mr.  Fell  resumed  his  subject  by  the 
consideration  of  systems  of  incandescent 
electric  lighting,  giving  examples  of  the  best 
known  forms  of  lamps,  such  as  the  Swan,  the 
Gatehouse,  and  others.  The  laws  of  the  de- 
velopment of  heat  and  consequent  light  in 
filaments  offering  apecific  resistance  to  condne- 
tion  were  explained.  The  danger  of  disruption 
through  excess  of  current  was  pointed  out,  and 
the  necessity  for  an  absence  of  oxygen  in  tke 
atmosphere  of  the  lamp  surrounding  the  fila- 
ment was  explained.  The  modern  improved 
methods  adopted  for  the  production  of  a 
vacuum  in  the  lamps  were  shown  by  sketches, 
and  some  practical  examples  of  safety  junctions, 
lamps,  &c.,  were  exhibited. 

The  Westinghouse  S’afety  Apparatus 
for  Crossings.— The  crossing  of  the  Phila- 
delphia and  Reading  and  Lehigh  Valley  Rail- 
roads, two  miles  west  of  Bound  Brook,  New 
Jersey,  has  been  fitted  with  interlocking  signals 
and  derailing  switches  upon  the  Westinghouse 
electro-hydro-pneuroatic  system,  the  movements 
of  the  switches  and  signals  being  effected  by 
compressed  air  controlled  by  electricity  from 
the  signal  cabin.  This  arrangement  allows  a 
train^  having  the  right  of  way  to  pass  the 
crossing  at  full  speed,  during  which  passage 
it  automatically  locks  open  the  derailing 
switches  on  the  intersecting  track,  thereby 
preventing  all  possibility  of  collision.  The 
apparatus  has  been  erected  by  the  Union 
Switch  and  Signal  Company,  of  Pittsburgh, 
and  came  into  operation  on  January  6.  This  is 
stated  to  be  the  first  apparatus  of  the  kind  ever 
erected,  and  has  excited  much  interest  among 
American  railway  men. — Iron. 

Newcastle. — The  Newcastle  Asylum  visiting 
justices  have  appointed  Arthur  B.  Plummer, 
architect,  their  architect  for  the  intended  ex- 
tensive additions  to  Coxlodge  Asylum.  Mr. 
Plummer  is  also  appointed  architect  for  the 
intended  Church  Institute  at  St.  Peter’s  Quay, 
for  the  Rev.  J.  Sunter,  B.A.,  the  first  portion 
of  which  is  to  be  built  this  year. 
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The  “Otto”  Gas  Eneine.  — Messrs.  Crossley  Fire  Slation,  Sheds,  &c.,  Hornsey,  for  the  HorDSev 

Bros.,  LimitBd,  of  llalcheBter,  have  recently  “ 

added  an  important  improTement  to  their  gas- 
engine.  This  consists  of  a “ Self  - starting 


Apparatus,”  by  means  of  yrhich  the  engine  can 
be  put  in  motion  by  simply  opening  a valve. 
The  apparatus  consists  of  a small  receiver  into 
which  the  engine  exhausts  for  a very  short 
period  of  its  stroke  the  burned  gases  which 
result  from  the  ignition  of  the  charge  in  the 
cylinder.  These  gases  fill  the  receiver,  and  in 
the  course  of  half  a minute  raise  a pressure  in 
it  nearly  corresponding  to  the  pressure  in  the 
cylinder  during  the  moment  of  ignition.  These 
stored  burned  gases  are  admitted  again  to  the 
cylinder  at  the  moment  of  starting  by  a very 
simple  piece  of  mechanism,  and  thus  puts  the 
engine  in  motion  in  much  the  same  way  as 
steam  moves  a steam-engine,  thus  saving  the 
trouble  of  pulling  the  wheel  round  to  get  in  the 
first  charges. 

The  Keighley  Timber  and  Saw  mills 
Company. — This  company  is  starting  what 
may  be  called  an  experiment  on  a large  scale  of 
some  importance ; an  endeavour  to  prove  prac- 
tically that  by  the  aid  of  machinery,  division  of 
labour,  and  close  connexion  with  a railway 
system,  joinery  can  be  produced  at  a cost 
enabhng  the  company  to  conduct  a profitable 
business  at  the  same  scale  of  prices  as  those  of 
the  large.Swedish'and  American  manufacturers, 
whose  work  has  been  underselling  English 
joinery  so  much.  This  is  a spirited  attempt  to 
meet  foreign  competition,  and  if  it  succeeds,  it 
may  provide  profitable  employment  both  for 
English  capital  and  English  labour.  Particulars 
as  to  the  company  will  be  found  elsewhere. 

Iiondon  Commercial  Deposit  Suildiog 
Society.  — The  twentieth  annual  meeting  of 
this  society  is  announced  to  take  place  at  the 
Inns  of  Court  Hotel,  High  Holborn,  on  Wed- 
nesday, March  5th.  The  directors  have 
declared  a dividend  of  5k  per  cent.  Messrs.  W. 
Hurran,  chairman,  E.  T.  Davy,  C.  H.  F.  Lewes, 
and  W.  F.  Potter,  the  retiring  directors,  offer 
themselves  for  re-election.  Messrs.  Hurran  and 
Potter  have  been  connected  with  the  society 
since  its  first  formation  in  18G3. 


survevor 

Colls  & Son",  Moorgate-atreet £3,100  0 0 

B.  E.  Nightingale,  Lambeth 2,835  0 0 

Gihha  & Imber,  Highgate 3,699  0 0 

.1,  W,  Dixon,  South-grove,  Highgate  2,729  6 2 

J.  & J.  Greenwood,  Bermondspy 2,950  0 u 

Staines  & Son,  Great  Eastern. street  2,778  0 0 

Mattock  Bios.,  Finsbnry  Park 2,977  0 0 

W.  Goodman,  Holloway  2,888  0 0 

John  Tillbrook,  Crouch  End-hill,  N.  2,7'  9 19  6 
Wilkinson  Bros.,  Finsbury  Park 2,995  0 0 

C.  F.  Kearley.  Kensington  2,790  0 0 

Dunmore,  Crouch  End,  N 3.208  0 0 

Pyle  & Co.,  Heme  Hill 2,635  0 0 

Kerry  & Son,  High-street.  Highgate  3,267  0 0 

James  Harper,  98,  Amhurst-road, 

road,  Hackney  ^accepted) 2,678  0 0 


For  making  and  dra'ning,  with  sewer  and  surface  water 
drains  complete,  portions  of  Berkeley  and  Shanklin  roads, 
on  the  Crouch  Hall  estate,  Crouch  End,  for  the  Imperial 
Property  Investment  Company,  Limited.  Mr.  G.  H.  ^ 
Stephenson,  surveyor  : — 

• Ist  Estimate,  t 2nd  Eetimate 

Bell £-1,417  £1,250 

Dunmore  1,314  1,277 

Walker  1,195  1,1' 0 

Pizzev 1,191  1,105 

\lilaon  1,160  l.'tSO 

Adams  (accepted)  1,089  977 

• If  roads  made  up  with  brick  rubbish  and  atone  ballast, 
t If  roads  made  up  with  dust-heap  pickings  and  burnt 
ballast. 


TENDERS. 

For  new  roads,  sewers,  &c.,  on  the  British  Land  Com- 
pany’s Estate,  at  Putney.  Mr.  Henry  B.  Michell,  sur- 
veyor 

J.  Bloomftold,  Tottenham £1,660  0 0 

F.  W.  Keeble,  Regent's-park  1,629  0 0 

J.  Jackson,  Leyton 1,333  0 0 

C.  Ki'liugback,  Camden  Town 1,300  0 0 

W.  Hams,  Camberwell 1,275  0 0 

Nowell  & Robson,  Kensington 1,270  0 0 

E.  Wilson,  Walthamstow 1,133  0 0 

J.  Pizzey,  Hornsey 1,084  0 0 

PeiU  & Sons,  Bromley,  Kent* 1,C49  0 0 

• Accepted. 


For  boilding  new  schools  for  the  Guardians  of  the  Poor 
of  the  Edmonton  Union.  Mr.  T.  E.  Kaightley,  architect. 
Quantities  by  Messrs.  Batterbury  & Huxley  and  Mr. 
Edward  Clark : — 

Extra  for  Arlsey 
facing  bricks. 


Bentley 

£64,915 

£2,308 

Tongue 

63,351 

62,994 

1,63) 

61,332 

1,332 

61, '00 

1,638 

769 

Hart 

...  67,354 

1,489 

67,259 

1,730 

Nightingale 

66,5-45 

879 

66,397 

1,636 

64,283 

1,370 

Wall  (accepted)  .... 

62,989 

769 

62,620 

1,163 

HoweU 

61,;65 

1,700 

For  the  erection  of  five  stables  and  coachhouses,  with 
roadway  to  the  Devonport-road,  at  the  resr  of  five  shops, 
in  the  Uibridge-road,  Shepheid's-busb.  for  Wr.  Mile 
Gawthorp.  Mr.  Richard  Tomlinson,  architect.  Quantilie 
Buppli  d by  architect : — 

G.  Lyford  (accepted) £925  0 0 


For  additions  and  repairs  to  residence  at  Orpington. 
Mr.  (J.  St.  Pierre  Harris,  architect : — 


;;  1:335 

0 0 


For  additions  and  repairs  to  bouse  at  Orpington.  Mr. 
6.  St.  Pierre  Harris,  architect: — 

Taylor  & Son  (accepted)  £153  0 0 

[No  competition.] 


For  additions  to  a house  at  Keston.  Mr.  G.  St.  Pierre 
Harris,  architect 

Wood  £989  0 0 

Otway 943  0 0 

Crossley*  893  0 0 

• Accepted,  subject  to  modification. 


For  alterations  at  the  Pines,  Epsom.  Mr.  H.D.  Church 
architect : — 

Akerman £515  13  0 

Tenson  383  15  6 

Shurmer 373  0 0 

Robbins 358  0 0 

Godden 319  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  the  Board  Schools, 
Bynes-road,  for  the  Croydon  School  Board.  Quantities 
by  Mr.  Robert  Ridge,  Surveyor  to  the  Board  : — 

Legg 

Maides  & Harper 

Ward  

J.  & C.  Bowycr 

Bullock  

Taylor 

Loe  & Son  

Coles 

Holt 

Smith  & Bulled 

Pearson  

Sedgwick 

Smith  & Son  

Marriage 


..£6,900 
..  6,670  0 0, 
..  6,988  0 0 
..  5,951  0 0 
..  6,880  0 0 
..  5,720  0 O 
..  5,638  0 O 
..  6,677  0 0 
..  6,575  0 0 
..  5.422  0 0 

..  6.400  0 0 

..  6, ’229  0 O 
..  6,196  0 0 
..  4,950  0 0 


For  srecting  the  Langford-road  schools,  for  the  School 
Board  for  Loudon.  Mr.  E.  R.  Robson,  F.8.A.,  archi- 
tect 


For  additions  and  sanitary  alterations  to  Sussex  County 
Asylum.  Mr.  Henry  Card,  county  surveyor:— 


Lockyer,  Brighton  . 

Cheesmsn,  Brighton  

Smith  & Co.,  Worthing 

Knight,  Cuckfield 

Box,  Ardingly  

Norman,  Burgess-hill  (accepted) 


.£3,954  0 
3,480  0 
3.330  0 
3,184  0 
3,089  0 
2,895  0 


For  St.  Paul’s  Vicarage,  New  Swindon.  Mr.  John 
Bevan,  architect,  Bristol.  Quantities  supplred 

R.  Wilkins  & Sons,  Bristol  £1,590  0 0 

W.  Church,  Bristol 1,490  0 0 

W.  Cowlin  & Son,  Bristol  l,-i59  0 0 

Stephens  & Bastow,  Bristol 1,450  0 0 

H.  H.  Forse,  Bristol  1,415  0 0 

T.  Barrett,  Swindon  1,390  0 0 

C.  J.  King  & Son,  Bitton  1,362  0 0 

E.  & T.  Hatherly,  Bristol 1,350  0 0 

E.  C.  Howell  & Son,  London  and 

Bristol 1,336  0 0 

W.  Jones,  Gloucester 1,320  0 0 

J . Wheeler,  Wantage 1,275  13  6 

G.  Wiltsliire,  Swindon  (accepted)  ...  1,236  0 0 


For  the'  erection  of  new  schools  and  vestries  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Weslevan  Chnri-h.  Blackbeath.  Messrs. 
Dunk  & Geden,  architects,  Lcadcnhall-street 


Otway ,, 

Dobson  

Lawrance  & Sons 

Rider  & Son  

Smith  A Sons 

Outhwaite  

Morter 

Staines  & Son 

Greenwood 

Jerrard  

Chafen 

Grubb 

Tongue 

Kenuard  Bros,  (accepted).. 


..£3,r42  0 0 


2,735  0 0 
2,694  0 0 
2,687  0 0 
2,672  0 0 
2,609  0 0 
2,627  0 0 
_,656  0 0 
2,470  0 0 
2,450  0 0 
2,263  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  school  and  class-rooms  for  the 
Trustees  of  Romford  Congregational  Church.  Mr.  E.  C. 
Allam,  architect,  Romford.  Quantities  supplied;— 

J.  Abrahams,  Romford  £1,250  " 

Staines  & Son,  Great  Eastern-street  1,148 

J.  E.  Dowsing,  Romford  

A.  Da'ev,  Romford 

6.  Death,  Romford 

W.  Wood,  Chelmsford  (accepted)  * 

[Architect’s  estimate,  l.OllL] 

• Amended  estimate  to  include  additional  work,  1,1604 


l.Of 

1,030 

1.015 

1,010 


Shillitoe 

Wood 

Howell  

Johnson 

Bungs 

Turtle  & Appleton .. 

Latbey  Bros 

Smith  A Son  

Kirk  A Randall  

Heading 

Oldrey  

Brass 

Jerrard 

StimpaoQ  

Holloway  

Sburmur  

Downs  

C.  Wall 


..£14,6r9  0 0 
..  13,910  0 0 
13,063  0 0 
..  12,795  0 0 
..  12,751  0 . 

..  12,748  0 0 
..  12,672  0 0 

12,670  0 0 
. 12,640  0 0 

. 12,533  0 0 
..  12.527  0 0 
12,416  0 0 
. 12,333  0 0 

..  12,180  0 0 
. 1’2,119  0 0 
. 12.090  0 3 
12,038  0 0 
11,955  0 0 
..  11,820  0 0 


For  alterations  to  Mr.  Gorringe’s  premises,  Brewer- 
street,  Pimlico.  Mr.  J.T.  Walford,  architect: — 

W.  Scrivener  A Co.  (no  time) £1,698  0 0 

Hall,  Beddall,  A Co.  (Ist  April) 1,294  0 0 

C.Pish.Prestige.  ACo.(tworaontha)  1,150  0 0 

Wilkes  Bros,  (two  months)  1,'76  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  new  schools  at  Spark  Hill,  Tardley. 
Mr.  W.  ;Hawley  Lloyd,  architect,  79,  Colmore-row, 
Birmingham ; — 

Schools.  Extra  Class-roMU, 


J.  Moffslt  £1,616 

T.  Mills  1,606  14  0 

W.  Sapeote  A Sons  ...  1,{49  0 0 

T.  Hughes 1.636  0 0 

Whitehouae  A Jones  1,469  0 0 

J.  Rice 1,456  8 11 

Brupg  Bros 1,464  0 0 

W.  Trow  A Sons  1,448  9 9 

F.J.  Briley  1.443  0 0 

J.  Smith  A Sons  1.393  0 0 

T.  Sraita  (accepted)  1,299  0 0 


,,£56  0 0 
70  0 0 

63  0 0 
77  10  0 
60  15  0 

64  15  10 


For  works  to  roofs  of  mansion  at  Dropmore,  net 
Maidenhead,  for  Lady  Louisa  Fortescue.  Mr.  G.  B.  May 
architect : — 


W.  Watson,  Ascot  

Burman  A Sons,  Enfield  

North  A Son,  Southwark  

J.  Boulter,  Slough 

W.  Harhrow,  Briiton 

W.  H.  Simonds,  Reading 

G.  Almond,  Burnham  

J.  Deverill,  Slough 

F-  Tnvlor,  Uxbridge  

W.  Woodbridge,  Maidenhead*  . 
L.  A.  Williams,  Beaconstield  .... 

• Accepted. 


Allowance  for 
rid  Materials. 
£847  13  0 ...£136 


For  the  erection  of  a tobacco  factory  at  the  rear  of 
No.  143,  High-street,  Whitechupel,  for  Mr.  E.  Toplis. 
Mr  John  Hudson,  architect,  80,  Leman-street  :— 

T.  Norton  A Son,  Stratford  £1,493  0 0 

T.  Little,  Whitechapel  1,397  0 0 

A.  Eaton,  Whitechapel  ],;''95  0 0 

C.  P.  Roberts,  Canonbury 1,368  0 0 

W.  Marriage,  Croydon  1,240  0 0 


For  building  an  addition  to  the  Shoehuryness  Tavern, 
Shoeburyness,  Essex.  Mr.  John  Hudson,  architect  :— 

G.  Ventris £280  0 0 

J.  Alp  , 274  5 0 

J.  A H.  Cocks  248  0 0 

S.  Norden  227  0 0 

Baker  A Wiseman  (accepted) 223  9 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  Silverlands,  Chertsey, 
for  Mr.  F.  A.  Hankey.  Mr.  George  A.  Dunnage,  archi- 
tect, 6,  John-street,  Adelphi.  Quantities  by  Messrs. 
J.  A A.  E.  Bull,  35,  Craven-street : — 

Knight  A Sons,  Chertsey  (accepted) £9,143 

For  works  at  Harvest  Home,  Oakington.  Mr.  Frank 
Waters,  architect,  Cambridge.  Quantities  supplied  : — 

Christmas,  Histon  £435  0 0 

Hammond,  Longatanton  437  0 0 


Accepted  for  sundry  alterations  and  repairs  for  Messrs. 
Bowring  and  Small.  22.  Baker-street.  Mr.  J.W.  Morns, 
architect,  Gracechurch  Street. buildings : — 

D.  D.  A A.  Brown,  Camberwell-green  £600  0 0 

[No  competition.] 

For  retaining  walls  in  buttress  and  arcade  work,  for 
intramural  interments  in  vaults  and  catacombs,  at  Notting- 
ham Church  Cemetery.  Mr.  Fredk.  Jsekson,  C.E.,  archi- 
tect, Nottingham :— 

Lynam  A Kidd,  Nottingham £1,925  0 0 

Bradley  A Barker,  Nottingham  1.86o  0 0 

Meats  Bros  , Nottingham 1,770  0 0 

J.  Hodson,  Nottingham 1,4/1  0 0 

T.  Beck.  Matlock 1.308  0 0 

T.  Smart,  Nottingham  1,282  0 0 

8.  A J.  Cargill,  Nottingham 1,250  0 0 

Foster  A Burry  (accepted)  1,127  0 0 

[Architect’s  estimate,  1,233L  lOs,] 

For  additions.  Cefnfeas,  Rhayader,  Radnorshire.  Mr. 
Stephen  W.  Williams,  County  Surveyor:- 

D.  B.  Hamer,  Rhayader  £497  14  0 

J.  Davies,  Hereford  468  0 0 

J.  Williams,  Knighton f?'  ' 2 

Treasure  A Son.  Salop  (accepted) 463  0 0 

T.  P Evans,  Rhayader 459  0 0 

W.  Bowers  A Co.,  Hereford  449  0 0 

G.  Dore,  Rhayader 42o  0 0 

E.  Davies,  Newtown  -I'h  « 0 

For  sewering,  levelling  and  laying  foundations  in  Glad, 
stone-road,  and  the  sewering  of  Grannlle-road  in  the 
township  of  Urmston,  for  the  Burton-upon-Irwell  Sanita^ 
Authority.  Quantities  supplied  by  the  engineer,  Mr.  John 
Price,  Assoc.  M.  Inst.  C.E. : — 

Snaps  A Sons,  Eccles £6‘^5  4 0 

J.  Randall.  Weaste.  602  6 0 

J.  Oakes,  Kearsley,  66o  4 10 

E.  Bird.  Chorlton  . 161  0 ^ 

G.  Unsworth.  Moss  Side  546  14  b 

M.  Naylor,  Hulrae 633  4 3 

T Willan,  Chorlton-on-Medlock  610  1 7 

IV.  H.  Worthington',  Eusholme 474  6 3 

w!  Hamnett,  Ashton 4t3  18  2 

E.  Lomax,  Eccles  (accepted)  439  14  0 

[Engineer’s  estimate,  £515.] 
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For  proposed  new  buDding  at  the  corner  of  St.  Mary 
Aie  ami  Great  St.  Helen’s,  for  Mr.  A.  Kcldav.  Mr.  T. 
Chatneld  Clarke,  architcet 

Conder  £9^035  0 0 

J.  <K  J.  Greenwood 8 632  0 0 

Colls*  Sons  ...  slsjg  q 0 

Holland  & Haimen  g 212  0 0 

M. Redman  ...  a’lg^  q q 

Hall,  Beddall,  & Co 7 935  0 0 

Ashby  Bros.  y^gsg  q 0 

G.  H,  * A.  Bywaters 7,703  0 0 

Ashby  & Homer  7 ggj  0 0 

B.  E.  Nightingale  7*473  0 0 

E.  Lawrance  & Sons  7 4jg  0 0 

For  completing  houses  at  Ewelnie,  and  for  the  formation 
of  roads  on  building  estate  at  Goring.  Mr.  J.  S.  Dodd 
Sichateet,  Reading:— 

Holly  * Butler,  Nettlebed  £695  0 0 

Selby,  Oxford  . 663  0 0 

Brasher,  Wallingford 649  0 0 

Partlo,  Tilehuret ."!!'.!!"!!  651  0 0 

Woodrolfe,  Reading  645  0 0 

Dover,  Oxford  . 640  0 0 

Newberry,  Reading  (too  latel 600  0 0 

Weller,  Wallingford  6E>5  0 0 

Cox,  Henley-on-lhames  564  0 0 

Buckle  * Wheeler,  Abingdon*  615  0 0 

• Accepted. 

For  constructing  new  roads  on  the  Goring  Building 
Estate.  Mr.  J.  S.  Dodd,  architect 

F.  Talbot,  Caversham £676  0 0 

For  artisans’  dwellings.  Boundary-street,  Shoreditch, 
for  Mr.  James  beeves.  Messrs.  Thos.  & Wm.  Stone 
0>^eat  Winchester-street-buildiugs,  London 

S.W.  Hawkins £3,740  0 0 

J.Anley  ^,727  0 0 

J.H.  Johnson  3,593  q 0 

J.  Howlett 3, .350  q q 

Jackson  A Todd  3,134  q 0 

Thomerson  i Son 3’i20  0 0 

W.  Goodman 2;889  0 0 

bteel  Bros..... 2,697  0 0 

C.  Forrest,  Victoria  Park-square*  2,486  0 0 

•Accepted. 

For  the  erection  of  additional  stabling  at  Uibridge-road. 
Bhrpherd  s-bush,  for  the  London  General  Omnibus  Com- 
pany,  Linuted,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr  G T 
Lanham.  Quantities  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Bolton ’ ' ’ 

Williams,  Son,  * WalJington  £980  0 0 

907  0 0 

ochanen  & Williams  S63  0 0 

Scott  q27  0 0 

Priestly  A Gurney  773  0 0 

760  0 0 

749  0 0 

uarrun  72-  0 

Howell  A Son  723  q q 

Richens  A Mount 721  0 0 

Haynes  70)  q q 

619  0 0 

Aiandge  A Jenvey  gig  q q 

For  proposed  new  Baptist  Chapel  and  Schools  in  the 
Werter-road’  Putney,  for  the  Building  Committee.  Mr 

John  Jolmson,  architect,  Queen  Yietoria-etreet.  Quantities 

supplied  by  Mr.  William  H.  Pipe : — 

0 0 

J.  W.  Falkner  5 657  q q 

TairantASon  5 625  0 0 

E,  Conder  .. M96  0 0 

Higgs  A Hill 5,494  Q 0 

Stimpson  A Co 5 439  q q 

W.  Johnson  5 393  q q 

Nightingale  5303  q 0 

Allen  A Son  (accepted)  4 500  0 0 

Sobson  4, .452  0 0 

For  erecting  and  completing  The  Shakspeare,  Waterloo- 
street  for  Messrs.  Truman,  Hanbnry,  A Buxton.  Mr 
J . C.  Kevnolds,  architect.  Quantities  not  supplied 

0 ‘o 

Shnmur  937  0 0 

Parker  (accepted)  395  q q 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  business  premises,  High- 
street,  Bedford,  for  Mr.  E.  P.  Rose.  Messrs.  Usher  A 
Anthopjr,  architects  and  suiveyors  : — 

Kuight  A Boston £2,513  0 0 

8.  Foster 2,430  0 0 

T.  Spencer 2,393  0 0 

Warton  A Walker,  Bedford*  2,382  0 0 

* Accepted. 

For  the  erection  of  a pair  of  cottages  and  machine  and 
engine  houses,  at  Putnoe,  Goldington,  Bedford,  for  Mr. 
Cbas.  Pope.  Messrs.  Usher  A Anthony,  architects  and 
Bedford,  surveyors 

G.  Harrison,  Bedford  (accepted)  £598  0 0 

For  the  erection  cf  dwelling-house  in  De  Parv’s-avenue 
Bedford,  for  Mr.  W.  J.  Robinson.  Messrs!  Usher  A 

Anthony,  architects  and  surveyors,  Ledford: 

S.  Foster,  Kempston  (accepted)  £1,203  4 0 

Accepted  for  public  swimming  and  other  baths  at 
Forest-nil),  for  the  Commissioners  of  Baths  and  Wash- 
houses for  the  Parish  of  Lewisham.  Messrs.  Wilson,  Son 
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Sir  Joshua  Heynolds. 


T is  a remarkable  fact 
that,  not'withstandingthe 
amount  that  has  been 
■written  on  the  life  and 
■works  of  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  no  serious  at- 
tempt has  yet  been  made 
to  take  the  measure  of 
him  as  an  artist.  This 
statement  at  first  sight 
may  seem  untrue,  but  it 
is  one  capable  of  proof, 
and  easy  of  explanation. 
The  usual  fate  of  the 
portrait-painter  is,  of 
course,  that  his  works 
should  be  subordinated 
in  interest  to  the  people 
they  represent ; and  with 
Reynolds  this  result  is 
the  more  probable,  be- 
cause his  portraits  are  of 
those  men  and  women 
who  live  for  us  in  the 
letters  of  a Horace  Wal- 
pole and  the  pages  of  a Boswell.  It  is  but 
natural,  therefore,  that  the  series  of  pictures 
which  issued  in  such  a number  from  his  studio 
should  be  studied  rather  for  the  light  they 
throw  upon  the  copious  and  fascinating 
memoirs  and  bio^aphies  of  the  last  century, 
than  for  the  purely  artistic  interest  attaching 
to  them  as  the  works  of  one  of  the  greatest  of 
the  English  school  of  painters.  The  biographers 
of  Reynolds  have  always  written  under  the 
overpowering  influence  of  Boswell ; they  have 
sti-iven  to  bring  us  in  contact,  not  so  much  with 
the  artist  as  with  the  man  and  his  companions  ; 
they  take  us  oftener  to  the  clubs  and  the 
dining-rooms  which  he  was  wont  to  frequent, 
than  to  the  studio  in  which  he  built  up  his 
fame ; and  even  when,  on  rare  occasions,  we 
find  ourselves  there,  it  is  on  the  painter’s 
subjects  that  our  attention  is  almost  wholly 
concentrated,  on  their  amours,  their  politics, 
their  adventures,  their  feats  of  arms  ; and 
meanwhile  the  great  craftsman  behind  his 
canvas  plies  his  task,  and  we  are  seldom 
allowed  to  watch  how  he  accomplishes  it.  The 
people  he  painted  are  too  near  us  in  point  of 
time  ; some  of  us  can  remember  their  children  ; 
their  grandchildren  are  still  with  us.  Every  one 
can  tell  stories  about  this  and  the  other  more 
or  less  well-kno\vn  individual,  and  it  is  there- 
fore not  surprising  that,  iu  the  face  of  so  much 
human  interest,  merely  artistic  interest  should 
be  scarcely  noticed.  Our  complaint  against 
the  German  writers  upon  the  arts  of  the 


Renaissance  is  exactly  the  contrary.  In  pre- 
sence of  the  pictures  of  a Masaccio,  a Botti- 
celli, a Raffaelle,  they  seem  to  forget  that 
there  is  such  a thing  as  humanity.  They  over- 
whelm us  with  technical  miautise,  with  details 
of  the  drawing  of  fingers  and  toes,  and  to  their 
minds  the  interest  of  a subject  seems  to  be 
directly  proportional  to  the  intricacy  of  the 
investigations  connected  with  it.  Neverthe- 
less it  would  be  well  if  we  could  import  into  our 
studies  of  the  arts  of  our  own  painters  a little 
of  this  German  element.  Without  desiring  to 
annihilate  or  indeed  greatly  alter  Leslie  and 
Taylor’s  really  interesting  “ Life  of  Reynolds,” 
we  cannot  but  wish  that  much  of  the  political 
history  which  is  dovetailed  into  it,  and  many 
of  the  anecdotes  (amusing  enough  in  them- 
selves) which  are  interspersed  throughout  it, 
had  been  omitted,  and  that  some  slight  discus- 
sion of  the  periods  of  development  of  the 
artist,  as  an  artist,  had  been  inserted  instead. 
By  all  means  show  us  the  man,  but  let  us 
behold  the  painter  too. 

Now  there  is  but  one  way  in  which  any  just 
and  complete  view  of  a painter  can  be  obtained, 
and  that  is  by  considering  the  formation  and 
growth  of  his  style.  Whence  did  he  derive 
the  foundations  of  his  skill  ? What  influences 
were  from  time  to  time  brought  to  bear  upon 
him,  and  with  what  effect  ? What  elements 
in  his  work  were  due  to  his  own  individual 
character  ? These,  and  many  more  of  a like 
kind,  are  the  questions  which  the  biographer 
of  an  artist  must  set  himself  to  answer.  The 
writer  on  Holbein  may  leave  the  life  of  Anne 
Boleyn  to  a professed  historian  and  content 
himself  with  her  painted  image  and  its  excel- 
lences or  faults.  The  writer  on  Reynolds  should 
be  similarly  reticent.  There  is  no  lack  of  litera- 
ture about  the  social  history  of  the  eighteenth 
century  ; but,  as  things  are,  the  student  who 
would  concern  himself  with  the  artistic  quali- 
ties of  Hogarth,  Reynolds,  Gainsborough,  and 
Romney  must  rely  upon  his  own  investigations. 
With  regard  to  Reynolds,  then,  W’e  desire  to 
know,  first  of  all,  from  what  sources  he  derived 
the  elements  of  his  style,  and  what  influences 
from  without  acted  upon  its  development.  We 
are  told  in  reply  that  his  master  was  Hudson, 
that  he  was  brought  at  an  early  period  in  con- 
tact with  the  works  of  Gandy  of  Exeter  (whose 
father  was  a pupil  of  Vandyck),  and  that  he 
spent  two  years  in  Italy  in  earnest  study  of  the 
works  of  the  great  masters.  Note-books,  to 
which  fortunately  his  biographers  give  us 
access,  and  sketch-books  of  his,  exist,  but  no 
sufficient  critical  study  of  them  has  been  made 
to  enable  us  to  declare  ivliat  factors  of  his 
manner  were  derived  from  what  sources.  The 
works  of  Hudson  and  Gandy  are  not  so  well 
known  that  their  names  are  sufficient  to  call  up 
any  definite  style  of  work  in  the  memory  even 


of  a tolerably  educated  amateur.  The  sketch- 
books, again,  are  not  easily  accessible  to  every- 
body, and,  no  doubt,  they  would  require  a 
good  deal  of  comment  before  they  could  be 
made  of  much  service.  In  the  case  of  those 
brought  back  by  the  young  painter  from  Italy 
we  should  want  to  be  informed  what,  in  each 
case,  was  the  original  picture  from  which  a 
sketch  was  taken,  and  what  use,  if  any,  the 
artist  afterwards  made  of  it.  That  Reynolds 
was  wont,  even  in  his  latest  years,  to  recur 
to  the  prints  and  pictures  he  had  seen,  and 
the  sketches  he  had  made  in  his  boyhood,  we 
can  show  by  several  conspicuous  instances. 
Two  or  three  times  he  borrowed  ideas  from 
Cats’s  “ Book  of  Emblems,”  the  play -book  of 
his  childhood ; whilst  the  picture  of  Mrs. 
Sheridan  as  St.  Cecilia,  to  mention  no  others, 
was  founded  upon  a drawing  made  by  him 
thirty  years  before  in  Italy.  Taylor  and 
Le.slie  inform  us  of  these  isolated  facts,  but 
neither  they  nor  any  of  Reynolds’s  biographers 
have  ever  attempted  a thorough  investigation 
into  these  and  kindred  matters.  It  is,  there- 
fore, the  more  to  be  regretted  that,  in  the  most 
interesting  collection  of  the  artist’s  works  now 
on  view  at  the  Grosvenor  Gallery,  no  attempt 
ha.s  been  made  to  bring  together,  also,  a few 
pictures  by  Hudson  and  Gandy,  that  we  might 
see  for  ourselves  what  manner  of  teaching  the 
lad  received,  and  what  effect  was  produced 
upon  him  in  early  years  by  contact  with 
another  formed  painter  besides  his  master. 
It  is  even  a greater  pity  that  more  drawiners 
have  not  been  brought  together,  and  arranged 
and  briefly  catalogued  in  chronological  order, 
so  that  we  might  be  able  to  watch  the  growth 
of  the  young  artist’s  skill  in  assimilating  ideas 
and  recording  suggestions  derived  from  the 
inspection  of  works  of  art  of  all  periods, 
Reynolds’s  Venice  notebook,  printed  in  the 
“ Life,”  shows  that  his  eye,  in  the  midst  of  that 
cityof  colour,  wasmainly  interested  in  observing 
methods  of  handling  and  distributing  light  and 
shade.  We  also  gather  that  he  was  wont  to 
make  brief  records  of  the  chiaroscuro  of  pic- 
tures by  simply  shading-in  the  dark  spaces  and 
the  half-lights.  A few  specimens  of  these  and 
the  like  studies  would  be  most  instructive,  and 
from  them  we  should  gladly  pass  on  throu<'h 
a series  of  more  finished  studies  from  old 
masters  to  his  own  first  ideas  for  pictures 
rapidly  noted  down.  Such  studies  and 
sketches,  no  doubt,  exist  amongst  the  few 
drawings  in  the  Grosvenor  Gallery,  but  they 
are  unnamed,  undated,  and  uncatalogued,  and 
therefore  useless.  Of  this  want  of  arran^'e- 
ment  (of  which  we  previously  complained  iu 
our  special  notice  of  this  e.xhibition)  a single 
instance  may  be  noticed.  One  of  the  four 
drawings  in  the  frame  No.  217  is  a rou'di 
pen-and-iuk  sketch  of  a boy  in  a landscape, 
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leaning  against  some  kind  of  table,  ■with  his 
hand  resting  upon  a crouching  owl.  In  another 
room,  and  invisible  from  anywhere  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  this  drawing,  is  a small  oil- 
colour  sketch  (No.  96)  for  the  same  subject,  of 
peculiar  brilliancy  and  richness  ; whilst,  again, 
there  hangs,  in  a third  room,  and  invisible 
from  anywhere  near  either  of  the  preceding, 
the  finished  oil-painting, — one  of  the  most 
charming  of  Sir  Joshua’s  portraits  of  boys, — 
representing  the  young  Earl  of  Dalkeith 
(No.  132).  Had  the  three  stages  of  the  work 
been  arranged  together  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  they  would  have  formed  one  of  the 
most  interesting  groups  in  the  collection.  A 
somewhat  similar  mistake  has  been  made  in 
hanging  the  two  portraits  (of  1769)  of  the 
Countess  Spencer  and  her  little  girl  in  different 
rooms.  It  is  clear  that  Sir  Joshua  or  his  sitter 
was  not  satisfied  with  the  first  attempt 
(No.  199),  and  it  was  accordingly  laid  aside 
after  the  mother’s  face  had  been  almost 
finished,  and  the  child’s  roughly  sketched  in. 
Accordingly  a new  start  was  made  with  a 
larger  canvas  ; the  child  was  placed  on  the 
other  side  of  its  mother,  birt  the  positions  were 
otherwise  retained  as  before.  If  this  finished 
picture  (No.  157)  had  been  hung  beside  the 
unfinished  one  of  the  same  date,  we  should 
have  had  a most  valuable  opportunity  of  com- 
paring the  different  stages  of  the  artist’s  work, 
and  seeing  for  ourselves  how  he  was  able 
to  spread  over  cold  purple  undertones  that 
mellow  harmony  of  tints  which  is  the  peculiar 
characteristic  of  all  his  most  pleasing  works. 

Before  the  exhibition  was  opened  we  were 
given  to  understand  that  the  arrangement  of 
the  pictures  was  to  be,  as  far  as  possible, 
chronological.  No  attempt,  however,  in  that 
direction  has  been  made,  and,  indeed,  pictures 
of  the  same  period  (the  young  Duke  of 
Gloucester  and  “La  Collimr,”  for  instance), 
that  seem  almost  to  have  been  painted  as  pen- 
dants, are  often  gratuitously  dispersed  about 
in  different  rooms.  Artistically,  no  doubt,  the 
hanging  is  well  done,  but  the  artistic  effect  is 
purcha.sed  by  the  sacrifice  of  much  of  the  po.s- 
sible  utility  of  the  exhibition.  The  public 
have  still  to  learn,  what  it  is  hopeless  to  expect 
artists  ever  to  understand,  that  the  only  order 
in  which  a painter’s  works  can  be  studied  with 
profit  is  the  chronological.  It  is  only  so  that 
they  hang  together  as  a whole,  and  mutually 
explain  each  other.  Now  and  again  all  artists 
make  experiments  in  new  directions,  and  with 
Keynolds  such  experiments  formed  a part  of 
his  normal  practice  ; but,  unless  the  chrono- 
logical arrangement  is  adopted,  the  eye  cannot 
distinguish  between  what  is  merely  exceptional 
and  what  is  the  result  of  direct  development, 
between  what  is  ephemeral  and  what  is  ab- 
sorbed into  the  artist’s  regular  practice.  Just 
as  in  the  study  of  schools  of  art,  archaic  work 
and  that  of  epochs  of  decline  derive  almost  all 
their  interest  from  the  light  they  throw  upon 
the  art  of  the  central  period  of  a school,  so,  in 
the  study  of  each  individual  artist,  the  pro- 
ductions of  his  youth,  in  themselves  often  of 
little  beauty,  when  considered  in  relation  to 
the  growth  of  the  man  as  an  artist,  flash  into 
importance,  and  become  bright  with  interest. 
Some  artists,  indeed,  such  as  John  Van  Eyck, 
show,  in  those  of  their  works  that  have  come 
down  to  us,  comparatively  little  change.  The 
Ince  - Blxmdell  “ Madonna,”  now  exhibited 
amongst  the  “ Old  Masters,”  tells  its  story  of 
honest  hard  work  and  unflagging  industry 
plainly  enough,  alone  as  it  stands,  But  most 
painters,  if  their  lives  extend  to  the  normal 
Umits,  pass  through  many  well-defined  stages 
of  development,  during  some  of  which  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say  they  are  as  different  from 
themselves  at  other  times  as  from  other  artists. 
Such  a man  was  Reynolds,  perhaps  of  all 
painters  the  most  varying.  A brief  inspection 
of  any  200  of  his  works  arranged  at  random  is 
the  most  puzzling  thing  imaginable.  It  seems 
difficult  to  believe  that  we  have  before  us  the 
works  of  one  man  and  not  of  several,  all  of 
different  natures  and  gifts.  But  arrange  his 
works  in  their  historical  order,  and  all  this 
confusion  ceases  at  once.  The  different  stages 
of  style  through  which  he  passed  group  them- 
selves naturally  together,  and  lead  us  from  one 
to  another.  To  indicate  in  a few  words  what 
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is  the  nature  of  these  changes  and  develop- 
ments is,  of  course,  impossible  ; but  certain 
sign-posts  of  the  way  may  be  pointed  out. 

Sir  Joshua’s  pictures  naturally  divide  them- 
selves, according  to  their  form  and  subject, 
into  groups,  whole  - length  portraits,  three- 
quarter  lengths,  half-lengths,  busts,  pictures 
of  a mother  and  her  child,  and  pictures  of 
children.  For  each  of  these  classes  of  work 
the  artist  developed  a different  style  simul- 
taneously, no  two  pictures,  for  example,  pre- 
senting a greater  contrast  than  the  “ Schoolboy 
with  a Portfolio  ” (No.  192),  and  the  full-length 
“LadyJ.  Lindsay  playing  a Harp  ” (No.  82), 
both  of  1777.  Not  only,  however,  are  there 
these  simultaaeoits  differences  of  style  imposed 
upon  the  painter,  as  he  conceived,  by  the  form 
of  his  pictures,  but  each  style  has  its  own 
periods  of  growth,  and  each,  to  some  extent, 
acts  on  the  others,  and  is  influenced  by  them. 
In  the  year  1780,  for  instance,  Reynolds  shows 
in  a great  many  of  his  pictures  a tendency  to 
indulge  in  a strong,  almost  Eembrandtesque 
chiaroscuro.  He  likewise  uses,  with  continu- 
ally increasing  skill  and  delight,  a very  rich 
brown  colour  ; and  some  of  his  pictures  of  this 
period,  notably  the  “Tragic  Muse,”  of  1784, 
are  little  more  than  monochromes  in  this  rich 
golden  brown.  AU  the  time,  however,  his 
standing  full-length  portraits  of  women  retain 
very  much  the  same  qualities  they  possessed 
before.  These  standing  fidl-lengths,  indeed, 
are  always  markedly  different  from  his  other 
pictures.  Not  only  is  there  a difference  of  tone 
of  colour  and  scale  of  illumination  in  them,  but 
the  difference  extends  to  thejway  the  painter 
looks  at  his  subject  as  a human  being.  The 
half-length  ladies  are  always  beautifully  human, 
thoroughly  characteristic  in  costume,  expres- 
sion, posture,  and  everything  else.  But  in  the 
full-lengths  Reynolds  seems  to  paint  people 
from  another  sphere  of  existence  altogether  ; the 
ladies  are  all  nymphs,  dressed  in  some  sort  of 
ideal  costume,  and  engaged  in  ideal  employ- 
ments, such  as  “ Draping  the  Altar  of  Hymen 
with  Flowers,”  and  the  like.  In  his  fourth  dis- 
course as  President  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
Reynolds  said  : “The  works,  whether  of  poets, 
painters  moralists,  or  historians,  which  are  built 
upon  general  nature,  live  for  ever  ; while  those 
which  depend  for  their  existence  on  particular 
customs  and  habits,  a partial  view  of  nature, 
or  the  fluctuations  of  fashion,  can  only  be  co- 
eval with  that  which  first  raised  them  from 
obscurity.”  It  is  in  his  full-lengths  that  Sir 
Joshua  allowed  himself  to  fall  under  the 
dominion  of  this  theory.  He  clothed  his  ladies 
in  “ generalised  ” drapery,  “ drapery,  and 
nothing  more  ” ; he  gave  them  “ generalised  ” 
expressions  of  countenance,  and  occupied  them 
in  employments  which  did  not  “ depend  on 
particular  customs  and  habits.”  The  con- 
sequence, of  course,  is  that  this  set  of  pictures, 
instead  of  being  the  most  immortal,  consists 
of  those  from  which  interest  has,  in  great 
measure,  passed,  because  they  were  based,  not 
upon  nature  and  fact,  but  upon  the  taste  of  a 
day.  Notwithstanding,  however,  the  wide 
interval  by  which  this  class  is  separated  from 
the  other  classes  of  Reynolds’s  works  (and  this- 
is  the  point  at  which  we  have  been  aiming), 
the  Rembrandtesque  tendency,  which  manifests 
itself  in  the  years  1780  to  1784,  is  likewise  in 
a measure  reflected  in  some  of  the  full-length 
ladies’  portraits  of  that  time,— notably,  for 
instance,  in  the  picture  of  Mrs.  Peter  Beck- 
ford  (No.  31),  who  is  represented  as  standing 
in  a temple  in  the  act  of  offering  a sacrifice, 
barred  shadows  of  unusual  depth  falling  in  a 
striking  fashion  across  her  figure  and  the 
architecture  behind.  In  almost  |all  the  full- 
lengths  of  other  periods  of  the  painter’s  career, 
the  figure  stands  in  full  light  and  wears  drapery 
of  a glossy  character,  such  as  Sir  Peter  Lely 
loved  to  employ.  The  contrast  is  therefore 
the  more  remarkable  in  this  case  ; but  when 
the  picture  is  considered  in  relation  to  its  con- 
temporaries its  exceptional  character  is  easily 
explained. 

Without  wishing  in  the  least  to  depreciate 
Sir  Joshua’s  portraits  of  men,  some  of  which, 
such  as  the  Johnson  in  the  National  Gallery, 
stand  on  a level  with  any  by  Titiau,  Durer,  or 
Holbein,  we  shall  probably  carry  the  assent  of 
the  reader  with  us  when  we  say  that  his  most 


attractive  paintings  are  his  half-length  por- 
traits of  ladies  and  his  pictures  of  children. 
To  the  former  type  belongs  one  of  his  earliest 
finished  works, — the  “Mrs.  Field”  of  1748. 
In  that  we  find  the  young  aspirant  to  fame 
laborioirsly  striving  to  catch  the  habitual  ex- 
pression of  a benevolent  countenance,  and  by 
honest  and  long-continued  effort  succeeding  ia 
fixing  on  his  canvas  the  traces  of  a constant 
smde.  Seven  years  later  his  picture  of  Lady 
Caroline  Iveppel  marks  a considerable  increase 
of  power.  The  posture  of  the  sitter,  who  leans 
forward  upon  her  folded  arms,  is  one  that  could 
be  long  sustained  and,  therefore,  carefully  re- 
produced ; but  once  again,  though  with  greater 
skill  in  the  modelling,  the  face  is  rendered 
with  laborious  detail,  wrought  out  from  point 
to  point  : and  again  it  is  a face  about  which 
there  plays  the  pleasant  reminiscence  of  a 
smile.  Four  years  afterwards  the  portrait  of 
her  sister,  Elizabeth,  manifests  the  greater 
swiftness  of  handling  which  the  painter  had 
acquired,  and  shows,  moreover,  that  he  was 
now  endeavouring,  not  alone  to  reproduce  the 
best  expression  of  his  subject,  but  to  surround 
her  with  raiment  and  other  accessories  that 
should  in  themselves  form  a delightful  har- 
mony of  colour  for  the  pleasure  of  all  eyes. 
The  “Blue  Lady”  of  1761  marks  the  final 
triumph  of  the  artist  in  this  respect,  and 
proves  that  in  the  treatment  of  drapery  and 
the  harmonising  of  tints  he  had  made  rapid 
progress.  The  fascinating  picture  of  Mrs. 
Abingdon,  in  the  character  of  “ Miss  Prue,”  is 
known  to  everybody.  In  it  Sir  Joshua  shows 
himself  at  length  possessed  of  that  remarkable 
power  of  seizing  momentary  attitudes  and 
passing  gestures,  and  of  catching  the  most 
evanescent  expressions  of  a countenance,  and 
not  only  those  that  were  habitual  to  it.  More- 
over in  this  picture  those  mellow  tones  and 
pretty  combinations  of  various  colours  and 
textures  ajjpear  for  the  first  time  in  full  deve- 
lopment. It  is  not,  however,  till  eleven  years 
later,  in  the  portrait  of  Mrs.  Morris,  of  1775, 
that  we  arrive  at  the  final  type  of  half-figure 
portrait  of  a lady.  Here,  at  last,  to  richness 
of  colouring,  splendour  of  costume,  variety  of 
texture,  and  perfection  in  the  rendering  of  a 
likeness,  there  is  added  a certain  excellence 
of  chiaroscuro,  a certain  glimmer  of  soft  light 
about  face  and  figure  that  ennobles  the  whole 
work  and  raises  it  to  a higher  level  than  all 
that  had  gone  before.  The  Countess  Spencer 
(of  1782)  with  her  large  hat,  and  the  charming 
Miss  Fanny  Kemble  of  the  following  year,  are 
but  stages  in  the  further  development  of  this 
type  along  the  same  lines  ; and  when  at  last 
we  reach  the  Lady  Thomond  of  1784,  the 
Countess  Spencer  of  the  same  year,  with  her  . 
sweet  little  face  looking  out  from  the  midst  of  I 
its  frills  and  its  furs,  the  Lady  de  Clifford  of  I 
1786,  and  the  Lady  Elizabeth  Foster  of  1787,  , 
we  find  embodied  in  all  of  them  the  accumu-  ■ 
lated  results  of  years  of  careful  study  of  the  : 
human  face,  and  shed  over  all  of  them  an  i 
atmosphere  of  feminine  tenderness  which  is  : 
not  their  own,  but  proceeds  from  the  painter’s  : 
educated  delight  in  whatever  of  gentle  and  1 
womanly  he  had  in  all  his  days  beheld. 

It  would  likewise  be  eiisy  to  trace  Sir  i 
Joshua’s  development  in  the  representation  of  I 
children,  from  the  altogether  Medimval  babe  in  : 
the  picture  of  Lady  Cathcart  of  1755,  and  the  ; 
doll-like  creature  which  hangs  from  the  skirts  ‘ 
of  Lady  Pollington  in  1762,  to  the  beautiful  1 
little  woman  with  her  skirts  tucked  up,  who,  > 
in  1767,  carries  her  rough-haired  dog  so  care- 
fully across  the  brook;  and  thenceforward 
through  all  manner  of  children,  grave  and  gay, 
fascinating  us  now  with  simple  childish  ways, 
and  again  with  a naive  mimicry  of  the  courtly  j 
manners  of  their  elders.  Sir  Joshua’s  paintings  ■ 
of  children  have,  however,  formed  the  subject  of ' 
a special  study,  now  accessible  to  all,  and  may, ' 
therefore,  be  passed  over  here.  With  them,  as  : 
with  all  classes  of  the  artist’s  works,  the  same  i 
general  lines  of  development  may  be  observed,  I 
crossed  now  and  again  by  this  and  the  other  : 
side  influence,  according  to  the  particular  .: 
master  or  school  whose  works  at  the  time  i 
formed  the  principal  subject  of  Reynolds’s’: 
study.  At  two  different  and  widely-separated ' 
epochs  we  may  see  him  fall  under  the  shadow 
of  Rembrandt.  More  than  once  he  comes  • 
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witliia  the  sphere  of  Rubens,  jind  again  and 
again  he  measures  his  strength  with  Vandyck. 
The  Italians  whom  he  studied  in.  Italy,— and 
amongst  them  especially  Correggio  and 
Tintoret, — left  their  traces  in  the  growth  of 
his  style,  and  amongst  his  latest  works  are 
numbered  those  ideal  pictures  in  which  he 
strove  to  emulate  the  colouring  of  Titian.  It 
is  high  time  that  amongst  the  multitude  of 
people  who  in  these  days  pride  themselves 
upon  the  intelligent  interest  they  take  in 
art,  some  one  should  arise  to  devote  to 
the  greatest  of  English  masters  of  the  last 
century  a fraction  of  the  attention  which  is 
still  almost  wholly  concentrated  upon  the 
sculptures  of  Greece  and  the  paintings  of 
Italy. 


THE  ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE 
HOUSING  OF  THE  POOR. 

After  the  amount  of  discussion  and  contra- 
diction which  has  taken  place  in  regard  to  the 
question  of  “the  dwellings  of  the  poor,”  the 
appointment  of  a Royal  Commission  to  take 
evidence  and  report  upon  the  whole  subject  is 
what  might  have  been  for  some  time  past 
expected.  Whether  the  result  to  be  obtained 
from  the  labours  of  a Commission  can  be  com- 
mensurate with  or  counterbalance  some  of  the 
disadvantages  of  such  a practical  suspending  of 
action  for  probably  two  or  three  years,  is  a 
question  that  will  occur  to  many  who  are 
among  the  most  desirous  to  find  a way  to  deal 
with  the  evils  of  insanitary  and  over-crowded 
dwellings.  That  the  members  of  the  Commis- 
eion  will  be  honestly  desirous  to  bring  the 
matter  to  some  practical  issue,  as  early  at  least 
as  is  consistent  with  the  time  - honoured 
methods  and  habits  of  Royal  Commissions,  we 
have  no  doubt ; but  the  principle  of  selection 
aeems  an  odd  one,  or,  at  least,  what  appears  to 
have  been  the  principle.  Sir  Charles  Dilke 
will  make  an  admirable  chairman  j Sir  Richard 
Cross  has  identified  himself  with  the  subject, 
AS  also  has  the  late  conductor  of  this  journal, 
who  has  not  only  the  experience  of  previous 
personal  examination  into  the  condition  of  the 
London  poor,  years  before  the  present  “ bitter 
cry  ” was  raised,  but  is  also  the  only  member 
of  the  Commission  who  is  likely  to  be  able  to 
deal  effectively  with  the  practical  questions  of 
building  construction  and  economy  which, 
more  or  le.ss,  bear  upon  the  subject.  But  the 
emphasis  which  has  apparently  been  laid  upon 
the  selection  of  members  to  “represent”  the 
Anglican,  the  Roman,  and  the  Dissenting 
priesthood  or  presbytery,  suggests  the  idea 
that  a good  deal  of  useless  and  unpractical 
procedure,  — “foolish  and  unlearned  ques- 
tions,”—may  creep  upon  and  waste  the  time 
of  the  Commission,  unless  a strong  hand 
or  two  undertake  the  task  of  repression. 
What  have  the  various  “ denominations”  to  do, 
in  that  capacity,  with  obtaining  practical  evi- 
dence on  practical  subjects  1 What  has  such  an 
unballasted  doctrinaire  as  Mr.  Jesse  Collings  to 
do  on  a Board  where  the  object  is  to  deal  with 
facts,  not  to  air  fancies  ? The  list  of  names  is 
really  a curiously  heterogeneous  mixture,  and 
forms  a council  which,  on  Bacon’s  shrewd 
suggestion,  should  sit  at  a long  table,  and  not 
At  a round  one,*  provided  the  right  men  get  at 
one  end  of  the  table. 

Granting  that  fortunate  concurrence,  what 
is  to  be  gained  from  the  appointment  of  the 
Commission  which  we  have  not  within  our 
reach  already  ? Those  who  best  understand 
the  subject  are  nearly  unanimous  in  the  opinion 
that  little  or  no  new  legislation  is  needed  ; that 
what  is  wanted  in  that  respect  is  mainly  the 
more  efficient  administration  of  existing  legis- 
lation ; and  how  to  ensure  that  we  know  well 
enough,  and  what  are  the  causes  which  stand 
in  the  way  of  it  now.  As  to  the  condition  of 
a large  portion  of  the  poorest  classes,  how  they 
live  and  in  what  kind  of  dwellings,  we  have 
only  too  abundant  testimony  ; and  as  to  the 
question  whether  it  is  best  to  build  lofty 
dwellings  in  towns,  or  to  endeavour  to  spread 


• “ A long  table  and  a square  table,  or  seats  about  the 
walls,  seem  things  of  form,  but  are  things  of  substance; 
for  at  a long  table  a few  at  the  upper  end,  in  effect,  swaj 
all  the  busioess.”— Essay  Of  Coumel. 


out  dwellings  into  the  country  and  take  their 
tenants  to  and  from  their  work  by  cheap  trains, 
there  is  already  sufficient  evidence  on  the  sub- 
ject to  have  led  most  clear-headed  people  to 
decide  against  the  locomotion  system,  as  one 
which  has  been  tried  and  on  the  whole  has 
obviously  not  answered.  As  fur  as  the  pro- 
blem in  London  is  concerned,  we  do  not 
believe  the  Commission  will  extract  any- 
thing which  is  not  known  or  of  which 
the  statistics  are  not  perfectly  available 
now.  The  extension  of  the  inquiry  to  country 
districts  may  bring  us  some  new  informa- 
tion, and  especially  may  throw  some  new 
light  on  the  relation  between  the  condition 
of  the  country  labourer  and  the  town 
labourer,  in  regard  to  cause  and  effect.  But 
this  is  going  beyond  the  ground  for  which  the 
cry  for  a Commission  was  first  made,  and  will 
break  up  and  complicate  the  inquiry  very  much. 
Still,  this  is  one  part  of  the  subject  on  which 
new  information  may  be  forthcoming,  or  in 
reference  to  which  the  connexion  between  one 
part  of  the  subject  and  another  may  be  focussed 
anew  : and  this  latter  advantage,  of  presenting 
a mass  of  known  facts  in  a connected  and  com- 
prehensive manner,  may  attach  to  the  whole 
report  of  the  Commission.  But  we  have  reason 
to  know  that  those  who  are  most  actively 
engaged  in  work  among  the  London  poor,  and 
are  most  earnest  for  whatever  reform  is  possible, 
are  by  no  means  sanguine  about  the  , result. 
The  appointment  of  the  Commission  will,  they 
think,  Ije  a kind  of  excuse  for  doing  nothing 
with  many  who  wish  to  pose  as  philanthropists, 
but  are  glad  to  be  relieved  of  the  burden  of 
actually  fighting  the  dragon,  and  to  have  the 
excellent  and  ready  excuse  for  inaction  which 
will  be  furnished  by  the  profession  of  waiting 
till  the  Commission  has  reported.  But  beyond 
this  lies  the  more  important  and  serious  cause 
of  distrust,  in  the  fact  that,  as  some  know,  but 
many  obviously  do  not  know,  the  real  and 
essential  causes  of  the  state  of  things  whicli  we 
are  trying  to  remedy  lie,  in  fact,  quite  below 
the  superficially  apparent  causes,  and  that  the 
investigation  of  them  is  in  reality  outsi<le  the 
sphere  of  action  specially  marked  out  for  the 
Commission. 

How  little  some  philanthropists  in  high 
places,  who  are  prominent  in  the  present 
movement,  are  able  to  grasp  the  real  nature  of 
the  problem,  was  especially  shown  in  Lord 
Salisbury’s  speech  inaugurating  the  debate  on 
the  subject  in  the  House  of  Lords  at  the  latter 
end  of  last  week.  With,  apparently,  very 
serious  purpose,  Lord  Salisbury  is  more  super- 
ficial and  unphilosophical  in  his  way  of  looking 
at  the  subject  than  we  should  have  thought 
possible  on  the  part  of  one  who  claims  to  be  a 
leading  statesman.  He  is  like  a man  who  is 
annoyed  at  finding  a flower-bed  overgrown 
with  weeds,  and  proposes  to  clear  it  by  cutting 
off  the  heads  of  all  the  weeds,  leaving  the  roots 
in  the  ground.  We  have  no  doubt  Lord 
Salisbury  would  be  willing  enough  to  have 
the  roots  up  too  ; but,  not  seeing  the  way  to 
that  all  at  once,  he  wants  a Royal  Commission 
to  cut  the  tops  off.  In  other  words,  he  and  those 
who  move  with  him  see  a number  of  people 
living  in  miserable,  unsanitary,  and  over- 
crowded dwellings,  and  they  say  : “ This  will 
never  do  ; let  us  build  better  dwellings  for 
these  people,  and  let  us  get  all  the  evidence 
that  will  enable  us  to  know  best  how  to  do  it.” 
But  there  was  positively  not  a sentence  in  Lord 
Salisbury’s  speech  which  indicated  any  query 
in  his  mind  as  to  why  we  should  set  about 
building  dwellings  for  these  people  ; where 
the  line  should  be  drawn  if  we  are  once  to 
begin  to  bouse  people  by  State  enactment ; or 
(which  is  still  more  remarkable)  how  matters 
came  into  their  present  condition.  Here  are 
a mass  of  people  for  whom  there  is  no 
room,  who  arc  unable  to  pay  a remunerative 
rent  for  decent  dwellings,  who,  many  of 
them,  do  not  care  for  decent  dwellings. 
Surely  the  first,  or  at  least  the  most  important, 
question  to  be  asked  in  such  a case,  is  that  em- 
bodied in  the  phrase  In  the  Catechism,  “ How 
came  you  into  this  state  of  sin  and  misery  t ” 
And  the  catechism  formula  supplies  the  answer, 
“ By  ordinary  generation.”  Given  some  gene- 
rations of  thriMess  habits,  little  or  no  educa- 
tion, and  consequently  no  moral  and  mental 


stability,  reckless  and  improvident  early 
marriages,  and  equally  reckless  crowding  into 
the  capital  as  an  imaginary  Eldorado  where 
work  and  wages  are  supposed  to  be  had  for 
the  asking  ; given  a considerable  proportion  of 
the  community  going  on  increasing  and  multi- 
plying under  these  conditions,  and  the  result 
is  as  inevitable  as  in  a rule  of  arithmetic.  The 
generation  which  has  been  brought  or  has 
migrated  into  a space  where  there  is  no  room 
for  its  numbers,  and  where  most  of  them  are 
“ not  wanted,”  is,  of  course,  fain  to  crowd  up 
as  it  can,  to  exist  in  whatever  space  may 
remain  unoccupied  by  those  who  can  make 
good,  practically,  their  claims  on  society.  The 
spectacle  is  a deplorable,  a heart-rending 
one  ; but  if  on  that  account  we  are  to  set  about 
providing  homes  for  this  unhappy  good-for- 
little  crowd  on  easier  terms  than  their  neigh- 
bours enjoy,  by  whatever  figment  of  philan- 
thropic philosophy,  what  is  that  but,  as  the 
Bishop  of  London  had  the  courage  to  say  in 
the  debate,  “ making  the  honest  and  indus- 
trious pay  for  those  who  are  not  so  ” ? Put  in 
whatever  light  we  please,  that  is  what  it  comes 
to  ; either  the  owners  of  property,  or  the 
general  taxpayers,  must  pay  for  it.  The  answer 
may  be  and  has  been  made, — and  it  is  in 
that  way  that  Lord  Salisbury  endeavoured  to 
render  his  position  apparently  logical, — that 
by  putting  people  into  l3etter  homes  you  give 
them  the  chance  of  becoming  better  ; but  if 
there  be,  as  we  have  always  upheld,  much  to 
be  said  for  the  influence  of  the  habitation  on 
the  man,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  there  is 
the  equally  unquestionable  influence  of  the 
man  on  the  habitation  to  be  taken  into  account. 
And,  as  the  Earl  of  Wemys.s  said,  in  delivering 
what  Earl  Granville  would  call  his  “ cross- 
bench  mind,”  “if  they  began  on  this  system, 
where  were  they  to  stop  ? If  they  built  houses 
would  they  furnish  them?  Would  they  put 
fire  on  the  grate  and  food  in  the  cupboard  1 ” 

“Speaking  not  his  own  opinion,  but  that  of  those 
philanthropic  workers  whose  whole  heart  and  soul 
were  iu  this  matter,  and  who  had  done  so  much  in 
London  to  mitigate  the  evil,  ho  could  say  that  they 
strongly  deprecated  the  appointment  of  this  Com- 
mission. It  would  cause  delay,  discouragement, 
and  demoralisation.  It  would  cause  delay,  because 
no  one  would  invest  in  this  kind  of  property  until 
be  saw  what  the  Commission  recommended.  It 
would  cause  discouragement,  because  people  could 
not  know  what  might  happen  at  the  end  of  the  two 
years, — they  could  not  know  that  their  efforts  might 
not  bo  in  vain.  It  would  cause  demoralisation, 
because  it  would  teach  largo  classes  that  they  had 
not  to  look  to  their  own  exertions,  and  that  the 
State  must  come  forward  and  raise  them  out  of  the 
slough  of  despond." 

And  this  feeling,  we  have  reason  to  know, 
as  we  have  already  observed,  is  shared  by 
some  of  those  who  have  3nost  practical  right  to 
know  and  to  speak  upon  the  subject. 

The  real  remedy,  as  we  suggested  when  Lord 
Salisbury’s  article  on  the  subject  first  gave  rise 
to  its  general  and  almost  enthusiastic  discus- 
sion, can  only  be  found  in  the  gradual  influ- 
ence of  the  better  education  of  the  lower  orders 
which  is  being  provided  for, — we  might  say 
beneficently  enforced, — by  the  modern  legisla- 
tion, the  happy  effects  of  which  are  only  now 
just  beginning  to  make  themselves  felt.  Only 
a day  or  two  since  we  were  hearing  from  an 
eminent  member  of  Parliament,  who  is  pro- 
minent in  all  movements  for  educational  reform, 
the  story  of  the  gradual  physical  and  moral 
purification  in  a Board  school  in  one  of  the 
worst  districts  of  London,  where  not  only  the 
ignorance  and  brutality,  but  the  positive  filth 
of  the  unhappy  children  who  first  attended  it 
proved  such  a trial  to  the  teachers  that  they 
doubted  if  they  could  continue  the  work ; 
and  in  a few  months  the  same  children  would 
be  sent  to  school  clean  and  decent,  not  so  much 
from  the  effect  of  any  would-be  compulsory 
regulations,  as  from  the  .silent  influence  of  the 
first  elements  of  education  and  tlie  first  con- 
tact with  persons  of  orderly  and  civilised 
habits.  That  is,  in  little,  a picture  of  what 
we  may  hope  the  spread  of  education  under 
our  present  enactments  is  slowly  but  surely 
effecting  ; and  it  is  only  to  such  influence  that 
we  can  look  for  the  real  and  essential  remedy 
for  the  evils  we  are  now  dejfloring,  and  for 
which  so  many  people  seem  vainly  hoping  to 
find  some  immediate  and  concrete  remedy. 
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All  that  the  Royal  Commission  can  really  do  is 
this  : they  can  bring  together  in  a somewhat 
more  comprehensive  and  accessible  form  the 
information  which  already  exists  as  to  the 
present  working  (or  non-working)  of  sanitary 
legislation  ; they  can  suggest  where  existing 
legislation  on  that  part  of  the  subject  recjuires 
to  be  supplemented,  which  will  not,  however, 
we  believe,  amount  to  much ; and  they  may  be 
able  to  elicit  some  fresh  information  as  to  the 
best  method  of  planning  and  constructing  the 
cheapest  order  of  dwellings,  so  as  to  be  at  once 

healthful,  decent,  and  remunerative ; and  wehopc 

that  this  latter  part  of  the  subject  will  receive  a 
large  share  of  attention,  and  that  practical  wit- 
nesses, really  competent  to  speak  upon  it,  will 
be  examined.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  of  no  use 
to  expect  that  success  can  attend  the  improve- 
ment of  cheap  tenements,  unless  the  tenants 
can  be  got  to  meet  the  improvement  half-way. 
A large  class  of  persons  exist  at  present  for 
whom  no  decent  lodgings  can  be  built  cheap 
enough,  on  ordinary  economic  principles.  It 
■may,  perhaps,  be  found  necessary  to  make 
some  special  provision  ad  interim  for  these,  on 
the  ground  of  public  good  in  the  way  of 
physical  and  moral  sanitation  ; but  the  ex- 
pedient is  at  best  a very  doubtful  kindness, 
.and,  even  if  adopted  temporarily,  is  one  which 
cannot  be  placed  under  too  rigorous  restraint 
and  curtailment. 


FIFTY-EIGHTH  EXHIBITION  OF  THE 
ROYAL  SCOTTISH  ACADEMY. 

The  exhibition  this  year  does  not  contain 
any  great  or  important  work  which  rivets 
attention,  yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
average  standard  of  excellence,  whether  as 
regards  capacity,  style,  or  treatment,  is  main- 
tained. 

There  is,  as  usual,  a small  contingent  from 
English  and  Continental  sources,  and  the  most 
remarkable  of  these  are  portrait  subjects. 
Amongst  these  the  portrait  of  J.  C.  Hook,  by 
Millais,  which  will  be  so  well  remembered  at 
the  Royal  Academy,  holds  the  pre-eminence. 
It  seems  to  have  been  wrought  out  con 
amort  with  thorough  conscientiousness  in 
every  detail ; but  the  same  cannot  be  said  of 
Mr.  Millais’s  other  contribution,  “ The  Con- 
valescent,” for  in  it  the  drapery  is  slurred  over 
in  a manner  wliich  suggests  the  contents  of  the 
paint-pot  rather  than  the  graduated  contents 
of  the  palette.  There  is  certainly,  however, 
a call  uiwn  the  sympathy  of  the  spectator,  and 
there  is  much  beauty  of  colour  in  the  hastUy- 
touched-in  bunch  of  sweet  peas. 

Herkomer’s  portrait  of  Archibald  Forbes, 
war  correspondent,  is  characteristic  of  the  man  ; 
and  his  portrait  of  Ruskin  is  a remarkable 
example  of  a life-sized  head  in  that  medium  ; 
and  in  the  likeness  of  Mr.  Claud  H.  Hamilton 
we  have  an  adequate  example  of  the  work  of 
Mr.  Frank  Holl.  Pettie’s  “ James  II.  and 
Duke  of  Monmouth,”  “Young  Laird,”  and 
“Westminster  Scholar,”  can  none  of  them  be 
reckoned  amongst  the  best  works  of  the  artist  ; 
and  James  Archer’s  “ Peter  the  Hermit 
preaching  the  First  Crusade”  does  not  come 
up  to  the  mark  of  many  of  his  less  ambitious 
efforts.  “ The  Adders’  Pool  ” of  J.  W.  Oakes 
is  replete  with  poetic  feeling.  As  regards  the 
colour  and  drawing  of  Alma  Tadema’s  study 
of  the  nude  in  “The  Tepidarium”  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  but  he  might  have  found  a 
more  refined  model  ; and  as  to  his  “Torch- 
dance”  we  confess  that  we  see  little  to  admire 
in  it.  Thomas  Faed’s  “Lowland  Lassie”  is  a 
pleasing  example  of  his  manner  of  delineating 
rustic  beauty,  albeit  of  rather  too  refined  a 
type.  The  cottagers  of  Joseph  Israels  are  of  a 
different  sort,  and  so  are  his  scheme  of  colour 
and  mode  of  working.  There  is  a deep 
pathos  in  his  “Anxious  Family,”  which  appeals 
to  the  spectator,  and  the  subdued  harmony  and 
breadth  of  treatment  form  a marked  contrast 
to  the  more  bright  tints  and  precisely  defined 
drawing  of  Mr.  Faed.  The  “ Nuns  ” of  W.  Q. 
Orchardson,  in  their  stainless  white  robes  and 
sweet  purity  of  expression,  are  more  of  heaven 
than  of  earth. 

Sir  Noel  Paton  is  as  dainty  and  fanciful  as 
ever  in  his  rendering  of  subjects  from  the 


“Midsummer  Night’s  Dream.”  He  shows  us 
Obernji  seated  upon  a shelving  rock  attended 
by  the  elfish  Pitci  as  they  listen  to, — 

“ A mertnaul,  on  a dulphiti’a  back, 
Uttering  such  dulcet  and  harmonious  breath, 

That  the  rude  sea  grew  civil  at  her  song.” 

There  are  the  usual  grace  of  form  and  smooth 
execution  which  characterise  the  work  of  this 
artist. 

“The  Antiquary  and  Lovel”  is  one  of  the 
happiest  efforts  of  the  President.  There  is  an 
old-fashioned  taste  about  it  in  perfect  keeping 
with  the  subject,  and  the  details  are  wrought 
out  with  skill  and  discrimination.  D.  W. 
Mackay’s  landscapes  with  figures  are  conscien- 
tiously worked  out  in  every  detail.  The  truly 
natural  and  pure  open  daylight  etlect  in 
“ Spring  Time  ” is  finely  expressed,  and  each 
part  retains  its  proper  value,  as  witness  the 
suggestion  of  distance  in  the  vaguely-indicated 
mountains.  W.  MacTaggart’s  mode  of  working 
shows  a marked  contrast  to  this  ; it  is  clever 
and  forcible,  but  intrinsically  ad  cajjlandum. 
The  light  and  colour  in  a “ Message  from  the 
Sea”  are  undoubtedly  fine,  and  similar  qualities 
appear  in  his  “ May  Morning,”  but  the 
handling  of  the  drapery,  especially  in  the 
latter,  is  slovenly,  and  the  bank  of  primroses 
possesses  none  of  the  freshness  of  nature.  In 
a picture-gallery  work  of  this  kind  may  be 
effective,  but  in  an  ordinary  room  it  appears 
coarse  and  glaring. 

D.  Murray’s  “ Haymaking  in  the  Scottish 
Fens  ” is  a powerful  rendering  of  the  weird  glare 
of  thunder-clouds,  lighted  up  by  the  setting 
sun  over  a wide  expanse  of  landscape,  but  it 
strikes  us  that  too  much  emphasis  is  given  to 
the  mass  of  cumuli,  as  they  at  once  attract 
attention  and  detract  from  the  more  subtle 
elements  composing  the  rest  of  the  picture. 
Robert  Gibb  reverts  to  the  rendering  of  battle- 
scenes,  in  which  he  has  shown  more  individu- 
ality than  in  other  subjects.  We  believe  that 
the  artist  has  not  had  the  opportunity  of  being 
in  the  thick  of  battle,  and  has  therefore  to  fall 
back  upon  his  imagination.  In  the  picture 
now  before  us  be  is  less  concerned  in  depicting 
a battle  than  in  telling  an  incident  of  the  fight. 
Two  young  officers  of  a Highland  regiment  who 
have  been  “ Schoolmates  ” are  in  the  front  of 
the  fight  ; one  falls  wounded  into  the  arms  of 
the  other,  who,  sword  in  hand,  is  ready  to 
defend  him  at  all  hazards,  whilst  in  the  rear 
the  corps  is  being  thinned  down  by  the  bullets 
of  the  enemy  amidst  the  smoke  and  dust 
which  are  concomitants  of  such  scenes.  The 
firm  resolve  of  the  hero  is  ably  expressed,  but 
the  effect  of  reality  is  lacking.  This  may  in 
some  degree  be  owing  to  the  too  elaborate 
working  out  in  the  details  of  uniform  and  ac- 
coutrements, which,  in  the  case  of  the  two 
principal  figures,  appear  as  if  they  had  been 
donned  for  the  first  time.  Robert  Herdman 
presents  us  to  a one-armed  veteran  whose 
battles  are  over,  and  who,  under  the  guidance 
of  his  grand-daughter,  visits  a church  in  which 
is  deposited  “ the  old  flag,”  which  he  regard.s 
with  reverence.  The  contrast  between  the 
expression  of  the  old  man  and  the  wonder 
of  the  girl  as  to  what  aftects  him  are  well 
brought  out.  There  are  refinement  and  grace 
in  Clark  Stanton’s  “Cinderella,”  and  the 
colour  is  rich  and  harmonious.  She  is  repre- 
sented in  the  act  of  kindling  the  fire,  and 
stiirtled  by  the  entrance  of  the  fairy  god- 
mother. 

There  is  depth  of  feeling  in  R.  Maegregor’s 
“Blind  Pedlar,”  but,  in  his  smaller  produc- 
tions especially,  he  has  adopted  a foreign 
manner  which,  whatever  may  he  its  merits, 
cannot  be  commended  on  the  score  of  origi- 
nality ; it  seems  at  pre.sent,  however,  to  have 
taken  with  a section  of  the  public.  Similar  in 
subject,  but  treated  in  a more  national  spirit, 
is  Thomas  Graham’s  “Eyes  to  the  Blind,” 
where  a young  girl  is  represented  as  informing 
a sightless  old  man  of  some  stirring  incident 
out  at  sea.  W.  B.  Hole  gives  us  another  of 
his  fishing  subjects,  in  which  he  made  an  essay 
last  year,  and  which  we  prefer  to  his  rendering 
of  Jacobite  incidents, — “The  Fill  of  the  Two 
Boats,”  laden  to  the  gunw'ale  with  herring,  and 
nearing  a cliff-bound  coast,  while  the  early 
dawn  casts  a clear  light  over  a gently-rippling 
sea.  George  Aikman  renders  “ A Flood  of 


Light  at  Sundown,”  seen  through  a scattered 
clump  of  tree.s,  with  poetical  effect.  George 
Hay  is  well  represented  by  several  of  those 
subjects  where  ancient  furniture  and  costume 
combine  picturesquely. 

We  have  only  space  left  to  observe  that 
there  are  effective  and  attractive  land- 
scapes by  George  Smart,  Alexander  Fraser, 
and  others ; that  Calder  Marshall’s  bronze 
group  of  “ Sabrina  thrown  into  the  Severn  ” 
forms  a prominent  object  in  the  centre  of 
the  galleries  ; and  that  the  full  - sized  model 
for  the  bronze  statue  of  Robert  Tannahill,  tO' 
be  erected  at  Paisley  by  D.  W.  Stevenson,  is 
considerably  above  the  average  of  such 
productions. 


NOTES. 

Sir  F.  Bramwell  bit  on  a very  effective 
manner  of  introducing  his  subject  when 
lecturing  on  Thames  Communications  at  the 
Royal  Institution  on  Friday  in  last  week, 
by  commencing  with  a description  of  two 
Oriental  towns,  one  containing  a population 
of  890,000  people,  and  the  other  one  of  655,000, 
divided  by  a narrow  river,  which  they  were 
always  wanting  to  get  over,  but  for  the  passage 
of  which  they  took  no  more  direct  means  than 
going  round  by  a bridge  some  distance  above 
the  locality  of  the  “ towns.”  Then  it  came  out 
that  the  Oriental  towns  were  no  further  east 
than  the  two  east  Londons,  on  the  north  and 
south  banks  of  the  river,  and  that  the  descrip- 
tion WEts  of  the  nature  of  an  allegory.  Sir  F. 
Bramwell  is,  as  every  one  knows,  in  favour  of 
direct  communication  below  London  Bridge. 
In  pointing  out  that  modem  engineers  could 
certainly  overcome  the  diflBculty  of  making  a 
high-level  bridge  which  would  give  clear  pas- 
sage for  all  the  shipping  that  comes  up  to 
London  Bridge,  the  lecturer,  if  he  is  correctly- 
reported,  forgot  to  inform  his  audience  of  the 
enormous  drawback  to  the  usefulness  of  such 
a bridge  arising  from  the  heavy  ascents  that 
would  be  necessary  to  reach  it  ; while  in  re- 
commending his  fiivourite  scheme  of  a tunnel 
he  seems  equEilly  to  have  forgotten  to  mention 
the  still  somewhat  formidable  difficulty  of 
descent,  or  of  ascent  on  the  other  side  : revo- 
care  gradum, — hoc  <^ms,  kic  labor  est ; to  get 
up  the  further  gradient,  that  will  be  the  tug. 
The  steam-ferry,  which  “ soon  came  to  grief,” 
was  alluded  to,  but  we  are  surely  not  expected 
to  deduce  from  that  the  conclusion  that  all 
steam-ferries  must  share  the  samefate.  Wehave 
little  doubt  that  ifapermanent  communication- 
he  made  it  will  take  the  form  of  a tunnel  ; but 
we  again  urge  that  well  - found  ferries,  with 
large  boats,  should  be  fairly  tried,  before  ex- 
pending so  much  money  on  schemes  every  one 
of  which  has  its  practicEiI  disadvantage. 

From  a sprightly  article  contributed  by 
M.  Marcel  DEily  to  the  pages  of  La  Semahic  de-f 
Constructeurs,  we  learn  th^e  main  results  of  the 
double  architectural  Congress  at  Nice,  to  which 
we  have  before  referred.  On  the  question  of 
an  obligatory  diploma  for  all  practising  archi- 
tects, which  was  opened  by  M.  Chevallier,  of 
Nice,  the  Congress  appears  to  have  come  to  an 
unexpectedly  unanimous  opinion  on  a very- 
vexed  question ; namely,  that  such  ei  diploma 
should  be  obligatory  in  regard  to  practical  and 
scientific  knowledge,  leaving  artistic  capabili- 
ties on  one  side,  to  be  decided  by  public  and 
critical  opinion  ; a very  sensible  decision.  On 
the  subject  of  the  raising  of  the  level  of 
technical  instruction  for  the  ■personnel  du 
bdtiment,  the  appointment  was  recommended 
of  syndicates  of  architects,  engineers,  and  con- 
tractors, to  fully  consider  the  subject.  On  the 
question  of  professional  charges  no  conclusion 
was  arrived  at.  On  that  of  the  responsibility  of 
architects  M.  Cesar  Daly  drew  a broad  dis- 
tinction between  architect  and  contractor,  the 
one  being  the  thought  that  directs,  the  other 
the  hand  that  executes,  and  urged  that  no  one 
ought  to  attribute  to  the  former  the  responsi- 
bilities that  belong  properly  to  the  latter  ; and 
the  discussion  terminated  in  a resolution  to  the 
efiTect  that  a permanent  commission  ought  to 
be  established  in  Paris  to  take  charge  of  the 
interests  of  the  profession  generally,  and  to 
assist  in  the  solution  of  the  various  difficulties 
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iifficting  the  interests  of  the  profession  en 
m-aase. 


The  International  Congress,  which  followed 
upon  the  local  one  in  which  the  preceding  con- 
clwsions  were  arrived  at,  was  remarkable,  M. 
M.  Daly  admits,  for  the  number  of  interesting 
and  well-conducted  excursions  and  visits  in 
which  the  members  took  part.  More  serious 
matters  were  not,  however,  forgotten.  M.  Cor- 
dier,  the  sculptor,  read  a paper  on  sculpture 
polychrome,  arguing  that  form  had  been  the 
pruuary  element  of  sculpture,  and  colour  only 
A subsequent  and  less  essential  addition.  M. 
C^sar  Daly  was  of  opinion,  on  the  contrary, 
that  form,  being  a more  abstract  and  intellec- 
tual element  in  design  than  colour,  had  de- 
tached itself  as  a separate  object  of  study  in 
the  later  and  more  intellectual  development  of 
sculpture, — a conclusion  in  which  we  are  dis- 
posed to  agree.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Cou- 
gre.ss  Dr.  Brown-SJquard  read  a paper,  which 
appears  to  have  excited  great  interest,  on  the 
health  of  towns,  especially  on  the  necessity  of  a 
more  abundant  supply  of  pure  air  being  intro- 
duced, by  mechanical  means,  if  necessary,  into 
all  dwellings,  concluding  with  an  appeal  for  “de 
I’air  pur,  de  Fair  abondant,  de  Fair  et  toujours 
de  Fair ! ” amid  the  applause  of  his  audience. 
The  Congress,  it  may  be  observed,  was  one  not 
solely  of  architects,  but  of  architects  and 
tm^neej-s  bent  on  mutual  improvement ; and 
this  idea  of  asking  reprcsenUitives  of  the 
two  professions  to  co-operate  in  such  a con- 
gress has  been,  the  correspondent  of  La 
Semaiiu  remarks,  eminently  successful.  It 
Is  an  experiment  which  might  well  be  tried  in 
this  country,  where  the  demarcation  between 
the  two  professions  is  far  more  marked  than  it 
ought  to  be. 


The  telegraphic  report  from  Paris  of  the 
results  of  the  meeting  of  the  committee  formed 
to  defend  the  interests  of  the  French  share- 
holders in  the  Suez  Canal  must  not,  we  take 
it,  be  understood  to  signify  the  deposition  of 
M.  de  Lesseps  from  his  post,  but  only  the 
election  of  M.  Magois  as  president  of  the  com- 
mittee. But,  at  all  events,  the  owners  of 
something  like  1 ,000  votes  appear  to  have 
been  unanimous  in  their  condemnation  of  the 
very  modest  concessions  proposed  by  M.  de 
Lesseps  to  the  British  shipowners.  Bearing 
in  mind  the  inadequate  representation  of 
British  shares  in  the  Canal  which  that  agree- 
ment would  have  perpetuated,  this  hostile 
movement  may  be  regarded  with  satisfaction. 
A thousand  votes  are  nearly  half  the  largest 
number  that  have  ever  been  given  at  a meeting 
of  the  Canal  proprietors.  In  1872,  1,459  votes 
were  given  for,  and  704  against,  M.  de  Lesseps, 
whose  authority,  from  that  date  to  the  pre.sent, 
has  been  unquestioned.  The  present  schism 
is  likely  to  produce  a dead  lock  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Canal,  which  will  render  it  neces- 
sary for  this  country  to  make  use  of  the  voting 
power.  ’ 


Tee  Roman  correspondent  of  the  Times 
mentions  the  discovery,  at  II  Sassone,  in  the 
Alban  Hills,  of  extensive  remain.s  of  a Roman 
villa,  from  which  have  been  dug  eighteen 
pieces  of  sculpture,  including  a copy  of  the 
Laocodn,  rather  smaller  than  the  original.  The 
other  sculptures  include  a Marsyas,  an  athlete, 
a faun,  and  various  vases  and  bas  reliefs,  &c. 


The  debate  on  the  second  reading  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  (Further  Powers) 
Bill  oil  Wednesday  afternoon  ended  with  the 
acceptance  of  the  second  reading,  with  an 
intimation  from  Sir  J.  McGarel  Hogg  that  it 
would  be  discussed,  if  possible,  in  a Committee 
of  the  whole  House,  and  in  a Select  Com- 
mittee. The  Bill,  if  it  become  law,  will  enable 
the  Board  of  Works  to  expend  money  from 
the  rates  in  opposing  or  supporting  Bills 
relating  to  water-supply,  and  in  other  ways  to 
assist  those  who  may  have  the  will  and  the 
• reason  to  oppose  overcharges,  instead  of  leaving 
them,  like  the  heroic  Mr.  Dobbs,  to  fight 
aingle-hauded.  Some  of  the  elements  in  the 
<Iebate  were  amusing  enough.  Sir  W.  Har- 
court,  in  a satirical  speech,  congratulated  the 


Board  of  Works  and  the  Corporation  of  London 
on  the  eagerness  that  each  had  showed  to  bring 
forward  a Water  Bill  .since  the  idea  of  a general 
municipal  government  had  been  brought  for- 
ward ; but  why  had  not  the  two  bodies  worked 
in  co-operation  ? He  feared  they  were  bidding 
for  popularity,  “ which  was  in  itself  an  evil 
ambition.”  By  some  speakers  the  new  powem 
to  be  given  to  the  Board  of  Works  were  sup- 
ported because  their  increased  powers  would 
go  to  prove  that  no  alteration  in  the  govern- 
ment of  London  wiis  wanted  ; bv  others,  be- 
cause the  conferring  on  them  such  powers  w:is 
a step  in  the  direction  of  a.  great  administra- 
tive reform.  The  speech  of  Mr.  Coope  in 
favour  of  the  water  coiujianies  was  the  best 
part  of  the  play.  It  appeared  that  the  water 
companies  cannot  reduce  their  charges,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  expense  of  defending  them- 
selves from  the  attacks  made  upon  them  for 
the  bad  quality  of  their  water  ; true,  Mr. 
Coope  did  not  quite  pub  it  in  that  way,  or  at 
least  he  did  not  seem  aware  that  he  was  prac- 
tically doing  so.  The  companies  were  giving 
us  a most  liberal  supply  of  water,  of  wliich  no 
one  could  complain.  “ Too  liberal,”  the  con- 
sumers may  say  ; “ they  supply  us  with  solid 
food,  as  well  as  with  drink.” 


The  exhibition  in  Messrs.  Arthur  Tooth  & 
Son’s  Galleries,  open  to  private  view  to-day, 
includes  some  interesting  works.  Among 
them  there  is  special  originality  in  a painting 
entitled  “ Prayer,”  by  L.  Nono,  where  a 
figure  is  kneeling  in  the  middle  of  a road  in 
front  of  some  large  shrine,  the  architectural 
details  of  which  are  painted  with  much  force 
and  realism.  M.  Julien  Dupre’s  two  works 
are  remarkable  for  a broad  free  style  of 
painting,  indicating  texture  by  variation  of 
light  and  tone,  and  not  by  working-up  of 
detail.  This  is  specially  to  be  noticed  in  the 
large  painting  “ Minding  the  Flock,”  where 
the  painting  of  the  sheep  is  quite  a study  of 
artistic  handling,  and  contrasts  remarkably 
with  the  style  and  manner  of  some  flocks 
that  appear  at  regular  intervals  on  the 
line  at  the  Royal  Academy.  Benjamin 
Constant’s  brilliant  though  rather  superficial 
work  is  illustrated  in  “ The  Carpet  Seller,”  and 
one  or  two  smaller  paintings.  Mr.  Brett’s 
“ Plymouth  Breakwater,”  with  the  white 
breakers  flashing  at  intervals  over  the  long 
wall,  is  a fine  sea-painting  in  his  most  free 
.stj'le  of  painting  rough  and  windy  sea,  of 
which  we  should  be  glad  to  see  a little  more,  as 
a variation  from  his  constant  run  of  calm 
weather  lately.  There  are  other  good  works 
in  the  collection. 


The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  of  the  25th  of 
February  prints  a long  communication  from  a 
large  landlord  to  whom  is  given  the  pseudonym 
of  “Romney  Leigh”  (in  reference  to  the  capita- 
list reformer  in  Mrs.  Barrett  Browning’s  well- 
known  poem)  on  the  vexed  question  of  the 
poor  and  their  dwellings.  “ Romney  Leigh” 
contends  that  the  large  ground-landlords  are 
not  to  blame  for  the  grinding  of  the  poorest 
class  of  tenants,  but  the  m'ddle-men.  He  can 
give  the  names  of  middle-men  sub-letters  on 
his  own  estate,  who  make  at  least  sixty  per 
cent,  on  the  rent  which  they  pay  to  liim.  If 
those  who,  like  Mr.  Chamberlain,  abuse  the 
ground-landlords  for  plundering  the  poor  would 
look  into  the  matter,  they  weuld  speedily  dis- 
cover that  it  is  not  the  ground-landlords  who 
profit  by  rack-rents.  He  complains  that  the 
ground  landlord,  when  he  wishes  to  do  well, 
has  not  the  necessary  powers.  Give  him  more 
authority  over  the  leaseliolders  and  all  their  sub- 
tenants, to  compel  them  to  comply  with  the  cove- 
nants in  the  original  leases.  “Romney  Leigh”  is 
at  present  engaged  in  a law-suit  which  will  raise 
the  whole  question  whether  the  ground  land- 
lord has  any  authority  whatever  to  insist  on 
the  covenants  of  the  original  lease,  when  the 
original  lessee  and  his  executors  have  severed 
aU  connexion  with  the  property  by  sub-letting 
it.  If  this  case  goes  against  him,  he  i.s  power- 
less to  do  anything  until  the  original  leases  fall 
in,  thirty  years  hence,  when  the  generation  we 
are  now  seeking  to  benefit  has  passed  away. 
He  has  houses  on  his  own  estate  which  he  has 
implored  the  Sanitary  Authoritie.s  to  condemn 


as  unfit  for  habitation.  But  they  are  techni- 
cally within  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  and 
there  they  will  remain  thirty  years.  “ Romney 
Leigh’s ’’conclusion  i.s, — increase  thepower  of  the 
ground-landlord,  and  force  him  to  discharge 
his  responsibilities  by  depriving  him  of  hi 
privileges  when  he  ceases  to  perform  the  duties 
of  his  position.  We  ho2)e,  here  be  trutlis. 


A coRREsroKDENT  sends  US  another  example 
of  the  liberalities  of  architectural  competition 
as  offered  to  a discerning  profession,  in  the 
shape  of  what  ho  truly  calls  a “degrading 
advertisement  ” in  a Welsh  newspaper,  setting 
forth  to  architects  “and  others”  that  the 
Swansea  Corporation  will  receive  designs  for  a 
building  to  comprise  Public  Library,  Art 
Gallery,  and  Schools  of  Science  and  Art,  for 
which  they  will  give  a premium  of  301.  for 
the  best  design,  reserving  it  as  their  property, 
not  binding  themselves  to  accept  any  design. 
Nothing  is  said  as  to  the  architect  “or 
other”  who  may  gain  this  handsome  premium, 
being  employed  on  the  carrying  out  of  the  work. 
The  sum  preposed  to  be  expended  is  said  to  be 
about  10,0001.  The  ordinary  commission  for 
making  drawings  for  a building  on  that  scale 
would  be  2501.  ; for  entirely  supervising  it, 
5001.  The  Swansea  Corporation  have  evidently 
an  eye  to  bu.siness.  It  is  to  be  hoped  they 
will  meet  with  the  kind  of  respon.se  their 
munificence  deserves. 


The  Fine  Art  Society  have  on  view,  at  their 
Rooms  in  New  Bond-street,  a very  interesting 
collection  of  water-colour  sketches  on  the 
Lower  Thames,  below  London  Bridge,  by  Mr. 
W.  L.  Wyllie,  from  which  are  to  be  taken  the 
materials  for  an  illustrated  work  on  the  sub- 
ject, with  twenty  full-page  and  thirty  text 
illustrations  in  black  and  white.  The  actual 
title  of  the  work,  “The  Tidal  Thames,”  con- 
veys an  erroneous  impression,  as  the  “ Tidal 
Thames”  of  course  extends  to  Teddington 
Lock  ; but  the  title  of  “ The  Lower  Thames  ” 
was  found,  at  the  last  moment,  to  have  been 
appropriated.  It  is  possible,  however,  that 
Mr.  Wyllie  may  be  able  to  continue  his  work 
of  illustration  in  future  up  to  the  limits 
indicated  by  the  title.  The  present  collec- 
tion of  drawings  is  well  worth  a visit. 
No  contemporary  artist  understands  or 
paints  shipping  better  than  Mr.  Wyllie  ; we 
might,  perhaps,  say, — none  so  well.  He  knows 
the  character  of  Thames  craft  thoroughly,  from 
the  large  steamers  to  the  heavy  barges  which 
swing  slowly  up  with  the  flowing  tide  ; he 
knows  how  to  bring  out  their  picturesque  side 
without  losing  sight  of  their  true  make  and 
detail  ; and  is  showing  us  how  much  of  cha- 
racter and  interest  is  to  be  found  in  our  river 
highway  and  its  traffic.  The  literary  part  of 
the  work  is  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Grant  Allen, 
who  possesses  the  sumo  kind  of  combination 
of  qualifications  as  Mr.  Wyllie,  being  a writer 
at  once  accurate  and  picturesque. 


The  logic  of  the  well-meaning  people  who 
are  always  making  “bitter  cries”  about  the 
destruction  of  ancient  monuments  and  works 
of  art  is  truly  inexplicable.  There  has  been  a 
gentleman  writing  under  the  signature  of 
“ Pictor  ” in  a daily  paper,  speaMng  of  the 
destruction  of  ancient  monuments  in  Egypt, 
and  calling  apon  us  to  remember  that  England 
had  for  two  centuries  jireviously  taken  the 
lead  in  the  preservation  of  the  remains  of 
antiquity,  and  instanced  the  abduction  of 
what  are  now  called  the  Elgin  marbles  as  a 
case  in  point.  True  enough  we  did  presen'e 
the  Parthenon  sculptures  from  almost  certain 
destruction,  but  the  act  of  removing  them 
from  their  site  is  precisely  one  of  the  things 
which  the  people  m-Iio  now  declaim  about 
ancient  monuments  would,  if  they  had  lived 
then,  have  opposed  by  all  the  means  in  their 
power,  as  a wanton  desecration,  as  Byron  in 
fact  did. 


Sir  Abraham  Woodiwiss  died  at  Mentone 
on  the  24th  ult.  He  began  life  as  a working 
mason,  and  amassed  a largo  fortnne  by  railway 
and  other  contracts.  He  was  Mayor  of  Derby 
in  1381-2. 
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THE  ABANDONMENT  OF  THE  RIGHT 
TO  LIGHT. 

It  appears  from  circumatances  which  from 
time  to  time  come  to  our  knowledge  that  many 
persons  are  not  very  clear  as  to  the  effect  upon 
an  existing  and  legal  right  to  light  of  a hlocking- 
np  of  windows  or  a pulling-down  of  the  building. 
Tlie  law  is  correctly  and  shortly  pointed  out  in 
the  examples  in  Roscoe’s  " Digest  of  the  Law 
of  Light,”  p.  22,  and  it  will  also  be  found  to  be 
well  stated  in  Gale  as  well  as  in  Goddard  on 
“Easements,” — books,  perhaps,  more  suitable 
for  lawyers  than  laymen.  It  may,  however, 
prove  both  interesting  and  useful  if  we  give  a 
short  space  to  this  phase  of  the  question. 

As  soon  as  a right  is  acquired,  whether  to 
light  or  any  other  thing,  it  can  only  as  a rule 
be  lost  by  either  a voluntary  transfer  of  it  to 
another  person  or  by  a voluntary  abandonment 
of  it  so  that  it  ceases  to  exist  at  all.  With 
voluntary  transfers  of  the  right  to  light  we 
have  not  now  anything  to  do  j it  is  with  the 
second  branch  of  this  subject  that  we  are 
concerned. 

And  here,  again,  we  come  to  another  point, 
namely,  that  as  a right  can  only  be  lost  by  the 
owner  voluntarily  abandoning  it  5 the  intention 
of  this  person  so  to  do  must  be  shown  in  order 
that  it  may  be  ascertained  if  a right  to  light 
has  been  abandoned.  If  the  owner  of  a house 
in  which  was  a window  which  had  a prescrip- 
tive right  to  light  were  to  block  it  up,  and,  at 
the  same  time  were  to  inform  all  the  persona 
living  around  that  he  abandoned  any  right  to 
the  light  from  that  day  forth,  there  would  be 
BO  difficulty  about  the  matter.  But  things  are 
not  done  in  this  simple  way,  and  when,  as  is 
usually  the  case,  the  owner  of  the  right 
prevents  himself  from  using  it  without  any 
outward  manifestation  of  his  intention  other 
than  that  of  blocking  up  a window  or  pulling 
down  a wall,  it  becomes  less  easy,  if  an  attempt 
is  subsequently  made  to  re-assert  the  right,  to 
Bay  for  certain  whether  the  act  was  one  by 
which  the  right  was  abandoned.  Hence  it  has 
become  the  law  that,  as  stated  by  Lord  Chelms- 
ford, “the  right  continues  uninterruptedly 
until  some  unequivocal  act  of  intentional 
abandonment  is  done  by  the  person  who  has 
acquired  it,  which  will  remit  the  adjoining 
owner  to  the  unrestricted  use  of  his  own 
promises.  It  will,  of  coiu-se,”  continnes  Lord 
Chelmsford,  “be  a question  in  each  case 
whether  the  circumstances  satisfactorily  esta- 
blish an  intention  to  abandon  altogether  the 
futnre  enjoyment  and  exercise  of  the  right.” 
So  that  it  is  obvious  that  if  A asserts  he  has 
not  abandoned  bis  right,  and  B,  his  neighbour, 
equally  stoutly  declares  that  A has,  by  his  acts, 
shown  his  intention  of  abandoning  it,  no  one 
but  a judge  or  a judge  and  jury  can  settle  the 
question.  How,  then,  is  a legal  tribunal  to 
decide  in  such  a dispute  if  a right  has  or  has 
not  been  abandoned  ? 

The  Court  must  consider  all  the  facts  con- 
iiected  with  the  alleged  abandonment.  Of 
course,  if  a person  pulled  down  his  house  with 
the  obvious  intention  of  rebuilding  it,  there 
could  be  little  doubt  of  his  intention.  Thus,  in 
one  case  a bouse  was  taken  down,  and  a wall 
was  left  standing  with  holes  in  it,  and  practically 
the  erection  of  the  new  buildings  was  contem- 
poraneous with  the  destruction  of  the  old.  The 
Court  scouted  the  idea  that  there  could  by  any 
possibility  be  an  intention  to  abandon  the  right. 
Again,  in  another  case,  the  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
missioners, under  an  Act  of  Parliament  by 
which  they  were  bound  to  pulldown  a particular 
church  in  London,  sell  the  materials  and  the 
site,  destroyed  the  structure,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  when  adjoining  owners  began  to  erect 
buildings  which  would  have  darkened  the 
ancient  lights  if  they  had  existed,  it  was  held 
that  the  fact  of  the  destruction  of  the  church 
did  not  abolish  the  right  to  light,  because  it  was 
obvious  that  the  site  was  to  he  used  for  a 
different  class  of  building ; and,  said  Lord 
Justice  James,  “ there  is  very  little  doubt  that, 
BO  far  as  possible,  the  purchaser  from  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  will  take  care  to 
preserve  the  rights  of  light.”  We  are  not  now 
commenting  on  the  effect  of  the  law,  but  on  the 
law  itself,  still  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  it  is 
carrying  the  doctrine  of  the  existence  of  the 
right  after  the  destruction  of  a building  some- 
what far  when  an  old  church  can  be  pulled 
down,  the  site  cleared  with  the  intention  of 
building,  it  may  be,  offices,  warehouses,  or 
dwelling-houses  on  the  spot,  and  then  that  the 
right  to  the  light  to  the  old  windows  can  be 


said  to  be  still  existing  when  it  is  scarcely 
physically  possible  that  the  windows  of  the 
new  buildings  can  be  in  the  same  position  as 
those  in  the  old. 

It  is  stated  in  two  cases  that  if  lights  are  so 
destroyed  ns  to  lead  other  parties  to  alter  their 
position  under  the  reasonable  belief  that  the 
right  had  been  abandoned,  then  the  law  will 
not  interfere  to  protect  the  ancient  light  ; 
that  is  to  say,  a person  seeing  the  church  in 
question  destroyed  might  have  bought  adjoining 
land,  and  erected  premises  on  it,  believing  that 
the  right  of  light  to  the  late  ecclesiastical 
building  was  gone.  We  confess  it  would  be 
very  difficult  to  say  that  this  man  had  not  altered 
bis  position  under  a reasonable  belief  that  the 
existing  right  had  been  abandoned. 

Where,  however,  a window  is  built  up  ora 
blank  wall  erected  for  a considerable  time,  then 
there  is  clearly  a primd  facie  appearance  of  an 
intention  on  the  part  of  the  person  so  doing  to 
abandon  his  right.  “ It  seems  to  me,”  says 
Chief  Justice  Abbott,  “ that  if  a person  entitled 
to  ancient  lights  pulls  down  his  house  and  erects 
a blank  wall  in  the  place  of  a wall  in  which 
there  had  been  windows,  and  suffers  that  blank 
wall  to  remain  for  a considerable  period  of  time, 
it  lies  on  him  at  least  to  show  that  at  the  time 
when  he  so  erected  the  blank  wall  and  thus 
apparently  abandoned  the  windows,  there  was 
not  a perpetual  but  a temporary  abandonment 
of  the  enjoyment.”  We  may,  as  illustrative  of 
the  practical  view  which  must  be  taken  of  an 
apparent  abandonment,  extract  one  of  the 
illustrations  given  in  Roscoe’s  “ Digest  of  the 
Law  of  Light.”  A.  is  the  owner  of  a house 
with  ancient  windows  ; in  1837  the  owner  for 
the  time  being  blocks  them  up  with  rubble  and 
plaster.  In  185G  (nineteen  years  after),  B.,  the 
adjoining  owner,  begins  to  build  in  such  a 
manner  as  would,  had  the  windows  been  open, 
have  obscured  the  light.  A.  then  opens  his 
windows,  and  B.  erects  a boarding  in  front. 
A.  brings  an  action  in  respect  of  his  right.  The 
juryfound  that  there  had  been  no  abandonment. 
If  the  windows  had  been  actually  bricked  up 
and  the  wall  made,  so  to  speak,  intact,  then,  in 
all  probability,  the  jury  would  have  found  that 
there  had  been  an  intention  to  abandon  the  right. 
But  when  the  apertures  were  simply  filled  in 
with  a mass  of  plaster  and  rubble,  it  might 
fairly  be  said  that  the  owner  merely  intended 
to  suspend  the  enjoyment  of  his  right,  and  to 
resume  it  when  he  thought  fit,  because  had  he 
intended  to  do  otherwise  he  would  have  made 
permanent  structural  alterations.  It  is  thus 
clear,  also,  that  if  windows  were  closed  by  solid 
permanent  alterations,  the  fact  that  this  had 
been  done  but  a very  short  time  before  an 
alleged  infraction  of  the  right  would  weigh  hut 
little  against  the  obvious  intention  of  the  owner 
of  the  building. 

These  practical  remarks  and  illustrations 
will  show  our  readers  the  state  of  the  law  on 
this  important  subject,  and  that  no  hard  and 
fast  rule  exists  as  to  whether  or  not  the  closing 
of  a window  or  the  destruction  of  a wall  with 
windows  causes  the  right  to  light  to  be 
abandoned.  The  facts  in  connexion  with  the 
alteration  must  be  closely  looked  into,  and 
when  this  has  been  done,  probably  a person  of 
ordinary  common  sense  will  quickly  be  able  to 
say  whether  there  has  been  an  intention  to 
abandon  a right  to  ancient  lights. 


THE  DUDLEY  GALLERY  ART  SOCIETY. 

An  exhibition  of  water-colours  was  opened 
last  week  in  the  well-known  gallery  in  the 
Egyptian  Hall ; whether  this  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a winter  exhibition,  or  as  the  usual 
spring  exhibition  come  before  its  time,  wo  do 
not  quite  understand.  The  exhibition  is  of  much 
the  same  character  as  we  have  been  accustomed 
to  see  there;  we  fear,  if  anything,  not  quite 
up  to  the  average.  Some  good  names  which 
were  generally  represented  have  disappeared, 
and  one  or  two  unfamiliar  ones  attract  notice. 
Among  the  latter  Mr.  J.  Smart,  R.S.A.,  is 
conspicuous  for  a genuine  freedom  and  power 
of  style  in  the  treatment  of  landscape,  as  dis- 
played in  his  drawings,  “ A Misty  Mountain 
Top”  (165),  “Glen  Dochart”  (79),  and 
“Dreary  December”  (287),  the  last  a very 
fine  and  original  drawing.  Mr.  J.  T.  Watts 
is  good  in  “The  End  of  the  Year”  (141),  and 
“Burnham  Beeches”  (133).  Mr.  Herbert 
Maishall  contributes  a fine  study  of  “ The  Fore- 
shore at  Blackfriars  ” (95),  and  Mr.  Goff  one  of 
“The  New  Bridge  Works,  Putney”  (29),  a 


good  example  of  a Lower  Thames  study  of  this 
class.  Mr.  Walter  Severn  exhibits  in  “ Music 
on  the  Lagoon,  Venice”  (102),  one  of  those 
brilliant  studies  of  moonlight  effect  in  which  he 
excels ; of  certain  Alpine  scenes,  “ Under  the 
Wellborn,”  and  some  others,  by  the  same  band, 
we  feel  not  so  much  enamoured ; there  is  a 
somewhat  sickly  and  conventional  green  about 
the  foliage.  Miss  Kate  Macaulay’s  “A  Bit  on 
the  Devon  Shore”  (57),  a study  of  fore^ound 
mainly,  is  one  of  the  best  painted  bits  in  the 
room.  Mr.W.  Bradley’s  “ Henley-on-Thames’* 
(217)  and  “ Shiplake  Backwater  ” (248)  are  care- 
ful and  effective,  but  somewhat  mannered  works; 
Henley  is  the  best.  “ London  Bridge  and  the 
Monument”  (294),  by  Mr.  Hubert  Medlycott, 
is  another  of  the  same  class  of  subjects,  rather 
similar  iu  character ; but  London  Bridge  re- 
quires more  powerful  and  sympathetic  treat- 
ment than  in  this  pretty,  but  rather  weak, 
drawing.  Among  other  things  we  noticed  “ A 
Breezy  Day  in  June”  (304),  by  Mr.  Weedon; 
“The  Fish  Market,  Venice”  (323),  by  Mr. 
D.  Law;  “On  the  Pincio  ” (373),  by  Mr. 
A.  B.  Donaldson,  a brilliant  little  bit  of  colour; 
“The  Monument  to  Pope  Innocent  VIII., 
St.  Peter’s”  (123),  by  Mr.  St.John  Mildmay, 
a good  piece  of  architectural  drawing;  “Ancient 
Roman  Arch  at  Aquina,  now  used  as  a MiU- 
dam”  (457),  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Donne,  a good 
study  of  an  unusual  and  interesting  relic  of 
antiquity ; and  one  of  the  screens  contains  a 
minute  study  of  sea  by  Mr.  Brett, — minute  in 
scale,  we  mean, — “ A South-west  Gale  from  the 
Lizard”  (508),  which  looks  like  a grand  sea-piece 
seen  through  a diminishing  glass. 


THE  OFFICIAL  INQUIRY  ON  THE  PARIS 
BUILDING  TRADE. 

The  Commission  of  the  “forty- four”  ap* 
pointed  by  the  French  Parliament  to  inquire  into 
the  prevailing  distress  has  already  held  several 
sittings.  So  far  the  results  of  the  investigations 
have  only  helped  to  demonstrate  how  difficult  it 
is  to  obtain  real  knowledge  of  the  case.  When 
the  matter  had  been  debated  by  the  National 
Assembly  we  showed,  in  an  article  on  the  sub- 
ject, bow  the  figures  given  by  the  Premier,  M. 
Jules  Ferry,  differed  from  the  estimates  of  the 
various  trade  unions  concerned.  Now,  accor- 
ding to  an  equally  good  authority,  both  M.  Ferry 
and  the  trade  unionists  are  in  the  wrong.  As 
the  principal  manager  of  the  Credit  Fonder,  M. 
Christophle’s  evidence,  given  before  the  Com- 
mission, is  of  BO  much  importance,  we  will  . 
summarise  his  principal  statements.  M.  Chris*  • 
tophle  estimates  that  there  are  about  25,000  i 
employers  in  the  Paris  building  trades.  Many  ’ 
among  them  form  associations,  and  obtain  i 
money,  in  the  first  instance,  from  the  Sons-  • 
Comptoir,  where  advances  are  made  on  land  I 
and  on  foundations.  When  the  construction  is  i 
somewhat  more  advanced  they  come  to  the  i 
Credit  Fonder  for  a further  and  larger  loan ; ; 
and,  even  after  this,  there  are  other  banks  that  ; 
will  lend  a third  time  on  the  building.  M.  , 
Christophle  states  that  there  are  in  all  about  t 
76,000  houses  in  Paris,  representing  a capital  of  I 
480,000,0001.  During  the  last  nine  years  the  3 
Credit  Foncier  has  lent  on  boRding  property  i 
32,760,0001.  The  amounts  borrowed  have  in-  • 
creased  enormously  ; thus,  only  640,0001.  were 
lent  in  1874,  but  this  rose  to  6,040,0001.  in  1880, 
and  to  7,160,0001.  in  1882.  The  followiag  year  r 
began,  however,  to  show  signs  of  decrease,  for  i 
in  1883  only  5,360,0001.  were  advanced  on  build-  • 
ing  property.  Half  this  money  was  lent  on : 
houses  that  already  existed,  and  only  16,000,0001, ! 
on  new  houses ; and,  as  the  Credit  Fonder  loans  f 
amount  to  about  two-thirds  the  value  of  the  ( 
house,  we  may  estimate  that  these  new  house#  i 
are  worth  about  24,000,0001.  Adding  the  cost  I 
of  finishing  and  management,  &c.,M.  Christophle  ( 
is  willing  to  double  this  amount,  and  thus  attains  i 
a total  of  48,000,0001.  spent  in  bnilding  during  f 
the  last  few  years, — a figure  which  falls  far  J 
short  of  the  200,000,0001.  mentioned  by  M.  Jules  i 
Ferry,  by  the  Jtevue  des  Deux  Mondes,  and  by  j 
M.  Paul  Leroy  Beaulieu.  According  to  thet 
same  authority,  291  new  houses  were  built  in  i 
1880,  265  in  1881,  and  360  in  1882.  The  moneys 
lent  on  all  this  enterprise  is  refunded  slowly,? 
but  peacefully;  it  has  not  been  necessary  to.( 
sell  any  of  the  property,  and  only  twenty-twO'i 
houses  have  been  seized  as  security.  From  thsi' 
oefroi  duties  levied  on  building  materials,  M.l 
Christophle  arrives  at  the  same  conclusions  asi 
to  the  amount  of  money  spent  on  building,? 
The  figures  are  about  the  same  as  those  already  ; 
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given,  wliich  are  based  on  tbe  amonnts  tbe 
Credit  Foncier  has  lent  j but,  in  both  instances, 
he  is  perhaps  too  apt  to  view  the  matter  in  the 
light  of  his  own  personal  experience.  M.  Chris- 
tophle's  opportunities  of  judging  the  question, 
though  of  tbe  most  extensive  character,  do  not, 
possibly,  embrace  the  entire  situation.  Never- 
theless the  fact  remains  that,  though  the 
amonnt  spent  in  building  is  very  large  and  the 
increase  during  the  last  four  or  five  years  out 
of  all  proportion  with  the  demand,  it  is  not  so 
great  as  was  at  first  estimated.  Practically,  the 
result  of  the  facts  thus  attained  will  be  either 
to  show  that  the  crisis  is  not  so  acute  as  it  was 
at  first  supposed,  or  else  to  throw  a greater 
burden  of  responsibility  on  other  than  the 
building  trades.  M.  Cbristophle  inclines  to 
think  that  Paris  is  simply  suffering  from  a 
natural  reaction, — a dull  season  after  an  ex- 
ceptionally active  season.  The  difficulties  can 
be  overcome  : if  the  credit  societies  will  make 
advances  to  those  who  have  gone  too  far,  and  if 
the  State  will  employ  a larger  number  of  men 
on  public  work  while  private  enterprise  rests 
itself  from  over  speculation. 

After  M.  Christophlo  the  delegates  of  the 
house-decorators  and  painters  were  examined. 
They  explained  that  there  existed  only  one 
trade  union  in  their  corporation,  though  there 
were  a number  of  smaller  societies  of  about 
twenty  members  each.  Actually  a third  of  the 
trade  was  without  employment,  a third  worked 
ten  months  in  the  year,  and  a third  only  eight 
months.  The  number  of  workmen  varies  con- 
siderably, but  may  be  roughly  estimated  at 
about  10,000,  of  whom  only  300  are  regular 
subscribers  to  the  trade  union.  They  work  ten 
hours  a day  from  April  to  September,  and 
eight  hours  during  the  rest  of  the  year.  But 
this  winter  the  trade  has  been  very  depressed, 
and  in  many  instances  the  workmen’s  wives 
have  been  compelled  to  seek  work  as  char- 
women, Ac.,  while  some  of  the  men  have  offered 
their  services  as  messengers,  porters,  &c., 
instead  of  working  in  their  own  trade.  The 
delegates  acknowledge  that  wages  have  risen 
considerably  during  the  last  twenty  years. 
They  were  estimated  at  5Jd.  the  hour  in  1868; 
at  6d.  in  1873  ; at  fijd.  in  1877 ; and  at  74d.  in 
1880.  For  1882  it  was  agreed  that  8d.  should 
be  paid,  but  this  was  not  carried  out.  In  most 
cases  the  price  is  74d.,  and  there  are  some 
firms  that  have  profited  by  the  present  depres- 
sion to  give  only  7d.  or  6d.  One  of  the 
workmen  delegates  argued  that  to  increase 
building  enterprises  would  simply  draw  to 
Paris  a still  larger  number  of  foreign  workmen. 
He  would,  on  the  contrary,  even  prefer  to  stop 
such  works  as  are  now  employing  strangers,  so 
that  Parisian  industry  should  become  autono- 
mous, sufficing  for  itself  without  foreign 
assistance.  The  same  speaker  was  also  much 
opposed  to  State  charity,  which  he  defined  as 
a manufactory  of  infirm  pensioners.  State 
assistance  destroyed  the  sentiment  of  fraternity 
and  solidarity  by  which  workmen  helped  each 
other,  and  he  urged  that  they  should  create 
mutual  benefit  funds  such  as  the  Parfaite  Union, 
which  already  boasted  of  200  members. 

The  delegates  of  the  marble-cutters  thought 
that  their  trade  did  not  number  more  than  a 
thousand  workers,  of  whom  eight  hundred  be- 
longed to  the  union.  Some  three  hundred 
workmen  are  now  without  employment ; the 
day’s  work  is  fixed  at  ten  hours,  and  the  wage 
varies  from  5s.  8d.  to  6s.  5d.  The  depression 
in  this  trade  continued  last  year,  and  was  partly 
due  to  the  competition  of  Belgian-worked  mar- 
bles which  enter  France  without  paying  any 
duty.  There  are  no  benefit  funds  in  this  trade, 
and  the  delegatee  did  not  believe  in  the  possi- 
bility of  instituting  them  without  the  aid  of  the 
Government.  A co-operative  productive  society 
had  existed  for  fourteen  years,  but  was  now  in 
danger  of  collapse  through  the  competition  of 
the  employers.  The  delegates  suggested  that 
the  Government  should  supply  means  to  those 
who  wished  to  leave  Paris  and  return  to  their 
native  country.  They  also  advocated  a severe 
sanitary  law,  which,  while  improving  the  health 
of  the  town,  would  create  the  necessity  of  ex- 
tensive repairs,  and  thus  provide  work  for  the 
artisan  class  (!)  They  further  urged  that  taxes 
on  articles  of  primary  necessity  should  be 
remitted,  that  the  time  of  labour  should  be 
reduced  to  eight  hours,  and  the  housing  of  the 
poor  rendered  possible  by  imposing  a heavy  tax 
on  all  unoccupied  apartments.  Finally,  con- 
tracts should  be  given  to  the  workmen’s  anions 
and  not  to  private  speculators. 

The  delegates  of  the  stained  wall-paper  trade 


asserted  that  there  had  been  a gradual  falling 
off  in  their  business  since  1876.  Nevertheless, 
the  depression  was  not  so  severe  last  year  as  in 
1882,  for  it  appears  that  a new  market  for  the 
sale  of  French  paper  was  opening  out  in 
America.  There  are  in  all  about  370  workmen 
engaged  in  this  trade,  and  they  nearly  all 
belong  to  the  union.  Though  this  is  the  busiest 
time  of  the  year,  a fifth  are  without  employment. 
The  ordinary  wage  is  5s.  3d.  per  day,  and  the 
union  gives  Is.  8d.  per  day  for  two  months  to 
members  out  of  employ.  The  delegates  com- 
plained that  new  machinery  had  injured  the 
position  of  the  workmen,  and  that  they  had 
also  suffered  from  a number  of  legal  squabbles 
relating  to  patents  taken  out  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  especially  rich  papers.  The  treaties  of 
commerce  also  failed  to  protect  this  industry 
from  foreign  competition. 

While  the  Commission  of  the  forty-four 
gathered  the  above  evidence,  the  delegates  of 
forty-five  Paris  trade  unions  met  at  the  Salle 
Horel  and  reaffirmed  the  programme  of  the 
Socialist  Federation  of  French  Workmen,  which 
we  have  already  described  in  these  columns. 
Every  delegate  condemned  the  principle  of  free 
contract,  and  insisted  on  State  intervention. 
Thus  they  proclaimed  the  necessity  of  estab- 
lishing a minimum  wage,  and  that  it  should  be 
illegal  to  employ  workmen  under  the  town 
tariff.  Extravagant  as  these  opinions  may 
seem,  they  are  the  outcome  of  a representative 
meeting,  and  such  views  are  not  confined  to 
Paris,  but  have  also  taken  deep  root  in  many 
provincial  districts. 


THE  BUILDING  OF  TOWN  HOUSES. 

CANTOR  LECTDBES,  SOCIETY  OP  ARTS. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Edis,  F.S.A.,  delivered  the  first  of 
a course  of  three  Cantor  Lectures  on  this 
subject  on  Monday,  tbe  18th  ult.,  in  the  hall  of 
the  Society  of  Arts.  He  observed  that  the 
speculative  builders, — and  under  that  term  he 
included  not  only  the  host  of  small  men  who 
helped  to  raise,  fungus-like,  the  streets  of 
flimsily-built  cottages  and  fourth  and  fifth  rate 
houses  which  disgrace  our  suburbs,  and  form 
the  houses  of  the  bulk  of  our  working-classes, 
but  also  those  larger  capitalists  who  have 
carried  out,  in  the  last  twenty  years,  the 
innumerable  streets,  squares,  and  terraces,  in 
our  more  fashionable  quarters,  and  whose 
erections,  from  an  art  point  of  view,  are,  to  a 
large  extent,  equally  to  be  condemned, — had 
too  long  had  their  way  without  control  of  any 
kind,  save  that  which  is  provided  for  under  the 
Metropolitan  and  other  local  Acts,  and  which 
simply  permitted  of  the  district  surveyors  insist- 
ing upon  certain  thicknesses  of  walls,  but  gave 
them  no  power  to  reject  inferior  materials,  or  to 
prevent  the  too-often  “scamped”  and  utterly 
unsound  work,  or  the  utter  disregard  of  all 
known  sanitary  laws.  It  was,  the  lecturer 
thought,  high  time  that  every  house  erected  in 
great  centres  of  habitation  should  have  some 
systematic  supervision  during  its  construction, 
so  as  to  ensure  its  fitness  for  occupation. 
Within  the  last  few  years  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  had  recognised  the  necessity  of 
seeing  that  all  buildings  of  which  the  drawings 
were  submitted  for  their  approval  were  thus 
supervised,  and  they  had  a special  officer  whose 
duty  it  was  to  see  that  the  specification  was 
properly  carried  out,  and  that  sound  and 
proper  materials  were  used ; but  this  supervision 
was  extremely  limited,  as  it  only  applied  to 
buildings  carried  out  on  the  property  of  the 
Board.  In  all  towns  there  were,  it  was  true, 
certain  local  Acts  which,  to  a limited  extent, 
insisted  upon  a minimum  amount  of  cubical 
contents  and  a minimum  height  in  the  various 
rooms,  and  upon  certain  minimum  superficial 
contents  in  the  back  areas ; they  also  required 
that  some  sort  of  sanitary  arrangements  should 
be  carried  out,  so  far  as  drains,  &g.,  were  con- 
cerned, but  these  requirements  were  often 
evaded.  In  the  building  of  new  houses  and  the 
reconstruction  of  old  ones  it  was  essential  that 
proper  regard  should  be  paid  to  the  rapid 
growth  of  sanitary  science.  If  Government 
could  not  take  up  the  work  of  supervision,  and 
provide  for  such  competent  inspectors  as  might 
be  necessary  (and  whose  business  it  should  be 
to  certify  that  every  new  house  erected  was 
built  of  sound  materials,  was  properly  drained 
and  ventilated,  and,  in  fact,  that  it  was  a healthy 

I habitation),  surely  it  would  answer  the  purpose 
of  a private  company  to  take  up  the  matter  on 
a large  scale,  and,  for  some  moderate  fee,  make 


a proper  inspection  of  any  building  and  certify 
as  to  its  general  soundness  and  its  fitness  for 
occupation.  Practically  there  was  no  real 
supervision  of  a vast  proportion  of  the  houses 
we  lived  in ; perhaps  one  per  cent,  of  the 
houses  erected  were  designed  and  superin- 
tended by  a competent  architect,  tbe  other 
99  per  cent,  being  left  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
the  ordinary  speculative  builder.  Even  where 
an  architect  was  employed,  the  ignorance  of 
some  Jack-in-office,  or  the  absurd  requirements 
of  a local  Vestry  or  Board,  or  of  an  estate-agent, 
bound  him  with  red  tape,  and  fenced  him 
about  with  difficulties  and  requirements  w hich 
acted  prejudicially  not  only  to  the  indiv’dual 
lessee,  but  to  the  whole  of  the  surrounding 
district.  It  was  earaestly  to  be  hoped  that 
within  the  next  few  years  a law  would  be 
passed  compelling  the  ground  landlord  to 
enfranchise,  on  terms  equitable  alike  to  himself 
and  the  building-owner,  so  as  to  prevent,  as  far 
as  possible,  any  really  unfair  interference,  which 
is  based  on  supreme  ignorance  or  the  mere 
exercise  of  power  of  brief  authority.  All  legal 
restraints  on  the  part  of  property  owners,  or 
on  the  part  of  local  authorities,  which  were 
based  merely  on  caprice  or  ignorance,  must, 
sooner  or  Inter,  be  swept  away.  The  common 
sense  of  the  people,  their  necessities  and  require- 
ments, based  on  higher  knowledge,  will  insist 
that  the  monopoly  of  sites  in  crowded  towns 
shall  not  be  vested  in  the  hands  of  a few  indi- 
viduals without  the  lessees  having  the  right  of 
equitable  redemption  of  the  ground  rentals. 
The  present  system  of  leasehold  tenure  in 
England  generally  was  as  iniquitous  as  it  was 
unjust,  leading,  in  many  instances,  to  inferior 
work,  overcrowding,  and  general  badness  of 
building,  and,  by  the  narrow-mindedness  and 
ignorance  of  grasping  agents,  to  the  setting 
aside  of  all  modern  improvements  in  building 
and  construction.  While  it  was  necessary  to 
have  a uniformity  of,  and  strict  compliance 
with,  sanitary  regulations,  it  was  by  no  means 
necessary,  and  very  far  from  desirable,  to 
attempt  to  exact  anything  like  an  approach  to 
uniformity  of  design  in  our  houses,  while  to 
sacrifice  internal  comfort,  light,  and  ventilation 
to  some  special  order  of  fenestration,  Greek, 
Roman,  or  Italian,  or  to  the  cramped  and  narrow 
lines  of  a Medieeval  fortress  or  building  of 
bygone  ages,  was  evidence  of  nothing  but 
poverty  of  thought  or  narrow-minded  conven- 
tionalism, as  much  opposed  to  all  true  principles 
of  architecture  as  to  the  wants  and  require- 
ments of  the  people  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Comfort  and  convenience  of  arrangement; 
ample  light  and  ventilation  everywhere;  pro- 
tection from  damp  and  miasma  aud  impure  and 
unhealthy  smells;  provision  of  the  means  of 
warmth  ; freedom  from  draught ; adequate  ven- 
tilation ; and  a supply  of  pure  water  were  first 
of  all  to  be  considered  in  every  house.  The 
elevation  should  be  subservient  to  the  plan  and 
the  constructional  requirements  necessary  for 
the  provision  of  all  the  desiderata  mentioned. 
Having  quoted  from  the  writings  of  Dr. 
Richardson  to  show  the  extent  and  variety  of 
disease  arising  from  unhealthily-built  and  ill- 
arranged  houses,  the  lecturer  insisted  upon  the 
great  sanitary  value  of  sunshine,  which  could 
never  enter  rooms  of  certain  aspect  without  the 
use  of  semi-octagonal  or  circular  projecting 
windows,  with  side  lights.  Yet  these  projecting 
windows  found  little  favour  with  local  autho- 
rities. There  was  no  sound  reason  why  such 
projecting  bays  should  not  be  allowed,  provided 
that  they  were  so  arranged  that  they  did  not 
look  into  each  other.  Why,  too,  could  not  the 
backs  of  our  houses  be  made  more  decent,  if 
only  by  means  of  glazed  bricks,  varied  occa- 
sionally with  bands  of  colour.  Of  course 
glazed  bricks  were  more  expensive  than 
common  stocks,  but  the  extra  expense  would 
be  more  than  repaid  by  tbe  extra  light  and 
better  air,  for  the  glaze  made  the  bricks  non- 
absorbent, and  every  shower  of  rain  washed 
the  walls  faced  with  them  clean.  The  laying 
out  of  streets  and  squares  in  towns  had  changed 
very  little  in  the  last  few  hundred  years,  but 
why  should  we  not  have  every  new  house  in 
such  places  as  Berkeley  and  Grosvenor  squares 
built  with  projecting  oriels  and  bays,  and  with 
high-pitched  gables  ? The  former  would  add 
materially  to  the  light  and  comfort,  not  to  say 
anything  of  the  artistic  character  of  the  rooms, 
while  the  latter  would  surely  be  preferable  to 
tbe  generally  miserable  so-called  dormers, 
which  were,  as  a rule,  set  back  behind  the 
balconies  or  parapets  in  the  attics  of  most  town 
houses ; these,  it  was  often  said,  were  “ quite 
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good  ©noagh  for  servants  ”! — a selfish,  cruel, 
and  even  suicidal  view,  for  if  wo  were  to  have 
servants  in  health  and  fitted  to  carry  oat  their 
daily  occupations  with  comfort  to  themselves 
and  justice  to  their  employers,  their  rooms 
should  be  just  as  light,  airy,  and  cheerful  as  any 
■others  in  the  house.  It  was  matter  for  con- 
gratulation that  there  was  at  least  one  large 
owner  of  land  in  London  who  set  a good 
example  on  his  own  property  by  encouraging, 
in  every  way  in  his  power,  a departure  from 
the  old-fogeydom  of  street  design.  He  referred 
to  the  Duke  of  Westminster,  who  encouraged 
the  use  of  projections  and  gables,  and  the 
introduction  of  modern  improvements  in  build- 
ing. All  town  bouses  must  necessarily  be 
influenced  by  local  conditions,  and  these  condi- 
tions must  materially  influence  all  questions  of 
general  aspect.  With  regard  to  external  design, 
be  did  not  insist  upon  any  particular  period  or 
style  of  architecture  ; indeed,  it  must  be  more 
or  less  eclectic  if  we  wished  to  combine  in  the 
facjades  of  our  buildings  the  excellences  of  the 
past  with  the  improved  materials  and  ap- 
pliances of  the  present.  But  bo  did  strongly 
insist  that  the  external  design  should  and  must 
be  subservient  to  the  internal  requirements, — 
that  light,  air,  ventilation,  and  common  sense 
requirements  should  in  no  way  be  sacrificed  to 
'the  external  design  ; for  no  beauty  of  mere 
architectural  effect  would  compensate  for  dis- 
comfort and  bad  internal  arrangement.  Gothic 
tracery  and  pointed  openings  were  not  suited 
to  ordinary  sash-windows,  and  it  surely  was 
•inconsistent  with  modern  street  design  to  at- 
tempt anything  in  which  one  or  another  of  the 
so-called  “ Five  Orders  " of  Classic  architecture 
had  to  be  worked  into  a house  in  which  the  front- 
age was  perhaps  18  ft.  or  20  ft.  at  most.  Where 
this  sort  of  thing  was  attempted  in  the  begin- 
ning of  this  century  in  the  terraces  of  Regent’s 
Park,  generally  two  or  more  houses  were  em- 
braced in  the  design,  — a manifest  incon- 
■venience  and  absurdity  when  one  owner  wonted 
■to  paint  his  front  red  and  the  others  wanted 
to  havo  theirs  yellow.  The  vulgarity  and 
unartiatic  pretentiousness  of  the  host  of 
modem  buildings  erected  in  our  fashionable 
suburbs  in  imitation  of  Italian  palaces  or  Roman 
temples,  with  sham  plaster  columns,  gigantic 
pediments,  and  unmeaning  cornices,  could  not 
bo  too  strongly  condemned.  The  fashion  of  the 
present  day  was  running  into  modern  Dutch,  or 
so-called  “Qneen  Anne,”  and  inasmuch  as  this 
style  permitsof  ample  fenestration,  and  does  not 
limit  the  size  of  light  openings,  and  relies  for 
its  piquancy  and  character  on  honest  red  brick 
'instead  of  sham  plaster  and  vulgar  imitation, 
we  may  be  thankful  for  the  revival  of  a 
bixteeenth  and  seventeenth  century  Renaissance 
school  of  architecture,  which  gives  us  at  least 
colour  and  picturesqueness  in  our  London 
streets.  Wo  could  obtain  readily  in  London 
first-class  red  bricks  or  terra-cotta,  and  both 
■these  materials  are  more  lasting  and  more  suit- 
able to  London  smoke  and  the  deleterious  action 
of  the  London  atmosphere  than  almost  any  stone 
which  exists.  Glazed  and  coloured  brick  and 
faience  and  terra-cotta  admit  of  almost  any 
variety  of  design,  and  give  picturesqueness, 
warmth,  and  colour  where  all  are  wanted.  If 
importance  is  wanted  in  an  elevation  let  it  be 
obtained  by  good  sculpture  in  such  portions  of 
the  buildings  as  are  nearest  the  eye-line.  A 
porch  properly  treated  with  good  modelled  deco- 
ration, either  in  figure  or  relief  ornament,  can 
be  made  as  imposing  as  you  like,  while  balcony- 
fronts  can  be  of  good  wrought-iron,  like  some  of 
those  in  the  old  picturesque  towns  of  Spain  and 
Germany,  instead  of  being  lumpy  and  heavy 
with  baluatrading  which  not  only  shuts  out 
'light  and  prospect  from  the  rooms,  but  suggests 
an  element  of  danger  by  its  utterly  false  and 
generally  insufficient  construction.  So  far  as 
his  experience  went,  the  public  generally 
-were  unaware  of  the  real  advantages 
and  merits  of  terra  - cotta  as  a material 
for  facing  street  • fronts.  It  was  greatly 
superior  to  ordinary  brick  or  stone  as  a 
building  material  in  crowded  towns.  In  the 
first  place,  when  properly  burned,  it  was  abso- 
lutely impervious  to  smoke,  and  was  unaffected 
by  acid  fumes  of  any  description  ; it  was  about 
half  the  weight  of  the  lightest  building  stone, 
and  its  resistance  (when  burned  in  solid  blocks) 
to  compression  was  nearly  one-third  greater 
than  that  of  Portland  stone.  It  was  non- 
absorbent, and  readily  moulded  into  any  shape. 
Within  the  last  two  or  three  years  Mr.  Holroyd, 
of  Leeds,  has  materially  improved  the  glazing 
of  terra-cotta  and  fireclay,  and  under  the  iiaiue 


of  “ Barmantofts Faience”  he  is  producing  most 
excellent  material  for  external  and  internal 
work,  for  which  almost  any  colour  of  glazed 
ware  could  be  readily  obtained,  at  a price  very 
little  in  excess  of  good  Bath  stone.  As  to  iron 
railings,  the  lecturer  strongly  condemned  the 
hideouanessof  most  of  those  to  be  seen  in  London, 
aud  pleaded  for  the  greater  use  of  artistic  wrought- 
iron  work,  particularly  as  it  was  to  be  had  for  a 
very  small  extra  cost.  It  would,  said  the  lec- 
turer in  the  course  of  his  concluding  remarks, 
seem  as  if  the  sense  of  sight  and  the  love  of  the 
beautiful,  when  applied  to  ordinary  everyday 
matters,  were  not  appreciable  elements  in  the 
ordinary  English  character,  or  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  believe  that,  year  by  year,  we  should 
be  content  to  accept  and  pay  for  things  which 
were  not  only  vulgar  and  [commonplace,  but  in- 
artistic and  detrimental  to  any  real  improve- 
ment in  onr  street  architecture. 


In  his  second  lecture,  delivered  on  Monday 
evening  last,  Mr.  Edis  treated  of  the  planning, 
sanitation,  lighting,  heating,  and  ventilating  of 
town  bouses.  Having  pointed  out  how  the  due 
consideration  of  all  these  points  on  the  part  of 
architects  and  builders  would  conduce  to  the 
comfort  of  the  occupiers  and  save  the  labour  of 
servants,  he  graphically  described  some  of  the 
many  annoyances  experienced  from  the  lack  of 
this  consideration.  He  then  went  on  to  point 
out  that  while  many  people  were  obliged,  by 
business  and  other  exigencies,  to  live  in  certain 
districts,  they  practically  had  to  take  what  they 
could  get  in  the  way  of  houses,  and  to  take 
them,  more  or  less,  on  trust,  not  being  inclined, 
even  if  the  landlord  would  permit  it,  to  havo 
a house  pulled  about  and  thoroughly  examined, 
and  then,  if  they  did  not  like  what  they  might 
find,  to  make  good  all  damage,  at  great  cost.  It 
was  not  fair  to  ask  the  incoming  tenant  to  pay 
for  professional  advice  on  such  points,  unless 
he  know  what  he  was  about  to  take,  and  was 
prepared  to  add  to  his  yearly  rental,  for  the 
term  for  which  he  took  the  house,  by  sinking 
a certain  sum  of  money  in  making  good  the 
manifold  defects  of  a house,  and,  in  fact,  doing 
the  landlord’s  work, — true,  for  his  own  present 
comfort,  but  for  tho  ultimate  benefit  of  the 
landlord,  who  not  only  accepted  without 
thanks  or  return  of  any  kind  all  improve- 
ments made  by  the  tenant,  but  put  in  a claim 
for  dilapidations  on  the  expiration  of  the 
lease.  All  this  sort  of  robbery, — for  it  was 
nothing  else, — demanded  Government  inter- 
ference. The  tenant  should  have  the  right  to 
recover  for  all  work  done  which  could  be  shown 
to  have  been  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
healthy  enjoyment  of  the  house,*  which  had  to 
be  taken  on  trust  as  to  its  sanitary  condition. 
If  some  law  enforcing  this  conld  be  passed  we 
should  have  less  bad  building  and  fewer  un- 
sanitary houses,  and  when  he  (the  lectnrer) 
spoke  of  unsanitary  houses  he  meant  houses 
that  were  unsanitary  not  only  from  bad 
drainage,  but  from  improper  and  unsound 
fittings,  bad  ventilation  (there  was  usually 
none  at  all),  and  the  generally  - scamped 
nature  of  the  work.  It  was  gratifying  to  find 
that  “Sanitary  Aid  Committees”  were  being 
formed  in  various  parts  of  London  in  connexion 
with  the  Mansion  House  Council,  forthe  purpose 
of  bringing  to  the  notice  of  the  officers  of 
health  of  the  various  metropolitan  vestries  all 
houses  which  contained  in  themselves  nuisances 
not  only  dangerous  to  the  individual  occupiers, 
bat  to  the  community  at  large.  These  com- 
mittees were  publishing  information  as  to  the 
powers  of  the  existing  Acts  as  bearing  upon 
the  duties  of  landlords.  He  believed  that  a 
Bill  had  lately  been  introduced  into-  the 
House  of  Commons  to  provide  for  a much 
better  and  more  systematic  supervision  of  all 
new  buildings,  whereby  a tolerably  sound  con- 
struction might  be  insured, — for  instance,  that 
the  foundations  be  dry,  and  a proper  damp- 
course  inserted  ; that  the  drains  should  be  laid 
of  adequate  size  and  to  a proper  fall,  and  pro- 
perlj  ventilated  and  cut  off  from  the  main 
sewer,  so  that  there  be  no  direct  communi- 
cation between  the  house  and  the  drains  j that 
all  closets,  slop-sinks,  &c.,  shall  bo  in  proper 
situations,  and  properly  ventilated,  and  not 
opening  direct  into  the  bouse  from  the  top  of 
the  staircase,  as  was  often  the  case  in  many 
houses  built  fifty  years  ago.  In  short,  the 
object  of  the  Bill  was  to  carry  out  some  such 
general  scheme  of  sanitary  arrangement  as  was 
shadowed  forth  in  the  previous  lecture.  It  was 

• Something  of  this  kind  has  been  advocated  in  the 
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much  to  be  feared,  however,  that  the  question 
of  the  appointment  of  the  inspectors  under  the 
Bill  (if  it  passed  into  an  Act,  and  so  became 
law), — which  was  to  be  vested  in  the  various 
local  vestries  or  boards,  subject  to  confii*mation 
by  the  Local  Government  Board, — would  be  a 
rock  on  which  there  would  be  much  foundering 
of  good  intentions.  Inspectors  qualified  for  all 
this  sort  of  work  must  be  men  of  position  and 
standing,  with  ample  general  knowledge  of  all 
the  details  which  went  to  make  up  the 
sanitary  well-being  and  construction  of  the 
house,  able  to  hold  their  own  against 
all  official  Bumbledom  and  bullying, — men  sans 
peur  et  sons  reproche, — anxious  to  carry  out 
their  duties  couscientiously.  Such  men  could 
only  be  obtained  at  good  salaries;  but  he 
believed,  from  personal  knowledge,  that  with 
proper  business-like  control  and  management, 
ample  funds  might  annually  be  saved  by  the 
Vestries  from  the  present  rates  to  pay  a staff 
of  such  competentinspectora  as  he  had  referred 
to.  Coming  to  tho  immediate  subject  of  the 
lecture,  Mr.  Edis  observed  that  good  planning 
meant  not  merely  the  arrangement  of  a certain 
number  of  rooms  on  a certain  number  of  floors, 
but  careful  and  close  attention  to  the  general 
domestic  requirements  and  arrangements  of 
the  ordinary  household,  and  to  all  smaller  de- 
tails which  made  up  the  comfort  and  con- 
venience of  the  houses.  It  meant  that  every 
foot  of  space  should  bo  properly  laid  out ; that 
there  should  be  no  dark  corners  and  no  in- 
accessible places  in  which  cisterns  or  lumber 
were  to  be  stored ; that  every  room,  closet,  and 
staircase  should  have  ample  light  and  ventila- 
tion; that  staircases  should  be  conveniently 
arranged,  easy  of  going,  with  broad  landings, 
and  of  sufficient  width  to  allow  of  passing  easily. 
Each  room  had  to  be  considered,  and  its  relative 
proportion  and  position  in  the  plan.  The  dining- 
room should  be  so  arranged  that,  although  above 
the  kitchen  level,  it  was  not  at  any  unreasonable 
distance,  so  as  to  avoid  labour  and  risk  of  acci- 
dents in  the  service.  If  it  were  possible  in  an 
ordinary  town-house  of  the  first  or  second  class, 
the  dining-room  should  be  placed  at  the  back, 
for  as  it  was  rarely  used  except  at  meal-times, 
a good  outlook  was  not  necessary,  while  in 
summer-time  the  opening  of  the  windows  would 
not  cause  the  dinner  party  to  be  overlooked 
from  the  street.  Next  the  dining-room 
should,  if  possible,  in  every  house,  be  arranged 
a small  service-room,  with  a light  service-lift 
from  the  basement.  This  lift  should  descend 
not  into  tho  kitchen  itself,  but  into  a . 
small  china  closet  or  pantry,  close  to  the 
kitchen,  so  that  it  might  not  act  as  a funnel  or 
shaft  for  the  ascent  of  the  smells  from  the 
kitchen.  In  the  service-room  should  be  a small 
hot-plate,  heated  by  gas,  BO  that  tho  plates  might 
be  taken  hot  into  the  dining-room.  It  should 
also  be  fitted  up  with  sink  and  cupboards  for  the 
washing-up  and  storage  of  glass  and  china,  so  as 
to  save  time,  labour,  and  risk  of  breakage.  If 
this  special  service-room  could  not  be  provided, 
a small  lift  might  easily  be  arranged  in  the 
buffet,  or  at  one  end  of  the  dining-room.  To 
the  lift  a speaking-tube  or  electric  bell,_or  both, 
should  be  attached.  As  a rule  a dining-room 
must  have  a central  light  over  the  dining-table, 
but  this  should  not  be  of  such  a size  as  to  impede 
the  view  from  either  end,  or  to  throw  down  a 
great  amount  of  heat  on  the  heads  of  those  who 
sit  around  it.  A small  light,  with  shade  made 
to  throw  its  rays  direct  upon  the  table,  with 
if  gas  be  used, — side  brackets  next  the  side- 
board and  on  either  side  of  the  mantelpiece,  so 
as  to  distribute  the  light  all  over  the  room,  was 
infinitely  better  than  a great  blaze  over  the 
table.  Nothing  was  so  unpleasant  in  a dining- 
room as  the  heat,  which  too  often  in  London 
rooms  made  the  air  of  a dining-room  close, 
stuffy,  and  unbearable.  To  avoid  this  it  was  i 
essential  that  pure  air  should  be  introduced  I 
and  distributed  over  the  room  to  take  the  ! 
place  of  that  which  necessarily  became  foul  1 
and  tainted.  If  there  were  no  means  of  pro-  • 
viding  fresh  air,  and  no  means  of  extracting  ' 
foul  air,  it  followed  that,  in  a very  short  time,  , 
the  good  air  originally  contained  in  the  room  i 
would  become  tainted,  and,  after  a time,  heated  1 
and  foul.  This  conld  be  easily  prevented  by  ' 
providing  say  in  each  corner  of  the  room  a i 
tube,  adjusted  in  proportion  to  the  size  and  i 
height  of  the  room,  for  the  access  of  fresh  air  : 
through  gratings  from  the  outside  wail.  The  3 
current  and  tho  amount  of  air  injected,  , 
so  to  speak,  into  the  room  could  be  easily  ’ 
regulated  by  an  ordinary  butterfly-valve,  and  1 
all  dust  and  soot  and  other  impurities  i 
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kept  back  by  a piece  of  fine  silk  or 
wet  Bpongc.  These  tubes  were  often  put  in 
much  too  sinal],  and  the  size  of  the  outside 
gratings  was  not  considered.  In  all  cases  the 
size  of  the  tubes  should  be  proportioned  to  the 
cubical  contents  of  the  rooms,  and  the  external 
grating  should  be  practically  twice  the  area  of 
that  of  the  mouth  of  the  tube,  as  the  ironwork 
of  the  grating,  as  a rule,  diminished  its  useful- 
ness in  ventilating  area  by  about  half.  If  it 
were  not  possible  to  arrange  for  an  extract- 
shaft  in  the  ceiling,  a large-sized  ventilator 
might  be  put  in  the  flue  over  the  fireplace, 
provided  always  it  be  fitted  with  talc  flaps  to 
prevent  all  back-draught.  In  large  rooms  the 
fresh  air  may  be  brought  in  over  hot-water 
coils  fitted  as  seats  in  the  window  openings,  and 
controlled  by  proper  regulating-valves.  The 
lecturer  had  recently  had  this  system  ad- 
mirably carried  out  for  him,  in  the  new  Ball- 
room at  Sandringham.  In  ordinary  houses 
no  feature  was  so  wanting  in  thought  as 
the  arrangement  of  the  staircase.  As  a 
rule  the  front  door  opened  from  the  street 
into  a narrow  passage-way  (with,  perhaps,  an 
internal  screen  with  folding-doors,  which  were 
rarely  shut),  and  immediately  opposite  was  the 
main  staircase  of  the  honse,  so  that  any  one  on 
entering  not  only  commanded  the  absolute 
thoroughfare  of  the  house,  but  saw  everybody 
who  went  up  or  came  down,  by  which  the 
privacy  of  the  house  was  materially  interfered 
with,  and  the  whole  honse  was  made  subject  to 
sudden  draughts  of  cold  air,  which  were  driven 
up  the  well-hole,  as  it  was  called,  by  the  open- 
ing of  the  street-door.  There  was  no  reason 
why  tho  ordinary  narrow  entrance -passage 
should  not  he  increased  2 ft.  or  3 ft.,  so  as  to 
make  a moderate-sized  hall,  in  which  there 
might  he  placed  a fireplace  with  ventilating 
grate,  which  would  help  to  supply  warm  fresh 
air  all  over  the  house  j and  by  a little  care  in 
planning  the  first  flight  of  stairs  at  least  might 
be  screened  from  view.  The  staircase  itself, 
whether  it  be  of  wood  or  stone,  should 
never  rise  more  than  in.  to  each  step, 
and,  if  possible,  a landing  or  resting  - 
place  should  be  arranged  every  twelve  or 
fifteen  steps.  The  half-landings  in  ordinary 
London  honscs  were  insufficient,  and  all  winders 
were  fatal  to  a good  staircase.  The  library 
might  be  arranged  as  a comfortable  and  quiet 
apartment  at  the  back,  while  the  front  space 
might  be  devoted  to  the  morning  or  general 
reception  room,  in  which  all  the  cheerfulness 
which  the  outlook  into  a London  street  gave 
should  be  obtained.  But  the  entrance  and  hall 
should  not  be  sacrificed  entirely  to  these  two 
rooms.  An  extra  foot  or  two  in  the  passage- 
way would  not  only  make  a house  more 
imposing,  but  would  materially  add  to  its 
comfort  and  convenience.  The  ba.sement8  of 
London  houses  were  generally  so  badly  arranged 
and  ventilated  that  they  added  materially  to  the 
stuffiness  of  the  whole  of  the  house.  The  whole 
surface  of  the  ground  under  them  should  be 
covered  with  concrete,  and  proper  damp-courses 
and  ventilating  air-bricks  should  be  provided. 
The  scullery  shonld,  as  a rule,  form  part  of  the 
kitchen,  where  the  kitchen  was  not  used  for 
servants’  meals  and  sitting-rooms;  it  should 
not  be  shut  off  from  the  kitchen  except  by  a 
low  glass  screen,  so  as  to  be  under  the  imme- 
diate supervision  of  the  cook,  and  not,  as  was 
BO  often  the  case,  a small,  dark,  unpleasant, 
and  ill- ventilated  hole,  in  which  unpleasant 
smells  were  supposed  to  be  allowed.  The 
whole  of  the  scallery  walls,  and,  as  far 
as  possible,  those  of  the  kitchen,  should 
be  lined  with  glazed  tiles,  and  proper 
means  of  supplying  fresh  air  and  extracting 
foul  air  should  be  provided.  Pantries  and 
larders  should  also  be  lined  with  glazed  tiles, 
and  have  elate  or  polished  marble  shelves ; they 
should  also  have  continuous  enrrents  of  fresh 
air  passing  through  them.  In  every  basement 
a comfortable  room  for  servants  should  be  pro- 
vided as  a sitting-room,  fitted  up  with  book- 
shelves and  cupboards,  and,  if  possible,  facing 
tho  street,  so  that  the  workers  of  the  house 
might  have  some  sort  of  spare  room  in  which 
they  might  be  at  rest  from  their  ordinary 
duties ; for  if  people  wanted  good  servants  they 
must  treat  them  as  fellow-beings.  It  was 
hardly  fair  to  leave  them  for  all  hours  in  the 
heated  atmosphere  of  the  working-rooms.  The 
kitchen  department  shonld,  as  far  as  was  con- 
sistent with  proper  and  quick  service,  be  shut 
off  from  the  staircase  of  the  basement,  as  this 
naturally  acted  as  a funnel  up  which  all  smells 
ascended,  so  that  when  the  door  at  the  top 


which  opened  into  the  hall  was  open,  they 
escaped  and  permeated  the  whole  house.  A 
swing  door  could  generally  be  arranged  at  the 
bottom  of  these  stairs,  closed  with  one  of  those 
American  valve  springs  which  close  the  door  at 
once  without  allowing  it  to  bang.  Too  much 
care  could  not  possibly  be  taken  in  providing 
all  the  necessary  conveniences  in  every  house  in 
the  way  of  atore-closets,  conveniently  arranged 
near  the  kitchen,  and  properly  ventilated.  Every 
water-closet  should  be  thoroughly  ventilated, 
and  all  sink  and  bath  wastes  should  be  cut  off 
from  direct  connexion  with  the  drains.  All 
drains  should  be  laid  and  bedded  in  concrete, 
and  have  manholes  at  each  end  for  purposes  of 
inspection  and  cleansing.  The  drawing-rooms 
of  a house  should  naturally  be  made  as  cheerful 
as  possible,  with  tho  doors  arranged  so  as  to 
allow  of  the  proper  circulation  of  guests  when 
when  the  rooms  were  crowded.  Tho  arrange- 
ment of  windows  and  fireplaces  should  be  care- 
fully studied  so  as  to  allow  of  sufficient  wail 
space  for  furniture ; and  in  these  rooms  big  and 
recessed  windows  and  cosy  nooks  will  help  to 
keep  them  more  livable  and  comfortable.  As 
a rule  be  thought  two  fireplaces  were  a mistake, 
unless  the  rooms  were  absolutely  divided  by 
doors  or  portieres,  for  when  only  ono  fireplace 
was  alight  there  was  a tendency  for  it  to  act 
as  a pump  and  to  draw  down  smoke  through 
the  other  one.  While  the  possibilities  of  plan- 
ning in  street  houses  were  more  or  less 
limited  by  the  nature  of  the  sites,  all  or- 
dinary houses  could  be  materially  improved 
by  a careful  study  of  the  wants  and  require- 
ments of  the  ordinary  householder.  In  every 
house,  on  every  floor,  means  should  be  provided 
for  through  ventilation  from  back  to  front. 
As  a general  rule  London  bedrooms  were 
very  often  badly  arranged,  and  the  lecturer  was 
inclined  to  think  that  the  modem  system  of 
arrangement  in  French  bedrooms  might  with 
advantage  be  more  frequently  carried  out  in 
town  houses,  so  that  the  rooms  might  be  avail- 
able for  the  double  purpose  of  private  sitting 
as  well  as  bed  rooms.  The  bedroom  might  be 
divided  up  so  as  to  form  at  one  end, — that 
farthest  from  the  window, — recesses  for  bed 
and  washing  closet,  which  could  be  screened 
off  in  the  day-time  by  a curtain  ; and  the  rest 
of  tho  room  might  be  fitted  up  as  a sitting-room. 
Dressing-rooms  might  with  advantage  be  made 
larger  than  was  usually  the  case ; they  should 
be  of  sufficient  size  to  hold  abed  if  requisite. 
The  nurseries  of  a house  should  be  cheerful, 
well  lighted,  and  well  ventilated,  and  opening 
into  each  other.  The  servants’  bedrooms  in  the 
attics  should  be  made  as  comfortable  as  possible, 
and  the  roof  so  constructed  as  to  prevent  ex- 
tremes of  heat  and  cold  being  felt  by  the  occu- 
pants. Somewhere  in  the  top  floor  a box-room 
should  be  provided ; and  a cistern-room,  easily 
accessible,  and  with  a top  light,  was  an  essential 
in  every  well-found  house.  The  lecturer,  in 
conclusion,  detailed  the  arrangements  that 
should  be  made  for  carrying  np  hot  and  cold 
water-pipes,  gas-pipes,  bell-wires,  speaking- 
tubes,  &c.,  with  safety  and  in  such  positions  as 
to  be  readily  accessible. 


ANCIENT  SCULPTURE. 

ROYAL  ACADEMY  LECTURES. 

Professor  C.  T.  Newton,  C.B.,  gave  his 
first  lecture  on  this  subject  at  tlie  Royal 
Academy  on  the  2l8t  ult.,  and  dealt  with  the 
monuments  of  ancient  art  which  have  been 
discovered  between  the  time  of  Winckelmann 
[1717  • 17G8]  and  1850,  reserving  for  his 
second  lecture  the  description  of  the  dis- 
coveries made  subsequent  to  the  latter  date. 

The  lecturer  said  he  regarded  ancient  sculp- 
ture with  the  eye  of  an  archmologist  rather 
than  with  tho  critical  knowledge  of  a modern 
artist ; and  regarding  the  archceologiet  as  rather 
a purveyor  for  artists  and  critics  than  as  him- 
self a critical  authority,  he  would  content 
himself  with  laying  before  students  an  aggregate 
of  facts,  and  furnishing  them  with  the  dates, 
sources,  subjects,  and  circumstances  of  works 
of  art.  The  archteologist,  he  explained,  studies 
not  only  museums,  but  also  the  sites  whence 
come  the  objects  with  which  museums  are  filled, 
and  the  manner  of  their  discovery.  Thus 
isolated  works  recall  to  him  other  works  which 
stand  in  relation  to  them, — one  statue  illus- 
trates another,  one  fictile  vase  recalls  a second, 
and  out  of  one  germ  the  imagination  creates 
a whole  series  of  further  developments.  By 
this  means  he  acquires  the  habit  of  mind 


which  enables  him  to  classify  all  he  sees,  to 
assign  a certain  or  approximate  date  to  every 
object,  and  to  have  ever  before  his  mind 
one  vast  scheme  of  museums,  through  which 
he  looks  down  the  vistas  of  ancient  centuries, 
and  recals  in  historical  sequence  phase  after 
phase  of  past  life. 

Museums  did  not  spring  into  life  with 
Winckelmann.  They  grew  up  gradually  from 
tho  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Before- 
noticing  the  attempts  made  to  form  them,  it 
would  be  well  to  trace  briefly  ancient  art  in  its 
germ,  growth,  and  decay.  It  grew  up  like  a 
flower  in  genial  soil,  flourished  for  a period,  and' 
then  died.  Greek  art  probably  began  about  800 
B.C.,  and,  freeing  itself  from  Phcenician  and 
Assyrian  influence,  reached  its  perfection  in  the 
fifth  century  B.C.,  the  age  of  Pheidias  and  of 
Pericles.  From  this  period  until  a hundred 
years  later  it  maintained  its  glory  and  beauty  ; 
for,  complete  harmony  reigning  between  the 
political  institutions  and  the  religious  faith  of 
the  Greeks,  the  State  did  honour  to  the  gods, 
and  the  artists  spent  nearly  all  their  time  upon 
votive  architecture  and  sculpture,  working 
with  a religions  feeling  and  for  a religious, 
purpose,  supplying  tlie  temples  with  figures  of 
the  gods,  and  with  dedicated  objects.  These 
temples  lasted  from  century  to  century,  and. 
became  overcrowded,  much  like  our  modern 
museums;  although,  after  the  time  of 
Alexander,  art  was  employed  more  for  grati- 
fying the  taste  of  private  persons  and  less  to 
please  the  gods,  and  so  we  found  artists  stimu- 
lated by  the  patronage  of  private  collectors. 
Then  followed  the  Roman  conquest,  when 
piratical  consuls  and  generals  took  away  tho 
spoils  of  the  temples  in  Greece  and  Asia  Minor 
to  ornament  Rome.  This  taste  led  to  copies 
being  made  for  Roman  villas  and  provinces, 
until  the  downfall  of  tbe  Roman  Empire  in  the 
fourth  century  A.D. 

But  for  the  depredations  committed  by  the 
Romans,  the  Greek  temples  of  Hellas  remained 
intact  until  the  third  or  fourth  century  of  our- 
era.  Then  Christianity  won  the  ascendant,  and 
Christian  emperors  banded  over  the  property  of' 
the  temples  to  tho  churches.  Fire  and  earth- 
quakes destroyed  other  portions,  and  the 
iconoclast  was  rampant  everywhere  in  the 
■work  of  destroying  statues.  Constantine  the 
Great  carried  off  many  fine  works  of  art  to  his-- 
new  capita],  where  they  remained  until 
destroyed  by  fire  when  the  Crusaders  took 
Constantinople.  The  darkness  of  the  Middle 
Ages  swallowed  up  the  rest  of  Greek  art,  aud 
all  disappeared,  save  the  gems  and  gold  and 
silver  ornaments  which  the  Church  marked 
with  the  cross,  aud  preserved  in  her  sanctuaries 
for  her  own  benefit. 

In  the  thirteenth  century  came  the  first  rays 
of  a revival  of  art.  We  bear  of  an  archbishop 
at  Pisa,  towards  the  close  of  this  century, 
who  arranged  a number  of  ancient  sarcophagi, 
in  the  Campo  Santo  there.  In  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries  Cosmo,  Lorenzo  di 
Medici,  Petrarch,  and  Rienzi  called  attention  to 
the  monuments  of  ancient  art  still  extant  in 
the  Imperial  city.  Roman  nobles  carried  on 
excavations  all  over  Rome  in  order  to  adorn 
their  palaces,  and  many  interesting  scnlptnres 
were  found,  such  as  tbe  Farneae  Torso,  tba 
Venus  de  Medici,  aud  the  Dying  Gladiator. 
The  first  systematic  museum  was  made  at  Rome 
by  Pope  Clement  XI.  early  in  the  eighteenth 
century;  and  in  the  middle  of  the  same  century 
another  museum  was  formed  by  Winckelmaun 
in  the  Villa  Albani. 

In  the  first  period  of  archieological  activity 
a good  deal  was  done  in  wrong  directions. 
Taking  tho  works  of  Pliny  as  their  guide^ 
scholars  assumed  when  they  found  a statue 
corresponding  in  subject  •n-ith  one  noticed  by, 
him,  that  it  must  be  the  original  work  which  he. 
described.  This  mistake  was  made  in  the  case 
of  the  Niobe  group,  and  other  statues,  whereas 
the  Laocodn  was  almost  the  only  subject  of  all 
those  found  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries,  which  had  any  real  claim  to  rank  aa 
an  original  work  known  in  ancient  times.  Thus 
tbe  figure  miscalled  the  Djiug  Gladiator  is 
really  a Gaul  from  a group  executed  by  the 
Pergamene  school ; aud  tbe  group  supposed 
to  be  Arria  and  Pmtus  is  a Gaulish  chief  and 
his  wife.  Again,  the  reading  of  Plutarch’s 
“Lives”  created  a demand  for  portraits  of  the 
worthies  of  Greece  and  Rome,  greater  than, 
the  supply,  and  so  many  were  manufactured 
for  sale  to  ignorant  amateurs.  Another  mistake 
arose  from  the  large  number  of  stray  bodies,, 
arms,  and  legs  of  statues  which  were  found  iit 
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the  excavations.  These  wore  mdiscriuimatelT’put 
together  to  make  statues,  many  of  ■which  were 
brought  to  England  in  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries,  and  still  form  a part  of 
English  collections.  Museums  all  over  Europe 
were  full  of  such  errors  and  uncertified  truths 
until  the  time  of  Winckelmann.  He  saw,  it  is 
true,  through  a glass  darkly,  but  nevertheless 
it  may  be  said  of  him  that  he  was  the  first 
to  distinguish  the  characteristics  of  true 
Greek  art  from  those  of  debased  Eoman 
imitations.  He  did  this  by  recognising  the 
perfection  of  taste  and  purity  of  beauty  inhe- 
rent in  Hellenic  works.  The  disentombmeut  of 
Pompeii  and  Herculaneum  had  been  begun 
before  Winckelmann  came  to  Rome;  but  he 
took  the  greatest  interest  in  the  work  then 
carried  on,  and  had  the  opportunity  of  com- 
paring the  mural  paintings  of  Pompeii  with 
those  of  Rome.  After  developing  the  collection 
of  the  Villa  Albani,  he  wanted  to  visit  Athens, 
and  to  explore  Olympia.  But  he  died  before 
this  desire  was  fulfilled,  and  it  was  not  in  Italy, 
but  in  England,  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
that  the  movement  to  visit  Greece  was  most 
strongly  shown.  Ever  since  the  time  of 
Charles  I.  the  English  had  not  been  insensible 
to  Greek  art,  although  the  taste  for  it  had 
declined  under  the  Commonwealth.  The  Earl 
of  Arundel  formed  a collection  of  statues,  in 
which  the  beautiful  female  bust  which  is  now 
at  Oxford  held  a place  of  honour;  and  other 
English  collectors  fanned  the  fiame  until  the 
year  1738,  when  some  gentlemen  formed  the 
Society  of  Dilettanti.  This  society  sent 
Chandler  and  other  artists  to  Asia  Minor  and 
to  Greece,  and  Chandler  was  the  first  to  visit 
Olympia  in  1770.  Between  1760  and  1790 
Stuart’s  “Athens”  was  pubhshed,-— a great 
work,  which  revealed  Greek  architecture  to  an 
astonished  public.  Ruins  of  Roman  architec- 
ture had  been  known  previously,  and  the  por- 
ticos of  Rome  had  been  applied  to  eighteenth- 
century  churches  in  London  j but  Greek  archi- 
tecture was  only  now  known  and  studied,  and 
it  dawned  upon  England  like  a revelation. 

Early  in  the  present  century  the  marbles  of 
the  Parthenon  were  bought  by  the  British 
Government  from  Lord  Elgin.  These  may  be 
regarded  as  the  greatest  gift  which  any  country 
has  ever  made  to  its  museum,  for  they  represent 
beyond  all  other  existing  works  the  age  of 
Pericles  and  the  work  of  Pheidias.  In  spite  of 
the  loss  of  the  centre  of  the  Eastern  pediment 
and  of  many  of  the  sculptures  of  the  Western, 
enough  is  left  to  enable  us  to  study  it  as  a 
whole,  and  to  trace  the  poetry  of  the  frieze, — 
a composition  more  extensive  and  more  poetical 
than  any  other  extant  ancient  frieze.  The  next 
discoveries  were  made  by  Mr.  Cockerell  and  his 
companions  in  1810-12.  They  found  the  frieze 
of  the  Temple  of  Apollo  Epiouriua  at  Phigalia 
in  Arcadia,  and  the  figures  from  the  two  pedi- 
ments of  the  Temple  of  Athene  in  .^Egina. 

From  1812  and  onwards  museums  grew  by  fits 
and  starts.  In  1825  a new  goddess  sprang  from 
the  island  of  Melos,  the  Venus  which  is  the 
glory  of  the  French  Museum.  Whether  she  be 
Praxitelian  or  later  than  Alexander,  we  know 
nothing  so  beautiful  as  the  nude  part  of  her 
figure.  In  1829,  during  the  French  expedition 
to  the  Morea,  a partial  exploration  of  Olympia 
led  to  the  discovery  of  a metope  on  the  site  of 
the  Temple  of  Jupiter.  Between  1830  and  1840 
the  Acropolis  at  Athens  was  cleared  of  the 
modern  buildings  which  encumbered  the  site, 
and  here  the  temple  of  the  Wingless  Victory  was 
discovered  with  its  balustrade,  on  which  were 
sculptured  in  high  relief  beautiful  figures  of 
Victories.  These  may  belong  tp  a great  school  of 
sculpture  a little  later  than  Pheidias. 

The  lecturer  then  dealt  with  the  decade  from 
1840  to  1850.  In  1842  Sir  Charles  Fellowes 
made  some  valuable  discoveries  in  Lycia,  and 
found  a new  style  of  sculpture,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  a provincial  style  derived  from 
Athenian  models.  Among  those  brought  to  the 
Museum  are  the  Harpy  Tomb  and  tho  Nereid  or 
Ionic  Monument.  Tho  date  of  the  latter  monu- 
ment is  not  settled,  but  the  lecturer  was  not 
disposed  to  place  it  earlier  than  400  B.C.  The 
first  instalment  of  marbles  from  the  Mausoleum 
was  sent  to  the  Museum  by  Lord  Stratford  de 
Bedcliffe,  1846,  consisting  of  that  portion 
of  the  frieze  which  was  built  into  the  Castle 
at  Budrum.  In  conclusion,  Professor  Newton 
drew  attention  to  the  collateral  illustration 
which  archajology  derives  from  subordinate 
branches  of  ancient  art.  We  have  to  study 
ancient  sculpture  in  connexion  with  fictile 
vases,  terra-cottas,  coius,  gems,  and  mural 
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paintings.  Of  all  these  classes  the  one  in  which 
least  progress  has  been  made  towards  scientific 
classification  is  the  science  of  gems.  This 
arises  from  the  fact  that  they  can  be  so  easily 
imitated,  and  that  so  few  criteria  can  be  fixed 
as  to  their  genuineness.  They  are  not,  like 
coins,  a science  always  moving  on,  the  true 
basis,  with  inscriptions  of  classical  archmology. 


CHURCH  DECORATION,  BASSERSTORF. 

The  Church  in  Basserstorf, — a little  village  in 
Canton  Zurich,  Switzerland, — is  in  its  exterior 
remarkable  for  nothing  but  extreme  simplicity. 
The  ground-plan  is  an  oblong  of  27  mHres  long 
by  11  m.  wide.  At  the  choir  end  6 m.  of  the 
length  are  taken  up  by  the  tower  and  two 
rooms  and  a passage.  One  of  these  rooms 
serves  as  a chamber  of  detention,  which,  thanks 
to  the  orderly  state  of  the  population,  is  seldom 
used.  On  the  opposite  side,  under  a double 
flight  of  steps  leading  to  the  gallery,  is  the 
principal  entrance  to  the  church ; besides  this 
there  are  two  doors  at  the  side.  The  interior 
represents  an  undivided  hall,  20  m.  long  by 
9'50  m.  wide  and  6 m.  high.  Opposite  the  pulpit 
is  a gallery  7 m.  wide.  Although  the  interior 
is  simple  it  is  not  entirely  without  beauty, 
possessing  a warmth  of  colouring,  quite  a con- 
trast to  the  usual  white-washed  walla  of  the 
Reformed  churches.  This  is  principally  due  to 
the  wooden  ceiling  and  wainscoting,  which  have 
assumed  a rich  brown  colour.  Besides  this  tho 
balustrade  and  the  ceiling  under  the  gallery 
have  been  modestly  painted  in  grey-blue  on 
toned  white,  causing  on  the  whole  a good 
harmony  of  colour. 

To  find  a suitable  way  of  heating  the  church 
was  the  original  cause  of  the  present  renova- 
tions. The  wooden  ceiling  is  to  remain,  although 


in  the  Temple.”  Besides  these  paintings,  on 
each  of  tho  long  sides  of  the  church  between  the 
windows,  and  corresponding  to  them,  are  two 
principal  pictures  representing  the  “Cruci- 
fixion” and  the  “Ascension.”  The  general 
drawings  of  all  the  architectural  parts  and  the 
designs  for  the  pictures  are  executed  by  Herr 
Alexander  Koch,  tho  architect ; the  figures  by 
Herr  Freitag,  master  at  the  Gewerbe-Museum 
in  Zurich. 

The  portion  of  tho  design  shown  in  onr 
engraving  is  the  end  wall  at  the  tower  end  of 
the  church,  as  it  would  appear  in  elevation  if  a 
cross  section  were  taken  through  A B.  It  is 
engraved  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Cooper  from  a photo- 
graph kindly  furnished  by  Herr  Koch. 


PDGIN  STUDENTSHIP  SKETCHES. 

We  give  this  week  two  more  of  the  sketches 
by  Mr.  J.  G.  Sankey,  tbe  winner  of  the  Pugin 
Travelling  Studentship  this  year;  the  chapel 
of  the  Red  Mount,  Lynn,  showing  a good,  clean 
freehand  sketch  of  vaulting;  and  a charac- 
teristic bit  from  Haddon  Hall. 


HOUSE,  CARLISLE. 

We  give  an  illustration  this  week  of  a new 
residence  now  in  course  of  erection  in  Chats- 
worth-square,  Carlisle,  for  Mr.  W.  H.  Scott. 

The  plan  arrangement  is  simple,  the  morning 
and  dining  rooms  being  placed  on  the  ground- 
floor,  as  are  also  the  kitchens,  which  are  con- 
veniently arranged  for  serving,  without  taint 
or  smell  of  cooking  operations  reaching  the 
principal  hall.  The  drawing-room  is  placed  on 
the  first-floor,  stretching  the  full  length  of  the 
j frontage  to  Chatsworth-square. 


Plan  of  Church,  Basserstorf. 


the  first  idea  was  to  replace  it  with  one  of  plaster. 
Tho  wainscoting  is  to  be  renovated,  new  seats 
are  to  be  supplied,  and  the  irregular  floor  is  to 
be  made  even.  Tbe  arrangements  for  heating 
with  hot  air  are  to  be  made  in  tbe  above- 
mentioned  chamber,  the  removal  of  which  out 
of  the  church  has  long  been  wished. 

Above  tbe  wainscoting  are  to  come  paintings 
in  sgraffito,  shown  in  our  illustratiou,  and  these 
will  call  for  some  slight  alterations  in  the  wood- 
work; for  instance,  the  cornice  will  be  continued 
straight  round,  which  is  not  the  case  at  present. 

The  arrangement  of  the  paintings  presented 
some  difficulties  on  account  of  the  irregularity 
of  the  pillars  and  windows  and  tho  large  open- 
ings necessary  for  the  introduction  of  warm  air, 
especially  as  the  walla  themselves  were  not  to  be 
altered.  The  painting  commences  directly  above 
the  cornice  of  the  wainscot,  and  has  been  treated 
in  perspective  ; the  tablets  are  also  painted,  no 
relief  work  whatever  has  been  used.  Above  the 
cornice,  at  intervals  all  round  the  church,  are 
the  tablets  on  which  different  Scripture  texts 
are  written.  The  upper  cornice  forms  at  the 
same  time  the  parapet  for  the  dwarf  gallery, 
and  the  impost  moulding  of  the  windows  on 
the  three  other  sides.  These  long  arched 
windows  (semicircular)  reach  down  to  the 
wainscot.*  To  match  the  arched  opening  for 
the  choir  is  painted  a corresponding  arch, 
through  which  is  to  be  seen  the  representation 
of  Jacob’s  ladder.  The  dwarf  gallery  runs  the 
: entire  width  of  the  choir  end,  and  on  each  side, 
until  over  the  side  doors  it  is  discontinued. 
The  two  scenes  given  in  the  illustration  repre- 
sent— to  the  left,  the  “ Prodigal  Son,”  and  to  the 
right,  “ Christ  blessing  little  Children.”  Over 
the  right  door  the  worshipping  shepherds ; over 
the  left  door  are  depicted  the  “ Money-changers 

‘ Above  the  tablets  on  the  choir  side  are  the  three  railed 
openings  for  the  hot  air. 


The  house  is  being  roofed  with  tiles.  The  con- 
tractors for  the  builders’  work  are  Messrs.  C.  & 
J.  Armstrong,  and  for  tbe  carpenters’  and 
joiners’  work  Messrs.  W.  & H.  Davidson.  The 
facing  and  moulded  bricks  are  being  supplied 
by  Mr.  Edwards,  of  Ruabon ; the  terra-cotta 
tiles  iu  gable  panels  by  Messrs.  Wilcock  & Co., 
of  Leeds.  Red  stone  dressings  are  sparingly 
introduced  from  the  Newbiggin  Quarries.  The 
works  aro  being  carried  out  from  the  designs, 
and  under  tbe  direction  of,  Mr.  George  D. 
Oliver,  of  Carlisle  and  Workington. 


NEW  SCANDINAVIAN  CHURCH, 
LIVERPOOL. 

This  church  is  being  built  in  Liverpool  by 
the  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  Stockholm, 
aided  by  contributions  in  this  country,  for  tbe 
nse  of  the  Scandinavian  sailors  and  emigrants, 
of  whom  about  50,000  annually  visit  tbe  port. 

There  will  be  550  sittings  provided.  A house 
for  an  assistant  pastor  is  attached,  and  beneath 
the  church  is  a spacious  assembly  or  reading 
room,  adapted  for  use  as  a lecture-hall. 

Mr.  John  ShilHtoe,  of  Upper  Norwood,  is  the 
builder,  and  Mr.  W.  D.  Caroe,  M.A.,  the  architect. 


INTERIORS  AT  HOUSE,  ENGLEFIELD 
GREEN. 

These  pretty  and  attractive  sketches  of  in- 
teriors, in  which  picturesque  effect  is  obtained 
without  overstepping  the  reticence  of  style  and 
decoration  suited  to  an  ordinary  residence,  are 
from  a house  built  from  thedesignsof  Mr.  R.  W. 
Edis.  We  report  elsewhere  Mr.  Edis’s  theory  on 
the  building  of  town  houses,  and  have  pleasure 
iu  illustrating  at  the  same  time  his  practice  in 
the  building  of  country  houses. 
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INGLE-NOOK,  DEAWING-ROOM  OF  HOUSE,  ENGLEFIELD  GREEN. Mr.  Robert  W.  Edis,  F.S.A.,  Architect. 


INTERIOR  OF  HALL  OF  HOUSE,  ENGLEFIELD  GREEN. Mr.  Robert  W.  Edis,  F.S.A.,  Architect. 
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CLOISTERS  OF  ST.  RAU  DEL  CAiMP,  BARCELONA. 


CLOISTERS  OF  ST.  PAU  EEL  CAMP, 
BARCELONA. 

Tiiesb  cloisters  form  a very  picturesque  bit 
of  work,  interesting  also  in  an  historical  sense, 
as  displaying  a mingling  of  Romanesque  with 
Gothic  feeling  and  style.  The  monastery  dates 
a long  way  back  ; its  first  installation,  as  far  as 
is  known,  having  been  in  914,  the  buildings 


then  erected  having  been  destroyed  in  the  inva- 
sion of  Almansor  in  986.  In  1117  the  church 
was  rebuilt.  The  cloisters  here  shown  are  of 
somewhat  later  date,  though  the  capitals,  and 
more  especially  the  abacus,  retain  details  cha- 
racteristic of  Romanesque  work ; the  foliage 
carving  is  just  developing  into  Gothic.  The 
heavy  arches  springing  from  these  quasi- 
Romanesque  piers  are  trefoiled,  but  through 


the  foreground  arch  a glimpse  is  caught  of 
a cinque-foil  arch  on  the  other  face  of  the 
cloister  arcade. 


M.  Benjamin  Ulmann,  the  painter,  died 
two  or  three  days  ago,  at  the  age  of  54.  Like 
Henner,  his  competitor  for  the  Prix  de  Rome, 
he  was  an  Alsatian. 
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ROYAL  ACADEMY  DRAWINGS. 

Tee  time  for  tie  annnal  collection  of  snch 
drawings  as  the  Eoyal  Academy  elect  to  hang 
in  their  architectural  room  is  now  approaching, 
the  day  for  sending  in  drawings  being,  we 
believe,  the  31st  of  this  month.  We  shall  be 
glad  to  receive  before  that  time  any  drawings 
of  a high  class,  or  representing  new  bnildiugs 
of  importance,  which  their  authors  may  wish 
to  have  illustrated  in  our  pages  during  Ae  con- 
tinuance of  the  exhibition. 

In  the  case  of  architects  residing  in  the  prO' 
vinces,  such  drawings,  if  forwarded  to  our  pub' 
lishing  office  for  the  purpose  of  being  photo- 
graphed, will  be  duly  delivered  thence  at 
the  Royal  Academy  on  the  day  of  receiving, 
without  further  trouble  to  the  author  of  the 
drawing. 


COLOURED  GLASS.* 


MEDDLESOME  CLIENTS. 

Those  who  attempt  to  pass  judgment  upon  a 
professional  architect’s  work  from  au  external 
stand-point  are  often  in  total  ignorance  of  the 
unseen  influences  which  have  restricted  him  in 
giving  expression  to  his  ideas.  Apart  from 
enforced  compliance  with  legal  regulations,  with 
the  limits  imposed  by  pecuniary  considerations, 
or  with  conditions  dictated  by  practical  con- 
venience, an  architect  is  frequently  obliged  to 
sanction  the  whims  and  oddities  of  those  who 
have  not  sufficient  common  sense  to  leave 
matters  which  they  only  half  understand  to  the 
direction  of  their  professional  advisers. 

It  may  seem  presumptuous  or  out  of  place  to 
censure  those  who  might  be  supposed  to  have 
the  best  right  to  dictate  in  what  manner  their 
own  money  should  be  employed  j but  when  that 
right  is  exercised,  not  only  to  the  discredit  of 
architects,  but  to  the  detriment  of  the  interests 
of  clients  themselves,  our  protest  will  not  be 
thought  unreasonable.  If  persons  having  the 
command  of  capital  were  at  times  less  dicta- 
torial we  should  hoar  fewer  complaints  about 
the  unsatisfactory  state  of  modern  architecture. 
Either  in  planning,  in  structural  arrangement, 
or  in  external  effect,  a good  design  has  often 
been  marred  through  the  short-sighted  obstinacy 
of  a meddlesome  client. 

How  often  is  an  architect,  on  inquiring  with 
some  asperity  of  the  builder’s  representative 
why  certain  portions  of  the  work  have  not  been 
executed  in  accordance  with  his  wishes,  met  by 

the  reply  that  Mr. has  been  down  during  the 

week,  and  reversed  all  his  instructions  ? We 
could  quote  instances  at  length,  but  this  is  un- 
desirable, and  our  readers  could  probably  supply 
many  from  their  own  experience. 

Those  who  make  it  their  practice  to  decry 
modern  architects  and  their  works,  upholding 
the  handicraftsmen  of  the  Middle  Ages  as 
patterns  to  be  followed  now,  would  do  well  to 
remember  that  the  times  are  changed.  In  the 
Middle  Ages,  for  the  most  part,  the  patrons  of 
architecture,  whose  ideas  found  expression  in 
atone,  were  men  of  taste  and  refinement.  Often 
themselves  loving  students  of  the  art,  they 
were,  in  contrast  to  modern  amateurs,  careless 
of  personal  notoriety, — neither  did  they  regard 
building  in  the  light  of  a commercial  specu- 
lation. They  were  content  to  devote  their 
energies  and  resources  simply  to  the  production 
of  noble  works,  and  in  this  end  they  sought 
and  found  their  sole  reward.  But  now  we  have 
to  cater  for  a large  class  of  men  who  have 
expended  the  best  part  of  their  lives  in  the , 
acquisition  of  money,  who  look  upon  the  front 
elevation  of  a building  as  a species  of  advertise- 
ment boarding,  and  upon  all  the  devices  of  the 
artist  as  so  many  useful  expedients  for  puffing 
their  own  wealth  and  importance. 

Blunders  and  incongruities  in  architecture 
are,  perhaps,  more  serious  than  those  committed 
in  any  other  art,  because  their  effects  arc  more 
enduring.  Architects  have,  of  course,  to  bear 
all  the  blame  ; but  the  architect,  like  the  painter 
or  the  novelist, reflects  in  his  work  the  tendencies 
of  the  age.  In  the  future,  the  remedy  for  the 
present  unsatisfactory  state  of  things  is,  per- 
haps, to  be  sought  in  an  increased  interest  on 
the  part  of  the  public,  through  education,  in 
Imatters  of  art.  In  the  meantime,  let  the  client 
interfere  less  with  his  architect;  let  him  pay 
jthe  same  deference  to  his  professional  opinion 
jae  he  now  pays  to  that  of  his  medical  or  legal 
adviser,  and  then,  perhaps,  the  architect  nTay 
ope  to  vie  with  the  wealthy  and  conceited  i 
imateur,  who  can  afford  to  be  his  own  client.  I 


In  my  last  lecture  I treated  of  marble  as 
being  the  most  perfect  of  all  opaque  materials, 
because  we  can  not  only  get  refinement,  lustre, 
and  a wide  range  of  colour,  but  we  can  construct 
with  it,  as  the  Romans  and  Italians  did  when 
they  wanted  strength  as  well  as  colour  and 
polish. 

We  can  scarcely  call  glass  the  most  perfect 
transparent  material,  as  it  is  but  the  imitation 
of  a gem,  though  in  point  of  translucent  colour 
glass  is  probably  equal  to  any  gem. 

I do  not  know  that  glass  has  ever  been 
used  structurally,  though  it  might  he.  Nero 
built  a temple  of  diaphanous  marble,  and  we 
read  of  palaces  built ’of  gems  in  the  “Arabian 
Nights.” 

It  is,  however,  absurd  to  compare  marblewith 
coloured  glass  j for,  though  in  the  former  you 
get  lustre  and  dignified  colour,  in  the  latter  you 
can  get  their  apotheosis, — effects  that  outrival 
the  rainbow  and  vie  with  the  flame,  that  plunge 
you  into  ecstacies  and  ineffable  bliss  ; effects  so 
lovely  and  marvellous,  that  for  a time  they 
banish  the  thought  that  they  can  be  the  results 
of  man’s  imperfect  endeavours. 

The  Mediceval  founders, — who  evidently  felt 
the  rapture  of  colour,  and  knew  the  fascination 
it  had  for  the  multitude, — made  their  churches 
and  cathedrals  mere  picture-galleries  to  display 
this  heavenly  light. 

Unfortunately  for  us,  we  mostly  see  these 
galleries  without  their  pictures. 

Although  coloured  glass  is  not  architecture,  I 
did  not  think  it^out  of  place  to  speak  of  it,  as  I 
not  only  hope  you  will  hereafter  have  to  build 
for  it,  but  it  has  the  making  or  marring  of  a 
building  in  its  power;  in  fact,  I may  say  more, 
if  the  coloured  glass  is  of  the  finest  quality,  it 
will,  like  charity,  cover  a multitude  of  sins. 

I propose  to  give  you  a short  account  of  what 
is  known  of  the  origin  and  history  of  glass,  a 
substance  that  has  added  so  much  to  our  com- 
fort, refinement,  pleasure,  and  delight,  to  offer 
you  my  opinion  on  the  merits  of  the  different 
styles  of  coloured,  stained,  and  enamelled  glass, 
to  drop  some  bints  on  its  proper  employment 
in  buildings,  and  to  say  something  about  its 
future  prospects. 

How  glass  was  discovered  is  hidden  in  pre- 
historic  darkness,  for  the  chemist  tells  us  that 
we  may  dismiss  as  fabulous  Pliny’s  well-worn 
story  of  how  it  was  first  made  in  the  open  air ; 
but  as  tradition  has  so  hallowed  the  story  that 
no  treatise  on  glass  is  without  it,  I will  repeat 
it.  Some  merchants  had  moored  their  vessels 
on  the  seashore,  by  the  mouth  of  the  River 
Belus,  and  supported  their  cooking-pots  with 
some  of  the  blocks  of  cubic  nitre  with  which 
their  vessels  were  laden;  the  fires  melted  the 
sand  and  soda,  and  glass  was  the  result. 

A more  probable  account  is  given  by  Josephus, 
who  tells  us  that  the  art  of  making  glass  was 
discovered  by  some  Jews,  who  set  fire  to  a wood 
on  a mountain,  that  the  heat  melted  the  sand 
and  caused  it  to  run  down  the  mountain.  We 
have  all  heard  of  lumps  of  dark  glass  being  found 
amongst  the  ashes  of  burned  haystacks,  and  in 
large  fires  I have  seen  the  face  of  brickwork 
fused,  so  that  dark  green  tears  had  run  down  it. 
After  the  burning  of  the  Armoury  at  the  Tower 
the  gnn-flints  were  found  partially  fused  into 
masses,  and  covered  with  a green  glass-like 
glaze.  As  it  would  have  been  too  expensive  to 
burn  down  a forest  every  time  glass  was  wanted, 
we  may  rather  suppose  that  the  constituents 
and  qualities  of  glass  became  known  in  the  pre- 
historic furnaces  where  metals  were  smelted 
and  new  flaxes  tried. 

Glass  was  not  only  known  to  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  but  they  became  most  skilful 
workers  in  it,  and  have  left  most  beautiful 
objects  in  party-coloured  glass.  They  left 
representations  of  glass  bottles  with  wine  in 
them  2,000  years  before  our  era.  The  Greeks 
knew  glass ; they  could  scarcely  fail  to  do  so 
when  they  had  such  intercourse  with  Egypt, 
although  it  is  not  mentioned  in  Homer. 

Herodotus,  who  died  about  408  B.C.,  speaks 
of  the  columns  he  saw  in  the  Temple  of  Hercules 
at  Tyre,  each  of  which  was  cut  out  of  a single 
emerald,  and  at  night  threw  out  a marvellous 
light.  They  were  probably  of  hollow  green 
glass  into  which  the  priests  had  put  lamps. 
We  know  that  the  Santo  Catino,  or  holy  grail, 
now  at  Genoa  (an  engraved  plate  of  green  glass), 
was,  for  many  centuries,  believed  to  be  an 
emerald. 


* From  a Icctore  by  Mr.  G.  Aitebison,  A.R.A.,  delivered 
at  the  Eoyal  Academy  on  Monday,  the  26th  ult. 


Glass  cups  are  spoken  of  in  the  “ Acharnians : ” 
“ We  drink  against  onr  wills  from  cups  of  glass 
and  golden  chalices”  ; and  the  “ burning  glass” 
is  mentioned  in  “ The  Clouds.”  Aristophanes 
died  B.C.  380.  Glass  was  also  known  to  the 
Assyrians,  and  probably  to  the  Chinese,  for 
Pliny’s  description  of  the  glass  of  India  made 
out  of  broken  crystal  corresponds  to  a Chinese 
method  of  making  glass,  and  they  imported  it 
into  India  for  enamels. 

In  our  version  of  the  Old  Testament,  glass  is 
not  mentioned  ; but  Micbaelis,  writing  in  1754, 
says  the  word  “ crystal  ” in  Job  xxviii.  17,  is 
“ Zechucketh,”  which  all  learned  Rabbis  before 
Christ  translated  as  glass.  The  date  of  Job  is 
said  to  be  1520  B.C. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  Romans  used 
glass,  for,  to  every  boy  who  has  learned  Latin, 
“0  Fons  Bandusise,  splendidior  vitro”*  is 
familiar.  Horace  died  in  the  year  8 B.C.,  aged 
58,  and  Vitruvius,  who  was  born  about  80  B.O., 
speaks  of  glass,  called  DaXoc  by  the  Greeks. 
About  the  date  of  onr  era  glass  mosaic  was 
used  to  decorate  vaults,  ceilings,  and  other 
portions  of  buildings  at  Rome  and  in  the  Roman 
Empire. 

Pliny  tells  US  that  Sulla’s  son-in-law,  M. 
Scaurus,  “ During  bis  aedileship,  and  only  for 
the  temporary  purposes  of  a few  days,  executed 
the  greatest  work  that  has  ever  been  made  by 
the  hands  of  man,  even  when  intended  to  be  of 
everlasting  duration ; his  theatre,  I mean. 
This  building  consisted  of  three  stories,  sup- 
ported upon  360  columns.  . . . The  ground- 
story  was  of  marble ; the  second  of  glass,  a 
species  of  luxury  which  ever  since  that  time  has 
been  quite  unheai'd  of,  and  the  highest  of 
gilded  wood  ” (Lib.  xxxvi.,  cap.  24). 

It  is  curious  that  Pliny  gives  us  no  hint  of 
how  this  glass  was  used,  whether  stnicturally, 
as  windows,  or  as  wall  ornaments;  but  it  is 
believed  that  slabs  of  opaque  glass  were  used  in 
this  theatre  as  wall  linings.  At  any  rate, 
opaque  glass  slabs  came  into  vogue  for  that 
purpose  later,  and  were  even  used  as  paving 
the  shape  of  tiles  and  amongst  marble 
mosaic. 

He  also  says : — “ There  is  an  artificial  obsian 
stone  [obsidian],  made  of  coloured  glass  for 
services  for  the  table;  and  there  is  also  a glass 
that  is  red  all  through,  and  opaque,  known  as 
‘ hcematinum.’  A dead  white  glass,  too,  is  made, 
as  also  other  kinds,  in  imitation  of  murrhine 
colour,  hyacinthine,  sapphire,  and  every  other 
tint : indeed,  there  is  no  material  of  a more 
pliable  nature  than  this,  or  better  suited  for 
colouring.”  (Lib.  xxxvi,,  cap.  67). 

That  the  Romans  brought  to  it  such  perfec- 
tion need  hardly  surprise  us  when  we  know 
that  in  the  time  of  Nero  50,OOOZ.  was  paid  for  a 
pair  of  cups. 

As  far  as  I can  find  out,  no  one  has  as  yet  been 
sufficiently  interested  in  coloured  glass  windows 
to  dig  out  the  accounts  of  their  first  introduc- 
tion from  the  writers  of  antiquity  or  of  the  Dark 
Ages.  We  learn  from  Pliny  that  almost  any 
colour  could  be  given  to  glass,  and,  in  his 
description  of  gems,  he  says,  speaking  of  the 
opal,  that  “ There  is  no  stone  that  is  imitated 
by  fraudulent  dealers  with  more  exactness  than 
this,  in  glass.”  [Lib.  xxxvii.,  cap.  22.]  If  the 
Romans  set  their  gems  transparently  in  rings 
this  might  have  suggested  stained  glass  or  the 
casual  holding  up  of  pieces  of  coloured  glass 
for  mosaic  on  any  perforated  material. 

Pliny  uses  a strong  argument  to  prove  that 
glass  mosaic  was  not  known  in  B.C.  27,  when 
Agrippa  built  the  Pantheon,  and  either  glass 
must  have  taken  a rapid  stride  between  that 
time  and  Pliny’s  death  in  A.D.  79,  or  else  glass 
mosaic  must  have  been  introduced  from  some 
country  where  this  mode  of  decoration  was 
practised,  for  we  find  glass  mosaic  used  in 
fountains  at  Pompeii. 

Mr.  Nisbett,  quoting  from  the  Chronicles  of 
the  Singhalese  Kings,  about  B.C.  386,  says, 

“ Windows,  with  ornaments  like  jewels,  which 
were  as  bright  as  eyes.”  This  may  mean 
stained-glass  windows,  but  it  may  not. 

We  know  from  Pliny  that  talc  and  various 
sorts  of  translucent  substances  were  used  for 
windows,  and  traces  of  talc  have  been  found  in 
the  rabbets  of  the  windows  at  Sta.  Prassede,  at 
Rome.  I give  yon  Martial’s  epigram  on  the 
subject  of  windows  and  conservatories  : — 


" Your  oranges  and  myrtles,  -with  what  cost, 

You  gunrcTagamst  the  nipping  winds  and  frost ! 
The  absent  sun  the  constant  stoves  repair : 
Windows  admit  his  beams  without  the  air. 


‘ Oh,  Bandusian  Fountain ! more  brilliant  than  glass. 
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Mv  (Tftrref,  too,  hath  windows,  hut  not  glisses, 

Where  Boreas  never  stays,  but  often  passes. 

F'  r shame  1 to  let  an  old  acquaintance  freeze ! 

1 had  much  better  live  amoncst  your  trees.” 

Lib.  viii.,  e.  14  (H-iv). 

But  we  have  ocular  proof  that  uncoloured 
glass  was  used  in  Pliny’s  time  for  windows  : the 
pane  of  glass  found  in  a bronze  frame  in  the 
house  of  the  Paun  at  Pompeii  j the  large  square 
in  the  bath,  3 ft.  8 in.  by  2 ft.  8 in.  ; a window 
described  by  Sir  W.  Cell  as  containing  four 
panes  divided  by  cruciform  bars  of  copper, 
fastened  with  nuts  and  screws  to  remove  the 
glass;  and  in  a Roman  two-storied  villa  on  the 
Herculaneum  road  a large  glazed  bow-window 
was  found.  The  glass  was  very  thick  and 
greenish,  and  set  in  leadlilie  a modern  casement. 

Prudentins,  337  A.D.,  says  of  St.  Paul  beyond 
the  walls  of  Rome  : — “In  the  windows  are  dis- 
played glass  of  varied  colours  as  brilliant  as  the 
fields  of  flowers  in  spring.” 

And  in  398  St.  Chrysostom  praises  the  high 
glass  windows  of  various  colonrs.  It  is  believed 
that  Justinian,  who  built  St.  Sophia  in  532  A.D., 
ornamented  it  with  coloured  windows  of  cast 
glass. 

I am  loth  to  quote  from  the  “Arabian  Nights,” 
because  it  is  supposed  to  have  taken  its  present 
form  in  the  sixteenth  century,  though  some  of 
its  stories  are  as  old  as  Homer ; but  in  the  City 
of  Brass,  a story  supposed  to  be  of  the  time  of 
the  Caliph  Abd-El-Melik,  the  son  of  llarwiin, 
who  reigned  from  A.D.  685  to  705,  there  is  this 
passage,  which  may  refer  to  glass: — “Around 
which  were  lattice-windows,  decorated  and 
adorned  with  oblong  emeralds,  such  as  none 
of  the  kings  could  procure”  (Lane’s  Transla- 
tion of  “ 1,001  Nights,”  vol.  hi.,  p.  134). 

Mr.  Hendrie,  the  English  translator  of  Theo- 
philus,  informs  us  that  “ Fortunatus  of  Poitiers 
in  the  sixth  century  praises  the  bishops  who 
ornamented  their  churches  with  stained-glass 
windows;*  and  Eracius,  of  the  eighth,  ninth,  or 
eai-ly  part  of  the  tenth  century,  gives  directions 
for  making  coloured  glass;  there  is  also  a MS. 
given  by  Muratori,  and  said  to  be  of  the  eighth 
century,  where  directions  are  given  for  making 
it.  Theophilus,  of  the  eleventh  century,  or,  as 
Viollet-le-Dnc  thinks,  of  the  twelfth  century,  in 
his  essay  “ Upon  Various  Arts,”  gives  directions 
for  making  and  painting  coloured  glass,  and  was 
evidently  well  versed  in  the  art  of  enamelling  it. 
Unfortunately  his  recipes  for  coloured  glass  have 
been  lost,  although  from  the  index  to  bis  MSS, 
he  must  have  given  them.  Yellow  and  purple 
glass  he  speaks  of,  but  only  as  found  acci- 
dentally when  white  glass  was  being  made  ; hut 
he  speaks  of  blue,  white,  red,  green,  and  all 
kinds  of  colours,  and  gives  the  receipt  for 
making  gold  mosaic;  he  also  tells  us  that  the 
opaque  glass  of  the  Pagan  mosaics  was  used  as 
gems,  and  says,  “ Divers  small  vases  are  also 
found,  of  the  same  colors,  which  the  French, 
most  intelligent  in  this  work,  collect,  and  some 
melt  the  sapphire  in  their  furnaces,  adding  to  it 
a little  clear  and  white  glass,  and  make  costly 
plates  of  sapphire,  very  useful  in  windows.” 
(Lib.  2,  cap.  12.)  In  his  recipe  for  white  glass 
he  tells  us  it  was  made  with  washed  sand,  and 
the  ashes  of  dried  beechwood. 

In  a MS.  on  the  subject  (Sloane  Collection, 
No.  3,661),  the  following  notice  is  found  : “ This 
book  pertayneth  to  me  John  Elyot,  which  was 
written  out  of  an  old  copye  (xxx.)  in  Anno 
1572 : which  copye  seemeth  to  be  above  200 
years  old.”  In  it  is  given  the  recipes  for 
making  blue,  violot,  emerald,  bolass-ruhy,  ruby, 
carbuncle,  sapphire,  hyacinth  (reddish  brown 
or  blood  red),  topaz  (yellow,  saffron  yellow, 
brownish  yellow,  and  reddish  pink) , garnet,  chry- 
solite (olive  green),  tnrqooise,  and  carnelian  glass; 
the  blue  owes  its  colour  to  cobalt,  the  violet  to 
manganese,  the  emerald  to  copper,  holass-ruby 
and  ruby  to  copper  and  iron,  to  gold  for  the 
carbuncle,  to  lajns  lazuli  for  sapphire,  to  gold 
and  iron  for  hyacinth,  to  gold  and  lead  for 
topaz,  to  gold  and  hematite  for  garnet,  to  zinc 
for  chrysolite,  to  gold  and  lapis  lazuli  for 
turquoise,  to  tin,  mercury,  and  golden  marcasite 
(iron  pyrites)  for  carnelian. 

Coloured  glass  windows  may  be  divided  into 
two  grand  divisions,  the  eastern  and  the  western-; 
the  eastern  formed  by  the  insertion  of  thin  un- 
shaded coloured  glass  in,  or  on  to  patterns 
cut  in  stone,  marble,  plaster,  or  wood ; and  the 
western  where  the  glass  is  fitted  into  leaden 
frames  and  shaded,  althongh  I believe  the  clear 
glass  roundels  of  the  lower  windows  in  Eastern 


houses  are  set  in  lead,  both  methods  having  been 
used  in  Rome. 

In  Oriental  work  the  wide  chamfered  bars  of 
plaster  forming  the  pattern  not  only  act  as  a 
dark  separation  confining  the  radiation  to  their 
own  chamfers,  but  when  seen  at  a proper  angle 
the  effect  of  shading  is  produced.  One  bright 
jewelled  spot  of  the  pure  glass  is  seen,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  colour  is  hut  the  reflection  on 
the  chamfer.  The  ground  is  formed  in  this  wise: 
the  plaster  is  thinned  and  pierced  with  round 
boles,  which  are  glazed  with  one  colour,  though 
often  modified  in  tone  and  tint ; from  the  small 
size  of  the  holes  the  radiation  would  be  more 
confined,  yet  the  light  reduces  this  large  area 
of  blank  space  to  a fine  network.  Althongh 
I have  never  seen  it  done,  I should  think  this 
mode  of  glazing  might  even  he  adapted  to 
figures.  Of  course,  in  Mnssulman  countries 
figures  are  inadmissible.  I believe  no  complete 
coloured  glass  window  in  the  West  is  older  than 
the  twelfth  century,  tboirgh  some  of  the  tenth 
and  eleventh  centuries  are  spoken  of. 

It  seems  a contradiction  to  speak  of  grisaille 
windows  under  coloured  glass,  but  in  old  glass 
the  grisaille  was  not  white,  but  of  varied  light 
tones,  such  as  sea-green,  pale  blue,  fawn,  pink, 
pale  brown,  and  such  pale  tints,  and  the  glass 
was  more  like  onyx,  agate,  or  alabaster  than 
like  clear  glass.  The  Cistercians  eschewed 
colour,  but  tried  to  make  amends  for  its  absence 
by  the  choice  of  rich  patterns  in  the  lead-work. 

In  many  cases  the  early  grisailles  are  almost 
equal  in  beauty  to  the  finest  coloured  glass. 

I once  had  a glimpse  of  the  grisaille  windows 
the  cathedral  at  Poitiers  towards  dusk,  and 
the  impression  of  the  soft  and  varied  loveliness 
of  their  pearly  hues  impressed  me  only  a 
degree  or  two  less  than  did  the  windows  of 
Florence  or  Chartres. 

When  grisaille  is  made  of  pure  white  glass, 
even  if  it  be  ground,  or  rough  and  full  of 
bubbles,  nothing  more  vapid  can  he  imagined, 
and  the  introduction  of  one  such  window 
amongst  coloured  ones  utterly  spoils  their  effect 
a building. 

Even  when  the  glass  was  of  the  thickest 
and  best  quality,  and  was  greatly  varied  in  tint 
and  tone,  it  was  found  advisable  to  insert 
coloured  bands  and  jewels,  so  as  to  lead  the 
eye  to  the  colonred  windows,  and  to  prevent 
sudden  break  of  continuity,  but  there  was  a 
general  inclination  to  mingle  coloured  subjects 
with  jewelled  grisaille,  or  to  alternate  it  with 
them. 

We  hear  from  Theophilus  that  he  had  seen, 
admired,  and  tried  to  imitate  the  coloured  glass 
windows  of  Sta.  Sophia,  and  we  may_  well 
believe,  from  what  we  know  of  the  mosaics  at 
St.  Vitale,  St.  Apollinari,  and  the  tomb  of  Galla 
Placidia,  that  these  stained  - glass  windows 
were  not  less  lovely  in  colour,  and  that  the  laws 
of  harmony  were  as  fully  understood. 

To  whatever  cause  we  may  attribute  it,  the 
fact  remains  that  the  glass  of  the  twelfth  and 
early  part  of  the  thirteenth  centuries  is  the 
most  splendid  that  yet  remains  to  ns ; the 
gorgeous  colour  indulged  in  by  the  Romans  at 
Byzantium  had  no  doubt  its  effect,  for  that  was 
the  centre  from  which  all  the  arts  had  flowed. 
The  Roman  emperors  found  the  mosaic  for  the 
mosque  at  Damascus  as  well  as  for  the  Kaabeh 
at  Cordova,  they  found  the  architect  for  St. 
Mark’s,  and  we  hardly  know  when  Byzantine 
influence  was  absolutely  at  an  end  before  the 
final  extinction  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  1453, 
by  Mahomet  II. 

The  splendour,  too,  of  the  Court  of  the 
Caliphs  must  have  had  its  influence  on  man- 
kind, and  doubtless  the  magnificent  stuffs  and 
tapestries  made  for  it,  found  their  way  into 
Europe,  even  if  it  were  only  in  the  shape  of 
presents.  The  account  of  the  presentation  of 
the  Ambassador  of  Constantine  IX.  to  the 
Caliph-el-Muktedir,  A.D.  917,  gives  us  some 
notion  of  the  wealth  and  display  then  existing 
at  Bagdad;  and  about  this  time  Arab  art  and 
learning  began  to  affect  the  West,  though  the 
forms  in  these  twelfth  and  thirteenth  century 
windows  are  still  mainly  Byzantine. 

The  glaziers’  art  was  then,  too,  at  its  zenith; 
and  it  is  also  possible  that  at  this  time  the 
colour  sense  was  exceptionally  developed. 

We  know  that  Tbeophilna  was  a monk,  and 
he  apparently  wrote  his  treatise  for  another 
monk.  If  he  lived  in  the  twelfth  century  his 
being  a monk  may  account  for  some  of  the 
excellence  of  the  work,  but  whether  the  windows 
were  done  by  monks  or  laymen,  the  same 


tnnities  for  their  exercise ; I mean  a strong 
desire  for  the  perfection  of  the  art  (for  the  art’s 
sake  alone,  apart  from  all  selfish  considerations), 
combined  with  acute  observation,  untiring  in- 
dustry, and  patience. 

The  twelfth  and  thirteenth  century  windows 
were  of  the  deepest  and  richest  colours,  the 
ground  generally  being  of  crimson  and  azure, 
and  only  rarely  of  emerald,  the  figures  and 
objects  in  the  pictures  were  paler  in  tone  than 
the  grounds,  often  strikingly  original  in  their 
harmonies,  and  between  the  pictures  there  was 
a fully  coloured  diaper,  and  white  was  used  as 
a jewel  so  precious,  indeed,  that  the  narrow 
strips  were  often  painted  to  form  strings  of 
pearls. 

In  the  aisles  of  churches  patterned  windows 
were  generally  adopted, — I mean  by  this  a 
v.’indow  formed  into  a pattern  with  the 
circles,  oblongs,  or  cusped  spaces  filled  in 
with  figure-subjects, — and  in  the  clearstories 
gigantic  figures.  If  you  stand  in  the  round 
part  of  the  Temple  Church  you  will  observe 
the  beauty  of  the  east  windows,  and  particu- 
larly the  marvellous  effect  of  the  main  forms  of 
the  patterns ; hut  it  is  in  the  nave  of  Chartres 
that  we  find  patterned  windows  that  exceed  in 
magical  beauty  any  other  manifestation  of 
colour  that  man’s  hand  baa  achieved.  Some 
notion  of  their  beauty  may  be  got  from  those 
at  Canterbury.  I was  unfortunately  unable  to 
get  some  tracings  of  these  done  in  time. 

When  we  look  at  Titian’s  “Entombment, 
Bonifacio’s  “ Finding  of  Moses,”  or  some  of  the 
sketches  of  Schiavone  or  Paul  Veronese,  we 
think  it  impossible  to  find  greater  beauty  of 
colour ; but  these  masterpieces,  as  far  as  their 
colour  goes,  leave  us  comparatively  emotionless 
when  put  in  the  scale  with  these  windows  of 
Chartres.  We  say  what  geniuses  these  men 
were;  but  when  we  look  at  the  windows  it- 
seems  as  if  some  divinity  had  melted  every 
lovely  jewel  and  every  tone  of  mother-o  -pearl, 
and  poured  out  a cascade  of  coloured  glory  that 
flames,  sparkles,  and  throbs,  that  raises  us  to 
ecstacies,  and  makes  us  thankful  that  the 
tempter  of  mankind  is  not  there  to  offer  us  the 
power  of  making  such  for  bis  usual  fee,  and  we 
ask  ourselves  if  they  wore  really  made  by  meu 
and  not  sent  down  to  us  direct  from  heaven,  to 
give  us  a taste  of  its  delights.  We  have  th& 
apotheosis  of  colour,  and  thongb,  on  close  in- 
spection, we  may  find  the  composition  ludicrous, 
and  the  drawing  childish,  though  the  saints 
have  purple  or  green  hair,  we  are  no  more  dis- 
turbed by  that,  than  a musical  devotee  when  he 
hears  the  most  exquisite  song  sung  by  a woman 
with  the  loveliest  and  most  cultivated  voice 
because  she  is  singing  nonsense  in  an  unknown 
tongue. 

After  this  apogee  of  the  glazier’s  art  two  or 
three  causes  combined  to  drag  it  down ; it  is 
undoubtedly  the  case  that  this  full  and  rich 
toned  glass  did  produce,  not  merely  “ a dim 
religious  light,”  but  almost  gloom,  and  this  rich- 
coloured  glass  was  probably  very  dear,  the 
want  of  funds  and  of  cheerfulness  probably 
combining  to  urge  the  introduction  of  white 


• An  essay  upon  varions  arts,  in  three  books,  .by  _ a , 

Theophilus,  called  also  Rugeius,  priest  and  monk,  forming  j qualities  would,  and  will  prodnee,  similar  effects, 

8*'“'  “■“I  grand  oppor. 


ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

VISIT  TO  THE  ALBERT  EXHIBITION  PALACE, 
BATTERSEA. 

The  third  Saturday  afternoon  visit  this 
of  the  members  of  this  Association  took 
place  on  the  23rd  ult.  to  the  building  now 
known  as  the  Albert  Exhibition  Palace,  Battersa 
Park. 

The  members  were  received  by  Mr.  Moore  (a 
member  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  F.  Brahy  & Co.) 
and  Mr.  Hand  (chief  superintendent  of  the 
firm),  who  explained  the  drawings  and  the  chief 
features  of  the  structure. 

The  history  of  this  building  dates  back  as  far 
as  June,  1862,  when  designs  were  advertised  for 
the  erection  of  the  Dublin  Exhibition  Palace  and 
Winter  Garden  to  be  erected  in  Dublin.f  In 
reply  to  this  advertisement  twenty-four  com- 
petitors sent  in  designs,  and  from  these  the 
drawings  of  Mr.  A.  G.  Jones,  architect,  of 
Dublin,  were  selected.  A description  and  illus- 
tration of  this  design  appeared  in  the  Builder 
of  January  Slst,  1863.  The  illustration  repre- 
sented the  design  as  selected  by  the  Committee, 
but  it  was  greatly  altered  in  execution  to  reduce 
the  cost.  The  services  of  Messrs.  Ordish  & Le 
Feuvre,  of  London,  were  called  in  to  assist^  in 
the  construction  of  the  bnilding.  This  having 
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been  completed,  it  wag  publicly  opened  by 
n.R.ir.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  May  9th,  18G5.  A 
very  minnte  and  detailed  description  of  the 
roof  and  other  ironwork  construction  appeared 
in  our  former  contemporary,  the  Civil  Engineer 
and  Architect's  Journal,  for  April,  18G6,  to- 
gotherwithan  excellent  illustration  of  thesection 
through  the  nave  and  side  aisles,  by  J.  Jobbins. 
This  description  is  interesting  now,  the  sec- 
tion of  the  building  at  Battersea  being  an  exact 
reproduction  of  the  one  at  Dublin,  which,  having 
served  its  purpose,  and  stood  for  eighteen  years, 
it  was  last  year  resolved  to  take  it  down  and 
re-erect  it  at  Battersea.  For  this  purpose  a 
company  was  formed,  called  the  Albert  Exhibi- 
tion Palace  Company,  Limited  5 and  a contract 
was  entered  into  with  Messrs.  F.  Braby  & Co., 
the  zinc  roofing  manufacturers  and  contractors, 
of  Fitzroy  Works,  Euston-road,  to  take  the 
building  down  and  re-erect  it  at  Battersea  Park. 
Tn  taking  the  old  building  down  great  care  had 
to  be  used, — every  girder,  column,  purlin,  and 
other  piece  had  to  be  numbered, — and  so  care- 
fully was  the  work  performed  that  not  a ton  of 
ironwork  was  destroyed  in  taking  down  the 
structure  preparatory  to  its  transmission  to 
London ; but  we  are  sorry  to  learn  that  a 
good  deal  of  the  ironwork  was  broken  in 
transit,  which  caused  great  delay  in  getting  the 
broken  pieces  recast  sufficiently  accurately  to 
fit  their  proper  places.  These  difficulties  being 
ultimately  overcome,  and  the  various  details  of 
the  ironwork  deposited  on  the  new  site  in  a some- 
what heterogeneous  manner,  it  became  a sort 
of  gigantic  Chinese  puzzle  to  re-adjust  them 
for  erection.  The  site  is  a long  strip  of  land 
just  outside  Battersea  Park,  and  the  work  of 
taking  down  and  re-erecting  the  structure  has 
been  performed  by  Messrs.  Braby  & Co.,  in 
the  very  short  space  of  six  months,  under 
the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Hand  (their 
representative)  and  Mr.  Fuller,  Clerk  of 
Works.  The  necessary  stone  and  brickwork  to 
the  structure  has  been  executed  by  Messrs. 
Bywaters.  The  whole  of  the  works  have  been 
executed  or  carried  out  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Bell,  C.E.  (of  Messrs.  Bell,  Miller,  A 
Bell). 

The  superficial  area  of  the  plan  is  the  same 
as  the  former  building  at  Dublin,  but  the  shape 
is  somewhat  different,  that  at  Dublin  being  in 
the  form  of  a recumbent  letter  I”,  whereas 
the  one  at  Battersea  is  in  the  shape  of  a 
h-  square.  This  was  done  to  suit  the  difference 
of  sites.  The  present  building  may,  there- 
^Ol•e,  be  said  to  consist  of  nave  and  transept, 
it  being  contemplated  to  construct  another 
corresponding  nave  on  the  left  of  the  transept, 
so  as  to  make  the  transept  a central  one  if 
the  building  should  turn  out  a success.  The 
nave  and  aisles  are  460  ft.  long  (divided  into 
bays  of  16  ft.  10|^  in.  each)  by  84  ft.  wide. 
The  transept  is  of  the  same  span,  viz.  50  ft., 
but  has  a double  row  of  aisles  on  either  side, 
making  its  total  width  120  ft.,  or  the  entire 
length  of  the  building  580  ft.  Its  height  up 
to  the  apex  of  roof  is  60  ft.  The  transept, 
like  the  nave,  is  also  divided  by  iron  columns 
and  lattice  girders  into  bays  of  the  same 
dimensions  ; the  iron  columns  acting  also  as 
rainwater  down-pipes.  The  roof  is  covered 
■with  Braby's  Italian  zinc  roofing  and  tinted 
glass.  The  whole  of  the  glass,  tinted  and 
otherwise,  and  glazing,  are  supplied  and 
executed  by  Messrs.  Bussell  & Gibbs.  We  may 
here  mention  that  Messrs.  Braby's  system*  of 
laying  zinowork  dispenses  entirely  with  the 
use  of  solder,  and  provides  for  the  expansion 
and  contraction  of  the  metal.  Some  specimens 
of  the  old  zinc  from  Dublin  used  in  1865  were 
shown  to  be  in  almost  as  good  state  of  pre- 
servation as  when  first  used.  Some  models 
also  of  Messrs.  Braby’s  system  of  roofing  and 
glazing  were  exhibited  to  the  members  : absence 
of  solder  in  the  one  and  absence  of  putty  in 
the  other  being  the  chief  characteristics.  In 
the  glazing,  for  instance,  the  glass  was  simply 
bedded  on  the  lengths  of  creosoted  cord,  and 
acrewed  down  through  rolls  of  No.  16  zinc. 

An  addition  has  been  made  to  this  building 
as  an  annexe,  the  full  length  of  the  nave  (460 
feet)  being  a substantial  building  of  brickwork, 
faced  on  the  outside  with  Portland  stone ; the 
roof  supported  by  light  ornamental  iron  prin- 
cipals. The  ground-floor  is  to  be  divided  into 
various  offices.  The  first-floor  to  be  used  as  a 
picture-gallery  and  dining-room.  The  contract 
for  this  portion  of  the  work  has  been  under- 
taken by  Messrs.  By  waters,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Mr.  Bell,  C.E.  It  is  intended  to 
open  this  building  to  the  public  in  May  next.  j 


NEW  CEMETERY,  WEST  DERBY, 
LIVERPOOL. 

A NEW  cemetery  for  the  parish  of  West 
Derby,  Liverpool,  has  been  recently  opened. 
The  land  purchased  by  the  Board  consists  of 
about  160  acres,  of  which,  for  the  present,  only 
GO  acres  are  laid  out,  the  rest  being  meanwhile 
used  for  agricultural  purposes.  Mr.  Wortley, 
of  Liverpool,  laid  out  the  estate,  apportioning 
30  acres  to  the  Church  of  England,  19  to  the 
Roman  Catholics,  and  9 to  the  Nonconformists, 
a small  portion  of  the  60  acres  remaining  un- 
appropriated. The  building  and  front  boundary- 
wall  were  designed  by  and  carried  out  under 
the  superintendence  of  Mr.  F.  Bertram  Payton, 
whose  designs  were  chosen  in  a public  compe- 
tition. The  portion  of  the  ground  which  is 
now  laid  out  has  a frontage  of  about  1,700  ft., 
along  which  a new  stone  wall  is  built  in  bays, 
with  ashlar  piers,  quoins,  and  coping,  and  orna- 
mental iron  railing.  The  other  boundaries 
consist  of  plain  iron  fences.  The  entrance  to 
the  grounds  is  at  the  south-west  corner,  and 
consists  of  two  pairs  of  carriage-gates,  and  two 
foot-gates,  with  five  ashlar  piers,  the  central 
and  largest  having  pedestals  for  statuary 
standing  in  arcuated  niches,  and  terminating 
with  a spire  and  pinnacles.  At  the  entrance 
is  a drinking-fountain,  with  red  granite  basins. 

The  Registrar’s  house  and  offices  form  one 
group  of  buildings,  and  stand  near  the  gates, 
the  former  containing  two  sitting  - rooms, 
kitchen,  scullery,  six  bedrooms,  bath-room, 
Ac.,  and  the  latter  a largo  office,  with  fireproof 
room,  waiting-room.  Board-room  (with  open 
timber  roof)  on  the  first  floor,  muniment-room, 
Ac.  A tower,  rising  to  a height  of  about  90  ft., 
marks  the  entrance  to  the  offices,  and  has  a 
clock  with  four  dials  and  a bell ; this  tower 
also  contains  a cistern,  whence  all  the  buildings 
are  supplied  with  water.  On  the  other  side  of 
the  entrance  a lodge  for  the  superintendent  is 
in  course  of  erection. 

Of  the  three  chapels,  the  central  one  is 
assigned  to  the  Church  of  England,  and  has 
sitting  accommodation  for  about  250  persons, 
the  nave  being  60  ft.  by  28  ft.,  with  mortuary 
aisles  separated  therefrom  by  handsome  screens, 
glazed  with  plate  glass  ; chancel,  and  tower  and 
spire  110  ft.  high.  The  Nonconforraists’  chapel 
seats  about  200  persons,  in  a nave  00  ft.  by 
24  ft.,  with  mortuary  aisle,  chancel,  tower,  and 
spire  97  ft.  high.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel 
accommodates  an  equal  number,  in  a nave  51  ft. 
by  28  ft.,  and  has  an  apsidal  chancel  and  tower 
and  spire  of  the  same  height  as  the  Noncon- 
formists' chapel.  Each  chapel  has  attached  to 
it  a waiting-room,  with  lavatory,  Ac.  5 a vestry 
for  the  clergy,  with  lavatory,  Ac. ; an  organ 
chamber ; and  a tool-house,  with  public  con- 
veniences. They  are  all  heated  with  hot  water 
on  the  high-pressure  system,  and  are  admirably 
finished  inside  with  red  pressed  bricks,  relieved 
with  black  and  white  bricks,  tuck-pointed,  and 
Bath  stone  dressings.  The  seats  are  of  pitch 
pine.  The  external  walls  are  faced  with  Brad- 
ford wallstones,  and  the  external  ashlar  is  all 
from  the  same  district.  The  buildings  have 
been  described  as  a small  epitome  of  the 
various  phases  of  the  Gothic  style  of  architec- 
ture, in  which  the  Episcopal  chapel  represents 
the  Early  English,  the  Nonconformists’  chapel 
the  Decorated,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  chapel 
the  Perpendicular  periods.  The  total  cost  of 
the  cemetery  is  estimated  at  73,000i.,  of  which 
about  17,0001.  will  have  been  spent  on  the 
buildings. 

Mr.  Jon.  Mattack,  of  Keighley,  was  the 
contractor,  and  executed  the  mason’s  and 
bricklayer’s  works  ; the  joiner’s  work  was  sub- 
let to  Messrs.  A.  A J.  A.  Clapham,  the 
plnmber’s  work  to  Mr.  C.  Nelson,  the  slater’s 
work  to  Mr.  T.  Nelson  (all  of  Bradford),  the 
plasterer’s  work  to  Messrs.  Emmett  (of 
Keighley),  and  the  painter’s  work  to  Mr.  E.  \V. 
Walker  (of  Idle)  ; Messrs.  Welaman,  of  Bradford, 
did  the  quarry  glazing  ; Mr.  Fell,  of  Liverpool, 
the  internal  pointing  to  brickwork;  Messrs. 
Freeman  A Collier,  of  Manchester,  supplied  the 
iron  railings,  gates,  hinges,  and  lightning-con- 
ductors; Mr.  W.  E.  Clark,  of  Liverpool,  did  the 
carving;  Messrs.  Potts  A Sons,  of  Leeds,  sup- 
plied the  clock  and  bell ; Mr.  William  Truswell, 
of  Sheffield,  made  the  heating  apparatus  ; 
Messrs.  Bennett  Bros.,  of  Liverpool,  supplied 
the  grates,  ranges,  Ac. ; and  Messrs.  Milner  A 
Co.  the  fire  and  thief -proof  doors  to  safes ; 
Messrs.  Kaye  A Co.,  of  Leeds,  made  and  fixed 
the  locks.  Mr.  David  Evans  acted  as  clerk  of 
works. 


GALVANISED  IRON  WATER  PIPES. 

De.  Vox  Ehmanx,  one  of  the  principal  tech- 
nical authorities  on  the  subject  in  Wurtemburg, 
has  communicated  to  the  Deutsche  Bauzeitung 
various  details  as  to  the  employment  and  pre- 
servation of  galvanised  wrought-iron  pipes  for 
the  purpose  of  conveying  water.  For  many 
years  the  use  of  these  pipes  has  been  general 
in  Wurtemburg  for  conveying  water  from  the 
cast-iron  main  pipes  in  the  streets  to  tho  taps, 
Ac.,  in  private  or  public  edifices.  Before  use 
the  pipes  are  carefully  tested  for  the  suitable 
pressure  of  water,  and  also  with  a view  to 
greater  security  for  a still  higher  pressure 
(usually  up  to  twelve  or  fifteen  atmospheres). 
For  branch  pipes  tho  use  of  any  other  metal  is 
prohibited  iu  most  parts  of  Wurtemburg,  so  far 
as  pipes  of  i inch  to  inch  internal  diameter 
are  concerned.  The  regulations  in  force  also 
define  the  thickness  of  the  pipes,  which  should 
be  fully  one-sixth  of  an  inch  for  one  inch 
internal  diameter.  The  galvanising  is  on  both 
sides,  and  the  pipes  are  not  allowed  to  be  used 
until  the  official  tests  as  to  the  pressure  of  the 
water  have  been  held. 

The  results  of  this  system  would  seem  to  have 
been  satisfactory  as  to  the  soundness  of  the 
pipes  and  their  preservation.  Thus  it  is  recorded 
that  after  having  been  for  several  decades  iu 
use,  pipes  which  were  examined  were  found 
perfectly  good  and  almost  totally  free  from 
either  internal  or  external  incrustations.  An 
exception,  however,  is  made  as  to  those  situations 
in  which  the  pipes  have  been  exposed  to  in- 
flnences  of  a character  specially  affecting  their 
durability. 

This  would  seem  to  be  specially  the  case  in 
large  stables,  chemical  factories,  Ao.,  where 
solutions  of  nitric  acid,  ammonia,  Ao.,  would 
come  into  immediate  contact  with  the  pipes.  In 
sneh  cases  it  is  thought  advisable  to  use  iron 
pipes  (whether  galvanised  or  not)  as  little  as 
possible.  The  pipes  of  the  description  referred 
to  by  Dr.  Ehmann  are  also  said  to  have  been 
objected  to  in  various  quarters,  in  the  same 
manner  as  other  kinds  of  pipes  have  been  treated 
from  time  to  time.  The  experience  of  their 
use  is  considered,  however,  to  have  refuted  in  a 
satisfactory  manner  any  assertions  of  a prejudi- 
cial character. 


“SOME  NINETEENTH  CENTURY 
ARCHITECTS.’’ 

This  was  the  subject  of  a lecture  delivered 
the  rooms  of  the  Leeds  and  Yorkshire  Archi- 
tectural Society  on  Monday  evening  last  by 
Professor  T.  Roger  Smith.  Reference  was  first 
made  to  the  three  leading  architects  of  twenty 
years  ago,  namely  Cockerell,  Pugin, — who  did 
probably  more  than  any  other  man  to  promote 
what  had  been  termed  the  Gothic  movement, — 
and  Sir  Charles  Barry,  who,  said  the  lecturer, 
ought  to  bo  ranked  as  the  formost  architect  at 
least  in  Great  Britain,  and,  possibly,  in  Europe, 
of  the  present  century.  Some  architects  of  less 
prominence  who  lived  about  the  same  time 
having  been  noticed,  the  lecturer  referred  to 
Owen  Jones,  whom  the  1851  Exhibition  made 
famous  as  a decorator,  and  who  held  for  many 
years  a prominent  position  in  connexion 
with  the  artistic  use  of  colour;  Cuthbert 
Brodrick,  well  known  in  L^eds  as  the 
architect  of  the  noble  Town  Hall ; Edward 
Walters,  who  built  the  Free  Trade  Hall 
in  Manchester ; Thomson,  of  Glasgow,  who 
devoted  himself  to  adapting  Greek  architecture 
to  modern  purposes  ; and  F.  P.  Cockerell, 
whose  personal  qualities,  as  well  as  his  profes- 
sional work,  were  referred  to  in  high  terms ; 
and  Edward  M.  Barry,  a son  of  Sir  Charles 
Barry,  was  the  last  of  a series  which  included 
chiefly  the  architects  who  had  practised  Renais- 
sance design.  After  alluding  to  the  group  of 
men  who,  by  their  antiquarian  researches,  ex- 
tended and  almost  perfected  the  knowledge  of 
the  Medimval  architecture  of  Great  Britain,  the 
lecturer  concluded  by  some  account  of  the  three 
most  prominent  architects  of  the  Gothic  revival, 
— Scott,  Street,  and  Burges.  Sir  George  Gilbert 
Scott  was  described  as  a man  of  immense  appli- 
cation and  perseverance,  and  as  having  the 
most  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  archi- 
tecture of  England,  down  to  the  peculiarities 
of  individual  churches.  His  largeness  of 
knowledge,  his  experience,  and  his  great 
reputation,  rendered  him  perhaps  the  fittest 
man  to  deal  with  the  difficnlties  met  with  in 
restoring  our  cathedrals  and  abbey  churches,  a 
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very  large  proportion  of  Tvliich  were  put  into 
liis  handa.  These  restorations  were  Scott’s 
most  important  work,  but  a large  number  of 
new  buildings,  secular  and  ecclesiastijal,  were 
erected  from  bis  designs.  A sketch  of  Scott’s 
lectures  at  the  Royal  Academy,  his  competitive 
drawings  for  the  law  courts,  and  a few  of  bis 
more  prominent  works,  followed,  which  was 
closed  by  a reference  to  the  great  literary 
merits  of  his  volumes  of  lectures  and  his 
Memorials  of  Westminster  Abbey.  George 
Edmund  Street  owed  his  early  opportunities 
to  the  friendship  of  Bishop  Wilberforce,  but  he 
became  well-known  both  by  his  buildings  and 
the  wonderful  pen-and-ink  drawings  from  his 
own  hand  which  he  exhibited  year  after  year 
at  the  Royal  Academy.  His  smaller  churches 
and  his  plain  buildings,  where  only  very  little 
ornament  was  possible,  were  pointed  out  as 
possessing  peculiar  excellence.  He  was  a 
man  of  great  energy  and  self-reliance, 
and  used  to  outline  in  pencil  all  the 
drawings  for  every  building  he  superin- 
tended. Turning  to  the  new  Law  Courts  in 
connexion  with  which  Street’s  name  was  best 
known,  the  Professor  declined  to  attempt  to 
pass  a critical  opinion  upon  the  building,  but 
pointed  out  in  relation  to  it  that  the  Commission, 
not  the  architect,  was  largely  responsible  for 
the  general  scheme;  and  that  the  building  had 
been  crowded  on  too  small  a site,  circumstances 
to  which  the  greater  part  of  the  complaints  of 
inconvenience  sometimes  made  were  traceable. 
He  pointed  out  the  dignity  of  the  unrivalled 
vaulted  hall,  the  like  of  which  does  not  exist  in 
Europe,  and  the  beauty  and  variety  of  the 
architectural  features  throughout  the  building, 
directing  special  attention  to  the  great  fiSche 
over  the  roof  of  the  main  hall,  and  to  the 
variety  and  beauty  of  the  vaulting.  The  lec- 
turer described  William  Burges  as  one  of  the 
greatest  artists  and  best  antiquaries  whom  the 
Gothic  revival  produced.  He  knew  probably  as 
much  of  Medimval  archaeology  as  any  English- 
man of  his  day,  and  acquired  a thorough  fami- 
liarity with  every  art  or  appliance  that  could 
contribute  to  the  excellence  of  a building. 
Burges’s  success  in  the  international  competi- 
tion for  a cathedral  at  Lille,  in  France,  and  his 
principal  works  of  architecture  and  decoration, 
were  referred  to.  In  conclusion,  Professor 
Smith  said  he  hoped  the  memory  of  such 
examples  would  help  to  make  his  bearers  proud 
of  the  profession  to  which  many  of  them 
belonged. 


DISCOVERY  OF  CLASSICAL  REMAINS 
AT  NISMES. 

We  learn  that  at  a recent  meeting 
of  the  Historical  and  Arcbceological  Society 
of  Geneva,  Mons.  C.  Dardier,  of  Nismes, 
gave  a description  of  a handsome  mosaic  dis- 
covered in  the  latter  city  at  a depth  of  1'80 
m&tres,  in  the  course  of  the  excavations  neces- 
sery  to  form  the  new  streets  near  the  Central 
Hall.  The  discovery  was  made  on  the  20th  of 
December  last. 

The  dimensions  of  the  mosaic  are  8 mMres 
89  centimfetres,  by  5 mHres  93  centimetres. 
The  central  portion,  which  is  in  bright  colours, 
resembles  a bas-relief  design  discovered  in  Rome 
in  1861,  and  engraved  afterwards  in  the  “ Dic- 
tionary of  Antiquities”  by  Messrs.  Daremberg 
and  Saglio,  in  the  article  “ Admetus.”  The 
subject  is  the  marriage  of  Admetus  and 
Alcestis. 

According  to  the  old  legend,  Pelias,  king  of 
loIcoB,  had  resolved  not  to  give  his  daughter  in 
marriage  to  any  one  who  did  not  apply  for  her 
in  a chariot  drawn  by  two  ferocious  wild  beasts 
of  different  species.  One  of  the  suitors,  Adme- 
tus, king  of  Pherse,  was  enabled  to  comply  with 
this  condition,  thanks  to  Apollo,  who  had  been 
in  his  service  when  he  was  driven  out  of  Olym- 
pus for  the  murder  of  the  Cyclops.  The  god, 
remembering  that  he  had  been  treated  with 
kindness  by  his  master,  took  a lion  and  a wild 
boar,  and  constrained  them  to  submit  to  the 
will  of  Admetus.  The  latter  attached  them  to 
his  chariot,  and  with  this  singular  equipage 
appeared  before  Pelias,  who,  true  to  his  word, 
gave  him  hia  daughter.  This  story  is  recorded 
in  the  fables  of  Hyginus,  and  in  the  Mythology 
of  the  African  Bishop,  Fulgentins.  The  latter, 
in  his  comments  upon  the  legend,  says  that  the 
lion  represents  the  force  of  the  sonl,  and  the 
hoar  the  power  of  the  body. 

The  ancient  Nismes  artist  appreciably  modi- 
fied the  legend,  perhaps  because  he  did  not 
altogether  understand  it.  In  the  Roman  bas- 


relief,  which  closely  follows  the  Grecian  story 
which  inspired  the  sculptor,  Apollo  stands 
behind  the  boar  and  the  lion,  exerting  over 
them  a calming  influence  ; and  by  the  side  of 
Apollo  is  the  figure  of  Diana.  The  artist,  in- 
stead of  the  god  and  goddess,  has  inserted  two 
of  the  officers  of  Admetus  ; one  of  them  has  a 
small  shield  and  a Grecian  helmet.  Moreover, 
instead  of  clothing  the  young  princess,  as  in 
the  Grecian  representation  which  was  probably 
under  his  eyes,  the  artist  has  given  her  but 
scanty  array,  and  placed  her  in  the  centre  of 
the  design.  The  work  appears  to  be  of  about 
the  second  century  after  Christ.  The  mosaic 
was  evidently  designed  by  a master-hand,  and 
the  general  effect  is  powerful. 

The  borders  of  the  tableau  comprise  a series 
of  six  compartments,  separated  one  from  an- 
other by  a Grecian  design.  At  the  top  of  the 
tableau  is  foliage  with  stems  of  acanthus,  in  the 
openings  of  which  the  artist  has  placed  several 
figures  of  animals, — a tiger  tearing  an  antelope  ; 
a leopard,  of  which  the  skin  is  sadly  stained, 
defending  itself  against  the  attacks  of  a serpent; 
a lion,  with  mane  erect,  digging  his  claws  into 
the  skin  of  a dead  stag ; a dog  pursuing  a haxe  ; 
vultures,  a jay,  a parrot,  lizards,  a snail,  and 
small  birds  in  flight  and  at  rest.  This  border 
has  a fine  decorative  effect,  and  pleases  amateurs 
better  than  the  central  design.  The  mosaic 
will  be  removed,  and  put  together  again  in  a 
Monumental  Museum  about  to  be  established  in 
the  city. 

M.  Dardier  also  brought  under  the  notice 
of  the  society  the  circumstance  that  some 
valuable  antiquities  have  been  discovered  in  a 
grotto  near  Vallon,  by  workmen  engaged  by 
the  Nismes  Company  for  the  sale  of  the  phos- 
phates of  the  Cevennes.  The  treasure  consists 
of  286  objects  contained  in  a sun-baked  vase  of 
black  earth  ; they  consist  of  ancient  earrings, 
bracelets,  rings,  small  pearls,  a pierced  bear’s 
tooth,  buttons,  and  other  trinkets. 


DISTRICT  SURVEYORS’  ASSOCIATION. 
The  members  of  the  District  Surveyors’ 
Association  have  recently  been  very  active  in 
amending  their  constitution  and  adapting  it  to 
modern  requirements.  The  principal  alterations 
are  the  increase  of  the  members  of  tbe  com- 
mittee to  eighteen,  the  appointment  of  a presi- 
dent and  vice-president,  and  the  arrangement 
that  at  least  one-third  of  the  committee  are 
to  sit  once  a month  to  consider  all  questions. 
The  old  rota  system  is  abolished.  We  append 
the  names  of  the  officers  elected  under  the 
new  by-laws  on  Friday,  the  22nd  ult. : — 
Preairfenf.— Edmund  Woodthorpe. 

Vice-President.  —Henry  Parsons. 

Hon.  Treasurer. — C.  Fowler. 
lion.  Secretary. — B.  Tabberer. 

CommitUe. — A.  Bovill,  E.  Carritt,  J.  Clarkson, 
H.  H.  Collins,  Banister  Fletcher,  J.  H.  Hansom, 
C F.  Hayward,  T.  E.  Knightley,  G.  Lansdown, 
s'  S Markham,  J.  D.  Mathews,  H.  Oliver,  Professor 
Smith,  R.  Walker,  F.  Wallen,  T.  H.  Watson, 
J.  A.  J.  Woodward,  and  A.  Williams. 


BUILDERS’  CLERKS’  BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION. 

The  seventeenth  annual  meeting  of  this  Institvi- 
tion  was  held  on  Tuesday  evening  last  at  the  Offices, 
27,  Farringdon-street,  Mr.  Joseph  liandall  (of  tbe 
firm  of  Kirk  & Pvandall),  president-elect,  in  the 
chair,  supported  by  Mr.  J.  Howard  Colls,  tbe 
retiring  president,  Messrs.  Thomas  Stirling.  Thomas 
Bishop,  E.  Graystone,  E.  C.  Roe,  B.  C.  Fox,  E. 
Brooks,  J.  A.  Robson,  E.  W.  Holland,  G.  Bugg, 
T.  H.Wiuny,  and  others. 

The  report  and  balance-sheet  for  the  year  ending 
December  Slst  last  were  read  by  the  Secretary,  Mr. 
H.  J.  ■^eatley.  The  report  congratulated  the 
donors  and  subscribers  on  the  fact  that  the  past 
year  has  proved  the  most  prosperous  of  any  since 
the  establishment  of  the  Institution  in  1866.  The 
amount  received  as  income  consisted  of  263^  10s.  in 
annual  subscriptions,  331f.  13s.  6d.  in  donations, 
and  55L  13s  Id.  in  dividends  on  stock,  making  a 
total  of  650?.  16s.  7d.,  showing  an  increase  of 
nil.  17s.  Sd.  over  the  receipts  for  the  preced- 
ing year.  The  amount  paid  in  pensions  and 
temporary  relief  was  238^.  3s.,  the  largest  sum 
as  yet  expended  under  that  head,  the  working 
expenses  being  711.  5s.  6d.,  exclusive  of  14i. 
odd  spent  in  connexion  with  a special  appeal  to  the 
clerks.  The  number  of  pensioners  now  on  the 
Belief  Fund  was  twelve,  there  being  also  two  chil- 
dren who  wore  receiving  maintenance  and  education 
in  connexion  with  the  Orphan  Fund.  The  liberal 
response  made  to  the  retiring  President’s  appeal  at 
the  last  annual  dinner  had  enabled  the  committee 
to  further  strengthen  the  foimdations  of  the  Insti- 


tution by  investing  300Z.  in  New  Three  per  Cents., 
and  100^.  in  India'  Four  per  Cents.  The  committee 
referred  with  very  great  regret  to  the  loss  the 
Institution  had  sustained  by  the  death  of  its  late 
treasurer,  Mr.  Henry  Thomas  Bayes,  who  not  only 
assisted  in  founding  the  Institution,  but  w.as  always 
zealous  in  promoting  its  welfare.  Mr.  Edwin 
Brooks,  who  had  been  a very  active  member  of  the 
committee  from  the  first,  had  accepted  the  post  of 
treasurer.  In  conclusion,  the  report  tendered  the 
thanks  of  tbe  committee  to  the  retiring  president 
for  his  services  to  the  Institution  during  the  past 
yea.Tf — services  which  had  contributed  to  the  marked 
success  of  the  past  year’s  proceedings  of  the 
charity. 

The  Chairman,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the 
report  and  balance-sheet,  expressed  his  determina- 
tion to  do  all  be  could  during  his  ye.ar  of  office  to 
still  further  enhance  the  success  of  the  Institution. 
He  thought  that  the  number  of  annual  subscribers 
was  hardly  what  might  be  expected  from  so  impor- 
tant a body  as  the  builders’  clerks. 

Mr.  Thomas  Stirling  seconded  the  motion, 
referring  in  terms  of  regret  to  the  death  of  Mr. 
Bayes,  who  had,  however,  been  well  succeeded  by 
Mr.  Brooks  in  the  office  of  treasurer. 

The  motion  having  been  carried  unanimously,  the 
office-bearers  for  tbe  following  year  were  elected, 
viz.  : — President,  Mr.  Joseph  Randall.  Vico-presi- 
dent,  Mr.  J.  H.  Colls.  In-coming  Members  of 
Committee Messrs.  J.  A.  Allbright,  R.  Ball, 

F T.  Mullett,  W.  A.  Rhodes,  W.  Seymour,  B.  J. 
Ward,  and  Walter  D.  Gilbert.  Auditors  Messrs. 

S.  J.  Thacker,  Thomas  Stirling,  and  Thos.  Bishop. 
Secretary: — H.  J.  Wheatley. 

Cn  the  motion  of  Mr.  Bishop,  seconded  by  Mr. 

E.  C.  Roe,  the  hearty  thanks  of  the  Institution  were  i 

given  to  Mr.  Colls  for  his  services  as  president  during  ' 
the  past  year,  and  Mr.  Coils  briefly  replied. 

After  the  discussion  of  some  other  business,  the  : 
meeting  terminated. 


BUILDING  PATENT  RECORD.* 

APPLICATIONS  FOB  LETTEB8  PATINT. 

Feh.  8,  1884. 

2,950.  W.  Fawcett,  Burton  Salmon,  and  H.  .! 
M.  Ashley,  Knottingley.  Fire-places. 

2,959.  H.  Scott,  Liverpool.  Grates.  j 

Feb.  9,  1884.  | 

3,006.  G.  Deacon,  Northampton.  Glazingg 
roofs,  &c. 

3,017.  J.  Norris,  Birmingham.  Ornamental  i. 
building  slabs. 

3,036.  T.  Anwyl,  London.  Chimney-pot. 

Feb.  11,  1884. 

3,052.  J.  Newton,  Langport.  Flushing  water*r 
closets. 

3,057.  J.  Adams,  Liverpool.  Balancing  appa-l 
ratus  for  window-sashes. 

3,061.  R.  C.  Christian,  Dublin.  Securingij 
stair-rods. 

3,094.  H.  H.  Lake,  London.  Apparatus  fOlD 
opening  and  closing  doors,  &o.  (Com.  by  L.  CiC 
Norton,  Boston,  U.S.A.) 

3,108.  J.  A.  Hopkinson,  and  J.  Hopkinson,! 
Huddersfield.  Hot-water  apparatus. 

Feb.  12, 1884. 

3,123.  W.  T.  Allen,  Aston.  Iron  plates  ili 
place  of  brick  jambs  for  fixing  grates  anoi 
chimney-pieces. 

3,133.  J.  Jackson,  Newcastle  - under  - Lynen 
Circulation  of  water  for  heating  purposes. 

3.147.  G.  Dyer,  London.  Fire-grates. 

3.148.  G.  Waller,  London.  Ventilating  coven: 
for  sewers. 

3,151.  G.  F.  Sanders,  Birmingham.  Flushinii 
water-closets. 

Feb.  13, 1884. 

3,214.  F.  W.  Hagen,  Hull.  Waste  aud  soil: 
pipes.  1 

3,220.  J.  Friend,  Exeter.  Flush-pan  closet.t 
3,243.  W.  Vincent,  Reading.  Preventinul 
roofing  tiles  being  blown  off  roofs,  &c. 

3,247.  J.  Lewtas,  Stretford.  Venetian  atwl 
roller-blind  action. 

Feb.  14,  1884. 

3,254.  W.  R.  Lester,  Glasgow.  Astragals  ( I 
glazing  bars. 

3,265.  W.  J.  Young,  Greenock.  Closets  < 
privies. 

3,274.  S.  H.  Adams,  York.  Water-closets.  3 
Feb.  15,  1884. 

3,326.  T.  Caink,  London.  Automatic  flushiii 
of  sewers  and  drains. 

3,329.  G.  Kay,  Killbarchan.  Fixing  roof  raia 
water  gutters. 

• CompQed  hy  Hart  & Co.,  Patent  Agents,  186,  Flel , 
street. 
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3.346.  J.  Partridge,  London.  Bearings  of 
roller  blinds. 

3.347.  T.  S.  Trass,  Chiswick.  Stench-traps. 

3,349.  J.  & A.  Law,  Glasgow.  Fixing  rain- 
water pipes. 

3,354.  T.  WeltOD,  London.  Portable  water- 
closets. 

3,363.  J.  Elliott  and  T.  F.  Parsons,  Hastings. 
Artificial  stone,  &o. 

Feb.  16,  1884. 

3,389..  H.  Wyatt,  Red  Hill.  Window -blind 
pulley-racks. 

3.412.  J.  Booth,  Bolton.  Clip  for  glazing 
purposes. 

Feb.  18,  1884. 

3,457.  J.  Fraser,  Arbroath.  Astragals  or 
glazing  bars. 

3,494.  T.  G.  Pim,  London.  Soot-eradicating 
and  sanitary  glass  facing. 

3,521.  C.  Schlickeysen,  Berlin.  Roofing-tiles. 

Feb.  19,  1884. 

3,546.  J.  Deeley,  Birmingham.  Automatic 
flushing  apparatus  and  water- waste  preventer. 

3,559.  A.  Waters,  Croydon.  Cistern  float 
valves. 

Feb.  20,  1884. 

3,640.  E.  Surr,  London.  Relief  decorations 
for  walls,  &c. 

Feb.  21,  1884. 

3,691.  W.  Rocke,  Manchester.  Open  fire 
places  or  grates,  Ac. 

3,698.  A.  Browne,  London.  Rubber  coverings 
for  stairs,  Ac.  (Com.  by  W.  D.  Hutchinson, 
Mannheim,  Germany.) 

3,725.  G.  Crapper,  London.  Ventilation  of 
house-drains,  &c. 

3,732.  .T.  S.  Starnes,  London.  Hydro-pneu- 
matic valve  for  discharging  cisterns,' Ac. 

SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED,  | 
and  open  to  public  inspection  for  two  months 
from  the  date  named  : — 

Feb.  12,  1884. 

1,061.  J.  Fagan  Shipton.  Water-closets. 

Feb.  19,  1834. 

1.412.  L.  Roth,  Wetzlar.  Manufacture  of 
cement. 

Feb.  22,  1884. 

837.  J.  G.  Strong,  R.  G.  Strong,  and  J.  H. 
Strong,  Dublin.  Cast-iron  water-closets. 

1,294.  C.  R.  Cowie,  Glasgow.  Artificial  stone. 

NOTICES  TO  PEOCEED 

have  been  given  by  the  following  applicants  on 
the  dates  named  : — 

Feb.  12,  1884. 

4,773.  E.  Robins,  London.  Manufacture  of 
cements,  concrete,  &c.  Oct.  8,  1883. 

Feb.  15,  1884. 

4,868.  W.  Smeaton,  London.  Water-waste 
preventers.  Oct.  12,  1883. 

5,971.  W.  Brindle  and  T.  Briadle,  Upholland. 
Dressing  stone,  concrete,  &c.  Dec.  31,  1883. 

Feb.  19,  1884. 

4,927.  J.  S.  Gabriel,  London.  Paving  streets, 
Ac.  Oct.  16,  1883. 

4,954.  W.  Spence,  London.  Application  of 
chemical  agents  to  stones,  Ac.,  to  diminish  their 
porosity.  (Com.  by  MM.  Fanro  A Kessler, 
Clermont-Ferrand,  France.)  Oct.  17,  1883. 

5,097.  G.  Asher,  Balsall  Heath.  Ash-pans 
for  fireplaces  and  stoves.  Oct.  26,  1883. 

5,899.  D.  Clarke,  Birmingham,  and  P.Shrapnel, 
London.  Application  of  tiles,  tesselated,  en- 
caustic, Ac.  Dec.  28,  1883. 

5,949.  F.'Walton,  Twickenham.  Wall  decora- 
tions, Ac.  Dec.  31,  1883. 

Feb.  22,  1884. 

4.978.  F.  Wirth,  Frankfort.  Curtain-holders. 
(Com.  by  J.  Wass,  Karlsruhe,  Germanv-l  Oct. 
18,  1883. 

4.979.  E.  French,  Birmingham.  Castors  for 
furniture.  Oct.  19,  1883. 

ABEIDQMENT8  OF  SPECIFICATIONS, 

Tubluhed  during  the  week  ending  Felrtiary  16,  1884. 

2,924.  A.  R.  Leask  and  E.  Torrini,  London. 
Compound  or  material  as  a substance  for  stones, 
marble,  Ac.  June  12,  1883.  Price  2d. 

This  is  made  of  bone  dust,  asbestos,  farina,  albamen, 
^al^dust,  horn  shavings,  and  powdered  slate.  (Pro. 

3,064,  J.D.  Sprague,  London.  Latches,  bolts. 


or  fastenings  for  doors,  windows,  Ac.  June  20, 
1883.  Price  6d. 

In  a rectangular  ahelLis  pivoted  a tumbler  so  weighted 
that  when  the  window  or  door  is  closed  the  tumbler  im- 
pinges  on  a slotted  plate  in  the  frame,  and  enters  the  same. 
It  can  bo  released  therefrom  by  the  pressure  of  the  finger- 
nail in  an  indent. 

3,081.  J.  Noyes,  Pollocksbields.  Ventilating 
sewer  trap.  Juno  21,  1883.  Price  2d. 

The  part  that  contains  the  ventilators  and  the  coupling 
with  the  pipes  is  made  separate  from  the  cesspool.  (Pro. 
Pro.) 

3,181.  C.  W.  H.  Brock,  Bishop’s  Waltham. 
Holding  and  adjusting  roller  blind  cords.  June 
26,  1883.  Price  2d. 

On  a horizontal  rod  is  an  eccentric  disc  counter  weighted 
which  can  jam  the  cord.  (Pro.  Pro.) 

3.225.  E.  Raitt,  London.  Water-waste  pre- 
venters. June  29, 1883.  Price  6d. 

An  oscillating  vessel  of  a semicircular  section  is  sup- 
ported horizontally  in  a cistern  of  a quadrantal  section  on 
the  water  supply  pipe  ut  one  end  and  on  the  overflow  pipe 
at  the  other  end.  The  water  is  admitted  to  the  vessel  by  a 
ball  valve  inside  the  same,  through  a passage  in  a casting 
which  surrounds  the  horizontal  supply  pipe,  and  which, 
being  secured  to  the  end  of  the  vessel,  supports  it  on  the 
pipe.  This  passage  is  so  made  that  immediately  the  vessel 
IS  inclined  t®  empty  the  same  and  cause  a flush  the  supply 
pipe  is  closed  and  no  more  water  can  enter  until  the  vessel 
is  returned  to  its  level  position,  which  is  efl'euted  auto- 
matically as  the  vessel  is  pivoted  out  of  its  centre  line  so 
that  one  side  is  heavier  than  the  other.  A low  transverse 
mid  feather  is  formed  in  the  bottom  of  the  cistern  so  that 
when  the  vessel  is  emptied  some  of  the  water  is  retained 
behind  and  passes  away  through  small  holes  in  the  mid- 
feather,  thus  causing  an  afcer-flush.  An  inclined  plate  is 
fitted  below  the  oscillating  vessel  to  prevent  the  water 
splashing  over. 

Published  during  the  week  ending  February  23, 1884. 

3,146.  M.  Syer,  J.  Gilmore,  and  W.  R.  Clark, 
London.  Flushing  apparatus  and  waste-not 
valves  to  be  employed  therein.  June  25,  1883. 
Price  Gd. 

The  outlet  pipe  from  the  cistern  is  governed  by  a flexible 
diaphragm,  which  is  pressed  home  to  its  seat  by  a spring 
from  a dome  above.  When  the  handle  of  the  closet  is 
lifted  the  air  is  exhausted  from  the  space  between  the 
diaphragm  and  the  dome,  whereby  the  diaphragm  is  lifted 
and  the  water  flows  down  until  the  vacuum  disappears, 
when  the  diaphragm  is  again  pressed  down  by  the  spring. 

3,200.  H.  Burgin,  Walthamstow.  Appliances 
for  inducing  air  from  chimneys,  Ac.  June  27, 
1883.  Price  6d. 

Round  the  top  of  the  chimney  is  placed  a cylinder, 
which  extends  above  the  head  of  the  flue,  and  has  a series 
of  vertical  T or  L shaped  apertures  or  divisions,  up  which 
tho  air  rushes. 

3,204.  J.  Farrimond  and  J.  Whittaker,  South- 
port.  Ventilating  water  and  other  closets. 
June  28,  1883.  Price  6d. 

An  upcast  shaft,  which  is  jacketed  to  maintain  its  tem- 
perature, is  connected  with  the  basin  of  the  closet. 

3,212.  W.  E.  Diehl,  Philadelphia,  U.S.A. 
Door  retention  stop.  June  28,  1883.  Price  2d. 

A cup  is  fixed  on  a standard  on  the  floor  and  an  elastic 
ball  on  tho  door.  When  tho  door  is  opened  the  bail  is 
forced  into  the  cup,  whereby  the  door  is  retained  in  its 
position,  (Pro.  Pro.) 

3.226.  A.  Selim,  London.  Driving  gear,  with 
continuous  motion  applicable  to  ventilators. 
(Com.  by  P.  C.  J.  Lemaire  and  A.  E.  Poley, 
Paris.)  June  29,  1883.  Price  2d. 

The  ventilators  are  driven  by  a hand-lever  or  a pedal 
through, a series  of  friction  clutches  and  wheels.  {Pro.  Pro.) 

3,311.  D.  G.  Cameron,  London.  Flushing 
apparatus.  July  4,  1883.  Price  6d. 

The  cistern  is  divided  into  two  compartments,  in  each  of 
•which  is  a syphon.  The  short  legs  of  these  syphons  con- 
sist of  caps  over  the  long  legs,  and  the  caps  are  connected 
to  a lever,  pivoted  in  the  middle  between  them  in  such  a 
manner  that  when  one  of  the  syphons  is  closed  by  the  cap 
resting  on  the  mouth  of  the  long  leg  the  other  syphon  is 
open.  A chamber  is  formed  below  the  cistern,  into  which 
both  the  long  legs  of  the  syphons  open,  and  low  partitions 
are  made  to  retain  some  water  in  both  sides  of  this  cham- 
ber, Bullicienc  to  seal  tbese  long  legs,  and  the  flushing-pipe 
issues  from  the  middle  of  this  chamber,  between  the  par- 
titions. When  the  water  is  admitted  to  the  cistern, 
nearly  up  to  the  level  of  the  mouth  of  the  stand-pipes,  the 
lever  is  drawn  down,  and  the  cap  that  had  closed  the 
month  of  its  long  leg  is  lifted  off  the  same,  thus  creating 
a vacuum,  whereby  syphonic  action  is  set  up,  which 
empties  this  compartment  and  causes  a flush.  When  this 
is  finished  the  lever  is  released,  and  the  other  cap  is  lifted, 
and  the  water  in  the  other  compartment  gives  the  after- 
flush. 

5,152.  W.  R.  Lake,  London.  Plumbers’  traps- 
(Com.  by  T.  N.  Du  Bois,  New  York,  U.S.A.) 
Oct.  30,  1883.  Price  2d. 

These  are  drawn  from  a single  piece  of  soft  metal,  with 
two  or  more  seals. 


Asthall.  — The  Church  of  St.  Nicholas, 
Asthall,  Oxon,  is  to  be  restored  and  re-roofed 
under  the  superintendence  of  Messrs.  Collier  A 
Merrin,  of  Rood-lane,  London,  Mr.  Alfred 
Groves,  of  Milton-under-Wychwood,  Chipping 
Norton,  being  the  contractor  for  the  works. 
The  chancel  is  not  included,  but  it  is  hoped  that 
the  necessary  works  to  this  will  be  undertaken 
by  Eton  College  at  the  same  time. 


CARSHALTON,  SURREY. 

Of  the  many  pretty  villages  that  formerly 
surrounded  London,  but  which  have  been 
gradually  swallowed  up  in  its  rapacious 
growth,  Carshalton  is  one  of  the  very  few  that 
retains  most  of  its  primitive  pictureaqueness. 
A full  account  of  this  ancient  parish  and  its 
church  has  been  well  written  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Milboum,  architect,  and  published  in  the 
seventh  volome  of  the  “Collections  of  the 
Surrey  Archeological  Society.”  The  monu- 
ments and  brasses  in  the  church  have  also  beea 
described  in  an  interesting  paper  by  Mr.  J.  G. 
Waller  in  the  same  volume.  Opposite  the 
venerable  church  stands  Stonecourt  Lodge  (long- 
the  residence  of  the  late  Mr.  Jonah  Cressing- 
ham,  the  well-known  agriculturist),  with  its 
open  grounds,  ornamental  pond,  and  waterfall, 
forming  a picturesque  g^oup  in  the  heart  of  the 
village  that  few  Londoners  have  seen,  excepting^ 
those  who  drive  from  Loudon  to  Epsom,  I't’A 
Carshalton.  A fine  pair  of  Queen  Anne 
wrought-iron  gates  at  the  entrance  to  Mr. 
Colman’s  park  is  well  worth  the  inspection  of 
those  who  take  an  interest  in  that  kind  of  work- 
manship. In  Brayley’s  “Surrey”  we  read, — 
“ Close  to  the  churchyard  is  a well  of  the  purest 
water,  and  tradition  has  connected  this  with  the 
memory  of  Queen  Anne  Boleyn.  According  to 
report  the  spring  arose  suddenly  from  a hole 
into  which  her  horse  had  accidentally  stuck  its 
foot  whilst  passing  here.” 

Queen  Anne  Boleyn's  well  is  covered  over 
or  protected  by  a “cambered”  or  arched 
stone,  a method  frequently  used  in  Surrey 
to  protect  wells,  and  thereby  probably,  ia 
the  opinion  of  some,  originating  the  name  of 
Camberwell,  now  a suburb  of  London.  The  chief 
attraction,  however,  of  Carshalton  is,  thanks 
to  Mr,  Ruskin,  the  famous  well  or  spring  whers 
the  river  Wandle  takes  its  rise,  and  after 
passing  through  Wimbledon  falls  into  the 
Thames  at  Wandsworth.  In  1875  this  spring 
having  become  choked  up,  and  the  well  being  ia 
a very  neglected  condition,  Mr.  Ruskin  had  it 
restored,  at  a cost  of  about  500Z.,  and  placed  a 
quaint  inscription  over  it,  as  follows : “ la 
obedience  to  the  Giver  of  Life,  of  the  brooks 
and  fruits  that  feed  it,  of  the  peace  that  ends 
it,  may  this  well  be  kept  sacred  for  the  service 
of  men,  flocks,  and  flowers,  and  by  kindness 
called  Margaret’s  Well.  This  pool  was  beauti- 
fied and  endowed  by  John  Ruskin,  Esq.,  M.A., 
LL.D.”  Margaret  was  the  Christian  name  of 
Mr.  Ruskin’s  mother.  The  well  lies  by  the  side 
of  the  roadway,  and  may  be  fairly  said  to  yield 
the  only  drop  of  pure  spring  water  to  be 
obtained  within  ten  miles  of  London,  but  the 
inscription, — where  is  it  now  ? A piece  of 
bigotry  or  red-tapism  caused  it  to  be  feared 
that,  having  Mr.  Ruskin’s  name  attached,  that 
either  he  or  his  successors  hereafter  lay 
claim  to  the  place,  so  the  authorities  objected  te 
the  inscribed  panel,  and  ultimately  it  was  taken 
down.  But  although  Carshalton  possesses  most 
of  its  pristine  beauty  and  quaintness,  a good 
deal  of  modern  building,  public  and  private,  has 
lately  taken  place.  Among  the  new  buildings 
may  be  mentioned  the  Carshalton  Public  Hall, 
a spacious  building,  erected  in  1874,  for  public 
meetings,  concerts,  and  other  entertainments, 
by  Mr.  Charles  Coles,  builder,  from  designs 
furnished  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Hayton,  architect,  of 
5,  Whitehall,  and  Carshalton. 

By  far  the  most  important  works  erected  in 
this  neighbourhood  of  late  years  have  been  the 
Board  schools,  built  for  the  Carshalton  School 
Board.  These  occupy  a site  at  the  junction  of 
Camden-road  and  West-street,  having  frontages 
of  250  ft.  by  120  ft.  to  those  streets  respectively, 
and  occupying  a space  of  nearly  three-quarters 
of  an  acre.  The  site  cost  8201.,  and  is  covered 
by  three  blocks  of  buildings, — the  girls’, the  boys’, 
and  the  infants’  schools,  but  they  have  been 
erected  at  different  periods.  The  foundation- 
stone  of  the  girls’  school  was  laid  June  24th, 
1874.  The  accommodation  is  similar  to  that  in 
the  boys’  school,  which  is  for  250  girls;  it  waa 
erected  by  Mr.  D.  Stewart,  builder,  from  draw- 
ings by  Mr.  A.  G.  Hennell,  architect.  The  cost 
of  erection,  including  board-room,  mistress’s  resi- 
dence, clerk  of  works,  architects’  commission, 
and  desks  and  fittings,  amounted  to  2, 676/. Is.  lid. 
The  boys’  school,  70  ft.  by  20  ft.,  has  two  class- 
rooms, 21  ft.  by  16  ft.  6 in.  each,  cloak-room, 
and  conveniences  attached,  to  accommodate  256 
boys.  The  heating  apparatus  is  on  Messrs. 
Bacon’s  high-pressure  system.  The  foundation- 
stone  informs  us  that  “ this  building  was 
publicly  opened  on  the  9th  of  January,  1878 
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by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  bart.,  J.P.,  M.P.” 
Mr.  F.  T.  Trebble,  builder,  carried  out  the  work 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  J.  D.  Ilayton,  archi- 
tect, of  Carshalton,  at  a cost  of  2,0141.  Is.  Id. 
The  third  block  is  the  infants’  school,  50  ft. 
by  20  ft.,  with  babies’  room,  20  ft.  by  20  ft., 
class-room, lavatory,  conveniences,  &c.,  attached, 
to  accommodate  200  children.  The  heating 
apparatus  is  by  Mr.  Jones,  of  42,  Farringdon- 
street.  The  commemoration-stone  says,  “ This 
Building  was  publicly  opened  on  June  4th,  1883, 
by  the  Right  lion,  the  Earl  of  Egremont,  Mr.  J. 
Baines,  B.A.,  chairman,  Mr.  H.  W.  Crawford, 
vice-chairman,”  Ac.,  "J.  D.  Hayton,  archi- 
tect, and  S.  J.  Evans,  builder.”  This  block 
coat  (including  paving  playground,  boundary 
walls,  and  architect’s  commission)  1,2882.,  so 
that  the  total  cost  of  the  three  blocks,  including 
site  and  incidental  charges,  amounts  to  only 
<5,7982.  3a.  All  the  schools  are  well  lighted  and 
ventilated  ; they  are  faced  with  red  bricks  and 
Bath  stone  dressings.  The  conveniences  are  on 
the  dry-earth  system.  The  infant  schools  are 
built  with  selenitic  mortar. 


WESTMINSTER  ABBEY;  PROPOSED 
CAMPO  SANTO. 

Sib, — I have  perhaps  as  much  veneration  for 
the  relics  of  bygone  days  as  Mr.  Somers  Clarke 
himself,  and  would,  I believe,  be  the  last  to 
recommend  the  destruction  of  any  fragment 
belonging  to  the  past,  without  adequate  cause 
for  so  doing.  But  I confess  I have  very  little 
sympathy  with  the  extreme  doctrines  of  those 
who  will  allow  of  no  change,  and  would  stop 
all  improvements  because  some  comparatively 
insignificant  building  is  interfered  with,  or  some 
long-desecrated  site  must  be  utilised. 

In  the  present  instance,  I confess  I cannot 
speak  of  the  Infirmary  Hall  or  Ward  from  per- 
sonal knowledge.  It  is  incorporated  in  a private 
dwelling-house,  and  therefore  not  accessible  to 
ordinary  "Cockneys.”  But  if  the  Ordnance 
Survey  is  to  be  trusted,  it  is  only  the  northern 
portion  that  can  remain  entire,  or  nearly  so,  and 
though  that  may  be  sufficient  to  enable  a clever 
architect  to  rebuild  and  restore  the  whole,  the 
question  then  arises.  Is  a restored  infirmary-hall 
■a  more  desirable  or  appropriate  occupant  of  the 
■site  (the  "residence”  must  come  down,  and  be 
removed  in  either  case)  than  such  a building  as 
I propose  should  be  erected  on  the  site  ? 

I have  seldom,  I confess,  been  more  puzzled 
than  by  Mr.  Clarke's  very  detailed  plan  and 
description  of  8t.  Catherine’s  Chapel.  When  I 
looked  in  upon  it,  I saw  nothing  but  a very  ill- 
kept  garden,  and,  believing  in  consequence  that 
it  had  entirely  vanished,  I looked  no  further. 
The  question  between  ns  can  easily  be  settled 
by  evidence  that  no  one,  I believe,  will  be 
inclined  to  dispute.  If  any  one  will  care- 
fully examine  the  published  sheet  of  the  Ord- 
nance survey,  containing  the  precincts  of  the 
Abbey,  to  the  scale  of  88  ft.  to  the  inch,  he 
will  see,  that  while  the  surveyors  mark  with 
the  most  scrupulous  accuracy  every  room  in 
every  house  in  the  neighbourhood,  they  failed 
to  detect  the  existence  of  any  vestiges  of  the 
chapel.  They  represent  the  site  of  " St.  Cathe- 
rine’s Chapel”  as  wholly  occupied  by  a garden 
■or  shrubbery.  They  neither  saw  " the  chancel” 
nor  its  altar,  " nor  the  considerable  portions  of 
the  chapel  which  are  complete.”  At  least  they 
did  not  mark  them  on  their  plan.  I do  not 
donbt,  nevertheless,  that  some  portions  of  its 
outer  walls  may  be  incorporated  in  the  neigh- 
bouring houses,  and  that  a clever  architect  from 
•them,  and  by  excavation,  might  restore  its  plan 
-and  elevation  with  more  or  less  accuracy.  But 
as  nothing  is  now  visible,  on  the  site  above  the 
ground-level,  it  is  evident  that  if  the  chapel  is 
to  be  made  visible  to  “ Cockney  ” eyes,  it  must  be 
rebuilt  from  the  foundation,  and  here,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Infirmary  Hall,  the  question  arises, 
Would  a spick  - and  - span  new  nineteenth- 
century  Infirmary  Chapel  be  a better  or  more 
appropriate  occupant  of  the  site  than  the  new 
-south  transept  I suggested  ? 

In  my  scheme  I did  not  propose  to  interfere 
with  the  " slype  ” nor  with  the  houses  on  the 
north  side  of  the  "little  cloister”;  they  may, 
as  far  as  my  proposal  is  concerned,  remain  in 
all  their  pristine  meanness ; but  I confess  I have 
no  sympathy  with  the  "boundary-wall,”  which 
has  certainly  no  beauty,  and  the  sooner  it  is 
cleared  away  the  better. 

In  his  letter  to  you,  which  I am  attempting 
to  answer,  Mr.  Somers  Clarke  states  that  he 
considers  the  buildings  that  would  be  destroyed 


by  my  scheme  " as  interesting  as  the  Jerusalem 
Chamber  or  the  College  Hall.”  If  this  is  his 
opinion  I can  only  say  it  is  not  mine.  These  two 
apartments  have  considerable  architectural 
merit,  and  are  brimful  of  historical  and  other 
interesting  associations.  I am  not  aware  of  any 
historical  or  other  local  interest  that  attaches 
to  the  Infirmary  buildings  of  the  Abbey,  and  it 
remains  for  Mr.  Clarke  to  show  what  archi- 
tectural beauty  is  to  be  found  in  the  Hall, 
while  I can  answer  for  none  attaching  to  the 
Chapel,  BO  that  my  regrets  for  their  being  re- 
placed by  such  a building  as  I proposed  would 
be  of  the  most  evanescent  character. 

At  the  present  moment  two  of  the  Canons, 
being  dissatisfied  with  the  " second-class  resi- 
dences ” provided  for  them  in  the  old  Infirmary 
buildings,  are  providing  themselves  with  new 
" first-class  residences”  in  the  college-gardens, 
and  I have  no  doubt  that  any  others  that  may 
be  displaced  by  my  proposals  will  be  only  too 
glad  to  follow  their  example.  While  this  is  so  I 
confess  I cannot  share  Mr.  Clarke’s  fe:  r t,  that 
" presently  there  will  be  no  one  left  to  bury  the 
illnstrious  dead,  or  serve  the  altar.”  With  our 
growing  population  and  increasing  number  of 
clergy  I do  not  think  there  is  much  room  for 
anxiety  under  these  beads,  even  were  my 
scheme  ten  times  more  extensive  than  it 
happens  to  be. 

if  nothing  can  be  urged  against  my  proposed 
new  south  transept  more  cogent  than  the  few 
somewhat  irrelevant  objections  contained  in 
Mr.  Somers  Clarke’s  letter  in  your  last  issue, 
I feel  convinced  that,  before  long,  my  proposals 
will  be  considered  worthy  of  serious  attention, 
not  only  by  the  public,  but  by  those  more 
immediately  concerned  in  providing  increased 
accommodation  in  Westminster  Abbey  for 
sepulchral  purposes. 

James  Fergcsson. 

20,  Langham-place,  Feb.  25,  1884. 


Sir, — In  reference  to  Mr.  Fergusson’s  com- 
munication [p.  227]  on  Sir  Gilbert  Scott’s 
scheme  for  a Carapo-Santo  next  Westminster 
Abbey,  and  his  own  suggestive  illustration  of 
a "transept,”  or  "monumental  chapel,”  there 
scarcely  seems  to  be  real  need  for  any  such 
addition.  Doubtless  the  interior  of  the  Abbey 
will  at  some  distant  date  cease  to  be  available 
for  the  ashes  of  the  illustrious  dead  ; but  even 
then  a large  space  remains  in  the  garth,  or 
central  area  of  the  cloisters,  where,  it  is  believed, 
no  bodies,  or  extremely  few,  have  hitherto  been 
interred,  animal  remains  only  having  been  found 
qn  recent  excavation.  Still,  there  is  ancient 
precedent  for  appropriating  such  open  ground 
for  the  graves  of  those  whom  men  most  revered. 
We  read  in  the  "Antient  Rites  of  Durham” 
that,  " Long  before  the  church  was  finished  the 
body  of  St.  Cuthbert  was  by  the  said  Bishop 
Rannlph  translated  again  out  of  the  cloister- 
garth,  where  the  said  Bishop  Carlipho  had  made 
him  a very  sumptuous  tomb  to  lye  in.”  Again, 
the  difficulty  noticed  by  Mr.  Fergusson  that 
interment  in  an  adjoining  Campo-Santo  (cr, 
indeed,  modern  transept  or  chapel)  would 
not  be  considered  as  "equivalent  to  being 
buried  in  the  Abbey  ” is  practically  solved  by 
the  cloisters  forming  so  component  a part  of 
the  venerated  precincts. 

E.  L.  Tabbcck. 


MECHANICAL  AIDS  TO  SCULPTURE. 

Sib,— With  reference  to  the  machine  described 
by  Mr.  George  Simonds,  on  page  141,  as  an  aid 
to  sculpture,  I would  beg  to  draw  attention  to 
the  machine  made  by  Messrs.  Kennan,  the 
well-known  lathe-makers,  of  Lishamtle-atreet, 
Dublin,  for  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Shaw,  of  that 
city,  and  which  is  described  and  figured  in  the 
"Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Machinery  in  the 
Great  Exhibition  of  1851.” 

This  machine,  which  was  placed  on  an  ordinary 
lathe-bed,  had  all  the  arrangements  described 
by  Mr.  Simonds,  but  on  a much  smaller  scale, 
The  tables  or  horizontal  chucks  for  the  work, 
and  the  object  to  bo  copied,  were  driven  at  an 
exactly  uniform  speed  by  worm-wheels  and 
tangent  screws,  and  in  order  that  straight  line 
mouldings,  as  on  the  plinth  of  a statuette, 
might  bo  truly  reproduced,  there  was  an 
arrangement  beneath  the  bed  of  proportionate 
slides,  by  which  the  object  and  copy  coold  be 
traversed  to  and  fro  beneath  the  drill  and 
tracing-point  at  rates  proportionate  to  the 
relative  size  of  original  and  intended  copy.  To 
enable  this  to  be  done,  the  tangent  screws 


driving  the  chucks  were  fitted  as  sleeves  on  the 
hexagonal  bar  or  rod  which  conveyed  motion  to 
them,  and  the  screws  thus  remained  in  gear 
with  the  chucks  while  the  latter  were  in 
motion. 

The  drill  and  tracing-point  were  fixed  at  the 
points  required  on  a long  bar  suspended  above 
the  work,  with  a universal  point  adjustable  verti- 
cally, as  described  by  Mr.  Simonds,  and,  in  fact, 
the  arrangements  are  almost  exactly  similar, 
except  that  Mr.  Shaw’s  machine  has  the  advan- 
tage of  the  proportionate  longitudinal  move- 
ment which  I have  attempted  to  describe.  It 
will  thus  be  seen  that  there  is  no  new  feature  in 
the  appliance  described  by  Mr.  Simonds,  except 
that  it  is  only  used  for  pointing  in  place  of 
mechanically  copying. 

Henst  D.  Cboziee, 

Lieut.-Col.  R.E. 


Sib, — I have  read  with  much  pleasure  in  your 
issue  of  the  16th  inst.  Mr.  M.  Powis  Bale’s  letter, 
in  which  he  describes  in  the  plainest  and  most 
lucid  manner  the  machines  constructed  by 
Watt  for  copying  sculpture.  I fear,  however, 
that  I cannot  admit  that  these  machines  were 
quite  successful,  because,  although  I am  well 
aware  that  they  did  reproduce  sculpture,  I do 
not  believe  that  such  reproduction  was  or  could 
be  satisfactory,  from  an  artist’s  point  of  view,  on 
a machine  of  such  construction  as  theEidograph 
of  Watt.  There  are  two  causes  of  imperfection, 
which  cannot  easily  bo  got  rid  of, — namely,  elas- 
ticity in  the  parts  of  the  machine  itself,  and 
wear  of  the  cutter  or  drill;  I believe,  also,  it  is 
a fact  that  the  use  of  this  machine  was  aban- 
doned, which  does  not  look  like  a complete 
success.  I say  nothing  of  the  other  machine, 
because  there  are  plenty  of  reducing  instru- 
ments which  work  well  on  a small  scale. 

George  Simonds. 

152,  Bucliingham  Palace-road,  S.TF. 


VENTILATION. 

Sir, — Tour  valuable  publication  frequently 
contains  dissertations  on  ventilation,  often 
instructive,  bat  not  always  so.  The  modes 
propounded  cannot  all  be  correct;  especially,  I 
should  say,  those  which  resort  to  artificial 
means,  to  the  partial  or  total  exclusion  of 
natural  ones.  If  perverted  ingenuity  were 
spent  in  the  invention  of  a machine  to  help  a 
river  over  a waterfall  the  wise  would  only  smile 
at  it;  but  it  is  not  so  certain  that  the  gaping 
multitude  would  do  so.  Human  nature  believes 
in  the  mysterious,  and  hence  tbs  faith  in 
machines  and  apparatus  so  widely  applied  to 
the  ventilation  of  halls  and  theatres.  If  the 
river  is  not  obstructed  it  will  find  its  way  over 
the  cascade  without  help  : so  with  halls.  If  only 
freedom  of  action  is  allowed  them  they  will 
ventilate  themselves.  Snch  places  are  like  a 
butt  of  water  acting  the  reverse  way.  Make  a 
hole  in  the  bottom  and  out  rushes  the  water  ; 
make  a hole  in  the  roof  and  out  rushes  the  foul 
air.  The  water  is  heavier  than  the  atmosphere 
and  down  it  falls ; the  foul  air  is  lighter,  and  upi 
it  rises.  Ventilation  is  a common  action  of  nature, 
and  needs  no  machinery.  All  it  asks  is  not  to  be. 
obstructed.  But  it  must  have  free  coarse.' 
There  must  be  outlet  above  and  inlet  below.' 
These  provided,  ventilation  will  proceed  without 
the  assistance  of  engineering  of  any  kind. 

Expbeibnce. 


Sir, —In  reply  to  the  letter  on  p.  180,  I have' 
ventilated  such  a dining-room  in  my  own  house,. 
20  ft.  by  16  ft.  I went  on  the  plan  laid  down  by 
Capt.  Douglas  Galton,  as  follows:  — "That  the 
simple  forms  of  ventilation  rest  on  the  principle  of 
an  outlet  for  the  warmed  air  and  an  uilet  for  fresh 
air.  The  position  of  the  inlet  is  of  material  im-; 
portance,  because  the  question  as  to  wbetbei 
draughts  are  felt  or  not  necessarily  depends  upon 
that.  It  is  desirable  to  admit  frish  air,  especially 
cool  air,  at  the  upper  part  of  the  room,  above  th«l 
heads  of  the  occupants.  It  thus  becomes  partially- 
warmed  by  the  air  already  in  the  room.  Thel 
Sheringhara  ventilator  is  admirable  in  this  respect; 
in  that  it  is  placed  near  the  ceiling,  and  the  in-: 
coming  air  thrown  upwards.  If,  iu  addition  to  thd 
Sheringham  ventilator  a flue  be  carried  up  from 
near  the  ceiling  of  a room,  the  air  of  a room,  i 
warmer  than  the  outer  air,  will  pass  up  the  flue,-^, 
if  a warm  one, — and  its  place  be  supplied  with  air 
through  the  Sheringham  ventilator, ^cno  will  act  ai 
an  outlet  and  the  other  as  an  inlet.” 

I fixed  two  Sheringham’s  inlets,  9 in.  by  3 in.,  ii 
the  exterior  wall,  one  each  side  of  a large  window 
about  2 ft.  below  the  ceiling,  and  one  of  Boyle’. i 
mica  outlets,  11  in.  by  11  in.,  in  the  chimney-breas. 
immediately  under  the  ccmice.  By  this  arrange; 
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ment  the  upper  stratum  of  air  in  the  room  is 
continually  Ichanged  imperceptibly,  and  without 
draught.  A great  advantage,  too,  from  this  plau  is, 
that  when  all  have  retired  to  bed,  the  action  of 
these  vents  is  not,  impeded,  and  the  air  in  the  room 
is  absolutely  fresh  in  the  morning. 

These  have  now  been  fixed  two  years  and  a half, 
and  I find  that  the  close,  stuffy  atmosphere  from 
the  gas  and  exhalations  from  the  persons  in  the 
room,  have  been  entirely  removed. 

The  Sheringhams  can  be  closed  if  there  is  a high 
wind,  or  during  the  day  when  there  is  no  gas. 
However,  mine  are  practically  always  open. 

I obtained  the  ventilators  from  Messrs.  Hayward 
Brothers,  the  makers,  and  they  are  easily  fixed  by 
a bandy  local  man. 

I frequently  show  friends  after  dinner  bow  they 
act,  by  a lighted  taper,  which,  on  being  hold  near 
the  Sheringham  is  almost  blown  out,  and  when  it  is 
held  near  the  Boyle’s  vent  in  the  chimney-breast 
the  current  into  the  flue  sometimes  snuffs  out  the 
taper.  Several  have  adopted  this  plan  with  satis- 
faction. 

I.  In  reply  to  the  first  question,  I have  found  that 
cold  air  brought  in  by  vertical  tubes  often  attains 
such  a velocity  that  it  strikes  the  ceiling,  and  is  de- 
flected down,  which  added  to  its  own  superior  weight, 
causes  a feeling  of  draught,  while  air  let  in  by  a 
Sheringham  ventilator  direct  through  the  wall  does 
not  attain  such  a velocity,  and  is  diverted  upwards 
by  the  sloping  door  and  along  the  ceiling,  and  no 
draught  is  experienced. 

II.  The  cast-iron  pipe  would  be  useless  as  an  out- 
let, and  it  would  generally  act  as  an  inlet. 

III.  No  ; the  only  way  is  to  lead  it  into  a flue, 

which  must  be  warm,  or  there  will  not  be  an 
ascending  current.  E. 


THE  YENTILATION  OP  THEATRES. 

THE  LYCEUM,  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS,  ETC. 

Sib,— I have  read  Mr.  J.  P.  Seddou’s  paper  on 
“ The  Ventilation  of  Theatres”  [pp.  225,  282,  ante], 
and  if  the  hygienic  condition  of  theatres  in  London 
is  on  a par  with  that  of  the  Lyceum,  I can  fully 
endorse  his  remarks.  On  two  visits  lately  to  see 
Miss  Anderson,  in  the  “Lady  of  Lyons”  and  “ Pyg- 
malion and  Galatea,”  although  the  bouse  was  not 
uncomfortably  filled,  the  air  was  so  vitiated  and 
attenuated  by  the  time  the  second  act  was  reached 
as  to  greatly  neutralise  the  enjoyment  of  the 
acting  and  spectacular  effects  which  have  made  the 
I Lyceum  so  deservedly  renowned;  and  it  is  a pity 
I that,  with  all  the  progress  in  dramatic  representa- 
tion, the  hygienic  condition  of  the  bouse  is  not  of 
equal  excellence. 

The  suggestion  that  the  plenum  system  of  venti- 
lation should  be  adopted  for  theatres  is  worthy  of  con- 
sideration ; nevertheless,  the  application  of  this  print 
ciple  has  not  always  been  attended  with  success.  In 
the  Strangers’  Gallery  of  the  House  of  Commons 
during  the  debate  on  the  Address  last  week  I was 
struck  with  the  unquestionable  vitiation  and  heat  of 
the  air ; a two  hours’  stay  produced  on  myself  and 
1 others  a degree  of  languor  accompanied  with  a 
( headache,  both  evident  signs  of  imperfect  ventilation, 
1 and,  if  I mistake  not,  the  House  of  Coramous  is 
* ventilated  on  the  plenum  principle.  Probably  the 
1 floor  of  the  House  was  agreeable  enough,  but  the 

1 galleries  ! What  must  be  the  condition  of  the  re- 
porters in  the  opposite  gallery,  a'ter  hours  of  cor- 
,1  tinuous  and  exacting  labour,  in  a crowded  house  ? 

The  problem  of  ventilation  for  large  public  build- 
ll  logs  is  a most  diflicult  one  to  solve,  and  even  now  ia 

9 as  far  from  having  received  a practical  and  proved 
solution  as  ever.  The  Free  Trade  Hall,  Manchester, 

I is  generally  considered  to  be  well  ventilated  ; but 
li  when  it  is  well  filled,  it  is,  from  my  own  experience, 

Sfar  from  satisfactory.  The  downward  principle  of 
ventilation,  where  the  air  inlets  are  at  the  upper 

fiart  of  the  rooms,  and  the  air  outlets  at  the  floor 
Bvel,  has  been  applied  tb  the  lecture-balls,  &c.,  of 
the  Glasgow  University,  but  has  not  given  universal 
li  satisfaction,  if  one  may  judge  from  the  discussion  at 
li  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  which  followed 
li  the  reading  of  a paper  describing  the  application  of 
ll  this  principle  of  ventilation. 

t Some  time  ago  I suggested  the  use  of  hot  water 
' or  steam  coils  fixed  opposite  all  the  air  inlets  in 
)l  the  corridors  of  public  institutions,  and  the  utilisa- 
tion of  sun-burners  or  regenerative-lamps,  both  very 
effective  air-exhausters,  for  producing  the  necessary 
a vacuum. 

K If  the  walls  dividing  the  auditorium  from  the 

Joorridora  were  suCGcieutly  supplied  with  openings 
covered  with  fine  wire  gauze,  the  air  would  then 
.8  pass  into  the  corridors  through  the  external  walls 
,t  of  the  theatre,  &c.,  becoming  heated  on  impinging 
on  the  heated  coils  of  pipes,  would  collect,  become 
I diffused  and  equable  in  temperature,  and  then  im- 
• ft  perceptibly  enter  into  the  auditorium  through  the 
.li  gauze-covered  inlets. 

..'4  That  the  proper  position  for  air  inlets  in  an 
'.ll  inhabited  room  is  close  to  the  ceiling,  is  further  con- 
H firmed  by  the  following  results  of  observations  of  the 
f carbon-dioxide  (COj)  in  the  air  of  a sitting-room,  for 
jl  which  I am  indebted  to  Prof.  Thorpe,  F.R.S.,  F.C.S. 

Quantity  of  CO^  contained  in  a sitting-room,  in 
'j,  which  two  candles  were  burning  ; — 

Per  10,000  vola. 


Carbon-dioxide,  near  the  floor 7'33 

Ditto  half-way  up 9 ’00 

Ditto  near  the  ceiling  14'65 


According  to  Dr.  Parke?,  the  quantity  of  carbon- 
dioxide  (COo)  in  airpermissible,  for  healthy  respiration 
should  never  exceed  six  volumes  in  10,000,  the 
normal  quantity  in  atmospheric  air  being  four 
volumes  of  CO.,  per  10,000. 

B.  H.  Thwaite,  F.C.S. 


HOLBORN  HILL  IMPROVEMENTS. 

SlB, — I perceive  that  some  interest  was  expres.sed 
at  the  Architectural  Association  meeting  of  the  15th 
ult.  [p.  283],  on  the  proposal  of  the  late  Mr. 
Running  to  alter  the  level  of  liolborn  Bridge.  I 
was  an  assistant  in  the  office  of  the  “ Clerk  of  the 
City’s  Works,”— such  was  the  official  desiguation  of 
the  City  Architect  in  my  day, — when  such  a ]>lau  was 
mooted,  and  I have  a vivid  impression  that  it  merely 
extended  to  raising  the  level  of  the  crossing  of 
Farringdon-street  6 ft.  Such  an  alteration  would 
have  easily  admitted  an  incline  in  Farringdon-street 
by  which  to  ascend  to  the  new  level  of  Holborn 
Bridge. 

At  the  same  time,  the  descent  of  Holborn  Hill 
might  have  “been  made  so  much  more  easy,  that  to 
those  familiar  with  its  former  alarming  steepness, 
the  alteration  would  have  seemed  a solid  and  valu- 
able improvement.  Besides,  that  pretty  bit  of  old 
London  scenery,  St.  Andrew’s  Church,  in  its  digni- 
fied position  above  the  level  of  the  street,  would  not 
have  been  so  entirely  sacrificed  as  it  is  now.  But  I 
fear  a new  generation  would  not  have  been  so  easily 
satisfied.  The  old  steep  slope  having  parsed  out  of 
mind,  the  now  easier  slope  would  have  been  thought 
a muddle  and  a makeshift.  I do  not  apprehend 
that  Mr.  Bunning  was  very  enthusiastic  about  his 
own  scheme.  He  probably  thought  it  more  within 
the  range  of  possibility  as  regards  pounds,  shillings, 
and  pence  than  aviaduct  scheme.  A hasty  plau 
was  made  out  to  lay  before  some  committee,  but  no 
attractive  set  of  plans,  elevations,  and  sections  to 
show  necessary  alterations  to  the  adjacent  houses 
was  ever  entered  upon  in  the  office  during  my 
experience  there.  Geobge  Mackenzd;. 

Hollouay,  N.,  Feb.  26, 1884. 


THE  LATE  MR.  WILLIAM  CROSS. 

Sib, — I have  not  seen  in  any  of  the  trade  papers 
a notice  of  the  death  of  Mr.  William  Cross,  of 
105,  Blenheim-crescent,  Notting-hill,  who  for  many 
years  had  the  entire  management  of  the  masonry 
department  for  Sir  John  Kolk,  and  in  later  years  lor 
the  firm  of  Messrs.  G.  Smith  & Co. 

Many  large  and  important  works  have  been 
carried  out  under  his  superintendence,  notably  the 
Prince  Consort’s  Memorial  (of  which  he  bad  the 
entire  cciarge),  the  Grosvenor  Hotel,  Manchester 
Town-hal),  the  extensive  alterations  at  Eaton  Hall 
for  the  Duke  of  Westminster,  and  Meaford  Hall.  Mr. 
Cross  was  an  enthusiastic  lover  of  hU  trade,  and  it 
will  be  in  the  recollection  of  your  readers  that  some 
time  ago  he  took  an  active  part  in  writing  about  the 
decay  of  stone  in  Loudon,  &c. 

Ho  died  on  the  Sth  ult.,  deeply  regretted  by  all 
who  knew  him,  and  was  buried  ac  Kensal-green  on 
the  14th  ult.,  a very  large  concourse  of  friends 
being  present. 

By  the  demise  of  Mr.  Cross  the  trade  has  lost  a 
man  highly  respected  both  by  employer  and  em- 
ployed, and  by  all  who  had  dealings  with  him, — a 
man  of  large  knowledge,  upright,  and  of  sterling 
integrity.  Sa.muel  Tbjckett. 


PIPES  V.  FACADES. 

Sir, — Tbowishesof  your  correspondent  “ Belsize” 
[p.  285,  avift]  have  been  anticipated  by  Mr.  Harring- 
ton, of  Ryde,  who  has  a patent  for  ventilating  sewers 
which  has  been  tried  and  reported  on  as  very  suc- 
cessful by  Sir  R.  Rawiinson  and  other  competent 
authorities.  We  are  engaged  making  tiles  for  it  of 
red  and  white  brick  to  harmonise  with  the  colours  of 
houses  already  built.  These  -Aill  be  shown  at  the 
forthcoming  Health  Exhibit!  m,  an<l  a trial  is  about 
being  made  in  a London  street  of  houses  built  of 
white  brick.  Doulton  i Co. 

Grove-road,  Victoria  Parh,  E. 

Feb.  25,  1884. 


LLANELLY  HOSPITAL  COMPETITION. 

Sib, — In  your  reference  to  this  competition  in  the 
last  issue  of  your  journal  [p.  285],  it  is  stated  that 
Messrs.  Wilson  & Dyer,  of  London  and  Swansea, 
were  placed  second  by  Mr.  Salter,  the  referee. 

Will  you  permit  me  to  say  that  the  order  should 
have  been  reversed,  and  the  note  have  read  thus  : — 
Wilson  and  Dyer  (joint  architects),  of  Swansea  and 
London  t Charles  E.  Dteb. 


Restoration  cf  Wood  Carvings  at 
Lubeck.— The  work  of  renovation  for  some 
time  in  progress  in  the  “War  Chamber”  of 
the  Lubeck  Rathhaus  has  been  completed,  and 
the  result  is  spoken  of  in  the  German  press  as 
doing  justice  to  the  artistic  wood  carving  of  the 
apartment.  There  is  a project  before  the 
authorities  for  providing  the  room  with  a carved 
wood  ceiling,  for  which  Herr  von  Grossheim, 
of  Berlin,  has  drawn  up  a detailed  plan. 


INTERNATIONAL  HEALTH  EXHIBITION 

Preparations  for  the  holding  of  this  Exhibi- 
bition  are  proceeding  rapidly.  The  Board  of 
Trade  have  certified  that  the  Exhibition  is  an 
International  Exhibition,  and  exhibitors  thereat 
will  accordingly  participate  in  the  privileges 
accorded  by  the  Patents,  Designs,  and  Trado 
Marks  Act  of  1883.  The  officers  of  Her 
Majesty’s  Customs  have,  also  announced  that  the 
Lords  of  the  Treasury  have  consented  to  the- 
buildings  being  considered  as  a bonded  ware- 
house during  the  continuance  of  the  Exhibition, 
as  was  the  case  at  the  late  Fisheries  Exhibition. 
The  General  Committee  now  numbers  nearly  four 
hundred  members,  and  from  these,  seventeen 
sub-committees  have  been  formed. 

In  response  to  a request  made  by  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  president  of  the- 
Exhibition,  the  eight  water  companies  of  London 
have  resolved  to  exhibit  in  a pavilion  which  is- 
being  erected  for  them,  their  appliances  for  the 
supply,  filtration,  &c.,  of  water,  together  with 
diagrams  showing  the  various  processes  and 
localities  ; and  a powerful  sub-committee,  under- 
the  active  chairmanship  of  Colonel  Sir  Francis 
Bolton,  has  been  formed  to  carry  out  this 
branch  of  the  Exhibition.  The  water  companies 
have  also  determined  to  put  up  in  the  grounds 
a large  fountain,  which  will  be  illuminated  at 
night  by  electricity.  This  fountain  of  light 
will,  it  is  anticipated,  materially  add  to  the- 
beauty  of  the  illumination  of  the  gardens. 

It  is  impossible,  as  yet,  to  give  any  definite 
information  with  regard  to  foreign  countries 
but,  so  far  as  one  can  judge  at  present,  Belgium, 
China,  and  India  will  be  the  best  represented.. 
A Royal  Commission  has  been  appointed  in 
Belgium,  and  the  Consul-General  in  London  is 
their  active  representative  here.  To  China  has 
been  allotted  the  space  which  it  occupied  last 
year  at  the  Fisheries  Exhibition,  and  a Chinese? 
tea  garden,  restaurant,  and  shop  will  not  be  the. 
least  interesting  objects  in  the  Exhibition.  India 
is  to  be  adjacent  to  China,  and  strenuous  exer- 
tions are  being  made  to  secure  the  united  action, 
of  many  of  the  principal  tea-planters  in  India, 
so  as  to  insure  a good  and  representative  shov? 
of  the  Indian  tea-growing  industry. 


INTERNATIONAL  HEALTH  EXHIBITION, 
1884. 

" PROPOSED  MODEL  HOUSE.” 

SlB,— I -was  pleased  to  see  that  my  letter,  signed* 
“ Sanitary  Engineer  ” (p.  217,  aale)  elicited  approval 
from  some  other  of  your  correspondents,  and  I most 
cordially  approve  of  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  H.  H. 
Bridgman  that  you,  sir,  would  be  doing  a great 
public  service  if  you  would  bring  this  question 
before  tbe  Exhibition  authorities  in  a tangible  form. 
It  certainly  should  not  end  simply  in  letter-writing,, 
if  only  for  the  sake  of  our  foreign  and  colonial 
contributors,  who  naturally  look  up  to  an  inter- 
national exhibition  held  under  the  auspices  of 
H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  as  one  in  which  the 
strictest  justice  will  be  done.  Now  if  the  proposi- 
tion of  the  sub-committeo  is  carried  out,  it  will  bo 
most  unjust  both  to  the  general  public  and- 
exhibitors,  and  will  doubtlessly  prove  to  be  very 
prejudicial,  if  not  disastrous,  to  the  success  of  the 
several  international  exhibitions  proposed  to  be  held 
in  London  during  the  next  few  years. 

I feel  certain  if  this  matter  Wore  brought  directly 
under  the  notice  of  Lis  Royal  Highness,  such  steps- 
would  be  at  once  taken  as  would  prevent  at  least 
one  section  of  the  International  Exhibition  of  1884' 
becoming  “a  great  shop  ” for  tbe  special  advertising 
of  the  wares, — good  or  bad  as  they  may  be, — of  a 
certain  few  firms.  Sanitary  Enqinekr. 


■Death,  of  Mr.  William  Huggins. — The- 
death  is  announced  at  Christleton,  Chester,  of 
Mr.  William  Huggins,  the  well-known  animal 
painter,  aged  63.  Mr.  W.  Huggins  was  bom  in 
Liverpool  in  1820.  He  obtained  recognition  by 
bis  faithful  delineations  of  wild  beasts  in. 
Wonibwell’s  Menagerie.  He  afterwards  re- 
ceived the  name  of  the  “Liverpool  Landseer.’^ 
His  highest  powers  were  perhaps  shown  in  his- 
partially-tinted  crayon  studies  of  lions  and  tigers, 
some  uf  which  were  distinguished  by  remark- 
able power  of  drawing  and  foreshortening,  and 
catching  the  vei’y  nature  and  character  of  the- 
animal’s  action  and  expression.  Mr.  Huggins, 
received  his  early  artistic  education  at  the  old 
Liverpool  Academy  in  its  palmy  days.  He- 
afterwards  resided  at  Cheater,  Bettws-y-Coed, 
and  Llanbedr,  where  he  lost  his  wife,  and  then 
returned  to  Christleton,  Chester,  where  he  died 
in  consequence  of  partial  paralysis.  Mr.  Huggina 
of  late  years  has  only  been  able  to  follow  hia 
profession  with  extreme  difficulty. 
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BREACH  OF  BUILDING  BY-LAWS. 


CONCRETE. 

At  the  Brentford  Petty  Sessions  on  Saturday, 
before  Mr.  F.  H.  N.  Glossop  and  a full  bench  of 
magistrates,  Mr.  W.  H.  Waters,  builder,  The  Com- 
mon, Ealing,  appeared  to  a remanded  summons 
issued  at  the  instance  of  the  Ealing  Local  Board, 
charging  him  with  neglecting  to  comply  with  the 
tenth  by-law  of  that  authority,  which  prorides  that 
every  domestic  dwelling-houae  to  be  erected  in  the 
district  shall  have  a layer  of  “good  cement- 
concrete  ” of  6 in.  thickness  upon  the  ground 
surface  within  the  external  walls  of  the  building. 
The  case  had  been  adjourned  from  the  9th  day  of 
February,  when  the  defendant  bad  contended  that 
in  using  a concrete  madeof  blue  lias  lime,  as  con- 
tained in  the  specifications  of  his  contract,  he  had 
complied  with  the  by-law. 

Mr.  Charles  Jones,  Surveyor  to  the  Ealing  Board, 
claimed  that  concrete  made  of  blue  lias  lime  did  not 
constitute  a cement  concrete,  and  the  summons 
stood  over  for  the  production  of  expert  testimony 
on  the  subject.  The  case  gave  rise  to  much  local 
interest,  as  during  the  last  few  weeks  a number  of 
convictions  against  “jerry-builders”  in  the  Ealing 
district  has  been  obtained,  and  the  defendants  fined 
in  substantial  penalties. 

The  prosecution  called  Mr.  James  Woodhouse, 
who  deposed  that  he  had  had  considerable  expe- 
rience of  all  kinds  of  concrete  work  ; ho  had  been 
engaged  on  sea-walls,  and  under  General  Gordon  on 
the  forts  in  the  Sheerness  district.  He  did  not 
consider  that  concrete  made  of  blue  lias  lime  came 
within  the  definition  of  “good  cement  concrete”; 
the  two  things  were  different.  The  one  was  a lime 
concrete,  but  was  not  cement  concrete.  The  one, 
Portland  cement,  was  made  of  chalk  and  clay,  the 
other  of  stone. 

The  evidence  of  Mr.  Jones  was  read  over,  and  in 
cross-examination  he  stated  that  the  by-law  was 
framed  upon  a modern  edition  of  the  Model  By-laws 
of  the  Local  Government  Board,  and  had  been 
approved  by  the  Department.  It  was  not  an 
exceptional  by-law,  though  he  could  not  say  whether 
other  sanitary  authorities  in  this  district  had  it  in 
force.  Tho  by-law  did  not  demand  a Portland 
cement  concrete,  but  this  was  the  only  one  he  should 
consider  to  be  a “good  cement  concrete.”  (The 
Chairman  thought  it  a pity  that  Portland  was  not 
meotioned  specifically  in  the  by-law.)  Mr.  Jones 
replied  that  the  by-law  was  strictly  modelled  upon 
those  issued  by  the  Department.  In  further  cross- 
examination,  the  witness  admitted  that  both  Port- 
land cement  aad  blue  lias  lime  were  of  a binding 
character ; but  the  object  of  this  by-law  was  to 
prevent  damp  rising. 

Tho  Chairman,  in  fining  the  defendant  5f.,  said 
the  Bench  had  to  determine  whether,  in  their 
opinion,  tho  by-law  had  been  complied  with.  A 
concrete  made  with  blue  lias  lime  might  be  ten  times 
better  than  concrete  made  with  Portland  cement; 
but  if  it  was  not  “good  cement  concrete,”  the 
■defendant  had  infringed  the  by-law.  When  builders 
came  into  a district  to  construct  houses,  they  should 
make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  by-laws  of  that 
district,  and  comply  with  their  terms,  such  as  bad 
not  been  done  in  this  instance.  He  refused  to  grant 
a case,  as  the  question  was  one  purely  of  fact. 


FEES  FOR  SUPERVISION  OF  DRAINAGE. 

TODD  V.  GREENWICH  DISTRICT  BOARD  OF  WORKS. 

This  case  (if  not  set  aside  on  appeal)  settles  a 
point  which  has  been  much  debated  between  sur- 
Teyors,  acting  on  behalf  of  private  owners,  and 
Local  Boards,  which  derive  their  powers  from  the 
Metropolis  Local  Management  Act. 

It  was  an  application  for  a Prerogative  Writ  of 
Mandamus  to  issue  commauding  the  Board  of 
Works  for  the  Greenwich  District  to  pass  certain 
plans  for  drains  and  sewers  on  an  estate  belonging 
to  Mr.  C.  W.  Todd  at  Old  Dover-road,  Blackheath, 
and  to  give  their  sanction  in  writing  to  the  con- 
struction of  such  drains  and  sewers,  pursuant  to 
sections  47  and  48  of  the  said  Act. 

The  plans  had  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Todd’s 
surveyor,  and  sent  to  the  Board  of  Works  for  their 
approval,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  in  that  behalf.  The  Local  Board,  in  their  turn, 
sent  these  plans  on  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  for 
their  sanction.  Shortly  after  this  the  Local  Board’s 
surveyor  wrote  to  Mr.  Todd’s  surveyor,  telling  him 
that  bis  plans  had  been  sanctioned  by  the  Metro- 
politan Board,  and  that  the  consent  of  the  Local 
Board  wovild  be  given  on  Mr.  Todd  sending  them  a 
cheque  for  35^.,  “ on  account  of  the  cost  of  super- 
vision.” In  really  to  this,  Mr.  Todd's  surveyor 
wrote  informing  the  Board’s  surveyor  that  there  was 
CO  power  in  the  Act  to  make  any  such  charge,  and 
that  it  would  not  be  paid.  As  it  was  fouud  im- 
possible to  iuduce  the  Board  to  give  their  sanction 
without  legal  proceedings,  such  proceedings  were 
accordingly  instituted,  with  the  result  that  on  each 
occasion  when  it  has  come  before  the  Court  (three 
times)  the  judges  have  unanimously  decided  that 
the  charge  is  not  provided  for  by  the  Act,  and  is 
consequently  quite  illegal.  Tho  contention  of  the 
Board's  counsel  was  that,  inasmuch  as  under  sec.  52 
the  Board  have  power  to  make  the  drains  and  sewers 
themselves,  and  can  charge  the  owner  all  that  it 
may  cost  them  (which  would  include  a charge  for  the 
salary  of  the  clerk  of  the  works  to  supervise),  that 


they  ought  not  to  be  placed  in  a worse  position  (in 
the  interest  of  the  ratepayers)  when  the  owner  elects 
to  do  the  works  himself.  In  answer  to  this  conten- 
tion the  judge  pointed  out  that  the  two  sections 
were  on  a totally  different  footing,  and  that  be  could 
not  construe  sections  47  and  48  together  with  sec- 
tion 52. 

It  was  then  very  strongly  urged  by  the  Board  s 
counsel  that  it  was  necessary  that  the  Board  should 
be  at  liberty  to  appoint  a nominee  to  supervise  the 
works  while  in  progress,  as  almost  immediately  after 
their  completion  they  would  become  the  property  of 
the  Board,  and  would  have  to  be  repaired  and  kept 
at  the  expense  of  the  ratepayers  ; but,  in  answer  to 
; this  contention,  Mr.  Justice  Day  pointed  out  that  if 
the  ovmer  did  the  works  improperly,  ho  would  be 
subject  to  a penalty  of  50^.,  and  that  they,  the 
Board,  could  appoint  a nominee  to  supervise,  if  they 
liked,  but  that  if  they  did  so  they  must  pay  him 
themselves. 


CHURCH  BUILDING  NEWS. 

London. — The  now  north  aisle  of  the  Church 
of  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  Munster-square,  was 
lately  opened  for  use.  It  is  erected  in  memory 
of  the  founder,  the  late  Rev.  E.  Stnart,  its 
first  incumbent,  who,  in  1849-52  erected  the 
nave,  chancel,  and  south  aisle,  from  the  plans 
of  the  late  R.  C.  Carpenter.  He  also  provided 
for  and  left  plans  for  this  new  aisle,  and  for  a 
south-west  tower  and  spire.  These  plans  for 
the  aisle  have  been  carried  out  with  a crypt 
under  its  whole  length,  used  as  work  and  care- 
taker’s rooms,  and  for  a mortuary,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  R.  Herbert  Carpenter  and  Mr. 

B.  Ingelow.  The  idea  of  the  design  was  based 
by  the  architect  on  the  grand  lofty  town  parish 
church  type,  with  wide  side  aisles  of  almost 
equal  proportions  with,  the  nave, — such  a church 
as  the  ancient  one  of  Austin  Friars  in  the  City 
of  London  was.  The  arcades  are  of  five  bays 
each,  with  a bay  to  the  chancel  aisles.  The 
windows  are  of  three  lights  at  the  side  and  four 
and  five  at  the  west  and  east  ends  respectively. 

A turret,  with  stairs  descending  to  the  crypt, 
stands  on  the  north  side,  crowned  with  the 
sanctus  belfry.  The  north  porch  is  groined 
with  stone,  and  has  moulded  and  carved  arch- 
ways and  ribs ; the  gable  is  filled  in  with  a 
richly-carved  cross,  with  the  emblems  of  the 
Evangelists,  and  crowned  by  the  representation 
of  the  “ Pelican  in  her  piety,’’  on  a ground  of 
diapered  carving.  The  new  work,  like  the  old, 

8 built  with  Kentish  rag  stone,  with  Bath  stone 
dressings,  and  the  roof  is  covered  with  tiles. 
The  church  now  measures  110  ft.  total  length, 
and  is  69  ft.  wide  inside.  The  contractor  was 
Mr.  Bentley,  of  Waltham  Abbey,  and  Mr. 
Creed  was  the  clerk  of  works.  The  whole  of  the 
older  portion  has  been  carefully  cleaned,  in- 
cluding the  painted  figures  and  decoration  of 
the  sanctuary.  The  formal  completion  will  not 
be  till  Ascension  Day,  as  the  external  fencing, 
&c.,  has  yet  to  be  done.  The  church  has  very 
deep  foundations,  and  the  new  work  stands  on  a 
beautiful  sand ; tho  older  part  of  the  church 
had  bad  foundations,  the  ground  having  been 
disturbed;  it  has,  therefore,  a crypt  entirely 
under  it.  Messrs.  Kelk  were  tho  builders  then 
employed  under  the  late  Mr.  Corby  as  clerk  of 
works.  All  the  windows  of  the  older  church 
are  filled  with  stained  glass  ; the  finest  are  by 
Clayton  & Bell  and  by  Hardman,  from  the 
late  A.  W.  Pugin’s  design.  At  the  east  end  of 
the  new  aisle  is  an  altar  raised  on  three  steps 
for  occasional  use.  It  has  a dossal  behind  it, 
and,  by  the  wish  of  the  Bishop,  a curtain  is 
drawn  on  the  parcloso  screen  between  it  and 
the  chancel  during  its  use.  The  whole  of  the 
church  is  well  lighted  all  round,  and  the  tower 
and  spire  will  stand  at  the  south-west  angle 
and  be  used  as  the  principal  entrance.  The 
northern  entrance,  now  the  chief  one,  will  have 
gates  added  to  it,  the  work  of  the  hands  of 
Messrs.  Phelps,  sons  of  the  Master  of  Sidney 
Sussex  College,  Cambridge.  The  first  stone 
was  laid  in  July,  1849,  by  the  late  Baron 
Alderson,  and  the  corner-stone  of  the  Stuart 
aisle  was  laid  in  1883  by  his  daughter,  the 
Marchioness  of  Salisbury. 

Marlcet  Drayton. — The  ancient  parish  church 
of  St.  Mary,  Market  Drayton,  has  been  re- 
opened, after  extensive  restoration.  Before 
the  restoration  the  chnrch  presented  but 
few  signs  of  antiquity,  with  the  exception 
of  its  tower,  which  stands  up  boldly  on  the 
rocky  hill,  and  the  chancel  walls.  The  aisles 
had  been  rebuilt  as  two-storied  buildings, 
with  great  galleries ; the  clearstory  had  been 
rebuilt  in  a sort  of  Egyptian  style,  and  all  the 
roofs  were  low,  hipped,  and  covered  with  com- 
mon slates;  and  the  interior,  besides  the  gal- 


leries, was  filled  with  high  pews  in  various 
stages  of  decay.  Very  careful  examination  was 
made  by  the  architects  during  the  pulling  down  j 
all  ancient  fragments  were  preserved,  and  it  is 
asserted  that  the  original  design  of  the  church 
has  been  recovered  with  more  or  less  certainty. 
The  church  has  a broad  lofty  nave,  with  north 
and  south  aisles  extending  to  the  west  face  of 
the  tower,  and  chapels,  and  a large  chancel  and 
western  tower.  The  west  doorway  shows  the 
former  existence  of  a Norman  church,  and  some 
of  the  capitals  and  columns  are  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  as  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  west  and 
north  walls  of  the  north  aisle,  with  portions  of  its 
windows,  the  chapel  doorway,  and  an  arched 
recess.  Considerable  portions  of  the  chancel 
walls  are  also  of  early  date,  and  on  the  east 
gable  are  the  lines  of  the  high-pitched  roof. 

In  the  fourteenth  century  the  whole  of  the 
church  was  rebuilt,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
great  tower  was  erected.  The  arcades  were 
the  older  arches,  and  some  capitals  with  new 
columns.  The  south  aisle  was  of  the  same 
date,  and  the  chapel  and  a low  clearstory  were 
erected,  continued  later  in  the  fifteenth  or  six- 
teenth centuiy  along  the  chancel,  thus  forming 
one  long  roof  line,  divided  only  by  tbe  “ Sanctus 
bell”  cot  (the  bell-rope  hole  of  which  still 
exists),  near  where  the  rood  loft  was.  In  later 
times  there  were  two,  if  not  three,  loftier 
clearstories  built,  in  order  to  gain  more  light 
for  the  gallery-encumbered  church,  leaving  that 
of  the  chancel.  It  was,  on  examination,  found 
that  the  columns  had  been  pushed  down  into 
their  own  crumbling  foundations  and  were 
much,  out  of  the  perpendicular,  and,  in  fact, 
only  kept  up  by  the  gallery  beams.  These 
columns  have  been  rebuilt  on  new  solid 
foundations  on  the  rock,  tho  old  stones  both 
of  columns  and  arches  being  replaced.  The 
clearstory  is  new;  no  trace  remained  of  the 
design  of  the  original  one,  and  the  new  one  is 
in  harmony  with  the  fourteenth-century  work, 
and  gives  ample  light  to  the  church.  The  north 
aisle,  however,  is  restored  according  to  some 
few  old  stones  found,  and  is  an  interesting 
example  of  the  first  introduction  of  tracery  in 
the  thirteenth  century.  In  the  south  aisle 
stones  fixing  the  mouldings  of  the  windows  and 
doorways  were  found,  and  have  fixed  the  type 
as  that  of  the  best  period  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  There  were  originally  north  and  south 
porches,  where  the  remains  of  doorways  exist. 

It  was  impossible,  by  reason  of  the  interments, 
to  rebuild  them.  The  chancel  wall  windows 
are  of  tbe  fourteenth  century.  It  was  then 
lengthened  beyond  the  original  eastern  line, 
and  the  piscina  was  moved  and  refixed.  A few 
remains  existed  of  the  old  oak  roof, — viz.,  a 
richly  - moulded  tie-beam  of  the  early  high- 
pitch  roof,  and  some  fragments  of  the  latter 
roof.  The  mouldings  of  these  last  have  been 
adopted  in  the  new  chancel  roof.  All  the  roofs 
are  of  oak,  covered  with  lead.  That  of  the 
chancel  is  more  richly  treated  than  the  others, 
to  be  in  harmony  with  tbe  clearstory.  The 
timbers  are  carried  on  carved  angels  with  out- 
spread wings.  The  large  old  windows  of  the 
chancel  are  filled  with  new  tracery ; those  of 
the  clearstory  are  repaired  only,  and  new 
parapets  have  been  erected  and  such  portions 
only  of  tbe  walls  rebuilt  as  were  necessary. 
The  whole  chnrch  is  lined  inside  with  red  stone, 
as  is  the  outside,  the  inside  facing  of  the  nave 
being  the  old,  replaced  stone  for  stone.  Much 
of  the  facing  of  the  north  aisle  has  simply  been 
cleaned  and  repaired.  During  the  work  many 
old  tiles  were  found  in  sifii.  The  new  broad 
central  pattern  tiles  and  the  Agnus  Dei  tiles 
of  the  altar  dais  are  reproduced  by  Messrs. 
Minton  from  tbe  ancient  ones,  a few  of  which 
are  relaid  behind  the  altar.  The  low  screen 
wall  has  alabaster  tracery  panels  set  in  Runcorn 
stone.  The  pulpit  will  be  of  similar  material. 
The  chapels  are,  as  formerly,  parted  off  from 
the  chancel  by  traceried  oak  screens.  The 
steps  of  the  altar  are  of  polished  Hopton  Wood 
stone,  and  the  re-table  wall  has  shelves  of 
marble  and  alabaster.  Some  few  of  the  seats 
in  oak  have  been  placed  especially  in  the 
Buntingsdale  Chapel,  restored  at  the  expense 
of  Mr.  Tayleur.  Many  windows  are  filled  with 
stained  glass  by  Messrs.  Burlison  & Grylls,  the 
subjects  following  one  general  scheme  for  the 
whole  church.  A new  vestry  is  to  be  added  at 
the  north-east  end,  and  entered  from  the 
chancel.  The  tower  is  still  in  need  of  repair. 
There  was  originally  iutenSed  to  be  a stone  spire 
rising  from  the  inside  of  the  parapets.  The 
particulars  and  details  of  this  tower  are  ex- 
ceedingly good,  and  its  three  arches  in  the 
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cHurcli  Lave  a very  fine  effect.  The  architects 
under  whose  care  the  work  has  been  done  are 
Mr.  R.  Herbert  Carpenter  and  Mr.  B.  Ingeiow, 
of  Carlton-chambers,  London.  Mr.  Bowdler, 
of  Shrewsbury,  contracted  for  the  nave  and 
aisles  as  well  as  the  Buntingsdale  and  Broughton 
chapels.  Mr.  Yates,  of  Shiffnal,  was  the  con- 
tractor for  the  chancel,  Mr.  Fletcher  being  the 
clerk  of  the  works.  A heating  apparatus  on 
the  hot-water  system  has  been  supplied,  and 
the  church  has  been  efficiently  lighted  with  gas 
by  Mr.  Gower,  of  Market  Drayton.  The  work 
was  commenced  on  the  1st  of  August,  1881,  and 
has  been  completed  at  a cost  of  about  5,600i., 
exclusive  of  the  chancel  and  Buntingsdale 
chapel. 


MEETINGS. 

Satdbd.at,  March  1. 

Aitociaiion  qf  Public  Sanitary  In$pector$. — Discussion 
on  papers  read  at  previous  laoetings,  and  (time  permitting) 
paper  to  be  read  by  Mr.  Thos.  Kees,  of  Guildford,  oa  “ The 
jPoblic  Health  Act,  1876."  6 p.m. 

Jtoyal  JnsCiiution.— Captain  Abney,  E.E,,  F.E,8,,  oa 
"Photographic  Action  considered  as'  the  Work  of  Eadia- 
tion."  8 p.m, 

Moxhat,  March  3, 

Poyal  ln$iilute  qf  Sritish  Architects, — Special  General 
Meeting  of  Members  only.  8 p.m. 

Soyal  Academy,— 'Mr.  E.  J.  Poynter,  K.A.,  on  “Scalp- 
tare.  ' 8 p.m. 

London  Imtitution.— Mr.  Arthur  Severn  on  "Beach 
Studies."  6 p.m. 

Safety  of  Ari*.— Mr.  E.  W.  Edis,  F.S.A.,  on  “The 
Fittings,  Planned  Furniture,  and  Constructive  Decoration 
of  Town  Houses."  (Cantor  Lecture.)  8 p.m. 

Society  of  B-^ineers. — Mr.  A.  C.  Engert  on  "The  De- 
fects of  Steam  Boilers  and  their  Eomedy.”  7.30  p.m. 

Tve-sday,  March  4. 

Institution  of  Oitn'Z  Engineers. — Discussion  on  Mr.  S.  W. 
Bamaby’s  Paper  on  ■' Hydraulic  Propulsion.”  8 p.m. 

Wednesday,  March  6. 

Society  of  Arts.— Mr.  W.  H.  Preece,  F.E.S.,  on  “The 
Progress  of  Electric  Lighting.”  8 p.m. 

British  Arch<Bological  Association. — Mr.  H.  Syer-Cuming, 
F.S.A.  Scot.,  on  ” Finger-Nail  Lore.”  8 p.m. 

Thursday,  March  6. 

Society  of  Antiqiiaries. — BuUot  for  the  election  of 
Fellows.  8.30  p.m. 

Society  of  Engineers.— Mr.  J.  W.  Wilson  on  ‘'The 
Work  of  the  Fitting,  Erecting,  and  Smiths’  Shops.” 
8 p.m. 

Royal  Institution.— Vroiessor  Tyndall  on  "The  Older 
Electricity:  its  Phonomena  and  Investigators.”  3 p.m. 

London  Institution.  — Professor  Schuster,  P.E.S.,  on 
" The  Aorora  Bortnlis.”  7 p.m. 

Saturday,  March  8. 

Architectural  Association.  — Visit  to  the  Brompton 
Oratory.  3 p.m. 


Hoyal  Victoria  Coffee  Hall. — The  Gilchrist 
Trustees  have  enabled  the  Committee  of  the 
Victoria  Hall  to  arrange  for  the  delivery  of  a 
second  course  of  penny  science  lectures  on 
Tuesday  evenings,  beginning  March  4th.  The 
following  is  the  list  of  subjects : — March  4, 
Professor  H.  G.  Seeley,  F.R.S.,  on  “Ancient 
English  Dragons  ” ; March  11,  Wm.  Lant  Car- 
penter, Esq.,  B.A.,  B.So.,  F.C.S.,  on  “Air,  and 
why  we  breathe,”  with  experiments  j March  18, 
P.  H.  Carpenter,  Esq.,  M.A.,  D.S.,  on  “Fossils, 
and  what  they  teach  ns  ” ; March  25,  Edward 
Clodd,  Esq.,  on  “The  Working  Man  100,000 
years  ago”;  April  1,  E.  B.  Knobel,  Esq., 
F.R.A.S.,  F.G.S.,  Hon.  Seo.  R.A.S.,  on  “The 
Planets  ” ; April  8,  J.  W.  Groves,  Esq.,  on 
“ The  Dangers  and  Safeguards  of  Beauty  in 
Animals.” 

Prevention  and  Extinction  of  Fires  in 
Theatres. — The  Council  of  the  Society  of  Arts, 
having  considered  the  models,  plans,  drawings, 
&c.,  submitted  in  competition  for  the  Fothergill 
prize  of  a gold  medal,  or  201.,  offered  for  the 
beet  invention  having  for  its  object  the  preven- 
tion and  extinction  of  fires  in  theatres,  have 
determined  that  the  papers  by  Captain  Shean 
and  Mr.  Ernest  A.  E.  Woodrow,  A.R.I.B.A.,  on 
arrangements  for  the  prevention  and  extinction 
of  fires  in  theatres,  are  the  best  of  all  the  con- 
tributions sent  in  ; but  they  are  of  opinion  that 
neither  of  these  papers  comes  within  the  terms 
of  the  offer  of  the  prize.  They  have,  there- 
fore, decided  not  to  award  the  prize. — City  Press. 

Seascale. — With  reference  to  this  place, 
a seaside  resort  situate  on  the  Fnmess 
line  in  Cumberland,  we  hear  that  an  addi- 
tional impetus  is  about  to  be  given  to  its 
development.  During  the  few  years  it  has  been 
frequented  as  a watering-place,  satisfactory 
progress  has  been  made  in  providing  the  neces- 
sary accommodation  in  the  way  of  buildings.  A 
new  and  large  permanent  church  is  about  to  be 
erected  in  place  of  the  iron  edifice  which  came 
to  a tragic  end  during  the  prevalence  of  the 
late  storms. 


British  Archmological  Association. — 
The  sixth  meeting  of  the  session  was  held  on 
the  20th  ult.,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Sparrow  Simpson, 
F.S.A.,  in  the  chair.  A series  of  portable 
shrines,  with  figures  of  saints  of  the  Rnaso- 
Greek  Church,  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Loftus 
Brock,  F.S.A.  An  impression  of  a little-known 
counter-seal  of  Philip,  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
1419-14G7,  was  described  by  Mr.  A.  B.  Wyon. 
Some  recent  finds  on  the  site  of  the  new  build- 
ings in  Coventry-street  were  shown  by  Mr.  G. 
Lambert,  F.S.A.  Mr.  Romilly  Allen  tendered 
a description  of  the  slab,  covered  with  Saxon 
interlaced  ornament,  found  not  long  since 
during  the  restoration  of  Bexhill  Church.  The 
Rev.  S.  M.  Mayhew  exhibited  a collection  of 
antiquities  found  recently  in  various  parts  of 
London.  A paper  was  read  by  the  chairman 
on  a Magic  Roll  in  the  British  Museum.  The 
roll  is  of  vellum,  11  ft.  in  length,  and  but 
li  in.  in  width,  of  the  early  part  of  tho  seven- 
teenth. One  side  is  covered  with  neatly-drawn 
sigils,  the  other  with  a wild  jumble  of  meaning- 
less words  and  names  in  Latin,  invocations  of 
spu'its,  signs  of  the  Cross,  charms,  prayers,  and 
passages  from  the  Bible.  In  the  discussion 
which  ensued,  Mr.  T.  Morgan,  F.S.A.,  referred 
to  the  prevalence  of  old  superstitions  in  various 
parts  of  the  British  Isles;  and  Mr.  de  Gray 
Birch,  F.S.A.,  indicated  the  presence  of  a well- 
known  but  unexplained  arrangement  of  five 
letters  in  five  lines  as  occurring  not  only  on  the 
magic  roll,  but  on  the  end  of  a pew  in  Great 
Gidding  Church,  1614,  and  also  on  a Roman 
tile  found  at  Cirencester.  The  proceedings 
were  brought  to  a close  by  a paper  on  "The 
History  of  Devizes  Castle,”  by  Mr.  "W.  H. 
Butcher,  who  traced  the  notices  of  the  famous 
building  from  early  times  to  its  demolition 
during  the  Civil  Wars. 

General  Engineering  Construction. — 
The  second  of  a course  of  lectures  on  General 
Engineering  Construction,  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Wilson, 
Assoc. -M.I.C.E.,  vice-principal  of  the  Crystal 
Palace  School  of  Practical  Engineering,  was 
delivered  on  the  evening  of  February  21,  in  the 
reading-room  of  the  Society  of  Engineers, 
Victoria  - street,  Westminster,  Mr.  A.  T. 
Walmisley,  member  of  council,  in  the  chair. 
The  lecturer  commenced  by  impressing  upon 
his  audience  the  value  of  a good  practical 
acquaintance  with  all  the  details  of  professional 
work,  and  then  proceeded  to  consider  various 
points  of  interest  bearing  upon  the  nature  and 
proper  employment  of  the  different  imple- 
ments and  materials  in  use  in  the  engineering 
drawing  office.  After  dealing  with  the  prepara- 
tion of  working  and  finished  drawings,  tracings, 
&c.,  he  proceeded  to  emphasize  the  value  of 
freehand  sketching,  and  the  correct  figuring  of 
dimensions.  He  then  showed  the  advantages  of 
calculation  as  a necessary  aid  to  engineering 
design;  and,  after  explaining  the  getting  out  of 
quantities  in  reference  to  the  preparation  of 
estimates  of  various  kinds,  he  considered  the 
general  nature  of  specifications,  explaining  in 
detail  some  of  their  more  important  clauses, 
touching  upon  the  plotting  of  parliamentary 
and  other  surveys.  He  concluded  by  showing 
the  use  of  reliable  drawings  and  specifica- 
tions to  tho  superintendent  of  work  in  con- 
struction. 

Blaydon-on-Tyne. — Acting  under  the  in- 
structions of  Mr.  Prank  Parmeter,  the  newly- 
appointed  Receiver  of  a portion  of  the  Towneley 
Estates,  Mr.  T.  C.  Nicholson,  architect,  of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  has  just  prepared  a plan 
for  extensive  building  operations  at  Blaydon- 
on-Tyne.  The  plan  indicates  twelve  acres  of  land 
laid  out  for  freehold  building  sites.  The  front 
streets  marked  out  on  the  plan  will  be  36  ft.  in 
width,  a width  of  18  ft.  being  allowed  for  the 
back  streets.  All  the  houses  will  be  self- 
contained,  and  will  have  large  yards  behind. 
We  are  informed  that  for  some  years  past  there 
has  been  a great  and  increasing  demand  for 
houses  in  the  Blaydon  district;  but,  with  the 
exception  of  the  ground  laid  out  by  Sir  Henry 
Clavering,  there  has  been  no  freehold  land  in 
the  market ; and  this  circumstance  led  to  the 
decision  to  mark  out  this  portion  of  the  Towne- 
ley Estate  for  building  sites.  Should  the  twelve 
acres  already  planned  not  be  sufficient  to  meet 
the  demand  for  house  property, — and  with  the 
rapidly  increasing  population  of  the  district  the 
demand  is  likely  to  continue, — other  portions  of 
the  estate  will  also  be  offered  to  builders.  The 
streets  will  be,  as  it  were,  enclosed  on  two 
sides,  being  bounded  on  the  east  by  Shibdon 
Dene,  a wooded  ravine;  and  on  the  west  by 
Blaydon  Bank,  a deep  cutting. 


TENDERS. 

For  aea  defence  works  at  Hove,  Sussex. 
Coode  and  Mr.  Ellice-CIark,  engineers  : — 


Budden  & Co.,  Gloucester  ..,£38,639  12  7., 

W.  Webster,  London 33,723  0 0,, 

J.  Harrison,  Briubton  30,966  0 0.. 

J.  T.  Chappell,  Pimlico 29,861  0 0., 

C.  Dickinson,  London  27,315  0 0., 

W.  J.  Doherty,  Dublin 27,261  0 0.. 

McCrea  & McFarlane,  Belfast  26,659  12  7 ., 
G.  Lawson,  Glasgow 26,272  4 10  ., 

G. Cheesman  i Co.,  Brighton  25,904  0 0.. 

H.  Lee  & Sons,  Westnimster  25,720  0 0., 

J.  G.  Marshall,  Brighton 25,671  4 4 ., 

J.  Longley,  Crawley  25,189  0 0., 

W.  Hill  & Co.,  Gosport* 23,946  0 0., 

Taylor  & Sharp,  London  23,000  0 0., 

Kill  Bros.,  Wycombe 20,948  11  4 .. 

•Accepted. 


Sir  John 


Time 

18  mouths. 

23 

:: 

16  „ 

16  „ 

18 

20  „ 

2-t  .. 

24  „ 

17  „ 

2‘4  „ 

12  „ 

12  „ 

10 


For  conneding  sewers  and  flushing  tanks  at  Hove.  Mr. 

EUico-Clark,  engineer  : — 

Anscombe,  Brighton  £4,872  0 0 

Bottrill,  London  4,601  0 0 

Dearie,  Hastings 4,401  0 0 

Marshall,  Brighton 4,330  0 0 

Cowdery 4,066  0 0 

Hill  & Co.,  Gosport 4,116  0 0 

Peters,  Horsham 4,046  0 0 

Cheesman  & Co.,  Brighton  3,840  0 0 

J.  H.  Etheridge,  Croydon 3,804  0 0 

Reynolds,  JuD.,  Hove 3,497  0 0 

Loagley,  Crawley 3,272  0 0 

Parsons,  Hove  (accepted)  3,107  0 0 


For  alterations,  repairs,  and  decorations  to  the  Vestry 
Offices  and  Lammas  Hall,  Battersea,  for  the  church- 
wardens and  overseers.  Mr.  H.  G.  Gribble,  architect. 


Quantities  supplied ; — 

Hudson,  St.  Jolin’s  Hill £336  0 0 

E.  Maplesden,  Battersea  Rise 238  0 0 

Turtle  & Appleton,  St.  John’s  Hill  ...  236  0 0 

T.  Walker,  Batter3ea(acc0pted) 190  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a warehouse  in  Bath-place, 
Haggerston,  for  Messrs.  Lines  Bros.  Messrs.  J.  & J.  S, 
Edmeston,  architects,  42,  Old  Broad-street,  London  : — 


Adamson  & Sons  ... 

Cadman  & Bundy 

Sabey  & Son  

Marshall 

Frost  

Bolding  

Nye  

Smith  & Son  

Staines  &,  Son 

Kirk  & Randall 

Brown 

Gould  & Brand 

Holland  

Shephard 

Boyce  

Steel  Bros 

Jarvis  & Son  

Ward  & Lamble  

Jackson  & Todd  

Higgs  

J.  Harper  (accepted)  . 


.,£2,329  0 0 
2,250  0 0 
2,249  0 0 
2,222  0 0 
2,2.i0  0 0 

2,187  0 0 
2,166  0 0 
2,147  0 0 
2,144  0 0 
2,120  0 0 
2,090  0 0 
2,087  0 0 
2,0^3  0 0 
2,037  0 0 
2,023  0 0 
1,999  0 0 
1,905  0 0 
1,981  0 0 
1,938  0 0 
1,935  0 0 
1,930  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  Unitarian  Chapel,  Newark.  Mr. 

Geo.  Sheppard,  architect,  Newark  : — 

T.  Coaham  £1,180  0 0 

T,  Henderson 1,146  0 0 

Mackenzie  & Son 1,141  0 0 

C.  Thrale  & Son  1,080  0 0 

C.  Lane  1,025  0 0 

Smith  & Lunn  997  0 0 

Brown  & Son 990  0 0 

M.  Duke 085  0 0 

[^1  of  Newark.] 


For  alterations,  repairs,  and  rebuilding  party  wall  at 
No.  1,  St.  Stephen-street,  Bristol,  for  Mr.  Frederick  W. 
Sinnock.  Messrs.  J.  W.  Trew  & Sons,  architects,  Broad- 
street 

New  Party 

Repairs.  Wall. 

Highman £964  £151 

E.  Gay  700  160 

W.  Cowlin  676  190 

H.  Johnson 670  113 

T.  & E.  Hatherley 647  147 

J.  Bartow 630  116 

J.  James  (accepted) 489  — 

[All  of  Bristol.] 


For  new  Wesleyan  chapel  and  schools,  Heigate. 
Mr.  F.  Boreham,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  C.  W. 
Brooks : — 

Sawyer £3,553  0 0 

Roberts  Bros 3,407  0 0 

Taylor  Bros 3,488  0 0 

Dove  Bros 3,476  0 0 

Bnckland  3,462  0 0 

Holt ...  , 3,260  0 0 

Bedford  & Potter 3,100  0 0 

Woodward 3,050  0 0 

Apted  Bros 2,949  0 0 

Holloway 2,860  0 0 

Nightingale  Bros,  (accepted)  2,808  0 0 

For  the  erection  and  completion  of  on  engine-house  and 
boiler-house  at  the  waterworks  at  Boultnam,  Lincoln 
Mr.  Teague,  engineer.  Quantities  supplied  : — 

Cowen  & Lansdowne  £2,448  0 0 

J.  B.  Harrison  2,348  0 0 

B.&R.  Horton 2,304  0 0 

H.  8.  & W.  Close 2,294  0 0 

J.  M.  Harrison 2,246  0 0 

Crosby  & Sons  2,219  0 0 

Wright  (accepted)  2,066  0 0 

[Engineer's  estimate  about  2,600f.] 

For  pulling  down  and  rebuilding  Nos.  143  and  145 
Green-street,  Bethnal  Green,  for  Mr.  Lefever.  Mr.  W 
Batten,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  : — 

Russel £980  0 0 

Thomerson  & Son 865  10  0 

Beale  .in... 860  10  0 
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For  proposed  ftsaembly  room  and  other  buildin'ra  at 
Malvern,  in  the  couutj  of  Worcester,  for  the  Directors  of 
rthe  Malvern  Pleasure  Garden  Company.  Mr.  John  John- 
son. archi'eet.  Queen  Viotoria-Btreet.  Quantities  supplied 
by  Mr.  William  H.  Pine: — 

Miiin  Buildingi. 

Alfred  King,  Gloucester  

Brown  4 Co.,  London  

Wood  & Sods,  Malvern 

Allen  k Son,  Kilburn 

Kirgerlee,  Banbury  

Bradney,  Wolverhampton  

Foster  & Dicksee,  Ruehy 

Everal  & Co.,  Graham  House,  Mal- 


For  villa  residence,  St.  Peter’s  Park,  St.  Alban’s.  Mr. 
. Foster  'Woodman,  Surveyor,  St.  Alban’s  and  Hemel 
Hempstead: — 

Messrs.  J.  & W.  Savage  £653  ,.0  0 


..£12,437  0 
..  10,800  0 
..  10,797  0 
10,5')0  0 
..  9,995  0 

. 9,994  0 

9,660  0 


For  stabling  and  class-room  over’,  in  the  Lower  Cross- 
road, Hemel  Hempstead,  for  Mr.  H.  Mutton.  8.  Foster 
"Woodman,  surveyor:— 

Horn  £160  0 0 


Ironvorle. 

Phcpnix  Iron  Foundry 

Sparbes  k Co.,  Great  Malvern... 

Uandyside,  Derby  

Tildesley,  Statford  

Dawnay,  London 


9,599  0 0 


..£1,297  0 
..  1,217  0 
,,  1,'''27  0 
911  0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  St.  Catherine's  Lodge, 
Hove.  Mr.  Wra.  Flockhart  (Messrs.  Wallace  & Flocii. 
hart),  27a,  Old  Bond-street,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr. 
Frederick  Thomson,  London  t— 

Goddard  k Sons,  Farnham 
C.  E.  Kempe,  Brighton  .... 

J.  Ansiomoe,  Brighton  ..... 

Howard  k Co.,  Brighton  . 

Parsons  k Sons,  Hove 

Dowsing  k Sons,  London  . 

Light,  Portsmouth 

Peters,  Horsham 

E Toms,  London 

W.  Taylor,  Brighton  

Webber  k Sons,  Hove 

Reynolds,  Hove... 

P.  8.  Robertson,  London  . 


£4,437  0 0 
..  4,197  0 0 
..  3,836  0 0 
..  3,674  0 0 
..  3,646  n 10 
- 3,370  0 0 
..  3,198  0 0 
..  3,100  0 0 
..  3,043  0 0 

..  3,026  0 0 
2,997  0 0 
2,937  0 0 


For  alterations,  Ac.,  at  Nos.  175  and  178,  New  Bond- 
etreet.  Messrs.  Allen  k Mackland,  architects.  No 
uantities: — 

‘ i'ardley  £1,099  10  0 

Drew  4 Cadman  1,'73  0 0 

White  4 Winter  1,052  0 0 


For  new  shop  front  and  roof,  and  general  reparations, 
to  No.  25.  Chequer-street,  8t.  Alban’s,  for  Mr.  £.  C. 
Martyn.  Mr.  8.  Foster  Woodman,  surveyor 

Messrs.  J.  A W.  Savage* £215  0 0 

• Tender  for  amended  design. 


For  the  erection  of  a pair  of  villas,  Parrock-road, 
Gravesend,  for  Messrs.  T.  G.  4 G.  Sandford.  Mr.  Edmund 
J.  Bennett,  architect,  Gravesend: — 

W.  H.  Archer  (accepted) £1,064  0 0 


CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

SITUATIONS  Vacant,  partnekshiks.  apprknticbships. 

TRADE,  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Six  llnee  (about  flfty  word*)  or  under; 4a  Sd. 

Bach  mdditioual  line  (about  ten  worde) Oe.  Sd. 

Temu  for  Series  of  Trade  Advertisemeute.also  for  Special  Adver- 
tleemenW  on  front  page,  Competitions,  Coutracte,  Sales  by  Auction, 
Ae.  may  be  obtained  on  a i plication  to  the  Publisher. 

Sn  CATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Lines  (about  1 R RTY  words!  or  under la.  Sd. 

Bach  additional  line  (abcut  ten  words) 0«.  Sd. 

PREPA'YMENT  IE  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

• * Stanipe  must  not  be  sent,  but  all  etnall  sums  ehould  be 
remitted  by  Caeh  in  Registered  Utter  or  by  Money  Order,  peyable 
et  the  Poat-ofBce.  Covent-garden.  W.C.  to 

DOUGLAS  FOURBRINIBR.  Publisher,  

Addressed  to  No.  48,  Catberine-itreet,  W.O. 

AdTertisemente  for  the  current  week's  iasue  must  roach  the  Office 
before  THREE  o'clock  p.m.  on  THUR.SDAY. 

The  Publiaher  cannot  be  reepotieible  for  DRAWINGS,  TBBTI- 
MONIALS,  4c.  left  at  the  Office  In  reply  to  Advertisements,  and 
strongly  recommends  that  of  the  latter  COPIES  ONLY  should  be 


Baptist  Chapel,  ice.,  TTerter-road,  Pulneg. — Mr.  J.  D, 
Hobson,  of  Duke-street,  Adelphi,  writes  to  say  that  his 
tender  for  these  works  ought  not  to  have  been  included  in 
the  list  sent  to  us  for  ins-rtion  last  week  (see  p.  283),  as  ■ 
he  withdrew  it  by  telegram,  having  discovered  a clerical 
error  of  £900  after  the  tender  was  sent  'n  ; so  that  instead 
of  £4,462,  its  amount  should  have  been  £5,362. 

Weir  Schools  for  Bdmonlon  Vnion.— With  reference  to 
the  list  of  tend-ra  for  this  job,  printed  by  us  last  week 
(p.  2-^7),  Messrs  Foster  A D cksee  write:— “We  are  in- 
formed by  Mr.  Knightley  that  Mr.  Wall’s  tender  was 
accepted  because  it  was  decided  by  the  Guardians  to  carry 
out  the  work  in  accordance  with  the  alternative  estimate, 
for  which  our  amount  was  a few  pounds  above  his.  We 
mention  this  fact,  as  otherwise  it  might  almost  appear  from 
the  li-t  that  our  tender  had  been  passed  over  in  favour  of 
Mr.  Wall’s.” 

Special  Nofice.— Lists  of  tenders  frequently  reach  us 
too  late  for  insertion.  They  should  be  delivered  at  our 
office,  40,  Catherine-street,  Strand,  W.C,,  not  later  than 
four  p.m.  on  Thursdays. 


For  rebuilding  the  Crown  public-house,  Whitecrosa- 
•atreet,  B.C..  for  Mr.  G.  Warman.  Mr.  W.  T.  Farthing, 
architect.  Quantities  supplied 

PickeragiU 

Royall  

Pafing  A Co 

MiUs 

Spencer  4 Co 

Joaolyne 

Jackson  4 Todd 

Burch  4 Co 


. £1,283  0 
..  1,176  0 
. 1,167  0 
..  1,147  0 
..  1,100  0 
..  1,070  0 

..  1,029  0 


B.  D.  (we  cannot  inform  you,  nnd  we  cannot  print  inquiries  ■ 
ts  of  that  kind).— S.  H.— B.  B.  and  B.— P.  H,  (uo  space 
it,  wa  tear.  Cannot  print  half  the  lettere  we  would  wish  to), 
(ditto.  According  to  your  account,  the  architect's  charge  w 
based  ou  bad  and  rather  disingenuous  reasoning,  but  you  are  quite 
ken  in  thinking  your  friend  victimised.  A small  building 
'.nr  more  trouble  in  proportion  to  the  outlay  than  a large  — 

. is  quite  comiuon  aud  quite  fair  to  charge  at  a higher  rat 
it,  but  of  course  au  architect  should  tell  his  client  eo  beforehand).— 
J.  H.  (cannot  print  lettere  unless  name  and  address  accompany 
them).— W.  3.— W.  P.  B.  (next  week). 


For  alterations  and  additions  to 36, 33,40,  and  42,  Chrisp- 


Mr.  J.  Douglass  Matnewa,  architect.  Quantitie 
phed  : — 

Nightingale £2,893 

MilU 2.867  ■ 

Smith  2,824 

Coleman  3,800 

Grover 2,787 

Atherton  ALatta 2,780 

Hearle  4 Son 2,493 

K.llby  4 Co 2,436 


For  additions  to  The  Old  House,  Wimbledon.  Mr. 
Edgar  Farmon,  architect,  6,  Great  James-street,  W.C. 

Henry  Uarmer £595  0 0 

[No  competition.] 


For  alterations,  Ac.,  13  and  14,  Lee-place,  Lee.  Mr. 
Frederick  Lea,  surveyor;- 

H.  Hughes £202  16  0 

J.  B.  Gerrans  (accepted)  189  19  0 


For  the  erection  of  a cottage  at  the  back  of  No.  3, 


Paragon,  Ramsgate,  for  Mr.  W. 

Elgar,  architect 

J.  Newby  

Newby  Bros 

W.  H.  Port 

B.  J.  Cowell 

H.  Bowman  (accepted) 

H.  Miller  


H.  Dunn.  Mr.  E.  L. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Donltin^  Freestone  and  Ham  Hill  Stone  i 

of  best  quality,  in  blocks,  or  prepared  ready  for  • 
firing.  An  inspection  of  the  Doalting  Quarries  i 
is  respectfully  solicited ; and  ArchitectB  and  I 
others  are  CAUTIONED  against  inferior  stone.  . 
Prices,  delivered  to  any  part  of  the  United  1 
Kingdom,  given  on  application  to  CHARLES  i 
TRASK,  Norton  - sub  • Hamdon,  Hminster.  ■, 
Somerset.  — Agent,  Mr.  E.  WILLIAMS,  73,1, 
Charlotte-street,  Portland-place,  W.  [Ad'VT.  • 


by  the  u 


tluii. 


are  compelled  to  decline  paiotiog  out  books  and  giving 

rx, The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read 

public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 

We  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communications. 

Letters  or  comrounicntlons  [t.eyond  mere  news. items)  whleh  have 
sen  duplicated  for  other  Journals,  are  NOT  DESIRED, 


PDBLISnER'S  NOTICES, 


THE  INDEX  and  TITLE-PAGE  for  Volume  XLV.  (July 

December,  1883)  were  given  as  a Supplement  with  the 
number  of  January  12,  and  A COLOURED  TITLE-PAGE 
was  issued  the  following  week,  in  substitution  for 
published  previously. 

CLOTH  CASES  for  Binding  the  Numbers  are  bow  ready,  price 
28. 8d.  each ; also 

READING-CASES  (Clath|,  with  strings,  to  hold  aMonth's  Nui 

THE  FOBT^^imi'vOLUME  of  “The  Builder"  (bound),  price 
Twelve  Shillings  and  Sixpence. 

BUBSCRIBBRS  VOLUMES,  on  being  sent  to  the  Office,  will  be 
bound  at  a cost  of  3a,  6d.  each. 


SPFPTAT  —ALTERATIONS  in  STANDING  ADVERTISE- 
ox  or  ORDERS  TO  DISCONTINUE 

' the  Office  before  TEN  o’clock 


Best  Bath  Stone. 

WESTWOOD  GROUND, 

Box  Ground,  Combe  Down, 

Corsham  Down, 

Arid  Farleigh  Down. 

EANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.,  Limited, 

Corsham,  Wilts.  [Advt. 


SUMMER-DRIED 
Corsham.  Down  Stone 
For  Winter  Use. 


PICTOR  & SONS,  BOX,  WILTS. 


[Advt. 


Donlting  Freestone, 
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London's  Medi(Bval  Water  Siqiply. 


Natural  and  Artijicial, 


the  present  time,  when 
the  oft-vexed  question 
of  the  water-supply  of 
London  is  so  greatly 
exercising  the  minds  of 
its  inhabitants,  a brief 
recital  of  the  service  of 
water  to  the  City  by 
rivers,  wells,  and  con- 
duits six  hundred  years 
ago  and  more,  may  not  be  altogether  uninte- 
resting. 

Until  nearly  two  centuries  and  a half  after 
the  Norman  Conquest,  London  derived  its 
supplies  of  water  from  the  Thames  ; “ The 
Hirer  of  Weis,  as  it  was  then  called,  on  the 
west ; with  water  called  Walbrooke  running 
through  the  midst  of  the  Citie  into  the  River 
of  Thames, — serving  the  heart  thereof, — and 
with  a fourth  Water  or  Bourne,  which  run 
within  the  Citie  through  Langbourne  Ward, 
watering  that  part  in  the  east.  In  the  west 
was  also  another  great  water,  called  Old- 
bourne.”  So  writes  Stow,  blending,  as  he 
sometimes  does,  tradition  and  fact. 

The  Wall-brook,  of  which  the  Romans  drank 
and  on  whose  banks  they  built  their  villas, 
rose  to  the  north  of  London  beyond  the  present 
-site  of  Moorfields  and  Finsbury-square  on  the 
Moor  of  “Haliwelle  and  Vynesbery,”  and,  at 
a later  date,  called  Finsbury  Fields.  Probably 
more  than  one  brook  supplied  the  rivulet. 
After  minute  investigation  by  those  well- 
known  archaeologists,  J ohn  E.  Price  and 
Alfred  Wliite,  it  appears  that  the  eastern 
tributary  rose  near  the  south  end  of  the 
New  North-road  in  the  direction  of  Pitfield- 
•street,  Hoxton  ; thence,  by  Willow  - walk, : 
acro.ss  the  Curtain-road,  by  I^ng  John’s-court, 


to  Holy  well-lane,  and  followed  a course  east 
■of  the  entire  length  of  Long-alley  ; thence,  by 
the  old  burial-ground  of  Bethlehem  Hospital 
and  along  Blomfield-street,  to  the  west  of  the 
churchyard  of  All  Hallows,  London  Wall, 
where  it  entered  the  ditch  of  the  City  wall. 
Leaving  the  ditch  at  the  top  of  Little  Bell- 
alley,  with  a sharp  turn  by  St.  Margaret’s, 
Lothbury,  it  crossed  what  is  now  Piinces- 
street,  and  pursued  its  course  Thameswards 
beneath  Grooers’  Hall  and  St.  Mildi-ed’s  Court. 


The  Wall-brook  is  mentioned  in  a charter  of 
William  I.  to  the  College  of  St.  Martin-Ie- 
Grand,  the  site  of  which  is  partly  occupied  by 
the  General  Post-office  : — “ To  the  church  of 
the  Blessed  Martin,  situated  within  the  walls 
of  London,  I give  and  grant  to  the  said  church 
for  the  redem2Dtioh  of  the  souls  of  my  father 
and  mother,  all  the  laud  and  moor  outside  the 
postern  called  Cripeles-gate,  on  either  side  of 
the  postern,  to  wit,  from  the  northern  angle  of 
the  City  wall,  where  a river  of  wells  marks  it 
out,  as  far  as  the  running  water  \aquain 
cxirrenteni\  which  enters  the  City.”  The 
course  of  the  “ running  water”  inside  the  wall 
was  an  important  boundary-mark  in  the  early 
years  of  the  City.  In  the  “ Liber  Albus  ” it  is 
written  that  when  a person  is  bound  to 
clear  himself  by  the  Great  Law,  — the  law 
ajjpertaining  to  homicide  and  murder, — he 
shall  select  thirty-six  jurors,  eighteen  to  be 
chosen  from  the  east  side  of  the  “Wale- 
brooke  ” and  eighteen  from  the  west,  &c.  The 
brook  divided  the  twelve  eastern  from  the 
twelve  western  Wards  of  the  City,  whose 
rulers  jealously  tried  to  guard  it  from  pollu- 
tion by  many  strict  ordinances.  Every  house- 
holder on  the  banks  of  the  brook,  from  the 
Moor  to  the  Thames,  was  bound  by  law  to 
keep  a rake  for  the  jjurpose  of  intercepting  any 
refuse  thrown  into  it.  In  the  City  Records 
such  entries  as  “That  the  course  of  the 
Wall-brook  shall  be  cleansed,”  “ That  certain 
men  be  sworn  to  keep  the  water-course  of 
Wall- brook,”  are  of  frequent  occurrence.  At 
an  inquisition  before  the  Mayor  in  1300,  it 
was  decided  that  the  parishioners  of  St. 
Stephen’s  are  bound  to  repair  the  covering 
over  the  water-course  of  “ Walebroc.”  So 
many  coverings  and  bridges  were  placed  over 
the  brook  that  at  last  it  was  hidden  from  sight 
and  degraded  into  a common  sewer.  Stow 
writes  : — “ It  hath  been  a common  speech 
[tradition  ?J  that,  when  the  Wallbrook  did  lie 
open,  barges  were  rowed  out  of  the  Thames 
and  towed  up  as  far  as  Bucklesbury,  after  one 
Buckle,  who  there  dwelt  and  kept  his  courts.”  (?) 

That  the  water  of  the  Thames  was  used  for 
domestic  purposes  in  early  times  is  shown 
by  the  coroner’s  roll,  under  date  June  17th, 
1276,  when  an  inquest  was  held  on  Henry 
Greene,  a water-carrier,  who  was  found  dead 
in  the  river.  The  evidence  showed  that  Henry, 
having  come  to  St.  Paul’s  Wharf,  with  a 
tankard,  and  intending  to  take  water  with  it, 
entered  a boat,  and  having  filled  the  tankard 
attempted  to  place  it  on  the  wharf,  and  in  so 
doing  the  boat  moved  away  and  he  fell  into 
the  water.  The  tankards  used  then,  and  for 
centuries  after,  by  the  London  water-carriers 
contained  about  three  gallons,  were  hooped, 
and  shaped  like  the  frustum  of  a cone,  with 
an  iron  handle  and  a bung  at  the  upper  end. 


A number  of  families  used  the  Thames  water, 
“fetching  it  by  the  many  lanes  which  led  to 
the  water-side,  but  in  time  many  of  these 
were  stopt  up  by  those  that  dwelt  thereabouts, 
for  their  own  gain,  who  would  suft'er  none  to 
pass  without  paying  a duty.”  Among  the 
closed  lanes  and  bridges  were  Fish  Wliarf- 
lane,  where  Simon  of  Twynham  took  custom 
Armentere’s-lanc,  where  there  was  a convenient 
bridge,  was  blocked  up  by  a cook-shop  ; and 
Dowesgate-lane,  where  they  had  made  build- 
ings consisting  of  divers  houses  of  office,  and 
filth  fell  on  the  passers-by,  to  the  disgrace  of 
the  commonalty.  In  the  time  of  Edward  HI. 
there  was  a bridge  in  Timberhythe,  to  the  west 
of  Queenhythe,  which  was  common  to  all  the 
citLzens  for  the  purpose  of  washing  clothes 
and  taking  supplies  of  water.  It  was  named 
“ Laundresbrigge.”  In  1326,  according  to  the 
French  Chronicle  of  London,  which  was  com- 
piled in  the  earlier  half  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  “ For  want  of  fresh  water,  the  tide 
from  the  sea  prevailed  to  such  a degree  that  the 
water  of  the  Thames  was  salt,  so  much  so  that 
many  folks  complained  of  the  ale  being  salt.” 

A portion  of  the  River  of  Wells  may  still 
be  seen  by  the  wanderer  on  the  slopes  between 
Hampstead  and  Highgate,  flowing  with  tiny 
current  from  its  only  remaining  fountain-head 
in  Caen  Wood,  pure  and  sparkling,  to  become, 
on  reaching  Kentish-town,  a polluted  ditch, 
and  then  a common  sewer,  on  the  remainder 
of  its  journey  to  the  Thames.  In  the  long 
past  years  this  stream,  from  the  hill-slopes  to 
the  river,  supplied  the  dwellers  on  its  banks 
with  drinking-water  ; but  its  lower  portion, 
even  at  so  remote  a date  as  1290,  was  so  tainted 
with  impurities  that  the  prior  of  the  House  of 
Carmelites  (the  Priory  of  Whitefriars*)  com- 
plained to  the  king  of  the  noxious  exhalations 
arising  from  the  Fleet  river,  which  were  so 
abominable  that  many  of  the  brethren  died  of 
rniasma,  and  its  fetid  odours  overpowered  the 
incense  burned  at  their  altars.  The  Fleet  river 
was  strangely  treated  by  the  civic  autliorities. 
In  1343,  “ for  the  decency  and  cleanliness  of 
the  city,”  a lease  was  granted  to  the  butchers 
in  the  parish  of  St.  Nicholas  Shambles, t 
London,  of  a piece  of  land  in  the  lane  called 
“ SecoUane,”  “near  to  the  water  of  Flete,  for  the 
purpose  there,  in  such  water,  cleansing  the 
entrails  of  beasts.”  In  fourteen  years  after- 
wards, “for  avoiding  the  filthiness  that  is 
increasing  in  the  water,  not  only  of  the  Fleet, 
but  of  the  Thames,  to  the  great  abomination 
and  damage  of  the  people,  J it  was  ordered  that 


• Sae  Builder,  toJ.  iRt.,  p.  7,  “Tha  Priory  of  Wliite- 
friara,"  &c. 

t The  Chureh  of  8t.  Nicholas  ad  Macellum,  or  the 
Shambles  (destroyed  when  Christ  Church  was  made  paro- 
chial), stood  ia  Pentecost-lane,  Newgate-street. 

t In  seven  years  came  the  “ Pestilence,  that  so  wasted 
andspoyled  the  people,  that  scarce  the  tenth  persons  of 
all  sorts  were  left  alive,"— Stow's  “Annals.” 
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into  these  rivers,  “and  if  any  one  shall  be  found 
doinn  to  the  contrary  thereof,  let  huii  hat  e the 
prison  for  his  body.”  Of  Storv’s  “great  tvater 
railed  Oldbourne,”  little  is  known  hg’ond  what 
he  himself  has  told : “Oldbourne  or  HiUboiirne, 
breaking  out  about  the  phice  where  the  bars 
do  stand,  ran  down  the  whole  street  to  Old- 
bourne bridge  and  into  ‘ho 

TurninUl  brook.”  There  is  but  little  doubt 
that  the  Langbourne  flowed  only  in  imagination 
from  its  fountain-head  in  1 enchurdi-street 
across  Gracechiiioh  - street,  down  Lombard- 
street  to  the  west  end  of  St.  Mary  s W oolnoth 
and  so  on  to  the  Thames ; the  greater  portion  of 
this  journey  would  have  been  uphill.  E^iiya- 
tion.5  in  the  Hue  of  its  supposed  channel  hate 
proved  that  no  such  stream  ever  ran  such  an 
raratic  course ; on  the  contrary,  that  Lombard- 
street  was  the  most  crowded  district  of  Roman 
London,  and  that  neither  bridge  nor  aqueduct 
was  there  to  testify  of  any  running  water 
There  is  strong  evidence  to  show  that  at  an 
early  period  a watercourse  ran  along  the  present 
Le  of  Cheapside,  and  tell  into  the  alhbrook 
at  Bucklersbury.  To  quote  Slaitland  s His- 
tory of  London,”  “ At  Bread-street  corner,  the 
nortlr.eastend,’in  l.oDo,  0"“  Thomas  Toin^m- 

son,  causing  in  the  High-street  of  Cheap  a 
vaidt  to  be  digged  and  made,  there  was  foimd 
at  15  ft.  deep  a fair  pavement  like  that  above 
oround,  and  at  the  further  end  at  the  ehannel 
[kennel]  was  found  a tree  sawed  mto  hie 
steps,  wdiich  was  to  step  <>';«  some  brock 
running  out  of  the  west  towards  allbrook. 

Of  St.  Clement’s  well,  Clerkenwelh  _and 
Holywell,  mentioned  by  Fitzstephen  in  11  ' ]_(■)) 
only  the  memory  remains.  Seymour,  m 1 i.H, 
says  that  in  Cleinent’s-lane,  rnnning  north 
from  the  Strand,  was  to  be  seen  Clements 
Pump  or  Well.”  In  1800  a pump  erected  on 
the  east  side  of  Ray  - street,  Uerkenwell, 
represented  the  famous  “Clerken  M ell  which 
a few  years  ago,  finally  disappeared.  ih( 
holy  well  or  fountain,  which,  together  with  a 
part  of  the  moor,  were  given,  previously  to  the 
year  1127,  to  some  religious  women  by  Robert 
FitzGeban,  canon  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  will 
be  vainly  sought  for 

ditch.  Of  the  Skinners’  Well,  where,  n 13J0 
the  clerks  of  the  parish  churches  and  divers  of 
the  clerks  of  London  performed,  for  the  delecta- 
tion of  Richard  II.,  a sacred  play,  which  lasted 
three  days,  not  a vestige  remains  ; even  its 
whereabouts  is  unknown.  And  a similar  fate 
has  befallen  the  others  mentioned  by 
Fac’s  Well,  Tode  Well,  Loder’s  Well,  and  Rad 
Well  whose  overflow  waters  were  discharged 
into  the  Fleet  River,-”  the  River  of  Weis. 

Tliere  were  several  pools  from  which  supplies 
of  water  could  be  drawn  by  the  citizens  The 
two  principal  were  the  pool  in  Cnpplegate, 
near  the  Church  of  St.  Giles,  into  which,  m 
1244  Ana  of  Lodbury  (Lothbiiry)  fell  and  was 
drowned.  After  this  fatal  accident  the  pool 
was  filled  up,  but  the  spring  wa-s  preserved  and 
enclosed  with  stone  by  the  executors  of  the 
ever-famous  Richard  Whittington ; the  other 
was  the  Horse  Pool  in  Smithfield,  the  locality 
of  wliich  is  now  marked  by  the  enclosed  orna- 
mental ground  on  the  south  side  of  the  Central 
Meat  ISIarket.  Both  of  these  watering-places 
exist  only  in  books  and  records. 

Over  and  above  these  sources  of  supply, 
manv  of  the  citizens  had  “ fountains-  or  wells 
in  their  curtilages  or  court-y^ds  and  in  their 
gardens.  By  fte  Assize  of  Fitz  Alwayne, 
London’s  first  Mayor,  when  the  houses  m the 
City  were  constructed  entirely  of  nooi  it  was 
enacted,  tor  the  prevention  of  fire,  that  during 
the  hot  months  a barrel  or  large  earthen  ves-el 
full  of  water  should  be  kept  in  front  of  each 
house,  unless  the  house  should  happen  to  have 
a fountain  of  its  own.  These  fountains 
sometimas  sprang  up  inopportunely.  In  the 
time  of  Stow  both  sides  of  the  street  called 
High  Holborn  HUl,  and  the  grounds  that  lay 
between  it  and  the  Thames,  “ obounded  ^th 
springs  that  it  was  with  great  difficulty  they 
could  he  prevented  from  flooding  the  houses.  ^ 
The  story  of  the  Great  Condmt  LLepe 
is  the  story  of  the  earliest  waterworks  for  the 
supply  of  London’s  citizens.  The  Chronicle 
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Harris  Nicolas,  its  editor,  opines,  up  1-W2, 
records,  under  date  1284,  “Also  in  this  yere 
the  grete  condiiyt  m Chepe  w.as  newe 
begonne  to  maken.”  Robert  Eabyan.  some- 
time Alderman  of  Famngdon  itliout,  w ho 
died  in  1611,  writes  in  his  “ G ironicles  : 

“ And  in  this  year  (1284)  the  Great  Condmt 
standing  against  St.  Thomas  of  Acres,  in 
Chepe,  was  begun  to  be  made.  Stow,  who 
was  born  in  1525,  repeats  a similar  tale  in 
bis  “ Survey  ” “ The  first  cistern  of  lead 

castellated  with  stone  in  the  Citty  of  London 
was  called  the  Great  Conduit  “t  Ghe.ape 
which  was  begun  to  be  bufidai 
the  chroniclers  of  London  City  Stoii  s 

time  to  the  present  have  repeated  the  same 
storv.  The  Great  Conduit  wa.s  erected  nearly 
fifty  years  earlier.  It  the  “ French  Chronicle 
is  the  following  entry:— 'This  year  [1^3) 
came  the  king  and  his  wife  from  the  Holj 
Land  and  were  crowned  at  TA  cstminster  on 
the  Sunday  next  (August  19),  aud  the  conduit 
in  Chepe  ran  all  the  day  with  red  w me  and 
white  wine  (vin  vermail  et  vm  hlmnl)  to  drink 
for  such  as  wished.”  On  Frida;^.  J^^nary  1, 
1278,  the  Chamberlain  and  Shenfis  of  London 
“ were  given  to  understand  that  one  \v  itham 
Le  Pannere,  pelterer  [skinner],  w.as  lying  dead 
in  the  market  of  West  Chepe,  near  the  conduit 
in  the  ward  of  Chepe.”  The  wife  d'afi 

man,  the  two  neighboui-s  who  dwelt  next  to 
him  “also  the  two  neiglibom-s  who  lived 
nearest  to  the  conduit”  were  .attached.  So  is 
it  recorded  in  the  “ Coroner’s  Roll  of  our  Lord 

***Carefui  search  has  been  imable  to  li.v  the 
precise  date  of  the  erection  of  the  Great 
Conduit,  but  it  may  be,  with  much  probability, 
assigned  to  the  middle  °£.  ‘ 

tur[ ; for  in  1230  “ the  River  Fleet,  the  M all- 
brook,  and  many  of  the  bournes  and  wells 
bciim  encroached  on  by  buildings,  and  other- 
wise utterly  decayed,  ““d  ‘[e  »£ 

citizens  mightily  increased.  King  Henrj 
manted  to  the  citizens  and  their  successors,  bj 
Gilbert  Sandford,  liberty  to  lay  a leaden  pipe 
of  6 in.  in  bore  to  convey  water  to 
from  six  fountains  near  the  town  of  Tybournc, 

“ for  the  profit  of  the  City  and  the  good  of  the 
whole  realm  thither  repairing  ; viz.,  for  he 
poor  to  drinh  and  the  rich  to  dress  their  meals. 
This  grant  was  conferred  during  the  m.yoraHy 
of  Andrew  Bokerell,  peperar  (giocer).t  No 
mention  is  made  of  any  other  conduit  untd 
leave  is  given  in  1390  for  the  erection  of  the 
Little  Conduit.  So  it  m,ay  be  presumed  that 
the  Great  Conduit,  as  will  be  shown  m a quo- 
tation to  follow,  was  the  result  of  King 
Henry’s  grant  in  1236.  Among  those  who 
aided' the  undertaking  were  certain  merchants 
of  Amiens,  Nesle,  and  Corbie,  te™s  m 
Picardy  who  being  soiicitous  to  obtain  the 
privilege  of  landing  and  housing  certain  com- 
modities, purchased  the  right  from  ‘[e  “ 

consideration  of  a yearly  payment  of  oO  marks 
and  a donation  of  100!.  towards  the  expense 
of  the  operations.  This  liberality  was  not 
forgotten.  In  1326,  when  all  merchants  froin 
forlign  lands  who  had  been  made  freemen  of 
the  City  had  the  privilege  taken  from  them, 

“ and  the  enrolments  of  the  same  made  m the 
papers  or  rolls  of  the  GnildhaU  excelled,  the 
merchants  of  Amias  [Amiens],  Corbie,  and 
Neele  [were]  excepted.”  . ^ 

Stow  says  that  water  was  introduced  to  the 
Standard  in  Chepe  in  1285,  and  that  the  water 
was  supplied  from  Tyburn  ; but  the  true  story 
is  that  in  1430  John  Wells,  mayor,  grocer, 
caused  the  Stand.-ird  in  Chepe  to  be  mad^ 
with  a small  cistern  of  water,  having  one  cock 
continually  running,  when  the  same  was  not 
locked-t 


» See  Tol.  iRy.jP.  41. 


• The  Eo.pil.l.ol  J'biSSro'nft: 

founded  in  the  reign  i Becket  was  born. 

Gam.-  that  of  St.  Marlm’s-le-Grand,  Curfew.  ,,v 

Italian  descent,  originally  the  • j_  .v.  city 

+ BrolvfthlT  the  earliest  drmtmg-fountam  in  tne 

foraUin.  by  the  vaj.ide,  “lor  the  lelpestos  oI  way- 
faring  men," 


In  1310  William  Hardy  made  oath  before 
the  mayor  and  aldermen  that  he  would,  well 
and  tiustily,  with  the  greatest  diligence,  cause 
the  conduit  in  Chepe  to  be  kept,  so  that  neither 
brewers  nor  fishmongers  should  waste  the 
water,  nor  would  he  sell  the  water  to  any  one 
by  niglit  or  day,  on  peril  of  losing  his  freedom. 

In  spite  of  this  precaution  and  assurance  the 
water  was  wasted,  and  the  grievance  became 
so  excessive  that  three  citizens,  of  Mhom 
William  Hardy  was  one,  were  sworn  at  the 
Guildhall  to  recover  from  the  krewers,  cooks, 
and  fishmongers  certain  sums  of  money  tor  the 
“easement”  they  had  had  from  Uie  water  oi 
the  conduit,  which  moneys  were  to  he 
on  its  repair  and  maintenance.  In  LUO  tnt 
oonidt  Ls  guarded  by  locks,  and  tlie  keys 
entrusted  to  three  citizens,  who  were  elected 
masters  of  the  conduit.  The  masters  must 
have  been  lax  in  duty,  or  the  “wasters  become 
more  hold  or  cunning,  for  but  a tew  yearn  pass 
away  when  the  citizens  .again  complain  that 
they-  cannot  be  served  with  water  as  - 

because  the  brewers  are  at  their  okl  tmks 
amiin,  and  send  their  men  dmly  “d  mghtlj 
to  the  conduit  with  tynes,*and  make  their 
and  their  malt  with  the  water  .Tl"” 
phaint  resulted  in  an  order  being  given  to  the 
keepers  to  retain,  for  the  benefit  of  the  “"i™  > 
all  such  tynes  that  were  brought  to  be  filled 
at  it  Before  many  months  elapsed  the  keepers 
.accounted  for  6!.  6s.  lid.  received  in  quk-rents 
for  tynes  and  tankards  that  had  been  im 
pounded,  and  for  4!.  and  22  pence  ‘“d 
m-ikinw  a clay  wall  about  the  head  of  the 
coiidnft  at  Tybome,  whence  the  water  was 
conveyed  to  St.  James  s-biil,  now  Consti- 
tution hill  ; thence  to  the  Mews,  the  Ltes  S 
Falconry  at  Oluiring  Cross,  and  on  alon“  tlic 
Strand  and  Fleet-street,  over  Ilcet-bndge.t 
and  up  Ludgate-hill  and  Paternoster-row  to 
Chepe.  Who  shall  keep  watch  over  the- 
watdiers!  Only  a week  P“-f  ® "£‘"  .*  A- 
rendering  of  these  accounts,  when  Richard  ot 
Ghent,  ?ne  of  the  keepers,  is  summoned  to 
answer  the  commonalty,  because  that,  m ren- 
dering his  accounts  in  the  Cbamher  of  the 
Guildhall,  he  made  many  concealments^  ot 
goods  and  things  belonging  to  the  conduit, 
such  as  lead,  &C.1  He  is  fined  ten  marks,  tin- 
money  to  go  for  the  upliolding  ot  the  condmt. 
In  five  days  after  his  tria  by  jury  f d Tcidict. 
he  brings  back  the  lead,  which  is  valued  at  49s 
and  the  appraiser  receives  23s.  9d.  for  moneys 
which  he  affirms  on  oath  he  has  expended  on 
tlie  conduit.  , . . 

Ko  wonder  that  witli  siicb  mismanagement 
the  water-supply  should  become  a source  ot  , 
chronic  complaint.  In  1345  the  brewers  an  I 
othera  are  at  their  nelarious  work  again,  and 
aoain  the  citizens  complain,  throii^gh  tin  i 
Common  Serjeant,  “that  wherea-s  o/  o!d  a | 
certain  conduit  was  built  in  the  midst  of  t o 
City  ot  London  so  that  the  rich  and  rniddlm 
persons  might  have  mater  for  preparing  tlmr 
food  and  the  poor  for  their  drink,  the  kreners, 
&c  ” The  words  in  italics  are  quoted  from  thei 
grant  ot  Henry  HI.  in  1236,  and  are  applied 

to  the  Great  Conduit.  The  expression  whereas 
of  old”  must  refer  to  .a  date  antecedent  ta 
1285.  The  mayor  and  has  brethren  of  t 
Corporation  are  determined  to  put  <1™“ 
crvmg  evil,  and  resolve  that  if  any  one  hei-eaftei- 
presume  to  make  ale  or  malt  with  the  precion. 
water  he  shall  forfeit  his  tankard  or  tyne,  ano 
pay  a fine  ot  40d.  ; for  the  second  oflence  th 
saie  forfeit,  and  a fine  of  half  a mark  , th 
same  forfeit  tor  third  offence,  a fine  of  10^. 
and,  furthermore,  to  be  committed  to  priso. 
at  the  discretion  ot  the  mayor 

It  would  appear . that  in  13-18-« 
arrangements  had  been  entered  into  with  suoi 
persoS  as  used'  the  water  of  the  conduit  6 
other  purposes  than  those  laid  down  m tl 
.Royal^GrLt;  for  in  1350,  on  the  Tlmtsd,- 
after  the  Feast  of  St.  Martin  (rent-day), 
masters  acknowledge  having  received  tor  t 
use  ot  the  conduit,— from  Cecily  Foune  for  1 


. "Open  tub.,  toiainBabont  f™!; " f ™ 
commonly  borne  by  a atang  LpoW  between  two  LI, 

in  J.  W.  4,ch 

" of  1 Wto  o'l  leml,-184  owt.,-w..  8 mn 

“s  TbCtoe.  lepeeeent,  rn-peetiiely,  25  ICe..  51.,  .. 
7 1.  lOs.  in  modem  English  money. 
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years,  11s.  8d.  ; Thomas  Beater,  two  years, 
11s.  Sd.  ; Roger,  the  brewer,  at  the  Maiden  in 
the  Hoop  (one  year  empty),  6s.  8d.  ; John 
Goby  in  the  Poultry,  one  year,  6s.  8d. ; Roger 
at  the  Brook  (Walibrook),  for  the  first  year, 
6s.  8d.  ; Dame  Cecily,  WrastlyingvTorthe,  for 
one  year,  5s.,  &c.  Among  the  defaulters  for 
this  year, — in  the  Poultry,  John  Goby  ; in 
Chepe,  Roger  at  the  Brook  : the  assessments 
varying  from  5s.  to  6s.  8d.  To  this  list  of 
assessments  is  subjoined  a return  of  the  money, 
111.  15s.  4d.,  received  from  tankards  of  persons 
who  are  unknown  (?),  and  of  the  expenses  for 
repairing  the  fountain-head  when  it  was 
slandered  for  poison  (esclandre  de  poyson). 
This  return  is  interesting  on  account  of  the 
information  it  affords  concerning  wages  at  the 
time.  For  bringing  the  pipe  of  the  conduit 
into  the  mews,  three  men  M-orking  for  three 
days,  each  man  8d.  per  day,  6s.  ; for  ale 
given  to  them,  6d.  . . For  mending  and 

•covering  tlie  pipe  at  the  fountain-head  in  the 
high  road,  four  men  for  two  days,  each  man 
<3d.,  4s.  ; paid  them  4d.  each  day  for  drink,  8cl. 
The  sums  allowed  for  drink-money  seem  ex- 
cessive, as  the  best  ale  wa.s  sold  for  Ud.,  and 
the  small  ale  for  Id.  per  gallon.  “ For  hire  of 
a man  and  his  cart  for  two  days,  at  2s.  per  day, 
4s.”  Much  employment  seems  to  have  been 
had  for  carts  in  those  days ; indeed,  so  im- 
portant were  they  that  they  were  legislated  for 
in  an  Act  of  Edward  I.,  whereby  to  prevent 
streets  and  roads  being  unnecessarily  cut  up 
by  carts,  it  was  ordered  that  no  cart  serving 
the  City  with  wood,  sand,  or  stone,  should  be 
shod  with  iron, — that  is,  have  iron  strakes  or 
rims  on  the  wheels.  The  water  sujiplied  to 
the  citizens  from  the  Thames  was  carted  at 
certain  specified  rates.  For  a cart  carrying 
water  from  Dowgate  or  Castle  Baynard  to 
Chepe,  l4d.  ; if  beyond,  2d.  ; if  not  so  far, 
l|d.,  and,  well  worthy  of  remark,  all  carts 
when  unloaded  were,  for  the  safety  of  the 
public,  to  be  driven  no  faster  through  the  City 
than  when  laden.  In  the  same  reign  it  was 
proclaimed  “ that  the  gallon  of  conduit-water 
weighs  ten  pounds  four  shillings  by  the 
ordinary  weight,  and  the  gallon  of  Thames 
water  ten  pounds  sixteen  pence  by  the  same 
weight.”* 

As  the  years  went  on  the  misdoings  of  the 
brewers  and  others  increased,  until  they 
reached  a climax.  In  1415  complaint  is  made 
to  the  authorities  that  the  brewers  next  to  the 
Great  Conduit  in  Chepe,  and  others,  have 
rented  tlie  fountains,  and  the  great  upper  pipe  of 
the  conduit,  and  are  drawing  water  for  their 
brewing  out  of  the  small  pipes  b«low.  The 
“ renders  ” are  ordered  not  to  draw  from  the 
same  pipes  under  a penalty  of  6s.  8d.  for  each 
offence.  In  404  a fine  of  a pound  of  gold  was 
imposed  for  every  ounce  of  water  taken  away 
surreptitiously  from  the  public  fountains  of 
Constantinople. 

Pipes  were  as  liable  to  burst  then  as  now. 
In  1388  the  good  men  of  the  neighbourliood  of 
Fleet-street  complained  to  the  City  authorities 
that  very  many  losses  and  gi’ievances  had 
oftentime.s  befallen  them  through  inundations 
from  “the  London  acqueduct,”  the  name 
given  to  the  pipes  which  conducted  the  water ' 
from  Tyburn  to  the  Great  Conduit,  and  further 
stated  that  these  inundations  rotted  and 
damaged  their  houses  and  cellars  and  the 
party-wallsf  thereof,  as  also  their  goods  and 
wares.  The  good  men  were  granted  the  great 
privilege  of  erecting,  at  their  own  cost,  a pent- 
house (pinnaculura)  over  the  aqueduct,  which 
perhaps  may  have  been  exposed,  for  the  pipes 
were  in  some  places  above  ground,  as  may  be 
seen  by  the  occasional  dLsbursements  of  money 
for  “ mending  and  covering  the  pipe.”  This 
pent-house  was  erected  opposite  the  house  and 
tavern  of  John  Walworth,  vintner,  near  to  the 
hostel  of  the  Bishop  of  Sidi.sbury,  which  stood 
on  the  site  of  the  present  Salisbury-court, 
Fleet-street. 

In  1390  the  substantial  men  of  the  ward  of 
“Fardone”  Within,  and  other  citizens,  intended, 


' The  shilling  of  silver  weighed  three-fifths  of  an  ounce; 
the  silver  penn)*,  thirty-two  grains  of  corn  from  the  middle 
of  the  ear. 

+ By  Fitz  Alwayn’s  Assize,  perhaps  the  earliest  English 
Building  Act ; for  the  prevention  of  fire,  party-wnlls  were 
ordered  to  be  built  of  free-stone,  3 ft.  thick  an.i  16  ft. 
high. 


at  their  own  cost,  to  build  a conduit  near  to  the 
Church  of  St.  Michael  le  Quern  to  be  supplied 
by  the  great  pipe  of  the  conduit  opposite  to 
St.  Thomas  of  Aeon,  and  leave  was  granted  to 
the  reputable  men  so  to  do,  provided  that  the 
work  should  not  be  injurious  to  the  Great  Con- 
duit. In  Wilkinson’s  “London  before  the 
Fire  ” a view  i.s  given  of  the  church  and  “ ye 
lytle  cundit,”  as  they  appeared  in  1585.  In 
this  view  three  pipes  are  represented  coming 
from  Paternoster-row  ; one  enters  the  conduit, 
two  pass  along  Cheapside,  and  of  these,  one 
diverges  to  the  north  opposite  Foster-lane,  and 
one  passes  on  in  the  direction  of  the  Great 
Conduit.  Fourteen  flagons  or  tankards  are 
ranged  in  front  of  the  Little  Conduit. 

The  first  enterprising  Londoner  who  intro- 
duced conduit  water  to  his  premises  was  a 
tradesman  of  Fleet-street.  In  a record  of 
1478,  it  is  mentioned  that  “a  wex-chandler  in 
Flete-strete  had  bi  crafte  perced  a pipe  of  the 
condit  withynne  the  ground,  and  so  conveied 
the  water  into  his  selar  ; wherefore  he  was 
judged  to  ride  through  the  citie  with  a condit 
uppon  his  hedde,”  and  the  City  Crier  was  to 
walk  before  him  pi’oclaiming  his  offence. 

John  Lydgate  wrote  two  long  poems  to  cele- 
brate the  return  of  Henry  V.  from  his  victory 
at  Agincourt  in  1415.  In  one  he  sings  : — 

“ Men  and  women,  for  joye  they  alle 
Of  his  comyn  thei  weren  so  fain, 

That  the  Condyds  both  greto  and  ^malle 
Ran  wyn  ich  one  a.s  y herede  sayn.” 

After  sers’ing  the  City  for  upwards  of  two 
centuries,  the  Great  Conduit  began  to  show 
symptoms  of  decay,  and  was  taken  down  and 
rebuilt  in  1479.  Long  before  this  date  many 
conduits,  fed  from  other  fountain-head.s  than 
the  springs  at  Tyburn,  had  arisen  in  various 
parts  of  the  City  and  suburbs,  but  the  conduit 
“ opposite  to  St.  Thomas  of  Aeon  ” was  still 
the  Great  Conduit.  For  centuries  it  had,  on 
the  occasions  when  the  City  held  high  festival, 
poured  forth  wine,  red  and  white,  for  all  comers 
and  had  listened  to  the  “ noise  of  musick  ” and 
addresses  full  of  loyalty  and  bomba.st,  and  had 
been  “beautified  with  pictures  and  sentences.” 
Its  last  appearance  in  Court  dress  was  in  1662, 
when  King  Charles  entered  London.  On  the 
top  of  the  Great  Conduit  at  the  entrance  of 
Cheap  was  another  fountain,  out  of  which 
issued  both  wine  and  water,  as  in  representa- 
tion of  Temperance,  and  on  the  several  towers 
of  that  conduit  were  eight  figures,”  &c.  So 
writes  John  Ogilby. 

The  Great  Conduit  perished  in  the  Fire. 
Samuel  Rolle  “ cc'mmentcd  and  improved”  on 
the  Burning  of  1666  in  “ OX.  discourses.”  In 
one  of  these  he  speaks  in  tones  of  lament, — 
“Methinks  the  several  conduits  that  were  in 
London  stood  like  so  many  little  (but  strong) 
forts,  to  confront  and  give  check  to  that  great 

enemy.  Fire,  if  any  occasion  should  be 

What  a pity  it  is  to  see  those  breasts  of  London 
(for  so  I may  also  call  them)  almost  dryed 
up.  They  were  lovely  streams  indeed  which 
did  refresh  that  noble  city,  one  of  which  was 
always  at  work  pouring  out  itself  when  the 
rest  lay  still.  As  if  the  Fire  had  been  angr}' 
witli  the  poor  old  tankard-bearers,  both  men 
and  women,  for  propagating  that  element  which 
was  contrary  to  it,  and  carrying  it  upon  their 
shoulders  as  it  were  in  state  and  triumph  ; it 
hath  even  destroyed  their  trade,  and  threatened 
to  make  them  perish  by  lire  who  had  wont  to 
live  by  water.” 

With  tlie  destruction  of  the  Great  Conduit, 
which  was  not  rebuilt  after  the  Fire,  its  stoi-y 
ends. 


The  Association  of  Municipal  and  Sani- 
tary Engineers  and  Siitveyors. — A home 
counties’  district  meeting  will  be  held  at 
Brighton  on  Saturday,  the  15th  inst.,  when, 
after  the  transaction  of  other  business,  the 
following  paper  will  be  discussed, — “ The  Super- 
vision of  Private  Buildingsby  Public  Authority,” 
by  Mr.  Ellice-Clark.  The  following  Paper  will 
be  read  and  discussed: — “Jointing  Sewer 
Pipes,”  by  Mr.  H.  P.  Boulnois,  Borough 
Engineer,  Portsmouth.  The  members  will 
afterwards  proceed  to  view  the  Sea  Defence 
Works  at  Hove  and  Brighton,  now  in  progress  j 
also  the  Brighton  Intercepting  Sewer  Yenti- 
; lating  Furnace. 


STUDENTS’  DESIGNS  AT  THE 
INSTITUTE. 

The  drawings  sent  in  competition  for  the 
Soane  Medallion,  the  Tite  Prize,  and  the 
Institute  Silver  Medal,  which  have  been 
hung  in  the  rooms  of  the  Institute  during 
part  of  this  week,  are,  on  the  whole,  above  the 
average  of  merit.  The  names  of  the  prize- 
winners are  given  categorically  elsewhere.  It 
is  noticeable  that  among  the  eight  who  have 
obtained  recognition,  four  are  provincial  men, 
— a fact  which  seems  to  indicate  that  students 
residing  in  the  provinces  are  not,  after  all,  so 
disadvantagcously  placed  in  comparison  with 
those  in  London,  as  has  sometimes  been 
suggested. 

The  subject  of  the  Soane  Medallion  was  a 
TJieoIogical  College  ; and,  considering  the 
usual  association  of  Gothic  architecture  with 
the  Church,  it  is  not  surprising  that  all  the 
competitors,  except  one,  have  chosen  to  be 
more  or  less  Gothic  in  style.  The  design  by 
Mi  J.  0.  Harris,  which  has  obtained  the  first 
place,  unquestionably  deserves  its  position 
as  far  as  design  and  drawing  are  concerned. 
The  author  has  adopted  a Late  Gothic  style, 
Englisli  in  feeling,  and  suggestive  in  its  general 
features,  especially  in  the  turreted  gateway,  of 
what  Oxford  and  Cambridge  have  led  us  to 
think  of  as  specially  associated  with  collegiate 
architecture.  The  general  perspective  makes 
an  effective  group,  and  is  a fine  drawing  ; the 
tower,  which  is  inevitable  in  all  competition 
design.s,  is  got  in  so  as  to  have  some  relation  of 
proximity  with  the  chapel,  and  consequently  a 
certain  meaning  in  the  design  ; it  is  somewhat 
more  prominent  and  elaborate  than  is  called 
for  in  this  class  of  building,  the  expression  of 
which  should  be  semi-domestic.  The  author 
would  have  done  better  with  his  lil^rary  win- 
dows, which  are  prominent  external  features,  if 
he  had  not  run  them  quite  up  to  the  cornice 
mould  nor  spoiled  their  scale  by  the  big  leaves 
in.  the  spandrels.  The  plan  is  by  no  means 
equal  to  the  design,  and  is,  in  fact,  very  faulty. 
It  is  on  the  continuous  corridor  principle,  sur- 
rounding a quadrangle,  but  the  .siiace  is  merely 
cut  up  into  so  many  rooms  with  no  con- 
sideration of  how  to  make  the  most  of  the 
space.  The  studies  are  mostly  long,  narrow 
rooms,  with  a window  at  one  end,  the  worst 
form  of  room  for  regular  study,  so  far  as  light- 
ing is  concerned  ; the  infirmary  is  jilaced  so  as 
to  command  the  noise  and  draughts  of  two 
corridors,  and  with  a water-closet  opening  out 
of  it,  without  any  intei^'ening  lobby  ; indeed, 
tliese  conveniences  crop  up  everywhere,  in  the 
most  random  and  unprincipled  fashion.  The 
author  has  almost  the  rudiments  of  planning 
to  learn  yet.  The  design  Avhich  receives  a 
medal  of  merit,  by  Mr.  H.  0.  Cresswell,  is  a 
much  better  plan,  and  the  de.sigQ,  though 
somewhat  commonplace  in  detail,  perhaps  owes 
some  of  its  loss  attractive  effect  to  a rather 
heavy  style  of  drawing  and  colouring  ; cer- 
tainly there  is  far  less  artistic  feeling  in  the 
drawing ; a less  capable  hand ; but  the  building 
looks  like  what  it  is  meant  for,  and  the  chapel 
is  successfully  emphasised.  The  designer  of 
“ Marguerite  ” seems  to  have  been  inspired 
by  admiration  for  the  Law  Courts  and 
their  tower,  mingled  with  a hankering  after 
some  of  Mr.  Norman  Shaw’s  detail  ; 
there  is  a certain  force  about  the 

design,  which  is  tinted,  showing  red  brick 
and  stone  dressings  after  the  prevalent  fashion  ; 
the  ponderous  tower  is,  however,  not  only  out  of 
keeping  with  collegiate  feeling,  but  marks 
nothing  on  the  plan  except  the  porter’s  lodge. 
A tower  should  mean  something.  The  plan 
is  arranged  on  the  system  common  in  the 
Cambridge  colleges,  with  a separate  staircase 
to  each  breadth  of  dwellings,  instead  of  con- 
tinuous corridor  communication : an  old- 
fashioned  arrangement  which,  entailing  some 
little  inconvenience  in  moving  about,  unques- 
tionably keeps  a college  quieter,  more 
secluded,  and  more  domestic  in  character 
than  the  corridor  system.  Of  the  others, 
the  one  which  shows  most  sense  of  the  kind 
of  thing  wanted,  as  far  as  architectural  ex- 
pi'ession  is  concerned,  is  “Vera”  (the  names 
of  the  successful  authors  only  are  divulged), 
which  is  a quiet  and  semi-domestic  building 
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that  could  not  be  taken  for  anything  but  a 
college,  not  unpictiiresque  in  grouping,  though 
■weakly  drawn  ; the  plan  is  youthful  and  im- 
possible. “ Ars  longa,  vita  brevis  ” is  a motto 
which  seems  to  put  forward  a pathetic  excuse 
for  the  extraordinary,  and  in  some  places, 
nearly  unintelligible  pen-and-ink  scribble  m 
which  a bird’s-eye  perspective  is_  shown  ; the 
author  would  have  gdadly  done  it  in  a more 
finished  and  intelligible  manner  ; but  “vita 
hrevis,” — life  is  so  short ! “ St.  George  ” shows 
a careful  drawing  of  a heavy  type  of  Gothic  ; 
“Stone”  is  a Classic  building  ably  drawn,  but 
in  very  unrefined  taste,  and  with  ^ absurd 
deficiency  of  window  space  ; “ Detur  digniori,” 
with  nothing  special  in  plan,  may  be  com- 
mended for  a rather  picturesfiue  and  efiectively 
treated  perspective. 

While  the  suggestions  of  the  subject  have 
thus  taken  the  Soane  competitors  mostly  in 
the  direction  of  a kind  of  miniature  Gothic 
revival,  the  Tite  prize,  specially  intended  to 
encourage  the  study  of  “ Italian  architecture, 
has  also  met  with  an  unusually  large  response ; 
a fact  indicating  the  changed  state  of  archi- 
tectural feeling  among  the  rising  generation  of 
architects,  since  it  was  difficult,  some  little 
time  ago,  to  obtain  any  adecpiate  competition 
for  this  prize.  What  was  really  Sir  William 
Tite’s  object  in  the  bequest?  What  did  he 
intend  that  the  competitors  should  aim  at  1 
We  suspect  bis  views  did  not  go  much  further 
than  a consen’’ative  desire  to  fix  the  attention 
of  students  on  the  style  which  was  accepted  in 
his  own  younger  days  as  the  correct  thing,  and 
to  stem  the  tide  of  Gothic  fashion.  It  is  pos- 
sible, however,  to  take  a larger  view  than  this 
of  the  study  of  Italian  architecture  ; to  regard 
it  as  the  opportunity  for  developing  some  of  the 
latent  resources  of  that  school  of  grandiose 
and  stately  building  which  grew  up  when  the 
Itidy  of  the  Renaissance  began  to  fashion  the 
materials  of  old  Rome  into  a new  phase  of 
architecture  expressive  of  the  refined  and 
sumptuous,  though  by  no  means  very  earnest, 
social  and  artistic  spirit  of  that  day.  What  they 
did  with  Roman  materials  vrein  turn  might  strive 
to  do  with  their  materials ; and  however  we  may 
be  fascinated,  and  our  imagination  kindled,  by 
the  romance  and  aspiration  of  the  Gothic  school 
of  architecture,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
school  of  architecture  _c:dled,  for  want  of  a 
better  name,  Italian,  is,  of  all  schools  that 
have  existed,  the  one  specially  expressive  of 
the  feelings  and  tastes  of  a refined  and  cultured 
civilisation ; one  which  keeps  the  balance 
between  intellectual  and  soci.d  claims.  ^ It  is 
not  spiritual  architecture,  certainly ; it  is  not 
even  spirituel ; but  it  is  eminently  the  archi- 
tecture of  reiison  and  refinement.  Somehow 
or  other  the  idea  of  the  “hall  and  staircase  of 
& royal  palace  ” (which  w:\s  the  subject  given  for 
the  Tite  prize)  at  once  suggests  to  most  of  us 
the  idea  of  Classic  columns  and  capitals,  of 
Classic  dignity  and  symmetry,  even  if  the 
style  had  not  been  defined  by  the  conditions 
in  this  case.  Of  the  designs  sent  in  by  the 
students  for  this  very  interesting  and  suggestive 
subject,  in  which  one  may  be  allowed  any 
amount  of  richness  and  costliness  of  treat- 
ment irrespective  of  expense,  two  are  decidedly 
before  all  the  rest  in  execution,  and  one  in 
idea  ; but  that  is  not  the  one  to  which  the 
prize  has  been  given.  We  understand  that 
the  decision  of  the  Council  in  the  matter  has 
been  a good  deal  questioned  already.  It  is 
more  than  a question;  there  is  no  doubt  what- 
ever that  a mistake  has  been  made.  The 
drawings  of  Mr.  Poley,  to  which  the  prize  has 
been  awarded,  are  beautifully  finished  ; the 
perspective  view  of  the  whole,  drawn  carefully 
in  line  with  no  adventitious  aids  of  shading,  is 
an  admirable  specimen  of  clear  clean  drawing. 
But  this  draughtsmanship  is  expended  on  a 
design  of  little  originality,  and  which  would  be 
efibetive  in  execution  from  its  size  and  richness 
of  detail  rather  than  from  any  special  qualities 
of  design  as  a whole.  Mr.  Campbell’s  design, 
to  which  the  medal  of  merit  has  been  awarded, 
is,  on  the  other  hand,  really  an  arrangement  of 
considerable  effectiveness  and  originality  ; it 
is  not  like  any  cortile  staircase,  wfith  columns 
and  a gallery  round  it ; there  is  consider- 
able ingenuity  in  the  arrangement  of 


sweep  of  the  hall  at  the  hack,  with  its  order 
of  Corinthian  columns.  It  might  he  thought 
by  some  that  there  is  more  grandiose  eftect  in 
the  simpler  design  ; hut  it  represents  what  has 
been  done  or  drawn  so  often,  whereas  in  the 
design  placed  second  there  is  real  originality 
of  a very  effective  kind.  We  cannot  under- 
stand the  award  at  all.  Of  the  other  drawings 
for  this  prize  we  cannot  say  much  ; in  the 
grateful  gloom  of  the  “ arbitration  room  ” there 
was  hardlv  light  enough  to  arbitrate  on  the 
drawings  that  were  not  near  the  window  ; we 
noticed  one  entitled  “ Art,”  in  the  Adam  style, 
not  without  effect,  but  giving  the  idea  more  of 
a ball-room  sUurcase,  a kind  of  “A knack’s,” 
than  of  a grand  palatial  entrance  ; and  we  do 
not  suppose  that  Sir  W.  Tite  meant  Adam, 
when  he  spoke  of  the  “ Italian  style.”  He  was 
reverting  to  “ pre- Adamite  ” days.  There  is  a 
cachet  about  the  style  of  the  Adams,  unques- 
tionably ; but  it  is  of  a light  and  frivolous 
order,  compared  with  the  dignity  and  stateli- 
ness of  the  Italian  style  as  it  took  shape  in  the 
home,  the  Florence,  and  the  Venice  of  the 
great  Renaissance  epoch. 

The  measured  drawings  from  existing  build- 
ings, for  the  Institute  Silver  Medal  and  Ten 
Guineas,  are  excellent.  The  first  prize 
has  been  gained  by  Mr.  Anderson  for 
a very  complete  and  highly-finished  set  of 
drawings  of  Elgin  Cathedral  ; the  second  by 
Mr.  A.  W.  Wilson,  for  an  almost  equally  good 
set  from  Walton  Church,  Norfolk,  with  its 
picturesque  tower  standing  apart  at  the 
entrance  to  the  churchyard.  Among  the  un- 
awarded, “Spes”  sends  a good  set  of  draw- 
ings of  St.  Leonard’s,  Middleton,  Lanca.shire, 
a long  low  church,  with  a wooden  upper  stage 
on  its  scjuat  tower  ; the  perspective  sketch  is 
bold  and  effective  in  style.  It  is,  however, 
much  easier  work,  takes  less  out  of  a man 
(and,  consequently,  gives  less  indication  of 
what  is  in  him),  to  do  even  elaborate 
measured  drawings  than  to  produce  an  original 
design  ; and,  except  for  permanent  publica- 
tion, it  is  possible  to  over-rate  the  value  of 
this  patient  elaboration  of  measuring  and 
sketching,  which  is  like  the  eternal  stippling 
in  certain  schools  of  art.  We  would  rather 
have  seen  a good  set  of  competitors  for  the 
Grissell  Medal,  for  which  there  was  no  com- 
petition at  all,  than  for  this  measuring  and 
sketching  work.  We  want  architects  to  be 
builders,  not  mere  draughtsmen  ; and  the 
neglect  of  the  Grissell  Medal,  which  involves 
practical  constructive  work,  as  well  as  the 
decided  superiority  of  drawing  over  plan  in 
the  Soane  competition,  shows  that  the 
tendency  is  not  sufficiently  in  this  direction. 


unfortunate  architect’s  name  to  he  execrated 

for  the  sins  of  other  people.  We  have  never 
been  among  the  admirers  of  the  building  as  a 
whole,  though  appreciating  fully  its  admirable 
points  of  architectural  detail,  in  which  the 
spirit  of  Mediaeval  work  is  so  well  reproduced. 
But  if  the  above  be,  as  we  are  assured,  the 
true  story  in  regard  to  the  fittings,  it  is  at 
least  only  common  justice  to  Mr.  Street,  who 
can  no  longer  defend  himself,  that  the  blame 
should  not  be  laid  on  him  for  a matter  in  which 
his  own  intentions  were  traversed. 


NOTES. 

The  frequent  attacks  upon  the  late  Mr. 
Street’s  great  work  appear  to  bring  up  but  few 
apologists.  There  is,  perhaps,  much  which 
does  not  admit  of  apology  ; hut  it  is  only  fair 
that  he  should  not  be  condemned  in  matters 
wherein  he  was  not  blameworthy.  To  take 
the  court  fittings,  about  which  there  was 
another  grumble  in  Parliament  a few  days 
ago.  Before  designing  these  Mr.  Street 
visited  eveiy  approved  court  in  the  kin^ 
dom,  and  measured  and  sketched  its  fittings, 
taking  evidence  from  those  who  used 
and  approved  them.  Upon  this  informa- 
tion he  based  his  designs,  which  were  sub- 
mitted to  a committee,  including  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  the  Judges,  and  delegates  from 
the  Incorporated  Law  Society.  Whether  they 
understood  the  elaborate  technical  drawings 
laid  before  them  may  be  questioned.  But 
they  were  unanimous  in  condemnation  of  the 
design,  whereupon  two  of  the  courts  were 
fitted  up  experimentally  in  deal  with  seats  and 
desks  arranged  to  suit  the  views  of  the  learned 
committee,  and  the  courts  so  fitted  up  were 
approved  by  them  and  thereupon  copied  in 
wainscot.  No  sooner  were  they  completed 
than  they  were  found  to  be  unsuitable,  and  Mr. 
Street  was  most  unjustly  blamed  for  the  fiasco. 
An  attempt  was  then  made  to  revert  to  Mr. 
Street’s  original  design  ; and  a sort  of  hybrid 
scheme  is  the  result,  — satisfactory  to  no 
one ; and  those  who  are  really  responsible 


The  question  of  cross-river  communicatiovi 
was  before  the  House  of  Commons  on  Wed- 
nesday last,  when,  on  the  second  reading  of 
the  “ Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  (Thames- 
Crossings)  Bill,”  Mr.  Ritchie  moved  that  the 
Bill  be  referred  to  a select  committee,  five  to 
be  nominated  by  the  House  and  four  by  the 
committee  of  selection.  In  the  course  of  a 
discussion,  in  which  the  amendment  was 
supported  by  Mr.  Firth,  Mr.  Raikes,  Mr. 
Bryce,  Sir  C.  Dilke,  and  Sir  R.  Cross,  a very 
general  feeling  seems  to  have  been  indicated 
that  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  M orks  did  not 
sufficiently  represent  all  the  interests  connected 
with  the  subject  to  be  left  without  the  more 
full  and  special  investigation  for  which  such  a 
committee  would  afford  opportunity.  Mr. 
Ritchie  criticised  the  proposal  for  the  subway 
or  tunnel  on  the  ground  that  its  site  was  much 
too  far  west  to  prove  a real  advantage,  and 
that  the  heavy  gradients  of_  approach  would 
prove  a serious  drawback  to  its  usefulness  ; a 
point  on  which  we  have  already  commented  to 
the  same  cftect.  The  amendment,  which  was 
opposed  only  by  Sir  J.  M‘Garel  Hogg  and 
Baron  H.  de  Worms,  was  agreed  to.  There  will 
thus  be  some  likelihood  that  the  conditions  of 
this  important  scheme  will  he  fairly  and  fully 
considered  before  anything  decisive  is  resolved 
upon,  or  any  money  possibly  thrown  away. 
The  scheme  was  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Ritchie  as 
one  for  providing  a tunnel  and  various  ferries 
conjointly.  We  again  urge  that  the  ferries  be 
tried  first. 

If  what  we  hear  be  true,  that  there  is  a 
movement  among  some  members  of  the  pro- 
fession, who  are  dissatisfied  with  the  present 
condition  of  the  Institute  of  Architects  as  their 
representative  body,  to  secede  and  form  a pro- 
fessional  society  of  their  own,  we  can  only  say 
that  such  members  are  meditating  a very  un- 
wise and  what  may  be  called,  in  the  broad 
sense  of  the  word,  a very  unpatriotic  course. 
The  part  of  those  who  complain  of  deficiencies 
in  the  representative  body  at  present  ought  to 
be,  to  come  forward  and  do  their  best  towards 
assisting  to  render  tliatbody  what  they  think  it 
shoulder  might  be.  Any  other  course  is 
suicidal  as  regards  the  practical  and  material 
interests  of  the  architectural  profession.  The 
Institute  possesses  the  respectable  basis  of  a 
Royal  Charter  (a  matter  not  without  its  in- 
fluence on  outside  opinion),  and  a really  very 
well  constituted,  and,  on  the  whole,  well- 
worked  machinery  for  action  in  matters  which 
concern  professional  interests.  What  is  really 
wanted  is  that  it  should  pay  the  same  atten- 
tion to  the  first  provision  of  the  Charter,  that 
it  should  act  “ for  the  advancement  of  the  art 
of  architecture,”  which  it  pays  to  the  considera- 
tion of  material  and  business  interests.  The 
very  people,  members  and  non-members,  who  ■ 
could  do  most  in  furthering  the  former  object, 
stand  apart  with  their  hands  in  their  pockets  ^ 
and  pose  as  mere  critics.  If  they  would  take  ' 
the  less  easy  but  more  useful  and  honourable  - 
roles  of  leaders  and  helpers,  the  Institute  might 
soon  be  in  a position  to  defy  the  sneers  of  ! 
those  who,  sometimes  not  altogether  unjustly,  , 
regard  it  as  a professional  “ Trade-Union.” 


the  stairs,  and  'very  fine  effect  in  the  circular  | for  the  failure  stand  aside  and  allow  the 


According  to  a published  report  by  Mr.  . 
Carpenter  on  the  state  of  Sherborne  _ Abbey  ,j 
tower,  this  erection  is  in  a state  of  disintegra-  -i 
tion  which  will  call  for  very  extensive  repairs,  :,| 
without  loss  of  time.  The  whole  of  the  east  t. 
face  it  is  proposed  to  rebuild  from  the  back  of  t| 
the  relieving-arch  over  the  choir-arch ; and,  ,j 
judging  from  the  appearance  of  the  tower  when  d| 
we  last  saw  it,  no  less  thorough  “restoration”  , 
could  be  effective.  The  Times,  we  observe, 
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innocently  coraplinients  the  architect  on  his 
ingenious  conception”  of  an  iron  girder 
with  springers,  by  which  all  thrust  from 
the  arch  will  be  obviated,  wliich  is 
apparently  regarded  as  a new  invention 
not  before  heard  of.  Messrs.  Warner  have 
recommended  that  when  the  hells  are  re-hung, 
after  the  restoration,  the  great  tenor  bell  given 
by  Wolsey  should  be  omitted  from  the  peal. 
This  would  be  a great  pity,  and  would  take 
from  the  peal  its  almost  unique  character 
among  the  swinging  peals  of  England.  We 
should  have  hoped  that  architect  and  bell- 
founders  between  them  could  have  provided 
for  Wolsey’s  bell  to  swing  in  s.afety. 


From  a communication  sent  to  us  from  the 
Office  of  Works,  too  late  for  publication  last 
week,  we  learned  what  has  already  been  pub- 
lished in  some  of  the  daily  papers,  that  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the  First  Com- 
missioner of  Works,  the  Right  Hon.  W.  H. 
Smith,  M.P.,  Mr.  Philip  C.  Hardwick,  and 
Mr.  Ewan  Christian,  have  been  appointed  by 
the  Government  to  act  as  judges  in  the  com- 
petition for  the  new  Admiralty  and  War  Office. 
The  designs  for  this  competition  were  to  be 
delivered  before  noon  last  Saturday.  We  have 
pleasiire  in  expressing  our  approval  of,  and 
confidence  in,  the  committee  thus  selected,  in 
w'hich  the  profession  of  architecture  is  repre- 
sented by  two  members  thereof  whose  com- 
petency to  form  a fair  judgment  on  the  designs 
.submitted  will  not,  we  think,  be  questioned. 


We  are  glad  to  see  that  an  effort  is  being 
made  to  secure  the  disused  burial-ground  of 
St.  John’s,  Westminster,  as  a recreation-ground 
for  the  inhabitants  of  a very  crowded  neigh- 
bourhood. A faculty  has  been  granted  by  the 
Consistory  Court  for  this  purpose,  and  the 
Duke  of  Westminster  has  contributed  1,0001. 
towards  the  formation  of  the  garden.  In  an 
article  on  “ A Sketch  of  the  Future  of  West- 
minster ” some  years  ago  {Builder^  Sept.  21, 
1878),  we  called  attention  to  the  capabilities 
of  this  wasted  piece  of  ground,  and  suggested 
its  formation  into  a garden.  Perhaps  we  may 
hope  to  see  some  of  the  other  suggestions  con- 
tained in  our  plan  of  that  date  carried  out, 
sooner  or  later. 

It  is  iinderstood  that  a proposition  has 
been  made  that  the  drawings  sent  in  by 
students  for  the  R.I.B.A.  prizes  should  in 
future  be  regarded  as  the  property  of  the 
Institute,  and  the  right  of  publication  be 
denied  to  their  authors.  We  should  hardly 
expect  that  such  a course  would  be  favourable 
to  the  promotion  of  active  competition  among 
the  students  of  the  future,  to  whom  the  pub- 
licity of  their  designs,  when  .successful,  is 
obviously  a matter  of  considerable  interest. 
The  same  policy  of  suppression  was  tried  some 
time  since  in  regard  to  the  papers  read  at  the 
Institute.  One  result  was  that  one  or  two  of 
the  foremost  men  in  their  ranks  declared  their 
intention  of  not  contributing  again  to  the 
Transactions  until  this  bar  to  real  publicity 
was  removed. 

Elsewhere  we  print  the  substance  of  a 
circular  from  the  Science  and  Art  Department 
ill  reference  to  a proposed  exhibition  of  the 
work  of  students  of  the  schools  of  art  in  the 
kingdom  since  1862.  Thu.s  we  shall  have, 
parallel  with  the  Healtli  Exhibition,  which 
will  show  us  how  our  bodies  are  being  cared 
for,  another  exMbition  which  will  afford  a com- 
prehensive means  of  judging  of  the  results  of 
the  art-teaching  of  the  last  twenty-one  years 
as  directed  by  the  Government  schools.  This 
will  be  a matter  of  considerable  interest,  and 
one  which  is  likely  to  give  occasion  to  a good 
deal  of  variety  of  criticism.  If,  as  we  gather, 
rewards  or  prizes  are  to  be  given  in  connexion 
with  this  general  exhibition,  we  hope  the 
Department  will  be  a little  more  reserved  in 
this  inatter  than  they  usually  are  in  their 
annual  distributions,  and  not  destroy  the  value 
and  meaning  of  rewards  for  merit  by  scattering 
them  b ‘oadcast. 


From  a report  in  a Birmingham  paper  it 
appears  that  Mr.  William  Morris  prefaced  the 
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first  of  two  lectures  at  the  Midland  Institute, 
on  “ The  Gothic  Revival,”  by  describing  that 
revival  as  an  attempt  to  break  down  the 
slavery  first  imposed  upon  xis  by  the  Italian 
Renaissance,  and  said  that  any  attack,  however 
feeble  and  from  whatever  side  directed,  to 
break  down  “ such  a monstrous  and  cowardly 
tyranny,”  was  worthy  of  attention  and 
.sympatliy.  If  Mr.  Morris  is  so  one-sided  and 
so  bigoted  as  to  see  no  more  than  this  in 
Renaissance  art,  we  should  hope,  at  least  from 
what  we  remember  of  the  temper  and  percep- 
tionof  the  Birmingham  and  Midland  audiences, 
that  his  hearers  had  common  sense  enough  to 
repudiate  his  convictions.  If  Mr.  Morris  would 
confine  liimself  to  artistic  design,  in  which  he 
has  shown  sucli  exquisite  talent,  and  avoid 
social  and  artistic  criticisms,  he  would  do 
better  for  his  own  repute  than  by  posing  as 
a prophet  and  crying  out  in  deprecation  of 
every  form  of  art  or  society  except  that 
which  happens  to  fall  in  with  his  own 
perceptions. 


We  have  received  a rather  eccentric  circulan 
bearing  the  signature  of  Mr.  A.  H.  Mack- 
murdo,  announcing  the  forthcoming  appear- 
ance of  a new  periodical,  to  be  called  The, 
Century  Guild  Jlobby-horse,  and  to  deal  with 
art  and  letters.  The  new  journal  i.s  not  to  be 
“a  creature  of  commerce,  made  for  a market, 
cried  at  the  corners  ” : 

“Instead  of  padding  and  pilfering  under  the  dis- 
guise of  domino,  to  bring  up  letter-press  to  requisite 
weight  by  the  first  of  each  month,  our  relation  to 
readers  and  writers  allows  us  to  depend  upon  an 
extension  of  timo  for  the  make-weight  of  matter, 
and  upon  gift  of  contribution  for  sincerity  of  con- 
viction.” 

Done  into  English,  this  means,  we  pre- 
sume, that  the  journal  cannot  be  depended 
upon  to  appear  at  any  particular  date,  and 
will  not  pay  its  contributors.  We  should 
really  suggest  to  Mr.  Mackmurdo  that 
one  of  the  qualifications  for  literary  work  is 
the  faculty  of  writing  idiomatic  and  intelli- 
gible English,  and  that  the  definite  article  is 
an  integral  portion  of  the  language.  However, 
as  Sir  Hugh  Evan  says,  “ his  meaning  is 
goot.”  One  of  the  subjects  promised  is  a syn- 
thetic history  of  pictorial  art,  illustrated  by 
the  contents  of  the  National  Gallery. 


In  reference  to  a proposal  to  place  a monu- 
ment to  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bolton  Abbey,  some  gentle- 
men, who  ought  to  know  better,  have  addressed 
an  exceedingly  foolish  letter  to  the  committee 
to  complain  that  the  whole  scenery,  genius  loci, 
and  what  not,  of  the  landscape  would  be  spoiled 
by  such  an  addition.  The  design  for  the  monu- 
ment, by  Mr.  Worthington,  we  have  not  seen, 
but  if  it  is  good  in  itself,  it  will  certainly  not 
spoil  the  landscape.  The  objectors  had  better 
study  the  combinations  of  architecture  and 
landscape  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  Claude 
and  Gaspar  Poussin,  and  learn  a little  more 
about  the  subject  than  they  seem  to  know  at 
present. 


CALCULATING  SCALES. 

We  have  received  a small  pamphlet  on  calcu- 
lating scales  for  ascertaining  at  a glance  the 
proper  thickness  of  retaining  walls,  which  has 
an  interest,  apart  from  its  technical  use,  as 
being  the  work  of  an  Indian  Associate  of  the 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  Lala  Ganga 
Tiam,  formerly  an  engineer  of  the  Public  Works 
Department  in  India,  who  puts  on  the  title-page 
of  his  little  work  the  certificate  from  Slajor 
Alan  Cunningham,  of  the  Royal  Engineers,  and 
late  Professor  of  Applied  Mechanics,  Rankee 
College : — “ Your  scales  are  very  ingenious 
and  very  handy  for  those  who  have  such  work 
to  do.” 

It  is  a remarkable  fact  that  the  great  advance 
which  baa  been  made  within  the  few  past  years 
in  the  use  of  graphic  methods  of  design  has  not 
been  accompanied  by  a corresponding  activity 
in  what  bears  almost  the  same  relation  to  the 
drawing-board  that  dynamical  bears  to  statical 
science,  viz.,  the  construction  and  use  of  sliding 
scales.  We  have  hunted  in  vain  through  not  a 
few  mechanical  books  for  a good  account  of 
either  the  English  or  the  French  slide-rule, 
valuable  as  these  instruments  are  to  those  who 
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are  familiar  with  their  use.  Knight’s  “Practical 
Dictionary  of  Mechanics,”  which  is  a very  reli- 
able book  as  far  as  it  goes,  though  deficient  in 
scientific  information,  simply  says: — “Some 
rules  have  a slide  in  one  leg,”  which  is  not  very 
instructive.  Perry’s  “ Practical  Mechanics,” 
published  last  year,  is  one  of  the  latest  works 
which  has  come  through  our  hands,  in  which 
some  clear  account  of  these  useful  instruments 
ought  to  be  found.  But  Mr.  Perry  merely 
remarks,  in  the  page  to  which  the  word  “slide 
rule  ” in  the  index  refers,  “ how  few  workmen 
know  how  to  divide  or  multiply  numbers,  to 
square  or  extract  roots,  by  means  of  the  slide 
rale  ! How  few  educated  engineers,  even,  are 
able  to  make  nso  of  it ! The  owner  of 
the  instrument  ■ shop  in  which  it  is  sold 
is  seldom  able  to  explain  its  use.  It 
is  known  that  very  complicated  problems 
can  be  worked  out  on  it,  but  it  is  also  known 
that  to  learn  the  working  of  these  would  require 
more  time  than  it  is  worth  while  to  devote  to 
them,  aud,  besides,  they  would  be  readily  for- 
gotten, whereas  it  is  not  sufficiently  well  known 
that  the  really  useful  processes  of  the  slide-rule 
can  be  taught  to  any  man  in  a few  minutes.” 
Here,  unfortunately,  the  subject  is  dropped. 
The  remarks  as  to  a complicated  process  would 
apply  with  about  equal  force  to  the  study  of 
algebra, — if  not  to  that  of  Euclid  himself, — 
who,  by  the  bye,  is  signally  slighted  by  many 
modern  professors.  But  we  look  in  vain  even 
for  the  few  words  that  should  explain  the  “ really 
useful  processes.”  In  Shelton’s  “Mechanics’ 
Guide,”  a book  written  by  a working  man  for 
working  men,  we  find  a chapter  headed  “ instru- 
mental arithmetic,  or  utility  of  the  slide  rule,” 
which  gives  rules  and  examples  for  multiplica- 
tion, division,  rule  of  three,  involution  and 
evolution  by  the  English  slide-rule,  but  which 
makes  no  attempt  to  explain  the  theoiy  of  the 
instrument.  The  French  slide-rule,  of  which 
we  have  one  signed  Gravet  Lenoir,  1-4,  Rue 
Cassette,  Paris,  is  a very  elegant  iuatrument,  in 
which  the  divisions  are  set  out  on  the  principle 
of  a logarithmic  curve,  aud  on  the  back  of  which 
is  a series  of  very  useful  equivalents.  There  is, 
we  believe,  an  explanatory  treatise,  but  we  have 
it  not  at  hand.  A sort  of  hybrid  between  the 
scale  proper,  or  such  an  old  friend  as  the  2-foot 
rule,  and  a slide-rule,  is  the  ingenious  scale  of 
Gunter,  genei'ally  used  for  plotting  the  chains 
and  links  of  the  land  surveyor.  In  this,  as  is 
well  known,  great  accuracy  of  measurement  is 
attainable  with  few  vertical  lines,  by  the  intro- 
duction of  sloping  lines,  aud  of  the  method  of 
taking  the  distance  by  dividers  from  the  part 
of  the  scale  that  gives  the  nearest  indication  of 
the  length  sought. 

We  may  note,  as  essentially  of  the  same  class 
of  appliances  as  the  scale  of  which  we  now 
speak,  the  diagi*ams  given  by  Mr.  Jackson,  in 
bis  translation  of  Kutter’s  work  on  the  discharge 
of  rivers  and  canals,  for  obtaining  the  value  of 
any  one  of  the  four  quantities  used  in  such  cal- 
culations when  the  other  three  are  given.  In 
this  the  elements  are  so  arranged  on  paper 
that  by  laying  a straight-edge  from  point  to 
point  the  required  answer  will  be  found.  This, 
it  will  be  seen,  is  an  approach  to  a calculating- 
scale. 

The  object  of  the  calculating-scale  mentioned 
at  the  head  of  the  present  notice  is  to  arrive 
readily  at  the  proper  thickness  of  retaining 
walls  by  simple  inspection.  The  author  premises 
that  a retaining  wall  has  to  be  designed  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  stability,  safety,  and 
adequate  foundation.  That  is  to  say,  it  must 
be  of  sufficient  weight  not  to  heel  over,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  resultant  pressure  must  not 
fall  outside  the  base ; the  greatest  force  of 
pressure  must  not  approach  the  crushing 
strength  of  the  materials  used,  with  a proper 
allowance  for  margin,  and  the  pressure  on  the 
foundation  must  not  exceed  the  resisting  capacity 
of  the  area  of  the  same.  As  to  the  last,  a wide 
experience  and  a careful  observation  of  each 
case  when  the  wall  has  to  be  erected  is  required, 
aud  we  have  very  strong  doubts  how  far  the 
work  of  the  engineer  in  this  respect  can  be 
facilitated  by  any  mechanical  calculator.  As  to 
the  other  points,  the  opinion  of  Major  Cunning- 
ham as  to  the  utility  of  the  scales  w'ill  have 
great  weight  with  those  who  are  aware  of  the 
claims  of  that  officer  to  be  regarded  as  an 
authority  on  the  subject.  Major  Cunningham’s 
hydraulic  experiments  are  among  the  most 
careful  and  detailed  of  any  to  be  found  in  the 
English  language.  For  the  mode  in  which  the 
scale  is  to  be  used,  we  refer  to  the  little  pamphlet, 
which  is  published  by  E.  Tann,  75,  Chanceiy- 
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lane.  The  author  has  not  given  any  account 
of  the  principle  on  which  the  scale  has  been 
conatrncted,  although  he  gives  a drawing  of  one 
of  these  implements,  as  well  as  rules  for  its  use. 
He  also  gives  comparative  examples  of  reaolts 
obtained  by  the  scale,  and  of  those  arrived  at 
by  accepted  formulce,  which  are  closely  accor- 
dant. The  work  is  worthy  of  the  serious  atten- 
tion of  engineers  and  architects. 

A second  scale  is  prepared,  by  the  same  engi- 
neer, for  calculating  the  scantlings  of  beams  and 
joists,  and  the  strains  on  trusses.  We  are  also 
promised  scales  for  strains  on  girders,' — whether 
plate,  flanged,  latticed,  or  of  any  other  shape, — 
by  wliich  the  bending  and  shearing  strains  at 
any  point  are  to  be  found  at  a glance.  We  can 
only  repeat  that  the  advance  in  graphical 
methods  of  design  is  such  as  not  only  to  facili- 
tate, but  even  to  demand,  a great  development 
in  the  construction  of  various  forms  of  slide- 
rule,  and  that  Lala  Ganga  Earn  has  the  credit 
of  having  been  among  the  first  to  give  a 
practical  answer  to  this  new  demand  on  the 
ingenuity  of  the  engineer. 


MR.  POTNTBR,  R.A.,  ON  EGYPTIAN 
SCULPTURE.* 


I HAVE  been  invited  to  lecture  to  you  on 
Sculpture, — an  art  of  which  I have  no  practical 
knowledge ; it  is  therefore  with  the  greatest 
diffidence  that  I address  you,  for  two  reasons  i 
first,  becauso,  having  no  practical  knowledge  of 
the  art,  I can  be  of  no  use  to  those  students 
who  come  here  to  study  in  the  modelling  school ; 

1 can  give  you  no  hints  as  to  methods  of  pro- 
cedure from  my  own  experience  ; and  secondly, 
because,  not  being  able  to  lecture  to  you  from 
this  point  of  view,  I am  obliged  to  fall  back  on 
the  literary  and  historical  side  of  the  subject, 
in  which  again  there  are  many  who  are  far 
more  competent  to  give  you  trustworthy  in 
formation  than  myself. 

You  have  just  had  the  inestimable  advantage 
of  two  lectures  from  Mr.  Newton,  lectures 
at  which  you  may  be  sure  I was  present,  and 
to  which  I listened  with  the  greatest  attention. 
Had  I known,  when  the  honour  of  giving  these 
lectures  was  proposed  to  me,  that  Mr.  Newton 
had  already  been  persuaded  to  enlighten  yon 
from  the  vast  stores  of  bis  learning  and  expe- 
rience, I should  have  thought  twice  about 
undertaking  a similar  task,  for  in  a subject  like 
that  of  the  history  of  antique  art,  on  which  I 
intend  to  address  you,  it  is  only  with  the  crumbs 
of  information  picked  up  from  the  results  of 
the  labours  of  those  who,  like  Mr.  Newton,  give 
their  lives  to  the  study,  that  I can  venture  to 
come  before  you.  Where  the  field  of  research 
is  so  large,  and  details  are  so  infinite,  the  most 
ordinary  accuracy  is  a matter  of  difficulty.  I 
have  chosen  antique  sculpture  for  my  subject, 
because,  in  the  first  place,  the  art  of  the  Greeks 
is  not  only  in  itself  the  greatest  and  the  most 
complete  which  the  world  has  produced,  but  is 
also  the  base  on  which  all  the  higher  forms  of 
art  are  founded  5 and  also  because  the  absorb 
ing  interest  of  what  was  done  by  the  ancient 
nations  of  the  world  seems,  when  once  the  mind 
has  fully  entered  into  it,  to  preclude  attention, 
for  the  time  at  least,  to  all  other.  To  the  mind 
which  has  taken  in  the  surpassing  perfection  of 
Greek  sculpture,  there  seems  to  be  room  for 
nothing  that  comes  after  it.  Even  the  works 
of  that  great  Florentine  of  the  Renaissance, 
with  all  their  originality,  splendour  of  design 
and  elevation  of  thought  and  style,  seem  then 
to  sink  into  a second  place  ; the  element  of  fresh- 
ness and  exuberance  of  life  which  underlies 
even  the  lighter  forms  of  Greek  art, — the 
element  of  unconsciousness  especially, — is  want- 
ing, and  we  feel  that  we  are  in  the  presence  of 
something  sophisticated,  which  is  the  necessary 
result  of  art  having  entered  a second  stage  of 
the  world’s  history. 

My  attempt  in  the  direction  of  an  historical 
outline  may,  however,  be  the  right  one,  for  a 
lecture  on  sculpture  in  this  place  should  not  be 
for  the  advantage  of  the  students  of  modelling 
only,  but  should  be  for  the  use  of  all,  the  study 
of  typical  works  of  sculpture  being  not  without 
advantage  to  the  student  of  architecture,  while 
to  the  painter  it  is  indispensable,  not  only  for 
the  purpose  for  which  you,  gentlemen,  follow 
the  course  of  study,  too  familiar  to  you,  you 
may  think,  under  the  name  of  “ Drawing  from 
the  Antique”  3 but  for  the  purpose  of  improving 
and  simplifying  style,  especially  in  the  higher 
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forms  of  decorative  design,  the  study  of  sculp- 
ture is  of  the  very  highest  importance.  It  is, 
perhaps,  the  secret  of  Michelangelo’s  over- 
whelming superiority  in  monumental  painting 
that  he  was  by  profession  a sculptor.  The 
very  ground  on  which  he  excused  himself  (that 
painting  was  not  his  art)  from  undertaking  the 
decoration  of  the  Sistine  Chapel  was  the  basis 
of  his  exceptional  success.  It  was  the  know- 
ledge of  the  conditions  which  are  an  absolute 
necessity  in  sculpture  which  enabled  him  to 
concentrate  his  power  on  those  painted  figures 
which  are  so  vivid  in  their  reality  that  they 
seem  almost  endowed  with  life  and  motion. 

But,  independently  of  this  object,  any  help 
towards  the  understanding  and  appreciation  of 
great  styles  of  art  cannot  but  have  an  inspiriting 
effect  on  the  student,  which,  in  whatever  direc- 
tion in  the  walks  of  art  his  individual  bent  may 
lead  him,  must  necessarily  be  so  much  to  the 
good  in  the  future  practice  of  all;  while  it 
should  have  the  effect  of  leading  some  to  an 
attempt  at  emulating  the  highest  efforts  of 
human  genius.  A proper  appreciation  of  a style 
and  period  of  art  is  very  much  assisted  by  a 
knowledge  of  its  history.  Mr.  Newton  told  you 
how  necessary  it  is  for  the  archajologist  to  keep 
his  mind  constantly  exercised  in  comparing  one 
work  with  another,  and  one  style  with  another, 
that  he  may  have  a clear  idea  of  the  place  it 
should  occupy  in  the  development  of  the 
various  schools  and  styles.  A knowledge  of 
this  kind  cannot  be  without  advantage  to 
the  artist  also.  The  habit  of  comparison 
necessary  process  to  aid  us  in  for- 
mulating OUT  critical  perceptions,  that  is,  in 
increasing  our  faculty  of  judgment  and  our 
sensibility  to  beauty,  which  are,  as  Burke 
says,  “ the  qualities  which  compose  what 
is  called  a taste.”  In  giving  you,  there- 
fore, such  an  outline  of  the  history  of 
antique  sculpture  as  I am  competent  to  do, 

I shall  hope  to  interest  you  sufficiently  to  tempt 
you  to  pursue  the  subject  on  your  own  account. 
Nor  is  the  material  wanting.  In  the  early 
days  of  this  Academy  as  an  institution  there 
were  scarcely  any  works  on  the  subject  to  which 
the  student  could  turn;  such  as  there  were, 
indeed,  were  founded  on  hypotheses  long  ago 
held  to  be  untenable.  Now  every  year  sees  some 
popular  work  published,  accessible  for  reference 
to  every  student,  and  containing  every  year 
more  complete  information  as  investigation  and 
discovery  open  up  fresh  fields  of  knowledge. 
With  such  histories  it  is  not  only  impossible, 
but  unnecessary  for  me  to  compete.  I shall 
attempt,  therefore,  as  I have  said,  to  give  you 
only  an  outline,  and  that  in  a somewhat  discur- 
sive manner,  giving  you  from  time  to  time  the 
result  of  my  own  impressions  as  an  artist,  which 
in  archmological  matters  you  must  take  for 
what  it  is  worth,  and  illustrating  them,  by 
referring  you  whenever  possible  to  the  British 
Museum,  and  to  works  with  which  you  are 
acquainted.  And  here  I may  mention  the  in- 
valuable assistance  which  will  shortly  be  afforded 
to  all  of  you  in  the  Museum  of  Casts  which  will 
before  long  be  opened  at  South  Kensington. 
This  museum  is  due,  in  the  first  place,  to  the 
energy  and  persistence  with  which  Mr.  Walter 
Perry  worried  the  authorities  until  he  obtained 
a grant  of  money  with  which  it  could  be  started, 
— on  a small  scale,  it  is  true,  compared  with 
what  is  done  abroad  in  most  towns  of  import- 
ance, but  still  on  a scale  sufficient  to  put  the 
student  in  possession  of  the  leading  facts  in  the 
history  of  art.  That  the  thing  was  ultimately 
done  is  duo  to  the  enlightened  interest  taken  in 
the  matter  by  Lord  Spencer  when  he  was  Pre- 
sident of  Council,  and  consequently  at  the  head 
of  the  Science  and  Art  Department.  To  the 
casts  in  this  museum  I shall  also,  no  doubt,  have 
ultimately  to  direct  your  attention,  especially  in 
dealing  with  the  earlier  development  of  Greek 
art.  To  this  point  I propose  to  lead  up  by  a 
short  account  of  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  art,  and 
the  ways  in  which  they  may  have  affected  the 
origins  of  Greek  sculpture.  The  times  are, 
doubtless,  very  much  changed  since  those  early 
days  when  Flaxman  delivered  his  lectures 
on  sculpture.  You  have  beard  from  Mr. 
Newton  of  the  vast  and  valuable  discovei-ies 
which  have  been  made  since  that  time.  But 
another  world  has  been  brought  to  light  which 
did  not  come  within  the  scope  of  Mr.  Newton’s 
survey,  a world  of  which  neither  Flaxman  nor 
any  one  else  of  hia  time  suspected  the  existence. 
Nineveh,  although  its  destruction  by  the  Medes 
and  Babylonians  was  not  so  complete  and  final 
as  the  Prophet  Nahnm  and  the  Jews  had 
hoped,  and  as  the  Greeks  believed  it  to 


bo  when  Sardanapalus,  the  last  of  their 
independent  kings,  burned  himself  and  his- 
palace  together, — for  it  subsisted  for  some 
time  after  this  event,  — had  _ yet  so  com- 
pletely perished  in  historical  times,  that  its 
precise  situation  seems  to  have  been  unknown,, 
if  not  to  Herodotus,  at  least  to  the  later 
Classical  authors  ; and  so  it  remained  for  2,300 
years,  until  Botta,  the  French  consul  at  Mosulv 
after  burrowing  in  vain  under  the  village  of 
Koyundjik,  and  finding  nothing  but  fragments 
of  reliefs  and  undecipherable  inscriptions,  made 
one  further  discouraged  attempt  in  the  mound 
at  Khorsabad,  and  plunged  at  once  into  th© 
heart  of  the  most  perfectly  preserved  part  of 
Sargon’s  palace;  the  most  brilliant  discovery,, 
perhaps,  of  modern  times,  which  was  so  bril- 
liantly foDowed  up  to  tbe  great  benefit  of 
onr  museums  by  Mr.,  now  Sir  Henry,  Layard. 
Flaxman  little  suspected  that  under  those 
heaps  of  mud,  rather  than  in  Egypt,  was 
to  be  found  the  origin  of  Greek  art,  or, 
rather,  of  the  form  with  which  Greek  art 
first  invested  itself.  With  Egyptian  art  he 
was,  to  a limited  extent,  acquainted,  and  he 
devoted  one  of  his  lectures  to  the  subject  j 
but  he  was,  like  every  one  else  at  that  time,  in 
complete  confusion  regarding  the  history  and 
dates  of  tbe  works  he  refers  to,  for  the  Egyptian 
writing  was  then  a sealed  book  to  all  the  world  j 
and  it  is  only  since  tbe  deciphering  of  the  hiero- 
glyphs has  enabled  us  to  read  the  inscriptions 
and  the  names  of  the  Egyptian  kings  that  it 
has  been  possible  to  form  a connected  histoi-y 
of  the  country  and  so  of  its  art,  for  the  name  of 
the  reigning  king  was  constantly  affixed  to 
works  of  art,  and  when  this  is  so,  their  relative 
chronological  position,  if  not  the  actual  date, 
can,  in  the  present  state  of  Egyptology,  be 
ascertained  with  approximate,  and  sometimes- 
with  absolute,  accuracy.  You  will  find  that 
Flaxman  ascribes  most  of  their  great  works  to 
“ Sesostris  and  afterwards,”  fixing  the  date  of 
this  king  at  about  1,000  years  before  the 
Christian  era;  and  he  adds  the  curious  remark 
that  the  arts  of  Egypt  and  Greece  were  then  in 
a state  of  progressive  improvement  at  the  same 
time.  Now  Sesostris,  as  I have  no  doubt  you 
are  aware,  is  a legendary  personage  of 
Greek  invention,  or,  rather,  ef  late  Egyptian 
invention  ; for  when  Herodotus  obtained 
hia  information  from  the  priests  at  Memphis, 
the  great  Theban  dynasties  had  been  extinct 
for  nearly  700  years,  and  the  exploits 
of  Sesostris  are  made  up  of  those  of  many 
celebrated  Pharaohs  rolled  _ into  one.  The 
king  with  whom  Sesostris  is  most  identified 
was  Rameses  II.,  or  the  Great,  who  lived  about 
1,350  years  before  the  Christian  era,  and  it  was 
in  the  early  part  of  his  reign,  no  doubt,  that, 
not  only  as  regards  the  magnificence  and  the 
profusion  of  the  works  produced,  but  _ also  as 
regards  elegance  of  proportion,  and,  in  some 
respects,  beauty  of  style,  Egyptian  sculptiue 
reached  its  culminating  point,  from  which 
during  his  reign,  though  production  did  not 
cease,  it  fell  rapidly  in  merit.  But  the  earliest 
existing  work  of  Greek  sculpture,  tbe  Lion  Gate 
of  Mycena?,  is  not  placed  earlier  than  the 
beginning  of  the  eighth  century  B.C.,— 500  ■ 
years  later  than  the  death  of  Rameses;  which 
shows  us  how  wide  of  the  mark  Flaxman  was  ; 
in  making  the  arts  of  Egypt  and  Greece  march  * 
hand-in-hand.  Flaxman,  however,  was  not  the  ; 
man  to  under-estimate  the  great  qualities  of 
the  art  of  the  Egyptians,  and  in  his  measured  I 
language  he  says  that  “-in  Egyptian  sculpture  ; 

shall  find  some  excellent  first  principles  of  i, 
art  ” ; and  it  was  probably  this  perception  which  i 
led  him  to  consider  it  at  least  in  sympathy  with  i 
the  Greek ; for  he  does  not  make  it  dear  r 
whether  he  supposed  Greek  art  to  have  inflj^ 
enced  that  of  Egypt,  or  the  reverse ; and  -i 
another  remark  of  hia,  to  the  effect  that  the  .i 
rudest  works  are  the  earliest,  shows  the  state  .i 
of  criticism  at  that  time,  and  how  readily  q 
people  jumped  to  what  appeared  to  he  a natuial  ji 
conclusion, — a fault  from  which  we  are  not  al*  • 
of  US  free,  even  in  the  present  advanced  state  *.! 
of  critical  methods  of  examination.  For  we  ' 
now  know,  it  may  be  said  with  certainty,  . 
unless,  indeed,  the  most  distinguished  Egyptolo-i] 
gists  are  on  a false  track, — that,  although  there-), 
was  a development  of  ideal  treatment  to-wardsi  j 
elegance  and  symmetry,  to  the  culmination  oxi| 
the  art  in  the  nineteenth  dynasty,  the  sculptors) 
of  the  Old  Empire,— that  is,  of  the  early  third^i 
fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  dynasties,  which  reigned  j 
at  Memphis, — greatly  excelled  that  of  the. 
Theban  in  its  truth  to  nature  and  its  rendering 
of  character,  the  process  being  precisely  thdj| 
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reverse  of  that  which  usually  takes  place  in  the 
course  of  the  artistic  development  of  a nation. 
The  earliest  specimen  of  Egyptian  sculpture 
that  we  know  is  of  a kind  of  which  numerous 
specimens  have  been  found  in  Lower  Egypt, 
and  a woodcut  of  it  is  given  in  Messrs.  Perrot  & 
Chipiez’s  work  on  Egypt,  lately  published, 
referred  to  by  the  President  in  bis  address  to 
the  students  on  the  10th  of  December,  and 
which  is  a mine  of  information  and  illustration. 
And  here  I must  beg  you  to  excuse  me  if  in  the 
course  of  this  lecture  I again  go  over  some  of 
the  ground  covered  by  the  address  of  the  Presi- 
dent. His  discourse  was  on  art  generally,  it  is 
true,  but  so  much  of  the  art  of  the  ancients 
exists  in  the  form  of  sculpture  only,  that  the 
history  of  their  art  and  of  their  sculpture  is 
practically  almost  the  same. 

To  return.  The  specimen  to  which  I am  now 
referring  is  a group  of  a man  and  his  wife, 
evidently  portraits  of  the  occupants  of  the  tomb 
where  they  were  discovered.  They  are  certainly 
not  what  can  be  called  rude  in  execution,  though 
they  are  somewhat  doll-like  in  character;  but  the 
archaism  is  absolutely  different  in  kind  from  the 
archaism  of  Greek  art, which  is  purely  typical,  and 
which  certainly  did  not  begin  with  portraiture. 
This  group  is  supposed  to  be  of  the  third  dynasty, 
and  the  imperfect  character  which  we  see  in  it 
does  not  seem  necessarily  to  be  the  result  of  its 
extreme  antiquity,  but  may  be  due  to  its  being 
the  work  of  an  inferior  artist ; for  another 
group,  which  is  thought  to  be  undoubtedly  of 
the  reign  of  King  Senofem,  the  last  king  of  that 
dynasty,  also  engraved  in  the  book  I have  re- 
ferred to,  is  hardly  inferior  to  the  best  work  of 
the  kind  which  has  been  discovered.  Of  the 
previous  stages  which  the  art  had  gone  through 
before  this  time  when  it  appears  thus  springing 
full-grown  into  existence,  we  know  nothing. 

The  type  of  the  earlier  sculpture  is  generally 
of  this  class, — single  portrait  statues  and  groups, 
— found  in  tombs.  They  are  called  “ doubles,” 
and  are  described  by  M.  Maspero  as  supports  to 
the  soul  of  the  deceased.  Food  was  placed 
before  them,  and  in  some  cases  they  are  found 
accompanied  by  figures  of  their  family  and 
household.  Thus  servants  are  represented 
grinding  flour  or  kneading  the  bread  on  which 
the  “double”  of  the  deceased  was  to  live;  and 
the  scribe  is  also  there,  pen  and  papyrus  in 
hand,  to  register  accounts  for  his  wooden  or 
stone  master,  precisely  as  in  life.  The  tombs 
have  thus  furnished  ua  with  a certain  number 
of  figures  in  action,  an  extreme  rarity  in  Egyptian 
sculpture,  and  never,  I believe,  found  elsewhere 
than  in  these  Old  Empire  tombs.  Smaller 
figures  and  statuettes  have  been  found  in  the 
Theban  tombs  of  the  later  dynasties,  and  these 
seem  to  have  served  the  same  purpose  and  to 
have  represented  the  living  soul  of  the  deceased ; 
in  any  case  they  were  frequently  the  recipients 
of  severe  remonstrances  addressed  to  them  by 
their  survivors  if  affairs  went  wrong  after  their 
death,  in  the  form  of  protests  written  on  slips 
of  papyrus  and  attached  to  the  body  or  the 
pedestal.  Many  of  these  have  been  found. 

The  earliest  statues  are,  as  I have  said,  of 
the  third  dynasty  -.  the  dynasty,  that  is,  which 
preceded  the  dynasty  of  kings  to  whom  we  owe 
the  Great  Pyramids ; and  they  are  found  in  the 
tombs  which  abound  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
these  and  the  numerous  other  pyramids  in 
Lower  Egypt  at  the  bead  of  the  Nile  Delta. 
The  period  of  the  third  dynasty  has  been  fixed 
approximately  by  Brugsch  at  from  3966  to  3766 
before  the  Christian  era.  I do  not  know  how 
far  this  view  is  generally  accepted;  but  the 
opinion  of  certain  English  Egyptologists  that  the 
Memphian  dynasties  have  no  claim  to  greater 
antiquity  than  the  Theban,  and  that,  in  fact, 
they  were  contemporaneous,  is,  I believe,  now 
entirely  discredited  ; it  arose  probably  from  the 
desire  to  make  Egyptian  history  fit  in  with  the 
dates  assigned  by  theologians  to  the  events  of 
the  Old  Testament.  Looking  at  the  evidence 
supplied  by  the  art  alone,  it  would  seem  im- 
possible that  two  important  and  flourishing 
kingdoms,  of  the  same  race  of  people  and  with 
one  language,  could  exist  for  hundreds  of  years 
in  immediate  proximity  to  each  other,  not  only 
with  no  natural  frontier  between  them,  but 
with  the  great  highway  of  the  Nile  connecting 
them  ; and  that  thus,  existing  side  by  side,  they 
should  practise  methods  of  art  and  architecture 
founded  on  totally  different  principles. 

To  return  to  the  portrait-statues.  We  find 
that  they  are  remarkable  for  the  expression  of 
life  and  character.  The  attitudes  are  restricted, 
but  not  so  monotonous  as  in  the  later  Theban 
art  when  it  had  become  more  idealised.  The  J 


heads  especially  are  amazingly  life-like ; with 
regard  to  their  truth  to  nature  and  to  character 
Messrs.  Perrot  and  Chipiez  make  the  same 
observation  which  I myself  made  in  a short 
account  of  Egyptian  art  which  I wrote  three  or 
four  years  ago, — that  they  recall  those  remark- 
able Florentine  busts  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
of  which  you  may  see  such  admirable  specimens 
in  the  South  Kensington  Museum.  The  limbs 
of  these  early  figures  also  are  much  more 
studied  from  nature,  and  much  truer  to 
individual  character  than  those  of  the  later 
school ; besides  that  the  desire  to  make  a por- 
trait would  lead  the  sculptor  to  render  natural 
forms  as  closely  as  he  could,  a reason  for  this 
superiority  may  be  found  in  the  materials 
which  were  generally  employed ; wood  and  soft 
limestone  would  leave  the  sculptor  more 
free  to  give  expression  to  individual  form,  than 
the  terribly  intractable  materials  which  were 
commonly  used  later  on.  The  colossal  size  of 
the  Theban  statues  would  also,  for  reasons 
which  I shall  refer  to  presently,  stand  in  the 
way  of  a faithful,  or  rather  of  an  individual  and 
realistic  treatment.  The  tomb  statues  are  always 
painted,  and  the  most  carefully  finished  have 
the  eyes  inserted  in  crystal  and  dark  stone,  the 
white  being  made  of  ivory  or  enamel,  and  the 
eyelashes  attached  in  bronze;  giving  an  appear- 
ance BO  life-like,  even  after  an  interval  of  from 
5,000  to  6,000  years,  that  on  a tomb  contain- 
ing two  statues  thus  realistically  embellished 
being  opened  by  M.  Mariette,  the  Arabs  fled  in 
terror,  throwing  down  their  tools,  under  the 
impression  that  they  were  living  genii,  and  on 
recovering  from  their  fright,  were  only  pre- 
vented by  a revolver  from  breaking  them  to 
pieces.  This  method  of  treating  the  eyes  was 
not  unknown  to  the  Greeks  ; you  may  remem- 
ber that  the  eyes  of  the  chryselephantine 
statue  of  Pallas  Athene  by  Pheidias,  were  simi- 
larly treated ; and  in  the  British  Museum,  at 
the  entrance  to  the  Egyptian  Gallery,  is  a 
bronze  statue  of  Apollo,  which  has  the  eyes  in 
some  white  metal,  the  pupils  being  hollow, 
perhaps  originally  filled  in  with  enamel.  The 
effect  of  course  is  staring,  now  that  the  bronze 
is  black  with  age.  Formerly  it  may  have  been 
of  a light  golden  brown,  and  was  no  doubt  as 
brilliant  in  surface  as  the  white  metal  in  the 
eyes.  To  bear  out  tny  remarks  on  the  natural 
treatment  of  the  tomb-statues,  I refer  to 
two  illustrations  from  Messrs.  Perrot  and 
Chipiez’s  book,  one  of  the  architect  Nefer, 
who  built  one  of  the  pyramids,  and  the 
other  of  a famous  statue  in  wood,  christened 
by  the  fellahs,  the  Mayor  of  the  Village ; 
both  are  in  the  Museum  at  Boulak.  You  will 
see  in  this  figure  of  the  architect  a remark- 
able truthfulness  in  the  rendering  of  the 
frame.  There  is  a very  thorough  expression  of 
the  collar-bones,  and  in  the  torso,  although  it  is 
small  in  the  waist, — a characteristic  of  Egyptian 
figures  from  the  earliest  to  the  latest  times, — 
the  play  of  form  due  to  the  structural  anatomy 
under  the  skin  is  fairly  well  expressed,  and  the 
arms  are  remarkable  for  truth  of  treatment.  A 
very  much  injured  headless  statue  of  the  fourth 
dynasty  in  the  British  Museum  will  show  you 
the  same  qualities,  although  the  execution  is 
rougher  than  this  seems  to  be.  The  varieties 
of  position  are  limited,— standing,  or,  rather, 
walking,  for  one  foot  is  invariably  before  the 
other,  sitting,  or  squatting,  with  the  knees  np 
to  the  level  of  the  chin.  These  are  the  usual 
positions ; but  we  find  also  in  the  tombs  of 
the  Old  Empire  a few  figures  with  more  action, 
as  servants  grinding  corn,  kneading  dough, 
scribes  sitting  cross-legged  and  writing,  to 
which  I have  already  alluded,— actionswhich  are 
expressed  with  great  fidelity  to  nature.  Later, 
the  attitudes  in  the  statues,  whether  of  gods, 
or  kings,  or  mortals  of  humbler  rank,  appear  to 
be  strictly  limited  to  the  few  positions  I have 
described,  and  which,  being  very  familiar  to  you, 
need  no  further  description  on  my  part.  I must 
instance  here  a very  beautiful  and  touching 
group,  in  painted  limestone,  in  the  British 
Museum.  It  is  a work  of  the  same  class  as 
those  which  I have  been  describing,  and  repre- 
sents a husband  and  wife,  sitting  side  by  side. 
His  hand  is  held  in  an  affectionate  manner  in 
both  of  hers.  This  group  is  ascribed  ©u  the 
pedestal  to  the  nineteenth  dynasty.  There  is 
no  inscription  by  which  it  can  be  dated,  and  it 
is  not  stated  where  it  was  found ; I presume, 
therefore,  that  it  is  the  style  of  treatment 
which  has  suggested  the  date  given  to  it. 
According  to  Mr.  Sharpe,  who  is,  however, 
frequently  a prejudiced,  and  therefore  not  a ^ 
very  safe  guide,  the  heads  are  of  the  Lower  j 


Egypt  type.  If  it  be  of  the  date  given  to  it, 
it  shows  that  the  practice  of  making  life- 
sized  portrait  groups  for  the  tombs  did  not 
cease  with  the  Old  Empire.  In  any  case  it  is  a 
work  of  the  highest  beauty;  perhaps  the  most 
beautiful  Egyptian  sculpture  in  the  museum. 
The  execution  is  both  highly  finished  and  faith- 
ful to  nature ; the  attitudes,  though  formal,  are 
easy ; the  finish  given  to  the  hair  could  not  be 
surpassed,  and  the  careful  way  in  which  each 
lock  is  tied  at  the  end  seems  to  point  to  its 
being  a wig;  but  the  feet,  above  all,  are  of 
beautiful  workmanship,  and  are  well  worth 
studying, — in  this  differing  from  the  generality 
of  their  works.  The  feet  in  the  Old  Empire 
statues  are  usually  short  and  thick,  and  very 
much  neglected  in  finish;  later  they  are  longer 
and  straighter,  as  in  the  group  I am  describing, 
and  it  may  be  for  this  and  other  reasons  de- 
rived from  the  workmanship  that  the  date  of 
the  nineteenth  dynasty  is  assigned  to  it.  I 
would  draw  your  attention  to  the  perfect  form 
of  the  nails,  and  to  the  distinction  which  is 
moat  delicately  indicated  between  the  male  and 
the  female  foot,  the  former  being  equally 
elegant  in  shape,  but  having  the  tendons 
slightly  more  marked.  The  feet,  of  course,  are 
not  of  the  Greek  type ; they  have  the  long, 
thin  character  of  the  Oriental  foot,  with 
slender,  straight  toes.  Wo  have  in  this  group 
a combination  of  the  qualities  which  we  find 
in  both  periods  of  Egyptian  art;  a strong 
feeling  for  nature,  and  a generalisation  of 
forms,  which  appears  in  this  case  to  arise  from 
the  instinctive  feeling  of  the  ai'tist,  and  not  to 
bo  in  accordance  with  prescription.  The 
drapery  is  treated  also  with  great  delicacy,  and 
in  the  usual  manner,  in  parallel  and  raiating 
lines  of  great  regularity,  but  perfectly  ex- 
pressing the  arrangement  of  the  material. 
And  here  I must  protest  against  the  assumption 
of  Egyptologists  on  two  points, — the  treat- 
ment of  the  hair  and  of  the  drapery.  I do  not 
think  that  it  follows,  from  the  wig-like 
appearance  given  to  the  hair  in  the  statues 
and  reliefs,  that  the  Egyptians  all  wore  wigs? 
that  they  did  wear  them  we  know,  for  they 
have  been  found  in  the  tombs,  and  there  is  one 
in  perfect  condition  in  the  British  Museum,  and 
others,  I believe,  at  Turin.  But  we  find  the 
hair  of  all  classes  represented  in  the  same  wig- 
like manner  everywhere,  and  I have  no  doubt 
that  this  is  merely  the  conventional  manner  of 
treating  the  hair  in  sculpture,  and  that  we  are 
not  bound  to  assume  that  a wig  is  always 
intended.  Again,  it  is  always  assumed  that  the 
regularity  of  the  folds  in  the  drapery  implies 
the  use  of  the  gauffering  machine.  I will  not 
say  that  the  Egyptians  did  not  gauffre  their 
muslin ; what  is  called  a gauffering-machine  has 
been  found  in  a tomb,  and  is  engraved  in 
Wilkinson’s  “ Ancient  Egyptians.”  But  the 
treatment  of  drapery  is  always  the  difficulty 
latest  got  over  in  tho  progress  of  art,  and  we 
find  this  regular  treatment  of  folds  in  all  early 
art;  I believe  these  small  regular  lines,  there- 
fore, to  be  the  means  employed  by  the 
Egyptians  to  express  the  thin  drapery  which 
they  wore,  and  which  has  a tendency  to  go  into 
a number  of  fine  parallel  folds ; just  as  the 
regularity  of  the  zig-zag  edging  in  Arohaie 
Greek  art  is  only  a typical  treatment  of  the 
natural  tendency  which  the  edge  of  drapery  has 
to  take  this  zig-zag  form.* 


THE  FRENCH  DECOBATIVE  ARTS  AND 
A NEW  STONE  SUPPLY. 

The  permanent  Museum  of  Arts  applied  to 
Industry,  held  at  the  Palais  de  I’lndiistrie,  in  the 
Champs  filysees,  Paris,  after  closing  its  doors 
for  a few  weeks,  is  now  reopened.  To  the 
former  exhibits  two  new  sections  have  been 
added.  The  first  is  a room  for  mouldings, 
where  ancient  and  modern  specimens  of  orna- 
mental art  are  collected,  in  such  a manner  as 
to  facilitate  teaching  and  study.  At  present 
the  collection  is  not  very  rich  ; some  fragments 
of  architecture,  some  plaster  casts,  borrowed 
from  various  countries,  are  all  that  can  he  seen. 
The  president  of  the  Association,  M.  Antonin 
Proust,  has,  however,  organised  a workshop, 
where  the  moulding  of  models  is  carried  for- 
ward with  considerable  activity.  There  will 
soon  be  a complete  series  of  specimens  ready, 


• The  remainder  in  our  next.  AVe  btiTe  not  apace  to 
give  this  and  the  succeeding  lecture  immediately,  in  full  as 
deUvcrecl ; but  we  regard  the  lectures  as  of  so  much 
value  and  intcreft  thot  we  propose  to  give  them  entire,  by 
diuding  them  over  four  consecutive  numbers. 
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divided  into  epochs,  to  which  will  be  added 
galvanoplastio  reproductions  of  bronzes  and  art 
works  in  other  precious  metals. 

The  second  room  contains  a large  assortment 
of  marbles,  agates,  and  various  hard  stones,  re- 
cently discovered  in  the  Department  of  the 
Yosges.  The  blocks  are  of  unusual  size,  and  it  is 
considered  that  the  find  will  prove  of  great  ad- 
vantage to  architects,  lapidaries,  and  others.  In 
brilliancy  and  in  delicacy  of  tone  the  stones  are 
also  much  admired,  and  their  size  will  facilitate 
the  production  of  new  and  startling  effects.  The 
Department  of  the  Yosges  has  always  been  re- 
nowned for  its  geological  treasures.  Up  to  the 
close  of  the  sixteenth  century  its  agates  were 
celebrated,  but  no  agate  has  ever  been  obtained 
from  this  district  equal  to  that  which  is  now  on 
view  in  Paris.  It  is  amixture|of  amorphous  and 
crystallised  silica,  disposed  in  irregular  layers, 
on  which  are  implanted  prismatic  crystals  of 
amethysts  of  a most  beautiful  violet.  The 
jspaces  that  are  not  occupied  by  the  violet 
quartz  are  filled  with  red  jasper, — that  is,  sili- 
-cious  clay,  coloured  by  oxide  of  iron. 

The  engineer  of  the  quarries  in  the  Vosges, 
whence  this  splendid  agate  has  been  de- 
jived,  speaks  in  high  terms  of  the  recent  dis- 
coveries, which  are  sufficiently  important  to 
jeduce  considerably  the  price  of  the  ornamental 

• stone  used  for  building  purposes.  The  atone  of 
the  Vosges  is  similar  to  that  which  the  Egyptians 
of  Syene  employed  when  making  obelisks,  and 

■i  8 consequently  called  syenite.  It  is  extracted 
from  mountains  whoso  dome-shaped  summits 
explain  the  term  hallons,  by  which  the  rock  is 
-generally  designated  in  the  country.  The  syenite 
••is  of  a granitoid  texture,  its  crystalline  elements 
.are  solidly  united  by  simple  juxtaposition  and 
not  by  any  cementing  substance.  The  funda- 
mental elements,  a feldspath  or  silica  with  potash 
•and  aluminia,  and  an  amphibole  or  a ferro-mag- 
nesium  silica,  are  thus  intimately  associated.  To 
these  two  constituent  elements  the  quartz  of 
Jhyaline  is  added.  This  quartziforous  syenite 
'is  found  in  very  large  quantities  at  Ternnay, 
where  it  is  generally  extracted  to  make  columns, 
urns,  tables,  &c.,  and  is  known  as  the  syinite 
feuille  morte  on  account  of  its  dead-leaf  colora- 
tion. The  whole  of  the  Servance  mountain  is 
made  of  this  stone,  and  blocks  can  be  cut  out 
measuring  some  7 by  12  yards.  When  polished 
the  effect  is  very  striking.  The  red  syenite  is 

• obtained  in  great  quantities  at  Uaut-du-Theno, 
and  is  composed  of  amphibole  and  orthose  with- 
out the  quartz.  When  polished  these  atones 
give  a brilliant  reflection,  and  are  able  to  resist 
atmospheric  influences.  This  accounts  for  their 
high  value ; but  now  that  a larger  supply  has 
been  found  it  will  be  possible  to  employ  the 
atone  in  many  instances  where  formerly  it  was 
jeserved  only  for  rich  amateurs. 


MK.  G.  AITCHISON,  A.R.A  , ON  COLOURED 
GLASS.* 

So  long  as  this  so-called  white  glass  was 
mainly  as  low  in  tone  as  the  coloured,  only  one 
object  was  attained,  but  it  was  attained  without 
a sacrifice  of  harmony ; directly  the  white  glass 
admitted  the  light  freely  the  whole  window  was 
out  of  tone  and  the  spectator  was  blinded  with 
the  patches  of  light.  The  third  cause  was 
■the  insane  attempt  of  the  glaziers  to  vie  with 
the  painters  when  they  could  already  produce 
more  divine  things.  They  lost  the  reality 
•to  seize  the  shadow ; accuracy  of  form,  round- 
■aess,  shadow,  perspective,  and  aerial  tints, 
80  proper  and  excellent  in  a picture  where 
the  light  is  reflected,  were  absurd  in  a trans- 
parent material  where  the  light  came  through 
the  figures  and  where  the  sun  blurred  or 
destroyed  every  outline ; but  for  all  that  the 
glaziers  came  down  from  their  glory  in  the 
heavens  to  strive  on  earth  with  the  painters, 
and  to  be  ignomiuiously  beaten,  and  until  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century  we  gradually  pass 
from  poetry  to  prose.  A round  or  a cusped 
line  in  the  old  glass  was  a sort  of  note  that  a 
niche  was  meant,  but  afterwards  the  architec- 
ture was  nicely  drawn,  at  first  gilt  aud  coloured, 
but  gradually  it  became  white,  with  the  carving 
only  in  pale  gold,  and  filled  more  than  half  the 
window ; the  figures,  too,  became  better  drawn, 
but  their  white  mantles  filled  the  larger  part  of 
■the  space  left,  the  under-dress,  the  background 
•of  the  niches,  and  the  little  left  of  sky  beyond 
•the  architecture  were  alone  deeply  coloured}  even 
the  flesh  became  at  last  white;  and  this  pre- 

• Continuation  of  a lecture  delivered  at  tho  Royal 
.Academy  on  Monday,  the  25lh  ult.  (See  p.  315,  ante.) 


ponderance  of  white  threw  the  whole  scheme 
of  colour  out  of  tone.  There  were,  of  course, 
clever  fellows  amongst  the  glaziers,  and  the 
velvety  quality  of  the  white,  like  the  texture 
of  a cumulus  cloud,  is  fascinating,  hut  the 
capacity  of  raising  emotion  was  gone. 

In  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  the 
sun  adds  additionalglcry  to  the  windows;  in  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  it  rather  spoils  them, 
though  you  must  understand  that  this  does  not 
apply  to  the  fifteenth  - century  windows  of 
Florence  Cathedral. 

By  some  stroke  of  luck,  Florence  was  to 
raise  again  tho  art  to  something  like  its  pristine 
glory,  aud  yet  the  Tuscans  were  no  colourists. 
Ghiberti  gave  some  designs  for  windows  in  the 
cathedral;  an  Italian  gentleman  had  been 
studying  the  glazier’s  art  at  Lubeck,  and  is 
believed  to  have  been  putting  windows  into 
Holyrood  Palace,  when  he  was  sent  for  to  execute 
these  windows.  lie  established  himself  in 
Florence,  and  executed  these  and  other  win- 
dows in  the  cathedral  designed  by  other  artists, 
those  in  the  chapels  being  the  most  lovely. 
Here,  again,  white  was  banished  ; hut  gold  and 
emerald  were  the  predominating  colours,  instead 
of  crimson  and  azure.  When  the  sunlight 
streams  through  these  windows,  you  ask  your- 
self if  they  are  the  rivers  of  health  that  cure 
all  human  ills,  and  fancy  that  tho  angels  come 
to  bathe  their  wings  in  this  emerald  and  golden 
glory.  Nothing  is  so  beautiful  as  the  windows 
at  Florence  bub  those  at  Chartres. 

I must  not  omit  a notice  of  the  fourteenth- 
century  windows.  The  most  glorious  of  these 
that  I have  seen  are  those  of  the  Chapter-house 
at  York  ■.  subjects  in  patterns  filled  in  between 
with  jewelled  grisaille,  of  so  low  a tone  and  so 
lovely  aud  varied  in  colour,  that  it  vies  in  beauty 
with  the  coloured  glass.  Unfortunately  one 
window  was  destroyed;  it  was  replaced  with 
a modern  one  copied  from  the  old,  but  of  such 
a wretched  quality  of  glass,  that  the  light  ad- 
mitted differs  but  little  in  intensity  from  that 
which  would  come  through  ground  glass,  and 
makes  a painful  blot  in  the  building;  there  are, 
too,  some  finely-coloured  subjects  in  the  aisle 
windows  of  the  nave,  but  sot  in  white  with  clear 
glass  borders  much  too  wide,  and  patched  with 
rubbish,  so  that  tho  windows  look  like  a caliph’s 
coat  that  has  been  worn  by  a beggar;  you  are 
ao  blinded  by  the  sun  coming  through  the  slits, 
holes,  and  patches  that  you  can  scarcely  see  the 
beauty  of  the  original  stuff.  The  large  west 
window  and  the  large  south  window  of  the  first 
transept  of  Canterbury  Cathedral  are  glazed 
with  panels  of  the  old  windows,  some  oblong, 
and  some  of  the  form  of  the  vesica  piscis,  but 
with  puie  white  borders,  and  apparently  white 
tabernacle  work  in  the  tracery  of  the  heads. 
These  have  a very  good,  though  perhaps  a 
curious,  effect : the  white  is  not  the  translucent 
velvety  white,  but  jewelled  white,  and  at  a dis- 
tance the  effect  of  the  windows  is  that  of  white 
jewelled  windows,  with  a slight  introduction  of 
colour, — an  effect  by  no  means  to  be  despised. 
At  Fairford  Church  the  windows  are  of  the  end 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  though  of  unequal 
merit,  contain  many  beautiful  harmonies,  and 
their  drawing  elicited  the  admiration  of  Van 
Dyck,  one  window  on  the  south  side  is  very 
beautiful,  nearly  all  white,  but  the  shading, 
which  is  of  a rich  brown,  gives  towards  evening 
the  effect  of  brown  mother-o' -pearl,  all  the 
figures  have  white  mantles,  and  only  small 
pieces  of  the  coloured  dresses  are  seen, — 
crirason,  claret,  deep  yellow.  There  are  also 
many  beautiful  harmonies  in  the  north  clear- 
story of  the  nave,  but  generally  much  lighter 
in  tone ; hut  windows  of  the  north  side  must 
necessarily  he  more  transparent,  as  they  get  no 
sun. 

There  are  beautiful  and  original  harmonies  in 
some  of  tho  clearstory  windows  of  the  choir  at 
Cologne,  in  the  side  chapel  at  Strasburg,  and  in 
the  transept  at  St.  Maurice,  Angers,  at  Pisa 
Cathedral,  in  St.  Petrouio  at  Bologna,  .Sta. 
MariaNovella  at  Florence,  and  elsewhere. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  windows  I have 
seen  of  the  clear  variety  is  the  one  of  the 
fifteenth  century  by  Yivarini  in  St.  Giovane  e 
Paulo  at  Venice  : the  subject  is  St.  George 
killing  the  dragon.  St.  George  is  in  steel 
armour,  on  a chestnut  horse,  transfixing  the 
green  dragon  in  a green  field,  behind  him  the 
blue  distance,  purple  mountains,  and  blue  sky. 
Signor  Boni  was  kind  enough  to  get  this 
copied  for  me  by  Signor  Alessandri,  as  I could 
not  find  that  it  was  published.* 


* IVe  shall  give  a dramng  of  this  window  shortly. 


In  a choir  at  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Maurice, 
Angers,  there  is  a window  of  the  giant 
St.  Christopher  carrying  the  infant  Jesus  on  his 
shoulders,  and  wading  through  a stream;  the 
sky  is  blue,  and  so  is  tho  water,  and  the  samt 
has  a mantle  of  deeper  blue,  -with  a bit  of  apple 
green  vest  showing  above  it,  and  a crimson 
scarf,  his  face  and  limbs  are  bronzed  with  the 
sun,  his'bair  and  beard  are  tawny,  and  with  his 
staff  of  golden  brown  he  steadies  his  steps; 
the  infant  has  a fair  chubby  face  with  Itahan 
features,  a little  light  golden  curling  hair,  and 
a nimbus,  and  is  dressed  in  black ; the  black 
robe  cuts  against  the  blue  sky,  the  blue  mantle, 
the  bronzed  face,  the  tawny  beard,  and_  also 
against  the  crimson  scarf,  and  altogether  is  one 
of  the  most  striking  and  original  harmonies  I 
have  seen,  although  it  is  clear  and  uniform  m 
tone,  and  consequently  misses  all  the  jewelled 
glow  and  sparkle  of  the  finest  glass. 

Von  Linge’s  enamel  windows  may  be  fine 
when  strong  sunshine  is  on  them,  but  in  ordi- 
nary daylight  they  are  nearly  as  opaque  as  a 

If  you  want  to  see  the  effect  of  churches 
wholly  lighted  by  stained  glass,  go  to  Fam- 
ford  to  Strasburg  Cathedral,  to  St.  Etienne  du 
Mont  at  Paris,  and  thence  to  Florence  and 
Chartres,  and  to  some  of  the  mosques  and 
houses  iu  Egypt.  _ _ j.  i 

As  to  the  application  of  glass,  it  is  needless  to 
say  we  do  not  want  a brilliant  light  in  cathe- 
drals in  churches,  in  the  halls  of  courts  of 
iuBtice,  BO  pathetically  called  by  the  French  the 
halls  of  wasted  footsteps ; in  the  halls  and 
staircases  of  great  public  buildings,  palaces,  and 
private  mansions  ; and  the  size  of  the  windows 
in  such  places  may  be  enlarged  to  make  up  for 
loss  of  light.  In  these,  stained  glass  of  the  most 
splendid  quality  may  be  put,  glass  of  the  quality 
of  the  finest  of  the  tweUth  century  or  of  that  of 
Florence ; but,  of  course,  as  far  as  the  figure 
drawing  and  composition  go,  wo  want  to  have 
the  best  that  can  be  got,  and  I may  here  rem^k 
that  when  this  jewelled  brilliancy  and  depth  of 
colour  is  got,  all  decorative  wall-pamting  must 
be  simple  and  unobtrusive,  and  not  try  to 
vie  with  the  gorgeous  colours  of  the  glass,  but 
leave  spaces  comparatively  plain  for  the  ey®  to 
rest  on.  I never  saw  the  windows  of  the 
Ste.  Chapelle  in  Paris  lighted  by  the  early  morn- 
ing sun,  but  in  ordinary  daylight  the  effect  of 
the  rich  painting  and  gilding  lighted  up  by  the 
still  richer  windows  is  oppressive,  and  we  long 
for  plain  stonework  or  white  windows. 

But  this  quality  of  coloured  glass  is  not  suit- 
able for  living-rooms;  in  these  we  want  hut 
little  deep  or  positive  colour.  If  the  outlook  is 
pleasant  or  necessary,  the  colouring  must  be 
confined  to  window  borders,  and  the  colours 
must  be  sober,  such  that  will  not  dazzle,  fatigue, 
or  annoy  us.  Slight  colour  may  be  successfully 
used  where  a blank  wall  or  an  unpleasant 
prospect  is  to  be  shut  out.  In  picture  galleries 
and  other  places  where  pure  white  light  alone 
is  wanted,  we  must  banish  colour  if  we  cannot 
80  blend  it  as  to  make  pure  white  light ; still, 
there  is  ample  opportunity  for  much  to  be  used, 
if  it  be  but  to  give  a little  interest  and  warmth 
where  half  the  year  the  prospect  is  most  dreary, 
chilling,  and  forlorn.  Nothing  is  prettier  than 
to  turn  a skylight  into  a pergola,  with -s^es  and 
grapes,  or  to  cover  it  with  leaves  of  the  Virginia 
creeper,  or  even  with  some  pleasant  pattern. 
A little  colour  with  much  human  skill  is  mostly 
a pleasant  object.  . , . 

It  is  mainly  owing  to  the  Gothic  revival  that 
stained  glass  has  been  awakened  from  its  long 
sleep,  and  has  spread  itself  to  such  an  amazing 
extent.  Not  only  are  our  churches  and 
cathedrals  being  filled  with  it,  but  it  is  a rare 
occurrence  to  find  a new  building  or  house  or 
any  pretension  without  some  specimen  of 
stained,  painted,  or  enamelled  glass. 

Where  the  avowed  object  of  the  promoters  of 
stained  glass  was  imitation,  we  cannot  blame 
those  who  executed  it  for  producing  imitations. 
The  stereotyped  phrase  o£  one  at  least  of  the 
great  deceased  architects  was : — Whatwomd 
a thirteenth-century  architect  say  of  this  r 
and,  if  it  was  not  the  phrase,  it  was  the  thought 
of  many  other  deceased  architects,  who,  if  less 
able,  were  more  influential.  Though  we  are 
now  beginning  to  deplore  these  forgenes, 
whether  in  stone  or  stained  glass,  we  m^t  bear 
with  what  has  been  done,  at  any  rate  when  it  is 
not  too  abominably  bad,  and  only  hope  that  m 
the  future  the  glass  and  the  stone  may  bear 
the  stamp  of  the  century  in  which  they  are 
fashioned,  that  the  figures  should  at  least  be 
i well  drawn,  and  the  writing  be  that  of  our  own 
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day.  The  present  European  costume  is  so 
ignoble  that  I fear  it  is  beyond  the  power  of 
art  to  fit  it  for  a picture.  To  the  best  of  my 
belief  I hare  never  seen  a modern  imitation  of  a 
twelfth  or  thirteenth  century  window  that  could 
be  mistaken  for  a first-rate  old  one.  The  best 
imitations  I know  are  those  of  the  Ste.  Chapelle, 
and,  possibly,  they  might  be  taken  for  bad 
windows  of  the  time,  though  the  whole  tone  is 
too  uniform.  I do  not  say  this  out  of  any  love 
for  antiquity.  I would,  on  the  contrary,  much 
rather  think  that  the  modem  windows  are  the 
best.  “ The  past  is  nothing,  and  at  last  the 
future  can  be  but  the  past,”  but  we  must  not 
shut  our  eyes  to  facts,  and  we  must  so  use  the 
works  of  the  past  as  to  enable  us  to  excel 
them. 

The  glaziers  tell  us  that  the  glory  of  old  glass 
depends  on  its  age,  the  decay  of  the  glass,  and 
its  being  partly  covered  with  dust,  the  particles 
and  oxides  of  the  metals  and  lichens.  But  hear 
this  from  a glass-maker  : — “Decay,  undoubtedly, 
tends  to  harmonise  the  colours  of  glass,  but 
there  are  specimens  of  ancient  glass  which 
show  no  signs  of  decay,  and  which,  neverthe- 
less, possess  a softness  and  depth  of  colour 
which  have  seldom  been  attained  by  modem 

manufactures The  effect  of  old  glass 

lies  deeper  than  the  surface,  and  depends  upon 
its  chemical  and  physical  nature.  ...  It 
resembles  in  its  physical  nature  horn  rather 
than  glass.  It  is  translucent,  but  neither  ap- 
preciably refracts  nor  disperses  the  rays  of 
light,  merely  sifting  them,  and  suffering  them 
to  pass.”* 

Viollet-le-Duc  also  has  some  remarks  to 
the  point : — “ The  inequality  of  thickness  in  the 
glass  which  renders  it  so  hard  to  fix  in  the  lead 
is  one  of  the  conditions  of  the  harmony  and 
vivacity  of  the  tones  j when  the  pieces  of  glass 
are  flat  and  of  equal  thickness,  the  light  strikes 
all  the  pieces  in  a window  at  the  same  angle, 
and  a uniform  refraction  ensues;  but  when 
these  bits  of  glass  are  full  of  kuobs,  and  unequal 
in  thickness,  they  present  to  the  light  surfaces 
which  are  not  on  the  same  vertical  plane,  from 
which  result  varied  refractions,  adding  pecu- 
liarly to  the  brilliancy  of  the  tones  and  con- 
tributing to  the  harmony;  thus  it  is  that  in 
matters  of  art  the  perfection  of  the  product  is 
often  in  inverse  ratio  to  its  effect.”! 

It  is  only  necessary  to  see  the  best  modem 
imitations  of  twelfth  and  thirteenth  century 
glass  in  the  same  building,  with  fine  old  glass  of 
the  time,  to  be  convinced  that  the  statement  is 
the  result  of  a hallucination ; the  inferiority  is 
too  marked,  the  colours  are  less  rich  and  leas 
deep,  and  consequently  no  amount  of  oblitera- 
tion will  raise  them  to  the  level  of  the  old  glass. 

Still,  no  one  who  has  examined  old  glass  can 
deny  that  it  is  generally  nearly  covered  with 
dirt,  that  its  outer  surface  looks  worm-eaten, 
and  some  of  it  is  often  semi-opaque;  chemical 
changes  have  added  to  its  beauty,  they  have 
changed  white  into  opal,  and  stress  of  wind 
and  gravity  have  bulged  the  surface  into  hills 
and  hollows,  and  so  added  to  its  tones,  and  dirt 
has  contributed  to  its  jewelled  effect. 

The  most  successful  imitation  of  early  four- 
teenth-century glass  I have  seen  is  the  large  north 
window  in  the  transept  at  Durham  by  Messrs. 
Clayton  & Bell,  which  has  the  throb  and  sparkle 
of  old  glass ; but  when  we  come  to  a later 
period,  to  the  velvet  white,  and  to  the  still  more 
beautiful  pale  brown  mother-o’-pearl,  the  imi- 
tations are  excellent. 

The  clergyman  of  a country  parish,  even  if 
he  be  a man  of  taste,  cannot  always  prevent  an 
abominable  stained-glass  window  being  put  up 
by  some  wealthy  parishioner;  but  surely  in 
London,  with  a Royal  Academy  of  Arts  for  an 
umpii-e,  our  public  monuments  should  not  be 
disgraced  by  the  admission  of  abominations, 
about  which  they  are  not  even  consulted, 
though  there  may  not  be  a professed  glass- 
painter  amongst  them. 

The  south  windows  of  the  transept  of  West- 
minster Abbey  might  well  have  been  enlarged 
from  those  in  the  plaster  churches  with  a candle 
in  them  that  are  hawked  about,  and  must  make 
us  a laughing-stock  to  all  people  of  taste.  Are 
they  even  equalled  by  the  modern  stained  glass 
in  Cologne  Cathedral  ? 

As  to  the  prospects  of  stained  glass,  I said 
before  that  its  extension  has  become  vast,  and 
of  the  prose  sort  there  are  beautiful  and  original 
varieties  containing  new  harmonies  of  restrained 
colour,  or,  to  say  the  least,  harmonies  that  are 

- Technoloffical  Handbook,  “ The  Pricciplee  of  Glass- 
malnne,  1883,”  plages  95,  96. 

t Viollet-le-Duc,  ‘‘Diet,  Raisonn^,'’  art,  "Vitrail.” 


new  to  me,  and  even  if  they  have  been  extracted 
from  minor  harmonies  in  old  glass,  we  should 
be  none  the  less  thankful ; to  bring  into  promi- 
nence overlooked  beauties  is  a genius  in  itself. 
I may  point  to  some  of  the  windows  in  the 
eating-rooms  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum; 
graceful  designs  may  be  found  in  the  Holborn 
Restaurant  and  the  First  Avenue  Hotel.  Still 
I must  say  that,  in  comparison  with  the  glorious 
deep-coloured  jewelled  glass,  these  prose  varieties 
are  like  reading  mellifluous  poetry  to  yourself  in 
comparison  with  hearing  divine  music  sung  by  a 
genius.  There  is,  however,  one  development 
that  is  absolutely  new  and  lovely ; three  east 
windows  in  the  aisles  of  Christcharch,  Oxford,  by 
Messrs.  Morris  Marshall,  designed  by  Mr.  Burne 
Jones;  the  upper  tracery  of  one  window  is  filled 
with  sage-green  foliage,  almost  opaque  at  a 
distance,  the  tracery  being  only  marked  out  by 
the  white  edges  of  the  glass,  so  that  our  attention 
is  not  called  away  from  the  main  subjects.  In 
the  lights  are  saints  and  prophets  all  in  white, 
each  one  nearly  filling  the  space  between  the 
mullions,  the  deepest  colour  being  the  flesh  and 
hair,  and  the  whole  of  them  are  crowned  with 
streaky  pink  nimbases ; the  figures  are  walking 
on  yellow  gravel,  and  the  background  is  of 
drapery  in  indigo  and  dull  red  and  semi-opaque ; 
the  other  windows  have  angels,  also  wholly  in 
white,  whose  blue  wings  form  the  background  ; 
below  are  slightly  coloured  subjects  on  a white 
ground.  It  is  something  to  say  that  we  have 
found  an  original  genius  in  stained  glass. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  a rapturous 
admirer  of  stained  glass,  who  never  looks  on 
the  windows  of  Florence  or  Chartres  without 
feeling  that  if  the  dreams  of  youth  could  be 
realised,  instead  of  being  a saint,  a hero,  a poet, 
or  a lawgiver,  he  would  be  a glazier,  to  defend 
the  word;  but  there  seems  to  be  a notion  that 
this  word  has  something  derogatory  in  it.  No 
artist  is  shocked  because  he  is  called  a painter, 
and  it  seems  foolish  when  we  have  the  word 
“quince”  to  call  it  an  “apple  of  Cydonia.” 
The  master  glazier  was  once  as  well  paid,  and 
consequently  as  well  thought  of,  as  the  master 
builder  or  architect,  and  is  probably  very  much 
better  paid  now  than  the  architect.  You  will 
bear  with  my  being  prolix  and  discursive  if  by 
BO  doing  I can  save  htirting  any  man’s  feelings. 

I think  no  painter  hut  Mr.  Dicksee  has  ever 
given  us  a stained  - glass  window,  and  it  is 
curious  if  stained  glass  has  appealed  more  to 
the  poets  than  the  painters,  but  it  may  be  that 
these  have  felt  how  impossible  it  is  to  give  this 
coloured  light.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the 
ordinary  sketches,  drawings,  and  chromo-litho- 
graphs only  give  vague  hints  of  the  colours, 
still  they  are  useful  and  occasionally  interesting. 
Some  wags  have  published  books  of  old  stained 
glass,  where  nothing  is  given  but  the  outlines 
in  black  and  white ; as  colour  is  the  point  in 
stained  glass  we  might  as  well  have  a book  on 
the  Greek  statues  in  which  the  colour  is  given 
without  the  shape. 

The  poets  have  naturally  been  much  struck 
with  the  beauty  of  stained  glass.  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  speak  of  “ storied  windows  richly 
dight,”  or  the  Laureate’s — 

‘‘  And  thunder-music,  rolling,  shake 
The  prophets  blazon’d  on  the  panes.  ” 

In  Memoriam,  canto  86,  stanza  2. 
for  you  all  know  them. 

But  possibly  Keats’s  lines  are  not  so  well 
known : — 

‘‘  And  diamonded  with  panes  of  quaint  device, 

Innumerable  of  stains  and  splendid  dyes, 

As  are  the  tiger-moth’s  deep-damask’d  wings ; 

And  in  the  ’midst,  ’mong  thousand  heraldries, 

And  twilight  saints,  and  dim  emblazonings, 

A shieldeS  scutcheon  blush’d  with  blood  of  queens  and 
kings." — T)ie  JEre  qf  St.  Ac/nes,  stanza  24. 

Painters  are  nothing  if  they  are  not  colourists, 
and  I often  wonder  how  it  is  that  more  of  them 
do  not  turn  glaziers,  when  I think  of  the  delight 
magnificent  stained-glass  windows  can  bestow 
upon  mankind  ; it  is  not  only  that  they  can  give 
us  a feast  of  colour  unattainable  by  other  means, 
but  that  there  is  an  infinite  field  for  Scripture, 
historical  and  portrait  subjects,  that  is  unfor- 
tunately almost  closed  to  any  other  form  of  art, 
in  which  the  noblest  forms,  the  most  subtle 
composition,  and  the  most  original  harmonies 
may  be  indulged  in,  if  they  will  not  forget  that  it 
is  light  they  are  dealing  with,  and  not  a can- 
vas, and  remember  Theophilus’s  remark  that  he 
had  sought  “ by  what  subtlety  of  art  and  variety 
of  colour  a work  maybe  adorned  and  may  not 
exclude  the  light  of  day,  nor  the  rays  of  the 
sun.” 

Painters  do  occasionally  give  cartoons,  even 
coloured  ones,  but  unless  the  painter  is  a 


glazier  too,  the  colour  is  not  much  more  than  a 
hint  that  the  colours  indicated  may  he  tried  to 
see  if  they  will  make  a harmony  in  glass.  The 
cartoon  will  tell  him  neither  how  the  colours 
will  be  mutually  affected  when  the  light  streams 
through  them,  nor  how  the  whole  will  look  50- ft. 
above  the  eye ; much  less  will  it  tell  him  how 
the  window  will  look  in  sunshine.  If  it  takes 
ten  years  to  learn  the  art  of  using  oil-paint,  to- 
use  coloured  glass  will  not  come  by  instinct. 

Although  the  designing  and  making  coloured, 
stained,  and  painted  glass  windows  is  artist’s 
and  not  architect’s  work,  I trust  that  the 
remarks  that  I have  made  to-night  on  this 
splendid  adjunct  to  yonr  buildings  may  not  be 
looked  upon  by  the  architects  as  a useless  waste 
of  their  time. 

If  our  art  should  be  fortunate  enough  to 
attract  to  it  a man  who,  like  your  President, 
shines  in  all  the  arts,  glass-painting  may  be  a 
subject  worthy,  not  only  of  liis  consideration, 
but  of  his  talents;  it  may  afford,  too,  an  almost 
unlimited  scope  to  artists  for  employing  their 
skill  from  the  slightest  suggestion  in  enamel  to 
the  glorious  richness  of  transcendental  colour, 
and  without  debarring  them  from  the  use  of 
noble  form  and  masterly  composition,  if  they 
will  only  deign  to  consider  that  the  paramount 
object,  at  least  in  the  fuller  variety,  is  lovely 
colour  and  not  bad  pictures. 

Coloured  glass  is,  undoubtedly,  for  the 
colourist,  the  means  by  which  the  highest 
effects  of  colour  may  be  reached,  and,  for  the 
lover  of  colour,  the  means  of  producing  a 
rapture  analogous  only  in  its  effects  to  that 
produced  on  musical  devotees  by  the  finest 
music  without  words.* 


NEW  DISCOVERIES  AT  SfiVRES. 
Monsieur  Lauth,  the  director  of  the  Sevres" 
State  Porcelain  Manufactory,  has  made  impor- 
tant discoveries,  which  will,  "we  are  told,  render 
modem  china  as  rich  in  tone  as  the  ancient 
specimens  of  Eastern  ceramic  art.  The  results 
attained,  though  oflicially  proclaimed,  have  not 
as  yet  been  shown  to  the  public.  During  the 
course  of  this  year  we  shall  have  the  advantage 
of  examining  these  improvements,  for  somespeoi- 
mens  will  be  sent  to  the  biennial  Exhibition  of 
Fine  Arts  applied  to  Industry,  to  be  held  at  the 
Palace  in  the  Champs  filysees. 

So  much  has  been  said  concerning  the  ceramic 
arts  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  describe  the 
various  modes  of  manufacture  or  the  materials 
employed  to  produce  plain  and  enamelled  hard 
ware,  plain  and  decorated  porcelain,  soft  and 
hard  clay.  The  hard  clay  is  made  of  pure 
kaolin,  and  its  adamantine  enamel  is  due  to  the 
admixture  of  feldspar,  while  the  ordinary  tender 
clay  is  mixed  with  silex.  In  theory  special 
colours  are  used  for  these  different  materials. 
The  colouring  oxides  which  resist  the  baking  of 
soft  clay  are  volatilised  on  the  hard  clay,  which- 
is  exposed  to  a heat  of  1,500°  C.  The  number 
of  colours  that  can  be  used  for  the  latter  pro- 
duct is  therefore  very  limited.  Nevertheless, 
the  Chinese  and  other  Oriental  peoples  obtained 
a richness  and  depth  of  tone,  a unity  and  har- 
mony of  tint  and  colour,  that  excelled  even  the 
best  Sevres  work.  With  the  assistance  of 
M.  Voght,  the  chief  of  the  laboratory,  M.  Lauth 
instituted  aseries  of  experiments  and  researches, 
so  as  to  discover  some  mixture  which  would 
enable  the  clay  to  support  the  colouring,  in 
spite  of  the  currents  of  oxygon  produced  by 
excessive  heat.  Success  finally  rewarded  these- 
efforts, — not  merely  laboratory  success,  but  a 
manufacturing  success.  The  specimens  pro- 
duced are  not  flat  and  simple  pieces  of  hard 
ware  or  porcelain,  but  large  works  of  art.  Nor 
is  the  result  accidental,  that  is,  unreliable;  but 
the  process,  once  known,  can  be  carried  out  with 
the  certainty  of  success.  This,  if  anything,  is 
an  improvement  on  the  ancients,  for  their  colours 
did  not  take  in  every  case,  and  their  successes- 
were  always  accompanied  by  a certain  number, 
of  failures. 

The  objects,  both  largo  and  small,  that  have 
already  been  manufactured  at  Sevres  ac- - 
cording  to  this  new  method  are  especially- 
striking  by  their  modern  appearance.  Th& 
colours  imitate,  or,  rather,  reproduce  the  rich- 
ness of  tone  of  ancient  and  Eastern  ceramic 


• I have  te  return  thanka  for  the  kindnesa  I bav© 
received  at  the  hands  of  Sir  P.  Cunliffe  Owen  and  tb& 
South  Kensincton  authorities  for  the  loan  of  the  Arab 
window  ; to  Messrs.  Burke  & Co.  for  their  slabs  of  onyi 
and  alabaster ; and  to  Messrs.  Clayton  & Bell  for  the  mag- 
nificent series  of  drawings  showing  the  examples  of  stained 
glass  of  different  periods.— G.  A. 
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art,  but  the  designa  and  ideas  are  altogether 
modem  and  western.  The  orange  and  citron 
yellows  are  as  vivid  as  in  nature,  and  the  turquoise 
blue  is  perfect.  This  new  porcelain,  according 
to  M.  Ch.  Burty,  who  has  been  admitted  to  a 
private  view,  is  transparent,  and  will  maintain 
the  high  reputation  of  Sevres  for  both  cream 
and  miik  whites.  These  advantages,  however, 
we  shall  be  able  to  judge  of  for  ourselves  at  the 
forthcoming  exhibition ; and  we  are  further 
promised  the  publication  in  the  French  Offi-cial 
Journal,  and  other  papers,  of  a mdmoire, 
describing  in  full  the  methods  employed  to 
produce  these  colours.  The  Revue  des  Arts 
Dicoratifs  loudly  protests,  however,  against 
this  decision,  which  it  qualifies  as  unpatriotic. 

The  S&vres  manufactory  is  a laboratory  main- 
tained out  of  the  public  funds,  and  if  “secrets  ” 
are  there  discovered,  it  is  only  right  that  France 
should  be  tho  first  to  benefit  from  them.  For- 
merly this  principle  was  applied  in  an  exagge- 
rated manner,  for  even  the  French  manufac- 
turers were  not  allowed  to  imitate  the  Sevres 
work.  The  reason  given  for  this  was  the  fear 
that  the  workmen,  when  once  acquainted  with 
the  method  employed,  would  be  bribed  by 
foreigners,  and  that  other  nations  would  profit 
by  the  discoveries  made  atSfevres.  These  fears 
need  not,  however,  have  been  entertained.  Tho 
manufacture  is  too  complex  for  a workman  to 
understand  all  its  details.  The  hours  of  baking, 
the  composition  of  the  enamels,  the  preparation 
of  the  kaolin,  the  proportional  admixture  of 
chemicals,  the  special  form  of  the  baking- 
stoves,  the  skilled  manual  work  in  forming  the 
clay, — all  these  are  separate  crafts  in  them- 
selves. A manufacturer  who  spent  several 
days  at  S&vres  might  be  taught  by  Mr.  Lauth 
bow  to  carry  out  in  his  own  factory  the  new 
processes  adopted;  but  naturally  a foreign  rival 
would  not  be  allowed  to  participate  in  such 
lessons.  By  the  publication  in  the  Offi^cial 
Jov.rnal  of  the  means  employed  foreigners  will 
be  able,  however,  to  make  at  least  bad  imita- 
tions, which  will  injure  the  reputation  of  French 
wares.  It  would  be  better  policy  to  keep  the 
matter  altogether  a secret,  or  else  allow 
foreigners  not  merely  to  read,  but  to  see  how 
the  new  colours  are  obtained.  Such  liberality 
could  not  fail  to  be  appreciated  by  other  nation- 
alities, and  France  would  have  the  right  to 
expect  some  compensating  advantage.  It  will 
be  almost  impossible  to  prevent  imitations  of 
the  Sfevres  porcelain,  and,  as  these  will  as  often 
as  not  be  sold  for  real  Sevres,  they  should  be 
as  good  as  possible,  or  the  reputation  of  the 
great  State  manufactory  will  be  compromised. 
Secrecy  in  the  nineteenth  century  is  hardly 
practicable,  and  the  authorities,  making  a virtue 
of  necessity,  would  do  well  to  place  no  restric- 
tions on  the  publicity  they  intend  to  give  to 
their  recent  discoveries.  The  whole  world  will 
be  indebted  to  France  if  the  manufacturers  of 
china  can  be  taught,  by  the  example  given  at 
Sevres,  how  to  reproduce  the  rich  tones  that 
glorified  ancient  ceramic  art. 


removed.  Who  was  to  do  it  in  that  district 
bare  of  inhabitants,  and  at  a period  when  the 
monuments  of  Rome  itself  were  used  as  stone 
quarries  ? In  time,  daring  the  decay  of  the 
empire  and  the  irruptions  of  the  barbarians,  the 
marble  blocks  became  covered  with  a layer  of 
earth,  and  also  partly  sank  into  the  ground  by 
their  own  weight.  Hence  there  is  to  be  found 
there  an  extraordinary  store  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful classic  yellow  and  red  marbles,  the  finest 
description  of  porphyry,  Ac.”  The  work 
begun  by  Signor  Visconti  was  most  suc- 
cessful. It  was  discontinued  because  the 
marble  first  found  had  to  be  used.  Soon  after 
Rome  was  occupied  by  the  Piedmontese,  who 
had  their  hands  full  for  a time  in  establishing 
themselves  in  the  Eternal  City.  But  now  there 
appears  to  be  every  probability  that  those  im- 
portant stores  of  marble  will  at  last  he 
utilised. 


THE  MARBLE  STORES  OF  ROME. 

Ix  will  be  remembered  that  about  sixteen 
years  ago  a very  large  quantity  of  marble  blocks, 
of  the  finest  quality,  was  discovered  at  Rome, 
Pope  Pius  IX.  made  numerous  presents  of  the 
marble  found  to  various  churches.  The  store 
of  marble  was  discovered  by  Signor  Visconti, 
the  archajologpst,  who  carried  on  excavations 
with  the  assistance  granted  by  the  Pope,  and 
received  the  title  of  Barcn  for  his  extraordinary 
success.  The  discoverer  wrote  at  the  time  : — 
“ There  is  an  uninterrupted  store  of  marble  and 
alabaster  blocks,  of  the  rarest  and  most  valuable 
descriptions,  extending  from  Rome  as  far  as  the 
sea.  I estimate  the  value  of  those  blocks,  which 
are  only  covered  by  a thin  layer  of  earth,  at 
several  million  francs.  The  stores  became  estab 
lisbed  in  a very  simple  manner.  The  marble 
required  for  building  at  Rome,  especially  under 
tlie  Caesars,  came  from  the  African  quarries, 
where  the  convicts  condemned  ad  metalla  had 
to  work.  Those  blocks  arrived  dressed  ready  for 
use  at  Rome,  where  they  were  unloaded  in  the 
Emporium,  whence  they  were  taken  as  wanted. 
Whether  there  was  an  interruption  in  building 
operations  or  not,  the  marble  blocks  still  con- 
tinued to  arrive,  for  the  convicts  had  to  bo  kept 
employed.  When  the  Emporium  became  filled, 
the  blocks  were  unloaded  somewhat  lower 
down  the  river,  until  at  last  the  whole  shore, 
as  far  down  as  Ostia,  the  harbour  of  Rome, 
became  covered  with  them.  They  were  never 


MEDIiEVAL  WROUGHT  IRON-WORK. 

H.4DDON  HALL. — YORK  MINSTER. 

We  give  this  week  two  examples, — memo- 
randa they  may  be  considered  by  those  who 
already  know  them, — of  the  free  and  effective 
treatment  of  wrought-iron  characteristic  of 
medimval  work  of  this  kind.  In  both  examples, 
the  fire-dog  from  Haddon  Hall,  and  the  door 
from  York  Minster, — no  attempt  is  made  at  the 
symmetry  which  a Classic  or  Renaissance 
worker  would,  probably,  have  considered  a sine 
qud  710U ; they  are  free  sketches  in  metal, 
carried  out  in  accordance  with  the  immediate 
impulse  of  the  workman.  They  are  reproduced 
from  pen  sketches  by  Mr.  W.  R.  Lethaby,  as 
free  and  masterly  in  their  way  as  the  work 
they  represent. 


THE  COMPETITION  FOR  THE 
AMSTERDAM  EXCHANGE. 

The  Wochenblatt  fur  ArchiteUen  und  In- 
genieure  lately  published  the  details  of  the 
above  international  competition,  for  wbich 
designs  must  be  sent  in  before  May  1st,  1884, 
at  Amsterdam.  There  will  be  a general  and  a 
select  competition.  For  the  former  there  are 
required  a plan  of  the  situation  (scale  1 ; 500), 
two  ground-plans,  four  views,  one  longitudinal 
section,  and  two  cross  sections  (scale  1 : 200), 
besides  an  explanatory  statement  in  Dutch, 
English,  French,  or  German,  but  written  in 
Roman  letters.  This  competition  is  anonymous, 
and  the  jury  will  be  international  in  its 
character.  The  ten  best  designs  will  be  selected 
and  will  each  be  remunerated  with  80J.,  the 
plans  becoming  the  property  of  the  city.  Five 
of  these  will  be  admitted  to  the  final  competi- 
tion, and  an  exhibition  will  take  place  for  four- 
teen days  of  all  the  plans  received. 

Tho  definite  building  proErramrae  will  then  be 
drawn  up  by  the  jury,  and  the  five  competitors 
will  be  remuneraioJ  after  the  ensuing  decision 
in  order  of  merit,  with  800J.,  500L,  400i.,  330Z., 
and  2501.,  the  designs  becoming  the  property  of 
the  city.  Unless  any  important  reason  exists 
for  not  doing  so,  the  author  of  the  best  design 
will  be  entrusted  with  the  execution  of  the  work 
at  a remuneration  to  be  arranged.  If  he  is  not 
entrusted  with  it,  he  is  to  receive  a certain 
sum  beyond  the  800f.  as  compensation.  The 
exchange-room  will  have  a superficial  area  of 
about  32,000  square  feet.  Further  details  can 
be  had  from  Secretary  Neufville,’  Kantoor 
van  de  Burgemeester  und  Wethouders  van 
Amsterdam. 


THE  COMPETITION  FOR  THE 
STOCKHOLM  MUSEUM. 

The  administration  of  the  Northern  Museum 
at  Stockholm  issued  in  February,  1883,  a pro- 
jramme  for  the  erection  of  a new  building. 
The  participation  of  architects  has,  however, 
not  been  upon  the  anticipated  scale  of  impor- 
tance ; this  fact  being  attributed  by  the  Deutsche 
Bauzeitung  to  the  limited  time  and  the  small 
value  of  the  prizes  offered.  Sixteen  projects 
were  received : eight  from  Sweden,  one  from 
London,  one  from  Vienna,  one  from  Prague, 
and  five  from  Germany.  The  highest  prizes 
were  awarded  to  threo  of  the  last-mentioned 
five  designs,  which,  it  is  remarked,  is  gratifying 
to  the  profession  in  Germany. 


A Matter  of  Public  Convenience. — At 
the  meeting  of  the  Paddington  Vestry  on 
Tuesday  last  (March  4)  Mr.  Mark  H.  Judge 
proposed  the  following  resolution,  which  was 
carried  by  a large  majority,  viz.: — “That  in  the 
opinion  of  this  Vestry  it  is  highly  desirable  that 
public  lavatory  accommodation  (with  w.c.’s, 
&c.)  for  both  men  and  women  should  be  pro- 
vided for  the  use  of  every  part  of  tho  parish  ; 
and  that  a special  committee  of  ten  members  be 
appointed  to  consider  and  report  as  to  whether 
this  accommodation  cannot  be  provided  in  such 
a way  as  to  be  a boon  to  the  immediate  vicinity 
in  which  it  is  placed,  instead  of  being  a nuisance, 
as  must  be  tbo  case,  more  or  less,  where  struc- 
tures for  this  purpose  are  erected  in  the  centre 
of  the  public  thoroughfare.”  A committee  was 
at  once  appointed  to  carry  out  the  resolution. 
We  hope  other  vestries  will  follow  suit. 


ST.  NICHOLAS  CHURCH,  BLAKENEY. 
The  view  which  we  give  of  the  interior  of 
this  fine  church  shows  it  as  it  is  intended  to  be 
when  the  restoration  and  the  clearing  out  pro- 
cess, which  is  now  in  hand,  is  complete.  The 
following  extracts  from  the  report  of  the  archi- 
tect, Mr.  H.  J.  Green,  A.R.I.B.A.,  of  Norwich, 
will  give  an  idea  of  what  is  required  aud  pro- 
posed to  be  done ; — 

“The  roofs  require  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  first  in* 
stance,  owing  to  their  decayed  and  dangerous  statej 
and  it  would  bo  undesirable  to  leave  them  until  other 
works  have  been  done.  To  carry  out  tbis  work 
satisfactorily,  it  will  be  advisable  to  strip  off  the  old 
lead,  which  is  in  very  bad  condition,  one  bay  at  a 
time,  and  recast  it,  making  good  the  deficiency  with 
new ; the  timbers  require  to  be  reframed  and 
strengthened  where  necessary  by  splicing  aud 
halving  the  decayed  ends. 

The  windows  in  many  instances  require  consider- 
able repair  by  cutting  out  the  old  and  defective 
stone  cills,  jambs,  and  tracery,  and  replacing  the 
same  with  new  masonry,  and  filling  the  openings 
with  cathedral  glass  worked  in  lead  quarries.^  Such 
works  having  been  completed,  before  touching  the 
interior  of  the  church  it  would  be  better  (if 
funds  will  allow)  to  deal  with  tho  outside  fabric, 
such  as  repairs  to  buttresses,  copings,  tho  re-facing 
and  re-pointing  of  walls  wbich  are  subject  to  the 
action  of  the  weather,  tho  removal  of  soil  from  the 
foundations,  the  formation  of  an  open  channel  brick 
gutter  set  in  cement  to  cairy  away  the  water  from 
the  new  rain-water  pipes  leading  from  the  roofs, 
instead  of  allowing  it  to  percolate  into  the  founda- 
tions, wbich  is  the  cause  of  many  settlements. 

The  tower  next  requires  attention  ; the  masonry  in 
several  instances  is  so  loose  that  periodically  the 
stone  quoins  of  the  buttresses  are  actually  removed 
from  their  places  by  the  force  of  the  wind,  the 
entire  outside  face  of  the  walls  must  be  carefully  re- 
pointed,  and  all  cracks  grouted  in  with  liquid 
cement,  and  the  inside  faces  rough  plastered  ; the 
belfry  and  bell-framing  have  especially  suffered  by 
the  continual  rain  being  blown  in  for  the  want  of 
proper  tracery  in  the  windows  aud  protecting  louvres. 
The  lead  work  of  the  roof  is  worn  into  holes,  and 
the  timbers  decayed,  as  are  also  the  beams  to  the 
two  floor  stages ; the  parapets  are  loose,  and  require 
some  little  looking  to.  It  would  add  immensely  to 
the  general  appearance  if  the  four  pinnacles  were 
replaced  in  their  pristine  position.^ 

In  proceeding  to  restore  the  insido  fabric,  the 
wall-surface  and  stonework  must  be  relieved  of  its 
many  coats  of  whitewash,  the  latter  carefully 
scraped,  cleaned,  and  made  good  where  defective, 
tbo  walls  re-plastered,  aud  finished  with  stucco. 

Tho  fittings,— that  is  to  say,  the  west  gallery  and 
the  old  square  pews,— must  be  entirely  removed,  tho 
fioors  taken  up,  and  the  passages  laid  with  tilea 
The  seat  spaces  are  proposed  to  be  covered  with 
wooden  blocks  on  a bed  of  concrete  (no  more  ex- 
pensive than  the  ordinary  floor, — the  chief  object  m 
using  these  blocks  is  to  avoid  noise). 

The  old  carved  bench-ends  are  in  a sufficiont  state 
of  good  repair  to  be  ro-used,  substituting  new 
framing  for  the  backs  and  seats. 

The  old  miserere  stalls  and  carved  tracery  should 
be  preserved,  and  placed  in  the  chancel  for  the  use 
of  the  choir.” 

The  repair  of  the  nave  and  aisle  roofs  is  now 
proceeding,  at  a cost  of  about  2,000L  The  roof, 
as  will  be  seen,  bears  considerable  resemblance 
to  the  well-known  timber  roof  of  Trunch 
Church,  in  the  same  county. 


THE  PROPOSED  MONUMENT  TO  VICTOR 
EMMANUEL. 

We  give  engravings  of  two  of  the  designs  i 
which  received  premiums  in  this  competition; 
some  general  remarks  on  the  whole  collection  . 
(which  included  ninety-eight  designs)  will  be  : 
found  on  page  143  ante.  We  shall  give  another 
of  tho  designs  next  week.  As  to  the  actual  I 
execution  of  any  design  no  decision  appears  to  )' 
have  been  arrived  at  as  yet. 


COMPETITION  FOE  THE  MONUMENT  TO  VICTOR  EMANUEL  AT  ROME. Desiox  by  M.  Bbcno  Schmitz. 


THE  BUILDER,  MARCH  8,  1884. 


THE  BUILDER,  MARCH  8,  1884. 


Drawn  }iyWR  L.etiiabv 


York  Cathedr.^,;  Ironwork  on  Chaptt-:r  House  Door. 


March  8,  1884.] 


THE  BUILDER. 
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ANCIENT  SOULPTUKE. 

ROYAL  ACADEMY  LECTURES. 

In  his  previous  lecture  at  the  Royal  Academy* 
Professor  Newton,  C.B.,  traced  the  history 
of  Greek  art,  its  rise,  growth,  and  decay,  and 
spoke  of  the  manner  in  which  it  had  been 
unearthed  by  archeologists  of  various  ages  and 
countries  from  the  grave  which  hid  it  from 
view.  On  the  evening  of  the  28th  ult.  he  dealt 
with  the  period  from  1850  to  the  present  year, 
a period  distinguished  by  the  variety  and  success 
of  expeditions  for  the  discovery  of  ancient  art. 
England,  France,  Italy,  and  Germany  all  took 
part  in  these  enterprises,  and  we  must  add  the 
discoveries  of  Schliemann  and  Cesnola,  who 
have  contributed  to  this  great  object  byprivate 
enterprise.  The  researches  made  in  these 
expeditions  extend  over  a large  portion  of  both 
the  western  and  eastern  Mediterranean,  from 
Bengazi  in  the  Pashalik  of  Tripoli  to  Asia 
Minor,  from  Rhodes  to  the  Crimea, — in  fact, 
over  the  whole  area  of  civilised  Hellas.  Dividing 
the  period  of  thirty-three  years  into  decades, 
the  lecturer  dealt  first  with  the  discoveries 
made  between  1850  and  1870.  In  1855  he  was 
himself  sent  on  an  expedition  to  Budrum,  on 
the  west  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  found  the  Mausoleum  at  Halicarnassus, 
the  colossal  lion  on  the  statue  of  Demeter  at 
Cnidos,  and  the  archaic  statues  at  Branchidm. 
Between  1860  and  1870  a most  interesting 
series  of  sepulchral  monuments  was  found  in 
Athens,  in  a place  called  Agia  Triada.  In  the 
next  decade,  extending  from  1870  to  1880,  Mr. 
Wood  ascertained  the  site  of  the  Temple  of 
Diana  at  Ephesus,  and  in  the  same  period 
Mycene  was  explored  by  Schliemann,  interesting 
discoveries  were  made  on  the  southern  slope  of 
the  Acropolis  at  Athens,  and  the  Germans 
made  an  expedition  to  Olympia,  which  was 
remarkable  for  its  perfect  organisation  and  the 
self-sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  German  people 
with  which  it  was  carried  out.  lu  the  same 
period  we  have  a French  expedition  to  Delos, 
an  Austrian  expedition  to  Samothrace,  an 
American  expedition  to  Assos,  and  a German 
expedition]  to  Pergamum.  Remarkable  dis- 
coveries were  at  the  same  time  made  in  Cyprus 
by  Cesnola.  Finally,  discoveries  were  made  in 
Lycia,  including  the  exploration  of  the  remark- 
able monument  at  Djolbashi,  by  Benndorf. 

The  discoveries  at  Branchidm,  Olympia,  and 
Mycene,  and  the  statues  found  at  Samothrace, 
Delos,  and  Samos,  have  added  much  to  our 
knowledge  of  archaic  art  in  the  period  from 
600  to  450  B.C.  From  Olympia  we  gain  a 
knowledge  of  the  works  of  Pseonius,  the  great 
contemporaiy  of  Pheidias,  who  is  mentioned  by 
Pausanias  in  connexion  with  the  sculptures  in 
the  temple  of  Zeus  at  Olympia.  The  pedi- 
tnental  sculptures  of  Pmonius,  and  those  attri- 
buted to  Alkamenes  in  the  opposite  pediment, 
are,  however,  not  worthy  of  the  reputation  of 
either  artist.  The  Nike,  the  chief  work  of 
Pffionius,  independently  of  its  artistic  merit, 
has  a peculiar  value,  because  the  inscription  on 
its  base  records  the  name  of  the  sculptor. 

Winckelmaun,  who  had  never  seen  the  works 
of  the  time  of  Pheidias,  formed  his  ideas  of 
the  style  of  Praxiteles  and  Scopas,  the  suc- 
cessors of  Pheidias,  in  the  fourth  century  B.C., 
from  copies  of  their  works  in  the  Roman 
Museum.  But  recent  discoveries  have  taught 
us  the  general  characteristics  of  these  two 
I great  sculptors.  We  have  an  excellent  example 

i of  the  art  of  Praxiteles  in  the  statue  of  the  god 
I Hermes  holding  the  infant  Dionysus,  found  in 
H the  Heraion  at  Olympia.  The  sculptures  of  the 
!l  Mausoleum  are  inspired  by  the  genius  of  Scopas, 

ii  and  we  may  assume  that  the  friezes  were 
the  work  of  his  school,  Praxiteles  and  Scopas 
were  followed  by  Lysippus,  of  whose  sculptures 

I we  have  no  certain  example,  as  he  worked  in 
I bronze,  not  marble,  and  the  finest  works  in  bronze 
were  carried  off  by  the  Roman  Proconsuls,  and 
afterwards  melted  down  in  conflagrations.  We 
know,  however,  that  in  his  time  a reaction  took 
1 place  in  favour  of  realistic  sculpture,  and  his 
I brother  Lysistratos  is  said  to  have  been  the  first 
I make  a study  of  a man’s  face  from  a cast  to 
I from  nature.  Examples  of  this  realistic  ten- 
( dency  may  be  recognised  in  the  bronze  head  of  a 
I boxer  found  at  Olympia,  the  head  of  an  African 
t found  at  Gyrene,  the  marble  statue  of  the  boy 
. extracting  a thorn  from  his  foot  in  the  British 
1 Museum,  all  which  works  are  remarkable  for 
1 their  truth  to  nature  and  vigour  of  conception, 

; Recent  discoveries  have  also  filled  in  some 


* See  p.  297,  ante. 


great  gaps  in  the  history  of  the  Macedonian 
or  Hellenitic  period,  foi'merly  one  of  the 
obscurest  phases  of  Greek  art.  The  Victory 
at  Samothrace,  and  the  reliefs  from  the  altar 
at  Pergamum  are  so  many  now  lights  thrown 
on  the  art  of  an  age  of  which  hardly  anything 
was  known  except  the  statement  in  Pliny  that 
after  the  death  of  Lysippus  there  was  a great 
falling-off  in  Greek  art  both  in  style  and 
invention. 

The  lecturer  then  explained  the  order  of  dis- 
covery by  a series  of  beautiful  diagrams.  One 
of  these  represented  the  site  of  a discovery 
made  at  Athens  in  1863.  Here  a man  digging 
in  a vineyard  came  upon  a piece  of  marble, 
which  proved  to  be  the  top  of  a stelo  20  ft.  high. 
This  led  to  the  discovery  of  a row  of  tombs 
remarkable  for  their  beauty.  Other  diagrams 
represented  single  sepulchral  monuments.  One 
of  these  commemorated  an  Athenian  who  fell  in 
the  battle  of  Corinth  B.C.  396.  Another  showed 
the  torso  of  Victory  from  Samothrace,  which 
resembles  the  design  on  the  silver  coins  of 
Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  namely  the  prow  of  a 
ship  with  a Victory  standing  upon  it.  The 
remains  of  this  statue  were  found  by  the 
French ; and  Conz6  afterwards  explored  the 
island,  and  discovered  some  large  blocks  of 
marble,  which,  on  being  put  together,  made  the 
prow  of  a ship.  The  French  exported  these 
remains  to  the  Louvre,  and  appropriating  a 
whole  court  for  the  purpose,  built  up  the  blocks 
in  their  original  form  as  a prow,  and  placed 
the  Victory  upon  it.  On  another  diagram  was 
a restoration  of  the  Greek  altar  at  Perga- 
mum, a great  building  having  two  wings 
with  porticos,  and  a flight  of  steps  between 
them.  In  the  diagram  smoke  is  seen  ascending 
from  the  sacrifice.  This  altar  is  mentioned 
only  once  in  history,  and  then  by  an  obscure 
author  called  Ampelius,  who  wrote  a work  on 
the  Wonders  of  the  World  in  the  second  century 
A.D.  It  was  probably  built  in  commemoration 
of  the  victories  which  Eumenes  II.,  king  of 
Pergamum,  gained  over  the  barbarians.  Another 
diagram  represented  a portion  of  the  frieze 
which  ran  round  the  colonnade  of  the  temple, 
portraying  the  Battle  of  the  Gods  and  Giants, 
ingroups  of  heroic  size.  This  discovery  is  due 
to  Mr.  Humann,  a German  engineer,  who, 
when  travelling  in  Asia  Minor,  came  to  Per- 
gamum, and  here  found  enormous  pieces  of 
sculpture  built  into  Byzantine  walls.  He  took 
them  to  Bei'lin,  when  the  mortar  was  cleared 
away,  and  the  many  fragments  were  fitted  into 
their  places.  What  strikes  us  most  iu  this 
frieze  is  the  strongly- marked  expression  of 
passion  which  is  shown  us  in  the  faces.  Many 
people  think  Greek  art  too  cold,  and  do  not 
nppreciato  the  desire  of  the  Greeks  to  maintain 
a balance  of  expression  in  which  no  human 
passion  is  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  dominant 
beauty  of  the  whole.  Those  who  are  in  quest 
of  the  sensational  in  art  will  be  gratified  by  the 
wonderful  amount  of  expression  exhibited  in 
the  Pergamene  compositions,  although  the  over- 
crowding with  extravagant  draperies  shock  an 
eye  trained  in  the  school  of  Pheidias.  The  emo- 
tional character  of  Pergamene  sculpture  may 
be  partly  due  to  the  influence  of  the  more  fnlly- 
doveloped  schools  of  painting  of  the  century. 
When  wo  study  the  Laocoon  in  connexion  with 
the  great  Pergamene  compositions,  we  see  how 
evidently  it  is  derived  from  a kindred  source, 
and  we  can  no  longer  regard  it  as  an  isolated 
phenomenon.  The  group  in  the  Ludovici  Villa, 
formerly  called  Arria  and  Pmtus,  and  the  Dying 
Gladiator,  represent  an  earlier  stage  of  the 
Pergamene  school. 

Iu  conclusion,  the  lecturer  spoke  of  a tomb 
discovered  near  Myra,  in  Lycia,  by  Sebbn- 
born,  in  1842.  It  consists  of  a peribolus,  or 
walled  precinct,  within  which  is  an  euormons 
sarcophagus.  It  remained  unexplored  until 
two  years  ago,  when  the  Austrians  sent  an 
expedition  to  the  place,  and  carried  off  about 
300  ft.  of  frieze.  Picturesque  views  of  the  gate- 
way illustrated  this  portion  of  the  lecture,  and 
photographs  showed  the  walls  crowned  with  a 
double  frieze,  which  represented  many  mythical 
subjects.  In  the  composition  of  these  friezes 
there  is  this  peculiarity,  that  the  whole  action, 
for  the  most  part  arranged  iu  two  parallel 
lines,  is  continued  through  both  friezes  in 
places.  Among  the  subjects  are  Ulysses  slay- 
ing the  Suitors,  and  the  Hunt  of  the  Calydonian 
Boar.  A variety  of  other  myths  are  shown, 
which  apparently  have  no  connexion  with  each 
other,  and  we  cannot  detect  in  their  selection 
that  chain  of  mythical  affinities  which  is  found 
in  the  odes  of  Pindar.  These  Djolbashi  monu- 


ments, iu  spite  of  the  injuries  done  to  their 
surface,  are  superior  to  the  Lycian  monuments 
brought  home  by  Sir  Charles  Fellowes,  which, 
although  very  interesting,  are  decidedly  pro- 
vincial in  execution.  The  relief  is  so  low,  one 
can  imagine  that  if  the  frieze  were  coloured  it 
would  look  like  mural  painting,  and  it  is  suggested 
that  the  artists  may  have  borrowed  their  con- 
ceptions from  some  of  the  works  of  Polygnotus 
and  his  contemporaries  in  the  age  of  Pericles. 
If  so,  we  have  in  this  remote  comer  of  Lycia 
sculpture  which  may  serve  to  give  us  some  idea 
of  the  great  Athenian  school  of  painters  of  the 
fifth  century  B.C.,  and  shadows  or  reflections 
of  works  which  the  world  may  never  hope  to 
see  in  their  original  form.  These  Djolbashi 
friezes  have  been  thought  by  some  German 
archfeologists  to  be  as  early  as  the  fifth  century 
B.C.;  but  BIr.  Newton  is  disposed  to  think  that 
they  may  be  as  late  as  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
century. 

Having  reviewed  the  principal  discoveries 
which  have  taken  place  in  the  period  1850  to 
1883,  the  lecturer  expressed  the  hope  that  the 
next  decade  might  be  equally  fruitful  in  the 
results  of  archae®logical  research.  There  was 
one  particular  discovery  which  it  was  his  earnest 
desire  shoiTld  be  made.  That  was  the  revelation 
to  the  public  of  those  interesting  portions  of  the 
Townley  and  Elgin  sculptures,  which  have  been 
buried  in  the  vaults  of  the  British  Museum  since 
the  year  1850, — that  is  to  say,  during  the  entire 
period  of  the  generation  which  has  pursued 
archcBological  research  with  such  seal  and 
success  elsewhere.  He  took  this  opportunity 
of  publicly  announcing  that  in  October  next  lie 
proposed  to  deliver  at  University  College  a 
course  “On  those  Portions  of  the  Elgin  and 
Townley  Collections  in  the  British  Museum 
which  have  been  withdrawn  from  public  view 
for  many  years.” 

[We  give  a small  view  of  the  remains  of  the 
Djolbashi  tomb  (referred  to  above),  and  draw- 
ings of  the  greater  part  of  the  bas-reliefs,  re- 
producedfroni  Benndorf’s  work  (“Archfiologisch- 
Epigraphisehe,  Mittheilungen  aus  Oesterreich, 
1883”),  by  the  kind  permission  of  Herr  Benn- 
dorf, and  of  Herr  von  Gerold,  the  publisher 
(see  lithographed  illustration).  Casts  of  portions 
of  the  frieze,  including  the  “ parasol  ” (see  top 
line  of  illustration)  are  among  the  contents  of 
the  new  gallery  of  casts  at  South  Kensington 
which  will  shortly  be  open  to  the  public.] 


HOUSES  IN  FLATS. 

Architectural  Association*. 

We  extract  the  following  from  the  paper  on 
this  subject  read  by  Mr.  F.  E.  Eales  at  the 
Architectural  Association  last  week.  The  whole 
paper  was  useful  aud  practical ; but  most  of  the 
information  on  the  American  and  French 
systems,  dealt  with  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
paper,  has  already  appeared  in  one  form  or 
another  in  our  pages. 

We  have  not  yet  developed  in  this  country  our 
appreciation  of  flats  sufficiently  to  warrant  the 
building  of  these  suites  upon  the  extensive  scale 
on  which  some  are  now  being  erected, — that  is  to 
say,  with  any  likelihood  of  their  being  occupied, 
for  the  general  applicant  for  a flat  seems  to  be 
one  who  is  willing  to  expend  say  1501.  up  to  2001. 
in  rent.  In  exti-emely  good  positions,  qf  course, 
such  as  Piccadilly,  Park-lane,  and  a few  other 
expensive  localities,  fabulous  rents  might  be 
obtained;  in  fact,  in  Piccadilly,  I am  informed 
that  a suite  of  three  rooms  and  bath-room  on  the 
first  floor  fetch  4001.  per  annum,  and  two  rooms 
and  bath-room  on  the  second  floor  2001.  per 
annum.  Another  point,  in  considering  these 
lofty  buildings,  is  the  absolute  necessity  of 
travelling  by  elevator,  which,  although  delighted 
in  by  our  American  friends,  yet  not  one  person 
in  twelve  over  hero  cares  about  much.  The 
outlay  required  to  provide  an  elevator, — say,  to 
serve  six  floors, — is  between  4001.  and  5001. ; 
the  wages  of  an  attendant  and  the  water-rate 
would  bring  the  annual  expense  to  about  8001. ; 
it  is  a question,  therefore,  unless  a building  is 
more  than  five  floors  above  the  ground,  whether 
this  means  of  gaining  access  to  the  upper 
regions  is  warranted, — for  in  a building  of  the 
number  of  floors  mentioned  the  same  rent  can 
be  obtained  whether  this  additional  accommoda- 
tion is  provided  or  not.  Another  drawback  to 
excessive  altitudes  is  the  proportionate  bulkiness 
of  the  walls,  which,  as  you  know,  are  regulated 
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in  tliicknesa  by  their  height,  the  sacrifice  of 
ground-area  thereby,  and  the  interference  with 
free  ventilation,  and,  most  certainly,  of  light. 
Unfortunately,  there  is  no  restrictive  power 
preventing  a building  going  up  to  unlimited 
height  in  an  old  street  which  may  be  narrow 
into  the  bargain ; but  the  85th  section  of  the 
iletropolis  Local  Management  Amendment 
Act  lays  down  the  rule  that  no  building  in  any 
new  street  of  a less  width  than  50  ft.  (except  a 
church  or  chapel)  shall  exceed  in  height  the 
width  of  the  street  without  the  consent  of  the 
Board  of  Works ; in  streets  over  50  ft.  in  width 
there  is  absolutely  no  control  as  to  height.  The 
Metropolitan  Building  Act,  however,  carefully 
confines  us  to  the  superficial  area,  which,  in  the 
case  of  building  flats  becomes  rather  irksome. 

I allude  to  the  27th  section,  which  will  not 
allow  you  to  build  (if  the  area  exceeds  3,600 
square  feet),  without  providing  party-walls 
vertically  and  party-arches,  and  fireproof  floors 
separating  the  different  tenements.  One  of  the 
essential  points  in  the  direction  of  these  large 
buildings  occupied  by  different  families  is,  that 
they  should  be  constructed  of  fireproof  mate- 
rials so  far  as  is  possible,  and  ready  means  of 
egress  provided  in  case  of  necessity  j so, 
perhaps  the  stringency  of  the  Act  in  the  way 
of  precaution  is  not  to  be  regretted.  The  most 
convenient  form  of  plan  for  a site  of  ordinary 
dimensions  is  an  elongated  parallelo^am, 
having  front  and  back  light ; but  it  is  so 
seldom  that  a straightforward  piece  of  ground 
is  to  be  had  that  it  is  rather  futile  to  say  what 
shape  is  most  workable,  as  upon  an  ideal  site 
an  ideal  plan  could  be  arranged.  A plan  shown 
had  105  ft.  frontage,  with  central  entrance, 
the  suites  being  entered  right  and  left.  Ample 
light  is  obtained  both  to  back  rooms  and 
passages ; this  leaves  three  good  rooms  in 
front,  consisting  of  dining-room,  drawing-room, 
and  best  bedroom.  The  number  of  bedrooms 
mostly  asked  for  is  four,  and  in  a family  suite 
should  be  never  less.  To  this  add  the  kitchen  and 
offices,  bath-room,  and  two  water-closets.  This 
amount  of  accommodation  seems  to  be  all  that  is 
required  by  the  ordinary  applicant.  The  correct 
and  best  arrangement,  where  possible,  is  to  have 
the  bedrooms  separated  from  the  kitchen  and 
servants’  part  by  the  reception-rooms.  The 
kitchen  should  be  in  close  proximity  to  the 
dining-room,  for  obvious  reasons,  and  in  these 
medium-sized  suites  it  is  well  to  provide  a hatch 
between  the  two  rooms,  with  small  shelf,  so 
that  one  servant  may  serve  from  the  kitchen 
to  the  servant  inside  the  dining-room.  Some 
people  are  dreadfully  frightened  in  case  any 
smells  of  cooking  should  penetrate  through  this 
opening  to  the  dining-room ; but  if  properly 
attended  to  the  danger  of  being  objectionable 
can  be  overcome.  The  passages  should  be  as 
wide  as  practicable,  and  never  less  than  3 ft. 

6 in.  clear,  with  light  at  end  or  side,  so  that  the 
windows  may  be  opened,  and  a current  of  fresh 
air  admitted,  and  the  whole  suite  kept  pure  and 
fresh.  In  these  long  frontages  we  must  not 
forget  that  the  Amendment  Act  comes  upon  us ; 
until  this  came  in  vogue  the  Building  Act,  sec.  29, 
required  only  (as  it  does  still  in  bitilding  upon 
old  sites)  an  open  area  of  100  ft.  super,  in  the 
rear  or  on  the  side  of  any  dwelling-house  unless 
otherwise  lighted  from  a street  or  alley ; but 
now,  in  the  case  of  new  sites,  any  frontage  over 
30  ft.,  according  to  the  progressive  scale  laid 
down  by  the  Amendment  Act  of  1882,  must 
have  an  open  space  in  the  rear  exclusively 
belonging  thereto  of  450  ft.  super.  If  only  six 
suites  are  required,  a frontage  of  37  ft.  to  40  ft., 
and  depth  of  80  ft.,  will  allow  of  a very  work- 
able  plan.  By  having  the  entrance  at  the  side 
you  are  enabled  to  obtain  two  good  rooms  in 
front,  and  keep  the  self-contained  principle  on 
each  floor.  In  many  buildings  not  only  are  the 
staircases  dark,  but  the  internal  passages  are 
without  windows,  or  lighted  from  small  well- 
holes.  If  you  must  have  these  wells,  line  them 
with  white  glazed  bricks. 

The  staircase  should  be,  as  I have  before 
mentioned,  one  of  the  first  and  principal  points 
in  a plan.  How  much  more  inviting  is  it  to  go 
into  a building  and  find  a bold,  handsome  stair- 
case, well  lighted,  the  stairs  at  least  4 ft.  wide, 
of  easy  rise,  the  walls  finished  with  some  show 
of  decoration,  which,  thoirgb  not  obtrusive,  yet 
sufficiently  attended  to  to  give  the  visitor,  as  it 
were,  an  appetite  for  farther  exploration,  than 
it  is  to  find  one’s  self,  as  in  some  cases,  in  a 
narrow,  bare,  dark,  dreary  passage,  with  a 
break-neck  staircase,  the  walls  simply  distem- 
pered with  a dark  brown  dado,  or  perhaps  not 


paving,  and  everything  as  cheerless  as  could  be 
desired.  Surely  a little  money  in  this  direction 
is  well  laid  out.  In  the  staircases  of  many  of 
the  new  flats  in  Paris  you  will  find  the  walls 
panelled,  and  lined  with  polished  marble  slabs, 
the  treads  of  the  stairs  lined  with  white  marble, 
and  carpeted,  leaving  the  impression  that  you 
are  in  some  private  mansion  rather  than  one 
occupied  by  some  dozen  families.  The  stairs 
should,  of  course,  be  of  fireproof  material,  as 
is  required  by  the  Building  Act  (sec.  22),  which 
demands  [that  every  building  containing  more 
than  125,000  cubic  feet,  and  used  as  a dwelling- 
house  for  separate  families,  the  floors  of  the 
lobbies,  corridors,  passages,  and  landings,  and 
also  flights  of  stairs  shall  be  of  stone  or  other 
fireproof  material.  In  the  flats  known  as  Hyde 
Park  Mansions,*  they  have  been  carried  out  in 
Portland  cement  concrete  j in  some  instances 
the  treads  are  cast  separately,  and  pinned  in 
after  the  walls  have  settled,  the  landings 
being  pinned  in  and  carried  by  light  iron 
girders  j in  other  instances  they  have  been 
cast  in  whole  flights  in  situ.  A mould  of  the 
flight  is  carefully  made  and  supported  by 
struts,  a cbace  for  the  end  of  each  step 
being  cub  in  the  wall,  and,  when  ready,  the 
mould  is  filled  and  allowed  to  stand  some  three 
or  four  weeks  and  then  removed,  leaving  a very 
clean  staircase.  This  method  is  cheaper  than 
fixing  the  treads  separately,  on  account  of  the 
labour  required  in  fixing,  this  material  being 
very  heavy  and  rather  difficult  to  handle.  The 
cost  of  the  latter  process  is  about  12i.  per  single 
flight  of  twenty  steps  and  landing,  as  against 
201.  if  fixed  separately.  The  treads  are  finished 
•itb  a fine  face,  and,  when  thoroughlydry,  have 
a clean  appearance.  To  add  to  the  lightness, 
glazed  tiles  have  been  inserted  in  the  risers, 
w'hich  relieves  the  mass  of  greyish  colour  and 
gives  somewhat  of  a finish  to  the  whole.  Lining 
the  treads  and  landings  with  marble  makes  an 
excellent  finish  so  far  as  appearance  is  con- 
cerned, but  it  necessitates  carpets  being  used, 
otherwise  a good  deal  of  slipping  about  would 
be  experienced  and  some  few  broken  bones  to 
mend.  It  is  a moot  question  whether  it  is 
advantageous  to  carpet  the  staircase,  as  from 
experience  we  find  that  with  even  the  traffic  in 
an  ordinary  dwelling-house  stair-carpets  soon 
become  shabby,  and  so  the  question  is  whether 
is  is  not  better  to  leave  the  stone  or  concrete, 
as  the  case  may  be,  in  its  bare  state,  taking 
care  to  have  the  strings  and  margins 
painted  and  the  remainder  kept  as  clean  as 
possible.  The  landings  in  the  staircases  of  the 
flats  mentioned  are  finished  with  tiles  in  some 
cases,  in  others  with  tesserte,  chips  of  marble, 
formed  in  patterns,  which  makes  a clean  and 
bright  finish.  In  these  flats  I have  endeavoured 
to  add  to  the  prominence  of  the  staircase  by  pro 
viding  a large  landing  on  each  floor,  running 
from  the  stairs  to  the  front  of  the  house,  with 
a glazed  screen,  in  which  can  be  introduced 
coloured  glass,  and  which,  if  necessary,  can  be 
fitted  up  with  settees  or  made  useful  in  many 
ways,  as  well  as  being  an  aid  to  ventilation. 
Before  quitting  the  staircase  thereis  a point  which 
also  strikes  me  as  being  worthy  of  note,  and  that 
is  the  egress  on  to  the  roof.  In  almost  every 
house  yon  go  into,  you  find  that  the  way  on 
to  the  roof  is  through  a small  trap-door  in 
the  top-floor  ceiling,  this  averaging  about  18  in. 
or  2 ft.  square,  scarcely  large  enough  for  a 
small  man  to  get  through,  and  very  awkward 
for  fleshy  ones.  After  straining  the  muscles  of 
your  legs  from  standing  on  a rickety  step  ladder 
(which  is  not  always  forthcoming),  you  get  into 
the  roof,  and  by  this  time  in  a filthy  condition. 
You  now  come  to  another  trap-door,  which  in  all 
probability  you  will  find  bolted,  the  bolts  being 
rusty  and  refusing  to  move.  This  said  trap  is 
covered  with  lead  to  make  things  heavier,  and 
by  the  time  you  get  this  open  would  be  time 
enough  (if  there  should  happen  to  be  a fire 
going  on)  to  have  suffocated  everybody  anxious 
to  get  out.  To  obviate  this  inconvenience  I 
always  carry  out  the  following  arrangement 
From  the  top  landing,  form  a narrow  flight 
of  stairs  with  handrail  and  balusters,  leading 
to  a landing  at  top,  and  with  a sufficient 
headway  to  stand  up,  say  7 ft.,  formed  as  a 
dormer  to  the  roof ; unlock  the  door  and  you 
arc  out,  either  in  a gutter  or  on  a flat,  without 
trouble,  inconvenience,  or  dirt,  besides  yielding 
an  opportunity  for  householders  to  take  a survey 
of  their  tiles  or  gutters  and  make  themselves 
acquainted  with  what  one  in  a thousand  never 


troubles  his  or  her  head  about.  The  buildings 
in  question  are  furnished  with  high-pitched 
roofs,  with  collars,  leaving  ample  room  to  form 
cubicles,  with  a central  passage ; these  are 
devoted  to  each  tenant  as  a box-room,  and  are 
most  convenient ; the  door  leading  to  this  part 
is  shut  at  a certain  hour,  and  each  tenant  is 
under  certain  responsibilities  as  to  usage. 

Secondary  Sfairs.— Most  of  the  plans  we  have 
seen  this  evening  have  a secondary  staircase 
provided  for  the  use  of  servants,  and  it  is 
essential  that  there  should  be  a method  of 
tradesmen  communicating  with  the  kitchens 
without  using  the  principal  staircase.  There 
are  many  objections  to  its  use,  as  being  an  in- 
centive to  misbehaviour  on  the  part  of  domes- 
tics, as  also  a loophole  for  servants  of  other 
suites  congregating  and  becoming  a nuisance  in 
more  ways  than  one.  The  plan  adopted  in 
Hyde  Park  Mansions  is  to  have  a lift,  say,  3 ft. 
by  2 ft.  6 in.,  serving  each  kitchen  from  the 
basement ; and  as  the  kitchens  are  all  at  the 
rear,  the  lift  is  out  of  the  way.  At  the  base- 
ment level  is  a pair  of  folding-doors  open,  and 
the  lift  is  exposed  to  view.  On  one  side  of  the 
opening  is  a list  of  the  tenants  with  their  re- 
spective suites,  number,  and  floor,  and  a speak- 
ing-tube to  the  kitchen  of  each.  The  trades- 
man comes  with  his  order,  whistles  to  the  cook, 
say,  of  No.  E 2nd  floor ; she  replies,  the  man 
puts  his  basket  or  what  not  in  the  lift,  and 
pulling  the  rope  the  lift  arrives  at  its  de- 
stination, and  when  emptied  comes  down 
again  to  the  basement.  This  arrangement 
has  been  in  work  some  three  years,  and 
answers  well  enough  at  any  rate  for  a sub- 
stitute to  the  secondary  stamcase,  — which 
means  apace,  expense,  and  possible  annoyance. 
There  should  be  two  water-closets  to  every 
suite ; one  can  be  in  the  bath-room,*  if  space 
is  to  be  economised,  and  the  other  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  servants’  part,  and  if  possible, 
with  a lobby  to  same  open  to  external  air.  Be 
careful  not  to  place  a water-closet  just  as  you 
enter  the  flat ; contrive  it  where  it  will  not  be 
obtrusive,  and  by  all  means  with  a window  to- 
external  air.  All  the  soil-pipes  should  be  carried 
down  outside,  and  left  open  at  top,  and  trapped 
at  bottom ; aud  be  careful  that  any  repairs  to  a 
tenant’s  pipes  can  be  rectified  from  bis  own 
premises,  without  having  to  go  into  the  suite 
above  or  below,  as  the  case  may  be.  Yentilate 
each  apparatus  by  a pipe  going  up  to  the  roof, 
deliver  the  rainwater  pipes  open  on  to  siphon 
traps,  turning  the  wastes  from  lavatory  and 
bath  into  them  j this  simple  system  answers  as^ 
well  as  can  be  wished.  In  the  flats  alluded  to, 
we  have  a constant  supply  served  by  a li-in. 
rising  main,  running  from  bottom  to  top  of 
building,  with  branches  on  each  floor  to  suite 
and  cisterns,  with  a draw-off  at  sink  from  the 
rising-main,  and  one  from  a cistern ; the  pre- 
caution for  the  two  draw-offs  being  in  case  the 
constant  supply  should  be  stopped  by  reason  of 
repair  or  accidents,  when  the  supply  can  be 
obtained  from  the  cistern  in  reserve.  Each 
water-closet  has  a separate  cistern.  The  baths 
arc  served  with  hot  and  cold,  with  circulating 
pipes  from  kitchen  boiler  in  each  instance;  the 
lavatories  being  supplied  from  same  source. 
This  method  of  supplying  hot  water,  totally 
distinct  in  each  suite  of  rooms,  if  by  some  con- 
sidered more  agreeable  than  having  furnaces  in 
the  basement,  which  supply  the  whole  building, 
which  in  the  case  of  medium-sized  flats  would  be 
hardly  of  sufficient  advantage  to  warrant  this 


outlay.  It  is  customary  when  there  are  furnaces, 
, 1 v..*-  tiie  staircase  walls,  with 


to  have  hot-air  flues  in  t 

hit-and-miss  gratings,  so  that  the  hot  air  may  bo 
regulated  both  on  the  staircase  side,  and  a,lso  in 
the  private  ball  of  each  suite.  It  is  only  in  the 
winter  months,  however,  that  the  staircase  re- 
quires warming,  and  when  there  is  a plentiful 
supply  of  gasburners,  which  in  the  dark  months 
are  brought  into  requisition  in  the  early  morn- 
ing and  afternoon,  the  staircase  becomes 
warmed  without  the  aid  of  hot-air  flues;  this  is 
the  case  in  staircases  which  are  14  ft.  bj’  10  ft. 

Ventilation. — When  the.windows  open  to  the 
open  air,  and  each  room  has  a fireplace  and 
ventilator  communicating  with  external  air, 
there  is  every  chance  that  the  rooms  may  be 
kept  fresh  without  calling  in  the  aid  of  shafts 
and  tubes  and  elaborate  experiments  which 
generally  end  by  blowing  one’s  head  off,  or 
being  stuffed  up  to  spite  their  inventor.  To 
aid  the  idea  of  independent  ventilation  in  these 


• Illustrated  in  the  Builder  for  Auffost  -1,  1S83.  Oxford 

^ , . and  Cambridge  Mansions,  also  by  Messrs.  Eales  & Son, 

even  this,  the  hall  finished  with  plain  York  ^ were  illustrated  in  the  Raildw  for  February  3, 18:3. 


• We  are  surprised  to  find  any  architect  recommening 
sucb  an  arrangement,  even  as  an  economy  of  space.  It  is 
most  disagreeabie,  unsuitable,  and  unciTilised,  and  shooiQ 
not  be  allowed. — Ed. 
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bixildings,  the  windows  in  moat  instances  are  car- 
ried out  in  the  following  manner: — The  top  sash 
is  made  to  hang,  and  finished  with  casements 
underneath,  which,  when  there  is  a balcony 
provided,  are  of  much  more  convenience  than  the 
double-hung  sash.  By  this  means  the  top  sash 
is  opened  at  pleasure,  and  in  the  summer  the 
casements  can  be  thrown  open,  thus  gaining  the 
advantages  of  each.  Following  on  ventilation 
we  come  to  the  means  of  getting  rid  of  the 
dust  and  rubbish  accumulating  daily.  This  is 
done  by  making  use  of  a flue  provided  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  each  kitchen,  fitted  with  an 
iron  door  and  cheeks,  with  india-rubber  rabetted 
rim,  so  that  it  may  be  kept  air-tight.  This  flue 
communicates  direct  to  the  basement,  where 
there  are  large  receptacles  sunk  below  the  yard 
level  which  are  emptied  twice  a week.  This 
saves  a great  deal  of  trouble  in  carrying  the 
refuse  down  or  sending  it  in  the  lift.  The  place 
is  thus  kept  sweet,  and  the  process  of  collecting 
being  carried  out  in  the  early  morning,  does 
away  with  a possible  nuisance. 

Internal  Finishings. — The  two  principal  rooms 
should  be  so  arranged  that  they  can  be  thrown 
into  one,  as  occasion  may  requii'e,  which  can  be 
done  by  one  of  three  ways : by  having  folding 
doors,  sliding  doors,  or  revolving  wooden 
shutters.  The  drawback  to  the  first  is  that  so 
much  room  is  taken  up  when  folded;  the  second 
destroys  the  walls ; and  the  last  is  cumbersome, 
as  the  boxing  must  show  below  the  ceiling  line, 
and  when  finished  looks  anything  but  well. 
The  Americans  patronise  the  sliding  doors, 
which  is  certainly  the  most  convenient  arrange- 
ment. The  rooms  should  not  be  too  lofty,  on 
account  of  the  expense,  unless  the  duplex  sys- 
tem is  required,  when  it  necessitates  having  the 
front  rooms  14  ft.  at  least,  the  average  height 
for  the  best  floors  11  ft.,  finishing  with  9 ft.  at 
top.  This  height  enables  you  to  get  ample 
window  light.  The  interior  of  rooms  is  improved 
by  introducing  bay  windows,  either  circular, 
splayed,  or  square  : the  preference  is  generally 
given  to  the  circular.  These  windows,  as  well 
as  tending  to  the  appearance  internally,  help 
to  break  a monotonous  elevation,  especially  if 
balconies  ax-e  provided  to  the  principal  rooms, — 
a feature  which  forms  a substantial  item  towards 
letting  purposes.  These  balconies  give  the  tenant 
(if  he  is  some  distance  up  from  the  earth)  the 
: opportunity  of  feasting  his  eyes  upon  flower- 

i boxes,  which  will  not  only  make  his  own  rooms 
pleasant,  but  will  make  up  to  him  partly  the 
lost  pleasure  of  seeing  what  is  going  on  in  the 
I lower  regions,  which,  at  the  second  floor  of  a 
I lofty  building,  he  could  not  do  unless  standing 
< On  the  balcony.  The  principal  rooms  should 
i have  speaking-tubes  provided,  communicating 

I with  the  kitchen,  which  should  be  fitted  with 
as  many  cupboards  as  can  conveniently  be 
obtained.  The  coal-bank  need  not  be  large,  as 
it  can  be  replenished  from  the  vaults  in  base- 
ment which  are  allotted  to  each  tenant.  The 
larder  should  be  placed  so  as  to  get  external 
air ; all  the  necessary  fittings  for  kitchen  and 
scullery  purposes  provided.  Each  entrance- 
door  should  have  number,  with  bell,  with  letter- 
box, and  private  latch  to  door.  In  place  of  the 
French  concierge  or  the  American  janitor, 
either  of  whom  requires  two  rooms  at  least 
allotted  to  him,  and  either  of  whom  is 

[an  expense,  two  have  substituted  a small 
I tablet  in  the  entrance-hall  of  each  block  of 
! flats.  A neat  tablet  is  fixed  on  each  side  of  the 
: entrance-hall,  with  the  names  of  tho  tenants 
; printed  thereon,  with  their  corresponding 
|K  number  or  letter  and  floor.  In  a line  with  the 
|i  name  is  a slip  with  “in”  or  “out,”  which  can 
be  manipulated  at  pleasure,  enabling  the  tenant 
I to  let  any  caller  know  if  he  is  within  or  not, 
thereby  saving  the  visitor  the  trouble  of 
It!  travelling  up  the  staircase,  perhaps  to  be  dis- 
Q appointed.  As  each  suite  is  entirely  self-con- 
Bi  tained,  with  a separate  entrance-door,  there  is 
I no  necessity  to  lock  the  main  entrance-door, 

|i  which  can  be  opened  by  any  one  up  to  a certain 
til  hour,  after  which  each  tenant  uses  a pass  key. 

I'  This  arrangement  meets  every 'requirement.  If 
any  special  inquiry  be  needed,  the  applicant 
|:  simply  adjourns  to  the  manager’s  office,  or  con- 
suits  porters,  who  patrol  the  buildings  without 
11  intermission  day  and  night,  who  are  more  alert, 

I and  therefore  more  useful  as  custodians,  than 
t the  concierge,  who  remains  at  his  post  as  a 
1 fixture.  With  the  exception  of  gas  (each  tenant 
li  having  a private  meter) , everything  is  provided 
ui  in  these  flats,  the  use  of  telephone  included,  the 
Hi  tenant  simply  paying  his  quarterly  rent, 
r , It  would  be  a mistake  to  pass  over  a point  con- 
ic nected  with  flat-building  which  has  forced  itself 


now  considering  the  propriety  of  developing 
buildings  arranged  in  flats.  I allude  to  the 
extensive  and  expensive  buildings  which  are 
now  going  up  arranged  as  flats,  for  which  rentals 
must  be  paid  to  recoup  the  investor  larger  than 
there  is  any  likelihood  of  obtaining.  A man  of 
. ordinary  income  thinks,  upon  seeking  a house, 
that  a rent  of  1501.  per  annum  is  (and  he  is 
right)  a sufficient  sum  to  pay  for  being  housed; 
add  to  this  another  501.  for  rates  and  taxes, 
making  roughly  2001.  per  annum.  How  many 
men  can  afford  to  pay  this  sum  in  rent  ? Those 
who  can  mostly  prefer  having  a bouse  to  them- 
selves rather  than  a flat ; yet  we  see  and  hear 
of  suites  starting  at  rents  of  5001.,  and  going 
up  to  much  larger  figures.  This  is  a mistake  : 
those  who  require  fiats  are  those  enjoying  mode- 
rate incomes,  .and  require  to  economise  what 
they  have.  If  suites  can  be  obtained  from  1001. 
to  1501.,  then  the  new  system  is  likely  to 
be  patronised ; but  so  long  as  buildings  are 
erected  in  an  extravagant  manner,  regardless  of 
what  people  are  able  to  pay,  then  surely  some 
of  these  undertakings  which  are  now  in  hand 
will  stand  idle. 

[Some  notes  of  the  discussion  that  followed 
the  reading  of  the  paper  are  deferred  until 
next  week.] 


ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

JIedals  and  Prizes,  1884. 

At  a special  general  meeting  of  members,  hold 
on  Mond.ay  evening  last,  Mr.  Horace  Jones,  Presi- 
dent, in  the  chair,  the  principal  business  was  to  con- 
sider the  award  of  the  Royal  Gold  Medal  and  other 
medals  and  prizes  for  the  present  year. 

The  Royal  Gold  Medal. — The  following  resolu- 
tion, moved  by  the  President,  was  carried  by  accla- 
mation, namely, — “ That,  subject  to  her  Majesty’s 
gracious  sanction,  the  Royal  Gold  M6<lal  Jor  the 
year  1884  be  presented  to  William  ButterBold, 

The  Tite  Prize  (value  301.).  Subject:  Entrance 
Hall  and  Staircase  of  a Royal  Palace.  (Eight 
competitors.)  Awarded  to  the  author  of  the 
design  bearing  the  motto  “Floreat  R.I.B.A.”  (Mr. 
Edwin  William  Poley,  of  46,  Lady  Somerset-road, 
Highgate).  In  the  same  competition  a Medal  of 
Merit  and  the  sum  of  ten  guineas  were  awarded  to 
the  author  of  the  design  bearing  the  motto  “ Never 
venture,  never  win”  (Mr.  John  Alexander  Camp-, 
bell,  of  Glasgow,  and  4.  Rue  Saint-Roch,  Paris). 

The  Grissell  Gold  Medal. — Subject  in  iron  con- 
struction.— Central  Halt  of  a Fruit  and  Vegetable 
Market.  The  Secretary  announced  that  no  design 
had  been  submitted  for  this  medal. 

The  Soane  Medallion  and  501.  — Subject,  a 
Theological  College  for  Thirty  Students  (eight 
compeiitors).  Awarded  to  the  author  of  the  design 
bearing  the  motto,  “Sedes  sapientia:''  (Mr.  John 
Oliver  ILarris,  of  83,  Orlando-streot,  Bolton-le- 
Moofs).  In  the  same  competition  a medal  of  merit 
was  awarded  to  the  author  of  the  design  bearing 
the  motto ‘‘ Dignitas"  (Mr.  Herbert  Oiborn]Cress- 
well,  of  19,  Queen  Anne’s-gate,  S.W.). 

The  Institute  Medaland  Ten  Guineas:  Praioings. 
Measured  drawings  of  old  buildings.  (Six  com- 
petitors.) Awarded  to  the  author  of  the  de.sign 
bearing  the  motto  “Thistle”  (Mr.  Andrew  Whit- 
ford  Anderson,  of  46,  Warwick-gardens,  Kensiog- 
ton),  for  his  drawings  of  Elgin  Cathedral.  In  the 
same  competition  it  was  also  resolved  that  the 
Institute  Medal  be  awarded  to  tho  author  of  tho 
design  bearing  the  motto  “Je  pei-5€v6re”  (Mr. 
Arthur  Needham  Wilson,  of  23,  John  Dalton-street, 
Manchester),  for  bis  drawings  of  West  Walton 
Church,  Norfolk  ; and  that  a Medal  of  Merit  be 
awarded  to  the  author  of  the  de.sign  bearing  the 
motto  “ Nil  Desperandum  ” (Mr.  John  Robert 
Sutton,  of  6,  Checker-street,  King’s  Lynn,  Norfolk), 
for  his  drawings  of  Terrington  St.  Clement’s  Church, 
Norfolk.  Further,  that  a Certificate  of  Honour  be 
awarded  to  tho  author  of  the  design  bearing  tho 
motto  ’TLaTTovSaad  (Mr.  Arnold  Bidlake  Mitchell, 
of  36,  Pembury-road,  Clapton),  for  his  drawings  of 
Shottesbrooke  Church,  Berkshire ; and  that  a 
(Certificate  of  Honour  be  awarded  to  the  author  of 
the  design  bearing  the  motto  “Effort"  (Mr.  Henry 
Downs,  of  2,  the  Elms,  Beverloy-road,  Hull),  for  Lis 
drawings  of  the  south  transept  of  Beverley  Minster. 

The  Institute  Medal  and  Ten  Oiiineas:  Essays. — 
Subject,  “Staircases.”  (Fourcompetitors.)  Awarded 
to  the  author  of  the  essay  bearing  the  motto  “A 
vaillans  Occurs  rien  impossible.”  Mr.  Thomas 
Purves  Marwick,  Associate,  1,  Spottiswoode-street 
Edinburgh. 


The  Building  of  Town  Houses. — Mr. 

Edis  delivered  the  third  and  last  of  his  series  of 
Cantor  Lectures  on  this  subject  in  the  Hall  of 
the  Society  of  Arts  on  Monday  evening  last. 
We  are  obliged  to  hold  over  our  report  until 
next  week. 


THE  HOSPITALS  ASSOCIATION. 

The  first  Council  of  the  Association  has  been 
constituted  as  follows  : — 

Fice  - Presides fs.  — The  Right  Hon.  Lord 
Aberdare,  F.R.S. ; Sir  T.  Fowell  Buxton,  Bart. ; 
Sir  Andrew  Clark,  hart.,  LL.D.,  M.D. ; Major 
Ross,  M.P. 

Council. — The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Cork 
and  Orrery,  K.P. ; Viscount  Powerscourt,  K.P. ; 
Sir  Rutherford  Alcock,  K.C.B. ; Mr.  H.  W. 
D.  Acland,  M.I).,  C.B.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.;  Mr. 
William  Bousfield ; Mr.  J.  S.  Bristowe,  M.D., 
F.R.S.;  Mr.  Henry  C.  Burdett;  Mr.  J.  H. 
Buxton;  Mr.  M.  D.  Chalmers;  The  Rev.  Canon 
Erskine  Clarke,  M.A. ; Mr.  Frederick  Cox  ; Mr. 
W.  H.  Cross;  Mr.  H.  N.  Custance ; Mr.  R. 
Farquharson,  M.D.,  M.P. ; Mr.  Timothy  Holmes  j 
Mr.  R.  Benson  Jowitt ; Mr.  G.  B.  Lloyd ; Mr. 
R.  H.  Lloyd,  M.D. ; Mr.  Charles  Macnamara, 
F.R.C.8. ; Mr.  Malcolm  Morris;  Mr.  C.  T. 
Murdoch;  Mr.  William  J.  Nixon;  Mr.  Richard 
Quain,  M.D.,  F.R.S.;  Mr.  T.  Gilbart  - Smith, 
M.D.;  Mr.  Joseph  White,  F.R.C.S. 

It  is  proposed  that  the  evening  meetings  of 
the  Association  shall  be  held  on  the  third 
Wednesday  in  the  month.  The  first,  however, 
will  take  place  on  the  26th  March,  when  a paper 
will  be  read  by  Mr.  William  J.  Nixon,  House 
Governor  of  the  London  Hospital,  on  the 
“ Difficulties  associated  with  the  Administration 
of  the  Out-patient  Department,  and  how  best 
to  deal  with  them.”  The  meetings  will,  pro- 
bably, be  held  at  the  Rooms  of  the  Medical 
Society  of  London,  11,  Chandos-streeb,  Caven- 
dish-square, the  chair  being  taken  at  8 p.m. 
Persons  desirous  of  being  present  at  the 
Evening  Meetings,  or  of  becoming  Members  or 
Associates,  are  requested  to  communicate  with 
the  Secretary,  Mr.  J.  L.  Clifford-Smith,  at  the 
Office,  No.  1,  Adam  - street,  Adelphi,  who 
will  gladly  forward  the  necessary  forms  of 
application. 


EXHIBITION  TO  ILLUSTRATE 
THE  OPERATIONS  AND  INFLUENCE  OF 
SCHOOLS  OF  ART. 

We  have  received  from  the  Committee  of 
the  Science  and  Art  Department  a circular 
stating  that  they  consider  that  it  will  bo  of 
advantage  to  the  art  education  of  the  country 
if  an  Exhibition  of  Works  of  Art  Manufacture 
designed  and  executed  by  students  of  Schools 
of  Art  be  held  during  the  present  year,  in 
connexion  with  and  forming  part  of  the  Inter- 
national Exhibition  at  South  Kensington.  All 
articles  exhibited  must  be  the  work  of  past  or 
present  students  of  Schools  of  Art,  or  executed 
from  designs  by  such  students,  the  works 
themselves  having  been  executed  since  the  year 
18G2.  The  articles  must  be  certified  by  the 
manufacturers,  by  the  Master  of  the  School 
of  Art  in  which  the  student  has  received 
instruction,  or  by  the  student  himself.  The 
name  of  the  manufacturer,  of  the  School  of 
Art,  and  of  the  student  will  be  published.  The 
decision  as  to  the  acceptance  of  any  work  for 
exhibition  will  rest  entirely  with  the  Committee 
of  Selection. 

The  works  must  be  sent  to  the  Department 
on  or  before  the  Slst  of  March,  addressed  to  the 
Secretary. 

The  following  is  the  classified  statement  as 
to  the  nature  of  work  that  will  bo  admitted : — 

1.  School  studios  in  stages  of  instruction.  Designs 
and  models  executed  by  the  students  in  the  schools. 
The  latter  will  be  placed  with  tho  section  to  which 
they  belong. 

2.  Ceramic  manufactures,  porcelain,  earthenware, 
stoneware,  terra  cotra,  &c. 

3.  Glass, — cut,  engraved,  flashed,  pressed,  &c. 
Stained  and  painted  glass  in  windows  or  panels. 

4.  Enamels  on  metal.  CloisonnA  ChamplevS, 
&c. 

5.  Ornamental  metal-work, — bronze,  brass,  iron 
cast  or  wrought.  Drawings  and  photographs  of 
such  works  as  may  have  been  executed. 

6.  Silver  and  gold  plate,  plated  wares,  electro 
deposits,  including  models  for  silver  and  gold  work. 
Drawings  and  photographs  of  such  works  as  may 
have  been  executed. 

7.  Jewellery  and  personal  ornaments, — gold, 
silver,  plated,  or  in  any  other  suitable  materials. 

8.  Fuiuiture  and  wood  carving.  Inlaid  wood. 
Parquetry.  Papier-mfichfi  ware,  &c. 

9.  Decorative  car\  ings  in  stone  or  marble. 

10.  Lace-  point,  pillow,  and  machine-made  lace. 
Drawings  and  photographs  of  such  as  may  have 
been  executed. 

11.  Woven  damasks  in  linen  and  cotton,  plain  or 
in  colours. 
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12.  Silks,  ribbons,  trimmings,  &c.,  including  fur- 
niture and  dress  fabrics. 

13.  Mixed  woven  fabrics  for  dresses,  shawls, 
scarfs,  &c. 

14.  Printed  fabrics. 

16.  Carpets  and  tapestry— curtains,  table-covers, 
&c. 

16.  Painted  decorations,  wall-papers,  &c. 

17.  Lithographs,  chromolithographs,  kc. 

18.  Illuminations.  Illuminated  addresses.  Title- 
pages  of  books.  Bookbindings,  &c. 

19.  Etchings,  engravings  on  wood,  and  drawings 
for  engraving. 

20.  Painted  photographs  of  objects  of  decorative 
art. 

21.  Architectural  drawings,  designs,  and  models 
of  buildings. 

22.  Miscellaneous.  Articles  not  included  in  any  of 
the  above  divisions,  but  yet  coming  within  the  object 
of  this  Exhibition. 


FEET-SAW  ARM  FOR  LATHE. 

The  engraving  illustrates  a very  useful 
adjunct  to  a lathe.  The  frame  is  constructed 
to  fit  on  any  ordinary  lathe-bed,  by  means  of 
the  usual  bolt  or  ring  nut  to  go  under  the  bed 
of  the  lathe. 

A driver  or  catch-plate  (A)  fits  on  to  the  nose 
of  the  lathe-mandril  with  a pin  or  roller,  which 
works  in  the  cam  B,  which  is  fixed  to  the  saw- 


throughout  the  whole  transaction,  have,  it 
seems,  a ‘sentiment’  for  a particular  small 
gateway  on  the  Ashley-place  side  of  the  enclo- 
sure, a gateway  which  is  surmounted  by  a glass 
case  containingthe  keys  of  the  old  prison.  This 
gateway  and  its  appirrtenances  have,  accord- 
ingly, been  presented  to  the  magistrates  as  a 
souvenir  by  the  Westminster  Land  Company.” 


WESTMINSTER  ABBEY: 

THE  PROrCSBO  NEW  “SOUIH  TRANSEPT.” 


Sir, — As  Mr.  James  Fergusson  has,  in  your 
last  issue  [p.320],  given  me  afriendly  challenge, 
I must  ask  your  permission  to  reply,  and  must 
crave  your  indulgence  if  my  reply  be  somewhat 
at  length.  The  importance  of  the  subject  is  a 
sufficient  excuse. 

Mr.  Fergusson  very  frankly  admits  that  he 
does  not  speak  from  personal  knowledge  of  some 
of  the  remains  he  would  destroy,  but  is  satisfied 
to  trust  the  Ordnance  Survey.  At  what  date 
the  survey  was  made,  or  what  were  the  qualifi- 
cations of  the  surveyors  in  the  way  of  architec- 
tural archaeology,  be  does  not  say;  but  it  is 
innocently  presumed  that  every  one  must  accept 
such  evidence  as  conclusive. 

The  careful  student,  as  I hope  to  show,  would 


bar.  By  working  the  lathe  a rapid  vertical ' 
motion  is  given  to  the  saw. 

A screw  clamp  at  the  upper  end  of  the  saw- 
bar  fastens  the  lower  end  of  the  saw.  The 
upper  end  of  the  saw  is  attached  by  a clamp  to 
a pivot  piece  fixed  on  the  arm  C.  The  arm  is 
of  wood,  and  takes  in  work  16J  in. 

The  table  is  made  to  tilt  for  cutting  at  any 
angle,  or  for  inlaid  work. 


THE  CATHEDRAL  (R.  C.)  OF 
WESTMINSTER. 


We  extract  the  foUowing  from  the  Tablet  of 
thelstof  March; — 


“ Some  time  ago  we  explained  in  considerable 
detail  how  the  site  for  the  new  Metropolitan 
cathedral  was  to  be  acquired : first,  by  the 
Westminster  Land  Company  (Limited),  from 
the  Middlesex  magistrates,  to  whom  it  had  been 
reconveyed  by  the  Crown,  and  then,  mainly 
tlirough  exchange  of  land,  by  the  Cardinal 
Archbishop  from  the  Westminster  Land  Com- 
pany. All  these  transfers  have  now  been  for- 
mally completed.  Last  week  the  prison  and  its 
site  were  legally  conveyed  by  the  Middlesex 
magistrates  to  the  Westminster  Land  Company, 
and  the  same  day  the  exchange  of  land  between 
the  Cardinal  Archbishop  and  the  company  was 
effected.  The  see  of  Westminster  is,  therefore, 
now  in  full  legal  possession  of  the  site  of  its 
future  cathedral.  The  first  thing  to  be  done 
now  is,  of  course,  to  clear  away  the  prison 
buildings ; the  sale  by  auction  of  the  materials 
is  to  begin  on  the  10th  of  March,  and  the  build- 
ings, according  to  contract,  will  have  to  be 
pulled  down  and  removed  in  five  months.  We 
understand  that  the  definitive  plans  for  the 
cathedral  will  shortly  arrive  from  Vienna,  and 
that  the  principal  modifications  of  the  late 
Baron  Ferstel’s  original  designs  are  that  the 
• church  will  be  lengthened,  so  as  to  give  more 
room  for  a canons’  choir,  and  that  it  will  be 
raised  in  height  by  the  introduction  of  a tri- 
forium  below  the  clearstory.  The  dimensions 
are,  as  we  mentioned  before,  550  ft.  in  length 
from  Ashley-place  to  Francis-street,  and  300  ft. 
in  width  from  Morpeth-terrace  to  the  eastern 
limit  of  the  cathedral  ground.  The  Middlesex 
magistrates,  who  have,  through  their  clerk, 
acted  with  the  utmost  loyalty  and  good  feeling 


not  do  well  to  base  his  information  on  this  sur- 
vey only,  excellent  as  it  may  be.  One  would 
have  supposed  that  the  plan  in  Sir  Gilbert 
Scott’s  “ Gleanings  from  Westminster  Abbey,” 
or  that  of  later  date,  and  in  fuller  detail  accom- 
panying Mr.  J.  T.  Micklethwaite’s  paper,  on  the 
Abbey  Buildings,  and  published  in  the  Journal 
of  the  Archceological  Institute,  1876,  would  have 
been  better  worth  consulting.  The  buildings 
themselves  might  also  have  proved  worthy  of 
an  examination. 

As  Mr.  Fergusson  takes  exception  to  several 
points  in  my  letter,  in  detail,  and  rather  flatly 
contradicts  me,  I must  also  go  into  detail. 

And  first,  with  regard  to  the  Infirmary  Hall, 
which  now  forms  the  entrance  to  one  of  the 
Minor  Canon’s  houses.  Here  my  opponent  is 
quite  wrong.  His  ideas,  baaed  on  the  infallible 
Ordnance  Sui’vey,  are  exactly  opposite  to  the 
facts. 

It  is  the  northern  end  of  the  hall  which  is 
not  quite  intact.  From  the  little  cloister  it  can 
be  seen,  without  entering  the  house,  that  the 
gable  is  modern.  The  lower  part  of  this  wall 
is,  however,  old,  as  is  all  the  rest  of  the  hall.* 

Mr.  Fergusson  is  next  “puzzled”  by  my 
“ detailed  plan  and  description  of  St.  Catherine’s 
Chapel.”  Why  did  ho  not  look  for  himself  ? 
How  long  since  was  it  that  ho  gave  his 
hurried  a peep  on  the  ill-kept  garden  ? 

As  a matter  of  fact,  of  this  chapel,  ot  which 
“ nothing  is  now  visible  on  the  site  above  the 
ground  level,”  the  three  eastern  arches  of  the 
south  arcade  remain  entire  up  to  the  wall  plate. 
The  column  next  the  west  wall  stands  complete, 
minus  its  arches ; the  bases  of  the  columns  on 
the  north  side  are  all  ia  situ  (the  western  base 
is  not  visible,  being  under  the  floor  of  a room)  j 
the  lower  part  of  the  altar  is  tu  situ,  and  parts 
of  the  walls.  A dwelling-house  is  built  on  the 
foundation  of  the  north  wall.  Mr.  Fergusson 
does  not  propose  to  interfere  with  the  “ slype.” 
His  plan,  however,  shows  the  ancient  eastern 
wall  removed  to  make  way  for  the  west  wall 
of  his  transept.  This  sort  of  noninterference 
speaks  for  itself.  In  his  plan,  the  houses  on 
the  north  side  of  the  little  cloister  were  not 
shown  ; the  presumption,  therefore,  was  just. 
They  were  to  be  destroyed. 


He  tells  us  that  he  “ is  not  aware  of  any  his- 
torical or  other  local  interest  that  attaches  to 
the  infirmary  buildings  of  the  Abbey.”  Is  there 
no  interest  in  the  place  in  which  the  consecra- 
tion of  St.  Hugh  of  Lincoln  in  1186  took  place  ; 
in  which  many  provincial  councils  were  held, 
and  in  which  happened  the  famous  contests 
for  precedence  between  the  Archbishops  of 
York  and  Canterbury ; and  in  which  the  great 
Charter  of  England  was  finally  confirmed  in 
1225.  Does  Mr.  Fergusson  expect  to  find  these 
facts  noted  on  the  Ordnance  Survey  ? 

Again,  his  statement  with  regard  to  the  two 
new  houses  in  the  College-garden  is  wrong  in 
every  respect.  By  the  fact  that  Westminster 
School  became  possessed  of  Ashbumbam  House 
and  the  house  adjoining  it  on  the  east,  two  of 
the  canons  were,  simply,  left  bonseless.  The 
construction  of  two  new  houses  was  no  matter 
of  choice. 

I need  not  say  more  to  show  that  my  objec- 
tions are  not  so  very  “irrelevant,”  and  that  in 
matters  of  fact  Mr.  Fergusson  is  wrong  in 
nearly  every  particular. 

With  your  permission,  however,  I would 
venture  a few  criticisms  upon  the  “ new  south 
transept”  itself,  as  explained  by  Mr.  Forgus- 
son’s  plan  and  letters.  The  building  would  be, 
we  are  told,  very  much  lower  than  the  Abbey, 
viz.,  about  100  ft.  to  the  ridge  of  the  roof.  A 
walk  through  and  around  the  precincts  of  the 
Abbey  will,  it  may  be  supposed,  convince  most 
lovers  of  the  place  that  a great  roof  ridge, 
180  ft.  long,  and  at  the  level  of  the  clearstory 
parapet,  would  utterly  ruin  the  group,  the  chief 
beauty  of  which  lies  in  the  contrast  between  the 
lowly  clustering  of  the  domestic  buildings  and 
the  lofty  church  towering  above  them. 

Then  the  extreme  largeness  of  parts,  as.shown 
in  the  plan,  of  the  suggested  transept,  is  directly 
at  variance  with  the  general  setting-out  of  the 
Abbey,  where  the  only  excessive  dimension  is 
height.  The  new  structure  would  give  a wider 
nave,  wider  aisles,  and  generally  a fewness  of 
parts,  which,  especially  in  internal  effect,  would 
be  poor,  and  in  extreme  opposition  to  the 
eneral  feeling  of  the  building  to  which  it  should 
be  a subordinate  adjunct.  The  nave  of  the 
Abbey  is  in  width  but  a little  over  40  ft.  from 
centre  to  centre  of  the  columns.  The  aisles 
are  from  the  centre  of  the  columns  to  the  wall 
face  some  15  ft.  or  16  ft. 

The  “new  south  transept”  would  be  more 
than  50  ft.  from  centre  to  centre  across  the 
central  part,  and  its  aisles  are  shown  as  each 
about  25  ft.  wide.  We  should  thus  pass  from 
the  lofty  and  rather  narrow  Abbey  into  a place 
having  in  excess  the  broad,  empty,  and  some- 
what straddling  aspect  of  the  nave  of  Lincoln. 
Although  the  new  work  would  unquestionably 
be  very  inferior,  it  could  not  fail  to  have  a 
detrimental  effect  on  the  Abbey. 

I venture  to  think,  however,  that  Mr.  Fer- 
gusson’s  idea  of  the  timber  roof  is  not  the  least 
objectionable  part  of  his  scheme.  He  tells  ns 
that  he  had  in  his  mind  the  beautiful  roof  which 
once  adorned  St.  Stephen’s  Chapel,  bard  by. 
He  recommended  a “ restoration  ” of  it.  But 
what  was  it  ? The  difference  of  opinion  in  this 
matter  is  well  expressed  in  Brayley  & Britton’s 
book  on  the  “Ancient  Palace  at  Westminster:”* 
“ Of  the  form,  position,  and  ornaments  of  the 
original  inner  roof,  or  vaulted  ceiling,  there  is 
much  difference  of  opinion  amongst  architectural 
antiquaries  ; some  contend  that  it  was  of  stone 
adorned  with  tracery  ; whilst  others  assert  that 
it  was  formed  of  timber  arranged  in  many 
panels,  and  enriched  with  colour  painting  and 
gilding.  One  or  two  architects  insist  that  it 
had  a clearstory  above  the  present  finishing 
cornice,  and  that  conseqnently  it  must  have 
been  very  lofty.” 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  this  was  written 
shortly  after  the  fire,  by  men  well  versed  in  the 
study  of  our  ancient  buildings,  and  when  the 
evidences, — whatever  they  were, — remained. 

Mackenzie’s  engravings  show  a most  elaborate 
wooden  roofi"  and  a clearstory.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  how  would  this  roof,  suited  to  an  aisleless 
building  of  about  33ft.  span,  be  “restored,” 
and  yet  fitted  to  an  aisled  building  of  some 
50  ft.  span  ? 

It  is  but  fair  to  the  Medi®val  architect  to 
suppose  that  he  designed  his  roof  to  suit  the 
building  it  was  to  cover.  A mere  imitation  of 
this  roof,  whatever  it  may  have  been,  to  a 
different  scale,  and  on  a building  of  a totally 


• I was  in  error  in  my  letter  of  Februaryl6:h  [seep.  28i, 
onfe] , in  saying  that  this  hall  was  quite  complete.  I had 
forgotten  the  alteration,  made  by  Sir  G.  G.  Scott,  to  the 
north  gable. 


* “The  History  of  theAncientPalaceatWestminster,” 

by  E.  W.  Brayley  and  J.  Britton,  1836,  p,  452. 

t Mackenzie,  F.,  “ The  Architectural  Antiquities  of  the: 
Collegiate  Chapel  of  St.  Stephen,  Westminster."  1854. 
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different  cliaracter,  would,  in  fact,  be  simply 
ridiculous. 

As  a matter  of  carpentry,  the  framing  of 
trasses  to  span  33  ft.  should  not  be  the  same  as 
those  to  span  50  ft. 

I have  not  exhausted  the  subject,  but  must 
not  trespass  more  on  your  space. 

SoMEES  Clakke. 

No.  15,  Dean’s-yard,  March  3. 


Sir, — Mr.  Fergusson’s  letter  in  your  last 
week’s  issue  deals  with  Mr.  Somers  Clarke’s 
objection  to  his  proposed  transept  in  a rather 
astonishing  manner,  staring,  on  the  authority  of 
the  Ordnance  map,  that  St.  Catharine’s  Chapel 
has  no  existence  beyond  obscure  traces  in- 
telligible only  to  the  archmologist.  How  Mr. 
Fergusson  can  have  failed  to  see  the  very 
obvious  remains  of  the  chapel,  even  on  the  most 
cursory  inspection,  I cannot  imagine. 

Not  only  is  the  plan  of  the  whole  quite  clear, 
but  portions  of  the  walls  all  round  stand  above 
ground,  and  the  south  arcade  is  almost  com- 
plete, as  well  as  two  of  the  south  aisle  windows. 
I am  quite  satisfied  that  Mr.  Fergusson  would 
be  the  last  to  wish  to  see  such  interesting 
remains  as  these  destroyed. 

But  there  is  surely  an  artistic  as  well  as  an 
antiquarian  objection  to  his  proposed  transept. 
He  claims  for  it  that  it  would  appear  an 
actual  part  of  the  Abbey,  continuing  its  south 
transept  250  ft.  further  than  its  builders  in- 
tended. What  could  be  more  destructive  of  the 
beauty  and  symmetry  of  the  Abbey  than  such 
an  addition  to  its  perfect  design?  Imagine  a 
transept  250  ft.  long,  20  ft.  wider  than  the 
Abbey  nave,  and  “very  much  lower”!  It 
could  only  be  a huge  ill-proportioned  mass, — 
“monstrum  horrendum,  informe,  ingens.”  Its 
position,  too,  would  be  such  as  to  prevent  any 
good  view  of  the  Chapter-house. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  design  prepared  by 
Sir  Gilbert  Scott  does  not  pretend  to  be  any 
actual  part  of  the  Abbey,  though  it  would  stand 
in  the  closest  connexion  with  it,  and  be  in  har- 
mony with  the  design  of  the  Chapter-house 
and  other  parts.  Mr.  Clarke  speaks  of  this 
plan  also  destroying  some  of  the  old  buildings, 
but  this  is  a mistake.  It  is  carefully  kept 
clear  of  the  Abbey  precincts,  touching  nothing 
except  the  southern  part  of  the  boundary  wall. 

J.  Oldrid  Scott. 


Sir, — Having  noticed  diverse  opinions  expressed 
in  the  correspondence  relating  to  the  proposed 
“Campo  Santo”  at  Westminster  Abbey,  as  to  the 
extent  of  the  remains  of  the  ancient  Infirmary 
Chapel  of  St.  Catherine,  I venture  to  supply  a few 
facta  thereon.  As  foreman  of  works  to  all  the 
restorations  at  Westminster  Abbey  for  the  past 
seventeen  years,  I became  intimately  acquainted 
•with  numerous  interesting  discoveries  made  during 
that  time,  including  the  bringing  to  light  of  the 
entire  plan  of  the  above  chapel.  Previously  to  1871 
the  west  entrance,  south  aisle  columns  and  arches, 
and  portions  of  the  south  wall,  were  the  only  visible  or 
known  remains  of  the  chapel ; but  in  that  year  the 
old  receiver’s  house  was  cleared  away,  and  in  digging 
the  foundations  for  the  new  house  and  office  we  came 
upon  the  outside  of  the  north  wall  of  the  chapel ; 
and  in  carefully  uncovering  and  pursuing  theremains 
we  discovered  the  whole  of  the  north  aisle,  detached 
bases,  and  portions  of  columns  in  silu,  and  corre- 
sponding exactly  with  the  intact  ones  on  the  south 
Bide,  thus  giving  the  total  length  and  breadth  of  the 
nave  and  aisles. 

We  also  found  the  raised  altar  space,  and  here 
and  there  the  beds  of  tho  ancient  floor,  but  no  tiles. 
The  whole  area  of  the  nave  and  north  aisle,  which 
for  a great  number  of  years  had  been  covered  with 
rubbish  and  mould  several  feet  deep,  and  used  as  a 
garden,  was  then  carefully  excavated  down  to  tho 
ancient  floor  line.  All  the  remains  are  to  be  seen 
externally,  except  a b.aso  sr  two  covered  by  the 
flooring  of  the  new  office.  These  are  accessible 
through  a trap-door.  James  Hillman. 


DERBY  ASYLUM  COMPETITION. 

Sir,— The  conditions  of  the  above  have  been 
issued  to,  I believe,  about  150  applicants.  In  them 
there  is  no  mention  of  either  a preliminary  com- 
etition  or  of  a professional  arbitrator  on  the  plans, 
oth  of  which  are  advocated  by  the  now  rules  agreed 
I on  by  a committee  on  the  subiect,  and  endorsed  by 
< the  Royal  Institute  of  BritishArohitects. 

There  ^ plenty  of  time  for  all  intending  com- 
I petitors  to  urge  the  Town  Council  of  Derby  to  adopt 
( tho  principle,  and  appoint  an  arbitrator,  and  J should 
I be  glad,  through  the  medium  of  3’our  paper,  to  ask 
f'  your  readers  to  write  individually  to  the  Town 
i Clerk  at  Derby,  or  to  sign  petitions,  -vi’hich  I have 
• no  doubt  each  editor  of  the  professional  papers 
' wouid  allow  to  lie  in  his  office  for  a week,  and  would 
I ^en  undertake  to  forward  to  the  Town  Clerk  at 
\ Derby.  B.  Stark  ‘Wilkinson.  . 


MECHANICAL  AIDS  TO  SCULPTURE. 

Sib, — Permit  me  through  the  medium  of  your 
paper  to  thank  Lieub.-Col.  Crozier  {[see  p.  320, 
ante]  for  introducing  me  to  a machine  with  which 
I confess  I was  not  acquainted.  I think,  however, 
that  Col.  Crozier  somewhat  mistakes  the  point 
at  issue.  I do  not  deny  that  many  machines 
have  been  made,  all  more  or  less  on  the  same 
principle,  which  have  been  successful  in  the  re- 
production of  copies,  on  a very  small  scale,  from 
an  original  model  j neither  do  I claim  to  be  the 
original  inventor  of  novel  mechanical  move- 
ments or  mathematical  principles.  These 
latter  must  remain  the  same  in  all  instrnments 
, of  this  class.  It  is,  however,  a fact  that  none 
of  these  machines  have  ever  produced  satis- 
factory work  on  a large  scale.  I have  already 
mentioned  the  two  chief  causes  of  error.  I do  not 
think  that  a self-acting  carving-machine  would  be 
of  advantage  either  to  art  or  to  artists,  even 
were  such  a machine  possible.  We  desire  that 
our  labour  should  be  lightened  for  us,  as  far  as 
the  mechanical  part  of  it  is  concerned  ; but  he 
would  be  a feeble  artist,  indeed,  whose  work 
could  be  done  for  him  by  any  machine  whatever. 
My  instrument  is  a proportional  pointing  instru- 
ment, and  not  a copying-machine,  and  performs 
work  which,  as  far  as  I know,  has  not  been 
successfully  attempted  by  any  other  instrument. 
In  conclusion,  I can  only  say  that  if  Col.  Crozier 
cares  to  see  it  I shall  be  most  happy  to  show  it 
to  him.  George  Simonds. 

152,  Buckingham  Palace-road, 

March  4. 


LEASEHOLD  ENFRANCHISEMENT  BILL. 

Sir, — The  proposal  that  every  tenant  of  urban 
property  should  be  enabled  to  acquire  the  fee  simple 
by  compulsory  purchase  would  in  one  way  act  very 
injuriously, — I mean  by  depriving  residents  of  tho 
security  they  at  present  enjoy  (by  virtue  of  the  usual 
covenants  in  leases  of  private  houses)  against  the 
carrying  on,  by  any  of  their  neighbours,  of  any  such 
trade  or  business  as  might  spoil  tho  residentiary 
character  of  tho  locality,  and  thereby,  of  course, 
diminish  the  value  of  the  houses  therein. 

It  seems  to  me  that  all  that  is  wanted  is  an  Act 
providing  that  “In  evtry  case  where  a lease  is 
granted  in  consideration  of  the  expenditure  by  the 
tenant  of  any  sum  in  buildings  or  other  improve- 
ments on  the  premises,  the  tenant  shall  be  entitled 
to  require  a renewal  of  bis  lease  for  such  a terra  as 
would,  with  the  term  originally  granted,  make  up 
a term  of  such  length  that,  for  every  year’s  rent 
expended  on  tho  premises  by  the  tenant  he  should 
have  three  years'  enjoyment  of  the  promises.” 
Thus  if  the  ground-rent  were  51.  and  the  amount  to 
be  expended  500L,  the  tenant  would  bo  entitled  to 

a lease  for  ^ 3=300  years.  This  would  involve 

no  expensive  arbitration  or  investigation  of  title, 
and  would,  I think,  answer  every  useful  end. 

W.  A.  L. 


THE  VENTILATION  OF  THEATRES. 

Sir, — I was  present  at  the  Parkes  Museum  on  the 
12th  of  February,  and  beard  Mr.  Seddon’a  paper  on 
the  above  subject.  [See  pp.  225,  2S2,  aate.]  I 
entirely  agree  with  all  that  he  said,  but  it  struck  me 
as  being  somewhat  strange  that  a system  of  ventila- 
tion that  has  been  before  the  world  for  more  than 
thirty  years  should  now  require  to  be  advocated  as 
if  it  were  quite  new. 

Has  there  been  neglect  or  ignorance  in  persons 
usually  consulted  upon  ventilating  schemes,  or  a 
desire  for  half- measures  on  tho  part  of  those 
requiring  them,  or  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  public 
in  failing  to  ilemand  improvement?  I was  glad  to 
hear  that  Mr.  Seddon  went  in  for  a thoroughly 
comprehensive  system  for  every  part  of  tho  theatre. 

Unfortunately  for  the  cause  of  efficient  ventila- 
tion, our  plays  and  actors  have  for  the  last  few 
years  been  so  good  that  the  public  has  been  almost 
forced  to  tho  theatres,  even  to  the  damage  of  its  own 
health  ; one  is  almost  tempted  to  wiah  that  they 
were  left  without  profitable  audiences  until  some 
improvement  was  effected. 

That  Mr.  Seddon ‘s  system  would  secure  this  I 
have  no  doubt,  and  the  expense,  particularly  in  a 
new  bouse,  would  not  be  such  as  to  prevent  any 
judicious  manager  adopting  it. 

The  attempt  to  ventilate  a theatre  by  an  upcast 
shaft  from  the  roof,  while  the  motion  of  the  air  is 
prompted  by  fans  or  exhaust-pump  ventilators,  or 
by  sun-lights,  without  any'  proper  openings  for  the 
admissiou  of  fresh  air,  must  fail  ; and  if  proper 
inlets  for  pure  air  are  provided,  the  failure  in  point 
of  comfort  to  the  audience  will  be  more  apparent ; 
for  if  you  rely  upon  the  draught  of  the  upcast  shaft 
to  secure  a passage  of  air  through  tho  building,  the 
pure  air  will  be  violently  pulled  through  some  of  the 
0})enings,  and  other  parts  of  the  house  will  be  left 
without  any  supply  at  all ; consequently  those  per- 
sous  silting  near  the  active  openings  would  condemn 
the  whole  system,  as  also  would  the  others ; for, 


though  feeling  no  draught,  they  would  suffer  as 
much  from  the  want  of  pure  air  as  now. 

If  Mr.  yeddon’s  scheme  (which  is  really  a revival 
of  the  late  Dr.  Reid’s  principle)  were  fairly  carried 
out,  a pressure  would  be  put  upon  all  the  air  in  the 
mixing-chambers  and  delivery-ducts,  which  air, 
after  having  been  filtered,  washed,  cooled,  or  heated , 
would  be  driven  into  tho  house  through  appointed 
openings,  each  of  which  must  take  the  quantity 
intended.  I would  suggest  that  a difference  be 
made  in  the  points  of  supply  of  heated  and  cooled 
air;  tho  former  should  be  delivered  somewhere  in 
the  risers  of  the  seat  spaces;  the  latter  should  enter 
above  the  heads  of  the  audience,  and  I would  in 
some  cases  provide  for  a wall  or  curtain  of  pure  air 
to  rise  as  a division  between  some  parts  of  the  house. 

There  would  be  one  more  advantage  in  Mr. 
Seddon’s  system  which  he  did  not  mention.  It  i& 
this.  If  pure  air  is  forced  into  the  house,  not  drawn, 
it  would  be  easy,  upon  the  fall  of  the  curtain,  to 
close  tho  spent-air  exits.  Then,  upon  opening  the 
doors,  the  air  of  the  house  would  flow  into  and  fill 
all  the  corridors  and  staircases  with  a stream  of  pure 
and  tempered  air,  and  tho  departing  visitor  would,, 
as  it  were,  be  wafted  upon  a congenial  breeze,  feel- 
ing no  change  of  temperature  until  actually  outside 
the  theatre.  At  present  all,  and  especially  ladies 
thinly  clad,  have  to  face  a strong  blast  of  cold  air 
rushing  from  the  street  into  tho  heated  house  : this 
causes  many  colds,  much  personal  suffering,  and 
also  considerable  loss  to  the  treasuries  of  the 
theatres.  Henry  H.  Hazard. 


PIPES  V.  FAQADES. 

Sib,— Many  will  sympathise  with  the  remarks  by 
“Belsize”  on  p.  2S5,  and  if  it  is  to  be  understood 
that  ventilating  blow-off  pipes  for  sewers  or  drains 
are  to  be  fixed  up  outside  buildings,  it  is  but  right 
that  architects  should  make  provision  that  they 
be  as  little  of  an  eyesore  as  possible.  This,  how- 
ever, must  principally  apply  to  new  structures.  In 
regard  to  buildings  already  erected  it  is  often  no  easy 
matter  to  put  up  the  ventilating  blow-off  pipes  with- 
out being  an  eyesore,  and  only  this  week  an  archi- 
tect and  myself  were  considering  how  best  to  do  so 
upon  a very  fine  building. 

In  regard  to  putting  up  blow-off  ventilating  pipes 
for  the  sewer  or  drain  at  the  front  of  a house  facing 
the  street,  this  pipe  may  have  to  go  up  either  on  the 
outside  or  inside  of  the  front  wall.  If  the  pipe  is  to- 
be  used  for  ventilating  the  drain  beyond  the  discon- 
nectiog-trap  and  also  the  sewer  I have  been  hitherto 
opposed  to  it  being  placed  inside.  In  that  case  some 
decidedly  object  to  it  being  placed  outside  on 
account  of  the  disfigurement  of  the  frontage,  so  that 
the  question  is  forced  upon  plumbers  and  sanitary 
engineers  how  to  put  up  a vontilating-pipe  for  the 
sewer  inside  the  front  wall  with  complete  safety  to 
the  occupants  or  users  of  the  building. 

I think  this  might  be  done  by  usinga  strong  cast- 
iron  pipe,  ^ in.  or  so  thick,  painted  with  red  lead 
both  inside  and  outside,  and  the  joints  run  with 
lead  ; or  malleable  iron  pipes  might  be  used,  j in. 
thick,  also  painted  inside  with  red  lead,  but  with 
screwed  Joints.  Instead  of  being  holdfasted  to  the 
wall,  these  pipes  might  bo  supported  by  strong 
malleable  iron  spikes  with  half-circle  band  attached,, 
and  then  loose  half-circle  band  screwed  on  to  fix  the 
pipe.  A few  feet  out  from  the  wall  a large  stop- 
cock might  bo  put  on  underground,  and  inside  of  it 
an  access  opening  made  to  enable  the  pipe  inside  of 
tho  building  to  be  easily  tested  for  leakage,  and  also, 
if  desired,  a disease-germ  filter  might  be  put  on 
near  tho  access  opening  to  keep  out  disease  germs 
from  passing  up  the  veutilating-pipe  inside  of  the 
building,  while  yet  allowing  free  passage  to  the  air. 
This  notion  or  plan  is  my  latest  contribution  to 
sanitary  practice  in  the  drainage  line.  The  material 
to  be  used  in  these  sewage-air  filters  may  be  asbestos, 
cotton,  or  other  suitable  fibrous  material.  The  Com- 
missioners of  Patents,  under  the  new  Patent  Law, 
Lave  granted  provisional  protection  for  the  plan,  but 
there  has  not  been  sufficient  time  yet  for  proper 
practical  experiments  being  made  ; but  I may  refer 
to  .such  at  a future  time.  W.  P.  Buchan. 

P.S.  It  must  be  understood  that  there  are  no 
branch  connexions  into  this  pipe  inside  of  the  build- 
ing.   


PE  ARBITRATIONS. 

Sir, — In  the  report  of  a case  in  the  Court  of 
Appeal,  Fraser  v.  Ehrensperger,  reported  in  the 
March  number  of  tho  Xa?o  .Journal,  confirming  the 
case  of  Meier  v.  Rouse,  it  appears  to  be  now  clear 
that  without  the  words  “ this  submission  to  be  made 
a rule  of  court  ” in  the  agreement  to  refer,  either 
party  may  retire  from  the  agreement  at  any  moment 
up  to  the  making  of  the  award.  In  other  words, 
each  party  agrees  to  refer  tho  dispute  to  arbitra- 
tion so  long  as  he  and  his  opponent  remain  of  th& 
same  mind  ; an  arrangement  which  is  very  far  from 
being  business-like.  It  would  appear  from  this  that 
the  arbitration 'clauses  in  building  contracts  as  at 
present  drawn  are  capable  of  being  made  abortive 
at  the  instance  of  either  party. 

As  this  is  a matter  of  great  importance,  it 
occurred  to  me  that  it  is  not  possible  to  give  too 
great  publicity  to  the  decision. 

Herbert  D.  Appleton,  A.R.I.B.A. 
157,  Wool  Exchange,  E.C. 
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BELGIAN  GEANITE. 

SlB, — I should  be  obliged  if  auy  of  your  corre- 
epondents  could  inform  me  of  what  stone  the  new 
Palais  de  Justice  at  Brussels  is  built?  Ihave  heard 
it  described  as  “Belgian  granite,”  bub  it  has  much 
the  appearance  of  being  an  artificial  stone.  If  the 
latter  is  the  case,  how  is  it  made  ? 

William  Stago. 

Q Canon's  Marsh,  Bristol. 


BUILDING  PATENT  EECORD.* 

APPLICATIONS  FOB  IETTEE3  PATENT. 

Feb.  22.-  3,737,  C.  Cooperand  W.  Cooper,  Great 
Crosby,  Manufacture  of  Bricks. — 3,711,  J.  Parker, 
Birmingham,  Door  - locks.  — 3,754,  H.  Conolly, 
London,  Water-closets. — 3,755,  H.  Conolly,  London, 
Water-waste  Presenter. — 3,756,  W.  Johnson,  Plum- 
stead,  Venetian  Blinds. — 3,763,  C.  Allen  and  W. 
Allen,  Holmes  Chapel,  Horticultural  Buildings. 

Feb.  23. — 3,814,  W.  H.  Tylor,  London,  Drain- 
traps. — 3,846,  W.  J.  Mason  and  G.  Swann,  London, 
Heating  Apparatus. 

Feb.  25. — 3,873,  J.  Powell,  Belfast,  Concrete. — 
3,873,  J.  Smeatou,  London,  Water-closets. — 3,903, 

J.  Leedham,  Sheffield,  Asbpan  for  Fireplaces. 

Feb.  26.-3,913,  W.  Devolt,  Erdington,  Flushing 
Water-closets,  Drains,  &c. — 3,923,  A.  A.  Carter, 
Botherham,  Stoves. — 3,945,E.  Robinson,  Dukinfield, 
Ventilating  Rooms. — 3,971,  E.  Pearson,  London, 
Water-closets.— 3,972,  G.  A.  Harvey,  Lewisham, 
Chimney-pots  and  Ventilators. 

Feb.  27. — 3,988,  T.  Whitehead,  Liverpool,  Chim- 
ney-tops, &c. — 3,998,  C.  J.  Henderson,  Edinburgh, 
Stoves  and  Ventilating  Apparatus. — 4,001,  E.  S. 
Norconibe,  Birmingham,  Rack  Pulleys  for  Window 
Blinds. — 4,008,  J.  M.  Shaw,  Glasgow,  Fire-grates, 
Ac. — 4,021,  F.  J.  Nibbs,  London,  Forms  of  Roofing 
Tiles.— 4,031,  T.  Waller,  London,  Urinals. — 4,037, 
G.  Holmes,  Derby,  Window-sashes. — 4,040,  J. 
Gilmore  and  W.  R.  Clark,  London,  Ventilating 
Apparatus.  — 4,045,  C.  Lawrence,  Southampton, 
Cooking-ranges. — 4,047,  C.  Lawrence  and  J.  Searle, 
Southampton,  Ventilators. 

Feb.  28. — 4,051,  W.  Thompson,  Stratford-on- 
Avon,  Concrete  Construction. — 4,063,  J.  Phillips, 
London,  Gully-tank  Trap  and  Drain.— 4,076,  W. 
Dawes,  Leeds,  Water-closets. — 4,094,  A.  Sweet, 
London,  Ventilators. — 4,110,  B.  Giles,  London, 
Gully-traps. 

SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED.t 
Feb.  26. — 955,  J.  D.  Wright,  London,  Chimney- 
top  and  Ventilator. 

Feb.  29. — 671,  A.  Putney,  London,  Wood  Floor- 
ings.— 858,  F.  Matthews,  "Slough,  Glazing. — 1,630, 
T.  Sanders,  Birmingham,  and  T.  Stubbs,  London, 
Window-fasteners. 

ABRIDGMENTS  OV  SPECIFICATIONS 
Fuhliahed  during  the  tceek  ending  ^arch  1,  1884. 

3,151,  W.  Corliss,  Providence,  U.S. A.,  Fireproof 
Buddings,  &c.  (June  26,  '83,  price  6d.). 

The  walls,  doors,  Jcc.,  are  made  iu  any  manner;  but  to 
produce  tight  joints  round  the  doors  when  shut,  locking- 
platea,  which  are  mounted  in  the  door«,  are  moved  so  us 
to  extend  across  the  joints  and  enter  recesses  in  the 
casings.  They  are  actuated  by  the  handle,  like  the  usual 
locking-boUs  are, 

3,157,  T.  H.  Rees,  London,  Manufacture  of  Tile 
Slabs,  &c.  for  Walls,  Floors,  and  Hearths.  (J  une 
26,  '83,  4d.). 

Pieces  of  glars  are  ornamented  as  required,  and  on  the 
backs  thereof  are  fixed  thin  pieces  of  slate,  stone,  or  wood, 
which  are  then  covered  by  cement.  These  tiles,  Ac.,  are 
fixed  to  the  walls  by  copper  tags  or  tongues. 

3,296,  E.  M.  Loe,  London,  Window-fastenings, 
Com.  by  W.  C.  Loe,  Paris  (July  3,  '83,  6d.). 

In  a vertical  plate  on  the  lower  rail  of  the  upper  sash  is 
an  oval  bole,  and  on  the  upper  rail  of  the  lower  sash  is 
mounted  a spring  bolt,  which  has  an  oval  head.  When 
this  is  passed  through  the  bole  the  bolt  is  turned,  and 
thereby  locked. 

3,309,  A.  Tylor,  London,  Apparatus  for  preventing 
Waste  of  Water  (July  4,  '83,  2d.). 

The  short  leg  of  the  syphon  opens  into  a chamber  in  the 
cistern,  and  a flap  in  this  chamber  forces  a sufficient  quan- 
tity of  water  up  the  short  leg  to  fill  the  bend  and  start  the 
syphonic  action.  (Pro.  Pro.) 

3,315,  W.  Wade,  Crewe,  Fire-grates,  Kitchen 
Ranges,  Ac.  (July  5,  ’83,  2d.). 

The  fireplace  has  a bottom  capable  of  being  moved  up 
^d  down  in  an  enclosed  space  below.  When  the  fireplace 
is  filled  with  coal,  and  the  fire  is  lighted  at  the  top,  the 
bottom  is  raised  as  the  coal  is  burned.  (Pro.  Pro,) 

3,396,  D.  Timings  and  S.  Timings,  Birmingham, 
<Construction  of  Door-springs  (July  9,  ’83,  6d.). 

On  the  spindle  round  which  the  spring  is  wound  is  a 
toothed  wheel,  and  a hole  is  made  through  the  top  of  the 
easing.  The  spring  can  be  wound  up  to  any  required 
tension,  and  secured  by  passing  a p'n  tliiough  the  hole  to 
engage  one  of  the  teetli  of  the  wheel. 

3,467,  H.  J.  Haddan,  London,  Grates.  Com.  by 
E.  Breslauer,  Berlin.  (July  13,  ’83,. 4d.) 

The  grate  has  a number  of  disc-shaped  or  polygonal 
sections  mounted  on  shafts,  and  made  of  metal  or  earthen- 
ware, by  which  a greater  supply  of  air  is  admitted. 


• Compiled  by  Hart  & Co.,  Patent  Agents,  186,  Fleet- 
street. 

t Open  to  public  inspection  for  two  months  from  the 
•dates  named. 


MEETINGS. 

8.4TOEDAT,  March  8. 

Architectural  Anociation.  — Visit  to  the  Brompton 
Oratory.  3 p.ra. 

Ariitnne'  TechnicalAnociation  (1,  .Adara-Street,  Adelpbi) , 

Jlr.  C.  T.  Millis  on  “ Trades’  Technical  Education.” 

8 p.m. 

Poyal  Institution. — Captain  Abney,  R.E.,  P.R.S.,  on 
” Photographic  Action  Considered  as  the  Work  of  Radia- 
tion ” ill-)-  3 p.m. 

MoxTtAT,  March  10. 

Royal  Academy,— Mr.  E.  J.  Poynter,  E.A.,  on  “ Sculp- 
ture.”  8 p,m. 

Surveyor!'  Institution.— 'M.t.  A.  J.  Burrows  on  " The  Con- 
struction and  Maintenance  of  Country  Roads.”  8 pm. 

Zo/idon  and  Middlesex  Archceological  Society.— (\)  Mr. 
Henry  Poole  on  ” The  Four  Northern  Chapels  of  the  Apse 
of  Westminster  Abbey;”  (3)  Mr.  Thomas  Milboura  on 
“ London  Clubs  ; ” (8)  Mr.  John  E.  Price  “ On  the  Re- 
covered Monumental  Brass  of  Sir  John  Popbam.  ” 8 p.m. 

London  In-etitution. — Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  on  ‘‘  Lon- 
don as  a Historical  City.”  6 p.m. 

Society  of  Aj-As.  — Professor  W.  Chandler  Roberts, 
F.R.S.,  on  ” The  Alloys  used  for  Coinage.”  (Cantorlec- 
ture.)  8 p.m. 

Tuesday,  M-vrch  11. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.—^  p.m. 

Wednesday,  Mabch  13. 

Architects'  Benevolent  Society  (9,  Conduit-street,  W.)  — 
Annual  General  Meeting.  5 p.m. 

Civil  and  Methanicai  Engineers'  Society. — Mr.  A.  J. 
Gale  on  " American  Construction.”  7 pm. 

5ociWy  0/’ Arf*.— Lieut.-Gen.  F.  H.  Ruudall,  R.E.,  on 
“ “Water  Regulatiou  in  regard  to  Floods,  Drainage,  and 
Transit."  8 p.m. 

Thursday,  Mabch  13. 

Society  of  Antiquaries.— ’Hr.  II.  J.  Napper  on  "The 
Sites  oi  Clausentum  and  Venta  Belgarum  and  other 
Stations  mentioned  in  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus.” 
3.30  p.m. 

5odefy  of  Engineers.-MT.  J.  W.  Wilson,  jun.,  on 
" Roof  Construction."  7 30  p.ra. 

Royal  Academy.— Mr.  J.  E.  Hodgson,  E.A.,  on  " The 
Library  of  the  Royal  Academy."  8 P-ui. 

Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  the  Fine  Arts.— "hlT. 
W.  H.  Cope  on  “Jade, — its  Peculiarities  and  Mode  of 
Treatment,  Artistic  and  Mechanical.”  8 p.m. 

Society  of  Arts  {Applied  Chemistry  and  Physics  Section). 
—Dr.  P.  F.  Fraakland  on  " The  Upper  Thames  as  a Source 
of  Water  Supply.”  8 p.m. 

Society  of  Telegraph  Engineers  and  Electricians.— Hit. 
W.  II.  Massey  on  "A  Train-lighting  Experiment.”  8 p.m. 

Parlies  Museum.— Dt.  Henry  Veale  on  " Organisation 
and  Management  of  Field  Hospitals.”  6 p.m. 

Royal  Institution. — Professor  Tyndall  on  “The  Older 
Electricity;  its  Phenomena  and  Investigators.”  (HI.) 
3p.m. 

London  Institution.— Prod.  E.  Pauer  on  " Romanticism 
in  Music.”  7 p.m. 

Friday,  Mabch  11. 

Architectural  A»<ocia<ion.— Mr.  Hampden  W.  Pratt  on 

Shams.”  7.30  p.m. 


^istillaiua. 

General  Engineering  Construction.  — 
The  third  of  a course  of  lectures  on  “ General 
Engineering  Construction,”  by  Mr.  J.  W. 
Wilson,  vice-president  of  the  Crystal  Palace 
School  of  Practical  Engineering,  was  delivered 
on  the  evening  of  February  28,  in  the  reading- 
room  of  the  Society  of  Engineers,  Victoria- 
strect,  Westminster,  Mr.  Chas.  Gandon,  vice- 
president,  in  the  chair.  The  lecturer,  after 
pointing  out,  by  way  of  introduction,  the  im- 
portance of  actual  experience  iu  such  matters  as 
the  subject  of  the  lecture,  proceeded  to  give 
some  useful  practical  hints  upon  patternmakers’ 
tools  and  their  use  in  the  preparation  of  pat- 
terns. Touching  upon  the  designing  of  castings, 
he  passed  on  to  the  consideration  of  different 
kinds  of  patterns,  cores,  core-boxes,  &c.,  and 
then  explained,  by  means  of  diagrams  and 
models,  the  general  arrangement  of  foundries, 
the  nature  and  operation  of  cupolas,  foundry- 
ladles,  cranes,  travellers,  &c.  Proceeding  with 
the  subject  of  moulding  in  different  materials, 
he  explained  the  chief  defects  incidental  to 
castings,  and  passing  on  to  the  different  kinds 
of  moulds  for  open  and  closed  work,  he  con- 
cluded by  considering  the  nature  of  arrange- 
ments for  large  castings,  with  special  reference 
to  the  large  pipe  works  at  Messrs.  Cochrane’s 
Woodside  Ironworks.  He  also  described  their 
process  of  testing. 

Royal  Hibernian  Academy,  Dublin. — 
On  Monday  last  the  Royal  Hibernian  Academy’s 
Exhibition  was  opened  for  the  season  by  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  and  the  Countess  Spencer. 
The  Viceregal  party  were  received  by  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  Academy  (Sir  Thomas  A.  Jones), 
Messrs.  Henry  E.  Doyle,  C.B.;  Thomas  Drew, 
James  Brenan,  P.  Vincent  Duffy,  Thomas 
Farrell,  James  Farrell,  Charles  Grey,  Arthur 
J.  Mayne,  James  H.  Owen,  Catterson  Smith, 
B.  Colles  Watkins,  Academicians;  and  W.  J. 
Fitzpatrick,  John  T.  Gilbert,  and  Walter  F. 
Osborne,  hon.  members. 

Architects’  Benevolent  Society.  — The 
annual  general  meeting  of  the  subscribers  and 
donors  will  be  held  at  the  rooms  of  the  Institute 
Ion  Wednesday  next,  at  five  o’clock. 


The  Royal  Commission  on  the  Housing’ 
of  the  Poor. — It  is  announced  in  Tuesday’s 
London  Gazette  that  the  Queen  has  been  pleased 
to  issue  a Commission,  under  her  Majesty’s 
Royal  Sign  Manual,  “ to  inquire  into  the  housing 
of  the  working  classes.”  Sir  Charles  Dilke  is 
nominated  as  Chairman,  and  the  following  are 
appointed  Royal  Commissioners  : — The  Prince 
of  Wales,  Cardinal  Manning,  the  Marquis  of 
Salisbury,  Earl  Brownlow,  Lord  Carrington, 
Mr.  George  Joachim  Goschen,  M.P.,  Sir  Richard 
Aasheton  Cross,  M.P.,  the  Bishop-Suffragan  of 
Bedford,  Mr.  Edward  Lyulph  Stanley,  Mr.  W.  T. 
M’Cullagh  Torrens,  M.P.,  Mr.  Henry  Broadhurst, 
M.P.,  Mr.  Jesse  Collings,  M.P.,  Mr.  George 
Godwin,  and  Mr.  Samuel  Morley,  M.P.  The 
Commissioners  are  authorised  to  call  before 
them,  or  any  five  or  more  of  them,  all  such 
persona  as  they  may  judge  most  competent,  by 
reason  of  their  situation,  knowledge,  or  expe- 
rience, to  afford  correct  information  on  the 
subject,  and  also  to  call  for,  have  access  to,  and 
examine  all  such  books,  documents,  registers, 
and  records  as  may  afford  them  the  fullest  in- 
formation on  the  subject.  They  are  empowered 
to  visit  and  personally  inspect  such  places  in 
the  United  Kingdom  as  they  may  deem  expe- 
dient, and  they  are  directed  with  as  little  delay 
as  possible  to  report  upon  the  matter  submitted 
for  their  consideration.  Mr.  John  Edward 
Courtenay  Bodley,  Barrister-at-Law,  Master  of 
Arts,  is  appointed  Secretary  to  the  Commission. 

Sewage  and  Plumbing  Work. — What  the 
Olasgenv  Herald  describes  as  “ a small  propor- 
tion” of  the  members  of  the  Architectural 
Section  of  the  Glasgow  Philosophical^  Society 
met  on  Monday  evening,  in  the  rooms  iu^Bath- 
street,  to  hear  papers  on  “ Sewage  ” and 
“Sanitary  Plumber  Work,”  by  Messrs.  David 
Thomson  and  A.  Lindsay  Miller  respectively. 
Mr.  Thomson’s  chief  point  in  treating  the  sub- 
ject of  “Sewage”  was  the  separation  of  the 
excremental  matter  of  the  sewage  from  the 
rainfall  and  waste  water  from  dwelling-houses 
and  manufactories  that  at  present  were  together 
discharged  into  the  river.  He  advocated  the 
formation  of  intercepting  sewers  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  house  sewage,  which  could  then  be 
cleansed  by  precipitation  and  filtration,  the 
sludge  used  for  manure,  and  the  water  carried 
into  the  river.  By  some  such  plan  the  Clyde 
might,  he  believed,  be  changed  from  its  present 
filthy  state.  Mr.  Miller,  in  his  paper  on  “ Sani- 
tary Plumber  Work,”  noted  the  improvements 
that  bad  been  recently  introduced,  and  expressed 
the  conviction  that  these  were  but  steps  towards 
greater  perfection.  He  confined  his  remarks  to 
that  section  of  plumber  work  connected  with 
water-closets,  baths,  &c.,  leaving  out  of  con- 
sideration the  matter  of  water  supply. 

Tlie  Longfellow  Memorial.— On  Saturday 
last  the  bust  of  Longfellow,  by  Mr.  Brock, 
A.R.A.,  was  unveiled  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
in  the  presence  of  a considerable^  number 
of  persons  interested  in  the  matter,  inclnding 
the  daughters  and  niece  of  the  poet,  Earl 
Granville,  Mr.  Russell  Lowell  and  other 
members  of  the  American  Legation,  Mr. 
Childers,  Sir  Theodore  Martin,  Mr.  George 
Godwin,  Mr.  Karl  Blind,  Mr.  Hyde  Clarke,  and 
others.  The  sub-Dean,  Canon  Prothero,  in  the 
unavoidable  absence  of  the  Dean  owing  to  a 
family  bereavement,  unveiled  the  bust ; and 
speeches  were  made  by  Earl  Granville,  1^. 
Russell  Lowell,  Mr.  Childers,  and  Dr.  W.  C. 
Bennett,  the  hon.  secretary  for  the  memorial 
fund.  The  bust,  however,  having  been  un- 
veiled, has  been,  up  to  the  moment  of  writing 
this,  in  a veiled  state  again,  and  the  pedestal 
taken  down  apparently  for  some  more  permanent 
fixing.  To  announce  a monument  as  ‘ un- 
veiled ” and  then  cover  it  up  again  during  just 
the  few  days  when  every  one  is  interested  in  it 
and  going  to  look  at  it  is,  to  say  the  least,  bad 
management. 

Wrought  Iron  Gates.— Messrs.  Earned, 
Bishop,  & Barnards  have  erected  some  cast-iron 
gates  of  rather  exceptional  size  at  the  entrance 
to  the  Great  Eastern  Railway  dep&t,  facing 
High-street,  Bishopsgate.  The  gate  to  the 
entrance  to  the  incline  is  28  ft.  wide  by  16  ft. 
high  in  one  leaf.  It  hangs  on  a cast-iron  pier, 
and  special  machinery  has  been  constructed  for 
opening  and  shutting  it.  The  design  of  the 
gates  is  by  Mr.  A.  Barnard,  of  the  firm,  and  is 
superior  to  the  average  of  what  may  be  called 
commercial  work  of  this  kind. 

The  Sportsman’s  Exhibition. — The  third 
annual  Sportsman’s  Exhibition  is  now  open  at 
the  Agricultural  Hall,  Islington,  and  will  re- 
main open  until  the  15th  inst. 
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Zinc  in  I)rink3ng--Water.— It  seems  that 
there  is  some  danger  attendant  upon  the  use 
of  galvanised  iron  water-pipes.  Hr.  J.  Raglan 
Thomas,  the  medical  officer  of  health  for 
Llanelly,  recently  detected  zinc  in  the  water 
supplied  through  about  half  a mile  of  galvanised 
iron  pipe  to  the  village  of  Cwmfelin.  Samples 
of  the  water,  before  and  after  its  passage  through 
the  pipe,  were  sent  to  Mr.  Heaton,  of  Charing- 
cross  Hospital,  who  has  published  the  results  in 
the^  Chemical  Nitvs.  The  water  as  it  leaves  the 
spring  at  Penderry  is  remarkably  pure,  contain- 
ing in  one  gallon  10-8  grains  total  solids,  1-47 
chlorine,  '056  nitrogen  as  nitrates,  and  no 
ammonia.  After  leaving  tho  pipe  the  total 
solids  had  risen  to  18'9,  of  which  6'41  consisted 
of  zinc  carbonate.  The  chlorine  was  unchanged, 
but  the  nitrates  had  disappeared,  and  were  re- 
placed by  '008  of  ammonia,  obviously  formed  by 
the  reducing  action  of  the  zinc-iron  couple.  The 
zinc  was  found  to  be  present  as  carbonate  dis- 
solved in  free  carbonic  acid.  It  was  found  by 
independent  experiment,  that  pure  zinc  is  rapidly 
dissolved  when  placed  in  water  throngh  which 
a current  of  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid  gas  is 
passed.  The  solution  of  ferrous  carbonate  by 
carbonic  acid  is  well  known.  Many  chalybeate 
springs  contain  iron  in  this  condition.  When 
such  water  is  exposed  to  the  air  the  iron  is 
deposited  as  ferric  oxide,  which  forms  the  well- 
known^  rusty  incrustation  round  the  spring. 
Zinc  dissolved  in  this  way  could,  of  course,  be 
i separated  from  the  water  by  boiling  or  by  pre- 
cipitation with  lime  or  sodic  carbonate,  but  these 
processes  could  hardly  be  applied  to  a town 
supply. — The  Lancet. 

The  Inhabited  House  Duty. — In  the  House 
of  Commons,  on  the  29th  ult.,  on  the  order  for 
Committee  of  Supply,  Mr.  Alderman  Lawrence 
moved  hie  annual  resolution,  “That  in  order  to 
afford  facilities  for  adapting  buildings,  and  parts 
of  buildings,  for  tho  occupation  of  the  labouring 
poor,  and  in  order  to  offer  inducements  for  the 
erection  of  houses  and  blocks  of  buildings  spe- 
cially suitable  for  artisans  and  labourers,  it  was 
absolutely  essential  tho  restrictions  as  to  size 
and  mode  of  construction  at  present  entailed 
by  the  Inhabited  House  Duty  Acts  should  be 
removed  and  the  tax  repealed.”  In  making 
this  proposal,  the  hon.  member  described  the 
impost  as  being  unequally  and  unjustly  assessed, 
and  as  a tax  upon  health,  morality,  and  decency. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  who  opposed 
j the  motion,  admitted  that,  as  in  the  case  of  every 
i other  tax,  there  were  grave  objections  to  this 
1 duty,  but  it  producec  £1,800,000  a year,  and  in 
i itself  was  not  a bad  tax.  If,  however,  on  some 
future  occasion  circumstances  were  more  favour- 
li  able,  it  might  perhaps  be  put  on  a better  footing. 

H Eventually  Mr.  Lawrence  intimated  his  willing- 

Iness  to  withdraw  the  motion ; but,  this  being 
objected  to,  it  was  put  and  negatived. 

The  Government  of  London. — At  a special 
meeting  of  the  council  of  the  London  Municipal 
Reform  League,  held  at  Lancaster  House  on 
Thursday  [the  28th  nit.]  it  was  resolved  that,— 
” This  meeting  regards  with  anxiety  the  delay 

Iin  introducing  the  long  • promised  London 
Government  Bill,  and  requests  her  Majesty’s 
Ministers  to  name  a day  for  its  introduction 
before  Easter,  and  that  the  honorary  secretary 
be  instructed  to  convene  an  early  conference  of 
delegates  to  consider  the  propriety  of  calling  a 
mass  meeting  to  protest  against  any  further 
delay.” — The  Metropolitan. 

Pepys  Memorial.— The  resultof  thelabonrs 
of  the  committee  formed  to  consider  the  best 

i means  of  obtaining  a satisfactory  memorial  of 
Samuel  Pepys,  tho  diarist,  is  an  appropriate 
monument,  designed  by  Mr.  A.  Blomfieid,  which 
has  been  erected  in  the  church  of  St.  Olave, 
Hart-street,  E.C.,  where  Pepys  is  buried.  The 
monument  will  he  unveiled  by  the  Right  Hon. 
the  Earl  of  Northbrook,  K.C.S  L,  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty,  on  Friday,  the  14th  inst.,  at  3 
p.m.,  and  his  lordship  will  be  assisted  on  the 
occasion  by  His  Excellency  the  Uuited  States 
Minister.  We  understand  th.at  the  committee 
jStill  require  some  more  subscriptions. 

Tbe  Zeugliaus  at  Dresden.  — The  Saxon 
iGovernment  brought  forward  last  November  a 
proposal  for  tho  rebuilding  of  the  Zeughaus  at 
iDresden,  and  its  adaptation  to  the  purposes  of 
|a  State  Archives  Office  and  a Museum.  The 
mraugements  for  keeping  State  papers  have 
Jlong  been  found  insufficient,  and  various  collec- 
itiona  of  plaster  casts,  steel  engravings,  drawings, 
&c.,  have  accumulated  in  such  a manner  as  to 
necessitate  increased  accommodation  being  pro- 
i?ided  for  them.  The  total  cost  is  estimated  at 
;.ibout  63,0001. 


Proposed  Organ  Manufactory,  Kendal. 

Messrs.  Wilkinson  & Sons.,  of  this  town,  pro- 
pose building  immediately  large  organ  manu- 
factory, pianoforte  saloons,  offices,  &o.,  and 
residence.  The  available  floor-space  for  busi- 
ness purposes  will  be  over  9,000  superficial  feet, 
and  when  complete  the  building  will  be  one  of 
the  largest  of  its  class  in  the  North  of  England. 
The  design  will  be  Gothic  freely  treated  ; free- 
stone dressings  will  bo  used  to  the  front  eleva- 
tions, and  the  works  will  be  entered  by  a hand- 
some porch  with  deeply-moulded  arch  and 
granite  columns.  The  entire  frontage  of  the 
whole  block  will  be  170  ft.,  which  will  face  tbe 
river  Kent.  The  plans  have  been  arranged  and 
the  designs  made  by  Mr.  Eli  Cox,  architect,  of 
Kendal. 

Lead  versus  Pot  Pipes. — Under  this 
head  a correspondent  writes:  — “An  accident 
has  happened  which  it  is  desirable  should  be 
made  known  to  others  who  use  lead  pipes. 
A bad  smell  having  been  noticed  in  the  closet 
an  examination  was  made,  and  it  appears  that 
the  rats  had  run  up  the  drain  and  bitten  a hole 
through  the  lead  pipe,  the  consequence  of  which 
was  shocking  and  dangerous.  A pot  pipe  has 
now  been  substituted  which  will,  no  doubt, 
effectually  keep  out  the  rats.” 

Birmingham  Architectural  Association. 
— An  ordinary  meeting  was  held  on  Tuesday, 
the  26th  ult.,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  W.  H. 
Kendrick.  Mr.  W.  Henman  was  elected  an 
ordinary  member.  A paper  was  read  on 
“Flowers,  Fruit,  and  Flirtations  under  Glass,” 
by  Mr.  B.  McEvoy.  A discussion  ensued,  in 
which  Messrs.  Sernton,  Cotton,  McConnal,  and 
Franklin  Cross  (hon.  sec.)  took  part.  At  the 
close  a vote  of  thanks  was  presented  to  the 
reader  of  the  paper. 

A Correction.— We  have  been  asked  to  state 
that  the  hot-water  apparatus  for  warming  the 
new  Infants’  School  at  Carshalton  was  fixed  by 
Messrs.  J.  Jones  & Sons,  hot  water  engineers, 
and  not  by  Mr.  Jones,  as  given  in  our  article 
upon  Carshalton.  The  same  firm  were  also  en- 
trusted with  the  heating  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene 
Church,  Munster-square,  N.W.,  the  re-opening 
of  which  was  announced  in  our  last  number. 

Carlisle. — New  Presbyterian  Sunday  Schools 
have  been  opened  here.  They  have  been  sub- 
stantially built  by  Mr.  George  Black,  the  con- 
tractor, from  the  designs  of  Mr.  George  D. 
Oliver,  architect,  Carlisle. 


TENDERS. 

For  the  erection  of  fiftv-sevea  cottagea  at  Cathay, 
Cardiff,  for  the  Cardiff  Railway  Workmen's  Cottagi 
Company,  Limited.  Quantities  by  the  architect,  Mr 
J.  P.  Jones,  26,  Park-street,  Cardiff:— 


fl.  Shepton 

C.  Shepherd 

W,  T.  Clarke  

J.  Gough  

W.  Symonda  

Purnell  & Fry 

D.  Davies  

J.  G.  Green 

Pattye  & Thomas  

W.  A.  Walters  

E.  A.  Smith 

H.  Brown 

.Tob  Thomas  & James  .... 

D.  J.  Davies  (accepted)  , 

E.  Cox  


.,£12,(160 

11,619 

11,200 

10,160 

9,690 

9,519 

9,600 

9,450 

9,386 

9.215 


8,720 

8,500 

7.000 


0 0 
0 0 


For  the  formation  of  roads,  sowers,  Ac.,  at  Canton, 
Cardiff,  for  the  Glamorean  Workmen’s  Cottave  Company. 
Messrs.  James  Sewaid  & Thomas,  architects  and 
veyors,  Cardiff ; — 

T.  Thomas £694  13  0 

R Day  681  0 0 

Jepson  Bros 630  0 0 

J.  C.  Pearson 620  19  0 

R.  Smith 6S4  12  7 

A.  Green  673  1 8 

T.  Rees  (accepted) 603  6 0 


For  the  restoration  of  Birtley  Church,  North  Tyne 
for  the  Rev.  G.  R.  Hall.  Mr.  Arthur  P.  Plummer, 
architect  and  surveyor,  46,  Cloth  Market,  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne:— 

Contract  No.  2. 

Robson  & Tremble,  Hetton-le-Holo  ..,£724  0 0 

M.  Martinson.  Corbridge 690  0 0 

Milburn  & Gibson,  Benfieldside 638  9 0 

W.  Welton,  Mollow  Burn,  Wark • ...  633  9 0 
•Accepted. 

Carpenitr’s  WorJc  only. 

J.  Adamson  k Son,  Shildon £358  5 0 

G.  Graydon  & Son,  Durham  286  11  6 

Mason's  Work  only. 

T.  <t  W.  Beil,  BeUingham £294  0 0 

W.  Welton,  Mollow  Bum 225  13  0 


For  the  erection  of  villa  residence  at  Croydon,  for  Mr. 
J.  8.  Downton.  Mr.  H.  J.  White,  architect,  Wallington, 
Surrey : — 

J.  Horrocks  £650  0 0 

Smith  &BuUed 679  0 0 

Howe  & W'hite,  Wallington  (accepted)  625  0 0 


For  King’s  Bridge,  Swailowfield.  Messrs.  Morris  & 
Stallwood,  architects  and  county  surveyors 

Brickvork,  ^c. 


J.  Winter,  Reading  ,£286  0 0 

F.  Talbot,  Caversham ...  268  13  4 

T.  Godwin,  Reading  ....i 265  0 0 

H.  & A.  Lewis,  Reading  264  0 0 

E.  Wheeler,  Swailowfield 243  19  0 

W.  H.  Simonds  .Reading 240  0 0 

H.  Tame,  Bhinfield 230  0 0 

W.  H.  Woodroffe,  Reading 209  0 0 

Ironwork. 

Bridge  and  Roofing  Co.,  Darlaston  ,..£614  18  6 

Stockton  Forge  Co 434  16  & 

H.  Young  k Co.,  Pimlico 425  0 0 

A.  Handyside  & Co.,  Derby 402  0 0 

J.  O.  Gardner  & Co.,  London 396  10  0 

W.  H.  Simonds,  Reading 395  0 « 

Morewood  k Co.,  Birmingham  384  0 0 

M.  T.  Shaw  & Co.,  London 382  6 0- 

E.  Finch  & Co.,  Lim.,  Chepstow 370  0 0 

J.  Shewell  & Co,,  Darlington  367  0 0 

Reading  Ironworks 335  0 0 

Carter,  Ford,  & Co.,  Darlaston  324  4 8 

8.  Griffith,  Reading  320  3 9 


For  additions  and  alterations  to  boys’  school,  for  the 
Ormesby  School  Board.  Mr.  John  W.  Alexander,  archi- 
tect, Middlesbrough: — 

J.  Johnson,  Middlesbrough £813  16  0 

W.  & G.  Headman,  North  Ormesby  ...  794  6 7 

R.  Wilkinson,  Middlesbrough 790  3 4 

A.  King,  North  Ormesby 785  19  7 

J.  Dickinson,  Saltburn  745  0 0 

Sturdy  Bros.,  Middlesbrough 727  10  0 

A.  W&ite,  Gainsborough* 661  0 11 


•Amended tender  (accepted)  £935  9 0 


For  the  erection  of  stabling  at  Eastbourne  for  sixty 
horses,  with  proportionate  harness  room  and  carriage 
accommodation,  Ac.,  for  Mr.  S.  H.  Weston.  Mr.  Oliver 
Mitchell,  architect,  Eastbourne.  Quantities  supplied:— 


Cornwell  A Son,  Eastbourne £5,050  0 0 

J.  Hurst,  Eastbourne 4,684  0 0 

Dore  A Sons,  Eastbourne  4,477  0 0 

J.  Peerless,  Eastbourne 4,213  0 0 

J.  Longley,  Crawley  (accepted)  4,095  0 0 

Hudson,  Kearley,  A Co.,  Brighton...  3,560  0 0 


For  the  construction  of  new  pier  approaches,  toll-houses, 
Ac.,  to  Southend  Pier,  Essex.  Mr.  Arthur  Cayton,  sur- 
veyor, and  Mr.  Edward  Wright,  architect.  Quantities  by 
Mr.  E.  E.  Carpenter,  Stapeniill,  Burton-on-Trent ; — 

No.  1.  No.  2. 

Joseph  Bullock,  Southend ..  £4,792  0 0 ...£2,885  0 0 
B.  Cooke  A Co.,  Phccnix 
Wharf,  Church-road,  Bat- 
tersea   4,250  0 0 — 

John  J.  Robson,  Marl- 
borough • road,  Snaret- 

brook  4,169  0 0 ...  2,692  0 0 

J.  W.  Steward,  Southend...  4,094  11  6 ...  2,310  18  0 

Bottoms,  Bros.,  27,  Basnett- 
road.  Lavender-hill,  Bat- 
tersea   4,084  0 0 ...  1,892  0 0 

Baker  AWiseman,  Sontheud  3,993  13  0 ...  2,389  3 0 

Samuel  Cbafen,  Rotherhithe  3,936  0 0 ...  2,060  0 0 

G.  J.  8'ead  A Co., 

No.  69,  Zetland-  street, 

Southport  3,870  0 0 ...  — 

8.  Darke  A Son,  Southend.  3,630  0 0 ...  2,240  0 0 

Wra.  Wood,  Chelmsford  ...  3,550  0 0 ...  1,770  0 O 

E.  Potter,  Southchurch 

Beach,  Southend 2,434  13  2 ...  1,664  16  ^ 


For  the  erecion  of  a villa  residence  at  Raynes  Park,  for 
Mr.  Hodge.  Mr.  A.  Stubbs,  architect : — 

Monday  £895  10  0 

R.  M.Priejtley 829  0 0 


For  building  a workshop  at  181,  Hanbury-street,  Mile 
End  New  Town,  for  Mr.  S.  Locks.  Mr.  Edward  Brown, 
surveyor,  Hanbury-street,  SpitalileldB  : — 

C.  Mart £118  0 0 

S.  Hawkings  (accepted)  112  0 0 

Impy 96  0 0 


^'*^'°8.'Salt  

Jackson  A Todd.. 

C.  Marr 

S.  Hawkings  


For  repairs  to  the  Clarence  Arms,  Plumstead-road, 
South  Woolwich,  for  Messrs.  Truman,  Hanbury,  Buxton, 
A Co.  Mr,  Edward  Brown,  surveyor : — 

J.  May £209  0 0 

8.  Hawkings  163  0 0 

J.  Cbriatofi'er 169  0 0 

G.  Read  (accepted)  157  15  0 


For  works  to  be  executed  for  Mr.  L.  Spackman,  9 and 
10,  Temple-lane,  and  No.  14,  Bouverie-street,  Fleet-street, 
Messrs.  Perry  A Reed,  architects.  Quantities  supplied : — 

Clarke  A Bracey  £2,262  0 0 

Clements 1,795  0 o 

Nottle 1,784  0 0 

Brunsdeii  1,726  0 0 

Oliver  1,693  0 0 


For  house  at  Hendon,  for  Mr.  Elliot,  Mr.  Joha 
Farrer,  architect,  Albion  Chambers,  Finsbury  - 


pavement 

Gibbs  A Imber  ... 

Oldrey 

Rhodes 

Wilkinson  Bros. 

Conder 

W Smith  

Smith  A Sons 

Marriage 


..£2,049  0 0 


1,777 

1,730 

1,719 
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..£3,090  0 
..  2,331  0 
..  2,200  0 


2,019 


For  additions  to  shops  at  Plnrostead,  for  the  Woolwich 
Roval  Arsenal  Co-operative  Society.  Mr.  J.  F.  Goodey, 
architect,  Colchester * 

Bowdi^e  & Burley 

Amola  4 Sons,  Plumstead  .... 

Proctor,  Woolwich  

Hoslring,  Stratford  

Oldrige,  Colchester 

Hedman,  Brockley  

Dobson,  Colchester 

Dupont,  Colehes'er 

Coombs,  Plumstead 

Avard,  Maidstone 

D.  & A.  Brown,  London 

Pyle  & Co.,  London 

Lonergan,  Plumstead 

Johnson,  Woolwich  (accepted) 

Harriss,  Woolwich  

Watson,  Dulwich 

Forsdyke,  Plumstead 


1,980 

1,953 

1,950 


For  alterations  for  Mr.  Josephs,  N’ewington  Butts.  Mr. 
Banister  Fletcher,  architect : — 

Rico 0 0 

Cock  ....  iiO  0 0 

Young  0 0 


For  shops  to  be  erected  in  Brent-street,  Hendon  (first 
contract).  Mr.  Banister  Fletcher,  architect  : — 

J.  EUacott  (accepted) £1,450  0 0 


1,820  0 
1,813  0 
1,750  0 
1,748  0 
1,725  0 
1,334  6 


For  warehouses,  Nos.  6 and  7,  Peacock-street,  for  Mr. 
Henrv  Soden.  Mr.  Banister  Fletcher,  architect 

tonng £721  10  0 

Downs 635  0 0 

Burman  & Sons  (accepted)  626  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  an  hfirmary  at  Dover  Union.  Messrs. 
Trevor  & Cresswell,  architects,  53,  Castle-street,  Dover. 
Qnanlilies  supplied  by  architects  : — 

Sergent  4 Tollman,  Bekesboume  ..,£5,500  0 0 

W.  Brooks,  Folkestone  6,000  0 0 

M.  A.  Welch,  Dover 4,350  0 0 

J.  Bull,  Son,  & Co.,  Southampton  ...  4,107  0 0 

J.  G.  Jackson,  Dover  4,100  0 0 

T.  J.  Chamberlain,  Dover  .... 

Austen  4 Lewis,  Dover  

W.  J.  Adcock,  Dover 

Lewis  4 Chandler,  Dover  .... 

W.  J.  Wiles,  Dover  

H.  Richardson,  Dover  

G.  H.  Denne  & Son,  Deal ... 

W.  T.  Dowle,  Dover  

W.  J,  Bromley,  Dover  

W.  G.  Lewis,  Dover 

H.  Stiff,  Dover  (accepted) 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  Tbistleton  Shooting 
Box,  Preston,  Lancashire.  Messrs.  Myres,  Yeevers,  & 
Myres,  architects,  Preston  and  Westminster.  Quantities 
by  the  architects  : — 

John  Walmaley £1,853  19  0 

Richard  Heatbcote 1,793  18  2 

Robert  Saul  (accepted)  1,740  0 0 


For  new  residence,  stables,  4c.,  at  Leyland,  Preston. 
Messrs.  Myres,  Yeevers,  & Myres,  architects 

J.  Walmsley £747  0 0 

R.  Heathcote 723  0 0 

Robert  Saul  (accepted)  705  0 0 


4,070 

4,025 

4,000 


For  the  construction  of  new  roads  on  the  Bridge  House 
Estate,  Brockley,  for  the  Land  Development  Association, 
Limited ; — 
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Thicke,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  H.  C.  Leete 
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Roy  £660  0 
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George  B.  Ash 491  0 

Jerrard 475  0 
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Architectural 
Draugh  taina  ns/t 

V N yi,sr  

E cannot  but  look  upor 
/(vwv  \l®a  unfortunate  that 

at  the  moment  when 
for  the  first  time,  ? 
combined  effort  ia  bein^ 
made  by  the  professior 
to  remove  the  more 
glaring  defects  in  oui 
competitive  system,  n 
work  should  have  ap- 
peared, from  the  pen  oJ 
an  architect,  and  ad- 
dressed especially  tc 
the  young  and  inex- 
perienced, advocating  the  adoption  of  thosf 
expedients  in  design  and  draughtsmanshij 
which  are  more  than  anything  else  calculated 
to  perpetuate  the  worst  faults  of  the  svsteii 
which  calls  for  reform. 


The  avenues  to  our  profession  are  broad  and 
unimpeded,  and  are  every  year  thronged  with 
!v  more  miscellaneous  multitude.  As  the  crowd 
increase.?  and  the  .struggle  for  professional 
existence  becomes  intensified  and  embittered 
it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  niceties  of 
professional  etiquette  will  grow,  and  it  behoves 
ns  to  guard  with  jealous  care  any  observed  ten- 
dency to  lower  the  morale  of  those  engaged  in 
the  practice  of  our  art.  It  is,  in  fact,  felt  that 
some  deterioration  has  already  shown  itself. 
We  look  back  regretfully  upon  a type  of  which 
but  few  examples  now  survive.  The  high 
breeding,  the  wide  erudition,  the  punctilious 
sense  of  honour,  tho  graceful  courtesy,  the 
kindly  heart  and  open  hand  are  not,  it  is  true, 
wholly  unrepresented  in  the  ranks  of  the  pro- 
fession ; but  they  are,  it  is  feared,  becoming 
increasingly  scarce,  and  are  threatened  with 
almost  total  extinction  before  the  press  and 
crowd  of  candidates  for  public  favour  who  are 
actuated  by  quite  other  principles  and  have  far 
lower  aims.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  that 
we  look  well  to  our  safeguards  against  dangers 
both  real  and  imminent.  Under  this  view  the 
book  before  us  is  a little  discouraging.  The 
author  sees  clearly  and  says  truly,  that  in 
future  “ competitions  will  be  the  chief  means 
by  which  the  young  architect  must  hope  to 
gain  the  prizes  of  his  profession.”  The  time 
happily  has  not  yet  arrived  when  the  builder 
of  a dwelling-house  seeks  his  architect  in  the 
open  market  and  dangles  his  patronage  as  a 
prize  before  the  eyes  of  the  whole  world. 
Family  considerations  and  personal  reputation 
play,  and  will  continue  to  play,  an  important 


* " HiniB  on  Archil. 
Q.  W.  Toifoid  Halldtt, 


ec'ural  Draughfemanehip.”  By 
ArcUiwet,  London  : E.  & F.  Iv. 


part  in  this  direction,  and  long  may  they 
exert  their  whole.some  influence.  But  public 
buildings  of  every  kind  are,  year  by  year,  more 
and  more  the  aim  and  the  reward  of  hitherto 
unrecognised  ability.  It  is  in  some  respects 
well  that  this  should  be  the  case.  In  no  other 
profession,  perhaps,  are  the  highest  rewards  so 
completely  within  tlie  reach  of  exceptional 
talent.  The  victories  of  Sir  Charles  Bairy  and 
Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  of  Burges,  Street,  and  Water- 
house,  were  ■won  in  the  open  field,  and  the 
result  has,  on  the  whole,  amply  justified  the 
means.  Those  architects  triumphed  by  sheer 
force  of  genius  over  the  vices  of  a corrupt 
system  ; and  now  we  are  said  to  be  on  the  eve 
of  a purification  of  the  system  itself. 

In  numerous  recent  instances  great  corporate 
bodies  liave  evinced  a real  desire  to  keep  these 
professional  conflicts  within  reasonable  condi- 
tions, and  to  award  the  prize  with  righteous- 
ness. Tho  fact  that  the  assistance  of  such 
competent  and  trustworthy  advisers  as  Messrs. 
Ewan  Christian,  Barry,  and  Waterhouse,  has 
been  called  in  and  acted  upon,  ba.s  reassured 
the  whole  profession,  and  benefited  those  who 
have  adopted  it  by  enlisting  in  their  interest 
the  best  talent  the  profession  alfords. 

It  is,  therefore,  with  a feeling  of  surprise 
and  disappointment  that  we  encounter  such  a 
sentence  as  the  following  in  the  chapter  on 
Competition  Drawing  : — 

“ A more  showy  and  brilliant  style  of  colour- 
ing tbiin  strict  good  taste  might  warrant  will 
often  be  found  needful ; effects  striking  and 
obvious  aimed  at ; plain  wall-surfaces  obli- 
terated: and  as  much  cheap  ornamental  detail 
as 2^oss'''dr  introduced.” 

Theso  meretricious  arts  are  not  mentioned  to 
be  repi'ob.ited.  “They  are,  up  to  a certain 
point,  permissible,”  although  we  must  not 
sacrifice  “too  muck  to  the  shrine  of  vulgarity 
and  b.id  taste,”  and  “ some  limit  must  be  set 
to  pandering  to  the  ignorance  of  a building 
commit  (ee.”  Architects  are,  in  short,  exhorted 
to  fur;;i-:'i  what  will  catch  the  uninstructed 
fancy  of  incompetent  self-constituted  judges, 
and  other  considerations  are  thrown  t-o  the 
winds.  The  burden  of  the  writer’s  song  is 
simidy  this;  - Work  comes  chiefly  by  competi- 
tions. Cumpetitions  are  won  by  meretricious 
draughtsmanship.  Therefore,  so  draw  that  you 
may  obtain  the  prize. 

We  are  glad  to  find  that  the  writer’s  name 
is  not  decorated  with  those  alphabetical  addi- 
tions whii'h  indicate  a connexion  with  the 
Institute,  fur  we  do  not  hesitate  to  call  his 
book,  in  one  respect  at  least,  a pernicious  book, 
and  are  almo.st  sorry  to  advertise  it  by  this 
condeninutiun  of  its  principles. 

Apart  l>om  ite  questionable  morality,  there 
is  not  much  to  be  learned  from  the  writer’s 
nuLOieio.’is  hints.  We  doubt  tlie  accuracy  of 


his  statement  that  “much  of  the  draimhts- 
mansliip  tliat  proceeds  from  even  the  better 
kind  of  Loudon  offices  is  indescrihahhj  bad” 
and  are  disposed  to  think  that  .such  contem- 
porary draughtsmanship  is  on  the  whole  ex- 
ceedingly good.  It  is  a lack  of  practical 
knowledge,  and  not  a want  of  the  skill  of  the 
draughtsman,  which  leaves  so  many  otherwise 
clever  young  men  unemployed  or  imperfectly 
remunerated.  But  our  standard  is  probably 
not  the  author’s  standard.  He  thinks  higlilV 
of  the  French  method  of  illustrating  architec- 
tural publications,  and  observes  that  we  have 
nothing  in  England  to  compare  with  them. 
That  is,  in  a sen.se,  true.  But  have  the  French 
anything  to  compare  with  the  crisp,  character- 
istic, accurate  brilliancy  of  many  of  the  com- 
panion illustrations  in  our  professional  periodi- 
cals ? The  author  would  impose  upon  all  the 
fine-line  manner  of  the  civil  engineer,  and 
reduce  the  art  of  architectural  draughtsman- 
ship to  the  uniform  and  insipid  perfection  of 
the  Continental  school.  There  is  a place  for 
both.  We  can  admire  the  Charivari  with- 
out shutting  our  eyes  to  the  excellence  of 
Punch,  and  we  think  that  originality  is  a 
higher  quality  than  the  closest  possible  con- 
formity to  a fixed  academic  type.  And 
English  work  is,  by  tlie  author’s  own  admission, 
original,  inasmuch  as  it  differs  essentially  from 
the  work  of  the  rest  of  Europe. 

The  book  is  offered  by  the  author  as  a com- 
pendium of  “ thoroughly  practical  suggestions.” 
Let  us  take  a sample. 

An  architect  is  supposed  to  have  received 
instructions  to  prepare  (presumably  in  com- 
petition with  otliers)  a set  of  plans  for  a public 
hall  to  seat  about  2,000  people.  And  this  is 
the  advice  given  to  him.  “ Although  a plan 
of  the  site  will  probably  have  been  sent  with 
the  instructions,  it  may  still  be  necessary  to 
visit  the  spot  and  sketch  the  surroundings  ” 
(with  an  eye,  it  will  be  noted,  to  the  showy 
and  brilliant  perspective,  and  not  in  order  to 
adapt  the  dispositions  of  the  structure  to  the 
locus  ill  quo).  “It  may  also  be  well  to  visit 
other  buildings  of  tho  like  kind.”  It  may 
certainly,  and  such  a course  would  probably 
suggest  itself  to  the  merest  tyro.  The  pre- 
liminary tentative  plans  should  be  “ done  in 
pencil  only  ” (as  though  any  one  in  his  senses 
would  waste  his  time  in  inking  them  in)  an 
the  finished  plan  should  be  completed,  com- 
mencing with  the  basement  and  working  up- 
wards,— a “ practical  suggestion  ” which  will 
not  be  endorsed  by  the  practical  architect. 

It  is  a relief  to  find  ourselves  in  accord  with 
the  writer  in  anything,  and  we  cordially 
agree  with  him  as  to  the  desirability  of 
acquiring  a mastery  over  freehand  drawing, 
although  we  do  not  approve  of  his  method 
of  procedure.  There  are  a few  obscurities 
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about  his  work,  such  the  prophecy  that 
a “ return  to  the  modern  style  of  architec- 
ture will  inevitably  result  in  a return  to  the 
modem  style  of  ilrawing,”  and  a few  incon- 
sistencies, such  as  the  recommendation  of  the 
use  of  “rapid  strokes”  on  page  17,  and  a 
caution  against  “ hasty  strokes  ” on  the_  next 
page  but  one.  But  these  are  slight  blemishes. 
His  numerous  digressions  on  the  advisability 
of  using  good  drawing  instruments  and“un- 
warpecf’  drawing-boards  meet  with  our  entire 
concurrence,  and  so  does  his  recommendation 
to  the  learner  to  practise  by  the  light  of 
electricity  rather  than  by  that  of  gas,— when 
he  can  o-et  it.  The  writer  is  sensible  that  here 
and  there  he  “ strays  a little  from  the  subject,” 
but  hopes  that,  on  the  whole,  bis  observations 
are  “made  in  an  orderly  and  intelligible 
manner.”  This  orderliness  and  intelligibility 
are,  perhaps,  matters  of  opinion.  We  have  no 
desire  to  set  up  as  censors  of  literary  style, 
accordingly  we  say  nothing  on  this  head  ; but, 
as  Sir  Fretful  Plagiary  observ'es,  this  we  mil 
say,  that  the  inveterate  discursiveness  of  the 
author  does  sometimes  remind  us  of  the  widow 
Nickleby.  The  hints  given  can  be  of  no  use  to 
any  hut  the  most  uninstructed  of  students. 
The  opinions  advanced  are,  in  many  instances, 
at  variance  with  general  experience  •,  the 
morality  of  the  book  is,  at  least,  equivocal, 
and  we  do  not  therefore  wish  it  the  conven- 
tional “ wide  circulation.” 

A word  to  the  young  practitioner  into  whose 
hands  the  hook  may  fall.  He  should  remember 
that  the  most  eminent  architects  of  recent 
times  have  been  the  most  accomplished 
draughtsmen,  from  Sir  Charles  Barry  to  Mr. 
Norman  Shaw,  but  their  drawings  were  only  a 
means  to  an  end.  Their  fame  rests  upon  their 
works.  In  order  that  he  may  design  like  them 
it  is  desirable  that  he  should  learn  to  draw  like 
them.  He  should  also  bear  in  mind  that  their 
most  successful  efforts  were  directed  to 
catch  the  vulgar  praise  of  the  uninitiated,  but 
were  approved  by  educated  judges.  He  should 
look  ahead  and  discern  the  signs  of  the  times, 
one  of  which  certainly  is  that  in  the  near  future 
the  contests  he  may  enter  upon  will  be  more 
frequently  than  in  the  past  decided  by  profes- 
sional judges,  and  that  the  highest  prize.s  will 
fall  to  the  most  skilful  designs  and  not  to  the 
most  showy  drawings,  however  much  the  w-all 
surfaces  are  “ obliterated  ” and  despite  the 
introduction  of  any  quantity  of  “ cheap 
ornamental  detail.” 


NOTES  ON  THE  MORTAR  OF 
ENDURING  BUILDING. 

THETiEhave  been  various  conjectures  as  to  the 

dateofthefirstuseofmortarintheBritishlslands, 

as  also  with  respect  to  the  constituents  of  the 
materials  used  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and 
other  nations  of  antiquity.  Our  oldest  clas.s  of 
prehistoric  structures, incIudingCashel or  stone- 
huilt  forts,  clochans,  or  beehive-shaped  erec- 
tions, forts,  and  raths,  are  all  of  dry-w;all 
masonry ; but  many  of  them  exhibit  good  fitting 
and  bonding,  though  no  cementing  material  was 
used  in  their  construction.  The  Rath-chambers 
appear  to  be  the  oldest  specimens  of  stone- 
built  work  in  the  British  isles,  the  character  of 
the  work,  of  course,  differing  with  the  locality 
and  the  material  obtainable.  An  examination 
of  the  most  representative  of  this  kind  of 
buildings  shows  that  no  mortar  nor  any  substi- 
tute for  it  bad  been  used.  The  walls  in  some 
instances  are  built  of  surface  stones  and 
boulders,  with  the  interstices  _ packed  with 
spawls  ; in  other  cases  flat  longitudinal  stones 
are  carefully  placed  together,  and  again,  large 
blocks  of  all  sizes  and  shapes  are  found  well 
fitted  in  their  natural  forms.  Indeed,  there 
are  examples  of  this  class  of  building  present- 
ing masonry  work  of  excellent  character,  well 
bonded  and  fitted,  and  showing  to  some 
extent  an  appearance  of  squaring  and  dressing. 
Our  early  Christian  edifices  existing  show  that 
mortar  of  very  good  quality  was  used  in  their 
erection,  but  even  some  of  these  buildings  have 
nneemented  walls.  One  thing  is  clear:  whether 
the  early  Gaelic  and  British  masons  were 
skilled  in  the  use  of  mortar  or  other  cementing 
materials  or  not,  they  were  certainly  skilled  in 


an  art  more  difficult,  that  of  preparing  and 

fitting  the  stone.  Although  there  are  none  of 
those  Celtic  structures  known  as  Round  Towers 
in  England,  they  arc  plentiful  in  Ireland,  and 
two  examples  exist  in  the  North  of  Scotland. 

If  these  buildings,  winch  have  given  rise 
to  such  a voluminous  mass  of  controversy, 
are  of  Pagan  origin,  as  many  able  archreo- 
lon-ists  and  architects  have  contended  with 
good  reason,  then  the  use  of  mortar  must  have 
been  long  centuries  known  in  these_  islands 
before  the  introduction  of  Christianity.  _ It 
is  assumed  by  some  writers  on  the  Christian 
origin  and  uses  of  the  Round  Towers,  that 
mortar  or  lime  cement  only  dates  in  Ireland 
from  the  time  of  St.  Patrick’s  mission.  Now, 
it  is  a fact  that  the  Romans  used  cements 
several  centuries  before  Christ ; and  though 
the  Roman  legions  never  set  foot  upon  the  soil 
of  Ireland,  they  carried  their  building  know- 
ledf^e  into  all  their  colonies,  including  Britain. 
The  early  Britons  and  the  early  Celts  in  Pagan 
times,  as  well  as  later,  had  constant  intercourse 
with  France  and  Spain,  and  other  Continental 
nations,  as  the  pages  of  Tacitus  vill  testify. 
Although  mortar  or  lime  cements  may  have 
been  used  sparingly  in  remote  times,  neverthe- 
less, we  have  good  evidence  of  its  high  anti- 
quity. The  walls  of  the  Acropolis  of  Phar- 
salia,  and  at  other  places,  exhibit  an  unusual 
thickness,  and  are  lined  on  both  sides  with  large 
blocks,  yet  the  interstices  are  filled  up  with  small 
stones,  and  with  earth  or  mortar.  Again,  the 
walls  of  Methana  are  constructed  with  a com- 
pact mass  of  small  stone,  with  mortar,  tiles, 
and  earth  between  casings  of  regular  masonry. 
The  Greeks,  in  their  art  of  building,  culti- 
vated the  faculty  of  joining  their  large  stones 
in  such  a skilful  manner  that  they  seem  for  a 
lonff  time  to  have  discarded  the  use  of  mortar 
as  a binding  cement.  Whenever  they  did 
use  it,  they  appear  to  have  used  it  very 
thinly  or  sparingly.  It  became  necessary  for 
the  Greeks  in  their  massive  and  matchless 
buildings  to  make  very  close  joints,  and  they 
often  brought  the  surfaces  of  their  stone  so 
close  that  the  points  of  union  were  not 
observable  except  on  keen  inspection.*  Stonos 
or  lengths  of  masonry  were  often  fixed  together 
by  means  of  oaken  dowels,  pegs,  or  bolts,  or 
by  cramp-irons  let  in  or  dovetailed.  In  the 
Coliseum  at  Rome,  and  in  the  Amphitheatre  at 
Verona,  cramp-irons  were  used  to  hold  the  free- 
stone firmly,  hut  no  mortar.  One  architectural 
authority  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  possible  that 
mortar  might  have  been  used  “of  a nature 
sufficiently  fine  and  subtle  to  blend  and 
assimilate  itself  in  course  of  time  to  the 
masses  of  which  it  formed  the  cement.”  The 
Roman  method  of  making  ordinary  building 
mortar  did  not  differ  much  from  the  modern 
British  method  in  use  among  the  old  school  of 
respectable  builders.  The  sand  the  Roman 
builders  used  was  of  different  colours  and 
(qualities,  and  from  the  quarries  or  pits  they 
excavated  three  sorts,  black,  white,  and  red  ; 
the  latter  seems  to  have  been  preferred. 
Though  the  Romans,  as  we  have  said, 
used  a cementing  material  long  centuries 
previously  to  the  Christian  era,^  the  regular 
use  of  lime-mortar  is  of  later  introduction. 
The  burning  of  stone  into  lime,  according  to 
some  authorities,  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
brought  into  use  until  about  three  centuries 
before  the  Christian  era.  The  sun-dried  bricks 
used  in  the  building  of  the  Tower  of  Babel  are 
stated  to  have  been  cemented  with  bitumen  or 
pitch,  and  this  and  other  material  was  used  in 
different  countries  for  centuries  subsequently. 
When  lime-mortar  had  been  used  for  a while, 
builders  soon  recognised  its  advantages,  and 
they  often  employed  it  in  profusion.  The 
Romans  used  it  in  plentiful  quantity  in  the 
body  of  their  walls,  the  lime  being  generally 
burned  on  the  spot,  and  used  fresh  liefore 
cooling  and  crystallisation  set  in.  Of  course, 
when  lime  - mortar  became  well  known 
among  the  Roman  builders,  they  used 
it  in  all  kinds  of  masonry'  and  brickwork. 
Some  of  their  rough  stone  or  rubble  walls 
were,  in  fact,  a species  of  concrete  construction 
through  the  ample  use  made  of  the  mortar 

* See  Mr  Parrose’s  work  on  the  Parthenon  for  a descrip- 
tion of  the  manner  in  which  the  close-fitting  joints  of  the 
drums  of  the  columns  were  probably  worked. 
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they  employed.  The  Romans  as  well  as  the 

Greeks  used  wooden  Avedges,  dowels,  and 
clamps  of  metal  work  in  portions  of  their 
masonry,  as  well  as  mortar.  The  Roman 
brickivork  of  the  first  century  appears  superior 
to  that  of  a later  period,  the  bricks  being  of 
large  size,  flat,  and  thin,  usually  2 ft.  square, 
and  1 in.  thick  ; in  fact,  what  may  be  termed 
tiles,  though  used  for  wtill  building,  and  not 
only  for  paving  or  roofing.  After  a time  the 
bricks  were  made  of  diminished  size,  hut 
thicker,  and  continued  to  decrease  down  to  the 
fourth  century,  when  they  counted  only  four 
to  a foot  in  the  surface  of  the  wall,  as  in  our 
modern  brickwork. 

In  the  British  Islands,  although  the  burnmg 
of  lime  and  the  use  of  mortar  were  known  at 
an  early  date,  the  craft  of  the  bricklayer  was  of 
late  introduction.  The  Mediceval  masons  were 
particular  as  to  the  quality  of  the  mortar  they 
used  in  their  best  work.  The  buildings  of  the 
eleventh  century  in  England  and  France  are 
often  massive,  the  stones  large,  and  the 
mortar-joints  wide  ; hut  later  on,  excellent 
masonry  exhibiting  thin  joints  became  more 
characteristic  of  the  work  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
Whether,  however,  our  British  masons  elected 
to  build  with  wide  joints  or  with  close  ones, 
they  did  not  neglect  to  use  good  mortar.  In 
important  or  particular  work,  it  is  knoAvn  that 
the  Jledircval  masons  used  an  admixture  of 
skimmed  milk  in  the  preparation  of  their 
mortar.  Few  instances  of  English  brickwork 
occur  previously  to  the  fourteenth  century,  and 
the  scant  specimens  found  before  that  period 
may  be  put  down  to  the  using  up  of  old 
material  left  by  the  Romans.  In  the  fifteenth 
century  and  onwards,  English  brickwork 
became  common,  and  in  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  century  fine  specimens  of  orna- 
mental work  in  brick  material  were  numerous. 
The  mortar  employed  in  this  brickwork  Avas 
generally  of  the  best  description. 

George  Semple,  an  architect  in  practice 
before  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  who  toAvards  its  close  published  a treatise 
on  “ Building  in  Water,”  Avas  one  of  the_ first, 
if  not  the  very  first,  of  our  modern  architects 
to  suggest,  and  carry  out,  foundations  by  con- 
cretion. Semple  came  of  a generation  of 
builders,  his  father  being  a building  workman 
in  1675.  George  Semple’s  own  practice  ex- 
tended over  a period  of  sixty  years.  Speaking 
apart  from  hvdraulic  mortars,  or  those  kinds 
specially  made'  for  setting  under  water,  Semple 
said,  “ I can  safely  affirm,  that  good  mortar,— 
that  is,  mortar  made  of  pure  and  well-burned 
limestone,  and  properly  made  up  with  sharp, 
clean  sand,  free  from  any  sort  of  earth,  loam, 
or  mud, — will,  within  some  considerable  time, 
actually  petrify,  and,  as  it  were,  turn  to  the 
consistence  of  stone.”  And,  no  doubt,  it  will 
under  favourable  circumstances,  though  for 
expeditious  building  under  water  and  quick 
setting,  the  employment  of  mortar  made  of 
hydraulic  lime  is  indispensable.  The  practice 
of  the  older  masons  in  the  British  Islands 
employed  in  the  building  of  churches,  castles, 
and  other  large  structures  appears  to  have  been 
to  this  effect.  After  they  laid  the  outside  course 
with  large  .stones  in  swimming-heds  of  mortar, 
they  hearted  their  walls  Avith  spawls  and 
smaller  stones,  and  into  this  body  of  their 
work  they  poured  a quantity  of  boiling  or 
hot  lime,  liquid,  and  mixed,  of  course,  with 
sand.  This  grouting  process  was  sup- 
posed to  lead  to  the  incorporation  of 
the  mass  of  small  stones  together.  It  was 
believed  that  the  heat  exhausted  the  moisture 
of  the  outside  mortar,  and  united  firmly  both 
it  and  the  stones.  We  have  ourselves  examined 
the  mortar  in  several  old  castles,  and  the  walls 
of  ecclesiastical  structures,  and  we  certainly 
found  that  a process  similar  to  that  we  have 
described  must  have  been  more  or  less  followed 
by  our  masons,  as  the  mortar  and  small  interior 
stonework  wa.s  in  a compact  or  concrete  mass, 
and  the  former  proved  harder  to  break  than 
the  stones.  Good  ordinary  building-mortar  is 
composed  of  one  part  of  lime  to  three  parts  ot 
sand,  the  water  being  added  gradually  in  such 
(luantities  as  the  tenacity  of  the  mortar  requires, 
and  this  will  be  generally  obtained  when  about 
a third  of  the  bulk  of  the  material  has  been 
added ; clean  river  sand,  sharp  or  angular  in  the 
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grit,  is  the  best  ; and  when  pit  sand  is  used  it 
should  be  well  washed  to  free  it  from  loam.  Sea 
sand  should  of  course  not  be  used  in  domestic 
dwellings,  though  it  often  is.  It  will  do  very 
well  for  outbuildings.  If  builders  or  workmen 
could  be  depended  upon  generally  to  give  sea 
sand  repeated  washings  in  pure  fresh  water, 
thoroughly  expose  it  to  the  weather  and  sun, 
and  subject  it  to  constant  turnings,  there 
would  be  less  risk  in  using  it.  But  as  this 
care  is  not  to  be  generally  expected  it  is  better 
to  discard  sea  sand  in  favour  of  well-w'ashed 
pit  sand.  When  sea  sand  is  used,  on  account 
of  the  saline  matter  in  it  an  efflorescence  on 
the  walls  within  and  without  the  building  is 
certain  soon  to  manifest  itself.  When  such 
sand  is  both  used  in  the  mortar  and  plaster 
work,  dry  rot  will  often  make  its  appearance, 
to  the  destruction  of  the  flooring  and  joinery 
work. 

Though  a mixture  of  clay  in  all  sands 
is  pernicious,  it  is  otherwise  a valuable 
ingredient  in  limestones,  as  the  burning  con- 
verts it  into  a useful  agent.  In  sand,  however, 
the  clay  causes  the  destruction  of  the  mortar 
in  a few  years.  Apart  from  the  hydraulic 
kinds,  lime  is  divided  into  two  general  classes, 
called  rich  and  poor,  according  to  their  con- 
stituents. The  former,  or  rich  limes,  contain 
little  silicate  of  lime  in  proportion  to  pure 
carbonate  of  lime,  being  composed  of  one  part 
of  the  former  to  nineteen  parts  of  the  latter. 
They  are  termed  rich  because  the  stones  from 
which  they  are  procured  imbibe  a large  quan- 
tity of  water  when  slaked,  thus  increasing  to 
a great  extent  in  bulk  and  weight.  The  mortar 
of  the  rich  limes  rarely  becomes  thoroughly 
hard,  but  it  is  useful  for  inside  plastering  and 
other  pui'poscs.  The  poor  limes,  produced,  for 
example,  from  oolitic  limestones,  contain  a 
large  percentage  of  metallic  oxide.s,  and  insolu- 
ble flinty  grit.  They  are  called  poor  because 
they  do  not  increase  in  volume  to  any  extent 
after  being  slaked.  In  this  respect  they  are 
somewhat  similar  to  hydraulic  limes,  but 
difiering  from,  them  in  not  possessing  the 
property  of  setting  or  ra2>idly  hardening 
under  water.  Perhaps  not  one  person  in  a 
thousand  of  makers  or  users  of  mortar  knows 
what  causes  its  induration  or  hardening  ; but 
though  we  cannot  yet  expect  building  labourers 
to  know  the  chemical  changes  that  lime  and 
mortar  undergo  in  their  preparation,  yet  our 
builders  generally  ought  to  know  a little  more 
about  the  subject  as  a body  than  they  appear 
to  do.  The  hardening  of  mortar  is  partly 
caused  by  its  absorption  of  carbonic  acid  gas 
from  the  atmosphere,  but  chiefly  to  the  com- 
bination of  part  of  the  water  \Wth  the  lime. 
A good  strong  building  mortar  can  be  made 
with  three  parts  of  fine  sand,  four  of  coarse, 
and  one  of  quicklime  freshly  slaked.  Another 
excellent  and  enduring  building  mortar  can  be 
made  with  three  parts  of  fine  sand,  cement  of 
well-baked  bricks  thi-ee  parts,  and  slaked  and 
unslaked  lime,  each  two  parts.  Water  ought 
to  be  used  sparingly  in  slaking  lime  and 
making  mortar  ; but  W'here  it  is  made  by 
the  hand,  free  from  inspection,  the  labourer, 
to_  save  himself  trouble  and  brow-sweat  in 
mixing,  adds  a large  quantity  of  water,  and 
thus  the  mortar  is  “ perished,”  or  spoiled. 
In  suromer,  or  hot,  dry  weather,  both  stones 
and  bricks  should  be  well  soaked  with  water 
before  they  are  used,  as  the  mortar  unites 
bettor,  and  takes  a more  firm  hold.  Before 
pug  or  mortar  - mixing  machines  or  mills 
were  introduced,  the  old  class  of  respectable 
b^ders  insisted  upon  careful  mixing,  and  no 
Stint  of  wh.at  they  termed  “ elbow-grease  ” on 
the  part  of  the  labourers.  Formerly  the  men 
used  wooden  beaters,  but  though  mortar  is 
still  extensively  made  by  the  hand,  yet  in  all 
large  works  the  pugging-mill  may  now  be  seen 
in  operation.  Many  ingredients  were  formerly, 
and  some  are  still,  used  for  increasing  the 
tenacity  and  hardness  of  mortar.  Burned 
bones  have  been  found  to  improve  mortar, 
by  giving  it  a greater  tenacity,  but  the  addi- 
tion shoiiid  not  exceed  one-fourth  of  the  lime. 
A blue  mortar  for  special  purposes  is  made  in 
London  by  the  admixture  of  ashes  and  iron 
■dust  of  a smith’s  forge,  which  is  often  used 
for  covering  such  parts  of  a building  as 
iiro  much  exposed  to  the  weather.  Again, 


certain  qualities  of  fairly  good  mortar  are 
made  up  of  ground  bricks,  burned  clay 
(termed  ballast),  and  the  slag  from  glass  and 
iron  furnace.s  reduced  to  fine  powder  by  ma- 
iliinery.  Here,  however,  we  are  trenching 
upon  the  subject  of  cements  and  special  kinds 
I if  mortar,  apart  from  the  strictly  building  kinds. 
Ulialk  lime  slakes  very  freely,  but  it  possesses 
much  less  strength  than  stone  lime  in  mortar, 
being  much  better  suited  for  plastering  purposes 
than  for  building.  As  filtered  water  is  good  for 
drinking,  so  is  it  for  mortar- making,  but  filtered 
r.aiu  is  the  best  kind  of  soft  water,  and  next 
comes  that  which  can  be  found  free  from  mineral 
agents.  As  hot  water  has  been  mentioned  in 
writings  of  antiquity,  it  has  been  recommended 
by  some  individuals  in  modern  times,  but  we 
do  not  see  wherein  its  special  value  lies.  Few 
■words  need  be  wasted  in  describing  the  rub- 
bish called  mortar  used  so  extensively  of  late 
years  by  the  lower  class  of  speculative  builders. 
This  class  of  operators  press  almost  anything 
in  the  shape  of  clay,  vegetable  mould,  cinder 
ashes,  and  road  .scrapings,  into  their  service. 
What  they  call  “ballast”  is  not  burned  clay, 
but  a libel  upon  the  name  ; for  burned  clay 
well  ground  makes  a fairly  good  substitute  for 
sand  in  mortar-making,  W'ith  the  addition  of  a 
proper  quantity  of  lime. 

We  must  stop  here,  though  we  may  furnish 
a sequel  on  another  occasion,  in  further  illus- 
tration of  the  mortar  of  enduring  building. 


SOME  AECHITECTURAL  DRAWINGS 
IN  THE  LOUVRE. 

Whatever  less  evident  influences  may  have 
been  worked  by  the  effects  'of  the  searching 
character  of  modern  criticism  in  matters 
artistic,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  to  its 
efibrts  one  result  can  be  direttly  traced, — the 
directing  authorities  of  our  great  public  collec- 
tion have  been  urged  to  carry  out  reforms  of 
a nature  which  have  long  been  clamoured  for 
in  vain.  The  necessity  for  methodical  classifi- 
cation has  at  last  been  recognised,  and  of  late 
years  the  advance  made  in  this  direction, 
slow  as  it  may  have  been,  is  none  the  less 
worthy  of  grateful  recognition,  considering  the 
grudging  manner  in  which  funds  and  space, 
those  two  absolute  necessities,  are  granted  by 
the  State.  There  remain,  however,  within  the 
power  of  our  museum  authorities  certain  im- 
provements, which  it  may  be  remarked  do  not 
need  in  quite  such  an  imperious  manner  the 
two  requisites  of  space  and  'means ; what  is 
required  is  rather  a little  of  that  simple  classi- 
fication which  is  found  so  "bsolutely  necessary 
in  the  conduct  of  any  business,  and  of  which, 
ns  has  been  again  and  agjiin  pointed  out,  the 
order  of  Nature  itself, — the  Cosmos  of  the 
classics, — stands  forward  as  the  most  striking 
example.  With  the  treasures  no'W'  in  our 
possession  there  will  remain  little  other  work 
for  the  near  future  but  the  methodical  classifi- 
cation of  these  possessions  with  a view  to  a 
proper  use  being  made  of  them  as  a means  of 
instruction. 

Probably  in  few  directions  less  than  in  that 
of  a clasiiification  of  the  drawings  of  the  Old 
Masters  has  any  advance  been  made  of  late 
years.  The  traditions  of  a vanished  past  still 
affect  our  museum  authorities  in  respect  to  the 
mode  in  wliich  they  display  the  drawings  in 
their  charge.  As  for  the  British  Museum,  want 
of  space,  it  is  true,  has  been  the  chief  obstacle, 
an  obstacle  which  still  exists,  in  spite  of  the 
removal  of  the  Natural  History  collections  to 
South  Kensington,  and  so  for  a period  the 
collections  we  suppose  must  remain  locked  up 
in  the  morocco-bound  portfolios  of  the  Print- 
room. 

In  the  case  of  the  Louvre  there  is  certainly, 
thanks  to  the  size  of  the  old  palace,  a more 
adequate  display  of  the  collection  of  drawings, 
though  it  is  reported  to  consist  of  no  less  than 
35,000  separate  “ pieces.”  Among  the  many 
specimens  framed, — and  more  recently  dis- 
played in  the  turning  cases  with  which  the 
South  Kensington  Museum  first,  if  we  mistiike 
not,  made  the  world  acquainted,  it  can  be 
understood  that  not  a few  are  essentially  archi- 
tectural, and  the  interest  of  these  few  leads  to 
a regret  that  a more  adequate  display  should 


not  be  made.  As  it  is,  a very  large  number  of 
questionable  works  occupy,  owing  to  the  influ- 
ence of  old  traditions,  valuable  sjmee,  which 
might  be  better  employed. 

Such  a drawing  as  that  which  meets  the  eye 
•only  a moment  after  ascending  the  historic 
staircase  of  the  Louvre,  and  entering  on  the  left 
tbe  first  room  of  thewingdevoted  to  the  VessinSf 
a drawing  attributed  to  Ghiberti,  amply  seiwes 
to  show  how  interesting  a collection  might  be 
gathered  were  some  classification  followed.  The 
drawing,  judging  by  a MS.  note,  is  the  design 
for  a niche  in  Or  San  Michele,  the  niche  con- 
taining the  statue  of  St.  Stephen  erected  by 
the  once  important  -wool-staple  of  the  busy 
Tuscan  capital  which,  in  those  and  still  earlier 
days,  traded  so  largely  with  our  distant  shores. 
Almost  by  the  side  of  this  drawing,  a study  by 
Taddeo  Gaddi  offers  a characteristic  example 
of  the  happy  union  between  the  sister  arts,  for 
though  the  work  is  cleivrly  intended  as  the 
study  for  some  mystic  picture,  the  importance 
of  the  architectural  design  of  the  temple  repre- 
sented will  instantly  appeal  to  the  professional 
eye  as  showing  in  its  delicate  colour,  its  Gothic 
tracery,  and  especially  its  iulaid  marbles,  a 
design  of  the  period  to  which  we  ow’e  the 
creation  of  Santa  Maria  del  Fiore.  To  a later, 
but  no  less  interesting,  period  belongs  the 
study  of  a sixteenth-century  tomb  by  Bambaja, 
a good  specimen  of  work  such  as  our  South 
Kensington  Museum  has  rendered  familiar 
even  to  those  who  have  not  enjoyed  the 
privilege  of  crossing  the  Alps. 

In  the  more  recently-introduced  turning- 
cases  the  architect  will  find  a larger  field  of 
study  than  in  the  older  collection  framed  on 
the  -wall.  Here  one  lights  upon  a large  number 
of  dra-wiugs  by  that  active  Italian  artist, 
Prinuiticcio, — clearly  studies  for  the  decoration 
of  the  palace  of  Fontainebleau,  to  adorn  which 
he  was,  it  may  be  remembered,  called  to 
France  in  company  with  a number  of  his 
artistic  brethren.  Frescoes,  ceilings,  designs 
for  chimnej'piece.s,  and  a mass  of  decorative 
motives  generally  from  his  fertile  pen,  will  be 
found  ; .sketches  which  were  mostly  carried 
out  by  Nicolo  dell’  Abbate,  by  whom  several 
works  will  be  found  in  the  ca.ses.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  imagine  a more  interesting  archi- 
tectural drawing  than  that  by  Holbein,  the 
design  for  the  fai^’ade  of  a house  decorated 
with  frescoes,  as  was  the  wont  in  the  Renais- 
sance, a custom  taken  from  Italy,  where  to  this 
(lay  in  the  less  frequented  towns  of  the 
Venetian  terra  jinaa  still  exist  numbers  of 
examjiles  of  a branch  of  art  which  so  success- 
fully combine.H  the  skill  of  the  painter  and  the 
architect,  and  which,  within  a few  years,  has 
been  most  brilliantly  revived  in  Munich.  As 
entering  into  the  same  category  should  be 
mentioned  the  large  number  of  studies  by 
that  delightful  historian  of  Italian  art,  Vasari, 
cliiefly  design.s  for  ceilings, — one  important 
exam})le  clearly  for  the  ceiling  of  the  Palazzo 
Veccluo  at  Florence.  A considerable  number 
of  sketches  by  the  industrious  Perino  del 
Vaga  will  be  foauid,  one  more  than  usually 
interesting,  representing  the  fa(;ade  of  an  Italian 
palace  of  the  cinque  cento,  with  its  generous 
-portow,  the  origin  of  the  French  2>ort6  cochcre, 
surmounted  by  a boldly-designed  shield,  bear- 
ing the  arms  of  the  owner,— an  instance  of  the 
happv  architectural  use  made  in  the  past  of 
the  decorative  (pialities  of  heraldry,  the  tradi- 
tions of  which  seem  to  have  entirely  disap- 
peared from  our  modern  ]>rofessional  training. 
More  than  one  detail  of  windows  in  the  Re- 
naissance style,  by  Bernardino  Poccetti, 
deserve  mention,  contra.sting  curiously  as  they 
do  with  the  cold  severity  of  the  famous 
Sienese  architect,  Baldas.sare  Perupi,  by 
whom  a valuable  study  of  a portico  will 
be  examined  with  interest  by  students  of  the 
Renaissance. 

As  belonging  to  the  same  period  a number 
of  studies  of  grottesche  by  Giovanui  da  Udine, 
the  assistant  of  Raflaelle.itmay  be  rememb'cred, 
in  the  decoration  of  the  Loggia  at  the  A atican, 
should  not  be  overlooked,  but  of  far  greater 
architectural  interest  is  the  superb  drawing 
said  to  be  by  Vasari,— on  what  authority  it  is 
difficult  to  say,— of  the  ground-floor  of  a 
graceful  Renaissance  building  in  a Sansovin- 
esque  style,  strikingly  recalling  the  Libreria  at 
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Venice.  Above  this  design  the  sheet  of  .studies 
of  quaint  Renaissance  capitals  is  also  interest- 
ing. Of  the  same  active  period  of  the  Renais- 
sance, but  at  a very  different  and  later  moment 
of  its  development,  the  study  of  Alonzo  Cano 
offers  a contrast  to  the  sobriety  and  graceful 
purity  of  the  study  attrilmted  to  Vasari.  In 
one  feature,  however,  the  work  is  characteristic, 
the  power  of  draughtsmanship  exhibited,  the 
complete  knowledge  of  the  human  figure  on  the 
part  of  the  artist  and  the  ease  with  which  he 
exercises  his  imagination,  ipialities  which  in 
their  exuberant  exaggeration  stand  in  marked 
contrast  to  a design  not  far  off,  of  a niche 
attributed  to  that  delicate  Florentine  artist 
Nino  da  Fiesole  ; the  design,  attributed  to 
Bramante,  of  a church  of  the  basilica  form,  so 
much  affected  in  the  Renaissance  period,  is 
curious,  but  little  else. 

Far  more  interesting  are  the  two  superb 
studies  by  Galli  da  Bibiena  of  the  interior  of  a 
theatre,  one  showing  the  design  of  the  central 
royal  box,  a disposition  .still  retained  at  the 
Munich  Hof-Opera  ; the  .second,  the  design  of 
the  proscenium.  Tinged  with  “ rococo  ” as 
these  are,  it  will  be  found  they  are  none  the 
less  pervaded  by  that  subtle  quality  of 
“ style,”  not  very  much  developed  in  modern 
theatrical  architecture.  To  more  than  mention 
the  number  of  decorative  and  arclutectur.il 
dengns  by  Romanelll  and  a host  of  other 
: rists  of  the  industrious  Italian  school  ol  the 
sixteenth  century  would  carry  as  far  beyond 
the  limits  at  our  disposal. 

It  is  curious  to  see  the  vivid  imagination 
and  power  of  the  Italian  school  which  gave  it 
so  justly  a reputation  and  ample  employment 
in  every  portion  of  Europe,  slowly  and  surely 
in.spiring  the  newer  French  school,  which  in 
Lebrun  and  the  splendours  of  the  court  of  the 
Grand  Monarque,  is  not  inadequately  repre- 
sented here,  though  we  feel  certain  that  a very 
much  more  interesting  gathering  might  be 
made  from  the  portfolios  not  accessible  to  the 
public.  In  tlie  rooms  devoted  to  the  pastels 
and  chalk  drawings  will  be  found  another 
series  of  turning-cases  which  contain  almost 
all  the  architectur.d  diawings  exhibited.  Here 
Lebrun,  the  great  ait  director  of  the  period 
of  Louis  XIV.,  reigns  supreme  ; architectural 
designs  of  fac^ades,  of  interiors,  of  triumphal 
arches,  of  fountains,  frescoes,  and  what  not, 
formed  from  his  busy  hand  and  busier  work- 
shop, for  in  him  Louis  XIV.  found  precisely 
the  artist  in  whom  was  incarnated  the  spirit  of 
pompous  magnificence  which  presided  over  the 
erection  and  decoration  of  Versailles.  Amidst 
the  many  drawings  belonging  to  this  period 
none,  however,  is  more  interesting  than  the 
design  attributed  to  Boule,  the  master-cabinet 
maker.  The  piece  of  furniture  is  the  design 
for  just  such  another  ariiioire  as  that  sold  at 
the  Hamilton  sale  for  11,. 500  guineas,  and 
■which,  curious  to  say,  was  formerly  in  the 
Louvre,  a marvel  of  inlaid  ebony  and  brass,  of 
pewter  and  tortoiseshell,  of  ormolu  mouldings 
and  mascarono.  The  design  by  Bernard  Picart 
of  a coach  of  the  same  period  cannot  fail  to 
interest  the  English  visitor  as  reminding  him 
of  a familiar  feature  of  a threatened  institution, 
the  state  coach  of  the  Lord  Mayor. 

As  an  architectural  drawing  of  great  artistic 
merit  the  charming  view  of  the  Pidais  Royal 
in  1785,  by  L’Espinasse,  is  certainly  worthy  of 
a better  fate  than  interment  in  a turning-case. 
To  a very  different  period  belong  the  several 
delicate  designs  by  Etienne  Delaulne,  the 
F* reach  silversmith  of  the  Renaissance,  by  the 
side  of  which  Likes  well  its  place  the  superb- 
coloured  archilectural  study  for  a fresco-deco- 
rated ceiling  by  Toussaint  Dubreuil,  of  the 
refined  period  of  Henri  Deux.  Among  the 
more  recent  acquisitions  in  the  collection 
bequeathed  by  M.  Gatteaux,  an  interesting 
sketch  by  Filippo  Liano,  “ II  Napolitano,” 
representing  tlie  mechanism  for  raising  a 
heavy  column,  is  noteworthy  ; but  the  chief 
architectural  feature  of  tliis  portion  of  the 
collection  is,  un(iuestionab’y>  masterly 
(anonymous)  design  of  the  interior  of  an 
amphitheatre  in  the  Renaiss:ince  style  of 
Sansovino.  It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a 
more  perfect  specimen,  not  only  of  design  but 
of  draughtsmanship,  and  should  the  drawings 
of  this  portion  of  the  Louvre  be  reproduced, 


we  would  earnestly  counsel  that  this  beautiful 
study  be  among  the  first  published. 

The  observant  eye  of  the  visitor  may,  doubt- 
less, in  a walk  through  the  galleries,  detect 
some  few  others  than  those  specimens  of  which 
we  have  spoken,  but  our  notes  will,  we  hope, 
suffice  to  show  the  interest,  from  a professional 
point  of  view,  of  a portion  of  the  museum  of 
the  Louvre  not  sufficiently  known  to  the 
casual  foreign  visitor  to  the  famous  palace  of 
art  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine. 


NOTES. 

It  is  common  to  speak  of  the  present  con- 
dition of  things  in  London  as  though  it  were 
something  unknown  in  the  past,  and  due  solely 
to  the  negligence  of  the  present  generation  ; 
yet,  if  it  be  right  at  all  to  term  overcrowding  a 
disease,  it  is  a disease  of  long  standing.  Aggra- 
vated though  it  may  be  by  circumstances  in 
these  days,  there  never  was  a time  within  the 
last  400  years  when  it  was  not  to  be  found  in 
London,  and  when  it  did  not  meet  with  more 
or  less  attention.  Statute  after  statute  was 
passed,  dealing  with  it,  and  especially  during 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  do  we  find  the 
Lords  of  the  Council  urging  upon  the  Lord 
Mayor  the  duty  of  putting  the  law  into  exe- 
cution. In  1583  the  Lord  Treasurer,  — who 
was  none  other  than  Lord  Burleigh,  ancestor 
of  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury, — tells  the  Court 
of  Aldermen  that  the  number  of  new  buildings 
in  and  about  the  City  was  excessive,  “ to  the 
danger  of  pestilence  and  riot,”  and  that  they 
must  at  once  proceed  against  such  as  had 
transgressed  the  Queen’s  Proclamation  either 
by  erecting  houses  or  by  dividing  single  tene- 
ments, and  bring  them  before  the  Star 
Chamber.  Ten  years  later  (1593)  the  Lord 
Mayor  is  again  bidden  to  prevent  the  erecting 
and  overcrowding  of  small  tenements  within 
the  City,  and  the  deputies  of  each  ward  are 
ordered  to  make  search,  and  in  cases  of  over- 
crowding remove  the  inmates,  “according  to 
the  statute.”  That  .statute  (35  Eliz.  c.  6) 
expressly  declares  that  “ great  mischiefs  daily 
grow  and  increase  by  reason  of  pestering  the 
houses  with  divers  families,  harbouring  of 
inmates,  and  converting  great  houses  into 
several  tenements,  and  the  erecting  of  new 
buildings  in  London  and  Westminster.” 


But  nothing  shows  more  clearly  the  im- 
potence of  law  than  the  continuance  of  the 
evil  against  which  law  after  law  ■was  directed. 
When,  as  in  1625,  pestilence  raged  throughout 
the  land,  and  showed  itself  most  severely  in 
crowded  cities,  a “ bitter  cry  ” against  the  perils 
of  overcrowding  went  up,  and  greater  care  was 
for  awhile  bestowed  upon  enforcing  the  law. 
But  the  policy  of  laissez  faire  quickly  re- 
asserted itself,  and  in  1632  it  was  the  Corpo- 
ration’s turn  to  appeal  to  the  Lords  of  the 
(’ouncil  for  protection  against  the  dangers 
with  which  suburban  overcrowding  was  then 
threatening  them.  “ The  newly-erected  tene- 
ments in  Westminster,  the  Strand,  Covent 
Garden,  Holborn,  St.  Giles’s,  Wapping,  Rat- 
cliff, Limehouse,  Southwark,  and  other  places 
had  brought  great  numbers  of  people  from 
other  parts,  especially  of  the  poorer  sort,  and 
was  a great  cause  of  beggars  and  other  loose 
persons  swarming  about  the  City,  who  were 
harboured  in  those  out-places.”  The  prices  of 
food  were  enhanced  by  the  growth  of  popula- 
tion, the  sewage  was  dangerously  increased, 
and,  if  any  pestilence  were  to  bj.'eak  out,  the 
City  would  suffer  terribly,  from  being  envi- 
roned by  such  reckless  folk.”  A special  com- 
mittee, consisting  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  and  two  Secretaries  of  State,  was 
appointed  to  advise  with  the  Commissioners 
for  Buildings,  and  report  to  the  Council,  and 
the  result  seems  to  have  been  the  issue  of  a 
new  and  more  stringent  Proclamation  on  the 
subject.  Power  was  given  to  the  Lord  Mayor 
and  Sheriffs  of  the  City  and  to  the  Justices  of 
the  Peace  to  enforce  the  orders  for  demolishing 
all  new  buildings  erected  within  the  City  or 
suburbs  contrary  to  the  King’s  Proclamation, 
and  the  Order  in  Council  directed  the  above 
authorities  “ to  stay  the  erection  of  certain 
buildings  by  the  Earl  of  Bedford  in  a passage 
or  alley  leading  from  Covent-garden  to  Sk 


Martin's-lane.”  It  is  clear  from  this  order 
that  something  definite  was  intended,  and  that 
even  the  great  landlords  were  not  beyond 
the  scope  and  power  of  the  law.  Still,  the 
evil  seems  to  have  outrun  the  controlling 
operations  of  the  Legislature,  and  as  late  as 
1661  the  Lord  Mayor  was  again  cadled  upon  to 
put  in  force  the  same  Proclamation  for  restrain- 
ing the  exorbitant  growth  of  new  buildings  in 
and  about  the  City,  and  for  regulating  the 
manner  of  all  ne^w  buildings.  The  former 
provision  was  effectively  carried  out  by  the 
Great  Fire  of  1666,  which  for  awhile  rendered 
further  legislation  unnecessary. 

The  shelving  of  the  Metropolis  Water  Bill 
on  Tuesday  night  was  obviously  due  more 
to  a feeling  that  the  promoters  of  the  Bill  had 
gone  the  wrong  way  to  work  than  to  any  re- 
luctance on  the  part  of  the  Legislature  to  see 
the  subject  taken  in  hand  in  a systematic 
manner.  The  fact  that  the  two  principal 
opposers  of  the  Bill  were  Members  particularly 
interested  in  Water  Companies  in  itself  speaks 
volumes  as  to  the  degree  of  public  spirit  in- 
volved in  the  discussion.  The  promoters  of 
the  Bill,  on  the  other  hand,  gave  excuse^  for 
an  accusation  of  “ confiscation  ” being  raised 
against  them,  the  grounds  for  which  charge 
may  be  found  set  forth  in  a delightfully  one- 
sided pamphlet  entitled  “Can  Parliament  break 
Faith  ■?  ” representing  a conversation  carried  on 
between  a representative  and  an  opponent  of 
the  Water  Companies,  in  ■which,  of  course, 
the  former  has  it  all  his  own  way,  and  the 
latter  has  not  a ■word  to  say.  The  Water 
Companies,  however,  need  not  flatter  them- 
selves that  the  question  is  settled ; it  is 
only  postponed.  The  subject  of  supply  by 
meter  has  been  rather  misrepresented.  So 
long  as  this  is  optional,  the  cry  about  the 
two  millions  that  will  have  to  be  spent  on 
meters  has  little  force ; nor  is  there,  to  our 
thinking,  much  more  force  in  the  argument 
that  meter  supply  would  lead  to  an  un- 
sanitary resen’e  in  the  use  of  water,  except  on 
the  part  of  those  who  are  indifferent  to  water 
on  any  system  of  supply.  On  the  other  hand, 
some  such  check  on  waste  as  a meter  supply 
would  involve  may  be  found,  at  no  distant 
date,  to  be  almost  necessary. 


The  Pai'ks  Railway  and  Parliament-street 
Improvement  Bill  passed  its  second  reading 
on  the  same  evening,  and  was  referred  to  a 
Committee,  which,  we  hope,  will  include  those 
who  have  both  the  knowledge  and  impartiality 
necessary  to  deal  with  the  subject.  In  spite  of 
the  decisive  and  repeated  assurances  of  the 
First  Commissioner,  given,  we  have  no  doubt, 
in  good  faith,  there  seems  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  proposed  railway  will  spoil 
the  Parks  to  some  extent,  as  it  does  not  appear 
to  be  denied  that  cuttings  will  be  required  in 
part  of  the  route,  unless  the  tunnel  be  sunk  to 
an  inconvenient  depth.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  the  unquestionable  fact  that  a cross 
railway  route  will  be  a great  convenience  to 
many,  more  especially  if  it  be  connected  with 
the  existing  Metropolitan  and  District  lines, 
an  important  factor  in  its  usefulness  which 
must  not  be  overlooked,  and  about  which  Mr. 
Labouchere  was  to  move  a resolution  on  Friday 
evening.  This  will,  in  fact,  make  such  au 
immense  difference  in  the  utility  of  the  line 
that  we  should  be  disposed  to  say  that  the 
scheme  should  stand  or  fall  on  that  point. 
An  amusing  feature  in  the  debate  was  the 
posing  of  Sir  E.  Watkin  as  a friend  of  the 
working  classes,  desirous  chiefly  to  find  labour 
for  them,  and  anxious  about  the  railway 
solely  on  philanthropic  grounds. 


In  relation  to  the  subject  of  tapestry.  Prince 
Leopold  has  addressed  a circular-letter  to  the 
Mayors  of  the  principal  towns  in  England 
and  Scotland,  calling  attention  to  the  pos- 
sibility, by  means  of  the  facilities  afforded 
at  the  Windsor  Tapestry  Works,  of  reviving 
the  art  of  tape.stry  in  this  country,  and  aLso  of 
repairing  in  the  same  style  and  without  incon- 
gruity the  specimens  of  ancient  tapestries, 
many  of  which  are  in  a state  of  decay.  The 
latter  would  be  perhaps  the  more  difficult  task 
of  the  two.  The  revival  of  tapestry  is,  oo 
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doubt,  as  a method  of  decorative  art,  a matter 
of  much  interest ; but  we  do  hope  that  if  any- 
thing is  attempted  on  a large  scale  in  this 
direction,  the  mistake  will  not  be  made  of 
imitating  the  misapplication  of  tapestry,  in 
many  old  examples,  to  such  subjects  as  realistic 
landscapes  and  groups  of  figures.  The  material 
will  not  bear  such  treatment,  more  especially 
not  landscape,  which  becomes  at  once  vul- 
garised in  tapestry  ; of  which  fact  we  noticed 
some  melancholy  examples  in  a recent  exhibi- 
tion in  Bond-street.  A purely  conventionalised 
and  decorative  treatment  is  what  tapestry 
really  is  fitted  for.  Otherwise  used,  it  becomes 
like  the  art  of  a childlike  taste,  which  much 
of  the  old  tapestry  really  was. 


only  would  the  public  and  the  profession  be 
the  gainers,  but  the  instigators  of  competitions 
would  themselves  be  relieved  of  the  suspicions 
which  now, — and  sometimes  perhaps  unjustly, — 
attend  their  preferences.  So  large  a majority  of 
architects  are  in  favour  of  the  principle  advo- 
cated, as  to  constitute  practical  unanimity  on 
the  point,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  list  of 
architects  supporting  the  proposition  will  be  as 
long  and  comprehensive  as  the  most  ardent 
advocate  of  a much-needed  refonn  could  de- 
sire. It  will  ease  some  minds  to  noto  that 
private  or  limited  competitions  arc  not  included 
in  thfe  proposal,  which  it  is  proposed  should 
come  into  operation  after  the  middle  of  the 
present  year. 


The  two  following  quotations,  in  reference 
bo  the  treatment  of  Hyde  Park  Corner,  speak 
for  themselves  : — 


Builder,  June  23,  1883. 

One  cajiability  of  the 
Bite  [Hyde  Park  Corner] 
aa  laid  out,  we  may  point 
out,  though  it  is  one  that 
is  obviously  purely  acci- 
dental,  and  is  traceable 
to  no  forethought  or  con- 
sideration in  laying  out 
the  plan.  It  will  be  found 
that  if  the  centra  line  of 
Constitution-hill  bo  pro- 
duced to  the  plot  of 
ground  opposite  the  Hos- 
pital, it  will  there  meet 
& centre  line  produced 
from  the  middle  entrance 
of  Hyde  Park-gate,  at 
right  angles  to  Piccadilly, 
And  that  the  two  linos 
will  meet  in  the  centre 
of  the  plot  opposite  the 
Hospital.  There  is  thus, 
at  least,  a possibility,  by 
good  luck,  of  giving  some 
point  to  the  site  by 
placing  a central  object, 
either  a large  fountain  or 
a memorial  trophy  of 
some  kind,  in  such  a 
position  that  it  will  be 
seen  centrally  through 
the  arch  on  coming  up 
Constitution  • hill,  and 
will  also  be  seen  centrally 
from  the  park  through 
the  centre  arch  of  the 
screen.” 


Pall  Mall  OnztHe, 
March  7,  1884. 

“ The  meetings  of  the 
Committee  over  which 
the  Prince  of  Wales 
presides,  and  which  is 
charged  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  adorn- 
ment of  Wellington- 
place,  go  on,  we  are 
glad  to  hear,  with  com- 
plete harmony,  notwith- 
standing that  the  dis- 
cussion turns  mainly  on 
questions  of  taste.  The 
present  idea  seems  to  be 
to  place  the  new  eques- 
trian statue  of  the  Duke, 
for  the  execution  of 
which  Mr.  Boehm  will 
probably  be  selected,  at 
a point  near  the  centre 
of  the  Place,  whore  a 
prolongation  of  the  road 
Irom  Buckingham  Palace 
would  intersect  a line 
drawn  at  a right  angle 
from  the  middle  of  the 
roadway  of  Dacimus 
Barton’s  arch.” 


It  might  have  been  better  taste  for  thewe  who 
appropriate  our  ideas  to  acknowledge  the  fact  ; 
but  what  is  of  more  consequence  is  that  they 
should  know  how  to  appropriate  them.  It 
surely  seems  a matter  of  ordinary  common 
sense  that  an  object  which  is  to  be  placed  at 
the  meetine  of  two  lines  of  sight  at  an  obtuse 
angle,  should  be  one  which  should  “frontal! 
round,”  so  to  speak,  such  as  a fountain  or  a 
trophy  ; but  the  men  of  Gotham  who  manage 
these  things  in  London  forthwith  propose  to 
place  at  such  a point  an  equestrian  statue, 
which  can  front  only  one  way,  and  must  be 
oblique  to  the  other  line  of  sight ! As  an  indi- 
cation of  the  further  possibilities  in  store  for 
us,  it  is  mentioned  that  “an  eminent  architect  ” 
(we  should  like  to  have  that  eminent  archi- 
tect’s name)  has  suggested  that  “ instead  of  the 
cmadriga  designed  by  Burton,  the  structure 
snould  be  surmsunted  by  the  royal  arms  in 
Atone  flanked  by  two  sphinxes.”  “ Bless  thee, 
Bottom  ! ” 


A WELL-KNOWN  member  of  the  profession 
draws  our  attention  to  the  conditions  for  the 
New  Borough  Asylum  (Derby)  competition, 
about  which  there  has  already  been  some 
correspondence  in  our  columns.  It  appears 
that  in  reference  to  the  employment  of  the 
architect  whose  plans  may  be  adopted  the 
stipulation  is  inserted,  “ The  rate  of  commis- 
sion to  be  stated.”  It  need  hardly  be  observed 
that  to  put  any  body  of  professional  men  in 
the  position  of  costermongers,  who  can  be 
haggled  with  for  their  prices,  is  a most  dis- 
respectful attitude  to  assume,  and  one  which 
tlie  members  of  any  ]i])eral  profession  would; 
highly  resent.  Imagine  asking  a selection  of, 
barristers  to  state  their  fees,  with  a view  of 
engaging  the  cheapest.  What  wigs  would  there 
be  on  the  green  ! But  the  committee  who 
make  this  request  are  not,  perhaps,  alive  to  the 
possible  consequences  to  their  own  interests. 
An  architect  who  would  agree  to  carry  out  the 
building  for  a commission  lower  than  that 
recognised  by  the  heads  of  the  profession 
would  very  likely  be  capable  of  entering  into 
other  agreements  of  which  his  clients  would 
know  nothing,  but  for  which  they  would  pay, 
nevertheless. 

The  Society  of  Lady  Artists  opened  their 
annual  exhibition  at  53,  Great  Marlborough- 
street,  tins  week,  the  collection  numbering 
more  than  750  drawings  and  oil-paintings. 
The  exhibition  has  thus  considerably  enlarged 
its  borders  since  it  started,  and  ha.s  not  fallen 
off  in  quality ; at  the  same  time  we  feel  some 
doubt  as  to  the  rai&on  d'etre  of  such  an  exhi- 
bition at  all.  Why  do  lady  artists  desire  to 
have  a collection  of  works  apart  from  those  of 
the  other  sex  ? Is  it  that  they  wish  to  be 
judged  by  a special  and  more  indulgent 
standard  of  criticism?  We  should  hardly 
think  so ; at  least,  that  is  not  the  prevalent 
tendency  of  feminine  feeling  just  now.  Do 
they  wish  to  show  how  superior  is  their  work 
to  that  of  men  ? Probably  those  of  them  who 
can  do  best  would  be  furthest  from  making 
such  a claim.  But  our  conclusion  is,  that  the 
best  works  here  would  have  equal  claim  to  a 
place  in  a mixed  exhibition,  and  those  which 
would  not  are  hardly  worth  exhibiting.  Among 
the  best  contributors  are  Mrs.  Naftel,  Miss  Hilda 
Montalba,  Mrs.  Marrable,  Miss  Moultrie,  and 
Miss  Wratislaw,  who  sends  a good  architectural 
interior.  We  observed  that  no  sculpture  of 
any  kind  was  exhibited.  There  are  some  very 
clever  modellers  among  the  ladies  ; we  presume 
they  have  their  own  reasons  for  keeping 
aloof.  


The  Institute  Committee  on  Competition.s,  of 
which  Mr.  Cole  A.  Adams  and  Mr.  Aston 
Webb  are  the  honorary  secretaries,  although  for 
some  time  silent,  has  not  been  idle,  as  the  appeal, 
which  most  architects  practising  in  the  United 
Kingdom  will  by  this  time  have  received,*  will 
show.  The  proposal  of  the  committee  is  that 
every  British  architect  shall  engage  not  to 
enter  upon  a public  competition,  unless  the 
promoters  of  it  give  an  a-ssurance  that  the 
award  shall  be  made  upon  the  advice  of  a pro- 
fessional architect,  of  established  reputation. 
Surely  nothing  can  be  more  reasonable,  for  not 

* Wo  are  asked  to  state  that  the  Hon,  Secretaries  of  the 
Competitions-Memorial  Committee  above  named,  have  sent 
a copr  of  their  circular  to  every  architect  in  tne  United 
Kingdom,  as  far  as  they  could  ascertain  ; but  if  anv  mem- 
Iwr  of  the  profession  has  not  received  it,  they  will  bo  very 

ilsd  to  send  to  any  one  who  may  wrire  to  Mr.  Cole  Adams, 

1,  Holden-terraee,  Qroavenor-gardeiis,  S.W,  i 


We  record  with  great  regret  the  death,  at 
the  early  age  of  37,  of  a lady  who  was  indeed 
an  eminent  artist — the  most  eminent  in  her 
own  walk — Mrs.  Angell,  whose  exquisite 
paintings  of  flowers  and  still  life  may  be  said 
to  have  elevated  subjects  secondary  in  them- 
selves to  a much  higher  level  of  intere.st  than 
is  commonly  accorded  to  them.  Artists, 
indeed,  love  still-life  work,  as  affording  one  of 
the  best  and  most  thorough  means  of  acquiring 
and  exhibiting  artistic  training  ; but  to  the 
majority  of  exhibition-goers  they  are  passed 
over  with  little  perception  of  the  truly  artistic 
powerwhich  may  be  displayed  in  such  subjects. 
Mrs.  Angell’s  work  wa.s  to  some  extent  an 
exception  in  this  respect  ; it  compelled  atten- 
tion even  from  those  who  were  possessed  of  but 
little  critical  insight,  though,  perhajjs  only 
artists  fully  appreciated  her  powers.  We  have 


often,  in  noticing  the  exhibitions  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours,  com- 
mented in  terms  of  admiration  on  her  beautiful 
and  powerful  works,  which  were  u.sually  among 
the  finest  pieces  of  drawing  and  colouring  in 
the  collection,  and  in  the  case  of  fiower  pieces 
rose  fully  to  the  poetry  of  the  subject. 


Mr.  Story-Maskeltne’s  motion  for  a 
Select  Committee  “ to  inquire  into  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Acts  for  the  Preservation  of  the 
Thames,  and  the  steps  which  were  necessary 
to  secure  the  enjoyment  of  the  river  as  a place 
of  recreation,”  was  agreed  to  on  Tuesday 
night,  and  by  no  means  too  soon.  It  is  all 
very  well  for  riparian  owners  to  write  highly- 
coloured  letters  to  the  papers  about  the 
nuisance  caused  to  them  by  roughs  who  have 
landed  on  their  lawns  from  the  river  ; but  why 
Is  an  owner  on  that  ground  to  stop  the  access, 
say  to  a beautiful  backwater  adjoining  his 
grounds,  sometimes  by  the  expedient  of  strain- 
ing a concealed  wire  across  it,  an  operation 
which  might  lead  to  fatal  accidents  ? Let  him 
fence  his  own  bank,  as  he  would  fence  all 
other  boundaries  of  his  property,  if  he  wishes 
to  keep  “roughs”  off  it,  and  not  selfishly  de- 
mand that  the  Thames  should  be  regarded 
only  as  the  ditch  bounding  Ids  property.  We 
hope  the  Committee  also  will  give  some  con- 
sideration to  the  disfiguring  of  the  Thames  by 
such  monstrosities  as  the  gridiron  at  the  head  of 
weir  above  Hurley,  and  other  threatened  erec- 
tions in  the  way  of  hideous  iron  bridges  at 
various  points.  We  have  a beautiful  river, 
which  some  people  seem  only  to  wish  to  spoil, 
and  it  Is  time  that  its  preservation  should  be 
systematically  taken  in  hand. 


It  appeals  that  the  inventive  genius  to  whom 
we  owe  the  development  of  thac  msthetic  home, 
Bedford  Park,  ha.s  formed  a .scheme  to  promote 
building  on  a site  adjoining  Whitehall-yard, 
behind  the  public  gardens  on  the  Embank- 
ment, and,  ac-cording  to  a plan  and  description 
given  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  of  the  11th,  to 
form  a new  street,  to  be  called  Whitehall 
Avenue,  running  from  Whitehall-place  (oppo- 
site the  Hotel  Metropole)  to  Whitehall-yard. 
The  “ Whitehall  Court  Company,  Limited,” 
has  been  formed  to  carry  out  the  scheme,  in 
which  apparently  will  be  included  the  building 
for  the  new  Liberal  Club.  We  have  no  doubt 
style  in  architecture  will  be  considered  ; but 
we  venture  to  suggest  that  solid  building 
should  also  be  regarded  as  a sine  qud  non,  and 
that  no  such  gimcrack  c mstructicn  as  that 
which  characterises  many  Bedford  Park  hoiises 
should  be  tolerated. 


THE  ARCHITECTURE  OF  ENGLISH 
FICTION.* 

In  resuming  tho  occasional  consideration  of 
a subject  which  more  immediate  calls  on  our 
space  have  interrupted  for  a time,  wo  may 
observe  that,  if  we  have  had  reason,  in  a former 
article,  to  complain  of  the  neglect  of  architec- 
ture at  tho  hands  of  the  earliest  novelists,  no 
such  charge  can  be  laid  at  the  door  of  their 
followers  in  tho  field  of  Romantic  Fiction. 
Architecture  is  the  very  staple  of  their  art, — 
its  inspiration  and  the  vehicle  of  the  strangest 
part  of  their  very  strange  stories.  It  was 
Walpole’s  dabbling  in  architecture,  as  ho  ex- 
pressly tolls  us,  which  led  him  to  excogitate 
that  inconsequent  farrago  of  absurdities  which 
marks  the  renascence  of  the  romantic  school,  and 
which  be  christened  a “ Gothic  story.”  Medireval 
architecture  was  to  the  eighteenth-century  mind 
a thing  of  gloom,  mystery,  and  superstition: 
the  Gothic  fane  was  the  antithesis  of  the  light- 
some grace  of  Classic  temple, — the  appropriate- 
framework  of  the  bizarre  and  the  incredible. 
Whether  the  brilliant  literary  triRer,  whose  real 
character  and  motives  are  an  insoluble  enigma, 
was  in  earnest  or  in  jest  is  a subject  which  has 
been  discussed  frequently  and  to  no  purpose. 
The  balauce  of  probability  is  on  the  side  of  the 
surmise  that  while  bo  was  thrilling  our  great 
grandmothers  with  horror  he  was  laughing  at 
them  in  hia  sleeve.  The  machinery  of  his  story 
was  tho  machinery  of  burlesque,  and  burlesque 
at  its  wildest  pitch  of  extravagance.  Prepos- 
terous helmets  “a  hundred  times  more  large 

* Soe  Tol.  xIt.,  pp.  790,  94S  ; and  p.  5-i,  aitfe. 
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than  ever  made  for  human  being,  and  shaded 
withaproportionablc  quantity  of  blackfeathers” 
are  endowed  with  volition,  and  crush  and  im- 
prison unsuspecting  and  innocent  victims.  Pic- 
tures wink  and  nod  at  the  astonished  spectator, 
and  step  out  of  their  frames  to  fright  him  with 
their  unnatural  antics ; and  marble  statues  aro 
af&icted  with  the  most  unromantic  weakness  of 
a bleeding  at  the  nose.  Mr.  Burnand,  in  his 
laxest  moods,  is  not  so  shamelessly  and  wan- 
tonly grotesque.  And  all  this  was  taken  by 
our  unsuspecting  ancestors  au  ^rand  sdrieux, 
and  the  new  manner  was  so  successful  that 
imitators  sprang  up  on  all  sides  from  the  brakes 
and  bushes  of  literature  like  the  warriors  of 
Ehoderick  Dhu.  The  architecture  of  this  form 
of  romance  was  unfortunately  as  unreal  and 
pantomimic  as  tho  incidents  with  which  it  was 
associated.  The  basement  of  the  Castle  of 
Otranto  was  “ hollowed  into  cloisters,”  ap- 
proached by  “staircflse.s”  and  its  subterraneous 
vaults  had  trap-doors,  opening  with  a lock 
and  a spring,  and  always  conveniently  handy 
for  the  exigencies  of  the  distressed  heroine  and 
the  progress  of  tho  preposterous  story. 

The  tragi-comedy  is,  moreover,  enacted  in  a 
castle  which  must  have  been  built  in  the 
eleventh  century,  and,  strangest  of  all,  Sir 
Walter  Scott  could  describe  this  fanfarronade 
as  abounding  in  “ nice  accuracy  of  delineation,” 
which  compared  favourably  with  ” the  less 
successful  efforts  of  later  writers.”  Certainly, 
if  the  later  writers  were  less  successful,  Walpole 
is  entitled  to  the  compliment ; but  their  want 
of  success  would  be  described  with  “nicer 
accuracy  ” as  utter  failure.  It  is  true  that  even 
Walpole’s  travestie  was  travestied  by  imita- 
tors who  had  infinitely  less  knowledge  of 
Medimval  art  than  he  r there  is,  in  fact,  no 
sillier  page  in  the  history  of  English  fiction 
than  that  occupied  by  the  authors  of  the 
romantic  novel  ©f  the  last  century.  Beckford’s 
weird  romance  is  a work  of  art  which  cannot  he 
ganged  by  ordinary  measure  of  its  kind.  It  is  per- 
fect, and  the  first  and  last  of  its  school.  Its  archi- 
tecture is  consistent  and  grand,  but  his  castles 
are  castles  in  the  air  and  defy  criticism.  One 
writer  ranst  be  excepted,  in  a raeasnre,  from 
the  sweeping  charge  brought  against  the 
Komantic  school.  On  the  day  of  Walpole’s 
death  a child  was  bom  who  was  destined  in 
after  years  to  “ hand  on  the  sacred  torch  ” of 
Romantic  tomfoolery.  Apart  from  their  gratui- 
tous mysteries, — mysteries  which  in  the  end 
resolve  themselves  into  the  simplest  causes, — 
Mrs.  Radcliffe’s  stnries  have  more  power  and 
less  of  the  impossible  than  the  works  of  her 
great  exemplar.  Architecture  is  amongst  the 
most  important  of  all  the  “properties”  in 
her  melodramas.  She  was  an  adept  in  the 
description  of  natural  scenery,  and  she  knew  it. 
On  every  page  the  broad  landscapes  of  France  and 
Italy  are  spread  out  before  us.  We  are  for  ever 
invited  to  gaze  on  the  wide  expanse  of  peaceful 
valleys,  or  to  contemplate  mountains  of  preter- 
natural height  and  gloom.  The  glories  of  the 
dawn  and  the  saddening  glow  of  tho  declining 
day  meet  us  at  every  turn,  until,  as  Mr.  Puff 
says,  the  sun  is  never  allowed  to  rise  or  set  in 
peace.  In  every  picture  a convent  will  be 
found  nodding  on  the  craggy  steep  or  nestling 
in  its  umbrageous  clefts,  and  from  every  coign 
of  vantage  a fortress  or  a castle  frowns  in  the 
most  orthodox  manner.  We  can  forgive  her 
panchant  for  landscape-painting  because  she 
does  it  well,  and  her  pictures  are  all  based  at 
least  upon  outdoor  studies.  Not  so  her  archi- 
tecture. The  exteriors  of  the  terrible  strong- 
holds which  are  necessary  to  the  development 
of  her  stories,  though  highly  artistic  and 
adapted  to  her  aims,  are  scumbled  over  into  a 
Bortof  mysterious  indistinctness  which  is  impres- 
sive in  proportion  to  its  lack  of  individuality. 
No  writer  has  had  in  such  full  measure  the  art 
to  suggest  by  a few  strokes  of  the  pen  an  effect 
which  was  strong  enough  to  excite  the  imagina- 
tion without  satisfying  it.  The  whole  ©f  her 
art  was  of  this  order.  She  deals  in  hints; 
mysterious  noises  alarm,  and  awful  presences 
are  felt,  not  seen,  and  we  shudder  we  know  not 
why.  Bnt  this  treatment  will  not  answer  for 
the  interiors  of  the  castles  in  which  her  scenes 
are  laid.  And  in  proportion  to  the  precision 
with  which  she  necessarily  makes  out  her 
pictures,  their  impressiveness  evaporates,  and 
their  unreality  is  apparent.  It  is  simply  im- 
possible to  make  anything  out  of  the  plan  of 
the  buildings  which  she  half  describes.  They 
have  no  plan,  and  we  are  the  more  sorry  that 
the  system  of  study  which  she  adopted  with  her 
landscapes  was  not  carried  out  by  her  in  other 


matters.  She  adds  galleries  and  chambers 
and  cloisters  ad  libitum,  and  in  a small 
mountain  fortress  multiplies  her  vistas  of 
vaulted  passages  to  infinity.  A common  hall 
is  in  one  case  divided  by  numerous  rows  of 
columns  of  “ solid  marble  ” ; it  is  vaulted,  and 
the  upper  part  is  “ adorned  with  fretwork.” 
The  winds  of  heaven  find  an  “ easy  entrance 
night  and  day,”  a«d  damp  and  mildew  disfigure 
its  walla,  bnt  it  is  shut  in  nevertheless  by 
“folding  doors”  (glazed  also  probably)  which 
slam  with  the  wind,  and  their  melancholy 
noises  echo  down  interminable  lines  of  vaulted 
corridors,  dying,  dying.  It  may  be  said 
that  this  writer’s  works  abound  in  “passages 
that  lead  to  nothing.”  They  certainly  abound 
in  passages  which  lead  to  dungeons,  and  dismal 
chambers  without  end  and  without  object,  and, 
whether  ignorantly  or  of  set  purpose,  tho 
picture  she  uniformly  presents  to  ua  of  a 
Medireval  castle  is  of  a structure  of  mystifying 
and  unmeaning  complexity.  But  if  she  is 
indefinite  she  is  never  absurd  with  the  persistent 
absurdity  of  the  feebler  writers  of  tbo  school. 
The  French  chAteau  was  a favourite  subject 
with  her,  but  she  gives  us  only  glimpses  of  it 
between  the  embowering  foliage.  A gleam  of 
white  wall,  a “ lattice  ” provided  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  heroine  who  languishes  thereat 
and  escapes  thereout, — a turret  and  a towering 
chimney-stack.  She  well  knew  the  interiors  and 
exteriors  of  this  picturesque  class  of  building, 
but  sbo  expended  no  pains  upon  their  clear 
delineation,  and  in  all  her  prolixity  of  descrip- 
tion has  left  them  practically  undescribed.  The 
crowd  of  writers  who  followed  in  her  steps  and 
imitated  her  manner  were  far  more  ignorant 
' than  she  of  the  characteristics  which  it  was 
thought  becoming  and  necessary  to  import 
into  their  improbable  and  incongruous  tales. 
Although  she  leaves  us  disappointed  and  un- 
satisfied, she  does  not  shock  us  by  the  rubbish 
which  disfigures  their  pages,  and  we  are 
accordingly  grateful.  Only  one  writer  essayed 
to  combine  the  charm  of  realism  with  tho 
charm  of  old  romance,  the  Wizard  of  the 
North,  at  whose  touch  the  past  lived  again  for 
us,  and  in  whose  magic  mirror  its  works 
received  a new  beauty  and  a now  meaning. 
His  works  afford  au  inexhaustible  field  for  the 
searcher  after  the  “ architecturesque,”  and 
although  we  cannot  pretend  to  collect  all  bis 
descriptions  and  allusions  which  bear  upon  the 
art  of  the  past,  wo  may  be  sure  that  by 
opening  at  hazard  the  many  volumes  he  has 
left  us,  we  shall  find  illustrations  of  rational  and 
appreciative  treatment  of  architecture  as  an 
accessory  of  fiction. 


ST.  HELEN’S  CHURCH,  BISHOPSGATE. 

On  the  29th  of  February  the  Lord  Mayor, 
attending  in  state,  unveiled  a Shakspeare 
memorial  window  in  the  Nuns’  Aisle  at  St. 
Helen’s,  Bishopsgate.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Cox, 
vicar  in  charge,  has  good  reason  to  claim  one 
William  Shakspeare  as  a parishioner.  The 
name  appears  in  an  assessment  - roll  dated 
October  1,  1598,  which  the  late  Rev.  W.  J. 
Hunter  found  amongst  the  Dissolution  archives 
in  the  old  Carlton  Ride  Record  office.  One  would 
be  only  too  glad  to  feel  sure  that  upon  the  poet 
this  assessment  at  5h,  with  a rate  of  13s.  4d., 
was  made.  But  the  St.  Helen’s  vestry  records 
which  cover  the  period  of  Shakspeare’s  stay  in 
London  are  unluckily  lost.  Though  we  know 
of  him  as  actually  acting  at  the  Bull  Inn, 
Bishopsgate,  we  cannot  point  with  certainty 
to  any  of  his  domiciles  in  London  before  his 
sojourn  at  Blackfriars.  Shakapearo  devised  his 
house  there  to  his  daughter,  Susannah  Hall. 
Nevertheless  there  is  pleasure  in  chronicling 
that  in  our  utilitarian  age  a private  individual 
comes  forward,  and,  with  so  spontaneous  and 
graceful  agift,  seeks  to  commemorate  tho  poet’s 
name  without  disclosure  of  his  own. 

Nor,  indeed,  is  the  place  unworthy  of  the  deed. 
Tu  a church  which  contains  the  tombs  of  a 
Crosby  and  a Gresham,  a Pickering  and  a .Tulius 
Cmsar,  we  would  scarcely  deny  the  somewhat 
fanciful  style  of  the  civic  West  Minster.  In  the 
fourth  century  of  tho  Christian  era  the  son  of 
Constantins  Chlorus,  professedly  inspired  by 
the  tv  roiT^  I'l'Ka  that  shone  forth  resplendent 
from  the  visionary  cross,  overthrew  the  heathen 
temples  of  Byzantium,  and  consecrating  the  new 
city  to  the  Virgin,  set  up  tho  Roman  Govern- 
ment in  the  Eastern  capital  of  Licinius.  Ere 
this  his  mother  Helena,  bom  in  our  own  island, 
with  a devotion  which  won  for  her  the  titles  of 


Tiissima  and  Yenerabilis  Augusta,  had  under* 
takenathen  unwonted  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem. 
Claiming  to  have  discovered  the  trne  cross,  she 
built  a church  over  tho  Holy  Sepulchre.  It 
was  fitting  that  her  name  should  be  bestowed 
upon  a foundation  which  arose,  and  it^  is 
believed  over  a Roman  building,  during 
tho  struggles  for  possession  of  the  grave 
which  she  had  sought,  and  finding,  had  pro- 
tected. There  are  who  say,  on  what  authority 
we  know  not,  that  the  body  of  St.  Eadmnnd, 
the  martyr-Wng,  was  deposited  here  for  a 
while  pending  the  ravages  of  the  Danes  in 
East  Anglia.  However  this  may  be,  we  can 
more  confidently  reckon  the  church’s  establish- 
ment from  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century. 

In  1180  Ranulph  and  his  son  Robert  granted  it 
to  the  canons  of  St.  Paul’s.  Early  in  the  cen- 
tury followiug  the  Convent  of  Nuns  Benedictine 
was  dedicated  to  St.  Helen  and  the  Holy 
Cross.*  Augmented  by  another  William  de 
Basinge,  sheriff  (1308),  the  convent’s  annual 
income  at  the  Dissolution  amounted,  says  Speed, 
to  376i.  6b.,  or  about  lO.OOOL  at  this  day.  Of 
the  once  extensive  buildings,  tb©  Nuns’  Hall, 
with  its  crypt  below,  long  used  by  the  Leather- 
sellers’  Company,  existed  until  1799,  when 
most  of  the  site  was  covered  by  St.  Helen’a- 
place.  According  to  a plan  taken  after  the 
general  repairs  of  1 808,  the  two  aisles,  with  two 
chapels  (one  of  these  latter  then  serving  as  a 
vestry),  stand  nearly  north-west  by  south-east  j 
the  w’ider  aisle,  or  Nuns’  Aislo,  at  a bigher  level, 
being  to  the  north-east;  and  beyond  this  the 
formerNuns’  Hall  and  the  other  priory  buildings. 

A feeble  western  tower  and  a Jacobean  porch  to 
the  south  by  no  means  improve  tho  plain  ex- 
terior. The  Gothic  and  irregular  interior, --a 
survival  of  the  fire,— has  been  restored  by  Inigo 
Jones  (see  the  inscription  over  the  southern 
door),  and  twice  within  the  last  eighty  year^ 

No  other  City  parish  church  can  compete  with 
its  magnificent  collection  of  monuments, brasses, 
and  tombs,  their  beauty  and  interest  enhanced 
by  the  arrangement  of  many  upon  the  floor. 
Some  come  from  the  neighbouring  church  of 
St.  Martin  Outwich,— at  the  corner  of  Thread- 
needle  and  Bishopsgate  streets, — which  was 
destroyed  some  ten  years  since.  Tho  two 
western  bays,  forming  what  is  termed  ‘ the 
Void,”  were  reserved  for  services^  at_  inter- 
ments. The  oldest  tombs  in  this  division  are 
those  of  William  Kerwin,  freemason  (1594),  and 
Magdalen,  his  wife  (1592), — an  altar  tomb, 
bearing  incised  figures;  T.  Benoit  (1534); 
R.  Cotsbrook  (1393),  and  Dame  Abigail  Law- 
rence (1682).  In  the  Grace  collection  are  two 
views  of  Sir  John  Lawrence’s  house,  built 
1646,  in  Great  St.  Helen’s;  in  the  church 
chancel,  against  a pillar,  is  a pretty  carving 
of  his  armorial  bearings,  which  marked  _ma 
seat  as  lord  mayor,  1665.  On  the  “ Void 
northern  wall  is  a singular  monument  to 
John  Robinson,  alderman  (1592),  and  hifl 
wife,  Christian  (1599),  who  were  happy  m the 
nine  sons  and  seven  daughters  that  kneel  on 
a fald-stool  behind  them.  Close  by  is^  the 
canopy  in  Purbeck  marble  (from  St.  Martin  s), 
above  the  tomb  of  Alderman  Hugh  Pemberton 
and  his  wife  Katerina  (1500).  In  the  smaller 
or  southern  aislo  aro  the  graves  of  J.  Leuen- 
thorpe,  a brass  (1510).  F.  Nottingham  (1530), 
and  many  others  which  we  need  not  particu- 
larise. The  church  is  rich  in  brasses  ; those  of 
Nicholas  Wootton  (1482)  and  John  Brent  (1451), 
rectors  of  St.  Martin’s,  are  from  that  church. 
Weever  mentions  the  burial  here  of  Henry 
Gloucester,  and  Stow  that  of  .Thomas  Langton, 
both  in  1350;  but  tho  most  ancient  existing 
monument  woitld  seem  to  be  that  bearing  the 
recumbent  figures  in  alabaster  of  Sir  John 
Crosby  and  Agnes  bis  wife.  These  effigies  are 
of  much  interest : the  one  for  the  lady’s  remark- 
able head-dress,  the  other  for  the  alderman  & 
gown  over  plate  armour,  with  a collar  of  suns 
and  roses, — a Yorkist  badge, — around  the  neck. 
It  were  almost  unnecessary  to  say  that  Sir  John 
Crosby,  grocer  and  woolman,  built  Crosby  Place 
or  Hall,  in  1466,  on  a lease  from  Alice  Ashfield, 
prioress  of  St.  Helen’s,  at  111.  6s.  8d.  yearly. 
He  died  in  1475,  when  his  widow  sold  the  hall 
to  Richard,  Dnke  of  Gloucester.  It  is  fre- 
quently mentioned  by  Shakspeare  in  his  play  of 
“ Richard  HI.”  Crosby  Hall  was  subsequently 
occupied  by  Sir  John  Spencer,  whoso  daughter 
Elizabeth  eloped  with  William,  first  Earl  of 
Northampton,  from  Canonbury  Manor-hons© 
(1593).  The  Spencer  monument,  placed  by 

• This  foundation  is  assigned  toWillism,  eon  of  William 
the  king’s  goldsmith,  alias  William  de  Bssinge,  dean  of 
St.  Paul’s. 
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houses  which  stand  southwards  of  the  church,  the  interior  of  a monster  gun-barrel.  Pro' 
These  retain,  both  within  and  without,  manyjgress,  somewhat  difficult,  tbrongb  this  portion 


fine  early  Jacobean  features.  Of  Sir  John 
Lawrence’s  we  have  already  spoken.  Adjoining 
is  No.  10,  which  claims  to  be  one  of  the  oldest 
private  residences  in  the  City, — a reputed  home, 
in  fact,  of  Sir  Thomas,  father  of  Anne,  Boleyn. 
During  some  recent  alterations  were  found 
behind  the  wainscot  a number  of  Elizabethan 
coins,  together  with  some  very  curious  quack 
advertisements  of  the  period.  In  Mr.  Rolfe’s 
office  here  are  two  fine  bits  of  German  wood- 
carving. They  are  the  two  heads  of  a large 
cask  that  held  a present  of  Rhenish  wine  made 
to  King  George  III.  when  Prince  of  Wales. 


IN  THE  MERSEY  TUNNEL. 

The  driving  of  tunnels  under  rivers  is  not 
yet  so  ordinary  and  every-day  a practice  but 
that  some  interest  may  be  felt  in  a few  words 
about  the  aspect  which  the  work  presents  in 
operation.  As  to  the  general  scheme  of  the 
Mersey  Tunnel,  we  gave  some  particulars  last 
year  (see  Builder,  Sept.  20,  1883).  The  work 
is  now  in  a fair  way  for  rapid  completion. 

In  order  to  see  the  actual  process  of  tunnel- 
making, “first  catch  your  hare,” — i.e.,  first  get 
permission,  not  to  be  given  without  shewing 
cause, — as  the  curiosity  to  see  the  place  has 
developed  to  an  extent  rather  inconvenient. 

Having  taken  this  preliminary  step,  proceed  to 
the  yard,  and  invest  yourself  in  various  defences 
against  wet  from  over  head  and  under  foot,  and 
follow  your  guide,  who  will  probably  be  one  of 
the  intelligent  and  civil  overseers,  into  the 
“cage,”  which  forms  at  present  the  only  means 
of  communication  between  the  upper  and  under 
world.  Dropping  rapidly  down  the  shaft  for 
100  ft.  or  so,  we  find  ourselves  in  a very  damp 
and  dripping  cave,  opening  into  the  tunnel. 

This  is  near  the  Birkenhead  end,  and  not  far  from 
the  river-bank,  or  rather  from  the  dock  wall 
which  now  takes  the  place  of  the  bank.  But 
the  tunnel  extends  far  inland  from  this  point, 
having  a long  gradient  to  reach  the  surface. 

The  gradient  is  1 in  30  either  way,  a 
short  space  in  the  centre  being  level.  A 
very  considerable  portion  either  way  is  fully  ...v.  .. 

excavated,  and  presents  the  aspect  of  a long] This  is  shown  by  the  black  line  (AB)  in  fig.  1, 


led. to  another  fully-excavated  length,  and  tbenc'e 
to  the  centre  level  portion  of  the  tunnel,  which, 
again,  was  at  that  time  only  the  seven-foot-bore, 
and  this,  being  filled  with  water  up  to  the  middle, 
and  no  tram-line  having  been  as  yet  laid  on  the 
staging,  it  could  not  be  penetrated  without  more 
sacrifice  than  the  object  was  worth  5 so  we 
contented  ourselves  with  the  reflection  that  we 
were,  at  least,  very  nearly  under  the  middle  of 
the  Mersey,  and  had  30  ft.  of  river-bed  and 
90ft.  of  water  over  our  beads;  not  to  speak 
of  shipping,  which  may  be  regarded  as 
thrown  in. 

The  section  of  the  tunnel,  as  complete,  is  a 
horse-shoe  brick  arch  of  13  ft.  radius,  in  some 
portions  with  the  solid  rock  (which  varies  ifi 
hardness)  as  a skewback,  in  other  cases  with 
built  skewbacks  intervening  between  the  crown 
arch  and  the  invert  arch  which  forms,  construc- 
tively, the  bottom  of  the  tunnel.  The  finished 
surface  of  the  rails  will  be  about  4 ft.  above 
the  channel  of  the  invert,  the  tunnel  being  23  ft. 
in  height  between  brickwork,  and  19  ft.  from 
the  rail  level  to  the  crown.  In  the  portions 
under  the  river  the  arches  are  built  with  three 
rings  of  blue  Staffordshire  brick  and  three  of 
rod  brick  5 in  the  land  portions  two  rings  of 
each  have  been  thought  sufficient.  With  the 
brickwork  complete,  and  with  channels  at  the 
back  of  it  to  carry  off  the  water  of  percolation, 
the  tunnel  seems  likely  to  bo  as  dry  as  it  is  neces- 
sary for  a tunnel  to  bo.  In  the  earlier  stages 
water  has  been  the  difficulty,  and,  so  far  as  we 
could  gather,  the  only  difficulty.  The  stuff  to 
be  cut  through,  sandstone  rock,  was  all  of  the 
same  nature,  and  nearly  homogeneous  in  chara<> 
ter;  and,  in  fact,  if  the  demand  had  been  made, 
there  seems  no  reason  why  the  operation  should 
not  have  been  carried  out  years  ago.  But  the 
influx  of  water  during  the  earlier  stages  of  the 
work  was  a serious  temporary  difficulty,  an^ 
necessitated  constant  pumping.  Tbe  following 
rough  diagrams  will  assist  in  showing  the 
principal  means  that  were  taken  to  meet  tbie 
difficulty.  The  first  operation  of  all,  before 
commencing  the  actual  tunnel  for  traffic,  wafl 
to  sink  the  shafts  and  to  bore  the  water  draifl 
below  the  tunnel  and  with  a reverse  gnidienfc. 


Lord  Northampton  in  St.  Helen’s,  carries 
recumbent  figures  of  Sir  John  and  his  wife 
Alicia,  together  with  one  of  their  daughter, 
the  great  heiress,  wearing  an  immense  hoop, 
kneeling  by  their  feet  in  penitence  for  her 
disobedience.  The  Crosby  tomb  stands  to 
the  south  of  the  altar ; to  the  north  are 
the  tablet  of  Sir  Andrew  Judd,  Skinner 
(1558),  and  the  tomb  of  Sir  William  Pickering 
and  his  son  beneath  a lofty  marble  canopy 
of  two  enriched  arches  on  paired  columns. 
Pickering  was  one  of  the  chiefest  gentle- 
men in  his  day,  whether  for  learning,  arts, 
or  warfare,  whilst  his  personal  beauty  and 
excellence  in  the  leniores  vtrhifes  of  life  are 
reputed  to  have  softened  one  who  refused  her 
royal  hand  to  the  kings  of  Sweden  and  of 
Spain.  Sir  Andrew  Judd’s  benefactions  to  the 
City  and  Tunbridge,  in  the  shape  of  almshouses 
and  a school,  compare  not  inaptly  with  the 
similar  endowments  of  his  fellow-citizen,  the 
“Royal  Merchant,”  founder  of  Gresham  Col- 
lege, some  almshouses,  and  the  Exchange.  In 
the  north-eastern  corner  of  the  church  stands  a 
large  sculptured  altar-tomb,  on  whose  marble 
slab  was  long  afterwards  inscribed,  “ Sir 
Thomas  Gresham,  knight,  bury**  Decern*’*'  15th, 
1579.”  Above  bangs  his  helmet  carried  at  his 
funeral.  In  a spirit  different  from  Bancroft’s, 
he  meant.  Stow  tells  us,  to  build  a new  steeple, 
“in  recompense  of  ground  filled  up  with  his 
monument.”  Near,  on  the  northern  wall,  will 
be  seen  a curious  memorial  to  Martin  Bond, 
train-band  captain,  governor  of  Tilbury  Port 
temp.  Elizabeth.  He  sits  in  his  tent,  outside 
®f  _ which  stand  two  sentries,  whilst  his  servant 
brings  up  his  horse.  Adjoining  is  the  monu- 
ment of  his  father,  William  Bond  (1576),  “Flos 
Mercatonim,”  a merchant  adventurer  rivalling 
his  neighbour.  Sir  Paul  Pindar,  and  most  famous 
in  bis  age  for  great  enterprises  by  sea  and  land. 

Passing  tbe  Nuns’  seats,  now  removed  into 
the  chancel,  we  come  to  the  ngly  entrance 
to  the  vault  which  Francis  Bancroft  erected 
(1723)  during  his  life-time.  He  gave  his 
generally  considered  ill-gotten  gains  to  the 
maintenance  of  this  and  the  almshouses 
in  Mile  End-road.  Left  in  trust  to  the 
Drapers,  each  newly-erected  master  of  that 
Company  was  expected  to  visit  the  vault  and 
mspect  the  embalmed  remains  within.  Another 
faatastic  monument  is  that  of  Sir  Julius  Cmsar, 
Izaak  Walton’s  “charitable  Sir  Julius  Cmsar,”’ 
of  Italian  parentage,  who  filled  many  high 
offices  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  aud  her 
successor.  As  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and 
Master^  of  the  Rolls  his  legal  porsnits  are 
exemplified  in  the  white  marble  scroll  in  coun- 
terfeit of  a sealed  deed-poll,  whereby  Julins 
Adelmare  (his  father’s  name),  alias  Cmsar, 
covenants  to  pay  the  debt  of  nature  whenever 
it  shall  so  please  the  Almighty.  The  table  is 
a fine  piece  of  work  by  Nicholas  Stone,  for 
which  he  received  llOL ; its  plinth  lies  several 
inches  below  the  modern  pavement.  The  monu- 
ment was  fixed  in  the  chapel  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  on  the  27th  of  Februarv,  1G35.  Cmsar 
■was  buried  near  the  altar  on  tho  18th  of  April 
the  next  year.  In  1877  a tablet  was  set  up 
against  the  northern  wall,  by  the  so-called  Nuns’ 
Grating,  in  memory  of  Alberico  Gentili,  an  exile 
for  conscience’s  sake  to  eur  shores  in  the 
sixteenth  centuiy,  and  author  of  the  great  work 
“ De  Jure  Belli.”  The  register  records  the 
bunal  of  hie  father  Matteo  “ near  the  cherry- 
tree,”  and  of  the  son  “ at  the  feet  of  Widow 
Coombs,  near  the  gooseberry-tree,”  in  the 
j Convent  garden  which  lay  between  tho 
church  and  the  western  side  of  the  Hall. 
Nor  should  we  pass  unnoticed  the  monument, 
-removed  from  St.  Martin’s, — of  Aldermsn 
Richard  Staper  (1598),  forerunner  of  tbe 
Turkey  and  East  Indian  trades  5 on  tbe  other 
hand,  Robert  Hooke,  whose  inventions  and 
research  play  so  leading  a part  in  the  earlier 
transactions  of  the  Royal  Society,  rests  here  in 
a grave  unmarked.  For  a memorial  of  St. 
Helena  herself  we  are  told  to  look  in  the 
Chapel  of  tho  Virgin,  at  a small  figure  on 
a bracket,  in  good  old  Italian  workman- 
ship, of  a young  woman  with  a book  on  her 
knee.  The  portion  assigned  to  the  convent 
j inmates  was  screened  from  the  body  of  tho 
! church.  The  oblique  apertures  (or  squints)  in 
t the  northern  wall  gave  a view  of  tho  high  altar 
\ from  chambers,  on  two  floors,  in  the  convent 
I*  without.  One  set  of  these,  to  the  east,  sup- 
t posed  to  have  been  reserved  for  refractory 
i nuns,  is  covered  with  a canopied  altar  of  stone. 

The  calm  and  repose  of  this  old-world  corner 
I-  are  in  unison  with  the  antique  aspect  of  the 


continuous  cave  or  grotto,  dimly  and  uncer- 
tainly lighted,  very  muddy  under-foot,  with 
rivulets  of  water  running  down  it,  and  in  cer- 
tain places  a considerable  drip  from  thereof. 

; Along  tbe  middle  a tramway  is  laid,  and  here 
' and  there  our  light  reveals  a horse  dragging 
trucks  aloug  tbe  tram,  or  waiting  till  he  is 
wanted  for  another  load.  The  horses  employed 
in  the  work  have  lived  down  in  the  tunnel  ever 
since  it  was  commenced,  having  their  stables 
built  up  iu  one  part  of  the  excavation ; and 
they  seem  none  the  worse  for  this  continued 
existence  in  damp  and  semi-darkness.  The , 
greater  part  of  tho  wholly  excavated  portion  of 
tho  tunnel  has  its  brick  invert  already  laid  ; the 
top  is  still  in  many  places  in  the  rough,  and  in 
these  portions  it  is  that  the  water  still  comes  in, 
though  not  in  a more  concentrated  form  than 
would  make  a lodging-house  shower-bath,  and 
that  only  in  parts.  The  overseer  tells  us  that 
they  always  know  when  it  is  high  tide  in  the 
river  above  by  the  additional  influx  of  water ; 
whence  it  is  concluded  that  the  water  comes  in, 
not  vertically,  but  through  faults  on  the  banks 
of  the  river,  possibly  arising  partly  from  dis- 
turbance of  the  ground  in  building  the  dock 
walls  and  quays. 

Having  walked  up  to  the  furthest  excavated 
portion  on  tbe  Birkenhead  side,  at  which  point 
work  is  in  full  swing,  wo  retrace  our  steps 
towards  mid-channel,  passing  the  entrance- 
shaft,  and  arriving  presently  at  a part  of  the 
work  in  which,  at  the  time  these  notes  were 
made  (a  few  weeks  back),  the  passage  has  as 
yet  only  been  cleared  by  the  Beaumont  exca- 
vator, which  leaves  a circular  funnel,  7 ft.  in 
diameter,  as  round  and  smooth  as  if  it  were 


1. 

where  it  will  be  seen  that  the  drain  is  coinoideni 
with  tho  tunnel-level  in  the  centre,  and  falls 
shorewards  each  way,  by  a gradient  of  1 in  900 
in  the  centre  portion,  and  1 in  500  for  tbe  rest. 
All  water  which  may  collect  in  the  traffic  tunnel, 
after  falling  to  the  centre  runs  into  the  drain 
below,  and  is  carried  back  again  to  tbe  sbord 
and  pumped  up  to  tbe  sewer  level.  After  this 
drain  was  made,  the  Beaumont  excava  or  mad© 
the  first  piercing  for  the  traffic  tunnel,  and  then 
came  the  work  of  excavating  from  the  7-ffe. 
bore  thus  formed,  to  tbe  full  height  of  the 
tunnel.  Here  the  water  necessitated  a special 
course;  instead  of  cutting  in  tho  first  instance 
to  the  intended  gradient  of  the  tunnel,  each 
length  of  work  was  excavated  upwards  as  shown 


in  fig.  2,  and  at  the  highest  point  of  the 
excavation  (C)  a vertical  shaft  was  sunk  into 
themaindrain.  Thus  the  water  which  collected 
at  the  end  of  the  workings  lay  in  the  anglp 
below  where  the  men  were  employed,  and  in 
tho  seven-foot  heading  D,  and  as  the  stuff  was 
cut  down  the  drain  shaft  at  C carried  off  the 
water.  The  work  of  excavation  is  carried  on 
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partly  by  the  pick,  mainly  by  blasting.  The 
soand  of  the  blast-firing  produces  a remarkable 
prolonged  echo,  reverberating  along  the  tunnel 
with  a very  weird,  effect. 

As  a more  means  of  crossing  the  river,  it  may 
well  be  doubted  whether  the  tunnel  under  the 
Mersey  would  have  been  worth  the  cost.  But 
it  will  assuredly  not  remain  such  only.  "What- 
ever may  or  may  not  be  definitely  settled  at 
present,  it  is  certain  that  its  ultimate  use  will 
be  to  connect  the  large  systems  of  railways 
on  both  sides  of  the  Mersey ; and  in  this  respect 
it  may  be  said,  as  we  have  elsewhere  observed 
about  the  proposed  Parks  tunnel  in  London, 
that  its  real  public  utility  depends  upon  its 
connexion  with  main  systems.  The  promoters 
are,  wo  believe,  quite  alive  to  this  fact,  and 
predict  that,  under  such  circumstances,  the  new 
tunnel  may  look  to  a traffic  comparable  to  that 
of  the  Metropolitan  underground  railways,  with 
which,  as  they  observe,  it  may  be  compared  •” 
fits  circumstances  and  objects. 


MR.  POYNTER,  R.A.,  ON  EGYPTIAN 
SCULPTURE.* 

I HAVE  now  described  to  you  in  a somewhat 
'discursive  manner  the  art  of  the  Old  Empire. 
Ono  is  tempted  to  say  that  here  is  a beginning 
.eo  brilliant  that  it  might  have  expanded  aiid 
bloomed  into  an  art  second  to  none.  It  is  in 
xemarkablo  contrast  to  the  beginnings  of  Greek 
iwrt.  A little  more  freedom,  a little  more 
x>oiirago  in  departing  from  the  beaten  track, 
,and  it  might  have  developed  into  what  it  was 
jGserved  for  the  Greeks  to  accomplish.  But 
for  some  unexplained  reason,  the  enervating 
climate  perhaps,  perhaps  a certain  sedateness 
end  timidity  in  the  race  which  made  them 
.fear  to  break  through  precedent,  perhaps  the 
.despotism  of  a vast  hierarchy  of  priests 
joalous  of  independent  influences  which  might 
•clash  with  their  own;  or,  again,  because  of  the 
.obduracy  of  the  materials  which  came  into  uso 
Hi  the  desire  for  eternal  durability:  or  again, 
.maybe,  from  the  collapse  of  the  dynasties  at 
(the  moment  that  expansion  might  have  taken 
place, — for  any  or  all  of  these  reasons  there 
is  a check  on  development.  The  art  stiffens 
jnto  a rigidly-imposed  and  monotonous  con- 
■vcntionality,  which  is,  however,  saved  from 
being  uninteresting,  as  Indian  sculpture  is  un- 
interesting, by  a sentiment  of  beauty  which 
makes  up  for  the  want  of  fresh  inspirations 
from  nature,  and  by  a grandeur  of  conception 
and  what  one  may  term  an  awful  dignity  of 
treatment,  which  is  not  wholly  due  to  colossal 
. scale,  but  which  is  to  bo  found  in  all  the 
works  of  the  best  Theban  period.  With  the 
rise  of  the  Theban  dynasties  and  their  powerful 
monarchs,  who,  beginning  with  the  great 
Osirteseii  in  the  twelfth  dynasty,  and  ending 
•with  Rameses  III.  in  the  twentieth,  extended 
their  conquests  southward  into  Ethiopia, 
eastward  over  Asia  as  far  as  Assyria,  and 
are  said  to  have  penetrated  through  Asia 
Minor  into  Thrace,  and  whoso  ships  brought 
treasures  from  far  distant  countries, — in  those 
times  the  monarch  was  a greater  object  of 
glorification  than  ever.  In  the  Old  Empire 
hiB  groat  work  was  generally  the  Pyramid, 
jwhich  he  built  for  himself.  The  magnificence 
of  his  own  tomb  was  tho  great  object  of  his 
BOlicitude  during  his  life.  In  the  Now  Empire 
ie  did  not  neglect  this  duty : witness  the  vast 
extent  of  the  rock  tombs  in  the  Valley  of  the 
.Kings  near  Thebes;  but  his  great  works  were 
stupendous  temples  erected  to  tho  gods,  whose 
courts  he  filled  with  colossal  statues  of  himself, 
whoso  walls  he  covered  literally  with  acres  of 
bas-relief,  recording  his  own  acts  and  his  thank- 
offerings  to  tho  gods,  and  whose  approaches 
were  avenues  of  sphinxes,  emblematic  of  his  own 
power.  Sculpture  then  became  more  typical,  and, 
in  some  oases,  of  a very  high  order  of  ideal.  It 
will  be  well  to  mention  here  that  thero  was  an 
interruption  in  the  Theban  dynasties,  due  tothe 
(-invasion  of  the  Hyksos,  or  foreign  conquerors, 
.at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  dynasty,  when  there 
-was  an  interregnum  which  is  a great  stumbling- 
block  to  Egyptologists,  but  of  which  the  history 
seems  to  bo  gradually  coming  to  light,  and 
;Fvhich  is  supposed  to  have  lasted  aboxit  500 
joars.  This  is  immaterial ; but  Egyptian 
iiistory  in  any  case  resumes  with  tho  eighteenth 
dynasty  or  New  Empire,  and  .the  twelfth 
Dynasty  is  consequently  called  the  Middle 
Empire.  Works  of  this  Middle  Empire  are 
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rare,  but  from  some  remarks  made  by  M.  de 
Rouge  wc  may  judge  that  the  sculpture  of 
that  time  retained  the  characteristics  of  tho 
Memphian  dynasties  in  the  close  imitation  of 
nature,  and  combined  with  it  some  of  the 
typical  character  which  is  more  appropriate  to 
monumental  works,  and  which  seems  to  have 
been  initiated  for  more  important  works  as 
early  as  the  fourth  dynasty ; witness  a 
statue  of  Kephron  tho  builder  of  the  second 
Pyramid,  executed  in  hard  diorite  in  the  sitting 
pose  so  well  known  to  us ; perhaps  tho  first 
statue  of  this  type,  afterwards  so  uuiversally 
adopted,  which  was  made.  M.  de  Rouge  men- 
tions, of  tho  Middle  Empire,  a colossal  leg  of 
black  granite  in  tho  Museum  at  Berlin,  which 
belonged  to  a seated  statue  of  Osirtesen,  as 
“ fui'nisbing  sufficient  proof  that  this  school  was 
on  a more  promising  track  than  that  of  the 
New  Empire.”  This  praise  is,  I think,  borne  out 
by  the  few  works  of  that  time  which  are  iu  the 
British  Museum.  Some  small  seated  figures, 
though  somewhat  rough  in  execution  and 
stunted  in  proportion,  show  a remarkable  treat- 
ment of  the  torso.  As  far  as  I know,  they  are 
tho  only  instances  in  Egyptian  art  where  tho 
thorax  has  its  proper  fulness,  and  where  the 
sqiiare  markings  indicating  the  leading  ana- 
tomical divisions  are  shown.  The  character 
here  has  something  of  the  massiveness  of  treat- 
ment of  archaic  Greek  art.  Later,  as  I have 
said,  we  still  find  a high  standard  of  ideal. 
Though  the  limbs  and  extremities  are  incorrect 
in  modelling,  and  with  a less  true  apprehension 
of  natural  forms  than  in  the  art  of  the  old 
empire,  wo  find  a noble  sense  of  proportion 
and  great  simplicity  of  treatment.  The  attitudes 
are  dignified,  and  with  the  ease  that  comes  from 
the  air  of  eternal  repose  which  the  Egyptians 
aimed  at  in  the  statues  of  their  kings,  but  the 
arras  and  legs  are  stiff,  the  hands  without  ex- 
pression and  rigidly  confined  to  two  positions, 
open  and  flat  on  the  knees,  or  grasping  a flower 
or  staff  with  the  fingers  closed;  the  knee-joint 
is  misunderstood,  tho  feet  poor,  and  the  torso 
flaccid,  with  the  folds  of  the  skin  marked  in  pre- 
ference to  the  anatomical  forms  ; the  anatomi- 
cal sentiment  which  I have  pointed  out  in  the 
early  figure  of  Nefer,  the  architect,  has  disap- 
peared. These  qualities  and  defects  are  well 
marked  iu  the  noble  sitting  statues  of  Amun- 
oph  III.,  of  black  sienite,  in  the  British  Museum, 
where  the  merits  and  faults  of  the  Egyptian 
style  are  combined.  E.xcept  that  the  thighs  are 
short,  the  figure  is  well  proportioned,  but  there 
is  the  evidence  rather  of  manufacture  by  rule 
than  of  feeling  in  the  limbs  and  torso,  which  we 
find  generally  in  the  Theban  art ; the  meaning 
of  the  square  markings  in  the  knee,  for  instance, 
which  in  earlier  work  is  done  with  intelligence, 
and  is  a simplified  rendering  of  the  true  form, 
is  forgotten,  and  has  deteriorated  into  an  equally 
divided  oblong  prominence  without  the  senti- 
ment of  nature.  But  this  is  not  always  tho  case. 
In  the  colossal  arm  from  a statue  of  Thoth- 
mes  III.  in  red  granite,  an  earlier  king  of  this 
same  eighteenth  dynasty,  whicli-is  at  the  end  of 
the  Egyptian  Gallery  in  the  British  Museum, 
near  the  head  from  the  same  statue,  wo  see  the 
anatomical  forms  well  expressed,  I may  almost 
say  understood,  and  there  is  much  suppleness  of 
form  in  spite  of  the  excessively  hard  material ; 
and  I am  disposed  to  think  that  if  we  had  more 
extensive  remains  of  this  period  we  should  find 
an  art  more  directly  inspired  by  nature, — in 
the  details,  that  is  to  say,  of  tho  body  and 
limbs.  The  attitudes  never  vary.  Thus  the 
standard  of  ideal  may  be  said  to  be 
high  one,  but  always  within  certain  limits. 
It  is  a fixed  standard  ; that  is  to  say,  it  varies 
in  excellence,  but  it  never  varies  in  character,  or 
so  seldom  that  it  never  has  a chance  of  expan- 
sion. The  reason  I have  already  hinted  at, 
the  hardness  of  the  materials  which  came  into 
use,  added  to  the  colossal  size  which  prevailed, 
effectually  put  a stop  to  that  free  treatment 
which  allowed  the  sculptor  in  smaller  works 
and  in  softer  materials  to  mork  them  with  the 
stamp  of  hia  own  individuality.  Tho  colossal 
scale  on  which  so  many  of  these  statues  are 
executed  is  so  familiar  to  yoia  that  two  or 
three  instances  will  suffice.  The  well-known 
sitting  statues  of  Amunoph  III.,  in  hard  red 
sandstone  on  the  plains  of  Thebes,  are  69  ft. 
high,  and  in  an  inscription  on  the  statue  of  the 
great  official  who  had  charge  of  the  making  of 
these  statues,  and  which  is  in  the  museum  at 
Boulak,  he  tells  us  that  eight  ships  were  built 
for  theii’  transport.  “ Their  landing  in  Thebes,” 
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belonged  to  a statue  of  Rameses  II.,  which 
would  be  70  ft.  high  if  standing,  but  this  sinks 
into  insignificance  by  the  aide  of  the  broken 
granite  statue  of  the  same  king  in  the  Eamesa- 
eiou  at  Thebes,  which  measures  22  ft.  across 
tho  shoulders,  and  which,  according  to  tradition, 
was  laboriously  and  wantonly  thrown  down  by 
Cambyses  in  a fit  of  destructive  fury,  and  re- 
mains in  fragments  on  tho  spot  to  this  day. 
Now  when  wo  consider  the  enormous  amount 
of  this  colossal  work  which  was  produced 
during  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  dynasties, 
in  materials  so  hard  that  no  one  can  guess  how 
they  were  worked  without  steel  tools,  it  becomes 
obvious  that  it  must  have  been  entrusted  to 
armies  of  artisans,  who  could  work  only  by  rule 
under  the  superintendence  of  a master,  and 
without  inspiration  from  nature.  Accordingly 
we  see  representations  in  reliefs  of  the  process 
of  executing  these  statues,  where  the  colossi  are 
surrounded  by  scaffolding  covered  with  work- 
men occupied  on  different  parts  at  the  same 
time ; wo  even  see  in  a painting  which  shows 
the  process  of  carving  two  statues  that,  although 
they  are  only  life-sized,  two  artists  are  at  work 
on  each  of  them,  one  at  the  back  and  the  other 
at  the  front ; and  in  an  inscription  on  the  to^ 
of  a sculptor  named  Bok  under  Amunoph  IV. 
he  is  called  “ an  artist  and  teacher  of  the  king, 
an  overseer  of  the  sculptors,”  and  there  are 
various  other  inscriptions  to  the  same  effect, 
with  which  I need  not  trouble  you  ; but  all  tffis 
supports  what  is  sufficiently  obvious,  that  the 
sculptor  was  an  overseer  of  workmen,  who  must 
have  been  employed  in  such  vast  numbers  that 
they  could  have  had  no  artistic  feeling,  but 
must  have  worked  by  definite  rules ; which, 
however,  must  have  had  their  good  as  well  as 
their  bad  side,  since  the  Egyptian  statues  pre- 
served, through  the  350  years  from  Aahmes  to 
Ramoses  II.,  that  imposing  majesty  of  style, 
combined  with  tho  utmost  finish  of  execution, 
which  strikes  tho  beholder  with  wonder,  rever- 
ence, and  something  like  awe.  Over-produc- 
tion, however,  under  Rameses  II.,  carried  out 
in  this  mechanical  manner,  finally  did  its  work, 
and  during  bis  long  reign  of  sixty-seven  yeaw 
Egyptian  sculpture  deteriorated  in  style  with 
great  rapidity.  In  the  twenty-sixth  dynasty, 
600  years  later,  under  the  Sa'ite  kings,  there  is 
a revival  in  imitation  of  the  art  of  earlier  times, 
combined  with  excessively  high  finish,  m which 
Greek  influence  has  been  recognised,  the  Greeks 
having  at  that  time  a permanent  settlement  m 
the  wfstern  part  of  the  Delta.  Thero  are  works 
of  this  period  in  the  British  Museum,  but  the 
finest  are,  I believe,  in  the  Vatican.  They  show 
no  change  in  style.  In  the  next  century,  in  e 
year  527  before  the  Christian  era,  came  the 
conquest  of  Cambyses,  who  overran  Egypt  like 
a furious  maniac,  and  wrought  especial  destruc- 
tion at  Thebes,  which  had  long  ceased  to  be  the 
seat  of  the  monarchy,  and  had  become  s city  of 
antiquities,  and  the  last  traces  of  ongmaUtyin 
native  art  now  disappear.  , i v 

I had  originally  proposed  to  myself  to  touch 
slightly  on  the  history  of  Egyptian  sculpture, 
with  reference  to  such  influence  as  it  may  have 
had  on  early  Greek  art;  but  the  subject  is  an 
interesting  one  in  itself,  not  easy  to  pass  over  in 
a few  words,  and  my  own  inclmations  have 
always  led  me  towards  this  study;  but  the  suh- 
iect  is  also  an  important  one,  as  puttmg  before 
us  in  a very  simple  light  one  of  the  problems 
with  which  a sculptor  has  to  deal.  Egyptian 
sculpture  contains,  as  Flaxman  said,  some 
excellent  first  principles  of  _ art,  and  on 
this  point  I propose  to  detain  you  a httle 
longer,  as  the  very  regularity  and  simplicity  of 
treatment  in  Egyptian  art  may  better  enable  us 
to  make  an  application  of  these  pnaciples  to 
practice.  I will  take  into  consideration  the 
works  only  of  tho  New  Empire,  as  it  la  then 
that  the  art  becomes  typical  in  form  and  deve- 
lops the  limited  principles  by  which  it  is  guided ; 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  we  find  m these 
works  both  grandeur  and  beauty,  and  that  broad 
general  treatment  of  form  which,  while  it  eli- 
minates detail,  gives  the  leading  characteristics, 
which  is  the  essence  of  a fine  style.  The  two 
standing  figures  of  the  Goddess  Pasht,  with  the 
cat’s  or  lioness’s  head  at  the  end  of  the  Egyptian 
Gallery  on  each  side  of  the  door,  will  serve  as 
an  illustration  of  my  meaning.  The  attitude  la 
the  normal  one ; tho  right  hand  hangs  down  by 
the  side  grasping  the  Tau  or  sign  of  life ; the 
left,  slightly  bent  across  the  body,  bolus  a long 
stem  of  papyrus  plant.  They  are  clothed  in  the 
mumray-like  dress  moulded  to  every  inflexion  of 
the  figure,  in  which  the  goddesses  are  always 
represented,  whether  in  detached  figures  or 
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on  the  reliefs,  and  whicli  must  not  be  taken  to 
represent  the  actual  appearance  of  the  dress 
they  wore,  but  which  was  used  by  the  Egyptian 
artists  to  express,  by  the  simplest  means  they 
could  achieve,  the  appearance  of  the  body 
through  a thin  material ; the  form  is,  therefore, 
typical  and  symbolic  of  a dress  through  which 
the  movements  of  the  figure  can  be  seen. 
This  was  no  other  than  the  intention  of  Michel- 
angelo, when  he  showed  the  forma  of  his  figures 
and  limbs  through  drapery,  in  a way  which  you 
may  have  heard  characterised  as  impossible  and 
nntrue  to  nature,  and  which  was  in  effect  carried 
to  an  excess  of  mannerism,  as  usual,  by  his  sue- 
aessors  and  by  his  imitators  in  modern  German 
art.  His  aim  was  to  apply  a typical  and  normal 
truth  to  individual  instances.  What  is  true  of 
successive  moments  of  time  he  condensed  in  one 
aetion,  and  so  produced  a higher  truth  than  can 
be  found  iu  the  model  or  the  lav-figure. 

In  the  treatment  of  the  arms  the  rounded 
and  graceful  lines  are  the  first  point  that 
the  Egyptian  artist  has  considered,  and 
he  has  rendered  this  quality  in  excess.  In 
one  figure  the  bend  of  the  arm  is  shown 
only  by  a slight  flatness  in  the  form  j the 
round  point  of  tho  elbow  is  also  shown  with 
great  delicacy,  and  the  flatness  of  the  arm  at 
the  back  above  the  elbow  is  also  expressed,  and 
we  have  on  the  whole  a fair  but  vei*y  sub- 
ordinated rendering  of  the  essential  features. 
The  bend  of  the  hand  in  the  wrist  is  also  well 
expressed.  In  the  other  the  work  is  more 
mechanical,  and  these  details  are  lost  to  such 
an  extent  that  except  for  the  indication  of  the 
process  of  the  ulna  at  the  wrist  the  arm 
appears  boneless.  But  tho  true  feeling  is  there 
which  characterises  all  the  best  art  j that  which 
subordinates  detail  to  gain  the  first  essential 
characteristics  of  the  female  form,  grace,  round- 
ness, and  suavity  of  line.  In  this  sense 
Egyptian  sculpture  is  a lesson  none  the  less  in- 
structive because  of  the  ignorance  of  the  artist. 
The  feeling  for  beauty  is,  no  doubt,  instinctive ; 
The  Egyptian  sculptor  as  naturally  invests  his 
work  with- a well-balanced  and  beautiful  form, 
as  the  Assyrian  does  with  a coarse  and  rugged 
one.  Except  in  so  far  as  imperfect  knowledge  : 
of  anatomical  expression  iu  the  limbs  and 
trunk  shock  the  cultivated  artistic  sense,  we 
find  no  ugliness  in  the  Egyptian  art.  Even  the 
monstrous  combinations  of  animals’  heads  with 
human  bodies  under  which  “fanatic  Egypt  and 
her  priests  ” symbolised  “ their  wandering  gods 
disguised  in  brutish  forms,”  are  so  skilfully 
designed  and  adapted  that  they  do  not  jar  on  our 
sense  of  propriety,  as  they  do  in  the  hideous 
monstrosities  of  the  same  kind  in  Indian  art. 
Tho  heads  are  always  superior,  and  have  more 
individuality  than  tho  limbs.  The  intention  to 
make  a portrait  is  always  evident,  and  in  the 
heads  of  the  three  great  monarchs  which  we 
see  in  the  British  Museum,— Thothmes  III., 
Amnnoph  III.,  and  Rameses  II., — we  see  un- 
mistakable likenesses.  Those  of  Rameses  vary, 
no  doubt ; but  I have  already  alluded  to  the 
over-production  of  work  in  his  long  reign,  which 
brought  about  a decline  of  art;  accordingly  we 
find  a distinct  difference  of  treatment  in  the 
two  colossal  heads  which  are  in  the  central  part 
of  the  Egyptian  gallery,— the  one,  an  original 
of  red  granite,  is  in  the  finest  style  of  art,  while 
the  other,  which  is  a cast  from  a still  larger 
colossus,  is  decidedly  inferior.  The  one  looks 
like  a faithful  portrait  of  Rameses,  whoso  head 
was  of  a refined  and  beautiful  type,  and  is  con- 
sidered to  represent  what  may  be  called  the 
aristocratic  Egyptian  countenance,  and  the  re- 
semblance to  a beautiful  statue  at  Turin  is 
striking;  the  other  has  the  appearance  of  a 
more  mechanical  repetition.  The  fact  is  that, 
though  Rameses  reigned  for  sixty-seven  year  , 
it  was  etiquette  to  portray  him  all  through  life 
of  the  age  he  had  when  he  came  to  the  throne. 
We  have  seen  something  like  this  in  modern 
English  art.  The  portraits  of  Amunoph  III.,  of 
the  previous  dynasty,  are  highly  characteristic, 
and  evidently  bear  a strong  resemblance  to  the 
original,  for  they  all  resemble  each  other  very 
closely ; the  somewhat  negro-like  character, 
with  the  flattened  nose  and  projecting  lower 
jaw,  producing  a hollow  form  of  the  cheek  from 
the  eye  to  the  thick  prominent  mouth,  is  every- 
where the  same,  and  the  way  of  insisting  on 
this  characteristic  trait  is  a good  instance  of 
the  typical  treatment  of  form  to  which  I have 
alluded.  The  artist  has  omitted  the  detail  and 
play  of  form  in  the  cheek  to  dwell  on  this 
leading  point  in  the  character  of  the  face  to  an 
extent  which  is  impossible  in  nature ; bat  there  is 
great  grandeur  of  style  in  the  complete  subordi- 


nation of  minor  points  to  a few  leading  and 
broadly-treated  characteristics.  I may  mention 
here  the  heads  on  the  Greek  coins  as  carrying 
to  tho  furthest  point  this  insistance  on  leading 
characteristics,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  detail 
which  is  not  typical.  But  whereas  in  Egpytian 
art  the  dwelling  on  some  prominent  distinctive 
features  tends  to  what  one  may  call  caricature, 
though  of  an  elevated  instead  of  a debased 
kind,  in  these  Greek  heads  the  balance  is  so 
perfectly  kept  that  there  is  no  one  point  which 
we  can  say  is  forced  tipon  us  more  than  another. 
If  we  admire  the  hollow  which  marks  the 
setting  of  the  eye,  detaching  it  with  such 
breadth  of  treatment  from  the  nose  and  cheek, 
we  no  less  admire  the  largeness  and  fulness 
of  the  forms  which  prevent  this  hollow  from 
tending  to  meagreness.  If  it  is  the  mag- 
nificent simplicity  of  line  of  the  forehead 
and  nose,  which  is  typical  of  the  Greek  profile 
that  strikes  us,  we  are  no  less  impressed 
with  the  powerful  definition  of  the  prominence 
of  the  brow  over  the  nose,  and  the  snbtle 
inflection  which  marks  the  tip.  We  cannot  say 
whether  it  is  the  clean  entting  of  the  lips,  or 
the  softness  of  the  modelling,  which  most 
attracts  us.  We  are  baffled,  in  fact,  when  we 
try  to  seize  on  any  one  point  which  shall  teach 
us  the  secret  of  their  magnificent  style,  and 
we  are  forced  to  confess  that  there  is  no  secret 
but  sheer  strength  and  superiority. 

And  that  this  is  not  a universal  way 
of  treating  the  form  of  the  cheek  in  Egyp- 
tian art  is  obvious  from  a glance  at  the 
still  earlier  colossal  red  granite  head  of 
Thothmes  at  the  end  of  the  room  ; for  here 
the  cheeks  are  full  and  smiling,  and  the 
general  characteristic  quite  different,  but 
equally  individual.  We  see  in  all  these  heads, 
however,  that  certain  conventional  rules  have 
been  obeyed.  There  is,  for  instance,  a way 
of  rendering  the  eye  which  is  common  to  all 
these  statues.  A flat  and  definitely-marked 
broad  line  is  carried  round  the  eye,  and, 
meeting  at  the  outer  corner,  is  extended 
towards  the  temple,  which  may  sometimes 
have  been  painted  black.  This  is  not  universal, 
however,  and  I must  here  draw  your  attention 
to  the  head  of  a king,  who  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  be  Seti-Menephthab,  of  the  nineteenth 
dynasty,  father  of  Rameses  II.,  but  in  whom 
M.  Maspero  traces  a king  of  the  eighteenth. 
Here  we  have  a class  of  work  superior,  I think, 
to  anything  we  know  of  the  later  school.  It  is  a 
proof  that,  after  all  that  has  been  said,  the 
merit  of  a work  must  have  depended  then,  as 
always,  on  the  individual  artist  who  executed 
it,  and  that  the  movement  towards  fi.xed  con- 
ventionality was  not  in  consequence,  as  has 
been  supposed,  of  rules  prescribed  from  with- 
out ; or,  at  least,  that  such  rules  were  not  so 
fixed  but  that  artists  of  genina  could,  to  a 
certain  extent,  free  themselves  from  them.  I 
should  have  liked  to  give  you  an  illustration 
of  a beautiful  draped  statue  of  Rameses  II.  at 
Turin,  which  is  also  a departure  from  the  usual 
form  of  treatment;  but,  as  it  is  well  engraved 
in  Messrs.  Perrot  & Chipiez’s  book,  I must 
refer  you  to  it  there.  The  life-sized  granite 
statne  of  Rameses  II.  as  a boy,  in  the  British 
Museum,  presents  also  a peculiarity  which  I 
have  not  elsewhere  noticed,  in  the  attempt  to 
render  tho  markings  which  show  tho  divisions 
of  the  lobes  of  tho  deltoid  muscle.  This  com- 
paratively small  statue  is  also  well  worth  yonr 
attention. 

I have  now  touched  on  all  the  most  notice- 
able points  in  the  consideration  of  Egyptian 
sculpture,  and  I have  endeavoured  to  show  that 
that  dignified  grandeur  which  wo  admire  is  due 
to  a genuine  understanding  of  the  true  treat- 
ment of  the  human  figure  in  monumental 
sculpture, — the  dwelling  on  characteristic  and 
beautiful  forms  to  the  exclusion  of  petty  and 
irrelevant  detail ; we  have  also  seen  that  they 
never  departed  from  tlie  two  or  three  tj  pica! , 
attitudes  which  I have  mentioned,  and  which  I 
have  no  doubt  they  chose  deliberately  as  the ' 
most  impressive  and  the  most  suggestive  of 
majesty  and  repose.  That  this  in  any  case  was 
intentional  cannot  be  doubted,  for  in  the  reliefs  ' 
there  is  no  want  of  life  and  variety  in  tl  e 
movements.  The  really  sublime  action  of 
Rameses  II.  slaying  his  enemies  from  his 
chariot,  in  a long  relief  in  one  of  the  upper 
rooms  of  the  British  Museum,  cannot  but  have 
struck  you  j no  art  can  show  anything  more 
vigorous,  more  true,  or  more  fully  expressive  of 
the  action  intended.  The  subject  of  the  bas- 
reliefs  is  too  long  to  dwell  on  now;  but  I may 
draw  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  you  will 


frequently  discover  a very  high  feeling  for  com- 
position, harmonious  balance  of  lines,  and  good 
disposal  of  masses  ; and  there  ai*e  certain  groups 
of  the  three  Theban  gods,  Amnu  Ra,  Maut,  and 
Chonso,  which  are  truly  magnificent  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  varied  lines  of  the  figures 
in  combination  with  architectural  forms,  which 
we  also  see  in  the  figure  of  Rameses  seated 
under  his  naos  iu  the  relief  mentioned  above. 
And  in  processions  of  figures  you  will  find  a 
foreshadowing  of  a striking  feature  in  Greek 
art,  unity  of  movement,  and  harmonious  dis- 
position of  the  groups,  with  a happy  variety  in- 
the  groups  themselves.  The  complete  com- 
positions are,  however,  confined  ; the  walls  are 
covered,  but  with  no  eye  to  the  general  effect; 
and  when  crowds  are  introduced,  as  in  those  ol 
enemies  falling  beneath  the  sword  of  the 
Pharaoh,  all  is  grotesque  confusion, — the  figures 
are  heaped  pell-mell  without  order  or  arrange- 
ment; partly,  perhaps,  from  a contemptnons 
feeling  that  a vanquished  enemy  deserved  no- 
better treatment. 


THE  PELE-TOWERS  OE 
NORTHUMBERLAND. 

Over  and  above  the  grand  old  castles  on  the 
Northumbrian  side  of  tho  Scottish  Border,  there 
are  scattered  over  the  district  about  two  hun- 
dred towers  formerly  used  as  fortified  residences 
by  the  Northumbrian  gentry.  These  interesting 
relics  are  to  be  seen  at  the  feet  of  the  hills 
forming  the  Cheviot  range  ; on  the  moors  ; by 
the  coast ; as  well  as  along  the  Border, — in  a 
word,  in  every  part  of  Northumberland.  Many 
of  them  are  now  iu  ruins;  others  are  in  good 
preservation  ; and  still  more  nnmerous  examples 
have  been  incorporated  with  more  modern  addi- 
tions, and  DOW  only  form  a part  of  larger 
mansions.  They  generally  consist  of  three 
stories,  one  above  another,  and  tho  walls  are 
of  great  thickness,  often  measuring  6 ft.  The 
basement  chamber  is  always  vaulted  with  stone 
groining.  Sometimes  there  is  a stone  staircese 
within  the  tower;  but  frequently,  in  the  examples 
now  lying  in  inins,  where  there  has  been  only 
an  external  stair,  this  has  been  removed,  and 
there  is  no  access  to  the  upper  portions,  except 
by  climbing  the  crumbling  walls.  The  two  upper 
chambers  are  generally  furnished  with  stone- 
arched  fireplaces  and  small  mullioned  windows ; 
and  from  the  walls  project  the  stone  corbels 
that  once  carried  the  beams  for  ihe  floors. 

The  pele  at  Heaforlawe,  near  Alnwick,  is  one 
of  the  examples  now  in  ruins.  When  seen  from 
adistance  it  has  the  appearance  of  asolid  square 
of  masonry  on  the  ridge  of  a hill.  As  it  Is 
approached  its  characteri.stic  features  become 
apparent.  It  has  had  three  stages,  whereof  ol  © 
has  been  allowed  to  decay,  which  has  reduced 
its  height  to  its  width,  and  produced  the  squarish 
outline  now  seen.  We  have  only  to  climb 
the  top  of  the  frayed  walls  to  see  the  wisdom  of 
the  choice  of  site.  To  the  north  sweep  the  nn- 
dnlating  lands  that  are  bonnded  by  the  Cheviots ; 
to  the  east  lies  the  great  ocean ; to  the  west  are 
the  fertile  vales  near  Whittingham  and  Roth- 
bury;  and  southwards  stands  Alnwick  Castle, 
with  which  it  could  easily  communicate  bjr 
signals  or  beacons.  It  is  built  of  sandstone  now 
toned  down  to  dove-colour;  and  the  interstices 
between  the  stones  are  tinted  with  green  and 
orange  lichens  and  tiny  tufts  of  weeds. 

The  tower  at  Biddlestone  has  met  with  a 
better  fortune.  It  is  in  good  repair.  Many  of 
our  readers  will  remember  Sir  Walter  Scott 
took  Biddlestone  Uall  as  his  model  for  Oshaldl- 
stone  Hall,  described  in  Rob  Roy.  It  stands  ic- 
a wild  heathery  country,  in  the  heart  of  the 
western  moors  of  the  county.  Wo  may  see  that 
the  first  residence  of  the  Selbys,  to  whom  this 
district  belongs,  was  the  strong  pele  now  stand- 
ing. As  extra  accommodation  bec«'ime  requisite 
additions  were  made  to  it,  all  of  which,  how- 
ever, were  eventually  removed,  leaving  the  pel© 
still  intact ; and  a large  modem  mansion  wa» 
erected  close  by,  new  from  the  foundationa. 
The  upper  portion  of  the  tower  thus  preserved 
is  now  used  as  a chapel.  The  vaulted  chamber 
on  the  ground-floor  is  utilised  as  a cellar. 

At  Ponteland  a pele  has  been  treated  in  a 
similar  manner.  Five  and-twenty  years  ago  it 
formed  part  of  a large  house,  which  has  been 
since  taken  down,  and  once  more  it  stands,  like 
a solitary  sentinel,  erect  and  vigilant,  though 
scarred  and  grey,  The  house  in  question  was 
used  as  a vicarage-house ; and  we  may  note,  it 
is  not  at  all  uncommon  to  find  a tower  thn's 
incorporated  in  a vicarage-house.  Embleton- 
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Ticarage-bouse  has  a fine  pele  attached  to  it. 
At  Sbilbotell,  Elsdon,  and  Alnham  are  additional 
examples. 

Sbilbotell  pele,  described  as  “ tnrris  de  Scbil- 
botell  ” in  old  times,  stands  witbin  a atono’s- 
tbrow  of  the  west  end  of  a little  Norman 
ohurch.  It  is  of  Plantagenet  workmanship,  and 
consists  of  three  stages,  whereof  the  lowest  is 
stone-vaulted.  From  the  top  of  this  little  tower, 
a large  tract  of  country  is  under  surveillance. 
It  would  be  almost  impossible  for  the  smallest 
body  of  men  to  traverse  it  unobserved  by  those 
watching  from  this  height.  In  the  last  century 
a study  and  a kitchen,  with  bedrooms  over  them, 
were  considered  indispensable  additional  accom- 
modation for  the  vicar  of  the  day,  and  they  were 
built  on  one  side  of  the  tower.  In  their  turn 
these  additions  were  eventually  considered  in- 
sufficient to  meet  the  requirements  of  nineteenth- 
century  life,  and  a new  wing  was  added  on 
another  side;  in  virtue  of  which  the  ancient 
.tower  now  stands  grouped  with  these  modern 
features,  but  still  distinguishable  and  pic- 
turesque. 

Elsdon  tower  is  of  much  larger  dimensions, 
with  thicker  walls,  and  it  has  a stone  spiral  stair- 
case still  in  use.  Many  additions  were  made  to 
it  by  the  late  Archdeacon  Singleton.  There  are 
moors  spreading  around  it  far  and  near ; and 
close  by,  on  the  village  green,  is  an  ancient 
church,  in  which  the  slain  in  the  battle  of 
Otterbourne  were  buried.  On  one  face  of  this 
noble  pele  is  a panel  with  a coat  of  arms  and 
initials  signifying  it  was  once  the  residence  of 
the  lord  of  the  district,  Robertus  de  Rede. 
Alnham  tower  lies  in  a secluded  spot  nearer  to 
Biddlestone.  It  is  in  good  repair,  and  of  con- 
siderable interest. 

At  Beadnel,  near  the  coast,  the  small  inn  has 
been  a pele  tower.  Some  outbuildings  have 
been  added  to  it,  and  the  topmost  story  rebuilt ; 
but  there  are  the  massive  walls,  the  low  doorways, 
and  the  small  window  openings  characteristic 
of  the  Plantagenet  period  in  the  rest  of  the 
building. 

The  Plantagenet  pele  in  WalUngton  HaU,  the 
seat  of  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan,  is  an  example  in 
which  the  original  fortlet  has  been  preserved 
from  century  to  century,  notwithstanding  addi- 
tions and  alterations  that  have  more  than  quad- 
rupled the  original  accommodation  it  afforded. 
This  is  in  good  repair.  It  overlooks  a wide 
sweep  of  country. 

On  one  of  the  groups  of  islands  on  which  Grace 
Darling’s  lighthouse  stands,  known  as  the  Fame, 
there  is  a fine  pele  tower,  also  in  good  preserva- 
tion. It  is  very  stalwart  and  strong,  and  like 
the  rest,  of  three  stories  in  height.  There  is  a 
small  chapel  on  this  island,  and  the  tower  was, 
probably,  the  residence  of  those  who  ministered 
ia  it  or  defended  it. 

At  the  great  archeeolog^cal  gathering  that  is 
to  take  place  in  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  in  the 
•ourse  of  the  approaching  summer,  these  pele 
towers,  or  their  sturdy  comrades  in  the  adjacent 
parts  of  the  county,  are  likely  to  occupy  con- 
siderable attention. 


ing  should  be  considered  and  thought  out  as 
cart  and  portion  of  the  whole  fabric ; they 
could  not  properly  be  separated,  and  although, 
'0  a certain  extent,  eclecticism  might  and  would 
prevail  iu  the  smaller  items  and  movable 
furniture,  and  in  the  numerous  neces- 
sary articles  which  went  to  make  up  the 
comfort  of  the  various  rooms,  the  general 
scheme  of  decoration  and  fitting-up  of  a house 
should  form  a part  of  a harmonious  whole. 
Although  in  the  ordinary  furniture  of  our  houses 
we  had  lately  introduced  a new  order  of  things, 
and  had  made  the  designer  and  manufacturer 
work  up  to  the  improved  taste  of  the  people, 
we  were  still  content  to  look  upon  the  furnish- 
ing of  our  rooms  as  more  or  less  consisting  in 
the  purchasing  of  various  ready-made  goods, 
which  could  be  stored  and  used  for  a while  and 
removed  as  occasion  might  require.  In  doing 
this,  we  were  apt  to  get  furniture  and  fittings 
which,  like  ready-made  clothing,  were  often 
misfits,  and  in  part  only  answered  the  purposes 
for  which  they  wore  bought.  We  were  not  in- 
clined to  consider,  with  any  amount  of  care,  the 
requirements  of  the  various  rooms  and  to  con- 
struct our  fittings  to  suit  those  requirements,  so 
as  to  make  them  not  only  useful  and  orna- 
mental, but  part  and  portion  of  the  rooms  we 
lived  in,  in  harmony  and  keeping  with  the 
general  design,  and  with  due  regard  to  proper 
sanit-ition.  In  fact,  we  completed  our  buildings 
without  thought  as  to  their  internal  fitting-up. 
By  this  want  of  thought  there  was  often  much 
increased  expense  in  the  building.  For 
instance,  window  - recesses,  which  could  be 
well  fitted  with  box  or  ottoman  seats,  answer- 
ing the  double  purpose  of  comfortable  resting- 
places  and  store-places  for  papers,  clothes, 
and  other  household  goods,  were  finished 
with  panelled  and  moulded  wooden  backs  and 
skirtings  altogether  unnecessary.  Again, 
recesses,  which  naturally  suggested  themselves 
as  proper  places  for  fitted  cupboards,  were  corn- 


joists?  This  sort  of  work  was  infinitely  better 
than  the  old  system  of  daubing  two  or  three  coats 
of  heavy  plaster  on  to  the  walls  and  ceilings,  for 
owing  to  its  strength  and  tenacity  it  had  no 
liability  to  crack,  was  virtually  fireproof,  was 
rapidly  fixed,  and  could  be  decorated  within  a 
few  weeks.  Both  fibrous  plaster  and  papier- 
mdchd  adapted  themselves  to  the  ornamenta- 
tion of  ceiling  and  walls,  and  could  be  success- 
fully applied  to  many  purposes  in  the  building 
of  a house.  Leather  - papers,  “ Lincrusta- 
Walton,”  glazed  faience,  and  other  materials, 
were  also  referred  to  as  materials  admirably 
adapted  for  use  in  the  constructive  decoration 
of  houses.  In  conclusion,  the  lecturer  pointed 
out  that  in  the  best  Renaissance  houses  almost 
invariably  the  decoration,  furniture,  and  fittings 
were  designed  by  the  aichitect,  and  were  made 
more  or  less  elaborate  as  the  taste  and  luxury 
of  the  age  required.  If  the  same  system 
obtained  now  as  ic  did  in  the  best  periods  of 
art  we  should  have  better  and  more  satisfac- 
tory results  in  the  interiors  of  our  own  houses, 
with  no  material  difference  of  cost  to  the  client. 
If  the  architect  were,  as  he  should  be,  the  chief 
or  head-builder,  worldng  in  association  with  the 
sculptor,  the  painter,  and  the  upholsterer,  the 
art-work  of  his  building  would,  if  he  were  him- 
self an  artist,  having  delight  in  his  work,  speak 
more  surely  than  any  words,  and  we  might  then 
hope  for  better  buildings  and  for  higher  art- 
work. 

Tbo  Chairman,  in  proposing  a vote  of  thanks, 
said  he  felt  sure  that  the  general  views  enun- 
ciated by  the  lecturer  in  the  three  discourses 
with  which  he  had  favoured  them  had  met 
with  the  approval  of  the  audience,  most 
of  whom,  however,  could  only  feel  how 
impossible  it  was  for  them  to  adopt  all  his  sug- 
gestions in  the  houses  which  they  inhabited. 
Still,  he  had  no  doubt  that  future  generations 
would  benefit  by  the  adoption  of  most  of  Mr. 
Edis’s  suggestions.  The  Society  of  Arts  would 
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Dieted  with  mouldings  and  skirtings  which  had  do  nml  was  doing  its  best  to  improve  the  ha  i- 
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THE  BUILDING  OF  TOWN  HOUSES. 

FITTINGS,  PLANNED  FDRNITUEE,  AND 
■'  CONSTEUCTIVE  DECORATION. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Edis,  F.S.A.,  delivered  the  third 
and  lost*  of  his  series  of  Cantor  Lectures  on 
this  subject  in  the  Hall  of  the  Society  of  Arts 
©n  Monday,  the  3rd  inst.,  Mr.  B.  Francis  Cobb 
in  the  chair.  Mr.  Edis  said  that  in  the  present 
lecture  he  proposed  to  offer  to  those  who  were 
furnishing  old,  and  to  those  who  were  building 
new,  houses,  some  suggestions  which  might 
commend  themselves  as  being  worthy  of  adop- 
tion as  tending  to  the  better  ordering,  greater 
comfort,  and  more  artistic  homeliness  of  the 
rooms  we  lived  in.  He  held  that  true  art  in  the 
house  meant  the  practical  rendering,  in  goed 
taste  nn  1 pleasant  guise,  of  all  the  absolute 
necessities  and  requirements  of  modern  life. 
All  domostio  art  which  ignored  the  purposes  to 
which  thj  furniture,  decoration,  or  general 
belongings  of  a house  were  to  be  put  was  bad. 
Comfort,  utility,  and  good  taste  should  go 
hand-in-hand  with  the  internal  finishing  of 
every  house.  While  it  often  happened  that  no 
pains  or  expense  were  spared  to  make  houses 
comfortable  and  convenient  internally,  and 
artistic  and  beautiful  iu  their  external  design, 
it  was  apparently  often  forgotten  that  the  true 
decoration  and  artistic  furnishing  of  the  build- 


• For  Bummaries  of  the  firg'  and  secoud  lecturoa  seo 
Builder,  p,  295,  nnlt.’. 


to  be  removed,  or  else  they  increased  f*’ 
expense  of  fitting  by  the  labour  and  time 
involved  in  “ suiting,”  as  it  was  called,  the 
fitting  to  the  mouldings,  which  not  only  were 
not  wanted,  but  were  absolutely  in  the  way. 
Most  people  required,  nowadays,  that  there 
should  be  some  other  means  of  ventilating  their 
rooms  beyond  merely  opening  doors  or  windows, 
and  all  this  work  should  be  constructed  and 
arranged  as  part  of  the  furniture  and  fittings  of 
the  house, — i.e.,  in  all  newly-built  houses,  any 
arrangement  for  bringing  in  fresh  air  behind 
grates  or  through  tubes  should  not  require  the 
cutting  away  and  making  good  of  the  work, 
which  entailed  much  inconvenience  and  expense. 
Such  matters  as  these,  and  the  provision  of 
pioture-rails,  book-shelves,  and  shutters  that 
will  shut  without  inconvenient  contact  with 
window-blinds  and  curtains,  should  all  be  con- 
sidered by  the  architect  in  the  planning  of  his 
rooms,  many  of  which  could  be  provided  with 
constructed  and  useful  furniture  suited  to  their 
various  requirements.  The  provision  of  such 
constructed  and  fixed  furniture  would  not  only 
save  money  being  spent  on  finishings  which 
would  then  be  unnecessary,  but  would  pro- 
vide a large  amount  of  the  heavy  furniture 
of  the  house,  such  as  warlrohes,  book-cases, 
buffets,  &c.,  at  considerably  less  cost  than  the 
movable  articles,  and  in  accord  and  harmony 
with  the  design  of  the  house.  Proceeding  to 
enter  into  details  as  to  the  wide  room  for  im- 
provement which  exists  in  the  construction  and 
arrangement  of  sanitary  and  other  fittings,  the 
lecturer  showed  how  small  quantities  of  waste 
water  might  be  collected  and  stored  for  a time 
so  that  their  discharge  in  the  aggregate  might 
be  made  to  flush  the  drains  of  the  house  in  a 
manner  that  was  not  possible  when  they  were 
discharged  in  driblets.  It  was  to  be  regretted 
that  modern  builders  were  content  to  ignore  to 
a large  extent  all  modern  improvements.  We 
still  saw  used  locks  and  door  and  window  fur- 
niture which  were  a disgrace  to  any  civilised 
community;  composition  handles;  trumpery 
finishings ; unwieldy  sashes,  with  no  means  of 
lifting  them  ; and  box-shutters  which  were 
either  never  shut  or  which,  if  they  were,  neces- 
sitated the  moving  of  every  piece  of  furuitui'e 
in  the  windows.  What  could  be  worse  than  the 
wretchedly-constructed  decoration,  in  the  shape 
of  plaster  cornices  and  centre-flowers,  to  be 
seen  in  most  houses  ? If  ornamental  ceilings 
were  wanted,  why  not  dispense  with  the  old- 
fashioned  lath  and  plaster,  and  use  more  exten- 
sively fibrous  plaster,  which  could  be  modelled 
to  any  design,  and  could  be  screwed  on  to  the 


fcations  of  the  people,  as  would  bo  seen  from 
the  fact  that  they  would  this  year  give  prizes 
for  essays  on  dwellings  for  the  poor,  and  on  the 
reconstruction  of  central  London.* 

The  vote  of  thanks  having  been  carried  by 
acclamation,  Mr.  Edis  briefly  acknowledged  the 
compliment.f 


DETAILS  OF  CLOISTERS  AT  RATISBON. 

The  Abbey  Church  of  S.  Emmoram,  situate 
at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  city  of 
Ratisbon  (or  Regensburg,  as  it  is  locally 
called)  has  some  remarkably  interesting 
cloisters,  forming  three  sides  of  a square,  of 
fourteenth-century  date.  The  bay  wo  illustrate 
from  the  north  walk  is  the  only  one  here  of  its  i 
kind,  the  others,  without  exception,  having  : 
glazed  windows.  The  effect  of  the  ^ double 
arcade  is  exceedingly  effective,  especially  so  i 
when  taken  with  the  remarkable  rose-window  ' 
which  surmounts  it.  Internally  this,  as  well  . 
as  the  arches  below,  has  a species  of  chevron  i 
worked  in  the  label,  the  feature  being  omitted  I 
in  the  exterior. 

The  work  has  not  been  carefully  set  out,  the  ' 
internal  arches  being  much  out  of  radios;^  a i 
similar  instance,  it  will  be  remembered,  [exist  ; 
in  the  arcade  at  the  north  end  of  the  chapter-  • 
house  slype  to  Southwell  Minster,  Notts.  The  i 
sculptures  are  from  capitals  in  the  same  walk  : 
of  the  cloisters.  The  whole  suffers  from  white-  ■ 
wash  obliterating  much  evidence  of  jointing  ' 
and  workmanship.  The  drawings  were  plotted  1 
to  scale  on  the  spot.  W.  A.  P. 


The  Tepys  Memorial. — It  has  been  found  i 
necessary  to  postpone  the  unveiling  of  Pepys’s  s 
monument,  at  St.  Olave’s,  Hart-streot,  E.O.,  , 
from  this  Friday,  the  14th,  to  Tuesday  next,  the  3 
18th  instant,  in  consequence  of  official  engage-  ■ 
ments  which  will  prevent  the  S’irst  Lord  of  the  ? 
Admiralty  and  the  United  States  Minister  from  : 
attending  to-day. 


• The  Council  of  the  Society  have  bad  placed  at  their  ii 
disposal  by  Mr,  William  Weetnarth,  a member  of  the  <1 
so.  iety,  a auni  of  1,200Z.,  to  be  award '•d  in  prizes  for  essays  t| 
on  the  above  subjects.  The  first  prize  will  he  a sum  of  1| 
2.501,,  for  the  best  practical  essay  upon  the  re-housing  of  Ol 
the  poorer  classes,  and  especially  of  the  poorest  .! 

classes,  of  the  metropolis.  The  second  prize  will  be  a sum  ii^ 
of  6001.,  for  the  best  practical  essay  upon  the  whole  subject  I 
of  the  sanitation,  street  re-alignment,  and  reconstruction  ti 
of  the  central  part  of  London.  Further  particulars  may  j! 

be  had  on  application  to  tlie  secretary. 

t Jtessrs.  Thomas  Crappor  & Co.,  of  Marlborough-ro^,  b 
Chelsea,  executed  the  ventilating  arrangements  at  the  i 
new  BaU-room  at  Sandringham,  referred  to  in  Mr.  Edis  a ; 
second  lecture  (.see  p.  297,  anle). 
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SEW  MARKET  HALL,  BUETOS-ON- 
TRENT, 

The  above  building  was  opened  in  October 
lost.  It  was  the  subject  of  a competition  some 
three  years  ago,  and  these  were  the  plans 
selected  by  the  Corporation,  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  Mr.  Evans,  of  Nottingham.  The  original 
intention  was  to  spend  about  8,0001.  on  the 
building,  but  the  first  arrangements  have  been 
added  to  in  many  ways,  and  the  total  cost,  in- 
cluding all  fittings,  has  been  about  14,000L 

The  market  is  covered  by  an  iron  roof  in 
three  spans,  supported  on  iron  columns  and 
lattice  girders.  Each  span  is  glazed,  on  the 
north  side  only,  with  Rendle’s  system  of  glazing, 
this  arrangement  favouring  an  equal  distribu- 
tion of  light  from  the  best  aspect.  The  interior 
walls  are  lined  with  light  buff  bricks,  relieved 
with  red  brick  arches  and  purpose-made  moulded 
brick  strings  and  cornice.  Concrete  has  been 
used  for  the  floors  and  the  arches  over  one- 
story  shops  j and  the  butchers’  and  fish  shops, 
and  the  latrines,  are  all  lined  with  white  glazed 
bricks,  having  red  brick  strings  and  moulded 
brick  cornices.  The  exterior  is  built  with  red 
Birmingham  bricks  and  dressings  of  Stanton 
stone.  The  sculptured  panel  in  the  pediment 
over  the  principal  entrance  is  a representation 
of  King  John  granting  a charter  to  hold  a 
market  at  Burton  to  a former  abbot,  and  it  has 
a peculiar  appropriateness,  not  only  in  con- 
necting the  present  building  with  the  early 
history  of  the  markets,  but  because  part  of  the 
site  on  which  the  building  is  erected  was  for- 
merly part  of  the  site  of  Burton  Abbey. 
Messrs.  Chamberlain  Bros.,  of  Burton-on-Trent, 
have  been  the  contractors,  and  they  have  carried 
out  the  work  in  a satisfactory  manner.  Mr. 
Roddis,  of  Birmingham,  executed  the  carving 
and  sculptured  work.  Mr.  11.  J.  Corser  acted 
as  clerk  of  works  under  the  architects,  Messrs. 
Dixon  & Moxob,  of  Barnsley. 


DESIGN  FOR  THE  VICTOR  EMANUEL 
MONUMENT,  ROME. 

We  publish  this  week  another  of  the  designs 
' submitted  in  the  competition  for  the  proposed 
j monument  to  Victor  Emanuel,  by  Signor  Luigi 
' Boffi.  The  two  which  we  gave  last  week  are 
J Stated  to  have  received  “ first  premiums  ” each, 
i-  and  were,  we  presume,  bracketted  together. 
[ The  one  by  Signor  Boffi.  received  a second 
: premium. 

; DESIGN  FOR  A THEOLOGICAL  COLLEGE. 
This  fine  drawing,  with  much  pictnresqueness 
of  design,  is  the  perspective  view  of  the  design 
h for  a theological  college  by  Mr.  J.  0.  Harris, 
-of  Boltoa-le-Moors,  which  gained  its  author  the 
I'  - Soane  Medallion  in  the  students’  competition  at 
h • the  Institute.  We  referred  to  this  and  other 

i ' designs  in  an  article  in  last  week’s  issue  (paeo 

V ■ 327  ante).  ^ ^ 

[|  EXHIBITION  OF  THE  ROYAL  SCOTTISH 
! ACADEMY. 

‘ THE  ARCHITECTUBAL  DRAWINGS, 

j As  a matter  of  course.  Architecture  is 
K meagrely  represented  in  this  Exhibition, 
0|  .even  more  so  this  year  than  usual,  owing, 
t doubtless,  to  tho  circumstance  that  during 
Ij  the  last  twelve  months  no  new  buildings 
« of  great  importance  have  been  inaugurated. 

0 Of  designs  for  new  churches  there  are  few,  and 
'0  none  of  them  remarkable.  A “ Competitive 
Q Design  ” for  a small  church,  by  David  Robert- 
j|  aon,  is  in  tho  emasculated  Norman  style  to 
IT  which  tho  architect  adheres.  Of  different 

stamp  is  the  “ Church  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
Q Distington,  Cumberland,”  by  Hay  & Henderson ; 

ii  it  consists  of  a nave  with  clearstory  and  aisles, 
with  a muscular  tower  at  the  north-west  angle. 

n The  style  is  late  thirteenth-century  Gothic. 
li  Archibald  Maepberson  exhibits  a drawing  of 

1 ‘ “Part  of  Interior  of  Church  of  the  Sacred  Heart, 

Edinburgh.”  This  church  was  designed  by  one 
h of  the  Jesuit  Fathers,  and  is  outwardly  a plain  Ke- 
naissance  building,  showing  a pediinented  front 
ri  lighted  by  three  semicircular-headed  windows, 
n:  and  having  a doorway  with  broken  pediment, 
n'  .From  time  to  time  additions  bave  been  made  to 
'■>;  the  interior  fittings  and  arrangement,  which  are 
; 1 of  a somewhat  superficial  description,  although 
not  devoid  of  pictorial  effect.  The  drawing  in 
tu  question  represents  one  of  these,  which  appears 
i > to  be  a chapel  screened  off  from  the  body  of  the 


interior.  H.  J.  Blanc,  in  bis  “Design  for  New 
Church,  Free  St.  Andrew’s,  Edinburgh,”  shows 
that,  although  his  forte  lies  in  the  designing  of 
Gothic  churches,  he  can,  when  necessary,  ably 
employ  the  Renaissance  manner,  which  be  has 
used  in  this  instance  as  more  appropriate  for  the 
site,  and  in  better  keeping  with  tho  surroundings 
than  a Gothic  building  would  have  been.  In  the 
disposition  of  the  various  parts  a picturesque 
effect  seems  to  have  been  aimed  at,  but  tho  small 
dome  would  be  entirely  eclipsed  by  the  dome 
of  the  Parish  Church  of  St.  George,  which  is 
close  at  hand,  and  a spire  would  have  been  in  a 
like  position  when  in  competition  with  that  of 
the  neighbouring  cathedral.  A tall  slender  cam- 
panile would  have  contrasted  with  and  not  come 
into  competition  with  either  dome  or  spire,  and 
would  have  added  a pleasingfeaturo  to  the  group 
which  breaks  the  sky-line  at  the  west  end. 

Mr.  Blanc  is  more  at  home  in  bis  design  for 
“St.  Luke’s  Free  Church,  Broughty  Ferry,” 
which  is  in  the  Early  French  Gothic  stylo  which 
be  favours.  It  differs  in  several  respects  from 
his  former  designs,  especially  as  regards  the 
spire, — and  is  satisfactorily  balanced  as  regards 
the  disposition  of  nave,  aisles,  and  transepts, 
which  group  compactly. 

Messrs.  Seymour  & Kinross  append  their 
names  to  a view  of  “ St.  Baldrid’s  Church,  North 
Berwick  ; exterior  view  of  New  Church.”  This 
church  is  certainly  not  new;  it  was  designed  by 
and  carried  out  imder  the  superintendence  of 
the  late  Mr.  John  Henderson  many  years  ago. 
Probably  Messrs.  Seymour  & Kinross  may  have 
made  some  alterations  upon  this  edifice,  but  if 
BO  the  drawing  gives  no  clue  to  them.  “Lochend 
Church,”  by  Hardy  & Wight,  is  a small  country 
church  with  nothing  remarkable  about  it ; but 
we  have  a peculiar  view  of  a portion  of  the 
“ Interior  of  St.  Giles  Cathedral,  Edinburgh,” 
as  it  appears  to  Miss  Jessie  Frier,  whose  imagina- 
tion has  clothed  the  really  cold  raw  stonework 
with  warm  tints  and  stains  which  time  alone 
can  give.  We  have  greater  reliance  in  the  faith- 
fulness of  the  painting  of  a portion  of  “ San 
Giovanni,  Siena,”  by  W.  E.  Lockhart,  where  the 
fine  bronze  reliefs  in  the  Early  Renaissance  marble 
foot  by  Ghiberti  and  others  are  depicted  with 
great  skill. 

The  Scottish  Baronial  style  does  not  lose 
its  hold  in  the  land  of  its  origin,  but  continues 
to  be  the  distinguishing  mark  of  the  greater 
number  of  mansions  of  any  importance  in 
Scotland.  This  is  in  part  owing  to  its  being  a 
national  style,  in  harmony  with  the  scenery  of 
the  country,  and  partly  to  its  pliability,  which 
admits  of  the  free  introduction  of  new  features 
and  detail  which  tend  to  modify  the  severity 
which  pervades  the  old  examples  of  the  style. 

“Cavers  House,  Roxburghshire,  as  about  to 
be  altered  and  enlarged”  by  Kinnear  & 
Peddie,  affords  evidence  of  both  the  old  and 
new  manner  of  ti'eatment.  In  the  one  we  find 
a high  unpierced  basement,  large  wall  space, 
and  small  window  lights ; in  the  other  abundant 
and  often  large  open  light,  and  yet  the  old  and 
new  coalesce  harmoniously.  “ Portmore  House, 
Peeblesshire,”  by  David  and  John  Bryce,  is  a 
large  and  stately  new  example  of  the  style; 
and  “ Linplura,  East  Lothian,”  by  Shiells  & 
Thomson,  shows  that  it  can  be  effectively 
used  on  a smaller  scale.  “ Addition  to  Mr. 
Buchanan’s  House,  Oswald-road,”  R.  Morham; 
the  original  house,  as  well  as  the  large  addi- 
tion now  made  to  it,  was  designed  by  Mr. 
Morham.  The  style  has  some  affinity  to  the 
Scottish  Baronial,  but  is  so  softened  by  an 
infusion  of  the  English  element  as  to  give  it 
a character  of  its  own,  which  is,  perhaps,  more 
suitable  for  a villa  in  the  immediate  proximity 
of  others  of  a common-place  description  than 
if  a more  declared  style  had  been  adopted. 
“Area,  erected  for  Professor  George  H.  R. 
Macleod,”  William  Leiper,  architect,  is  decidedly 
English  in  character,  and  is  a pleasing  rendering 
of  the  half-timber  manner  of  construction. 

“Abington  House,  the  Seat  of  Sir  Edward 
Colebrook,  Bart.,  M.P.,”  by  Kinnear  & Peddie, 
has  also  somewhat  of  an  English  character, 
being  a gabled  mansion  with  projecting  wooden 
roofs,  but  the  body  of  the  building  appears  to 
be  of  stone. 

Tbe  “ Houses  erected  in  West  Craigmillar 
Park,”  from  the  designs  of  Archibald  Mac- 
pherson,  are  tasteful  examples  of  suburban 
villa  residences  decidedly  above  tho  common- 
place, and  possessing  an  interest  which  dis- 
tinguishes them  from  the  characterless  produc- 
tions aronnd  them. 

A “Residence,  North  Berwick,”  Hay  & 
Henderson,  architects,  will  form  a picturesque 


addition  to  the  many  picturesque  villas  iu  this 
favourite  sea-side  resort;  and  G.  Washington 
Brown’s  clever  sketches  of  “ Suburban  Archi- 
tecture ” show  terraces  effectively  grouped, 
mostly  in  tbe  Queen  Anno  or  Free  Classic 
manner. 

“ Proposed  Business  Premises  and  Dwelling- 
houses,  Stirling,”  by  Seymour  & Kinross,  are 
designed  in  a decidedly  Queen  Anne  manner, — 
picturesque,  but  rather  thiu  and  liney, — where 
stone  is  the  material  proposed  to  be  used. 

Knox  & Hutton’s  “Competitive  Design  for 
Elgin  Towu  Hall”  is  Italian  in  style,  with 
arched  windows  and  campanile,  elegant  of  its 
kind,  but  not  what  we  would  look  for  in  the 
North  of  Scotland.  Mr.  J.  Dick  Peddie  exhibits 
the  elevation  of  the  “ Scottish  Provident  Insti- 
tution, St.  Andrew’s-square,  Edinburgh,” — a 
building  simple  and  undemonstrative,  but  which 
for  many  years  baa  held  its  own  as  one  of  the 
ornaments  of  the  city. 

Mr.  Scott  Morton’s  “ Drawing-room,”  Sydney 
Mitchell’s  “ Hall  and  Staix'cases,”  and  Alex.  C. 
Dewar’s  “ Dining-room  ” are  all  pleasing  and 
effective  examples  of  interior  decoration.  The 
“ Banqueting  Hall,  Hallyburton  House,”  a 
drawing  of  which  is  exhibited  by  Andrew 
Heiton,  is,  we  presume,  an  ancient  example  ; if 
not,  it  is  a clever  reproduction  of  a quaint  inte- 
rior of  a bygone  period.  It  appears  to  be  of 
considerable  size  and  height,  has  an  open 
timber  roof,  and  curious  little  galleries,  &c. 


A PROPOSED  BRITISH  SOCIETY  OF 
TEXTILE  INDUSTRY. 

In  relation  to  this  subject,  Mr.  B.  H.  Thwaite, 
C.E.,  has  written  a small  hrochure  entitled 
“Arguments  iu  Favour  of  tbe  Formation  of  a 
British  Society  of  Textile  Industry.”*  Mr. 
Thwaite  states  in  the  preface  that  “Tho 
mechanical  principles  as  arranged  by  England’s 
inventive  geniuses, — Watt,  Arkwright,  Cromp- 
ton, Kay,  and  others, — for  the  production  of 
textile  fabrics,  are  now  known  to  all  the  civilised 
nations  which  cultivate  the  arts  of  industry,  and 
to  the  nation  which  most  developes  the  intellect 
of  its  people  and  encourages  the  application  of 
such  intelligence  for  improving  and  cheapening 
the  methods  of  producing  textile  and  other 
manufactures  belongs  the  commercial  greatness 
of  tho  future.” 

It  is  further  suggested  that  the  depressiou  in 
the  British  trades  is  not  altogether  tho  result  of 
causes  of  a transient  character,  but  that  cou- 
stautly  increasing  foreign  competition  must  also 
be  credited  as  a by  no  means  minor  cause. 
Mention  is  made  of  the  development  of  the 
textile  industries  in  the  United  States,  Russia, 
and  other  Continental  countries,  especially 
Germany  and  France,  and  it  is  pointed  out  that 
this  industrial  development  iu  countries  once 
supplied  by  us,  must  necessarily  have  a restric- 
tive tendency  on  the  demands  for  our  manufac- 
tures. Further,  that  not  only  are  these  foreign 
countries  becoming  more  and  more  independent 
of  our  mannfactures  ; but  they  are  now  actually 
competing  with  us  in  foreign  marts  of  which 
we  once  held  the  solo  monopoly. 

For  years  an  elaborate  and  complete  techno- 
logical education  has  been  given  to  the  work- 
people of  the  French  and  German  industrial 
centres;  and  we  see  the  result  in  the  superior 
manufactured  products  emanating  from  French 
and  German  looms ; and  the  prosperity  of 
tbe  manufacturing  towns  in  Alsace  and  Lor- 
raine is  greatly  due  to  tho  intelligent  action  and 
unity  of  the  citizens.  In  each  of  tbe  manufac- 
turing centres  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  manu- 
facturers, engineers,  merchants,  and  chemists, 
have  banded  themselves  together  to  form 
societies  for  tbe  encouragement  of  the  local 
industries.  For  instance,  there  is  the  Society 
of  Industry  of  Yerviers,  and  those  of  Fournisea, 
Lyons,  Mulhouse,  &c.  These  societies  of  men 
who  iu  their  various  occupations  are  ever  on  the 
watch  for  improvements,  cannot  but  be  of  great 
service  to  industrial  welfare.  The  description 
of  the  Industrial  Society  of  Mulhouse  in  this 
pamphlet  will  be  of  interest  to  those  interested 
in  the  futui'e  condition  of  our  manufacturing 
industries. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  mention  that  the 
Mulhousian  Society  is  very  comprehensive  in 
its  aims  for  encouraging  local  manufacturing 
industries ; there  are  committees  for  consider- 


* Arguments  in  Favour  of  the  Formation  of  a British 
Society  of  Textile  Industry.  By  B.  H.  Thwaite,  Assoc. 
Inst.  C.E.,  F.C.8.,  Memb.  de  la  Socidtd  Industrielle  de 
Mulhouse,  &c.  Mauchester:  Emmott. 
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ing  novol  iavontions,  chemistry,  theoretical  and 
applied  mechanics,  subjects  of  public  utility, 
statistics,  commerce,  fine  arts  and  industrial 
designs.  The  Society  possesses  a school  of 
design  and  engraving,  schools  for  spinning, 
weaving,  and  chemistry,  a cabinet  of  physics, 
museums  of  natural  history,  industrial  designs, 
and  of  wood  and  steel  engraving.  The  Society 
arranges  art  and  industrial  exhibitions  periodi- 
cally, and  under  its  auspices  there  is  an  associa- 
tion for  considering  the  means  of  preventing 
accidents  by  machinery.  The  committee  on 
mechanics  has  lately  offered  a prize,  consisting 
of  a silver  medal  and  500  francs,  for  the  best 
memoir  on  the  means  of  preventing  fires,  and 
the  construction  of  fire-resisting  buildings;  this 
prize  has  been  awarded  to  M.  Chenevier,  archi- 
tect, of  Verdnn,  for  an  exceptionally  valuable 
essay.  As  evidence  of  the  thoroughness  with 
which  the  society  gratuitously  educates  its 
workmen,  wo  quote  from  the  pamphlet  the 
following  syllabus  for  one  session  : — 

Spinning  and  ]V€avimj  School. 

1.  A complete  Course  of  Spinning  and  Weaving, 
both  theoretical  and  practical. 

2.  A Course  of  Elementary  Mechanics. 

3.  A Course  of  Bookkeeping,  and  another  on 
Mathematical  Calculations  required  in  Textile 
Manufactures. 

4.  A Course  of  Industrial  or  Applied  Physics. 

The  new  course  will  include  the  study  of  heat 

and  its  practical  applications  especially  to 
purposes  of  industry ; the  movement  of  gases, 
as  far  as  it  relates  to  ventilation  and  the  sani- 
tary condition  of  workshops  ; electricity,  and  its 
practical  application  to  industrials  pursuits. 

School  of  Chemistry. 

A Course  of  Lectures  on  Metallurgy. 

A Special  Course  of  Lectures  on  the  varied 
Chemical  Processes  involved  in  the  great  Industries. 

A Course  of  I./ecturea  on  the  Colouring  Matters. 

A Course  of  Lectures  on  the  Jute  Industries. 

How  pregnant  with  beneficial  results  to  the 
arts  of  industry  must  sneh  a society  be,  and 
how  well  calculated  to  foster  and  encourage  the 
various  industries  over  which  its  influence 
spreads,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark. 

Mr.  Thwaite  draws  attention  to  the  absence 
©f  a textile  society  in  this  country,  and  urges 
the  formation  of  one,  on  the  basis  of  the  Society 
of  Industry  at  Mulhonse,  and  in  imitation  of 
the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry,  and  of  the 
Iron  and  Steel  Institute.  Although  compara- 
tively young,  these  two  last-named  societies 
have  been  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  respec- 
tive industries  they  represent. 


THE  ARRANGEMENT  OF  BUILDINGS 
IN  FLATS. 

ARCBITECTCR.\L  ASSOCIATION. 

At  the  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Association, 
held  on  the  20th  nib.,  Mr.  Cole  A.  Adams, 
president,  in  the  chair,  Mr.  F.  E.  Eales  read 
a paper  on  “The  Arrangement  of  Buildings 
in  Fiats,”  the  substance  of  which  we  printed 
in  our  last  (see  p.  351). 

The  Chairman,  in  opening  the  discussion,  said 
that  the  question  of  buildings  in  flats  was  one 
which  was  forcing  itself  on  the  consideration  of 
those  who  gave  a thought  to  the  enormous 
growth  of  the  metropolis,  and  the  scarcity  of 
building  land.  At  the  same  time,  such  build- 
ings as  those  which  had  been  referred  to  in  the 
paper  were  beyond  the  means  of  men  of 
moderate  income.  It  might  be  possible  to  con- 
struct houses  within  a reasonable  distaace  of 
the  centres  of  life,  and  to  let  them  at  a profit, 
without  going  to  any  extravagance  in  the 
matters  of  site,  ground-rent,  or  architectural 
decoration.  Simple  flats  might  be  put  up  and 
let  at  rentals  varying  from  lOOi.  to  1501.,  so  as 
to  be  within  the  means  of  men  who  at  present 
were  compelled  to  live  in  the  suburbs.  In  the 
future  the  question  of  these  buildings  must 
come  more  and  more  to  the  front,  and  the 
planning  of  them  would  call  for  science  of  the 
very  highest  degree.  The  question  of  the  pre- 
servation of  light  would  be  an  important 
one,  and  in  the  future  would,  doubtless,  call 
for  some  legislation.  Under  the  Building  Act 
the  passages  and  stairs  had  to  be  made  fire- 
proof, but  nothing  was  said  about  the  rooms, 
aind  anything  more  terrible  than  a fixe  breaking 
out  in  such  large  buildings  they  could  not . 
conceive.  He  believed  that  one  of  these  days 
we  should  learn  a frightful  lesson  in  connexion 
with  some  of  the  large  hotels  which  had.  been 
put  up.  Before  living  in  flats  became  general 


in  this  country  Englishmen  would  have  to  a 
large  extent  t.o  give  up  their  insular  prejudices. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Gotch  proposed  a vote  of  thanks  to 
the  lecturer.  One  of  the  disadvantages  of  the 
scheme  that  had  been  propounded  to  them  was 
the  very  large  rental.  Besides  this,  many  men 
would  much  rather  pay  the  same  amount  of 
rent  to  get  out  into  the  country,  with  a house 
of  their  own,  standing  in  its  little  garden. 
Invalids  and  old  people,  again,  would  never  be 
able  to  get  out  from  those  tall  houses  to  take 
the  fresh  air.  They  would  not  be  able  to  walk 
downstairs,  and  would  be  too  nervous  to  use  the 
lifts.  In  Paris  this  kind  of  building  seemed  to 
suit  the  people  very  well;  but  there  the  same 
attention  was  not  paid  to  sanitary  matters  as  in 
this  country.  The  whole  French  feeling,  in 
regard  to  domestic  matters,  was  essentially 
different  to  what  it  was  here.  The  concierge 
did  not  mind  living  in  a room  having  no  com- 
munication with  the  open  air,  and  with  entirely 
borrowed  light;  whereas,  in  this  country,  we 
should  nob  like  to  house  any  human  being  in 
that  manner.  He  believed  that  we  had  some 
considerable  time  to  wait  before  we  got  over 
our  prejudices  in  regard  to  this  style  of  living  ; 
and,  in  the  meantime,  flats  should  be  erected  to 
meet  the  opinions  now  prevalent. 

Mr.  Henry  Lovegrove  seconded  the  vote  of 
thanks,  and  asked  what  would  be  done  in  the 
case  of  epidemics  and  fire.  In  the  “ Hyde  Paik 
Mansions”  the  living  and  sleeping  rooms  seemed 
to  he  somewhat  mixed  iip ; and  it  was  not  a 
good  plan  to  have  the  water-closet  close  to  the 
bedroom.  He  would  like  to  know  what  was 
tho  cost  per  foot  cube,  as  also  the  cost  per 
room. 

Mr.  Tucker,  late  manager  of  Queen  Anne’s 
Mansions,  remarked  that  in  almost  all  the  flats 
in  London  sound  was  heard  to  a great  extent 
from  tho  other  floors;  and  he  should  like  to 
know  what  precautions  Mr.  Eales  would  take 
in  regard  to  this  ? People  rushed  into  flats 
because  of  their  many  conveniences  ; but  they 
often  left  them  on  account  of  their  noise.*  The 
question  of  fire  was  a very  important  one,  and 
there  should  always  be  a back-staircase,  so 
placed  that  uuder  no  circumstances  would  smoke 
affect  both  of  the  stairs.  In  the  matter  of 
elevators  the  Americans  seemed  to  be  far 
ahead  of  us,  and  in  providing  the  necessary 
water  for  working  the  hydraulic  elevators,  they 
made  an  ample  provision  for  fire.  In  the  case 
of  kitchens  they  shonld  be  separated  from  the 
other  parts  of  the  flat  by  what  was  called  a 
neck  passage,  having  a swing  door  at  each  end. 
With  regard  to  epidemics,  he  knew  an  instance 
of  small-pox  being  safely  treated  in  a building 
of  this  description,  and  prevented  from  spread- 
ing by  hanging  up  a piece  of  textile  fabric 
saturated  with  a disinfecting  fluid.  Therefore, 
the  point  was  one  which  need  be  no  drawback 
to  the  existence  of  flats.  The  best  roofs  for 
these  buildings  were  flat  ones  ; and  in  America 
it  was  not  an  unusual  thing  to  run  tho  elevator 
right  through  to  the  roof,  so  as  to  take  tho 
people  up  with  facility.  The  future  of  flats 
in  this  city  almost  entirely  depended  on  the 
question  of  lifts.  The  top  floors  of  large 
buildings  were  found  to  be  best;  the  air  was 
fresher,  the  light  was  better,  and  there  was  a 
total  absence  of  sound  and  freedom  from  dust. 
The  top  flats  ought  therefore  to  command  the 
highest  rents.  In  conclusion,  he  believed  if 
ten-roomed  houses  could  be  had  at  a rental  of 
71.  a room,  they  could  be  let  in  thousands. 

Mr.  Hunter  said  that  in  those  countries, — such 
as  France  and  America, — where  buildings  in  flats 
were  common,  the  conditions  of  family  life  were 
altogether  different  to  what  they  were  in  this 
country,  and  he  did  not  believe  the  system  would 
be  developed  to  any  largo  extent  here.  The  ques- 
tion of  sound  was  also  an  important  one,  and 
was  a great  drawback  to  living  in  flats.  Those 
who  would  be  most  likely  to  take  up  their  resi- 
dence in  these  buildings  would  he  people  with- 
out families,  and  those  who  bad  artistic  and 
professional  occupations,  and  who  wished  to  be 
within  a reasonable  distance  of  their  favourite 
centres.  Therefore  what  seemed  to  be  required 
would  be  small  suites  of  rooms  suitable  for 
diminutive  families  and  for  bachelors. 

The  Chairman  then  put  the  vote  of  thanks, 
whicb  was  carried  by  acclamation. 

Mr.  Eales,  in  replying,  said  tbat  the  qaestion 
as  to  contagion  had  been  very  well  answered  by 
Mr.  Tucker.  In  the  case  of  he  did  not  know 
that  two  staircases  would  be  of  any  more  ad- 
vantage than  one.  The  fire  would  be  inside  the 


flat,  and  with  that  view  he  would  make  arrange- 
ments for  having  a constant  supply  of  water, 
and  to  have  a hydrant  fixed  at  the  end  of  the 
passage,  with  a short  hose,  say  150  ft.  long, 
made  of  indiarubber,  and  lined  with  canvas. 
Thus  in  the  case  of  fire  breaking  out  in  any 
room,  it  could  be  extinguished  before  it  had 
time  to  spread.  He  did  not  believe  that  invalids 
would  think  of  living  in  flats.  He  was  unable 
to  say  exactly  what  M-ould  be  the  coat  per  room, 
but  it  would  vaiy  from  lOd.  to  Is.  per  foot. 
With  respect  to  the  matter  of  sound,  5 in.  of 
concrete,  with  an  open  space  of  4 in.  between 
the  top  of  the  concrete  and  the  sleepers 
deadened  most  of  the  sound.  A flat  roof  might 
possibly  be  useful,  but  people  would  not  use 
it  much  on  account  of  the  smuts.  Cheap  flats 
could  only  be  put  up  in  certain  neighbourhoods, 
as  it  would  be  impossible  to  get  ground-rents  at 
the  West  End  at  a moderate  rate.  There  was, 
however,  no  reason  why  they  should  not  he 
erected  in  the  thickly-populated  neighbourhoods 
and  places  where  the  ground-rents  were  mode- 
rate. Flats  were  not  axiited  for  children.  It 
was  most  disagreeable  to  be  always  meeting 
them  on  tho  stairs ; and  people  with  small 
children  as  a rule  would  not  occupy  the  flats. 
He  believed  a flat  that  would  rent  at  about  150L 
a year  would  be  the  most  useful  in  a place  like 
London. 


ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

VISIT  TO  THE  BRQMPTON  ORATORY. 

Last  Saturday,  the  8th  inst.,  the  members  of 
this  Association  paid  their  fourth  afternoon 
visit  this  year,  and  the  building  inspected  was 
the  new  Brompton  Oratory  at  South  Kensington 
(Brompton  seems  to  be  a place,  like  Battle 
Bridge,  whose  name  is  fast  disappearing  from 
the  map  of  London).  The  building  is  the 
result  of  a “competition”  in  1878,  when  Mr. 
A.  Waterhouse,  A.R.A.,  was  appointed  referee, 
and  the  design  of  Mr.  Herbert  A.  Gribble, 
architect,  was  selected.  This  is  not  the  first, 
nor  the  second  visit  that  the  members  have 
paid  to  this  important  building.  They  were 
met  in  tho  nave  at  three  p.m.  by  Mr.  Gribble, 
the  architect,  and  he  at  once  proceeded  to 
explain  the  details  of  the  building.  _ We 
have,  on  tho  occasion  of  a former  visit,  so 
fully  described  the  general  outline  and  dimen- 
sions of  the  structure  that  it  will  be  un- 
necessary now  to  repeat  them.*  After  sur- 
veying tho  nave  tho  members  perambulated 
the  chapels,  commencing  with  that  of  St. 
Patrick,  tho  first  on  the  right  as  one  enters 
the  Oratory.  We  may  here  mention  that  the 
building,  though  in  a very  forward  condition, 
is  still  far  from  completion.  The  next  chapel, 
that  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  has  a very  fine 
altar-piece,  which,  Mr.  Gribble  said,  had  cost 
1,1001.  ; it  is  built  principally  of  Devonshire 
and  Cornish  marbles.  A beautiful  marble 
which  has  been  introduced  into  it,  and  which 
Mr.  Gribble  described  as  a “Devonshire  spar,” 
has  hitherto  only  been  broken  up  and  used 
as  ships’  ballast,  but  has  never  been  used 
before  for  building  purposes.  It  was  found 
near  Plymouth,  and  was,  in  his  opinion,  equal 
ill  effect  to  any  Italian  marble.  It  was  a 
pity,  ho  said,  that  we  should  go  all  the  way  to 
Italy  to  find  marble  when  he  wonld  go  to  his 
own  county  of  Devon,  so  near  at  hand.  The 
walls  of  this  chapel  are  to  have  mosaic  panels 
(one  of  which  is  completed)  representing 
scenes  from  the  life  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen. 
The  next  chapel  was  the  Calvary,  with  tho 
organ-chamber  over.  The  fourth  was  the  Lady- 
chapel,  containing  a magnificent  altar-piece, 
brought  from  a church,  now  pulled  down,  at 
Brescia,  in  Italy;  its  date  is  1C93,  and  when 
brought  to  England  was  in  a very  dilapidated 
state, — so  much  so,  that  it  has  taken  two  ye:^ 
to  restore  it  to  its  present  condition.  Opposite 
to  the  Lady-chapel  is  the  chapel  of  St.  Philip 
Neri,  where  there  is  to  be  another  large  altar- 
piece  erected,  in  Italian  and  other  marbles,  at 
the  cost  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  estimated 
cost  being  about  5,000  guineas.  A drawing  was 
exhibited,  showing  this  altar-piece, — which  is 
now  only  dado-high,— as  it  will  appear  when 
completed.  The  other  chapels, — those  of  the 
Seven  Dolours,  St.  Wilfrid,  St.  Joseph,  and 
the  Sacred  Heart,— are  in  a more  or  less  pro- 
gressive state.  The  nave  is  to  be  arched  or 
vaulted  over  in  Portland  cement  concrete ; the 
internal  walls  are  faced  with  Keene’s  cement 
for  decorative  purposes  j the  pilasters  and 
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dado  are  executed  in  polished  DeTonehire 
marbles.  The  organ,  the  whole  of  the  par- 
quetry, and  the  stalls  of  the  choir  (carved 
in  walnut^,  have  been  presented  by  the 
Dowager  Duchess  of  Argyll.  The  whole  of  the 
crypt  or  basement  will  he  utilised  for  the  heat- 
ing apparatus.  The  works  have  been  executed 
from  designs  by  the  architect  by  Mr.  George 
Shaw,  contractor.  Mr.  Joseph  Seed  is  the  clerk 
of  the  works,  and  Mr.  H.  Tinckam  principal 
foreman  to  the  builder. 

Mr.  Gribble  concluded  by  saying  that  the 
Oratory  was  planned  on  the  model  of  most  of 
the  Italian  churches,  and  was  the  only  one  so 
planned  in  England,  so  that  those  who  bad  no 
opportunity  of  going  to  Italy  to  see  an  Italian 
Church,  had  only  to  come  here  to  see  the 
model  of  one.  He  thanked  the  members  for 
paying  the  Oratory  this,  their  third,  visit,  and 
hoped  when  the  building  was  completed  they 
would  not  hesitate  to  come  a foixrth  time. 


TRADES’  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION. 

THE  artisans’  technical  ASSOCIATION. 

At  the  second  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Asso- 
ciation,— of  whose  aims  and  methods  of  pro- 
cedure we  have  already  given  some  account,* — 
held  on  Saturday  evening  last  at  No.  1,  Adam- 
etreet,  Adelphi,  the  Council  presented  their 
second  monthly  report,  which  stated  that  the 
j various  trade  committees  were  getting  into 
working  order,  and  that  arrangements  are  being 
made  for  holding  two  conferences  as  to  the  beat 
means  of  furthering  the  work  of  the  Associa- 
tion,— one  consisting  of  trade-union  representa- 
tives, and  another  to  which  the  members  of  the 
Royal  Commission  on  Technical  Instruction,  the 
Council  of  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Insti- 
tute, members  of  Parliament,  employers,  work- 
men, and  others  are  to  be  invited.  The  report 
also  mentioned  that  a Decorative  Art  Com- 
mittee is  now  in  course  of  formation,  and 
workmen  interested  are  requested  to  communi- 
cate with  the  Secretary.  An  increase  of  eighteen 
members  since  the  last  meeting  was  held  was 
announced. 

Mr.  C.  T.  MilHs  read  a short  paper  on  "Trades’ 
Technical  Education,”  from  which  we  extract 
the  following : — 

From  the  theorist’s  point  of  view,  artisans 
require  only  a sound  scientific  training  to  meet 
their  wants  in  the  matter  of  technical  ednea- 
tion.  The  desire  of  workmen,  on  the  contrary, 
is,  adopting  tho  words  of  Mr.  Magnus  in  his 
introductory  address  on  technical  education  at 
.the  opening  of  the  Finsbury  Technical  College, 
" to  learn  in  the  school  very  little  more  than 
they  might  learn  in  the  shop  : they  only  want 
to  learn  it  more  quickly.” 

With  neither  of  these  extreme  opinions  do  I 
agree.  My  own  is  that  the  instruction  given  in 
a trade-class  should  supplement  and  not  super- 
sede the  training  of  the  workshop.  Tho  idea 
that  a trade  can  be  taugbt  in  a class-room  I 
believe  to  be  a delusion,  and  that  thus  to  train 
workmen  would  be  to  make  them  less  efficient, 
and  their  workmanship  less  perfect,  and  to 
destroy  the  reputation  of  the  workmanship  and 
workmen  of  this  country.  The  student  in  a 
class  learns  for  the  most  part  the  opinions  of 
only  one  man  ; in  the  workshop  the  young  work- 
man gleans  the  opinions  of  many  men,  and  also 
obtains  knowledge  of  certain  rule-of-thumb 
methods  not  always  to  be  despised  j tho  latter 
is  only  to  a limited  extent  to  be  learned  in  the 
class-room. 

In  the  trades'  class-room,  moreover,  the 
number  of  tools  and  appliances  is  necessarily 
limited,  and  the  amount  of  material  small. 
Besides  this,  the  sum  total  of  tho  work  that  can 
be  done  in  a trades’  class  by  any  one  student 
•can  be  but  small.  That  the  best  manipulative 
training  is  that  of  the  workshop  is  also,  I think, 
generally  admitted. 

Thus  in  every  way  we  see  that  the  thorough 
training  necessary  to  turn  out  a good  workman 
I is  not  independent  of  the  factory.  Even  with 
I the  attempt  to  supersede  tho  factory  by  the 
i class-room,  I am  afraid  that  tho  apathy  of 

4 employers  as  to  the  technical  education  of  their 
C young  workmen  would  increase,  and  possibly 

5 entire  reliance  would  be  placed  upon  the  train- 
ing they  received  outside  the  factory. 

Were  training  in  the  class-room  indeed 
possible,  workmen  so  turned  out  could  only  in 
very  exceptional  cases  be  the  equals  of  those 
who,  already  engaged  in  a factory,  attended  a 
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trade-claes,  and  in  that  went  through  such  a 
course  of  instruction  as  I now  proceed  to  lay 
down.  In  confirmation  of  this  view,  I quote 
from  a letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Technical  Education  by  Messrs. 
Yarrall,  Elwell,  & Middleton,  of  Paris,  in  reply 
to  an  inquiry  from  the  Commissioners  as  to  the 
efficiency  as  workmen  of  the  hoys  trained  at 
the  ‘‘Ecolo  d’Apprentis.”  They  write  as 
follows : — 

In  reply,  we  beg  to  say  that  wo  find  the  boys 
traineil  at  the  iicole  do  la  Villette  to  have  a good 
ideaof  drawing,  which  enables  them  to  understand 
the  working  drawings  used  in  the  works,  but  they 
are  by  no  means  efficient  workmen  ; we  find  that 
the  apprentices  who  are  brought  up  to  the  trade 
in  our  own  works  or  others  are,  age  for  age,  far 
superior  workmen  to  the  boys  trained  at  ‘ La 
Villette.’ " 

I may  add  that  I formed  opinions  similar  to 
those  just  quoted  when  I visited  the  same 
school  in  1878. 

The  instruction  suitable  for  a trade  class  may 
for  convenience  be  thus  subdivided  : — (1)  me- 
chanical drawing  of  the  trade;  (2)  practical 
work  of  the  trade ; (3)  physics  of  the  trade. 

(1.)  Mecliarjtcal  Draiving  of  the  Trade. — By 
this  I mean  the  drawing  which  bears  the  same 
relation  to  the  trade  that  machine  clraMu'ng  does 
to  that  of  the  engineer.  There  would  come  under 
this  heading,  for  the  building  trades,  the  making 
of  working  drawings  and  application  of  geometry 
to  the  trades  ; in  the  sheet-metal  trades  instruc- 
tion in  pattern-cutting,  and  so  on.  All  students 
should  be  taugbt  to  make  working  drawings, 
and  how  to  set  out  their  work  from  these. 
Further,  I would  suggest  that  no  practical  werk 
should  be  done  in  the  class-room  except  from 
working  drawings  made  by  the  students  them- 
selves. The  work  done  would  thus  become  an 
illustration  of  bow  to  use  tho  draw’inga.  By 
such  'means  students  would  gain  the  power  of 
designing  and  planning  out  their  work  for 
themselves,  and  of  forming  an  idea  of  how  their 
work  will  look  when  made  up,  to  the  saving 
oftentimes  of  valuable  time  and  material. 

(2.)  Practical  Work  of  the  Trade. — The  in- 
struction in  this  division  should  consist  of  lec 
turea  on  the  methods  employed  in  the  various 
branches  of  a trade,  and  of  a certain  amount 
of  practical  work  in  those  branches  in  which, 
owing  to  division  of  labour,  the  introduction  of 
machinery,  and  other  causes,  there  is  but  little, 
if  any,  opportunity  of  learning  in  the  workshop. 
We  may  take  as  examples, — for  carpenters, 
handrailing  ; for  bricklayers,  brick-cutting ; for 
sbeet-metal  workers,  hollowing,  raising,  and 
planishing ; and  for  plumbers,  lead-working. 
It  may  also  be  advisable  in  some  cases  to  give 
descriptions  of  the  tools  used  in  a trade.  The 
work  done  should  be  neither  elaborate  nor  large. 
Its  character  should  be  such  as  to  give  a know- 
ledge of  principles  and  practice  sufficient  to 
enable  a student  to  follow  out  details,  if  possi- 
ble, of  work  in  the  factory,  where  alone  he  will 
acquire  dexterity.  The  carpenter  need  not  in 
the  class-room  fit  up  a complete  staircase,  nor 
the  bricklayer  construct  a complete  arch;  nor 
tho  sheet-metalworker  make  either  a bath  or 
an  um,  or  cover  a roof.  Portions  only  of  sneh 
work  are  necessary  for  a student’s  wants,  if 
already  engaged  in  a trade  connected  with  the 
class  be  is  attending.  We  have  a right  to  as- 
sume that  a fair  knowledge  of  a trade  is  either 
possessed  by  or  is  within  the  reach  of  any  one 
claiming  to  be  a member  of  the  trade,  and  that 
such  a one  comes  to  the  trade  class  to  supple- 
ment his  knowledge. 

(3.)  Physics  of  the  Trade. — The  properties 
of  the  varione  materials  used  in  the  tr^ee  would 
be  dealt  with  here.  The  instrnction  should  be 
by  lectures  and  experiments ; the  latter  to  be 
carried  out  by  the  students  themselves  when- 
ever possible.  The  question  of  the  shrinking, 
warping,  seasoning,  «fec.,  of  the  various  kinds  of 
wood  would  come  under  this  head.  So  also 
would  the  preparation  of  mortars  and  cements, 
the  qualities  of  the  several  kinds  of  bricks  ; the 
properties  of  metals,  the  treatment  of  metals 
in  their  several  manufactured  conditions;  the 
properties  of  alloys,  the  composition  of  solders, 
and  so  on.  The  work  in  a class  under  this  head 
may  be  termed  its  laboratory  work. 

Passing  under  review  the  training  I am  advo- 
cating for  trade  classes,  it  will  be  seen  that  a 
trade  class-room  suitablofor  sucbtrainingwould 
have  to  be  partly  drawing-office,  partly  work- 
shop, and  partly  laboratory,  and  that  instructors 
for  such  classes  must  possess  a practical  trade 
knowledge  as  well  as  a knowledge  of  the  sciences 
connected  with  a trade.  Technical  teachers 


whose  knowledge  of  a trade  is  principally  book, 
knowledge,  with  a little  science  added,  are  not 
truly  technical  teachers  at  all.  Nor,  on  the 
other  hand,  can  courses  of  education  in  science 
alone  be  called  courses  of  technical  edocation. 
I make  this  remark,  because,  since  technical 
education  has  become  fashionable  as  a topic, 
it  is  most  distinctly  tho  fact  that  instruction  in 
no  way  differing  from  what  was  formerly  given 
as  scientific  is  now  often  termed  " technical,”  to 
which  appellation  it  has  no  title  whatever. 
With  artisans  themselves  the  power,  in  great 
measure,  resides  of  ensuring  that  in  this  matter 
of  technical  education,  the  word  of  promise  to 
the  ear  shall  not  be  broken  to  the  hope. 

Apart  from  such  trade  classes  as  I am  advo- 
cating, I hold  that  there  is,  and  always  will  be, 
plenty  of  scope  for  the  teaching  of  pure  science, 
either  simultaneously  with  or  after  the  technical 
teaching,  and  that  any  idea  to  the  contrary  is  a 
serious  error.  I lay  particular  stress  on  this  as 
there  undoubtedly  is  an  impression  abroad  that 
with  the  establishment  of  such  trade  classes 
there  will  be  but  little  room  left  for  the  teaching 
of  science.  My  own  opinion  is  that  with  the 
establishment  of  such  classes  the  demand  for 
science  teaching  will  steadily  increase. 

Courses  of  Instruction  for  Artisans. — My  expe- 
rience as  a student  and  a teacher  has  impressed 
upon  me  the  need  for  some  sort  of  guidance  to 
the  workman  as  to  the  studies  he  should  take 
up.  Particularly  was  my  attention  drawn  to 
the  matter  whilst  acting  as  secretary  to  the 
late  Artisans’  Institute.  At  tho  Finsbury 
Technical  College  and  tho  Polytecbuic  I am 
glad  to  note  that  courses  of  instruction  are 
laid  down,  and  that  every  inducement  is  offered 
to  the  student  to  go  through  tho  course  that  is 
allied  to  tho  trade  in  which  he  is  engaged.  I 
give  below  tho  subjects  that,  apart  from  attend- 
ance at  the  actual  trade  class,  should  be  taken 
up  by  carpenters,  bricklayers,  sheet-metal 
workers,  and  plumbers  respectively,  in  the  order 
in  which,  I think,  they  should  be  studied.  Here, 
however,  students  require  a word  of  caution. 
They  must  be  careful  not  to  take  up  more 
subjects  in  any  one  year  than  they  can  comfort- 
ably get  through,  or  they  will  find  themselves 
unable  to  keep  up  with  their  work,  and  will 
become  disheartened  instead  of  deriving  plea- 
sure from  it. 

It  is  assumed  that  before  taking  up  any 
course  whatever  students  have  a fair  primary 
education.  It  will  be  seen  that  practical 
geometry  forms  one  of  the  subjects  in  each 
course  given,  and  I should  strongly  recom- 
mend that  even  if  other  subjects  have  to  bo 
passed  by,  practical  geometry  should  not  be 
passed  by,  seeing  that,  with  a knowledge  of 
this,  the  drawing  connected  with  any  trade 
becomes  more  interesting  and  better  under- 
stood : — 


BricUaytrs. 
Freehand  Drawing. 
Practical  Geometry. 
Elementary  Mathematics. 
Building  Construction. 


Plwnhers. 

Freehand  Drawing. 
Practical  Geometry. 
ElementaryMathematics. 
Inorganic  Chemistry. 
Building  Construction. 


Carpenters. 

Freehand  Drawing. 

Practical  Geometry. 

ElementaryMathematics. 

Building  Construction. 

Elementary  Applied  Me- 
chanics. 

Sheet  Mttal  Workers. 

Freehand  Drawing. 

Practical  Geometry. 

ElementaryMathematics. 

Inorganic  Chemistry,  or 
Practical  Metallurgy. 

It  is  often  urged  against  giving  courses  of 
instruction  to  artisans  that  such  courses  are 
unnecessary  and  superfluous,  and  will  make 
men  neither  good  workmen  nor  bettor  off.  The 
answer  to  this  is  that,  on  the  contrary,  a good 
general  knowledge  is  calculated  to  make  men 
better  both  as  workmen  and  as  men,  and  those 
possessing  such  knowledge  are  likely  to  be 
pecuniarily  better  off  as  well  as  more  inde- 
pendent. Moreover,  owing  to  the  great  strides 
general  education  is  making  in  this  country  and 
on  the  Continent,  a more  liberal  course  of 
instruction  for  artisans  than  formerly  given  baa 
become  compulsory,  and  necessarily  it  must  be 
in  those  subjects  which  are  more  or  less 
closely  connected  with  the  several  trades. 

That  men  who  have  reached  middle  age,  or 
have  family  or  other  ties,  will  take  up  suoh 
courses  of  instruction  is  not  to  be  expected;  it 
is,  however,  to  be  looked  for  that  young  men  and 
apprentices  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and 
twenty  ■ three  should  devote  two  or  three 
evenings  a week  to  the  work  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  varions  subjects  connected 
with  their  trades.  Much  pleasure  as  well  as 
advantage  is  to  bo  derived  from  such  study 
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and  they  will  certainly  not  be  any  worse 
off  in  possessing  a wider  knowledge  than 
that  which  is  absolutely  necessary  to  enable 
them  to  earn  a living.  I am  well  aware  that 
the  wages  side  of  the  question  is  an  all- 
important  one ; but  a still  nobler  side  is  that 
of  self-improvement,  and  I would  strongly  im- 
press it  upon  workmen  who  are  themselves 
unable  to  take  up  a course  of  instruction  or 
attend  trade  classes,  that  they  should  encourage 
the  younger  men  and  apprentices,  in  whom,  in- 
deed, our  hopes  rest  in  the  work  of  technical 
education,  so  to  do.  Members  of  this  associa- 
tion cannot  better  aid  the  cause  than  by  giving 
the  like  advice  to  those  whom  they  represent. 
With  this  effectually  done  we  shall  no  longer 
have  to  lament  the  small  attendance  at  our 
various  classes, — small  indeed  as  compared 
with  the  number  engaged  in  the  various  trades 
for  which  the  classes  are  formed.  In  this 
respect,  however,  it  is  gratifying  to  find  that 
there  has  been  an  improvement  in  the  last  two 
or  three  years. 


ARCHITECTS’  BENEVOLENT  SOCIETY. 

ANNUAL  MEETING. 

The  thirty-fourth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Society  was  held  on  Wednesday  afternoon  last, 
in  the  Rooms  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects,  Conduit-street,  Mr.  John  Whichcord, 
President  of  the  Society,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  W.  H.  White,  hou.  sec.,  read  the  report, 
of  which  the  following  is  a summary  : — 

During  the  past  year  there  had  been  fewer  appli- 
cations for  relief  than  in  1882,  and  the  grants  had 
heen  less  in  total  amount.  In  1882  the  sum  of  527/. 
was  given  away  to  35  pefsons  ; but  in  1883  the  sum 
of  479/.  was  given  to  28  persons.  But  the  subscrip- 
tions of  contributors  bad  increased,  and  in  1883 
they  amounted  to  344/.,  as  against  323/.  reaived 
during  the  previous  twelve  months.  At  the  be- 

fluniug  of  the  past  year  the  funded  property  of  the 
ociety  consisted  of  5,550/.,  invested  in  the  New 
Throe  per  Cent.  Annuities,  while  a sum  of  about 
90/.  remained  on  hand  for  the  purpose  of  further 
investment.  A donation  of  500/.  was  also  received 
from  Mr.  Samuel  Page,  and  this  unexpected  increase 
p^lly  induced  the  Council  to  consider  the  advisa- 
bility of  purchasing  Stock  likely  to  afford  a larger 
interest.  They  had  consequently  purchased  4,000/. 
of  London  and  North-Western  4 per  cent.  Deben- 
ture Stock,  but  still  held  1,500/.  in  the  New  Three 
or  Cents.,  while  90/.  of  donations  still  remained  to 
e invested.  As  the  result  of  au  appeal  made  last 
year,  nine  new  subscribers  had  bot-n  obtained,  and 
donations  received  from  Messrs.  11.  W.  Edis,  G. 
Godwin,  S.  Hill,  J.  Jennings,  R.  Keirlo,  R.  P.  Pull- 
man, E.  C.  Robins,  J.  E.  Saunders,  L.  Solomon, 
E.  J.  Tarver,  and  J.  G.  Turner.  The  Architectural 
Association  had  become  an  annual  subscriber  of 
10/.  lOs.,  and  the  Ecclesiastical  Surveyors’  Associa- 
tion had  contributed  a like  amount  during  the 
past  year.  Donations  had  leeu  made  by  the 
Liverpool  Architectural  Society  and  the  Nottingham 
Architectural  Association,  and  by  the  Worshipful 
Company  of  Carpenters',  to  which  latter  body  a special 
appeal  was  made.  A correspondence  opened  by  the 
Association  with  the  various  architectural  societies 
in  the  United  Kingdom  had  resulted  iu  several 
gentlemen  becoming  the  representatives  of  this 
Association  as  local  honorary  secretaries  in  several 
districts  of  the  country.  The  following  had  accepted 
the  duty,  viz.,  the  hon,  secretary  of  the  Birming- 
ham Architectural  Association,  for  Birmingham  ; 
Mr.  John  McLachUn,  for  Edinburgh ; Mr.  John 
Honejman,  for  Glasgow;  Mr,  E.  Dodgsbun,  for 
Leeds  ; Mr.  Aldridge,  for  Liverpool  ; Mr.  W.  Jack- 
son,  for  Leicester;  Mr.  John  Holden,  for  Man- 
chester; and  Mr.  T.  Oliver,  for  Newcastle.  The 
Council  would  be  glad  to  make  similar  appointments 
in  other  districts,  especially  in  the  north-east  and 
south-west  of  England.  I'he  advice  and  assistance 
afforded  already  by  those  gentlemen  lightened  the 
responsibility  of  the  Council  iu  granting  relief  to 
persons  at  a distance,  and  increased  the  power  of  the 
Society  in  making  known  its  needs  and  objects. 
The  Council  desired  to  thank  the  Institute  for  the 
assistance  rendered ; and  to  acknowledge  the  aid 
afforded  through  the  inquiries  of  the  Charity 
OrganisatioQ  Society. 

The  President,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the 
report  and  accounts,  said  that,  although  the 
report  was  hopeful  and  encouraging,  it  would 
be  far  more  satisfactory  when  they  could  report 
a fund  of  10,000/.  invested.  There  was  little 
to  remark  upon,  except  to  notice  the  change  in 
the  nature  of  the  investment  of  part  of  the 
funds.  The  Council  considered  that  the  change 
they  had  made  would  enable  them  the  better  to 
meet  some  of  the  painful  cases  that  occasionally 
came  before  them.  The  pecuniary  result  of  the 
change  would  be  to  increase  their  income  by  20?. 
or  30/.  a year.  Another  matter  of  congi-atula- 
tion  was  the  help  obtained  from  the  local  hon. 
ecretaries.  The  result  of  that,  he  hoped,  would 


be  to  increase  both  the  funds  of  the  Associa- 
tion and  the  sympathy  felt  in  its  work.  From 
the  prominence  of  those  gentlemen  in  their 
respective  localities,  he  hoped  they  might  antici- 
pate a great  deal  of  good  to  the  Society.  He 
could  only  commend  the  Association’s  work  to 
all  the  profession,  regretting  that  not  one- 
fourth  of  the  members  of  the  Institute  had  yet 
become  subscribers. 

Mr.  E.  N.  Clifton  seconded. 

The  resolution  was  adopted  nem.  dis. 

The  Hou.  Secretary  then  reported  that  the 
following  gentlemen  retired  from  the  Council, 
having  served  three  years,  viz. : — Messrs. 
Gruning,  I’ Anson,  Scamell,  Wells,  and  Wyatt. 
The  Council  recommended  the  following  gentle- 
men to  fill  the  vacancies,  ■viz. ; — Messrs.  A. 
Waterhouse,  A.R.A.,  E.  N.  Clifton,  Cole  A. 
Adams  (President  of  the  Architectural  Associa- 
tion), W.  Emerson,  and  Lewis  Solomon. 

The  recommendation  was  adopted,  and  with 
that  alteration  the  president,  council,  and  hon. 
officers  were  re-elected. 

Mr.  Hebb  and  Mr.  B.  E.  Ferrey  were  elected 
auditors  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Mr.  E.  N.  Clifton  moved,  formally,  a vote  of 
thanks  to  the  President  and  Council.  Mr. 
Florence  seconded.  In  reply,  on  the  motion 
being  carried,  the  President  said  they  were  all 
animated  with  a sense  of  duty  in  advancing 
the  interests  of  the  Society,  but  the  bulk  of 
the  work  fell  on  the  honorary  secretary  and 
treasurer  and  the  auditors. 

A vote  of  thanks  to  the  auditors  of  the  past 
year  (Messrs.  J.  G.  Turner  and  R.  St.  A. 
Roumieu),  was  then  carried,  on  the  motion  of 
the  President. 

Mr.  Rickman  proposed  a vote  of  thanks  to 
the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  for  the 
use  of  tho  rooms  and  for  the  assistance  given 
to  the  Society.  He  thought  the  fact  of  fewer 
grants  being  made  in  the  past  year  showed  that 
the  profession  was  not  so  badly  off  as  formerly, 
but  this  was  only  a reason  why  they  should 
receive  additional  subscriptions. 

This  motion  having  been  seconded  by  Mr. 
Scamell  and  carried,  the  proceedings  ter-' 
minated. 


BRISTOL  MASTER  BUILDERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 

Tins  Association  held  its  annual  meeting  and 
dinner  at  the  Talbot  Hotel,  Victoria  - street, 
Bristol,  on  Thursday  evening,  the  6th  inst.,  at 
which  there  was  a largo  attendance.  Mr.  A. 
Krauss,  the  president  of  the  Association,  occu- 
pied the  chair,  the  vice-chair  being  filled  by  Mr. 
George  Humphreys.  The  company  included 
Messrs.  W.  Benson,  W.  H.  Brown,  J.  Bastow, 
J.  E.  Davies,  W.  H.  Phillips  (secretary),  T.  J. 
Scoones,  J.  Thorne  (treasurer),  G.  H.  Perrin, 
(Taylor  & Low  Bros.),  R.  Bancroft  (Bancroft  <k 
Harris),  W.  Brock  (Brock  & Bruce),  H.  A. 
Force,  C.  W.  Weeks  (King  Bros.),  T.  K. 
Tallaud,  W.  H.  Cowlin,  E.  J.  Hatherly,  J. 
Wilkins,  and  others.  After  the  usual  toasts, 

Mr.  W.  H.  Phillips,  the  secretary  of  the 
Association,  read  the  annual  report,  which 
stated  that  few  matters  of  special  im- 
portance had  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
committee,  but  all  subjects  that  seemed  to 
affect  tho  trade  had  been  carefully  watched. 
In  common  with  other  builders’  associatioua, 
the  committee  had  memorialised  the  House  of 
Commons  in  opposition  to  some  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  following  Bills  : — The  Steam 
Boilers  (Persons  in  Charge)  Bill,  and  the  Em- 
ployers’ Liability  Act.  The  clauses  relating 
to  the  buildings  contained  iu  the  Omnibus  Bill 
promoted  by  the  Bristol  Corporation  were  care- 
fully considered  by  the  committee,  but  it  did 
not  appear  desirable  to  take  any  action.  Each 
member  should  give  the  earliest  intimation  to 
the  secretary  of  any  subject  likely  to  be  of 
general  interest  or  benefit  to  the  trade. 

The  Chairman,  alluding  to  the  rt‘porfe,  men- 
tioned that  the  effect  of  the  Steam  Boilers  Act 
would  have  been  that  every  employer  using 
steam  power  would  have  been  obliged  to  keep  a 
certificated  man  in  charge,  and  the  members  of 
the  Association  would  understand  to  what  an 
extent  that  would  have  affected  the  trade.  In 
the  event  of  the  certificated  man  being  ill  on  a 
Monday  raoming,  they  would  be  obliged  either 
to  employ  another  man  with  a certificate,  or 
suspend  the  use  of  the  steam.  Referring  to 
the  Employers’  Liability  Act,  he  urged  upon 
employers  the  importance  of  insuring  them- 
selves against  accidents  in  the  Master  Builders 


Society.  Having  mentioned  that  he  bad  had  to 
fight  a claim  for  1,200/.,  which  had  been  reduced 
to  200/.,  the  president  moved  the  adoption  of  the 
report. 

The  vice-president  (Mr.  Humphreys)  seconded 
the  motion,  which  was  adopted,  and  Mr.  Krauss, 
Mr,  G.  n.  Humphreys,  and  Mr.  J.  Thome  were 
appointed  respectively  as  president,  vice-presi- 
dent, and  treasurer  for  the  ensuing  year. 


INTERNATIONAL  HEALTH  EXHIBITION. 

The  Council  of  the  Society  of  Arts  announce 
that  they  are  prepared  to  award  the  following 
prizes  in  connexion  with  the  International 
Health  Exhibition : — 

Under  tho  John  Stock  Trust,  a Society’s  Gold 
Medal  or  20/.  for  tbe  best  example  of  sanitary 
architectural  construction.  Classes  20,  28,  29,  30,  32. 

Under  the  Shaw  Trust,  a Society’s  Gold  Medal  or 
20/.,  for  the  most  deserving  exhibit  iu  Classes  41,  42, 
43,  and  45  (relating  to  Industrial  Hygiene). 

Under  the  North  London  Exhibition  Trust,  a 
Society’s  Gold  Medal  or  20/.,  for  the  best  set  of 
specimens  illustrating  the  handicraft  teaching  in  any 
school — Classes  49  aud  50. 

Under  the  Fothergill  Trust,  Two  Gold  Me'lals  (or 
two  sums  of  20/.),  one  for  the  best  exhibit  in  Class 
27  (Fire-Prevention  Apparatus),  and  one  for  tho  best 
exhibit  in  Class  26  (Lightning  Apparatus). 

From  tbe  Trevelyan  Prize  Fund,  Five  Gold  Medals 
(or  five  sums  of  20/.)  for  the  best  exhibit  in  each  of 
the  following  Classes, — 2,  3,  6,  7,  and  11  (all  com- 
prised within  Group  1,  “ Food  ”). 

Each  prize  will  be  a Gold  Medal,  or  the  sum  of 
20/..  at  the  option  of  the  recipient. 

The  Council  propose  to  ask  the  juries  in  each  class 
to  recommend  for  their  consideration  either  two  or 
three  exhibits  which  they  might  consider  deserving 
a prize. 


INTERNATIONAL  MACHINERY  EXHIBI- 
; TION,  VIENNA.*! 

An  international  exhibition  of  motors  and 
implementary  machinery  for  the  smaller  indus- 
tries will  be  held  at  Vienna,  in  the  localities  of 
the  Imperial  and  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
by  the  Industrial  Corporation  of  Lower  Austria, 
under  the  Protectorate  of  H.  I.  aud  R.  H.  the 
Archduke  Carl  Ludwig. 

The  exhibition  will  be  opened  on  the  24th  of 
July,  and  will  close  at  the  latest  by  the  12th  of 
October,  1884,  and  will  contain  tho  following 
groups: — I.  Motors  (up  to  S-horse  power). 
11.  Transmitters.  III.  Tools,  implementary 
machinery,  and  working  appliances.  IV.  Physi- 
cal and  chemical  apparatus.  V.  Means  of 
reproducing  graphic  impressions.  VI.  School 
and  teaching  appliances  for  technological  in- 
struction. 

Applications  should  be  addressed  not  later 
than  the  Ist  of  April,  1884.  “ An  den  NiederoM- 
terreichischen  Gewerbeverein  I.  Eschenbachgasst 
11  TVten,  Ai<sfri(7,”  on  forms  obtainable  from  tbe 
above-mentioned  quarter. 

There  will  be  no  prizes  awarded,  but  each 
exhibitor  will  receive  a memorial  medal  and 
certificate  of  participation  at  the  exhibition. 

Motors  and  machinery  will  be  examined  and 
tested. by  a special  Commission,  which  will  give 
certificates  of  the  results  of  such  trials. 


DUTIES  ON  STONEWARE  PIPES  IN 
FRANCE. 

The  Union  of  French  Ceramic  Manufacturers 
recently  appointed  a committee  to  examine  the 
above  question  with  a vie'w  to  allowing  the 
French  industry  to  compete  more  successfully 
than  at  present  with  imported  articles.  Amongst 
the  matters  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Minister 
of  Commerce  is  the  fact  that  stoneware  pipes, 
instead  of  being  taxed  according  to  para- 
graph 323  of  tbe  General  Tariff,  are  allowed  to 
enter  free  of  duty  by  a decision  of  the  Consulting 
Committee,  made  in  1863.  In  claiming  a re- 
adjustment in  this  respect,  the  committee  urges 
that  French  manufacturers  are  entitled  to  pro- 
tection on  account  of  certain  disadvantages  in 
their  industrial  position.  It  is  also  remarked 
that  trade  has  materially  changed  since  the 
decision  in  question  was  made  in  1863. 


Art  Needlework. — An  exhibition  of  eccle- 
siastical embroidery  will  be  open  at  the  Royal 
School  of  Art  Needlework,  in  Exhibition-road, 
on  Monday,  March  24th.  The  private  vie'w 
will  be  on  Saturday,  the  22nd. 
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ASHBUENHAM  HOUSE  AND 
WESTMINSTER  SCHOOL. 

Carpenters  and  bricklayers  arc  still  busy 
upon  the  alterations  and  repairs  which  were 
taken  in  hand  several  months  ago,  after  the 
deaths  of  Mr.  Turle  and  the  Eev.  Lord  John 
Thynne,  sub-dean.  The  house  of  the  former, — 
whereof  we  lately  printed  a sketch,* — is  being 
replaced  with  a set  of  school  class-rooms  in  red 
brick,  with  stone  dressings.  This  new  building 
stands  between  the  big  school-room  (the  monks’ 
dormitory)  and  the  eastern  wing  of  Ashbnm- 
ham  House.  Its  site  is  that  of  the  Convent 
Privy  Dorter  or  Necessarium  communicating 
with  the  Great  Dormitory  by  the  plain  round- 
headed  doorway  that  recently  was  brought  to 
view.  It  is  in  violent  contrast  with  the  pic- 
toresqne  irregular  gronp  of  gables  and  dormers 
which  characterised  its  predecessor,  dating,  as 
is  believed,  from  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  but  retaining  many  relics  of  the  earlier 
Norman  fabric.  A new  arch  is  set  in  front  of 
the  ancient  wagon-headed  opening  made  through 
the  former  Misericorde  wall.  In  this  manner 
we  lose  all  the  effect  of  a favourite  old  corner  ; 
while  the  view  is  changed  of  the  “ dark  entry” 
from  Little  Dean’s-yard  to  the  Great  Cloisters 
beyond.  For  the  lodge-entrance  with  its 
flanking  walls,  in  front  of  the  honse,  are  substi- 
tuted a dwarf  wall  and  piers  capped  with  stone 
balls,  snpporting  a somewhat  light  but  elegant 
railing  and  gate.  The  summer-house  that  stood 
in  the  hack  garden  against  the  interior  of  the 
Refectory  wall,  and  which  was  attributed  to 
Inigo  Jones,  has  disappeared.  The  beautiful 
drawing-room  and  one  or  two  other  apartments 
of  Ashburnham  House  are  temporarily  occupied 
as  school-rooms.  We  undex’Stand,  however, 
that  as  soon  as  the  new  buildings  are  completed, 
the  central  portion  will  bo  fitted  for  the  purposes 
of  the  head-master  and  his  coadjutors.  The 
ante-room  is  decorated  afresh  and  will  serve 
for  the  school  library  to  be  established  in  honour 
of  Dr.  Scott,  lately  head-master. 


KONUMENTAL  ARCHITECTURE  AT 
HAMBURG. 

The  metropolis  of  North-Western  Germany 
has  lately  augmented  its  public  buildings  by  the 
erection  of  the  Criminal  Courts,  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  Exchange,  and  other  works  of  an 
imposing  character.  Preparations  ai-e  now 
being  made  for  the  building  of  a Museum  of 
Natural  History.  The  structure  is  intended 
to  receive  extensive  zoological,  mineralogical, 
geological,  and  palmontological  collections,  and 
is  to  contain  two  lectore-rooms.  The  cost  is 
not  to  exceed  45,OOOZ. 

A competition  will  take  place  in  two  divisions, 
one  of  which  (according  to  the  Deutsche  Bau- 
eeitung)  will  be  open  and  general,  while  the 
other  will  be  limited  to  five  designs  chosen  from 
those  submitted  in  the  preliminary  test.  These 
; five  plans  will  each  receive  a prize  of  SOL,  and 
i the  authors  will  have  to  declare  within  fourteen 
I days  whether  they  desire  to  participate  in  the 
subsequent  competition,  arrangements  being 
made  as  to  the  replacing  of  such  as  wish  to 
retire  before  the  final  stage  is  reached.  During 
the  four  weeks  succeeding  the  preliminary 
competition,  the  commission  and  the  judges  will 
decide  whether  the  original  building  programme 
will  be  maintained  in  its  original  form,  or  modi- 
I fied  in  accordance  with  the  ideas  gained  from 
1 the  preliminary  test.  The  plans  (ground-plans, 
i facades,  and  sections)  are  to  be  sent  in  anonj- 
f mouely  by  the  30th  of  April.  They  are  to  be 
I on  the  scale  of  1 : 200,  and  are  to  be  accom- 
l panied  by  descriptive  reports  and  drawings  in 
i perspective  when  such  are  desirable. 

The  competitors  whose  works  are  selected  ■ 
I for  the  final  competition  have  a further  time  of 
I six  months  given  them  to  complete  their  labours, 

I for  which  they  receive  a sum  of  200L  They 
t have  to  furnish  ground  ■ plans,  facades,  and 
j sections  on  the  scale  of  1 : 100,  and  details  on 
} the  scale  of  1 : 25.  These  are  to  be  accora- 
l panied  in  each  case  by  a special  descriptive 
report  and  an  estimate  of  cost,  with  calcula- 
• tions  of  quantities,  and  quotations  for  nnitiesof 
.(  measurement.  According  to  the  programme, 

< the  author  of  the  design  selected  will  receive  a 
i:  further  sum  of  200L  (thus  completing  1 per 
1 cent,  on  the  estimated  cost)  in  the  event 
J of  the  plan  not  being  executed.  If  the  work  is 

ji  executed  a further  remuneration  of  3 percent, 
[will  be  given  ; thus  in  all  1,800L  A public  ex- 

' * See  Builder,  vol.  xlv.,  p.  &20  (October  20th,  1883). 


bibition  will  take  place  of  the  five  designs  ad- 
mitted to  the  final  competition,  and  the  judges 
will  publish  their  award  with  explanatory 
remarks. 


SALE  OF  THE  MATERIALS  OF  TOTHILL 
FIELDS  PRISON. 

During  the  present  week  the  first  portion  of 
the  building  materials  of  Tothill-fields  Prison, 
Westminster  (upon  the  site  of  which, — about 
five  acres  in  extent, — a new  Roman  Catholic 
cathedral  of  large  dimensions  is,  ns  was  men- 
tioned in  our  last,  about  to  be  erected),  has  been 
sold  by  Messrs.  Horne,  Son,  & Eversfield.  The 
sale  commenced  on  Monday,  and  was  concluded 
on  Wednesday,  445  lots  having  been  disposed  of 
in  the  three  days.  There  was  a numerous 
attendance  of  dealers  in  building  materials  at 
each  day’s  sale,  and  what  were  considered  fair 
prices  for  the  various  materials  of  the  prison 
ruled.  The  first  day’s  sale  embraced  the  materials 
of  the  infirmary  and  reception  cells,  the  north 
side  of  the  officers’  quarters,  and  six  other  of 
the  prison  buildings,  183  lota  having  been  dis- 
posed of  during  the  day.  The  second  day’s  pro- 
ceedings consisted  of  the  sale  of  the  materials 
of  the  officers’  quarters  on  the  south  side,  those 
of  the  oakum  stores,  three  buildings,  the  materials 
of  the  garden  (24  lots)  consisting,  amongst  other 
lots,  of  7,984  ft.  of  granite  pitching,  and  all  the 
trees,  shrubs,  and  turf.  The  last  day’s  sale 
consisted  of  the  materials  of  the  chapel,  the 
governor’s  residence,  the  kitchen,  and  the  inside 
and  outside  lead  in  the  several  buildings,  said  to 
weigh  190  tons.  This  was  divided  into  36  lots, 
and  closed  the  sale.  The  total  proceeds  of  the 
three  days’  sale  amounted  to  £5,300,  the  lead 
alone,  we  understand,  realising  £2, .300.  The 
buildings  sold  during  the  three  days  are  esti- 
mated to  contain  10,000,000  bricks.  The  mate- 
rials  of  the  remaining  buildings  and  the  prison 
enclosure  walls,  the  latter  being  between  2 ft. 
and  3 ft.  in  thickness  and  about  one-third  of  a 
mile  in  length,  will  be  sold  some  time  in  April 
next,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  site  of  the 
prison  will  be  entirely  cleared  and  ready  for  the 
commencement  of  the  intended  cathedral  build- 
ing not  later  than  the  end  of  July. 


WESTMINSTER  ABBEY : 

PROPOSED  “south  TRANSEPT.” 

Sir, — I am  very  unwilling  to  inflict  another 
letter  upon  you  on  the  subject  of  the  new  sonth 
transept  of  Westminster  Abbey,  but  Mr.  Somers 
Clarke’s  challenge  is  too  direct  to  admit  of  my 
passing  it  over  in  silence.  It  is  easy,  of  course, 
for  one  so  exceptionally  familiar  with  the 
precincts  as  he  is,  and  residing  in  Dean’a-yard, 
to  point  out  inaccuracies  on  minor  points  in 
one  who,  like  myself,  has  had  no  means  of 
access  to  the  buildings  in  question,  and  who, 
conseqnently,  is  obliged  to  depend  wholly  on 
written  and  published  documents  for  his  in- 
formation. There  is  nothing,  however,  in 
Mr.  Clarke’s  criticisms  that,  as  far  as  I can 
judge,  affects  the  main  points  at  issue,  and  I 
shall  not  therefore  attempt  to  notice  them  in 
detail  j they  are  not  such  as  have  any  real 
bearing  on  the  more  important  questions  in 
dispute,  or  can  really  affect  the  conclusions  I 
have  arrived  at. 

Since  I wrote  last  I have  visited  the  In- 
firmary nail,  and  can  now  speak  from  personal 
knowledge.  It  is  a room  about  32  ft.  long  by 
22  ft.  wide, — the  size  of  an  ordinary  London 
drawing-room, — covered  by  a roof  of  an  ordinary 
Medimval  burn.  Its  outer  walls,  so  far  as  they 
are  visible,  were  rebuilt  from  the  foundation  by 
the  late  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  and  the  roof  put  into 
a thorough  state  of  repair.  What  that  means 
we  generally  know  too  well,  but  bow  much  of 
the  old  roof  remains  I have  no  means  of  know- 
ing. It  now  forms  an  appropriate  vestibule  to 
two  second-class  residences  of  minor  canons. 
If  it  stood  alone  no  one  would  propose  to  meddle 
with  it,  but  if  its  existence  is  pleaded  as  a bar 
to  an  important  public  improvement,  I,  fer 
one,  would  advocate  its  removal.  It  has  no 
architectural  beauty,  and  in  its  present  state 
very  little  archaeological  interest. 

I have  also  gained  access  to  the  private 
garden  in  which  the  remains  of  St.  Catherine’s 
Chapel  are  situated,  and  seen  enough  to 
prove  that,  when  the  Ordnance  survey  was 
made  in  1871,  it  represented  the  state  of  the 
garden  as  it  then  occupied  the  site  with  per- 
fect accuracy.  Mr.  Hillman’s  letter,  in  your 
last  issue,  details  what  has  since  been  done  in 


the  way  of  excavations.  Two  rude  stones 
forming  part  of  the  foundations  of  the  altar 
were  discovered  in  the  trenches,  and  conse- 
quently mark  its  site.  The  removal  of  a 
portion  of  a honse  has  revealed  a large  frag- 
ment of  the  southern  wall  of  the  choir,  but  in  a 
dreadfully  ruinous  condition,  and  the  site  of  the 
pillars  of  the  nave  has  also  been  ascertained,  and 
corresponds  with  the  one  that  stands  in  a corner 
on  the  south  side.  Every  vestige  of  the  chapel 
on  the  north  side  has  been  removed,  and  a com- 
monplace modern  residence  recently  erected  on 
its  site.  If  these  remains,  insignificant  though 
they  are,  were  situated  in  the  country,  and  in 
any  locality  where  their  site  was  not  wanted  for 
other  purposes,  I would  be  the  last  to  recom- 
mend their  being  touched  j but  I cannot  con- 
ceive any  but  the  most  fanatical  antiquary 
insisting  that  their  preservation  should  be  a bar 
to  a great  public  improvement,  assuming  that 
it  is  agreed  to  be  such  on  other  grounds.  A brass 
plate  fixed  on  the  floor  of  the  new  building- 
would  mark  the  spot  where  the  altar  of  the 
chapel  once  stood,  with  more  distinctness  than 
the  present  two  stones,  and  serve  to  recall  the 
dispute  between  the  two  archbishops,  and  its- 
locality,  more  clearly  than  can  be  done  by  the 
present  half-buried  fragments.  Their  disappear- 
ance would  hurt  the  feelings  of  no  one.  Of  the 
numberless  people  whoannually  visit  the  Abbey^ 
not  one  in  10,000  ever  heard  of  their  existence^ 
and  fewer  still  have  ever  seen  them.  Till  very 
recently  the  bulk  of  them  were  buried  under 
3 ft.  or  4 ft.  of  rubbish,  or  hidden  by  modem, 
erections.  The  consequence  is,  that  if  they  dis- 
appeared to-morrow, — which,  but  for  this  stir 
they  probably  would  have  done,  under  some 
now  second-class  residence, — few  would  have 
been  the  wiser  or  the  worse. 

This  is  not,  of  course,  the  place  where  one 
enn  enter  on  the  question  of  how  St.  Stephen’s 
Chapel  was  roofed,  but  I can  only  say  that 
when  Mackenzie’s  work  on  the  subject  appeared 
in  18-16,  I went  very  carefully  and,  I fancied, 
exhaustively,  into  the  whole  question,  and 
examined  all  the  available  evidence  on  the 
subject.  The  conclusion  I arrived  at  was  that 
the  chapel  was  one-storied  and  covered  with  a 
hammer-beam  roof,  similar  in  principle  to  that 
afterwards  adopted  for  Westminster  Hall.  Of 
course  it  was  adapted,  as  Mr.  Clarke  says,  to 
one  only  33  ft.  in  width,  but,  as  the  Mediaeval 
architects  afterwards  applied  its  design  to  one 
68  ft.  in  width,  he  must  have  a much  meaner 
opinion  of  the  profession  than  I have  if  he  be- 
lieves that  an  architect  cannot  be  found  who  can 
design  one  that  would  be  appropriate  for  a roof 
50  ft.  span.  It  is,  however,  unfortunately  the- 
rnle  that  what  has  been  done  in  the  Middle  Ages 
may  and  can  be  reproduced,  but  what  has  not 
been  done  dare  not  and  must  not  be  attempted. 
It  is  this  narrow  aruhmological  view  of  the  art 
that  pervades  all  Mr.  Clarke’s  criticisms  oa 
my  proposals.  In  making  the  sketch  yoa 
published,  I purposely  avoided  copying  the 
dimensions  of  the  Abbey,  either  in  elevation 
or  in  plan,  but  proposed  something  more 
spacious  and  of  larger  parts,  more  worthy,  it 
seemed  to  me,  and  more  characteristic,  of  the 
age  in  which  we  live. 

It  is,  I conceive,  the  narrow  archceologica) 
view  generally  taken  by  architects  of  the 
beautiful  architecture  of  our  forefathers  that 
is  bringing  it  into  disrepute  ; and,  in  a notable 
instance,  rendered  Mr.  Street’s  new  Law  Courts 
the  utter  failure  they  are  now  generally  admitted 
to  he.  But  by  a larger  and  bolder  treatment  I 
believe  the  new  south  transept,  without  being  a 
copy  or  pretending  to  belong  to  the  thirteenth 
century,  might  bo  made  a thing  of  beauty  and 
worthy  of  the  nineteenth.  If  the  scheme  now 
proposed  were  entertained  by  those  who  have 
the  power  to  direct  the  movement,  I am  not  with 
out  hopes  that  an  architect  may  be  found  who 
can  and  will  carry  this  design  out,  so  as  to 
render  it  worthy  of  the  Abbey  to  which  it  would 
be  attached.  Jas.  Fergusson. 

20,  Langham-place,  March  12,  1884. 

***  We  cannot  print  more  letters  on  this  sub- 
ject at  present. 


Lecture  at  the  British  Museum. — Pro- 
fessor Hodgetts,  whose  pre-vious  lectures  on 
Anglo-Saxon  work  at  the  British  Museum  wo 
reported,  is  to  deliver  a farther  course  of  six 
lectures  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Room,  on  Wednes- 
day afternoons,  commencing  the  first  Wednesday 
after  Easter.  The  subjects  of  these  lectures 
will  be,  “ The  Jar,”  “ The  Casket,”  “ The  Horn,” 
“ The  Rune,”  “Illuminated  MSS.,”  and  “ The 
Coin.” 
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THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM. 

Sir, — Apropos  to  yonr  recent  article  [p.  1S7, 
ante]  upon  tho  Kouyunjik  Gallery  and  its 
new  catalogue,  will  you  permit  me  to  say 
that  I trust  the  authorities  of  the  Museum 
will  see  their  way  to  publish  other  cata- 
logues of  the  various  antiquities  of  the  same 
kind,  though,  it  may  well  be,  not  quite  so 
minute  in  description  ? Also  that  the  Museum 
may  be  opened  to  the  public  on  week-day  even- 
ings, if  not  on  Sundays,  as  the  present  plan  of 
closing  at  four  p.m.  effectually  excludes  all 
students  and  others  who  have  their  living  to 
get.  No  one  connected  with  the  building  trade, 
for  instance,  can  ever  get  a chance  of  seeing 
the  treasures  the  Museum  contains  unless  he 
takes  a special  holiday  for  the  purpose.  There 
can  be  no  question  now  of  the  practicability  of 
Eghting  the  building  without  risk  of  fire.  That 
question  is  absolutely  settled,  and  electric  arc 
lights  are  used  in  the  building.  It  now  only 
remains  to  introduce  the  incandescent  lights, 
and  to  keep  the  place  open  in  tho  evenings  to 
enable  the  great  bulk  of  our  people  to  become 
acquainted  with  its  contents.  Mr.  Frith,  R.A., 
in  a recently-published  letter,  suggests  the  same 
thing  for  the  National  Gallery,  which,  he  says, 
ought  to  be  opened  in  the  evenings  to  enable 
& busy  man  like  himself  to  study  the  old 
masters,  time  for  which  he  cannot  afford  in  the 
short  light  of  a winter’s  day. 

I take  this  opportunity  of  mentioning  what 
appears  to  be  little  known,  and  may  be  of 
interest  to  many  of  the  readers  of  the  Builder. 
In  a conversation  I had  with  Mr.  Budge,  Dr. 
Birch's  able  assistant,  at  tho  British  Museum, 
during  the  autumn  of  the  past  year,  that 
gentleman  introduced  to  my  notice  a aeries  of 
translations  into  English  of  Assyrian  and 
Egyptian  inscriptions  in  the  collections  of  the 
Museum,  the  Louvre,  and  other  places.  These 
are  pnblishod  by  Bagsters  in  twelve  small 
volumes,  and  will  be  found  to  be  exceedingly 
interesting  to  students  of  ancient  history,  and 
convey  to  the  mind  better  ideas  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  human  race  in  very  early  times 
t.han  it  is  possible  to  obtain  from  the 
earliest  writers.  I am  sure  these  only  require 
to  be  known  to  be  appreciated,  and,  as  there 
is  plenty  of  material  to  form  another  series,  it 
is  to  be  hoped  the  publishers  will  be  well  sup- 
ported in  their  venture.  The  volumes  are 
issued  at  tho  low  price  of  3a.  6d.  each. 

E.  Grimes. 

Birmingham,  March  10,  188 1. 


THE  QUARRIES  OF  CAEN. 

Sib, — As  some  account  of  these  famous 
quarries  may  be  acceptable  to  your  readers,  I 
Bead  you  a description  derived  from  a recent 
visit  to  the  spot.  They  lie  about  two  miles  to 
the  south  of  Caen,  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  the  village  of  Allemagne,  and  consist  of 
an  extensivo  ridge  of  rooks  overlooking  the 
valley  of  the  Orme,  and  stretching  far  south- 
wards. The  upper  surface  is  a level  plateau  in 
a high  state  of  cultivation.  In  ancient  times 
the  stone  was  excavated  from  the  face  of  the 
rock  or  cliff,  vast  catacombs  being  thus  formed. 
Later  on,  however,  shafts  were  sank  in  the 
plateau  or  fields  to  the  depth  of  50  ft.  to  70  ft., 
out  of  which  the  stone  was  hoisted  by  wind- 
lasses. Of  this  kind  was  the  quarry  I visited 
the  other  day.  Not  caring  to  descend  by  the 
steep  ladder,  I got  one  of  the  workmen,  who  was 
furnished  with  candles,  to  lead  me  by  one  of 
the  openings  on  the  face  of  the  rock  to  where 
the  quarrymen  were  at  work.  The  passage  is 
from  20  ft.  to  25  ft.  wide  and  15  ft.  high,  and  is 
excavated  in  a seam  which  furnishes  the  moat 
even-grained  stone.  The  upper  and  lower  layers 
are  said  to  be  of  a different  geological  formation 
of  uncertain  texture,  and  sprinkled  with  pebbly 
blocks  of  various  size,  which  prevent  the  stone 
from  being  sawn.  The  seam  which  is  at  present 
being  worked  is  comparatively  soft  and  uni- 
formly even,  being  free  from  cracks  and  faults, 
and  is,  moreover,  of  a rich  fawn  colour.  The 
blocks  vary  according  to  the  dimensions  required, 
the  largest  containing  5 cubic  yards,  which  the 
strength  of  the  crane  and  chains  is  not  allowed 
to  exceed.  The  workman  begins  by  catting  two 
'deep  channels  in  the  face  of  the  rock  in  a per- 
pendicular direction,  abont  4 ft.  or  5 ft.  in  length, 
and  the  same  in  depth.  He  then  cuts  a similar 
channel  4 in.  wide  horizontally  at  the  base  of 
the  block,  leaving  it  attached  at  its  top  and 
hinder  surfaces.  He  then  cuts  a channel  horizon- 


tally along  the  top,  about  C in.  in  depth,  into 
which  he  inserts  wedges.  These  are  driven  in 
by  degrees  until  the  block  is  separated  from  the 
rock  above  and  at  the  back,  and  falls  upon  the 
bottom  prepared  for  it.  It  is  tben  withdrawn 
by  means  of  levers  and  placed  upon  rollers  on 
which  it  is  conveyed  to  the  shaft  to  be  lifted 
out  by  the  crane  upon  a wagon  for  transport. 
A workman  takes  two  days  to  cut  the  channels 
of  average-sized  blocks,  and  bis  earnings  are  3 
to  4 francs  a day.  The  quantity  of  stone  ex- 
ported from  Caen  is  very  considerable,  amount- 
ing, I was  told,  to  from  200  to  300  shiploads  a 
year.  It  is  sent  to  many  parts  of  the  world, 
even  as  far  as  America;  and  it  forms,  indeed, 
one  of  the  principal  industries  of  Caen.  The 
quarries  being  so  near  at  hand  it  is  needles  to 
say  that  the  town  of  Caen  is  built  exclusively 
of  stone.  Tho  modern  public  buildings  are  con- 
structed of  very  large  blocks,  which  are  as  thick 
as  the  walls  they  form.  The  stone  lasts  well 
here.  The  old  churches  are  nearly  as  fresh  as 
they  were  when  built,  and  have  suffered 
little  from  decay  occasioned  by  the  weather. 
They  have  no  rule  here  for  laying  the  stones  of 
the  building  as  they  were  bedded  in  the  quarry. 

W.  H.  LiNGHoaxB,  M.A. 

Caen,  March  8,  1884. 


MEDU-EVAL  ARCHITECTS. 

Sir, — So  little  is  known  relative  to  the  archi- 
tects of  tho  thirteenth  century  that  perhaps 
you  will  allow  the  question  to  be  put  through 
the  pages  of  the  Builder,  as  to  whether  any  of 
its  readers  may  be  able  to  shed  additional  light 
on  the  history  of  the  man  whose  name  is  found 
mentioned  on  the  dates  given  in  the  accompany- 
ing list.  Jas.  Thos.  Ibvine. 

Mount  Pleasant,  Lichfield. 

1205.  Mag’’.  Elyas  de  Derham,  rector  of  the 
Church  ofMeauton.  Rotuli  definibus,  p.  271. 

1207.  E.  do  Derham,  executor  of  H.,  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury. 

1209.  Helias  do  “Berham,”  Walpole  supposes  to 
be  tho  same  as  Elyas  who  repaired  King  John’s 
Palace  at  Westminster  that  year,  who  certainly  was 
an  architect, 

(Year  doubtful.)  Elya  de  Derham,  Seneschall  to 
Bishop  Josceline  de  Wells  and  also  a vicar  at  Wells. 

1213.  Magro.  Elye  de  Derham  about  King’s 
Works. 

1218-1234.  Helias  was  a Canon  at  Wells. 

1220.  Elias  de  Derham,  Canon  of  Sar.,  architect 
or  master  of  works,  Salisbury  Cathedral,  was  present 
at  the  first  celebration  of  divine  service  at  Salisbury 
Cathedral  in  1220. 

12.32-1233,  1235-1236.  EU'ib  de  Derham  is  men- 
tioned in  connexion  with  Winchester  Castle  Works. 
17  H.  3 and  20  H.  3. 

About  1243.  A John  de  Derham  at  Wells. 


EXHIBITION  OF  WORKS  IN  WOOD. 

.Sin,— Will  you  kindly  allow  me  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  your  numerous  readers  to  the  Eihibiiion  of 
“Works  in  Wood”  about  to  he  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Carpenters'  Company  and  the  Joiners’ 
Company  of  the  City  of  London  at  the  now  hall 
lately  erected  by  the  foi  mer  company,  at  the  corner 
of  Tnrograorton  Avenue  and  London  Wall  1 

It  is  well  known  that  these  two  companies  had 
for  many  years  the  entire  control,  and,  indeed, 
monopoly,  of  the  two  crafts  whose  name  they  bear, 
and  it  is  doubtless  owing  to  this  fact  that  British 
workmen,  and  especially  Londoners,  attained  to  their 
rare  excellence  in  those  branches  of  art.  The  days 
of  restriction  aud  search  for  bad  workmanship  are 
past  and  gone  ; but  there  seems  no  reason  why  tho 
spirit  of  emulation,  so  rife  in  these  days,  should  not 
be  evoked  to  produce  similar  results. 

These  two  Companies  have  therefore  determined 
to  invite  British  workmen  generally  to  compete  in 
the  several  branches  of  these  crafts,  and  have  offered 
a number  of  prizes,  details  of  which  can  be  had  by 
application  to  tho  Clerk  of  the  Carpenters’  Company. 
The  number  of  responses  received  warrants  the 
belief  that  there  will  be  a good  collection  of  articles 
of  interest,  of  which  a large  number  will  be  made 
for  the  occasion. 

I hope  that  many  more  of  your  readers  will  still 
find  time  to  prepare  something  for  the  Exhibition, 
and  as  it  is  proposed  to  form  a Museum  of  every 
kind  of  illustration  of  both  carpentry  and  joinery, 
the  Committee  will  be  much  gratified  by  receiving, 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  exhibition,  any  models  of 
drawings  of  existing  or  ancient  works  in  wood 
which  would  be  of  interest  in  showing  the  kind  of 
work  done  both  in  the  olden  and  the  modern  times. 

The  Exhibition  will  be  opened  about  the  middle 
of  May,  and  will  continue  open  for  about  three 
weeks,  from  eleven  o’clock  in  the  morning  tiQ  five 
o’clock  in  tho  evening  on  four  days  in  the  week, 
and  till  nine  o’clock  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays. 

William  Willmeb  Pocock, 

Master  of  the  Carpeoters'  Company, 


VICTOR  EMANUEL  MONUMENT 
COMPETITION. 

Sijij — Referring  to  your  illustrations  of  two  of  the 
selected  designs  (issue  of  8th  current),  I would  note 
a remarkable  departure  from  the  stipulations  of  the 
comnetition  in  Sig.  Sacconi’s  design.  It  was  an 
express  requirement  that  the  upper  central  building 
should  be  29  mfetres  high  in  centre  and  24  mbtres  at 
sides  or  wings.  This  has  been  in  the  main  carried 
out  in  Sig.  Bruno  Schmitz’s  design,  to  his  evident 
disadvantage,  as  I,  at  least,  consider  the  “ Sacconi  ” 
design  the  better  of  the  two.  It  is  not  easy  to  see 
why  such  acondition  was  imposed  if  not  intended  as 
binding.  I made  many  inquiries  during  the  progress 
of  the  competition  as  to  the  reason  for  this,  but 
could  get  no  explanation,  and  I quite  see  now  that 
mj'  design  was  made  at  a disadvantage.  Possibly 
I could  have  disregarded  the  condition  imposed, 
but  as  it  was  one  of  a very  few  express  stipulations 
I did  not  think  myself  at  liberty  to  ignore  it. 

Another  Competitor. 


PIPES  V.  FAQADES. 

Sir, — In  your  issue  of  tho  8th  inst.  we  notice  a 
letter  from  Mr.  W.  P.  Buchan,  in  which  he  claims, 
— or,  rather,  from  which  bo  leotild  claim, — the 
invention  of  “disease-germ  filter"  in  conjunction 
with  exhaust  ventilating  pipes  from  house-drains, 
sewers,  &c. 

Now,  as  we  adopted  this  plan,  and  have  had  it 
in  practical  operation  for  many  months,  we  can 
inform  Mr.  Buchan  that  the  result  has  been  satis- 
factory, but  he  must  not  claim  it  as  his  patent. 

Wo  may  add,  we  first  thought  of  using  sponge 
for  the  purpose,  next  asbestos,  but  we  finally 
decided  to  use  coke,  which  was  kept  saturated  with 
a powerful  disinfectant. 

We  gave  the  preference  to  coke,  considering  it 
cheapest,  and  more  durable  than  sponge  and  cotton. 

Banner  Bros.  & Co. 

p.S. — We  have  not  patented  this  plan,  but  feel  it 
necessary  not  to  allow  Mr.  Buchan's  letter  to  pass 
unnoticed  by  us. 


BELGIAN  GRANITE. 

Sir, — I presume  that  tho  stone  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Stagg  [p.  356]  is  the  same  as  that  known  by  the 
same  name  in  Berlin,  where  it  is  much  used  for  the 
plinths  and  basement  facings  of  several  of  the  most 
important  public  buildings  ; for  instance,  the  Insti- 
tute of  Natural  Sciences,  tho  Imperial  Bank,  the 
Art  Trades’  Museum,  and  the  New  Courts  of 
Justice  at  Moabit,  where  it  is  unpolished. 

It  is  also  known  as  Belgian  marble,  because  it  can 
receive  a polish,  and  as  Belgian  limestone,  the  latter 
correctly.  It  is  not  an  artificial  stone,  as  Mr.  Stagg 
supposes  ; neither  is  it  a granite,  though  it  is  called 
by  that  name,  owing  to  its  excessive  hardness, 
large  and  variable  graio,  and  possibly  also  from  its 
colour,  which,  when  worked,  is  a deep  blue  grey. 
It  is,  in  fact,  a carboniferous  limestone  of  good 
colour,  very  hard  and  durable,  well  suited  to 
massive  monumental  or  plain  work. 

Hugh  McLachlan. 


COST  OF  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

Sip,-  Is  there  any  recent  Parliamentary  or  other 
return  giving  the  cost  of  public  elementary  schools 
in  different  parts  of  the  country  ? A few  years, — 
perhaps  three, — after  tho  Elementary  Education 
Act  was  passed,  a return  was  made  to  Parliament 
which  dealt  with  the  work  done  up  to  that  time  in 
a very  interesting  way.  In  the  annual  reports  of 
inspectors  there  are  occasional  instances  of  exces- 
sive cost,  but  neither  the  inspectors  nor  the  sta- 
tistics in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Department  give 
any  considerable  amount  of  information  applying 
to  various  places  in  a good  serviceable  form.  What 
is  wanted  is, — Number  of  school  places  at  ; 
superficial  fSet  per  child  in  school  and  class  rooms; 
cost  of  tho  buildings  and  appliances  complete, 
including  site,  for  such  a number;  ditto,  without 
fittings  and  site.  An  InQUIBEB. 


Tabary’s  Metallic  Cement.  — We  have 
received  from  Moasrs.  Dreyfus  & Co.  a specimen 
of  this  material,  'which  is  intended  as  an  artificial 
stone  impervious  to  weather.  According  to  the 
description  of  the  patentees,  “it  is  composed  of 
a stone  of  trachytite  origin,  reduced  to  powder, 
according  to  the  grain  of  the  stone  which  has 
to  be  reproduced,  and  the  molecules  are  re- 
united by  an  acid  and  softened  without  being 
decomposed.  The  cement  is  mixed  with  the 
acid  and  the  stone  re-constituted  to  its  original 
condition.  It  can  be  used  perfectly  in  any 
weather,  even  in  the  most  severe  frost.  It  is 
quite  impervious  to  all  atmospheric  attacks, 
and  can  be  made  to  match  the  colour  of  any 
stone.”  The  specimen  forwarded  to  us  seems 
of  a very  compact  texture,  and  has  a hard 
metallic  ring,  which  promises  well. 


March  15,  1884.] 
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PROVINCIAL  NEWS. 

Liverpool,  — The  Liverpool  Daily  Fei-t  says 
that  among  the  members  of  the  Cathedral  Sites 
Sub-Commifctee  a strong  opinion  erists  in  favour 
of  the  St.  John’s  Church  site.  The  interviews 
which  have  been  held  with  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee of  the  Corporation  and  the  St.  James’s 
Cemetery  trustees  with  reference  to  the  pro- 
posed acquisition  of  the  cemetery  for  the  pur- 
poses of  a site  have,  we  understand,  revealed 
insurmountable  difficulties  in  acquiring  that  site, 
and  the  trustees  of  the  cemetery  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  they  cannot  entertain  the 
proposal.  The  prevailing  opinion,  moreover, 
seems  to  be  that  a cathedral,  to  bo  of  great 
practical  utility,  should  occupy  a more  central 
position  than  either  St.  James’s  Mount  or  Ken- 
sington Fields,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  within 
easy  reach  of  the  common  centres  of  the  city, — 
the  Exchange  and  St.  George’s  Hall, — always 
bearing  in  mind  the  fact  that  a cathedral  is  a 
diocesan  and  not  merely  a city  church,  and  that 
the  convenience  of  the  whole  of  the  surrounding 
towns  and  suburbs  has  to  be  consulted. 

Bradford. — The  umpire,  Mr.  Sturge,  in  the 
recent  arbitration  as  to  the  price  to  be  paid  by 
the  Midland  Railway  Company  for  property  at 
the  bottom  of  Kirbgate,  Bradford,  baa  given 
his  decision.  The  property  consists  of  two 
shops, — a fishmonger’s  and  a chemist’s, — and 
on  behalf  of  the  owners  a claim  for  6,6081.  was 
made,  and  the  railway  company  (who  require  it 
for  the  purposes  of  the  new  station)  offered 
3,7401.  The  award  is  for  the  sum  of  4,8001. 

Leyland. — An  important  stage  has  now  been 
reached  in  the  progress  of  the  new  waterworks 
for  the  Leyland  Local  Board, — at  the  pumping- 
station,  Clanghton  Green,  near  Chorley, — in 
the  completion  of  the  heading  from  the  main 
well  to  the  borehole,  and  in  connecting  same  to 
the  borehole,  thus  enabling  the  water  to  flow 
from  the  borehole  into  the  main  well.  The 
borehole  is  14  in.  in  diameter,  and  the  water  in 
it  stands  constantly  at  20  ft.  from  the  surface, 
the  heading  from  the  main  well  to  it  being 
driven,  through  a mixed  strata  at  a depth  of 
70  ft.  below  the  surface.  It  therefore  required 
great  care  and  special  management  in  order  to 
effect  a satisfactory  connexion  with  the  bore-hole. 
The  contractor  (Mr.  Ebenezer  Timmins,  of  Run- 
corn) has  had  two  powerful  pumps  at  work  for  a 
considerable  time,  one  pump  being  fixed  down  the 
bore-hole,  and  the  other  in  the  main  well.  These 
pumps,  however,  were  found  at  a late  stage  of  the 
work  to  be  quite  inadequate  in  keeping  down  the 
water,  and  a fortnight  ago  it  was  considered 
necessary  to  bring  into  use,  in  addition,  the  two 
I new  permanent  pumps  belonging  to  the  local 
board.  There  is  every  reason  for  believing,  from 
the  severe  test  which  has  just  been  made  in 
pumping,  and  also  previously,  that  an  abundant 
yield  of  water  has  been  obtained.  Mr.  IVrennall, 
the  engineer,  went  down  to  finally  inspect  the 
connexion  after  completion.  Mr.  Joseph  Clayton, 
of  Soho  Foundry,  Preston,  is  the  contractor  for 
i the  new  pumping  machinery.  The  whole  of  the 
I works  are  now  rapidly  approaching  completion  ; 

I the  large  reservoir,  built  by  Mr.William  Crook,  of 
I Chorley,  has  been  charged  and  tested,  and  is  now 
; supplying  the  district  with  water.  The  water 
1 mains  also  have  been  tested,  the  head  of  water 
i varying  from  150  ft. to  250  ft.,  and  they  are  nearly 
10  miles  in  length,  and  not  a single  leak  has  been 
I found.  The  pipes  were  supplied  by  the  Staveley 
{Iron  Company,  and  the  contractor  for  pipe- 
■ laying  was  Mr.  Edward  Barber,  of  Preston. 

I Edinhv.rg'k. — Stevens  & Major’s  patent  low- 
([preeaure  hydraulic  multiplying  lifts,  manu- 
ifactured  by  Messrs.  Archibald  Smith  & Stevens, 
rJanuB  Works,  Queen’s-road,  Battersea,  have 
I just  been  erected  at  the  Scotch  Conservative 
iClub,  Edinburgh,  the  new  hotel  in  Prince’s- 
“Street,  Edinburgh,  and  at  the  Marquis  of  Bute’s 
•mew  mansion,  Mount  Stuart,  Rothesay,  N.B, 
iTbe  water  for  driving  the  two  first  lifts  above 
iimentioned  is  taken  direct  from  the  town  mains 
iin  the  latter  case  from  the  hills  at  the  back  of 
/he  mansion. 

Alfreton. — The  committee  for  the  Alfreton 
liistrict  of  the  Helper  Rural  Sanitary  Authority 
aas  had  before  it  a report,  prepared  by  Mr. 
iBdward  Pritchard,  C.E.,  on  the  question  as  to 
ihe  construction  of  a sewage  scheme  to  embrace 
I he  entire  neighbourhood.  Mr.  Pritchard  is  of 
opinion  that  from  8,500/.  to  9,000/.  will  cover 
•ihe  cost  of  suchivorks  as  he  proposes,  excepting 
jhe  purchase  of  land  or  the  right  of  easement. 

4 L^caster. — The  Palatine  Hall  has  been  re- 
Mipened,  after  reconstruction  from  the  designs 
jjjd  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Geo.  D.  Oliver, 


of  Carlisle.  The  builder’s  work  was  exectited 
by  Mr.  Lancaster,  the  joiner’swork  by  Mr.  Jno. 
Greene,  the  painting  by  Mr.  Meadoweroft,  the 
slating  and  plastering  by  Messrs.  Hall  & Son, 
and  the  plumber  and  glazier’s  work  by  Mr. 
Abbot,  all  of  Lancaster.  The  gasfittings  were 
supplied  by  Messrs.  Richardson,  Ellson,  & Co., 
of  Coventry  ; and  the  ironwork  by  the  Pheenix 
Foundry  Company,  Lancaster,  and  Messrs. 
Macfarlane,  of  Glasgow. 

Tiverton. — The  new  Volunteer  Drill-hall  here 
has  been  opened.  The  sito^has  a good  frontage 
on  Newport-street,  running  back  toadepthof 
190  ft.  The  plans,  prepai’ed  by  Mr.  Mitchell, 
of  Southampton,  include  a drill-hall,  armoury, 
and  dwelling-house  for  the  sergeant-instructor. 
The  tender  of  Messrs.  Manning  Deering,  of 
Tiverton,  amounting  to  1,572/.,  was  accepted 
for  the  construction  of  the  buildings.  Additions 
subsequently  made  to  the  original  designs  will 
increase  the  cost  to  2,000/.,  making  the  total 
outlay  (including  site)  about  3,000/.  The  hall 
is  80  ft.  by  50  ft.,  by  40  ft.  high  to  the  apex  of 
the  roof.  The  ceiling  is  match-boarded  and 
varnished,  and  the  large  principals  which  sup- 
poi’t  the  roof  (tied  with  iron  bars)  are  partly 
visible,  and  fixed  into  the  side  walls,  and  sup- 
ported by  Portland  stone  corbels.  The  walls 
are  of  Westleigh  stone,  pointed  externally,  and 
plastered  on  the  inside.  When  used  for  public 
meetings,  concerts,  &c.,  the  hall  will  seat  1,250 
persons. 

Cav\hridge. — The  memorial  stone  of  a Good 
Templars’  Mission  Hall  in  Victoria-street,  Cam- 
bridge, has  been  laid.  The  cost  of  the  building 
will  be  from  300/.  to  -100/.  Ic  will  be  in  the 
Gothic  style,  built  of  red  Suffolk  brick,  with  Bath 
stone  dressings,  traceried  windows,  and  opeu- 
tirabered  roof,  covered  with  slate.  Mr.  Henry 
George  Bishop,  Cambridge,  is  the  architect,  and 
Messrs.  Kerridge  and  Shaw  are  the  builders. 


CHURCH  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Wariviclc. — On  the  3rd  inst.  a meeting  of 
parishioners  and  others  was  held  in  the  vestry 
of  St.  Mary’s  Church,  Warwick,  to  receive  a 
report  from  tho  Church  Council  and  to  take 
such  steps  as  might  be  necessary  in  reference 
to  the  restoration  of  tho  edifice.  The  Vicar 
(the  Rev.  A.  C.  Irvine)  remarked  that  evidences 
of  decay  were  to  be  too  plainly  seen  in  the  out- 
ward portions  of  the  structure,  and  it  was  at 
the  request  of  the  Church  Council  that  he  com- 
municated at  length  with  tho  eminent  archi- 
tect, Mr.  Butterfield.  After  considerable  dis- 
cussion it  was  resolved  : — “ That  Mr.  Butter- 
field’s scheme,  as  modified,  excluding  altera- 
tions to  the  chancel  and  chancel  arch,  but 
including  the  alteration  of  the  seats  against 
the  north  and  south  walls,  the  repairing  and 
warming  of  the  interior,  be  adopted,  it  being 
understood  that,  with  the  exception  of  tho 
alteration  of  the  pews  in  the  south  aisles  and  the 
warming  of  the  church  the  exterior  repairs  shall 
be  first  completed.” 

St.  Helejis. — The  parish  of  St.  Helena  is  being 
provided  with  a new  church,  which  will  be 
dedicated  to  St.  Mark,  and  which  will  supply  a 
long  felt  want  in  a parish  containing  the  large 
population  of  19,000  souls.  Mr.  James  Gandy 
is  the  architect  for  the  structure,  which  will 
cost  4,980/.  and  contain  700  sittings.  Colonel 
Gamble,  J.P.,  has  presented  the  site. 

Exeter. — A handsome  memorial  pulpit  has 
just  been  erected  in  St.  Michael  and  All  Angels’ 
Church,  Exeter.  It  has  been  placed  on  the 
south  side,  immediately  west  of  the  central 
lantern,  and  is  larger  than  tho  usual  run  of 
pulpits.  Octagonal  in  plan,  it  is  made  wholly 
of  well-seasoned  English  oak  grown  in  the  New 
Forest,  and  is  in  the  Early  English  style  of 
architecture,  the  type  of  work,  indeed,  being 
similar  to  the  detail  seen  in  Salisbury 
Cathedral.  There  is  an  intersected  square 
base,  from  which  rise  twelve  columns,  con- 
nected together  by  cusped  arches.  These 
carry  the  cornice,  enriched  by  characteristic 
ball  - fiower  ornaments,  upon  which  rests 
' the  pulpit  proper.  This  is  panelled  in  its 
lower  parts,  and  bursts  into  rich  pierced  arcading 
above,  each  cant  forming  a triple  opening.  The 
comice  is  carved  and  embattled,  and  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  quiet,  unobtrusive  carved  orna- 
ment scattered  about  the  pulpit  generally. 
At  every  angle  are  panelled  buttresses,  and 
the  interior  is  approached  by  an  easy  flight 
of  four  steps,  supported  by  handsome  newels. 
This  addition  to  the  church  is  the  gift  of 
Mr.  Gibbs,  of  Tyntesfield,  near  Bristol,  and 
ia  a memorial  of  her  late  hosband,  the  muni- 


ficent founder  of  St.  Michael’s.  It  has  been 
especially  designed  by  Mr.  Arthur  W.  Blomfield, 
M.A.,  architect,  of  Montagu-square,  and  the 
work  has  been  carefully  carried  out  by  Mr. 
Harry  Hems,  of  Exeter. 

Port  St.  Mary  {Isle  of  Mart). — St.  Mary’s 
Church,  ac  Port  St.  Mary,  in  the  parish  of 
Rushen,  has  lately  been  consecrated.  The 
church,  which  seats  300  persons,  has  cost  about 
1,500/.,  and  has  been  erected  from  the  designa 
of  Messrs.  T.  D.  Barry  & Son,  architects,  Liver- 
pool, Mr.  Flaxuey  Stowell,  being  the  contractor. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

N'ewlury. — A window  to  commemorate  the 
celebrated  ” Jack  of  Newbury  ” has  been  dedi- 
cated in  St.  Nicholas  Church,  Newbury,  and  is 
to  be  known  as  the  Winchcombe  Memorial 
Window.  “Jack,”  whose  correct  name  was 
John  Smalwode,  and  whose  native  place  was 
Winchcombe,  in  Gloucestershire,  built  the  chief 
part  of  tho  church  about  temp.  Henry  VIII. 
The  window  is  by  Messrs.  Hardman  & Co.,  of 
Birmingham  and  London. 

Old  Cumnock  {Galloway). — The  two  figures 
which  the  Marquess  of  Bute  some  time  since 
commissioned  Mr.  N.  Westlake  to  paint,  have 
been  completed  and  fixed.  One  represents  the 
Madonna  and  Child,  the  other  St.  John.  The 
Madonna  is  standing,  holding  above  her  the 
Infant  Saviour.  St.  John  is  represented  as 
described  by  Saint  Gertrude,  officiating  as 
deacon  in  the  heavenly  Mass. 


BUILDING  PATENT  RECORD.* 

APPLICATIONS  FOB  LKTTSBS  PATINT. 

Feh.  29.-4,124,  J.  Hartill,  Dudley,  Drying  Walla. 
— 4,128,  C.  Hill,  Heywood,  and  G.  H.  Wilkes,  West 
Bromwich,  Gulley  - trap. — 4,147,  J.  J.  Day  and 
T.  J.  Day,  London,  Flushing  Water-closets,  <tc. — 
4,164,  H.  Tosh,  Glasgow,  and  S.  Preston,  Barrhead^ 
Window-sashes,  itc. 

JJavcA  1.-4,176,  W.  R.  Cornell,  Grays,  Concrote 
for  Building,&c. — 4,203,  T.  G.  Doming,  Manchester, 
Chimney-cowls. — 4,218,  T.  Smith  and  J.  Drewitt, 
London,  Fastenings  for  Window-sashes,  &e. — 4,231, 
H.  N.  CrelUn,  Richmond,  Fittings  for  Water-closeS 
Doors,  &c. 

March  3. — 4,247,  E.  Potts,  Oldham,  Fireproof 
Construction. — 4,^7,  E.  G.  Wright,  Portsmouth, 
Prevention  of  Smoky  Chimneys.— 4.277,  J.  Smith, 
Leeds,  Fire-grates  or  Stoves. — 4,278,  W.  Telfer, 
Kinning  Park,  Cooking  - ranges. — 4,286,  F.  J, 
Candy,  Fen  Ditton,  Lavatories  and  Closets. 

March  4. — 4,305,  A.  Emanuel,  London,  Water- 
closet. — 4,320,  J.  Whiteley,  Salford,  Mats,  Treads 
of  Staircases,  &c.  — 4,347,  G.  Felling,  London, 
Window-sa.'ibes.— 4,354.  W.  Watson,  London,  Sash- 
fasteners.— 4,360,  J.  D.  Mackenzieand  W.Atchinson, 
London,  Glazing  Roofs,  kc. — 4,374,  E.  Edwards, 
London,  Metal  Roofs.  Com.  by  A.  A.  J.  Menant 
and  P.  H.  J.  Menant,  Paris. 

March  5. — 4,403,  T.  Welton,  London,  Deodorising 
Fcecal  Matters,  ko.,  in  Water-closets,  J&c. — 4,405j 
G.  C.  Warden,  Tynemouth,  and  J.  Ferguson,  Edin- 
burgh, Sash-bars  and  Astragals. — 4,418,  T.  Penn, 
London,  Preventing  Waste  of  Water, 

March  6. — 4,438,  J.  Miller,  Glasgow,  Ventilatii^ 
Syphon  - traps  for  Drains,  &c. — 4,441,  W.  G.  do  K 
Garland,  En.st  Molesey,  Fences. 

SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED.+ 

March  i. — 105,  J.  Robson,  London,  Weathering 
Parapet  Walls,  ic. — 1,807,  J.  Partridge,  London,. 
Window-blind  Fittings. 

March  7.-2,446,  J.  Badger,  New  York,  U.S.A., 
Window  Ventilators. — 2,496,  R.  Crosthwaite,  Lon- 
don, Fire-grates  or  Stoves. — 2,601,  H.  0.  A.  E. 
Gruenbaum,  London,  Ventilation  and  Puriftoatioa- 
of  Vitiated  Air  in  Dwellings,  &c. 

NOTIOK3  TO  PROCEED 
Ilaoe  been  given  oh  the  Datei  Jint  named. 

March  4. — 5,167,  E.  E.  Allen,  London,  Construc- 
tion of  Portable  Buildings  {Oct  31,  ’83). --5, 211^ 
G.  W.  von  Nawrocki,  Beilin,  Floors,  Thresholds, 
Stops,  &c.  Com.  by  F.  Arnecke  & Co.,  Blanken- 
biirg,  Gorraany.  (Nov.  2,  ’83).— 5,385,  W.  Walker, 
Birkenhead,  Exhaust  Ventilators  (Nov.  15,  ’83). 
ABRIOaMBNTB  OF  SPECIFICATIONS 
PublUhed  during  the  treek  ending  March  8, 1684. 

2,303,  S.  C.  Overton,  London,  Producing  Mural, 
Ceiling,  and  other  Architectural  Docoratiuna  (May  7, 
’83,  price  4d.). 

A compoeition  is  made  of  paper  or  wood  pnlp,  sebeBtor 
powder,  and  selenitic  cement,  which  is  pressed  into  the- 
shape  required, 

3,344,  A.  J.  BoultjLondon,  Ventilating  Casements. 
Com.  by  MM.  Bouquet  k Bulle,  Besancon,  France- 
(July  5,  ’83,  2d.). 

These  caecmeiits  have  rows  of  movable  flaps  or  strips  of 
glass.  (Pro.  Pro.) 


• Compiled  by  Hart  & Co.,  Patent  Agents,  186,  Fleet- 
street. 

t Open  to  public  inspection  for  two  months  from  the 
dates  named. 
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3,366,  W.  R.  Lake,  London,  Door-locks.  Com. 

E.  A.  Cfaameroy,  Paris  {July  6,  '83,  2d.L 

This  relaces  to  mipplying  cheap  common  locks,  with 
movaljle  wards  to  reuder  them  more  secure.  (Pro.  Pro.) 

3,469,  11.  J.  Haddan,  London,  Cord-fastener  for 
Winduw-blinds,  &c.  Com.  by  D.  W.  Ernstiug, 
Bremen  (July  13,  '83,  4d.). 

The  cord  is  passed  between  two  levers  pivoted  ou  a 
bracket,  and  when  this  cord  is  pulled  sideways  these  levers 
grip  the  cord. 

3,488,  J.  Fairbaim,  Edinburgh,  Water-closets 
{July  16,  '83,  6d,). 

The  basin  of  the  closet  has  a syphon. trap  or  water- 
seal,  and  another  is  fitted  to  the  discharge  pipe  below; 
but  air-pipes  are  fitted  to  each  trap  to  prevent  svphonic 
action.  The  discharge-pipe  from  the  cistern  is  also 
trapped. 

3,512,  E.  Gilbert  and  A.  E.  Gilbert,  Dundee, 
Water-closets  (July  17,  ’83,  6d.). 

The  basin  may  be  made  in  any  manner,  but  the  seat, 
which  is  quite  separate  therefrom,  is  made  in  the  form  of 
a horseshoe  and  is  hinged  to  the  wil,  &o.,  at  the  back. 

3,555,  C.  J.  Mar.«on,  London,  Slabs  for  Building 
or  Decorative  Purposes  (July  19,  '83,  2d.). 

These  are  made  of  plaster,  Portland  cement,  siliceous 
sand,  and  borax,  which,  when  mixed  together,  are  moulded 
into  tt-eshape  required.  (Pro.  Pro.) 

3,614,  J.  Heinem-'inn,  Hanover,  Artificial  Marble. 
Com.  by  H.  Rollic,  Hanover  (July  23,  ’83,  4d.). 

This  is  made  of  gypsum,  which  is  first  heated  and  then 
treated  with  solutions  of  cliloride  of  calcium  and  sulphate 
of  magnesia. 


MEETINGS. 

Saxoedat,  Maech  15. 

Jioyal  Inititiition. — Captain  Abney,  R.E.,  F.R.S.,  on 
“Photographic  Action  Con.-idered  as  the  Work  of  Eudia- 
tion."  (III.)  3p,m. 


iuo>i)AT,  Maech  17. 

Sociefg  ofArtg  — Professor  W.  Chandler  Roberts,  F.R  S. 
on  “The  Alloys  used  for  Coinage.”  (Cantor  Lecture) 
3 p.m. 

Tcbsdat,  Maech  IS. 


Tntiiiution  of  Civil  Engineers. — Mr.  James  ArLoiigridge, 
M.Iiist.C.E.,  on  “ V\  ire-gun  Construction.”  8 p.m. 

_St.  Eaul's  Ecdesioloffical  Society. — Mr.  W.  de  Gray 
Birch  on  “ Seals,  with  reference  to  those  of  some  Bishops 
•of  London,”  7.30  p.m. 

Society  of  Arts  (Foreign  and  Colonial  /Section). -Mr.  B. 
Francis  Cobb  ou  “ Borneo.”  8 p.m. 


Wedhesday,  Maech  19. 

PnVieA  Archipologicol  Association.— Hr.  Thos.  Morgan 
F.S.A,,  00  “Tie  Evidences  and  Ttieoriej  relative  to 
Ctevar  8 Landing-place.”  8 p.m. 

Poyof  Meteorological  Society.— Hr.  Robe  t H.  Scott, 
k .R.&.,  on  " The  History  of  Thermometers.”  7 p.m. 


lUL'BSDAT,  JUABCn  i 


■Society  0/ The  Rev  Canon  Pownal' 
F.S.A.,oe  a Reliquary  or  Limoges  Enamel  (thirteent 
century).  (2)  Mr.  A.  J. Evans,  P.S.A,.  on  “Researehe 
^^jllyricum;  Socepi  and  the  Birthplace  of  Justinian. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  (Special  Meetbig).—}.!} 
A.  C- Kirk,  M.Ins'.C.E.,  on  “Compressed  Air  and  oihe 
Refrigerating  Machinery.”  8 p.m. 

Society  0/  Engi»eers.~llt.  J.  'w.  Wilson,  ion.,  o 
‘Open  Pier  Construction.”  7.30j).m. 

Eoyal  Institution.— i’roieaaor  Tyndall  on  “The  Oldt 
Electricity:  its  Phenomena  and  Investigators”  (IV 
3 p.m.  ■ ' 

Fbidat,  Maech  21. 

Eoyal  Iiistitulion.—MT.  Walter  Besant  on  “The  Art  < 
Fiction.”  9p,m. 

Satuhdat,  Maech  22. 

Architectural  Associution.-Xieit  to  the  Scottish  Natioui 
Church,  Pont-stroet,  Belgravia.  3 p.m. 


Itlisrellama. 

General  Engineering  Construction.— 
The  fourth  of  a course  of  lectures  on  “ General 
Engineering  Construction,”  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Wilson, 
Principal  of  the  Crystal  Palace  School  of  Prac- 
tical Engineering,  was  delivered  on  the  evening 
of  March  6th,  in  the  reading-room  of  the  Society 
of  Engineers,  Victoria-street,  Westminster,  Mr. 
Charles  Horsley,  past-president,  in  the  chair. 
The  lecturer  commenced  by  considering  the 
nature  and  position  of  prime  movers,  of  travel- 
lers and  lifting  gear,  shafting  «nd  couplings,  &c. 
He  then  spoke  of  the  different  processes  of 
setting  out  work,  and  the  various  appliances 
connected  therewith,  and  went  on  to  describe 
the  different  binds  of  machine  tools,  lathes,  <ic., 
showing  how  they  have  been  improved  in  con- 
struction from  time  to  time.  After  that,  he 
directed  the  attention  of  bis  audience  to  the 
general  process  of  preparing  wrought-ironwork, 
and  to  the  different  forms  of  apparatus  in  use 
for  that  purpose,  including  the  various  kinds  of 
hammers  and  the  arrangement  of  forges.  The 
lecturer  concluded  with  a special  reference  to 
some  of  the  large  work  carried  out  in  forges  in 
the  present  day.  The  lecture  was  illustrated  by 
numerous  models  and  diagrams. 

G<  ecian  A>t  and  the  Olympian  Games. — 
On  this  subject  Mr.  W.  Cave  Thomas  is  to  read 
a paper  before  the  Cymmrodorion  Society  next 
week. 


Finchley  Sewerage. — The  Finchley  Local 
Board,  being  impressed  with  the  necessity  of 
sewering  their  district,  the  ditches  and  streams 
of  which  are  now  polluted  by  sewage,  in  April, 
1S83,  instructed  their  engineer  and  surveyor, 
Mr.  George  W.  Brumell,  C.E.,  to  pi'epare  a 
sewerage  scheme  for  their  district,  the  sewage 
to  be  disposed  of  by  filtration  on  twenty-eight 
acres  of  land  at  Colney  Hatch.  The  scheme 
prepared  is  estimated  to  cost  4C,OOOL,  exclusive 
of  land.  The  Finchley  Board,  having  considered 
this  scheme,  and  adopted  it,  petitioned  the 
Local  Government  Board  for  a provisional  order 
to  take  lands  by  compulsory  powers  for  the 
erection  of  pumping  stations,  and  also  for  per- 
mission to  borrow  14,5001.  to  purchase  land  by 
agreement.  Mr.  S.  J.  Smith,  Local  Government 
Inspector  has  been  bolding  an  inquiry  (which  has 
already  extended  over  four  days)  into  the  merits 
<if  the  undertaking.  Evidence  upon  the  scheme 
has  been  given  by  Mr.  Brumell.  Mr.  II.  Law, 
C.E.  (who  had  been  consulted  by  the  Finchley 
Board)  gave  evidence  in  support  of  the  applica- 
tion, and  said  that  the  fears  of  the  opposition  as 
to  any  nuisance  being  caused  by  the  pumping- 
station  adjoining  Hendon  were  groundless  and 
purely  sentimental.  He  had  had  his  office  in  a 
large  pumping  station  at  Pernambuco,  Brazil, 
and  there  was  no  smell,  no  noise,  and  no  nuisance 
whatever ; he  also  described  the  "Western  Pump- 
ing Station  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
at  Pimlico,  and  stated  that  the  general  impres- 
sion in  the  neighbourhood  is  that  it  is  a pumpiug- 
station  for  waterworks  (!).  No  complaints  had 
ever  been  received.  With  proper  management 
there  need  not  be  the  slightest  apprehension  of 
any  nuisance  at  the  proposed  pumping-station 
adjoining  Hendon,  especially  as  gas  engines  were 
to  be  used.  The  inquiry  was  ultimately  ad- 
journed to  the  18tb  inst.  when  the  Hendon  Local 
Board  and  some  Hendon  ratepayers  intend  by 
counsel  to  open  the  case  of  the  opposition. 

Tlie  Ruthveu  Collection  of  Greek  Anti- 
quities, Edinburgh. — The  National  Museum 
of  Antiquities  in  the  Royal  Institution,  Edin- 
burgh, has  lately  received  as  a gift  from  Lady 
Ruthven  an  extensive  and  valuable  collection  of 
Greek  antiquities  which  has  long  been  preserved 
at  Winton  Castle.  The  collection  consists  chiefly 
of  Greek  vases,  terra-cottas,  lamps,  bronzes, 
and  coins.  The  bronzes  include  a number  of 
mirrors  of  early  Greek  type,  and  a considerable 
variety  of  small  statuettes  and  figures  of 
animals  from  Greece  and  Italy,  with  portions  of 
several  specimens  of  largo  sepulchral  vases  of 
bronze  of  archaic  character.  The  terra-cottas 
are,  for  the  most  part,  archaic  in  type,  including 
a number  of  painted  figures  of  horses  and  other 
animals,  presenting  a suggestive  resemblance  to 
some  of  those  recovered  from  the  excavations  at 
Myceum  and  the  ruins  in  the  Troad  by  Dr. 
Schliemann.  The  vases,  which  form  the  largest 
portion  of  the  collection,  are  about  500  in 
number,  some  being  of  large  size,  and  many  of 
great  beauty  and  rarity.  This  typical  series  of 
painted  vases  is  described  by  the  Scotsman  as 
being  second  in  importance  and  interest  only 
to  that  of  the  British  Museum  itself. 

Royal  Commission  on  the  Hoirsing  of 
the  Working  Classes. — The  Royal  Commis- 
sion on  the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes 
held  their  first  meeting  for  the  examination  of 
witnesses  on  Tuesday  at  8,  Richmond-terrace, 
Whitehall.  Present; — Sir  Charles  Dilke,  M.P. 
(chairman),  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Cardinal 
Manning,  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  Lord 
Brownlow,  Lord  Carrington,  Mr.  Goschen,  M.P., 
Sir  R.  A.  Cross,  M.P.,  the  Bishop  of  Bedford, 
the  Hon.  E.  L.  Stanley,  M.P.,  Mr.  Torrens, 
M.P.,  Mr.  Broadhuret,  M.P.,  Mr.  Collings,  M.P., 
Mr.  Godwin,  F.R.S.,  Sir.  S.  Morley,  M.P.,  and 
Mr.  J.  E.  C.  Bodley,  secretary.  It  was  re- 
solved, after  some  discussion,  to  hold  the  sit- 
tings in  private.  Evidence  was  given  by  Lord 
Shaftesbury  and  Mr.  Hugh  Owen,  permanent 
secretary  to  the  Local  Government  Board,  and 
after  a sitting  of  several  hours  the  Commission 
adjourned  until  Friday. 

The  Farkes  Museum. — Among  the  mem- 
bers elected  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Council 
of  the  Parkes  Museum  were  Sir  William  Bow- 
man, hart.,  F.R.S.  5 the  Hon.  Sir  John  Rose, 
bart.,  G.C.M.G. ; Sir  Henry  B.  Loch,  K.C.B. ; 
Sir  Frederick  Abel,  C.B. ; Mr.  J.  Bonham  Carter, 
Surgeon-GeneralJames  Mouat,  V.C.,  C.B. ; Pro- 
fessor H.  E.  Armstrong,  F.R.S.  ; Major  H.  B. 
Hamilton;  Dr.  S.  0.  Habershon ; Mr.  W.  Emer- 
son, F.R.I.B.A. ; Mr.  J.  Cooper  Forster,  F.R.C.S.j 
Stephen  Salter,  F.R.I.B.A.;  Dr.  John  Wil- 
liams; Mr.  Morrant  Baker,  F.R.C.S. ; Mr. 
Thomas  Bryant,  F.R.C.S. 
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Building  Land  in  WRitecross-street 
and  Shoreditch. — Messrs.  Walker  A Runtz 
recently  submitted  for  sale  at  the  Auction  Mart, 
a number  of  extensive  freehold  building  sites  in 
the  localities  of  Whitecross-street  and  Shore- 
ditch. The  sale  took  place  by  direction  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  the  particulars 
stating  that  the  lands  comprised  in  the  several 
lots  had  been  acquired  by  the  Board  under  the 
powers  conferred  upon  them  by  the  Artisans’ 
and  Labourers’  Dwellings  Improvement  Acts, 
but  that  the  lots  now  submitted  were  those 
portions  acquired  by  the  Board  which  were  not, 
under  the  terms  of  the  Acta,  required  to  be  laid 
into  any  street,  or  devoted  to  the  erection  of 
dwellings  for  the  working  classes.  The  property 
first  submitted  consisted  of  the  sites  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Whitecross-street,  containing 
nine  lots.  A plot  at  the  corner  of  Bunhill-row 
and  Dufferin-street,  containing  2,213  square  feet, 
was  sold  for  3,320?.  The  next  lot  offered, 
situated  near  Bunhill-row,  contained  an  area 
of  7,523  ft.,  having  a frontage  to  Dufferin-street 
of  95  ft.,  to  Errol-street  of  66  ft.,  with  an 
average  depth  of  about  75  ft.  For  this  lot 
there  was  close  and  spu-ited  competition,  the 
first  offer  being  4,000?.,  the  subsequent  biddings 
quickly  bringing  the  property  up  to  8,000?.,  at 
which  it  was  withdrawn.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  one  small  lot,  the  remaining  lots 
were  all  sold,  after  an  animated  competition 
for  each,  the  total  proceeds  of  the  several  lots 
sold  amounting  to  22,790?.  The  Shoreditch 
property,  consisting  of  five  lots,  was  next  offered, 
and  all  readily  sold  at  the  following  prices  : — 
High-street,  afreehold  building  site,  area  3, OOOft., 
3,510?.;  another  site,  area,  1,848  fL,  2,440?.;  an 
adjoining  site,  area  1,507  ft.,  1,750?.;  another 
adjoining  site,  area  6,627  ft.,  4,560?. ; and  a site 
in  Great  Eastern-street,  area  5,693  ft.,  6,200?. ; 
total  for  the  five  sites  18,460?.  Thus  the 
aggregate  proceeds  of  the  day’s  sale  amounted 
to  41,250?. 

The  Recreation  and  Health  Society, 
Brighton. — The  first  annual  report  of  this 
society,  adopted  at  the  meeting  held  the  other  day, 
puts  ou  record  a groat  deal  of  useful  work  in  the 
way  of  “uniting  and  organising  voluntary  efforl0 
for  the  improvement  of  the  moral  and  physical 
condition  of  the  people.”  The  sanitary  sub* 
committee  seem  to  have  given  a great  deal  of 
time  and  attention  to  the  condition  of  many  of 
the  poorer  districts  of  the  town,  and  have  per- 
sonally inspected,  and  reported  upon  some  of 
them  to  the  town  council.  The  committee 
believe  that  by  thus  co-operating  with  the  sani- 
tary authorities,  good  has  been  done,  and  the 
hands  of  the  town  ofiicials  have  been  strength- 
ened in  bringiug  pressure  to  bear  upon  negli- 
gent owners  of  property.  A special  series  of 
questions  for  the  use  of  district  visitors  has 
been  prepared,  by  which  they  should  be  able  to 
ascertain  the  existence  of  any  serious  sanitary 
defect  in  houses  they  visit;  these  are  in  process 
of  circulation.  Tiie  work  done  by  the  decora*- 
tion  sub-committee  has  been  of  an  unpreten- 
tious character.  For  the  sake  of  colour,  the 
walls  of  the  St.  Mary’s  schoolroom  in  Mount- 
sti'eet,  in  the  poor  neighbourhood  of  Edward- 
street,  have  been  brightened  by  a border  above 
the  wooden  dado,  formed  by  the  coloured  plates- 
from  several  of  Randolph  Caldecott’s  picture- 
books,  mounted  upon  artist’s  cloth,  and  with 
an  ornamental  border  painted  round  each  set. 
A number  of  coloured  prints  and  good  steel 
engravings,  kindly  given  to  the  society  by  Mr. 
G.  W.  Ryde,  have  been  distributed. 

Kui  ghton  Workhouse,  Radnorshire. — The 
Guardians  having  advertised  in  the  Builder  for 
designs  for  a new  stone-built  workhouse  for  120 
inmates,  received  nine  designs  in  answer  to  it. 
They  met  on  the  28Lh  ulb.,  and  selected  the 
plans  of  Messrs.  Jones  & Parke,  Newtown, 
Montgomeryshire,  and  commissioned  them  to 
carry  out  the  work.  The  second  premium  of 
10?.  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Blessley»fc  Aspinal, 
Cardiff.  The  conditions  stipulated  that  two 
blocks  of  the  old  workhouse  should  be  worked 
in  with  the  new.  The  site  is  a narrow  strip 
running  north  and  south,  and  falls  about  36  ft. 
from  south  to  north,  so  that  it  is  rather  an 
awkward  site  to  deal  with.  The  adopted  plan, 
resembles  the  letter  H,  with  the  men  and 
women  on  the  sides,  the  administrative  offices, 
in  the  centre,  the  dining-room  projecting  from 
the  centre  at  the  back,  with  the  kitchen  and 
other  offices  running  across  at  the  end  of  the 
dining-room.  Taking  advantage  of  the  fall  in 
the  ground,  tramp  wards  can  be  formed  under 
the  centre  and  wings  if  desired.  The  coat  will 
be  about  5,000?. 
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New  Reservoir  at  Stroud.  — The  new 
reservoir  at  Stroud  has  been  comjdetcd.  The 
Board  have  constructed  the  reservoir  with  their 
own  workmen,  without  the  aid  of  a contractor. 
The  site  of  the  reservoir  was  an  old  quarry,  and 
the  labour  of  forming  and  clearing  the  floor  to 
the  required  level  was  a work  of  considerable 
difficulty,  the  total  quantity  of  rock  and  ddhris 
requiring  to  be  moved  being  about  1-1-,000  tons. 
The  side  walls  and  floor  of  the  reservoir  have 
been  constructed  entirely  of  concrete,  and  the 
roof,  which  consists  of  brick  and  concrete 
arches  carried  on  iron  girders,  is  supported  by 
seventy-three  brick  pillars.  The  whole  of  the 
floor  and  side  walls  have  been  finished  with 
cement  rendering  in.  in  thickness.  The 
capacity  of  the  reservoir  is  about  2,100,000 
gallons,  and  the  cost  amounts  to  11.  15b. 
per  1,000  gallons,  the  area  being  about 
half  an  acre.  The  materials  used  in  the 
construction  of  the  reservoir  have  been 
supplied  by  the  following  manufacturers  and 
tradesmen : — Cement : Mr.  T.  P.  Powell,  Ware- 
ham,  Isle  of  Purbeck,  and  Messrs.  Gibbs  & Co., 
Greys,  Essex.  Lias  lime  : Messrs.  J.  Davies  & 
Co.,  Aberthaw  Lime  Works,  LHswerry;  Messrs. 
Greaves,  Bull,  & Lakin,  Stockton,  Warwick; 
Mr.  P.  Bromwich,  Keysham.  Bricks:  Messrs. 
H.  A A.  Pearce,  Dudbridge;  Mr.  W.  W.  H. 
Harper,  Stroud ; Mr.  Wood,  Stroud ; Messrs. 
Butt  A Son,  Stroud.  Constructional  iron- 
work : Messrs.  Eo*neon,  Drew,  & Co.,  London; 
Messrs.  Chew  & Sons,  Stroud;  Messrs.  M.  T. 
Shaw  & Co.,  London  ; Messrs.  Hill  & Sons, 
Stroud;  Mr.  F.  G.  Gill,  Stroud.  Talves  and 
fittings  : Messrs.  J.  Stone  & Co.,  Deptford. 
Iron  pipes : Messrs.  J.  & S.  Eoberts,  Swan 
Village.  The  cement  plastering  has  been  done 
by  Mr.  H.  Beavis,  Stroud.  The  work  has  been 
executed  from  the  plans  and  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Mr.  Lofthouse,  C.E.,  the  Town 
Surveyor  and  Water  Engineer. 

Shepton  Mallet. — At  a meeting  of  the 
Local  Board  of  Health,  on  Wednesday,  the  5th 
“ the  Medical  Officer  stated  that  up  to  the 
previous  day  the  company’s  water  had  been  in 
a drinkable  condition,  but  on  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday  he  found  the  water  to  be  in  turbid 
condition.  He  had  not  tested  the  water,  but  he 
believed  it  to  be  pure,  except  when  con- 
taminated by  surface  water.  Mr.  Hickes 
thought  that  the  Board  should  have  the  wafer 
analysed.  The  Chairman  : It  is  suggested  that 
a commnnication  should  go  to  the  water  com- 
pany, asking  them  to  do  so.  Mr.  Hickes : I 
like  that.  That’s  letting  the  company  he  their 
own  judges.  Mr.  Allen  : How  can  that  be  ? We 
should  not  make  the  water  ourselves.  Mr. 
Norton  said  there  were  some  pipes  broken,  and 
in  consequence  of  the  heavy  rains  it  had  been 
I impossible  to  complete  the  work.  Some  time 
ago  a complaint  was  made  by  Mr.  Herring,  and 
upon  the  water  being  analysed  it  was  found 
to  be  pure,  with  the  exception  of  the  dis- 
colouring matter  which  got  into  the  water  in 
consequence  of  some  pipes  being  broken.  The 
Chairman : The  question  is,  whether  the  dis- 
colouring matter  contains  anything  injurious  to 
health.  Mr.  Luff  moved  that  the  Clerk  should 
write  to  the  water  company,  asking  them  to 
have  the  water  tested  by  the  public  analyist.” 

; It  appears  that  the  engineer  under  whom  the 

!work  alluded  to  was  carried  out  has  accepted 
little  more  than  one-fourth  of  his  original 
jeharges,  in  full  settlement:  so  we  hope  that, 
as  war  correspondents  say,  “ tranquility  is 
irestored.” 

\ British.  Archseological  Association. — 

I The  seventh  meeting  of  the  session  was  held  on 
|the  Sthinst.,  the  chair  being  occupied  by  Mr. 
iThomas  Morgan,  F.S.A.  Mr.  Eoach  Smith, 
'F.S.A.,  reported  the  discovery  of  a Saxon  ceme- 
Hery  in  Hartford  parish,  not  far  from  the  new 
’(building  of  the  Asyhims  Board.  One  inter- 
rraent  has  been  met  with,  supposed  to  be  that 
lof  a warrior,  since  the  iron  umbo  of  a shield 
land  a javelin  head  were  found.  Mr.  Loftus 
(Brock,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  a funeral  chaplet  of 
^very  thin  gold,  found  in  the  grave  of  a Greek 
/lady  in  the  Troad,  similar  but  later  in  date  to 
Bthose  discovered  by  Dr.  Schliemann.  Mr.  Mac 
(Intyre  North  described  several  articles  of  Celtic 
art  figured  in  bis  recent  work,  and  the  chair- 
Oman  referred  to  some  recent  discoveries  on  the 
isite  of  the  Colossus  of  Kbodes,  and  stated  that 
UBome  of  the  massive  foundations  are  still 
4extant.  A paper  was  then  read  by  Mr.  W.  de 
(.Gray  Birch,  F.S.A., in  the  absence  of  its  author, 

. Mr.  H.  Syer  Cuming,  F.S.A.  Scot.,  on  “ Finger- 
nail Lore.”  Th®  paper  was  illustrated  by  i 
cr3xtracts  from  a large  number  of  old  authors.  j 


The  New  Assize  Courts  in  Shrewsbury. 

The  Shropshire  Winter  Assizes  were  held  Iasi 
month  in  the  new  Assize  Courts  at  Shrews- 
bury, recently  completed,  at  a cost  of  about 
25,000?.,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Thomas  M. 
Lockwood,  architect,  Chester.  Baron  Hud- 
dleston, in  the  course  of  his  charge  to  the 
Grand  Jury,  made  a long  and  complimentary 
reference  to  the  new  courts,  saying  he  thought 
they  might  fairly  challenge  all  the  other 
counties  in  England  to  produce  more  commo- 
dious or  more  convenient  courts  than  those  in 
which  they  were  then  sitting.  A great  deal  of 
the  public  mind  had  been  occupied  with  the 
subject  of  courts  of  justice,  and  suggestions  of 
various  kinds  had  been  made,  directed,  he 
thought,  in  reference  to  the  arrangements  of 
new  courts.  There  were  two  things  in  the 
arrangement  of  a court  that  ought  to  receive 
due  attention,  one  being  that  of  proper  accom- 
modation for  the  jury,  and  the  other  proper 
accommodation  for  the  witnesses,  which  matters 
had  hitherto  been  too  much  neglected. 

Electrical  Edgineering. — The  final  lec- 
ture of  this  series  was  delivered  by  Mr.  John 
C.  Fell,  in  the  reading-rooms  of  the  Society  of 
Engineers,  Westminster  Chambers,  on  Monday 
evening,  March  10th,  Mr.  Arthur  Eigg,  presi- 
dent, in  the  chair.  The  lecturer  concluded  this 
series  by  an  explanation  of  the  nature  and 
action  of  secondary  batteries.  He  pointed  out 
their  most  valuable  functions  for  the  regu- 
lation and  storage  of  tho  electrical  current  in 
any  case  of  electric-light  installation,  the  steady 
supply  of  a uniform  current  being  thereby  in- 
sured, and  the  danger  of  sadden  darkness  from 
the  stoppage  of  the  generator  thereby  obviated. 
Mr.  Fell  concluded  with  an  account  of  some 
novel  results  in  thermo-electricity. 

The  Royal  Commissicn  on  Dwellings. 
It  will  not  fail  to  be  noted  as  a significant 
fact  that  no  medical  man  has  been  placed  on 
the  Eoyal  Commission  appointed  to  investigate 
the  condition  of  the  dwellings  of  the  poor.  Mr. . 
George  Godwin,  the  architect,  represents  the 
building  profession ; but  it  has  not  been  deemed 
necessary  that  the  profession  of  medicine,  or 
health  - preservation,  should  be  represented, 
although  tbo  prevention  of  disease  is  one  of  the 
crying  needs  of  tho  evil  to  bo  investigated. — 
Lancet. 


TENDERS. 

For  enlargement  of  school  at  Webb-street,  Sonthwark, 
for  the  School  Board  for  London.  Mr.  E.  R.  Robson, 
architect : — 


Faulkner 

Wood  

. £4,313 
. 4,193 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Hart  

. 4,072 

0 

0 

Staines 

. 3,996 

0 

0 

Johnson  

. 3,826 

0 

0 

Tongue  

3,803 

0 

0 

Patman  A Fotheringham  

. 3,789 

0 

0 

Kirk  A Randall 

. 3,760 

0 

0 

Srass  

. 3.735 

0 

0 

Bangs  

. 3,730 

0 

0 

Turtle 

. 3,726 

0 

0 

Niblett  

. 3,718 

0 

0 

Smith  

. 3,707 

0 

0 

Shurmnr  

. 3,694 

0 

0 

Jerrard  

. 3,690 

0 

0 

Holloway  

. 3,677 

0 

0 

Atherton  A Latta 

. 3,650 

0 

0 

Scrivener  

. 3,644 

0 

0 

Lathcy  Bros 

. 3,634 

0 

0 

Grover 

, 3,626 

0 

0 

Jackson  

. 3.620 

0 

0 

Downs 

. 3,620 

0 

0 

Shepherd  

, 3,695 

0 

0 

Wall  Bros 

. 3,687 

0 

0 

Stimpson  

. 3,480 

0 

0 

Howell  A Son  

. 3,462 

0 

0 

For  sewering,  levelling,  kerbing,  metalling,  constructing 
manholes  and  Tampbolea,  and  making  a road  on  an  estate 
at  Walthamstow,  Essex,  for  Mr.  Charles  Raikes.  Mr. 
Francis  W.  Searlo,  surreyor,  Tottenham  : — 

P.G.  Pound  £1,395  0 0 

C.  Killingback  1,320  0 0 

C.  Taylor  1,190  0 0 

J.  F.  B'oomfield  1,122  0 0 

H.  Potter  1,019  0 0 

W.  Porter  993  0 0 


For  six  cottages  for  Mr,  Appleton,  Solsbnry,  Essex. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Goody,  architect 

Cockett  

Ruclrum 

Dapont  

Bowls  

Harden  

Dobson  

Chambers  

Oldridgo,  Colchester  (accepted), 


For  the  erection  of  residence,  Addison- gardens,  Kensing- 
ton,  W.,  for  Mr.  Tros.  H.  EUis.  Mr.  Thos.  8.  Stephens, 
architect  (Messrs.  Graham  & Co.,  67,  Strand,  W.C.) : — 
Building.  Decoration. 

Ellis  & Turner  (accepted)..  £1,100  0 ...£160  0 


£897  0 0 
889  0 0 
878  0 0 
865  0 0 
841  0 0 
792  0 0 
769  0 0 


For  a new  aisle  and  other  extensions  to  St.  Botolph’e 
Church,  Lincoln.  Mr.  Wm.  Watkins,  architect. 
Quantities  supplied ; — 

Hampshire  £654  0 0 

Martin  & Sims  636  0 0 

Footet 589  10  0 

Baines 661  0 0 

CrosbyA  Sons  (acceptedeonditionally)  5-49  0 0 

Accepted  for  proposed  billiard-room  at  The  Limes, 
Newbury,  Berkshire,  for  Mr.  J.  Cockburn  Pinniger.  Mr. 
James  H.  Money,  architect.  The  Broadway,  Newbury 
Quantities  supplied  by  Messrs.  Curtis  & Sons 

Adey  (general  work)  £446  0 0 

Pound  (mason)  ns  q 0 

Bryer  & Co.  (plumbing,  painting,  &c.)  75  0 0 

For  alterations  and  additions  to  the  Croft  Lytton- 
grove,  Putney  Hill,  Surrev,  for  the  Hon.  Baron  C.  E. 
Pollock.  Messrs.  Lee  Bros.  & Pain,  architects,  8, 
Adelphi-terrace.  Quantities  supplied : — 

H.  Bishop  £1,296  0 0 

8.  W.  Anes  (accepted)  1,252  0 0 

For  constructing  roads  and  sewers  upon  the  estate  of 
Mr.  R.  J.  Pettiward,  at  Putney.  Messrs.  Lee  Bros  & 
Pain,  surveyors.  Quantities  supplied: — 

S,  W.  Aries  £6,832  0 0 

J-Neal 6.656  0 0 

F.  Blackmore 6,485  0 0 

R.Aviss&Co.  (accepted) 6, -441  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  detached  dwelling-house  and  stabling 
v six  horses  at  West  Ham,  for  Mr.  Wm.  Laver 

House.  Stables, 

Cheffins  ..  £670!  £213 

Hoskmg  639  143 

Brown  & Roberts 326!  148 


for 


For  the  erection  of  vicarage  and  stables  at  Felinfoel, 
near  Llanelly.  Mr.  J.  Buckley  Wilson,  architect,  16, 
Castle-street,  Swansea.  No  quantities  supplied 

J.  Davies,  Llanelly  £2,200  0 0 

Bassett,  Davies,  & Hopkins,  Llaneily  2,102  0 0 

D.  Peregrine,  Felinfoel  2,100  13  0 

Brown,  Thomas,  & Johns,  Llanelly  2,099  0 0 

Thomas,  Watkins,  & Jenkins, 

Swansea 2,000  0 0 

G.  Mercer,  Llanelly 1,978  0 0 

J.  Thomas,  Llanelly  1,970  0 0 

For  alterations  to  Board  school,  Wollaston.  Mr.  E. 
Sharraan,  architect ; — 

E.  Brown,  Wollaston 

R.  Marriott,  Wellingborough 

Clayson  & Sharman,  Cogenhoa  .. 

G.  Henson,  Wellingborough  

Coopers,  Wollaston 

J.  Underwood,  Wellingborough  .. 


..£498  0 
490  0 
467  10 


433  0 0 


For  pulling  down  and  erecting  new  premises,  3 and  4, 
George-yard,  Bow-lane,  for  Mr.  Mock.  Mr.  F.  I. 
Chambers,  architect.  Quantities  not  supplied : — 

Lidsfono  & Son £826  0 0 

D.  D.  & A.  Brown  799  0 0 

Mattock  Bros 627  0 0 


For  erecting  now  depot  for  Messrs.  Carter,  Patterson,  & 
Co.,  at  Dyne-road,  Kilbum  Rise.  Mr.  W.  Eve,  architect. 
Quantities  supplied : — 

Roe  £4,394  0 0 

Harris  & Wardrop  4,2-16  0 0 

D.  D.  AA.Brown  4,145  0 0 

Downs 4.143  0 0 

Nile  4,108  0 0 

Hicks  3,940  0 0 

Rogers 3,167  0 0 

For  gasfltters’  work  at  Finsbury  Park  Congregational 
Church.  Messrs.  Searle  & Searle,  architects,  4,  Blooms- 
bury-place,  W.C.  : — 

Brass  Fittings,  Iron  and  Brass. 

Biggs — ...£201  0 0 

Vaughan  & Brown £213  8 3 ...  168  0 0 

Jones  & Willis  • 149  10  6 ...  129  10  6 

* Accepted. 

For  alterations  and  additions  at  Castle  B.ar,  Hill-road, 
Ealing,  for  the  Messrs.  Riley.  Mr.  J.  Wallace  Peggs, 
architect,  21,  Queen  Anne’s  Gate,  Westminster : — 

D.  D.  & A.  Brown  (accepted) £550  0 0 

[No  competition.] 


For  new  stable  and  offices  at  “ Wolverton,”  Beckenham, 
for  Dr.  Walker,  22,  Grosvenor-street,  Grosvenor-square : — 

D.  D.  & A.  Brown  (accepted) £560  0 0 

[No  competition.] 


For  carrying  out  shop-fronts  at  Nos.  40,  42,  and  4-4, 
Southarapton-street,  Camberwell,  for  Mr.  R.  Flather, 
West  Kent  Lod«,  Bexley  Heath,  Kent : — 


D.  D.  A A.  Brown  (accepted)  £260  0 0 

[No  competition.] 


Windsor,  for  Mr.  J.  Radnor 

W.  P.  Beavell  (accepted) £700  0 0 


[No  competition.] 


For  tho  rebuilding  of  the  Loudon  Luncheon  Bar, 
Peascod-street,  Windsor,  for  Messrs.  Nicholson  A Sons. 
Mr.  Charles  Vardy,  architect,  Maidenhead,  Berks 
Silver,  Sons,  A Tilewood,  Maidenhead  £058  0 0 

Woodbridge,  Maidenhead 650  0 0 

Hollis,  Windsor  6.33  0 0 

W.  P.  Beavell,  Windsor  (accepted)  ...  573  0 0 


For  pair  of  houses  in  Frances- road,  Windsor : — 

W.  P.  Reavell  (accepted) . £1,100  0 0 

[No  competition.] 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  premises,  Thames- 
street,  Windsor,  for  Messrs.  Burge  A Co.,  Windsor.  Mr. 


A.  A.  Hudson,  architect,  Southaea : — 

W.  P.  Reavell  (accepted)  £260  0 0 

[No  competition.] 


street,  Windsor,  for  Building  Coraaiiltee 

Kelly,  Windsor  £395  0 0 

Hollis,  Windsor  348  0 0 

W.  P.  Reavell,  Windsor  (accepted)  ...  316  0 0 
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For  the  completion  of  West  Kensington  Congregational 
Church.  Mr.  James  Cuhitt,  architect.  Quantities 


supplied : — 

Bray  & Pope 

Nightingale  

Eider  & Son  

Shurmur 

Kearley  

Staines’  & Son 

F.  Hi^s  

J,  O.  Richardson .... 

F.  Smith 

Larden  i Son  

D.  D.  & A.  Brown 
Howell  & Son 


6, £97  0 0 


6,384 

s.oro  0 

4,910  0 
4,867  0 


For  the  erection  of  lawn  tennis  pavilion  for  the  directors 
of  the  Chiswick  Lawn-Tennis  Club 


Nightingale  £1,673 

Hunt  ...  i,«s 

Adamson  1,365 

Roorae  1,201 

Whitman  i.O03 


Without 

Basement. 

£1,284 

1,083 

],0'4.j 


993 


882 


Accepted  for  the  erection  of  dwelling-house  and  shoo 

^ 


premises  in  Church-street,  Camberwell,  for  Mr.  ... 
Cooper.  Mr.  Robert  P.  Whellock,  architect,  Camber- 


W.  P.  ReaveU,  Windsor  £1,070  10  0 


For  the  erection  of  packing  and  cart  sheds,  and  re- 
iastating  cottages,  after  Are,  at  Nightingale  Hall  Farm, 
Lower  Edmonton.  Mr.  J.  S.  Gomme.  surveyor.  99 
Strand;—  J > > 

Sims,  Richmond  £1,372  0 0 

Kent,  Edmonton  (too  late)  1,179  0 0 

Bentley,  Waltham  Abbey 1,134  0 0 

Field  & Son,  Enfield  1,100  0 0 

Gardener,  W’altham  Abbey  980  0 0 

Nyo,  Ealing  (accepted) 919  o 0 

[Surveyor’s  estimate,  1,089/.] 


For  the  erection  of  three  additional  houses  at  the  School. 
Banstesd,  Surrey,  for  the  Mnnagersof  the  Kensington  snd 
Chelsea  School  District.  Moairs.  A.  & C.  Harston,  archi- 
tectSj  16,_Lea.lenhall-3trcet.  Quantities  supplied;— 


Loe  4 Son  

Monday  

Burman  & Son  ' ' 

Knight  [[[[ 

White  

Potter  [ [ 

Deacon 

Hobbs  

Masters  

Howell !!!.!'! 

F.  Higgs 

Jas.  Longley,  Crawley,  Sussex  * .. 

* Accepted. 


4,694  U 6 
4,414  9 0 
4,316  16  0 
4,357  0 0 


Accepted  for  the  erection  of  a Wesleyan  Church  at  South 
Elmsall.  Mr.  James ‘Wilson,  architect,  Leeds.  Quantities 


tiy  the  architect  ;• 

Wilson  (mason)  

Gelder  (joiner)  ... 

Rawlins  (slater)  . 

Tattersall  (plasterer)  

Tl.oropson  (plumber  and  painter) 
Tankard  (hot-water)  


..£704  13 
..  330  0 


66  10  1 
78  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  five  cottages.  Gold-street  Stepney- 
green,  for  Mr.  Morris  Davies.  Mr.  Charles  A.  Le-e 
architect.  Mile  End.  Quantiti"" 


Lusk 

— ...V.  an...  Iiawrwri 

£1,50j 

0 

Palmer  4 Sons  

1,395 

0 

Finch  

I.HIO 

0 

Hawkings  

u 

Elves . 

l]27') 

0 

Parfut 

1,259 

Calnaa 

1.215 

Q 

Russell 

1,202 

0 

For  alterations  to  the  Hallsville  Tavern.  Canning  Town 
Mr.  6.  T.  Tribe,  architect : — 

Hughes  £^63  q q 

Shurmur 793  q q 

Harris  & W'ardrop  733  0 0 

Walker  'too  a a 

Buckall  

Maddison  


0 0 


625  0 0 


For  f^ditional  warming  at  the  High-street  Board 
School.  Stoke  Newington.  Mr.  E.  R.  Robson,  architect  — 

W.  Shurmur £157  q 0 

T.  Boyce.  igg  0 0 

McCormick  4 Sons 135  0 q 


For  alterations,  addition.s.  Ac.,  to  Shandnn-cnnrt.  Tun- 
bridge  Wells,  for  Msjor  C.  E.  Fiet.'her  LutwiMge  J P 
Mr.  Mcriyn  E.  Mac-rtney,  B.  A .,  arch’tect.  (Jiiantities 
liy  Messrs.  Evans  4 Deacon  :— 

Shillitoe  £6  977  1 j.y 

Mansfield  & Son  0 0 

Punuett  4 Sou  fi’iei  0 0 

Muides  & Harper 611  4 0 0 

Jarrett 6[o90  0 0 

6.839  0 0 

Oakley  4 Drake  .5.6.53  0 0 

Foster  & Dicksee 6'325  0 0 


For  alterations  to  shop  for  Messsrs.  Routledge  4 Co  . 
High-road,  Lower  Tottenham.  Mr.  D.  Campbell  archi- 
tect — 


"Woodward  .. 

Fairhead 

Shurmur 


23)  0 0 


0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a billiard-room  at  Finchley.  Mr- 
F.  W.  Littlewood,  architect  ; — 

^•Oldrey £590  0 0 

Smith  Bros 533  ig  q 

Bray  4 Pope 620  0 0 

Mattock  Bros 517  9 9 

Stimpson  4 Co 490  0 0 

-483  10  0 

W . Shurmur 459  0 0 

J.W.  Dixon .J33  a q 


Miihern  Axtembli/  Rooms.— la  reference  to  the  list  of 
tenders  for  this  work,  published  a fortnight  ago  (p.  324) 
Mr.  John  Everal  writes  ; "There  are  a few  liltle  inaecu^ 
racies  which  it  may  perhaps  be  well  to  correct  viz  — 
‘ Wood  & Sons,  Malvern,’  snould  be  ‘ Wood  4 Bona  If'or- 
cester’;  ‘ Evcral  4 Co.,  Malvern,’  should  be  'Eceral' 
only  ; and  ‘ Sparkea  4 Co.’  should  bo  ‘ Sparkc.s  & Son.’  ’’ 
The  list  was  printed  as  sent  to  us. 


Special  iVVice.— Lisle  of  tenders  frequently  reach  us 
too  late  for  insertion.  Thev  should  be  delivered  at  our 
office,  46,  Catherine-strcct,  Strand,  W.C.,  not  later  than 
four  p.m.  on  Thursdays. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


?■  fumot  undcrt.ake  to  keep  and 

1 reKCMd^llSa.,  aswe  have  for  some  tune  iwrmanently  indicated 
lotify  ing  liouorary  awards 
'•  lent  officially). 


below).— O.  4 Co.  (we  are  obliged  

at  exhibitions,  4c,,  unless  the  iiiforznatioi 
a'  Bridge '•  (unless  you  send  a drawing,  we  cannot 

decide  whether  the  subject  Is  worth  Bp.ace).-r.  J.  C,  (shall  have 
attention),— W.—M  , W L.— W.  R.  S,  H.  (sent  too  late;  no  space).— 
A.  fc.  0 (nMt  weekb— H.  T. — H.  J.  & Son, — A.  4 E.  A.  (should  send 
aujouuU.— T,  de  C.  4£.  (amounts  not  sent).— J.  G.  (too  late). 
Correspondents  should  address  the  Editor,  and  not  the  Publisher, 


All  Btit 
by  the  n 


s of  buainei 

[*ctSp  lists  "f  tender!.  4e..  must  be  accompanied 
and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publiea- 


We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  Biviny 
addresses.  s-'iog 

The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  reels,  of  course,  with  the  authors, 

»>  cannot  nnderlake  to  rctum  reiectrd  communicnHons. 

Letters  or  cointiiuiiScations  (beyond  mere  news-items)  which  have 
been  duplicated  for  other  journals,  are  b'OT  DESIRED. 


PDBLISEEE’S  NOTICES. 


THE  lyOEX  and  TITLE-PAOB  for  Volume  XLV.  (July  to 
December.  1883)  were  given  as  a Supplement  with  the 
number  of  January  12.  and  A COLOURED  TITLE-PAGE 
"■*“  the  following  week.  In  substitution  for  that 


published  previously. 

CLOTH  CAHESyiir^indiug  the  Numbers  are  now  ready,  price 

BEADINO-CABES  (Cloth),  with  strings,  tohold  a Month’s  Numbers. 


THE  FORTY-FIFTH  VOLUME  of  "Tlie  Builder  ” (bound) 

Twelve  ShlllliiBs  and  Sixpence.  * 

SUBSCRIBERS’  VOLUMES,  on  being  sent  to  the  Office  wi 
bound  at  a cost  of  3a.  6d.  each.  ' 


DAY 


-ALTERATIONS  In  STANDING  ADVERTISE- 
;ENT3  or  ORDERS  TO  DISCONTINUE  same 
reach  the  Office  before  TEN  o'clork  on  WEDNES^ 
"ocnings. 


PERSONS  Advertising  in  •'The  Builder,  "rnayhave  Xej>lief  addressed 
to  the  Ojjiee.  46.  Catherine-street,  Covent-garden  W C 
free  of  charge.  LetUrs  will  be  forwarded  if  addressed 
oneelopes  are  sent,  together  with  sufficient  stamps  to 
cover  the  postage. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

•■THE  BUILDER  "is  supplied  nraaerfrom  the  Office  to  residents 
n any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  IPs,  per  annum 


m any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  IPs,  per  annum 
PRKPAID,  To  countries  within  the  Foetal  Union,  26s.  per  annum 
Iteimt^ces  payable  to  DOUGLAS  FOUBDRINIKR,  Pnbliaher, 
46,  Catherine-street.  W.O.  •viomei, 


CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

SITUATIONS  VACANT.  PARTNERSHIPS,  APPRENTICESHIPS 
TRADE.  AND  GENP.RAL  ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Six  Hues  (about  fifty  words)  or  under 4s.  Sd. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) Os.  6d- 

Terms  for  Series  of  Trade  Advertisements,  also  for  Special  Adver- 
tiaoments  on  front  page,  Competitious,  Contxacte,  Sales  by  Auction. 
Ac.  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 

SITU.YTIONS  WANTED. 

POUR  Lines  (about  THIRTY  word-M  or  under  Is.  Sd. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) Oe.  Sd. 

PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECRSBARY. 

Stamps  sniuf  not  be  eent,  but  all  small  lams  should  be 
remitted  by  Cash  In  Registered  Letter  or  by  Money  Order,  payable 
at  the  Post-office.  Covent-garden,  W.C.  to 

DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER,  Publisher, 

Addressed  to  Mo.  46,  Catherine-street,  W.O. 
Advortlsemente  for  the  current  week’s  issne  must  reach  the  Office 
before  THREE  o'clock  p.m.  on  THURSDAY. 

The  Publisher  oannot  be  reaponslhle  for  DRAWINGS,  TESTI- 
MONIALti,  Ac.  left  at  the  Office  in  reply  to  Advertlsementa,  and 
strongly  recommends  that  of  the  Utter  COPIBB  ONLY  should  be 


Best  BatR  Stone. 

WESTWOOD  GROUND, 

Box  Ground,  Combe  Down, 

Corflham  Down, 

And  Farleigh  Down. 

EANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.,  Limited, 
Corsliam,  Wilts.  [Advt. 


Box  Ground  Stone 

Is  tbe  Best  for  Use  in  all  Exposed  Positions, 
being  a well-known  and  tried  Weather  Stone. 
50,000  feet  cube  in  stock. 

PICTOR  & SONS,  BOX,  WILTS. 

[Advt. 


Doolting  Freestone  and  Ham  Hilt  Stone 

of  best  qnality,  in  blocks,  or  prepared  ready  for 
fixing.  An  inspection  of  the  Doulting  Quarries 
is  respectfully  solicited ; and  Architects  and 
others  are  CAUTIONED  against  inferior  stone. 
Prices,  delivered  to  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  given  on  application  to  CHARLES 
TRASK,  Norton  - sub  - Hamdon,  Uminater. 
Somerset.  — Agent,  Mr.  E.  WILLIAMS,  73, 
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The  Journnl  of  Indian 
Art. 

HE  appearance  of  the 
new  quarterly  Journal 
of  Indian  Art,  of  which 
the  two  first  numbers, 
for  January  and  April 
0:  this  year,  are  now- 
before  us,  means  some- 
thing more  than  a mere 
addition,  good  or  bad, 
to  our  list  of  illustrated 
artistic  periodicals.  It 
is  the  outcome  of  the 
peculiar  position  in 
which  English  govern- 
ment and  Indian  art  are 
now  placed  in  relation 
to  each  other.  Follow- 
ing what  seems  to  be 
the  inevitable  law 
wherever  European  in- 
fluence intrudes  on 
Eastern  nations  (a  sig- 
nificant f:ict  which  it  is 
useless  for  art  enthu- 
siasts to  close  their  eyes 
to),  the  native  art  of 
India  seems  in  danger  of  being  hopelessly 
deteriorated,  and  even  finally  disappearing, 
through  the  efforts  of  the  misguided  native  to 
imitate  European  art  and  fall  in  w-ith  Euro- 
pean ideas.  In  the  official  notice  appended  to 
the  first  number  of  the  Journal  of  Indian 
Art  it  is  observed  that,  when  a system  of 
cataloguing  and  collecting  examples  of  practical 
native  industries  was  set  on  foot,  it  w-as  at 
the  same  time  felt  that  a larger  question 
was  raised  in  regard  to  artistic  industries. 
“Could  any  effort  be  made  to  check  the 
deterioration  which  is  so  clearly  visible  in 
many  of  these  handicrafts?  Against  inter- 
ference might  be  urged  the  danger  of  de.stroy- 
ing  the  traditional  skill  and  sense  of  beauty 
which  the  humblest  Indian  artificer  often 
seems  to  possess.  On  behalf  of  interference 
were  the  obvious  facts  that  Indian  art 
already  being  led  into  new  paths  to  meet 
European  tastes  and  requirements  ; that  it 
imitates  with  little  or  no  discrimination  ; and 
that  it  readily  follows  ignorant  guidance.  The 
evidence  on  the  whole  seemed  in  favour  of 
some  interference,  if  it  could  be  exercised  with 
discretion  and  without  injury  to  trade.”  These 
considerations  led  to  a “ draft  scheme  for  the 
promotion  of  industrial  arts  in  India,”  a copy 
of  which  was  also  circulated  with  the  first 
number  of  the  journal.  It  provides  for  the 
formation  of  a Local  Committee  in  any  district 
iu  which  an  industrial  art  of  special  character 


is  carried  on,  which  committee  is  to  examine 
the  conditions  under  which  the  industrial  art 
is  conducted  ; to  examine  the  specimens  and 
select  the  best  as  “ approved  examples  ” ; to 
form  a local  museum  for  the  deposit  of  such 
examples  ; to  encourage  the  industrial  art  by 
the  establishment  of  schools,  the  supply  of 
patterns,  by  exhibitions  with  prizes  contingent 
thereto,  and  by  establishing  an  agency  for  the 
supply  of  “ duplicates  of  approved  examples” 
to  provincial  committees.  “ In  each  province 
there  will  be  appointed  a Provincial  Committee, 
of  which  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Department”  (“Why  this?”  as  Malvolio 
says)  “ and  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  school  of 
art  (if  there  be  one  in  the  province)  shall  be 
ex  officio  president  and  secretary  respectively.” 
The  provincial  committee  is  to  form  a collec- 
tion of  provincial  exhibits  at  the  museum  at 
the  head  quarters  of  the  province,  and  to  select 
approved  specimens  from  the  local  museums 
for  permanent  deposit  at  the  provincial 
museum,  to  advise  and  control  the  action  of 
local  committees,  and  to  contribute  a section 
each  year  to  the  Journal  of  Indian  Arts  and 
Industries.  Collections  of  approved  examples 
from  all  provinces  of  India  will  be  made  at 
Madras,  Bombay,  and  Calcutta  : these  will  be 
termed  the  Presidency  Collections. 

In  other  words,  India,  en  masse,  is  to  be 
South  Kensingtonised. 

That  is  what  it  comes  to,  if  put  in  the 
plainest  and  most  succinct  manner.  That  the 
plan  has  been  formed  with  the  best  intentions 
we  do  not  question,  nor  do  we  deny  that  the 
scheme  presents  an  admirably  coherent  and 
symmetrical  administrative  machinery.  . We 
can  see,  in  imagination,  the  “ approved 
example,”  painfully  elaborated  by  Ram  Shasti 
under  the  advice  of  the  local  committee,  work- 
ing its  way  up,  in  a series  of  “ duplicate 
examples,”  to  the  provincial  and  finally  to  the 
three  Presidency  museums,  there  to  be  ticketed 
and  labelled  as  an  illustration  of  Indian  art 
reformed  on  true  principles,  under  the  fostering 
care  of  a paternal  Government.  The  machinery, 
as  we  said,  appears  most  complete.  The  trifling 
question  only  remains  to  be  asked,  how  do 
the  Indian  Government  propose  to  revive  the 
spirit  which  once  burned  spontaneously  in 
Indian  art,  and  which  “the  breath  of  these 
Saxons  and  Celts”  seems  to  have  nearly  blown 
out  ? Make  committees,  agricultural  presidents, 
art  secretaries,  and  museums  for  “ approved 
examples,”  as  you  please  ; but,  as  Chaucer 
sang,— 

“ Love  will  not  be  constreiued  bye  maisterie  ; ” 

and  it  is  even  so  with  art,  which  is  a kind  of 
love, — the  love  of  what  you  are  doing,  and  the 
desire  to  put  your  enjoyment  of  beauty,  visibly 
expi-essed,  into  it.  A “ department  ” may 


make  every  preparation  for  evoking  the 
artistic  spirit,  but  will  it  come,  being  called  ? 
or  will  any  amount  of  advice  and  selection  of 
“ approved  examples  ” bring  again,  if  it  has 
really  fled,  that  spontaneous  charm  of  Indian 
art  which  resided  in  work  which  the  workers 
did  not  think  of  or  intend  as  “art,”  or  as 
lesthctically  correct  ; whicl;  they  made  be- 
cause they  liked  it,  without  thinking  of  schools 
of  design  or  artistic  principles  ? As  a man 
long  resident  in  India  observed  to  us  one  day, 
the  weavers  of  the  Indian  carpets  and  other 
stuffs,  which  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  ad- 
miring, did  not  think  of  their  work  as  “art,” 
in  any  conscious  manner  ; it  was  the  way 
they  had  always  made  such  things,  and  they 
would  not  have  thought  of  doing  it  otherwise. 
But  the  European  serpent  has  entered  into 
tliis  artistic  Eden,  and  the  innocent  inhabi- 
tants have  eaten  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  of 
good  and  evil  ; they  have  become  self-con- 
sciously desirous  of  emulating  European  art ; 
have  lost,  or  are  in  danger  of  losing,  the 
original  unconscious  charm  and  beauty  of 
their  own.  And  the  European  government,  by 
a strange  sort  of  irony,  is  forming  an  adminis- 
tration to  lead  the  Indian  back  into  the  ways 
of  his  own  indigenous  art,  and  to  show  him 
what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong  in  it. 

With  the  intention  it  would  be  impossible 
to  find  fault.  But  we  fear  that  success,  any 
kind  of  success  that  would  be  worth  having, 
is  not  to  be  looked  for  where  the  original  feel- 
ing of  native  work  has  really  been  lost.  It 
cannot,  from  the  very  nature  of  things,  be 
revived  by  such  means.  But  perhaps  the 
knowledge  of  the  fact  that  “ Sahib  ” desires  to 
encourage  native  art  and  to  have  its  original 
productions  may  do  something  to  retard  or 
avert  the  adulteration  of  Indian  art  where  it 
has  not  already  set  in.  And  one  object  which 
the  new  journal  has  in  view  is  a partly 
practical  one,  from  which  something  may  come- 
“ One  of  the  most  important  matters  in  con- 
nexion with  the  establishment  of  a demand 
for  Indian  art-ware,”  it  is  observed  in  the 
preface,  “is  to  decide  how  far  it  is  legitimate 
to  adapt  Oriental  workmanship  and  designs  to 
articles  of  modern  utility  in  Europe  and 
America.  The  water-pots  of  the  East  are 
useless,  except  as  chimney  ornaments,  in  the 
homes  of  the  West.  The  carved  steering- 
chair  of  an  Irrawaddy  boat  cannot  be  rigged 
up  on  the  poop  of  a Thames  steamer.  ...  To 
what  extent,  then,  can  Eastern  designs  and 
workmanship  be  applied  to  W^’estern  fonns  ? 
The  Issue  is  one  of  some  difficulty.  But  unless 
it  is  decided,  no  extended  use  can  be  made  of 
Indian  art  manufactures.”  This,  of  course,  is 
a question  touching  on  the  commercial  side  of 
the  subject,  and  a not  unimportant  one.  But 
it  is  a question  very  difficult  to  answer.  On 
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the  whole,  we  should  be  disposed  to  think 
that  the  purchase  of  Indian  decorated  objects 
by  Europeans  is  likely  to  remain,  in  almost  all 
cases,  a matter  of  a-sthetic  only;  that  they  will 
be,  as  they  are  now,  ohjefs  dc  luxe;  and  that  for 
all  practical  purposes  European-made  articles 
are  likely  to  be  more  suitable  to  Europeans 
than  Indian -made  ones,  although  in  many 
cases,  less  beautiful  This  latter  conclusion,  we 
may  obsen'e,  is  only  to  be  adopted  cvni  grano. 
The  beauty  of  fitness  and  finish  which 
characterises  tlie  best  European  work  is  an 
element  not  to  he  despised.  Splendidly  deco- 
rated guns  are  to  be  found  in  Oriental  and  in 
older  European  work,  but  the  finish  of  a 
modern  rille  is  more  to  the  purpose.  There 
are  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum  exqui- 
sitely-carved old  violins  and  other  instru- 
ments, which  for  musical  purposes  are 
probably  nearly  valueless  ; but  who  will  deny 
the  beauty,  though  strictly  subordinate  to 
purpose,  of  a plain  Cremona  violin  ? 

If,  however,  the  movement  out  of  which  the 
Journal  of  Indian  Art  has  arisen  does  not  and 
cannot  accomplish  what  it  seems  to  aim  at,  the 
publication  of  the  journal  is  not  the  less  an 
event  of  interest,  and  calculated  to  do  a good 
deal  in  extending  among  European  readers  a 
more  detailed  knowledge  of  the  various 
branches  of  Indian  art-work,  the  conditions 
under  which  it  is  carried  on,  and  the  nature  of 
the  work  at  present  being  produced.  It  is 
intended  to  publish  in  each  number  of  the 
journal  an  account  of  some  one  or  two  of  the 
art  manufactures  of  India,  considered,  in  the 
first  place,  in  their  relations  to  the  history 
of  the  country  and  the  daily  life  of  the 
people,  and,  in  the  second  place,  to  possible 
European  applications  and  uses,  and  to  the 
extension  of  the  trade.  The  first  number 
contains,  in  accordance  with  this  programme, 
a very  full  account  of  the  brass  and  copper 
ware  of  the  Punjab  and  Cixslimcre,  by  Mr. 
J.  L.  Kipling,  illustrated  by  several  plates 
representing  designs  for  various  vessels,  drawn 
by  native  artists,  under  Mr.  Kipling’s  direc- 
tion. Some  of  these  are  purely  Oriental  in 
general  form  and  outline,  as  well  as  in  detail  ; 
in  some  we  seem  to  detect  an  approximation  to 
European  forms,  overlaid  with  Indian  detail. 
An  illustration  of  embossed  copper, the  work 
of  a Sikh  artist,  gives  a curious  example  of  what 
certainly  seems  to  be  a motif  suggested  by  Re- 
naissance work, — flowing  foliage  forms  on  either 
side  of  a centre  vase,  but  the  details  showing 
that  delicate,  nearly  natural  treatment  of 
flower  forms  which  is  so  characteristic  of 
Indian  ornament, — the  ornament  of  flowers,  as 
it  may  be  specially  said  to  be.  The  second 
number  of  the  journal  is  in  a sense  a “ special” 
ene,  giving  a greater  variety  of  illustration  and 
a larger  amount  of  coloured  work  than  it  is 
intended  always  to  give.  It  deals  largely  with 
the  subject  of  enamel,  giving  some  account  of 
the  varieties  of  enamel  work  in  different  dis- 
tricts ; after  which  follow  chapters  on  stone 
carving,  silver  plate,  ivory  inlays,  and  garnets  ; 
the  latter  being  rather  an  industrial  and  com- 
mercial than  an  artistic  article.  The  most 
remarkable  illustration  in  this  number  is  the 
chromo-lithograph  showing  the  crutch-staff  of 
the  JIahardja  Mdn  Singh,  of  Jeypore,  who  died 
in  IGlfi.  Here  we  have  original  and  unbiassed 
Indian  art  in  its  purity.  The  staff  is  composed 
of  thirty-three  cylinders  of  gold,  arranged  on 
a centrid  core  of  strong  copper,  surmounted  by 
a crutch  of  light  green  jade,  set  with  gems. 
All  the  cylinders  but  the  lowest  (the  whole 
is  52  in.  long)  are  decorated  in  what  appears 
to  be  cJiamphvi  enamel,  showing  flowers, 
and  figures  of  all  manner  of  animals,  intro- 
duced in  naive  and  wild  profusion.  Would 
this  pass  as  an  “approved  example”  if  sub- 
mitted an  modern  work  ? We  have  some  doubt 
of  it ; certainly,  the  distribution  of  the  orna- 
ment follows  no  rule  of  art ; but  it  is  the  kind 
of  thing  that  no  departmental  machinery  for 
producing  art  would  ever  call  into  being.  The 
most  interesting  illustration  of  modern  work  is 
a powder-horn,  of  buffalo-horn  inlaid  with 
ivory  and  mother-of-pearl,  made  by  Sila  Ram, 
of  Elawah,  near  Kotah,  and  drawn,  the  two 
sides,  by  two  native  draughtsmen.  It  is  a 
picturesque  thing,  not  looking  quite  like  pure 
Indian  work  ; but  we  should  hardly  suppose  it 
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convenient  for  use  as  a powder-horn.  There 
is  the  rub,  commercially  : this  powder-flask 
would  do  to  hang  up  as  an  ornament,  but  the 
English  sportsman  would  prefer  to  buy  one  in 
Bond-street  for  use.  However,  the  Journal  of 
Indian  Art  is  an  addition  of  distinct  and 
special  interest  to  the  list  of  our  art  periodicals, 
and  those  who  paj  attention  to  it  will  be  likely 
to  learn  more  about  modern  Indian  art-work 
and  its  conditions,  than  they  have  the  means 
of  knowing  at  present.* 


THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  RAILWAY 
SYSTEM  IN  FRANCE. 

In  the  busy  drive  of  modem  life,  when 
change,  progress,  and  discovery  that  would 
have  filled  the  term  of  a generation  in  earlier 
times,  are  crowded  into  few  years,  or  even 
months,  there  is  great  danger  that  the  liistory 
of  discovery  will  be  lost, — overlaid,  as  it  were, 
by  its  own  energy.  It  is  not  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  historian  alone  that  the  want  of 
record  is  to  be  lamented.  In  all  mechanical 
impi'ovement  a knowledge  of  what  has  been 
done  by  his  predecessors  is  of  primary  import- 
ance to  the  inventor.  Those  who  have  had 
occasion  to  study  the  subject  know  well  how 
invariably  the  same  invention  is  reproduced, 
over  and  over  again,  by  men  who,  if  they  only 
knew  the  history  of  their  subject,  might  have 
devoted  their  inventive  talents  to  perfecting 
something  that  might  be  of  real  service  to 
mankind.  It  is  the  ignorance  of  the  road  by 
which  a certain  result  has  been  reached  that 
allows  the  inventor  so  often  to  re-discover  an 
old  method,  which,  may  be,  has  had  its  day, 
but  which  has  been  superseded  by  the  riper 
fruits  of  experience. 

Some  of  the  elements  of  the  history  of  the 
most  wonderful  physical  revolution  that  the 
world  has  yet  witnessed  are  on  record.  Many, 
if  not  all,  of  the  steps  of  inventive  progress 
have  been  necessary  stages  in  order  to  arrive 
at  our  actual  condition.  But  were  a writer, 
however  familiar  with  his  subject,  to  attempt 
now  to  bring  before  the  world,  in  a complete, 
exhaustive,  and  yet  readable  form,  a history  of 
the  birth,  growth,  and  progress  of  the  English 
railway  system,  of  the  great  principles  on 
which  legislation  for  it  had  been  based,  and  of 
the  place  which,  in  the  regard  of  the  statesman, 
it  occupies  in  the  general  civilisation  of  the 
day,  it  would  be  a matter  of  immense  toil  to 
collect  such  materials  as  are  on  record  ; nor 
would  the  outcome,  we  think,  at  best  be  more 
than  a very  imperfect  sketch. 

How  such  a history  not  only  may  be,  but 
has  been,  written  for  Franco  we  have  very 
admirably  shown  to  us  in  a great  work  just 
completed  by  M.  Alfred  Picard,  and  published 
under  the  auspices  of  the  French  Ministry  of 
Public  Works.  M.  Picard  holds  the  rank  of 
Ingatietir  en  Chef  des  Fords  et  Chausshs  ; and 
was  formerly  Director  of  Railways  in  the 
Ministry  of  Public  Works.  But  it  is  not  as 
an  engineer  that  he  writes  ; nor  does  his  work 
enter  into  the  subject  of  the  perfection  of  the 
mechanical  details  of  the  railway  system.  His 
duty  of  central  administrator  of  this  great 
branch  of  public  works  commenced  at  the  time 
when  the  French  Government  w'as  about 
vigorously  to  prosecute  the  great  industrial 
programme  drawn  up  in  1879.  For  his  own 
guidance  he  found  it  necessary  to  study  in  the 
fullest  detail  the  history  of  the  French  system 
of  railways.  Not  only  did  he  bring  together 
in  their  proper  order  the  legislative  Acts, 
whether  regulative  or  administrative,  passed 
since  the  origin  of  iron  ways,  but  he  also 
studied  the  preliminary  inquiries  and  the 
debates  which  took  place  in  the  Chambers. 
Analysing  and  arranging,  at  first  for  his  own 
guidance  alone,  the  documents  which  he  was 
thus  led  to  examine,  he  found  the  work  grow 
until  it  assumed  an  importance  which  led 
the  author  rightly  to  think  it  deserving  of  pub- 
lication. 

From  the  brief  history  thus  given  by  M. 


• The  joarnal  is  pablished  in  London  by  W.  G ipgs, 
whose  firm  also  execute  the  lithography,  of  which  the 
coloured  plates  are  the  best.  The  others  are  rather 
defleient  intharpaess  and  finish. 
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Picard  of  the  origin  of  Ills  work  it  will  be  seen 
that  his  explanation  that  it  is  not  a critical  or 
controversial  production  is  naturally  borne 
out.  In  that,  indeed,  lies  one  of  its  chief 
merits.  The  story  is  rather  of  the  nature  of  a 
chronicle,  in  which  the  writer,  restrained  by 
the  reserve  due  to  his  official  position  from 
making  any  comments  on  what  was  garnered 
up  by  the  pen,  traces  a conscieutiou.s  and  com- 
plete history  of  the  constitution  of  the  system 
that  he  has  studied  and  administered,  ;md 
the  successive  transformations  through  Avhich 
it  has  passed. 

M.  Picard’s  work,  in  fact,  makes  it  only  tho 
more  desirable  that  a corresponding  work 
should  be,  as  far  as  possible,  effected  for  the 
growth  and  history  of  the  railway  system  in 
this  its  island  cradle.  For  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  mode  in  which  the  subject  has  been 
regarded  in  France  and  in  England  is  very 
striking.  No  less  striking  are  the  results.  Nor 
can  anything  be  readily  conceived  of  more 
value  to  the  future  progi’ess  of  our  industrial 
development  than  would  be  such  a com23ai'ison 
of  the  two  methods,  the  French  and  the 
English,  as  might  thus  be  efiected.  Is  it  not 
of  cardinal  importance  to  deduce  the  lesson 
which  is  to  be  derived  from  the  experience  of 
half  a century  ? We  do  not  speak  of  rail- 
ways alone.  The  inquiry  has  a much  wider 
range.  It  ai)plies  to  all  the  great  inventions 
of  the  eighteenth,  the  nineteenth, — ay,  and 
the  succeeding  centuries.  It  is  all  very  well 
to  say  that  the  Frencli  method  has  suited  the 
genius  of  the  French,  and  the  English  that  of 
the  English,  people.  But  is  it  nothing  to  ask 
which  method  has  had  the  best  results  ? For 
it  is  not,  or  soon  will  not  be,  so  much  a ques- 
tion of  what  is  most  in  accordance  with  the 
prejudices  or  the  habits  of  the  Frank  or  of  the 
Teuton,  as  it  is  of  the  method  by  which,  for 
open  competition  in  the  market  of  the  world, 
the  productive  and  enriching  powers  of  ma- 
chinery can  be  best  employed. 

As  to  this,  a glance  at  the  results,  as  indi- 
cated, on  the  one  hand,  in  the  numerous  and 
valuable  tables  which  have  been  prepared  by 
M.  Systermans,  the  chief  of  the  division  of 
control  of  the  accounts  of  the  companies  and 
of  the  statistics  of  railways,  for  M.  Picard, 
and  which  are  printed  in  the  fourth  volume  of 
his  work  on  “ Les  Chemins  de  Fer,”  as  com- 
pared with  the  meagre  figures  of  our  own 
“Railway  Returns,”  are  enough  to  make  any 
thoughtful  man  see  that  there  is  need  of  some 
further  information. 

Among  the  tables  to  which  we  have  referred  is 
one  (p.  826)  of  the  relative  importance  of  the  rail- 
way systemasin  work  in  the  different  countries  of 
of  Europe  on  the  3 1st  of  December,  1882.  Among 
these  England  occupies,  in  most,  but  not  in  all 
respects,  the  foremost  place,  but  not  foremost 
to  any  marked  degree.  The  18,474  mdes  of 
open  line  in  the  United  Kingdom  are  only  677 
miles  more  than  the  aggregate  of  the  railways 
of  France,  and  are  3,139  less  than  that  of  those 
of  Germany.  Mere  length,  however,  tells  for 
comparatively  little.  There  are  three  modes 
by  which,  as  is  shown  in  the  appendix  to  the 
Report  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Canal.s 
(252,  1883,  p.  232),  a comparison  of  the  pro- 
portionate excellence  of  the  communications  of 
different  countries  may  be  made  to  assume  a 
numeric  value.  Of  these  one  is  the  proportion 
of  length  to  area,  which  may  be  stated  in  mile.s 
and  square  miles,  as  in  that  report,  or,  as  in 
Continental  usage,  in  kilometres  and  square 
kilometres.  The  second  mode  is  to  state  the 
length  of  line  open  for  each  10,000  inhabitants. 
These  two  sets  of  figures  are  tabulated  by 
M.  Picard.  The  third  kind  of  comparison, 
given  in  the  English  report,  is  not  illustrated 
by  the  French  statist.  It  is  the  amount  of 
railway  capital  and  railway  income  per  hea<l. 
To  this  has,  of  course,  to  be  added  a com- 
parison of  the  tariffs,  and  of  the  financial 
outcome  of  the  various  systems. 

In  proportion  of  length  of  line  to  area  of 
country,  our  readers  may  be  surprised  to  hear 
that  Portugal  comes  first,  followed  by  Spain,  and 
then  by  Belgium.  For  every  square  Mlomfetrc 
in  Portugal  are  open  OT  64  kilomHres  of  rail- 
way. In  Spain  there  are  OT57  ; in  Belgium, 
0T41.  For  France  the  corresponding  lengtli 
is  0'055,  or  about  a third  of  the  Spanish  pro- 
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portion.  For  England  it  is  0‘095,  or  56  per 
cent,  more  than  in  France.  This  proportion, 
however,  has  to  be  checked  by  that  of  the 
numbers  of  population  accommodated.  As  to 
this,  Sweden  and  Norway  are  at  the  bottom  of 
the  list,  with  one  kiloiuHre  of  line  to  every 
12,1 10  inhabitants.  In  this  comparison  England 
and  France  are  marked  respectively  as  fourth 
and  sixth  in  order.  England  having  8'454 
kilometres  of  railway,  and  France  7 '660 
kilometres  of  railway,  to  every  10,000 
inhabitants.  Thus  regarded,  the  earning 
power  of  the  English  railways,  as  limited  by 
the  population  that  they  serve,  is  rather  more 
than  10  per  cent,  above  that  of  the  French 
railways ; while  the  difierent  proportion  of 
length  to  area  is  again  a mark  of  a less 
energetic  earning  power  in  the  lines  of  our 
Continental  neighbours,  as  compared  with  our 
o\i'u. 

In  the  table  of  the  general  re.sults  of  the 
working  of  the  French  railways  for  1882,  the 
total  length  differs  from  that  given  in  tlie  table 
above  analysed ; a note  explaining  that  certain 
po^rtions  of  the  lines  are  worked '■‘nf/  comjAc 
d’etahlissement.”  We  do  not  quite  understand 
this : but  take  the  figures  as  given  in  the 
tables.  Oyer  .a  total  of  23,432  kilometres  of 
French  railway  the  mean  co.'st  is  given  at 
69,525  francs  per  kilomi^tre  expended  by  the 
Government,  and  372,607  francs  expended  by 
the  companies;  making  442,132  francs  per 
kilometre  in  all.  In  English  dimensions  this 
15  equal  to  a gross  coat  of  28,500/.  per  mile, 
which  is  very  close  upon  the  average  cost  i)er 
imle  in  France  in  1867.  If  we  compare  this  with 
the  English  lines,  we  find  that  the  mean  cost  of 
construction,  which  was  35,254/.  per  mile  in 
1867,  had  risen  to  41,605/.  per  mile  in  1882  or 
to  46  per  cent,  more  than  the  French  lines. 
The  gross  receipts  per  kilometre  on  the  French 
lines,  according  to  this  table,  were,  in  1881 
45,951  francs  per  kilometre.  The  workinc’ 
expenses  came  to  22,602  francs  per  kilometre'! 
being  at  tlm  rate  of  49'2  per  cent,  on  the 
revenue.  The  resulting  net  profit  is  23,349 
francs  per  kilomfetre,  or  almost  exactlv  1,500/. 


pel  mile.  In  1867  we  make  the  net  receipts 
to  have  been  1,460/.  per  mile.  But 
these  _ figures  do  not  represent  the  total 
^ancial  outcome  of  the  French  railways. 
f ^ another  table 

received  a total  sum  of 
165,3/8,613  fmnc.s,  in  the  year  1881,  from 
t^es  and  duties  on  railways,  and  has  fimther 
effected  an  economy  of  97,354,345  francs  on 
transport  gratuitously  or  cheaply  eflected  by 
^^^”6  that  the  taxation  on  the 
lines  affords  a corresponding  item  to 
the  first  of  these  items;  but  there  is  still  an 
carried  to 

i rhp  French  railways,  as  servini^ 

the  btate  at  a reduction  of  cost,  to  which  we 
^ ‘^^"^^Pondiag  item  in  the  English 

I j ^^^^tion,  the  incidence  of  the 

Goveimnent  dues  on  the  lines  of  the  United 
I 01'  rather  on  the  Scottish  and 

English  railways,  as  those  of  Ireland  are 
I exempt  from  Government  duty, — was  24/  ner 

; The  pressure  of 

I the  Irench  taxation,  amounting  to  165 
I nuUions  ot  francs  on  24,009  kilomkres  of 
. toe,  IS,  at  firat  sight,  much  heavier  than  our 
I own,  while  the  economies  above  stated  amount 
, alone  to  rather  more,  per  mile  of  line,  than 
Rut  ®og>hih  Government  duty. 

; rsf  •j'lve  still  to  take  into  account  the 
English  lines,  amounting 
nearly  double  the  Government  duty  So 

1 loSiiivTT  Kgord  the  two  systems  as  about 
• ^ weighted  m this  respect. 

. Ihus  at  a glance  we  have  the  followina  com- 
1 pari-son  : — '=■ 


FrJuce.  Eogland 

.^£28,500  £41,605 


Cost  por  mile 

Income  per  mile  ...  2,964  ! ^512 

Kev®  49-2  per  cent.  52petcent. 

Nclrevenue  ...  1.500  1,636 

iielding on  capital.  5-26peroent.  4-27 percent. 

,i  Thus  the  English  lines  are  more  costly  in  con- 
I «iuction  than  the  French  by  46  per  cent.  ; and 
1 e e^ning  nearly  one-sixth  more  per  mile, 
• 0 80  at  a rate  of  working  expenditure  which 
ireuuces  their  net  gain  to  only  about  10  per 
^cent.  more  per  mile  than  on  the  French  lines  ; 


while  on  the  capital  the  return  is  less  than  on 
the  French  lines  by  nearly  25  per  cent. 

As  to  the  tariffs, — which,  of  course,  form  an 
integral  part  of  the  question, — they  are  higher 
on  the  English  than  on  the  French  lines,  for 
every  item,  we  believe,  except  for  the  carriage 
of  minerals.  These  the  French  lines  have 
refused  to  carry  at  non-remunerative  prices. 
They  are,  to  a g^eat  extent,  water  borne  ; a 
fact  which  alone  is  enough  to  account  for  both 
the  great  reduction  in  capital  cost,  and  that  in 
proportionate  cost  of  working,  on  the  French 
as  compared  with  the  English  lines. 

In  the  preceding  columns  we  have  endea- 
voured rather  to  show  what  sort  of  information 
may  be  derived  from  such  a work  a.s  that  of 
M.  Picard,  than  to  attempt  a review  of  the 
book  itself ; for  wliich,  indeed,  we  could  not 
afford  the  space.  The  outcome,  it  seems  to  us, 
of  the  French  system  is  so  much  more  satisfac- 
tory than  our  own,  as  to  show  the  great  import- 
ance of  a statesmanlike  appreciation  of  the 
great  principles  that  ought  to  regulate  the 
development  of  the  system.  What  these 
principles  have  been  in  France  may  be  tho- 
roughly understood  from  M.  Picard’s  masterly 
study.  In  England  the  main  principle  appears 
to  have  been  to  leave  everything  to  unguided 
private  enterprise,— the  State  not  even  having 
taken  the  trouble  to  survey,  to  superintend,  or 
to  regulate  the  location  or  the  working  of  rail- 
ways with  any  reference  to  the  military  defence 
of  the  country.  We  do  not  desire  to  regard 
the  matter  from  the  point  of  view  either  of  the 
proprietors  or  of  the  customers  of  railways. 

e are  anxious  to  take  the  standpoint  of  the 
statesman.  That  the  internal  communications 
of  a country  should  be,  first,  scientifically 
laid  out ; secondly,  constructed,  and,  thirdly, 
worked,  at  the  least  possible  cost,  ajipears  to  us 
to  be  as  important  as  that  their  net  proceeds 
should  pay  a fair  return  on  the  cost  of  con- 
struction. Take  any  one  of  these  points  (with 
the  sole  exception  of  mineral  traffic  on  trunk 
lines,  not  on  lines  exclusively  made  and  worked 
for  the  service  of  mineral  districts)  and  the 
result  of  the  French  system  is  undeniably 
ranch  better  than  that  of  our  own.  Is  it  to  our 
advantage  to  have  spent  800,000,000/.,  where 
on  the  French  system  we  should  not  have 
expended  500,000,000/.  ? 


SANITARY  INSPECTION  OF 
DWELLING-HOUSES. 

A Bill  has  just  been  printed  by  order  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  by  which  it  is  pro- 
posed to  provide  for  the  better  sanitary  in,spec- 
tion  of  dwelling-houses.  The  Bill,  which  was 
prepared  and  brought  in  by  Mr.  Monckton, 
the  Marquis  of  Stafford,  Mr.  H.  T.  Davenport, 
and  Mr.  Henry  H.  Fowler,  commences  by 
reciting  that  a large  number  of  diseases  arise 
from  imperfect  sanitary  fittings,  fiiulty  house- 
drains,  inefficient  ventilation,  and  contami- 
nated water-supply,  and  that  it  is  expedient  to 
Drovide  for  a more  thorough  supervision  of  all 
mildings  during  construction  as  well  as  for  a 
periodical  inspection  of  all  buildings  when 
occupied.  It  is  proposed  to  authorise  every 
local  authority  to  appoint  sanitary  inspectors 
to  carry  out  the  Act.  These  inspectors  are 
to  examine  the  plans  of  all  buildings  to  be 
erected,  and  no  building  shall  be  commenced 
after  tlie  passing  of  the  Act  until  the  plans 
for  such  building  have  been  approved  by  the 
inspector. 

The  sanitary  inspectors  shall  be  guided  by 
the  following*  rules  in  the  examination  of 
the  plans  and  descriptions  of  all  new 
buildings  submitted  to  them,  namely  : — 
That  the  foundation  of  the  buildings  be  dry, 
and  a damp-course  provided ; that  the  drains 
be  of  adequate  size,  laid  with  a proper  fall, 
disconnected  by  a ventilating  man-hole  or  trap 
from  the  main  .sewer,  and  have  their  con- 
nexions properly  made ; that  there  be  no 
direct  communication  between  the  drains  and 
the  interior  of  the  house ; that  the  soil-pipes 
be  efficiently  ventilated  and  brought  down 
outside  the  building,  without  any  outlet  in 
proximity  to  any  outlet  in  such  building ; that 
the  closets  or  privies  and  refuse-receptacles  are 
in  jiroper  situations,  well  ventilated,  of  proper 


construction,  and  adapted  to  any  scavenging 
arrangements  that  may  be  in  force  in'^tuo 
district;^  that  all  waste-pipes  from  sinks, 
basins,  cisterns,  and  baths,  discharge  in  the 
open  air,  near  but  not  directly  over  gullies 
outside  the  house;  that  all  cisterns  for  the 
storage  of  water  be  properly  constructed  to 
prevent  any  fouling  of  the  water,  and  be  con- 
veniently placed  for  examination  and  cleaning  ; 
that  adequate  ojienings  from  the  external  air 
be  provided  into  all  rooms  and  below  the  joists 
of  the  ground-lioor  for  ventilation. 

The  sanitary  inspectors  are  to  be  empowered 
to  .survey  buildings  from  time  to  time  during 
the  course  of  erection,  and  on  the  completion 
of  buildings  sliall  test  all  the  drains,  soil-pipes, 
and  sanitary  fittings,  and  upon  being  satisfied 
therewith  shall  grant  a certificate  to  that  effect, 
and  it  .shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  building  to  be 
occupied  or  used  without  such  certificate  having 
been  granted. 

In  addition  to  these  duties  the  sanitary  in- 
spector and  his  assistants  are,  at  least  once  a 
year  after  the  passing  of  the  Act,  to  make  an 
inspection  of  the  sanitary  fittings,  drains, 
water-closets,  earth-closets,  &c.,  means  of  ven- 
tilation, water  supply  and  storage,  and  all  other 
sanitary  appliances  and  things  of  all  buildings 
existing  in  their  district  after  giving  forty-eight 
hours’  written  notice  to  the  occupier  and  owner 
of  such  building.  In  the  event  of  any  defects 
being  found  to  exist,  tlie  owner  or  occupier  is 
to  be  required  to  remedy  them  within  a reason- 
able time,  and  in  the  event  of  non-compliance, 
the  Local  Authority  may,  if  they  tliink  fit, 
execute  the  necessary  works,  and  recover  the 
costs  from  the  owner  in  a summary  manner. 

The  expenses  of  the  inspectors,  as  well  as  the 
expenses  of  any  alterations  required  to  be  made 
to  place  buildings  of  every  description  in  a 
proper  sanitary  condition,  including  the  expense 
of  opening  the  drains  and  pipes  for  inspection, 
are  to  be  paid  by  the  owners  of  the  property. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  short  analysis  of 
the  Bill  that  it  is  of  an  important  character,  and 
tliat  if  it  should  become  law  it  will  seriously 
affect  the  interests,  comfort,  and  convenience 
of  every  class,  and  will  place  a new  and  ap- 
parently unlimited  power  in  the  hands  of  a new 
class  of  officials. 

The  sanitary  inspectors  to  be  appointed  by 
the  Act  would  override  the  District  Surveyors 
and  the  Surveyors  to  the  Vestries  and  District 
Boards,  and  would  have  paramount  authority  ; 
for  by  the  seventh  section  of  the  Act  it  is  ex- 
pressly provided  that  their  powers  shall  not  be 
limited  to  the  matters  particularly  mentioned 
in  that  section,  so  that  their  jurisdiction  would 
be  practically  without  any  limit.  This,  it  is 
needless  to  say,  goes  far  beyond  any  power 
that  has  been  conferred  upon  any  statutory 
official,  the  only  approach  to  such  authority 
being  the  powers  coulerred  liy  the  Metropolitan 
Building  Act  upon  the  District  Surveyors  with 
regard  to  public  buildings  ; but  in  that  in- 
stance there  is  a right  of  appeal  to  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works  in  the  event  of  a 
disagreement  between  the  parties. 

There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  the  law 
with  regard  to  l/uildings  in  the  metropolis 
requires  some  further  amendment ; but  th» 
question  is  a large  one,  and  cannot  be  properly 
dealt  with  by  a priw.te  Bill.  As  regards  the 
counti-y  at  large  there  is  no  such  need  of 
amendment  ; the  Public  Health  Act  enables 
Vestries  and  District  Boards  to  adopt  so 
much  of  the  Model  By-laws,  framed  by  th« 
Local  Government  Board,  as  they  may  think 
fit,  and  practically  to  enact  Building  Acti 
and  Local  Government  Acts  for  themselves 
with  such  modifications  as  may  be  requisite 
to  meet  the  wants  of  the  particular  locality. 

The  time  is  not  far  distant  when  it  will  be 
found  necessary  to  have  a new  Metropolitan 
Building  Act  embodying  the  amendments 
which  have  been  made  in  the  law  since  1855, 

(the  date  of  the  passing  of  the  present  Act), 
together  with  such  rules  for  the  proper  con- 
struction of  buildings  as  have  found  acceptance 
among  practical  men.  The  I^Ietropolitan  Board 
of  Work.?  have  shown  considerable  reluctance 
to  undertake  the  introduction  of  a compre- 
hensive measure  on  the  subject  since  their 
defeat  in  the  Committee  Room  of  the  House  of 
Commons  a few  years  ago,  and  in  the  present 
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state  of  uncertainty  witb  regard  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  metropolis,  the  public  ■will  pro- 
bably have  to  wait  until  the  general  principle 
of  the  suggested  new  nmnicipality  is  settled 
before  any  alteration  in  the  details  of  muni- 
cipal legislation  can  be  hoped  for. 


NOTES. 

Since  the  correspondence  concerning  the 
proposed  transept  or  campo  sanio  at  West- 
minster, which  was  concluded  in  our  last,  we 
understand  the  First  Commissioner  of  Works 
has  visited  the  site  referred  to,  through  which 
Mr.  Fergusson’s  proposed  transept  was  to  run. 
If  this  official  visit  is  to  be  taken  as  indicating 
any  contemplated  move  towards  the  realisation 
of  such  a scheme  as  that  proposed,  we  wish  to 
lose  no  time  in  recording  our  own  opinion  as 
decidedly  adverse  to  any  such  wholesale 
demolition  of  so  interesting  a portion  of  the 
precincts  of  the  Abbey ; and,  though  we  regret 
to  appear  in  antagonism  to  any  one  to  whom 
students  of  architecture  owe  so  much  as  they 
do  to  Mr.  Fergusson,  we  must  say  that  _we 
think,  on  a careful  examination  of  the  site, 
that  he  has  greatly  under-rated  the  interest  of 
the  remains  which  he  proposes  to  sweep  away, 
and  that  in  regard  to  some  points  he  is  less 
accurate  than  might  have  been  wished.  The 
roof  which  “ forms  a vestibule  to  two  second- 
class  residences  ” appears  to  be  in  its  originiil 
condition,  not  a restoration  ; the  outer  walls 
under  it  are  not  “rebuilt  from  the  founda- 
tions” ; on  the  contrary,  a great  part  of  the 
orif'inal  masonry  remains,  and  though  the 
windows  have  been  refaced  outwardly,  on  the 
inner  side  the  old  mouldings  remain.  The.se 
are  remains  of  secondary  importance,  certainly  ; 
but  the  portion  of  the  choir  arcade  of  the  old 
infirmary  chapel,  which  now  divides  two 
private  gardens,  is  of  real  interest,  both  archi- 
tecturally and  archreologically  : it  illustrates  a 
curious  and  unusual  point  in  the  placing  of  the 
octagonal  piers,  and  the  whole  is  part  of  the 
old  history  of  the  Abbey.  As  Mr.  Fergusson 
says  its  removal  “ would  hurt  no  one’s  feel- 
ings,” we  beg  to  say  that  it  would  hurt  ours  ; 
aud  we  are  not  “ fanatical  antiquaries.” 


Wk  print  elsewhere  a letter  fr.  m Mr. 
Aitchison,  commenting  upon  the  attempt  which 
some  (so  far)  nameless  i)crsons  are  understood 
to  he  making  to  get  up  an  opposition  society 
to  the  Institute  of  Architects.  We  concur 
entirely  in  Mr.  Aitebisou’s  view  of  the  matter. 
We  are  among  those  who  are  dissatisfied  with 
the  present  condition  of  the  Institute  ; we 
consider  that  its  councils  are  too  conservative, 
and  that  names  are  permanently  prominent 
among  its  more  infiucntial  and  talkative 
members  which  have  little  intellectual 
right  to  that  prominence  ; but  we  have 
always  said  that  this  is  partly  the  fault  of 
the  (piietisin  or  indifference  of  some  leading 
architects  on  the  artistic  si<ic  of  the  i)rofcssion, 
who  stand  aloof  and  take  no  trouble  to 
improve  matters,  and  then  complain  that 
everything  is  wrong.  The  architectural  pro- 
fession is  in  want  of  unity  now  if  ever  it 
was;  there  is  all  the  machinery  ready  for 
united  action  at  the  Institute,  backed  by  the 
advantages  of  permanent  head  - (piarters,  a 
capital  library,  and,  in  spite  of  wliat  mal- 
contents may  say,  a considerable  amount  of 
l)rofessional  prestige.  If  a cert.uu  portion  of  the 
profession  deliberately  make  a party  against  a 
central  body  of  this  kind,  from  mere  restless 
e<Totism  and  incapability  of  getting  on  with 
others,  they  will  certainly  not  increase  the 
respectability  of  the  profession  in  the  eyes  of 
the  public,  nor  strengthen  their  own  hands, — 
not  in  the  long  run,  at  all  events. 


Tiir  current  number  of  tlie  MUtheihriigcn 
dcs  LkntscJit’iv  AvchaolngiycIiLii  I)istitutcs  in 
Aihcn  contains  material  of  exceptional  in- 
terest. Dr.  Diirpfeld  contributes  the  result 
of  his  recent  investigations  on  the  site  of  the 
Temple  of  Athene  Alea.  Pausanias  says  of 
this  temple,  “ as  regards  its  size  and  the 
character  of  its  building, it  i.s  far  before  all  others 
in  the  Pt-loponnese.”  He  says  also  of  the 


Apollo  temple  at  Ba-ssic,  that,  after  the  temple 
at  Tegea,  it  was  foremost  for  the  beauty  of  the 
stone  used,  and  the  harmony  of  its  building 
(Pausanias,  viii.,  45,  5 ; aud  viii.,  41,  8).  He 
further  noted  that  it  contained  columns  of  all 
three  orders,  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian.  Dr. 
Ddrpfeld’s  investigation.?  confirm  the  opinion 
of  Pausanias,  and  throw  new  light  on  the 
arrangement  of  the  columns,  as  well  as  on  the 
superior  size  of  the  temple,  respecting  which 
the  previous  measurements  of  Dr.  Milchoeffer 
had  presented  some  difficulties.  Architects 
and  archiTologists  will  look  with  interest  at 
the  fragments  publi.shed  in  the  accompanying 
plates.  To  artists  the  temple  has  a special 
interest,  because  the  pediment  sculptures  are 
known  to  have  contained  groups  actually  from 
the  hand  of  Scopas.  Of  one  of  these  groups, 
representing  the  head  of  the  Calydonian  boar, 
some  few  fragments  lie  in  the  local  museum  at 
the  neighbouring  village  of  Piali.  More  com- 
plete excavations  are  earnestly  needed,  and 
would  almost  surely  be  rewarded  by  success. 

Mr.  Broadiiurst’s  Bill  for  the  Enfranchise- 
ment of  Leaseholds  came  up  for  its  second 
reading  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  Wednes- 
day afternoon,  and  was  thrown  out  by  168 
votes  to  104  We  are  not  surprised  at  this 
result.  In  our  number  for  January  12th  we 
dwelt  upon  some  of  the  ways  in  which  the 
working  of  such  a measure  would  be  found  to 
be  impracticable,  and  most  of  the  objections 
which  we  then  and  on  a previous  occasion 
urged  against  it  seem  to  have  been  present 
to  the  minds  of  our  legislators.  Great 
as  are  the  evils  of  leasehold  tenure  in 
London  and  other  large  towns,  no  such 
drastic  remedy  as  Mr.  Broadhurst  proposes 
(and  which  would,  as  we  have  shown,  defeat 
its  own  object  to  a great  extent)  is  likely  to 
meet  with  acceptance.  The  Attorney-General 
very  justly  pointed  out  that  the  Bill,  by 
exempting  leases  of  less  than  twenty  years’ 
term,  would  multiply  short  leases,  and  en- 
courage the  building  of  “ cobweb  ” houses. 
We  are  very  much  in  sympathy  with  Mr. 
Broadhurst  when  he  says  that  the  existing 
system  of  leaseliold  tenure  has  degraded  the 
art  of  house-building,  and  we  have  often  ex- 
pressed ourselves  to  a similar  effect,  but  it  is 
more  than  doubtful  whether  the  Bill  of  which 
we  are  writing  would  regenerate  our  speculating 
builders.  


The  re-affinnation  of  the  original  verdict  in 
the  case  of  Belt  v.  Lawes  has  saved  the  readers 
of  daily  papers  from  being  burdened  over  again 
with  what  tlireatened  to  be  an  interminable 
How  of  conflicting  evidence  and  eloquence,  and 
appears  to  show  conclusively  what  is  the  aspect 
of  the  case  to  the  minds  of  judges  and  juries. 
It  also  indicates  that  there  are  questions  in 
connexion  with  artistic  practice  the  real  bearing 
of  which  is  beyond  the  limit  of  treatment  by 
legal  machinery.  We  are  not  concerned  to 
justify  either  side,  none  of  the  parties  most 
intimately  concerned  having  gained  much 
credit  by  the  case.  But  we  suspect  that  the 
opinion  of  the  minority  who  are  really  com- 
petent to  understand  the  artistic  and  moral 
bearing  of  the  issues  involved  will  be  little 
modified  by  the  legal  verdict.  The  most  absurd 
part  of  the  whole  thing  is  that  such  a battle 
should  have  arisen  mainly  out  of  a contest  for 
the  honour  of  having  originated  or  “ invested 
with  artistic  merit”  one  of  the  worst  and 
feeblest  public  statues  ever  erected  in  Loudon. 

The  legality  of  the  process. of  cremation, 
provided  that  it  is  so  performed  as  to  involve 
no  public  nuisance,  having  now  been  settled, 
the  subject  enters  ou  a new  phase,  and  it  is  of 
some  interest  to  note  the  various  opinions  in 
regard  to  it  which  are  making  thciuselves 
heard.  The  C'rciualion  Society  of  England 
have  sent  roun  i a circular  stating  tlie  condi- 
tions under  which  they  are  prepared  to  under- 
take cremation,  these  involving  a distinct 
statement  as  to  the  wish  of  the  deceased,  a cer- 
tificate from  a medical  man  that  deatli  was 
from  natural  causes,  or,  in  the  absence  of  that, 
j^ost-mortem  examination  by  a medical  officer 
appointed  by  the  Society.  These  are  reason- 
able and  practical  conditions,  wbere:is  the  sug- 


gestion, at  a meeting  of  the  City  Commissioners 
of  Sewers  on  the  18th,  that  a post-mortcyi 
by  a-  public  officer  should  be  a condition  in 
all  case.«,  would  unquestionably,  if  agreed  to, 
be  a serious  bar  to  the  general  adoption  of  the 
system.  Sir  William  Harcourt  has  declared 
his  intention  of  opposing  cremation  in  all 
cases  which  come  before  him,  because  he 
considers  there  is  a strong  public  feeling 
against  it  ; which  amounts  to  saying  that, 
the  public  being  prejudiced,  he  will  be 
prejudiced  also.  On  the  other  hand,  Sir 
Spencer  Wells  wrote  a thoughtful  and.  con- 
siderate recommendation  of  the  system  in  the 
Times  of  the  8th,  calling  attention  to  the 
amount  of  decaying  matter  left  underground 
foran  indefinite 'time  on  the  interment  system, 
while  under  the  cremation  system  “ the 
ashes  of  the  people  might  repose  in  death 
near  the  scene  of  their  work  in  life, 
perfectly  harmless,  instead  of  polluting  the 
earth  of  the  churchyard  and  the  water  drunk 
by  the  surviving  people.”  The  system  is 
hardly  even  fairly  on  its  trial  yet,  and  we  never 
have  definitely  recommended  it ; but  we  may 
observe  that  a system  supported  by  such  medical 
testimony  in  its  favour  is  not  to  be  disposed  of 
on  mere  objections  of  sentiment.  We  are  in 
such  matters,  as  the  Poet  Laureate  has  said, 
“ the  fools  of  habit”  ; and  what  is  repelling  to 

our  thoughts  at  first  may  cease  to  be  _so  wLen 

a new  habit  brings  new  associations  with  it. 


We  learn  from  Paris  that  the  completion  of 
the  Carnavalet  Museum  in  the  Rue  des  Francs 
Bourgeois,  for  which  funds  were  voted  in  1880, 
is  now  to  he  carried  out.  In  this  Museum  \yill 
be  exhibited  the  views  of  ancient  Paris,  which 
arc  at  present  placed  temporarily  in  a room 
where  the  light  is  too  deficient  for  them  to  be 
well  seen.  The  Museum  will  also  be  made  the 
repository  for  various  architectural  fragments 
of  interest,  including  numerous  remains  from 
the  ancient  Hotel  de  Ville.  Tlie  Minister  of 
Instruction  and  the  Fine  Arts  is  preparing  a 
report  on  the  general  condition  of  the  museumi 
of  F'rance,  which  will  shortly  be  submitted  to 
the  Government. 


On  Friday  last  there  was  presented  to  the 
Architectural  Association  a copy  of  the  Sketch- 
book of  the  Boston  Architectural  Association, 
a volume  of  sketches  from  old  European 
buildings,  which  shows  that  in  Boston,  at 
least,  American  architects  have  nothing  to 
learn  from  those  of  the  old  country  in  regard 
to  style  and  artistic  feeling  in  architectural 
sketching.  The  Association  is,  we  undir 
stand,  small  in  numbers  at  present,  but  it 
makes  up  in  ability  for  its  limitations  in  that 
respect,  if  these  sketches  are  any  criterion. 
They  are  freehand  sketches,  executed  with 
that  mixture  of  freedom  of  touch  with  pre- 
cision of  line  which  marks  the  true  archi- 
tectural sketcher.  The  drawings  are  mostly 
comparatively  sliglit,  but  show  sufficiently 
what  they  intend  to  show.  The  editors, 
Mes-srs.  R’.  D,  Andrews,  E.  M.  Wheelright, 
Cass  Gilbert,  and  W.  E.  Chamberlin,  pay  a 
deserved  compliment  to  the  Forbes  Litho- 
graphic Company  of  Boston  for  the  excellence 
of  the  autotype  reproductions.  English  art- 
architects  will  have  to  trust  in  Providence  and 
keep  their  pencils  sharp,  unless  they  would  be 
distanced  by  their  cousins  over  the  "water. 


An  example  of  a new  method  of  decorative 
painting  on  a mirror  surface,  by  Mr.  Gullick, 
has  been  on  view  during  this  week  at  103, 
New  Bond-street.  The  speciality  of  it  consists 
in  painting  figures,  &c.,  upon  a large  mirror, 
so  as  to  appear  as  if  floating  in  space  ; the 
example  exhibited  consists  of  a dining-room 
decoration  on  a mirror,  supposed  to  .stind 
behind  the  hnffd,  on  the  lower  portion  _of 
which  is  painted  a very  realistic  pile  of  fruit ; 
on  the  upper  portion  a train  of  Amorini,  Hying 
in  semicircle,  holding  festoon.s.  The  effect^ 
as  used  licre,  is  tawdry,  and  the  painting  of 
realistic  fruit  as  “ ornament.,”  in  such  a posi- 
tion, is  in  the  very  worst  ta.ste  ; but  the  system, 
if  used  in  a somewhat  different  manner,  would 
undoubtedly  be  susceptible  of  some  new  and 
verj'  striking  decorative  eflects. 
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E print  elsewhere  a portion  of  the  very 
full  and  interesting  paper  read  by  Mr.  Gale 
last  week  at  the  Civil  and  Mechanical  Engi- 
neers’ Society,  on  “ American  Construction,” 
which  dealt  largely  with  the  u.se  of  iron  as  the 
material  for  ordinary  dwellings  as  well  as 
public  buildings.  The  practical  advantages, 
for  the  time,  of  this  mode  of  construction  are 
in  certain  points  undeniable  ; but  if  we  are 
asked  to  regard  this  as  the  material  and  method 
for  the  architecture  of  the  future,  it  must  be 
concluded  that  the  interest  of  architecture,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  artists  and  cultivated 
people  generally,  must  become  very  different 
from  ^ that  which  it  has  hitherto  presented, 
Architecture  has  hitherto  been  considered  a 
central  art  of  peculiar  dignity  and  interest, 
wmbining  artistic  with  historical  significance. 
But  it  is  difficult  to  say  where  either  artist  or 
archmologist  will  find  much  to  fire  their  minds 
in  a type^  of  building  which  is  dependent  on 
the  duration  of  angle-iron,  aided  by  an  iadi.s 
pensable  preservative  coating  of  paint. 


LATIN  LEGENDS  ON  AND  OVER 
LINTELS. 

It  is  not  a little  significant  that  so  many  of 
the  inscriptions  over  old  doorways  are  in  Latin. 
We  might  almost  assume  it  was  taken  for 
granted  that  those  who  could  read  at  all  could 
read  Latin.  At  least,  we  may  be  certain  those 
who  could  express  their  thoughts  in  Latin  were 
too  impressed  wdth  its  superior  conciseness  and 
digmty  to  use  the  vernacular.  Boswell  tells  us 
-Dr.  Johnson  peremptorily  refused  to  re-write 
e^pitaph  on  Goldsmith  in  English.  “ He  desired 
Sir  Joshua  to  tell  the  gentlemen  that  he  would 
alter  the  epitaph  in  any  manner  they  pleased, 
8.8  to  the  sense  of  it ; but  he  would  never  con- 
sent  to  disgrace  the  walls  of  Westminster 
Abbey  with  an  English  inscription.”  And  if 
w ^ “ Citizen  of  the 

World  we  may  note  Goldsmith  curiously 
records  two  Latin  inscriptions  as  carved  on 
the  garden-gates  belonging  to  the  [Chinese 
philosopher. 

Many  Latin  inscriptions  are  to  be  seen  in 
Oumberland;  sometimes  on  the  homely  and 
sturdy  manorial  houses  j sometimes  on  lonely 
grey  farmhouses,  among  the  fella  and  becks  and 
rocks  j sometimes  on  smaller  houses  in  the  grey 
towns.  Occasionally  there  occurs  an  English 
couplet  or  stanza,  bat  the  larger  number  are 
short,  pithy  Latin  sentences.  In  some  instances 
an  inscription  has  been  repeated  in  the  same 
district  by  an  admiring  neighbour.  Thus,  at 
Blencowe  Hall,  near  Greystoke,  there  is  carved 
over  the  principal  doorway  : — 

“quoe  sum  1590 

VIVKRE  MOBI.  MOHI  VIT.E. 

Hearicos  Blencowe.” 

And  at  Millbeck  Hall  we  may  read, 

“1592.  QUOB  SUM.  M.W. 

VIVERE  MOBI.  MOBI  VIVERB. 

Nicholaa  WilliamaoD.” 

Asa  rule,  however,  each  motto  seems  to  have 


. 1 . ; — V iur  LUO  purpose  in 

band,  3ust  as  when  the  monkish  buildersof  York 
Lhapter-house  looked  upon  their  superb  work 
with  rapturous  content,  they  inscribed  on  the 
imtcl  Of  the  inner  side  of  the  doorway,— 

" UT  ROSA  FLOS  FLORVM 
SIC  EST  nOMUS  ISTA  DOMOEUM.” 

On  Barton  Hall  is  inscribed,  “Nonesthmo 
requies,  1(328”  j and  on  Barton  Vicarage,  “Non 
mihi,  sed  successoribus,  1637.”  A small  house 
at  Eamont  Bridge  is  inscribed,  “ Omne  solum 
1 forti  patria  est.  H.  P.,  1671.”  Andiu  Penrith 
^ inscribed.  “ Ex  sumptibus  Du 

t vvii  Robinson,  Givis  Lend.  Anno  1070.” 

] Sometimes  there  are  several  Latin  mottoes  in 
i|  small  out-of-the-way  villages,  associated  with 
i the  arms  of  the  families  owning  the  properties 
on  which  they  occur.  In  Northumberland,  on 
( the  north-eastern  coast,  midway  between  Bam- 
borough  Castle  and  Dunstanborongh  Castle  for 
1 instance,  is  a village  known  as  Beadnel, ’but 
•1  called  by  Its  seafaring  inhabitants  Beadlin.  It 
I has  a wide  and  spacious  green  with  a church 
upcii  It,  and  two  great  houses  with  their  grounds 


same  row  is  another  house  with  the  same  motto 
carved  upon  it.  The  village  inn,  too,  which  has 
been  a pelo  tower,  and  still  has  a stone  vaulted 
chamber  on  the  ground-floor  with  walls  that  are 
nearly  5 ft.  thick,  has  its  Latin  motto,  “ Duin 
vivo  spiro,”  associated  also  with  a coat  of  arms 
carved  upon  its  principal  front,  which  has  been 
modernised. 

Hexham  baa  a few  interesting  examples  of 
inscriptions  on  houses,  both  in  Latin  and 
English.  An  Elizabethan  house  in  Market- 
street  has  on  the  door-head,  in  incised  letters 
of  quaint  workmanship,  “ soli  . dko  . c.kli  . ac  . 
SOLI.CRFATORI  . LAUS  . IVLII  . 15  . Ao  , UNI . 16-11  ” ; 
and  a house  of  tho  Tudor  )ieriod  in  Gileagate 
has  on  its  lintel  “ Hoiii  soit  qui  nial  y pens. 
W.  S.  B.  Anno  Domini  1638.”  There  is  also, 
an  ancient  oak  mantelpiece  in  Hexham  with  .a 
curioiiB  inscription  that  has  been  accepted  as 
Saxon. 

Over  the  doorway  of  Felton  Vicarage,  still  in 
Northumberland,  within  a triangular  border,  is 
an  inscription,  thus  worded  : — “ 1683.  Has 
-Edes  Posuit  Robertas  Henderson  Trinitatie 
Colegii  Cantab  : Tempore  Barrowi  tempore 
Newtoni  Socius  Hujiis  et  vicarim  nonindignus 
vicarius  Pietatis  ergo  posuit  hoc  patri  filius 
testimonium  1756.” 

In  Yorkshire,  the  old  three-gabled  hall  at  East 
Ardsley  has  over  its  doorway,  dated  1632,  the 
motto  “In  Domino  Confido.” 


which  is  carved  on  a fonrth  panel.  Boswell  tells 
us,  in  his  account  of  bis  tour  in  the  Hebrides, 
be  had  special  satisfaction  in  pointing  out  to 
Dr.  Johnson  the  motto  carved  on  the  front  of 
his  ancestral  residence,  Auchinleck.  This  legend 
runs, — ■ 

“ Quod  petis,  hie  est 

Est  Ulubris  animus  si  te  non  deficit  a?quu8.” 

And  be  quotes  in  full  a very  lengthy  inscription 
on  Duovegan  Castle,  with  similar  enjoyment. 

Marlefield  House  has  over  the  door  the  coat- 
of-arms  of  the  Bennetts,  and  their  motto, 
“ Benedictus  qui  toilet  crucem.” 

Iloundwood  House  has  a rhymiug  couplet : — 

''  Nunc  mea  Tunc  hujus 
Post  illius,  nescio  cujus.  1656.” 

In  a lane  in  Whithorn  is  a house,  inscribed 
over  the  door  : — 

“ Qui  studet  optatAm  curau  contingere  metam 
Multa  tulit  fecit  que  puer  audavit  et  abail.” 

And  at  Abbotsford,  built  in  above  tho  library 
window, is  alintel  from  the  doorof  the  Common 
Hall  in  Edinburgh  University,  with  this  inscrip- 
tion ; — “Virtue  rectorum  ducemque  desiderat, 
vitia  sine  magistro  disenntor.” 

“ Per  Augusta  ad  Augusta”  is  inscribed  over 
tho  door  of  an  old  bouse  in  Coiro. 

Occasionally  we  find  Latin  inscriptions  within 
doors  on  chimneypieces,  and  on  pieces  of  furni- 
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The  fine  quadrangle  of  Jesus  College,  Oxford, 
has  a handsome  doorway,  of  Stuart  times,  in- 
scribed, “Asceudit  oratio,  desjendat  gracia.” 
On  a bouse  at  Hyde,  Essex,  is  carved  “Ostium 
patetcor  magis.”  The  vicarage-house  at  Coly  ton, 
Devonshire,  has  a Latin  motto  over  a window, 
Peditatio  totum,  meditatio  totiim.” 

Wynnestay  has  the  following: — 

duluia 


Edinburgh  still  possesses  numerous  examples 
of  Latin  inscriptions  on  old  houses,  especially 
in  its  narrow  wynds  and  closes,  where  modern 
improvements  have  not  called  for  their  demoli- 
tion, as  in  the  principal  streets.  In  Rae's-close 
there  is  a house  inscribed  “ Misere  moi  Domine 
Peccato  Probo  Debito  et  Morte  Sabita  me 
Libem  1618."  In  Trench’s  • close  there  is, 
Hodie,  Mihi,  Gras,  Tibi,”  inscribed  on  a house. 
In  Blackfriara-wynd  this  inscription  occurs  : — 
“In  te  speravi.  Pax  intrantibus.  Salua  ex- 
euntibus.  1619.”  In  Anchor’s-close  we  may 
read,  “Augusta  adusum  augusta.”  Two  en- 
trances to  Advocate  Hope’s  house,  in  Cowgate, 
are  respectively  inscribed,  “Tecum  Habita,” 
“ Eospes  bumo.”  The  old  Assembly-rooms  are 
inscribed,  “In  Domino  confido.  1602.”  On 
the  bouse  of  Mary  of  Guise  is  the  motto.  “ Laus 
et  honor  Deo.”  On  a house  in  Sempell's-close, 
dated  1688,  aie  both  English  and  Latin  inscrip- 
tions. The  last- mentioned  runs, — “ Seeles 
Marret  optima  coelo.”  Over  the  door  of 
house  in  West  Bow  is  carved,  “ Soli  Deo  honor 
et  gloria.”  'The  Tolbooth,  in  Canoagate,  too,  has 
the  Holyrood  arras  on  it,  and  the  motto, 

“ Sicitur  ad  astra,”  and  many  of  the  countrj’- 
houses  of  the  Scottish  gentry  and  nobility  have 
also  preserved  these  curious  mementos.  These 
mansions,  always  picturesque,  with  their  crow- 
stepped  gables  and  high  chimney-stacks,  occa- 
sionally possess  doorways  with  richly-moulded 


tare.  A chimneypiece  at  Knolle,  Surrey,  is 
inscribed  “A'lstate  fryeo  llyeme  incalisco.” 

A mantelpiece  in  tlio  hall  of  the  Vicar’s 
Close  at  Wells  sets  forth; — “Iti  vestris  precibns 
habeatio  commendatuin,  Dominum  Ricum 
Pomroy  quern  salveb  Deus.  Amen.”  Chaus 
were  often  thus  decorated.  The  Glastonbury 
chair  is  a case  in  point.  “ Crestu  sub  pondere 
virtus  ” occurs  on  sntno  chairs  in  a country  seat 
at  Llanbeclr.  This,  however,  is  a branchlet  of 
the  subject  that  requires  special  treatment. 


^ small  I jambs.  On  the  lintel  of  the  entrance-door  to 

n i staircase  of  Darnick  Tower,  about  a mile 

I these  small  houses  has  the  date  j west  of  Melrose,  is  a central  sunken  panel, 
iNo  ’ y on  the  lintel  of  the  door.  Over  with  the  sacred  monogram  carved  on  it,  with 
arms,  with  tho  ] two  others  containing  tho  initials  of  the  owner 
; diem  carved  in  stone.  In  the  , and  his  lady  at  the  time  of  tho  date,  1659, 


A TREATISE  ON  STEEL  AND  IRON. 

Mb.  Greenwood’s  latest  book*  covers  a vast 
field,  one  too  vast  to  be  satisfactorily  treated  in 
a work  of  its  dimensions.  It  is  said  to  be 
written  for  tho  use  of  the  ‘‘general  student” 
and  the  “ intelligent  workman.”  It  is  a difficult 
thing  to  cater  for  individuals  differing  widely 
in  experience  and  ways  of  thought,  and  in  en- 
deavouring to  combiiio  the  necessities  of  two 
such  opposite  stand-points  the  author  sometimes 
fails  to  satisfy  either.  In  order  to  compress  the 
vast  array  of  facts  within  tho  compass  of  the 
volume,  they  arc  so  closely  packed,  and  the 
paragraphs  and  sentences  are  so  curtailed,  that 
they  often  require  a good  deal  of  analysis 
before  one  can  arrive  at  the  author’s  meaning. 

The  work  represents  an  amount  of  research 
and  a knowledge  of  tho  subject  that  nro  worthy 
of  being  brought  forward  iu  a more  attractive- 
literary form. 

The  book  opens  with  a useful  chapter  on  the 
meaning  of  terms.  Tho  important  subject  of 
refractory  materials  is  then  briefly  considered  j 
whilst  ten  pages  are  thought  sufficient  to  convey 
all  the  information  required  on  iron  ores.  A 
chapter  of  twenty-one  pages  exhausts  the 
“metallurgical  chemistry  of  iron,”  so  far,  at 
least,  as  tho  work  under  consideration  is  con- 
cerned. A good  deal  of  information  in  a con- 


• Steel  and  Iron  : comprisinK  tho  Practice  and  Theory  of 
the  several  Methods  pursued  in  their  Manufacture,  &c. 
By  William  Henry  Greenwood,  F.C.3.,  Assoo.  M.I.C.B, 
ic.  London:  Cassell  & Co.  1881. 
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densed  form  ia  given  on  blast  furnacea  and  their 
appurtenances.  Few  people  excepting  those 
•onnected  with  the  iron  industries  know  what 
a change  has  taken  place  in  the  construction  of 
blast  furnaces  within  the  last  few  years.  Not 
very  long  ago  we  were  using  the  ponderous 
masonry  blast  furnace,  ranging  from  30  ft.  to 
40  ft.  or  60  ft.  in  height ; but  the  introduction 
of  the  cupola  furnace,  in  which  the  body  is 
composed  of  iron  plating  lined  with  brickwork, 
has  led  to  the  building  of  furnaces  over 
100  ft.  high,  and  25  ft.  to  30  ft.  in  diameter. 

In  this  part  of  the  book  are  found  some 
plain  descriptions  of  the  various  types  of  hot- 
blast  stoves,  by  means  of  which  the  waste 
gases  collected  at  the  throat  of  the  cupola  are 
used  for  heating  the  air  fed  to  the  furnace; 
Bometimes,  we  are  told,  to  as  high  as  800  deg.  C. 
(1,477  deg.  Fahr.).  The  mention  of  hot  blast 
naturally  leads  to  the  consideration  of  water 
tuyeres,  two  types  of  which  are  illustrated,  the 
Staffordshire  and  the  Scotch  coil.  No  mention 
is  made  of  Lloyd’s  open-ended  spray  tuyere, 
which,  wo  believe,  is  more  frequently  to  be  met 
with  in  South  Staffordshire  tlian  the  close- 
ended  water-tuyere  proper.  A short  account  of 
blowing-engines,  hoists,  lifts,  and  elevators, 
gives  some  information  on  these  subjects ; 
whilst  a chapter  treating  of  fuel,  blast,  charges, 
yield,  and  waste  gases  of  the  blast  furnace  com- 
pletes this  branch  of  the  subject.  The  Foundry 
follows,  an  account  of  which  is  condensed  within 
a space  of  sixteen  pages,  for  which  the  author 
makes  an  apology  on  the  score  of  ' ‘ limits  of  this 
volume.”  The  section  devoted  to  the  many  pro- 
•esses  incident  to  the  production  of  malleable, 
or,  as  it  is  more  generally  called,  wrought,  iron, 
is  the  most  satisfactory  part  of  the  book.  As 
Mr.  Greenwood  very  justly  points  out,  in  the 
present  day, — putting  aside  the  difference  in 
process  of  manufacture, — it  is  difficult  to  say 
where  iron  ends  and  steel  be^iina,  the  steel 
produced  by  the  Siemens  process  being  in  many 
respects  more  nearly  allied  to  wrought-iron  than 
to  steel  proper.  The  term  ” ingot  iron,”  which 
is  sometimes,  though  seldom,  applied  to  these 
products,  is  a correct  and  delinito  one,  and  it 
would  save  a good  deal  of  misapprehension  if 
it  were  more  often  used  in  tliis  connextion. 

A description  of  some  of  the  direct  pro- 
cesses by  which  wrought  iron  is  produced 
directly  from  the  ore  will  be  read  with  interest, 
notwithstanding  that  they  are  now  little  fol- 
lowed in  England.  It  is,  however,  to  the  indi- 
rect processes,  by  which  the  great  bulk  of 
malleable  iron  is  obtained  from  pig,  that  the 
most  important  section  of  this  part  of  the  book 
is  devoted.  The  open-hearth  fineries  and  dry 
puddling  are  first  dealt  with,  after  which  a lucid 
description  is  given  of  the  more  universal  wet 
puddling,  or  “ pig  boiling,”  as  it  is  popularly 
called,  in  which  the  decarbnrisation  of  the  iron 
is  effected  in  a bath  of  fiuid  slag.  The  use  of 
Siemens’s  regenerative  gas-furnace  for  pud- 
dling, Piice’s  puddling  - furnace,  the  Ponsard 
regenerative  gas-furnace,  and  the  Bicheroui 
gas-furnace,  are  then  referred  to,  and,  after 
three  pages  on  malleable  iron  castings  have 
been  sandwiched  in,  the  various  mechanical 
puddling-furnaces  which  have  been  tried  in  this 
country  are  well  treated  of;  two  gcod  illustra- 
tions of  Danks’s  revolving  puddling-furnace 
helping  to  describe  the  system,  of  which  such 
high  hopes  were  entertained  a few  years  ago, 
— hopes  which  have  been,  as  yet,  but  poorly 
realised. 

The  mass  of  puddled  iron  when  taken  from 
the  furnace  is  followed  to  the  shingling  and 
blooming  machinery,  where  it  is  passed,  before 
it  cools,  through  the  squeezers,  or,  according  to 
more  modern  practice,  under  the  hammer,  in 
order  to  expel  the  slag  n.nd  weld  the  puddled 
ball  into  the  coherent  mass  of  malleable  iron, 
known  as  the  shingled  bloom.  Descriptions  of 
different  forms  of  squeezers,  the  old-fashioned 
helve,  and  the  more  modern  steam-hammer, 
which  has  almost  superseded  it,  are  given  in  a 
concise  manner;  iilthoiigh,  no  doubt,  the  student 
would  gladly  have  a rather  more  detailed 
description  of  the  latter  machine.  Sir  Joseph 
Whitworth’s  hydraulic  forging-press  is  also 
illustrated  and  described,  after  which  the  pud- 
dling rolls,  used  for  the  conversion  of  the 
shingled  bloom  into  jiuddled  bar,  and  mill-rolls 
of  various  kinds  used  for  rolling  sections,  rails, 
plates,  &c.,  are  somewhat  fully  dealt  with. 

Six  chapters,  133  jtages  iu  all,  do  not  allow 
too  much  space  in  which  to  treat  exhaustively 
the  metallurgy  of  steel,  but  we  are  hound  to 
confess  that  ilr.  Greenwood  has  used  his  oppor- 
tunities with  considerable  skill,  and  manages  to 


convey  a great  deal  of  tiseful  knowledge,  con- 
sidering the  limited  space  be  has  here  allowed 
himself.  Analyses  of  various  kinds  of  steel  are 
first  given,  following  which  is  a discussion  on 
their  respective  characteristics,  and  the  effects 
of  different  alloys  usually  met  with  in  practice. 
The  chapter  concludes  with  a summary  of  the 
advantages  of  mild  steel  over  iron  for  struc- 
tural purposes,  the  principal  of  which  is  a gain 
of  from  30  to  50  per  cent,  tensile  strength. 
Steel  is  produced  (1)  either  directly  from  iron 
ore  ; (2)  by  the  carburisation  of  malleable  iron'; 
or  (3)  by  the  decarhurisation  of  pig  • iron. 
Several  processes  may  be  included  under  the 
first  heading,  but  they  are  of  small  practical 
importance,  and  but  little  space  in  the  book  is 
devoted  to  them.  The  second  methods  comprise 
those  by  which  tool  steel  is  produced.  Amongst 
these  the  cementation  and  crucible  processes 
are  briefly  described  and  illustrated,  and  after 
this  we  come  to  tho  part  of  Mr.  Greenwood’s 
work  which  will  probably  be  looked  forward  to 
with  the  greatest  interest  by  the  majority  ofhis 
readers,  and  we  think  their  only  regret  will  be 
that  it  is  so  short. 

Tho  Siemens  and  Siemens-Martin  processes 
are  first  described  in  this  section  of  the  work. 
Illustrations  are  given  of  tho  open  ■ hearth 
regenerative  furnace,  accompanied  by  a concise 
description  of  tho  way  in  which  it  is  worked. 
The  manufacture  of  Bessemer  steel  (the  world’s 
production  of  which  is  3,000,000  tons  annually, 
we  are  informed)  ia  there  well  treated  of,  the 
text  being  assisted  by  several  good  illustrations. 
Our  author  brings  us  down  to  recent  practice  in 
this  subject,  describing  the  improved  form  of 
converter  used  in  the  basic  process  of  Thomas 
and  Gilchrist,  by  which  the  phosphoric  ore  of 
the  Cleveland  district  can  be  converted  into 
mild  steel.  An  analysis  is  given  of  a steel 
having  only  0 021  of  phosphorus,  which  was 
obtained  from  pig  originally  containing  1'22. 

The  book  concludes  with  a brief  mention  of 
some  of  the  processes  used  for  producing  steel 
castings  free  from  honeycomb,  amongst 
which  Whitworth’s  hydraulic  fluid-pressed  steel 
naturally  receives  tho  most  attention.' 


PICTURES  FOR  THE  FORTHCOMING 
PARIS  SALON. 

Activity  reigns  at  the  present  moment  in  the 
artistic  world  in  Paris, — in  the  newly-created 
“ kingdom  of  the  artists,”  as  has  been  termed  ■ 
tho  grandiose  neighbourhood  which  has  sprung 
up  round  the  Avenue  do  Villiers  (the  Melbury- 
road  and  Hampstead  and  St.  John’s  Wood 
combined  of  Paris),  in  tho  more  Bohemian  but 
no  less  industrious  district  which  clusters  round 
the  heights  of  Clichy,  and  in  the  quieter  classic 
Quartier  Latin.  The  works  for  the  annual 
Salon,  which,  as  our  readers  are  aware,  opens, 
like  our  own  Royal  Academy,  in  May,  have  to 
bo  sent  in  during  the  first  fortnight  of  this 
month,*  six  good  weeks  being  necessary  for 
the  anthorities  to  select  and  hang  the  several 
thonsand  pictures  which  are  to  grace  by  the  Ist 
of  May  the  numerous  rooms  of  the  Palais  de 
rinduBtrie. 

What  with  the  visits  to  the  studios,  which 
have,  of  course,  been  open  to  sympathetic 
friends,  and  the  private  exhibitions  at  tho  art 
clubs,  it  is  not  difficult  for  those  familiar  with 
French  art  to  form  a very  fair  idea  of  what 
promises  to  be  the  general  character  of  the 
forthcoming  Salon.  Fortunately  we  are  not 
likely,  from  all  appearances,  to  hear  the  too 
nsnal  cry  that  the  exhibition  is  to  be  inferior  to 
those  of  late  years ; at  least,  that  parrot-like 
criticism  has  not  so  far  reached  us.  The 
Continental  artists,  those  at  least, — and  their 
number  is  considerable  from  every  part  of  the 
world, — whose 'ateliers  are  situated  in  Paris, 
would  appear  this  year  to  have  made  what 
may  fairly  be  regarded  as  a marked  effort. 
If  it  is  possible  to  detect  an  evidence  of 
a rather  pronounced  commercial  tone  in  the 
character  of  their  work  and  dealings,  the 
artists  can,  after  all,  not  he  so  much  blamed 
for  conducting  their  profession  in  the  pre- 
vailing spirit  of  the  day.  Not  that  we  see  in 
the  pictures  now  just  leaving  the  easels  of  tho 
painters  for  the  galleries  of  the  Palais  de 
rinduatrie  any  (save  in  exceptional  instances) 
outrageous  bids  for  popularity  such  ns  have  been 
too  glaringly  consju'cuous  at  tho  Paris  Salon 
witliin  the  last  ten  years,  or  any  evidence  of 

* PaiotincB  and  wafer-colours  from  JIarch  6th  to  16th  ; 
sculpture  from  Mari'h  ^Ist  to  April  T'th;  Hrcbitectural 
drawings,  engravings,  &c.,  from  April  2nd  to  5th. 


what  may  be  called  the  evil  effects  of  the 
mannerism  of  certain  French  painters,  whose 
works  of  late  have  provoked  a great  deal  of 
discussion  and  produced  no  small  influence  not 
only  on  the  French  school,  but  on  our  own.  To 
those  who  have  remained  faithful  to  tho  older 
traditions  it  is  gratifying  to  find  that  the 
pictures  which  are  likely  this  year  to  form  con- 
spicuous features  in  the  Salon,  have  been 
created  more  or  less  on  those  old  lines  and  old 
modes  of  study  which  have  so  justly  gained 
the  esteem  of  succeeding  ages. 

One  thing  is  unquestionably  apparent  from 
the  promise  of  the  works  to  be  exhibited  in  May 
next.  The  influence  of  the  school  of  the  “im- 
pressionists,” which  has  of  late  years  been  so 
strongly  developed  at  the  annual  Salon  as  to 
have  positively  driven  from  their  walls  the 
works  of  some  of  the  older  school,  will,  we  feel 
justified  in  predicting,  show  itself  this  year  in 
greatly  diminished  force.  We  have,  of  lahe, 
been  sadly  puzzled  by  the  momentary  fascina- 
tion of  “ impressionism  ” and  “realism”  and  a 
dozen  other  independent  groups,  but  this  year 
we  suspect  the  French  school  generally  will 
show  a more  marked  allegiance  to  the  methods 
and  aims  of  the  older  masters,  some  of  whom 
are  still  happily  living ; and  many  of  those  who, 
a few  years  ago,  were  less  thought  of,  are  likely 
to  take  a higher  place  than  ever  in  the  opinion  of 
the  true  art-lovers.  When  it  is  remembered  how 
influential  a power  the  prevailing  French  taste 
in  paiuting  exercises  on  all  the  great  schools  of 
the  world,— for  not  only  the  Continent,  but 
America  and  Englandji  t must  be  admitted,  ar© 
tributaries  to  French  art  - teaching, — it  is 
pleasant,  yet  only  what  might  be  expected,  to 
find  the  eternal  influences  of  the  ideal  again 
gaining  the  upper  band  and  triumphing  over  the 
momentary  inflnence  of  fashions  which,  what- 
ever may  he  said  in  their  favour  by  their 
admirers  and  votaries,  have  never  yet  succeeded 
in  holding  a stable  position  dnring  any  lengthened 
period.  Perhaps  in  only  one  feature, — a feature 
not  sufficiently  appreciated  by  critical  English 
visitors  to  the  French  exhibitions  both  in  Paris 
and  London, — can  such  momentary  excesses  be 
excused  and  even  commended ; they  denote  a 
life  and  enthusiasm  which  we  suspect  will  be 
found  to  be  wanting  in  our  own  more  respect- 
able school  which  produces  none  of  those  so- 
called  exuberant  vulgarities  which  we  are  bo 
fond  of  execrating  in  French  art.  Just  as  it 
has  been  said  that  religious  schism  denotes  the 
existence  of  religious  fervour,  so  do  such 
artistic  schisms  as  the  periodical  excesses  of 
French  art  prove  the  presence  of  a youthful 
life-blood  bubbling  over  with  exuberant  riot, 
such  as  those  who  truly  love  onr  English  school 
would  desire  to  see  some  symptoms  of  in  onr 
exhibitions,  with  their  too  fatal  dead  level  of 
admirably  respectable  talent. 

Coming  more  particularly  to  a few  of  the 
works  we  have  seen  by  the  holders  of  some 
of  the  more  familiar  names  which  will  be 
represented  in  a few  weeks  in  the  Champs 
filysees,  it  will  astonish  not  a little  English 
visitors  this  year  who  are  well  acquainted 
with  our  own  Millais’s  manner,  to  observe 
the  extraordinary  resemblance  between^  the 
portraits  of  Baudry  and  those  of  the  eminent 
English  Academician, — who,  by  the  way,  ia 
known  to  be  an  admirer  of  the  brnshwork  of 
his  French  confrere, — but,  let  ns  hasten  to  add, 
no  one  for  a moment  can  fail  to  see  the  supe- 
riority of  our  own  English  painter.  Carolua 
Duran  appears  this  year  to  have  returned  in  a 
measure  to  the  execution  of  his  earlier  and 
more  careful  years.  Gerfime,  who  still  stands 
foremost  in  the  school  of  painters  whose  un- 
failing hand  is  always  on  a par  with  their  intel- 
lectual conception,  has  so  far  promised  a 
characteristic  canvas,  — “Two  Majesties,” ^ a 
wild,  haggard  lion  of  the  desert,  watching  with 
an  expression  (not,  as  was  complained  of  in 
Landseer,  tco  human,  but  with  rapt  contem- 
plation) the  burning  disc  of  the  sun  setting  in 
the  waves  of  the  limitless  ocean.  Those  two 
popular  painters  of  the  painful  but  ever  stir- 
ring scenes  of  the  Franco-Prussian  War,  happily 
less  and  less  represented  at  the  exhibition, 
Detaille  and  De  Neuville,  show  no  falling  off  in 
their  powers,  though  we  must  not  expect  any 
startling  hit  from  the  works  so  far  shown  to 
the  public.  Meissonier,  though  he  has  produced 
and  exhibited  two  small  portraits,  will,  we  may 
feel  sure,  be  absent  as  usual  from  the  annual 
“ bazaar,”  as  the  Soioa  has  by  some  been  con- 
temptuously termed.  Benjamin  Constant  is  not 
likelv  to  specially  distinguish  himself  this  year, 
but  he  will  be  ably  represented  by  one  or  more 
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of  the  familiar  Oriental  subjects  ho  treats  so 
skilfully.  Pasini  will,  among  other  works,  show 
us  a superb  view  in  Venice, — a marvel  of  the 
pictorial  architecture  of  which  he  is  so  profound 
a master.  Cabanel  o.nd  Chaplin  will  be  repre- 
sented by  a number  of  portraits  which  are  so 
much  admired  in  the  aristocratic  circles  of 
Eepublican  Prance ; Henner  will  show  us  some 
of  his  brilliant  studies  of  the  nude ; Van 
Marcke  his  ever-popular  cattle  pieces,  set  in  the 
midst  of  Troyon-like  landscapes  5 in  fact,  it 
may  be  said, — apart,  of  course,  from  those 
artists  whose  works  are  not  so  familiar  to  the 
English  public, — that  each  painter  will  be  very 
favourably  represented  this  year  in  the  stylo  in 
which  he  has  gained  his  reputation.  The  very 
large  American  contingent  who  reside  in  Paris, 
and  who  are  always  well  represented  in  the 
Salon,  will  he  led  this  year  by  their  brilliant 
young  countryman,  Mr.  Sargent,  whose  style 
it  is,  however,  none  the  less  distressing  to  see 
becoming  almost  more  " flimsy  ” than  that  of 
his  master,  Carolus  Duran. 

From  a cursory  examination  of  these  and 
many  other  works,  the  impression  remains  of  a 
decided  advance  in  a direction  which,  we  repeat, 
is  opposed  to  “impressionism,”  “realism,”  or 
whatever  the  tendency  may  be  termed.  Land- 
scapes and  portraits  we  may  expect  to  see  in 
more  than  usually  large  numbers,  but  in  the 
anecdotic  and  other  works  those  who  are  ad- 
mirers of  the  older  methods  may  feel  confident 
that  a distinct  step  in  this  direction  will  be 
observed  this  year.  Only  a few  days  since,  in 
bringing  to  a close  the  series  of  annual  lectures 
which  he  has  now  delivered  for  twenty  years  in 
the  famous  “heraicycle”  of  the  Ecole  des 
Beaux- Arts,  M.  Taine,  amidst  a hearty  expres- 
sion of  sympathy  in  bidding  bis  auditors  good- 
bye, urged  upon  the  rising  generation  of  artists 
the  necessity  for  the  greater  introduction  of 
literary  culture,  of  intelligence,  into  their 
creations  j in  fact,  Reynolds’s  familiar  precept 
of  the  necessity  of  one’s  colours  being  “mixed 
with  brains.”  It  is  in  this  direction  that  our 
modern  art  can  hope  not  only  to  hold  its  own 
with  that  of  the  past,  but  be  saved  from 
falling  into  the  stagnation  which  inevitably 
follows  on  the  absence  of  the  revivifying  action 
of  contemporary  influences, — influences  which 
in  the  present  day  are  so  essentially  intellec- 
tual in  their  general  tenour. 


MR.  POTNTER,  R.A.,  ON  THE 
CONNEXION  BETWEEN  ASIATIC  AND 
GREEK  SCULPTURE.* 

The  question  now  arises  as  to  the  influence 
which  this  art  brought  to  bear  on  the  beginnings 
of  Greek  art.  Flaxman  was  only  repeating  a 
common  tradition  which  was  held  by  the  Greeks 
themselves  when  he  connected  the  two  together. 
Dsedalus,  the  mythical  personification  of  the 
earliest  growth  of  the  arts  of  Greece,  was  said 
to  have  visited  Egypt,  and  to  have  constructed 
the  labyrinth  of  the  Minotaur  in  imitation  of 
that  of  Amenemhat  of  the  twelfth  dynasty,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Lake  Mceris;  he  is  also 
said  to  have  built  the  propylcea  of  an  Egyptian 
temple  at  Memphis,  and  to  have  executed  his 
statues  in  the  Egyptian  style.  This  last  attri- 
bution points  undoubtedly  to  the  belief  in  an 
Egyptian  origin  for  Greek  art ; and  the  myth 
of  the  migration  of  Danans  from  Egypt  to 
Greece  also  indicates  an  early  connexion  tetween 
the  countries,  and  points  to  some  historical 
event,  no  doubt ; for  the  Danai  are  mentioned 
in  an  inscription  of  Rameses  III.  as  a race  in 
league  with  others  along  the  African  coast 
whom  he  defeated.  These,  however,  were 
mythical  times  for  Greece.  A more  recent 
connexion  is  that  which  I have  already  men- 
tioned, when  during  tho  twenty-sixth  dynasty 
the  Greeks  were  allowed  to  settle  at  Naucratis 
in  the  Delta,  and  to  build  a temple  there,  in 
what  style  wo  cannot  now  know.  This  was 
about  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century, — a 
time  when  Greek  art  and  architecture  were 
beginning  to  take  form  ; and  this  would  be  the 
time,  if  any,  when  Egyptian  influences  would 
^ect  tho  character  of  Greek  aspirations.  It 
is,  however,  I think,  very  difficult  to  trace  any 
such  lasting  influence  from  Egypt  as  is  forced 
upon  US  when  we  compare  early  Greek  art  with 
Assyrian.  Still  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that 
the  great  monuments  of  Egyptian  grandeur 
which  the  Greek  visitors  would  see  around 
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them  must  have  had  some  effect  on  the  forma- 
tion of  their  style,  and  it  was  some  time  during 
the  seventh  century  that  Theodoras  of  Samos, 
to  whom  I shall  refer  later  on,  is  said  to  have 
visited  Egypt. 

Much  has  been  made  of  the  resemblance 
between  the  Doric  column  and  the  fluted 
columns  of  the  rock  tombs  of  Beni-hassan  of 
the  time  of  Osirtesen,  of  the  twelfth  dynasty, 
and  the  resemblance  is,  no  doubt,  at  first  sight 
striking : whence  the  idea  was  started  by,  I 
believe,  Champollion,  and  taken  up  by  Barry, 
Wilkinson,  and  others,  that  here  was  to  be  found 
tho  true  origin  of  the  Doric  column.  But  the 
science  of  criticism  has  considerably  advanced 
of  late  years,  and  casual  resemblances,  however 
striking,  are  not  easily  accepted  as  evidences  of 
similarity  of  origin  ; and  it  seems  almost  cer- 
tain that  we  have  here  an  accidental  likeness, 
and  not  cause  and  effect.  Beni-hassan  is  a long 
way  from  the  Greek  settlement  in  the  Delta, 
and  the  Greeks,  if  they  borrowed  their  column 
from  Egypt,  would  be  more  likely  to  take  from 
astyle  of  architecture  which  was  universal,  and 
which  habitually  surrounded  them,  than  from 
remote  and  e.xceptional  specimens.  I have 
thought  it  worth  while  to  refer  you  to  illustra- 
tions of  the  Greek  and  Egyptian  columns  side 
by  side,  in  order  to  point  out  the  differences; 
which  are  really  far  more  striking  than  the  mis- 
leading resemblances.  In  the  first  place,  the 
®ffyptian  column  has  a base  and  no  capital, 
whereas  the  Doric  has  a capital  and  no  base. 
Then  the  Doric  order  has  architrave,  frieze,  and 
cornice,  and  is  adorned  with  triglyphs  and 
metopes,  with  their  accompaniment  of  mutules 
and  guttm,  all  of  which  are  invariable  in  the 
order;  while  the  Egyptian  column  has  only  an 
architrave,  with  an  imitation  of  the  heads  of 
rafters  above.  Then,  again,  the  proportions 
are  totally  different  to  the  earlier  form  of  the 
Greek  Doric,  the  resemblance  being  to  the 
later  and  more  refined  form  of  the  Parthenon 
column.  Not  to  pursue  the  differences  further, 
we  find  that  to  the  early  form  of  the  Doric 
column  there  are  really  only  two  points  of  resem- 
blance,— that  both  columns  diminisb  from  tho 
base  upwards,  and  that  both  are  fluted. 

M.  Chipiez,  in  his  “Origin  of  the  Greek 
Orders,”  thinks  it  probable,  however,  that  tho 
Doric  column  first  took  its  definite  form  under 
the  influence  which  the  massive  stone  construc- 
tion of  the  Egyptians  had  upon  these  early 
Greek  visitors,  and  there  is  no  doubt  some 
resemblance  between  the  triglyph  and  the  usual 
ornament  introduced  into  the  Egyptian  cornice, 
—which,  again,  must  not  be  pressed  too  closely; 
and  it  is  undoubted  that  the  earliest  Doric 
temples  which  remain  date  from  the  end  of  the 
seveuth  or  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century 
B.C.  The  fluting  of  the  column,  however, 
M.  Chipiez  derives  from  Asia,  and  for  the  details 
of  the  order,  — comice,  mutules,  trigljphs, 
metopes,  guttsc,  &c.,— he  considers  that  the 
Greeks  are  indebted  to  what  is  usually  called 
the  solar  myth, — a highly  elastic  theory,  to 
which  it  would  appear  everything  legendary 
may  be  traced. 

But  the  Doric  column  is  not  the  subject  of 
my  lecture,  and  I shall  not  attempt  to  clear  up 
the  mystery  of  its  origin,  for  which  we  may, 
perhaps,  have  to  return  to  the  discarded  theory 
of  tho  wooden  hut.  I can  imagine,  however, 

; ust  such  a general  influence  of  Egyptian  on  the 
jeginnings  of  Greek  sculpture  as  M.  Chipiez 
has  suggested  for  its  architecture;  but  it  is 
certain  that  Greek  sculpture  was  not  indebted 
for  its  beauty  or  style  to  the  similar  qualities 
which  we  have  found  in  the  statues  of  Egypt; 
nor  can  we  trace  any  lasting  Egyptian  influence 
on  Greek  ornament. 

The  effect  of  Assyrian  art  is  more  obvious 
and  was  more  durable.  It  would  seem  impos- 
sible to  doubt  the  origin  of  the  two  principal 
features  of  Greek  ornamental  design,  the 
palmetto  or  honeysuckle  ornament,  and  the 
guilloche.  The  great  similarity,  both  in  con- 
struction and  detail,  of  a flower  design  from  a 
glazed  tile  from  the  Palace  of  Khoraabad,  with 
the  patterns  common  on  Greek  vases,  would 
also  seem  to  point  to  an  Assyrian  origin  for  the 
latter. 

It  is  difficult  also  not  to  believe  that  the 
Ionic  capital  had  its  origin  in  the  volute  so 
constantly  found  in  Assyrian  ornament,  and 
which  was,  so  to  speak,  ready  made,  to  take 
just  as  it  was,  in  the  capitals  of  Assyrian 
columns. 

We  have  thus  a certain  number  of  forms 
originating  in  Assyria  and  taking  a prominent 
and  permanent  place  in  Greek  art,  to  be  trans- 


mitted through  the  various  phases  which  archi- 
tecture and  decorative  art  have  assumed  in  the 
process  of  their  development,  down  to  our  own 
times.  That  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  art  found 
its  way  to  the  Greek  colonies  of  Asia  Minor  by 
means  of  the  Phcenician  traders,  has  long  been 
recognised, — not  only  to  Asia  Jlinor,  indeed,  but 
to  all  the  coasts  and  islands  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean ; the  details  of  the  splendid  Etruscan 
sarcophagus  in  the  form  of  a couch,  with  two 
figures  reclining  on  it,  which  is  in  the  British 
Museum,  seeming  to  show  unmistakable  deriva- 
tion from  Assyrian  forms.  Mr.  Murray,  who, 
in  his  recently -published  history  of  Greek 
Sculpture,  has  gone  into  this  subject,  shows, 
by  many  instances  taken  from  Homer,  that  the 
Phoenicians  were  the  purveyors  to  the  Greeks 
of  all  the  better-executed  objects  of  handi- 
craft in  those  early  times,  when  their  own  art, 
or  industries  rather,  were  of  the  very  rndest 
type  ; and  that  commerce  between  the  Assyrians 
and  Phoenicians  was  fully  developed  he  shows 
to  be  proved  by  weights  having  been  found  with 
inscriptiens  on  them  in  both  languages. 

It  also  seems  impossible  to  doubt  the  in- 
fluence of  Assyrian  art  on  the  treatment  of  th© 
figure.  It  may  be  asked,  if  the  Phconicians 
traded  with  Egypt,  as  they  undoubtedly  did, 
carrying,  as  we  know,  Egyptian  wares  or  Phoeni- 
cian imitations  of  them  to  Assyria,  why  do  we 
not  also  trace  the  influence  of  the  much  more 
beautiful  Egyptian  art  ? The  cause  appears  to 
be  this, — that  the  art  of  Egypt  was,  in  the 
eighth  and  seventh  centuries  B.C.,  virtually 
dead,  while  Assyrian  art  was  at  that  time  in 
the  height  of  its  glory.  A short  account  of 
its  history  will  make  this  clear  to  you. 

Assurnazlrpal,  who  founded  the  Second 
Assyrian  Empire,  and  who  built  the  north- 
west palace  at  Nimroud,  the  earliest  of  their 
palaces  which  we  know,  lived  in  the  tenth 
centnry  B.C.  This  palace  was  covered  with 
scnlptured  reliefs,  now  in  the  British  Mnsenni, 
which  arc  as  full  of  life  and  incident  as  the 
later  reliefs,  and  only  differ  from  them  in  style 
in  giving  a somewhat  ruder  and  more  stunted 
form  to  tho  human  figure,  and  in  being  lese 
richly  and  minutely  covered  with  ornament. 
In  other  respects  they  are  so  similar  in  style 
and  treatment  that  to  an  unpractised  eye  they 
may  easily  be  confounded  with  those  done  300 
years  later,  so  gradual  was  change  in  those  early 
times  and  with  Oriental  races.  After  him  a 
succession  of  kings, — Shalmaneser,  Sargon,  Sen- 
nacherib, AssurhaddoD, — and  last,  though  not 
least,  Assurbanipa),  in  whose  reign  those  lion- 
hunts  were  executed  which  you  all  know  so 
well  as  tho  glory  of  our  Assyrian  collection  in 
the  British  Museum,  continued  to  rival  and  excel 
Aesnrnazirpal  in  the  splendour  of  their  palaces 
and  the  sumptuousnesa  of  their  Eculptured 
decorations.  This  aeries  of  monarchs  brings  us 
down  to  the  destruction  of  Nineveh  undes 
Assuredilani,  the  Sardanapalus  of  the  Greeks, 
in  the  year  632  B.C.,  who  also  built  himself  a 
palace,  which,  however,  owing  probably  to 
troubles  and  invasions  during  his  reign,  was  a 
very  plain  building  without  sculptures.  By  this 
time  art  was  beginning  to  be  an  active  force 
among  the  Greek  races,  and  Assyrian  art  now 
ceased  to  exist  with  the  transfer  of  power  to 
the  Babylonians.  But  a kindred  art,  no  doubt, 
continued  to  flourish  in  the  gorgeous  palaces 
and  temples  of  Nebopolassar,  Nebuchadnezzar, 
and  the  succeeding  kings  who  reigned  during 
the  100  years  down  to  tho  fall  of  Babylon  under 
Belshazzar  in  536  B.C.  Of  this  period  no 
remains  of  importance  have  come  down  to  us, 
so  complete  was  tho  destruction  of  that  mighty 
city.  It  may  have  followed  the  Assyrian  lines, 
or  it  may  have  continued  the  tradition  of  the 
very  Early  Cbaldsean  art,  dating,  it  is  believed, 
from  2,000  years  before  the  Christian  era,  of 
which  various  important  remains  have  been 
found  at  Tel-lo  in  southern  Cbalda^a.  These 
fragments  of  statues,  which  are  doe  to  a non- 
Semitic  race,  show  far  more  freedom  and  mors 
character  in  the  rendering  of  the  human  form 
than  any  Assyrian  sculptures.  The  hands  of 
these  statues, — which,  being  in  very  hard  stone, 
are  well  preserved, — are  true  in  detail,  and  of 
excellent  workmanship,  and  the  few  injured 
heads  which  have  been  found  also  testify  to  a. 
higher  feeling  for  portraiture  and  character. 
There  is  also  a perception  of  the  proper  treat- 
ment of  drapery;  the  arrangement  is  intel- 
ligible, the  torn-back  of  the  edge  of  tho  stuff  is 
treated  with  a genuine  observation  of  nature, 
and  the  folds  indicated  take  the  true  direction. 
Of  any  perception  of  this  kind  the  Assyrians 
were  totally  destitute  from  the  first  to  the  last; 
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there  is  never  in  their  works  the  slightest 
iQiiication  of  a fold,  and  the  drapery,  always 
represented  in  the  same  conventional  forms, 
defies  any  attempt  to  nnderstaud  the  definite 
arrangement  of  the  stuff. 

I do  not  know  that  it  is  necessary  for  me  to 
go  into  any  detailed  description  of  this  Assyrian 
eoulptnre,  which  you  must  all  know  so  well. 
Sculpture  in  its  more  extended  sense,  that  is, 
statuary  in  the  round,  can  hardly  ho  said  to 
exist;  such  statues  as  have  been  found  are  so 
•flat  and  slab-like  in  form  that  they  rather  re- 
semble high  reliefs  detached  from  a wall,  than 
.fully  rounded  figures;  and  the  wingod  bulla  and 
lions  are  of  the  same  character.  The  Chalda?an 
•ctatues,  which  were  apparently  made  in  greater 
numbers,  have  the  same  block-like  form.  The 
•sculpture  of  the  Assyrians,  therefore,  may  be 
said  to  consist  entirely  of  the  long  series  of 
•reliefs,  illustrating  the  acts  of  the  kings,  with 
-which  we  are  all  so  familiar.  Two  elements  are 
•wanting  in  their  treatmontof  the  human  figure, 
•wibhout  which  no  art  can  appeal  strongly  to  us, 
— ^the  element  of  beauty  and  nobility  of  form, 
and  the  element  of  portraiture.  In  the  details 
of  the  human  figure  they  love  to  dwell  on  all 
that  is  most  antagonistic  to  beauty;  huge  aud 
strongly-marked  muscles  and  knotted  veins  are 
'thofirstfeaturesthatstrike  theeye, and  formida- 
ble afcrongth  is  the  only  impression  which  they 
convey.  The  forms  of  the  winged  bulls  and  lions, 
■which  display  an  imposing  but  savage  gran- 
'deur,  are  more  uncouth  maps  of  an  ill-under- 
stood  anatomy ; which  would  appear  to  consti- 
tute with  the  Assyrians  their  idea  of  a monu- 
mental treatment,  for  their  lions,  when  repre- 
sented as  natural  beings,  are  lees  exaggerated, 
and  show  much  observation  and  a true 
feeling  for  nature  in  the  details,  as  well  as  in 
movement  and  expression.  Portraiture  there 
is  none  ; from  the  time  of  Assuroazirpal,  wliose 
statue  is  in  the  British  Museum,  to  that  of 
'Assurbanipal,  a period  of  over  300  years,  there 
is  absolutely  no  change  in  type  of  face,  which, 
sometimes  with  a board  and  sometimes  board- 
Tess,  is  given  indiscriminately  to  all  their 
'figarea ; the  differences  which  exist  between 
one  face  and  another  during  nil  this  time  being 
duo  only  to  the  slight  modifications  of  stylo 
which  took  place,  and  to  such  varieties  in  the 
execution  which  are  unavoidable.  The  repre- 
sentation is  true  to  the  Semitic  typo,  and  that 
is  all;  it  is  totally  destitute  of  individuality. 
"What  this  type  is  in  these  sculptures  wo  all 
"know : thick  bushy  hair,  and  beard  growing 
■almost  up  to  the  eyes,  fierce  thick  eyebrows 
meeting  over  the  aquiline  nose  with  its 
thickened  nostrils,  sensual  lips,  and  a half 
smile,  which  is  far  removed  from  the  peaceful 
and  dignified  smile  of  the  Egyptian  monarch, 
and  seems  only  sonsnal  and  cruel, — this  face 
expresses  a character  which  appears  devoid  of 
all  that  makes  men  admirable  or  amiable, 
and  which,  as  the  scenes  in  their  historical 
reliefs  show  only  too  plainly,  was  not  only 
dead  to  humanity,  but  took  pleasure  in  the 
most  hideous  cruelties.  An  art  dependent 
for  its  attractions  on  beauty  of  form  cannot 
be  expected  from  such  a race.  As  regards  com- 
position, except  for  a certain  rhythmical  arrange- 
ment of  the  figures  of  the  gods,  which  are 
terrible  and  imposing,  and  well-designed  to  fill 
• tlio  space  they  occupy,  and  a fine  and  original 
disposition  of  the  wings  in  grand  and  sweeping 
lines  in  their  winged  figures,  their  reliefs  are 
in  far  greater  confusion  than  with  the  Egyp- 
tians ; the  groups  and  figures  are  scattered  over 
the  ground  as  in  a map,  without  attempt  at 
order  or  harmony.  On  the  other  hand,  the  soft 
alabaster  in  which  these  works  are  executed 
lends  itself  to  great  minuteness  of  detail  and 
freedom  of  execution,  which  we  find  rising  in 
the  time  of  Assurbanipal  to  the  highest  per- 
fection of  delicacy  and  finish ; and  I need  not 
expatiate  on  the  well-known  hunting-scenes,  in 
which  all  animals, — horses,  dogs,  gazelles,  wild 
asses,  and,  above  all,  lions, — are  rendered  with 
■ such  an  extraordinary  life  and  fidelity  to 
nature,  that  some  German  critics  have  attempted 
to  account  for  it  by  suggesting  that  Greek 
artists  may  have  been  employed  on  them ; a 
suggestion  which  I should  have  thought  would 
hardly  bear  examination,  considering  the  more 
than  primitive  condition  of  the  arts  of  Greece 
in  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century  B.C.  It  has 
been  well  pointed  ont  that  advance  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  human  form  was  impossible  among 
a people  who  seem  to  have  gone  entirely  clothed. 
Even  the  labourers  and  slaves,  shown  in  such 
numbers  on  the  monuments,  wear  a tunic  reach- 
ing from  the  neck  to  the  knees.  This  dislike 


to  nudity,  even  in  the  hottest  climates,  appears 
to  bo  characteristic  of  the  Semitic  races;  for 
the  Arabs  of  the  present  day  envelop  them- 
selves from  head  to  foot,  while  the  Egyptians 
and  Nubians  go  nearly  naked.  Another  cause 
of  the  absence  of  any  efforts  at  beauty  is  the 
genuinely  Oriental  custom  of  suppressing  the 
female  se.T;  there  is,  except  among  the  prisoners 
of  the  conquered  races,  no  representation  what- 
ever of  a woman  ou  the  Assyrian  monuments, 
with  the  one  exception  of  the  relief  in  which 
Assurbanipal  is  seen  feasting  with  his  queen ; 
a case  so  anomalous  that  it  has  beeu  supposed 
that  this  queen  must  have  reigned  conjointly 
with  the  king  in  her  own  right,  and  therefore, 
have  been  entitled  to  a place  in  the  record  of 
the  acts  of  the  sovereign.  Small  nude  figures 
in  terra-cotta  and  ivory  of  the  goddess  Tatar 
have  been  found,  which  are  too  hideous  and 
repulsive  for  description,  showing  no  ray  of  per- 
ception, I will  not  say  of  beauty,  hut  of  the 
most  ordinary  symmetry. 

The  sculptures  from  the  palace  of  Assurbanipal 
close,  as  I have  said,  the  history  of  Assyrian  art, 
which  now  ceased  to  exist. 

It  is  not  known  whether  an  independent 
Chaldaaan  art  continued  to  flourish  during  the 
time  when  Babylon  was  subject  to  Assyria,  and 
the  want  of  monuments  of  the  last  Babylonian 
empire  prevents  our  having  any  clue  to  the 
stylo  of  art  practised  under  its  rule.  But  the 
original  Chalda3an  sculpture  looks  like  an  art 
capable  of  expansion,  and  I cannot  help  thinking 
that  I see  in  the  figures  from  the  sacred  way  at 
Branchidje,  which  Mr.  Newton  told  yon  were 
executed  about  the  year  GOO  B.C.,  i.e.,  about  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  a re- 
semblance,— which  may,  no  doubt,  be  accidental, 

— to  the  block-like  treatment  of  the  general 
form,  and  to  the  broad  flat  folds  in  the  Chaldsean 
figures.  But  a stronger  affinity  with  both  the 
Chaldrean  and  Assyrian  styles  of  work  appears 
in  a number  of  sculptures,  bearing  among  them- 
selves a close  family  resemblance,  though  oF 
varying  degrees  of  merit,  which  you  will  see  in 
the  British  Museum,  just  before  the  entrance  to 
the  Assyrian  and  Egyptian  galleries,  and  which 
came  from  Idalium  in  Cyprus.  Close  under 
one  of  the  human-headed  bulls  on  the  left, 
and,  no  doubt,  purposely  placed  in  conjunction 
with  it,  is  a bearded  figure  of  a man  or  a deity,  so 
like  it  in  general  type  and  in  the  detail  of  treat- 
ment of  the  hair  and  beard,  that  an  independent 
origin  is  impossible ; the  only  differences  we 
find  are  a greater  refinement  in  the  face,  in 
which  the  Semitic  typo  is  less  pronounced,  and 
a genuinely  plastic  treatment  of  the  drapery, 
though  the  folds  of  the  upper  garment  still 
have  the  thin  flat  character  that  we  see  in  the 
Chaldajan,  while  the  thin  tunic  is  represented 
by  fire  wavy  lines,  which  well  render  the 
texture  of  the  thin  crinkled  stuffs  still  woven 
in  the  East,  and  which  form  the  habitual  dress 
of  the  boatmen  who  row  the  caiques  on  the 
Bosphorus  to  this  day.  Also,  in  a number  oF 
female  heads  called  Aphrodite,  the  hair  is  again 
identical  with  the  Assyrian, — a double  row  of 
locks  is  arranged  with  perfect  regularity  over 
the  forehead,  each  composed  of  three  straight 
lines  and  a formal  curl  at  the  end.  Cyprus 
was,  as  I have  no  doubt  you  know,  a Phoenician 
island,  and  the  Phoenicians  adapted  art  of  all 
kinds,  Assyrian  and  Egyptian,  and,  in  later 
times,  Greek  ; and  I do  not  know  whether  these 
fragments,  which  fill  two  or  three  cases  in  the 
Museum,  are  considered  to  be  of  Phcenician  or 
Greek  workmanship.  Much  depends  on  the 
time  whou  they  were  executed.  Cyprus  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Sargon,  king  of  Assyria,  in 
the  year  708  B.C.,  the  population  remaining 
Ph<Dnician ; but  forty  years  later,  when  it  is 
still  paying  tribute  to  Assyria  in  the  reign  of 
Assurhaddon,  the  names  of  the  ten  kings  who 
reigned  there,  and  are  mentioned  in  an  in- 
scription, are  mostly  Greek;  and  among  them 
is  .(Egisthus,  king  of  this  very  Idalinm.  Mrs. 
Mitchell,  in  an  important  and  exhaustive  history 
of  ancient  sculpture  newly  published,  relying,  I 
suppose,  on  German  authorities,  makes  them 
Phcenician,  and  jdaces  thorn  as  late  as  the 
middle  of  the  fifth  century.  My  own  impres- 
sion would  bo  that  they  are  decidedly  earlier; 
that  they  are  Greek,  and  that  the  association 
with  Assyrian  workmanship  is  evident;  and  that 
in  any  case  they  form  an  important  link  be- 
tween Assyrian  and  Greek  art.  A further  im- 
portant relation  between  Assyrian,  Phcenician, 
and  Greek  art  is  to  be  found  in  the  attributes  of 
the  gods,  iota  which  I need  not  enter.  I will 
merely  refer  to  the  fact  that  the  goddess  Istar, 
whom  I have  already  mentioned,  was  the  * 


original  of  the  Phcenician  Astoreth,  who  became 
the  Aphrodite  of  the  Greeks,  the  centre  of 
whoso  worship  was  at  Paphos,  in  the  island  of 
Cyprus.  But  whereas  Istar  was,  as  we  have 
seen,  represented  naked  by  the  Assyrians,  she 
is  clothed  from  head  to  foot  in  these  Cyprus 
statues,  and  was  never  divested  of  drapery  by 
the  Greeks  until  the  time  of  Scopaa,  who,  as 
Pliny  tells  us,  made  a naked  statue  of  Venus 
about  420  B.C.,  previously  to  the  celebrated 
statue  made  for  the  people  of  Cnidus  by 
Praxiteles.* 
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Shams. 

At  the  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Association 
held  on  Friday,  the  14th  inst.,  Mr.  Cole  A. 
Adams,  the  President,  occupied  tlie  chair. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  mem- 
bers of  the  Association,  viz.,  Messrs.  F.  W. 
Marks,  R.  W.  Sampson,  II.  G.  Driver,  C.  11. 
Driver,  J.  P.  Oliver,  C.  J.  A.  Steven,  J.  G.  Hart, 
C.A.  Chambers,  D.  Q.  Blow,  and  H.  Messer. 

A vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Gribble 
for  allowing  the  members  to  visit  the  Brompton 
Oratory,  and  it  was  annonneed  that  the  next 
visit  would  take  place  this  Saturday,  the  22nd 
inst.,  to  the  Scottish  National  Church,  Font- 
street,  Belgravia. 

Mr.  A.  B.Pite  presented  a copy  of  the  “ Sketch- 
Book”  of  the  Architectural  Association  of 
Boston,  which  had  been  forwarded  to  him  for 
presentation.  In  doing  so  he  proposed  a vote 
of  thanks  to  their  professional  brethren  in 
Boston.  He  added  that  if  the  members  looked 
into  this  elegant  sketch-book  ho  believed  they 
would  tremble  for  their  spurs,  aud  he  hoped  it 
would  stimulate  them  to  do  their  best,  or  they 
would  be  in  the  uncomfortable  position  of  find- 
ing that  others  could  do  better  than  themselves. 

The  Chairman,  in  putting  the  vote,  remarked 
that  perhaps  Mr.  Pito  was  too  I'eady  to  surrender 
the  palm  to  their  American  cousins.  They  had 
a great  many  men  among  them  like  Mr.  Pite, 
whom  ho  would  not  mind  putting  forward  as  an 
example  of  what  the  Association  could  do. 

Mr.  Hampden  W.  Pratt  then  read  a paper  on 
” Shams,”  going  over  much  which  has  beensaid 
very  often  before  in  regard  to  truthfulness  of 
design  in  building,  and  the  necessity  of  the 
exterior  design  representing  the  interior  arrange- 
ment ; and  concluded  with  the  following  remarks 
as  to  the  use  of  certain  special  materials  and 
methods : — 

Coming  now  to  the  question  of  materials  for 
building  purposes,  one  must  express  regret  that 
buildings  are  fast  losing  their  local  character, 
owing  to  the  increased  facilities  for  bringing 
materials  from  distant  parts.  I am  not  pre- 
pared to  say  that  there  are  no  advantages  in 
this,  bub  I think  we  should,  when  possible,  make 
use  of  suitable  materials  at  baud,  and  not  go 
out  of  our  way  quite  so  much  to  introduce  one 
thing  and  another.  The  question  of  using  the 
right  material  in  the  right  place,  and  for  the 
right  purpose,  ought  also  to  receive  at  our 
hands  a great  deal  more  consideration  than  it 
usually  does.  Touching  the  use  of  manufac- 
tured materials,  it  may  be  asked  how  far  it  is 
legitimate  to  use  some  of  these  ? Bricks  have 
been  made  from  time  immemorial  of  all  shapes, 
sizes,  colour,  and  contour,  but  I suppose  it  was 
not  until  tile  last  century  that  they  were 
shaped  and  worked  after  being  burned.  At  the 
present  time  there  seems  to  bo  quite  a mania 
for  cut,  rubbed,  carved,  and  gauged  brickwork, 
and  I would  respectfully  ask  those  who  defend 
this  treatment  whether  they  really  consider  it 
legitimate  ? It  seems  to  me  a strange,  not  to 
say  wrong,  use  to  make  of  bricks.  Most 
marvellous  productions  of  the  joiner-brick- 
layer’s art  may  be  seen  almost  anywhere, — 
bricks  cut  and  carved  like  soap,  and  jointed 
with  putty.  Strange  construction  some  of  this ! 
Terra  cotta  has  been  largely  used,  and,  properly 
applied,  it  is  a most  valuable  material.  "Arti- 
ficial” stone  does  nob  sound  nice,  but  I think  it 
nia)'  bo  used  legitimately  for  paving,  steps,  and 
such  purposes;  but  for  moulded  and  carved 
work,  and  where  hand-labour  should  be  bestowed, 
I think  natural  stone  ought  alone  to  be  xised. 
Stucco  has  never  been  favourably  received, 
except  by  speculative  builders,  who,  at  com- 
paratively small  expense,  produce  with  it  the 
forms  and  details  appertaining  to  atone  struc- 
tures. It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  treatment 
is  entirely  imitative,  and  unworthy  of  adoption 
by  any  architect.  I will  say  no  more  on  this 
point.  

♦ The  remainder  in  our  next. 
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Of  iron  it  is  difficult  to  speak.  It  is  probable 
that  we  are  at  present  ouly  on  the  threshold  of 
its  career;  but  it  is  to  be  sincerely  hoped  that 
the  day  will  ncTer  come  when  whole  iron 
fronts  will  supersede  brick  and  stone  construc- 
tion in  this  country,  as  in  some  parts  of 
America.  Fancy  describing  galvanised  iron 
cornices,  wiudow-cills,  pilasters,  and  what  not! 
Such  construction  seems  repugnant  to  one’s 
sense  of  fitness,  and,  as  carried  out  across  the 
Atlantic,  must  bear  a strong  resemblance  to 
stone  construction.  One  of  our  chief  faults  is 
in  making  cast  iron  to  resemble  and  imitate 
wrought  and  hammered  work,  and  architects 
are  very  often  much  to  blame  in  this  respect. 
As  a structural  material  iron  is  invaluable  ; but 
it  is  now  a recognised  fact  that  to  withstand 
fire  it  must  be  encased.  This  concealment  we 
must  accept  as  lawful,  though,  I admit,  not 
wholly  satisfactory;  and  I think  we  ought  to 
make  some  effort  to  carry  out  this  encasing  in 
such  a way  as  to  show  the  purpose  for  which  it 
is  employed.  One  word  before  leaving  the  sub- 
ject of  iron.  I think  architects  are  too  fond  of 
substituting  rolled-iron  joists  for  brains.  If  a 
little  difficulty  arises  in  planning  or  construction, 
the  problem  is  apt  to  be  solved  by  the  friendly 
use  of  iron  girders  or  joists.  They  are  made 
too  much  a convenience  of,  and  I think  we  ought 
to  recognise  this. 

Half-  timber  construction  calls  for  some  notice. 
I fear  a great  deal  of  the  so-called  "half-timber” 
work  is  considerably  more  than  half  brickwork, 
by  which  it  is  so  often  backed,  and  a good  deal 
of  it  is  merely  a piece  of  framework  2 in.  or  3 in. 
in  thickness.  Such  construction  is  not  worthy 
the  name,  and  can  only  be  characterised  as 
sham. 

Then  as  to  mouldings  in  joiners’  work,  it  is 
getting  almost  a rare  thing  to  see  mouldings 
worked  in  the  solid.  Mouldings  are  planted 
on,  stuck,  and  bracketed  out  without  any  com- 
punction, brads,  screws,  and  glue  taking  the 
place  of  what  was  formerly  sound,  solid  con- 
struction. I know  it  will  be  admitted  that  you 
would  prefer  to  have  solid  moulded  work,  if 
expense  were  no  object;  but  this  admission  only 
proves  that  you  endeavour  to  obtain  the  effect 
of  solid  work  by  the  sacrifice  of  principle.  Why 
not  be  content  with  simpler  work  legitimately 
executed  ? 

I have  referred  hitherto  more  particul.arly 
to  what  may  be  termed  structural  pretences, 

I should  like  now  to  say  a word  on  those  more 
strictly  decorative,  and  it  is  in  this  direction 
where  imitations  abound.  Marble  being  a costly 
! material  is  in  great  demand,  and  there  is  an 
abundant  supply  of  clever  imitations.  It  sur- 
prises me  to  see  architects  so  frequently  using 
scagliola;  it  is  a downright  sham,  of  course, 
and  so  are  all  the  marbles  made  of  slate,  and  it 
would  be  a great  blessing  if  all  this  false  stuff 
could  be  swept  away.  Chimneypieces,  perhaps 
more  than  anything  else,  are  conspicuous 
features  in  a room,  and  how  often  they  are  con- 
structed of  false  material,  and  boxed  out  to 
appear  solid ! If  people  are  accustomed  to 
endure  false  things  at  their  hearth,  no  wonder 
they  will  put  up  with,  not  to  say  revel  in,  all 
sorts  of  imitations  and  deceptions  elsewhere. 
The  marble  mania  also  extends  to  painting  or 
marbling,  even  to  the  absurdity  of  making  a 
metal  bath  resemble  marble.  Porcelain  is  also 
marbled,  and  the  difficulty  is  sometimes  to 
obtain  goods  of  this  class  which  are  not  imita- 
tions. 

Graining  is  an  old  device,  and  seems  never 
likely  to  die  out.  Trade  decorators  are  perhaps 
most  responsible  for  its  survival ; give  such  a 
man  carte  hlanche  to  decorate  your  house,  and 
I believe  he  would  grain  or  marble  it  from 
top  to  bottom  ! Of  late  years  a good  deal  of 
walnnt  wood  has  been  used,  and  now  waluut 
instead  of  oak  graining  is  beginning  to  be  used. 
If  our  friend  the  decorator  takes  a fancy  to 
this  sort  of  wood  we  shall  one  day  be  nauseated 
with  walnut  graining.  It  is  a,  poor  excuse 
which  people  offer  for  graining  when  they  say 
i that  it  is  done  to  preserve  the  wood,  and  wears 
’ ever  so  much  better  than  paint.  One  thing 
fi  they  omit  to  add  is  that  the  woodwork  grained 
d is  of  an  inferior  kind  to  that  imitated — herein 
^ is  the  dishonesty.  I do  not  say  that  one  is 
)1  deceived  into  believing  that  the  graining  is  the 
natural  wood,  but  it  is  none  the  less  a fraud. 

V What  shall  we  say,  too,  for  veneering  ? Voueer- 
ing  of  wood  hardly  comes  within  the  range  of 
architect’s  work : it  is  more  in  the  cabinet- 
;i]  maker's  line,  and  it  is  to  bo  hoped  architects 
il  will  give  no  countenance  to  this  method  when 
il  they  ai-e  called  upon  to  design  furniture. 


But  we  are  often  concerned  not  only  with 
things  we  design,  but  with  articles  we  select, 
and  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  follow  the, 
same  principles  in  one  as  in  the  other.  The 
market  is  flooded  with  imitations  of  all  sorts; 
we  must  be  on  our  guard  lest  we  unwittingly 
encoui-age  the  manufacture  of  that  which  is 
false.  It  is  within  our  power,  possibly,  to  create 
aud  maintain  a healthy  tone,  and  we  should  let 
no  opportunity  pass  for  condemning  what  we 
believe  to  be  bad  and  unpriDcipled.  There  is 
more  temptation  to  produce  imitations  with  the 
manufacture  of  new  materials,  or  the  introduc- 
tion of  new  inventions,  and,  therefore,  we 
should  carefully  watch  such,  and  give  no  en- 
couragement to  things  of  a doubtful  or  dis- 
honest nature. 

With  the  general  adoption  of  the  electric 
light,  we  shall  bo  called  upon  to  consider  the 
appropriatene.<58  of  fittings  for  it.  We  are  too 
conservative  in  this  respect,  I think;  there  is 
too  much  resemblance,  for  instance,  between 
the  fittings  nsed  for  candles,  gas,  and  the  elec- 
tric light,  and  imitations  easily  creep  in.  An 
example  of  what  I mean  yon  will  find  in  the 
Arbitration  Room  in  this  building,  where  the 
gas  in  the  chandelier  passes  through  imitation 
candles, — a very  senseless  contrivance,  I think. 
I do  not  .know  who  admires  such  things, — I 
should  not  think  architects  do ; and  yet  this 
particular  chanclelicr  is  placed  in  a room  mostly 
used  by  such.  But  probably  you  will  not  attach 
much  importance  to  that ; for  yon  will  no  doubt 
agree  wich  mo  that  the  ventilation  of  this  room  , 
is  a sham,  and,  if  we  were  anybody  else  than  ' 
architects,  I expect  we  should  have  called  for 
or  applied  a remedy  by  this  time. 


In  the  discussion  which  followed, 

The  Chairman  said  that  the  question  as  to 
what  were  shams  was  one  of  considerable  mag- 
nitude. There  was  no  doubt  that  the  influence 
of  locality  upon  work  was  being  rapidly  lost,  at 
the  same  time  that  the  local  characteristics  of 
men  were  being  swept  away.  The  result  was  a 
kind  of  levelling-up,  which  the  artist  must  regard 
with  regret.  Materials  were  now  brought  a long 
distance  for  the  construction  of  a house,  but  in 
course  of  time  additions  or  repairs  bad  to  be 
made  with  different  materials,  the  result  being 
a want  of  continuity  in  the  building.  Mr.  Pratt 
had  run  a tilt  at  gauged  brickwork,  but  he  could 
see  no  sham  in  moulding  or  carving  a brick 
which  was  specially  prepared  for  that  purpose. 
In  the  matter  of  durability  too,  the  carved  and 
gauged  brickwork  of  London  would  stand  better 
than  stonework.  Ue  could  instance  some  pieces 
of  Queen  Anne  work  in  the  metropolis,  which 
was  as  sharp  as  when  first  cut.  In  regard  to 
concrete,  again,  he  saw  no  reason  why  it  should 
not  bo  employed,  cast  into  forms  giving  dura- 
bility, a perfectly  water-proof  surface,  and  a 
large  saving  in  money.  Iron  seemed  to  meet 
with  the  general  condemnation  of  architects. 
They  were  told  by  purists  that  it  should  be 
shown,  but  be  might  remark  that  the  framework 
of  our  bodies  bad  been  covered  with  flesh  by  the 
Divine  Architect.  Then  came  the  vexed  question 
of  marbling  and  graining,  and  on  this  i)oint  the 
feeling  of  the  members  appeared  to  have  changed 
of  late  years.  Ue  had  defended  graining  some 
time  ago.  There  was  nothing  which  wore  so 
well,  and  it  went  with  anything  which  was  not 
extremely  lesthetio.  Graining  was  one  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  English  people,  and,  as  a 
general  all-round  decoration,  it  was  the  best. 
Exquisite  effects  could  bo  got  on  a large  scale 
by  using  veneering,  when  the  cost  of  wood  in 
such  cases  would  have  been  quite  prohibitive. 
Mr.  Burges  Lad  even  proposed  to  veneer  St. 
Paul’s  with  mai’ble  slabs.*  The  Cliairman  con- 
cluded by  observing  that  iu  a too  great  desire 
for  truth  they  might  overstep  the  mark. 

Mr.  Pite  remarked  that  a distinction  should 
be  drawn  between  imitations  and  shams.  Imi- 
tation was  the  sincerest  form  of  flattery,  and 
they  could  imitate  without  falling  into  the  use 
of  shams.  Mr.  Pratt  had  referred  to  many 
things  which  were  good  in  their  way.  Graining 
was  practised  because  of  its  goad  wearing 
nature,  and  stucco  was  used  on  account  of  its 
being  waterproof,  and  especially  useful  at  sea- 
side places.  As  to  graining,  if  a man  liked 
black  marble,  splotched  with  yellow,  there  was 
no  reason  why  he  should  not  imitate  it.  The 
old  Queen  Auno  plaster  work  was  plaster  work 
for  its  own  sake.  All  great  artists  had  made 
use  of  shams,  and  the  greatest  works  had  some 

• De  moritiiii  nil  nhi  lonrim.  It  is  true  lhat  Mr.  Burges 
did  make  that  monstrous  proposition,  but  it  is  hard  that 
it  should  be  remembered  against  him.— Ed. 


shams  in  them.  The  genius  of  a real  architect 
eudeavoured  to  rise  above  the  mere  confines  of 
utility  and  the  requirements  of  his  building. 
He  might  instance  the  dome  of  St.  Paal’s, 
while  the  man  who  planned  the  front  of  Peter- 
borough Cathedral  was  a real  genius,  working 
out  as  he  did  a most  beautiful  poetic  idea, 
having  no  relation  to  the  building  behind.  Mr. 
Pratt  would  have  to  denounce  these  and  each 
buildings  as  Salisbury  and  Lincoln  Cathedrals, 
if  he  insisted  on  the  interior  of  the  building 
forcing  itself  to  the  outside.  When  a man 
wished  to  rise  to  a grand  flight  of  poetry  he  was 
often  met  by  the  remark  that  it  was  not  trnth- 
ful.  The  speaker  concluded  by  proposing  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer. 

Mr.  Stanuus  seconded  the  vote,  and  added 
that  many  things  which  bad  been  called  shams 
deceived  nobody,  nor  did  they  pretend  to 
deceive;  He  agreed  with  the  chairman  in  the 
matter  of  graining.  Combing  had  the  effect  of 
hiding  the  work  without  suggesting  an  elaborata 
grain.  One  saw  everlasting  swaggery  on  muelu 
of  the  Queen  Anne  stuff  which  been  put  up 
in  London,  and  he  sympathised  with  Mr.  Pratt 
in  his  denunciation  of  this.  With  regard  t<\ 
stucco  he  could  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not. 
be  used.  He  could  imagine  a building  with, 
terra-cotta  window  dressings  and  corners,  and 
that  portion  of  the  screen  which  went  from  pier 
to  pier  to  enclose  the  building  might  be  covered 
with  stucco,  rough-cast,  or  plaster  treated  in  a. 
sgraffito  manner.  As  to  veneer,  so  long  as  it 
was  kept  to  panels  aud  the  edges  clipped  by  the 
mouldings  of  the  stiles,  there  was  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  be  used.  Mr.  Burgee 
found  that  in  decorating  Worcester  College- 
Cbapel  marble  gave  a halo  of  changing  colour 
which  no  other  material  could  afford.  It 
was  the  cbangefulness  of  colour  which,  in  Mr. 
Rnskin’a  eyes,  gave  it  beauty.  There  was  a 
great  deal  of  sham  in  this  sense  in  Worcester 
College  Chapel,  but  it  was  not  shamefnl.  Many 
people  bad  an  idea  that  rudeness  was  truthful- 
ness, but  the  test  ought  rather  to  be  whether 
the  deceptive  intention  were  present,  and,  in 
the  majority  of  instances,  this  was  not  the  case, 

Mr.  J.  A.  Goteh  thought  it  was  well  to  have 
the  ideal  put  before  them.  In.  the  Association 
they  might  strive  for  the  ideal,  while  upstairs 
in  the  Institute  they  might  carry  out  thf* 
practical  as  well  as  they  could.  Architects- 
were  compelled,  to  a great  extent,  to  carry  out 
the  views  of  their  clients.  Some  years  ago  he 
had  intended  never  using  enamelled  slate, 
mantel-pieces  or  graining,  but  he  had  been 
compelled  to  modify  bis  intention.  It  would  be 
a waste  of  money  in  many  cases  to  have  mould- 
ings in  the  solid,  and  mitred  mouldings  were  a 
distinct  advance  in  the  art  of  joinery.  He  con- 
gratulated Mr.  Pratt  upon  his  paper,  and  con- 
sidered that,  although  they  might  not  attain  the 
height  which  he  had  indicated,  they  might,  at- 
least,  got  up  to  the  first  lauding. 

After  one  or  two  other  remarks  the  resolu- 
tion was  put  and  carried. 

Mr.  Pratt,  iu  making  a short  reply,  admitted 
that  his  view  was  rather  an  ideal  one,  but  if  it 
could  not  be  realised,  it  was  an  advantage  to 
try  to  get  half  wav. 


acton  DRAINAGE. 

Though  the  pariali  of  Acton  is  in  the  Thames 
valley,  and  its  northern  boundary  not  much 
more  than  half  a mile  from  the  banks  of  the 
river,  it  has  hitherto  been  entirely  independent 
of  that  great  water-way  as  a sewage  outlet. 
Acton  has  never  come  under  the  view  of  the 
Thames  Conservancy  Boai’d  in  their  efforts  to 
keep  the  river  free  from  pollution  by  sewage 
and  other  excrementitious  matter.  Richmond, 
Twickenham,  Chiswick,  Hounslow,— in  fact,  all 
the  parishes  within  the  district  of  the  Lower 
Thames  Valley  Sewerage  Board,— have  been  re- 
ceipients  of  many  warnings  on  the  point  from 
the  Conservancy  Board.  These  had  no  retro- 
spective application  to  Acton.  Still  that  pariah 
is  at  present  in  the  midst  of  the  throes  of  an 
excitement  Over  a new  drainage  scheme  for  the 
district,  which  is  probably  as  much  in  want  of 
proper  means  of  drainage  disposal  as  some  of 
those  parishes  in  the  district  of  the  Lower 
Thames  Valley  Sewerage  Board.  By  the  Act 
of  1855,  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  were 
empowered  to  ntiliso,  as  carriers  of  sewage, 
certain  brooks  or  rivulets  flowing  into  the 
metropolitan  district ; aud  one  of  these,  Stam- 
ford Brook,  on  the  western  boundary,  was  so 
utilised.  Acton,  which  is  just  outside  the 
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metropolitan  area,  was  then  a small  village  of 
very  few  houses ; now  that  village  baa  become 
a thriving  town  of  considerable  dimensiona,  with 
a population  of  about  20,000.  With  the  in- 
crease of  this  town  it  soon  became  a ques- 
tion with  the  Metropolitan  Board  whether  they 
should  continue  to  allow  tho  sewage, — now 
considerably  increased  in  volume, — to  flow,  as 
heretofore,  into  this  brook,  thence  into  the 
Metropolitan  system,  and  so  increasing  the 
expense  of  pumping  at  Barking,  to  which 
process  Acton  contributed  nothing.  A caso 
was  tried  which  led  to  the  important  decision 
and  interdict  of  Lord  Justice  Fry,  which  waste 
tho  effect  that  the  sewage  only  of  bouses 
existing  in  Acton  at  the  date  of  the  injunction 
was  to  be  allowed  to  flow  into  this  brook ; while 
the  sewage  from  houses  built  subsequently  to  that 
date  was  to  be  excluded.  Deprived,  so  far  as 
the  future  was  concerned,  of  tho  outlet  which 
it  had  used  from  time  immemorial,  Acton  was 
placed  in  a curious,  if  not  serious,  position.  It 
obviously  meant  the  construction  of  a com- 
prehensive and  complete  scheme  of  drainage  for 
tho  whole  of  the  parish,  even  though  Acton  had 
the  advantage  still  reserved  to  it  of  the  use  of 
the  old  outlet  so  far  as  existing  houses  were 
concerned.  If  all  additional  new  houses  could 
have  been  erected  together  in  one  part  of  tho 
parish,  then  it  might  have  been  possible  at  com- 
pararivoly  small  expense  to  construct  a system 
which  would  meet  the  sanitary  requirements 
of  the  e new  houses.  But  Acton,  like  most 
suburban  towns,  is  iucreasiug  on  all  sides,  and 
drains  must  be  laid  along  the  newly-formed 
streets  in  whatever  part  of  the  parish  they  may 
be.  That  being  the  case  a complete  system  for 
the  whole  of  the  parish  seemed  almost  a neces- 
sity, and  it  was  natural  that  the  local  authori- 
ties there  should  still  try  to  come  to  some 
arrangement  with  the  Metropolitan  Board. 
Soon  after  the  issue  of  the  injunction  above 
referred  to  the  Local  Board  endeavoured  to  open 
negotiations  with  the  Metropolitan  Board  on 
the  basis  that  if  the  latter  permitted  the  Acton 
authorities  to  put  the  whole  of  the  sewage  of 
tho  parish, — both  of  the  houses  existing  and  to 
bo  built,  — into  the  Stamford  Brook,  Acton 
would  withdraw  the  great  volume  of  storm  or 
surface  water  which  flowed  iuto  the  Stamford 
Brook,  and  which  added  materially  to  tho  cost 
which  the  Metropolitan  Board  had  to  pay  for 
pumping  at  Barking.  It  is  computed  that 
10,000,000  gallons  per  day  of  storm-wator, 
gathered  not  only  from  Acton,  but  from  the 
wide  upland  districts  of  Harrow  Hill,  flow  into 
this  brook.  Ifc  was  argued,  and  not  without 
some  reason,  that  it  would  be  an  advantage  to 
tho  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  to  bo  relieved 
of  this  great  volume  of  storm-water.  But  the 
Metropolitan  Board  in  explicit  terms  informed 
the  Acton  Board  that  it  would  not  open  nego- 
tiations on  any  basis  which  would  involve  the 
^mittance  of  fresh  or  additional  sewage  into 
its  system.  There  seemed  no  alternative  but 
for  the  Local  Board  to  rely  on  its  own  resources, 
and  the  local  surveyor,  under  tho  guidance  of 
Mr.  Bailey  Denton,  was  instructed  to  design  a 
comprehensive  scheme  and  prepare  plans  for 
the  same.  This  scheme  included  a complete 
system  of  sewers,  the  erection  of  a pumping 
and  sewage  station,  from  which  the  effluent  was 
to  flow,  by  means  of  a culvert,  into  the  river 
Thames.  The  Acton  Board  proceeded  forthwith 
to  apply  to  the  Local  Government  Board  for 
sanction  to  borrow  75,000^.  with  which  to  carry 
out  the  scheme.  Several  sittings  of  an  inquiry 
by  Major  Tulloch,  inspector,  have  been  held  on 
the  subject  j but  the  inspector  had  submitted  to 
him  at  tho  outset  a very  important,  though  sub- 
sidiary, question  by  several  owners  of  estates  in 
Acton,  viz.,  hew  to  provide  temporary  means  of 
sewage  disposal  for  the  new  bouses  built  subse- 
quently to  the  date  of  the  injunction  by  Lord 
Justice  Fry.  After  evidence  was  taken  on  this 
point  the  difficulty  was  got  over  by  the  Local 
Board  undertaking  to  give  this  temporary  relief 
by  means  of  cesspools,  at  its  own  expense,  until 
tho  permanent  drainage  system  was  completed. 
Meanwhile  a largo  body  of  the  ratepayers  had 
become  alarmed  at  the  proposal  to  spend  so 
considerable  a sum  as  75,000^.  on  a drainage 
system^.  Public  meetings  were  held,  and  a Rate- 
payers' Drainage  Committee  was  formed.  This 
committee  have  had  interviews  with  the  Metro- 
politan Board,  and  they  have  managed,  where 
the  Local  Board  failed,  to  re-open  the  question. 
It  IS  now  regarded  as  a significant  fact  that  Sir 
Joseph  Bazalgetto,  Engineer  to  tho  Metropolitan 
Board,  has  been  recently  appointed  con8uItinr» 
oogineer  to  the  Acton  Board  in  its  present 
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difficulty,  while  Mr.  Bailey  Denton  has  been 
requested  mean  time  to  suspend  operations  in 
regard  to  the  scheme  in  embryo.  The  Metro- 
politan Board  have  already  so  far  shown  their 
disposition  to  treat  with  Acton  in  the  temporary 
concession  which  it  has  made  in  allowing  a part 
of  Acton  (Bedford  Park)  to  drain  into  Stamford 
Brook,  by  means  of  the  new  deep  sewer  recently 
laid  in  that  estate,  which,  along  with  the  pump- 
ing-station, were  then  rendered  useless  by  the 
injunction  of  Lord  Justice  Pry.  Bedford  Park, 
having  to  depend  for  its  drainage  on  the 
old  shallow  sewers,  which  were  in  an  inefficient 
and  dilapidated  condition,  though  running  into 
the  Stamford  Brook,  has  been  placed  at  a 
disadvantage,  from  a sanitary  point  of  view. 
It  is  understood,  now  that  improved  drainage 
has  been  introduced,  building  operations  at 
Bedford  Park,  which  have  long  been  at  a com- 
plete standstill,  will  be  renewed.  There  is  now 
reason  to  believe  that  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works  win  enter  into  negotiations  with  the 
Acton  Board  with  a view  of  arriving  at  an 
arrangement  by  which  the  whole  of  the  sewage 
of  Acton  will  be  kept  out  of  the  metropolitan 
system,  in  which  case  the  Metropolitan  Board 
would  necessarily  pay  compensation  for  the 
relief.  It  is  also  considered  probable  that,  once 
the  Metropolitan  Board  is  relieved  of  the  Acton 
sewage,  it  will  divert  tho  Stamford  Brook 
(wliich,  under  the  suggested  arrangement, 
would  contain  but  storm-water)  into  tho  river 
Thames,  by  means  of  a new  culvert,  and  thus 
save  the  useless  expense  of  pumping  at  Barking 
the  large  volume  of  stormwater  which  at 
present  passes  into  its  system  through  the 
Stamford  Brook. 


WINDOW  IN  CHURCH  OF 
8S.  GIOVANNI  E PAOLO,  VENICE. 

SiE, — As  you  have  been  good  enough  to  have 
the  drawing  of  St.  George  from  the  window  of 
the  Church  of  St.  John  and  St.  Paul,  Venice, 
engraved,  I thought  it  might  interest  your 
readers  to  know  something  of  the  circumstances 
connected  with  it,  and  to  have  some  information 
about  its  designer. 

As  I could  find  no  illustration  of  this  beautiful 
window,  tho  delight  of  all  artists  visiting  Venice, 
I determined,  if  possible,  to  get  a drawing  of  it 
made,  to  show  in  my  lecture  at  the  Royal 
Academy  on  Coloured  Glass*;  but  I ascertained 
that  the  window  was  boarded  up  during  the  re- 
pairs of  the  church.  Thanks  to  the  Venetian 
architect.  Signor  Giacomo  Boni,  a descendant  of 
one  of  tho  Bons  who  designed  the  Ducal  Palace, 
enough  of  the  boarding  was  removed  to  get  the 
compartment  of  St.  George  copied,  which  was 
done  by  Signor  Alessandri  under  the  most  un- 
favourable conditions,  that  of  tho  weather  not 
being  the  least.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  window  is  not  of  stained  glass,  but 
merely  painted  in  varnish  colours  on  the  glass, 
and  not  fired.  I append  a translation  of  the 
parts  of  Signor  Boni’s  letter  relating  to  the 
works  of  tho  Vivarini,  and  possibly  some  of 
your  readers  may  be  able  to  answer  the 
questions.  George  Aitchison. 

No.  150,  Harley-street,  W. 


The  Vivarini,  a family  of  the  island  of 
Murano,  near  Venice,  produced  a series  of 
artists,  who  started  a now  style  in  the  Venetian 
school;  the  most  celebrated  were  Antonio  and 
Bartholomew  ; about  the  last,  Vasari  writes,  in 
his  Life  of  Carpaccio  : “ Bartholomew  Vivarino, 
of  Murano,  did  very  well  in  the  works  he  exe- 
cuted, as  may  be  seen  in  the  picture  that  he 
painted  for  the  altar  of  St.  Lewis,  in  the 
Church  of  St.  John  and  Paul,  as  well  as  in 
many  others.” 

Under  one  of  the  figures  in  the  picture  at  St. 
John  and  Paul  one  roads,  ‘‘ Bartholomeus  Viva- 
rinus  de  Mariano  pinxit  1473.”  The  large 
window  of  painted  glass,  on  which  are  shown 
St.  George,  St.  Theodore,  the  Virgin,  Doctors, 
and  Dominican  Saints,  was  executed  from  the 
cartoons  of  Bartholomew  ; in  1814  the  window 
was  restored  (they  write  renewed) , but  I hope 
to  be  able  to  show  how  much  remained  of  the 
original  workf  (of  the  St.  George,  amongst  the 
others,  the  former  of  which  you  have  already 
received),  and  that  Vivarini  not  only  furnished 
the  cartoons,  but  painted  the  glass  himself.  In 
tho  St.  George,  it  is  true,  there  are  restorations, 
as  in  other  parts  of  tho  window,  which  are  easily 
recognised  by  the  colour,  which  has  not  the  force 

* See  Builder,  pp.  315,  333,  ante, 
f Whea  the  window  is  uncovered,  and  I can  examine  it. 
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of  the  original,  and  may  be  washed  off,  while  the 
original  adheres  surprisingly.  . . . Other  works 
remain  of  B. Vivarino,  the  Madonna  and  Saints  in 
the  picture  gallery  at  Bologna  (“Anno  Domini 
1450,  hoc  opus  inceptum  fait  Venetiis  et  per- 
fectum  ab  Antonio  et  Bartholomeo  de  Mnrano, 
Nicolao  V.,  Pont.  Max.  ob  Monumentum  E.  P.  D. 
Nicolai  Card.  tit.  sanctso  crucis”),  which  wasia 
the  Certosa  of  the  said  city.  Another  picture 
of  the  two  Vivarini  is  or  was  at  St.  Francis 
at  Padua  (but  I do  not  recollect  it).  In  our 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts  we  bave  a picture  of 
Bartholomew’s  that  came  from  the  suppressed 
Church  of  the  Certosa-in-Isola,  and  represented 
a Madonna  and  child  and  four  saints  (“  opus 
Bartolomei  Vivarini  de  Murano, 1464”).  At  the 
the  Royal  Museum,  Naples,  there  was  another 
Madonna  and  Saints  (“opus  Bartolomei  Viva- 
rini de  Murano,  1465”).  The  historian  Ridolfi 
records  a Madonna  and  child,  private  property, 
with  the  inscription,  “ Bartholomeua  Vivarinus 
di  Muriano  pinxit,  1473.” 

In  oui'  Church  of  Sta.  Maria  Formosa  we  have 
a picture  in  three  compartments,  painted  in 
1473-75.  In  the  Certosa  of  Padua  (two  miles 
outside  the  Codalunga  Gate)  there  was  a picture 
with  tho  epigraph,  “ Opus  factum  Venetiis  per 
Bartbolomeeum  Vivarinum  do  Murano,  1475,” 
which,  Moschieri  states,  was  bought  in  1775  by 
the  British  minister,  who  sent  it  to  London  (I 
do  not  know  where  it  is  to  be  found.  You  will 
make  a real  present  to  our  historians  of  art  if 
you  could  leam  something  about  it.  Perhaps  it 
is  already  in  the  National  Gallery  ?). 

We  had  in  Venice  a Madonna  of  B.  Vivarino, 
painted  in  1475,  which  was  private  property, 
and  was  sold.  In  the  Church  of  St.  Euphemia 
there  is  a Madonna  and  St.  Roch,  on  a gold 
ground  (“Barth.  Vivarinus  pinxit  1480-82”).  In 
the  Church  of  tho  Frari  there  is  a picture  in 
three  compartments,  with  an  inscription  under 
the  Madonna,  “ Bartholomsous  Vivarinus  pinxit 
1482”  (Ridolfi  read3itl436,  and  Zanetti,  1487). 
In  the  Royal  Picture  Gallery  at  Berlin  there  is 
a St.  George,  on  horseback,  who  kills  the  dragon 
with  a lance,  and  in  the  distance  is  seen  the 
daughter  of  the  King  of  Libya,  liberated  by  the 
saint,  the  inscription  says;  “ Factum  Venetiis 
per  Bartliolomeum  Vivarinum  de  Muriano 
pinxit  1485.”  This  picture  might  be  compared 
with  tho  St.  George  in  the  window  of  St.  John 
and  St.  Paul,  but,  as  ill  - luck  will  have  it, 
I have  neither  a photograph  nor  a drawing. 
I may,  perhaps,  find  it  published  in  some  illus- 
tration of  the  Berlin  Museum.  In  San  Giovanni 
in  Bragola  at  Venice  there  still  exists  a “Resur- 
rection of  Christ,”  cited  by  Lanzi,  in  which  the 
inscription  has  perished.  Mark  Boschieri  read 
the  date  1498.  In  St.  Antonio  of  Pesaro 
Lanzi  saw  a picture  with  the  titular  saint  and 
three  yonng  male  martyrs,  under  which  was  the 
name  of  Vivarini. 

Morelli  wrote  in  German  under  the  name  of 
Ivan  Sermolieff,  and  in  his  book,  called  “The 
Works  of  Italian  Masters  in  tho  Galleries  of 
Munich, Dresden,  and  Berlin,”  he  says,  “There 
is  also  an  excellent  picture  by  Bartholomew 
(who  was  a potter,  and  to  some  extent  a pupil 
of  Anthony’s)  in  the  Berlin  Gallery.  I do  not 
mean  St.  George  (No.  1,160),  which  is  only  a 
studio  work  of  the  artist’s,  but  tho  interesting 
picture  in  which  the  Virgin  is  represented  with 
the  child  clothed,  sitting  before  her  on  a balus- 
trade; above  her  there  is  a festoon  of  fruit.” 

Concerning  Bartholomew’s  works,  Morelli 
also  remarks : “ Tho  pictures  painted  wholly 
by  tho  master  himself,  or  at  least  for  the 
greater  part,  never  have  landscape  backgrounds, 
but  either  gold  or  air,  and  are  besides  easily 
discerned,  by  the  accuracy  and  fineness  of  their 
contours  and  execution,  from  those  painted  by 
his  assistants  from  his  cartoons ; while  the 
latter  arc  furnished  with  tho  inscription, 
“ Pactum  per  Bartholomenm  ” ; the  former, — 
viz.,  the  works  of  Bartholomew  himself, — bear 
either  the  inscription,  “Bartolomeo  do  Muriano 
pinxit,”  or  “Opus  Bartolomei  do  Muriano” 
(the  Venetian  School). 


Tlie  Pepys  Memorial. — A mural  tablet, 
placed  in  the  Church  of  St.  Olave,  Hart-street, 
City,  and  surmounted  by  a bust  of  Samuel 
Pepys,  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty  in  the  days 
of  Charles  II.,  was  unveiled  on  Tuesday  last. 
Tho  American  Minister,  in  a brief  address, 
spoke  of  the  character  of  Pepys  and  of  the 
ever-entertaining  diary  which  he  had  left  of  his 
times.  The  memorial  was  designed  by  Mr.  A.  W. 
Blomfield,  architect,  and  executed  by  Messrs. 
Earp,  Son,  & Hobbs,  of  Lambeth 
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AMBEIOAN  CONSTBUCTIVE  DETAILS. 

This  section  of  the  cupola  of  the  St.  Louis 
Post-office  forms  one  of  sereral  drawings  which 
wo  propose  to  publish  from  among  the  nume- 
rous illustrations  used  by  Mr.  Gale  for  his  paper 
read  at  the  Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineers’ 
Society,  part  of  which  is  printed  elsewhere. 
The  present  one  does  not  illustrate  so  much 
what  is  peculiar  to  American  work  as  one  or 
two  others  we  shall  give  in  other  numbers, 
except  as  regards  the  iron  and  concrete  flooring 
hung  at  the  base  of  the  roof  construction  ; but 
it  is  a good  piece  of  practical  ironwork,  and 
may  be  of  value  to  students.  Above  this 
portion  is  a lofty  and  weighty  lantern,  con- 
structed in  the  same  manner  with  internal 
trusswork,  and  an  outer  (supposed)  “architec- 
tural ’’  skin.  We  are  bound  to  say  that  the 
external  treatment  of  the  lantern  (not  shown 
in  this  drawing),  in  which  iron  plate-work  is 
fashioned  into  the  semblance  of  stone  columns 
and  architraves,  is  about  as  despicable  a sham 
as  ever  was  perpetrated ; but  that  does  not 
affect  the  question  of  construction. 

This  and  other  details  we  shall  give  are  not 
drawn  by  Mr.  Gale  (a  point  on  which  he 
requests  us  to  be  explicit),  but  are  from  photo- 
graphic reproductions  of  American  working 
drawings,  very  liberally  gpven  over  to  him  for 
the  illustration  of  his  subject. 


WEST  ENTRANCE  AND  DETAILS, 
TINTERN  ABBEY. 

The  elevation  and  mouldings  of  this  beau- 
tiful piece  of  Geometric  Gothic  work  were 
measured  and  drawn  on  the  spot  by  Mr.  J. 
Strong,  as  part  of  his  series  of  drawings  sent 
in  competition  for  the  Pugin  Scholarship.  The 
Gothic  furore  has  now  abated,  and  the  time 
when  work  of  this  class  was  regarded  as  “ the 
be-all  and  the  end-all”  of  artistic  architecture 
has  passed  away;  but  design  so  beautiful  and 
refined  as  this  remains  “a  joy  for  ever,”  amid 
all  the  changes  of  architectural  fashion.  The 
sections  of  details  show  some  curious  features  : 
the  fluting  of  the  bases  of  the  shafts,  below  the 
base-mouldings,  in  particular. 


WAREHOUSE  ARCHITECTURE. 

The  building  in  Broad-street,  Bloomsburyi 
designed  by  Mr.  J.  Peacock,  P.R.I.B.A.,  is  a 
specimen  of  the  solid  and  massive  effect  which 
! may  be  produced  by  very  simple  but  frank 
i treatment  of  the  main  elements  of  constructive 
; strength  in  such  a building,  with  scarcely  the 
slightest  pretence  at  ornamental  embellish- 
ment. The  building  consists  of  basement  and 
five  floors,  all  of  which  are  on  framed  girders 
carried  on  cast  stanchions,  with  rolled  joists  and 
concrete  floors.  The  yard  behind  is  inclosed 
and  covered  with  a glass  roof.  The  walls  are 
of  brick  and  Doulting  atone.  The  contractor 
was  Mr.  Chappell,  and  the  cost  of  the  whole 
lO.SOOh 

The  stem  simplicity  of  the  structure  might 
perhaps  have  been  still  more  consistently  carried 
out  had  the  triglypha  over  the  main  piers  been 
omitted,  or  their  place  taken  by  some  more 
original  and  characteristic  detail.  They  seem 
a little  out  of  place  in  a warehouse. 


SKETCHES  OF  ANCIENT  FONTS. 

The  font  from  Amiens  at  the  left  corner  of 
the  sketch  is  a curious  example  of  the  occa- 
sional eccentricities  of  French  Gothic  work. 
Tho  proper  or  usual  disposition  of  decoration 
■eoms  capriciously  inverted  in  it,  the  body 
being  left  square  and  almost  plain,  the  supports 
covered  with  carved  ornament.  The  treatment 
of  the  moulding  at  top  and  bottom  of  the  cistern 
(rather  than  bowl),  with  its  sqnare  projection  at 
intervals,  is  Classic  rather  than  Gothic.  The 
picturesque  example  from  Coucy  le  Chateau  is 
of  more  usual  type.  The  small  illustrations  of 
fonts  from  bas-reliefs  at  Amiens  are  of  some 
interest.  Two  of  them  show  something  like , 
h Classic  ornament  under  the  bowl,  and  may  have 
1 been  mde  representations  or  recollections  of 
[iMrly  Romanesque  fonts  ’;at  had  existed  in  the 
ijoistrict. 


Arm  for  Iiatlie.— In  giving,'  a 
«|fortnight  ago  (page  354,  ante),  a description 
iDf  a mechanical  improvement  under  this  title, 
lire  inadvertently  omitted  the  name  of 
ffie  makers,  viz.,  tho  Britannia  Co».  iKiny, 
dCoIohcstor. 


AMERICAN  CONSTRUCTION. 

Under  this  title  a very  full  and  interesting 
paper  was  read  on  Wednesday,  the  12th  inst., 
at  the  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Civil  and 
Mechanical  Engineers’  Society,  by  Mr.  A.  J. 
Gale,  who,  it  may  be  remembered,  was  the  first 
holder  of  the  Godwin  Bursary,  and  devoted  bis 
opportunity  to  the  study  of  American  practical 
architecture.  A good  deal  of  the  substance  of 
the  paper  has  appeared  in  our  pages  in  a 
slightly  different  form  j but  it  was  illustrated 
with  a number  of  diagrams,  a few  of  which  we 
shall  be  able  to  reproduce  in  this  and  one  or 
two  subsequent  numbers ; and  we  print  here 
such  portions  of  the  paper  as  refer  more  espe- 
cially to  the  illustrations  wo  are  able  to  find 
space  for  : — 

As  to  Fireproof  Construction.  — Boston  and 
Chicago  are  both,  as  might  be  expected  after 
their  experience  of  disastrous  fires,  fully  awake 
to  the  importance  of  this  question.  New  York 
is  also  well  to  tho  front.  Mr.  P.  B.  Wight, 
originally  an  architect,  but  now  devoting  him- 
self to  the  management  of  a Fireproof  Construc- 
tion Company,  gave  me  some  interesting  par- 
ticulars. His  motto  is  ; — “ No  building  can  bo 
fireproof  unless  all  constructive  ironwork  is  pro- 
tected.” But  if  ironwork  be  not  used  they  pro- 
tect the  wood  floors, — in  fact,  they  prefer  this 
method.  The  joists  are  carefully  gauged  as  to  dis- 
tance apart,  varying  with  the  thickness  of  joists, 
so  as  to  allow  of  deafening  with  brick  laid  on 
fillets  like  ordinary  pugging.  This  is  carefully 
bedded  in  fine  concrete,  and  the  whole  covered 
with  a tile,  concrete,  or  boarded  floor.  Under- 
neath is  fitted  a ceiling  of  porous  terra-cotta  or 
cement  tile.  Counter-sunk  recesses  receive  a 
plate  of  iron,  which  is  screwed  into  the  joist, 
thus  clipping  the  terra-cotta  or  tile  to  the 
joist;  the  adjoining  tiles,  all  laid  dry,  are  thna 
supported.  The  joints  are  then  pointed  in 
plasterer’s  stuff,  and  tho  plastering  finished  in 
the  ordinary  way.  The  additional  weights,  over 
and  above  ordinary  construction,  arc : floors  121b. 
and  ceilings  8 lb.  per  foot.  Fifteen  to  eighteen 
per  cent,  is  given  as  the  extra  cost  above  ordinary 
uon-fireproof  construction,  and  existing  buildings 
can  have  this  method  adapted  to  them.  Furring 
down  on  the  joists  for  the  ceiling  tiles  is  some- 
times used. 

The  stair  aprons  and  strings  are  all  similarly 
protec  ted,  the  wooden  treads  alone  being  exposed, 
and  all  the  decorative  finish  being  in  Keene’s 
cement.  If  rolled  iron  girders  be  used  to  carry 
tho  joists,  they  are  protected  with  porous  terra- 
cotta or  cement  blocks,  which  are  in  two  or  more 
courses,  one  fixed  to  the  bottom  and  one  to  the 
top  flange.  They  are  both  pressed  to  tho  iron 
in  gauged  mortar,  and  iron  holdfasts  have  been 
found  unnecessary,  as  the  blocks  break  first, 
when  removal  is  tried.  Columns  again,  if  fur- 
nished 11  in.  or  more  in  diameter,  are  fire- 
proofed at  the  same  cost  as  cast-iron  columns 
of  the  same  diameter.  Mr.  Wight  uses  awobbed 
column  of  cast  or  wrought  iron  ; to  this,  fireproof 
blocks  of  terra-cotta  or  cement  are  attached  by 
slips  (such  as  are  described  for  ceilings)  screwed 
to  the  core  of  the  column;  these  are  finished 
with  plaster  of  Paris,  lime  of  tell,  or  Keene’s 
cement.  The  above  method  is  the  recommended 
one,  but  where  circular  columns  already  exist 
the  blocks  are  grooved  at  the  top  and  bottom 
edge  to  receive  a metal  tongue  (as  in  the  case 
of  a tongued  floor) ; the  joints  being  bedded  in 
mortar,  the  band  is  protected,  and  forms  a strong 
joint.  'These  columns,  as  described,  have  all  their 
ironwork  covered ; the  covering  is  solidly  fixed, 
will  stand  blows  of  falling  materials,  &c.,  and 
the  space  occupied  is  small.  The  materials 
described  are  adaptable  for  covering  the  timber- 
work  of  sloping  roofs  with  porous  terra-cotta, 
for  furringa  inside  brick  or  stone  walls,  in  place 
of  the  wood  furrings  almost  universally  used  in 
America;  for  hollow  partitions,  and  for  attach- 
ment to  floors  having  iron  girders  and  segmental 
arches  already  existing. 

The  system  of  wire  lathing,  not  unknown,  I 
believe,  in  Prance,  is  used  with  advantage  in 
fireproof  work,  and  I have  a few  illustrations 
showing  the  methods  in  which  it  has  been  used. 
It  admits  of  easy  adaptation  to  wood  floors  and 
beams,  and  from  its  flexibility  is  easy  of  adjust- 
ment in  difficult  places. 

The  underside  of  floors  of  brick  arching  or 
iron  girders  is,  by  a simple  clip  arrangement, 
covered  with  tho  wire  lathing,  and  in  this  and 
other  cases  where  material  subject  to  damage 
by  fire  has  to  be  used,  it  is  covered  up  and  made 
proof  against  danger. 

The  American  inventive  genius  has  been  busy 


in  devising  methods  by  which  a fire  which  has 
onco  broken  out  can  be  limited  in  its  area  or 
entirely  subdued.  Among  these  are  automatic 
iron  doors  which  close  by  the  fusing  of  a link  in 
a chain,  thereby  releasing  a self-shutting  door. 
Also  an  automatic  sprinkler,  set  in  motion  by  a 
similar  process,  which  plays  upon  the  fire  by  a 
fire-hose  with  constant  service. 

In  Jro?i  Fronts  for  Buildings  the  advantages 
derived  are  less  weight  during  construction  and 
less  weight  afterwards,  far  less  expense  than  a 
stone  front,  with  the  same  amount  of  reveal 
surface,  the  amount  of  reveal  surface  well  used 
being,  after  all,  the  chief  means  of  gaining 
effect,  apart  from  all  elaborate  detail,  which 
cannot  always  be  afforded.  Shadows,  moreover, 
are  in  America  wonderfully  sharp  and  decided, 
and  the  air  is  very  clear,  and  a small  expendi- 
ture used  in  gaining  broad  shadows  without 
carving  gives  far  better  effect  than  much 
carving  and  little  shadow.  If  ornament  be 
used,  it  must  be  sharp  and  easily  withdrawn 
from  the  mould.  Iron  fronts,  again,  aro  far 
more  durable  than  stone,  and  much  more  water- 
tight, so  long  as  due  care  bo  exercised  in  con- 
struction. Particularly  is  attention  necessary 
to  the  painting  of  every  part,  inside  and  out, 
seen  and  unseen  ; also  of  all  bolt-holes  and 
bolts.  Large  glass  panes  should  be  bedded  with 
rubber  tubes;  beyond  this  there  is  no  fear  of 
contraction  and  expansion.  Owing  to  the  air- 
spaces which  abound  in  such  iron  fronts,  they 
are  more  equable  in  temperature  and  drier  than 
stone  fronts.  The  paint  question,  again,  is  an 
important  one.  Stone  fronts,  and  those  of 
brick  also,  retain  dirt  very  much,  and  cannot  be 
kept  clean. 

There  were  pointed  ont  to  me  three  buildings 
all  adjoining;  one  iron  front,  painted  when 
new,  still  fresh  ; a stone  one  which  had  become 
dirty,  which  was  then  painted,  and  had  again 
become  dirty;  a third  in  brick,  which  though 
in  its  original  state,  was  very  dirty  and  shabby- 
looking.  Carson’s  anti-corrosive  paint  is  said 
to  be  the  best  for  iron  buildings,  which,  after 
this  process,  will  last  twenty  years  without 
re-painting,  and  have  lasted  fifty  years  without 
further  trouble.  This  is,  of  course,  in  the  clear 
American  atmosphere.  As  to  constructive 
details,  there  are  two  kinds : buildings  with  a 
skeleton  or  framework  of  iron  and  a thin  skin 
fitted  on,  and  those  with  a strong  skin  and  no 
skeleton.  The  construction  of  the  latter 
follows  so  closely  the  detail  of  tho  front  that 
it  may  be  dismissed  without  further  description; 
but  tho  former  will  require  some  explanation. 
It  seems  to  be  the  better  construction  of  the 
two,  as  the  supporting  portions  aro  much  more, 
if  not  quite,  protected  from  the  action  of  fire. 
In  an  example  which  I examined  tho  fronts 
only  were  of  iron, — the  building  consisting  of 
four  stories,  with  brick  side,  end,  and  party 
walls.  Tho  sashes  were  of  wood,  and  all  the 
joints  of  the  ironwork  itself,  and  of  that  with 
other  materials,  wero  carefully  checked  or 
lapped.  The  cornices  were  of  galvanised  iron, 
a material  frequently  used  for  the  purpose, 
and  almost  a trade  in  itself.  The  foundation- 
wall  of  the  front  is  brick,  carried  up  in  piers  to 
receive  the  round  cast-iron  columns  which  are 
the  vertical  members  of  tho  skeleton.  Across 
these,  at  the  first-floor  level,  are  rolled-iron 
riveted  girders,  and  above  are  columns  again. 
On  the  floors  above  the  first,  channel  irons  as 
lintels,  laid  with  the  back  downwards,  are 
placed,  all  bolted  together.  The  columns  are 
cased  with  brickwork,  leaving  a space  between 
the  outside  of  the  brick  and  tbofrouwork  shell; 
on  the  lintels  or  channel-irons,  too,  is  12-iD. 
brickwork. as  high  as  tho  window-sills.  The 
columns  are  continuous  in  height,  and  have 
brackets  for  the  reception  of  the  channel-iron, 
which  in  its  turn  carries  the  floors,  which  are 
anchored  to  the  front.  The  metal  is  about  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch  thick  for  the  shell,  which 
(surrounding  the  constructive  skeleton)  takes 
any  form  of  detail  required. 

Iron  fronts  are  said  to  be  40  per  cent, 
cheaper  than  unpolished  white  marble,  which 
may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  equivalent  to  Port- 
land stone  in  this  country. 

Though  not  an  iron  building  in  what  may  be 
called  tho  ordinary  sense,  that  is  to  say  in  a 
street  front,  the  U.  S.  Barge  Office  at  New 
York  is  well  worthy  of  notice.  It  is  a struc- 
ture intended  for  landing  passengers  and 
examining  baggage  from  ocean  steamers,  and 
consists  of  a stone  building  of  several  stories 
with  a one-story  iron  building  attached.  The 
points  of  support,  the  nature  of  the  roof  plan, 
and  the  construction  of  the  enclosing  ironwork 
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of  the  sides  can  be  seen  from  the  large  and  small 
scale  details. 

The  staircases  are  almost  entirely  framed  in 
iron,  'with  slate  treads  and  detail  of  a rather 
intricate  character.  The  means  of  affixing  the 
plaster  to  the  iron  offers  no  difficulty,  as  either 
corrugated  iron  lathing  or  wire  cloth  can  be 
easily  attached  to  the  structural  iron  supports. 
The  building  ■was  in  progress  at  the  time  of  my 
visit. 

At  the  St.  Louis  Post  Office  the  central 
feature  on  the  principal  front  is  a dome,  about 
70  ft.  by  80  ft.,  a parallelogram  in  plan, 
crowned  with  a cupola.  The  ■whole  of  the 
upper  part  is  of  cast  iron  upon  wrought-iron 
skeleton  framing.  The  dome  itself  is  covered 
with  slate,  and  has  large  wrought-iron  ribs  and 
bearing  girders  to  distribute  the  weight. 

The  main  roof  is  in  deck  form,  with  cement 
covering  and  cast-iron  cappings  to  ridges  and 
hips,  &c.  This  roof  terminates  with  a slated 
slope  towards  the  streets.  The  methods  of 
uniting  the  various  materials  are  ingenious. 
The  cement  roof  is  carried  on  concrete,  which 
rests  on  arched  corrugated  iron  sheets. 

At  a largo  office  building  in  New  York  called 
“The  Mills  Building,’’*  the  roof  is  fiat,  carried 
upon  rolled  iron  beams  filled  in  with  flat  arching 
in  hollow  terra-cotta  arch  bricks ; upon  this  a 
surface  of  asphaltic  cement  is  laid,  then  four  or 
five  layers  of  roofing  felt,  each  laid  and  finished 
in  asphalte.  Finally,  the  roof  covering  of  bricks, 
either  flat  or,  as  in  this  case,  edgeways,  is  laid 
in  Portland  cement.  The  patentee,  Mr.  T.  New, 
of  New  York,  recommends  English  or  German 
cement,  one  part  to  two  of  sand.  I may  add 
that  the  bricks  are,  of  course,  the  hardest  and 
soundest  to  be  procured,  and  the  best  judgment 
that  can  be  obtained  upon  these  roofs  is  their 
use  in  New  York  in  almost  all  recent  buildings 
of  large  size  which  have  Sat  roofs,  and  they  are 
numerous.  The  main  staircases  in  this  building 
are  entirely  of  cast-iron,  except  the  treads,  which 
are  of  slate,  in  large  slabs,  about  in.  or  IJ-  in. 
thick.  Iron  takes  the  place  of  wood  in  the  con- 
struction of  newels,  strings,  risers,  balustrades, 
&c.  The  slate  landings  are  in  two  pieces  resting 
(with  the  underside  visible  from  below)  upon 
the  cast-iron  bearers,  of  small  deep  girder  sec- 
tion, which  ran  from  riser  to  wall.  The  internal 
partitions  of  the  building  are  of  hollow  terra- 
cotta bricks,  which  are  corrugated  to  receive  the 
plastering.  In  the  corridors  the  walls  and 
coilings  are  plastered,  and  the  floors  tiled  ; this 
allows  of  good  washing  ; and  to  preserve  the 
handsome  hardwood  dados  (3  ft.  high)  from 
decay,  they  have  a strip  of  marble  4 in.  high  as 
a plinth  to  the  skirting.  There  are  also  holes 
at  intervals  to  carry  off  the  water  during 
cleaning. 

At  the  New  Public  Buildings  in  Philadelphia 
the  floors  are  of  rolled  iron  X’  beams,  and 
4-iu.  hard  brick  segmental  arches,  with  an 
extensive  use  of  immense  built  girders.  It 
has  not  been  attempted,  as  far  as  I saw,  to 
make  the  building  generally  fireproof,  in  the 
sense  of  protecting  all  constructional  iron- 
work. The  roofs  are  noteworthy;  the  trusses 
are  of  rolled  iron  X*  beams  connected  by  iron 
cleets ; the  rafters  or  trusses  are  crossed  by 
X'lrons  laid  back  to  the  rafters  and  bolted  on. 

The  slates  are  18  by  10,  all  uniformly  sawn, 
I thick,  and  bolted  to  the  X’^rons  with  brass 
screw  bolts  and  nuts  of  peculiar  construction. 
The  flashings  and  roof  dressings  are  of  tinned 
copper. 

The  Post-office andCourt-hcnseat  Philadelphia 
are  interesting  as  a typical  example  of  Govern- 
ment buildings  generally.  The  fine  ^anite 
fronts,  cut  and  fitted  entire  at  the  quarries,  are 
put  together  on  the  building  without  the  use  of 
chisel,  so  accnrato  is  the  fitting.  The  granite 
for  the  lower  story  is  from  Bix  Island,  Maine  ; 
that  for  the  upper  stories  from  Richmond, 
Virginia.  The  staircaaef  is  an  example  of  its 
peculiar  type,  with  rolled  iron  carriages  and  cast- 
iron  casings,  and  tile  treads.  The  roof  over  the 
sorting-room,  which  has  necessarily  a large 
amount  of  glass,  is  constructed  of  cast-iron 
frames  laid  on  bearers,  and  carefully  lapped  at 
the  joints,  and  filled  with  glass  bulla’-eyes 
bedded  in  putty,  and  grouted  with  a mixture  of 
coal-tar  and  brimstone.  The  Philadelphia 
bricks  used  for  the  backing  of  the  walls  in  this 
building,  and  also  in  the  New  City  Buildings 
before  described,  have  stood  a crushing  test  of 
500,000  lb.  uninjured  for  five  minutes.  They 


* Plans  of  whiih  were  in  the  SuilJer  a year  ago, 
Tiz.,  March  in.  1883,  p,  318. 

+ For  sections  of  which  see  Builder,  March  in,  1383, 
p.  319. 


are  the  usual  size  of  American  bricks,  8 in.  by 
4 in.  by  2i  in.  Cast  iron  is  used  very  largely  in 
the  window  and  door  finishings  of  this  building. 
Other  parts  also  of  the  construction  are  inte- 
resting, the  idea  |apparently  being  to  give  as 
little  material  as  possible  of  an  inflammable 
nature,  to  fall  a prey  to  fire.  The  method  of 
roofing  with  slate  and  copper  is  interesting,  and 
the  large  four-sided  dome  as  a central  feature. 
The  latter  is  upon  iron  framing,  and  covered 
with  slate  and  copper. 

Before  leaving  this  part  of  the  subject  it  may 
be  as  well  to  call  attention  to  the  varieties  of 
treatment  noticeable  in  the  iron  staircases. 
The  treads  are  variously  of  cast  iron  roughened, 
cast  iron  filled  with  asphalte,  tiles,  or  slate. 
Sometimes  slate  is  used,  merely  screwed  upon 
the  ironwork,  and  not  let  in. 

The  roof  of  an  apartment  house  which  I 
visited  is  noticeable.  It  is,  in  the  first  place, 
very  steep,  and  there  are  two  floors  in  the  roof, 
and  an  ample  gable  space  above,  also  floored, 
the  two  former  having  hardly  any  floor-space 
covered  by  lean-to  roof.  At  the  three  floor 
levels  (that  is  at  the  top  of  the  walls  and  at 
two  points  above),  the  rolled-iron  joists  of 
X section  cross  the  span  from  roof-slope  to 
roof-slope,  and  on  these  the  floor  rests.  The 
roof  is  straight-sided,  and  nob  a mansard. 
The  sides  are  constructed  as  follows  : — The 
ends  of  the  rolled  iron  joists  of  the  floors  are 
clasped  by  two  channel-irons,  which  form  the 
rafters,  and  are  bolted  together,  with  a thimble 
between.  To  these,  on  either  side,  is  bolted 
a cleet  or  corbel,  and  on  this  rests,  bolted  to  it, 
another  X iron,  which  forma  a stiffener,  or 
longitudinal  brace,  bat  can  hardly  be  called  a 
purlin,  as  it  does  not  support  rafters.  The 
horizontal  rafters,  as  one  may  call  them,  are 
X'iron,  bolted  flat  downwards  to  the  double 
channel-irons,  and  between  these  X'irons  blocks 
of  porous  terra-cotta  are  dropped  in  and  bedded 
in  cement.  On  the  outside  of  this,  without 
further  trouble,  the  slates  are  nailed,  and  the 
flats  of  the  underneath  are  plastered  up 

level  with  the  porous  terra-cotta,  which  is 
rebated,  to  allow  it  to  come  down  rather  more 
than  flush  with  the  under-side  of  the  X'iron, 
and  affords  a key  on  either  side.  Thus  the  iron 
is  carefully  embedded  in  the  porous  terra-cotta, 
and  preserved  from  possible  contact  of  flame  or 
excessive  heat. 


NEW  REGULATIONS  IN  SWITZERLAND 
FOR  TESTS  OF  CEMENT. 

The  associations  which  represent  the  cement 
manufacturers  and  the  architects  of  Switzerland 
have  recently  agreed  to  a series  of  regulations 
dra-wn  up  by  Professor  Totmajer  for  the  testing 
of  hydraulic  binding  substances.  That  various 
points  in  them  are  of  value  would  be  inferred 
from  the  prominence  which  the  Thonindustrie 
Zeitxing  of  Berlin  gives  to  these  rules  on  the 
ground  of  their  being  worthy  of  consideration 
in  such  a revision  of  German  regulations  as 
would  correspond  with  the  technical  progress 
attained  by  the  cement  industry.  The  passage 
referring  to  the  time  of  setting  is  considered  of 
special  interest  by  the  journal  in  question. 

The  following  are  the  principal  features  of 
the  regulations: — 

1.  Dejinition.  — According  to  the  uniform 
nomenclature,  there  belong  to  the  category  of 
hydraulic  binding  substances  : — 

Jlxjdraidic  Limc.—  {a)  Aa  light  hydraulic 
lime  ; (b)  As  heavy  hydraulic  lime. 

Jtovian  Coxnent. — (n)  As  quick-settingeement ; 
(h)  As  half-slow  setting  cement. 

Portland  Cement.— {a)  Aa  natural  Portland 
cement ; (b)  As  artificial  Portland  cement. 

Hydraulic  Fluxes. 

2.  Pacing  and  TT  All  hydraulic  bind- 

ing substances  are  to  be  in  the  form  of  powder, 
packed  in  sacks  or  casks,  and  are  to  be  sold  at 
a price  per  100  kilos  (220-46  lb.).  The  gross 
weight  of  a sack  is  to  be  50  kilos  (110-23  lb.), 
and  that  of  a cask  200  kilos  (440'92  lb.).  For 
hydraulic  lime  and  Roman  cement  the  question 
of  a definite  weight  for  casks  is  at  present  left 
undecided.  Sacks  with  cement  are  to  be  sealed 
with  lead,  and  the  seal  is  to  bear  the  designa- 
tion. 

Rexnarlcs. — The  proposed  normal  weights 
answer  best  as  regards  present  usages,  as  200 
sacks  = 50  casks  =10,000  kilos  (nearly  10  tons), 
the  latter  forming  a truck-load.  All  different 
forms  of  packing  are  understood  to  be  given  up 
after  the  1st  of  January,  18St. 


3.  Time  oj  Setting. — According  to  their  uses» 
cements  may  be  required  to  be  quick  or  slow 
setting.  Quick-setting  cements  are  those  in 
which  hardening  commences  within  ten  mimites. 

If  it  commences  after  thirty  minutes,  the 
cement  is  slow-setting.  If  between  the  two,  it 
is  half-slow  setting. 

Remarks. — For  defining  the  commencement 
of  hardening  and  the  time  of  setting  of  a 
hydraulic  binding  substance,  a sufficient  quan- 
tity of  it  without  the  addition  of  sand  is  stirred 
into  a stiff  paste,  and  a metal  box  (1'57  in.  high, 
and  314  in.  diameter),  placed  on  a glass  slab, 
is  filled  with  it.  The  moment  when  a normal 
needle  of  -0015  square  inch  section,  loaded 
with  a weight  of  0 66  lb.,  can  no  longer  entirely 
penetrate  the  hardening  substance,  marks  the 
commencement  of  hardening.  Within  the  time 
from  the  filling  of  the  box  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  hardening  every  cement  is  to  be 
worked.  The  interval  until  the  cake  is  so  far 
stiffened  that  the  normal  needle  no  longer 
leaves  any  perceptible  impression,  is  called  tbe 
time  of  setting.  For  most  technical  purposes 
slow-setting  cement  is  preferable  on  account  of 
its  easier  and  more  certain  working,  as  well  as 
the  higher  grade  of  strength  attained. 

4.  Constancy  of  Volume. — Bydraulic  binding 
substances  must  in  hardening,  in  the  air  as  well 
as  under  water,  not  vary  in  their  volume. 

5.  Fineixess  of  Grindiny.— — All  bydraulio  mor- 
tar substances  are  to  be  ground  as  fine  as  pos- 
sible, and  must  not  leave  behind  more  than 
20  per  cent,  of  coarse  portions  on  a sieve  with 
900  meshes  per  square  centimetre  (0-155  square 
inch),  the  thickness  of  the  wire  being  -0039 
of  an  inch. 

6.  J'esiing  of  Hydraulic  Binding  Substances. — 

The  binding  power  of  hydraulic  binding  sub- 
stances is  to  bo  ascertained  by  testing  the 
strength  by  moans  of  mixtures  with  sand.  One 
part  by  weight  to  three  of  sand  is  to  be  con- 
sidered a normal  proportion  for  mixing.  Normal 
sand  is  pure  washed  quartz  sand,  sifted  in  a 
sieve  of  64  meshes  per  0 155  square  inch,  for 
the  removal  of  the  coarsest  portions  ; the  finer 
portions  being  then  removed  by  means  of  a 
sieve  with  14t  meshes  per  0155  square  inch. 
The  residue  on  the  sieve  is  normal  sand.  In 
the  preparation  of  tbe  mortar  the  addition  of 
water  is  in  proportion  to  the  weight  of  the  dry 
substance.  If  a manufacturer  does  not  recom- 
mend any  other  proportion  for  bis  product  the 
addition  of  water  is  understood  to  be  as 
follows : — . T» 

Extension  PrfBsur* 
test.  test. 

Per  cent.  Per  cent. 

For  normal  Portland  cement  mortar  ...  10  8 

,,  Roman  „ ,,  ...  — 

For  quick-setting  material 13-  

For  Blow-setting  material  H 

For  hydraulic  lime  mortar _ 13  

The  percentage  quoted  indicates  the  proportion 
(if  the  weight  of  the  dry  snbstatice.  As  the 
duration  of  the  working  of  the  damped  mortar 
has  an  influence  upon  the  results  of  the  trials 
for  strength,  the  duration  of  working  for  quick- 
setting cements  is  fixed  at  one  minute,  and  for 
slow  and  half-slow  kinds  at  five  minutes.  All 
the  specimens  must  bo  kept  for  the  first  twenty- 
four  hours  in  the  air,  but  in  a position  sheltered 
from  drauglit  and  from  the  direct  influence  of 
the  sun’s  rays;  for  the  remainder  of  the  tune 
until  immediately  before  the  test  they  are  to  be 
kept  under  water, 

7.  The  Test  of  Extension.  — For  ordinal? 
samples  of  quality  the  twenty-eight  days’  test 
for  normal  water-hardening  is  decisive.  In 
this  tho  following  minimum  strengths  of  exteu- 
sion  aro  fixed  : — 

Hydraulic  lime 113-78  lb.  per  square  inch. 

Roman  cement 142-23  ,,  >> 

Portland  cement  313-34  ,,  ,,  ■> 

8.  The  Test  of  Tressure  and  the  ClnssificatioK 
of  Hydraulic  Binding  Substanccs.—Tha  test  of 
pressure  after  twenty-eight  days’  normal  water- 
hardening  is  a definite  and  reliable  standai'd. 
and  tbe  following  classification  of  bydraulio 
binding  substances  is  based  on  it : — 

Minimum  resistance 
to  pressure. 

Portland  cement 133-40  lb.  per  square  inch. 

Roman  cement  1137'80  „ „ ■> 

Hydraulic  lime  711 15  „ „ «> 

The  above  are  the  leading  features  of  the 
code  of  regulations  in  question.  V arious  details 
are  ilso  given  bearing  on  the  exact  mannoi 
reco.-.*mended  for  carrying  out  the  various  tests 
to  which  reference  has  been  made. 
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TAUNTON  CASTLE. 

A coN^PIC■uous  feature  of  this  ancient  castle, 
"svliich  was  a fortress  as  early  as  the  seventh 
century,  has  just  been  reinstated  at  the  cost  of 
Colonel  Pinney,  of  Somerton  Erleigh.  The 
turret  attached  to  the  south  entrance  gateway, 
next  the  inner  courtyard,  has  been  rebuilt.  The 
original  turret  was  probably  erected  about  the 
time  of  Bishop  Langton,  whose  arms,  together 
with  the  date  1490,  are  over  the  south  gateway, 
part  of  which  he  is  known  to  have  built.  The 
blue  lias  used  was  of  a very  perishable  kind, 
and  was  crumbling  to  pieces.  The  founda- 
tions were  bad,  and  the  bond  very  indifferent ; 
the  Ham  Hill  stone  had  decayed  in  many  places, 
80  that  the  turret  was  in  a dangerous  state. 
Some  portion  of  the  newel  stops  have  been  left 
in  situ,  and  nearly  all  has  been  re-used,  as  well 
as  some  parts  of  the  freestone  work. 

Evidences  of  the  lost  base-moulding  and  plinth 
were  found,  which  have  now  been  restored.  The 
upper  portion  of  the  turret  had  been  truncated, 
and  was  covered  with  a plain  lead  flat,  without 
any  string  or  parapet. 

A battlemented  parapet,  partly  of  Ham  Hill 
and  partly  of  Pilsbury  blue  lias,  has  been  added, 
so  that  the  turret  now  has  some  of  its  former 
elevation,  and  can  be  well  seen  from  the  largo 
open  space  to  the  south. 

The  work  has  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  Henry 
Davis,  of  Taunton,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  B. 
Edmund  Ferrey,  P.S.A.,  the  architect  to  the 
Somersetshire  Archfcological  Society,  to  which 
the  castle  now  belongs. 


THE  PARIS  ROOF-COVERERS. 

Ti£E  Commission  of  the  Forty-four  still  con- 
tinues holding  its  inquiry  into  the  causes,  ic.. 
of  the  depression  of  the  French  industries,  and 
4;hc  amount  of  evidence  collected  is  now  as- 
suming formidable  proportions.  Not  only  are 
workmen  examined,  but  their  employers  also 
are  cross-questioned ; and,  as  in  France,  the 
•employers  were  first  to  form  trade  unions, 
they  can  give  evidence  in  a collective  as  well 
as  in  an  individual  sense.  Thus  the  corporation 
•©f  maater-plnmbers  and  zinc  or  lead  roof- 
coverers  consists  of  720  employers  for  Paris 
and  the  Department  of  the  Seine.  Many  of 
these  firms  do  not  employ  more  than  one  or 
two  journeymen,  and  it  is  only  the  more  im- 
portant houses,  110  in  number,  who  found  it 
advantageous  to  create  a Syndical  Chamber,  or 
•masters’  trade  union.  We  might,  in  paren- 
thesis, explain  that  it  was  the  constitution  of 
masters’  unions  in  a great  variety  of  trades 
that  rendered  the  creation  of  workmen’s  unions 
possible.  These  latter  were,  and  are  still,  ille- 
gal, but  the  Government  could  not  logically 
interfere  with  the  workmen  while  combinations 
among  the  masters  were  tolerated.  Thus,  the 
workmen’s  unions  grew  up  side  by  side  with 
the  masters'  unions,  and  now  the  Legislature  is 
seeking  to  legalise  both.  According  to  the 
evidence  given  by  the  members  of  the  em- 
ployers’ union,  there  are  about  7,500  workmen 
engaged  for  ziao-rooCng,  &c.  Of  these  the 
greater  half  are  journeymen,  as  those  who 
work  in  factories  do  not  require  assistants. 
From  the  15th  of  February  to  the  31st  of 
October  the  day’s  work  is  of  nine  hours’  dura- 
tion ; while  in  winter,  from  the  1st  of  Novem- 
ber to  the  14th  of  February,  it  is  not  usual  to 
work  more  than  eight  hours.  Those  who  work 
On  the  roofs  of  houses  are  of  course  ebliged  to 
remain  idle  when  the  weather  is  exceptionally 
unfavourable,  and  it  is  calculated  that,  on  an 
average,  thirty  days  are  lost  in  tl-e  year.  The 
wages  amount  to  63.  per  day  for  the  journey- 
men and  43.  for  their  assistants,  the  same  sum 
being  paid  both  in  summer  and  winter.  When 
there  is  no  work,  or  slack  work,  tlie  wages  are 
not  reduced,  but  the  employers  are  more  severe 
in  the  selection  of  the  men,  and  those  who  dis- 
play but  inferior  skill  are  likely  to  lose  their 
berths.  In  1852  the  wages  given  to  the  tilers 
was  equal  to  4s.  7d.  per  day,  the  plumbers  Ss.  2d., 
and  the  assistants  3s.  In  1802  these  wages 
were  raised  to  4s.  lOd.,  43.  5d.,  and  3s.  7d.  re- 
spectively. After  another  decade,  in  1872,  the 
wages  had  reached  the  figures  of  5s.,  4s.  lOd., 
and  3s.  lOd.  Finally,  in  1882-83,  the  wages 
were  6s.,  5s.  5d.,  and  4s.,  respectively. 

The  employers,  after  submitting  the  above 
figures,  urged  that  though  there  evidently  was 
some  depression,  this  had  been  greatly  exag- 
gerated. According  to  the  register  kept  by  the 
Syndical  Chamber  of  the  sums  deducted  from 
wages  to  form  a benefit  fund,  the  falling  off  in 


1883  was  only  equal  to  8 per  cent,  when  com- 
pared to  the  results  attained  in  1881,  which  was 
a very  prosperous  year  in  this  trade.  Never- 
theless, it  is  estimated  that  the  cessation  of 
great  public  works  will  cause  a reduction  in 
the  amount  of  wages  paid  during  the  present 
year  variously  estimated  at  from  15  to  20  per 
cent.  This  unfortunate  state  of  affairs  the  wit- 
nesses attributed  to  the  recent  exaggerated 
speculations  in  building,  which  have  absorbed 
in  two  years  the  work  that  might  have  been 
spread  over  five  years.  The  financial  societies 
are  blamed  for  having  at  first  encouraged  this 
building  fever,  and  tlen  snddenly  reversed  their 
policy,  and  refused  to  advance  funds.  Finally, 
the  Municipal  Coxincil  is  accused  of  paying  the 
workmen  it  employs  unreasonably  high  wages. 
This  has  led  to  the  importation  of  manufac- 
tured articles  from  abroad  which  were  formerly 
made  in  Paris,  so  that  the  workmen,  instead  of 
getting  high  wages,  have  in  many  instances  found 
themselves  without  any  wages  whatever.  The 
workmen  in  the  plumbing  and  zinc  roofing 
trades  have  never  cared  to  create  a sick  benefit 
club  of  their  own.  The  funds  that  exist  for 
this  purpose  were  organised  some  fifteen  years 
ago  by  the  employers,  the  amounts  reserved 
being  in  proportion  to  the  wages  earned,  and 
the  benefits  paid  amounted  to  7541.  in  1881,  and 
to  scarcely  3001.  in  1883.  Some  of  the  firms 
allow  their  workmen  to  participate  in  the  net 
profits,  but  this  is  very  exceptional.  Such, 
according  to  the  masters,  is  the  position  of 
this  branch  of  the  French  building  trade,  aud 
we  shall  soon  have  before  us  every  phase  of  an 
industry  which  has  nowhere  been  more  actively 
pursued  than  in  France. 


EDINBURGH  ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  usual  fortnightly  meeting  of  the  above 
Association  was  held  iu  the  Professional  Hall 
on  the  12th  inst.,  the  president,  Mr.  David 
MacGibbon,  in  the  chair. 

After  some  preliminary  business  bad  been 
disposed  of,  and  after  several  gentlemen  had 
been  balloted  for  and  admitted  to  the  member- 
ship of  the  Association,  the  President  called  upon 
Mr.  W.  W.  Macfarlane,  who  then  read  a paper 
entitled  “ Some  Notes,  Thoughts,  and  Sketches 
on  the  Decorative  Arts, — a ‘Pot-pourri,’  ” in 
which  he  endeavoured  to  show  that  good  deco- 
rative work  was  not  necessarily  the  outcome  of 
lavish  expenditure.  Hints  were  given  as  to 
some  simple  and  artistic  modes  of  treating  the 
interiors  of  town  houses.  The  decorations  and 
furnishings  of  an  ideal  bedroom  were  sketched, 
and  other  topics  of  importance  in  decorative 
matter  discussed.  Mr.  Macfarlane  thought 
that  a practical  demonstration  on  the  use  of 
colours,  &C-,  would  be  of  much  more  value  than 
easy  reading,  and  expressed  his  willingness  to 
give  this  at  some  future  time,  provided  a subject 
could  be  procured,  and  the  necessary  daylight. 

The  paper  was  illustrated  by  numerous 
sketches. 


LIVERPOOL  ENGINEERING  SOCIETY. 

The  fifth  meeting  of  the  session  was  held  on 
\yedne8day  evening,  March  12th,  at  the  Royal 
Institution,  Colquitt-street.  The  president, 
Mr.  R.  R.  Bevis,  jun.,  in  the  chair,  when  a 
paper  entitled  “Compressed  Air  in  connexion 
with  Sewerage  Works’’  was  read  by  Mr.  T. 
Longdin. 

The  author  commenced  his  paper  by  pointing 
out  that  owing  to  the  rapid  increase  of  popu- 
lation iu  this  country,  it  has  become  the  duty  of 
all  authorities  having  the  carrying  out  of  the 
Public  Health  Acta  to  provide  good  and  suffi- 
cient sewers  to  carry  away  the  liquid  re- 
siduals from  their  districts.  In  designing 
schemes  of  drainage  many  difficulties  met 
the  engineer  to  prevent  his  obtaining  those 
gradients  which  are  absolutely  necessary  to 
permit  rapidity  of  movement  of  the  sewage,  but 
this  can  be  overcome  by  the  application  of 
“ Shone’ s Ejectors’’  which  have  for  their  motive 
power  compressed  air,  which  can  be  conveyed 
in  iron  mains  to  any  part  of  the  town  or 
district,  where  ejectors  receiving  the  sewage 
would  be  placed,  working  automatically,  and 
accommodating  themselves  to  the  flow  of  the 
sewage.  By  this  means  difficulties  caused  by 
the  physical  outline  of  any  town  or  district  may 
be  overcome,  and  gradients  got  which  will  permit 
of  those  velocities  being  obtained  which  are 
requisite  to  keep  the  sewers  free  from  deposit. 


MACCLESFIELD  HOUSE. 

Macclesfield  Hocse,  Gerrard-street,  SoLo, 
the  residence  of  Gerard,  Earl  of  Macclesfield, 
from  IGSO  to  1G94,  was  put  up  for  sale  by 
auction,  at  the  Mart,  on  the  6th  inst.  The  house 
is  an  interesting  specimen  of  the  architecture  of 
the  ago  of  Queen  Anno,  and  has  a handsome  stair- 
case, and  a fine  coiling  on  the  first  floor.  It  has 
undergone  various  vicissitudes,  and  has  been  of 
late  years  used  for  business  purposes.  The 
notorious  Lord  Mohun,  who  killed  Mountford, 
the  actor,  in  a duel  resulting  from  an  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  nobleman  to  carry  off  Mrs. 
Bracegirdle,  the  actress,  and  who  was  himself 
killed  in  a duel  by  the  Duke  of  Hamilton, 
expired  in  this  house.  It  was  also  for  some 
time  occupied  by  Lord  Lyttelton.  The  premises 
occupy  an  area  of  3,480  square  feet,  and  have  a 
frontage  of  about  52  ft.  on  Gerrard-street. 

In  the  auctioneer’s  advertisement  the  premises 
are  described  as  presenting  an  admirable  site 
for  the  erection  of  a first-class  modern  structure, 
and  as  much  space  is  at  present  occupied  by 
heavy  chimney-breasts  and  thick  walls,  it  is  not 
improbable  that  the  house  may  be  rebuilt,  and 
an  interesting  relic  of  London  in  the  time  of 
Queen  Anno  will  disappear. 


WESTMINSTER  TRAINING  SCHOOL  AND 
HOME  FOR  NURSES. 

The  Westminster  Training  School  and  Home 
for  Nurses,  which  was  oj^ened  on  Wednesday  by 
the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  was  founded 
by  Lady  Augusta  Stanley  in  1874,  and  has  oc- 
cupied No.  8,  Broad  Sanctuary  for  some  years, 
but  as  the  public  began  to  appreciate  the  bene- 
fits derived  from  the  private  nurses  provided 
by  the  institution,  and  from  their  being  so  ably 
trained  at  Westminster  Hospital,  it  was  felt 
that  a larger  building  was  required,  and  after 
the  death  of  Lady  Augusta  Stanley  it  was  pro- 
posed that  it  would  be  a fitting  memorial  to  her 
to  erect  a new  building  suitable  for  the  require- 
ments of  the  school  and  home,  and  after  con- 
siderable time  the  present  freehold  site  in 
Queen  Anne's  Gate,  Westminster,  was  obtained, 
aud  the  new  building  has  been  erected  at  a 
cost  of  7,8001.  (about). 

The  home  is  replete  with  every  comfort  for 
the  nurses,  ond  contains  iu  the  basement  the 
usual  kitchen  offices,  with  ample  store-rooms, 
box-room,  and  other  conveniences;  on  the 
ground-floor  a ball  and  staircase,  with  a stained- 
glass  window,  with  portraits  in  it  of  Lady 
Augusta  Stanley  and  the  late  Dean  of  West- 
minster, and  the  hall  is  laid  with  encaustic 
tiles;  on  the  left  of  the  doorway  is  the  matron's 
room,  overlooking  the  street,  with  telephonic 
communication  with  Westminster  Hospital,  and 
to  the  right  the  nurses’  day-room  (24  ft.  by 
16  ft.),  also  overlooking  the  street;  the  fire- 
place has  a marblo  and  carved  oak  mantel- 
piece, with  the  badge  of  the  institution  carved 
over  it.  On  the  side  of  the  staircase  is  a wait- 
ing-room, and  there  is  a good  lavatory  and 
cloak-room,  with  every  convenience  provided 
at  the  side  of  the  passage  for  the  nurses.  The 
refectory  for  the  nurses  is  at  the  back,  and  is 
30  ft.  by  IG  ft.,  and  adjacent  to  it  is  a serving- 
room,  with  lift  from  the  kitchen,  and  also  a 
serving  staircase ; in  the  passage  also  is  a lift 
for  coals  and  luggage,  which  goes  from  the 
basement  and  delivers  at  every  floor  to  the  top 
of  the  building.  On  the  first  floor  is  the 
matron’s  bedroom,  which  has  a speaking-tube 
and  bell  from  the  front  door  for  night  applica- 
tions for  nurses.  There  are  also  ou  this  floor  a 
good  linen-room  and  eight  bedrooms  for  nurses, 
with  bath-room  aud  other  accommodation. 
On  the  second-floor  are  ten  bedrooms  for 
nurses,  with  bath-room  and  other  accommoda- 
tion as  below,  and  on  the  third-floor  nine  bed- 
rooms, housemaid’s  closet,  sinks,  and  other 
conveniences.  At  the  back  is  a small  detached 
building,  for  the  reception  of  nurses  who  may 
return  from  infectious  cases,  with  bath-room 
and  other  conveniences ; there  are  also  a dis- 
infecting room  and  apparatus  in  the  back  yard. 

The  rooms  are  ventilated  by  Tobin's  tubes 
and  ceiling  ventilators.  The  sanitary  arrange- 
ments are  of  the  best  kind,  the  drinking-water 
being  entirely  separated  from  all  other  water. 
The  drains  are  most  carefully  constructed  on 
the  most  scientific  principles  with  air  inlet, 
ventilation,  and  automatic  flushing  tank. 

The  style  adopted  is  “ Queen  Anne,’’  in 
character  with  the  houses  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  the  internal  finishings  are  all  carried  out  in 
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the  eame  style.  The  woodwork  is  stained  and 
varnished,  and  an  air  of  old-fashioned  comfort 
pervades  the  whole  building.  The  builders 
have  been  Messrs.  Adamson  & Sons,  and  the 
architect  is  Mr.  Stephen  Salter,  F.E.I.B.A. 


THE  ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

Sir, — The  gentlemen  who  are  clamouring  for 
a rival  to  the  Institute  do  not  show  the  sagacity 
of  their  countrymen, — a sagacity  which  has  kept 
England  free  from  many  of  the  troubles  that 
have  afflicted  other  nations. 

The  Institute  has  now  been  in  existence 
nearly  fifty  years,  and,  till  comparatively 
lately,  has  had  but  a struggling  existence.  It 
is  more  or  less  known  to  the  public  and  to 
foreign  architects ; it  is  beginning  to  exercise  a 
beneficial  influence  on  public  opinion  ; to  be 
consulted  by  the  Government  when  it  wants  to 
know  the  opinions  of  the  profession ; and  it  is 
generally  admitted  to  have  raised  the  position 
of  architects.  Is  the  profession  so  powerful 
and  independent  that  it  needs  no  aid  ? Are  its 
members  so  wealthy  and  so  highly  esteemed 
that  they  can  always  dispense  with  corporate 
assistance  ? My  conclusions  lie  in  the  opposite 
direction.  It  seems  to  me  that  all  who  now 
stand  aloof  should  enrol  themselves  in  the 
ranks  of  the  Institute,  and  thus  form  a powerful 
and  organised  body  to  act  in  case  of  need,  and 
to  prevent  isolated  resistance  from  being  over- 
come, rather  than  lessen  the  little  corporate 
power  we  have  by  schism. 

If  there  are  grievances  they  can  be  clearly 
stated  and  temperately  argued,  and  I should 
think,  if  found  to  be  real,  must  certainly  be  re- 
dressed 5 for  every  member  who  fulfils  any  duty 
does  it  purely  for  the  benefit  of  bis  profession  : 
he  gets  neither  pleasure  nor  profit.  Want  of 
space,  want  of  time,  and  want  of  funds  check 
many  improvements  that  are  needed.  Could  a 
lowering  of  the  subscription  be  afforded,  it 
would  doubtless  greatly  increase  the  number  of 
the  members. 

We  have  no  Parliamentary  representative,  so 
every  possible  architectural  work  is  given  by 
the  Government  to  a military  engineer  or  to  the 
Board  of  Works.  It  would  be  interesting  if  we 
could  know  what  the  percentage  on  the  outlay  is 
at  the  Board  of  Works;  if  the  real  cost  of  design 
and  supervision  could  be  known;  if  we  knew  the 
present  value  of  the  land  on  which  the  offices 
are  built ; what  the  rent  and  taxes  would  come 
to,  and  what  the  expenses,  salaries,  and  the  like 
really  are.  I am  told  that  in  India  these  amount 
to  200  per  cent,  in  the  Public  Works  Depart- 
ment, t.e.,  that  when  all  works  are  stopped  only 
one  rupee  is  saved  out  of  three ; yet  when  inde- 
pendent architects  are  employed  by  Govern- 
ment, the  ordinary  starvation  pay  of  5 per  cent, 
is  refused.  Were  the  architects  a powerful 
body  these  abuses  would  bo  stopped. 

George  Aitchison. 

160,  Earley-Btreet,  W.,  March  19,  188 1. 


THE  ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OP  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS,  AND  ITS  CHARTER. 

Sir, — The  first  step  for  the  formation  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  was  taken 
by  the  holding  of  a meeting  at  the  Thatched 
House  Tavern,  on  July  2nd,  1834,  when  twelve 
architects  were  present.  Now,  nearly  fifty 
years  after,  that  body  numbers  over  1,280 
members  of  all  kinds : thus  it  has  increased 
numerically,  and,  it  might  be  said,  even  to  the 
same  degree  in  power  and  influence.  Yet, 
notwithstanding,  many  noted  architects  still 
hold  aloof,  as  they  and  others  have  done  in  its 
previous  history.  In  your  number  for  Feb.  9 
last,  yon  referred  to  this  in  your  “ Notes,” 
whilst  mentioning  the  fact  of  the  nomination 
of  Mr.  Butterfield,  an  ontsider,  to  be  the 
recipient  of  the  Royal  Gold  Medal  for  this, 
the  Jubilee  Year.  You  referred  to  the 
“liberal-minded  and  dignified  spirit”  of  the 
Institute,  shown  by  this  action,  and  rightly 
called  on  the  outsiders  “ to  reconsider  their 
ways  and  join  hands.”  Another  important 
instance  of  this  liberal-minded  spirit  was  shown 
by  the  institution  of  the  Pugin  Travelling 
Studentship,  for  Pngin  himself,  unless  I 
am  mistaken,  never  joined  the  Institute. 
Besides,  many  other  instances  can  be  cited 
where  liberality  has  been  shown,  and  where 
great  efforts  have  been  made  by  the  same  body 
for  the  good  of  architecture  and  those  con- 


nected with  it.  It  has  moved  in  the  questions 
of  preserving  ancient  monumeuts,  of  improving 
building  legislation,  and  of  improving  the 
streets  and  places  of  London  ; it  has  examined 
candidates  and  granted  certificates  under  the 
Metropolitan  Building  Act,  and  has  now  fairly 
started  an  Architectural  Examination  without 
passing  which  no  one  is  now  permitted  to 
become  an  Associate  of  the  Institute,  thus 
raising  the  dignity  of  the  profession. 

Inside  the  house  the  same  improving  tendency 
may  bo  seen;  the  ordinary  meetings  for  the 
reading  of  papers  may  no  longer  be  disturbed 
and  cut  short  by  the  starting  of  disenssions  on 
new  patents,  or  even  on  professional  business, 
or  for  the  election  of  members,  special  meetings 
being  now  reserved  for  such  business.  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  meetings  are  pretty  fairly 
reported  and  sent  round  to  all  members  after  a 
few  days  ; journals  of  the  meetings  and  of  the 
Council  and  committee  meetings  are  also 
minuted,  printed,  and  issued  at  intervals, 
besides  the  annual  reports  of  the  Council. 
Many  of  these  were  not  even  thought  of  a few 
years  ago.  The  opinion  of  the  Associates  has 
been  taken  so  far  that  it  is  now  usual  to  place 
one  or  two  of  these  on  all  or  most  of  the 
business  committees.  The  papers  read  are 
printed  and  illustrated  in  detail  with  the  dis- 
cussions, and  issued  twice  a year  to  members 
if  desired,  the  only  apparent  fault  to  be  found 
with  this  being  that  too  much  is  given  at  one 
time  for  some  to  digest,  and  they  would  prefer 
to  have  printed  copies  of  each  paper  with  the 
discussion  in  time  to  read  on  the  evening  of  the 
meeting  at  their  own  firesides,  instead  of 
having  to  go  to  Conduit-street ; many  even  are 
ready  to  wait;  they  know  the  papers  will 
ultimately  come  to  them. 

Still,  much  yet  remains  to  be  done.  The 
Council  on  laying  “the  Charter  of  Incorpora- 
tion ” before  the  members  on  Feb.  Gth,  1837, 
stated  in  their  address  “ the  Charter  is  not  the 
ultimate  point  of  our  hopes.  It  is  but  the  first 
step  in  an  enlarged  sphere  of  action.”  Also  in 
taking  action  on  a resolution,  calling  for  some 
improvements,  passed  at  the  annual  general 
meeting,  May  7th,  1849,  the  Council  said  in 
their  report  thereon,  “ they  considered  the 
resolution  of  the  general  meeting  as  most 
expedient  and  likely  to  lead  to  very  useful 
results;  for  in  the  existence  of  all  societies  of  a 
practical  nature  it  is  most  expedient  periodically 
to  look  back  upon  the  past,- — to  consider  what 
may  have  been  effected,  to  what  extent  the 
original  purpose  of  the  institution  may  have 
been  realised,  and  in  what  points  it  may  have 
fallen  short.”  If  this  were  so  then,  is  it  not 
much  more  so  now?  In  this  the  jubilee  year, 
required  improvements  and  alterations  should 
bo  made,  and  fetters  should  be  broken,  or,  if 
necessary,  should  be  lightened. 

The  Charter  is  now  forty-seven  years  old,  and 
is  a most  honourable  token  of  the  standing  of  the 
Institute.  It  contains  many  excellent  pro- 
visions, but,  viewed  according  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  present  day,  it  omits  some  clauses 
which  should  not  be  omitted,  and  has  some 
which  should  be.  Wore  it  not  for  the  Charter 
I believe  the  alterations  required  would  have 
been  carried  into  effect  before  this,  but  as  it 
stands  this  may  not  be  done.  A remedy  is 
possible  : let  the  Institute  decide  on  the  altera- 
tions required  in  this  and  the  by-laws,  memo- 
rialise Her  Majesty  for  the  alterations  in  the 
former,  have  both  legally  carried  into  effect, 
and  pay  the  necessary  sum  required  therefor. 
This  may  be  somewhat  considerable,  but  the 
money  spent  may  be  recouped  in  various 
vrays. 

Some  may  not  know  how  the  Charter  fails  in 
these  points;  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  show  a 
few  of  its  faults.  When  the  Architects’  Benevo- 
lent Society  was  instituted,  the  Council  found 
that  it  could  not  be  taken  in  hand  by  them,  as 
iho  Charter  did  not  provide  for  it;  it  has  there- 
fore been  always  separated  from  the  Institute 
itself,  and  without  doubt  lias  suffered  thereby, 
for  the  Council  could  only  help  it  indirectly. 
The  questions  of  the  Architectural  Examination 
and  diploma  were  also  without  doubt  delayed 
owing  to  this  ; the  Charter  does  not  provide  for 
them.  Certain  disabilities  were  attached  to 
the  class  of  Associates,  so  that  that  class  have 
never  had  the  power  of  voting  at  the  general 
meetings,  and  are  thus  placed  at  a disadvantage 
when  compared  with  the  same  classes  in  the 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  the  Surveyors’ 
Institution,  and  the  Society  of  Chartered 
Accountants.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
whether  Associates,  when  members  of  com- 


mittees, have  voted,  and  if  so,  whether  their 
votes  were  legal. 

Moreover,  it  appears  doubtful  whether  by 
the  Charter  it  is  legal  for  the  Institute  to  have 
a class  of  honorary  associates,  and  for  there 
to  be  associates  who  have  been  in  practice  more 
than  seven  years.  It  would  further  appear  that 
by  it  a7iy  three  members  of  Council  could,  at  a 
subsequent  meeting,  upset  a previous  decision 
of  the  whole  Council,  and  that  by  it  the  Fellows 
could  decide  on  selling  the  whole  property  of 
the  Institute  without  any  hindrance  from  the 
other  members.  These  things  should  not  be, 
the  by-laws  have  been  altered,  and,  if  the 
alteration  has  been  found  unadvisable,  have 
been  altered  back  again  ; a royal  charter  must 
from  its  nature  be  more  steadfast,  but  it  should 
not  be  as  “the  law  of  the  Medes  and  Persians, 
which  alteroth  not.” 

One  other  fault  of  the  Charter:  the  Royal 
Institute  of  Architects  in  Dublin  formerly 
wished  to  ho  connected  with  the  Royal  Institute 
of  British  Architects ; the  Council  of  the  latter 
body  consulted  the  Charter  and  found  they  had 
no  power. 

In  conclusion,  my  motto  is  “ Improvement 
with  the  Times,  but  not  Revolution,” — I would 
even  have  said  reform.  Let  the  council  look  to 
these  matters ; let  the  outsiders  come  in,  and 
let  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  be 
not  only  the  guiding  body  of  the  Profession 
throughout  Britain,  bnt  even  throughout  the 
world.  Hugh  McLachi-\x. 


SMOKE  ABATEMENT. 

Sir, — Many  of  your  readers  may  be  glad  co 
know  whether  the  smoke  abatement  movement 
is  advancing  satisfactorily.  We  had  a year  or 
two  ago  a smoke-abatement  exhibition  ; meet- 
ings were  held  at  the  Mansion  House  and  South 
Kensington,  some  hundreds  of  fireplaces  were 
tested,  as  it  was  termed,  and  the  whole  termi- 
nated in  a distribution  of  medals  and  the  publi- 
cation of  a volume  of  reports.  I pointed  out 
in  your  pages  as  soon  as  the  reports  appeared, 
that  they  could  not  be  relied  upon,  because 
they  were  vitiated  by  two  blunders,  which  it 
was  too  late  to  retrieve.  One  blunder  was 
testing  all  grates,  stoves,  and  even,  I believe, 
all  kitchen  fireplaces,  with  flues  contracted  to 
6 in.  in  diameter,  or,  to  use  the  technical  term, 
“ throttled.”  The  second  blander  was  testing 
them  for  a few  hours  only,  instead  of  relying 
upon  the  careful  observation  of  months  with 
proper  chimneys.  Can  wo  wonder  if  the  reports 
give  remarkable  inconsistencies,  are  bewildering 
to  experienced  men,  and  not  to  be  relied  upon 
by  any,  be  they  experienced  or  inexperienced  ? 
The  only  explanation  or  defence  which  has  been 
offered  will  not  bear  investigation. 

However,  to  leave  this  alone,  are  the  essen- 
tial principles  of  smoke  abatement  so  extremely 
simple  that  they  can  bo  very  readily  understood  ? 
They  certainly  are.  I leave  alone  all  specula- 
tive matter,  whether  as  regards  the  general 
use  of  anthracite,  the  economical  and  innoxious 
use  of  gas  or  gaseous  fuel,  as  some  call  it,  and 
still  more  ambitious  schemes.  I wish  to  confine 
myself  to  the  simple  means  of  burning  our 
bituminous  fuel  without  smoke.  This  is  the 
most  practical  way  of  dealing  with  the  subject 
at  present,  whatever  the  futxire  may  bring 
about. 

It  is  open  to  daily  observation  that  we  have 
little  or  no  visible  smoke  when  a good  fire  is 
burning,  and  that  there  is  an  instant  ascent  of 
smoke  whenever  fresh  fuel  is  supplied  at  the 
top.  Now  the  principles  of  burning  the  fire 
without  smoke  are  essentially  only  two.  The 
first  is  that  of  supplying  fresh  fuel  on  the  top 
so  gradually,  and  in  snob  small  quantities,  that 
the  carbon  of  smoke  is  at  once  arrested  and 
burned.  This  either  involves  a great  deal  of 
personal  attention,  which  none  would  give,  or 
the  use  of  a hopper  and  assisting  machinery, 
which  would  allow  fine  coal  to  descend  on  the 
fire  at  frequent  intervals. 

The  second  principle  is,  never  to  throw  coal 
on  the  top  of  the  fire,  but  either  to  bum  a body 
of  coal  to  last  the  day  from  the  top  downwards, 
or  to  introduce  coal  in  small  quantities  below 
the  fire.  By  both  systems  the  carbon  of  smoke 
is  arrested  and  burned  in  its  passage  through  a 
superincumbent  layer  of  burning  fuel.  A mode 
of  accomplishing  the  same  object  is  by  the  use 
of  reversible  grates,  as  they  are  called;  afire- 
cage  or  basket  being  charged  with  fuel  at  the 
top,  and  turned  over  so  that  the  fresh  fuel  shall 
be  below  the  burning  fuel.  Now  it  is  desirable 
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the  public  should  become  very  familiar  with 
these  four  systems,  foiinded  on  the  two  leading 
principles  I hare  mentioned,  viz. : — 

1.  Supplying  a fire  very  gradually  with  small 
toal. 

2.  Burning  a body  of  fuel  to  last  the  day 
from  the  top  downwards. 

3.  Systems  of  underfeeding  by  shovels  or 
otherwise. 

4.  Reversible  grates. 

It  will  now  be  seen  how  thoroughly  simple 
the  whole  question  is  when  divested  of  extra- 
neous matter.  The  public  want  no  medals  or 
elaborate  reports  to  guide  them,  but  simply  the 
exercise  of  sound  discernment  and  common 
sense.  My  own  opinion  is  that  the  first  system 
is  complicated  and  costly  j that  the  third  system 
is  too  troublesome  for  general  use,  as  the  coal 
must  not  only  be  broken  small,  but  the  requisite 
amount  of  care  and  force  must  be  used  to  intro- 
duce the  fresh  fuel ; the  second  and  fourth 
systems  appear  to  be  the  simplest,  and  both 
have  been  known  for  about  seventy  years. 
The  second  system  has  been  persistently 
advocated  in  your  pages  for  thirty  years  past, 
as  used  in  a common  fireplace,  and,  in  my  opinion, 
it  is  the  system  which  is  certain  to  supersede 
in  time  our  present  wasteful  and  smoky  manner 
of  burning  coal.  Will  it  be  believed  that  by 
the  misleading  reports  this  system  would  appear 
to  be  smoke-producing  instead  of  smoke-con- 
guming,  and  yet  it  can  be  proved  by  over- 
whelming evidence  that  it  only  gives  occasion 
for  chimney-sweeping  once  in  ten  years,  and 
that  even  then  there  is  but  little  soot.  What  are 
we  to  trust,— a few  hours’  testing  with  throttled 
chimneys,  or  the  experience’of  from  twenty  to 
thirty  years  with  nnthrottled  chimneys  ? 

It  has  been  used  for  that  period  in  a large 
number  of  instances,  among  others  by  Messrs. 
Burgoyne,  comer  of  Stratford-place  and  Oxford- 
street,  throughont  two  largo  houses,  and  by 
Sir  William  Gnll  and  his  predecessor  Dr.  Todd. 
The  late  Mr.  Thomas  Burgoyne  told  me  that  in 
fuel  alone  he  had  saved  the  cost  of  his  grates 
over  and  over  again.  The  well-known  firm  of 
Messrs.  Benham  & Sons  have  adopted  the 
principle  as  offering  in  their  opinion  the  most 
simple,  practical,  and  efficient  method  of  burning 
a smokeless  fire.  However,  the  course  which 
should  bo  pursued  is  a very  simple  one.  We  are 
shortly  to  have  a “ Health  Exhibition,”  amply 
! supported  by  funds.  Let  the  systems  I have 
; described  be  fairly  tested  with  nnthrottled 
i chimneys,  and  the  public  will  begin  to  learn  the 
benefit  of  using  smokeless,  sootless,  and  eco- 
nomical fires.  Feederick  Edwards. 


ADDITIONAL  LIABILITY  FOR 
BUILDERS. 

Sib, — As  it  is  now  the  fashion  to  put  as  much 
responsibility  as  possible  upon  builders  and 
contractors,  I think  that  any  new  experience 
should  be  made  known  as  widely  as  can  be 
through  the  trade  publications,  _and  with  this 
object  I detail  a recent  example. 

Some  three  mouths  ago  I contracted  to  [build 
a suite  of  offices  in  the  City.  The  specifioation 
provided  a sum  of  money  to  be  paid  to  a par- 
ticular ironfounder,  who  was  to  provide  and/® 
the  cast  and  wrought  ironwork,  and  whose 
Bcconnt  I was  to  pay  on  the  certificate  of  the 
Mohitect.  During  the  progress  of  the  work 
I considered  that  the  tackle  which  the  iron- 
founder  was  using  in  hoisting  and  fixing  the 
columns  was  not  sufficiently  strong,  so  much  so 
that  I began  to  think  who  would  be  liable  in 
case  of  accident.  I referred  to  my  contract, 
f the  conditions  of  which  are  those  agreed  between 
1 the  Institute  of  Architects  and  the  Builders’ 

{Society,  but  failed  to  discover  any  clause  which 
expressly  indemnified  me  against  any  liability 
I)  for  accidents  resulting  from  the  negligence  of 
II  sub-contractors  appointed  or  nominated  by  the 
1 architect  or  by  the  building  owner. 

I I then  submitted  the  question  to  my  solicitors, 

U and  they  advised  me  that  as  the  work  was  in- 
it  eluded  in  my  contract,  and  I was  to  pay  the 
•*  ironfounder,  and  the  work  was  being  done  at 
4 the  same  time  as  my  other  work,  upon  premises 
h which  were  under  my  control,  I should  probably 
j be  held  liable,  under  the  Employers’  Liability 
Act,  for  any  injury  caused  by  the  ironfounders’ 

-I  men  either  to  my  own  men  or  to  the  sub-con- 
1?  tractor’s  men. 

’ Now  this  appears  to  me  to  be  such  a serious 
w responsibility  that  I think  all  contractors  shonld 
I be  made  aware  of  the  risk  which  they  may 
•1  incur  by  allowing  workmen  belonging  to  sub-  I 


contractors  to  be  on  their  works  without  having 
sufficient  indemnity  either  in  their  original 
contract  or  from  the  sub-contractors. 

The  modern  habit  of  introducing  provisional 
sums  to  be  paid  to  various  specified  tradesmen, 
and  forming  part  of  the  contract-price,  is 
becoming  so  general  that  in  view  of  the  new 
liabilities  imposed  upon  contractors  by  the 
Employers’  Liability  Act,  great  care  is  necessary 
before  signing  the  contract  in  order  to  ascertain 
that  tho  liability  to  which  I have  referred,  and 
which,  I feel  sure,  neither  the  architect  nor  the 
owner  wishes  the  builder  to  incur,  is  not  thrown 
upon  the  contractor. 

I will  only  add  my  acknowledgment  of  the 
fairness  of  the  ironfounder  in  question,  who 
gave  me  a letter  of  indemnity  against  the  result 
of  any  accidents  which  might  occur,  for  which 
his  mon  or  machinery  might  he  responsible. 

Edward  Conder. 


DERBY  ASYLUM  COMPETITION. 

Sir,' — Referring  to  the  letter  of  Mr.  R.  Stark 
Wilkinson  in  your  issue  of  the  8th  inst.  [p.  355] 

I should  like  to  make  a few  remarks. 

The  question  of  modem  lunatic  asylum 
planning  is  one  that  of  late  years  has  made 
considerable  progress,  and  with  which  com- 
paratively few  members  of  the  profession  are 
practically  acquainted. 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  work  will 
naturally  send  in  competitive  designs,  and  the 
difficulty  at  once  arises  how  to  find  a competent 
arbitrator.  I maintain  tbat  a practical  know- 
ledge, not  a theoretical  one,  is  necessary.  It  is 
a question  of  plan  and  arrangement,  not  one  of 
design  and  art,  and  a practical  committee  who, 
as  visitors  of  the  Asylum,  are  well  acquainted 
with  lunacy  requirements,  assisted  by  their 
medical  officers,  are  likely  to  select  a better 
plan  than  an  ordinary  professional  referee. 

To  cite  an  instance.  In  tho  spring  of  1882  a 
competition  was  invited  for  a lunatic  asylum  at 
Exeter  with  the  usual  double  competition  (an 
absolute  waste  of  time  and  trouble),  profes- 
sional assessor,  &c.  The  result  of  this  appeared 
in  your  illustration  of  September  16tb,  1882. 
Those  who  understood  the  subject  saw  at  once 
that  here  was  a plan  which  conld  not  be 
approved  by  the  Lunacy  Commissioners  unless 
all  the  new  ideas  of  the  last  twenty  years 
were  to  be  ignored.  It  contained  all  the  faults 
of  tho  antiquated  system,  and  it  was  difficult  to 
see  upon  what  ground  it  had  been  selected, 
except  on  the  charitable  hypothesis  that  both 
arbitrator  and  designer  were  about  on  a par  as 
regards  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

That  this  was  so  is  proved  by  the  following 
extract  -from  tho  ‘‘Commissioners’  Annual 
Report”  of  1883  ; — ” Plana  for  an  Asylum  for 
Exeter  selected  after  open  competition  were 
submitted  to  us  in  the  autumn.  These  plans 
were  found  to  be  unsuitable  in  many  par- 
ticulars, and  have  required  much  revision,  so 
that  up  to  tho  end  of  the  year  it  had  not 
been  possible  to  submit  them  to  the  Secretary 
of  State.” 

Tho  arbitrator  in  the  case  mentioned  was  a 
well-known  Professor  of  Architecture,  and  the 
selected  architect  your  correspondent  of  the  8th. 

I venture  to  think,  sir,  that  I have  made  out 
a case  not  altogether  in  favour  of  the  system 
adopted  in  the  Exeter  competition,  and  which 
your  correspondent  advocates. 

A.R.I.B.A. 


CLOISTERS  AT  RATISBON. 

Sir, — The  illustration  by  Mr.  Wm.  A.  Pite, 
in  the  Builder  for  March  15th,  includes  a very 
curious  “chevron”  ornament  (called  in  tho 
sketch  a dog-tooth).  It  was  used  with  very 
good  effect  in  the  chancel  arch  of  the  partly- 
destroyed  Lady-chapel  at  the  north  side  of 
Tewkesbury  Abbey  Church  ; it  is  also  found  in 
Selby  Abbey  Church,  and  in  Normandy,  at  the 
Church  of  St.  Contest,  near  Caen.  It  is  one  of 
those  mouldings  which  are  sufficiently  rare  to 
be  of  interest,  as  showing  that  there  must 
have  been  some  special  connexion  or  means 
of  communication  between  the  buildings 
where  it  is  used.  Tho  above-named  build- 
ings are  of  the  best  thirteenth-century  type, 
and,  although  Mr.  Pite  puts  the  Ratisbon  work 
down  as  of  the  fourteenth  century,  I venture  to 
suggest  that  it  is  a century  earlier,  as  the 
mouldings  and  ornament  would  indicate.  The 
capitals  remind  me  of  work  at  Dore  Abbey 
which  is  as  early  as  1187. 

Thos.  Blashill. 


THE  LONDON  FEVER  HOSPITAL. 

Sir,' — As  an  active  member  of  the  House 
Committee  of  tho  London  Fever  Hospital,  I 
trust  you  will  allow  me  to  invite  the  attention 
of  architects,  builders,  and  all  interested  in 
hospital  construction  and  management,  to  this 
institution. 

In  the  past  the  hospital  has  done  good  ser- 
vice not  only  in  the  treatment  of  vast  numbers 
of  patients,  but  in  increasing  our  knowledge  of 
febrile  diseases  and  the  conditions  best  suited 
for  promoting  recovery  from  them.  It  has  thus 
served  to  illustrate  many  features  deserving 
attention  in  the  construction  and  arrangement 
of  hospitals  for  infectious  fevers. 

The  main  portions  of  the  present  bnildiugs, 
as  may  be  judged  from  their  age  (nearly  forty 
years),  are  not  by  any  means  of  the  kind  best 
adapted  to  the  purpose,  nor,  indeed,  are  they  so 
good,  in  many  respects,  as  the  more  modern 
buildings  that  have  been,  and  still  are  being, 
erected  in  different  parts  of  the  metropolis  and 
its  suburbs  for  the  treatment  of  paupers  suffer- 
ing from  infectious  diseases.  The  Committee 
have  lately  made  an  effort  to  re-arrange  the 
hospital-buildings  so  as  to  bring  them  np  to  the 
proper  standard  of  modem  hospital  construc- 
tion. A commencement  has  been  made  by  the 
erection  of  a portion  of  a new  block  of  isolation 
rooms,  which  yon  recently  illustrated  and 
described  (Builder,  Dec.  22nd,  1883, p.  820), but 
further  progress  is  arrested  through  want  of 
funds.  The  new  rooms  have  proved  of  the 
utmost  value, — so  much  so,  indeed,  that  we 
wonder  how  we  got  on  at  all  without  them. 
They  are,  I believe,  very  nearly  perfect  for 
their  purpose,  but  the  nsefnlness  of  these  new 
rooms  demonstrates  more  clearly  than  ever  how 
necessary  it  is  to  complete  the  entire  block  and 
to  effect  the  other  much-needed  improvements. 

Under  these  circnmstances,  and  partly  with 
the  object  of  making  the  hospital  an  example  of 
what  such  an  institution  ought  to  be,  I am 
induced  to  appeal  to  my  brother  architects  all 
over  the  country,  to  builders  and  all  concerned 
in  building  operations,  as  well  as  to  those  inte- 
rested in  hospital  construction,  to  assist  us  to 
complete  the  gradual  reconstruction  of  the 
hospital.  We  want  to  provide  for  the  most 
complete  isolation  of  five  or  six  diseases,  to 
arrange  for  the  subdivision  of  the  patients  into 
smaller  groups  than  at  present,  to  provide 
wards  of  improved  arrangement  as  regards 
warming  and  ventilation,  to  provide  improved 
administrative  offices  adapted  to  the  modern 
requirements  of  the  institution,  and  to  afford 
better  accommodation  for  the  nursing  and 
domestic  staff. 

The  lack  of  money  for  building  purposes 
stands  in  the  way  of  our  carrying  out  these 
further  improvements,  and  it  is  with  the  object 
of  increasing  onr  fund  for  this  purpose  that  I 
now  write.  I shall  be  pleased  to  explain  our 
objects  more  in  detail  to  any  one  specially 
interested  in  the  undertaking,  and  will  only  add 
that  any  sums  that  may  be  forwarded  in 
response  to  this  appeal  will  be  gratefully 
acknowledged.  P.  Gordon  Smith. 

Whitehall,  S.W. 


BELGIAN  GRANITE. 

— Being  proprietors  of  Belgian  granite 
quarries,  we  have  much  pleasure  in  giving  your 
correspondents  information  with  regard  to  this 
material. 

It  is  not  an  artificial  stone,  but  is  quarried  in 
Belgium  and  extensively  used  there,  being  well 
known  all  over  Europe  as  one  of  the  hardest  and 
most  durable  of  building  stones. 

We  may  mention  that  the  Church  of  Wellin, 
Belgium,  built  of  this  stone  during  the  thirteenth 
century,  still  shows  the  tool  marks  on  it  as  if  only 
just  made.  It  is  also  used  at  the  new  Palais  de 
Justice  at  Brussels,  and  the  large  and  extensive  new 
docks  at  Antwerp. 

It  has  been  introduced  into  this  country  for  the 
first  time  at  Bristol,  in  the  erection  of  tho  Capital 
and  Cu unties  Bank,  by  the  architect,  Mr.  Frederick 
Mew,  of  Doughty-street,  Mecklenburg -square. 
This  building  has  two  frontages,  in  which  the 
granite  is  used  both  fine-axed  and  polished. 

Ad.  Taonon  & Tagnon  Bros. 


A CORRECTION. 

gm^—May  I correct  a little  error  in  your  last 
number  ? Two  of  the  paintings  which  I have 
executed  for  the  Marquis  of  Bute  are  recorded 
under  “Stained  Glass.”  They  are  panel  pictures. 

N.  fl.  J.  Westlake. 
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THE  LATE  ME.  E.  S.  POPE. 

Sir, — On  the  10th  of  February,  died  at  Bristol, 
■within  one  month  of  his  ninety-third  birthday, 
Eichard  Shackleton  Pope,  for  many  years  City  Sur- 
veyor of  that  city.  Early  in  lifo  ho  was  employed 
as  surveyor  to  measure  up  the  work  done  in  erecting 
the  Royal  Mint,  Tower-hill,  at  about  his  fifteenth 
year,  his  father  being  then  clerk  of  the  works  to 
that  building  under  the  late  Sir  Robert  Smirke. 
iir.  Pope  was  also  connected  with  Sir  R.  Smirke’s 
office  when  the  late  Mr.  Vulliamy  was  there,  and 
also  with  the  late  Professor  Co’ckeroll,  and  his 
father,  the  elder  Mr.  Cockerell.  He  was  fond  of 
telling  tales  of  the  old  Mr.  Holland,  who  owned  the 
borough  of  Oakhampton,  in  Devon,  for  whom 
Mr.  Pope's  father  was  engaged  in  the  erection  of 
the  Marble  Gallery  at  Woburn  Abbey,  Beds.  Mr. 
R.  S.  Pope  afterwards  came  to  Bristol  to  aunerin- 
tend  the  erection  of  the  Philosophical  Institu- 
tion, for  Mr.  Robert  Cockerell,  having  about 
the  same  time  been  offered  by  Mr.  Cockerell  the 
post  of  clerk  of  works  to  his  church  in  Regent- 
otreet,  London.  After  completion  of  the  Philo- 
aophical  Institution  in  Bristol,  Mr.  Pope  became 
City  Architect  and  City  Surveyor,  and  moat  of  the 
public  buildings  in  Bristol  were  during  that  time 
erected  by  him.  The  Bridewell  Police  Stations, 
Guildhall,  Cattle  Markets,  some  of  the  other 
markets,  St.  Mary’s  R.C.  Church,  the  Royal  Western 
Hotel  and  Horse  Bazaar  in  College-place,  Stuckey’s 
Bank,  Jones’s  shop  in  Wine-stroot,  Acraman's  tea- 
warehouses  on  the  Quay,  ironworks  for  the  same 
firm  in  St.  Philip’s  Marsh,  ditto  at  their  Anchor 
Works  ; also  buildings  and  docks  at  Clift  House ; in 
all  two  hundred  buddings  of  [a  good  size  in  and 
about  Bristol,  besides  a large  proportion  of  the 
surveying  buildings  in  Gloucostorshiro,  Somerset- 
shire, and  Devonshire,  around  Bristol,  were 
erected  under  his  superintendence.  He  also 
erected  the  warehouses  at  Bridgwater  and  Chard 
for  the  Canal  Company,  Mr.  Ward’s  mansion  at 
Olveston,  Mrs,  Miles’s  picture-gallery,  and  many 
other  buildings,  and  I believe  never  had  a failure  in 
his  buildings,  being  to  a very  great  extent  bis  own 
clerk  of  the  works  ; for  this  simple  reason,  he  knew 
more  than  any  clerk  he  could  employ.  Mr.  Nelson 
and  the  founders  of  the  Institute  pressed  him 
much  to  join,  but  ho  considered  his  time  too 
valuable,  continual  arbitrations  and  business  paid 
him  better.  His  memory  up  to  his  death  was 
astonishing,  and  bis  tales  of  older  generations  of 
architects  would  have  filled  up  many  of  the  pages  of 
your  paper;  viz.,  the  old  architect  who  received 
his  _ commission  upon  all  the  barrack-buildings 
during  the  war  and  only  s-gned  the  accounts  ; the 
old  clerk  of  works  to  Carlton  House  and  the 
favourite  of  the  Prince  Regent,  the  old  King 
George  III.  As  a young  man  he  joined  the  Sur- 
vei'ors’  Club,  and  kept  account  of  the  port  wine 
which  they  imported  themselves,  and  to  a few  days 
from  bis  death  he  never  failed  to  take  that  much- 
abused  wine.  J.  S.  Pore. 


CREMATION. 

Sin,— Id  the  Buildey  for  Feb.  16th  [p.  253,  ante] 
you  announce  that  “Dr.  Cameron  has  secured  the 
30th  of  April  for  the  second  reading  of  his  Bill 
regulating  cremations.” 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  clauses  will  bo  inserted  in 
the  Bill  enforcing  coroners’  inquests  and  poU- 
viorlem  examinations  of  all  subjects  about  to  be 
cremated.  It  has  always  been  a popular  idea 
(whether  right  or  wrong,  I do  not  know)  that  our 
bodies,  after  death,  become  the  property  of  the 
Home  Secretary  for  the  time  being,  who  can  have 
them  exhumed,  or  examined,  or  subject  to  such 

f recesses  as  he  may  think  fit.  What  becomes  of 
is  “vested  interests  ” after  cremation  ? I care  not 
what  becomes  of  my  body  after  death,— it  may  be 
served  as  Charles  II.  served  those  of  Cromwell  and 
Bradshaw,  or  “cremated,”  if  my  heirs  think  proper, 
only  1 ask  to  be  allowed  to  depart  in  peace  first.  I 
should  say,  if  they  could  be  consulted,  the  late 
Dr.  Palmer,  of  Rugeley,  and  Dr.  Lamson,  would 
prove  advocates  of  crenialion,  but  if  we  had 
received  their  “prescriptions,”  and  tbeu  been 
cremated,  those  gentlemen  might  have  been  giving 
the  world  their  opinions  on  the  subject  now. 

W.  F.  Potter. 


PIPES  r.  FACADES. 

"Sir, — The  letter  from  Messrs.  Banner  Bros,  i Co. 
on  p.  390  may  mislead.  1 do  not  claim  to  bo  the 
inventor  now  of  “disease-germ  filters,”  for  the  out- 
let ventilating  pipes  of  drains,  sowers,  ic.,  for  many 
such,  with  charcoal,  are  illustrated  in  Mr.  Baldwin- 
Latham’s  “Sanitary  Engineering”  (1878).  On 
pp.  404  and  405  of  this  work  are  illustrated  what  I 
suppose  Messrs.  Banner  Bros.  & Co.  “ adopted  ” or 
inv£nted,  but  philanthropically  refrained  from 
patenting,  in  1883. 

As  Messrs.  Banner  Bros.  & Co.  say  they  only 
“thought”  lately  of  using  asbestos  or  cotton, 
neither  the  Commissioners  of  Patents  nor  I have 
anything  to  do  with  prior  “ thoughts,”  but  only 
with  prior  publication  or  use  of  plans  or  appliances. 

Filtering  of  the  fresh  air  enteringrooras,  &c.,  has 
Dolhing  to  do  with  what  is  above  referred  to. 

W.  P.  Buchan. 


THE  VICTOR  EMANUEL  MONUMENT 
COMPETITION. 

Sir,— Foreign  competitors  may  well  bo  dissatis- 
fied  with  particular.s  of  the  Victor  Emanuel  Monu- 
ment Competition.  Your  correspondent  last  week  [p. 
390]  complains  of  one  broken  rule,  but  I see  much 
worse  things  than  that.  The  three  designs  you  have 
published  equally  and  utterly  ignore  the  imminent 
exigencies  ol  the  site.  No  one  would  suppose  from 
those  views  that  there  were  roads  passing  up  on 
each  side  bounding  and  dominating  the  situation. 
The  perspective  views  are  simply  impostures  pre- 
tending to  display  the  buildings,  &c.,  as  they  might 
and  would  bo  seen,  they  being  really  from  impossible 
points  of  view.  If  these  designs  were  depicted  from 
real  points  of  sight,  they  would  be  so  utterly  altered 
that  their  own  authors  would  not  recognise  them.  It 
is  said  these  designs  are  being  modelled,  but  that  will 
not  better  the  matter,  since  peonle  are  not  limited  in 
viewing  such  things  as  to  position. 

The  wholesale  distribution  of  medals  to  native 
designs  was  an  insult  to  foreign  competitors,  whoso 
claims  were  sacrificed  to  feed  the  national  vanity. 

Philip  E.  Masey. 


MECHANICAL  AIDS  TO  SCULPTURE. 

Sir,— I regret  to  find  that  in  ray  letter  (p.  320. 
ante),  with  reference  to  Mr.  Simonds’s  pointing- 
machine,  t have  referred  to  the  catalogue  of  the 
Exhibition  of  1851,  whereas  it  should  have  been 
that  of  1862. 

I have  read  with  pleasure  Mr.  Simonds’s  letter 
(p.  355),  and  am  glad  to  learn  that  he  does  not 
claim  the  principle  of  his  machine  as  new,  but 
rather  its  adaptatiou  to  a new  purpose,  as  his  pre- 
vious letter  bad  led  me  to  a different  conclusion. 

It  was  by  no  means  my  intention  to  suggest  that 
any  machine  could  confer  artistic  excellence  upon  a 
copy,  but  simply  to  draw  attention  to  the  apparatus 
previously  invented  by  Mr.  Sbaw. 

In  conclusion,  I beg  to  thank  Mr.  Simonds  for  his 
courteous  invitation  to  inspect  his  machine,  which  it 
will  give  mo  much  pleasure  to  avail  myself  of. 

Henry  D.  Crozier. 

P S. — The  following  errata  occur  in  my  letter 
(p.  320),  “ Lishamtle-street”  should  be  “ Fishamble- 
street.”  In  line 8 of  the2nd  col.  “poinf'should  bo 
“joint.” 


A WOULD-BE  ACADEMY  STUDENT’S 
DIFFICULTIES. 

Sir, — I write  to  ask  the  advice  of  your  readers  on 
the  subject  of  Probationary  Drawings  for  admission 
to  the  Royal  Academy  Schools.  Where  can  I 
obtain  plan,  elevation,  and  section  of  an  existing 
building  sufficiently  good  to  copy  ? I have  asked  for 
such  things  at  every  print-seller’s  I know,  wal- 
lowed in  countless  booksellers’  shops,  worried  my 
friends  nearly  as  much  as  myself,  but  am  still 
without  that  plan,  elevation,  and  section  of  an 
existing  building.  It  is  true  there  are  many  books 
which  are  illustrated  with  accurate  and  exquisite 
engravings  of  noble  buildings,  but  they  are  in  price 
far  beyond  ray  resources.  In  despair,  I made 
duplicates  of  some  drawings  I had  prepiared  in  the 
office  where  my  daily  lot  is  cast,  sent  them  to  Bur- 
lington House,  and  in  duo  time  had  the  honour  to 
learn  that  they  were  rejected.  I went  to  recover 
them,  and  had  an  interview  with  the  Instructor 
who  informed  me  that  the  architectural  sculpture 
and  the  perspective  (the  other  specimens  of  the 
applicant's  ability)  would  “do,”  but  that  the  draw- 
ings of  the  exis/i7ig  Inulding  were  executed  in  a 
manner  not  in  accordance  with  the  taste  of  the 
Council,  and  that  the  design  was,  artistically  con- 
sidered, hopelessly  horrible.  In  answer  to  his  first 
objection,  I pointed  out  that  all  the  printed  rules 
were  scrupulously  complied  with  ; and  with  regard 
to  the  second,  though  concurring  in  his  depreciation 
of  the  design, — all  articled  pupils  disown  their 
ma-ters  works,- — I vent  ired  to  think  thatan  inferior 
building  could  be  as  well  delineated  asagoodono, 
asking  him  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  rules  precluded 
applicants  from  being  responsible  for  anything  but 
the  draughtsmanship.  Well,  I was  snubbed,  and 
retired  with  my  unwelcomo  burden,  which  I savagely 
destroyed.  After  more  research,  I discovered  a 
publication  issued  soma  fifty  years  ago,  — the 
cheapest,  I think,  in  Mr.  Batsford's  collection, — 
from  which  I copied  a plan,  elevation,  and  section 
ot  an  existing  building,  which  was  unfortunately  in 
the  Italian  style,  and  finished  them  in  the  manner 
kindly  recoramendec  by  the  Instructor.  Again 
rejected,  doubtless  owing  to  their  demerit;  but 
after  my  former  experience  I cannot  help  thinking 
that  the  fact  of  their  being  embodiments  of  a taste 
long  since  decayed  contributed  to  their  failure  and 
my  great  discomfiture. 

The  question  propounded  above  at  first  sight 
appears  to  present  no  particular  difficulty,  but  under 
certain  circumstances  it  does.  One  must  be  the 
possessor  of  drawings  which  to  copy  will  occupy  his 
leisure  time  for  weeks,  and  those  that  are  small,  or 
not  engraved  in  a clear  and  accurate  way,  are  value- 
less. What  is  wanted,  I am  convinced,  are  designs 
by  some  eminent  hand,  of  a building  in  the 

modern  " style,  and  the  difficulty  to  one  who  has 
not  the  entree  of  an  office  ruled  by  one  of  those 
eminent  hands  is  tchere  to  get  them. 

Improbatus. 


CHURCH  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Slonl'sicood. — The  Bishop  of  Llandaff  opened 
Monkswood  Church,  Monmouthshire,  on  the 
Ilth  inst.  It  is  built  -with  hammer-dressed 
local  stone,  relieved  by  Westwood  ground  dress- 
ings, and  the  roofs  are  covered  with  silver-grey 
slates.  The  stylo  is  that  of  the  early  part  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  accommodation  for  136 
worshippers  being  provided,  at  a cost  of  about 
1,0001.  The  fabric  consists  of  a nave,  with 
double  bell-turret  at  the  west  end  and  an  open- 
timbered  porch  on  the  south  side ; a chancel, 
-screened  off  from  the  nave  by  a dwarf  wall, 
and  having  a lofty  arch,  with  sub-arob,  sup- 
ported on  red  Mansfield  responds;  and  vestry, 
leading  from  the  chancel,  on  the  north  side. 
The  chancel  roof  is  boarded  in  an  arched 
form,  and  the  nave  is  open  to  the  ridge, 
plastered  between  the  rafters,  and  having 
arched  principals  supported  on  carved  stone 
corbels.  The  cathedral  rolled  glazing  was  sup- 
plied by  Mr.  Ben.  Gay,  of  Bristol.  Thewrought- 
iron  altar  standards,  door  hinges,  and  candle 
corona  in  the  chancel  came  from  Brawn's  Bir- 
mingham Art  Metal  Works  ; and  the  duplex  oil 
corome  in  the  nave  from  Barratt,  of  Birming- 
ham; the  hot-air  heating  apparatus  being  by 
Porritt,  of  Bolton.  The  old  font  has  been 
cleaned,  raised,  and  re-fixed,  and  a recessed 
credence  provided  in  the  north  wall  of  the 
chancel.  The  carving,  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Davies,  of 
Brynmawr,  is  principally  in  imitation  of  natural 
flowers,  foliage,  and  fruit.  The  porch,  nave 
passages,  and  chancel  are  all  laid  with  Webb’s 
Worcester  encaustic  tiles,  glazed  ones  being 
introduced  in  the  east  end.  The  architect  was 
Mr.  E.  U.  Lingen-Barker,  of  Hereford;  and  the 
builder  Mr.  E.  Giles,  of  Little  Mill. 

St.  Ive. — Tbe  parish  church  of  St.  Ivo,  at 
St.  Ive,  in  Cornwall,  has  just  been  restored, 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  R.  Medley  Fulford, 
architect,  Exeter.  It  is  an  ancient  edifice,  dating 
from  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  and 
built  in  great  part  of  grey  granite.  The  roofs 
have  been  overhauled  and  made  good,  and  the 
windows  renovated,  and  the  whole  edifice  re 
benched  with  oak  seats.  The  interesting 
fourteenth-century  sedilia  has  been  well  cared 
for  by  Mr.  Harry  Hems,  of  Exeter,  who  has 
also  made,  from  the  architect’s  design,  a hand- 
some lectern  of  carved  oak.  Tbe  passages 
are  laid  with  encaustic  tiles,  from  Messrs. 
Maw  A Co.’s  factory  at  Ironbridgo,  and  Mr. 
Porritt’s  system  of  wanning  is  used.  The  ex- 
penditure has  been  over  1,0001.  Mr.  Blowey, 
of  Plymouth,  was  the  contractor. 

Combs  St.  Mary  (Suffolk). — The  parish  church 
here  is  about  to  be  entirely  restored  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  Herbert  J.  Green,  archi- 
tect, Norwich.  The  fabric,  as  it  now  exists,  is 
in  a dangerous  condition.  The  new  rector,  the 
Hon.  and  Rev.  A.  C.  Baiilie- Hamilton,  is  endea- 
vouring to  obtain  the  necessary  funds  to  carry 
out  the  work.  The  church  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  in  the  county.  The  windows  in  the 
south  aisle  still  retain  a large  portion  of  the  old 
fourteenth  century  stained  glass. 

Barney  St.  Mary  (Norfolk). — Tho  whole  fabric 
of  this  beautiful  little  pariah  church  is  in  a most 
dilajiidated  state.  The  roof  over  the  nave  is 
one  of  tho  best  examples  of  woodwork  in  East 
Anglia,  and  the  church  generally  has  many 
features  of  interest.  An  effort  is  now  being 
made  to  raise  funds  for  the  entire  restoration, 
under  tho  superintendence  of  Mr.  Herbert  J. 
Green,  architect,  Norwich. 

Sheffield. — The  large  Church  of  St.  George, 
built  in  the  beginning  of  this  century,  has  had 
its  eastern  end  beautified,  and  new  altar-rails  of 
polished  brass  added,  under  the  supervision  of 
Mr.  Webster,  architect,  of  that  town.  A large 
pulpit  (10  ft.  6 in.  high),  a double  prayer-desk, 
and  Litany  desk,  the  whole  in  carved  oak,  and 
of  the  Perpendicular  type,  have  been  added. 
These  are  the  work  of  Mr.  Harry  Hems,  of 
Exeter. 

Buckf'isllei'jh. — Tourists  iu  this  sunny  spot  in 
South  Devon  will  remember  the  ruins  of  Buck- 
fast  Abbey.  The  Benedictine  Monks  have 
recently  rc-acquired  their  old  home,  and  are 
now  restoring  it.  The  Abbot’s  'Tower,— a 
fifteenth-century  structure,- — has  just  been 
taken  in  hand.  The  masonry  is  being  made 
good,  new  windows  pub  into  the  gaunt  holes  in 
the  sturdy  walls,  a new  roof  and  parapet  placed 
over  the  whole,  and  tho  interior  made  seemly 
with  oaken  floors  and  fittings.  Mr.  Harry  Hems, 
of  Exeter,  is  doing  the  work,  under  the  imme- 
diate direction  of  Mr.  F.  A.  Walters,  A.R.I.B.A., 
architect,  of  Great  Queen-street,  Westminster. 
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Ashton,  Breage  {Cornwalt). — A.  new  mission 
church,  erected  by  the  Eev.  E.  M.  Pridmore, 
vicar  of  Breage,  to  the  memory  of  hia  wife,  at 
Ashton,  has  been  formally  dedicated  by  the 
Bishop  of  Truro.  The  churcli  is  in  the  Early 
English  style,  and  has  been  designed  by 
Mr.  Piers  St.  Aubyn.  During  week-days  a 
portion  of  the  building  is  to  be  used  as  a 
school-room.  The  roof  is  of  pitch-pine,  and  the 
windows  are  of  cathedral  glass,  by  Messrs. 
Fouracre  & Watson,  of  Plymouth.  The  seats 
are  of  pitch-pine.  The  contractors  were  Messrs. 
W.  Carah  & W.  Edwards,  of  Crowan. 


DISSENTING  CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS 
Ramsey  (Isle  of  Man).- — A new  church  to  seat 
350  persons  is  now  being  erected  by  the  Presby- 
terians of  Ramsey.  The  site  is  in  Waterloo-road, 
near  the  entrance  to  the  new  pier,  and  oppo- 
site to  the  Pavilion.  Messrs.  T.  D.  Barry  & Son, 
of  Liverpool,  who  have  carried  out  other  works 
on  the  island,  are  the  architects.  The  building 
will  be  of  stone,  pointed  with  cement,  with 
cement  dressings.  A school-room,  capable  of 
holding  350  scholars,  will  be  placed  in  the  base- 
ment. Messrs.  Boyde  Bros,  are  the  builders. 

Plymouth.- — The  Presbyterian  church  in 
Wyndham-street,  Plymouth,  which  was  burned 
down  fifteen  months  ago,  was  re-opened  on 
Sunday  last,  after  restoration.  The  new 
building  is  described  as  being  a great  improve- 
ment on  the  old  one,  the  architect  having  (we 
are  told  by  the  Western  Morning  Neu's)  conceived 
the  “ happy  thought”  of  adding  an  exterior 
portico  and  pediment  to  the  building,  of  which 
he  was  the  original  architect.  Internally,  the 
side-galleries  have  been  removed,  and  the 
gallery  at  the  end  of  the  chapel  has  been 
lengthened  to  make  up  for  it.  Ventilation  is 
provided  for  by  three  or  four  grated  apertures 
in  the  roof  and  through  the  casements  of  the 
windows,  and  the  chapel  is  to  be  warmed 
by  a hot-air  apparatus,  by  Haden,  of  Trow- 
bridge. The  church  will  now  seat  about  800 
persons.  It  will  be  cushioned  throughout  in 
the  basement.  The  gallery  is  set  apart  for  the 
military  in  the  morning, — the  minister  being 
chaplain  to  the  Presbyterian  troops  in  gar- 
rison,— and  in  the  evening  it  will  be  open  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  general  public.  Be- 
neath the  chapel,  as  before,  there  is  a spacious 
schoolroom.  The  architect  for  the  restoration 
was  the  architect  of  the  original  building,  Mr. 

I J.  L.  Hodge,  of  Courtenay-street ; the  con- 
tractors were  Messrs.  Palk  &.  Partridge ; Mr. 
Rowe  supplied  the  gasfittingB ; Messrs.  Randle  & 
Prowse  were  the  painters  ; and  Messrs.  Harding 
& Sons  were  the  upholsterers. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

Bonington  (Lincolnshire). — This  old  and  re- 
cently restored  church  has  just  been  further 
beautified  by  the  addition  of  four  memorial 
windows.  The  east  and  south-east  windows 
are  in  memory  of  the  two  sous  of  the  late  Dr. 
Frere,  and  have  been  erected  in  obedience  to 
the  bequest  of  Mrs.  Frere,  whose  death  occurred 
recently.  The  subject  chosen  for  the  east  win- 
dow is  the  Ascension  ; the  subject  for  the  south- 
east window  are  water  scenes  both  of  the  Old 
and  New  TeBtament,appropriate]y  chosen  a,-?  both 
the  sons  were  in  the  Navy  and  died  on  board 
ship,  one  at  Bermuda  and  the  other  at  Bombay. 
The  artists  are  Messrs.  Hardman  & Co.,  who 
have  carried  out  the  work  under  the  executorB 
of  the  will.  Dr.  Jollye  and  Mr.  R.  Bothamley, 
of  Donington.  The  window  placed  in  the 
south  side  of  the  chancel  has  been  erected  by 
the  present  vicar,  Rev.  J.  D.  Grenside,  in  memory 
of  hia  first  wife.  It  represents  the  Bethany 
family  in  the  scenes  of  their  history,  as  related 
by  the  Evangelists.  The  west  window  is  in 
memory  of  Mr.  Enoch  Million,  for  many  years 
a resident  in  Donington.  The  subject  is  the 
Last  Judgment.  Near  the  window  is  a brass 
tablet  of  elaborate  design,  with  the  name,  age, 
and  death  of  Mr.  Millson,  who  will  be  remem- 
1 bered  not  only  by  the  window,  but  by  his  muni- 
) ficent  charity  in  the  district. 

‘J  Acfwi..  (J/idtZlesear). — The  clearstory  windows 
j on  the  south  side  of  All  Saints’  Church  have 
q been  filled  with  stained  glass.  The  illustrations 
■j  are  confiued  to  figures  of  saints  specially  com- 
i|  memorated  in  the  Church  services.  Each 
it  window  (there  are  five  on  each  side)  is  of  two 
*1  lights,  and  the  figures  with  their  emblems  are 
1 richly  coloured,  and,  for  the  better  transmissitn 


of  light,  stand  forth  from  a plain  white  quarry 
background.  Messrs.  Powell  Bros.,  of  Leeds, 
executed  the  work. 

Sharrotv. — Two  stained-glass  windows,  the 
gift  of  his  former  parishioners,  have  been 
placed  in  the  Church  of  St.  Andrew,  Sharrow, 
in  memory  of  the  late  Rev.  Edmund  Boteler- 
Chalmer,  D.D.,  the  first  vicar  (18G9-1879),  but 
who  was  at  the  time  of  his  death  Vicar  of  Ran- 
moor.  One  window  is  a side  chancel  window  of 
two  lights,  embodying  one  subject,  viz.,  Christ’s 
Charge  to  St.  Peter.  The  other  window  is  a 
roso-window  over  against  the  font.  The  artists 
are  Messrs.  Powell  Bros.,  of  Leeds. 

Harrogate. — Trinity  Chapel  (Wesleyan)  has 
just  been  presented  by  Miss  Kay,  of  Harrogate, 
with  stained-glass  illnstrations  for  the  two 
windows  which,  one  on  each  side,  flank  the 
organ  in  rear  of  the  pulpit.  These  windows  are 
of  richly-floriated  ornamentation  in  the  Deco- 
rated style  of  the  building,  environing  various 
blazoned  texts.  They  aro  by  Messrs.  Powell 
Bros.,  of  Leeds. 

Seliy  (Yorkshire). — Selby  Abbey  Chnrch  has 
recently  had  a window  on  the  north  side  of  the 
choir  filled  with  stained  glass.  The  window 
consists  of  four  main  lights  and  several  openings 
in  the  tracery,  which  are  filled  with  old  painted 
glass,  which  has  been  carefully  restored.  The 
large  openings  have  each  a foliated  canopy,  partly 
old  glass  within  a border  of  small  figures  of  the 
twelve  Apostles  and  twelve  of  the  principal 
martyrs,  with  a large  figure  beneath  on  a rnby 
ground,  diapered  with  the  initials  of  the  figure, 
and  a subject  beneath  under  a canopy  relating 
to  the  history  of  Benedict,  the  first  abbot  of 
the  abbey.  The  window  was  the  gift  of 
Mr.  W.  Livorsidge,  J.P. 

Exeter. — A committee  of  ladies,  headed  by 
Mrs.  Temple  and  Mrs.  Morgan  Cowie,  is  being 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a sum  of 
about  5001.,  to  fill  the  handsome  window  over 
the  clock  in  the  northern  transept  of  Exeter 
Cathedral  with  stained-glass  representations  of 
some  of  the  women  of  Holy  Scriptnre.  The 
Scriptural  characters  selected  for  representation 
in  the  window  are  understood  to  comprise  the 
Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  the  Queen  of  Sheba, 
Miriam,  the  Jewish  captive  maid  in  the  service 
of  Naaman’s  wife,  Lydia,  Dorcas,  and  Eunice. 


VARIORUM. 

We  have  received  the  first  number  of  “ The 
Enoyclopredic  Dictionary”  (Cassell  & Co.), 
which  will  comprise,  when  it  is  completed, 
an  enormous  mass  of  information,  we  hope 
all  reliable,  bub  as  the  first  part,  of  over 
sixty  pages,  only  gets  us  as  far  as  “Ad,”  we 
fear  the  date  at  which  the  completion  maybe 
looked  for  is  somewhere  in  the  Greek  Kalends. 

From  tho  same  firm  we  receive  Part  SG 

of  tho  “Practical  Dictionary  of  Mechanics,”  a 

useful  publication,  admirably  illustrated. 

“The  Art  of  Soap-making”  is  explained  in  a 
volamo  of  over  200  pages,  with  explanatory 
cuts  and  a very  full  index,  by  Jlr.  Alexander 
Watt ; tho  book  (Crosby  Lockwood  &,  Co.)  may 
prove  useful  to  architects  who  have  to  erect 
any  buildings  in  connexion  with,  the  soap  manu- 
facture, and  others  may  not  be  indisposed  to 
learn  a little  about  a common  material  which  is 
so  indispensable  to  us,  but  about  which  moat  of 

113  know  so  little. “ Turning  for  Amateurs  ” 

(Upcotb  Gill),  by  Mr.  Jas.  Lukin,  speaks  for 
itself;  it  gives  the  amateur  copious  descriptions 
of  tools  and  methods  of  working. “Book- 

keeping no  Mystery”  (Crosby  Lockwood  & Co.), 
by  “An  Experienced  Bookkeeper,”  may  be  of 
use  to  some,  though  we  are  rather  disposed  to 
think  that  a bookkeeper  is  like  a poet,  in  one 
respect,  at  least, — nascitur  iioii  Jit,  and  that 
success  in  keeping  accounts  with  neatness  and 
accuracy  is,  in  pai't,  a matter  of  individual 
character;  some  will  never  be  trustworthy  in 
it,  others  are  so  by  nature  in  a way  of  their 
own,  even  without  having  learned  the  orthodox 
way,  which  would,  no  doubt,  have  assisted 

them. “ Tbs  Railway  Companies’  Directory, 

1884,”  gives  statistics  as  to  directors  and  prin- 
cipal otlicers,  state  of  accounts  and  balances, 
and  other  information  of  value  to  those  who 
regard  railways  from  the  investment  point  of 
view,  of  all  the  lines  in  tho  kingdom.  It  is 
remarkable  how  the  passenger  traflic  returns 
emphasise  the  importance  of  tho  third-class 
traffic, — a point  on  which  we  have  more  than 
once  touched  when  urging  more  chivalrous  and 
liberal  policy  on  the  part  of  railway  companies 
and  railway  officials  towards  their  poorer  pas- 


sengers. In  the  case  of  the  Midland,  which 
runs  no  second-class,  it  is  not  so  surprising, 
perhaps,  to  find  first-class  tickets  (for  the  half- 
year  ending  the  30th  of  June,  1883),  repre- 
senting 129,6191.,  while  third-class  represent 
G72,1191. ; but  the  difference  is  even  more  marked 
on  the  London  and  North-Western,  which  gives 
very  good  second-class  accommodation,  and  we 
find  first-class  tickets  (for  tho  same  period  as 
above)  standing  for  256,4831.  ; second-class, 
173,9091. ; and  third-class,  998,7821.  This  ad- 
mirably-managed company  has  now  made  its 
third-class  carriages  very  comfortable,  and  some 
people  might  argue  that  its  returns  would  have 
been  increased  by  making  it  more  desirable  to 
avoid  third-class  for  second ; but  we  believe 
their  policy  is  the  right  one,  even  in  a com- 
mercial sense,  and  that  the  only  difference  in 
making  uncomfortable  tbird-class  carriages  is 
that  the  company  carries  a discontented  instead 
of  a contented  clientele,  and  reaps  the  curses 
instead  of  tho  thanks  of  its  passengers,  as  we  see 
in  the  case  of  at  least  one  famous  (or  infamous) 
line.  The  “ Railway  Companies’  Directory”  is 
obtainable  through  Messrs.  W.  H.  Smith  & Son. 

The  Sanitary  Record,  published  monthly 

{Smith,  Elder,  & Co.)  keeps  a_  good  running 
commentary  on  the  sanitary  topics  of  the  day, 
besides  giving  special  information  and  printing 

special  papers  on  sanitary  subjects. The 

“ Garden  Oracle  ” (Gardeners'  Magazine  office) 
combines  an  almanack  with  its  oracles,  and 
is  also  a floricultural  year-book,  by  Mr.  Shirley 

Hibberd,  editor  of  the  Gardeners’  Magazine. 

“ The  Medical  Annual  and  Practitioners’  Index  ” 
(Kimpton)  is,  as  its  name  implies,  chiefly  of 

value  to  “the  faculty.” The  Epidemiological 

Society  of  London  send  us  their  “ Transaction® 
for  the  session  1882-3  (David  Bogue),  also,  of 
course,  mostly  medical,  but  includiog  an  article 
by  Mr.  Norman  Chevers,  “A  Glance  at  the 
Sanitary  defects  of  London  and  its  Environe,”^ 
which  maybe  of  interest  to  someof  our  readers. 

Whitaker’s  “Almanack”  is  as  valuable  aa 

ever  in  its  varied  information. “ The  History 

of  a Lump  of  Iron,”  by  Mr.  Alexander  Watt 
(A.  Johnston)  is  a brief  popular  treatise  on  the 
subject,  giving  a good  deal  of  general  informa- 
tion in  an  agreeable  form. From  the  Science' 

and  Art  Department  we  receive  a third  and 
enlarged  edition  of  “ A List  of  Buildings  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  having  Mural  and 
other  Painted  Decorations,”  with  a historical 
introdnetion  in  regard  to  mural  decoration  by 
Mr.  C.  E.  Keyser,  in  which  a good  deal  of  in- 
formation, in  a rather  dry  form,  isto  be  obtained. 
The  book  is  sold  at  the  South  Kensiugton 

Museum. “Picturesque  America"  (Cassell 

&,  Co.)  has  reached  Part  34  out  of  its  promised 
forty-eight  parts.  It  is  a fair  specimen  of 
a cheap  popular  work  of  the  kind,  but  the 
style  of  the  illustrations  shows  rather  pain- 
fully one  of  tho  inevitable  results  of  the 
attempt  to  produce  works  of  this  kind  at  prices 
“for  the  million,”  when  we  recall  Bartlett’s 
superb  steel  engravings  in  similar  works 
(“  American  Scenery,”  “ Canadian  Scenery, 

&c.)  in  an  earlier  stage  of  the  century. 

“The  Skeleton  at  the  Plough”  is  the  rather 
sensational  title  of  a small  book  by  Mr.  George- 
Mitchell,  “ One  from  the  Plough,”  as  ho  delights 
to  stylo  himself,  whose  trenchant  letters  on  the 
wrongs  of  the  agricultural  labourer  will  be 
remembered  iu  our  columns  some  years  ago. 
We  do  not  admire  the  tone  of  all  Mr.  Mitchell’s 
remarks,  and  we  have  no  doubt  atali  — a ^he  ia 
often  very  one-sided  ; but  he  has  given  impor- 
tant aid  in  calling  attention  to,  and  leading  to 
tbe  mitigation  of,  evils  of  a kind  which  are 
seldom  redressed  unless  people  who  are  rather 
one-sided  speak  vigorously  about  them,  and 
drive  the  nail  home  with  a will.  Some  parts  of 
the  book  are  a little  out  of  date  now,  we  should 
hope,  but  it  is  a plain  and  vigorous  narrative  of 
very  sad  and  painful  facts.  Tho  book  is  to  bo 
had  from  tbe  Beehive  office,  and  from  Roberts 

& Co.,  Red  Lion-court. The  Bibliographer 

(Elliot  Stock)  is  a journal  of  a type  which; 
would  have  delighted  Mr.  Jonathan  Oldbuckj 
printed  on  good  paper  in  a rather  old-fashioned 
style,  it  deals  with  subjects  connected  with  the- 
world  of  book-lore  in  an  apparently  competent 

and  interesting  manner. The  “City  of 

London  Directory”  (W.  H.  & L.  Collingridge, 
City  Press  office)  is  an  admirably  got-up  publi- 
cation of  tbe  kind,  very  full  in  its  information, 
substantial  and  effective  in  its  binding. 
Among  art  publications  we  have  received 
vol.  iii.  of  tho  Journal  of  Decorative  Art,  tho 
combined  numbers  for  the  past  year  (Henry 
Vickers)  ; the  illustrations  are  well  executed 
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but  do  not  appear  to  us  to  be  as  good  in  idea  as 
in  execution,  or  to  erince  any  settled  conviction 

as  to  what  decorative  art  really  should  be. 

L’Art  keeps  up  its  interest  and  the  quality  of 
its  illustrations,  largely  consisting  of  fac-similes 
of  artists’  original  drawings  and  sketches  ; and 
the  Portfolio,  under  the  able  editorship  of  Mr. 
Hauierton,  shows  no  signs  of  falling  off  from  its 
standard  as  a remarkably  refined  and  high-class 

artistic  periodical. Mr.  Edward  Stanford,  of 

55,  Charing-Cross,  has  sent  us  his  annual  “ Map 
of  Metropolitan  Railway,  Tramway,  and  Mis- 
cellaneous Improvement  Schemes,”  which  will 
bo  found  very  useful  for  reference  now  that 
many  of  the  schemes  marked  on  the  map  are 

engaging  the  attention  of  Parliament. The 

Furniture  Gazette  (Wyman  & Sons)  has,  since 
the  commencement  of  the  present  year,  ap- 
peared in  a now  and  attractive  form,  the  print- 
ing and  general  get-up  of  the  paper  being  very 
well  done.  Week  by  week  this  journal  gives 
a large  amount  of  practical  and  business  infor- 
mation, and  it  is  very  fully  illustrated. 


BUILDING  PATENT  RECORD.* 

APPLICATIONS  FOB  LETTEES  PATENT. 

March  7.  — 4,500,  II.  Wyatt,  Redhill,  Sash- 
fastener. — 4,507,  W.  Johnson,  Dunfermline,  Self- 
closing  Hinge. — 4,633,  J.  King,  Reading,  Chimney 
Cowla  and  Ventilators. 

March  8. — 4,569,  S.  Slater,  Oldham,  Weather 
Strips  for  Doors  aud  Windows.— 4,570,  S.  Slater, 
Oldham,  Door-sill  Brasses,  ic.— 4,572,  R.  McTag- 
gart,  Crossmyloof,  Rollers  for  Blinds,  &c. — 4,603, 
W.  D.  Scott-Moncrioff,  London,  Water-closet 
Apparatus.  — 4,604,  E.  Newman,  Birmingham, 
Window-fasteners.  — 4,607,  S.  Guivory,  Epsom, 
Sash-frame  Pulley. 

March  10. — -4,635,  W.  J.  E.  Henley  and  E.  J.  E. 
Henley,  London,  Concrete  Building. — 4,646,  C.  J. 
Poole,  Forest  Gate,  Opening  and  Closing  Swing 
Doors. — 4,649,  G.  Paine,  Worthing,  Opening  and 
Closing  Swing  Sashes,  Shutters,  and  Doors. —4,653, 
H.  Thompson,  London,  Stoves  and  Grates. 

March  11.  -4,673,  A.  Swan,  Greenock,  Chimney 
^P-“4,697,  T.  Arnold,  London,  Ventilation  of 
Buildings. — 4,699,  H.  B.  Dow,  I/mdon,  Cowl. — 
4,709,  F.  A.  Nibbs,  London,  Roofing  Tiles. — 4,725, 
W.  R.  Lake,  London,  Flushing,  Cleansing,  and 
Purifying  Sewers.  Com.  by  P.  Burke,  Salt  Lake 
City,  U.S.A. 

March  12. — 4,741,  F.  A.  Weston,  Caerleon 
Village,  Blind-roll6r.-4,749,  F.  Taylor,  Chippen- 
Mm,  Cord  Holdfasts  for  Blinds,  &c. — 4,763,  G. 
Macfarlane,  London,  Trapping  and  Ventilating 
Sink-wastes,  Water-closets,  &c.— 4,763,  E.  Sberratt, 
Swansea,  Metallic  Roofings,  &c. 

March  13. — 4,810,  W.  H.  Hindis,  Blackburn, 
Water-closets.— 4,813,  R.  Nunn,  Glasgow.  Down- 
cast Ventilator. 


SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED,  t 
March  14. — 3,006,  G.  Deacon,  Northampton 
Glazing  of  Koofs.-3,094,  H.  D.  Lake,  London 
Opening  and  Closing  Doors,  &c.  Com.  by  L.  C. 
Norton,  Boston,  U.S.A. 

NOTICES  TO  PEOCEED 
Have  been  given  on  the  Dateejinl  named. 

n -5,270,  T.  Banchop,  Alloa,  Ventilator 
(Nov.  I,  ’83). 

March  14.-5,320,  J.  U.  Mooratti,  London,  Fire- 
places,  Stoves,  kc.  (Nov.  10,  '83). 


ADiuiioaiis.Ma  OF  SPECIFICATIONS 
Publithed  daring  the  Week  ending  Harch  15, 1831. 

3,399,  F.  Newman,  Ryde,  Fastenings  for  Do 
(July  10,  ’83,  price  8d.). 

To  allow  the  door  to  open  outwards  when  pressed, 
bolts  ac  the  top  and  bottom  that  secure  the  same 
connected  to  a Tertical  tabular  rod  by  quick-wort 
•orevr-ibreads.  An  arm  projects  out  at  an  angle  fi 
the  rod,  which  on  beinR  pre.ssed  turns  the  rod  and 
ooltB  are  withdrawn.  (Several  modifications  are  showr 

London,  Sash-weights  (July 

The  weights  are  cast  with  the  holes  for  the  lines  in  th 
{Pro.  Pro.) 

3,634,  B.  J.  B.  Mills,  London,  Hygienic  Joint 
Doors,  Windows,  &c.  Com,  by  J.  Coutur 
Lyons  (July  24,  '83,  6d.). 

This  is  formed  of  elastic  bands  pressed  by  springs  age 
surfaces  to  be  closed,  through  whicli  the  air  sic 

3,647,  A..  Meehan,  Glasgow,  Ventilating  Cm 
&c.  (July25, ’83,  6d.),  ® 

These  are  made  in  two  halves,  each  half  being  stam 
oat  of  sheet  metal  and  then  joined  together. 


• Compiled  by  Hart  & Co.,  Patent  Agents  188  ' 
atreet.  ® ’ ’ 

t Open  to  public  inspection  for  two  months  fror 
date  named. 


3,648,  F.  W.  E.  Braid,  London,  Fire-resisting 
Doors  or  Shutters  (July  25,  '83,  4d.). 

Inside  the  doors,  Ac.  (which  may  be  of  wood  or  metal) » 
is  a quantity  of  cotton  or  woollen  slag  inclosed  in  wire- 
work;  and  between  the  slag  and  the  casing  of  the  door  is 
alayer  of  asbestos  cloth. 


MEETINGS. 

SiTCBDAX,  Mabch  22. 

Architectural  Aesociation. — Visitto  the  Scottish  National 
Church,  Pont-streot,  Belgravia  3 p.m. 

diogal  iTietitu/ion. — Captain  Abney,  E.E.,  F.R.5.,  on 
''Photographic  Action  considered  as  the  Work  of  Radia- 
tion.” (IV.)  3 p.m.  12  to  10. 

Mondat,  Mabch  24. 

Building  Exhibition,  Agricultural  Hall.  12  to  10. 

Eoytil  Institute  of  Britieh  Archiieeft. — Special  General 
Meeting  for  Alteration  of  By-Laws.  8 p.m. 

Surveyors'  Institution. — Mr. W,  Fowler  on  “ The  Anoteat 
Terms  applicable  to  the  Measurement  of  Land.”  8 p.m. 

Society  of  Arts. — Professor  W.  Chandler  Roberts,  F.H.S., 
on  “Tne  Alloys  used  for  Coinage.”  (Cantor  Lecture.) 
8 p.m. 

Tubsdat,  Masch  25. 

Building  Exhibition,  Agricultural  Hall.  10  to  10. 

Builders'  Clerks’  Benevolent  iKstituiion. — Annual  Dinner, 
Holborn  Restauran*.  0.30  p.m. 

Institution  of  Cicil  Engineers. — Discussion  on  Mr.  Long- . 
ridge's  paper  on  '*  Wire-Gun  Construction.”  8 p.m. 

Anthropological  InsHtute.~{\)  The  Earl  of  Whatnclifle 
on  ” A Flint  Implement  from  Yorkshire.”  (2)  Mr.  F.  G. 
Hilton  Price,  F.S.A.,  on  ‘‘  Some  Ancient  Egyptian  Bronze 
Implements.”  (3)  Dr.  J.  G.  Qarson  on  "The  I'rankfort 
Craniometrical  Code.”  8 p.m. 

Wedsbsdat,  Maech  26. 

Building  Exhibition,  Agricultural  Hall.  10  to  10. 

Society  of  Art*.— Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson,  F.R  S.,  on 
‘‘Vital  Steps  in  Sanitary  Progress.”  (Sir  Robert  Hawliu- 
Bon,  C.B.,  in  the  chair.)  8 p.m. 

Civil  and  JIfechanieal  Engineers’  Society. — Mr.  Thomas 
Cole,  A.-U.Inst.C  E.,  on  ‘‘  Steam  Tramways.”  7 p.m. 

The  Hospitals  Association. — Mr.  W.  J.  Nixon  on  " Diffi- 
culties associated  with  the  Administration  of  the  Out- 
Patient  Department.”  8 p.m. 

Royal  Society  of  Literaiure. — Mr.  C.  H.  E.  Carmichael 
on  ” Qrotius  and  the  Literary  History  of  the  Law  of 
Nations.”  8 p.m. 

TncESDAT,  Mabch  27. 

Building  Exhibition,  Agricultural  Hall.  10  to  10. 

Society  of  Antiquaries. — Mr.  W.  St.  John  Hope,  F.R. A., 
“On  the  Architectural  History  of  Rochester  Cathedral, 
and  especially  on  the  Norman  Period  of  that  History.” 

8.30  p.m. 

Society  for  the  Encouragement  qf  the  Fine  Arts. — Mr. 
J.  Forbes  Robertson  on  “ International  Exhibitions,  with 
special  reference  to  the  recent  Exhibition  at  Munich.” 

8 p.m. 

Society  of  Engineers. — Mr.  J.  W.  Wilson,  jun.,  on 
“ Bridge  Construction."  7.30  p.m. 

Parkes  Haseum  of  Hygiene  (748,  Margaret-street).— Dr. 
Watson  Cbe^e  on  “ Bacteria,  particularly  the  Organisms 
occurring  in  Disease.”  8 pm. 

Society  of  Telegraph  Engineers  and  Electricians. — (1) 
Prof.  Geo.  Forbes  “On  the  Proportion  which  ought  to 
subsist  between  the  Size  of  Conductors  and  the  Strength 
of  the  Currents.”  (2)  Mr.  Thomas  H.  Blakesley,  M.A., 

" On  the  Relation  which  should  sabsist  between  a Current 
of  Electricity  and  the  Conductor  employed  to  convey  it." 

8 p.m. 

Royal  Institution. — Professor  Tyndall  en  “The  Older 
Electriciiy : its  Phenomena  and  Investigators.”  (V.) 

3 p.m. 

Feidat,  Mabcu  28. 

Building  Exhibition,  Agricultural  Hall.  10  to  10. 

Archileclural  Association. — Mr.  W.  E.  Rich  on  “ Water 
Supply  to  Country  Houses  and  Isolated  Public  Buildings.” 

7.30  p.m. 

Royal  Institution. — Professor  Osbomo  Reynolds,  F.R. 8., 
on  “The  Two  Manners  of  Motion  of  Water,  shown  by 
Experiments.”  9 p.m. 

Society  of  Arts  {Indian  iSeetion).— Mr.  Griffin  W.  Vyse 
on  “ Trade  Routes  in  Afghanistan."  8 p.m. 

SATrBDAT,  Mabcu  29. 

Building  Exhibition,  Agricultural  Hall.  10  to  10. 


Slisallttma. 

A Sailors’  Institute  was  opened  at  Goole, 
East  Yorks,  on  the  18th  inst.,  by  Mr.  W.  Aldam, 
J.P.,  Chairman  Of  the  Aire  and  Calder  Naviga- 
tion. The  design  is  by  Mr.  W.  Alfred  Gelden, 
architect,  Hull,  which  was  chosen  in  a limited 
competition.  The  style  of  architecture  is  Tudor. 
The  building  is  faced  with  red  bricks,  with 
Ancaster  stone  dressings.  The  total  cost  of  the 
building  is  1,3001.  The  contract  has  been  carried 
out  by  Messrs.  Jackson  Bros.,  of  Goole. 

TRe  Colchestfr  Museum. — It  having  been 
thought  desirable  that  a complete  catalogue 
should  be  made  of  the  Roman  and  Mediieval 
antiquities  in  the  Colchester  Museum,  Mr.  J.  E. 
Price,  whose  name  has  been  prominently  before 
our  readers  in  connexion  with  the  Roman  dis- 
coveries at  Brading,  was  requested  to  under- 
take the  task,  which  he  has  done  in  a very 
thorough  and  painstaking  manner.  His  cata- 
logue will  probably  add  considerably  to  the 
interest  and  usefulness  of  the  museum. 

Proposed  Monument  to  Coligny. — A fund 
is  being  raised  for  the  erection  of  a monument 
in  Paris  to  Admiral  de  Coligny. 


[Maech  22,  1884. 


Aboriginal  Dwellings  in  Arizona. — A 
interesting  discovery  has  been  made  by  Mr 
James  Stevenson,  of  the  United  States  Geolo- 
gical Survey  in  Arizona,  where  explorations 
have  been  carried  on  for  some  time.  Some 
extensive  villages  of  caves  and  houses  built  in 
the  sides  of  cliffs  were  found  in  the  same 
district  a year  or  two  ago,  and  more  recent 
investigations  have  shown  the  existence  of 
several  others,  differing  in  certain  ways  from 
those  first  observed.  The  most  curious  of  the 
newly-discovered  towns  formed  a group  of  pits, 
about  sixty-five  iu  number,  sunk  in  the  volcanic 
foot  hills  of  the  San  Juan  Mountains.  Each 
dwelling  consisted  of  a central  cavity,  oval 
in  shape,  and  about  20  ft.  in  its  shortest 
diameter,  with  arched  roof,  and  surrounded  by 
three  of  four  smaller  apartments  communicating 
with  the  central  hall  by  passages,  but  entirely 
isolated  from  the  adjoining  habitations.  Access 
to  each  of  these  groups  of  rooms  was  obtained 
through  a square  shaft,  which  bad  holes  cut  in 
its  walls  to  serve  as  steps,  and  a groove  in  one 
side  which  answered  for  a chimney-flue.  The 
shaft  entered  at  one  side  of  the  main  hall,  and 
the  upper  end  was  surrounded  by  a fence  of 
loose  stones,  to  guard  against  the  entrance  of 
unwelcome  guests.  About  fifteen  miles  from 
this  singular  town  was  found  another,  consisting 
of  a large  number  of  huts,  built  of  stone,  in  a 
sort  of  horizontal  crevice  in  the  perpendicular 
wall  of  a deep  canon.  The  houses  stood  in  a 
single  row,  with  the  back  against  the  rocky 
wall,  the  fronts  and  sides  only  being  constructed 
of  large  stones  laid  in  clay.  A narrow  path 
extended  along  the  front  of  the  houses,  and 
the  deserted  groups  formed  almost  a continuous 
line  of  houses  for  about  five  miles  along  the 
side  of  the  can  on.  Many  simple  utensils  of 
wood  and  stone  were  found  in  the  huts,  but  no 
inscriptions  or  other  indications  of  high  civilisa- 
tion.— Scientific  American. 

Demolition  of  Ancient  Houses  in  Wycli- 
street. — Within  the  last  few  days  the  hand  of 
the  destroyer  has  been  busy  in  demolishing  five 
of  the  well-known  old  houses  iu  Wych-street. 
The  buildings,  which  have  thus  been  cleared 
away,  consisted  of  five  houses  and  shops  on  the 
south  side,  extending  westward  upwards  of  100ft. 
from  near  the  St.  Clement  Danes  end  of  the 
street.  The  clearance  likewise  extends  south- 
wards into  ” Booksellers’-row,”  better  known  as 
Holywell-street,  embracing  a number  of  dilapi- 
dated and  rickety  structures  in  that  onoe 
notorious  thoroughfare.  Although  they  have 
stood  for  centuries,  it  is  said  that  the  wooden 
and  plaster  structures  in  Wych-street  were 
found  to  be  wonderfully  sound.  It  is  stated 
that  new  buildings  will  be  erected  on  the  site 
by  a company  of  capitalists  who  have  pur- 
chased the  old  buildings  and  the  freehold,  and 
that  the  new  structures  will  have  frontages  to 
both  thoroughfares.  From  time  to  time  there 
has  been  much  talk  as  to  the  absorption  of  these 
two  streets  under  some  scheme  for  the  widening 
and  improvement  of  the  Strand,  but  so  far 
nothing  definite  has  come  of  the  oft-rumoured 
project,  and  unless  some  arrangement  is  entered 
into  with  the  parties  now  in  possession  the  pro- 
bability is  that  a few  months  will  suffice  to  see 
the  completion  of  new  buildings  on  the  site 
which  has  now  been  cleared,  and  which  may 
have  to  be  cleared  again. 

Ensilage. — We  are  informed  that  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  after  the  lecture  on  “Ensilage”  on 
Monday  eveniug,  at  the  Institute  of  Agricul- 
ture, South  Kensington  Museum,  at  which  his 
Royal  Highness  presided,  afforded  Messrs.  F.  W. 
Reynolds  & Co.,  of  Acorn  Works,  Edward-street, 
Blackfriars,  a private  interview,  for  the  purpose 
of  explaining  to  him  and  his  suite  the  advan- 
tages possessed  by  their  patent  method  of 
mechanically  compressed  ensilage,  as  compared 
with  the  use  of  dead  weights.  This  method  was 
described  in  detail  in  the  Builder  for  January  5 
last. 

A Reform  in  Workmen’s  S'wimming- 
SatRs. — Tho  Sanitary  Record  mentions,  in  a 
report  on  Continental  baths,  that  at  the  new 
Cologne  Public  Baths  the  supply  of  water  is 
continuous,  though  the  charge  is  little  over  a 
penny  ; and  men  following  dirty  employments 
are  compelled  to  perform  a preliminary  ablution 
with  sonp.  Such  an  arrangement,  even  where 
a constant  supply  of  fresli  water  is  not  to  be 
had,  would  doubtless  render  our  own  third-claw 
public  baths  more  popular  with  those  of  th» 
poorer  classes  who  value  cleanliness  and  object 
to  what  is  known  amongst  them  as  “soup.” 
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Unwholesome  Dwellings  in  Maryle- 

hone. — The  “ Sanitary  Chronicles  of  the  parish 
of  St.  Marylebone  during  January,  1884,”  by 
Dr.  Alexander  Wynter  Blyth,  Medical  Officer  of 
Health,  contain  some  statistics  and  other 
matters  of  special  interest  at  the  present  time. 
Dr.  Blyth  appears  to  have  reported  (under 
Torrens’s  Act)  that  sixteen  houses  in  Devon- 
shire-place,  Lisson-grove,  five  houses  in  York- 
court,  and  No.  2,  George-court  wore  unfit  for 
habitation.  He  appends  the  report  of  the 
surveyor  (Mr.  H.  Tomkins),  who  is  of  opinion 
that  certain  repairs  which  he  specifies  will 
render  the  houses  in  Dcvonshire-place  fit  for 
habitation.  Dr.  Blyth  appears  to  be  sceptical 
on  this  point,  and  adds  that  the  death-rate  of 
Devonshire-place  is,  taking  the  average  of  the 
last  seven  years,  no  less  than  thirty-nine  per 
thousand  ! The  Surveyor,  however,  reports  that 
the  structural  condition  of  the  houses  in  York- 
court  is  such  that,  in  his  opinion,  they  do  not 
admit  of  such  alterations  or  repairs  as  would 
render  them  fit  for  human  habitation.  Con- 
tinuing his  process  of  house-to-house  inspection 
of  what  may  be  called  tenement  streets,  during 
the  past  month  Dr.  Blyth  has  personally  visited 
the  greater  portion  of  East-street.  East-street 
runs  nearly  parallel  to  York-place  and  Baker- 
street;  the  houses  are  105  in  number,  and  con- 
tain 940  rooms,  let  to  483  families ; in  three 
instances  one  family  occupies  the  entire  house, 
but  the  rule  is  that  the  whole  is  let  out  in 
rooms.  The  population  of  the  street  is  at 
present  1,642,  which  gives  for  every  ten  rooms 
seventeen  people,  or  17  to  a room.  As  a whole 
the  population  is  a very  respectable  one,  quiet, 
orderly,  and  clean ; only  five  houses  could  be 
called  dirty.  Each  house  is  provided  with  a 
6 in.  pipe  drain.  Nos.  1 to  19,  Nos.  21,  22,  35, 
63,  54,  56,  74,  and  Nos.  88  to  105,  have  no  trap 
in  the  sewer.  In  one  house  a cesspool  was 
found ; the  other  defects  were  of  a minor 
character.  The  death-rate  of  this  street  for  the 
past  seven  years  has  been  23-9  per  thousand. 

Cremation. — The  chief  value  of  cremation 
consists  in  its  almost  perfect  destructiveness. 
This  quality  also  constitutes  its  principal  draw- 
back. The  very  process  which  anticipates  the 
changes  of  putrefaction  and  decay  removes 
every  particle  of  evidence  derivable  from  tissue 
as  to  the  cause  of  death,  whether  natural  or  the 
result  of  foul  play.  The  Cremation  Society  of 
England  endeavours  to  meet  this  difficulty  by 
providing  that  the  consent  of  relatives  of  a 
deceased  person  or  of  the  deceased  himself 
during  life  shall  be  a necessary  preliminary  to 
combustion  of  his  body.  A medical  certificate 
to  the  effect  that  death  resulted  from  a specified 
natural  cause  is  also  requisite,  or,  should 
there  have  been  no  medical  attendance,  an 
autopsy  must  be  made  by  a medical 
officer  chosen  by  the  Society.  Now,  but 
for  the  nominal  distinction  that  autopsies 
in  the  latter  case  are  at  the  present  time  per- 
formed at  the  discretion  of  the  coroner,  there  is 
no  difference  between  these  provisions  and  those 
which  now  regulate  the  burial  of  the  dead.  In 
consideration  of  the  decisive  effect  which 
cremation  must  have  on  our  legal  as  well  as  our 
social  system,  some  further  safeguard  is  surely 
necessary.  Mere  certification  is  not  enough. 
Eesort  to  post’mortem  section  in  unavoidable 
cases  would  not  avail.  In  order  to  give  seGurity 
against  possiblemiscarriage  of  justice,  an  autopsy 
ffiould  be  performed  in  every  instance  where 
ffie  body  is  destroyed  by  fire.  This  invariable 
preliminary,  if  it  be  adopted,  may  somewhat 
interfere  with  public  acceptance  of  the  society’s 
^aiethod ; but  we  regard  it  as  a necessary  pre- 
'lantion. — Lancet. 

Lace  Uaking  in  Ireland.— Mr.  Alan  S. 
jole^  delivered  lately  two  lectures  on  lace- 
nakmg  and  Irish  lace  in  the  lecture  theatre 
tlie  Royal  Dublin  Society.  He  said  that 
;'xhibition8  of  Irish  embroidery,  laoe,  crochet, 
similar  work  were  held  last  year  in 
Jork  and  London.  Ireland 
.uusual  talent 


for  producing  such  works. 
!ut  whilst  that  talent  was  strongly  developed, 
Qe  absence  of  correctly-drawn  patterns,  and, 
jideed,  of  a supply  of  new  patterns,  was  as 
irongly  proclaimed.  Without  some  effort  to 
ounteract  that  poverty  in  design,  the  work- 
lanship,  however  good,  mnst  gradually  cease 
> have  any  value  of  itself. 

: Rolled  Girders.— Mr.  Archibald  D.  Dawnay 
»nd8  US  his  last  list  of  sections  and  weights  of 
Bed-iron  girders  and  joists,  kept  always  in 
ock.  The  form  of  showing  these,  on  a largo 
leet,  which  can  be  bung  up,  is  convenient  for 
*}mediate  reference. 


New  Bnilding  Estates  in,  the  Clapham 
District. — In  the  neighbourhood  of  Clapham- 
road  several  spacious  old  mausions,  pleasantly 
situate  in  extensive  grounds,  have  within  the 
last  few  weeks  been  cleared  away,  and  building 
is  now  in  active  progress  in  the  locality,  which 
will  shortly  lose  much  of  its  pleasant  aspect 
and  become  a thickly-populated  urban  district. 
What  is  designated  the  Clapham-road  Estate 
consists  of  upwards  of  twelve  acres,  extending 
in  a south-easterly  direction  from  the  east  side 
of  Clapham-road,  near  the  railway-station  to 
Landor-road,  Stockwell.  On  this  estate  several 
new  roads,  40  ft.  in  width,  have  been  laid  out, 
and  upwards  of  100  houses,  of  three  and  four 
stories  in  height,  have  already  been  erected, 
and  large  numbers  of  similar  structures  are  at 
present  in  progress  at  different  points  on  the 
estate.  The  Clapham-road  frontage  of  the 
estate  will  be  entirely  occupied  by  shops  and 
other  business  premises.  The  total  number  of 
houses  to  be  erected  on  the  estate  is  about  400. 
A short  distance  to  the  northward  another 
estate  is  being  similarly  laid  out  and  built 
upon.  This  estate  also  extends  eastward  to 
Landor-road,  whilst  on  an  adjoining  estate,  in 
immediate  proximity  to  the  Stockwell  Small-pox 
Hospital, — which,  it  appears,  has  now  no  terrors 
for  builders, — some  hundreds  of  houses  suitable 
for  clerks  and  the  well-to-do  artisan  class,  have 
been  erected  within  the  last  few  months. 
Altogether,  on  the  different  estates  on  which 
building  is  now  going  forward,  there  will  be 
about  700  new  houses  put  up. 

Paving  Apportionments.— At  the  Strat- 
ford Petty  Sessions,  on  Wednesday,  the  London 
Labourers’  Dwellings  Society,  Limited,  of 
Blomfield  - street,  E.C.,  was  summoned  by 
the  Walthamstow  Local  Board  for  the  re- 
covery of  2311.  10s.  lOd.,  being  the  amount 
of  the  apportionment  of  the  making-up  of 
Selborne  - road,  Walthamstow.  Mr.  Gilbert 
Houghton,  Clerk  to  the  Local  Board,  ap- 
peared to  support  the  information,  and  Mr. 
Firth,  M.P.,  represented  the  defendants, 
Formal  evidence  was  given  that  the  defen- 
dants’ society  were  the  owners  of  a row  of 
houses  in  Selbome-road  and  that  the  apportion- 
ment in  respect  of  the  frontages  of  those  bouses 
was  tho  amount  of  tlio  claim.  Mr.  Jerram,  the 
Surveyor  to  the  Local  Board,  stated  that  pre- 
vious to  the  Board  making  up  the  road  under  the 
Public  Health  Act  it  was  merely  a building  estate 
laid  out  on  the  lines  of  an  old  footpath,  and  was  a 
mere  bog  impassable  to  the  public  and  to  vehicles. 
Mr.  Firth  submitted  that  this  was  an  old  public 
road  which  had  previously  been  repaired  by  the 
parish  authorities,  and  called  evidence  on  that 
point.  Summons  dismissed  without  costs. 

Roof  Construction.— The  fifth  of  a course 
of  lectures  on  “ General  Engineering  Construc- 
tion,” by  Mr.  J.  W.  Wilson,  jun.,  vice-principal 
of  the  Crystal  Palace  School  of  Practical  Engi- 
neering, was  delivered  on  the  evening  of 
March  ISth,  in  the  reading-room  of  the  Society 
of  Engineers,  Victoria  - street,  Westminster, 
Mr.  A.  T.  Walmisley,  member  of  council,  in  the 
chair.  Tho  lecturer  commenced  by  considering 
the  general  nature  of  a roof,  with  its  different 
conditions  of  thrust  and  strain.  After  referring 
to  the  various  sources  of  roof  load,  he  proceeded 
tothesubjectof  accessory  roofsof  differentkinds; 
and  then  referred  in  detail  to  the  nature  and 
construction  of  principals  for  timber  roof  work 
compound  roof  work,  and  iron  roof  work  • 
directing  special  attention  to  their  various  parts, 
junctions,  &c.  The  lecturer  then  went  on  to 
describe  other  details  of  roof  work,  purlins  of 
different  magnitude,  wind-ties,  &c.,  and  the 
various  coverings  in  use.  After  mentioning 
some  points  connected  with  the  subject  of 
erection,  ho  concluded  by  referring  to  some 
special  roofs  of  large  span. 

Wellington,  New  Zealand.— The  Kew 
Zealand  Timen  of  the  Ist  alt.  mentions  the 
satisfactory  completion  of  the  new  Post  and 
Telegraph  Offices  at  Wellington,  of  which  a 
general  description  is  given.  Mr.  Thomas 
Turnbull  is  the  architect  of  the  building,  his 
design  having  been  selected  in  competition. 
We  gave  a view  of  the  design,  together  with 
some  further  particulars,  in  the  Builder  for 
Oct.  16,  1880.  The  cost  of  carrying  out  the 
building  was  estimated  by  Mr.  Turnbull  at 
17,0001.,  and  he  procured  a tender  from  a local 
builder  who  was  willing  to  erect  the  building 
for  that  sum.  Ultimately,  however,  certain 
modifications  were  made  in  the  plans  by  the 
desire  of  the  Government,  and  tho  contract  for 
the  erection  of  the  building  was  taken  by 
Messrs.  Barry  & McDowall  at  22,4441. 


The  Hospitals’  Association. — It  is  now- 
arranged  that  the  evening  meetings  of  this 
association  shall  be  held  at  the  rooms  of  the 
Medical  Society  of  London,  11,  Chandos-street, 
Cavendish-square.  The  first  will  take  place  on 
Wednesday  next,  when  Mr.  William  J.  Nixon, 
House  Governor  of  the  London  Hospital,  will 
read  a paper  on  “ Difficulties  Associated  with 
the  Administration  of  the  Out-Patient  Depart- 
ment, and  how  best  to  deal  with  them.”  Sir 
Andrew  Clark,  Bart.,  will  preside.  Papers  on 
the  following  subjects  will  be  contributed  during 
the  present  session  ; — April  23,  “ How  far  our 
Hospitals  should  be  Training  Schools  for 
Nurses.”  May  21,  “ How  the  Hospital  Sunday 
and  Saturday  Funds  can  he  made  more  useful 
to  the  Hospitals.”  June  18,  “Is  it  desirable 
that  Hospitals  should  be  made  self-supporting 
and,  if  so,  to  what  extent  ? ” 


TENDERS. 

For  the  Staines  Infectious  Hospital  (inclndine  feneinc) 
the  Staines  Joint  Hospital  Board.  Mr.  Hampden  W. 
Pratt,  arL't^eet,  3,  FnrniTal’s  Inn,  Holborn.  Quantities 
by  Messrs.  Evans  & Deacon,  1,  Adelaide-street.  Charine- 
cross : — " 


yv . Woodbridge,  Maidenhead  

W.  Brown,  Southall 

J.  Shillitoe,  Upper  Norwood 

C.  Jarrett,  Croydon 

W.  Lodge,  Feltham !!!!!!!.' 

J^.  Burcnell  & Co.,  Bedfont  

F.  Higgs,  Loughborough  Junction, 

T.  Turner,  Watford 

T.  Hardy,  Cowley 

Aldridge  & Jenvey,  Peckham 
Henn  & Co.,  Windsor 

F.  Taylor,  Uibridgo 

G.  Reavell,  Staines 

R.  Avard,  Maidstone  

A.  L,  Oades  & Sons,  Egham 

E.  Triggs,  Clapham 

T.  Hiscock,  Hounslow 

J.  Martin,  Addleatone 

Maidea  & Harper,  Croydon  

P.  Peters,  Horsham 

G.  Gibson,  Southall  

Martin,  Wells,  & Co.,  Aldorshott  ... 

H. _C.  Belch,  Harmondsworth 3,tiBO  0 

Priestley  & Gurney,  Camden  Town.,  3,669  0 

•1.  Bottrill,  Reading 3,499  0 

Bull,  Sons,  & Co.  (Limited),  London  3, -leg  0 
Groome,  Rowland,  & Co.,  London  ...  3,309  0 


£4,281  0 
4,225  0 
4,214  0 
4,130  0 
4.113  0 
4,073  0 
4,0<'0  0 
3,979  10 
3,920  0 
3,906  15 
3,900  0 
3,894  0 
3,814  0 
3,832  0 
3,827  0 
3,8 -'2  0 ■ 
3,765  0 
3,736  0 
3,723  0 ■ 
3,699  0 
3,685  0 ' 
3,662  0 < 


For  the  erection  of  public-honse  and  two  sale  shops 
situate  jn  Barker-gate,  Nottingham,  for  Mr.  John  Rohm- 


Mr.  Herbert  Walker,  C._., 

B.  Crookes 

H.  Vickers ' 

W ool  Bros 

Fisher,  Hutchinson,  & Ashling 
Ireaon,  Wade,  & Gray 

G.  Bell  & Son 

Hatfield  & Frost  

A . B.  Clarke 

Bains  & Turton 

Bott  & Wright  

H.  Scott  

J.  Noble 

Keeling  & Taylor !!!.”"!  " 

E.  Hind  

C.  Hockley 

J.  F.  Price,  Ebury-road,  Sherwood- 
rise,  Nottingham  (accepted) 


£1,796  0 0 
1,766  0 0 
1,763  0 0 
1,740  0 0 
1,726  0 0 
1,720  10  0 
1,700  0 0 
1,690  10  0 
1,675 


0 0 


1,651  10  0 


1,630  0 0 


For  repairs  and  alterations  to  No.  24,  Bloomshnry-aanare 
Mr.  W,  S.  Payne,  architect.  No  quantities 

Lawrence  A Son  £594  0 0 

R.  Perkins...,  586  q 0 

Tarrant  & Sons 550  0 0 

Holliday  & Greenwood  477  0 0 


For  completing  tower  of  St.  John’s  Chnrch,  Torquav 

Mr.  A.  E.  Street,  architect,  London : ^ ' ’ 

E.  A bley,  Salisbury £2,265  0 0 

C.  Trask,  Norton-sub-Hamdon 2,207  0 0 

W.  A.  Goss,  Torq^uay 1^995  0 0 

Wall  i Hook,  Bnmscombe  1,870  0 0 

E.  Drake,  Torquay  i|860  0 0 

E.  P.  Bovey,  Torquay l 340  0 0 

J.  Marshall,  Plymouth  (who  built 

the  church) 1,773  0 0 

J . Church,  Torquay  (accepted)  1,760  0 0 

For  alterations  and  additions  to  Tho  Coombe,  Streatlev. 
for  Mr.  E.  Gibbons.  Mr.  W.  Rayenscroft,  architect 
Reading:—  ' 

J.  Smallbone,  Streatley  (accepted)  ...£660  0 0 


For  building  sir  cottages  in  Bailey's-lane,  Stamford.hill 
for  Mr.  A.  Sanders.  Mr.  Edwd.  Brown,  architect,  Han- 
bnry-street,  Spitalflelds 

J.  C.  Christoffer  (accepted)  £990  0 0 

For  alterations  and  rep 
brook,  Essex,  for  Mr.  H 
surveyor : — 

Belcher  A Ullmer  (accepted)  £302 


0 0 


For  alterations,  repairs,  Ac.,  at  25,  Upper  Montagu- 
street,  for  Mr.  W.  G.  Farquhar.  Mr.  George  Low  arohi- 
teot : — 

White  A Co £820  0 0 

A.  G.  Bolding  667  0 0 

. Holliday  A Greenwood  607  0 0 

W.  B.  6ldrey  498  0 0 


For  the  restoration  of  the  chancel  of  Townetal  Chnrch 
Dartmouth.  Mr.  E.  H.  Back,  architect : — ’ 

Edgeombe  A Harvey,  Strete  £90  0 0 

Rundel],  Kingsbridge  (accepted)  76  I4  6 
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Forftdditiona  toRrewerv,  Wilderspool.  Messrs.  DaTison, 
Inskipp.  & Mackenzie,  architects  and  consulting  engin»era. 
No.  6i,  Leadenhsll-streot,  London.  Quantities  for  No.  1 
contract  by  Messrs.  Curtis  & Son:— 

Confracf  JfoA. — BoileranJ  Bnginf  llontf. 


',659  0 
2,610  0 
2,196  3 
•2,155  0 
2,387  0 


..£859 


.T.  Gibson,  IVsrrington 

Neil  & f^on,  Manchester 

W.  Harrison,  St.  Helen’s  

Treasure  k Son,  Shrewsbury  

K.  Beckett,  Hartford  (accepted).. 

Contract  No.  ‘l.—Boiten. 

The  Pearson  k Knowles  Co. . 

Daelish  k Co.  B^o  0 

Galloway 775  0 

W.  Jone's  4 3nn  745  0 

Thomwill  A Warham 730  0 

J.  Watt  4 Co.  (accepted) 69o  0 

Contract  No.  3. — Engine*. 

Daelish  4 Co £1,421  0 

J.  Watt  4 Co 1,395  0 

The  Pearson  4 Knowles  Co 1,256  0 

H.  Woods  993  0 

Thomewill  4 Warham  (accepted)  ...  930  0 


For  new  premises,  North  End,  Croydon,  for  Mess's. 
Batchelor.  Mr.  R.  W.  Price,  architect.  Quantities  by 
Messrs.  Barber  4 Co.  : — 

Ward,  Warlinghani £1,699 


P»ee.  Croydc 

Lepg,  Croydon  

Smith  4 Sons,  Norwood 

Taylor,  Croydon  

Hart.Dovef-street,  Borough 

Marriag",  Croydon  and  Pancras-lane 


4.609 
4, -169 
4,132 
4,406 
4.336 


0 0 


0 0 


0 0 


For  repairs  to  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  Scawfell-street, 
Hackncy-road,  for  Mr.  B.  Hynma.  Mr.  Edwd.  Bro' 
eurveyor: — 

8.  Salt £192  0 0 

C.  Marr  (accepted) 185  0 0 


For  painting  and  whitewa.shing  at  the  Ca'ual  Wards  of 
the  St.  Marylebono  Workhouse,  for  the  Guardians  of  the 
Poor  of  St.  Maryleboue.  Messrs.  H.  Saion  Snell  4 Son, 
architects:— 

Lather  Bros £24i  0 0 

Bray  4 Pope 322  0 0 

A.  E.  Wickham 332  0 0 

Wall  Bros 199  0 0 

Sheerman  4 Sons 195  19  0 

A.  W.  Derby 181  0 0 

Wm.Baml'ord  161  0 0 

J.  Birch 141  0 0 

G.  W.  Steward 123  8 2 

Vigor  4 Co 117  10  0 


For  the  erection  of  the  first  portion  of  the  South-Eastern 
College,  Ramsgate.  Mr.  W.  G.  Osborne,  architect 

W.  Martin,  Ramsgate  £11,368  0 0 

W.  4 J.  Denne,  Walmer 9,600  0 0 

B.  Paranior  4 Son,  Marga'e* 8,760  0 0 

• Accepted. 


CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

8ITUATION8  VACANT.  PARTNERSHIPS,  APPRENTICESHIPS. 

TRADE.  AND  GENERAL  ADVERT1BEMBKT8. 

Six  line*  (aboQt  fUty  wordal  or  under 4a.  M. 

Bach  additional  line  (about  Un  words) Da.  *<L 

Term*  for  Serle*  of  Trade  Adrertisements,  also  for  Bpeelal  Adrer 
tloetnente  on  front  page,  Cumpetitloiu.  Coutracts,  Sales  by  Aoetloa, 
Ac.  may  be  obtained  on  a i plication  to  tbe  Publieber. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Llnei  (about  THIRTY  wordsl  or  under la.  6d. 

Bach  additional  line  {about  ten  words) Of.  6d. 

PREPAYMENT  IE  ABSOLUTELY  NKCBBSABT. 

Stamp*  miul  not  be  lent,  but  all  email  inmi  should  lx 
‘milted  by  Caeh  In  Eegietered  Letter  or  by  Money  Order,  payabli 
; the  Po*t-3fflce.  Corent-garden.  W.C.  to 

DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIEB.  Publisher. 

Addressed  to  No.  4S,  Cathsrlno-street.  W.a 
AdTortlsements  for  the  current  week't  issue  must  reach  the  Offloi 

before  THREE  o'clock  p.ro.  on  THUR.SDAT.  

The  Pnblieher  cannot  be  responsible  for  DRAWINGS.  TE8TI 
M0NIAL8,  *c.  left  at  the  Office  In  reply  to  Adyertlsenjente,  ant 
strongly  recommends  that  of  the  latter  COPIES  ONLY  should  te 


For  the  erection  of  a depot,  with  bouses  for  manager  and 
horsekeeper,  in  Dyne-road,  Kilbum,  for  Messrs.  Carter, 
...  ■ * - ...  1,_  -irmT;*..  Tr-«  ia  tt..: 


Paterson,  4 Co.  Mr.  William  E 
Brond-itreet,  architect  : — 

Rowe 

Rye  

D.  D.  4 A.  Brown  

Harris  4 Wardrop  

Downs 

Rogers 

F.  Higgs,  Station  AVorks, 
borough  Junction  (accepted) 


, 10,  Union-court,  Old 


..£4,062 
..  3,813 
..  3,780 
..  3,723 


Lough- 


3,550  0 0 


..£2,390 


For  the  erection  of  new  school,  and  repairs  to  existing 
buildings,  8t.  John's,  Redhill.  Mr.  8.  W.  Uaughton, 
architect,  East  Grins’ead  : — 

Holdsworth.  Reigate  

Dives,  Lingfteld 

Peat,  Meadvale 

Nightingale,  Bros.,  Reigate  

Pledi'o,  East  Giinslead  

CharlwooJ  Bros.,  East  Grinstead 


[This  list  (sent  by  the  archi'ect)  is  inserted  in  lieu  of 
the  list  of  tenders  for  the  same  job  which  wo  printed  last 
week  (p.  393),  and  which  was  incorrect,  although  authen- 
ticated by  one  of  the  firms  who  tendered.  Correspondents 
should  be  more  careful  in  these  matters.] 


Box  Gromid  Stone 

Is  the  Beet  for  Use  in  all  Exposed  Positions 
being  a •well-known  and  tried  Weather  Stone. 
50,000  feet  cube  in  stock. 

PICTOR  & SONS,  BOX,  WILTS. 

[Advt. 


Special  Nofice.— Lists  of  tenders  frequently  reach  ua 
too  late  for  insertion.  They  should  he  delivered  at  our 
office,  46,  Catberine-street,  Strand,  AV.C.,  not  later  than 
fourp.m.  on  Thursdays. 


2,185 
2,111 
3.1  2-4 
1,920 


For  the  erection  of  stable,  coach-house,  and  pair  of 
cottars  »t  East  Grinstead.  Mr.  S.  AV.  Uaughton,  archi- 
tect, East  Grinstead  : — 

Godly,  East  Grinstead  

Taylor,  Forest-row 

Cbarlwood  Bros.,  East  Grinstead 

Beard,  East  Grinstead  

Foster,  East  Grinstead  

Pledge  (accepted)  


..£674  0 0 
..  63.5  10  9 

. 610  17  6 
..  650  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  villa  residence,  Doncross,  neai 
Edenbridge,  with  coach-house,  Htable,  4c.  Mr.  8.  AV. 
Uaughton,  architect.  East  Grinstead  :— 

Goodwin  Bros  .Edenbridge  (accepted)  £970  0 0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

. (cannot  recommend  books;  see  below). — O, 


but  they  wuuUt  proliably  h 
ne.).— A Tiavoller  (should  h 
a8tle)(if  you  will  send  nddrr 
Id  send  list  and  nuio 


i).-ll. 

Correspondents  should  address  the  Editor 
except  ill  cases  of  busiuess. 

All  statements  of  fsets,  lists  of  tenders.  Ac 
by  the  nama  and  address  ul  tbe  seuder,  uo' 


(hnished 
1 why  pencil  drawiugE 
little  chance  ef  selcc- 
ent  his  namcl.— B.T.O. 
e will  reply  by  post). — 
; P.  (ditto), 
sod  lioc  tbe  Publisher, 


d he 


We  are  compelled  to  decline  poiating  out  books  and  giving 

Nora. — The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  pspiera  read 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors, 

JVc  enrnnof  lindcrfate  <o  return  rejected  commuiiicationi. 

Letters  or  communications  (lieyoiid  mere  news-items)  which  ha 
been  duplicated  for  other  journals,  axe  NOT  DESIRED. 


For  tbe  first  section  of  work  in  alterations  and  addiiions 
fo  Utghmoor  Hall,  Oxon.  Mr.  M.  N.  Inman,  archi’ect, 
No.  7,  Bedford-row  ; — 

Holly  4 Butler,  Nettlebed  (accepted).  £338  11  6 


PDBLISIIER’S  NOTICES. 


THE  INDEX  and  TITLE-PAGE 


luma  XLV.  (.luly  to 
Supplement  with  tbe 
niimlier  of  January  12.  and  A COLOURED  TITLK-PaOK 
WHS  issued  the  following  week,  in  substitution  for  that 
published  previously. 

CLOTH  CASKS  fur  Biuding  the  Numbers  are  now  ready,  pri( 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  No.  15.  AVelbeck-street, 
for  Dr.  Jones.  Mr.  A.  E.  Hughes,  architect.  Quantities 
by  Messrs.  Sandall,  Corderoy,  4 Selby 
B.  Perkins  


Faulkner... 
AVilliams ... 

Downs 

Simpson  .. 


£4,637  0 
4,2'J.i  0 
, 4.1'X)  0 
. 3,HB7  0 
, 3,936  0 


For  repairing  (on  specification)  tbe  swimming-bath,  and 
enelosiae  the  storeroom  of  the  St.  James’s,  AV’c'itminster, 
Public  Baths  and  A\'’a8hhouaes,  Marshall-sireet,  Golden- 
square  ; — 

Ireclale,  Caroaby-street £131  10  5 

Shiers.  King-street 95  14  0 

Cook,  AA’’sriJoux-treet 79  15  0 

Bjwaters,  King-street  49  15  0 


BEADING-CASKS  (Cloth), 


TUB  FORTY-FIFTH  VOLUME 
Twelve  Shilllii,rs  mid 
SUBSCRIBERS'  VOLUMES,  on 
bound  at  a cost  of  3s, 


1th  strings,  to  hold  » Month’s  Numbi 

"The  Builder"  (bound),  price 


) tbe  Office,  will  be 


, —.ALTERATIONS  In  STANDINO  ADVERTISE- 
i'MENTS  or  ORDERS  TO  DISCONTINUE 
uat  reach  the  Office  before  TEN  o'clo.k  on  AVEDNEd- 


Best  Batli  Stone. 

WESTWOOD  GROUND, 

Box  Ground,  Combe  DoAvn, 

Corsbam  Down, 

And  Farleigh  DoTvn. 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.,  Limited, 
Corsbam,  Wilts.  [Advt 


Donlting  Freestone  and  Ham  Hill  Ston^ 

of  best  quality,  in  blocks,  or  prepared  ready  fo 
fixing.  An  iEspection  of  tbe  Doulting  Quarrie 
is  respectfully  solicited;  and  Arcbitects  an< 
others  are  CAUTIONED  against  inferior  stone 
Prices,  delivered  to  any  part  of  tbe  Unitei 
Kiagdom,  given  on  application  to  CHARLEI 
TRASK,  Norton  - sub  - Hamdon,  Ibninatei 
Somerset. — Agent,  Mr.  E.  WILLIAMS,  7* 
Charlotte-street,  Portland-place,  W.  [Adt: 


Doulting  Freestone, 
HAM  HILL  STONE, 
BLUE  LIAS  LIME 
(Ground  or  Lump), 


Of  best  quality,  anppUe 
from  their  own  Quarrii 
and  Kilns  by  8tapx.b 
Hann,  Stoke,  Uminstet. 

Agent,  Mr.  H.  Mitchsl 
6,  Au^stuB.road,  Hai 


meranuth,  Louden,  W. 

[Adv 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lax 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  3: 
Poultry,  E.C. — Tbe  best  and  cheapest  materia 
for  damp  courses, railwayarche8,warebouBefloor 
fiat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds  and  milk-room 
granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces.  [Adt 


Asphalte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava,  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODART  & CO. 

Office : 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Ad'V 


PERSONS  Adve 


Using  In  "The  Builder."mayh.vre /Tcptlci nddrcMcd 
e Office,  46.  Catheriiie-street,  Covent-gsrden,  W.C. 
)/  charge.  Letters  wiil  be  furwurded  if  addressed 
opes  are  seut,  together  with  sutllcieut  sUuups  to 
the  poBhtge. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

"THE  BUILDER  ' la  supplied  direct  from  tbs  Office  to  resldeots 


lu  any  part  of  the  Onltsd  Kingdom  at  tbe  rats  of  I9s.  per  annum, 
Prei-aid.  To  countries  witliin  the  Po‘t(al  Union,  26s.  per  annum. 
Remltunces  payable  to  DOUGLAS  FOUBDRINIBR,  Publioher. 
46.  Catheiine-stiset.  W.C. 


MICHELMORE  & REAI 

Manufacturers  of 


/^OLLINGE’S  PATENT  HINGE 

\J  LEVER,  SCREW,  & BARREL  BOLl 


DISCOUNT  TO  BUILDERS. 


FITTINGS  of  every  Deecripti 

36a,  BOEOUGH  EGA 
LONDON,  S.E. 


GOLD  AND  SILVER  MEDALS  AT  AMSTERDAM  EXHIBITION. 


IRON  CISTERNS, 


F.  BRABY  & CO. 

LONDON,  LIVERPOOL,  GLASGOW. 

VERY  PROMPT  SUPPLY. 

LARGE  STOCK  READY. 

CYLINDERS  FOR  HOT-WATER  CIRCULATlOh 

Particulars  on  application.  Chief  Office : 360,  BOSTON  ROAD,  LONDON. 


fijc 


ILLUSTR-ATIONS. 

Details  of  American  Construction.  II. — Communicated  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Gale,  A.R.I.B.  A 412 

The  Scottish  National  Church,  Font-Street,  Belffraria  {with  Plans,  p.  453). — Mr.  J.  Macricar  .\uder3on,  Architect  4H 

Old  Chitnaey-Pieco  at  Ipswich  4tt> 

The  Cathedral  and  Neuraiinsterkirche,  Wurzburg  (Double-page  Photo-Lithograph)  41S,  419 
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The  Architectural  Profession. 

^ HAT  tlie  architec- 

tural  profession  in 
r'iVV  England  is  at  pre- 
[ ^ some'what 

W d critical  point  in  its 

' career  seems  to  be 

a fact  tacitly  ad- 
mitted by  the 
members  of  the 
profession  them- 
\ ) J selves,  if  we  may  take  as  a cri- 

terion  of  their  feeling  the  decided 
activity  displayed  in  the  direction 
of  reform  of  one  kind  or  another,  which  is 
sho-wing  itself  in  several  directions  among  the 
individuals  or  the  bodies  representing  pro- 
fessional interests.  We  have  at  this  moment 
the  two  representative  societies  in  London, — 
the  Eoyal  Institute  of  Architects  and  the 
Architectural  Association,  — making,  inde- 
pendently of  each  other,  inquiries  and  sug- 
gestions as  to  alterations  in  their  constitution 
or  mode  of  action  for  the  future,  with  a view 
to  increase  their  representative  completeness 
or  their  educational  efficiency  as  corporate 
architectural  bodies.  We  have  at  the  same 
time  a certain  undefined  stirring-up  of 
architectural  dust  by  some  persons,  appa- 
rently members  of  the  profession,  who  are 
endeavouring  to  hoist  a flag  of  secession 
and  rebellion,  and  to  set  up  some  sort  of 
new  architectural  establishment  with  a sort  of 
signboard  flourish  of  its  own  ; an  advertise- 
ment in  which  mens  conscia  recti  is  mixed  up 
with  “no  connexion  with  the  establishment 
over  the  way.”  We  regard  this  demonstration, 
however,  as  little  more  than  a storm  in  a 
saucer,  got  up  to  serve  the  interests  of  persons 
who  are  never  content  unless  they  are  blowing 
their  own  trumpet,  and  who  are  only  following 
what  has  of  late  become  a fashionable  habit  of 
advertising  in  the  artistic  world,  by  getting 
into  a small  group  at  the  corner  of  the  street 
and  shouting  out  that  everything  and  every  one 
is  going  to  the  dogs  except  themselves.  Demon- 
strations of  this  kind  generally  end  in  smoke,  or 
in  the  falling-out  of  the  demonstrators  ; and  if 
the  already  existing  representative  bodies  of 
architects  fail  to  keep  up  or  increase  their 
prestige  it  will  be  from  other  causes  than  the 
rivalry  of  a small  and  apparently  obscure  but 
noisy  band  of  oppositionists. 

To  return  to  the  more  immediate  sub- 
ject of  the  existing  fully-constituted  archi- 
tectural societies,  the  Institute  of  Archi- 
tects has  been  specially  concerned  just  now 
over  several  matters  of  internal  reform, 
various  in  their  nature  and  importance. 
One  of  these,  the  question  as  to  the  election  of 
the  Council,  is  chiefly  of  importance  as  striking 


a blow  at  the  very  conservative  constitution  of , 
the  Institute  Council,  one  of  the  minor  matters 
which  tend  to  fetter  and  restrict  a policy  of 
progression.  At  the  business  meeting,  osten- 
sibly private,  held  last  Monday,  it  was 
announced  that  the  Council,  in  response  to 
suggestions  made  at  a former  meeting  and 
before  referred  to  in  our  columns,  proposed  the 
introduction  of  a system  whereby  two  members 
should  retire  annually  from  the  Council,  and  if 
the  meeting  of  the  24th  had  adopted  their  pro- 
position they  were  prepared  to  move  the  alte- 
ration of  By-law  XIX.  in  accordance  there- 
with. Mr.  Ridge,  however,  proposed  an  amend- 
ment, to  the  effect  that  this  was  an  insufficient 
response  to  the  reference  made  to  the  Council 
at  the  meeting  on  the  7th  of  January  last, — an 
amendment  which  was  adopted  by  the  small 
majority  of  three,  no  member  of  the  Council 
voting  for  it.  It  is  better  that  constitutional 
decisions  in  a society  should  be  carried  by 
larger  majorities,  but  the  result  shows  a 
determination  on  the  part  of  a consider- 
able number  of  the  habitual  attendants 
at  the  Institute  meetings  that  a whole- 
some degree  of  change  in  the  administrative 
body  should  be  kept  up  ; and  it  is  well 
that  it  should  be  so.  Another  sugges- 
tion which  was  carried  at  the  last  meeting 
is  of  more  importance  in  regard  to  the  relation 
of  the  Institute  to  the  public,  viz.,  that  means 
should  be  taken  for  extending  the  admission 
of  Associates,  who  can  now  enter  only  by  an 
obligatory  examination,  to  applicants  in  the 
colonies,  who  may  not  be  able  to  pay  a visit 
to  England  for  the  purpose  of  passing  the 
examination  in  the  usual  way  : and  that  such 
candidates  should  be  privileged  to  be  ex- 
amined by  letter.  This  is  a very  important 
move,  as  it  appears  to  be  a response  to  a real 
demand  on  the  part  of  colonial  architects,  and 
a demand  which  the  immediate  action  of  the 
Institute  in  the  matter  will  probably  tend  to 
increase.  A further  and  still  more  important 
movement  arising  out  of  the  same  subject  of 
the  obligatory  examination  for  Associateship, 
is  one  which  contemplates  in  the  end  making 
all  membei’ship  of  the  Institute  dependent 
upon  an  obligatory  examination  in  professional 
attainments  and  knowledge.*  It  appears  that, 
since  the  establishment  of  the  obligatory  ex- 
amination for  associateship,  applications  to  be 
admitted  as  Fellows  have  been  received  from 
gentlemen  younger  and  of  less  professional 
experience  than  many  who  had  submitted 
themselves  as  candidates  for  the  Associateship. 
Here  was  a manifest  injustice  to  those '^vho  had 
elected  to  pass  the  ordeal  of  an  examination  ; 
and  the  Council  wisely  took  upon  themselves 

• Except  when  the  Council  might  see  occasion  to  abro- 
gate the  rule;  as  in  the  case  of  architects  of  known  and 
recognised  nbilitj  who  had  cot  previously  been  Associates. 


to  depart  from  technical  exactitude  byrefusing 
or  deferring  such  applications  till  the  miitter 
could  be  further  considered.  They  believed 
that  many  young  men,  of  sufficient  ability  and 
education  to  pass  the  examination  as  Associates, 
avoided  submitting  themselves  to  it,  on  the 
confident  assumption  that,  if  they  waited  a few 
years,  they  could  be  admitted  as  Fellows  with- 
out the  necessity  of  any  previous  labour  or 
test  of  merit.  Such  a state  of  things  being 
“prejudicial  to  all  concerned,”  the  Council 
submitted  to  the  general  meeting  on  Monday 
a recommendation  to  enact  a new  by-law,  to 
be  numbered  XIVa.  to  the  effect  that  after 
May,  1887  (which  will  be  the  fiftieth  year  of 
the  incorporation  of  the  Institute),  no  can- 
didate shall  be  recommended  for  election  as  a 
Fellow  who  is  not  already  an  Associate,  except 
in  the  case  of  such  candidates  as  may,  by  a 
special  resolution  of  the  Council  in  eacli  case, 
be  exempted.  The  final  discussion  of  this 
important  resolution  was,  ho'^’ever,  deferred, 
owing  to  the  late  hour  at  which  it  was  brought 
forward,  for  more  leisurely  consideration  at  a 
future  special  meeting  in  the  course  of  next 
month. 

Now,  this  is  a scheme  which,  if  carried,  as 
we  have  very  little  doubt  it  will  be,  ought  to 
make  membership  of  the  Institute  really  a 
practically  valuable  title,  much  more  so  than 
it  has  hitherto  been.  The  proposition  has  been 
regarded  with  interest,  and  even  5vith  enthu- 
siasm, by  some  of  the  provincial  architectural 
societies  ; the  Leeds  Society,  for  instance,  sent 
round  a .special  circular  to  beg  all  members 
who  had  the  best  interests  of  the  profession  at 
heart  to  vote  for  it.  We  can  only  wish  that 
some  metropolitan  architects  showed  the  same 
esprit  de  cor2}s.  In  the  present  position  of  the 
architectural  profession  such  a system  of  con- 
dition of  membership  of  the  Institute  would  be, 
if  generally  accepted,  the  most  valuable  means 
of  strengthening  the  profession  in  public  esteem 
and  public  confidence  that  could  be  de.sired. 
It  can  only  fail  to  be  .so  through  the  selfish 
policy  of  those  who  refuse  to  join  hands  or  to 
remember  that  unity  is  strength.  We  have 
before  said  that  we  are  not  among  the 
admirers  of  the  Institute  of  Architects  as 
it  exists.  We  consider  it  is  in  many  ways 
behind  the  time.s,  and  requires  new  life  to  be 
infused  into  it.  But  it  has  all  the  machinery 
for  work  as  a central  representative  body  ; it 
is  making  strenuous  and  very  well-considered 
efforts  to  improve  that  machinery  ; and  those 
who  weaken  its  action  and  influence  with  the 
public  by  standing  apart  and  refusing  to  co- 
operate, are  taking  upon  themselves  the  re- 
sponsibility of  being  stumbling-blocks  in  the 
way  of  the  strengthening  of  the  hands  of  the 
profession,  their  own  included,  by  the  best 
practical  means  available.  As  to  the  artistic 
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side  of  the  question,  we  repeat  that  if  the 
artistic  element  is  not  as  well  represented  as  it 
ought  to  bo  in  the  Institute  at  present  (as  it 
most  certainly  is  not},  that  is  in  the  main  the 
fault  of  those  who  allow  things  to  be  so  ; who 
refuse  their  own  aid  and  then  complain  of  the 
deficiencies  which  they  might  themselves,  if 
they  were  less  egotistical  and  indifferent, 
do  much  to  remedy.  The  mere  fact  of  the 
excitement  and  interest  roused  by  the  election 
of  Mr.  Street,  shortly  before  his  decease,  as 
President,  and  the  exceptionally  crowded 
meeting  which  his  first  appearance  in  the  chair 
attracted,  shows  that  there  is  no  want  of 
pemons  within  the  ranks  of  the  Institute  to 
appreciate  artistic  ability  and  to  show  honour 
to  the  “art-architects,”  if  they  on  theirpart  will 
sliow  any  disposition  to  labour  for  the  good  of  the 
republic.  If  they  will  not,  they  cannot  expect 
that  the  public  will  show  adequate  respect  to  a 
house  which  is  so  suicidally  divided  against 
itself. 

The  sign  of  movement  which  we  referred  to 
in  the  junior  society,  the  Architectural  Asso- 
ciation, is,  of  course,  of  less  public  importance, 
though  its  occurrence  at  this  juncture  is  sig- 
nificant of  the  general  tendency  among  the 
profession  to  turn  over  a new  leaf  in  some 
way  or  other.  The  Architectural  Association 
was  essentially  a drauglitsmen’s  society,  and 
the  special  reason  which  seems  to  have  moved 
its  president,  Mr.  Cole  A.  Adams,  to  send 
round  a circular  asking  the  advice  of  all 
the  members  as  to  possible  changes  and  new 
regulation-s,  is  significantly  characteristic  of 
this  fact.  The  President  of  the  Associa- 
tion seems  to  have  been  rather  dismayed 
by  the  fact  of  the  great  falling  - off  in 
the  attendance  in  the  classes  of  design  as 
compared  with  a recognisable  increase  in  the 
attendance  in  the  chusses  of  construction.  The 
other  matters  referred  to  in  his  circular  are  very 
minor  ones,  interesting  only  to  those  directly 
concerned.  .But  in  regard  to  this  main  point 
we  should  really  rather  be  disposed  to  con- 
gratulate the  Association  on  having  appa- 
rently discovered  the  fact  that  construction 
is,  after  all,  the  basis  of  architecture,  and  that 
much  which  is  called  “ design  ” means  really 
only  “ draughtsuiiinship.”  It  may  be  presumed 
that  a certain  number  of  members  of  the 
Association  do  not  attend  both  cliisses,  and 
that  some  who  have  given  too  exclusive 
attention  to  drawing  have  felt  the  necessity 
of  learning  more  about  construction.  On  the 
whole,  tills  appears  to  us  to  be  a satisfactory 
indication  that  the  Association  is  in  a healthy 
condition,  and  that,  feeling  that  architects 
have  in  recent  days  much  neglected  the 
practical  side  of  their  profession  in  pursuit 
of  the  enjoyment  of  making  effective  draw- 
ings, some  of  its  members  are  desirous 
to  restore  the  balance.  On  the  whole,  the 
Association  has  as  much  overweighted  the 
drawing  side  of  the  architectural  profession  as 
the  Institute  has  overweighted  the  practical 
and  business  side,  to  the  neglect  of  art.  The 
two  must  go  hand  in  hand,  and  be  equally 
studied  as  the  necessary  complements  of  each 
other,  if  the  architect  of  the  future  is  to  take 
the  same  place  in  public  confidence  and 
respect  as  was  gained  by  some  of  the  eminent 
architects  of  the  past. 


ANOTHER  HISTORY  OF  ANCIENT 
SCULPTURE.* 

The  classical  arclueologists  of  to-day  fall 
naturally  into  four  classes  ; we  might,  indeed, 
say  they  are  of  four  grades.  The  work  of  these 
four  grades  is  essentially  distinct  in  character. 
Now  that  works  on  archagology  are  multiplying 
thick  and  fast,  it  seems  important  to  dis- 
tinguish clearly  the  function  proper  and 
peculiar  to  each.  Without  such  distinction 
we  cannot  rightly  estimate  the  value  of  an 
author’s  writings.  We  are  apt  to  demand 
what  is  impossible,  or  to  be  content  with  what 
is  inadequate. 

First  and  foremost  there  is  the  archfeologist 
who  discovers.  From  him  we  have  a right  to 
demand,  if  he  is  to  occupy  the  first  place,  the 

* A History  ofAndentSculpture.  By  Lucy  M.  MitchoU. 
londou : Kegau  Paul,  Treucb,  & Co,  1893, 
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peculiar,  incommunicable  instinct  of  the 
explorer,  and  the  precise,  scientific  record  of 
the  place  and  circumstances  of  his  discovery. 
We  need  not  necessarily  go  further  and 
demand  that  he  should  theorise  on  what  he 
finds.  It  is  frequently  better  that  he  should 
leave  the  task  to  others  less  intoxicated  with 
the  new  joy, — for  him  the  facts  of  discovery 
are  so  tremendous  that  opinion  concerning 
them  may  well  seem  impertinent.  Next,  and 
scarcely  of  a lower  grade,  is  the  archccologist 
who  creates,  not  fact,  but  opinion  ; who  sees 
for  the  first  time,  not  the  monuments  them- 
selves, but  the  significance  of  these  monuments, 
their  historical  place,  their  contrasts  and 
analogies,  secret  from  other-s,  hidden  some- 
times from  the  eye  of  the  discoverer.  From 
him  the  archteologist  of  the  second  grade,  we 
ask  that  his  opinion  be  based  on  the  sober 
estimate  of  fact ; that  he  give  us,  so  far  as 
conviction  be  communicable,  a reason  for  his 
faith.  Sometimes  he  will  speak  as  a prophet; 
then  we  may  wait  for  the  confirming  evidence 
of  future  discovery. 

Third,  and  separated  by  a vast  gap,  comes 
the  arclueologist  of  the  third  class.  He  absorbs 
the  opinions  of  others,  gives  them  in  succinct 
and  intelligible  form  to  the  outside  world,  selects 
one  opinion  from  the  many  as  his  own  choice, 
and  substantiates  bis  preference.  From  him 
we  demand  that  he  should  state  the  opinions 
of  others  accurately,  and  justify  his  selection. 
Fourth,  there  is  the  archeologist  who  popu- 
larises hi.s  subject.  His  work  is  to  make  the 
skeleton  of  fact  and  opinion  live  and  breathe, 
to  clothe  it  with  flesh,  and  breathe  into  it  life,  so 
that  what  was  before  to  the  unlearned  dry  and 
dead,  shall  live  before  him  as  a beautiful,  vital 
whole,  so  that  the  dead  men  of  the  past  rise 
and  speak  before  him.  What  we  demand  of 
this  fourth  archieologist  is  that  his  constructive 
fancy  shall  vivify  without  falsifying  this  past 
which  he  has  learned  to  know. 

Mrs.  Mitchell  belongs  to  the  third  class,  and 
her  work,  judged  by  its  standards,  is  excellent. 
She  lays  no  claim  to  the  discovery  either  of 
fact  or  opinion,  but  she  has  conscientiously,  and 
for  the  most  part  accurately,  absorbed  and 
reproduced  the  opinions  of  others.  This  may 
seem  slight  praise,  but  when  we  consider  how 
vast  and  inaccessible  the  material,  we  see  that 
mi  generis,  as  a compiler,  her  rank  is  high. 
It  is  not  so  much  that  original  thought  is 
strangled  in  the  birth  by  the  mass  of  alien 
opinion,  as  that  the  quality  of  mind  necessary 
to  the  compiler  and  the  thinker  are  essentially 
distinct  and  rarely  coexist. 

In  the  preface  Mrs.  blitchell  claims  kinship 
with  our  fourth  class  of  archaeologists.  She 
says,  “ I have  attempted  in  the  present  work 
to  treat  the  sculptural  monuments  of  the 
different  nations  of  antiquity,  and  to  build  up 
some  semblance  of  the  stately  fabric  of  old. 
Many,  alas  ! are  the  blocks  still  lacking  to 
complete  the  structure  of  an  exhaustive  history 
of  ancient  sculpture  ; but  if  we  surround  the 
mute  monuments  existing  with  the  faiths  out 
of  which  they  sprang,  and  pour  upon  them  the 
light  of  national  custom  and  thought,  they  will 
become  eloquent  witnesses  to  the  art-life  of 
those  remote  ages.”  This  hope  is  never,  it  seems 
to  us,  fulfilled  ; details  many  and  interesting 
are  given  us  about  the  life  of  the  past,  but  the 
past  never  lives  again.  Mrs.  Mitchell  has  as 
little  instinct  for  reconstructing  form  as  she 
has  sense  of  the  fitness  of  language  ; indeed,  we 
are  constantly  and  jjainfully  made  to  feel  that 
an  author  whose  style  is  so  intemperate  is 
essentially  devoid  of  that  spirit  of  auxppoauvg, 
which  she  herself  tells  us  was  characteristic 
of  Greek  art.  A book  on  Greek  art  should 
surely  of  any  bear  the  stamp  of  a beautiful 
decorum  of  language.  How  are  we  to  trust 
the  instinct  and  judgment  of  an  author  who 
sins  against  taste  by  the  unmeasurable  use  of 
promiscuous  adjectives  and  the  coining  of  new- 
fangled , impossible  words.  What,  in  the  name 
of  the  English  language,  are  “ troves  ” ? Who 
can  bear  to  be  told  that  over  the  face  of  the 
Hermes  of  Praxiteles  hangs  “ a delicious  veil  of 
soulful  interest  ” ? Or  that  art  descends  “ from 
the  heights  of  Olympus  through  roAnshing 
vales”? — or  of  the  supposed  Demeter  (p.  339) 
that  “ so  noble  and  ravishing  is  its  beauty  that 
in  its  contemplation  we  would  hush  the  mur- 
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mur  of  conjecture”?  Two  of  the  supposed  Fates 
on  the  eastern  pediment  are  also  of  “ravishing 
beauty,”  and  the  third  combines  “majesty  of 
form  with  ethereal  grace  re-echoed  intenuin- 
ably  in  the  countless  quietly  fluttering  folds  of 
the  drapery.”  In  this  drapery  Mrs.  Mitchell 
finds  subtle  tenderness  and  exquisite  harmony, 
and  a dream  of  beauty  and  queenly  majesty. 
She  is  furtlier  delighted  by  the  “majestic 
nude  Olympus  counterpoised  by  the  fluttering 
drapery  and  delicious  form  of  the  gently -reclin- 
ing goddess  ” at  the  other  end  of  the  pediment. 
Now  it  is  time  that  a protest  was  made  against 
this  stringing  together  of  adjectives  and 
adverbs.  Exuberant  diction  is  not  criticism  ; 
indeed,  in  this  particular  instance,  Mrs. 
Mitchell’s  own  critical  faculty  has  been  com- 
pletely “ravished”  by  the  fumes  of  her 
intoxicating  language.  She  accepts  Professor 
Bruun’s  theory  that  the  so-caUed  Theseus  is 
the  mountain  god  Olympus,  and  that  the  so- 
called  Fates  are  “ personifications  of  the 
graceful,  fleeting  clouds.”  The  theory  is,  in- 
deed, a poetical  one,  but  it  has  no  shadow  of 
support  from  artistic  tradition.  As  regards 
opinion,  the  snare  that  constantly  besets  Mrs. 
Mitchell  is  that  she  cannot  soberly  view  a 
theory  propounded  either  by  Professor  Brunn 
or  by  his  followers,  Professor  Milchhoefer  and 
Dr.  Furtwaengler.  Of  Professor  Milchhoefer’s- 
Cretan  theory  (Anfaenge  der  Kunst),  .she  says,, 
indeed,  that  it  awaits  further  confirmation,  but 
so  complete  is  the  abstract  she  gives  of  his 
book,  that  some  note  of  warning  should  have 
been  sounded  that  this  ingenious  fabric  is  built 
upon  a basis  of  evidence  as  stray  and  shifting 
as  the  sand. 

We  turn  gladly  from  the  ungracious  task  of 
censure  to  note  what  is  really  admirable  in  the 
book.  The  student  of  Greek  art  has  before 
him  for  the  first  time  a really  complete 
repertoire  of  fact  and  opinion.  Without 
seeking  to  thread  the  trackless  paths  of 
German  pamphlet  and  periodical  literature 
he  can  know  fully  and  precisely  what  the 
French  have  found  at  Delos,  the  Germans  at 
Pergamos  and  Djdlbaschi,  the  Americans  at 
Assos.  If  he  wants  to  go  further  let  him  turn 
to  the  “ Notes  and  References,”  which  to  the 
archreologist  are  the  most  valuable  part  of 
Mrs.  Mitchell’s  book.  There  he  lias  before 
him  collected,  with  a fulness  and  accuracy 
which  are  beyond  all  praise,  the  whole  literature 
of  the  subject.  Even  where,  as  in  one  or  two 
cases,  the  work  cited  appears  to  have  been  left 
unread  or  read  to  little  profit,  the  citation  is 
valuable.  These  Notes  and  References  are 
followed  by  an  index  of  quotations  from 
classical  authors  and  a general  index  of  equal 
value.  Still  further  we  have  a table  of 
museums,  which  should  do  good  service  to  the 
travelling  student ; a glance  down  its  care- 
fully arranged  columns  will  show  the  student 
or  the  intelligent  tourist  what  he  has  to  look 
for  in  Berlin,  Florence,  Munich,  Najales,  Paris, 
Rome.  When  we  consider  the  labour  that 
must  have  gone  to  the  formation  of  these 
tables  we  do  not  wonder  that  the  book  is  the 
outcome  of  ten  years  of  patient  work,  and  we 
are  inclined  to  forgive  all  other  shortcomings, 
even  its  lamentable  style.  The  book  is  pro- 
fusely illustrated.  We  have  294  woodcuts  of  ^ 
very  varied  excellence,  six  phototype  plates  of  . 
great  beauty,  and  an  accompanying  portfolio 
of  twenty  phototype  plates.  Here  at  once  is  a . 
wealth  of  material  for  study  that  the  English 
student  has  never  before  possessed.  Other  i 
books  by  arclueologists  of  other  grades  will  . 
supply  what  is  lacking  in  originality,  in  trained 
archieological  insight,  in  refined  taste.  This  j 
book  of  Mrs.  Mitchell’s  is  unique  as  a j 
repertoire  of  material.  , 


SCIENTIFIC  OPINIONS  ON  WATER- 

SUPPLY.  ’ 

The  Society  of  Arts  has  recently  devoted  :1 
one  ordinary  and  two  extraordinary  meetings  r 
to  the  discussion  of  the  important  subject  of  .i 
the  national  water  supply.  A 

On  the  12th  of  March,  Mr.  Salt,  M.P.,  in  6 
the  chair,  Lieut.-Gen.  Rundall,  E.E.,  C.S.I.,'} 
read  a paper  entitled  “A  Sy.stem  of  National  c 
Water  Regulation  necessary  in  regard  to  l 
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Supply,  Floods,  Drainage,  and  Transit.”  Of  this 
able  and  exhaustive  essay,  in  which  “ the  ex- 
perience of  a lifetime  iu  dealing  with  the  water 
question  in  its  several  phases  ” has  enabled 
tlie  writer  “ to  pronounce  confidently  on  both 
its  administrative  and  engineering  features,” 
our  limits  allow  us  to  do  little  more  tlian 
express  a general  admiration,  and  a con- 
currence with  the  spirit  of  the  whole,  as  well 
as  with  much  of  the  detail.  It  would,  how- 
ever, be  unjust,  both  to  the  author,  and  to  the 
readers  to  whom  we  recommend  the  careful 
study  of  General  Rundall’s  paper,  to  foil  to 
indicate  one  or  two  points  in  which  the  expe- 
rience attained  on  the  vast  rivers,  canals,  and 
reservoirs  of  India  may  prove  misleading  if 
applied  to  the  water  features  of  England 
without  due  modification. 

General  Rundall  advocates  the  construction 
of  storage  basins  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
damage  from  flood.s,  and  of  supplying  water 
both  for  navigation  and  for  domestic  use. 
Where  nature  has  rendered  the  existence  of 
such  basins  practically  possible,  she  has  not 
unfrequently  herself  supplied  them,  as  in  the 
Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  and  North  Wales 
lakes.  In  the  Thames  valley  the  case  is  very 
different.  General  Rundall  estimates  that 
tasins  to  contain  8,760  millions  of  cubic  feet  of 
•water  could  be  constructed  for  3,240, OOOZ. 
But  at  the  depth  which  he  gives  of  20  ft.  such 
reservoirs  would  cover  an  area  of  9,653  acres, 
or  rather  more  than  15  square  miles.  The 
provision  and  purchase  of  such  an  extent  of 
land  on  the  borders  of  the  Thames,  even  inde- 
pendently of  any  expenditure  on  banks,  sluices, 
conduits,  and  other  works,  is  so  manifestly 
impracticable  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  call 
attention  to  the  figure, s.  Nor  is  it  a ques- 
tion of  small  differences.  A rainfall  of 
1 in.  over  the  basin  of  the  Thames  above 
Kingston  gives,  according  to  hlr.  G.  J. 
Symons  (“  Proceedings  Inst.  C.E-,”  vol.  xxii., 
p.  6),  a volume  of  53,375  million  gallons. 
Although  but  a small  portion  of  the  average 
rainfall  of  the  year  runs  oft*  through  the  ordi- 
nary river  discharge,  the  case  is  very  different 
in  heavy  rainfalls,  when  nearly  the  whole 
depth  of  water  collected  requires  immediate 
discharge.  In  1875  the  July  rainfall  over  the 
Thames  valleyranged  from4'15  to  6'46  inches; 
and  in  October  of  that  year  more  than  3 in. 
of  rain  fell  in  one  day  at  Banbury.  To  store 
4 in.  of  rainfall,  according  to  authorities  cited 
by  Mr.  G.  J.  Symons  in  his  valuable  mono- 
^aph  “ On  the  Floods  in  England  and  Wales 
in  1876”(“Proc.  Inst.  C.E.,”  vol.  xlv.,  p.  9), 
would  cost  at  least  20,000,000z.  And  in  the 
event  of  a rainstorm  occurring  when  the  reser- 
voirs were  full,  the  damage  caused  by  the 
ensuing  flood  would  be  unabated.  It  is  thus 
clear  that  in  such  a valley  as  that  of  the 
Thames  the  construction  of  reservoirs  as  sug- 
gested by  General  Rundall  does  not  come  within 
the  practical  work  of  the  engineer ; and  such 
also  was  the  opinion  expressed  by  Sir  E. 
Eawlinson.  The  necessity  of  constituting  a 
central  authority  for  dealing  with  the  water  of 
at  least  each  great  system  of  river  outflow,  to 
which  attention  is  called  in  the  paper,  has 
been  long  since  fully  advocated  in  the  columns 
cf  the  Builder.  It  may  be  said  to  be  now 
fully  admitted,  as  a controlling  principle,  by 
every  competent  authority  on  the  .subject,  with 
the  unfortunate  exception  of  Parliament.  As 
to  the  last  head  of  General  Rundall’s  paper, 
that  of  transit  by  inland  navigation,  the  evi- 
dence, to  which  the  General  himself  contri- 
buted, taken  before  the  Select  Committee  on 
Canals  is  of  conclusive  weight.  Mr.  Salt,  the 
very  able  chairman  of  that  committee  (who 
presided  as  before  mentioned  at  the  meeting), 
justly  remarked  “what  was  really  wanted  was 
A strong  board  of  men  thoroughly  conversant 
with  water  matters,  and  having  powers  to  deal 
either  with  the  whole  country  or  with  very 
large  areas.”  We  have  as  yet  heard  nothing 
as_  to  the  re-appointment  of  Mr.  Salt’s  com° 
mittee  during  the  present  session.  What  has 
already  been  done  has  so  far  narrowed  the 
entire  range  of  the  questions  raised  by  General 
Rundall,  that  they  may  be  said  to  have  passed 
out  of  the  region  of  vague  speculation.  The 
outcome  of  the  study  of  the  subject,  for  a 
series  of  years,  is  to  a great  extent  definite 


and  undenied  ; and  what  the  country  now 
requires  is,  not  so  much  that  further  inquiry 
should  be  made,  as  that  legislative  sanction 
should  be  given  to  those  great  principles  of 
water  regulation  which,  long  since  admitted 
and  acted  on  in  Italy  and  France,  are  fully 
accepted  by  English  engineers  ; and  are  un- 
contested, except  by  that  spirit  of  general 
supineness  which  it  seems  to  require  great 
disasters  to  overcome. 

The  evenings  of  the  13th  and  the  21st  of 
hlarch  were  occupied  by  the  Society  of  Arts 
in  the  discussion  of  a paper  by  Dr.  Percy 
Frankland  on  water  supply.  The  title  of  the 
paper  which  the  members  were  invited  to 
discuss  w'as  “The  Upper  Thames  as  a Source 
of  the  Water  Supply  of  London,”  but  nothing 
was  said  by  the  lecturer  as  to  the  Upper 
Thames.  The  aim  of  the  paper  was  to  show 
that  the  admission  into  a river  of  either  crude 
sewage,  eflluent  water  from  purified  sewage,  or 
surface  drainage  from  manured  fields,  was  a 
source  of  danger  to  human  life  and  health  for 
which  the  chemist  could  suggest  no  remedy  ; 
and  that  river  water  ought  for  that  reason  to 
be  abandoned  as  a source  of  supply  for 
domestic  use,  deep  wells  being  resorted  to 
instead.  The  tables  and  diagrams  exhibited 
in  support  of  this  view  were  of  rather  ancient 
date,  and  nothing  was  brought  forward  by  the 
lecturer  with  which  the  students  of  the  subject 
were  not  already  fully  familiar. 

Sir  Lyon  Playfair,  who  occupied  the  chair, 
expressed  a doubt  as  to  the  quantity  of  water 
obtainable  from  the  chalk, — a point  on  the 
determination  of  which  any  practical  issue 
from  the  statements  of  the  lecturer  must 
altogether  depend.  Mr.  Norman  Bazalgette 
altogether  opposed  the  argument  of  the  lec- 
turer, and  referred  to  the  steps  which  had 
been  taken  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  for  the  protection  of  the  river,  and  to 
the  eminently  healthy  condition  of  the  metro- 
polis, as  shown  by  the  death-rate.  Sir  F. 
Nicholson,  on  behalf  of  the  Conservators  of 
the  Thames,  referred  to  the  measures  taken  by 
that  body  for  the  purification  of  the  river  ; and 
it  was  further  pointed  out  that  a sacrifice  of 
more  than  twelve  millions  sterling  for  the 
object  of  obtaining  an  imaginary  supply  of 
water  was  not  a subject  for  serious  discussion. 

On  the  second  evening  Dr.  Frankland  spoke 
in  support  of  the  lecturer,  without  adducing 
any  new  points  in  support  of  his  well-known 
views.  Dr.  Meymott  Tidy,  in  a very  long  and 
very  energetic  speech, — many  parts  of  wliich 
convulsed  the  meeting  with  laughter, — adduced 
the  results  of  several  thousand  analyses  made 
by  himself  (and  by  Dr.  Odling,  Professor  of 
Chemistry  at  the  University  of  Oxford  ; and 
gave  facts  in  support  of  the  opinion  that 
river  water  purified  itself  by  oxidation,  in  the 
course  of  a comparatively  short  distance  of 
natural  flow.  Mr.  Cresswell  gave  some 
details  of  what  is  being  now  effected  at 
Aylesbury,  for  the  purification  of  sewage  ; and 
complained  of  the  figures  exliibited  by  Dr. 
Percy  Frankland  as  “ antediluvian.”  Dr. 
Jabez  Hogg  entirely  contradicted  the  state- 
ments of  the  preceding  speakers  to  the  effect 
that  the  morbific  poison  said  to  be  com- 
municated to  water  from  sewage  could  not  be 
detected  by  the  microscope ; and  described  the 
various  forms  of  microscopic  life  which  were 
the  product,  and  the  cause,  of  dift'erent 
diseases,  which  he  further  stated  to  be,  as  far 
as  was  known,  indestructible  by  any  applic- 
able process.  The  chief  instance  brought 
forward,  however,  was  one  taken,  not  from 
any  river  supply,  but  from  the  contamination 
of  a well  at  Caterham.  The  discussion  was 
adjourned  until  some  day  after  Easter. 

It  is  evident  that,  in  order  to  derive  any 
practical  utility  from  a debate  of  this  descrip- 
tion, the  question  of  the  natural  limits  of 
supply,  which  was  entirely  left  out  of  sight  by 
almost  every  speaker,  assumes  a controlling 
importance.  Nor  does  it  seem  to  be  a matter 
at  all  conducive  to  sanitary  reform  to  devote 
evening  after  evening  to  the  di.scussion  of  ques- 
tions of  transcendental  chemistry,  in  which 
eminent  chemists  are  in  discord,  both  with  each 
other  and  with  medical  men,  at  a time  when 
the  subject  of  the  best  mode  of  destroying  the 
: poison  of  sewage,  and  of  rescuing  the  Thames 


from  the  terrible  pollution  to  which  it  is  now 
expo.sed  at  Barking,  has  assumed  a shape 
which  ijresses  for  a practical  solution.  That 
the  germs  of  disease  are  readily  to  be  detected 
by  the  microscope  fo,  if  invariably  true,  a 
matter  for  congratulation.  But  men  of  science 
must  cease  to  contradict,  not  only  one  another, 
but  themselves,  before  they  can  expect  that 
the  public  will  listen  to  statements  which  as 
yet  only  go  so  far  as  to  suggest  cause  for  panic, 
rather  than  practical  eflbrts  for  improvement. 


NOTES. 

"We  have  received  notice  of  the  forthcoming 
publication  of  a work  of  considerable  intei-est 
by  Baron  Geyimiller,  to  be  entitled  “Raffaello 
Architetto,”  or,  in  the  more  detailed  record  of 
the  title-page,  “Raft'aclle  Sanzio  studied  as  an 
Architect,  by  the  aid  of  New  Documents.” 
Raftaelle,  of  course,  was  not  essentially  an 
architect ; that  is  to  say,  he  had  not  the  true 
feeling  for  the  constructive  basis  of  the  art, 
without  which  architecture  becomes  only  a 
plaything  ; unless,  indeed,  any  of  Baron  Gey- 
miiller’s  “ new  documents  ” .should  contain 
matter  to  alter  our  convictions  in  this  respect. 
But  he  seems  to  have  had  the  power  of  direct 
and  unaffected  expression  in  architectural 
design,  ns  shown,  for  instance,  in  his  front 
of  the  Pandolfini  Palace,  with  its  elegantly 
treated  windows,  contrasted  with  the  heavily 
rusticated  doorway  ; and,  at  the  least,  every- 
thing about  him  and  his  artistic  developments 
mast  be  of  interest  in  one  sense  or  another. 
Those  who  are  acquainted  with  Geymiiller’s 
splendid  work  ou  Bramante,  reviewed  at 
length  ill  our  pages  some  time  back  (vol.  xl., 
p.  2G3),  and  remember  the  remarkably  inte- 
resting matter  contained  both  in  the  illustra- 
tions and  in  the  text,  will  consider  his  name 
as  editor  of  the  Raffaolle  documents  and 
drawings  in  itself  a guarantee  that  the  pro- 
mised publication  will  be  of  no  ordinary 
value. 


Another  architectural  publication,  which 
should  be  of  some  interest,  from  specimens  of 
the  plates  which  we  have  seen,  i.s^  “ L’Architec- 
ture  cn  Suisse,  aux  Difft^rentes  Epo<|ues,”  con- 
sisting of  various  remains  collected  and  pub- 
lished by  MM.  Andrii  Lambert  and  Alfred 
Rychner,  architects.  It  i.s  to  include  fifty- 
seven  plates,  executed  in  ink-photography,  in 
imitation  of  washed  Indian-ink  drawings,  but 
fur  more  fine  and  delicate  in  texture  and  efiect 
than  any  process  adopted  for  architectural 
publications  in  this  country,  which  seems  to 
be  sadly  behind  the  Continental  lithographers 
in  these  methods.  On  tlie  otlier  hand,  the 
drawings  illustrate,  in  their  style  and  feeling, 
thatpeculiar  mechanical  precision  characteristic 
both  of  French  and  German  architectural 
illustrations,  to  whicli  we  referred  the  other 
day  in  an  article  on  the  subject,  and  which 
gives  to  some  of  their  illustrations  rather  the 
aspect  of  working-drawings  than  of  delineations 
intended  to  show  the  real  effect  of  the  struc- 
ture as  it  would  appear  to  the  eye.  In  their 
own  style,  however,  the  illustrations,  as  far  as 
we  have  seen,  are  admirably  executed,  and  the 
work  will  apparently  represent  some  rather 
unusual  and  out-of-the-way  architectural 
details  and  combinations,  showing  how'  Renais- 
sance architecture  posed  herself  on  the  free 
soil  of  Switzerland,  with  a certain  interesting 
and  quaint  licence  of  style.  The  work  is  to  be 
published  by  IleiT  Georg,  at  Basle. 


The  long  dispute  and  subsequent  litigation, 
between  the  River  Lea  Conservancy  Board  and 
the  Corporation  of  Hertford  has  resulted  in. 
the  delivery  by  Mr.  Justice  "Williams,  on  the 
22nd  inst.,  of  judgment  for  the  defendants  (the 
Corjioration  of  Hertford),  with  costs.  The 
able  and  careful  summing  up  of  the  judge  on. 
the  whole  evidence  went  to  show  that  the  Cor- 
poration, exercising  the  powers  originally  con- 
ferred on  the  New  River  (’ompany,  and  in  1868 
transferred  to  the  Hertford  Corporation,  had 
the  right  to  discharge  the  cffiiicnt  from  their 
sewage  works  into  the  Lea,  on  the  condition 
that  they  adopted  the  best  known  process  of 
purification,  and  carried  out  the  work  in  the 
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most  efficient  iiuinner.  The  Conservancy  Board 
appears  to  have  been  unable  to  establish,  by 
the  evidence  of  their  own  experts,  that  the 
Corporation  could  be  said  to  have  failed  in 
either  of  these  undertakings.  They  fell  back 
upon  the  fact  that  there  was  a bank  of  oflensive 
juud  near  the  outfall  of  the  sewage  carrier, 
known  as  the  “ Manifold  ditch,”  into  a nearly 
stagnant,  or  at  least  very  sluggish,  backwater 
of  the  Lea,  and  ascribed  this  to  the  effluent, 
while  admitting  that  the  effluent  on  leaving 
the  sewage  works  satisfied  the  most  rigorous 
tests  for  every  purpose  short  of  being  used  as 
drinking-water.  As  to  the  otfensiveness  of 
the  said  bank  of  mud,  the  evidence  seems  to 
have  been  exceedingly  contradictory,  and  tluit 
which  would  connect  it  with  the  effluent  merely 
presumptive.  “ The  scientific  witnesses  on  the 
part  of  the  defendants  showed  that  there  was 
absolutely  no  chemical  difterence  between  the 
water  of  the  Lea  before  and  after  the  water  of 
the  Manifold  ditch  joined  it.”  This  goes  to 
confirm  what  we  observed  the  other  day  in 
regard  to  the  scare  about  tlie  Lower  Thames 
Valley  drainage  scheme,  that  if  the  best  means 
of  purification  were  employed,  we  did  not 
believe  those  who  used  the  river  ior  recreation 
would  ever  know  that  the  effluent  water  was  in  it 
if  they  were  not  told.  We  draw  attention  to  pie 
subject  partly  on  account  of  the  misleadin" 
comments  on  the  case  on  the  part  of  some  of 
the  daily  papers,  which  either  took  no  trouble 
to  understand  the  real  hearing  of  the  evidence, 
or  sutfered  under  inherent  incapacity  to  do  so. 


not  disagree  with  us.  But  at  the  present 
moment  the  mere  awaking  the  minds  of  the 
people  to  see  the  beauty  ot  nature  and  art  is 
an  admirable  and  almost  necessary  work,  pre- 
jiaring  the  way,  we  may  hope,  for  a more 
permanent  enlightenment. 


Tub  Kyrle  Society  held  a meeting  in  the 
Rubens  Room  at  Grosvenor  House  last 
Jlonday,  the  Duke  of  Westminster  presiding, 
when  Miss  Octavia  Hill  read  a paper  de- 
.scribing  the  objects  of  the  Society,  which  are, 
probably,  better  understood  and  appreciated 
now  than  formerly.  Partly,  perhaps,  from  a 
too  great  admixture  of  the  class  of  sentimen- 
talists who  have  been  christened  “ a-sthetes,” 
as  collaborators,  the  Society  gained  in  some 
quarters,  not  quite  without  reason,  the  cred.t 
of  being  a kind  of  institution  for  painting 
dados  on  the  walls  of  “ the  dwellings  of  the 
poor,”  and  generally  bringing  them  into  har- 
mony with  “a?sthetic”  tastes  and  habits;  and, 
.as  this  was  to  be  done  free  of  expense  to  the 
recipients,  it  was  somewhat  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish this  from  a species  of  artistic 
pauperisation.  But  Miss  Hill’s  paper  on  the 
present  occasion  showed  that,  in  her  view  at 
least,  the  objects  of  the  Society  are  both 
wider  and  more  practical  than  this.  For 
example,  she  mentioned  that  during  the  past 
year  three  disused  burial-grounds  had  been 
handed  over  to  the  Society  to  be  laid  out, 
previously  to  their  being  taken  over  by  the 
several  vestries  of  the  parishes  in  which  they 
stood,  and  funds  amounting  to  700/.  had  been 
collected,  which  would  enable  the  Society  to 
complete  all  three.  Arrangements  had  been  made 
for  their  taking  in  hand  another  .such  garden  in 
a very  crowded  neighbourhood  in  the  south  of 
London,  at  a cost  of  about  300/.,  of  which  50/.  was 
already  in  hand.  Besides  the  living  colour  of 
fiowers,  they  are  trying  to  introduce  suggestive 
in.scriptions  in  mosaic  on  the  blank  Avails  Avhich 
often  bounded  the  gardens.  The  Society  has 
also  gh’en  musical  performances,  by  means  of 
its  own  choir  and  volunteer  assistance  in  the 
poorer  quarters  of  London,  wliich,  as  we  have 
had  occasion  to  know,  liave  given  much 
pleasure  to  large  audiences  whose  geographical 
and  pecuniary  conditions  alike  put  them  out 
of  the  power  of  hearing  good  music  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances.  This  is  truly  philanthropic 
-work  in  its  spirit  and  its  present  results.  We 
only  use  that  qualifying  expression  in  order  to 
point  out  that,  ou  trae  social  principles,  such 
voluntary  dispensing  of  the  decorations  and 
beautiesV  life  ought  to  be  regarded  only  ns  a 
temporary  expedient  for  awakening  the  minds 
-of  the  less  educated  and  poorer  classes  to  such 
beauties,  in  the  hope  that  in  time  they  Avill 
develop  the  spirit  and  the  means  to  bring  their 
own  exertions  to  bear  in  providing  these 
means  of  rendering  life  brighter  and  more 
enjoyable.  Any  schemes  fur  doing  this  for 
them,  without  exertion  or  expense  ou  their 
part,  ouglit  to  be  regarded  as  in  their  nature 
temporary  ; aud  here,  probabl}’,  Miss  Hill  will 


An  inquiry  Avas  commenced  on  Wednesday 
last,  the  19th  instant,  and  was  continued  on 
the  following  day  before  Sir  Henry  Arthur 
Hunt,  C.B.,  at  the  Surveyors’  Institution, 
Great  George-street,  Avith  reference  ^to_  the 
notice  served  upon  the  oAvners  of  the  National 
Standard  Theatre,  Shoreditch,  by  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works,  under  the  poAvers 
conferred  upon  the  Board  by  the  11th  Section 
of  the  I>Ietropolis  ^Management  and  Building 
Acts  Amendment  Act,  i878  (41  and  42  Viet, 
chap.  32).  Mr.  Frederick  Meadows  "White, 
Q.C.,  instructed  by  Mr.  Thomas  Burton,  ap- 
peared for  the  Board,  and  Mr.  Mansell  Jones 
appeared  for  the  appellants,  ilessrs.  John  and 
Richard  Douglass,  the  lessees  of  the  theatre. 
The  points  in  dispute  related  to  the  construc- 
tion of  the  staircases  from  the  balcony  level  to 
the  upper  circle,  the  provision  of  a new  stair- 
case to  the  gallery,  the  separation  of  the 
theatre  premises  from  premises  in  other  occu- 
pation, and  some  minor  matters  which  Avere  not 
seriously  contested  by  the  appellants.  On 
behalf  of  the  Board  Mr.  John  Hebb,  the 
Assistant  Architect  to  the  Board,  Mr.  John 
Whichcord,  Mr.  Henry  Currey,  and  Mr.  Francis 
Rider  Avere  called  as  Avitnesses,  and  Mr.  C.  J. 
Phipps,  Mr.  Henry  LovegroA^e,  and  Mr. 
Richard  Douglass  gave  evidence  on  behalf  of 
the  lessees.  The  arbitrator  vicAved  the  theatre 
on  Monday  last,  but  has  not  yet  made  his 
award.* 


negligence  could  be  shown  on  the  part  of  the 

Corporation  in  the  construction  of  the  special 
sewer  in  question,  or  in  not  kteping  it  in 
proper  repair  ; that  the  nuisance  arose  from 
an  exceptional  flow'  of  storm  water,  Avhich  the 
capacity  of  the  sewers  Avas  not  sufficient  to 
carry  away  at  once,  and  that  the  blame,  if 
any,  was  chargeable  upon  the  Avhole  sewerage 
system,  not  upon  special  negligence  in  regard 
to  maintaining  the  Avorks.  The  jury  found 
for  the  Corporation,  Avho  did  not,  however, 
claim  costs.  It  seems  probable  from  the  report 
of  the  case  that  the  basement  in  the  plaintiffs 
premises  may  have  been  exceptionally  Ioav  ; it 
lad  for  some  years  been  subject  to  flooding. 
With  every  sympathy  for  the  plaintiff’s  posi- 
tion, we  hardly  see  that  the  finding  could  have 
been  otherwise  under  the  circumstances.  It 
is  pretty  generally  agreed  among  the^  best 
authorities  on  seAverage  systems  that  it  is  not 
advisable,  on  practical  or  on  economical 
grounds,  to  construct  a Avhole  system  oi 
sewerage  of  such  capacity  as  to  carry  off  ex- 
ceptional floAA's  of  storm  Avater. 


In  1880  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  Lon- 
don invited  designs  for  statuary  to  be  placed 
on  the  four  pedestals  of  Blackfriars  Bridge, 
and  offered  six  premiums, — viz.,  two  of  250/., 
two  of  150/.,  and  tAvo  of  100/.,  the  models  for 
Avhich  the  premiums  Avere  to  be  paid  becoming 
the  property  of  the  Corporation.  In  response  to 
this  invitation  some  fifty  designs  Avere  sent  in, 
but  they  Avere  not  exhibited  to  the  public. 
The  premiums  promised  Avere  duly  paid,  but 
nothing  further  resulted  from  the  competition. 
It  is  now  stated  that  the  Corporation  have 
resolved  to  adorn  the  four  pedestals  with  four 
equestrian  statues,  and  liave  abandoned  their 
original  intention  of  completing  the  bridge  by 
the  erection  of  allegorical  groups  of  sculpture, 
on  account  of  the  expense.  Professor  Fab- 
brucci  gained  one  of  the  premiums  of  250/.,  for 
a design  representing  the  Triumph  of  the  City 
of  London,  Avhich  A\’as  much  admired  at  the 
time  ; but  Ave  understand  that  Mr.  Fabbrucci 
has  not  been  given  a commission  for  one  of 
the  equestrian  figures,  as  he  might  reason- 
ably have  expected  w’ould  be  the  case.  The 
whole  matter  appears  to  be  utterly  miS' 
managed,  or  else  “managed”  in  another  sense, 
Oil  the  utter  unsuitability  of  the  existing 
pedestals  for  any  statue  Avhich  could  he  put 
upon  them  avg  have  before  commented. + 


A CORRESPONDENT  of  the  Pali  Mall  Gazette, 
under  the  signature  “ W.  P.,”  writes  to  suggest 
that  what  he  rightly  calls  “Stevens’s  magni- 
ficent monuinent”  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
should  be  placed  in  front  of  the  cathedral,  after 
the  removal  of  the  Queen  Anne  statue,  and 
completed  by  its  intended  equestrian  figure  ; 
so  that,  en  phin  a/r,  and  Avith  plenty  of  space 
around  it,  the  w'ork  Avould  really  be  seen,  in- 
stead of  being  poked  aAvay  into  a corner  in  the 
Avorst  possible  light,  as  it  is  at  present.  There 
is  no  doubt  the  position  Avould  be  a splendid 
one,  but  it  is  a question  whether  the  bronze 
sculpture  is  not  too  artisticiilly  valuable,  and 
some  of  the  ornamental  detail  {dot  the  best 
part  of  the  w’ork,  by  the  Avay)  too  delicate,  to  be 
exposed  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  London 
atmosphere.  The  Avork  Avas  intended  unques- 
tionably to  be  under  cover,  and  executed 
W'ith  that  idea  ; and  if  Ave  look  at  the  efiect  of 
the  exterior  atmosphere  of  London  upon  other 
bronze  statues  Avhich  we  might  be  very  happy 
to  lose,  it  is  doubtful  Avhetber  w’e  should  be 
doing  Avisely  to  expose  to  its  influence  one  of 
the  very  feAV  great  monumental  works  Avhich 
modern  art  can  boast.  Considering  the  density 
of  the  average  English  mind  on  these  subjects, 
however,  it  is  gratifying  to  meet  with  even  one 
correspondent  in  a daily  paper  who  knoAA^s 
that  Stevens’s  Avork  is  a great  one,  and  is 
aware  that  it  is  “altogether'  wasted”  at 
present.  


A CASE  of  some  importance  was  decided  in 
the  Leicester  County  Court  at  the  close  of  lust 
week,  bearing  especially  upon  the  question  of 
provision  for  the  carrying  off  of  storm  AA'ater  in 
a seAverage  system.  Mr.  Cooper,  a tradesman 
in  Leicester,  had  suffered  Avliat  appears  to  have 
been  a very  serious  and  indeed  intoleriible 
nuisance,  accompanied  by  considerable  injury 
to  his  trade,  by  the  rising  of  sewage,  as  he 
described  it,  in  his  basement  on  several 
occasions  of  heavy  rain  during  last  year  ; “the 
seAvage  rose  in  a Avater-closet  in  the  basement 
and  spread  all  over  the  basement,  rising  to  a 
height  of  nine  inches;”  and  in  subsequent  rains 
this  very  unpleasant  visitation  avhs  repeated  in 
a more  aggravated  form.  Of  course  it  is 
incorrect  to  say  that  “the sewage”  rose  ; Avhat 
I’ose  into  the  house  Avas  storm  water  carrying 
sewage  matter  Avith  it.  Mr.  Cooper  sued  the 
Corporation  for  damages  to  trade  and  premises 
to  the  extent  of  £2o.  The  defence  Avas  that  no 


Concerning  this  same  national  density  upon 
subjects  of  this  class,  Ave  had  a fresh,  reminder 
the  very  next  day,  in  the  discussion  in  the 
House  of  Lords  on  Lord  Strathden  and  Camp- 
bell’s motion  that  the  other  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton statue,  the  Mte  noire  of  recent  art  discus- 
sions, should  not  be  moved  out  of  London,  and 
that  a humble  address  to  that  effect  should  he 
presented  to  her  Majesty.  Against  the  feeling 
that  the  statue  ought,  as  a matter  of  associat 
tiun,  to  remain  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Apsley 
House,  we  have  nothing  to  say;  it  is  a natural 
one  enough,  and  aa'C  Avere  disposed  to  recom- 
mend it  until  the  Aldershott  suggestion  seemed 
to  promise  a site  at  once  .suitable  in  association 
and  in  regard  to  scale.  But  in  the  process  of 
this  same  debate  did  tAA'o  noble  earls,  those  of 
GalloAvay  and  HardAvicke  to  Avit,  declare  that 
they  could  not  understand,  noAv  the  arch  Avas  re- 
built, Avhy  the  statue  Avas  not  put  up  there  again 
or  Avhy  its  position  there  should  be  objected 
to.  We,  for  our  own  parts,  have  explained 
Avhy  three  times  since  the  recent  rebuilding  ol 
the  arch  first  brought  the  subject  into  fresh 
discussion ; we  know  not  hoAv  many  timei 
previously  ; but  there, — Ave  give  it  up. 


a full. 


AVo  print  elaewbere  the  structural  alterations  requiroil, 
" aa  of  Eomo  iiiteroat  to  those  who  ma)-  have  to  build 
become  owners  of  theatres  in  the  fu’ure. 

> Builder,  p 6,  ante. 


At  tlie  annual  dinner  of  the  Institution  o; 
Civil  Engineers,  on  Wednesday  evening,  tlu 
speeclies  turned  very  much  on  the  subject  o) 
education,  of  coarse  on  its  scientific  side,  anc 
the  ach-antages  of  a more  thorough  grounding 
in  the  principles  of  mechanics,  as  part  of  ai 
ordinary  liberal  education.  Such  difleren' 
speakers  as  Earl  Granville  and  Sir  Lyon  Play 
fair  sounded  the  same  string  on  tlns_^  subject 
though  touching  it,  Ave  need  not  say,  with  a ver 
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different  hand  Engineers  are,  on  the  n-hole,  I prior  grant  by  King  Charles  II.  The  hearing 
u little  too  much  mclined,  we  think,  to  regard  I of  the  appeal  lasted  over  fire  days.  In  the 
lite  from  an  engineering  point  of  view,  and  ^ . 

hardly  require  encouraging  on  that  liead  ; but 
it  is  unquestionable  that  a larger  infusion  of 
mechanical  science  into  general  education  is 
much  needed  ; and  if  that  species  of  educa- 
tional reform  were  accomplished,  one  result  of 
it  would  probably  be  that  we  should  have  less 
of  that  foolish  sentimental  outcry  constantly 
made  against  new  railways  and  railway 
directors,  engineers,  and  contractors,  by  people 
whose  education,  and  consequently  their  sym- 
pathies, are  so  one-sided  that  they  cannot  in 
the  least  understand  the  great  interest  of  engi- 
neering work,  the  energy,  the  talent,  and  the 
high  moral  qualities  even  which  it  calls  into 
action  both  on  the  part  of  principals  and 
subordinates,  and  appear  almost  to  prefer  to  be 
stupidly  blind  on  the  subject. 

That  Mr.  Albert  Moore  has  been  elected  a 
^mber  of  the_  Royal  Society  of  Painters  in 
\\  ater  Colours  is,  or  should  be,  rather  a sub- 
ject of  congi-atulation  to  the  Roval  Society 
than  to  Mr.  Moore.  With  all  the  interest  and 
beauty  of  their  exhibitions  in  regard  to  land- 
scape painting,  the  Society  are  very  short  of 
high-class  figure-painters.  They  have  no  one 
to  pit  against  Mr.  Linton,  the  Coryphmus  of 
the  rival  Society,  although  they  are  much 
stronger  all  round.  We  are  not  forgettin^^ 

Mrs.  A.Uingham,  but  her  exquisite  works  are 
rather  idyllic  combinations  of  figure  and  land- 
figure-pictures  in  the  stricter  sense. 

Mr.  Tadema  contributes  little  now,  and  does 
not  put  forth  his  strength  in  the  Society’s 
exhibitions;  and  Mr.  Walter  Duncan  has  been 
xmequal  and  rather  disappointing.  Mr.  Burne 
Jones  they  drove  away,  in  foolish  deference  to  a 
fit  of  prudery  on  the  part  of  some  » Philistines.” 

So  there  is  a pretty  clear  field  before  Mr.  Moore 
developments  in  the  gallery  in 
Pall  Mall  East. 
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SPITALFIELD3  MARKET. 

_ Within  the  past  few  weeks  Columbia  Market, 
in  Hackney-road,  has  received  what  gives  every 
promise  of  proving  a valuable  stimulus  to 
Its  waning  fortunes.  The  fruit  and  vegetable 
salesmen  have  removed  hither  from  their  stalls 
underneath  the  Great  Eastern  Railway  goods 
Station  at  Bishopsgate  Without.  Their  migra- 
tion followed  upon  a recent  decision  of  the 
Court  of  Appeal,— Goldsmid  v.  Great  Eastern 
Railway  Company,  when  Lords  Justices  Cotton, 
Lindley,  and  Fry  gave  unanimous  judgments^ 
Briefly  stated,  the  facta  are  as  follow.  Sir  Julian 
Goldsmid,  leasee,  with  others,  owners  of  Spital- 
fields  market  and  market  estates,  claimed  fran- 
chise to  sell  vegetables  and  fruit  under  certain 
Charters  of  Kings  Charles  II.  and  James  II.  In 
1881  the  railway  company  adapted  the  arches 
beneath  their  new  goods  station  at  Bishopsgate 
into  a mart  or  depot  and  let  them  to  dealers  ' 
fish  vegetables,  and  fruit.  The  plaintiffs  cou- 
tended  that  these  proceedings  interfered  with 
their  own  market  and  market  rights.  They 
obtained  an  injunction  in  Tice-Chanoellor 
Bacon  s Court  accordingly.  On  the  appeal  an 
interesting  point  came  forward  which  had  not 
arisen  in  the  court  below.  The  defendants  oh. 
taming  leave  to  adduce  fresh  evidence,  cited  s 
stotntory  charter  of  1st  Edward  III.  In  that 
‘he  consent  of  Parliament,  con- 
cedes to  the  London  citizens,  among  other  rights 
and  privileges,  that  no  market  within  seven  miles 
round  about  the  City  of  London  should  bo 

““e-  la 

. ..^ales  II.  granted  by  charter  to  the 
plamtiffe  predecessors  in  title  the  right  to  hold 
a market  m or  about  Spitahsqnare,  on  Tliiirs- 
laysand  Saturdays.  In  1GS8  James  II.  granted 
^0  the  then  owner  of  that  market  and  market 
.xanehise  the  right  to  hold  the  market  on  llon- 
lays,  Wednesdays,  and  Saturdays  in  lieuof  Thiirs- 
lays  and  Saturdays.  The  defendants  uruod 
jhat  both  the  charter  of  King  Charles  II.  and  that 
• James  II.  are  void,  as  being  in  derooa- 
“n  of  King  Edward  Ill.'sgraiit,  for  which  latter 
hey  claimed  the  force  of  on  Act  of  Parliament, 
urther  that  if  they  are  not  void  on  that 
S°w-ii.  destroyed  by  statute 

■nd  Wilham  and  Mary  (Bill  of  Eights),  which 
voided  grants  made  by  the  Crown,  in  violation 
t CIVIC  privileges,  since  .1  certain  judgment  of 
OBJ,— one  year  later,  he  it  observed,  than  the 


result  the  Court  held  that  there  being  evidence 
of  user  since  1723  at  latest,  and  no  evidence  of 
dissent  by  the  Corporation,  they  must  be  held 
to  have  consented  to  the  grant  of  Charles  IL, 
and  to  have  waived  their  rights  under 
Edward  III.’s  charter, — which  they  were  at 
liberty  to  do  though  it  had  the  force  of  an 
Act  of  Parliament ; but  that  James  II.’s 
charter,  being  directly  within  thn  Act  of 
William  and  Mary,  was  avoided;  though  the 
plaintiffs  were  not  thereby  prevented  from 
relying  upon  their  earlier  rights.  The  Court 
also  held  that  the  plaintiffs’  rights  to  hold  their 
market  in  the  streets  about  Spital-square  were 
not  affected  by  various  Acts  of  King  Georgelll.'s 
reign,*  inasmuch  as  those  acts  were  merely 
for  the  prevention  of  certain  nuisances  and  did 
not  diminish  existing  rights.  And  further  that 
though  what  the  defendants  did  was  not  suffi- 
cient to  constitute  a market  franchise,  and  no 
tolls  were  taken,  yet  the  defendants  had  set  up 
a rival  place  of  sale,  and  provided  a concourse 
of  buyers  and  sellers  sufficient  to  constitute  a 
disturbance  of  the  plaintiffs’  market  and  to 
justify  the  action.  So  the  appeal  was  dis- 
missed, the  effect  being  that  the  jilaintiffd 
were  declared  to  be  entitled  to  hold  markets  on 
Thursday  and  Saturday  for  the  goods  namedf ; 
and  the  defendants  restrained  from  so  using 
their  station  as  to  interfere  therewith.  Mr 
William  Burdett-Coiitts,  in  welcoming  the  Shore 
ditch  salesmen,  said  that,  together  with  its 
developed  traffic  in  fish,  no  efforts  would  be 
wanting  on  his  or  the  Baroness’s  part  to  make 
Columbia  Market  the  permanent  home  of  the 
potato  and  other  vegetable  trade  in  East 
London. 

Thus  far  concerning  the  lessees  or  owners  of 
Spitalfields  Market.  Another  proprietorship  is 
called  in  question, — we  mean  that  of  the 
public, — by  certain  pending  proposals  appa. 
reiitly  based  upon  the  judgment  of  the 
Appeal  Court,  to  appropriate  the  site  aud 
change  the  character  of  the  street  market  here 
held.  The  site  stands  a short  distance  west- 
wards of  Christ  Church,  Spitalfields,  being 
bounded  by  Lamb-street  (north) ; Bruahfield° 
street  (late  Union-street),  here  formerly  Pater- 
noster-row (south)  ; Red  Lion-street  (east) ; 
and  Criapin-street  (west).  King  Charles  II.’s 
letter  of  April  24,  1682,  to  the  Sheriff  of 
Middlesex,  inquires  whether  prejudice  wonld 
arise  from  the  granting  to  John  Balch,  his  heirs 
and  assigns,  of  a market  on  Thursday  and 
Satnrday  “ in  or  next  to  a certain  place  called 
the  Spittle-square  in  the  parish  of  Stepney, 
otherwise  Stebunheath.”  The  reply  sets  forth 
that  it  will  not  bo  to  the  damage  of  the  said 
Lord  the  King,  &c.,  if  the  markets  be  held  “in 
the  place  called  the  Spital-square.”  Now  the 
Spital-sqnare  named  in  the  letters  patent  fol- 
lowing on  this  correspondence  (29  July,  1G82) 
is  not  the  locality  which  is  so  named  at  this 
day;  that  is  to  saj',  the  square,  formerly  known 
as  Spital-yard,  in  Norton  Folgate.  Itis  portion 
of  the  ground,  in  the  position  we  indicate, 
which  was  afterwards  covered  with  houses  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  French  refugees  who 
settled  here  on  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes,  1685.  These  buildings,  nevertheless, 
•were  once  known  as  Spital-square,  and  would 
seem  to  have  retained  that  designation  until  it 
was  transferred,  rtrea  1720,  to  the  neighbouring 
Spital-yard. I On  22nd  September,  1688,  further 
letters  patent  issued  to  oue  George  Bonn. 
These,  after  settingforth  the  original  grant  and 
reciting  that  Bonn  was  then  seised  of  the 
market,  market  rights,  and  premises,  substi- 
tuted a market,  to  be  held  on  Mondays  and 
Wednesdays,  for  the  previous  Thursday  market, 
ratifying  the  existing  Saturday  market.  A 
patent  of  this  later  date,  which  touched  the 
rights  of  the  Corporation,  would  come  within 
th'^.  purview  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  (1690)  to 
which  we  advert  above.  So  the  continuance  of 
the  market  to  the  present  day  goes  to  prove 
that  the  civic  authorities  did  not,  or  could  not, 
regard  it  as  an  encroachment  upon  their  own 
dues  and  prerogative.  At  the  same  time  wo 
gather  that  the  mart  itself  has  never  been 
other  than,  a public  street  market  of  the  kind 


12  Geo.  III.  c.  3S,  28  Geo,  III.  c.  60,  and  67  Geo.  111. 
e.  29,  for  reaiilafins  and  paviii;;  the  sliveis  ruund  Spiial- 
equare,  and  whinh  forbade  llie  placing  of  Ciirts,  &c  , 
therein,  except  for  the  purposes  of  uiiloadin"  and  loading. 

t Hatton  spenks  (1708)  of  Spifaltields  Market  as  one 
“ fine  for  flesh,  fowl,  and  roofs.” 

I In  maps  of  \7<  li  aud  1721  the  now-  market  site  is 
named  ‘‘Spilal  Market"  aud  “ Spittlellelds  Market,” 
respeclively. 


with  which  all  wayfarers  in  the  East  End  are 
familiar.  No  mention  occurs  of  a market,  or  of 
any  private  market  rights,  in  certain  local  Acts 
passed  since  Christ  Church  became  a parish, 
distinct  from  Stepney.  On  the  other  hand, 
record  exists  that  the  booth  and  stalls  were 
occasionally  removed  during  the  past  150  years 
or  so  5 and  that  on  more  than  one  occasion 
force  was  employed  where  buyers  and  dealers 
alike  failed  to  keep  the  peace.  The  market- 
place has  been  recently  covered  with  a glass 
roof,  and  the  surrounding  tenements  are  in 
course  of  re-erection. 

Since  famous  for  the  not  infrequently 
polemical  “ Spital  Sermons,”  which  were 
preached  from  the  pulpit  cross  often  mentioned 
by  Foxe,  the  priory  and  hospital  of  “ our  ble.ssed 
lady  St.  Mary”  was  originally  founded  (1197) 
in  a locality  then  styled  l.olesworth,  by  Walter 
Brune,  sheriff,  and  Rosia  his  wife,  for  canons 
regulars  of  St.  Augustine.  Lolesworth  had 
been  a Roman  burial-ground,  and  was,  perhaps, 
used  by  the  Saxons  for  a similar  purpose.  Stow 
gives  an  account  of  the  coins,  urns,  bottles, 
unguent  phials,  <ic.,  which  came  to  light  on  the 
breaking  up,  circa  1576,  of  Spittle  Fields,  for 
clay  wherewith  to  make  bricks.*  Passing  to 
the  Crown  at  the  Dissolution,  when  this  Domus 
Dei  et  Beat®  Marirn  contained  as  many  as  180 
aged  and  infirm  almspeople,  the  hospital  sub- 
sequently gave  place  to  large  town  Looses, 
once  greatly  in  favour  ■with  ambassadors 
from  foreign  parts.  At  the  north-eastern 
corner  of  Spital-square  stood  the  pulpit 
cross,  before  which,  in  1594,  a gallery  was 
erected  for  the  governors  and  boys  of  Christ’s 
Rospital.t  It  was  destroyed  during  the 
troublous  days  that  preceded  the  Common- 
wealth ; whilst  the  sermons,  though  resumed  at 
the  Restoration,  were  transferred  to  St.  Bride’s, 
Fleet-street,  and  thence,  having  been  reduced 
to  two  in  number,  to  Christ  Church,  Newgate- 
street,  at  the  end  of  last  century.  Held  in 
great  repute,  the  Spital  sermons  were  always 
attended,  like  those  at  Paul’s  Cross,  by  the 
lord  mayor  and  aldermen,  who  sat  at  the 
windows  of  a fair-boilt  house,  according  to 
Newcourt,  near  the  pulpit.  Trollope,  in  his 
" History  of  Christ’s  Hospital,”  derives  the 
civic  festivities  at  Eastertide  from  the  private 
dinners  given  by  the  lord  mayor  and  sheriffs  at 
the  close  of  each  day’s  solemnities  to  such  of 
the  aldermen  as  had  taken  pare  therein.  Nor 
were  higher  personages  absent.  In  April,  1559, 
Queen  Elizabeth  returned  in  high,  state  from 
the  Spital,  attended  by  a thousand  mailed  men- 
at-arms  and  ten  pieces,  through  London  to  the 
Court,  with  martial  music,  two  morris-dancers, 
and  two  white  bears  iu  a cart.  Bagford,  in 
Loland’s  ” Collectanea,”  describes  the  priory  as 
then  standing,  being  strongly  built  of  timber, 
with  a turret  at  each  augle;  north  of  the  no'w 
square  which  covers  the  hospital  yard  the 
foundations  were  laid  bare  early  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  Little  else  connects  the 
square  with  the  past,  though  we  may  add 
that  in  one  house  lived  Bolingbroke,  the 
St.  John”  of  Pope.  Culpepper,  the  her- 
balist, occupied  a bouse  then  in  the 
Fields,  and  subsequently  a tavern  at  Red  Lion- 
court  corner.  Lilly,  the  astrologer,  announces- 
his  particular  wares  for  sale  in  the  “ Faire  at 
Spittlefields,”  whereof  an  account  is  contained 
in  a rare  pamphlet  at  the  British  Museum  ; and 
Paternoster-row,  a turning  southwards  out  of 
Brushfield-street,  is,  sume  would  say,  the 
locality  of  Tarleton’s  ordiiuiry,  rather  than  the 
row  by  St.  Paul's.  The  old  Mathematical 
Society,  removing  in  1735  from  the  Ben 
Jonson’s  Head,  Pelham-street,  had  large  apart- 
ments until  1845, — when  they  made  over  their 
books,  records,  and  memori.ils  to  the  Royal 
Astronomical  Society, — in  Crispiii-street  (see 
Weld’s  “ History  of  the  Royal  Society  ”).  Itis 
curions  to  observe  how  slowly  the  growth  of 
London  extended  in  this  direction  for  a long 
period.  The  Spital,  or  rather  the  houses  which 
arose  on  its  ruins,  stands  remote  in  a map  of 
1572  ; in  Aggas’s  map,  planned  six  years  later, 
the  Spittle  Fields  appear  as  a large  space,  open 
to  the  country,  occupied  by  archers  and  by  the 
cattle,  of  which  Hughson  writes  as  feeding  here 
in  1670.  And  so,  ■with  but  slight  change  in 
various  maps,  one  or  two  of  them  being  French 
maps,  r.anging  from  1610  (Norden’s)  to  1725 
(Bowles’s)  and  1726  (Hollar's  by  Oliver),  whilst 
in  Faithorne’s  map  Clerkeuwell,  Shoreditch, 


* Some  Btoue  cofllns,  also  disinterred  here,  were  de- 
posited iu  the  vaults  beneath  Christ  Church. 

t For  their  first  visit  hero  the  scholars  iidopted  their 
blue  coats  and  j-ellow  stockings. 
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aii:l  Whitechapel  form  the  north-eastern  limits 
of  the  town.  But  though  the  Artillery  Company’s 
former  artillery-ground  (whence  the  street  and 
lan5  of  that  name,  with  Gun  and  Fort  streets), 
Bethnal-green,  and  SpitalGelds  remained  as 
grass-land  within  the  last  150  years,  the  influx 
of  the  Walloon  and  French  “strangers,”  as  our 
own  artificers  would  call  foreign  workmen, 
created  a new  settlement  about  Spital-square. 
These  increased  so  rapidly  that  St.  Dunstan’s, 
Ste])ney,  could  no  longer  meet  their  needs.  In 
1G93  Sir  George  Wheler,  prebendary  of  Dui-ham, 
built  the  chapel, — consecrated,  1812,  as  St. 
Mary’s, — in  Spital-square,  close  to  the  site  of 
the  Cross,  whilst  in  1728-9  was  erected,  at  an 
initial  cost,  it  is  said,  of  60,0001.,  Christ  Church, 
of  stone,  from  a design  by  Hawksmoor.* 

The  annals  of  the  Spitalfields  weavers  form 
an  interesting  chapter  in  the  domestic  history 
of  London.  Their  antecedents  may  yet  bo  re- 
cognised in  the  Anglicised  aarnames  of  a few 
master-hands;  for i astance, King (Le Roy), Young 
(LeJeune), White  (Le  Blanc),Cooper  (Tonnelier), 
and  the  like  ; whilst  many  existing  families,  in- 
cluding theChabots,theDe8ormeaux,theOavrya, 
Bouveries,Laboucherep,and  tbeTurquands  trace 
their  descent  from  their  first  refugees  of  1685. 
But  the  actual  craftsmen  arc,  for  the  most  part, 
purely  English  in  blood.  Their  houses  arc  plainly 
distinguishable  by  the  large  windows  on  the 
upper  floors.  They  are  famoirs  for  their  capture 
and  training  of  British  songsters, — larks,  linnets, 
and  finches.  Their  custom  of  singing  whilst 
•working  at  their  looms,  like  to  the  Protestant 
•woollen  weavers  from  Flanders,  is  cited  by  Sir 
John  Falataff, — “ 1 would  I were  a weaver;  I 
could  sing  psalms  or  anything” — (“  King  Henry 
IV.,”  first  part,  act  ii.,  sc.  4)  ; and  Ben  Jonson’s 
C u tbeard  says  in  reference  to  the  Parson’s  rheum , 
“He  got  this  cold  with  sitting  up  late,  and  sing- 
ing catches  with  cloth- workers”  (“The  Silent 
Woman,”  act  iii.,  sc.  2).  The  emigrants  and 
their  descendants  have  not  wanted  for  eleemosy- 
nary advantages.  Tbo  French  Hospital  and  Dis- 
pensary, which  was  opened  in  1867  at  Leicester- 
placo,  Loicester-square,  had  been  preceded  by 
the  Asylum  in  St.  Luke’Sit  where  four  acres 
were  bought  from  the  Ironmongers’  Company, 
1716,  with  De  Gastigny’s  endowment.  De  Gas- 
tigny  was  Master  of  the  Buckhonnds  to  William 
III.  when  Prince  of  Orange,  at  “ The  House  in 
the  Wood”  in  Holland.  The  Toulon  merchants 
largely  contributed  to  the  support  of  the  “ Old 
French  Protestant  Hospital.”  By  1760  the 
Governors  could  provide  .additional  room  for 
nearly  240  in-patients.  This  institution  was 
lately  transferred  to  new  premises  in  Victoria 
Park,  Bethnal  Green,  planned  by  Mr.  R.  L. 
Roumteu,  architect,  himself  a descendant  of 
the  Hnguenot  Roumieus  of  Languedoc.  At  the 
first  performance  of  the  Covent  Garden  panto- 
mime for  poor  children  two  years  ago  there 
attended  a school  of  girls,  each  of  whom  could 
claim  an  ancestor  among  the  early  Protestant 
refugees  to  England. 

IVe  should  add  that  since  this  article  was 
written,  the  Attorney-General,  at  the  relation 
of  the  Whitechapel  Board  of  Works,  brought 
an  action  against  the  now  lessee  for  confining 
the  mart  within  certain  limits.  At  the  end  of 
a four  days’  bearing,  Mr.  Justice  Stephen  gave 
judgment  for  the  relators,  and  granted  an 
injunction  to  restrain  the  defendant  from  put- 
ting vehicles,  Ac.,  in  the  four  streets  around 
the  market-square  on  any  day,  and  from  so 
using  the  four  inner  approaches  (North,  South, 
East,  and  West  streets)  on  other  than  market 
days.  His  lordship  meanwhile  suspended 
execution  of  the  injunction,  pending  appeal  by 
the  defendant. 


“ Bartolozzi  ” Decoration.  — Under  this 
title  Messrs.  Morant  & Co.,  of  Bond-street,  are 
utilising  some  plates  of  original  ornamental 
designs  by  Bartolozzi,  which  they  have  acquired, 
by  reproducing  them  as  panel  and  pilaster  orna- 
ments, imitating,  at  the  same  time,  the  effect  of 
Bartolozzi’s  stippled  grounds.  The  designs  do 
not  differ  materially  from  those  of  the  Adams 
and  their  school ; they  make  pretty  drawing- 
room and  boudoir  decoration,  and  derive  some 
additional  interest  from  their  connexion  with 
the  famous  engraver’s  name. 

* In  this  churnh,  for  which  considerable  sums  hare  been 
spent  since  its  consecration,  is  an  early  worl:  of  Flasman, 
a whole-letigth  figure  of  Sir  Robert  Ladbrooke  in  his  robes 
as  Lord  Mayor. 

+ This  French  Hospital  stood  in  Pesthouse-row,  St. 
Luke’s,  opposite  to  Peerless  Pool,  and  north-west  of  the 
St.  Luke's  Hospital  after  its  removal  to  the  northern  side 
of  Old. street,  near  the  Dog  House  Bar.  Tbe  City  Pest- 
house,  opened  here  for  sufferers  from  the  plague,  con- 
tinued  until  1737. 


EXHIBITION  OF  ECCLESIASTICAL 
EMBROIDERY. 

SCHOOL  OF  ART  NEEDLEWORK,  SOUTO  KENSINGTON. 

The  present  loan  collection  is  in  some  "ways 
a new  departure  from  the  exhibitions  that  have 
preceded  it,  this  being  entirely  confined  to  em- 
broidery for  ecclesiastical  purposes. 

Various  types  of  needlework  are  well  dis- 
played, and  alibough  it  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  possible  to  arrange  the  several  pieces  in 
classes, — an  arrangement  which  would  very 
much  assist  the  student, — yet  a little  industry 
will  enable  the  development  of  any  type  to  be 
readily  traced.  OF  tbe  fine  Italian  work  pro- 
duced at  the  very  end  of  the  fifteenth  and  early 
part  of  the  sixteenth  centuries  but  few  pieces 
are  shown.  This  is  to  be  regretted  ; for  at  that 
period  appUqu6  work,  combined  with  em- 
broidery, of  singularly  noble  design  and  tbe 
finest  execution,  was  general, — soon,  alas  ! to 
give  place  to  a heavy  and  loaded  treatment, 
quite  out  of  character  with  needlework.  An 
immense  quantity  of  this  work  has  of  lato 
years  been  brought  from  Italy  and  Spain  into 
Paris  and  London.  It  consists  almost  entirely 
of  ecclesiastical  vestments,  and  we  testify  our 
respect  and  admiration  by  cutting  out  the 
“ pretty  pieces  ” and  turning  them  into  chair- 
backs,  &c.  No.  160,  lent  by  the  Duke  of  West- 
minster, is  a notable  example  of  fine  embroidery 
of  this  period.  It  is  a chasuble,  of  pale  red 
velvet  ground,  embroidered  in  gold  and  silver. 
Some  of  the  leaves  show  a few  strokes  of  paint 
instead  of  needlework  on  them.  This  is  now 
mounted  as  a screen,  and  loses  much  of  its 
charm  through  being  strained  so  tightly. 

The  South  Kensington  Museum  lends  several 
fine  pieces  of  the  same  school. 

The  gradual  decay  of  the  art  may  be  noted  in 
several  specimens  exhibited,  until  we  find  our- 
selves before  such  absurdities  as  the  set  of 
panels,  No.  180,  representing  events  in  the  lives 
of  various  saints,  who,  with  exquisite  com- 
plexions' painted  on  silk,  are  attitudinising  in 
every  direction;  or  the  still  more  debased  piece. 
No.  110,  which  is  described  as  an  altar-piece. 
It  may  perhaps  have  been  a frontal,  and  is 
divided  by  twisted  pillars,  raised  in  half  relief, 
and  covered  with  coral  and  garnets,  into  five 
panels.  It  would  not  make,  if  translated  into 
wood,  a bad  chest  front.  It  suggests  the  coarse 
overloaded  stylo  of  Naples. 

Hanging  immediately  above  the  last  is  a 
noble  example  of  embroiJery,  No.  172,  now  the 
sanctuary  carpet  at  St.  George’s  (R.  C.) 
Cathedral,  Southwark.  The  way  in  which  the 
Italian  was  influenced  by  the  embroiderers  of 
Persia  is  in  this  piece  very  clearly  to  be  traced. 
Another  example  of  this  class  of  work,  in 
which  the  ground  as  well  as  tbe  decoration 
in  needlework  is  to  be  seen,  is  a chasuble, 
No.  148.  The  design  of  this  piece  does  not  owe 
anything  to  the  East,  but  the  workmanship, — a 
long  stitch  sewn  down, — shows  how  sumptuous 
an  effect  may  be  obtained  by  a very  simple 
treatment  of  the  material. 

No.  173  is  an  example  of  a totally  different 
treatment  of  silk,  namely,  in  “ cushion  stitch.” 
It  is  described  as  Sicilian,  which  we  should  beg 
leave  to  doubt.  The  type  of  work  is  more  pro- 
perly Venetian.  Another  specimen  of  the  same 
type  is  No.  9,  curtains  of  a sanctuary  from  a 
synagogne.  This  shows  marked  Eastern  influ- 
ence in  the  simplicity  of  its  treatment  and  the 
absence  of  any  efforts  at  direct  imitation. 

An  interesting  collection  of  work  is  contri- 
buted from  tbe  synagogues  in  the  form  of 
mantles  for  the  scrolls  of  the  Law.  Most  of 
these  are  too  modern  to  be  worthy  of  much 
attention,  but  some  pieces  of  Portuguese 
origin  are  very  sumptuous,  although  not  pure 
specimens  of  embroidery.  The  City  Companies’ 
palls  are  in  great  force;  and  although  they 
have  been  from  time  to  time  exhibited  else- 
where, there  are  no  pieces  exhibited  which 
better  deserve  the  closest  study. 

Amongst  the  ecclesiastical  vestments.  Nos.  72, 
73,  74a,  and  80,  lent  by  the  Bishop  of  South- 
wark, are  deserving  of  regard.  They  are  much 
made  up ; in  some  instances  cruelly  “ re- 
stored” and  decorated, — “save  the  mark,”— 
with  the  most  tawdry  laces,  but  are  of  ex- 
treme value.  No.  94  is  one  of  the  earliest 
Medimval  pieces  in  the  collection,  and  has  gone 
tbrongh  great  vicissitudes,  having  begun  its 
existence  as  a cope,  and  survived  as  pnlpit- 
hangings.  Of  this  class,  No.  98,  lent  by 
Mr.  A.  W.  Pranks,  is  perhaps  the  gem  of  the 
collection.  It  is  a fine  piece  of  English  em- 
broidery, (l&te,-"according  to  tU©  catalogue, — 


1300.  On  it  is  MCCCXC.  ROMA;  but  tbe 
style  shows  it  to  be  earlier  than  tbe  end  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  A short  time  since  photo- 
graphs of  a cope  preserved  in  the  Cathedral  of 
Pienza  were  exhibited  at  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries. This  vestment  is  in  perfect  preserva- 
tion, is  undoubtedly  English,  and  is  a proof,  if 
such  were  needed,  of  the  esteem  in  which  works 
of  English  embroidery  were  hold  in  Italy.  The 
piece  lent  by  Mr.  Franks  is,  in  style,  stitch,  and 
design,  identical  with  this  cope,  and,  doubtless, 
was  made  at  the  same  place.  There  are  nume- 
rous pieces  exhibited  deserving  of  close  atten- 
tion ; bnt  space  will  not  permit  us  to  describe 
them. 


FIXTURES. 

It  is  an  unfortunate  feature  in  a system  of 
law  if  important  terms  have  a doubtful  meaning, 
and  it  must  be  admitted  that  in  English  law  the 
word  “fixtures”  will  bo  found  to  be  used  io 
quite  opposite  significations.  This  is  to  be 
regretted,  because  it  is  a term  which  is  of  every- 
day use  and  of  practical  impoi’tanceinthe  lives, 
some  time  or  other,  of  most  people,  and  as  long- 
as  tliere  is  uncertainty  as  to  the  legal  meaning- 
of  the  term,  to  a certain  extent  there  must  also 
be  the  uncertainty  which  exists  in  the  minds  of 
many  as  to  what  are  comprised  within  the 
term  “'fixtures.”  In  the  third  edition  of  Amos 
and  Ferrard  on  “Fixtures,”*  which  is  very 
welcome,  since  the  second  edition  was  published 
so  long  ago  as  1847,  and  which  is  a most  useful 
and  necessary  work  for  any  one  who  has  from 
time  to  time  to  consider  the  subject,  the  conflict 
between  the  opposite  meanings  of  the  word 
“fixture”  will  be  very  clearly  seen. 

Primarily  the  ordinary  reader  would  snppos& 
that  the  word  meant  things  which  were  fixed  to* 
the  ground  so  as  to  be,  so  to  speak,  a part  of  it, 
and  thus  to  become  the  property  of  the  owner 
of  the  place,  and  to  be  incapable  of  removal 
when  there  is  any  question  as  to  the  legal  right 
of  the  person  who  places  them  on  the  ground  or 
building  and  the  person  to  whom  the  ground  or 
building  belongs.  This,  indeed,  is  one  of  the 
ways  in  which  the  term  has  been  legally  em- 
ployed, being  “applied  to  things  expressly  to 
denote  that  they  ca?i3iot  legally  be  removed,  a& 
where  they  have  been  annexed  to  a house,  and 
the  party  who  has  affixed  them  is  not  at  liberty 
afterwards  to  sever  and  take  them  away.”  On 
the  other  hand,  the  word  has  received  this  very 
opposite  definition,  “personal  chattels,  which 
have  been  annexed  to  land  so  as  to  become  parb- 
of  it,  but  which  may  be  afterwards  severed  and 
removed  by  the  person  who  has  annexed  them, 
or  his  personal  representative,  against  the  'will 
of  the  owner  of  the  freehold.”  So  that,  in 
truth,  it  is  impossible  to  use  this  very  short  and 
convenient  word  in  either  sense  without  the- 
risk  of  confusion,  and  it  is  therefore  safer  to 
consider  the  word  as  being  applicable  to  a class 
of  things  placed  on  the  ground  or  on  buildings, 
but  not  to  apply  it  in  connexion  with  remova- 
bility or  irremovability.  It  is  nnfortunato  that 
there  is  this  necessity,  bnt  if  persons  use  th© 
word  in  one  sense  or  tbe  other,  it  is  quite 
certain  that  from  time  to  time  they  will  get 
into  difficulties  by  so  doing,  it  is  i»T)bable 
that,  to  a certain  extent,  the  trouble  has  ariseuf 
by  tbe  force  of  circumstances.  By  the  commoQ 
law  of  England  everything  affixed  to  tbe  free- 
hold became  an  essential  part  of  it,  and  thus 
necessarily  became  the  property  of  the  free- 
holder. Consequently  fixtures  in  early  time» 
would  be  regarded  in  the  first  sense  of  the 
term.  But  subsequently,  when  the  rule  be- 
came gradually  relaxed,  in  process  of  time 
the  class  of  removable  articles  greatly  in- 
creased ; and  they  were  termed  fixtures  te 
distinguish  them  from  the  articles  then  properly 
so  called.  It  will,  however,  probably  be  of 
greater  practical  use  if,  having  pointed  out  tbe 
' essential  difficulty  connected  with  this  subject, 
we  cull  from  the  pages  of  the  work  on  “ Fix- 
tures ” to  which  we  have  alluded  some  examples 
of  articles  which  are  removable,  and  point  out 
some  of  the  signs  by  which  their  removability 
is  ascertained. 

The  first  instances  which  may  be  taken' 
are  statues,  vases,  &c.,  connected  "with  a 
house  or  with  its  grounds  ; and  the  test: 
whether  these  are  or  are  not  removable  seems 
to  depend  upon  the  criterion  whether  they  arei 
strictly  a part  of  the  architectural  design  of  the 
place,  and  also  whether  they  are  in  the  naturei 

• Amos  aod  Ferrard  on  the  Law  of  Fixtures.  Third 
Edition.  By  C.  A. Ferrard  and  W.  II.  Roberts, B.arristen-i 
at-Law.  London : Stevens  & Sons.  1884,.  ' : 
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of  permanent  fixtures.  In  a case  before  the 
late  Lord  Romilly  it  "was  decided  that  some 
carved  kneeling  figures  in  the  staircase  in  the 
great  hall  of  an  exceptionally  large  and  hand- 
some country-house,  and  some  lions  at  the  head 
of  a flight  of  steps  into  the  garden,  as  -well  as 
some  stone  garden-seats,  could  not  be  removed. 
“ I think,”  said  the  judge,  “it  does  not  depend 
on  whether  any  cement  is  used  for  fixing  these 
articles,  or  whether  they  rest  by  their  own 
weight,  but  upon  this,  — whether  they  are 
strictly  and  properly  part  of  the  architectural 
design  for  the  hall  and  staircase  itself,  aud  put 
in  there  as  such,  as  distinguished  from  mere 
ornaments  to  be  afterwards  added.”  This  is, 
no  doubt,  as  admitted  by  the  judge  himself,  a 
fine  distinction,  but  still  it  does  act  as  a test, 
and  is  probably  as  useful  a one  as  can  be 
found.  We  have  in  the  above  definition 
added  to  it  by  coupling  with  it  the  question 
of  permanence,  and  it  is  probable  that  this 
would  sometimes  be  necessary,  for  it  is  quite 
possible  to  imagine  things  part  of  the  archi- 
tectural design  of  the  house,  but  which  bad 
so  little  of  the  character  of  permanence  about 
them  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  consider 
them  to  be  immovable.  As  a sequel  to  this  case 
we  may  mention  a Scotch  one  in  which  it  was 
decided  that  stone  lions  in  the  ground  of  a house, 
and  bedded  in  stucco,  and  fireclay  vases,  placed 
on  the  tope  of  a stone  parapet  wall  and  on  stone 
pedestals,  and  attached  by  cement,  did  not  lose 
their  character  as  removable  articles,  since  they 
formed  no  part  of  the  design  of  the  house, 
and  the  cement  was  only  required  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preventing  them  from  being  blown  or 
knocked  over. 

There  are  various  classes  of  fixtures,  such  as 
those  connected  with  agriculture  and  trade, 
which  are  of  considerable  importance,  but 
which  space  will  not  now  allow  ns  to  notice. 
Such  as  are  connected  with  ordinary  dwel- 
ling-houses may  be  considered  of  wider  im- 
portance, and  on  them  we  may  say  some- 
thing. It  must  be  confessed  that  the  dis- 
tinction between  things  removable  by  a tenant 
and  those  which  become  the  property  of  the 
landlord  is  a difficult  one.  Removable  fix- 
tures are  thus  classed  in  Amos  and  Rerrard  on 
“ The  Law  of  Fixtures.”  Hangings,  tapestry, 
and  pier-glasses  nailed  or  screwed  to  the  walls 
or  panels  of  a house,  ornamental  chimney- 
pieces,  whether  of  marble  or  other  material, 
wooden  cornices,  marble  slabs,  window-blinds, 
and  the  like,  and  even,  it  has  been  said, 
wainscot,  fixed  to  the  wall  by  screws.  In  ad- 
dition to  those  which  are  here  enumerated, 
there  are  other  things,  such  as  cupboards  and 
shelves,  grates,  bells,  &c.  But  the  difficulty  in 
regal'd  to  these  primarily,  as  the  law  now 
stands,  removable  things,  is  increased  by  the 
fact  that  this  power  of  removal  by  the  tenant 
is  not  an  absolute  one,  because,  to  use  the 
words  of  Chief  Justice  Dallas,  "there  may  be 
that  sort  of  fixing  or  annexation  -which,  though 
the  building  or  thing  may  have  been  solely  for 
ornament,  will  yet  make  the  removal  of  it 
waste.”  But  considering  that  chimney-pieces 
have  been  more  than  onco  included  in  the  class 
of  removable  fixtures,  it  is  difficult  to  see  where 
the  exact  line  is  to  be  drawn,  because  there  are 
probably  few,  if  any,  fixtures  in  a house  which 
can  be  said  to  be  more  permanent  or  more  in- 
tegral parts  of  a house  than  the  chimney- 
pieces  5 of  course  if  chimnev-pieces  were  to  bo 
removable,  then  grates  could  hardly  be  ex- 
olnded.  And  arguing  on  from  article  to  article,  it 
•would  seem  very  difficult  to  say  that  a ventilating 
pipe,  for  example,  should  not  be  just  as  much 
removed  as  a grate.  Again,  if  a grate  can  be 
removed,  why  should  not  a conservatory  on 
brick  foundations  be  equally  taken  away  by  a 
tenant?  But,  on  the  contrary,  it  has  twice 
been  decided  that  conservatories  on  brick 
foundations  become,  at  any  rate,  the  property 
of  the  landlord.  The  arbitrary  character  of 
the  distinction,  or  want  of  distinction,  between 
oifierent  articles  was  clearly  shown  in  the  judg- 
ment of  Chief  Justice  Dallas  in  regard  to  the 
first  conservatory  case ; for,  after  alluding  to 
the  chimney-pieces  and  other  matters,  he 
said: — "Of  all  these  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
they  are  exceptions  only,  and  therefore,  though 
to  be  fairly  considered,  not  to  bo  extended.” 
But  the  reasoning  which  would  allow  the  tenant 
to  remove  one  would  allow  him  to  remove  the 
other,  so  that  it  may  fairly  be  said  that  the 
exceptions  and  ihe  rules  now  are  b.ised  on  no 
particular  principle.  Under  the  old  law  of 
England  all  these  fixtures  would,  on  being 
placed  in  a house,  have  ceased  to  be  the  pro- 


perty of  the  tenant.  It  has  been  simply  by 
what  maybe  called  judicial  legislation,  based 
now  on  the  idea  of  a fixture  being  ornamental, 
and  now  that  it  was  only  lightly  annexed  to 
the  house,  that  a large  class  of  exceptions  has 
sprung  up,  which,  comprising  most  things  that 
a tenant  would  desire  to  remove,  has  now  been 
practically  fixed,  and  will,  apparently,  not  be 
extended.  But,  whilst  habit  has  got  the  world 
to  know,  more  or  less,  certain  of  the  common 
fixtures  which  may  ho  removed  from  time  to 
time  when  disputes  arise,  the  great  difficulty 
of  deciding  what  are  and  what  are  not 
to  be  removed  by  a tenant  is  shown.  The 
three  criteria, — namely,  the  method  of  annex- 
ation, the  nature  and  construction  of  the  fixture, 
and  the  effect  of  the  removal  on  the  property  of 
the  reversioner, — may  help  us  to  decide  on  the 
points  as  they  arise.  But,  with  exceptions  to 
the  old  common-law  rule  so  numerous,  based 
on  grounds  so  arbitrary,  it  is  impossible  that, 
except  by  direct  legislation,  the  question  of 
what  are  removable  fixtures  can  ever  be  one 
either  easy  or  satisfactory  to  decide. 


THE  CARPENTERS  AND  FLOOR-SIAKBRS 
OF  PARIS. 

The  union  of  the  master  carpenters  of  Paris 
has  given  evidence  to  the  Commission  of  the 
Forty-four.  JI.  Bertrand,  the  president  of  the 
Syndical  Chamber  of  the  employers  of  this 
trade,  was  the  spokesman.  He  stated  that  there 
were  in  all  282  employers  in  Paris,  and  that, 
out  of  this  number,  121  had  joined  the  Masters’ 
Union.  The  condition  of  the  working  men  tad, 
he  maintained,  greatly  improved.  They  now 
required  luxuries  unknown  some  years  ago,  and 
still  ignored  in  foreign  countries.  This  naturally 
affected  the  question  of  wages,  and  M.  Bertrand 
did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  present  depres- 
sion was,  in  fact,  due  to  the  increase  of  aalaiies. 
In  Germany  the  carpenter  only  makes  2s.  per 
day,  while  the  Parisian  receives  at  least  Gs.  5d. 
The  employers  were  therefore  compelled  to  send 
abroad  for  workmen.  The  number  of  men  re- 
quired iu  the  trade  had,  however,  been  greatly 
exaggerated.  'There  were  formerly  5,000 
journeymen  carpenters  in  Paris,  but  these  had 
now  been  reduced  to  about  3,500,  and  each  year 
during  the  winter  700  to  800  return  to  the  pro- 
vinces. The  men  work  ten  hours  during  the 
summer,  and  eight  in  the  winter,  and,  as  a 
rule,  receive  8d.  per  hour.  The  town  of  Paris 
pays,  however,  9d,,  and  against  this  liberality 
M.  Bertrand  protested.  T)je  employers  meant 
to  resist  by  every  means  the  example  set  by  the 
municipality,  and  bo  attempted  to  show  that  it 
was  iu  the  interest  of  the  workmen  themselves  to 
receive  Id.  less  per  hour.  He  furtlier  reckoned 
that  only  seven-tenths  of  the  workmen  in  this 
branch  were  employed;  nor  would  he  hold 
forth  any  hope  of  a revival  in  the  trade.  It 
was,  on  the  contrary,  his  opinion  that,  fifteen 
months  hence,  the  crisis  would  be  far  more 
acute. 

The  scheme  for  building  cheap  artisans’ 
dwellings  was  treated  by  M.  Bertrand  as  a 
Utopian  idea;  and  ho  urged  that  on  the  out- 
skirts of  Paris  there  was  a plentiful  supply  of 
cheap  lodgings  available  for  workmen.  Tho 
best  way  of  attenuating  the  crisis  would  be 
to  improve  the  means  of  communication  so  that 
the  poorer  sections  of  tlie  population  might 
dwell  in  the  more  distant  and  cheaper  districts. 
Finally,  we  are  informed  that  the  employers 
have  created  an  insurance  fund  in  favour  of  the 
workmen.  This  is  done  by  tho  employers  inde- 
pendently, and  without  the  assistance  of  the 
workmen. 

To  the  above  statements,  the  workmen  object 
that  the  proportion  of  men  without  employ  is 
greater  than  that  mentioned  by  M.  Bertrand. 
They  also  urge  that,  thoughthe  workman  does  re- 
ceive 8 fr.,  still  he  is  rarely  able  to  work  more  than 
245  days  in  the  year,  and  this  therefore  reduces 
his  income  to  4s.  S^d.  per  day.  Considering  the 
high  price  of  provisions  and  the  exorbitant 
charge  for  rent,  this  is  not  sufficient  for  a man 
and  his  family  to  live  on  in  Paris;  and  they  there- 
fore insist  that  the  tariff  of  tho  town  should  bo 
adopted  tbrougbont  the  trade,  and  the  wages 
raised  to  9d.  per  hour.  The  delegates  of  the 
carpenters’ society,  entitled  " Le  Devoir,”  161, 
Rue  d’Allemagne,  protested  that  tho  workmen 
themselves  had  created  a benefit  fund  and  made 
every  effort  to  assist  each  other  in  times  of 
depression,  accident,  and  sickness.  The  intro- 
duction of  machinery,  the  disturbing  effect  of 
the  expeditions  to  'Tunis  and  Touquin,  were 


mentioned  by  the  men  as  among  the  causes  of 
the  present  depression.  To  remedy  the  evil 
they  suggested  that  contracts  for  work  should 
be  made  with  the  workmen’s  societies  without 
the  intervention  of  a middle-man.  The  work- 
men were  well  enough  organised  to  carry  out 
any  branch  of  carpentering,  and  tho  State 
could  well  do  without  the  employers,  who  kept 
for  themselves  tho  larger  share  of  the  profits 
and  rendered  no  equivalent  service. 

The  delegates  from  the  union  of  tho  work- 
men who  inlay  the  floors  wero  also  examined 
by  the  Parliamentary  Commission.  This  branch 
of  tho  building  trade  is,  comparatively  speaking, 
of  greater  importance  in  Paris  than  in  London. 
The  polished  floors  of  French  houses  naturally 
require  more  care  than  the  plain  hoards  of  out* 
English  homes.  The  fact  that  in  France,  as  a 
rule,  carpets  are  only  used  in  winter,  explains 
this  difference.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are 
about  1,200  parquetry  workers  in  Paris,  of 
whom  only  half  are  now  employed.  Their 
wages  amount  to  'll.  43.  per  month,  and  they 
attribute  the  present  crisis  to  the  competition 
between  builders,  to  the  fact  that  too  many 
high-class  houses  have  been  constructed.  Tho 
result  is  not  only  that  these  houses  in  many 
instances  have  no  tenants,  but  the  financial 
position  of  the  builders  is  often  gravely  com- 
promised, for  many  among  them  are  part  pro- 
prietors of  the  property  they  help  to  create. 
The  delegates  complained  very  bitterly  of  tho 
fact  that  the  parquetry  work  was  often  con- 
ceded to  the  contractor  who  undertook  the 
joinery.  This  individual  has  consequently  to 
engage  a sub-contractor  for  the  inlayiug  of  the 
floors,  and  this  meant  a subdivision  of  the 
profits,  the  reduction  of  wages,  and  often  the 
employment  of  unskilled,  incompetent  work- 
men. The  delegates  then  complained  that  they 
had  frequently  sought  to  establish  friendly 
relations  with  the  masters’  association,  bxit  had 
not  yet  been  successful.  On  their  side,  the 
workmen’s  union  only  consisted  of  350  mem- 
bers, and  half  tho  members  failed  to  pay  their 
subscriptions  regularly.  Thereupon,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Parliamentary  Commission  delivered 
a little  speech  to  the  delegatee,  urging  them  to 
cultivate  all  means  of  improving  their  technical 
education.  This,  he  argued,  was  the  best  means 
of  raising  French  industry,  and  of  resisting 
foreign  competition. 


MR.  POYNTER,  R.A.,  ON  TUB 
CONNEXION  BETWEEN  ASIATIC  AND 
GREEK  SCULPTURE.* 

Another  link  connecting  Greek  with  Assyrian 
art  is  the  constant  introduction  of  the  lion  into 
Greek  architectural  decoration.  The  lion  could 
hardly  have  been  indigenous  to  Greek  soil,  and 
must  therefore  have  been  introduced  from 
abroad  ; and  while  the  lion  of  Greek  sculpture 
has  no  affinity  with  the  Egyptian  lion,  the 
resemblance  to  Assyrian  treatment  is  very 
marked,  even  to  my  mind  in  the  lions’  heads 
from  tho  cornice  of  the  Parthenon,  but  the 
Greek  lion  is  never  so  true  to  nature  and 
to  the  character  of  the  beast  as  the  Assyrian. 
To  the  copious  evidence  from  the  vases  I cannot 
do  more  than  allude,  but  must  refer  you  to  the 
early  vases  from  Rhodes  and  elsewhere  in  the 
British  Museum,  decorated  with  animals  in  the 
Assyrian  style,  and  with  the  Assyrian  guilloche 
ornament. 

Any  such  direct  influence  from  Egypt  it  is 
difficult  to  trace.  In  those  very  early  and 
prehistoric  remains  at  Myceurcaud  Orchomenos, 
and  other  places  iu  Greece  proper,  a spiral 
ornament  has  been  found  iu  abundance,  which 
resembles  a similar  decorative  form  in  a tomb 
at  Thebes,  but  the  counexiou  seems  too  remote 
to  have  much  value  as  evidence,  aud  the  form 
might  equally  well  have  come  from  Asia ; for 
the  imposing  decoration  of  the  Lion  Gate  at 
Mycenaj,  which  is  probably  well  known  to  you 
as  the  earliest  known  specimen  of  Greek  sculp- 
ture,iBdistinctlyAsiatic;3imilararTangementsof 
two  lions  facing  each  other  in  the  position  called 
"rampant”  in  heraldry,  on  each  side  of  a 
central  column,  having  been  found  in  Phrygia, 
over  the  doors  of  more  than  one  tomb,  the  dis- 
position being  originally  Assyrian.  The  columns 
of  the  Treasury  of  Atreus  at  the  same  place 
have  a large  spreading  base,  something  like  the 
Egyptian,  but  there  the  resemblance  ends ; the 


• Continuation  of  a lecture  delivered  at  the  Royal 
Academy  on  tho  10th  inst.  (see  p.  401,  ante).  For  Mr. 
Poynter's  previous  lecture  (on  Egvplian  Sculpture)  see 
Builder,  pp.  330,  366,  ante. 
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general  form  and  decoration  are  like  nothing 
else  that  we  know.  More  connected  with  his- 
torical times,  but  still  rather  of  a traditional 
than  of  an  historical  nature,  is  the  account  of 
the  brothers  Theodorus  and  Telecles  of  Samos, 
the  reputed  inventors  of  casting  in  bronze,  who 
arc  said  to  have  lived  some  time  in  Egypt,  pro- 
bably in  the  seventh  century  B.C.,  and  to  have 
made  an  Apollo  in  the  Egyptian  style.  The 
story  runs  that  they  learned  the  Egyptian  art 
of  sculpture  with  such  exactitude  that  Theo- 
doras, having  made  one  half  in  Ephesus,  and 
Telecles  the  other  half  in  Samos,  when  the  two 
halves  were  brought  together  they  agreed  as 
perfectly  as  though  the  whole  had  been  done 
by  one  artist.  The  figure  was  of  wood,  and 
must,  of  course,  have  been  of  a very  uncouth 
character.  Hr.  Murray  connects  with  it  a very 
primitive  statne  of  Apollo,  which  is  at  Munich, 
called  the  Apollo  of  Tenea,  which  he  supposes 
may  be  a copy  of  this  wooden  statue.  Two 
repetitions,  one  of  which  is  called  the  Strang- 
ford  Apollo,  are  in  the  British  Museum ; and 
there  is  another,  called  the  Apollo  of  Thera,  at 
Athens.  There  is  no  doubt  that  they  are  all 
repetitions  of  some  celebrated  though  highly 
primitive  original.  There  is  unquestionably  a 
certain  Egyptian  character  in  these  figures. 
The  hands  straight  down  by  the  sides,  the  posi- 
tion of  the  feet,  the  wig-liko  treatment  of  the 
hair,  and  the  small  waist,  with  the  peculiar 
treatment  of  the  thorax,  in  the  Munich  Apollo, 
are  all  such  as  we  have  found  in  Egyptian  figures. 
But  we  find  also  in  this  early  copy  of  an  ancient 
figure  an  independent  effort  towards  the  realisa- 
tion of  natural  forms ; the  knees  are  studied 
from  nature,  and  show  an  original  and  indi- 
vidual, if  not  very  successful,  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  artist,  to  give  the  fold  of  skiu  under 
the  patella ; and  the  details  throughout  the 
figure  show  the  same  spirit.  The  face  has  the 
marked  Asiatic  type,  with  eyes  sloping  upwards 
towards  the  temples,  which  we  find  in  all  the 
earliest  Greek  art,  and  which  is  also  conspicuous 
in  the  Cyprus  sculptures  which  I have  described. 
The  Apollo  of  the  British  Museum  is  later,  and 
shows  some  differences  of  treatment,  into  which 
I need  not  enter.  There  are  casts  of  these 
statues  iu  the  Museum  of  Casts  at  South  Ken- 
sington. Some  small  works  in  bronze,  supposed 
to  bo  of  Peloponnesian  art,  also  present  some 
peculiarities  which  may  be  said  to  be  Egyptian. 
And  here,  I think,  is  all  the  evidence  of 
Egyptian  influence  which  can  be  shown.  How 
it  was  that  the  Greeks  came  to  lay  so  much 
stress  on  this  origin  of  their  arts,  and  of  so 
many  of  their  manners  and  customs,  and  indeed 
of  their  religious  rites,  and  to  ignore  the  ranch 
more  important  and  lasting  influence  of  the 
Eastern  nations  of  Asia,  does  nob  seem  difficult 
to  understand.  The  Persians  and  the  other 
Oriental  conquering  despotisms  were  their 
natural  enemies;  Greek  settlements  in  Asia 
Minor  and  the  islands  wore  coustautly  being 
devastated  by  Assyrian  and  Persian  conquerors. 
Direct  intercourse  with  countries  with  whom 
thoy  were  perpetually  at  war  was  not  possible, 
and  it  was  mostly  by  the  intermediary  traffic 
of  the  Phoenicians  that  the  arts  of  these  countries 
were  gradually  and  imperceptibly  influencing 
their  own.  The  Egyptians,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  allied  with  them  in  resisting  the  advances 
of  these  powerful  despots ; the  kings  of  the 
twenty-sixth  dynasty  only  succeeded  in  deliver- 
ing their  country  froni  Assyrian  occupation  by 
the  assistance  of  Greek  mercenaries ; and 
Greece,  as  we  know,  was  equally  interested 
with  Egypt  in  repelling  the  great  Persian 
invasions.  Theiriutercourse  with  Egypt,  which 
after  the  Persian  war,  was  frequent,  would 
naturally  lead  them  to  think  more  of  the  assist- 
ance in  the  development  of  their  art  which 
they  could  trace  to  that  country,  thau  of  the 
gradual  advance  which  came  in  uuperceived 
from  other  quarters.  It  is  interesting  to  trace 
the  duration  of  these  influences  on  the  work- 
manship of  Greek  art.  I have  shown  you  the 
peculiar  treatment  of  the  hair  iu  the  sculptures 
from  Cyprus.  Examination  of  works  of  Greek 
sculpture  in  the  Museum  of  Casts  at  South 
Kensington,  where  a chronological  arrangement 
gives  the  opportunity  for  comparison,  shows 
that  this  particular  method  of  arranging  the 
hair  in  regular  locks  terminating  with  a curl,  or 
in  distinct  spirals,  or  in  close  and  conventionally- 
formed  curls  treated  in  the  same  formal  manner, 
was  continued  even  to  the  time  of  Pheidiasj 
for  we  find  it  adopted  by  Alcamenes  (whose 
work  is  etiffer  and  retains  more  of  the 
archaic  treatment  than  that  of  some  of  his 
contemporaries)  in  the  pediment  sculptures  of 


the  Temple  of  Zeus  at  Olympia.  The  locks  are 
less  formal  in  arrangement,  it  is  true,  but  the 
defined  curl  at  the  end  is  there  as  distinctly  as 
in  the  earlier  works.  In  tho  stele  of  the 
warrior  Aristion,  by  Ariatocles,  at  Athens,  we 
have  a figure  of  the  end  of  the  sixth  or  very 
early  in  the  fifth  century.  Here  the  general 
character  is  so  like  that  of  the  soldiers  in  the 
Assyrian  bas-reliefs  as  to  be  quite  startling. 
The  exaggerated  muscularity  of  the  limbs,  the 
eye  placed  in  full  view  in  a face  which  is  in 
profile,  the  arrangement  of  the  hair,  and  even 
the  attitude,  are  almost  identical.  Much  of 
this  must  be  accidental,  for  we  can  imagine  no 
direct  influence  which  would  bo  possible  at  that 
date ; but  some  of  it,  no  doubt,  is  traditional, 
handed  down  from  earlier  methods  of  treat- 
ment when  Oriental  and  Asiatic  sources  were  in 
more  direct  contact  with  Greek  life.  Wo  find  a 
like  arrangement  of  the  curls  in  those  of  the 
warriors  of  the  iEginetan  sculptures,  who  are 
without  helmets;  and  there  are  other  instances 
of  similar  treatment  with  whicli  I need  not 
trouble  you,  but  which,  when  tho  Museum  of 
Casts  is  open  to  the  public,  you  will  be  able  to 
trace  for  yourselves.  It  may  be  that  through 
this  method  of  rendering  the  hair  is  to  bo 
traced  the  Ionic  influence  from  western  Asia 
Minor  on  the  art  of  Greece  proper. 

We  have  still  another  country  in  Asia  in  which 
sculptured  monuments  have  been  found,  closely 
related  to  Greek  art,  whose  remains  are  in  the 
British  Museum.  I refer  to  tho  Lycian  tombs 
and  their  highly  interesting  reliefs.  This 
subject  is  one  which  Mr.  Newton  has  made 
peculiarly  his  own,  and  I shall  do  no  more  than 
allude  to  it.  The  place  of  Lycian  art  seems  to 
be  not  definitely  settled.  The  early  sculptures, 
which  are  those  I am  now  dealing  with,  are 
considered  to  show  Persian  influence,  and  Mr. 
Murray  gives  in  his  History  an  illustration  of  some 
horses  from  a funeral  procession  in  the  British 
Museum,  the  trappings  of  which  are  identical 
with  those  found  on  the  reliefs  at  Persepolis. 
If  these  sculptures  were  executed  after  the 
conquest  of  Xanthos  by  Hari>agu8,  the  Persian 
general,  in  B.C.  561,  which,  from  their  style, 
may  be  said  to  be  certain,  this  resemblance  is 
easily  accounted  for.  Mr.  Murray  supposes 
their  date  to  he  from  540  to  500  B.C.  But  the 
general  character  of  these,  and  of  the  reliefs 
on  the  well-known  Harpy  tomb,  are  in  their 
workmanship  what  we  should  call  Greek, 
although  the  mythical  beings  represented  are 
of  Lycian  origin.  The  costumes,  too,  are  such 
as  we  find  in  the  Ionian  Greek  art, — the  long 
Ionian  tunic,  of  fine  material,  in  multitudinous 
folds,  being  conspicuous.  Lyciawas  in  no  sense 
a Greek  colony,  and  it  had  a distinct  and 
separate  language  of  its  own,  but  it  seems 
difficult  to  doubt  the  sculptures  being  of  Greek 
workmanship.  Otherwise  wo  must  suppose  an 
independent  school  existing  there,  from  which 
the  Greeks  must  have  learned  much  more 
directly  than  is  easily  imagined.  I do  not  think 
that  any  such  suppo.«itioii  can  be  entertained. 

Closely  resembling  these  marbles  in  style  and 
in  costume  are  those  bas-reliefs  found  in  Thasos, 
the  most  northerly  of  the  islands  in  thejEgean 
Sea.  These  are  far  superior  in  execution  to  the 
Lycian  reliefs,  and  somewhat  more  advanced  in 
treatment.  A figure  of  Apollo  with  the  lyre, 
instead  of  being  in  exact  profile,  like  all  the 
other  figures,  and  like  those  of  the  Lycian  reliefs, 
is  turned  round,  so  as  to  give  a three-quarter 
view  of  tho  body,  and  the  face  was  probably  in 
full  front  view.  The  attitude,  though  stiff,  is 
approaching  tho  freedom  of  the  Parthenon 
frieze,  and  the  drapery  is  natural  in  treatment 
throughout,  though  still  retaining  some  archaic 
stiffness  in  the  execution.  These  reliefs,  which 
are  in  the  Louvre,  are  considered  by  a French 
critic  to  bo  of  the  second  quarter  of  the  fifth 
century  B.C.,  which  would  make  them  from 
fifty  to  sixty  years  later  than  the  Lycian  monu- 
ments, which  seems  hardly  possible,  and  I can 
hardly  consent  to  give  to  these  archaic  works  a 
place  so  advanced  in  the  history  of  art.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  and  it  is  not  for  us  a matter 
of  great  importance,  we  find  in  these  reliefs 
more  independence  of  style  than  in  any  works 
that  I have  hitherto  referred  to.  The  head- 
dresses and  hair  are  no  longer  rendered  on 
stereotyped  models,  but  are  taken  direct  from 
nature,  the  head-dresses  being  of  tlie  beautiful 
kind  which  we  associate  vitb  purely  Greek  per- 
sonages, and,  no  doubt,  exact  copies  of  what 
was  worn.  Iu  the  Lycian  reliefs  the  diadems 
are  carved  in  stone ; in  those  from  Thasos  they 
were  in  metal,  probably  bronze-gilt.  The  holes 
for  fixing  them  are  there,  but  the  metal  has,  of 
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course,  disappeared.  The  beautiful  Ionic  dresses 
are  rendered  also  with  great  fidelity  to  actual 
costume,  and  so  varied  are  they  that  one  could 
almost  suppose  that  the  artist  had  the  intention 
of  showing  us  the  different  materials  and 
methods  of  arranging  the  tunics  and  upper 
garments. 

It  is  with  reference  to  the  extraneous  in- 
fluences brought  to  bear  on  Greek  art  that  I 
have  introduced  the  consideration  of  these 
sculptures,  which  otherwise  would  not  find  a 
place  in  treating  of  the  early  times  I have 
hitherto  been  dealiug  with.  In  resuming 
the  consideration  of  these  wo  are  struck  with 
the  difference  of  character  between  the  Doric 
and  the  Ionic  styles,  which  may  be  said  to  have 
the  same  relation  to  each  other  as  the  severe 
and  sleeveless  Dorian  tunic  had  to  the  long  and 
graceful  garment  of  the  lonians,  and  which  is 
still  further  typified  by  tho  contrast  between 
the  two  orders  of  architecture  which  bear  their 
names;  the  one  sturdy  and  massive  in  its  pro- 
portions and  severe  in  detail,  the  other  slender 
and  more  profuse  in  its  ornamentation.  Ac- 
cordingly we  find  the  metopes  from  tho  temple 
at  SelinuB,  a Doric  colony  in  Sicily,  differing 
widely  from  the  statues  at  Branchiclm,  though 
both  are  of  about  the  same  date, — the  end  of 
the  seventh  century  B.C.  But  earlier  than 
these,  it  is  supposed,  are  the  reliefs  from  Assos 
in  the  Troad,  perhaps  in  some  respects  the  most 
primitive  Greek  sculptures  which  exist.  In  these, 
which  represent  Greek  myths  in  a comically 
grotesque  form,  Oriental  influence  is  very  ob- 
vious in  the  animals,  in  the  type  of  face,  and  in 
the  thin,  flat  character  of  the  relief,  and  there 
is  no  more  composition  than  iu  the  Assyrian 
sculptures.  They  decorate  the  architrave  of 
tho  Doric  temple, — a solitary  instance  of  sculp- 
ture found  in  this  relation,  and  supposed  to  be 
suggested  by  the  enriched  metal  casings  with 
which  it  was  the  custom  to  cover  wooden 
beams,  and  of  which  you  may  see  most  inter- 
esting and  well-preserved  Assyrian  examples 
in  the  British  Museum,  in  the  long  bronze  friezes 
which  overlaid  the  gates  of  Shalmaneser  II. 
But  also  it  must  bo  said  that  the  movements 
are  more  lively  than  iu  many  works  which  are 
considered  to  be  of  later  date.  The  feet,  which 
in  early  art  are  always  placed  flat  on  the 
ground  in  walking,  here  have  the  heels  raised. 
Moreover,  a figure  of  Hercules,  perfectly  nude, 
shows  as  complete  emancipation  from  the 
Oriental  idea  as  the  Selinus  metopes.  At 
Selinas  the  stylo  of  art  is  very  different ; tho 
relief  is  very  bold  and  high,  and  the  figures 
stunted,  with  thick  limbs  and  the  lai’ge,  promi- 
nent thighs,  characteristic  of  the  earliest  Greek 
art,  which  we  find  also  in  tho  statues  of  Apollo, 
to  which  I have  referred,  but  iu  them  accom- 
panied by  great  slenderness  of  the  legs  and 
ankles.  The  general  appearance  of  the  metopes 
from  Selinus,  which  are  pjx»bably  familiar  to 
you  from  casts  which  are  in  the  British 
Museum,  is  grotesque  in  the  extreme,  and  it  is 
hard  not  to  believe  that  the  artist  intended 
them  to  be  humorous ; but  whereas  at  Assos 
there  is  not  any  attempt  at  composition,  the 
figures  being  of  all  sizes,— some  very  large  in 
proportion  to  the  space,  and  others  minute, — in 
these  metopes  we  see  perhaps  the  earliest  at- 
tempt at  that  ordination  and  perfect  arrange- 
ment for  filling  the  space  without  forcing  the 
disposition  of  the  forms,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  characteristics  of  Greek  art, 
o.t  its  best.  In  the  statues  from  the  Ionic  set- 
tlement at  Branchidm  there  is  hardly  more, 
perhaps  less,  knowledge  of  the  human  form 
displayed  than  in  the  Sicilian  metopes ; but 
although  the  execution  is  clumsy,  there  is  no 
ruggedness ; on  the  contrary,  the  tendency  is 
everywhere  towards  grace  and  softness,  and 
rounded  forms.  This  broad  distinction  between 
severity  and  softness,  between  sturdiness  and 
grace,  may  be  traced  in  the  Doric  and  Ionic 
styles  down  to  a late  period.  Those  six  splen- 
did bronze  draped  figures  in  the  museum  at 
Naples,  which,  with  other  beautiful  bronze 
originals,  seem  to  be  so  unaccountably  neglected 
in  those  histories  of  the  art  which  are  founded 
on  German  speculations,  are  believed  by  M. 
Rayet  to  be  of  the  Peloponnesian  school  of  the 
fourth  century,  and  their  simple  attitudes  and 
the  severe  lines  of  their  Doric  dresses  are  un- 
questionably in  marked  contrast  to  tbe  Attic 
figures  of  the  same  period.  The  Giustiniani 
Vesta  is  a marble  figure  of  precisely  the  same 
character;  so  like  that  it  might  be  a marble 
copy  of  a similar  figure  by  the  same  sculptor, 
but  it  is,  I believe,  considered  to  bo  earlier.  At 
all  events,  this  figure  has  excited  much  specu- 
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lation  among  archgoologists,  whei-eas  the  bronze 
figures  pass  unnoticed. 

It  will  be  useless  to  carry  further  the  con- 
sideration of  a number  of  statues  and  reliefs 
which,  if  they  are  unknown  to  you,  can  eonyey 
no  impression  to  your  minds  without  illustra- 
tions. It  will  be  still  more  useless  to  give  you 
strings  of  names  of  sculptors  with  whom  no 
discovered  works  are  connected  ; and  there  are 
so  many  histories  of  sculpture  now  published 
that  such  an  enumeration  would  be  superfluous; 
among  them  I may  mention  Mr.  Murray’s 
“History,”  in  2 vols.,  to  which  I have  often 
made  reference  in  this  lecture;  Mrs.  Mitchell’s 
“History  of  Ancient  Sculpture”;  and  Mr. 
Walter  Perry’s  “ History.”  All  these  have 
been  published  within  the  last  three  years,  so 
that  you  have  plenty  of  material  for  study 
carried  up  to  the  latest  discoveries. 

I have  here  endeavoured  to  sum  up  in  a short 
account  the  evidences  of  whatever  influences 
from  outside  assisted  in  determining  the  form 
which  Greek  art  took  to  itself,  and  I believe  it 
to  be  in  general  agreement  with  the  opinions 
which  are  now  held.  It  is  clear  that  there  is 
ample  room  for  speculation  in  the  absence  of 
historical  evidence  on  the  one  hand,  and  in  the 
infinite  variety  and  amount  of  circumstantial 
evidence  on  the  other.  If  there  is  one  thing 
which  forces  itself  upon  us  more  than  another  in 
looking  at  the  earliest  form  which  Greek  art 
displays,  it  is  that  the  feeling  for  beauty  is  con- 
spicuous by  its  absence.  It  is  clear  that  from 
Assyrian  art  they  could  have  gained  no  feeling 
of  this  kind,  and  of  that  solemn  and  reposeful 
ideal  of  form  with  which,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
Egyptians  invested  their  monumental  sculpture, 
we  discover  no  trace.  What  we  notice  about 
the  beginnings  of  Greek  art  is  its  independence ; 
even  while  it  borrows  its  ornamental  forms  and 
its  style  of  workmanship  from  Oriental  sources, 
it  is  applying  them  to  its  own  ideas  and  giving 
them  its  own  character.  This  independence  is 
the  secret  of  Greek  superiority.  In  Egypt  and 
in  Assyria,  as  we  have  seen,  all  monumental  art  is 
more  or  less  subservient  to  the  one  intention  of 
recording  the  acts  of  the  reigning  monarch.  In 
Assyria  this  is  the  unique  idea ; the  gods  them- 
selves hold  little  place  in  their  representations, 
and  then,  apparently,  more  as  pratectors  of  the 
king  than  as  ideal  beings  influencing  the 
fortunes  of  mankind  in  general ; we  see  nothing 
but  one  central  figure,  an  oppressive  and  all- 
powerful  monarch,  and  a nation  of  slaves. 
Domestic  life  there  is  none ; there  are  no 
tombs  to  record  even  the  names  of  private 
persons,  and  it  seems  to  be  a mystery  how  they 
disposed  of  their  dead.  Under  this  monstrous 
oppression  the  individual  is  equally  effaced  in 
life  and  in  death.  In  Egypt  also  we  have  a 
despotism,  but  of  a more  mild  and  beneficent 
kind,  leaving  the  people  free  to  cultivate  the 
arts  of  peace  and  to  enjoy  domestic  happiness; 
the  family  and  reverence  for  the  dead  held  a 
high  place  in  their  life,  and  were  a fruitful 
source  of  production  in  painting  and  sculpture. 
The  gods  of  Egypt,  too,  take  an  important 
position  in  their  art.  The  Egyptians  were  a 
religious  race  ; but  the  religion  is  priest-ridden, 
a religion  of  ritual  and  formulas.  In  Greece 
there  was  neither  priest  nor  king  to  interfere 
with  individual  rights,  nor  to  require  flattery 
from  literature  or  art ; but  there  was  an 
intensely  religious  sentiment,  and  awe  of  the 
gods  held  the  first  place  in  their  lives.  It  is 
impossible  to  read  Herodotus  without  being 
struck  by  this  devotional  feeling,  which  induces 
hini  to  speak  of  the  gods  as  it  were  with  bated 
breath,  to  reverence  the  rites  even  of  alien 
religions.  Their  historical  myths  are  also 
religious  myths ; and,  accordingly,  from  the 
very  earliest  times  we  find  the  gods  and  the 
myths  taking  the  leading  place  in  their  art ; 
and  it  is  from  the  ideal  of  perfection  with 
which  their  poetical  imagination  invested,  each 
in  his  kind,  the  persons  of  their  gods  and  heroes, 
that  the  inspiration  of  beauty  is  derived.  But 
this  comes  only  gradually.  There  is  a period  of 
more  than  a century  and  a half  from  the  sculp- 
tures of  Selinns,  which,  as  the  colony  was  founded 
in  B.C.  615,  may  be  said  to  be  of  about  the  year 
600,  to  the  building  of  the  Parthenon  about  the 
year  445;  and  during  all  this  time  the  seeking 
for  beauty  in  nature  and  its  expression  in  art 
does  not  appear  to  havo  been  the  aim  of  the 
Greek  sculptor,  though  all  his  instincts  tended 
towards  it. 

Tbo  approaches  towards  beanty  in  Greek  art 
are  of  all  its  aspects  perhaps  the  most  interesting 
to  trace,  and  could  easily  be  made  the  subject 
of  a lecture.  It  is  obvious  that  there  is  no 


time  to  deal  with  it.  Briefly  it  may  be  said 
that  the  beauty  is  inherent  in  the  archaism ; 
the  first  effort  of  the  Greeks  was  to  render 
generally  the  impression  of  the  human  figure 
without  going  into  details ; the  generic  forma 
only  are  given,  and  those  in  a stiff  and  formal 
manner.  By  degrees,  as  the  art  improved,  the 
execution  became  better,  and  forms  became 
more  rounded  and  more  symmetrical,  while  still 
retaining  their  typical  character.  The  aim  of 
the  artist  was  not,  as  I have  said,  so  much 
towards  a seeking  for  beauty  in  nature,  as 
towards  improvement  in  the  execution  of  his 
work  ; it  is  during  his  progress  in  this  respect 
that  he  begins  to  look  for  variety  from  nature 
arising  from  differences  of  character,  and  from 
the  play  of  form  in  movement.  It  is  the  cul- 
mination of  these  two  qualities,  perfection  of 
execution,  and  a perfect  knowledge  of  nature, 
added,  of  course,  to  the  high  ideal  conception  of 
his  subject,  that  makes  the  complete  art  of 
Pheidias. 

This  lecture  has  been  but  a sketch,  or  a col- 
lection of  sketches,  from  a subject  so  vast  that 
it  has  taken  many  a man’s  life-time  to  consider 
it  in  all  its  bearings.  I am  fully  sensible  of 
my  own  incompetence  to  deal  with  such  a sub- 
ject, and,  as  I told  you  at  the  beginning,  it  is 
only  with  the  crumbs  gathered  from  the 
labours  of  other  men  that  I am  able  to  ap- 
proach you  at  all.  I have  referred  you,  as  far 
as  possible,  to  works  which  are  accessible,  and 
my  object  has  been  to  make  clear  to  you  points 
which  have  interested  and  puzzled  myself.  I 
can  only  hope  that  the  interest  which  I have 
taken  in  attempting  to  make  them  intelligible 
to  myself  may  have  in  some  way  been  imparted 
to  what  I have  said. 


THE  ENFRANCHISEMENT  OF 
LEASEHOLDS. 

The  debate  last  week  on  Mr.  Broadburst’s 
Bill  for  the  Enfranchisement  of  Leaseholds,  to 
which  we  briefly  alluded  at  the  time,  must  be 
regarded  as  oneof  arather  noteworthy  character, 
especially  coupled  with  the  several  Parliamen- 
tary notices  which  have  since  been  given  on  this 
subject.  That  a Bill  which  must  have  offended 
the  opinions  of  many  persons,  both  Whigs  and 
Tories,  should,  the  first  time  it  was  debated  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  have  104  supporters, 
shows  conclusively  that  the  principle,  in  a more 
or  less  modified  form,  will  sooner  or  later  be 
accepted  by  the  Legislature.  The  chief  secret 
of  the  success  of  Mr.  Broadhurst  must,  we  think, 
be  sought  for  in  the  fact  that  his  measure 
attempted  to  put  an  end  to  the  system  of  leases 
for  lives,  and  it  was  largely  in  order  to  crush 
this  system  that  many  voted  for  the  Bill  who 
were  by  no  means  prepared  to  agree  to  all  its 
provisions.  The  inconvenience  and  the  un- 
certainty of  the  system  of  leases  for  lives  was 
conclusively  shown  during  the  debate.  What, 
for  instance,  can  bo  more  absurd  than  that  a 
man’s  tenure  of  his  house  should  depend  on  the 
length  of  the  lives  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  and 
the  Duke  of  Connaught,  and  that  when  the 
latter  went  to  Egypt  the  premium  for  re- 
newing leases  held  on  his  life  went  up 
twenty-five  per  cent.  ? But  in  order  to 
put  an  end  to  this  system,  the  whole  of  Mr. 
Broadhurst’s  Bill  need  not  become  law.  It 
might  be  possible  to  pass  a short  Act  making 
it  illegal  to  grant  leases  for  lives  after  a certain 
•iod,  and  to  change  existing  leases  for  lives 
o leases  for  fixed  periods  on  certain  terms. 
Such  a measure  would  probably  become  law  in 
a short  time,  but  mixed  with  Mr.  Broadliurst’s 
other  proposals,  it  is  unlikely  to  succeed  in 
passing  through  the  Legislature.  But  nothing 
in  the  debate  has  altered  the  opinion  which 
we  have  before  expressed  that  it  is  possible 
to  limit  the  operation  of  the  Act  to  leases 
for  longer  periods  than  twenty-one  years. 
As  we  have  before  said,  if  the  man  with 
a lease  to  run  for  twenty- five  years  is 
allowed  to  buy  out  his  landlord,  is  it  in  human 
nature  that  the  man  with  fifteen  years  of  his 
lease  to  mn  will  not  also  wish  to  have  the  same 
right  to  exercise  if  he  should  desire  it  ? Another 
noticeable  incident  during  the  debate  was  the 
assertion  by  many  members  that  freedom  of 
contract  did  not  exist  in  large  towns  between 
landlord  and  tenant.  Of  course,  on  the  other 
hand,  this  was  denied  ; but  the  idea  to  be  gained 
from  the  discussion  certainly  was  that  it  is, 
nevertheless,  the  prevailing  belief  that  tenants 
whoso  business  obliges  them  to  live  in  large 
towns  must  in  practice  submit  to  the  landlord’s 


terms ; that  they  cannot,  in  fact,  deal  with 
houses  as  they  can  with  butchers’  meat  or 
tailors’  clothes,  and  take  them  or  leave  them  as 
they  sec  fit, — that,  in  fact,  freedom  of  contract 
does  not  exist.  This  is  a noticeable  point, 
because,  if  this  fact  is  once  admitted  it  ob- 
viously is  ground  for  considerable  legislative 
interference  between  urban  landlords  and 
tenants.  It  is  also,  indeed,  a stronger  ground  for 
granting  compensation  to  tenants  for  improve- 
ments than  it  is  for  giving  the  tenant  the  right 
to  buy  out  his  own  landlord.  The  question  of 
compensation  for  improvements  did,  indeed, 
crop  up  a little  in  the  course  of  the  debate,  as 
when  Sir  Henry  Drummond  Wolff  pointed  out 
that  tenants  could  not  now  be  expected  to  spend 
money  on  permanent  improvements.  We  take 
it  that  the  recent  debate  will  result  in  the  speedy 
extinction  of  leases  for  lives,  that  it  will  create 
a public  opinion  on  the  relationship  of  landlord 
and  tenant,  especially  in  towns,  which  will  pro- 
bably end  in  ultimately  improving  the  position 
of  the  tenant  by  placing  on  the  landlord  greater 
burdens  and  giving  the  tenant  the  right  to  be 
compensated  for  improvements.  Further,  the 
effect  of  the  more  general  discussion  of  this 
matter,  — especially  in  connexion  with  the 
gradual  working  of  Lord  Cairns’s  Act, — will  be 
to  cause  large  properties  in  towns  to  be  gra- 
dually broken  up.  The  Duke  of  Devonshire  at 
Eastbourne  is,  for  example,  giving  tenants  the 
opportunities  of  purchasing  the  freehold  of  their 
estates.  Large  estates  in  towns  give  no  social 
prominence,  and,  year  by  year,  less  social  in- 
fluence. Thus,  under  the  effect  of  public  opinion, 
public  burdens,  and  hord  Cairns’s  Act,  the 
object  of  Mr.  Broadhurst’s  Bill  will  be  gradually 
attained. 


BUILDERS’  CLERKS’  BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION. 

THE  ANNEAL  DINNER. 

The  sixth  annual  dinner  in  connexion  with  this 
institution  took  place  on  Tuesday  evening  last  in 
the  Venetian  Saloon  of  the  Ilolborn  Restaurant, 
when  nearly  two  hundred  of  the  subscribers  and  their 
friends  attended  to  support  the  president,  Mr.  Joseph 
Randall,  of  the  firm  of  Kirk  & Randall. 

The  Chairman,  in  pri'po.siDg  ” Prosperity  to  the 
Institution,”  made  an  able  appeal  on  behalf  of  the 
charity,  observing  that  it  was  founded  some  seven- 
teen years  ago  for  the  purpose  of  helping  decayed 
builders’  clerks  who  have  arrived  at  the  ago  of  fifty- 
five,  and  their  widows, — the  sum  of  251.  per  annum 
being  given  to  the  male  ; eosioners  and  20/.  per 
annum  to  the  widows.  Since  the  institution  was 
founded  nineteen  pensioners  had  been  elected,  ot 
whom  twelve  were  now  on  the  books.  But  useful  as 
had  been  the  work  accomplished,  much  more  might 
be  done  by  the  co-operation  of  the  large  body  of 
builders’  clerks.  Comparatively  few  clerks  sup- 
ported tho  institution  as  annu.al  subscribers,  or  its 
income,  inste.ad  of  being  reckoned  by  hundreds, 
would  be  counted  in  th'Uisands.  It  could  not  be 
pretended  that  the  granting  of  twelve  small  pensions 
and  the  maintenance  of  two  orphans  was  an  adequate 
expression  of  the  needs  of  builders’  clerks  in  those 
respects,  but  tho  institution  cimld  do  no  more 
unless  it  were  better  supported  by  the  clerks 
themselves. 

Other  toasts  followed,  and  during  the  evening 
subscriptions  and  donations  to  tho  amount  of 
•105/.  Ss.  6d.  were  announced, — a larger  sura  than 
has  been  obtained  on  any  previous  occa-^ion.  Among 
tho  gentlemen  who  supported  tbo  chairman  and 
took  part  in  the  proceedings  wero  Mr.  Edward 
Conder,  Mr.  Thomas  Stirling,  Mr.  Tbomas  F.  Rider, 
Mr.  Howard  Colls,  Mr.  Stanley  George  Bird,  Mr. 
Edwin  Brooks  (treasurer),  Mr.  Wootiward,  Mr. 
Stonor,  l\Ir.  Waller,  Mr.  Kentish,  Mr.  Kirk,  Mr. 
Roe,  Mr.  Maton,  Mr.  Ross,  Mr.  Ward,  and  Mr. 
H.  J.  Wheatley,  secretary. 


Mr.  Gtillick’s  Mirror  Painting, — Mr. 
Gullick  writes  to  say  that  we  have  misrepre- 
sented his  work  in  a “Note”  in  last  week’s 
Builder  (page  398),  in  describing  bis  large  piece 
of  mirror-painting  as  a piece  to  go  behind  a 
buffet,  and  therefore  our  strictures  on  painting 
a realistic  representation  of  fruit  in  that  position 
are  tincalled  for.  He  has  also  written  at  some 
length  his  views  as  to  painting  and  decoration, 
claiming  that  his  mirror-paintiugs  are  to  be 
judged  as  piefitres,  not  as  decoration.  We  should 
have  been  very  willing  to  print  bis  letter,  though 
not  agreeing  with  it,  but  we  havo  not  space.  As  to 
the  two  points  complained  of,  Mr.  Gullick  called 
it,  in  bis  own  circular,  “decoration  for  a dining- 
room,” and  most  people,  regarding  it  in  that 
light,  would  naturally  conclude  it  was  to  go 
behind  the  hu/et;  nor  do  we  see  where  else  it 
could  go  very  well. 
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AMERICAN  CONSTRUCTIVE  DETAILS. 

II, 

The  alieet  of  details  we  give  this  week  shows 
some  of  the  roofing  details  of  the  Custom  House 
and  Post-office,  St.  Louis,  the  section  of  the  iron 
cupola  of  which  we  gave  last  week.  It  formed 
one  of  the  illustrations  to  the  paper  read  by 
Mr.  Gale  at  the  Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineers’ 
Society,  and  partially  reported  in  our  last  (page 
421,  ante).  The  diagrams  give  sections  showing 
the  main  points  of  construction  in  a method  of 
roofing  which  aims  at  being  fire-proof,  which, 
at  all  events,  excludes  all  combustible  mate- 
rials, dealing  only  with  iron,  slate,  copper  (for 
flashings),  and  concrete  or  cement.  The  build- 
ing from  which  this  and  last  week’s  illustrations 
were  taken  was  erected  under  the  supervision 
of  Mr.  J.  G.  Hill,  supervising  architect  in  the 
Treasury  Department,  U.S.,  and  the  illustrations 
are  reproduced  here  from  photographs  of  the 
original  working  drawings,  communicated  by 
him  to  Mr.  Gale. 


THE  NEW  SCOTTISH  NATIONAL  CHURCH 
FOR  LONDON. 

The  fifth  afternoon  visit  of  the  members  of 
the  Architectural  Association  took  place  last 
Saturday,  the  22nd  inst.,  to  the  New  Scottish 
National  Church,  dedicated  to  St.  Andrew,  and 
situated  in  Pout-street,  Belgrave-square.  We 
give  a view  and  plan  of  the  building  this  week. 

The  visitors  wore  met  by  Mr.  J.  Maevisar 
Anderson,  the  architect  of  the  building,  and  on 
the  Communion-table  were  displayed  a large 
number  of  working  and  detail  dravrings. 
Close  by  was  exposed  the  foundation-stone, 
inscribed:  — “To  the  glory  of  God.  This 
stone  was  laid  by  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of 
Aberdeen,  Lord  High  Commissioner  to  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
May  2nd,  1883.”  An  account  of  this  ceremony, 
together  with  a general  description  of  the 
church,  was  given  in  this  journal  at  the  time 
(see  Builder,  May  5th,  1883).  Mr.  Anderson, 
who,  as  many  of  our  readers  are  aware,  is  the 
hon.  secretary  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects,  in  describing  the  church,  commenced 
by  explaining  that  the  differences  between  the 
service  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  and  that  of 
the  Church  of  England  required  an  entire 
difference  of  arrangement  in  the  treatment  of 
the  chancel  and  its  surroundings,  no  east  window 
and  no  altar  being  required,  but  simply  a plain 
communion-table,  as  seen. 

The  baldness  and  severity  of  church  architec- 
ture in  Scotland  is  proverbial,  or,  at  all  events, 
was  so  till  a few  years  since.  The  revival  of 
ecclesiastical  architecture  in  England  has,  how- 
ever, exercised  an  unodubted  influence  north  of 
the  Tweed,  where  formerly  it  was  the  rare 
exception  to  find  a church  designed  with  any 
regard  to  architectural  propriety,  and  where  it 
is  now  happily  the  exception  to  find  any  modern 
church  that  is  devoid  of  it.  It  is  true  that  the 
Presbyterian  form  of  worship  is  characterised 
by  great  simplicity,— a simplicity  which  all  true 
well-wishers  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  desire  to 
see  maintained, — but  many  churches  erected 
within  the  last  few  years  demonstrate  that  there 
is  nothing  in  the  simplicity  of  the  service  which 
is  at  all  antagonistic  to  its  observance  in  an 
edifice  partaking  of  a liberal  amount  of  archi- 
tectural elegance  and  ornamentation.  The 
present  building  might  he  taken  as  being  tho- 
roughly representative,  both  as  regards  the 
manner  in  which  the  service  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland  is  now  conducted,  and  as  regards  the 
architectural  adaptation  of  the  building  to  tlie 
requirements  of  the  service. 

In  lieu  of  the  altar  at  the  east  end,  the  space 
is  occupied  by  a high  reredos  containing  the  Ton 
Commandments,  Ac.,  the  illumination  of  which 
has  been  executed  by  Messrs.  Heaton,  Butler, 
& Bayne.  Over  the  reredos  is  a largo  marble 
mosaic  decoration  by  Messrs.  Burke  & Co.  The 
pulpit,  a fine  one,  was  carved  by  Mr.  Ruddock, 
and  coat  about  130^.  The  brass  pulpit-rail,  tho 
gasfittings,  and  external  wrought-iron  railing  are 
all  executed  by  Messrs.  Brawn  & Co.,  and  the  organ 
by  Messrs.  Forster  & Andrews.  The  contract 
for  the  building  has  been  undertaken  by  Mr.  E. 
Lawrance,  and  is  fast  approaching  completion. 
Mr.  Anderson  said  tho  church  was  planned  to 
accommodate  900  persons,  but  sittings  could  be 
found  in  the  nave  and  gallery  for  1,000.  The 
seats  were  all  executed  in  pitch-pine,  varnished. 
The  cost  of  the  building,  exclusive  of  the  organ 
and  furniture,  was  about  12,000?.,  that  of  the 


site  over  8,000J.  It  was  contemplated,  if  funds 
were  forthcoming,  to  also  erect  a clergyman’s 
residence  on  the  site.  There  is  a large  hall 
in  tho  basement  for  congregational  purposes. 
Here  is  also  the  heating  apparatus  (under 
front  entrance)  by  Haden,  of  Trowbridge.  This 
portion  of  basement  is  lighted  by  Hyatt’s  lights. 
The  exterior  walls  of  the  church  are  faced  with 
red  bricks  and  Donlting  stone  dressings.  The 
internal  stone,  where  used,  is  Bath  (Corsham 
Down)  stone,  and  the  shafts  of  the  nave  poUshed 
Peterhead  granite,  and  the  smaller  shafts  to 
windows  polished  Aberdeen  granite.  The 
whole  of  the  windows  are  glazed  with  tinted 
glass  by  Pickering,  of  London.  The  ventilators 
in  the  clearstory  windows  are  all  easily  and 
simultaneously  opened  by  Elsley’s  patent  ap- 
paratus, and  shut  by  the  same  gear.  The  roof 
is  covered  on  the  underside  with  stained  deal. 
The  mosaic  paving  to  nave,  chancel,  &c.,  is  also 
by  Messrs.  Burke  & Co.  The  external  doors  all 
open  outwards  for  safety  in  case  of  panic  or 
alarm  of  fire. 

We  understand  that  the  church  (which  is  in- 
tended for  the  congregation  of  the  church  in 
Crown-court,  Coveut  Garden,  for  so  long  the 
scene  of  tho  ministry  of  the  late  Dr.  Gumming) 
is  shortly  to  be  opened  for  Divine  service. 


OLD  CHIMNETPIECE  AT  IPSWICH. 

The  chimneypiece  from  which  this  measured 
drawing  has  been  taken  is  in  its  original  position 
in  an  old  house  in  the  parish  of  St.  Clement, 
Ipswich,  and  is  one  of  the  many  examples  of 
old  oak  work  in  which  Ipswich  still  abounds. 
The  original  owner  of  the  house  was  a Mr. 
Thomas  Eldred,  and  the  room  in  which  is  this 
chimneypiece  is  entirely  panelled. 

Thomas  Eldred  was  a companion  of  Caven- 
dish in  one  of  his  voyages  round  the  world,  and 
he  it  was,  in  all  probability,  who  fitted  up  this 
room  in  the  state  in  which  it  still  remains  to 
this  day. 

The  circular-headed  panels  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  chimneypiece  have  old  paintings  in  them. 
In  the  centre  panel  is  a painting  of  a globe  with 
an  inscription  underneath  giving  the  dates  when 
Eldred  sailed,  Ac.,  but  it  is  difficult  to  decipher 
it.  lu  tho  panel  on  tho  left  is  a painting  of  a 
ship  in  full  sail,  and  in  the  panel  on  the  right  is 
the  portrait  of  a man  who  is  looking  through  a 
glass.  The  inlay  work  shown  in  the  drawing  is 
distinctly  traceable  through  the  paint  in  all  the 
panels. 

Tradition  says  that  the  panelling  round  the 
room  was  taken  out  of  the  cabin  of  the  vessel 
in  which  Eldred  circumnavigated  the  world; 
of  course  it  is  impossible  to  prove  this,  but 
certain  peculiarities  in  the  panelling  point  to 
the  fact  that  it  is  probable  that  it  came  out  of 
a ship’s  cabin,  which  in  those  days  was  so 
often  beautifully  fitted  up. 


THE  CATHEDRAL  AND  NEUMUNSTER- 
KIRCHE,  WURZBURG. 

THE  SCENE  OF  LONGFELLOW’s  POEM  “WALTER 
VON  DER  VOGELWEID.” 

The  cathedral  and  Neumunsterkii’che,  or 
church  of  the  New  Minster  at  Wurzburg,  stand 
side  by  side.  They  are  rather  peculiar  examples 
of  German  Romanesque  work  externally,  but 
internally  scarcely  a vestige  of  their  original 
style  is  discernible,  as  walls,  pillars,  vaulting,  and 
arches  are  coated  with  stucco  work  executed 
during  the  eighteenth  century.  It  must  be 
acknowledged  that  there  is  much  artistic  skill 
and  elegance  in  this  modernisation,  as  far  at 
least  as  the  cathedral  is  concerned,  and  that 
the  angels  or  Cupids  bearing  the  corbels  of  the 
vaulting,  the  wreaths,  cornucopias,  shellwork, 
Ac.,  are  delicately  and  sharply  modelled.  Of 
course  every  one  who  admires  ancient  ecclesias- 
tical architecture  must  regret  the  generosity  of 
Vou  Walteradorf,  a priest  of  the  cathedral,  who 
left  his  money,  in  1700,  for  the  restoration  of 
the  church.  Unfortunately,  from  an  art  point 
of  view,  he  lived  three  or  four  centuries  too 
late.  We  must,  however,  strongly  deprecate 
the  suggested  internal  restoration,  which  would 
destroy  Von  Waltersdorf’s  work,  because,  al- 
though of  a low  and  poor  style,  it  is  a good 
example  of  its  class,  and  is  excellent  in  point  of 
workmanship. 

Tho  cathedral  was  commenced  in  862,  and 
possibly  the  crypt  below  the  choir  may  be  of 
this  date.  The  rest  of  the  church,  however, 
was  rebuilt  between  1189  and  1230.  The  two 


elegant  towers  flanking  the  choir  are  of  the 
latter  date.  One  of  these  towers  is  built  in 
alternate  courses  of  red  and  white  stone,  but 
the  other  is  entirely  of  white  stone ; both  of  the 
western  towers  are  striped. 

The  small  dome-capped  chapel  adjoining  the 
north  transept  was  erected  by  Bishop  Schom- 
bom,  who  died  in  1721,  and  is  buried  here.  The 
Emperor  Frederick  Barbarossa  was  married  in 
this  church. 

A court,  which  was  until  some  half  a cen- 
tury back  a cemetery,  separates  the  cathedral 
from  the  church  of  the  “ Neumiinster.”  Why 
this  very  ancient  church  is  called  tho  “New 
Minster  ” is  difficult  to  say,  as  it  certainly 
existed  before  the  year  854,  when  it  is  recorded 
that  it  was  greatly  injured  by  lightning.  The 
apse,  choir,  and  eastern  transepts  were  rebuilt 
in  the  year  1000,  but  nothing  now  remains  of 
this  date  except  the  curious  crypt  below  the 
choir.  The  eastern  portion  of  the  building,  and 
the  very  elegant  octagonal  tower,  are  probably 
not  earlier  than  the  thirteenth  century.  The 
western  portion  of  the  church  is  covered  by  a 
vast  octagonal  dome  and  lantern,  which  was 
completed  in  1731.  Below  it,  however,  is  a 
very  ancient  crypt  containing  the  well  in  which 
the  bodies  of  St.  Killian,  St.  Totnan,  and  St. 
Colonatus  were  fonnd  after  their  martyrdom, 
about  the  year  687 ; it  is  possible  that  some 
portion  of  this  crypt  may  be  part  of  the  church 
erected  in  854 ; but,  like  the  rest  of  tho  interior 
of  the  building,  it  was  all  modernised  about 
1730. 

In  the  court  between  the  cathedral  and  the 
Neiimunster  towards  the  east  of  the  latter 
church  Walter  von  der  Vogelweid  was  buried  in 
1720.  He  is  best  known  to  the  English  public 
by  Longfellow’s  charming  poem,  which  relates 
how, — 

“ Vogelweid,  the  Minnesinger, 

When  he  left  this  world  of  ours 
Laid  his  body  in  the  cloisters. 

Under  Wiirtzburg's  minster  towers.” 

The  poem  goes  on  to  relate  how  the  poet  left  by 
his  will  a sum  of  money  to  be  expended  upon 
loaves  of  bread  to  feed  the  birds  upon  his  tomb, 
which  was  carried  out,  and, — 

“ Day  by  day,  o'er  tower  and  turret, 

In  foul  weather  and  in  fair  j 
D^  by  day,  in  vaster  numbers, 

Flock’d  the  poets  of  the  air.” 

All  went  on  well,  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
birds,  until  some  miserly  old  “abbot”  (Long- 
fellow is  in  error  here,  as  tho  church  was  col- 
legiate, and,  of  course,  never  had  an  abbot) 
considered  the  whole  thing  a piece  of  waste  and 
extravagance,  and  ordered  tho  loaves  to  be 
“ changed  to  loaves  henceforward  for  our 
fasting  brotherhood.” 

Longfellow  notices  a fact  which  must  have 
struck  every  observant  visitor  at  Wurzburg; 
that  is,  the  number  of  birds  always  to  bo  seen 
about  this  spot : — 

" But  around  the  vast  cathe^al. 

By  sweet  echoes  multiplied : 

Still  tho  birds  respect  tho  legend 
And  the  name  of  Vogelweid.” 

A small  modern  tablet  affixed  to  the  east 
end  of  the  south  aisle  of  the  Neiimunster  was 
set  up  by  King  Ludwig  as  a memorial  to 
Vogelweid;  probably  his  original  monument 
was  destroyed  when  the  cemetery  was  paved 
over  and  a street  run  through  it.  Some  very 
remarkable  cloisters  were  discovered  at  the 
Neumiinster  about  a year  ago,  which  were 
described  and  illustrated  in  the  Builder.*  Long- 
fellow is  probably  in  error  in  describing  Vogel- 
weid as  being  buried  in  the  cloisters  of  the 
Neumiinster,  as  the  cloister  was  to  the  north  of 
the  church,  but  the  cemetery  was  to  the  south. 
The  cloisters  of  the  cathedral,  which  are  a most 
singular  example  of  foreign  “Perpendicular,” 
are  on  the  south  side.  They  present  one  of 
the  very  few  examples  of  Perpendicular 
tracery  to  be  found  out  of  England.  The 
vaulting  is  also  very  remarkable,  as  each 
respond  is  opposite  to  the  centre  of  its  oppo- 
site bay.  Tlius  the  diagonal  forms  the  main 
rib.  Both  tho  cathedral  and  the  minster 
contain  many  interesting  monuments.  Those 
in  the  former  church  have  been  previously 
alluded  to  and  one  of  them  illustrated  in  the 
Builder,  H.  W.  B. 


International  Health  Hzhibition,  Lon- 
don.— This  exhibition  will  be  opened  by  the 
president,  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  on 
Thursday,  the  8th  of  May,  at  3 p.m. 


* See  Tol.  ilv.,  pp.  179,  182, 
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THE  BUILDING  TRADES’  EXHIBITION. 

The  fifth  annual  Building  Trades’  Exhibition, 
now  being  held  in  the  Agricultural  Ilall, 
Islington,  though  it  includes  a fairly  good 
representative  collection  of  building  materials 
and  workmanship,  is  scarcely  so  large  and 
hardly  as  varied  in  its  contents  as  last  year’s 
show.  Several  prominent  exhibitors  in  previous 
years  are  this  year  absent  from  Islington,  pre- 
ferring to  reserve  their  energies  for  the  Inter- 
national Health  Exhibition  at  South  Kensington. 
Their  places  are  supplied  by  other  exhibitors, 
some  of  whom  are  positive  accessions  to  the 
exhibition.  Among  such  exhibitors  wo  may 
especially  instance  Messrs.  Wedgwood  & Sons, 
whose  exhibits  are  referred  to  further  on.  But, 
although  there  is  what  is  described  in  one  of 
the  daily  papers  as  an  “ overflow  arrangement  ” 
in  the  galleries,  the  ground-area  of  the  hall  is 
barely  filled,  even  though  carriages  and  furni- 
ture are  called  in  here  and  there  to  eke  out  the 
space.  The  contents  of  the  galleries  are  very 
meagre,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a few  archi- 
tectural drawings,  have  for  the  most  part 
nothing  to  do  with  building.  For  the  greater 
portion  of  Monday  the  exhibition  was  the  scene 
of  much  confusion  and  noise,  caused  by  the 
dilatoriness  of  some  of  the  exhibitors,  who  were 
only  then  erecting  their  stands  and  getting  their 
goods  into  position,  greatly  to  the  discomfort, 
not  only  of  visitors,  but  of  those  exhibitors  who 
had  everything  in  readiness  for  the  opening  of 
the  exhibition.  It  is  only  fair  to  the  manage- 
ment to  say  that  this  unreadiness  is  solely  due 
to  the  exhibitors  themselves.  By  the  time  these 
words  are  published,  however,  the  exhibition 
(which  is  to  remain  open  until  Saturday,  April 
,5th)  will  have  been  put  into  proper  order,  and 
will,  no  doubt,  as  in  former  years,  attract  large 
numbers  of  visitors ; for,  needless  to  say,  there  is 
much  to  be  seen  by  everybody,  and  here  and 
there  something  to  be  learned  by  exports, 
although,  as  far  as  we  could  see,  the 'exhibition 
does  not  contain  many  novelties  of  a notable 
character.  Without  further  comment  on  the 
exhibition  as  a whole  we  proceed  to  notice  some 
of  the  individual  exhibits,  taking  the  names  of 
exhibitors  in  alphabetical  order,  inasmuch  as 
the  numbering  of  the  stands  is  somewhat 
complicated. 

The  Albion  Concrete  Company  (Bay  4),  of 
Glengall-road,  Old  Kent-road,  exhibit  a built-up 
bay-window  made  of  their  material,  of  a buff 
tint.  This  is  one  of  a series  of  bays  being  made 
by  the  Company  for  Mills’s  Hotel,  St.  George’s- 
road,  Southwark,  from  designs  by  Mr.  H.  W. 
Flack,  architect.  The  same  exhibitors  show 
some  pieces  of  comice,  balustrading,  and  other 
details  in  red-tinted  concrete,  executed  by  them 
for  the  new  building  in  Marylebone-road  for 
Madame  Tussaud’s  Exhibition,  Mr.  F.  W.  Hunt, 
Bichitect.  The  material  has  a good  surface, 
and  the  arrises  come  out  sharp  and  clean. 

I Messrs.  Allen  & Genge  (Bay  75  in  Arcade), 
M Devonshire-street,  Theobald’s-road,  exhibit 
some  good  work  in  canvas  and  plaster,  including 
two  well-modelled  columns  specially  designed 
for  the  Hurlingham  Club  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Edis 
F.S.A. 

Messrs.  Thomas  Andrews  & Co.  (Stand  D 
129),  of  East  Molesey,  exhibit  some  well-made 
md  useful  joinery  in  pitch-pine  andotlier  woods, 
’or  ecclesiastical  and  domestic  use.  They  also 
jhow  a chimney-piece  and  over-mantel  in  pitch- 
fine. 

1 Messrs.  Ashton  & Green  (Ltd.),  of  St.  Mary 
i.xe,  are  mentioned  in  the  catalogue  as  exhibitors 
ff  chimney-pieces  and  other  goods,  but  at  the 
ime  of  our  visit  we  could  not  discover  their 
tand. 

Messrs.  J.  L.  Bacon  & Co.  (Stand  E 176),  of 
Jpper  Gloucester-place,  Dorset-sqnare,  exhibit 
ome  of  their  well-known  and  largcly-used  hot- 
?ater  apparatus  in  action,  the  wrought-iron 
abes  used  being  1.^  in.  in  diameter,  and  capable 
f sustaining  a high  pressure.  The  wrought- 
ran  furnace  used  requires  no  setting  in  brick- 
work. 

_ Messrs.  E.  P.  Bastin  & Co.  (Stand  244,  East 
jmd),  of  West  Drayton,  are  exhibitors  of  brick- 
liaking  machinery  and  appliances  for  the  hand- 
aoulding  process. 

I Messrs.  Bellman  & Ivey  (Stand  C 72a),  of 
/igmore-street,  show  Bellman’s  patent  gully,  a 
SOOfi  and  simple  appliance  for  receiving 
lad  disconnecting  rain-water  down-pipes,  sink- 
;astes,  &c.^  We  have  on  previous  occasions 
iferred  to  it  with  commendation. 

The  Blackman 


two  of  their  mechanical  ventilators,  which  have 
been  largely  used  with  good  results  in  many 
manufacturing  establishments  where  the  pre- 
sence of  foul  air,  steam,  and  vapour  would  be 
injurious  to  the  workpeople.  There  is  a wide 
field  for  the  employment  of  such  appliances 
for  ameliorating  the  generally  (at  night)  over- 
heated and  vitiated  atmosphere  of  printing- 
offices  and  other  establishments  where  steam 
power  is  available. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Bookbinder  (Stand  D 126),  of 
Thornbill-road,  is  an  exhibitor  of  some  excel- 
lent work  in  carton-pierre  and  fibrous  plaster, 
including  the  side  of  a dining-room  in  the  stylo 
of  the  Flemish  Renaissance,  with  a panel  filled 
with  painted  tapestry.  The  side  of  a drawing- 
room in  Louis  Seize  style  exhibits  very  careful 
modelling. 

Messrs.  John  Bolding  & Sons  (Stand  C 82), 
of  South  Molton-street,  have  on  view  a large 
display  of  sanitary  appliances,  including  a new 
wash-out  closet,  called  the  “Alliance.”  They 
also  show  a seat-action  syphon  water  waste- 
preventing  cistern,  so  arranged  that  when  the 
seat  is  depressed  a weighted  lever  is  drawn 
down,  the  release  of  this  lever  opening  the 
valve  and  discharging  the  water  forcibly 
through  the  syphon,  effecting  a good  flush. 
Truss’s  “ ever-sealed”  stench-traps  are  another 
speciality  at  this  stand.  The  traps  are  simple 
in  construction,  a metal  valve  acting  on  the 
end  of  the  inlet-pipe  within  the  trap,  the  valve- 
opening  to  allow  of  sewage  matter  passing  from 
the  house  to  the  drain,  and  closing  by  its  own 
weight,  thus  giving  a mechanical  as  well  as  a 
water  seal. 

Mr.  F.  Botting  (Stand  E 151),  of  Mount- 
street,  shows  some  of  his  sanitary  appliances 
and  kitchen  fittings. 

The  Bower -Barff  Rustless  Iron  Company 
(Stand  B 36),  of  Queen  Victoria-street,  exhibit 
a variety  of  samples  of  cast  and  wrought  iron 
treated  by  their  method,  which  is  stated  to  be 
less  costly  than  the  galvanising  process,  while 
being  absolutely  permanent  in  its  effects.  If 
this  be  so  it  ought  to  be  more  largely  used 
than  it  is.  Among  the  specimens  of  ironwork 
exhibited  as  having  been  treated  by  the  process 
is  a nicely  - wrought  flower -stand  executed  by 
Messrs.  Hardman. 

Messrs.  C.  J.  Boyce  & Co.  (Stand  248),  of 
Miles’ s-lane.  Cannon-street,  exhibit  saw  benches 
and  other  machinery  for  the  joiner’s  and  car- 
penter’s shops. 

The  Bracknell  Pottery  Company  (Stand  A 2), 
have  a good  display  of  band  and  machine  made 
red  facing  bricks,  together  with  roofing  and 
paving  tiles,  ridges,  finials,  &c.,  all  exhibiting 
excellence  of  manufacture. 

Mr.  W.  Brass,  jun.  (Stand  C 84),  of  Old- 
street,  exhibits  bis  patent  reflecting  pavement 
lights,  and  a system  of  slab  plastering  very 
like  something  which  has  been  seen  before. 

Messrs.  Broad  & Co.  (Stand  E 162),  of  Pad- 
dington, are  exhibitors  of  white  enamelled  ware 
made  by  the  Bourtreebill  Company.  They  also 
have  on  view  sanitary  stoneware,  including' 
their  registered  gully  and  a new  air  inlet. 
Broseley  and  other  tiles,  ridges,  finials,  and 
bricks  go  to  make  up  the  remaining  contents 
of  the  stand. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Brown  (Stand  252,  south  side),  of 
Kingsbury  Works,  Ball’s  Pond,  exhibits  a strong 
horizontal  steam  hoisting  and  winding  engine,  to- 
gether with  a mortar-mill,  circular  saw  benches, 
band-sawing  machine,  and  the  “Cheap”  friction 
barrow  hoist, — all  of  them  very  useful  items  of 
builders’  plant. 

Messrs.  Butters  Bros.  (Stand  284,  North-west 
Corner),  of  Glasgow,  are  exhibitors  of  derrick 
cranes  and  other  appliances  used  in  building. 

Messrs.  Capper,  Son,  & Co.  (Bay  12),  of 
Ingram-court,  Fenchurch-street,  show  Pearson’s 
new  patent  water  - economising  closet,  which 
deserve.s  inspection.  The  same  firm  are  also 
exhibitors  of  Pearson’s  “twin -basin”  closets 
(of  which  we  have  previously  spoken  on  several 
occasions),  and  of  some  very  handy  and  com- 
pact folding  lavatories,  suitable  for  use  in  oflices, 
on  board  yachts,  and,  in  fact,  in  any  situation 
where  space  is  limited  and  where  tidiness  is  a 
desideratum. 

Messrs.  Chambers,  Monnery,  & Co.  (Bays  55 
and  56  in  Arcade),  of  Bishopsgate-street,  show 
Monnery’s  patent  iron  wall  ties,  for  use  in  build- 
ing hollow  walls.  The  newest  forms  of  these 
ties  have  turn-down  points  at  the  extremities, 
affording  a better  hold  of  the  brickwork,  while 
the  central  portion  is  made  with  shoulders  which 


-n  oW — “ Company  I abut  against  the  inner  faces  of  the  walls, 

i),  01  lore-street,  show  in  action  j materially  strengthening  them  and  lessening 


the  possibility  of  their  being  pushed  inwards. 
This  firm  also  exhibit  the  “ Bishopsgate  ” 
mantel  and  grate,  the  “Larbert”  cooking- 
range,  and  some  other  ranges,  well  suited  for 
use  in  artisans’  dwellings. 

Messrs.  Clark,  Bunnett,  & Co.  (Stand  A 8), 
of  Rathbone-place,  are  exhibitors  of  their  self- 
sustaining  lifts,  hydraulic  hoists,  revolving 
shutters,  spiral  iron  staircases,  and  brass  and 
bronze  castings  for  ornamental  and  construc- 
tive purposes.  Their  “Kaio  Kapnos”  stove, 
the  invention,  if  wo  remember  aright,  of  an 
architect,  is  also  shown  at  this  stand. 

Messrs.  "W.  R.  Crow  & Son  (Bays  57  and  58 
of  Arcade),  of  Benjamin-street,  are  exhibitors 
of  good  assortment  of  yellow  doors  and  mould- 
ings, balusters,  handrails,  newels,  and  general 
house  joinery,  well  worth  the  inspection  of 
builders. 

Messrs.  R.  F.  Dale  & Co.  (Bay  1),  of  South- 
wark, are  exhibitors  of  plumbers'  brasswork 
and  sanitary  fittings  and  earthenware. 

Messrs.  H.  & C.  Davis  & Co.  (Stand  C 98),  of 
Camberwell-road,  exhibit  some  very  good  gas- 
stoves,  foremost  amongst  which  we  must  men- 
tion the  “Metropolitan”  gas-kitchener,  which 
is  highly  spoken  of  by  those  who  have  used  it. 

Mr.  T.  H.  P.  Dennis  (Stand  F 190),  of 
Chelmsford,  shows  his  new  patent  lock  furniture 
and  his  systems  of  glazing.  With  regard  to  the 
former,  the  spindle  of  the  lock  is  tapped  with  a 
screw-thread  at  each  end,  in  the  direction  of  its 
length.  The  knobs  are  also  tapped  in  the  centre 
of  their  outer  end  with  the  same  screw'-thread 
as  the  spindle,  and  they  are  secured  to  the 
spindle  by  a uniting  screw  which  passes  through 
the  knob  and  engages  into  the  screw-thread  of 
the  spindle. 

Messrs.  Diespeker  & Co.  (Stand  F 222)  exhibit 
some  good  specimens  of  marble  mosaic  work. 

Messrs.  M.  C.  Duffy  & Son  (Bays  73  and  74 
of  Arcade),  of  Storka-road,  Bermondsey,  show 
a variety  of  building  and  general  turnery,  in- 
cluding balusters,  newels,  table-legs,  &c.  They 
offer  thirty-six  patterns  of  balusters  at  one 
uniform  low  price. 

Messrs.  Esdaile  & Company  (Stand  B 38),  of 
Wenlock  Basin,  City-road,  exhibit  doors  and 
other  joinery  of  Swedish  and  American  make, 
besides  English  joinery  and  mouldings  both 
English  and  foreign,  hand  and  machine  made 
plasterers’  laths,  and  some  well-made  pulley- 
blocks  suitable  for  builders’  use. 

The  Eureka  Concrete  Company  (Stand  E 172), 
of  West  Kensington,  exhibit  one  bay  of  the  arcade 
of  the  Upton  Congregational  Church,  Forest- 
gate,  now  in  course  of  erection  from  the  designs 
of  Messrs.  T.  L.  Banks  & Townsend,  architects. 
We  shall  shortly  give  an  illastration  of  this 
building. 

Messrs.  George  Farmiloe  & Sons  (Bay  19),  of 
St.  John-street,  Smithfield,  make  a good  display, 
prominent  among  their  exhibits  being  three  of 
American  manufacture,  viz.,  the  Dubois  drawn- 
lead  traps,  the  “ Gibson  ” pump,  and  a case  full 
of  bib,  range,  and  stop  valves.  The  Dubois 
traps  are  now  tolerably  well  known,  so  wo  will 
only  say  that  besides  the  ordinary  stock  pat- 
terns, one  known  as  Emptage’a  pattern  is  on 
view.  It  is  claimed  that  a trap  of  this  form 
■null  hold  its  seal  secure  under  the  most  trjing 
conditions.  The  “Gibson”  pumps  are  made  for 
forcing  and  lifting.  They  are  of  iron,  lined 
with  brass,  and  are  strong  and  simple,  while 
they  are  only  about  half  as  costly  as  the 
usual  brass  pumps.  The  plumbers’  brasswork 
from  America  exhibits  good  workmanship,  and 
affords  another  illustration  of  the  foreign  com- 
petition which  is  now  so  marked  a feature  of 
many  trades,  even  of  those  connected  with 
building.  English  manufacturers  and  workmen 
will  evidently,  however  harmonious  their  rela- 
tions, have  to  battle  sturdily  to  hold  their  own 
in  some  directions.  The  “Rainbow”  steam 
water  and  liquid  raiser,  shown  at  this  stand,  is 
virtually  a steam  pump  without  any  working 
parts,  but  it  was  described  by  us  not  very  long 
ago.  Among  water-closets,  of  which  several 
varieties  are  shown  at  this  stand,  is  a speciality 
in  wash-out  closets,  named  the  “ Eos,”  which 
has  several  good  points.  It  is  complete  in  one 
piece  of  earthenware,  has  no  metalwork  or 
movable  parts,  supersedes  the  use  of  a trap  on 
or  under  the  floor-line,  is  always  trapped,  and 
maintains  a good  depth  of  water  in  the  basin. 
The  flush  (supplied  through  a li-in.  pipe 
from  a water  waste-preventer  of  special  con- 
struction) is  very  efficient,  being  so  dii’ccted  as 
to  carry  everything  before  it.  The  basin  is 
round,  so  that  it  may  be  set  right  or  left  hand. 
The  water  waste-preventer,  which  has  been 
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designed  by  Mr.  Raitt,  consists  of  an  outer 
chamber  from  which  the  supply-pipe  before 
mentioned  is  taken.  In  this  outer  chamber  a 
semicircular  trough  is  pivoted,  which,  when 
full  of  water,  is  suddenly  tilted  up  so  as  to 
discharge  its  contents  at  once  into  the  outer 
chamber,  whence  they  are  conveyed  to  the 
closet  basin  by  the  pipe. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Greenwood  (Stand  B 55),  of  Lot’s- 
road,  Chelsea,  is  an  exhibitor  of  marble  chimney- 
pieces  and  fenders,  encaustic  tiles,  and  roofing 
slates. 

Messrs.  Griffiths,  Berdoe,  & Co.  (Stand  B 35), 
of  Leadenhall  - street,  are  exhibitors  of  the 
Sanitary  Paint  Company’s  non-poisonous  paints 
and  colours. 

The  Hastings  Hydraulic  Freestone  Company 
(Bay  23a),  exhibit  specimens  of  their  material, 
which  is  an  artificial  atone  of  fine  texture,  much 
resembling  Portland  in  appearance. 

Messrs.  Hayward  Bros.  & Eckstein  (Stand 
C 88),  of  Union-street,  Borough),  are  exhibitors 
of  Hayward’s  patent  semi-prism  and  other 
pavement  lights,  shown  applied  also  to  stairs, 
stallboards,  and  in  other  situations.  Sheriug- 
ham  ventilators,  Boyle’s  mica-flap  ventilators, 
and  Howard’s  Archimedian  screw  ventilators, 
are  among  the  variety  of  appliances  shown  at 
this  stand. 

Mr.  T.  W.  Helliwell  (Stand  D 122),  of  West- 
minster Chambers,  shows  models  exhibiting  his 
patent  method  of  glazing  without  putty,  and 
his  system  of  fi-xing  zinc  roofing  without  bolts  or 
rivets. 

The  Hygienic  and  Sanitary  Engineering 
Company  (Bay  11),  of  C haring-cross,  exhibit 
Mr.  D.  T.  Hostel’s  well-known  “ Brighton 
Excelsior”  water-closets  in  action. 

Mr.  E.  S.  Hindley  (Stand  2SG,  north  side),  of 
Bourton,  exhibits  vertical  and  horizontal  engines 
well  adapted  to  builders’  use,  besides  circular 
and  baud  saw  benches  of  good  construction  and 
embodying  the  most  important  of  recent  im- 
provements. 

Messrs.  C.  Hindley  & Sons  (Stand  D,  135), 
of  Oxford-street,  exhibit  two  or  three  wooden 
mantelpieces,  painted,  together  with  some 
tasteful  though  inexpensive  wall  decorations, 
Japanese  leather  papers,  Ac. 

Messrs.  Hodkinson  & Clarke  (Stand  B 45),  of 
Small  Heath,  Birmingham,  are  exhibitors  of 
internal  and  external  window  shutters  and 
fittings,  blinds,  Ac. 

Mr.  Thaddeus  Hyatt  (Stand  D 128),  of 
Farringdon-road,  makes  a good  display  of  his 
prismatic  pavement  lights  and  lens  lights  for 
floors,  roofs,  stairs,  stallboards,  and  other  situa- 
tions. 

The  Indestructiable  Paint  Company  (Stand 
E 171),  of  Cannon-street,  exhibit  samples  of 
their  materials  and  of  the  effects  of  their  appli- 
cation to  various  purposes. 

The  Imperial  Stone  Company  (Stand  D 130), 
of  East  Greenwich,  exhibit  the  capabilities  of 
their  material  as  applied  in  the  form  of 
sinks,  steps,  paving,  window-sills,  lintels, 
copings,  and  curbing.  They  also  show  speci- 
mens of  silicated  stone  water-pipes,  samples  of 
“petro-silicon”  for  paving  stables,  cow-sheds, 
railway  platforms,  Ac.,  and  a hollow  curb  for 
facilitating  the  laying  of  telegraph  and  tele- 
phone wires  in  streets. 

Messrs.  George  Jackson  A Sons  (Stand  D 131), 
of  Kathbone-place,  exhibit  some  very  good 
specimens  of  ceilings  and  cornices  in  patent 
fibrous  plaster,  and  some  wooden  chimney- 
pieces  and  over-mantels  in  the  mode  of  the  day, 
with  applied  ornament.  Among  the  columns 
exhibited  is  one  of  those  made  by  the  exhi- 
bitors for  the  new  Ball-room  at  Sandringham, 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  H.  W.  Edis,  architect. 
It  is  a good  specimen  of  modelling,  and  the 
oi'nament  on  the  lower  part  of  the  column  is 
of  very  pleasing  design. 

Messrs.  Jeffrey  A Co.  (Stand  D 134),  of  Essex- 
road,  Islington,  make  a display  of  their  non- 
arsenical  wall-papers,  many  of  which  are  of 
good  design  and  colour.  The  central  decoration 
shown  is  an  Italian  damask  design,  by  Mr.  W. 
Scott  Morton,  and  is  worked  in  shades  of  flocks 
on  a fine  pattern  printed  in  reds  on  a talc 
ground. 

Mr.  George  Jennings  (Stand  C 102),  of 
Stangate,  exhibits  a variety  of  buff  terra-cotta 
door  and  window  dressings,  string-courses,  air- 
bricks, Ac.  He  also  shows  an  ingenious  ar- 
rangement of  sijeaking-tubes  combined  with 
electric  bells,  and  apparatus  for  warming  and 
ventilating  churches,  schools,  hospitals,  and 
other  large  buildings.  But  these  are  only 
among  the  incidental  exhibits,  the  contents  of 


this  stand  consisting  mainly  of  baths,  lavatories, 
water-closets,  and  sanitary  fittings  generally. 
Most  of  Mr.  Jennings’s  specialities  are  too  well 
known  to  need  description,  but  in  calling  the 
attention  of  visitors  to  the  merits  of  his  display 
in  general  we  would  especially  mention  the 
bath  and  bath  fittings  which  are  shown  in 
action,  and  the  automatic  concealed  urinal  in 
mahogany  case,  with  self-flushing  arrangement, 
well  suited  for  use  in  situations  where  a 
convenience  of  the  ordinary  type  would  be 
inadmissible. 

Messrs.  C.  Kite  A Co.  (Stand  E 149),  of 
Cbnlton-street,  show  their  well-known  inlet  and 
exhaust  roof-ventilators,  including  a new  appli- 
cation of  the  same  to  turrets  of  any  archi- 
tectural design. 

Messrs.  W.  H.  Lascelles  A Co.  (Stand  290, 
North  Side),  of  Bunhill-row,  are,  as  usual, 
strong  in  concrete  work.  Their  principal  exhibit 
is  a Corinthian  portico  of  buff  concrete  for  a new 
Wesleyan  chapel  at  Lynn,  Mr.  J.  Hatchard  Smith, 
architect.  Another  important  exhibit  is  a large 
mullioned  window  in  red  concrete  for  the  new 
wing  of  the  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Chest, 
City-road,  Mr.  John  0.  Abbott,  architect.  Some 
wooden  chimney-pieces  and  over-mantels  of  un- 
pretending design,  and  a pair  of  well-made  teak 
entrance-doors,  are  among  the  other  exhibits  of 
Messrs.  Lascelles  A Co. 

Messrs.  T.  Lawrence  A Son  (Stand  B 46),  of 
Bracknell,  are  exhibitors  of  a small  red  brick 
structure  exemplifying  the  way  in  which  their 
bricks  lend  themselves  to  the  carving  of  the 
now-prevalent  “swags”  of  fruit  and  foliage. 
The  carving  has  been  done  by  Messrs.  C.  S. 
Kelsey  A Son,  of  Robert-street,  Hampstead- 
road. 

Messrs.  Lewis  A Lewis  (Stand  2G8,  South 
Side)  exhibit  a large  variety  of  useful  plant  for 
carpenters  and  builders,  including  the  “Anerley  ” 
patent  combined  circular  and  band  - sawing 
machine,  the  “Westminster”  hand-feed  planer, 
the  “Kensington”  moitising  and  boring 
machine,  several  other  kindred  machines, 
besides  an  improved  friction  hoist  and  an 
automatic  plane-iron  grinder. 

Messrs.  W.  H.  Lindsay  A Co.  (Stand  B 39,  of 
Paddington,  show  their  reversible  stair-ti'cads 
and  their  patent  steel  decking  for  railway  and 
road  bridges. 

The  Sladeley  Wood  Company  (Stand  E 168), 
of  Iroubridge,  make  a good  display  of  Broseley 
roofing  tiles,  ridges,  and  finials,  all  of  good 
quality.  They  are  also  exhibitors  of  buff  facing- 

Messrs.  Malkin,  Edge,  A Co.  (Bay  6),  of 
Burslem,  exhibit  a variety  of  encaustic  and 
glazed  tiles. 

The  Mangotsfield  Pennant  Stone  Company 
(Stand  B 4-t),  of  Bristol,  show  their  stone, 
which  is  claimed  to  be  particularly  suitable  for 
street  paving,  being  as  hard  as  granite,  and 
affording  a better  foothold. 

Mr.  John  Matthews  (Bay  24),  of  Weston- 
super-Mare,  exhibits  Poole’s  patent  bonding- 
roll  square-cornered  roofing  tiles,  which,  it  is 
claimed,  are  proof  against  wind-stripping  and 
rain-drifting. 

Messrs.  W.  F.  Meakiu  A Co.  (Stand  D 139) 
show  a full-sized  model  of  a window  fitted  with 
their  patent  sash-fastener  and  opener.  They 
also  exhibit  their  oilable  sash  pulley. 

Messrs.  Messenger  A Co.  (Bay  13),  of  Lough- 
borough, are  exhibitors  of  horticultural  buildings 
and  appliances,  besides  boilers  and  other  beating 
apparatus  and  an  automatic  cinder-sifter. 

Messrs.  Alex.  McLean  A Co.  (Stand  D 124), 
of  Belvedere-road,  Lambeth,  make  a display  of 
their  improved  non-efflorescent  Keene’s  cement,  ' 
and  of  what  is  called  “ McLean’s  Decoration,” 
which  takes  the  form  of  embossed  tiles  or 
plaques  of  the  cement  in  question,  subjected  to 
hydraulic  pressure.  The  tiles  can  be  made  of 
any  size  up  to  18  in.  by  12  in.,  and,  set  in 
moulded  panels  of  the  same  material,  make 
a very  effective  wall  and  dado  decoration, 
which  can  be  coloured  according  to  taste,  and 
is  absolutely  fireproof  and  non  • absorbent, 
besides  being  exceedingly  hard  and  durable. 
The  capabilities  of  this  method  of  decoration 
are  well  shown  in  a series  of  panels  designed 
by  Dr.  Dresser. 

Messrs.  Miller,  Little,  A Co.  (Stand  B 49),  of 
Devonshire-street,  Portlaud-place,  show  some 
well-painted  tiles  and  glass  panels. 

Mr.  Alfred  Newman  (Stand  D 108),  of  Maddox- 
street,  has  an  excellent  display  of  exceedingly 
good  wrought  ironwork,  domestic  and  ecclesias- 
tical. A little  way  from  his  stall  is  erected  a 
five-light  lamp-standard,  which  is  a remarkable 
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specimen  of  wrought-iron  work, — one  of  a series 
executed  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  F.  B.  Wade, 
architect,  for  the  Duke  of  Westminster,  and 
intended  for  the  terrace  in  front  of  Eaton  Hall. 

Zilessrs.  Newton,  Chambers,  A Co.  (Stand  251, 
S.E.  corner),  of  Thorncliffe Ironworks,  Sheffield, 
are  exhibitors  of,  among  other  things,  the  close 
and  open  fire  cooking-ranges  which  constitute 
one  of  their  specialities. 

The  Papicr-Mach^  Company  (Stand  E 180), 
of  Wellington- street,  Strand,  have  a good  dis- 
play of  work  in  fibrous  plaster,  including  a 
portion  of  the  ceiling  of  the  grand  staircase  of 
the  Great  Eastern  Railway  Hotel,  Liverpool- 
street,  executed  to  the  design  of  Mr.  C.  E. 
Barry,  the  architect  of  the  building.  Anumber 
of  panels  and  other  details  in  papier-mache  and 
carton-pierre  are  also  shown  by  this  company, 
the  excellence  of  whose  work  has  been  recog- 
nised for  a great  many  years. 

The  Pennycook  Glazing  Co.  (Stand  C 101), 
of  Glasgow,  exhibit  a model  showing  their 
method  of  glazing  without  putty,  which  is  now 
becoming  well  known  and  largely  used.  It  was 
described  in  our  account  of  last  year’s  exhibi- 
tion. 

The  Phillips  Lock-jaw  Tile  Company  (Stand 
B 57),  of  Newport,  Mon.,  exhibit  Phillips’s  lock- 
jaw roofing  tiles,  single  and  double  grip,  which 
appear  to  be  well  calculated  to  afford  security 
against  dislodgment  by  wind. 

Messrs.  Piggott  Bros.  (West  Gallery), ^ of 
Bishopsgate-street,  are  exhibitors  of  tarpaulins, 
rope,  and  other  articles  in  constant  requisition 
by  the  builder,  as  well  as  of  tents  and  marquees 
suggestive  of  shelter  from  wind  and  rain  on  tho 
occasion  of  foundation-stone  laying  ceremonies. 

The  Pliable  Wood  Decoration  Company 
(Stand  A 5),  of  Wenlock-road,  show  specimens 
of  dadoes,  friezes,  doors,  and  mouldings,  deco- 
rated by  their  process,  which  is  merely  a very 
thin  veneering,  effected  by  special  means. 

Messrs.  Quirk,  Barton,  A Co.  (Stand  C 96), 
of  Gracechurch-street,  show  tin-lined  lead  pipo 
and  sheet  lead  for  water  supply,  cisterns,  Ac. 

Jlr.  S.  Ransom  (Stand  277,  West  End),  of 
Kensal-road,  exhibits  some  good  specimens  of 
staircase  work  and  hand-railing. 

Messrs.  Rendle  Bros.  (Stand  D 136),  of 
Westminster  Chambers,  exhibit  their  paint- 
remover,  of  the  merits  of  which  we  spoke  at 
length  when  it  was  introduced  to  the  building 


trade  more  than  two  years  ago. 

Messrs.  F.  W.  Reynolds  A Co.  (Stand  289, 
North  Side),  of  Acorn  Works,  Blackfriars- 
road,  have  a large  and  varied  display  of  wood- 
working and  other  machinery  for  builders 
use,  both  for  hand  and  steam  power.  Their 
new  patent  “ General  Joiner”  is  one  of  the 
most  important  of  their  exhibits,  and  appears 
to  fully  deserve  its  name, — the  “ Compre- 
hensionist.”  This  machine,  which  is  shown 
at  work,  will  plane  two  sides  at  once,  work 
mouldings,  try-up,  square,  rebate,  chamfer, 
stop-chamfer,  tongue  and  groove,  rip,  flat, 
feather-edge,  cross-cut,  bore  and  slot  mortisSi 
besides  cutting  tenons  and  shoulders,  and  doing 
a variety  of  other  work.  The  machine  is  very 
compact  J for,  exclusive  of  the  tenon  and  slot- 
mortising  apparatus,  it  only  occupies  a space  of 
4 ft.  3 in.  by  3 ft.  7 in.  It  should  prove  a great 
acquisition  to  many  a small  shop.  In  the  new 
“Queen”  combined  circular  and  band-saw 
machine  several  improvements  are  noticeable. 
One  of  them  consists  in  so  mounting  the  fly- 
wheel that  it  does  not  interfere  with  the  opera- 
tion of  cross  cutting.  Besides  a number  of 
mortising  machines,  Messrs.  Reynolds  exhibit  a 
new-pattern  mortar-mill  and  steam-engine  com- 
bined, so  arranged  that  the  mill  may  bo  discon- 
nected, and  the  engine  used  separately  for 
sawing,  hoisting,  or  other  purposes.  Mesros. 
Reynolds  also  exhibit  a large  model  of  a silo, 
showing  their  patented  appliances  for  com- 
pressing ensilage. 

Mr.  C.  G.  Roberts  (Stand  D 106),  of  Hasle- 
mere,  Surrey,  shows  his  rain-water  separator 
(which  we  mentioned  some  months  ago)  in 
working  action.  Shortly  stated,  its  object  is  to 
automatically  turn  the  first  rush  of  water  from 
a rcof  (full  of  impurities  as  the  water  which 
first  passes  over  a town  roof  must  be)  into 
a waste-pipe^  and  to  conduct  the  clean  rain- 
water into  a place  of  storage.  The  apparatus 
is  very  simple  in  action,  and  should  prove  of 
great  service  for  country  houses  and  in  other 
situations  where  it  is  desirable  to  collect  the 


ram-water.  , 

Messrs.  F.  Rosber  A Co.  (Stand  291,  North 
Side),  of  Upper  Ground-street,  Blaekfriare, 
exhibit  a variety  of  useful  and  excellent  gooda. 
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including  red  and  wliito  Suffolk  facing  bricks, 
red  and  white  diapered  and  moulded  bricks, 
string-courses,  patera;,  &c.,  besides  roofing  and 
floor  tiles  in  variet}',  ridges,  finials,  garden- 
edging,  paving-bricks,  &c. 

The  Rowlands  Castle  Brick  and  Tile  Com- 
pany (Stand  P 202),  for  whom  Messrs.  P. 
Eosher  & Co.  are  the  sole  agents,  are  exhibitors 
of  red  facing  and  moulded  bi'icks  of  good  colour, 
together  with  roofing  tiles. 

Messrs.  J.  Sugar  & Co.  (Stand  2G1,  Sonth 
Side),  of  Halifax,  show  a few  useful  machines 
for  working  wood. 

Messrs.  Salmon,  Barnes,  & Co.  (Stand  A 9), 
of  Ulverston,  show  their  revolving  shutters  and 
a self-sustaining  lift. 

Messrs.  Shauks  & Co.  (Bay  10),  of  Barrhead, 
near  Glasgow,  are  exhibitors  of  baths,  lava- 
tories, water-closets,  and  other  sanitary  fittings. 

Mr.  John  Smeaton  (Bay  ll.\),  of  Imperial 
Buildings,  Ludgate-circus,  is  an  exhibitor  of 
bath  and  plumbing  work,  cast-lead  "Eclipse” 
traps,  and  a hospital  closet. 

Messrs.  H.  Smith  & Son  (Stand  F 205),  of 
York-street,  Lambeth,  are  exhibitors  of  patent 
bricks  for  facing  external  and  internal  walls. 
With  these  bricks  it  is  easy  to  obtain  a close 
joint  on  the  face  without  decreasing  the  thick- 
ness of  the  internal  bed  of  mortar.  They  will 
work  in  courses  with  ordinary  stocks. 

The  Silicate  Zopissa  Company  (Stand  A 10), 
of  Fish-street  Hill,  show  samples  of  their  com- 
position for  the  protection  of  stone  and  other 
buildings  from  the  action  of  town  atmospheres. 

Messrs.  W.  JE.  Smith  & Co.  (Stand  288,  North 
Side),  of  Cremorne  Works,  Lot’s-road,  Chelsea, 
are  exhibitors  of  some  very  useful  wood-workin" 
machiues,  some  of  which  we  described  at  length 
last  year.  They  are  also  exhibitors  of  "Bowers’s 
Patent  Separator”  forpurifyiug  and  softening 
water  used  for  feeding  steam  boilers.  By  means 
of  this  apparatus  the  feed-water  is  heated  to  a 
temperature  only  10*^  lower  than  that  of  the 
water  iu  the  boiler.  The  invention  is  intended 
to  effect  a mechanical  precipitation  of  the 
mineral  salts  and  other  impurities  existing  in 
the  feed-water,  and  to  prevent  their  entrance 
into  the  boiler,  so  as  to  render  the  formation  of 
scale  impossible.  This  is  an  invention  which 
should  be  looked  at  by  all  steam  users. 

Messrs.  Archibald  Smith  & Stevens  (Bay  2), 
of  Queen’s-road,  Battersea,  are  exhibitors  of 
self-sustaining  single  and  double  lifts,  suitable 
for  use  in  hotels,  restaurants,  and  other  large 
eatahlishments.  They  also  show  a working 
model  of  Stevens  and  Major’s  patent  hydraulic- 
balanced  passenger  lift,  llussell's  patent  " Wort- 
derful”  self-feeding  open  fire-grate, and  a num- 
ber of  other  things  which  will  well  repay  the 
attention  of  visitors. 

Messrs.  Smith  & Turner  (Stand  A 17),  of 
Ba.rtho]omew-c!ose,  exhibit  their  excellent 
idjustable  double-action  door-springs,  some 
with  a specially  shallow  box  for  use  over  iron 
jirders,  where  little  depth  for  sinking  the  box  is 
to  be  had.  Their  water-bars,  bolts,  and  catches 
Eor  French  casements  are  also  worthy  of  notice. 

Mr.  J.  Stannah  (Stand  F 211),  of  Southwark 
Bridge-road,  shows  a 5-cwt.  hand-power 
‘Southwark”  lift,  fitted  with  Staunah’s  patent 
mfety  apparatus.  A smaller  lift,  to  carry 
Li  cwt.,  is  shown.  These  lifts  are  provided 
vith  iron  guides,  which  are  light  in  appearance 
md  take  up  less  space  than  the  old-fashioned 
vooden  guides.  The  same  exhibitor  shows  the 
' Southwark  ” lift  gear  and  friction  hoist,  and 
he  patent  " Pendulum”  pump. 

Mr.  Edward  Story  (Stand  C 73),  of  St. 
lenet’s  • place,  Gracechurch  - street,  exhibits 
•pecimens  of  the  Gunnislake  granite,  a silver- 
;rey  material  of  a very  fine  and  hard  texture. 

I The  Victoria  Stone  Company  (Bay  26),  of 
itingsland-road,  exhibit  several  applications  of 
heir  useful  material. 

: Messrs.  G.  Waller  & Co.  (Bay  17),  of  Holland- 
[treet,  Southwark,  arc  exhibitors  of  penstocks, 
[nanhole  flaps,  gully-boxes,  sewer  ventilators, 
|UBhing-boxes,  and  traps,  valves,  and  tools  of 
arious  kinds  required  in  the  construction  or 
laintenance  of  a sewerage  system.  They  also 
shibit  street  " orderly"  bins  of  iron,  and'dust- 
ma  of  the  same  material. 

1 Messrs.  Frederick  Walton  & Co.  (Stand  C 92), 
it  Berners-street  and  Staines,  are  exhibitors  of 
iieir  well-known  decorative  material  known  as 
ILmcrusta-Walton,”  now  so  largely  used  as  a 
:all  decoration. 

i Messrs.  S.  H.  Watkins  & Co.  (Stand  D 127), 

I Brentford,  exhibit  various  kinds  of  building 
laterials  and  made-up  articles,  such  as  doors 
laterns,  &c.  I 


Messrs. Waygood  & Co.  (Bay  15),  of  Falmouth- 
road,  Great  Dover-street,  have  a good  display 
of  their  lifts,  including  their  hydraulic-balanced 
passenger  lift,  a hand-power  goods  lift  (with 
safety  apparatus),  and  double  and  single  dinner 
lifts. 

Webb’s  Worcester  Tileries  Company  (Stand 
D 111),  of  Rainbow  Hill,  Worcester,  are  exhi- 
bitors of  a very  good  assortment  of  mosaic  and 
encaustic  tiles,  good  in  texture  and  colour. 
They  also  exhibit  their  new  printed  under- 
glazed hearth  and  other  tiles. 

Messrs.  Josiah  Wedgwood  & Sons  (Stand 
E 178),  of  Etruria,  Stoke-upon-Trent,  have  a 
very  attractive  display,  including  a number  of 
Wedgwood  jasper  plaques,  as  used  for  chimney- 
pieces  for  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  and  for  string- 
courses, panels,  and  clock-faces  for  the  Earl  of 
Dysart.  This  historical  firm  are  also  exhibitors 
of  impressed  tiles  suitable  for  hearths,  jambs, 
and  other  uses.  Visitors  will  fiud  it  well  worth 
while  to  inspect  the  contents  of  this  stand. 

Mr.  W.  White  (Stand  292,  North  Side),  of 
Westminster-chambers  and  Abergavenny,  ex- 
hibits his  " Hygeian-Eock  ” building  composi- 
tion, which  has  been  noticed  by  us  in  terras  of 
commendation  on  previous  occasions.  Its  name 
is  intended  to  express  both  its  sanitary  value  as 
a preventive  of  damp  walls  and  its  constructive 
value  in  point  of  strength.  At  the  time  of  our 
visit  on  Monday  two  beams  of  brickwork,  one 
of  14  in.  work,  and  the  other  of  9 in.  work,  put 
together  with  this  composition  a few  days  pre- 
viously, and  each  having  a bearing  of  about 

5 ft.,  were  shown  with  loads  of  12  cwt.  and 

6 cwt.  respectively  suspended  from  their 
centres,  and  the  damp-resisting  properties  of 
the  material  are  also  shown  under  test. 

The  Willesden  Paper  Company  (Stand  294, 
North  Side)  are  exhibitors  of  their  patent  paper 
and  canvas  for  roofing  and  other  purposes. 

Messrs.  Williams  & Nash  (Stand  E 164),  of 
Castle-street,  Holhorn,  in  addition  to  a variety 
of  marble  chimney-pieces,  show  a number  of 
specimens  of  very  beautiful  Devonshire  marbles, 
which  are  well  worthy  of  inspection,  as  are  also 
an  old  marble  chimney-piece  and  a hall-table, 
removed  from  an  old  mansion  at  Clapham 
pulled  down.  T.icse  specimens  of  marble- 
masons’  work  of  a few  generations  back  are 
unpretentious  and  solid,  and  present  a marked 
contrast  to  some  of  their  cheap  successors. 

Messrs.  Woollams  &.  Co.  (Stand  D 137),  of 
High-street,  Marylebone,  exhibit  some  excellent 
wall  and  ceiling  papers,  artistic  in  design,  and 
guaranteed  to  be  entirely  free  from  arsenic. 
Dado  decorations  of  various  kinds,  raised  flocks 
for  painting  over,  patent  embossed  flocks,  and 
damask  and  chintz  papers  on  mica  grounds,  are 
hero  to  be  seen  in  various  styles  aud  colours, 
some  of  them  having  been  specially  designed 
by  Mr.  A.  Silver,  Mr.  A.  F.  Brophy,  Mr. 
Bernard  Dicksee,  Mr.  IT.  Noble,  Mr.  Owen  W. 
Davis,  Miss  Louise  Aiimonier,  and  other  artists. 
Messrs.  Woollams  & Co.  also  show  the  wall- 
paper designs  of  Messrs.  Watts  & Co.  (Limited), 
forwhom  they  are  agents.  These  designs,  we  ore 
told,  were  drawn  and  coloured  by  Messrs.  G.  P. 
Bodiey,  A.B.A.,  Thomas  Garner,  and  G.  Gilbert 
Scott.  They  also  show  a collection  of  patterns 
for  wall  and  ceiling  coverings,  designed  by  Mr. 
John  Aldam  Heaton.  Altogether  thisistand,  as 
usual,  is  well  worth  the  attention  of  visitors. 

The  Woolpit  Brick  and  Tile  Company  (Bay  23), 
of  Moorgate-street),  exhibit  red  and  white 
Suffolk  facing  bricks,  of  very  good  quality  and 
colour,  as  well  as  white  and  red  moulded 
bricks. 

Mr.  George  Wright  (Stand  167  E),  of  the 
East  Acton  Brickworks,  exhibits  an  erection 
showing  the  capabilities  of  his  bricks,  which 
appear  to  be  of  excellent  quality,  and  likely  to 
show  to  even  better  effect  in  building  on  a 
large  scale  than  they  do  in  the  miniature 
structure  er-'cted  by  Mr.  Wright. 

Messrs,  Yates,  Haywood,  & Co.  (Stand  245, 
East  End),  of  Rotherham  and  Upper  Thames- 
street,  exhibit  a large  collection  of  stoves, 
kitcheners,  railings,  and  builders’  ironwork 
generally.  They  also  display  a number  of  cast- 
iron  chimneypieces  and  over-maatels  in  the 
prevailing  so-called  “ Early  English,”  " Queen 
Anne,”  and  “ Adam  ” styles.  As  specimens  of 
casting  they  are,  no  doubt,  very  good  and 
sharp,  but  here  we  not  only  have  details  of 
wood  and  stone  construction  (even  to  broken 
pediments  and  other  eccentricities)  reproduced 
in  iron,  but  they  are  actually  painted  and 
grained  to  resemble  oak  and  other  woods, 
carvings  and  all ! 

Messrs.  J.  A.  Young  & Co.  (Bay  2 A),  of 


Victoria-chambers,  Westminster,  are  exhibitors 
of  stable  and  manger  fittings,  which  possess 
some  desirable  features. 

We  have  now  mentioned  all  the  principal 
exhibits,  but  may  possibly  say  more  about  some 
of  them  in  our  next. 


NATIONAL  STANDARD  THEATRE. 
The  following  are  the  alterations  required  by 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  to  be  executed 
by  the  owners  ; — • 

1.  That  a proper  prosceuinm-wall  of  brick,  not 
less  than  14  in.  thick,  be  built  to  divide  the  stage 
from  the  auditorium,  and  that  such  wall  be  carried 
up  to  a height  of  3 ft.  above  the  roof,  the  height 
being  measixred  at  right-angles  to  the  slope  of  the 
roof;  that  a brick  wall,  14  in.  thick,  be  built  beneath 
the  stage,  in  a line  with  the  soffit  of  the  prosceuium 
opening,  to  divide  the  cellar  under  the  stage  from 
the  space  under  the  auditorium  ; that  the  existing 
wing  w.alls  be  permitted  to  be  utilised,  so  far  as 
they  are  serviceable,  in  the  construction  of  tho 
proscenium-wall ; that  not  more  than  three  openings, 
each  opening  not  exceeding  3 ft.  wide  and  6 ft.  high, 
be  formed  in  the  prosceniura-wall,  exclusive  of  the 
proscenium-opening  ; that  no  openings  be  formed 
above  the  level  of  the  stage,  aud  that  all  openings 
in  such  walls  be  closed  witn  wrought-iron  doors  not 
le?3  than  ^ in.  thick  in  tho  panel,  in  wrought-iron 
frames,  hung  so  as  to  close  of  themselves. 

2.  That  the  theatre  be  separated  from  all  adjoin- 
ing premises  used  as  dwelling-rooms,  stores,  or  for 
any  purpose  other  than  that  of  the  theatre,  vertically 
by  brick  walls,  and  horizontally  by  proper  party 
structures,  and  that  all  openings  between  the  theatre 
and  such  adjoining  premises  be  stopped  up  with 
brickwork  in  cement  the  full  thickness  of  the  walls 
in  which  such  openings  are  situated. 

3.  That  the  pit-stall  entrance  from  George-stroet 
be  made  6 ft.  wide  throughout,  and  be  separated 
from  the  entrance  to  tho  dwelling-house  adjoining 
on  tho  east  by  a brick  wail  not  less  than  9 in.  thick, 
and  do  have  a ceiling  formed  of  fire-rosisting  materials 
to  be  approved  by  the  Board. 

4.  That  the  staircase  from  the  balcony  to  the 
upper  circle,  ami  the  pass  staircase  between  the 
dress-circle  and  tho  upper-circle,  be  rebuilt ; that 
the  steps  and  landings  of  such  staircases  be  con- 
structed of  solid  tooled  York  or  other  approved 
stone,  4 ft.  6 in.  wide,  supported  and  enclosed  upon 
all  sides  by  brick  walls  not  less  than  9 in.  thick, 
with  arches  turned  under  the  landings  and  ceilings, 
formed  of  tire-resisting  materials  to  be  approved  by 
the  Board. 

5.  That  the  staircase  from  the  ground-floor  to  the 
lower  circle  be  rebuilt  ; that  the  steps  and  landings 
of  such  staircase  be  constructed  of  solid  tooled  York 
or  other  approved  stone,  4 ft.  6 in.  wide,  supported 
and  enclosed  upon  all  sides  by  brick  walls  not  less 
than  9 in.  thick,  with  arches  turned  under  the 
landings,  and  a ceiling  formed  of  fire-resisting 
materials,  to  be  aiiproved  by  the  Board. 

6.  That  a brick  wall,  not  less  than  9 in.  thick, 
be  built  on  the  north  side  of  the  staircase  to  tho 
upper  circle,  to  separ.ite  such  stairea-se  from  tho 
wardrobe  and  saloon  adjoining,  and  that  the  gallery 
at  the  head  of  the  lower  circle  staircase  be  enclosed 
on  all  sides  by  fire-resisting  materials  to  be  approved 
by  the  Board,  or  be  caged  in  by  wrought-iron  bars, 

1 in.  square,  placed  6 in.  apart. 

7.  That  the  subterranean  tunnel  under  the  pit 
be  blocked  up,  and  that  the  wooden  staircases 
leading  to  the  same  be  removed,  and  the  flooring 
made  good. 

8.  That|a  new  entrance  from  the  street,  notlessthan 
4 ft.  6 in.  wide,  enclosed  on  a)l  sides  with  brickwork 
or  ocher  fire-resisting  materials,  to  he  approved  by 
the  Board,  be  provided  to  the  pit-stalls  on  the  west 
side  of  the  theatre. 

9.  That  a new  entrance  and  staircase  be  provided 
to  the  gallery  on  the  west  side  of  the  theatre  ; that 
such  entrance  be  not  less  than  4 ft.  G in.  wide,  and 
be  enclosed  upon  all  sides  with  brickwork  or  other 
firo-resisting  materials  to  be  approved  by  the  Board, 
and  that  such  staircase  be  of  similar  dimensions 
and  construction  to  the  staircase  described  in 
Requisition  No.  4. 

10.  That  the  passage  way  between  the  houses 
Nos.  57  and  58,  Holywell. lane,  be  cleared  of  all 
obstruciions,  and  be  made  available  as  a means  of 
exit,  and  that  the  openings  in  the  wall  on  tho  west 
side  be  stopjieJ  up  with  brickwork  the  full  thick- 
ness of  such  wall,  and  that  such  passage-way  be 
separated  from  the  premises  under  and  over  by 
floors  of  fire-resisting  materials  to  bo  approved  by 
the  Board. 

11.  That  the  carriage-way  adjoining  the  North 
London  Railway  be  cleared  of  all  obstruciions,  and 
bo  made  available  as  a means  of  exit;  that  the 
openings  in  the  walls  enclosing  the  same  be  bricked 
up  ; and  that  such  carriage-way  be  separated  from 
the  premises  over  by  a floor  of  fire-resisting  materials, 
to  be  approved  by  the  Board. 

12.  That  the  scene  dock  ou  the  west  side  of  the 
theatre  be  separated  from  tbo  North  London  Rail- 
way premises  adjoining,  by  brick  walls  not  less  than 
9 in.  thick,  and  that  any  openings  formed  in  such 

Ils  be  closed  by  wrought-iron  doors  similar  in  all 
ipects  to  those  described  in  Requisition  No.  1,  or 
revolving  iron  shutters. 
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13.  That  the  pit  refreshment-bar  and  pay-box 
adjoiniog:  be  removed. 

14.  That  a clear  space,  3 ft.  6 in.  wide,  be  formed 
around  every  part  of  the  orchestra-stalls,  pit-stalls, 
and  pit. 

15.  That  a clear  space,  3 ft.  6 in.  wide,  be  formed 
around  every  part  of  the  upper  circle. 

1(3.  That  a clear  space,  3 ft.  G in.  wide,  be  formed 
around  every  part  of  the  gallery  ; that  the  seats  in 
the  angles  of  the  gallery  be  removetl  ; and  the 
flooriog  made  good,  and  of  one  level  throughout; 
and  that  two  gangways,  each  3 ft.  6 in.  wide,  with 
steps  of  e.asy  rise,  be  formed  in  the  gallery,  with 
stout  handrails  at  the  lower  end  of  each  gangway 
next  the  gallery  front. 

17.  That  the  doors  in  the  side  walls  of  the 
entrance  corridors  out  of  Shoreditch  High-street 
he  rehung  so  as  not  to  obstruct  the  passage-way. 

18.  That  the  doors  to  the  private  boxes  be  rehung 
so  as  not  to  obstruct  the  gangway. 

19.  That  stout  handrails  be  fixed  on  both  sides 
of  all  staircases,  steps,  and  landings  where  not 
already  provided. 

20.  That  the  skylights  in  the  roofs  be  protected 
by  stout  iron  wire-guards. 

21.  Tuat  all  doorways  used  by  the  public  be  made 
4 ft.  G in.  wide,  and  that  the  doors  be  hung  in  two 
folds,  and  bo  made  to  open  outwards. 


WHERE  IS  THE  SANITARY 
INSPECTOR  ? 

Under  the  bead  of  “ Working  Experiences,’ 
a Sanitary  Aid  visitor  contributes  the  following 
to  the  last  number  of  the  Charity  Organisation 
Reporter : — 

“We  may  give  a few  details  of  two  other 
cases  still  worse  than  any  yet  described,  and 
which  were  visited  by  the  Sanitary  Aid  visitor 
only  yesterday. 

A description  of  them  is  indeed  hardly 
possible.  The  house,  it  may  be  premised,  is  a 
six-roomed  tenement,  occupied  by  six  families. 
On  entering  a very  narrow  passage,  the  first 
thing  that  strikes  you  is  the  filthy  state  of  the 
walls,  the  broken  ceilings,  the  missing  banisters, 
the  unglazed  windows  of  the  staircase,  and  the 
generally  dilapidated  state  of  the  house.  But 
it  is  the  water  and  privy  accommodation  which 
is  the  feature  of  this  case.  In  a small  court, 
12  ft.  by  10  ft.,  on  to  which  the  back  windows 
all  open,  the  state  of  things  is  as  follows ; — 

The  one  small  cemented  brick  cistern  which 
supplies  the  closet  supplies  also  the  only  source 
of  drinking-water  for  twelve  families, — those  of 
this  house,  that  is,  and  of  the  next.  It  is  about 
3 ft.  long  by  1 ft.  6 in.  broad,  and  lies  directly 
over  the  closet,  with  a pipe  running  straight  up 
from  the  closet  into  it.  It  is  covered  in  at  the 
top  with  a leau-to  roof  of  broken  tiles,  through 
which  the  rain  pours  in,  washing  down  into  the 
drinking-water  the  thick  coating  of  soot  and 
blacks  which  encrust  the  tiles  within  and  with- 
out. The  closet  itself  is  in  such  a state  of  dis- 
repair as  to  be  scarcely  useable,  and  a large 
pool  of  soil  soaks  perpetually  all  over  the  floor 
and  into  the  court,  as  well  as  round  into  the 
adjoining  washhouse,  where,  close  to  the  ground, 
is  the  one  drinking-water  tap  which  supplies 
the  house.  The  stench  is  simply  unbearable. 
Add  to  this  an  uncovered  brick  dust-bin,  full  of 
offensive  matter,  and  a heap  of  old  bones  and 
vegetables  decaying  in  a corner.  How  the 
tenants  have  escaped  cholera  and  typhoid 
passes  all  understanding.  Up-stairs  in  one 
room  was  a poor  woman  suffering  from  a 
diphtheritic  sore-throat  and  pains  in  her  limbs. 
On  the  next  floor  a man  had  been  ill  ten  weeks 
with  a bad  rheumatic  attack.  Another  man 
had  been  removed  to  the  infirmary.  The  next 
house  was,  if  possible,  worse,  for  there  the  only 
drinking-water  supply  was  taken  from  a tap  at 
the  back  of  the  closet  wall  of  the  last  house, 
and  from  the  same  polluted  source.  The  only 
closet  for  this  house  was  quite  unuseable,  and 
in  a state  beyond  description,  so  that  six 
families  had  absolutely  no  accommodation 
whatever.  The  cistern  over  it  had  no  tap,  and 
the  water  leaked  down  the  wall  with  a slow 
drip,  adding  damp  to  the  fearful  smell  which 
made  these  two  back  courts  simply  a potential 
fever  nest.  The  visitor  came  away  feeling 
perfectly  ill  from  only  standing  long  enough 
there  to  note  defects;  and  the  poor  tenants 
have  to  live  and  bear  it,  and  pay  4s.  and  43.  6d. 
for  a single  filthy  room,  while  the  landlord,  often 
as  he  has  been  asked,  declines  to  move.  It  may 
well  be  asked,  What  are  the  inspectors  doing  ? ” 


Books  in  the  British  Museum. — An  even- 
ing paper  says  that  the  latest  return  of  the 
number  of  volumes  in  the  British  Museum  is 
just  over  1,300,0(X).  There  are  160  miles  of 
shelves,  and  about  twenty  more  miles  to  be  filled. 


ROMAN  MORTAR  AND  THE  ITALIAN 
METHOD  OF  TREATING  LIME 
CEMENTS. 

Sir, — It  is  stated,  on  p.  360  of  your  number 
for  March  15,  in  speaking  of  the  way  in  which 
the  Romans  used  lime  mortar,  that  the  lime  was 
generally  burned  on  the  spot,  and  used  fresh 
before  cooling  and  crystallisation  set  in.  ^Yas 
this  really  the  case  ? The  inquiry  is  not  made 
by  way  of  cavil  at  an  interesting  article,  but 
as  a necessary  consequence  of  the  comparison 
of  the  statement  in  question  with  a wide  and 
definite  personal  experience. 

In  Southern  Itah',  at  the  present  day,  teh 
work  of  the  mason  and  of  the  bricklayer  is,  as 
far  as  it  is  easy  to  ascertain,  very  closely  what 
it  was  eighteen  or  nineteen  centuries  ago.  Nor 
are  the  dates  vague.  Pompeii  is  an  instance  of 
indubitable  Latin  work,  of  which  the  latest, 
though  not  the  earliest,  date  is  certain.  At 
Puteoli,  again  (or  Pozzuoli,  as  it  is  now  called), 
work  of  Roman  date  is  extant.  So  it  is  at 
Capua, — speaking  only  of  spots  personally  well 
known  to  the  writer.  Again,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Pompeii,  skirting  the  romantic  line  of 
hills  that  form  the  southern  bound  of  the 
beautiful  bay  of  Naples,  exists  a tunnel  aqueduct 
about  4 ft.  high,  now  dry,  but  with  a layer  of 
sinter  at  the  bottom  that  tells  of  its  long  con- 
tinued use.  It  is  held  that  it  supplied  Stabice 
and  perhaps  Pompeii  with  water.  In  these  and 
other  instances  that  may  be  cited,  it  may  be 
said  that  it  is  literary  testimony  that  establishes 
the  antiquity  of  the  work.  As  far  as  material 
goes,  in  substance,  shape,  size,  and  mode  of 
construction  the  ancient  work  is  indistingnish- 
able  from  that  of  the  local  masons  of  the  pre- 
sent day, — admirable  workmen  as  they  are.  So 
again  with  regard  to  “ the  large  size,  flat  and 
thin”  Roman  bricks,  of  which  the  article  cor- 
rectly says  that  they  “ may  be  termed  tiles, 
though  used  for  wall  building.”  The  use  of 
matfone,  as  it  is  called,  or  brickwork,  is  rare  in 
Southern  Italy,  as  it  is  more  costly  than  the 
ordinary  tufa  work.  But  it  is  at  times  em- 
ployed,— and  then  the  thin  tile  is  used,  pre- 
cisely as  in  Roman  times.  These  statements 
are  not  raado  second  hand,  or  from  a hasty 
tour,  but  are  given  from  observations  made 
during  a residence  of  more  than  eight  years  in 
Italy,  spent  in  close  association  with  Italian 
architects. 

The  upshot  of  this  investigation  is,  that  the 
whole  process  of  building,  so  far  as  can  be 
judged  from  the  comparison  of  ancient  and 
modern  work,  being  unaltered  at  least  from  the 
time  of  Pliny,  it  is  fair  to  presume  (in  the 
ab.sence  of  some  very  definite  proof)  that  the 
treatment  of  lime  for  mortar  is  also  unchanged. 
That  treatment  is  the  very  reverse  of  being 
“ used  fresh.”  On  the  contrary,  the  Italian 
architects  consider  that  the  excellence  of  their 
mortar  is  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  time 
for  which  the  lime  has  been  slaked  before 
using  it. 

On  proceeding  to  commence  a poloszo  or  other 
building,  the  first  thing  done  is  to  dig  a pit  of 
size  snlficient  to  contain  the  lime  which  it  is 
anticipated  that  the  building  will  require.  This 
pit  is  then  filled  to  within  a foot  or  two  of  the 
surface  with  fresh  lime,  and  the  space  left  is 
filled  with  water.  The  water  is,  or  ought  to  be, 
supplied  as  it  evaporates,  so  as  to  keep  the 
subjacent  lime  always  in  the  state  of  a dense 
damp  paste.  It  is  dug  out  and  mixed  up  as 
required,  and  if  the  first  supply  is  exhausted 
more  is  added,  but  invariably  treated  in  the 
same  way,  and  the  result  is  admirable.  It  is 
the  opinion  of  persons  competent  to  form  con- 
clusions of  their  own  that  the  ease  with  which 
(in  a climate  that  varies  so  extremely  as  to  its 
hygrometric  condition  as  does  that  of  Italy, 
where  the  usually  dry  elastic  air  becomes  pain- 
fully damp  and  clinging  when  the  Sirocco 
blows  over  the  Mediterranean)  the  walls  of 
houses  receive  painting  al  fresco,  is  due  to  the 
mode  of  preparing  the  mortar;  and  this  is  all 
the  more  worthy  of  note  because,  if  such  be 
the  case,  it  may  bo  inferred  tbat  the  grim  and 
grievous  failures  which  are  but  too  well  knowm 
in  attempts  at  fresco  painting  in  England,  are  ' 
due,  not  to  our  English  climate,  but  to  “ daubing 
the  wall  with  untempered  mortar.” 

If  it  be  asked  for  further  testimony  as  to  a 
method  universally  in  nse,  at  all  events  in 
Southern  Italy,  the  inquirer  may  be  referred 
to  a paper  on  the  limes  and  cements  of  Casale, 
Piedmont,  and  Liguria  which  is  to  bo  found  in 
volume  XV.  of  the  Italian  scientific  jonrnal,  the 
Giornale  del  Genio  Civile.  In  1816  the  Italian 
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Government  instructed  Signor  G.  Signorile  to 
examine  the  limestones  of  the  above-named 
districts  with  reference  to  their  use  on  railways. 
It  had  been  fonnd  that  the  lime  which  had  been 
excellent  so  long  as  it  was  calcined  with  wood, 
deliquesced  when  calcined  with  coal,  the  coal  in 
question  containing  pyrites.  The  experience  of 
thirty  years  led  to  the  conclusion  that,  for 
hydraulic  lime,  perfect  calcination  has  to  bo 
effected  in  kilns  of  tbo  ordinary  construction, 
heated  with  wood,  and  fed  from  above.  The 
tempering  should  be  effected  with  the  least 
quantity  of  water  required  to  effect  a stiff 
argillaceous  consistency  similar  to  tbat  re- 
quired fur  making  bricks  when  tempered. 
The  lime,  the  report  goes  on,  should  he 
kept  under  water,  the  temperature  of  which 
should  bo  between  51'  and  70°  Fahrenheit, 
a necessary  precaution  in  the  case  of  experi- 
ments some  of  which  lasted  from  six  to  twelve 
months  or  even  more. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  go  into  the  details  of 
these  experiments.  Every  variety  of  limestone 
received  attention,  and  one  of  the  remarkable 
features  of  the  case  was  the  difference  in  the 
quality  of  the  limestones  from  different  beds  in 
the  same  quarry.  But  in  most  cases  the  slaking 
was  troublesome,  as  the  limes  increase  in  bulk 
but  little  when  slaked,  and,  at  certain  tempera- 
tures, commence  to  soften  before  removal  from 
the  furnace.  In  these  cases  the  change  con- 
tinues to  go  on  very  slowly,  so  that  efflorescence 
takes  place  after  nse  in  building.  It  is  to  avoid 
chemical  changes  of  this  nature  that  the  long 
process  of  slaking  under  a small  head  of  water 
has  in  all  probability  been  adopted. 

In  our  own  nse  of  lime  mixed  when  hot  two 
inconveniences  occur.  It  is,  as  we  have  seen, 
in  order  to  avoid  these  inconveniences  that  the 
preliminary  charge  in  the  lime,  due  to  slaking, 
is  made  to  occupy  as  long  a time,  and  thus  to 
proceed  as  slowly  as  possible,  by  the  Italians. 
Without  affecting  too  much  precision  of 
language,  we  may  briefly  characterise  the  evils 
to  which  we  refer  as  being  the  one  physical 
and  the  other  chemical.  Tbat  is  to  say,  we 
have  to  contend  with  swelling  and  with  deli- 
quescence. As  to  the  swelling,  it  is  perhaps 
not  so  easy  to  speak  positively  in  the  case  of 
the  thin  beds  of  mortar  which  are  commonly 
used  in  brickwork.  But  in  concrete  the  change 
of  bulk  is  very  perceptible.  In  new  brickwork, 
again,  the  effect  of  deliquescence  is  most 
painfully  apparent.  Mr.  Robertson,  the 
author  of  a paper  entitled  “ An  Investigation 
into  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Hydraulic 
Mortar,”  which  was  read  before  the  Institution 
of  Civil  Engineers  on  13th  April,  1858,  said 
tbat  concrete  had  a tendency  to  swell  when 
made  of  quick  lime.  He  had  tried  the  experi- 
ment and  found  that  the  swelling  differed  in 
extent  in  winter  and  summer.  In  summer,  in  a 
cubic  foot,  the  concrete  would  swell  one  thirty- 
second  in  bulk  ; in  winter  only  one  forty-eighth. 
A paper  on  this  subject,  by  Mr.  Burnell,  was 
read  at  the  Royallnstitute  of  British  Architects 
in  the  session  1857-58,  in  which  the  use  of 
quick  lime  in  concrete  was  strongly  con- 
demned. When  the  extension  of  the  London 
and  Birmingham  Railway  from  Camden  Town 
to  Euston  was  made,  a layer  of  some  2 ft.  6 in. 
of  concrete  was  placed  in  the  foundations  of  the 
retaining  walls.  When  the  footings  bad  been 
laid  on  this,  and  the  plinths  carrried  up  a fev? 
courses,  an  iron  bench  mark  was  driven  in  at 
each  pilaster.  As  the  work  was  of  an  important 
nature,  great  care  was  taken  with  these  levels! 
which  were  read,  with  a powerful  instrument, 
to  the  200th  part  of  a foot,  being  double  the  usual 
degree  of  accuracy.  Time  after  time,  however, 
on  checking  the  levels  after  three  or  four  days, 
they  proved  wrong.  The  matter  perplexed  the 
resident  engineer  greatly,  until  it  was  fonnd 
that  the  error  was  due  to  the  swelling  of  the 
concrete,  which  lifted  the  retaining  wall  built 
on  it.  On  going  back  over  the  whole  series  of 
pilasters,  the  differences  were  found  to  be 
correct,  although  there  was  a general  rise  of 
level  above  the  bench  mark  from  which  the 
levels  were  started.  Again,  it  was  stated  in 
the  paper  above  quoted,  that  after  grinding 
mortar  for  one  hour,  keeping  it  always  at  the 
same  stiffness,  it  was  observed  with  surprise 
that  the  quantity,  instead  of  wasting,  was 
absolutely  beginning  to  swell,  notwithstanding 
that  the  lime  had  been  thoroughly  slaked,  and 
no  increase  of  bulk  from  that  cause  was  pos- 
sible. A number  of  measurements  are  added 
to  show  that  mortar  arrives  at  its  greatest 
density  after  one  hour’s  grinding;  and  that 
when  the  grinding  was  carried  on  for  ten  hours, 
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bhe  mort<ar  lost  half  its  strength,  and  gained  1-i 
per  cent,  in  bulk.  The  strong  adhesion  existing 
between  cement  and  limestones,  especially 
oolites,  has  led  to  the  idea,  suggested  by 
Mr.  Burnell,  that  carbonic  acid  is  absorbed  by 
the  cement  from  the  stone  itself.  This  view 
was  supported  by  the  experiments  of  Mr. 
Eobertson,  who  also  distinguishes  between  the 
hardness  acquired  by  the  mortar  in  the  process 
of  setting,  and  the  further  induration  due  to 
lapse  of  time. 

Mr.  Eendel’s  practice,  it  was  mentioned  in 
the  debate,  resulted  in  the  rule  to  slack  hydrau- 
lic lime  with  33  per  cent,  of  water,  and  to  keep 
it  for  ten  days.  Boman  and  other  ancient 
mortars,  Mr.  Eobertson  observes,  owe  much  of 
their  excellence  to  the  slow  absorption  of  acid ; 
and  it  is,  he  adds,  “ unreasonable  to  suppose 
that  the  mortar  of  modern  engineers  will  prove 
inferior  to  those,  as  it  is  undeniable  that  the 
theory  is  much  better  understood  now."  The 
nature  of  chemical  action  is,  no  doubt,  better 
known  now  than  could  be  the  case  before  the 
time  of  Dalton.  But  that  is  quite  a different 
thing  from  saying  that  we  know  better  how  to 
make  mortar.  Nor  is  it  so  certain  that  Time 
could  do  so  much,  unless  the  start  be  made  in 
the  right  way.  In  some  old  buildings  the 
mortar  is  iu  a very  disintegrated  condition, 
while  in  others  it  has  consolidatefl  into  some- 
thing like  a geological  rock.  It  is,  at  all  events, 
conceivable  that  the  bad  mortar  was  hot  slaked, 
and  that  the  consolidated  mortar,  as  in  the  case 
of  Eoman  relics  in  Italy,  and  even  in  England, 
owes  its  existence  to  the  new  process  of  the 
Italian  mortar-makers. 

At  all  events,  it  is  clear  from  the  above-cited 
authorities,  that  not  a few  points  ordinarily 
neglected  have  very  great  influence  on  the  ex- 
cellence of  mortar.  The  character  of  tho  lime- 
stone used  has,  in  the  first  place,  of  course  to 
be  regarded.  But  good  lime  can  be  made  from 
so  many  various  kinds  of  limestone,  that  the 
gg’eatest  care  iu  selecting,  not  only  the  quarry, 
but  the  bed  of  tho  quarry,  is  only  one  element 
of  the  supervision  to  be  exercised  by  the 
architect. 

Next,  attention  has  to  be  called  to  the  mode 
of  calcination,  and  in  this  it  is  clear,  from  the 
experiments  of  Signor  Signorile,  we  have  to 
regard  not  only  the  kiln,  and  the  mode  of  firing, 
but  the  fuel.  Has  this  been  regarded  aright 
with  us  ? To  say  nothing  of  wood,  is  it  not  the 
cheapest  and  thus  the  least  pure  coal  that  is 
ordinarily  employed  by  the  lime-burner?  That 
the  excess  of  sulphur  thus  rendered  possible 
maybe  fatal  to  the  excellence  of  the  mortar  is 
not  only  n theoretic  possibility,  but,  in  some 
cases  at  least,  an  established  fact. 

Then  comes  the  question  of  slaking,  which 
it  is  not,  perhaps,  easy  to  distinguish  from  that 
of  grinding.  In  the  case  cited,  where  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  latter  process  for  ten  hours 
exercised  an  injurious  effect  upon  the  mortar, 
it  is  probable  that  hot  slaked  lime  was  used. 
The  experiment  thus  tells  nothing  as  to  the 
degrees  of  comminution  or  of  mixing  that  may 
be  desirable  with  slowly-slaked  lime.  As  to 
this,  Italian  practice  and  Italian  theory  are  at 
one.  Nor  does  there  seem  to  be  anything 
irrational  in  the  idea  that  undue  haste  in  the 
commencement  of  a series  of  chemical  pro- 
cesses which  are  to  extend,  not  only  over  days, 
but  over  years,  may  bo  pernicious.  To  set  a 
ibrick  or  a stone  in  a bed  of  mortar,  and  to 
leave  the  result  to  time,  is  all  very  well.  But 
even  Time  himself  demands  fnir-play,  if  he  is  to 
jbe  a consolidator  rather  than  a destroyer.  A 
difference  has  been  pointed  out  between  the 
two  processes  of  “setting”  and  of  indurating, 
although  one  of  those  passes,  or  ought  to  pass, 
insensibly  into  the  other.  It  is  conceivable 
that  the  rapidity  with  which  the  slaking  process 
has  been  effected,  or  the  short  time  given  to  the 
slaked  lime  in  which  to  accommodate  itself  to 
[its  new  chemical  condition,  before  it  is  called 
[Upon  to  enter  on  a new  series  of  combinations, 
ftnay  have  much  to  do  with  its  subsequent 
(behaviour.  Such,  at  all  events,  is  the  opinion, 
:and  such  is  the  practice,  of  the  most  ancient 
and  most  famous  school  (save  one)  of  European 
iirchitecture.  Is  not  this  worth  the  serious 
attention  of  the  British  architect? 

■ It  is  suggested  that  it  would  be  well  worthy 
vhe  ^ reputation  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects  to  encourage  a thorough 
ind  systematic  investigation  of  the  subject. 
jMatorials  exist  for  forming  an  opinion.  Some 
bf  them  are  above  indicated,  and  their  investi- 
gation will  open  the  way  to  yet  farther  facts. 
Li  can  hardly  be  said  that  our  knowledge  of  the 


practical  chemistry  of  mortars  is  absolute.  It 
is,  perhaps,  unnecessar}’  to  illustrate  this  fact. 
It  is  certain  that  the  manner  in  which  mortar  is 
used  by  the  Italian  builder  is  very  different  from 
that  common  with  ourselves.  Is  it  a difficult 
matter  with  us  to  take  up  a few  courses  of 
newly-set  brickwoi’k  ? When  does  the  adhesion 
become  so  perfect  that  the  brick  will  yield 
before  the  mortar  ? In  Italian  building  adhesion 
is  much  more  rapid  and  complete.  No  doubt 
much  is  often  duo  to  the  presence  of  that  admi- 
rable material  ^ozzMoluna.  But  this,  though  a 
common  and  valuable,  is  not  a universal,  element 
in  Italian  mortar.  In  many  cases  where  hasty 
building  is  desirable,  as  after  partial  demolition 
from  earthquake,  limo  taken  from  such  pits  as 
have  been  described  is  used  pure,  or  nearly  so. 
It  is  better  not  to  speak  without  citing  chapter 
and  verse  as  to  the  exact  proportion  of 
pozzuolana,  sand,  or  other  materials  mixed  by 
the  Italian  builders  with  their  lime.  The  pro- 
portions differ,  from  the  rudest  kiud  of  masonry, 
— which  is  used  in  Italy  where  in  England  we 
use  wood,  as  in  forming  the  centre  for  an  arch, — 
to  the  finest  scagliola,  or  tho  impervious  mortar 
which  forms  the  fiat  roofs  of  so  many  important 
buildings,  a mortar  which  is  beaten  with  heavy 
clubs  for  ten  days  or  a fortnight  incessantly,  in 
order  to  consolidate  it.  In  the  scagliola  with 
which  the  interior  of  churches  is  often  adorned, 
and  in  the  “hattuto”  work  of  the  terraced  roofs, 
we  have  examples  of  the  use  of  limo  cements  of 
a nature  quite  unknown  in  this  country.  The 
plaster  of  a modern  English  villa  is  usually  perish- 
able. Not  so  with  these  Italian  applications  of 
mixtures,  alike,  or  very  closely  so,  iu  ingredients, 
bub  wonderfully  different  in  mode  of  manipula- 
tion from  our  own  lime  cements  and  plasters. 
What  would  our  English  builder  think  if 
ho  was  obliged  to  detail  four  men  to  beat  a 
roof  or  a floor  for  ten  days  or  a fortnight  ? But 
this  is  an  essential  part  of  tho  erection  of  a good 
palace  in  Southern  Italy ; and  woe  to  the  ears 
of  the  neighbours  while  it  goes  on  ! The  noise 
of  the  beating  is  bad  enough,  hour  after  hour. 
The  men  usually  sit  on  very  low  rush-bottomed 
chairs,  and  use  a wooden  club  some  3 ft.  long,  and 
4 in.  or  5 in.  square,  with  a beat  handle  A per- 
petual hammoriug  from  three  or  four  of  these 
implements  is  bad  enough  ; but  it  is  nothing  to 
the  fearful  howls  with  which  the  workis  usually 
accompanied.  Evil  will  be  the  memory  of  any 
ouo  who  should  introduce  into  England  such  an 
addition  to  the  noises  of  our  cities'  But  that 
notwithstauding,  tho  results  produced  by  the 
Italian  treatment  of  limo  are  so  incontrovertibly 
superior  to  those  common  in  England,  that  it  is 
hard  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  a thorough 
investigation  of  the  subject.  F.  R.  C. 

March  10th,  1S84. 


THE  “R.I.B.A.” 

Sir, — I was  very  glad  to  see  that  in  your 
“Notes”  of  last  week  you  condemned  the 
attempt  of  some  (so  far)  nameless  persons  to 
form  an  opposition  society  to  the  Institute,  and 
I feel  sure  all  the  thinking  and  sensible  mem- 
bers willfully  endorse  such  condemnation. 

Referring  to  the  letter  from  Mr.  Aitchison,  I 
quite  agree  that  what  should  be  aimed  at  is  to 
take  every  possible  nieasiu'e  to  get  those  who 
“now  stand  aloof  to  enrol  themselves,”  and 
thus  make  the  Institute  not  only  a corporate 
body,  but  a really  thoroughly  represeiUatice 
one. 

The  letter  from  Mr.  McLachlan  [p.  424,  ante], 
I think,  is  one  which  deserves  the  tlianks  of  the 
members,  as  it  brings  before  them  facts  which 
probably  were  either  unknown  or  forgotten  by 
many,  more  especially  the  extracts  from  the 
reports  of  the  Council  in  1S37  and  1849. 

I cannot  think  that  any  good  reason  can-  be 
given  for  not  giving  so  large  a body  as  the  Asso- 
ciates now  are  a vote,  or  at  any  rate  a pro- 
portionate one.  I apprehend  that  the  onlyditfi- 
oulty  would  be  tho  alteration  of  the  charter,  and, 
as  Mr.  McLachlan  shows,  this  requires  altera- 
tion on  more  points  than  one. 

Were  this  done,  there  would  bo  a good  hope 
of  making  the  Institute  what  all  must  agree  it 
should  be,  a thoroughly  representative  body. 

I hope  that  all  members  will  take  the  present 
opportunity  of  showing  what  I am  convinced 
they  feel,  by  expressing  their  views,  and  so 
show  the  Council  what  their  “ constituency  ” 
w’ishes,  and  I feel  confident  that  if  this  be  done 
the  Council  will  nob  only  “consider”  the 
matter,  but  will  be  induced  to  bring  forward  a 
scheme  which  would  meet  tho  much-needed 
reform.  G.  A.  Pryce  Ccxson. 


MECHANICAL  AIDS  TO  SCULPTURE. 

Sir, — As  this  subject  seems  to  have  attracted 
some  interest,  will  you  allow  me  to  add  some- 
thing to  my  former  letter  ? Referring  to  the 
remark  of  Mr.  George  Simonds  in  your  issue  of 
March  1st  (p.  320),  that  the  sculpturing  machine 
invented  by  Watt  was  abandoned  by  him,  I 
think  if  he  will  inquire  he  will  find  this  ia 
hardly  so,  as,  iu  the  first  place,  Watt  used  the 
machine  simply  for  bis  own  amusement,  and 
both  the  machine  and  some  of  the  busts  and 
bas-reliefs  produced  are  still  to  bo  seen. 

No  one  will  deny  that  to  make  a successful 
sculpturing  machine  certain  mechanical  diffi- 
culties have  to  be  surmounted  ; but,  given  time 
and  unlimited  money  to  work  it  out,  1 am  one 
of  those  that  believe  almost  any  process  may 
be  imitated  by  mechanical  means.  Although 
there  may  be  considerable  difference  of  opinion^ 
— in  an  art  sense  at  any  rate, — as  to  the  advisa- 
bility of  reducing  sculpture,  when  possible,  to- 
a mechanical  process,  much  cau  be  said  on  the 
other  side  as  to  the  gain  occasioned,  in  the  art- 
education  of  the  masses,  by  the  reproduction 
by  mechanical  means  of  standard  examples  at  a 
nominal  cost ; or,  at  auy  rate,  by  allowing 
machinery  to  do  all  the  rough  work,  leaving  the- 
artist  to  give  the  finishing  touches,  and  endow 
the  bust  or  statue  with  “ artistic  merit.” 

The  best  known  machinery  designed  for  car- 
ving and  sculpturing  is  that  patented  by  Mr. 
Jordan,  of  London,  in  1845,  and  a variety  of 
machines,  based  on  this  patent,  have  since  been 
constructed.  It  w'as  designed  for  carving  and 
copying  irregular  forms  in  wood  or  stone  ; the- 
material  to  be  shaped,  and  the  model,  were  fixed 
on  a horizontal  table  running  on  wheels  trans- 
versely on  another  table  or  frame,  which  was 
arranged  to  move  in  a longitudinal  direction,  so 
that  bj’  tho  straight -lino  movement  in  two 
directions  the  table  could  be  made  to  have  a 
motion  in  every  part  of  its  iron  plane. 

The  model  and  material  to  be  shaped  were- 
made  to  swivel  on  centi’es,  and  so  arranged  that 
by  means  of  a lever  each  could  bo  turned  simul- 
taneously on  its  axis.  The  cutters  were  carried 
on  a verbical  slide  j this  vertical  slide  was  raised 
or  lowered  to  the  work,  which  was  fixed  on  the 
travelling  table  beneath  by  means  of  a treadle. 
A tracer  guide  acting  on  the  model  produced,  by 
the  aid  of  the  cutters,  facsimiles  iu  the  piece  or 
pieces  of  material.  Referring  to  stoneworking 
machinery  generally,  which,  owing  to  ever- 
increasing  competition  in  building  construction^ 
is  now  beginning  to  attract  the  attention  it 
deserves,  I can  show  those  interested  a machine- 
that  will  cut  architrave  mouldings,  cornices, 
ovolos,  pilasters,  astragals,  ogees,  scotias, 
strings,  and  other  straight  and  curved  underciit 
mouldings,  panels,  recesses, &c.,  and  finish  them 
in  every  way  superior  to,  and  at  an  immense^ 
saving  over,  hand  labour.  M.  Powis  Bale. 


ANCIENT  LIGHTS. 

Sir,  — I have  been  I’eading  Mr.  Banister 
Fletcher’s  book  on  ancient  lights,  and  am 
struck  with  the  following  two  cases,  which, 
although  BO  much  alike,  havo  received  opposite- 
decisions.  Can  you  or  any  of  your  correspon- 
dents explain  the  same  ? 

The  first  case,  p.  10,  of  his  book  is  : — 

A has  two  plots,  6 and  c.  He  sella  b to  B, 
who  puts  windows  in  his  house  overlooking  c. 
Subsequently  he  sella  c to  C.  C blocks  up  B.’s 
windows.  Jndge  rules  that  C has  no  right  to 
block  up  B.’s  windows. 

The  other  case,  p.  18,  is  : — 

A possesses  two  plots,  b aud  c,  and  sells  & to  B 
and  c to  C.  c has  windows  overlooking  b.  O' 
contends  that  although  his  windows  are  not- 
ancient,  yet  that  A expressly  or  impliedly 
reserved  these  lights  when  A sold  b to  B.  The 
judge  ruled  that  C was  not  entitled  to  an  in- 
junction against  B when  B blocked  up  C.'s- 
windows.  Ignobans. 


COMPETITIONS  MEMORIAL  COMMITTEE. 

Sir,-— May  wo,  through  tho  medium  of  your  paper, 
request  all  who  subscribed  to  the  Street  Memorial, 
and  all  other  architects  desirous  of  aiding  reform  in 
the  principle  then  advocated,  to  sign  the  form  sent 
to  them  and  return  it  to  us  at  their  earliest  con- 
venience? 

Over  1,000  signatures  have  been  leceived  to  date. 

Cole  A.  Adams,  1 tt  o 
ASTON  WmB,  / Hon.  Sacs. 
Jlolden-teirace,  Gyosvenvr-garde}is, 

London,  S.  IT,,  March  27th. 
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SilOKE  ABATEMENT. 

SiE, — I stall  be  glad  if  you  will  allow  me  to 
notice  Mr.  Edwards’s  letter  under  above  head- 
ing, only  to  point  out  that  the  statements  and 
charges  he  makes  against  the  Smoke  Abate- 
ment Committee’s  teats  were  refuted  in  the 
Builder  oi  the  2-ith  and  27th  of  March,  1883,  as 
well  as  in  the  other  journals  to  which  he  wrote. 

Mr.  Edwards’s  object  in  writing  at  that  time 
was  evidently  an  endeavour  to  invalidate  the 
tests  generally,  because  his  own  grate  failed  in 
the  competition  with  grates  of  all  sizes,  tested 
under  precisely  similar  conditions  to  bis  own. 
The  statements  he  then  made  were  proved  to 
be  absolutely  incorrect,  and  his  reasoning  to  be 
fallacious.  He  now  appears  disposed  to  renew 
the  endeavour,  and  to  his  former  improper 
treatment  of  the  matter  he  now  adds  the  disin- 
genuousness of  omitting  to  inform  the  public 
that  he  is  the  inventor  of  the  grate  he  recom- 
mends, and  he  puts  forward  the  name  of 
Messrs.  Benham  & Sons,  who  make  his  grates, 
instead  of  his  own.  This  seems  to  be  treating 
both  your  readers  and  yourself  with  such  bad 
faith,  that  it  may  perhaps  be  usefully  exposed. 

W.  R.  E.  Coles. 

National  Smoke  Ahatement  Institution, 

4-i,  Berners-street,  TE.,  2Iarch  25. 


ASYLUM  COMPETITIONS. 

Sir,  — Allow  mo  to  state,  in  answer  to 

A.R.I.B.A.’s  ” letter  in  your  number  of  the 
^nd  inst.,  that  the  competition  to  which  he 
refers  was  arranged  in  two  series,  according  to 
what  appeared  to  be  the  prevailing  opinion  as 
to  competitions,  as  expressed  at  the  meetings 
of  the  institute. 

As  to  the  design  of  the  successful  competitor 
I reported  that,  although  it  carried  out  the  de- 
tailed requirements  of  the  Commissioners 
generally,  yet  that  in  an  important  point  it 
would  have  to  be  altered  before  it  received 
their  sanction. 

The  same  observation  would  have  applied 
with  greater  force  to  the  other  designs  sub- 
mitted, although  many  of  them  showed  great 
care  and  talent. 

In  my  report  I pointed  out  the  chief  causes  of 
failure.  The  Assessor. 

March  25,  1884. 


ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OP  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

Sir,— As  an  old  subscribor  to  your  paper,  which 
is  always  open  to  ventilate  grievances,  and  also  as  a 
loyal  membor  of  the  institute,  I ask  you  to  draw  the 
attention  ot  the  Council  and  the  profession  to  what 
I consider  a serious  grievance  and  monopoly  sought 
to  be  enjoyed  by  the  Fellows  only.  This  opinion  I 
may  say  is  shared  by  many  of  the  profession  with 
me.  I refer  to  the  " Conditions  of  Contract  pre- 
pared by  the  London  Builders’  Society  on  the  basis 
of  headings  sanctioned  by  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects.”  Clause  20,  page  3,  is  the 
reference  clause,  and  it  winds  up  : 

“Architect, or  in  the  event  of  his  unwillingness 
to  act,  then  of  ...  . architect,  or  in  the  event  of 
his  death  or  unwillingness  to  act,  then  of  an  archi- 
tect being  a Fellow  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects,”  &c. 

There  is  a footnote  that  “ the  Council  of  the 
Jloyal  Institute  of  British  Architects  reejuire  that 
the  blank  should  bo  filled  in  with  the  name  of  a 
Fellow  of  the  Institute.” 

Considering  that  there  are  in  London  and 
neighbourhood  236  Fellows  on  the  list  of  members, 
aiid  457  Associates,  and  some  of  the  latter,  being 
men  of  large  and  varied  experience,  who  probably  ■ 
do  not  aspire  to  anything  more  than  being  Asso. 
ciate  members,  and  also  that  there  are  among  the 
Associates  a considerable  number  of  gentlemen 
practising  as  quantity  surveyors,  it  seems  most 
unrea-^onable  and  unjust  that  the  Council  should 
debar  Associates  from  takingreferences  (where  their 
form  is  adhered  to  it  precludes  them)  in  cas-es  of 
small  disputes  ; where  knowledge  of  measuring  and 
prices  is  indispensable,  it  is  only  reasonable  that 
the  surveyor  should  be  the  releree  in  preference 
to  the  architect.  Moreover,  if  referred  to  a Fellow 

it  increases  the  cost  of  a reference  twofold  : l^jt^ 

the  charges  made  by  a Fellow  on  reference  would 
be  more  than  those  charged  by  an  Associate ; anrl 
2adly,  in  many  cases  the  Fellow  would  have  to  call 
in  a measuring  assessor ; wherea.s,  if  an  Associate 
acted,  probably  he  would  determine,  by  measuring 
himself,  any  differences. 

The  builders  in  London  probably  receive  consider- 
ably more  work  in  the  aggregate  from  the  457 
Associates  than  they  do  from  the  236  Fellows. 
Many  of  the  latter  do  not  practise. 

The  consequence  of  this  is  that  a considerable 
number  of  Associates  and  others  in  their  conditions 
■of  contract  put  in  clauses,  leaving  it  opien  to  select 
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any-  architect  or  surveyor  that  may  be  agreed  upon  ; 
or,  in  many  cases,  each  party  nominates  one  arbi- 
trator, and  the  two  arbitrators  select  an  umpire, 
independently  of  any  connexion  wbh  the  Institute. 
In  some  cases  I have  seen  a member  of  the  Insti- 
tution of  Surveyors  inserted  in  the  contract.  This 
injures  the  prestige  of  the  Institute,  and  takes  away 
one  of  the  privileges  of  being  a member. 

I have  this  day  received  a balloting  list  with 
twenty-two  names,  of  which  fifteen  are  to  be  chosen 
for  the  Council.  What  it  is  sent  to  me  for  I am 
at  a loss  to  understand ; as,  on  the  other  side,  the 
first  two  lines  distinctly  say  that  Associates  have  no 
riiiht  to  vote,  or  in  any  way  to  interfere,  with  the 
affairs  of  the  society.  I presume,  therefore,  the 
ballotiog-paper  is  itseless  to  Associates.  All  I can 
understand  that  Associates  can  do  is  to  attend 
meetings,  read  Transactions,  and  pay  their  sub- 
scriptions. 

The  number  of  Fellows  is  403,  and  685  Associates. 
Therefore,  considering  how  much  greater  the  latter 
number  preponderates,  surely  the  Associates  should 
have  some  voice  in  the  management  of  the  society 
to  which  they  so  largely  subscribe. 

I write  this  in  no  captious  spirit  of  opposition 
(and  know  personalty  of  no  opposition  society),  but 
merely  to  call  attention  to  matters  which,  now  the 
election  of  a new  Council  is  coming  on,  may  pro- 
bably induce  them  to  offer  some  further  privileges 
to  Associates,  and  thus  secure  their  increased  loyalty 
and  support, — “ L’union  fait  la  force.” 

A.R.I.B.A. 


“A  WOULD-BE  ACADEMY  STUDENT’S 
DIFFICULTIES.” 

StR,— In  answer  to  “ Tmprobatus's  ” letter  [p.  426, 
ante\  asking  for  information  respecting  the  draw- 
ings required  for  Probationership  at  the  Royal 
Academy,  members  of  the  Architectural  Associa- 
tion can  borrow  from  its  lending  library 
Letarouilly's  “Palaces  of  Rome”  (which  work  has 
been  sub-divided  for  the  purpose  into  four  or  five 
parts,  each  with  an  important  palace  in  it), 
Sharpe’s  “Parallels”  (which  has  been  similarly 
sub-divided),  Pugin's  “Examples,”  Pugin’s  “Speci- 
mens,” and  numerous  other  works,  leaving  au  ample 
choice  to  the  would-be  Probationer.  If  not  a member 
of  the  Association,  in  one  or  other  of  the  professional 
journals  have  been  published  from  time  to  time 
numerous  examples  of  measured  drawings  which 
have  obtained  medals  at  the  Royal  Academy  or  the 
Institute.  The  past  pubdeations  of  these  journals 
can  be  in.spected  in  the  Library  of  the  South  Ken- 
sington Museum,  the  date  of  issue  noted,  and  the 
back  number  of  the  journal  purchased.  The  pub- 
lished plates  are  sufficiently  clear  to  allow  of  their 
being  enlarged ; and,  notwithstanding  “ Impro- 
batus” being  "convinced"  otherwise,  it  is  better  to 
select  ancient  rather  than  modern  examples  of  archi- 
tectural design.  The  latter,  however,  are  by  no 
means  disqualified,  as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
portions  of  the  New  Law  Courts  have  been  more 
than  once  sent  in,  copied  from  the  published  prints. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  “ Improbatus’s  ” remarks 
were  not  confined  to  the  above  inquiries  ; his  descrip- 
tion of  his  reception  by  mo  is  inaccurate.  I do  not 
snub  these  who  are  unfortunate  enough  to  fail  in 
being  admitted.  I am  especially  careful  to  avoid 
hurting  their  feelings  or  disheartening  them  from  a 
further  trial.  It  is  no  part  of  my  duty  to  advise 
them  at  all,  and  I do  so  unofficially.  In  the  instance 
referred  to  I fancy  from  tho  description  that  I must 
have  advised  “Improbatus”  to  obtain  a copy  of 
Sir  Charles  Barry’s  “ Travellers’  Club  House  in  Pall 
Mall,”  edited  by  W.  H.  Leeds,  a book  costing  a few 
shillings,  and  which  I recommend  to  those  who 
prefer  Classic  or  Italian  work.  It  I am  right  in  this 
assumption,  and  “Improbatus”  having  copied  the 
drawings  therein  contained,  is  unable  to  “help 
thinking  that  the  fact  of  their  being  embodiments 
of  a taste  long  since  decayed,”  contributed  to  his 
failure,  I am  afraid  he  is  mistaken ; and  it  seems 
more  likely  that  his  want  of  success  was  due  to  his 
inability  to  recognise  the  beauty  of  proportion  and 
refinement  of  detail  of  the  building  he  was  attempt- 
ing to  copy.  R.  PhenL  Spiers, 

Master  of  the  Architecttiral  School 
of  the  Royal  Academ)'.  - 


WHAT’S  O’CLOCK? 

Sir,— About  thirty  years  ago  the  Society  of  Arts 
gave  lOOf.  premium  for  a shilling  box  of  water- 
colours. This  measure  led  to  a complete  revolution 
in  art  stationery,  tho  good  results  of  which  are  un- 
bounded.^ I would  suggest  now  that  the  same 
society  give  a similar  premium  for  the  best  domestic 
clock  that  can  be  made  and  sold  for  1/.  A striking 
clock,  of  course.  There  is  no  medium  of  English 
make  between  a most  expensive  instrument  and 
some  eighteenpenny  rubbish  that  loses  or  gains 
three  hours  a day,  and  finds  its  way  to  the  dust-hole 
in  about  three  weeks.  German  and  American 
articles,  after  extinauisLing  the  home  trade,  have 
fallen  off  considerably,  and  I hope  the  Society  will 
give  their  serious  consideration  to  this  important 
subject,  which  would  have  the  effect  of  reviving  a 
most  profitable  and  useful  industry,  and  make  it 
once  more  possible  to  answer  the  question  at  the 
head  of  this  article.  Walter  Scargill.  1 
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THE  VENTILATION  OP  THEATRES. 

Sir, — As  some  interest  was  excited  in  this  matter 
by  Mr.  J.  P.  Seddon’s  paper  a short  time  back, 
[pp.  225,  282,  a7i(e'\  it  maybe  worth  while  to  recall  the 
tact  that,  thirty  to  forty  years  since,  the  Haymarket 
Theatre,  then  under  the  management  of  the  late  Mr. 
Benjamin  Webster,  was  warmed  and  ventilated  by 
the  late  Mr.  J.  Sylvester,  C.E.,  of  Great  Russell- 
street,  Bloomsbury.  As  I was  in  the  employ  of  Mr. 
Sylvester  at  the  time,  and  partly  superintended  the 
execution  of  the  work,  I have  a pretty  good  recollec- 
tion of  all  the  circumstances. 

The  heating  (hot-water)  apparatus  was  placed 
under  the  pit,  and  the  warmed  air  distributed  by 
numerous  flues  to  all  parts  of  tho  house  ; the  venti- 
lation was  effected  by  the  opening  over  the  centre 
chandelier,  which  was  covered,  above  the  roof,  with 
a louvred  shaft  in  which  was  fixed  a semi-cylindrical 
revolving  shield,  with  a vane  on  the  top  to  keep  the 
open  side  to  leeward.  I forget  the  sectional  area  of 
this  ventilatmg-shaft,  but  recollect  perfectly  that  it 
was  considered  essential  that  the  area  of  the  fresh- 
air  inlet  should  be  largely  in  excess,  so  that  no 
sensation  of  draught  should  be  experienced. 

When  tho  works  were  completed,  one  of  the  con- 
tractor’s labourers  was  employed  to  manage  it,  and 
I personally  watched  the  effect  almost  nightly  for 
several  weeks  after,  during  which  time  very  few 
complaints  were  made. 

Some  time  after,  however,  possibly  in  the  follow- 
ing season, — I am  not  quite  clear  as  to  this, — com- 
plaints were  made  to  Mr.  Sylvester  that  the  beating 
apparatus  did  not  warm  tho  house,  and  that  in  con- 
sequence the  external  openings  for  the  admission  of 
fresh  air  had  been  closed,  necessarily  destroying  the 
ventilation.  I was  sent  to  inquire  into  tho  cause  of 
this,  and  found  that  the  man  left  in  charge  had  been 
dismissed  to  save  expense,  and  that  one  or  another  of 
the  regular  staff  was  supposed  to  attend  to  the  fire, 
the  result  being  that,  as  it  was  nobody’s  business,  it 
was  entirely  neglected.  On  reporting  this  state  of 
things  to  tho  then  treasurer,  who  also  called  himself 
a civil  engineer,  I was  met  with  such  a torrent  of 
vulgar  abuse,  that  I left  the  house,  and  have  never 
been  in  it  but  once  since. 

Jt  may  be  that  theatrical  managers  are  now  more 
anxious  to  provide  for  the  comfort  of  their  patrons, 
but  certainly  my  experience  was  not  encouraging. 

C.  P. 


RAILWAYS. 

Sir, — What  is  meant  by  a “ mile  ” of  railway  in 
the  comparison  table  of  your  interesting  article  on 
M.  Picard's  book  (p.  397,  ante)  ? Are  single  lines  and 
lines  of  four  ways,  six  way.s,  and  more,  all  reduced 
for  comparison  to  line  of  double  way  ? H. 

%*  In  both  the  French  and  the  English  railway 
returns  the  mileage  is  stated  per  mile  of  line  open, 
irrespective  of  tho  number  ot  tracks. 


A CLAIM  FOR  “EXTRAS.” 

BKDXSDEN  V.  STAINES  LOCAL  BOARD. 

In  this  case  (tried  before  Mr.  .Justice  Mathew) 
the  contractor  made  a claim  for  certain  extras. 
'Phe  architect  of  the  Staines  Town-hall,  Mr.  John 
Johnson,  certified  the  amount  which  be  con- 
sidered to  be  due,  and  the  builder  presented  the 
certificate  and  obtained  a cheque.  Some  months 
after  he  brought  an  action  for  the  amount  of 
tho  items  which  the  architect  had  struck  out, 
and  the  learned  judge  gave  his  decision  in 
favour  of  the  defendants. 

Mr.  Sargeant,  of  Westminster,  measured  for 
the  builder;  and  Mr.  Henry  Lovegrove  for  the 
Local  Board. 


PROVINCIAL  NEWS. 

Cardiff. — The  first  sod  of  tlie  Llanishen  Reser- 
voir of  the  new  Waterworks  extension  was  cat 
on  the  l-4th  inst.  by  the  Mayor  of  Cardiff  (Mr. 
Bird)  with  a silver  spade  presented  to  him  hy 
the  engineer.  Tho  storage  reservoir,  which  is 
situated  four  miles  from  Cardiff,  and  will  be 
,^apable  of  holding  300,000,000  gallons  of  water, 
13  part  of  an  extensive  scheme  for  supplying 
Cardiff  with  water  direct  from  Taff  Fawron  the 
Brecon  Beacons.  The  total  cost  of  the  under- 
taking is  estimated  at  300,0001.,  and  inclndes  a 
24-inch  gravitating  main  from  Taff  Fawr  to 
Llanishen,  the  construction  ©f  compensation 
reservoirs  on  the  line  of  route,  and  the  storage 
reservoir  at  Llanishen.  The  works  were  de- 
signed by  Mr.  J.  A.  B.  Williams,  A.M.I.C.E.,  of 
Cardiff.  The  contract  for  the  Llanishen  Reser- 
voir is  let  to  Messrs.  Hill  Bros.,  of  Beckenham, 
fur  53,0001. ; the  contractors’  engineer  is  Mr. 
J.  C.  Dudley,  and  the  clerk  of  the  works  is  Mr. 
J.  T.  Jones. 

Cambridge. — The  memorial-stone  of  a Work- 
ing Mens’  Institute,  at  Castle-end,  Cambridge, 
was  laid  on  the  Gth  inst.  by  Professor  Stuart,  of 
Trinity  College.  The  building  will  be  in  the 
English  Domestic  style  of  architecture,  with 
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mullioned  windows  and  a bigh-pitched,  open- 
timbered  roof,  covered  with  Bangor  siate. 
There  will  be  two  class-rooms  at  the  north  end. 
The  scullery,  soup-kitchen,  and  lavatories  will 
be  on  the  west  side.  The  whole  is  faced  with 
red  Suffolk  bricks,  relieved  by  Bath  stone  dress- 
ings. The  cost  will  be  between  COOL  and  700L, 
exclusive  of  furniture.  Mr.  Henry  George 
Bishop,  Cambridge,  is  the  architect,  and  Mr. 
G.  J.  Newman  is  the  builder. 

Darlaston.  — Mr.  John  Thornhill  Harrison, 
C.E.,  Inspector  of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
has  been  holding  an  inquiry  at  the  Local  Board 
Boom,  Darlaston,  into  the  merits  of  an  ap- 
plication made  by  the  Local  Board  for  sanction 
to  a loan  of  £22,500  for  sewerage  and  works  of 
sewage  disposal.  The  Clerk  explained  to  the 
Inspector  the  grounds  of  the  application. 
The  Board  sought  to  borrow  £22,500,  but, 
having  regard  to  the  fact  that  a portion 
of  the  land  had  been  dispensed  with,  the 
amount  pro  rai&  could  be  reduced,  so  that 
it  would  not  be  necessary  to  borrow  the 
actual  sum.  The  reasons  for  this  applica- 
tion were  apparent.  Unfortunately,  Darlaston 
had  been  without  a system  of  internal  sewers  ; 
the  only  sewers  they  had  were  incompetent  to 
deal  with  the  present  sewage ; and  another 
reason  which  had  induced  the  Board  to  seek  a 
road  out  of  the  difficulty  in  which  they  were 
placed  was  the  fact  that  proceedings  had  been 
threatened  by  the  Birmingham  Corporation,  and 
also  by  Messrs.  Elwell,  who  claimed  certain 
water  rights  in  connection  with  the  stream. 
But  the  Board  hoped  and  believed  that  the 
scheme  which  was  submitted  on  their  behalf  by 
Mr.  E.  Pritchard,  of  Birmingham,  would  meet 
with  the  approval  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  and  would  satisfy  all  parties  who  felt 
themselves  aggrieved ; and  also  discharge  in 
every  possible  way  the  legal  statutory  obliga- 
tions. The  scheme  included  the  sewering  of  the 
town,  and  outfall  w’orks  in  Bentley-lane,  near 
James  Bridge.  The  items  of  cost  w’ere : — 
Sewerage  works,  18,555/.  ; cost  of  land, 
1,291L  11s.  3d. ; compensations,  legal  and  other 
expenses,  1,850L  8s.  9d.;  making  a total  of 
22,500L,  the  whole  of  which  the  Board  believed 
would  not  be  expended.  The  population  of  the 
town  was  13,900,  the  rateable  value  22,300i.  4s., 
and  the  loan  debt  only  400L  Subsequently, 
Mr.  Pritchard  described  the  details  of  the 
plans  which  he  has  prepared,  and  the  inquiry 
terminated. 


BUILDING  PATENT  RECORD.* 

APPLICATIONS  FOB  LETTEH8  PATENT. 

March  14. — 4,856,  W.  R.  Cornell,  Grays,  Orna- 
mentation of  Bricks,  Blocks,  &c.— 4,866,  A.  F. 
Garrood,  London,  Safety  Ventilating  Sash-fastener. 
--4,871,  J.  Telford  and  R.  Philpott,  Liverpool, 
Window-sashes. — 4,900,  S.  Chandler  and  J.  Chandler, 
Ventilating  Chimneys.  — 4,903,  J.  Slonro,  New 
Barnet,  Glazed  Shelter  Wall  and  Frame. 

J/arcA  16.— 4,934,  R.  Adams,  London,  Window- 
sashes. — 4,948,  C.  Cooper,  London,  Heating  Baths, 
Conservatories,  &c.— 4,950,  J.  D.  Garrett,  South- 
wold,  Earth  Closets. 

17. — 4,978,  P.  O'Connor,  Wavertree,  Spring 
Hinges. — 4,997,  T.  Clayton,  Ashton  - on  • Mersey, 
Ventilation.  — 5,014,  A.  J.  Boult,  London,  Venetian 
Blinds.  Com.  by  J.  Querre,  Toulouse. 

March  18. — 5,040,  £.  W.  Harcourt,  Nuneham 
Park,  Chimney-cowl.— 5,057,  A.  E Gearey,  Man- 
chester, Wooden  Block  Flooring,  &c.— 5,064,  W.  J. 
Ticklepenny,  Loudon,  Fireproof  Floors  and  Ceilings. 
— 5,072,  W.  S.  Rosenthal,  London,  Eyes  for  stair- 
rods,  curtain-poles,  kc.-  -5,075,  H.  J.  Haddan, 
London,  Constiuction  of  Floors  and  Ceilings.  Com. 
by  F.  L.  Perrihre,  Paris. 

March  19. — 5,106,  T.  Caink,  Leigh,  Flushing 
Water-closets,  &c. — 5,108,  B.  Boothroyd  and  J. 
Doherty,  Southport,  Sun  Blinds. — 5,151,  J.  Sewell, 
Knaresborough,  Glass  RooSng.— 5,162,  M.  Meri- 
chenski,  London,  Holders  for  Sbur-rods,  &c. 

March  20. — 5,172,  J.  Watson,  Torquay,  Warming 
and  Ventilation.~5,184,  C.  H.  Wood,  Sheffield, 
Window-sashes. — 5,194,  H.  Hart,  Ballymaearron, 
Bricks. — 5,205,  J.  M.  Tall,  Loudon,  Building  in 
Concrete. — 5,211,  J.  C.  Bothams,  Fisherton-Anger, 
Construction  of  Walls  with  Louvre  Openings,  &c. — 

> ,212,  S.  Belham  and  J.  D.  Belham,  London,  Fire- 
places, Flues,  and  Chimney-tops.  — 5,222,  J.  C. 
Bothams,  Fisherton-Anger,  Chimney-tops. 

SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED.t 

March  21. — 1,715,  R.  Sievens,  Bromley,  Tbree- 
har  System  ofGlazing.— 1,852,  W.  Harding,  Exeter, 
Glazing  Greenhouses,  kc.  — 3,457,  J.  Fraser, 
Arbroath,  Astragals.— 3,559,  A.  Waters,  Croydon, 
Cistern  Float-valves.— 4,438,  J.  Miller,  Glasgow, 
iVeutilaiing  Syphon  Traps. 

• Compiled  by  Hart  & Co.,  Patent  Agents,  186,  Fleet- 

itreet. 

t Open  to  public  inspection  for  two  months  from  the 
late  named. 


NOTICES  TO  FBOCEED 
Have  been  given  on  ike  Dates  Jirii  named. 

March  18.-5,391,  J.  Warhurst,  London,  Appa- 
ratus for  oxcludiug  Draughts,  Rain,  or  Dust  from 
Hinged  Doors,  &c.  (Nov.  15,  ’83). 

March  21.— .5,438,  T.  E.  Bladonand  W.  Matthews, 
Birmingham,  Ventilation  (Nov.  17,  ’83). 

ABUIDGMENTS  OV  SPECIFICATIONS 
Fiiblisbed  during  the  IFeek  ending  March  22,  1884, 

3,379,  G.  Maw,  Broseley,  Earthenware  or  Porcelain 
Tiles  (July  7,  ’S3,  price  2d.). 

The  surface  of  the  tile  has  designs  engraved  or  cut  upon 
it.  (Pro.  Pro.) 

3,656,  W.  B.  G.  Bennett,  Portswood,  Automatic 
Flushing  Apparatus  (July  25,  ’83,  2d.). 

A float  is  pivoted  in  the  tank  at  the  desired  level,  and 
is  counterbalanced,  and  to  the  lighter  end  is  attached  the 
diacbarge-vulve.  As  the  water  rises  in  the  tank  the  fl-’at 
is  made  to  assume  a horizontal  position,  closing  the  valve. 
A ball-valve  then  fills  the  larger  end  of  the  float  and  sinks 
it,  whereby  the  valve  is  opened  and  the  flush  is  effected. 
(Pro.  Pro.) 

3,661,  E.  Jordan,  Cardiff,  Street  or  other  Gratings 
(July  26,  ’83,  2d.). 

The  gratings  are  locked.  (Pro.  Fro.) 

3,675,  R.  Martinez,  New  York,  U.S.A.,  Mats  or 
Floor  Coverings  (July  27,  '83,  8d.). 

These  a-e  made  of  slabs  of  wood  joined  together  by  vul- 
cauised  indiarubber,  which  also  -surrounds  each  slab. 

3,685,  W.  A.  Bonella,  London,  Fastenings  for 
Folding-doors,  &c.  (July  27,  '83,  6d.). 

A tongue-piece  is  pivoted  on  the  middle  of  the  frame,  and 
recesses  are  made  in  the  meeting  edges  of  the  two  doors, 
so  that  when  one  door  is  shut  the  act  of  shutting  the  other 
forces  the  tongue  behind  a plate  iu  the  first  door,  securing 
it  thereby. 

3,701,  J.  D.'ivios,  Llanfyllin,  Chimneys,  &c. 
(July  28,  ’8-3,  26.). 

In  the  chimney  are  mounted  a series  of  fans,  which  will 
be  caused  by  the  draught  to  revolve  slowly  at  first,  and 
afterwards  increasing  their  speed  as  the  draught  increases. 
(Pro.  Pro.) 

3,716,  H.  Pataky,  Berlin,  Roof-covering  (July  30, 
’S3,  2d.). 

A mortar  is  made  of  vegetable  filsments,  coal-ashes,  and 
coal  tar,  mixed  'egether  with  water,  and  the  roof  is  coated 
with  this.  (Pro.  Pro.) 

3,718,  B.  D.  Healey,  Brighouse,  Asphalts  Appa- 
ratus (July  30,  '83,  2d.). 

This  is  an  improvement  on  patents  Nos.  2,733  of  1876, 
4,297  of  1881,  and  3,783  of  1882,  in  dispensing  with  the 
gauges  therein  mentioned.  (Pro.  Pro.) 

3,740,  T.  W.  Helliwell,  Brighouse,  Water-closets 
(July  31,  ’8-3,  6d.). 

To  prevent  noxious  gases  returning '.to  the  closet-basin, 
n chamber  is  formed  where  the  falUpipe  enters  the  main 
discharge-pipe,  and  the  entrance  to  this  chamber  and  the 
exit  therefrom  are  closed  by  hinged  flaps,  which  can  be 
lifted  by  the  flush  and  afterwards  close  themselves.  A ven- 
lilating-pipe  is  also  attached  to  this  chamber.  The  pipes 
are  made  iu  two  parts  lengthwise  and  then  joined  together. 

3,754,  C.  M.  Tato,  London,  Ventilating,  Heating, 
or  Cooling  the  Atmosphere  of  Rooms,  Houses,  and 
Buildings  (July  31,  '83,  2d.). 

Below  the  bend  of  an  inverted  syphon  is  a lamp,  or  ice, 
Ac.,  as  the  air  is  to  be  heated  or  cooled,  and  the  syphon 
is  connected  with  the  room,  Ac.  and  the  external  air,  the 
circulation  being  effected  by  the  heat  or  cold.  (Pro.  Pro.) 

3.760,  F.  J.  Austin,  London,  Automatic  Flushing 
and  Antiseptic  Tank  (Aug.  1,  ’8-3,  6d.). 

The  cistern  is  filled  by  a ball-cock  in  a certain  settled 
time,  and  emptied  bv  a syphon.  Above  the  cistern  is  a tank 
for  the  d'sinfecting  fluid,  and  a ball-valve  in  the  centre  of 
the  bottom  thereof  is  lifted  by  the  rising  of  the  water  in 
the  cistern,  when  a small  portion  of  the  fluid  is  discharged. 

3. 761,  T.  Griffith,  Manchester,  Stair-pads  (Aug.  1, 
'83,  2d.). 

The  treads  of  the  stairs  are  covered  with  thick  felt  placed 
under  the  carpet,  to  preserve  the  same. 


MEETINGS. 


SATVBDAr,  Maech  29. 

Building  ExhilUion,  Agricultural  llall.  10  to  10. 

Royal  Intlituiion. — Capta-n  Abney,  R.E.,  F.R.S.,  on 
” Photographic  Action  considered  as  the  tVork  of  Radia- 
tion." (V.)  3 p.m. 

Mondat,  Maech  31. 


Building  Eshibifion,  Agricul'ural  Hall.  10  to  10. 
Suroeyorg'  Inslitidion. — Students’  Proficiency  Examina- 
tion coniinenrea. 

S’ociV/yo/AW*.— Professor  W.  Chandler  Roberts,  F.B.S,, 
on  "Tbe  AII038  used  for  Coinage.”  (Cantor  Lecture,) 


Tuesday,  Apeil  I. 


Building  Exhibition,  Agricultural  Hall.  10  to  10. 

Surveyorg'  Jns/ilulion, — Students’  Examination  con- 
tinued, and  Associates’  and  Fellows’  Voluntary  Examina- 
tions in  Diva.  II.,  III.,  IV.,  and  V.  (continued  till  Satur- 
day, April  6). 

Inelit'ition  of  Cicil  Engineers — Mr.  William  Foster, 
F.C.S-,  on  “ Experiments  on  the  Composition  and  Destruc- 
tive Distillation  of  Coal.’’  8 p.m. 

Society  of  Biblical  Archeology. — (1)  Dr.  Chotzner  on 
“ The  Life  and  Social  Position  of  the  Hebrew  Women  in 
Biblical  times.’’  (2)  Tlie  Rev.  A,  Lowy  on  "Techno- 
logical  Terms  (Hebraic  and  non-Hebraic)  marking  the 
progress  of  Ancient  Culture.’’  8 p.m. 

Society  of  Arig  {Foreign  and  Colonial  Section). — Mr. 
Robert  Capper  on  “The  Rivers  Congo  and  Niger  as 
Entrances  to  Mid-Africa.”  8 p.m. 


Wednesdax,  Apeil  2. 

ExAiiilto?!,  Agricultural  HaU.  10  to  10. 
Society  of  Arts. — Mr.  Elijah  Hoole  on  " The  Dwellings 
of  the  i'oor  of  Great  Cities.”  8 p.m. 


British  Archeological  Association.— ^he  Rev.  8.  M. 
Mayhew,  M.A,,  on  “Tenby  and  the  Cathedral  of  St. 
David's.”  8 p.m. 

Geological  Suciety.—S  p.m. 

Thchsday,  April  3. 

Building  Exhibition,  Agricultural  Hall.  10  to  10. 

Society  of  Antiquaries. — (1)  The  Rev.  H.  M.  Scarth  on 
"The  Discovery  of  a Vault  with  Heraldic  Tiles  on  the 
site  of  Mynchin  Barrow  Priory.”  (2)  Dr.  C.  8 Perceval 
on  " Some  Deeds  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  A.  T.  Everett.” 
8.31  p.m. 

I/igtiiitfion  of  Cicil  Engineers  {Special  Meeting). — Capt, 
Atjdrew  Noble,  C.B.,  on  tho  HeutAction  of  Explosives,” 
8 p.m. 

Royal  Archceological  Jnsiitufe. — (1)  Mr.  J.  Park  Harri- 
son on  “Saxon  and  other  early  Sundials.”  (2)  Mr.  W. 
Vincent  on"  1 he  Church  of  St.  Michael  at  Pleas,  Norwich, 
and  its  Monumental  Insc'^iplions  ” 4 p.m. 

Society  of  Engineers. — Mr.  J.  W.  W'ilson  on  "The  Con- 
struction of  the  Exhibition  Building  of  1861,  and  of  the 
Crystal  Palace.”  7'30  p.m. 

Chemical  Society, — 8 

Royal  Institution. — Professor  Tyndall  «n  "The  Older 
Electricity : its  Phenomena  and  Inveatigators.”  (VI,) 
3 p.m. 

Feiday,  Apeil  4. 

Building  Exhibition,  Agricultural  Hall.  10  to  10. 

Royal  Institution. — Professor  T.  G.  Bonnoy,  F.H.8.,  on 
“Tbe  Building  of  the  Alps.”  9 p.m. 

Satchday,  Apeil  6. 

Building  Exhibition,  Agricultural  Hall.  (Last  Day). 
10  to  10. 

Architectural  Association. — Visit  to  the  Hampstead  Con- 
gregational Church  (Mr.  A.  Waterhouse,  A.U.A.,  archi- 
tect). 3 pm. 


^isallama. 

Building'  Improvements  in  CRanceiy- 
lane. — The  Enrolment  Offices  on  the  west  side 
of  Chancery-lane,  near  the  Holborn  end,  are  at 
present  nndergoing  reconstruction.  The  in- 
terior of  the  buildings  is  being  completely  re- 
arranged, and  for  this  purpose  the  walls  dividing 
the  several  offices  have  to  a great  extent  been 
taken  down.  Another  story  is  likewise  being 
added  to  the  building.  The  alterations  aro 
being  carried  out  by  the  Office  of  Works.  On 
the  opposite  side  of  the  lane  extensive  additions 
have  for  some  months  been  in  progress  to  the 
recently-erected  blocks  of  buildings  known  as 
the  Victoria  and  Courts  of  Justice  Chambers, 
and  these  additional  ranges  are  now  almost 
finished,  giving  a frontage  to  Chancery-lane 
from  the  south,  boundary  in  Southampton 
Buildings  of  upwards  of  200  ft.  Still  further 
additions  northwards  in  the  direction  of  Hol- 
born will,  however,  shortly  be  carried  out. 
These  additions  will  absorb  the  premises  of 
Messrs.  Newton  & Co.,  patent  agents,  which 
will  be  cleared  away  in  a few  weeks  on  Messrs- 
Newton  & Co.  removing  to  the  new  offices 
which  have  been  erected  for  them  in  Bream^s 
Buildings.  Other  premises  still  further  north- 
wards in  the  direction  of  Holborn  have  likewise 
been  secured  by  the  owners  of  the  Victoria  and 
New  Courts  Chambers,  and  tbe  site  is  now 
being  cleared  for  the  purpose  of  still  farther 
additions  being  made  to  the  Chambers.  When 
all  the  works  are  completed  these  chambers  will 
have  a frontage  to  Chancery-lane  of  about 
300  ft.  in  length,  extending  upwards  of  100  ft. 
in  depth  into  tho  east  side  of  Southampton 
Buildings.  They  will  occupy  a ground  area  of 
about  30,000  ft.,  the  five  floors  covering  an 
aggregate  floor  space  of  nearly  four  acres,  and 
containing  between  500  and  600  offices  and 
chambers. 

Sanitary  Institute  of  Great  Britain. — 
The  following  gentlemen  have  accepted  the 
Presidentship  of  the  Sections  of  the  Sanitary 
Congress  to  he  held  in  Dublin  in  the  autumn  : — 
Section  1.  Sanitary  Science  and  Preventive 
Medicine,  Thomas  Wrigley  Grirosbaw,  M.D., 
Registrar-General  of  Ireland.  Section  2.  Engi- 
neering and  Architecture,  Charles  P,  Cotton, 
M.Inst.  C.E.,  Engineering  Inspector  Local 
Government  Board.  Section  3.  Chemistry, 
Meteorology,  and  Geology,  Charles  A. 
Cameron,  M.O.H.,  Dublin.  'The  Exhibition  of 
Sanitary  Apparatus  and  Appliances  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Congress  will  remain  open 
for  three  or  four  weeks. 

Electric  Lighting. — Tenders  are  to  be  in- 
vited from  a limited  number  of  French  electric 
lighting  companies  for  supplying  lamps  to  light 
the  Halles  Centrales.  Endeavours  are  being 
made  to  organise  an  exhibition  of  electrical 
appliances,  &o.,  in  Brussels.  The  Belgian 
Society  of  Electricians,  the  Town  Council  of 
Brussels,  and  the  Union  Syndicate  of  that  town 
have  all  been  asked  to  forward  the  project. 
The  new  Houses  of  Parliament  in  Cape  Town 
are  to  be  lighted  on  the  Edison  system.  Mr. 
Hortsek  left  this  week  to  superintend  tho  fitting 
up  of  the  installation. — The  Electrician. 
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British  Archseological  Association.  — 
The  eighth  meeting  of  the  session  wna  held  on 
the  19th  inet.,  Mr.  Thos.  Morgan,  F.S.A.,  in  the 
chair.  It  was  announced  that  the  annual  congress 
would  be  held  at  Tenhy,  when  visits  would  be 
paid  to  many  of  the  surrounding  places  of  in- 
terest, including,  most  probably,  St.  David’s. 
The  progress  of  arrangements  for  holding  an 
Exhibition  of  Antiquarian  Objects  in  the  Albert 
Hall,  a portion  of  the  International  Health 
Exhibition,  were  detailed,  and  Associates  were 
invited  to  contribute  articles.  Mr.  Loftua 
Brock,  P.S.A.,  exhibited  a quaint  Gr6s  de 
Flandres  jug  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The 
Rev.  C.  Collier  detailed  the  progress  of  the 
works  for  the  new  railway  between  Whitchurch 
and  Fullerton,  which  have  revealed  several 
human  interments,  thought  to  bo  those  of  com- 
batants after  a battle  fought  1001.  The  Rev. 
Alex.  Taylor  reported  the  discovery  of  the 
interment  of  a prehistoric  man  buried  45  ft. 
deep  at  Tilbuiy.  Flint  implements  were  found 
at  the  same  time.  Mr.  C.  II.  Compton  described 
a remarkable  wooden  figure  of  Mediroval  date 
recently  found  in  Petticoat-square,  in  the  City 
of  London,  at  a great  depth.  The  discovery  of 
the  hypocaust  of  a Roman  bnilding  in  Pater- 
noster-square was  reported  by  Mr.  Patrick,  and 
a great  quantity  of  remains  were  exhibited, 
showing  the  whole  arrangement  of  the  structure, 
portions  of  the  hot-air  flues,  and  a pavement  of 
common  red  tessera?.  Large  roofing-tiles  had 
been  used  instead  of  bricks  as  a support  for  the 
paving  above  the  pillars  of  the  fumace.  Mr. 
W.  H.  Cope  described  some  fine  specimens  of 
German  glass.  A paper  was  then  read  by  the 
Chairman  on  the  landing-place  of  Cmsar  on  the 
Kentish  shore.  After  detailing  the  many 
theories  that  have  been  put  forward  on  this 
subject,  reference  was  made  to  Cmsar’s  own 
narrative,  and  the  importance  of  Halley’s  cal- 
culations dwelt  upon.  Assuming  that  the  port 
of  debarkation  was  Wissnnt,  the  “nearest  way 
across’’  would  have  brought  Ccesar  to  Dover. 
Halley  has  shown  that  the  tides  must  have 
taken  him  east  of  that  port,  and  Cmsar’s 
description  of  the  conntry  points,  therefore,  to 
the  locality  near  Deal  as  the  landing-place. 

The  Statue  of  Charles  I.  at  Chariiig- 
cross. — Its  story  is  singular, — almost  as  singular 
as  that  of  the  statue  of  the  Merry  Monarch 
himself,  which  loyal  Sir  Robert  Viner,  “Aider- 
man,  Knight,  and  Baronet,’’  put  up  in  the  old 
Stocks  Market.  It  appears  to  have  been  exe- 
cuted about  1633,  by  Hubert  Le  Scour,  a pupil 
of  John  of  Bologna,  for  the  Lord  High  Treasurer 
Weston,  who  intended  it  to  embellish  his  garden 
at  Roehampton.  By  the  terms  of  the  commis- 
sion it  was  to  be  of  brass,  a foot  larger  than 
life,  and  the  sculptor  “was  to  take  advise  of 
bis  Maj.  (Charles  I.)  riders  of  greate  horses,  as 
well  for  the  shape  of  the  horse  and  action  as 
for  the  graceful  shape  and  action  of  his  Maj. 
figure  on  the  same.’’  Before  the  beginning  of 
the  Civil  War,  according  to  Walpole,  the  statue, 
cast  but  not  erected,  was  sold  by  the  Parlia- 
ment to  John  Rivett,  brazier,  living  at  the  Dial 
near  Holbom  Conduit,  who  was  strictly  enjoined 
to  break  it  np.  Rivett,  whose  “ faith  was  large 
in  time,’’  carefully  buried  it  iustead,  and  in- 
geniously exhibited  some  broken  brass  in 
earnest  of  its  destruction.  Report  further  says 
thnt,  making  capital  out  of  both  parties,  he 
turned  these  mythic  fragments  into  knife  and 
fork  handles,  which  the  Royalists  bought  eagerly 
as  relics,  and  the  Puritans  as  tokens  of  the 
downfall  of  a despot.  In  any  case  there  is 
evidence  to  show  that  the  statue  wus  still  in 
Rivett’s  possession  in  16G0,  and  it  is  assumed 
that  it  passed  from  him  or  his  family  to  the 
second  Charles.  Strype  says  that  he  presented 
it  to  the  king,  which  is  not  unlikely. — English 
Illustrated  Magazine. 

Arcbasology  at  the  Health  Exhibition  — 
It  has  been  proposed  by  the  Council  of  the 
British  Archmological  Association  to  hold  an 
exhibition  of  ancient  articles  in  the  Albert 
Hall,  a.8  a part  of  tho  International  Health 
Exhibition.  These  articles  will  be  contributed 
by  tbe  Associates,  and  will  bo  classified  in  a 
similar  manner  to  the  modern  works,  which 
will  form  the  exhibition  proper.  Here  will  be 
displayed  articles  of  the  chase  from  remote  to 
modem  times,  table  art,  articles  of  pottery  of  all 
ancient  dates,  and  personal  ornaments,  so  far  as 
they  relate  to  the  objects  of  the  exhibition.  A 
good  display  of  articles  is  expected,  and  already 
many  of  public  interest  have  been  promised. 
An  influential  committee  has  been  appointed  to 
carry  out  the  undertakirg. 


The  Telephone  with  reference  to  House 
Property.  — One  of  the  most  interesting 
problems  in  connexion  with  this  wonderful 
instrument  is  that  relating  to  tho  increased 
value  of  house  property  in  back  streets  con- 
sequent upon  the  facility  of  intercourse  allowed 
by  the  telephone.  Merchants  are  beginning  to 
realise  that  whilst  it  may  be  advantageous  to 
have  their  counting-houses  and  offices  in  a front 
street,  the  store  or  factory  may  readily  bo 
hundreds  of  yards  distant, — up  a narrow  alley 
it  may  be,  but  as  readily  accessible  by  telephone 
as  it  used  to  be  by  speaking-tube.  In  this  way 
we  are  credibly  informed  that  one  largo  firm 
are  saving  over  l,000i.  a year  in  rent  by  having 
their  factory  and  stores  in  a place  where 
hitherto  rents  have  been  low,  and  where  a 
urge  building  lay  vacant.  To  the  universal 
Provider,  who  deals  in  everything  under  the 
Bun,  and  has  hundreds  of  workmen  employed  in 
different  classes  of  work,  the  telephone  is 
invaluable.  A lady  customer  writes  to  know 
when  her  dress  will  be  finished  ; the  assistant 
simply  calls  up  the  dressmaker  who  is  superin- 
tending the  workshop.  It  may  be  half  a mile 
distant,  but  she  at  once  knows  how  long  it  will 
be  before  the  dress  will  be  sent  home.  So  with 
cabinet  work,  the  foreman  in  tho  workshop  is 
able  in  a minute  to  reply  to  any  inquiry  made 
at  the  counter,  whatever  the  distance.  It, 
therefore,  is  a matter  well  worth  considering 
by  tbe  several  vestries,  whether  any  attempt 
to  exclude  their  district  from  the  benefits  of  the 
telephone  may  nob  prove  in  tho  end  as 
disastrous  to  them  as  did  similar  attempts  in 
the  earlier  history  of  railways  to  keep  the 
railways  away  from  the  towns.  The  towns, 
and  not  the  railways,  have  proved  the  sufferers, 
and  it  may  be  that  the  course  of  trade  will 
follow  tbe  line  of  the  least  opposition,  and 
workshops  and  factories  will  be  established  in 
those  parishes  where  telephonic  communication 
is  the  easiest.  Tho  problem  is  an  interesting 
one,  and  well  worth  the  consideration  of  owners 
of  what  may  be  called  “hack  property.’’ — 
Postal  and  Telephonic  Gazette. 

Pier-work. — The  sixth  of  a course  of  lectures 
on  “ General  Engineering  Construction,’’  by 
Mr.  J.  17.  Wilson,  jun.,  vice-principal  of  the 
Crystal  Palace  School  of  Practical  Engineering, 
was  delivered  on  the  evening  of  March  20,  in 
the  reading-room  of  the  Society  of  Engineers, 
Victoria-street,  Westminster ; Mr.  Perry  F. 
Nursoy,  vice-president,  iu  the  chair.  The 
lecturer  began  by  speaking  of  the  old  form  of 
open-timber  pier-work,  with  its  few  recom- 
mendations and  many  disadvantages,  and 
especially  of  the  various  causes  cf  its  deteriora- 
tion and  their  remedies.  After  considering  the 
driving  in  various  ways  of  the  different  kinds  of 
timber-piles,  he  proceeded  to  the  subject  of 
iron  pier- work,  drawing  attention  to  the  general 
mode  of  combination  of  wrought  and  cast  iron 
in  their  construction,  with  tho  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  each,  and  to  the  different 
forms  of  iron  columns  and  piles,  and  their 
different  modes  of  sinking.  Attention  was  next 
directed  to  the  superstructure,  the  arrangement 
of  bays  and  nests,  diagonal  bracing  and  lateral 
stiffening,  deck  and  framing,  deck  structures, 
&c. ; and  the  lecturer  pointed  out,  by  means  of 
plans  of  existing  structures,  the  variations 
which  occur  in  pier-work  as  regards  length, 
breadth,  elevation,  position,  and  form  of  head, 
concluding  with  some  general  remarks  as  to 
the  position  of  piers  and  their  cost. 

The  Regent’s  Canal  and  City  Railway 
Company  and  tlie  Barbican.  Station. — 
When  the  Regent’s  Canal,  City,  and  Docks 
Railway  Company  obtained  their  Act  of  Parlia- 
, ment  some  three  years  since,  they  entered  into 
an  arrangement  with  the  St.  Luke’s  Vestry  for 
the  purchase  of  the  vacant  land  in  Golden-lane, 
in  order  to  build  upon  it  their  terminal  station 
iu  Barbican;  but  the  erection  of  a station  on 
this  site  appears  now  to  be  doubtful.  Up  to  the 
present  time  it  seems  that  the  railway  company 
have  failed  to  carry  out  their  agreement  with 
the  vestry,  and  there  is  some  probability  that 
the  site  in  question  will  ultimately  be  occupied 
by  a Board  School,  the  School  Board  having 
been  in  communication  with  the  vestry  for  the 
purchase  of  the  site.  The  Board,  having 
inquired  whether  the  vestry  were  prepared  to 
sell  the  land  for  Board  School  purposes,  the 
vestry  have  placed  themselves  in  communica- 
tion with  the  railway  company,  as  to  whether 
it  is  their  intention  to  complete  tho  purchase. 
Should  tbe  company  decline  to  do  so,  we  under- 
stand that  the  land  will  be  sold  to  the  School 
Board. 


The  Rickmoud  Water  Supply. — A Local 
Government  Board  inquiry  is  to  be  held  on  the 
question  of  tho  Richmond  water  supply  on 
April  .3,  when  Major  Tulloch  will  attend.  It  is 
to  be  hoped,  in  the  interests  of  the  ratepayers, 
that  a searching  investigation  will  be  made 
into  tbe  circumstances  of  the  sinking  of  the 
well,  which,  as  far  as  favourable  results  go, 
appears  to  be  an  utter  and  complete  waste  of 
public  money.  By  the  last  accounts,  the  well 
has  now  reached  a depth  of  1,334  feet,  and  all 
that  is  to  be  shown  for  it  is  a yield  of  water  at 
the  rate  of  gallons  per  minute.  The  contract 
depth  for  the  Richmond  sinking  was  1,234  foot, 
and  it  has  now  therefore  been  exceeded  by  100 
feet.  Wells  sunk  under  similar  conditions  in 
the  London  basin,  such  as  the  Hampstead  Com- 
pany’s artesian  well  at  Kentish  Town  and  the 
Meux  Brewery  well  at  Tottenham-court-road, 
were  both  discontinued  at  the  depths  respec- 
tively of  1,302  feet  and  1,144  feet,  it  being 
the  opinion  of  experts  that  it  was  use- 
less to  make  any  further  outlay.  It  is 
true  that  in  the  Paris  basins  wells  have  been 
sunk  of  much  greater  depth  than  any  of  the 
London  basin  wells,  such  as  that  at  Passy, 
which  was  sunk  1,013  ft.  before  water  was 
reached.  But  however  iuteresting  tho  question 
is  from  a geological  point  of  view,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  for  tho  last  six  years  the 
water  committee  of  the  Richmond  Vestry  has 
been  blindly  working,  and  that  an  expense  of 
more  than  60,0001.  has  been  incurred ; and  when 
it  is  considered  that  the  Kentish  Town  well, 
which  was  unsuccessful,  cost  only  7,0001.,  and 
even  the  Passy  well,  with  all  the  indifferent 
appliances  and  scanty  experience  in  the  well- 
sinking  of  that  day,  cost  but  40,0001.,  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  that  tho  ratepayers  of  an 
already  heavily-burdened  town  are  becoming 
seriously  uneasy  about  the  aspect  of  affairs. — 
Times. 

New  Buildings  in  Drury-lane. — Exten- 
sive new  premises  for  Messrs.  Leighton  Bros., 
chromatic  printers,  are  at  present  in  course  of 
erection  in  Drury-lane,  to  which  they  have  a 
considerable  frontage.  The  building  imme- 
diately adjoins  the  north  side  of  the  disused 
St.  Martin’s  burial-ground,  which  some  years 
ago  was  laid  out  as  a recreatiou  garden.  It  has 
a frontage  to  Drury-lane  60  ft.  in  length,  and 
contains  four  lofty  floors,  in  addition  to  a deep 
basement,  in  which  the  machinery  is  intended 
to  be  placed.  Tho  elevation  is  68  ft.  in  height 
to  the  apex  of  the  gables  at  tbe  north  and  south, 
angles,  the  style  of  architecture  partaking  of  a 
Gothic  character.  Tbe  base  of  the  frontage  is 
faced  with  Cliff’s  glazed  brick  and  red  terra- 
cotta. At  the  north  and  south  sides  of  the 
ground-floor  part  of  the  frontage  there  are  lofty 
Gothic  arches  springing  from  polished  Aberdeen 
granite  piers,  the  spandrels  being  filled  in  with 
Brown’s  ornamental  brick.  The  upper  portions 
of  the  frontage  are  faced  with  terra  cotta  and 
red  brick.  Each  floor  has  a range  of  three-light 
mullioned  windows.  The  surmounting  gables 
at  each  end  of  tho  frontage  enclose  three-light 
Gothic  windows,  ornamented  with  Brown’s 
moulded  bricks.  Tho  building  extends  back- 
wards upwards  of  100  ft.,  and  has  an  entire 
floor  area  of  nearly  an  acre  in  extent.  Messrs. 
Lander  & Bedells,  of  John-street,  Bedford-row, 
are  the  architects;  and  Messrs.  James  Brown, 
Son,  & Bloomfield  the  contractors.  Mr.  W. 
Crossley  is  foreman  of  the  works. 

Clocks  and  Bells. — Messrs.  John  Smith  & 
Sons,  turret  clock  makers,  of  Derby,  have  just 
erected  in  Churcham  Church,  near  Gloucester, 
a large  clock  which  strikes  the  hours  upon  a 
17  cwt.  bell,  chimes  the  quarters,  and  shows 
time  upon  a 5 ft.  dial.  Tho  same  firm  have 
also  just  finished  a large  clock  at  Bonghton 
Church,  near  Northampton.  Both  clocks  have 
all  tho  latest  improvements,  and  are  constructed 
after  the  designs  recommended  by  Sir  Edmund 
Beckett,  bart,  Q.C.  They  are  not  expected  to 
vary  above  two  or  three  seconds  in  a week. 

Hyde  {Manchester). — A reredos  iu  mosaic^ 
in  memory  of  the  late  Mr.  J.  Horsfield,  has  been 
erected  in  St.  George’s  Church,  Hyde.  There 
are  three  divisions ; in  the  centre  is  a marble 
cross,  surrounded  by  passion-flowers  on  a cream- 
coloured  ground ; tbe  other  two  divisions  are 
divided  by  the  vine  and  corn  from  tbe  centre, 
and  contain,  enclosed  in  circles,  the  heads  of 
the  four  Evangelists  on  a gold  ground.  On  the 
right  and  left  are  tlie  figures  of  Aaron  and 
Melchizedec  in  colour  ou  gold  grounds.  The 
reredos  was  designed  by  Mr.  T.  W.  Camm,  and 
executed  by  Messrs.  R.  W.  Winfield  & Co.,  Cam* 
bridge-street,  Birmingham. 
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National  Expenditure  on  Paper  and 
Printing".  — • The  original  estimate  of  the 
stationery  Office  for  the  year  expiring  on  the  31st 
nstant  Tvas  539,110Z.,  or  10,0G0i.  in  excess  of 
he  sum  similarly  expended  during  the  financial 
•ear  1882-83.  The  supplementary  estimate 
low  submitted  for  the  same  department 
epresents  a farther  sum  of  30,G29L,  thus 
iringing  up  the  total  disbursements  of  the 
Itationery  Office  to  569,736L  About  two-thirds 
f the  amount  of  the  supplementary  vote  asked 
or  is  on  account  of  the  General  Post-office  and 
he'  Patent  Office,  the  excesses  being  due  to  the 
atroduction  of  the  Parcels  Post,  and  to  the 
assing  of  the  new  Patent  Act  respectively, 
<et  it  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  the 
efore-mentioned  sum  represents  the  total 
utlay  of  the  Government  on  account  of  paper 
nd  print ; for  a number  of  Civil  Service 
epartments  arrange  for  their  own  printing, 
idependently  of  the  Stationery  Office  j and  their 
xpenditure  under  this  head  may,  broadly 
peaking,  be  put  down  as  243,000Z.  j thus  giving 
gross  total  of  812,739L  The  import  of  those 
gures  'will  be  better  realised  when  we  mention 
lat  the  civil  administration  of  this  country 
ivolves  an  expenditure  on  account  of  paper 
ad  printing  nearly  equal  to  one-third  of  the 
)tal  national  revenue  of  the  kingdom  of 
enmark. — Printing  Times  and  Lithographer. 


Plan  B. 
235  15  0 
283  0 0 
283  -4  0 
251  0 0 


TENDERS. 

For  alterations  to  front  of  Local  Board  Offices,  Beclcen- 
im.  Mr.  G.  B.  Carlton,  Assoc. -Mem.  Inst.  C.E.,  oogineer 
,d  surveyor : — 

Plan  A. 

Webb  & Ross £478  10  C 

H.  Copeland,  Beckenham..  475  0 0 

J.  Barnett,  Shortlands 469  6 0 

r.  TV.  Jones,  Beckenham...  465  0 C 

H.  Leach,  Shorllands  410  19  0 

D.  D.  & A.  Brown,  Cam- 
berwell   399  0 0 

G.  B. Marshall,  Brighton...  35')  0 0 
Engineer's  estimates 350  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  the  northern  two-story  cages  of  the 
rerpool  Zoological  Gardens,  (contracts  4 and  6) . Messrs. 
. Sugden  & Son,  architects.  Leek 
The  Evertou  Quarry  Companv,  Liver- 

Sool,  and  Hutchison  & Co.,  Clayton, 

[anchester £2,850 


For  the  erection  of  lodge,  worksheds,  brick  boundary- 
ills,  and  iron  fencing,  to  enclose  the  Woolwich  Cemetery 
d additional  lands,  near  Plurastead  Common,  lor  the 
oolwich  Burial  Board.  Mr.  H.  H.  Church,  architect, 
oolwich.  Quantitiessupplied;— 

Kirk  & Randall,  TV oolwich  £fi  .510  0 0 

Tillbrook,  Crouch-end 6,652  0 0 

Avard,  Maidstone 6,618  0 0 

Coombs,  Plumstead 5,499  0 0 

TVright,  Woolwich  5,490  0 0 

LonerganBros.,  Plumstead  6,350  0 0 

for  alterations  and  additions  to  the  Old  Bay  Tree  pnblic- 
ise,  Vicarage-lane,  West  Ham,  E.,  for  Mr.  W.  Geary. 

A.  Birt,  architect,  Peckham-rye.  Quantities  not 
iplied : — 

Harvey,  Peckham-rye £523  0 0 

Hosking,  Stratford <169  0 0 

Banders,  Peckham-rye  346  0 0 

''or  rebuilding  basiness  premises  in  Castle-street, 
etings.  Mr.  A.  W.  Cross,  architect,  Hastings 
Avis  (accepted)  £250  0 0 

'or  new  bar  fittings,  &c.,  at  the  Old  Golden  Cross 
•ern,  Hastings.  Mr.  A.  TV.  Cross,  architect : — 

Avis  (accepted*)  £168  14  4 

* Eiclnsive  of  pewterer’s  work. 


For  wings  and  additions  to  Cann  Hall-lane  Board  School, 
to  accommodate  369  children.  Mr.  John  T.  Bressey, 
architect : — 

Bottoms  Bros.,  Battersea £2,836  0 0 

C.  J.  Bartlett,  Fulham  Palace-road...  2,82)  0 0 

D.  C.  Jones  & Co.,  Gloucester 2,749  0 0 

T.  Russell,  Forest  Gate 2,690  0 0 

J.  Cafley,  Stratford 2,639  0 0 

W.  Gregar,  Stratford  2,677  0 0 

W.  J.  Hack,  Poplar 3,597  0 0 

D.  D.  &,  A.  Brown,  Camberwell  2,595  0 0 

G.  J.  Hoskings,  Forest  Gato  2,679  0 0 

A.  Reed.  Stratford  2,575  0 0 

Horris  & TVsrdrop,  Limehouse  2,394  0 0 

J.  _n.  Hunt,  Bow  Common 2,315  0 0 

Priestly  & Gurney,  Hammersmith  ...  2,294  0 0 

J.  J.  Hobson,  Woodford*  2,279  0 0 

J.  Brickoll,  Manor  Park  2,150  0 0 

F.  Smith,  London 2,015  0 0 

* Accepted,  subject  to  approval  of  Education  Department, 

For  sewering,  levelling,  paving,  metalling,  channelling, 
curbing,  and  making  three  streets,  at  Ilkeston,  Derby,  for 
the  Ilkeston  Local  Board,  Mr.  Charles  W.  Hunt,  sur- 
veyor to  the  Board  : — 

John  Cope,  Ripley  £319  14  0 

Beardsley  & Pounder,  Ilkeston  307  0 0 

John  Hawley,  Ilkeston 303  13  8 

William  Cordon,  Nottingham*  239  0 0 

* Accepted. 

For  new  class-room  to  National  Schools,  Wooburn, 
Bucks.  Mr.  Arthur  Vernon,  architect,  Great  George- 
street,  TVestrainster,  and  High  Wycombe  : — 

Woodbridge  £334 

Gibson , 295 

Silver 


Loosley  

Hunt  (accepted)  . 


277  17  0 
257  0 0 


For  reinstating  No.  65,  Comhill,  after  damage  by  fire. 
Mr.  R.  Willey,  architect,  66,  Ludgate-hill : — 

Bealby £060  0 

TVoodward  (iieeepted)  600  0 

For  reinstating  No.  13q,  Tabernacle-walk,  Finsbury. 
Mr.  R.  Willey,  architect : — 

Holmes  £915  0 

Bealby 490  0 

Woodward  (accepted)  425  0 

For  two  new  semi-detached  houses,  fronting  the  Green, 
Twickenham,  for  Mr.  E.  U.  Brown.  Mr.  Thos.  R 
Richards,  architect,  17,  King-s'reet,  Cheapside.  Quantities 
by  the  architect : — 

Higgs  A Hill £2,328  0 

Slade  2.130  0 

Sims 2,100  0 

Boyce  2,075  0 ■ 

Harris  & \\  ardrop  1,994  0 1 

Messom  1^993  0 1 

T.  & W..Hickinbotham*  1,831  0 < 

* Accepted,  subject  to  modifications  arranged. 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  “Dunraven,"  Ridge 
way,  Enfield,  Middlesex,  for  Mr.  G.  Spicer.  Mr.  Rowland 
Plumbe,  architect.  Quantities  not  supplied 

Fairhead £1,064  0 ( 

Goodman i,039  0 ( 

PatmanBros 969  0 ( 

C.  P.  Mill  957  0 ( 


For  terrace  of  six  houses  to  be  built  in  the  Norwich- 
road,  Cromer,  Norfolk,  for  the  Cromer  Hall  Estate  Build- 
ing Company  (Limited).  Mr.  Ed.  Jno.  May,  architect. 
Quantities  by  Mr.  R.  C.  Gleed 

Newman,  Cromer £4,125  0 C 

Bird,  London 3,969  0 C 

TVegg,  Norwich  3,910  0 C 

Downing  & Son,  Norwich  (accepted)  3,731  0 C 


'or  the  erection  of  a school  chapel  in  Portland-street, 
icoln.  Messrs.  Bellamy  & Hardy,  architects.  Quan- 


supplied : — 

Martin  & Sims  

, Harrison  & Sands 

; Allman 

Middleton  

Baines 

Horton 

Crosby  & Sons  (accepted)  . 


..£1,250  0 
. 1,154  0 
. 1,138  13 
. 1,114  10 


For  new  shop-front  and  alterations  to  No,  106,.  High- 
street,  Kensington,  for  Messrs.  Derry  & Toms.  Mr.  Josiah 
Houle,  architect  s— 

Drew  & Cadman  £778  0 0 

Kearly 734  0 0 

Spencer  & Co.  725  0 0 

Bowles 679  0 0 


or  erecting  a pair  of  villa  residences  at  Harpenden, 
ts,  for  Mr.  T.  Elmes.  Mr.  J.  K.  Brown,  architect, 

C.  MiskiD,  St.  Alban’s £1,460  0 0 

E.  Etheridge,  St.  Alban's 1,369  0 0 

R.  Eanson,  Arlesey 1,303  0 0 

F.  White,  Dunstatle  1,290  0 0 

D.  Dnnham,  Luton  (accepted) 1,260  0 0 

D.  Parkins,  Luton* 1,248  0 0 

* Did  not  include  sinking  for  well, 

>r  alterations  and  'additions  to  1,  Campden  House- 
, Kensington,  for  Mr.  J.  Forster  Allcock.  Mr.  J in 
ressey,  architect ; — 

B.  C.  Parmenter  £1  250  0 0 

I.  Boyco..,.  i;093  0 0 

Barter  & Son 1,048  0 0 

Rider  & Son  1 028  0 0 

HarrisA Wardrop....; 992  0 0 


pr  new  factories,  Tabemacle-walk,  for  Messrs,  Lavres 
’.  Mr.  John  T.  Bressey,  architect  •— 

14.  Reed  ....  £4_70o  0 0 

A Parmenter 4,432  0 0 

iV.Boyce....  4,200  0 0 

•Rider  & Son  4 198  q 0 

iLarter&Son 4,104  0 0 

Harris  & Wardrop  3^844  0 0 


For  new  Hospital  for  Infectious  Diseases,  Woodbridge 
near  Guildford.  Messrs.  Peak,  Lunn,  & Peak,  architetSs* 
Guildford: — ’ 

Henry  Ingram,  Woking £3,236  9 1|  1 

Pearce  & CLrk,  Guildford 3,235  0 0 

Garnett,  Guildford 3,200  0 0 

Mitcbell  Bros.,  Shalford  ' 3,101  14  7 

John  Crook,  Southampton 3,095  10  0 

R.  Pink,  Milford 3,079  0 0 

H.  Loe  & Son,  Croydon 2,768  5 0 

TV.  Smith  & Sons,  Guildford 2,696  10  0 

Kingerlee,  Banbury 2,687  0 0 

Bull,  Sons,  & Co.,  Southampton 2,639  0 0 

Martin,  Wells,  & Co.,  Aldershot 2,630  8 8 

Forster  & Dicksee,  Rugby 2,639  0 0 

G.  Strudwiek,  Guildford 2,627  9 0 

P.  Peters,  Horsham  2,534  10  0 

John  Bottrell,  Reading  (accepted)...  2,505  0 0 

For  widening,  paving  with  Imperial  stone  and  granite 
kerb  and  channel,  as  per  schedule,  a part  of  the  High- 
street,  Colchester,  for  tno  Corporation : — 

C,  H.  Oldridge  (accepted). 

For  new  nurses’  rooms,  &c.,  for  the  Board  of  Guardians 
of  the  "Whitechapel  Union.  Mr.  TV.  A.  Lougmore  archi- 
tect, 7,  Great  Alio-street.  E.  ’ 


Loveday  . 

Castle  

F.  & F.  j.  Wood 

R.  Rayner  

M.  Calnan  & Co 

Little  .. 

8.  .1.  Scott 

Palmer  & Co 

McGee  & Co........ 

E.  C.  Howell  & Son... 
Tagg 

W.  Shurmur 

Hawkings  

Gladding 

J.  R.  Hunt 

W.  H.  Pyle  & Co. 


£1,630  0 0 
1,547  0 0 
1,483  0 0 
. 1,450  0 0 
. 1,445  0 0 
. 1,416  0 0 
. 1.373  0 0 

, 1.359  0 0 

, 1,357  0 0 
. 1,350  0 0 
. 1,339  0 0 
, 1,387  0 0 
. 1,235  0 0 
. 1,198  0 0 
. 1,156  0 0 
, 1,070  0 0 


For  house  for  Mr.  TV.  U.  Manser,  at  Newmarket.  Mr. 
TVin.  C.  Manning,  architect,  Newmarket.  Quantities  by 
Mr.  Bagg: — 

TVilkes  Bros £2,698  0 0 

Kinninmont  2 535  0 0 

Brass  ....  2,510  0 0 

Jacklin  2,500  0 0 

Holland  & Hannen 2,500  0 0 

Boyce  2,489  0 0 

Nightingalo  2,480  0 0 

Lawrance  & Sons 3,4.30  0 0 

Dove  Bros 2,375  0 0 

Bell  & Sons 2 278  0 0 

Thackray  2,189  0 0 


For  new  training-establishment  at  Newmarket  for  Mr.  0. 

Wood._  _ Mr.  TV.  C.  Manning,  architect,  Newmarket. 

Quantities  by  Mr.  Bagg.  (Second  competition)  : — 

Warboys,  Bassingbourne  £7,120  0 0 

TVilkes,  Buckingliam  Palace-road  ...  6’998  0 0 

Boyce, Eagle  TVorks,  Hackney 6,630  0 0 

Prime,  Cambridge  6,487  0 0 

Tuhey,  Newmarket 6|-181  0 0 

Jacklin,  Royston 6,474  0 0 

E.Lawrance  & Sons,*  Wharf-road, N.  6,398  0 0 
* Accepted. 


For  the  enlargement  of  Wesleyan  Mission  promises, 
Gillespie-road,  Blackstock-road.  hlr.  F.  Boreham  archi- 
tect 

Richards £1,290  6 0 

Woodward 1,219  0 0 

Shurmur 1^143  0 0 

Holloway  i^089  3 0 

Robert j 087  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  two  shops  at  Walthamstow, 
John  Hamilton,  architect:— 

8.  J.  Scott £2,973  0 

W.  Shurmur 1)999  0 ■ 

J.  Harper  i_993  0 1 

Reed i_9g6  0 ' 

FuJJer 1,891  0 ' 

Good  Bros 1750  0 1 


Mr. 


For  the  erection  of  a school  at  Park-road,  Greenwich, 
for  the  London  School  Board.  Mr.  E.  R.  Robson,  archi- 


Staines  & Son 

TV.  Shurmur 

Perry  & Co 

H.  L.  Holloway 

H.  Hart  .. 

Stimpson  Sc  Co 

TV.  Downs 

TV.  Brass... .. 

Patman  & Fotberingham  . 

W.  Scrivener  &Co 

Lathey  Bros 

G.  Grover  

C.  Wall  

Wall  Bros 

Kirk  & Randall 

E.  C.  Howell  & Son 

S.  J.  Jerrard 

W.  Bangs  & Co 

Atherton  & Latfa 


.,£9,777  0 
9,760  0 
..  9,010  0 
..  8,990  0 
..  8,979  0 
. 8,979  0 
. 8,978  0 
. 8,036  0 


6,615 

8,779 

8,736 

8,633 

8,690 

8,600 


For  the  enlargement  of  school,  Stockwell-road,  Lambeth, 
for  the  London  School  Board.  Mr.  E.  B.  Robson  archi- 
tect;— * 


F.  & F.  J.  Wood 

TV.  Shurmur 

Kirk  & Randall 

J.  Maralaud  

W.  Downs 

TV.  Goodman 

TV.  Johnson  

E.  C.  Howell  & Son,., 
TV.  Scrivener  & Co. 

Perry  & Co 

J.  Grover  

Lathey  Bros 

W.  Brass 

TVall  Bros 

8.  J.  Jerrard 

B.  C.  Nightingale 

TV.  Bangs  & Co 

J.  Rider  Hunt  

Atherton  & Latta 

Stimpson  & Co 


..£6,882 
6,496 
. 6,294 
..  6,237 
. 6,178 
. 6,106 
. 6,069 
. 5,034  ■ 


4,919  0 
4,683  0 
4,666  0 


4,700 

4,690 


0 0 
0 0 


0 


For  the  erection  of  school  at  Ponton-road,  Nine  Elms 
for  the  London  School  Board.  Mr.  E.  K.  Robson,  archi- 
tect:— 

W.  J.  Mitchell  

TV.  Shurmur  

W.  Scrivener  

J.  E.  Hunt  

W.  Johnson 

W.  Brass  

Wall  Bros 

Patman  & Fofheringham... 

Turtle  & Appleton 


W.  Bissett  & Son  . 

Lathey  Bros.  

J.  D.  Hobson 

J.  Grover 

C.  TVall 

B.  E.  Nightingale  .,,, 

J.  Marsland 

Kirk  & Randall  

Hy.  Hart 

W.  Tongue  

Stimpson  & Co 

TV.  Bangs 

E.  C.  Howell  & Son  . 

TV.  Downs 

8.  J.  Jerrard  

W.  Oldroy  

Perry  & Co.. 
Atherton  & Latta  .... 


..£16,191 
..  12,370 
..  13,167 
..  12,123 
..  13,067  0 0 
..  12,031  0 0 
..  11,994  0 0 
..  11,979  0 0 
..  11,879  0 0 
,.  11,850  0 0 
..  11,846  0 0 
. 11,844  0 0 
11,735  0 0 
11,643  0 0 
. 11,631  0 0 
, 11,614  0 0 
. 11,610  0 0 
. 11,672  0 0 
. 11,614  0 0 
. 11,600  0 0 
. 11,490  0 0 
. 11,467  0 0 
, 11,144  0 0 
. 11,443  0 0 
. 11,377  0 0 
. 11,328  0 0 
, 11,300  0 0 


For  rebuilding  the  Tulip  Tree  public-house,  Kew  Foot- 
road,  Richmond,  for  Messrs.  Thorne  Bros.  Messrs.  Lee 
Bros.  Si  Pain,  Adelphi-terrace,  architects  ; — 

Parsons,  TV andsworth £1,297  0 0 

Carless  & Co.,  Richmond  1,269  0 0 

Lathey  Bros.,  Battersea 1,190  0 0 

Turtle  & Appleton,  TVandsworth*  ...  1,037  0 0 

* Accepted. 
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For  ptiUing  new  gallerDs,  &c,, in  AVelsli  Chapel,  Sassex- 
load,  Holloway.  Mr.  F.  Boreham,  architect 

iv.  Goodman £5S2  0 0 

L.  H.  & K.  Roberts 559  0 0 

J.  Holloway 545  0 0 

J.  Grover  541  0 0 

Williams  & Son  (accepted)  637  0 0 


For  altering  and  repairing  the  Welsh  Chapel,  Stepney. 
Mr.  F.  Boreham,  arcnitect : — 

Spencer  £ Co £519  5 0 

Richards 573  0 0 

L,  H.  & R.  Roberts  (accepted)  464  0 0 


For  pulling  down  and  rebuilding  Nos.  63,  6i,  65,  and  56, 
Rathbone-place,  and  making  sundrv  alterations  and  addi- 
tions to  No.  57,  Rathbone-plaee,  and  No.  60,  OxCord-etreet, 
lor  Messrs.  Parkins  & Gotto.  Mr.  Silvester  C.  Capes, 
architect,  16,  Dougbtv-street.  Quantities  by  Messrs. 
Karslake  & Mortimer,  5,  Great  Queen-street.  Mest- 
minster  : — 

Patman  & Fotheringham  . 

Stanley  G.  Bird  

Fish,  Prestige,  & Co 

G.  Bywater 

M.  Manley 

W.  Scrivener  & Co 

B.  Nightingale  

W.  Brass 

W.  Downs  

E.  Lawrance  &.  Sons 


CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

ainJATIONS  VACANT,  PABTNERSHIPB,  APPRENTICBSHIPB. 
TRADE,  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Six  lines  (ftbont  fifty  words)  or  under 48.  6d. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) Os.  6d. 

Terms  for  Series  of  Trade  Advertisements,  also  (or  Special  Adver- 
tisements on  front  page.  Competitions,  Contracts.  Bales  by  Auction. 
Ac.  may  be  obtained  on  a | plication  to  the  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Lines  (about  THIRTY  wordsl  or  under *8.  8<L 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) Os.  6d. 

PREPAYMENT  18  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 
s,«  Stamps  must  not  be  sent,  but  all  small  sums  shenld  be 
remitted  by  C.ash  in  Registered  Letter  or  by  Money  Order,  payable 
at  the  Post-office,  Coveut-garden,  W.C.  to 

DOUGLAS  FOURDEINIBR.  Pubiiaher, 

Addressed  to  No.  46,  Catherlne-street,  W.O. 
Advertisements  lor  tbe  current  week's  issue  must  reach  the  Office 
before  THREE  o'clock  p.m.  on  THURSDAY. 

The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  lor  DRAWINGS.  TESTI- 
MONIALS, Ac,  left  at  the  Office  in  reply  to  AdvertteemenU,  and 
strongly  recommends  that  of  the  latter  COPIES  ONLY  should  be 


..£7,573  0 0 
..  7,499  0 0 
..  7,336  0 0 
..  7,149  0 0 
..  7,100  0 0 
..  6,968  0 0 
..  6,960  0 0 
..  6,947  0 0 


6,895  0 


For  new  Sunday-schools,  clasa-rooms,  and  alteraHons, 
Wealevan  Chapel,  Hampstead.  Mr.  Chas.  Bell,  architect. 
Ouantities  by  Mr.  Henry  Lovegrove,  26,  Budge-row,  E.C. : 

Wall  Bros £3,124  0 0 

Watson  1,078  0 0 

McCormick  & Sons 3,055  0 0 

Taylor  & Grist  3,051  0 0 

Allen  & Sons il.SSO  0 0 

Burford  & Sons 2,949  0 0 

Anley,  Dalston*  2,790  0 0 

• Accepted  for  a portion  of  the  work,  omitting  care- 
taker's house,  &c. 


Box  Ground  Stone 

Is  the  Best  for  Use  in  all  Esposed  Positions, 
being  a well-known  and  tried  Weather  Stone. 
50,000  feet  cube  in  stock. 

PICTOR  & SONS,  BOX,  WILTS. 

[Advt. 


For  rebuilding  Nos.  1 and  2,  New-street,  Bishopsgate. 
Mr.  Chas.  Bell,  architect.  Qaanlities  by  Mr.  Henry 


Lovegrove ; — 

Gibbons  

£4,200 

3,200 

3.075 

Allen  4 Son  

2,990 

Anley  

2,940 

Shepkerd  

2,926 

Woodward 

2,920 

Staines  4 Sons  

2,894 

Scrivener  4 Co 

2,814 

Holliday  4 Green'wood  

2,687 

Smith  4 Sons 

— 2,645 

Green,  Clapton  (accepted)  

2,637 

Donlting  Freestone  and  Ham  Hill  Stone 

of  best  quality,  in  blocks,  or  prepared  ready  for 
fixing.  An  inspection  of  the  Doulting  Quarries 
is  respectfully  solicited ; and  Architects  and 
others  are  CAUTIONED  against  inferior  stone. 
Prices,  delivered  to  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  given  on  application  to  CHARLES 
TRASK,  Norton  - sub  • Hamdon,  Ilmmster. 
Somerset. — Agent,  Mr.  E.  WILLIAMS,  73, 
Charlotte-street,  Portland-place,  W.  [Advt. 


0 0 


£288  10 


For  alterations  and  repairs  to  the  Lord  Derby  public- 
house,  New  Cross,  for  Mr.  Charles  Bull.  Mr.  H.  Roberts, 
architect : — 

Mower 

H^foway";!”’.'.!""!!!!!”!”!"...! 

Hubble  4 Trott  

Taylor  (accepted)  

Bicc 

Scott  

Ftwterer'a  Work 

Long  

Banks  (accepted) 

Ruse  


226  0 
150  0 
120  0 


For  building  the  Institute,  Victory-place,  Walworth, 
Mr.  J.  E.  Sears,  architect : — 

Batley £1,899  0 < 

Marsiand 1,845  0 < 

F.  Hiega 1,845  0 ' 

Downs 1,833  0 ' 

Tarrant  4 Son  (accepted)  1,796  0 ' 


For  reinstating  the  British  Oak  public-house,  Oxford- 
street,  Whitechapel.  Mr.  E.  Willey,  66,  Ludgate-hill, 
architect : — 

Bealby £550 

Clarke  4 Bracey  447  0 0 


0 0 


Sptcial  N’otice.— Lists  of  tenders  frequently  reach  us 
too  late  for  insertion.  They  should  be  delivered  at  our 
office,  46,  Catherine-street,  Strand,  W.C.,  not  later  than 
four  p.m.  on  Thursdays. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Best  Bath  Stone. 

WESTWOOD  GROUND, 

Box  Ground,  Combe  Dotm, 

Corsham  Down, 

And  Farleigh  Doyra. 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.,  Limited, 
Corsham,  Wilts.  [Advt. 


Just  publisheJ.  Crown  Bvo.  cloth.  Price  Bs,  post-free. 

ILAPIDATIONS.  — A Text-Book  for 

Architects  an<l  Surveyors,  in  Tislmlateil  Form. 

By  BANISTER  FLETCHER.  F.R.I.B.4.. 

THIRD  EDITION. 

Corrected  to  the  present  tune,  with  nil  the  most  recent  cases : The 
Agricultural  Holdings  Act,  The  Conveyancing  and  Law  of  Property 


D' 


Tlie  Leeiil  Portion  carefully  revised  by 
EDWARD  UTTERMARE  BULLEN.  Eap,  Barriiter-at-Law. 
B-  T.  BATSFORD,  82,  High  HollH.ru.  London. 


IHE 


Now  ready,  Third  Edition,  Re-Wrilten  and  greatly  enlarged. 
Royal  8vo.  cloth,  price  10s.  6(1.  post  free, 

PLUMBER  and  SANITARY 

_ HOUSES. 

A Practical  Treatise  on  the  Principles  of  Internal  PliiiuMug  tVork. 

• the  beat  means  for  exolndiiig  Noxious  Gases  from  our  Houses.  i 
With  nmiicrous  Plates  and  Wood-cuts. 

By  S.  STEVENS  HELLYER- 
B.  T.  BATSFORD.  52,  High  Uolbom.  London. 


T 


Just  imblished.  Demy  Bvo.  in  two  vole,  cloth,  price  31s.  6d. 

'EDLEVAL  MILITARY  AECHITEO- 

TURE  in  ENGLAND. 

By  GEO.  T.  CLARK.  Profusely  illustrated. 

London;  WYMAN  & SONS.  74-76,  Great  Queenstreet,  W.C. 


Just  published,  royal  Kino.  doth,  red  edges,  3t.  6d. ; orroan, 
gilt  edges,  45.  6d, 

QPONS’  ARCHITECTS’,  BUILDERS’,  and 

lO  CONTRACTORS'  POCKET-BOOK  of  Useful  MEMORANDA 
and  PRICES  for  3684.  By  W.  YOUNG.  Architect.  Eleventh  Edition, 
Loudon  : E.  & F.  N,  SPUN.  16.  Charing-crosB. 


Now  I 


- - Ihily.  price  43., 

Laxton’s  Builder’s  Price  Book 

For  1891, 


Containing  above  72.Cilfl  prices  for  the  use  of  Axcbitecta, 
Surveyors,  and  Contractors;  the  Act,  with  notea  of  eases, 
4c.,  on  the  Building  Act. 

Laxton  is  the  acknowledged  standard  to  which,  in  dis- 
puted cases  in  the  various  Law  Courts,  reference  is  made. 
London : 

KELLY  A CO.,  61,  Great  Queen-strect,  W.C.,  and 
8IMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  4 CO.,  Statiouera’  Hall 
Coort,  E.C.l 


s.  Cd.  BECKETT’S  PROVINCIAL 


3='  C 


BUILDER  S PRICE  BOOK  and  SURVEYOR  S GUIDE. 
The  author  hns  carried  out  hia  task  In  a practical  uianuer. '• 
The  BuiMOtg  .\cws.  " It  can  be  f.aitly  adjudged  to  have  ‘ “ 
waul  it  U iutciideU  to  supply.” — The  .Srifi»A  ArcMUct.  " 
plied  » loiiy-folt  want.^^’—Aiiifderi^^/Ieporfcr. 


the 


' London  : E.  4 F.  N.  SPON,  16.  Charing-ci 


Doulting  Freestone, 
HAM  HILL  STONE, 
BLUB  LIAS  LIME 
(Ground  or  Lump), 


Of  best  quality,  supplied 
from  their  own  Quarries 
and  Kilns  by  Staplb  4 
Hakn,  Stoke,  Ilminster. 

Agent,  Mr.  H.  Mitchbli., 
6,  Augustus-rosd,  Ham- 
mersmith, London,  W. 

[Advt. 


'OR  SALE,  “ THE  GRAMMAR  OF 

_ ORNAMENT."  by  Owen  Jones.  1868,  Illustrated  by  Exitmples 
from  various  Styles  of  Omaiueiit.  112  tine  largo  pl.ates,  in  gold  and 
colours.  A large  well-bound  volume,  os  good  A8  new.  3t.  5a,  (cesi 
5).  5a.l.— Mr.  THOMAS  THORP.  Reading.  ^ 


F° 


LLUSTRATED  CATALOGUEotSTABLl 

FITTINGS,  with  full  descriptions  and  prices  of  the  motl 
- portant  inventions  and  iinproveiiieiits  in  Stable  and  Harness-roon 
Fittings,  Stable  Paving,  Drainage.  Veutil.ition,  4c.  4c.  sent,  post  free 
application  t( 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lava 
Aephalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  38, 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials 
for  damp  courseBjrailwayarches.warehousefloors, 
flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds  and  milk-rooms, 
granaries,  tnn-rooma,  and  terraces.  [Advt. 


^ PANY  (ESTABLISHED  IL.-,. 

No.  1,  OLD  BROAD-STREET,  E.C.  and  02.  PALL  MALL.  8.W. 
Capital,  1.600,0001.  Paid  up  and  invested,  lOO.OOOI.  Inauranoe 
against  Fire  on  Property  lu  all  parts  of  the  world,  at  moderate  rate 
of  premium.  Prompt  smd  liberal  eeUleuieutofclaiina.  Policies  falllni 
■ • LADY-DAY  should  be  renewed  on  or  before  APRIL  9th,  0 

ue  will  become  void.— E.  COZENS  SMITH,  Oeneral  aianagtt. 


Asphalte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava,  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODART  & CO. 

Office : 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  B.G.  [Advt, 


“VTOEWICH  UNION  FIRE  INSUEANC3 

XM  SOCIETY. 


An  Oxonian  Competitor.— J.  H.  (next  week)--W.  St.  C.  B.  (next 
week).— Ariel  (too  lata  for  this  week).— A.  hV,  K.  (shall  be  happy  to 
print  your  letter  aa  an  advertisement).— J.  A,  4 Sou  (should  have 
sent  list  and  amounts).— T.  L.  P.  (amounts  not  sent). 

Correspondents  should  address  tbe  Editor,  and  not  the  Pablisher. 
«xcept  lu  cases  ot  business. 

All  statements  ot  facts,  lists  of  tenders,  4c..  must  be  accompanied 
by  tbe  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  ueeesaariiy  for  publlca- 


»ddre 


I compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 


NoTB.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  reed  at 
imbllc  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 

We  Conner  ufidertaie  to  reCurti  rejected  communlcatlotis. 

Letters  or  oommuiiications  (beyond  mere  news-items)  which  have 
been  duplicated  for  other  jouruals,  are  NOT  DESIRED. 


PUBLISHER’S  NOTICES. 


J.  L.  BACON  & CO., 

MANDFACTDEER8  OF  IMPBOFED 

STEAM  AND  HOT-WATER 
APPARATUS, 

FOR  WARMING  AND  VENTILATING 

Private  Houses,  Churches,  Schools,  Hospitals, 
Manufactories,  Greeuhonaes,  4c. 

OFFICES  AND  SHOW-ROOMS  : — 

No.  34,  UPPER  GLOUCESTER  PLACE, 
DORSET  SQUARE,  LONDON,  N.W. 

And  at  DUBLIN,  BELFAST,  GLASGOW,  and 
NEWCASTLE. 

Illustrated  Pamphlet  on  “ Heating”  post  free. 


The  “BUILDER”  in  AMERICA.— 

SUBSCRIPTION,  for  any  time,  at  PUBLICATION  PRICE. 
»n  be  made  with  B.  F.  STEVENS,  4,  TrafalgsT-square.  Charing- 
eroBS,  London.  The  Annual  Sul-ecription,  Including  Postage 
U.  6s.  Od.  or  $6'33  Geld,  and  may  be  remitted  direct,  or  paid  to 
New  York  Agents  of  B.  F.  STEVENS.  Messrs.  TICE  4 LYNCH,  34j, 
Pine-street,  New  York. 


QTtD’r’TAT  -ALTERATIONS  in  STANDING  ADVERTI8E- 
EiLElXliiiii'MENTS  or  ORDERS  TO  DISCONTINUE  same. 

- - e Office  before  TEN  o'clo.k  on 'WEDNES- 


DAY Q 


es  addressed 


PERSONS  Advertising  in  “The  Builder."mayhare/leph 

<0  the  Oplce,  46,  Catberiue-atrect,  Covent-gnrueu,  « 
free  o}  charge.  Letters  will  be  forwarded  if  addressed 
eueelopes  are  sent,  together  with  sufficient  staiiii>s  to 
cover  the  postage. 


TEKMR  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

"THE  BUILDKi  ”1  supplied  DinxcT  from  the  Office  to  residents 
In  any  part  of  tta  c ' nit  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  19s,  per  annum, 
PaaPAiD.  Tooouitrl  s within  the  Postal  Union.  263.  per  annum. 
Remittances  payao.,  lo  DOUGliAS  POUSDRINIER,  Publisher, 
16.  Catherine-streel.  W.O. 


1863  Edition  now  Ready.  PTi(«  Ss,  post-free. 

5’S  BUILDERS’  PRICE -BOOK 

_ AND  GUIDE  FOR  ESTIMATES. 

" Useful  snggestiNDB  as  to  estimating  are  given."- Autlder. 

■ I turned  to  good  account-” — Building  Ifnet. 

t.  Uartin's-place,  Charing-cross.  London 


gEVIS’S 


Practical  e; 


ENTIRELY  NEW  EDITION,  MUCH  ENLARGED. 

Jest  published,  crown  Bvo,  price  Ss.  (iKiatageSd.). 

rriHE  STUDENT’S  GUIDE  TO  THE 

Jl  PRACTICE  OF  MF-ASURINO  AND  VALUING  ARTI- 
FICERS' WORKS.  By  EDWARD  DOBSON,  Fifth  edition, 
thoroughly  revised,  with  considerable  additions.  By  F..  WYNDHAM 
TARN.  M.A.  Architect.  With  Eight  Plates  and  Sixty-three 
Woodcuts. 

'■  The  roosteomplete  treatise  on  the  principles  of  measuring  and 
valuing  artlflcers'  work  that  has  heen  published. " — Building  A'cfci. 
CROSBY  LOCKWOOD  4 CO.  7.  Stationers'  Hall-court.  London,  E.C. 


1884  Edition,  hall-bound,  4s. ; limp,  3s.  6d.  (postage  -Id 

LOCKWOOD’S  BUILDER’S  and  CON 

TRACTOR'S  PRICE  BOOK  lor  1884.  tVith  Prices  Revised 
to  Date.  Edited  by  F,  T.  W.  MILLER,  Architect. 

CROSBY  LOCKWOOD  4 CO.  7,  Stationers'  Hall-court,  London,  E. 


MPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COM 


Establi-shed  17£l7. 

{Norwich — Surrey-street, 

London— •'W.  Fleet-street.  E.C. 

London  (City)— 18,  Royal  Exchange.  E.C. 

Amount  Insured £2(X), 000,000 

Claims  Paid 4,500,000 

Agents  Wanted  in  Metropolitan  Districts.  Applicatlous  to  be  mat 
) either  of  the  above  London  Offices. 

C.  E.  BIGNOLD,  Secretary. 
Norwich.  March  2-5,  1884. 


Q,UARDIAN  fire  and  LIFE  OFFICI 


Head  Office— 11,  Lomtiard-street.  London,  E.C. ; Law  CuurtB  i 
Branch — 21,  Fleet-street,  E.C. 

Established  1821.  Subscribed  Capital,  Two  MiUlons. 
DIRECTORS: 

CHAiBMAir — JoHM  O.  Talbot.  Esq.  M.P. 
DEfUTV-CHAiaB  AN— Albas 


Rowland  Ni 

Bunham-Carter.  e 
Charles  Win.  Curtis,  esq. 
Charles  F.  Devas.  esq. 

W.  R.  Farquhar,  hart 
James  Ooodson.  esq. 
John  J.  Hamilton,  esq. 
Thomson  Kaiikey,  esq. 
Richard  M.  Harvey,  esq. 
Rt.  Hon.  J.  6.  Hubbard, 


John  Huater.esq. 


George  L.-ik 


esq. 


Rt,  Hon.  O.  J.  Shaw  Leferre.  M. 
Beaumont  W.  Lubbock,  esq. 
John  B.  Slortiu,  esq. 

S.  Hope  Slorley,  esq. 

Henry  John  Norman,  esq. 
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Originality  versus  Ecolution  in  Architecture, 


;F  there  is  any  maxim 
which  seems  at  the  pre 
sent  time  to  have  gained 
firm  establishment  with 
the  expositor  of  the 
ascertained  results  of 
scientific  and  historical 
investigation,  and  with 
the  bolde.st  propounders 
of  theories  of  further 
advance,  it  is  that  there 
is  no  hope  for  extensive 
acceptation  of  what  they 
have  best  to  say,  apart 
from  the  term  evolution 
The  conviction,  indeed, 
sometimes  steals  upon  us 
that  opportunities  for  such 
repetition  have  to  be 
brought  round  and  con- 
trived, when  they  do  not 
offer  themselves  sponta- 
neously. “ The  excellent 
good  word  ” Evolution,  in  fact, 
is  in  some  danger  of  becoming 
i mere  password  or  badge  of  party.  It  is  not 
imong  the  students  of  architecture  that  a 
reasonable  theory  of  evolution  will  be  under- 
valued or  unrecognised,  and  they,  if  any,  will 
be  prepared  to  re.sent  and  regret  that  its  useful 
:echuicalities  of  expression  should  degenerate 
nto  cant.  The  archives  of  architecture  are 
mrivalled  in  richness  and  profusion  amon<'r 
.hose  of  all  the  arts.  These  archives  are  its 
uonuments  which  are  preserved  to  us,  in 
•eahty  as  well  as  in  record,  in  succession  almost 
iinbroken  from  the  very  commencement  of 
rrUten  history  through  century  after  century  • 
ind  even  when  written  history  fails  us,  monu- 
uents  which  testify  to  their  own  relative, 
hough  undeterminate,  dates,  provide  no  scanty 
naterials  for  a history  reaching  back  again  far 
owards  the  very  commencement  of  civilised 
ociety.  Nothing  can  be  clearer  to  the  student 
f this  marvellous  series  of  the  productions  of 
luraan  labour,  perseverance,  skill,  knowledge 
•nd  imagination,  than  the  intimate  dependence 
f the  works  of  each  new  epoch  on  those  that 
ave  gone  before.  In  comparison  with  the 
ransitions  by  which  the  architecture  of 
leniy  VH.’s  Chapel  affiliates  to  the  templar 
rchitecture  of  the  Greeks,  even  “ the  pedigree 
f the  horse,”  as  propounded  by  the  president 
t the  Koyal  Society  as  a certified  example  of 
be  evolution  of  species,  is  a collection  of  loose 
nd  of  unmatched  links  indeed. 

The  student  of  art,  however,  has  no  need  to 
mst  on  a comparison  with  the  philosophers 
hich,  if  pressed  too  hardly,  might  seem  in- 
idious  or  unkind.  “Development,”  his  old 


word,  serves  his  purpose  well  enough,  without 
trespassing  upon  the  formula  of  evolution, 
which  makes  some  pretensions  that  are  likely 
to  be  encumbrances.  In  tracing  the  develop- 
ment of  art  we  are,  at  least,  not  grudged  t!ie 
assumption  of  conscious  intelligence  as  a factor 
in  place  of  mere  blind  differentiation  and 
integration.  Not  only  is  the  suggestiveness 
of  new  circumstances  an  originiil  and  novel 
element,  but  still  more  distinctly  original  is 
that  exercise  of  inventive  power  for°  which 
old  English  good  sense  had  a name  in  the  good 
old  English  word,— mother-wit.  After  we  have 
allowed  for  everything  else,  and  taken  account 
of  all  natural  external  suggestions  ^and  tradi- 
tions, this  power  still  asserts  its  independence 
and  over-ruling  importance.  Among  all  other 
factors  it  is  the  manipulating  factor.'" Manipu- 
lation has  to  do  what  it  can  with  available 
materials,  and  will  often  have  to  groan  under 
the  restraint  of  their  intractable  constitution; 
but  what  it  succeeds  in  doing  that  is  of  most 
value^  will  not,  when  true  mother-wit  is  in 
question,  be  found  to  have  been  deducible  as 
a natural  consequence  from  the  nature  of  the 
materials,  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  or  the 
action  of  the  average  intelligence  of  common- 
place humanity. 

Origination  is,  in  fact,  very  truly  and  very 
extensively  antithetical  to  evolution,  unless  an 
illicit  extension  is  given  to  the  latter  term, 
which  would  involve  a contradiction.  It  is 
impossible  to  withhold  from  entering  a protest 
when  it  is  assumed  by  the  rigid  evolutioni.st 
that  even  the  simple  suggestiveness  of  circum- 
stances must  have  lost  all  power  of  primary 
origination  after  a single  exertion,  and  died  out 
once  for  all,  and  that  future  ages  were  left  to 
tlie  resources  of  simple  imitation.  Yet  this 
seems  frequently  to  be  taken  for  granted,  and 
here  is  an  example.  The  bronze  swords,  of 
which  specimens  are  exhibited  in  the  British 
Museum,  are  found  with  what  has  been  called 
a bulging  curvature  towards  the  point,— the 
leaf-shaped  swords  of  the  archa?ologists.  This 
form  we  are  instructed  to  regard  in  them  as  a 
mere  imitation  of  the  earlier  hammered  bronze 
spear-head,  which,  in  turn,  owed  its  form  to 
imitation  of  the  earlier  chipped  flint-points. 
But  why  need  the  form  of  the  spear -head 
be  explained  by  imitation  ? There  would  be 
reason  for  this  if  it  exhibited  peculiiirities 
inappropriate  for  its  purpose,  though  suitable 
for  some  earlier  -weapon.  The  pointed  form, 
at  least,  must  be  accepted  as  under  no  obliga- 
tion to  an  earlier  hint  that  it  would  assist  the 
purpose  of  penetration.  The  widened  form  of 
the  blade  as  naturally  expresses  a design  inde- 
pendent of  any  tradition  to  widen  the  inflicted 
wound,  and  the  leaf-shape  is  completed  by  the 
narrowing  required  in  order  to  attach  the 
head  of  the  spear  to  the  wooden  lance.  The 


same  suggestiveness  of  purpose  would  account 
for  the  independent  origination  of  any  number 
of  localities  of  the  leaf-shaped  sword  as  a 
stabbing  weapon,  which  it  certainly  was  ; and, 
even  had  it  been  pointless,  this  bulging  curva- 
ture was  precisely  suited  to  assist  effective 
cutting  power,  which  was  not  required  of  the 
spear  in  any  shape. 

Now  the  case  is  precisely  the  same  in  archi- 
tectural development.  The  dependence  of  an 
architectural  type  upon  an  antecedent  ex- 
amine is  only  to  be  certified  by  agreement  in 
details  which  are  not  the  necessary,  or  may  not 
be  the  natural,  suggestions  of  purpose  and 
occasion  ; in  the  case  of  a noble  architectural 
type,  such  evolved  or  derivative  details  are 
trivial  elements  in  comparison  with  the  meta- 
morphic  power  of  true  architectural  genius. 
We  do  not  a.ssume  that  the  door  of  a Greek 
house  or  temple  was  due  to  evolution  of  a 
primitive  or  foreign  type.  There  was  no  need 
for  a traveller  to  have  visited  the  banks  of  the 
Nile  before  a wooden  post  was  employed  to 
support  an  architrave,  before  a rough  post  was 
squared,  or  before  the  awkward  angles  of  a 
square  post  were  chamfered.  The  philosophy 
of  the  case  so  far  is  fully  supplied  to  us  by 
Touchstone  : “ The  heathen  philosopher,  when 
he  had  a desire  to  eat  a grape,  would  open  his 
bps  when  he  put  it  into  his  mouth  ; meaning 
thereby  that  grapes  were  made  to  eat  and  lips 
to  open.”  The  same  philosopher  covered  his 
head  against  the  sun  and  his  house  against 
ram,  and  had  only  the  sun  and  the  rain  to 
thank,  and  not  a hint  from  his  ancestors  for 
either  precaution. 

It  is  with  no  desire  to  under-rate  or  detract 
from  the  splendid  archmological  services  of 
Dr.  Schliemann.  that  we  take  from  his  last 
hook,  “ Troja,”  an  illustration  of  these  fallacies; 
but  because  we  are  invited  thereby  to  an 
analysis  of  the  true  function  and  appropriate 
characteristics  of  the  anta,  and  its  relation  to 
the  pilaster. 

Among  the  discoveries  which  rewarded  a 
final  and  systematic  exploration  of  the  Hill  of 
Hissarlik.very  interesting  was  the  identification 
of  the  lower  walls  of  two  oblong  buildings 
which  in  proportions,  plan,  and  juxta-position 
have  a remarkable  agreement  with  temples  of 
the  Hellenes,  and  were  very  probably  temples. 
These  walls  were  of  crude  brick,  burned  in  situ 
after  erection  ; the  ends  of  the  side  walls 
were  advanced,  as  if  to  embrace  a sort  of 
portico  or  pronaos,  and  the  precarious  material 
was  protected  by  being  faced  with  solid  jambs 
of  upright  timbers,  six  to  the  thickness  of  a 
wall  of  nearly  5 ft.  The  same  system  was 
applied  to  advanced  walls  of  a gate  of  the  city 
or  acropolis.  The  interpretation  of  the  function 
of  these  given  by  Dr.  Schliemann’s  architects 
is  doubtless  correct : these  ancient  wooden 
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parastades  had  two  important  constructive  pur- 
poses, “ for  they  served  both  to  consolidate  and  | 
secure  the  front  faces  of  the  lateral  walls,  and 
to  render  them  capable  of  supporting  the 
ponderous  weight  of  the  superincumbent  cross- 
beams and  terraced  roof”  {p.  279). 

We  must  demur,  however,  when  invited  to 
a.s5ume  as  “a  new  and  striking  fact  in  architec- 
tural history,  that  the  upriiTht  jainbs  now  first 
found  at  Troy  were  the  true  constructive  origin 
of  the  antm  or  parastad's,  which  serve  only  an 
ornamental  purpose  in  the  Greek  temple  ; that, 
in  fact,  the  antm  of  later  ages  were  nothing  else 
than  a reminiscence  or  survival  of  these  ancient 
wooden  parastades.’^  The  suggestion  is  quite  as 
wild  as  that  “ the  timber  architrave  is  the  long 
recognised  original  of  the  stone  architrave  of 
a Greek  portico.  In  neither  case  is  there 
any  more  need  for  leaning  upon  a theory  of 
survival  or  reminiscence  than  as  between  the 
modern  shoe  and  the  ancient  sandal,  or  than 
Touchstone  had  for  looking  out  precedents  m 
the  practice  of  ancient  philosophers  when  he 
had  a mind  to  eat  a grape. 

If  we  are  to  understand  the  true  meaning 
and  function  of  an  anta,  we  shall  do  better  to 
dismiss  all  such  speculations,  and  concentrate 
attention  on  the  natural  suggestiveness  of  the 
architectural  member  under  special  conditions 
of  construction. 

The  problem  of  the  appropriate  treatment 
of  a wall  at  its  termination  comes  np  in  two 
chief  forms,  accordingly  as  the  wall  is  returned 
at  a right  angle,  or  stands  as  an  advanced  end. 

In  either  case,  whether  of  shoit  termination  or 
of  transition,  there  is  the  same  reason  for  some 
distinctive  treatment,  as  there  is  for  an  expres- 
sive indication  of  the  conclusion  of  a musical 
phrase.  Some  observations  have  already  been 
made  in  the  Bnildev  as  to  the  unhappy  weak- 
ness of  eS'ect  which  is  due  to  the  customary 
system  of  closing  courses  of  brickwork  at  an 
angle  ; and  there  is  the  same  liability  with 
masonry.  The  marble  masonry  of  the  Greek 
temples  exposed  only  stretchers.  This  was  the 
case  on  both  sides,  even  when  the  wall  ex- 
ceeded the  thickness  of  the  blocks  ; transverse 
blocks  being  then  countersunk,  to  secure 
interior  bond,  and  any  interval  was  filled  with 
coarser  stone.  But  the  eml-face  of  the  wall 
had  to  be  completed,  and  could  be  completed 
most  appropriately,  with  blocks  equal  to  its 
full  breadth,  which  might  not  exceed  the  length 
of  the  ordinary  blocks.  These,  however,  it  is 
clear,  could  only  be  finished  laterally  by  half 
blocks  in  alternate  courses,  thus  introducing  a 
suggestion  of  weakened  construction  at  the 
very  point  of  chief  liability  to  injury.  The 
suggestion  might  be  a mere  suggestion  ; but  it 
is  a detrimental  suggestion,  nevertheless  ; the 
mere  hint  of  awkwardness,  however  vague, 
offends  a fine  sensibility.  The  angles  of  houses 
in  London  squares  are,  no  doubt,  as  strong, 
and  visibly  so,  as  when  they  were  first  built, 
even  where  the  proportions  of  the  bricks  certify 
to  a date  anterior  to  the  form  enforced  by 
taxation  ; but  the  suggestion  of  indifference, 
if  not  to  real  weakness,  to  our  being  re- 
minded of  it,  is  not  the  less  a disturbance 
of  true  artistic  repose  that  were  well  spared. 
True  refinement  is  as  much  dependent  on 
art  as  in  manners  on  observances  of  delicate 
suggestiveness.  They  are  the  very  soul  of 
courtesies  which  have  the  same  sanctions  that 
so  seriously  regulate  the  graces  of  existence  by 
attaching  r.itional  significance  and  even  a moral 
motive  to  the  removal  of  a hat  or  a glove.  The 
Greek  architect,  building  in  marble,  was  careful 
to  preclude  the  suggestion  of  weakness  at  a 
point  where  the  Trojan  had  real  weakness  to 
contend  with  ; and  he  so  treated  the  end  of  his 
wall  as  to  signify  that  it  was  deliberately  con- 
cluded, not  stopped  abruptly.  It  would  have 
helped  in  no  degree  to  have  shown  his  wall  as 
abutting  against  a pier  ; the  expression  most 
required  of  tie  and  bou'*  would  then  lose 
rather  than  gain.  He  effected  his  purpose  by 
an  advanced  vertical  member,  but  advanced 
by  so  slight  an  offset  from  the  general  face  of 
the  wall  that  it  was  effectually  restrained  from 
asserting  its  independence  of  the  wall.  It  ap- 
peared naturally  developed  from  it,  not  applied 
to  it.  It  was  open  to  the  architect  inconsistent 
adherence  to  this  principle  to  make,  originally 
at  least,  the  vertical  line  of  the  offset  coincident 


with  the  joints  of  the  half  or  of  the  entire ' 

blocks,  and  thus  to  x^TOvide  an  accentuated 
stop  for  the  prolonged  courses  of  his  masonry 
by  an  upright  of  either  a broad  or  a narrow 
face. 

The  free  end  of  a flank  wall  was,  in  many 
cases,  regulated  in  breadth  by  a certain  relation 
to  the  mass  of  the  column  of  the  porticos  m 
front  of  it ; and,  by  the  same  rule,  the  breadth 
of  the  anta  was  governed  on  one  side  by  the 
responsibility  to  the  architrave  of  the  pronaos 
column.  At  the  eastern  end  of  the  Theseiim, 
the  architrave  of  the  pronaos  which  sup^jorts 
a sculptured  frieze  is  continued  clear  across  the 
lateral  jieristyle  ; and  the  lateral  ^face  of  the 
anta  is,  therefore,  also  broad.  Such  is  uniformly 
the  c^ise  with  both  fronts  of  the  Ionic  temples 
of  Asia  Minor,  where  the  ends  of  the  flank 
walls  range  exactly  with  columns  on  the  flanks. 
It  is  otherwise  at  the  west  of  the  Theseum. 
The  termination  of  the  flank  wall  is  here  seen 
through  the  intercolumn,  and  it  is,  in  conse- 
quem^,  found  sufficient  to  allow  the  anta  a 
narrow  face,  as  in  the  Erechtheum,  and  most 
usually  in  other  temples  which  are  destitute  of 
peristyles.  , 

The  anta  was  further  retained  in  dependence 
on  the  wall,  by  the  capital  which  it  required  in 
necessary  response  to  that  of  the  column  from 
-s\-hich  it  received  beam  or  architrave,  being 
harmonised  with  it  by  contrast  ratber  thim 
resemblance  ; then  by  the  upper  wall  mould- 
ings running  on  to  form,  an  important  part  of 
it^ capital,  and  by  the  moulding  at  the  foot  of 
the  wall  being  continued  to  form  its  base. 

Nothing,  therefore,  can  be  more  false  in 
principle  than  the  current  definition  of  an  anta 
or  anta  pilaster  as  “a  certain  description  of 
Xnlaster  attached  to  a wall.”  It  is  the 
primary  fault  and  opprobrium  of  the  iiilaster 
of  the'  Romans  and  the  Renaissance,  that 
it  declares  itself  as  an  artificial  adjunct,  as 
applied  to  a wall.  Pope,  whose  taste  was 
certainly  here  in  advance  of  his  friend, _ Lord 
Burlington,  recognised  the  incongruity  in  his 
satire  on  unintelligent  architectural  composi- 
tion,— 


clasters,  not  aggregations  ; and  majestic  archi- 

tecture again  assumed  that  semblance  of  true 
organism  which  enables  us  to  pass  to  it  from 
the  contemplation  of  the  noblest  works  of 
nature  with  a sense  that  we  are  still  not 
remote  from  the  agency  of  creative  power. 


“ Then  stick  four  slices  of  pilaster  on’t, 

Which,  laced  with  bits  of  rustic,  make  a front. 


“Stuck  on”  is  what  pilasters  for  the  most 
part  appear,  but  the  objection  is  never 
chargeable  on  the  Greek  anta.  The 
architect  of  the  Erechtheum  set  the  world 
an  example  of  varied  treatment  of  the  anta 
with  effect  and  appropriateness.  We  find 
it  with  a narrow  return  upon  the  flanks 
accepting  the  same  rich  mouldings  which 
crown  the  wall  below  the  architrave.  In  the 
north  portico  the  capitals,  in  like  manner,  unite 
with  the  stringcourse  above  the  doorway,  and 
the  profile  of  the  bases  is  continued  as  a 
moulding  along  the  foot  of  the  wall.  The  end 
of  the  projecting  wall,  which  foms  the  back  of 
the  north  portico,  has  a beautiful  compound 
section  with  returned  mouldings  ; and  still 
another  combination  is  exhibited  at  the  south- 
western angle  of  the  temple  to  unite  the  flank 
wall  with  that  of  the  engaged  portico. 

It  would  be  difficult,  however,  to_  discover 
traces  of  the  reception  of  the  instructive  lesson 
in  latter  Classic  architecture.  The  Romans 
substituted  the  pilaster  for  the  anta,  and,  for 
the  most  part,  neglected  the  engaged  and 
responsible  column,  for  the  column  standing 
free  in  front  of  the  wall,  however  close  to  it,— 
or  if  engaged,  only  exhibiting  a fictitious  rela- 
tion to  epistylia  that  were  constructively  inde- 
pendent  of  it.  Progressive  defpradation,  instead 
of  evolution  by  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  leads 
us  at  last  to  Diocletian’s  palace  at  Spalatro. 
Here  we  are  at  the  summit-line  of  divided 
architectural  watershed,  between  ancient  and 
Medieval  Europe.  In  the  Golden  Gateway  we 
have  pilasters  “ stuck  ” against  the  wall,  and 
Corinthian  columns  on  brackets  in  front  of  it, 
while  in  the  courtyard  corrupt  tradition  is 
frankly  broken  with,  and  archivolts  spring 
directly  from  the  capitals  of  a colonnade. 
Centuries,  however,  had  still  to  pass  on  before  the 
united  common  sense,  mother-wit,  and  genius 
of  the  Mediseval  architect  designed  piers  which 
did  not  have  the  effect  of  solid  cores  with  slices 
of  pilasters  attached  to  them,  and  clustered 
eolumns  which  declared  themselves  to  be 


WHERE  TO  TURN. 

The  fresh  editions,  called  for  from  time  to 
time,  of  Molesworth  and  Hurst,  show  that  the 
new  generation,  which  has  grown  up  since  the 
first  w'as  started,  also  provides  itself  liberally 
with  those  helps  to  memory.  Messrs.  Spon 
are  also  the  publishers  of  a pocket-book, — that 
is,  a little  book  4|  in.  long  by  3 in.  by  | in., — 
which  they  call  “ Spon’s  ” ; and  the  eleventh 
edition  of  this  is  now  before  us.*  About  half 
of  it  is  a price-book  on  a small  scale,  and  the 
other  half  consists  of  useful  memoranda  about 
things  in  general.  The  memoranda  are  placed 
alphabetically,  — hoop  iron  is  followed  by 
inaccessible  heights,  and  piers  by  pillars. 
Molesworth,  — aiming  mainly  at  civil  and 
mechanical  engineers, — has  formulie  and  notes 
bearing  on  railways  and  roads,  docks,  canals, 
mill-work,  water-power,  and  windmills.  These 
find  no  place  in  Hurst,  which  is  called  an 
architectural  surveyor’s  handbook.  The 
measurement  of  builders’  work,  constants  of 
labour,  valuation  of  property,  are  treated  at 
more  length  than  they  are  in  Spon’s.  Its 
speciality  consists,  as  we  have  said,  in  builders’ 
prices  and  memoranda  of  a general  kind  for 
people  engaged  in  ordinary  building.  Earth- 
work, brickwork,  masonry,  arches,  trusses, 
columns,  beams,  and  otlier  such  common 
things,  necessarily  come  into  every  book  of  the 
sort,  and  about  the  same  statements  must  be 
made  with  respect  to  them.  Mr.  Hurst’s 
“Engineers’  Tables,”  2|  in.  by  1|-  in.,  for' 
instance,  cover  a good  deal  of  the  same  ground, 
and  its  140  tiny  pages  of  small  print  are  con- 
sequently found  suited  to  waistcoat  pockets 
which  are  decently  capacious.  In  Spon’s 
there  are  signs  of  diligent  revision  which  leave 
a pleasant  impression  ; the  editor  is  a practising 
architect,  well  known  to  all  the  world  os  the 
winner  of  the  Glasgow  Municipal  Buildings 
competition.  We  have  no  fault-finding  to  do, 
but  as  suggestions  are  requested  we  will  make 
one  or  two. 

The  rainfall  per  annum  is  given  (p.  1 30)  for  : 
Glasgow  and  some  other  important  centres,  but 
London  is  left  out  ; in  such  tables  it  should  be  : 
stated  whether  the  depth  given  fell  in  the  year  'i 
before  the  publication,  or  is  an  average  of  some  •! 
number  of  years.  The  latter  would  be  the  I 
more  useful.  In  1882  the  rainfall  at  Guildhall  'J 
was  21-70  in.,  falling  on  132  days  ; at  Camden-  : 
square  27'10  in.  fell  on  165  days  ; in  1883,  ,| 
at  Guildhall  19-84  in.,  and  at  Camden-  ■; 
square  24-40  in.  The  statement  (p.  20),  ,j 

“ Bricks  absorb  about  one-fifteenth  of  their  ri 
weight  in  water,”  may  be  true  in  several  senses.  .| 
A fair  stock  brick,  weighing  a little  O'V'er  i 
5 lb.  when  dry,  will  absorb  about  half  a pint  ti 
of  water  if  it  is  immersed  for  some  hours.  If  1 
such  a brick  contains  96  cubic  inches,  l-7th_of  i 
its  bulk  has  been  absorbed,  or  1-lOth  of  its  ^ 
weight.  Bricks  without  a fair  power  of 
absorption  do  not  make  good  work.  A very  j| 
porous  Bedfordshire  brick,  tested  some  years  ■: 
ago,  absorbed  l-8th  of  the  weight  of  the  dry  ^ 
brick,— l-5th  of  the  bulk.  The  bricks  were  r 
made  for  the  owner  of  the  proposed  i: 
buildings  in  his  own  brickfield.  Those  ^'i 
previously  made  with  rather  less  care  had  a ;■ 
good  reputation  for  lasting,  although  a poor  r 
one  for  keeping  out  wet.  Built  with  2i  in.  r 
cavities, — a dry  house,  and  one  likely  to  last  ^ 
long,  was  erected.  The  test  by  absorption  is  i 
a rough  one,  as  the  sizes  of  the  internal  cpities  tf 
will  vary  ; and  out  of  a number  of  trials  no  i 
rule  has  yet  been  constructed  by  which  bricks  !>’. 
for  solid  walls  should  be  accepted  or  rejected.  . 

The  ordinary  table  giving  the  number  ofi 
pieces  of  paperhangings  required  for  a room,fi 
by  means  of  the  measurement  round  the  walls, 
and  the  height  from  skirting  to  cornice,  might- 


* “Spon’a  Architects’ tind  Builders’  Pocket  Book  of  useful; 
Memoranda  and  Prices.”  By  W,  Toung.  architect, 
of  ” Picturesque  Architectural  Studies,  N 

County  Mansioua,”  Ac.  Eleventh  edition.  E. 

Spon,  London  and  New  York. 
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find  a place.  It  is  useful  in  checking,  though 
too  liberal,  if  doors  and  windows  have  been 
scattered  about  with  much  freedom.  Instead 
of  the  weight  of  lead  pipes  (p.  228)  being 
.stated  as  “light,  middling,  and  strong,” — a list 
of  weights  kept  in  stock  by  some  good  manu- 
facturer would  be  more  useful.  There  must  be 

light,  middling,  and  strong”  among  all  pipes, 
— that  goes  without  saying;  but  it  is,  in  practice 
a capricious  classification  ; in.  and  1 in.  lead 
pipes  are  commonly  kept  in  stock  in  eight 
different  strengths.  In  Spon’s  we  have 

Light.  Middling.  Strong. 

1-in.  pipe,  p.  126 2--1  2-8  ...  3-33 

And  again  at  p.  228  2'0  ...  2-6  2-8 

No  better  illustration  could  he  given  of  the 
difficulty.  Drawn  lead-pipes  are  sold  by  manu- 
facturers in  coils  of  60  ft.  up  to  1^-  in.  ; 30  ft. 
thence  to  2^  in. ; and  larger  than  in.  in 
10  ft.  lengths.  Pipes  which  must  be  bent  a 
good  deal,  especially  in  short  bends,  are  none 
the  better  for  being  hea^'y.  The  size  of  a pipe 
is  generally  understood  as  the  clear  bore,  unless 
otherwise  described ; cast-iron  down-pipes, 
however,  are  frequently  made  so  that  the  bore 
and  one  thickness  of  metal  will  give  their 
recognised  diameter  ; brass  tlireads  for  gas  are 
always  measured  externally. 

The  regulations  of  water  companies  vary. 
The  New  River  Company  stipulates  that  each 
communication  pipe, — that  Is,  the  pipe  for  com- 
munication between  the  company’s  pipe  and 
the  premises  to  be  served,- shall  be  of  the 
following  strength  | in.  internal  diameter, 
5 lb.  per  lineal  yard ; ^ in.,  6 lb.  ; 5 in., 
7^  lb.  ; I in.  9 lb.  ; 1 in.,  12  lb.  ; 1^  in.,  16  Ib. 
But  the  minimum  weights  of  warning  pipes 
and  other  lead  pipes  having  open  ends  may  be 
as  low  as  ^ in.  3 lb.  per  lineal  yard  ; in., 
5^  lb.  ; 1 in.,  7 lb.  ; 1^  in.  9 lb.  Coils  of 
pipe  are  charged  for,  not  by  the  nominal 
weights,  but  after  actual  weighing  immediately 
before  being  sent  out.  We  cannot  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  tilings  agree  with  the  note  on 
pa^c  234,— “zinc  gauge  should  be  specified.” 
It  is  far  better  to  specify  the  weight  per  foot. 
No._  14gau"e  is  given  as  21|  oz.  per  foot,  as 
against  18f  oz.  in  the  present  lists  of  the 
Vieille  Montague  Co.,  and  No.  15  as  24  oz. 
against  21|  oz.  The  “newtarift'”  is  about  one 
^auge  lighter  than  the  one  before  it  ; and ; 
judging  by  the  past,  there  may  possibly  be 
further  changes  in  store  for  us.  In  olden  days 
No.  14  was  24  oz.,  and  No.  15,  26  oz.  to  the 
foot. 

The  memoranda  as  to  Cuban  brickwork 
(p.  417),  and  the  unpriced  schedule  as  to 
Maninghen  stone  (p.  284)  seem  astray.  There 
is  a vagueness  about  bushels,  and  common 
weights  and  measures  generally,  in  too  many 
pocket-books  ; the  thing  to  keep  in  prominence 
about  the  bushel  is  that  it  is  221M-192  cubic 
inches,  or  about  1|-  cubic  foot.  Thus,  for  in- 
stance, the  statement  on  page  123,  “21  bushels 
of  sand=l  yard,”  might  lead  to  misconception 
if  the  reader  were  ignorant,  permanently  or 
temporarily,  of  the  nature  of  a bushel  The 
iStotoment  is  equally  true  of  the  gi-ay  and  blue 
lias  limes,  cements,  &c.,  which  are  hovering 
round.  We  are  not  fond  of  the  rule  as  to  light 
on  page  94, — “ the  superficial  area  of  window 
■should  equal  the  square  root  of  the  cubical 
space  m the  room.”  Take  a room  14  ft.  by 
14  ft.  by  10  ft.  = 1,960  cubic  feet.  The  square 
iFOot  of  this  is  44, — or  window  glass  7 ft.  high 
by  6 ft.  3 in.  wide,  which  is  absurd.  Mr. 
■Young  notes  that  “this  rule  is  not  universal  in 
, its  application  ” ; neither  is  any  other  which 
[the  world  has  seen  yet.  The  best  way  yet 
[found  out  of  finally  determining  on  lighting 
[area  is  for  a practised  architect  to  feel  satisfied 
[With  it  as  designed.  The  rule  which  hangs 
about  in  oral  tradition, — divide  the  cubical 
■Space  in  the  room  by  80,  and  this  may  be  the 
glass  area, — is  attributed  to  a shrewd  and 
successful  house-builder  of  the  last  generation  ; 

gives  a better  result  in  the  case 
which  we  have  suggested,— that  is,  it  works 
,out  at  24|  superficial  feet  of  glass,  or  7 ft.  by 
i3  ft.  6 in.,  which  would  be  about  right  under 
[ordinary  circumstances.  A number  of  other 
points  had  been  noted  for  remark,  but  we  will 
I make  no  more  suggestions  in  this  vein, — lest 
the  enemy  take  occasion  to  blaspheme;  besides, 
the  editor  of  any  j^ocket  memorandum-book 


may  fairly  cry  out  that  the  line  must  be  drawn  ■ sionally  have  to  contend,  as  also  of  Mr.  Young’s 


somewhere,  or  what  should  be  a booklet  will 
require  a very  special  pocket. 

The  same  class  of  remark  might  be  made  b 
the  Editor  of  “ Laxton’s  Price  Book,”  * and 
contrasts  drawn  between  the  edition  of  1884 
and  those  of  previous  years.  The  1851  edition 
happens  to  be  the  earliest  at  hand  at  the 
moment  ; it  contained  about  250  pages.  In 
this  year’s  edition  there  are  510  pages  of  text 
and  115  of  indexes,  trade  advertisements,  &c. ; 
that  is  to  say,  there  was  a youthful  slimness  in 
1851,  when  8,000  prices  were  dealt  with  ; in 
1863  there  were  30,000,  contrasting  with  the 
portly  volume  for  the  present  year,  which 
contains  72,000. 

The  vanished  years  come  back  vividly  in 
recollections  as  the  pages  of  the  old  edition, — 
“by  W.  Laxton,  Architect  and  Civil  Engineer,” 
— are  turned  over.  Of  the  present  district 
surveyors,  less  than  twenty  then  held  office, 
out  of  between  sixty  and  seventy.  The  power 
of  appointment  was  with  the  magistrates  under 
the  Act  of  1844  ; the  existing  Act  was  passed 
in  1855,  and  tlie  Sletropolitan  Board  of  Works 
has  thus  made  the  appointments  for  nearly 
thirty  years.  In  the  old  Act  “the  said  Lord 
Mayor  and  Alderman  and  the  Justices  are 
required,  but  subj’ect,  nevertheless,  to  the  con- 
sent of  one  of  her  Majesty’s  principal  Secre- 
taries of  State,  to  nominate  and  appoint  as 
surveyors  such  discreet  persons  of  the  full  age 
of  thirty  years,  and  properly  educated  and 
skilled  in  the  art  and  practice  of  building,  as 
they  shall  think  fit.”  The  1774  Act,  which, 
early  in  the  forties,  was  written  of  as  “in  so 
many  respects  a mass  of  absurdity  that  it 
ought  long  since  to  have  been  repealed,”  is 
re.sponsible  (sec.  62)  for  the  genial  phrases  in 
which  suitable  officials  were  described  in  1844. 
They  arc  simply  “ qualified  persons  ” in  the 
present  Act.  The  father  of  the  district  sur- 
veyors, as  he  is  affectionately  called, — Mr. 
Edmund  Woodthorpe, — was  appointed  to 
Limehousc,  &c.,  in  1839,  and  to  the  Northern 
Division  of  the  City  of  London  in  1853,  both 
before  the  revolution. 

In  Laxton  the  treatment  of  the  Metropolitan 
Building  Act,  with  an  appendix  of  unrepealed 
sections  of  the  old  Act,  decisions  on  the  Act  in 
the  Superior  Courts,  full  index,  list  of  districts, 
the  1878  Act,  the  Board’s  By-laws,' — has 
always  been  very  liberal ; and  the  general  in- 
formation is  that  of  a good  handbook.  Stating 
prices  is,  however,  the  main  purpose  ; and  it 
is  done  with  diligence.  There  is  a good 
modern  tone  ; drains  and  sewers  and  sanitary 
work  are  treated  under  separate  headings  ; 
grease-traps,  flushing-tanks,  telephones,  electric 
lighting,  and  the  like  appear  in  their  proper 
places. 

Comparing  the  prices  put  in  price-books  at 
different  dates  upon  the  finished  work  of  the 
builder, — the  future  antiquary  will  conclude 
that  there  was  a serious  rise  all  round  during 
the  last  quarter  of  a century.  He  will  observe 
the  wages  rate  charged  by  masters  for  artisans 
increased  from  Gs.  6d.,  5s.  9d.,  and  6s.  per 
day,  to  7s.  lid.,  8s.  4d.,  and  8s.  9d.,  and  that 
labourers  were  charged  for  at  5s.  5d.  or  5s.  lOd., 
against  3s.  9d.  or  4s.  ; that  is  a rise  of  about 
half  as  much  again  as  the  original  rate.  He 
will  observe  that  a good  number  of  labour 
prices  are  swelled  in  something  like  that  pro- 
portion, but  that  the  prices  put  upon  the 
finished  articles  are  swollen  further  by  additions 
on  the  master’s  prices  of  materials  ; noting 
Thames  ballast  at  7s.  6d.  a yard  against  4.s.  6d. ; 
stock  bricks,  36s.  against  30s.  ; lime,  16s.  a 
yard,  against  11s.  6d. ; Thames  sand,  8s.  a yard, 
against  5s.  9d.  ; fir  timber  about  19?.  per 
Petersburg  standard,  or  2s.  3M.  per  cubic  foot, 
as  against  15?.  10s.  per  standard,  or  Is.  lOd. 
per  cubic  foot ; York  stone  in  block.';,  3s.  to 
3s.  3d.,  against  2s.  2d.,  &c.  Building  costs  a 
good  deal  more  money  than  it  used  to  do,  and 
the  inventor  who  would  make  it  cost  less, 
otherwise  than  by  the  old-fashioned  expedient 
of  crowding  more  hours  of  work  for  the  same 
payment  into  a man’s  day, — would  deserve 
well  of  us  all. 

As  a good  illustration  of  the  difficulties  with 
which  those  who  dip  into  a price-book  occa- 


remark  (p.  235),  tliat  “as  the  prices  of  mate- 
rials are  constantly  varying,  it  will  be  prudent 
to  get  special  quotations  for  large  contracts,’ 
we  will  group  together  some  statements  as  to 
leadwork  from  Spon’s  Pocket-book,  Laxtoii’s 
Price  Book,  and  Lockwood’s,*  an  intelligent 
and  serviceable  guide,  revised  and  edited  by 
Mr.  Francis  T.  W.  Miller,  A.R.I.B.A.,  &c. 


Spou’a.  LaTtofl 

MilledloadjinsbeetSjpercwt.  27  ...  18 
,,  cat  to  sizes...  ,,  29  ...  20 

„ laid  ill  gutters  I go  go 

or  fiats 

,,  infiashings...  ,,  33  ...  27 


20 

23 


26 


• “ Laj^on’s  Builders’  Price  Book  for  1884.” 
acTentli  edition.  Kelly&Co. 


Taking  14s.  per  cwt., — somewhat  over  the 
current  price  at  the  present  time  paid  to 
manufacturers  for  milled  lead  in  sheets  de- 
livered in  London,  adding  6s.  per  cwt.  for 
labour  and  solder,  we  arrive  at  20s.  ; and  20 
per  cent,  profit  will  bring  it  up  to  24.s.  per 
cwt.  for  lead  laid  in  gutters  and  Hats.  The 
differences  in  the  prices, — looking  considerable 
at  the  first  glance, — are  in  reality  very  small, 
— the  greater  part  is  due  to  the  first  cost  of 
materid.  It  would  depend  upon  the  size  and 
situation  of  the  work  whether  any  one  of  the 
varying  amounts  for  labour  was,  or  was  not,  a 
reasonable  one. 

Unverified  constants  of  labour  are  dangerous 
weapons  in  liands  which  have  not  proved  them- 
selves in  their  usewell  beforehand.  For  instance, 
in  a recently-published  book,  the  constant  for 
deal  sash-frames  and  2-inch  sashes  double  hung 
works  out  at  •148, — say  one-seventh  of  the  day 
of  a joiner  for  labour  and  nails, — that  is,  for  the 
workman’s  time,  glue,  requisite  services  of  a 
labourer,  and  master’s  2)rotit.  No  compiler  can 
undertake  to  originate  or  test  minutely  tve}vj- 
thmg  which  he  inserts  in  his  compOation  ; 
even  his  laborious  life  might  prove  too  short 
for  that.  Counsels  of  perfection  apart,  he  will 
generally  feel  that  he  has  done  his  duty  pretty 
fairly  when  he  has  made  a correct  extract,  from 
an  authority  who  has  generally  been  looked 
upon  as  trustworthy.  The  constant  mentioned 
has,  however,  been  the  subject  of  a revision.  In 
both  the  Ryde  and  the  Dobson  of  about  thirty 
years  ago  the  same  service  works  out  at  '166, 
say  one-sixth  of  the  day  of  a joiner.  Reckoning 
the  master’s  price  at  the  present  time  at  lOid. 
per  hour,  or  8s.  9d.  per  day  of  ten  hours,  one- 
seventh  of  a day  will  give  Is.  3J.  for  the  work 
priced  by  Laxton  at  lOd.,  and  Lockwood  at 
8^d.  The  moral  usually  pointed  is  that  price- 
books,  lists  of  constants  of  labour,  memoranda, 
and,  generally,  all  comjiilations  which  state 
results,  and  by  the  nature  of  the  case  cannot 
lay  bare  tlm  processes  by  which  the  results 
have  been  arrived  at,  and  all  the  circumstances 
which  make  one  thing  true  one  day  and  another 
on  another,  need  special  practice  if  they  are  not 
to  mislead.  Some  peojilCjwho  are  very  anxious 
to  make  everything  clear,  would  hasten  to  add 
that  the  same  thing  may  be  said  of  almost  any 
mystery,  and  they  draw  two  deductions  from 
their  premises.  One  Is  that  their  friends  who 
have  little  or  no  acquaintance  with  any  tech- 
nical matter  will,  if  truly  wise,  leave  it  wholly 
from  first  to  last  in  the  hands  of  an  expert. 
The  other  deduction  is  that  a slight  acquaint- 
ance with  doubts,  difficulties,  and  confusion 
should,  after  a properly  - bought  experience, 
lead  to  the  same  result. 

The  advertisements  interleaved  in  the  index, 
which  erew'hile  worried  us,  are  very  jiroperly 
absent,  there  being  little  more  “ prominence  ” 
in  either  Price  Book  than  in  the  Times  or  the 
Builder.  A contractor  for  bill-posting  feels 
himself  justified  at  the  present  time  in  paying 
a larger  rental  for  the  ase  of  a huge  hoarding 
in  a prominent  London  thoroughfare,  than 
the  building  site  which  the  hoarding  I ides  is 
at  all  likely  to  produce  when  let  on  a building 
lease.  So  stern  and  ruthless  is  the  general 
onward  progi’css  that  the  dread  of  finding  the 
virtues  of  mustard,  dog-biscuits,  or  water- 
waste  preventers  inserted  at  the  critical  pages 
of  third  volumes  seems  fairly  to  hang  in  the 
air.  Any  sign  of  halting  Is,  therefore,  very 
welcome. 


Sixty-  '‘Lockwood's  Builders’ and  Contractors’ Price  Book 
for  1831.”  Crosby  Locknood  S Co. 
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THE  LATE  DUKE  OF  ALBANY. 

The  lamenteil  and  unexpected  death  of 
H.R.H.  the  Dvtke  of  Albany  hsis  already 
been  the  occasion  for  so  full  an  expression 
of  public  regret  and  sympathy  through 
the  columns  of  the  daily  press,  that  any 
addition  to  that  expression  which  we  can 
make  at  this  date  must  come  with 
greatly  diminished  emphasis,  and  can 
only  seem  a repetition  oi  what  has  been 
in  every  one’s  mouth  already.  We  may, 
however,  observe  that  there  are  one,  or 
two  facts  among  the  lecqrds  of  Ixis 
life  which  connect  him  with  sonic  of. 
the  work  and  some  of  the  interests  which 
it  is  our  dirty  to  endeavour  to  forward.  In 
addition  to  the  various  branches  of  study 
in  which,  iis  we  know,  the  Duke  of  Albany 
interested  himself,  he  was  also  active  in 
endeavouring  to  promote  the  improvement 
and  beantifying  of  the  poorer  districts  of 
London,  and  took  a prominent  part  in  the 
work  of  the  Kyrle  Society,  the  objects  and 
achievements  of  which  we  commented  on 
in  a Note  last  week,  interesting  himself 
personally  in  schemes  for  the  laying  out 
of  gardens  anil  decoration  of  hospitals  and 
other  buildings. 

TlieDuke  of  Albany  was  also  an  Honorary 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects,  and  President  of  the  Purkes 
Museum  of  Hygiene.  In  the  latter  capa- 
city he  presided,  less  than  a yeai'  ago,  over 
the  proceedings  connected  with  the  opening 
of  the  new  Museum  in  Margaret-street,  and 
made  a thoughtful  s])eech  (which  will  be 
found  reported  in  our  number  for  .June  2, 
1883)  on  the  aims  and  objects  of  the 
founders  of  the  Museum.  “ Our  ciuleavour,” 
he  said,  “will  be  to  make  the  Parkes 
Museum  in  every  way  worthy  of  the  man 
whose  name  it  bears.  To  do  this  we  look 
for  the  ungrudging  and  cordial  support  of 
all  who  are  interested  insanitary  progress.” 
We  are  sorry  to  say  that  recent  accounts  to 
hand  show  that  this  appeal  has  not  met 
with  anything  like  so  adequate  a response 
as  could  be  wished. 

These  brief  notes  we  may  the  more 
suitably  make,  as  the  facts  to  which  they 
relate  have  not,  as  far  as  we  have  observed, 
been  commented  upon  among  the  various 
notices  that  have  appeared  of  a life  which 
seems  to  have  shown  unusual  tendency 
towards  the  pursuit,  so  far  as  health  and 
circumstances  allowed,  of  good  and  worthy 
objects. 


NOTES. 

Wf,  give,  in  another  place,  the  names  of  the 
authors  of  the  nine  designs  which  have  been 
selected  by  the  committee  appointed  to 
examine  the  drawings  sent  in  for  the  first 
competition  for  the  new  Admiralty  and  War 
Offices.  The  committee  cannot  be  accused 
of  being  dilatory  in  the  discharge  of  their 
functions  ; on  the  contrary,  we  can  only 
express  a hope  that  the  conclusion  come 
to  in  so  short  a period,  over  the  merits  of 
such  a number  of  designs  as  were  known  to 
have  been  sent  in,  has  not  been  based  on  too 
hasty  an  examination.  The  result  seems  to 
confirm  the  views  which  have  sometimes  been 
advanced  in  favour  of  the  competition  system, 
as  a means  of  bringing  into  prominence  un- 
known merit ; and  even  in  regard  to  those  in 
the  list  whose  abilities  are  well  known,  it  will 
certainly  be  considered  matter  for  surprise  that 
not  a single  one  among  those  who  rank  as  the 
leading  architects  of  the  day  is  included  in  the 
list.  This  very  unexpected  result  certainly 
tends  to  emphasise  the  feeling  which  many  per- 
-sons  already  entertain,  tliat  in  common  justice 
to  the  unsuccessful  competitors,  the  first  com- 
petition designs  should  be  exhibited  publicly, 
both  that  those  who  have  toiled  for  nothing 
may  at  least  have  the  advantage  of  public 
exhibition,  and  that  we  may  have  some  chance 
of  understanding  how  all  our  leading  architects 
come  to  be  out  of  the  running  ; uruess  indeed 
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they  have  all  had  wisdom  granted  them  from 
above  to  shun  the  snare.  There  is  another 
point  the  authorities  certainly  ought  to  re- 
consider ; the  time  allowed  for  the  complete 
drawings.  A committee  may  find  it  easy  to 
go  with  a light  heart  through  several  hundred 
drawings,  but  the  two  architects  on  the  com- 
iiiittee  ought  to  know  very  well,  if  their  cr>l- 
leagues  do  not,  that  a complete  set  of  phms  for 
such  a building  cannot  be  devised,  thought  out, 
ami  execute(^]^,tl\^24tli,  of  June  (the  data 
fixed)  without  either  painful  overwork  or  hasty 
and  incomplete  thought  and  execution.  The 
time  ought  to  be  extended,  if  justice  is  to  be 
done  to  the  building  and  to  the  architects. 

At  a meeting  of  the  GenenJ  Committee  for 
the- selection  of -a  cathedral  site,  held  in  the 
Council  Chamber  of  the  Liverpool  Town  Hall 
on  Tuesday  last,  the  Bishop  of  Liverpool  pre- 
siding, the  adoption  of  what  is  called  the 
St.  John’s  Church  site,  at  the  back  of  St. 
George’s  Hall,  w'as  can-led  by  41  votes  against 
30.  Reading  carefully  through  the  detailed 
report  of  the  arguments  pro  and  con.,  as  given 
in  the  Liverpool  Daily  Dost,  we  are  disposed 
to  think  that  this  was  the  best  practicable 
decision  that  could  have  been  come  to.  On 
purely  architectural  grounds,  indeed,  the  site 
by  the  river,  on  the  space  at  present  occupied 
by  the  George’s  dock  basin,  would  have  been 
magnificent,  and  would  have  given  such  an 
opportunity  for  eftect  as  ha.s  but  seldom  been 
artbrded  in  the  history  of  architecture  ; but  it 
i.s  stated  that  the  land,  if  the  dock  basin  i.s 
filled  up,  is  likely  to  be  wanted  for  other  pur- 
poses. The  other  sites  proposed  are  all  deficient 
in  significance  and  centrality,  practical  and 
lesthetic.  The  site  adopted  is  somewhat  con- 
fined, but  it  is  in  the  midst  of  what  is  now  the 
architectural  centre  of  the  city  ; it  stands  on 
risiim  ground  with  considerable  oppurtunity 
for  etfective  cmp/laccmciif ; and  it  Is  more  central 
fur  access  than  most  of  the  other  sites  that 
have  been  suggested.  Its  possible  effect  on 
St.  George's  Hall  is,  however,  a more  important 
point  lluin  some  .speakers  at  the  meeting 
realised.  The  back  elevation  of  the  hall  was 
denounced  as  “ a sham,”  the  obscuration  of 
which  was  of  no  ccTnsequence.  The  whole 
design  of  the  hall  is  a sham,  if  we  come 
to  that,  but  the  back  elevation  is  a most 
interesting  and,  as  far  as  we  remember,  unique 
attempt  to  translate  a certain  form  of  Egyptian 
arcliitecture  into  Greek  language;  to  an  archi- 
tect it  is  about  the  most  interesting  part  of 
Elines’s  design,  considered  simply  qua  design. 
The  suggested  arrangement  of  tlie  cathedral 
site,  published  in  the  Daily  Dost,  is  by 
no  means  to  be  recommended  ; it  does  not 
suit  the  shape  of  the  site,  and  fritters  away 
some  of  its  capabilities  by  getting  the  cathe- 
dral up  on  to  terraces  and  bridges.  Let 
them  try,  as  the  idea  of  St.  Paul’s  is  evidently 
rather  predominant,  a vei-sion  of  Wren’s  earlier 
Greek  cross  plan,  filling  the  space  much  more 
evenly,  and  w'ith  a grand  unbroken  flight  of 
steps  rising  from  the  lower  levels  to  the  facade 
of  the  building.  Nothing  that  can  be  done,  in 
the  space,  could  surpass  that  for  effectiveness. 
There  seem  to  be -whispers  of  the  adoption  of  a 
Classic  style  for  the  cathedral.  If  this  were 
really  a powerful  and  original  treatment  of 
Classic  motifs,  not  a parroting  of  Wren  details 
(many  of  which  are  as  bad  as  can  be),  the 
experiment  would  be  well  worth  making,  and 
might  result  in  a building  more  expressive  of 
the  spirit  of  modern  Christianity  than  any 
Jleduvvulised  structure  could  be. 


We  print  elsewhere  a characteristic  corre- 
spondence between  the  Society  for  the  Pro- 
tection of  Ancient  Buildings  and  Mr.  H.  H. 
Gibbs,  who  is  supplying  the  funds  for  the 
restoration  of  the  altar-screen  at  St.  Alban’s 
Cathedral.  As  usual,  the  Society  contrive  to  ^ 
appear  as  a body  whose  motives  are  right  and 
their  reasoning  and  logic  as  wrong-headed  and 
ridiculous  as  anything  can  be.  As  usual,  they 
commence  with  a moderate  statement  of  their 
views  and  a studied  courtesy,  and  when  that 
does  not  bring  them  the  assurances  they 
require,  they  relapse  into  impertinence  and 
extravi^ant  assertions  and  misrepresentations. 
This  kind  of  procedure  appears  to  be  part  of 
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the  policy  of  the  Society,  and  would,  in  our 
opinion,  justify  any  person  who  receives  a fii-st 
letter  from  them  in  declining  any  reply  in 
future.  The  assertion  that  there  is  no  interest 
in  any  modern  sculpture,  and  that  the  bledi- 
?c.vnl  school  of  sculpture  was  one  capable,  “ by 
its  meanest  members,”  of  executing  “ infinitely 
better  work  ” than  any  that  has  been  seen  in 
modern  times,  is  a happy  example  of  the  tone 
of  supercillou.s  ineptitude  which  fcharacterises 
the  effusions  of  the  Society.  We  may  add 
that  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  restora-  i 
tion  of  the  altar-screen  is  in  good  artistic 
hands,  and  will  at  aU  events  turn  out  a very  ; 
different  stamp  of  work  from  that  which  irre- ' 
pon.sible  Vanclalisih  has  affixed  to  the  front  i 
of  the  cathedral.  ‘ 


The  Ninth  Report  of  the  Historical  Manu- 
scripts Ooimimsion  has  been  issued,  andi 
contains  a great  deal  of  matter  that  is  likely  to 
interest  the  antiquary  and  • the  architect.  Mr.  i 
H.  Maxwell  Lyte, — to  whose  competent  hands, 
the  task  of  examining  the  muniments  of  the 
Chapter  of  St.  Paul’s  wa.s  entrusted, — has  met' 
with  several  curious  examples  of  early  coA-i 
veyaiicos,  valuable  not  only  on,  account  of 
their  phraseology,  but  also  for  the  light  they 
throw  upon  the  topography  of  the  City  of 
London  as  far  back  as  the  twelfth  • century.. 
The  greater  part  of  the  collection  had  never; 
beeu  previously  examined  for  literary  ori 
historical  purposes,  and  a number  of  ancienti 
documents  were  quite  .recently  discovered  byi 
Dr.  Stubbs  and  his  sons  in  a long-neglected- 
chest  found  in  aloft  over  the  Chapter-house,  i 
Of  course,  the  fabric  rolls  of  the  old  and  nrnvi 
cathedrid  are  among  the  most  important  of  tbei 
records.  Some  of  these  date  back  to  the  reign: 
of  Richard  II.,  and  from  1033  to  1749  there: 
are  comprised  in  fifty-five  volumes,  finelyl 
written  on  vellum,  the  accounts  for  the  repair, i 
and  alteration  of  old  St.  Paul’s,  and  also  for: 
tlie  erection  of  the  present  building.  There  is. 
also  a valuable  series  of  account-books  relatingi 
to  the  rebuilding  of  the  parish  churches  off 
London,  destroyed  by  the  Great  Fire,  and  tot 
the  building  of  “ tabernacles”  in  which  divinei 
service  "was  celebrated  during  the  reconstruoc 
tion  of  the  permanent  fabrics.  The  call-books: 
for  workmen,  and  the  details  of  wages  paidi 
throughout  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth; 
centuries,  have  been  preserved,  and  are  worthy: 
of  attention.  We  hope  to  have  an  opportunity: 
of  noticing  some  of  the  more  ancient  building! 
contracts,  in  which  will  be  found  raanyi 
obsolete  architectural  terms  and  references  to; 
the  system  of  building  that  prevailed  duringr 
the  Middle  Ages. 


We  may  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  the: 
Society  of  Arts  are  ofi'ering  prizes  for  essays,- 
on  the  dwellings  of  the  poor,  for  which  object.! 
the  sum  of  1,200Z.  has  been  generously  placed  ■* 
at  their  disposal  by  Mr.  W.  Westgarth,  a 
member  of  the  Society.  The  highest  prize  of : 
500/.  is  offered  for  the  best  practical  essay  on 
the  ivhole  subject  of  the  sanitation  and  re-?: 
construction  of  Central  London  : other  prizes  ?l 
are  for  the  best  practical  essay  on  the  re-  ?! 
housing  of  the  poorest  classes,  and  for  essays  on  -1 
the  separate  subjects  of  engineering,  architec-  .-j 
tural,  and  sanitary  considerations.  Detailed  ■! 
particulcU-s  may  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary,’?; 
to  whom  essays  arc  to  be  sent  in  not  later  • 
than  December  31  of  this  year.  The  offer  is  i 
in  accordance  with  the  enterprise  and  public  i 
spirit  which  has  always  distinguished  the : 
Society  of  Arts,  and  we  hope  it  may  lead  to 
some  practical  result. 


We  have  received  a communication  from  r 
Jlr.  Lawrence  Booth,  architect,  of  Man- 
Chester,  written  at  the  request  of  the  , 
Committee  of  the  Salford  Union  Infirmary,  v 
giving  the  results  of  an  investigation  made  by 
himself  and  the  Superintendent  of  the  Local ; 
Fire  Brigade,  Mr.  Willis,  as  to  the  causes  of  the  i 
serious  fire  at  Hope  Hospital  which  occurred  ‘ 
on  Saturday.  The  ruins  of  the  burned  stmc-  t 
ture  were  in  a state  particularly  favourable  for  i; 
examination  ; the  roof  of  the  pavilion  bavin"  i 
been  completely  destroyed,  the  walls  ana  i 
chimney-stacks  were  left  absolutely  bare.  The  1 
examination  showed  that  great  care  _ had 
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been,  at  .all  events,  intended  in  keeping  all 
timber  clear  of  flues.  The  “structural  defect” 
■whicli  Cfuised  the  fire  was  the  result  of  the 
eccentricitie-s  of  one  individual  brick-setter,  who 
had  left  a smdl  aperture  in  the  wall  surrounding 
and  forming  the  flue  from  the  fireplace  in  the 
first-floor  ward.  Ilje  iDgemous  bricklayer  had 
contrived  his  little  defect  in  the  only  six 
inches  of  height  in  the  wall  in  which  it  would 
not  have  been  visible,  the  waUs  being  im- 
plostered ; and  the  total  cost  of  makincr  a 
perfect  job  at  that  point,  instead  of  the  “ little 
rift  which.  led  to  a serious  catastrophe,  would 
h&ve  been  something  under  a penny.  “It  is 
impossible,”  writes  Mr.  Booth,  “to  identify 
, the  culprit  among  the  numerous  artisans  who 
were  engaged  on  the  works  ; but  if  this  com- 
munication should  come  under  his  observation, 
or  that  of  his  fellow-workmen,  it  is  hoped 
that  the  fact  of  the  fearful  jeopardy  in  which 
the  lives  of  many  of  their  less-fortimste 
fellow  creatures  have  been  placed  by  one  act 
of  carelessness,  may  have  the  effect  of  makincr 
them  realise  a keener  sense  of  the  responsi- 
bility they  assume  for  the  faithful  discharge  of 
their  duties,  not  only  to  their  employers,  but 
to  the  community.”  We  hope  so,  indeed. 


the  Tivves  a few  days  ago,  iu  which  he  quoted 
documentary  evidence  in  support  of  his  asser- 
tion, which  seems  to  settle  the'  matter.  It 
was  partly  on  the  ground  that  the  living  man 
had  sat  for  the  statue  that  we  al wavs  urged 
that  it  ought  not  to  be  destroyed,  and  we 
therefore  note  that  our  grounds  for  this  opinion 
have  been  confirmed  on  what  appears  to  be 
absolute  evidence. 


In  a recent  number  of  the  Semaine  des  Co7i- 
6lructeurs  (March  22nd)  are  some  remarks 
under  the  head  ''L'Architecte  dcs  Bcfcs,”  which 
deserve  to  be  noted.  Speaking  especially  of 
cow-houses,  the  writer  observes  that  almost 
everywhere  in  France,  and  in  many  parts  even 
of  England,  animals  are  housed  in  a manner  at 
variance  with  common  sense,  chained  up  close 
to  a wall  where  no  fresh  air  i.s  admitted  for 
breathing.  The  same  might  be  said  of  many 
stables,  though  of  course  there  ha.s  been  some 
mhghtenment  on  this  point  of  late  years. 
fitiU,  it  is  common  enough  for  horses  to  be 
itabled  with  practically  hardly  any  provision 
:or  ventilation,  or  for  bringing  them  uncontami- 
lated  air  to  breathe.  Yet  the  physiolocrical 
msceptibilities  of  quadrupeds  are  essontTally 
be  same  as  those  of  men,  though  perhaps 
.ess  delicate,  and  require  the  same  sanitarv- 
Kinciples  to  be  applied  to  them. 

The  amount  of  attention  paid  to  archi- 
ectural  and  archmological  subjects  in  our 
nagazmes  at  present  is  an  indication  of  the 
ncreased  public  interest  in  such  topics.  The 
English  JlhistraUd  Magazine  has  especially 
avoured  such  subjects,  and  the  number  for 
he  present  month  contains  an  interestintr  and 
TOU-illustrated  article  on  “Cl)aring  Cross,”  bv 
Hobson,  who  is  otherwise  known 
IS  the  writer  of  the  be.st  vers  de  socieii  of  the 
lay,  but  who  seems,  like  every  man  of  genuine 
ultui'G,  to  have  varied  interests.  As  a parallel 
0 this,  may  be  mentioned  the  article  in  the 
wrent  number  of  the  Magazine  of  Art  on 
,bion  House”  (or  “Syon,”  a.s  the  writer 
hooses  to  spell  it),  by  Mr.  Eustace 
ialfour,  who  remarks  on  the  familiarity 
f the  exterior  of  the  building  to  Londoners 
akrng  a holiday  up  the  Thames  (a  familiarity 
rhich  those  who  undertake  pulling  arrainst 
he  ebb  up  “ Sion  Eeach  ” are  apt  to  find  un- 
'leasantly  persistent),  and  thinks  they  may  as 
rail  know  more  of  the  interior.  He  describes 
he_  house  with  the  somewhat  indulf^ent 
: riticisni  of  a votary  of  Adam-ism  ; and  some 
•lustrations  are  given,  adequate  in  their 
/ay,  but  of  which  one  at  least,  “ The  Vesti- 
ule,  shows  too  much  of  the  now  prevalent 
.'^ire  to  obtain  effect  by  lights  slashed 
11  over  the  block  with  little  attention  to 
etmition  of  form  ; a style  which,  though 
> nquestionably  showy,  is  not  sound.  In 
l[ie  Antiquaj-y  (a  model  periodical,  in  matter 
nd  make-up,  for  its  class  of  subject),  Mr 
f-  Wheatley  comments  on  old  Cheap- 
de,  with  the  reproduction  of  some  old 
rigravmgs.  We  may  commend  to  Mr. 

I- heatley  s notice  the  remarkable  restoration 
/ CheapsMe  by  Mr.  Brewer,  published  in  our 

1 sue  for  Feb.  2 of  this  year. 

.1  l uE  statement  which  has  been  so  confidently 
lade  in  the  House  of  Lords,  that  the  Duke 
Wellington  never  sat  for  the  now  too- 
liebrated  statue,  has  been  as  confidentlv  con- 
. adicted  by  the  Duke  of  Rutland  in  a letter  to 


THE  DEGOJIATIVE  USES  OP  METALS. 

It  has  become  more  and  more  a habit  among 
the  wealthy  classes,  in  London  especially,  to 
place  the  decoration  of  their  living-rooms  in  the 
hands  of  artists,  and  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to 
find  the  very  ablest  architects,  and  even  Eoyal 
Academicians,  designing  or  selecting  down  to 
the  smallest  articles  of  furniture,  and  arranging 
every  tone  and  contrast  of  colour  in  the  rooms 
handed  over  to  them.  We  are  accustomed  to 
rooms  panelled  with  carved  oak,  hung  with 
embossed  leather  or  tapestry,  carpeted  with 
Eastern  rugs,  adorned  with  the  quaintest  glass 
from  \ enice,  and  lacquer  and  ceramics  from 
China  andJapan;  hut,  while  all  else  harmonises 
to  form  a complete  picture,  the  works  in  metal, 
the  fenders  and  dogs  that  should  glow  with 
grace,  the  lamps  whose  shaded  flame  should 
first  light  their  own  intrinsic  beauty,  the 
window  and  shutter  fastenings,  the  door-plates 
and  hinges,  whose  every  outline  once  exercised 
such  minds  perhaps  as  Cellini,  Uiirer,  Hemling, 
are  now  too  often  the  creations  of  a hard 
mechanical  Birmingham  puncher.  The  lamps 
that  depend  from  the  very  centre  of  a room  or 
fill  the  arch  of  a corridor,  or  occupy  the  newel 
of  a stair,  are,  especially  if  of  the  nature  of 
“gas-fittings,”  some  tawdry  castings  soldered 
together  and  blackleaded,  or  coated  with  red, 
brown,  or  green  pigment  to  imitate  bronze. 
In  the  midst  of  an  almost  all-pervading  artistic 
revival  it  seems  that  only  metal  - work  had 
lagged  behind.  Artists  could  not  find  in  metnl 
what  was  so  ready  to  their  hands  in  wood  or 
woven  fabrics.  The  reason  for  this  is  that 
Academicians  cannot  directly  employ  the 
variety  of  skilled  craftsmen  required  to  fashion 
metals,  and  it  required  an  exceptional  effort  to 
get  anything  produced,  and  at  a cost  out  of  all 
proportion  high.  A master  must  intervene, 
and  artist-masters,  in  this  branch  of  manufac- 
ture, are  rare  in  England  indeed,  and  have  yet 
to  he  trained. 

It  thus  happens  that  though  much  skill  and 
money  are  expended  in  forming  the  pictures 
iu  which  we  daily  live  our  lives,  they  are  too 
often  blotted  with  the  machine-made  products 
of  ignorance.  It  was  not  so  where  art  existed  iu 
olden  times,  for  what  can  be  more  truly  artistic 
than  the  mosque  lamps,  or  many  of  the  cathedral 
lamps  preserved  from  the  days  of  Charlemagne 
to  the  Renaissance, — the  candelabra  and  torch- 
holders,  cressets,  the  exquisite  Eastern  work  on 
doors,  or  our  own  Medimval  hinge- work,  “ when 
the  very  nail-heads  were  things  of  beauty,” 
the  knockers  and  grilles,  or  even  the  homely  fire- 
dogs  ? What  we  in  England  have  so  long  endured 
with,  in  the  way  of  metal-work,  could  only  be 
tolerated  where  art  had  long  slumbered,  and 
now  that  it  is  reawaking  it  is  time  that  the 
whole  lot  of  Birmingham  rubbish  should  follow 
the  staring  prints  and  chintzes  and  wall-papeia 
to  the  “African  market”  or  any  other  limbo 
willing  to  absorb  it. 

The  Decorative  Uses  of  Iron  in  the  Past. — 
Chief  among  the  metals  used  for  domestic  or 
economic  purposes  is  Iron.  From  the  exten- 
sive use  that  must  be  made  of  this  metal,  both 
inside  and  outside  our  buildings,  its  treatment 
or  forging  is  of  paramount  importance,  yet  no 
branch  of  artistic  manufacture  has  so  com- 
pletely lagged  behind  in  our  art  revival.  That 
this  industry  was  at  home  in  our  country  from 
the  very  early  ages,  is  shown  from  the  fact 
that  peat-bogs  and  other  exceptionally 
favourable  stations  have  yielded  weapons  and 
fragments  of  unknown  date,  but  which  bear 
evidence  of  antiquity,  interlacing  them  with 
the  “ bronze  ” age.  These  earliest  specimens 
of  European  work  possess  no  more  than  an 
antiquarian  interest,  and  nothing  is  left  that 
has  been  fashioned  into  a purely  artistic  form 
in  this  metal  older  than  the  twelfth  century. 
Pre-eminent  and  unique  in  all  Europe  among 
such  objects  is  the  beautiful  wrought  grille  that 
screens  and  protects  the  shrine  of  Eleanor  of 
Castille  in  Westminster  Abbey.  This,  the  most 
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and  little  heads  of  animals,  scarcely  two  of 
.which  are  alike,  and  shows  to  what  perfection 
.the  smith's  art  had  even  then  attained.  Itoweft 
its  most  fortunate  presorvation  to  having  been 
.for  many  years  thrown  aside  as  lumber  and 
forgotten.  Wo  have,  however,  nothing  like  a 
complete  record  in  tin’s  country  of  the  progress 
of  the  smith’s  art.  The  next  grille  in  point  of 
;date  that  has  been  preserved  is  of  fourteenth.- 
century  work,  and  is  extremely  light  and 
simple.  The  interval  is  a blank,  except  for 
the  hinges  of  doors  and  muniment-chesta.  The 
grilles  in  our  cathedrals  of  later  date  were 
.obviously  designed  more  for  strength  than 
beauty,  though  a few  exist  of  lighter  work, 
such  as  at  Chichester  and  Arundel;  hat  in 
other  European  conntries  the  smith’s  work 
maintained  its  excellence  both  in  point  of 
design  and  workmanship.  Still  later,  towards 
the  close  of  the  fifteenth  and  in  the  six- 
teenth centuries,  perhaps  as  a result  of  the 
decadence,  wrought  iron  gave  way  to  wood  and 
brass  in  the  more  sumptuous  works  required  by 
the  church,  and  it  was  not  until  Gothic  archi- 
tecture had  passed  away,  and  the  use  of  iron 
had  become  general  in  domestic  buildings,  that 
the  smith’s  art  revived.  Owing  probably  to  the 
dampness  of  our  climate,  little  out-door  iron- 
work remains  in  this  country  of  earlier  date 
than  the  eighteenth  century,  though  beautiful 
specimens  abound  in  Italy,  Germany,  and 
Spain.  With  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  a purer 
Classic  style  of  architecture  came  in,  and  a 
change  came  over  the  spirit  of  design  in 
England,  and  the  ironwork,  which  was  very 
largely  used,  became  imbued  with  a character 
that  remained  essentially  English,  and  con- 
tinued, almost  without  modification,  until  a 
further  change  in  fashion  caused  the  smith’s 
art  to  be  for  a time  altogether  forgotten. 

The  Extinction  of  the  Art  of  Decorative  Forging 
in  ircstern  Europe. — Mid-European  art  has 
been,  since  the  days  of  the  Grand  Monarque, 
under  the  influence  of  France,  and  French  influ- 
ence doubtless  led  to  the  total  cessation  of  the 
use  of  forged  iron  in  architecture  in  the  reign 
of  George  IV.  The  Great  Napoleon,  on 
assuming  the  title  of  Emperor,  endeavoured  to 
invest  his  newly-created  dignity  with  greater 
reality  and  splendour  by  surrounding  himself, 
as  far  as  possible,  with  the  attributes  of  the 
Cmsars,  and  the  gorgeous,  if  somewhat  debased 
style  of  Classic  art  known  as  the  “ Style  de 
I’Empire,”  under  his  influence,  displaced  all 
others.  This  style  was,  unfortunately,  quite 
incompatible  with  the  lightness  and  elegance  of 
wrought-iron  work,  and  seemed  to  demand  a 
somewhat  elaborate  and  massive  treatment  of 
bronze  for  its  gates,  railings,  and  lamps.  The 
intrinsic  value  of  bi’onze  prohibiting  its  use  in 
such  large  masses  in  a general  way,  designs 
inspired  by  the  bronzes  of  ancient  Greece  and 
Rome  were,  as  a natural  result,  reproduced  in 
the  cheaper  and  baser  metal,  cast  iron.  In 
England  the  style  acquired  a simplicity  of 
treatment  and  dignity  under  Nash  in  the  days 
of  the  Regency  that  is  not  out  of  place  in  our 
London  streets,  and  of  which  Regent-street  is 
a good  examjile ; but  still  it  afforded  no  scope 
for  the  smith,  and  the  metalwork  required  by  it 
was  massive  in  character,  and  impossible  to  be 
wrought,  and  could  only,  in  fact,  be  snpplied 
economically  by  castings.  Very  little  actual 
bronze  was  used,  while  of  cost  iron  almost  all 
that  has  been  exposed  has  suffered  mutilation, 
owing  to  the  brittleness  of  the  material. 

The  origin  of  cast  iron  is  involved  in  some 
obscurity,  and  iron  slag  is  often  found  in  quan- 
tity where  there  is  not  even  a tradition  of  the 
existence  of  smelting  works.  Most  of  the 
early  foundries  seem  to  have  been  on  a very 
small  scale,  and  located  deep  in  forests  where 
an  unlimited  supply  of  fuel  could  be  gathered. 
The  old  fire-hacks  are  the  best  known  of  the 
old  castings,  and  seem,  from  the  costumes 
depicted,  to  date  at  least  as  far  back  as 
Charles  I.  The  railings  of  St.  Paul’s  are  well 
known  as  a very  early  example  of  the  use  of 
cast  iron  on  a grand  scale  ; but  cast  iron  did  not 
commence  to  regularly  compete  with  wrought 
iron  until  the  “Adams”  period,  when  the  two 
were  often  combined  in  the  same  design. 
Thenceforward  it  rapidly  ousted  wrought  iron, 
and  by  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century 
had  completely  superseded  it  for  all  decorative 


purposes- 

Ttie  Decorative  Uses  of  Brass 


^,^oo  ill  the  Past. — 

The  artistic  working  of  brass  far  exceeds  in. 
antiquity  that  of  iron.  Without  going  farther 


_ . xuia,  Lue  mosu  antiquity  tbat  ot  iron.  Without  going  fart] 

venerable  iron  grille  of  European  art,  is  of  back  than  the  introduction  of  Christianitv 
exquisite  scroll-work,  with  leaves  and  rosettes  our  own  country,  wo  find  that  already  in  the 
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tenth,  and  even  preceding  centnrie?,  brass 
was  extenpively  used  for  crucilixes,  chalices, 
caskets,  candlesticks,  roliguarios,  and  other 
articles  connected  with  religions  ritual.  A little 
later,  more  massive  articles,  such  as  the  eagle 
stands  and  candelabra,  were  made  from  it,  and 
still  later  the  flat  incised  monumental  brasses. 
Uanging  coronas  or  circles  of  brass  hung  by 
chains,  with  sconces  for  candles,  were  veryeaxly 
introduced,  the  oldest  of  these  extant  being  the 
gigantic  coronas  of  Aix-la-Cliapello  and  Hildes- 
heiiriiwhich,  besides  being  richly  perforated,  have 
temple-shaped  lanterns  instead  of  the  usual 
sconces  to  receive  the  candles.  The  image  of 
a saint  often  occurs  amidst  the  candles  in 
German  examples,  and  is  mostly  surmounted  by 
a canopy.  In  late  specimens  the  band  is  omitted, 
and  arras  to  hold  the  candles  spring  direct  from 
the  base  of  tlio  canopy.  These,  in  most  cases 
votive  hoops  of  brass  with  sconces,  often  with 
inscriptions,  and  with  or  without  canopies,  re- 
mained almost  the  only  form  of  hanging  lamp 
need  in  our  churches  until  Mediraval  ai’chitecture 
passed  away.  The  forms  of  other  ecclesiastical 
objects  were  also  conventional,  and  subjected 
to  no  greater  raodilications.  During  the  thir- 
teenth and  fourteenth  centnries,  at  least,  brass 
was  embellished  with  the  champlevd  enamel 
and  gilding.  In  the  fifteenth  century  rich  and 
massive  screens  and  altar-rails,  sach  as  the 
superb  screen  and  gates  of  Henry  VII. 's  Chapel, 
were  introduced.  There  is  little  brasswork  of 
tbo  reign  of  Elizabeth,  carved  wood  and  ala- 
baster to  a great  extent  taking  its  place,  and 
when  it  re-appears  in  our  country  it  is  in  the 
plainest  and  severest  forms,  such  as  those  de- 
picted in  numberless  Dutch  paintings  and  by 
Hogarth.  The  basis  of  nearly  all  these  designs 
seems  to  have  been  a number  of  round  balls 
connected  by  mouldings  and  necks,  whether 
intended  to  form  fire-dogs  or  candelabra. 
Large  brass  platters,  with  repo'ussd  figures  or 
ornament,  were  also  made,  but  there  was 
otherwise  a nearly  complete  absence  of  orna- 
mentation on  works  in  this  metal  until  the  more 
lavish  taste  of  Louis  XIY.  penetrated  to  England 
and  led  to  the  manufacture  of  the  richly  orna- 
mental style  of  work  known  as  “ ormolu.”  The 
very  distinctive  styles  of  Louis  XIY.,  Louis  X Y., 
and  Louis  XVI.  were  all  in  turn  imported,  and 
the  brazen  candelabra,  clocks,  and  chandeliers 
of  all  these  periods  are  very  beautiful,  and  now 
command  excessive  prices,  whilo  the  buhl  and 
Tuarqueterie  furniture  were  largely  mounted  in 
brass.  Our  school  of  Chippendale,  however, 
very  frequently  carved  and  gilded  wood  to 
imitate  metal,  and  the  brothers  Adam  still 
more  often  imitated  it  in  wood  and  plaster. 
The  French  Empire  gave  a now  impetus  to 
brasswork,  and  entire  tables  and  conches  of  ex- 
quisite finish  and  detail  were  made  in  it,  though 
the  style  affected  was  mannered  and  peculiariy 
Gallo-Classic.  English  taste  was,  however,  as 
much  influenced  as  previously,  and  under 
George  IV.  the  hanging  oil-lamps  with  Argaud 
burners,  which  were  almost  universally  used, 
took  a very  elaborate  and  costly  character,  so 
that  one  of  them  was  not  thought  an  unworthy 
present  even  from  liis  Jlajesty  to  so  august  a 
body  as  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arte.  Little 
change  in  their  treatment  took  place  until  the 
introduction  of  gas  extinguished  everything  in 
the  shape  of  artistic  metal-work.* 


PARIS  STOXECUTTEIIS,  SAWYERS,  AND 
FURNITURE  MAKERS. 

The  French  Parliamentary  Commission  on 
the  industrial  crisis  still  continues  its  labours. 
The  great  army  of  workers  pass  in  front  of  the 
Forty-four  Commissioners  as  soldiers  during  an 
endless  review,  and  it  is  impossible  to  think  of 
the  huge  volumes  that  are  being  built  from  their 
evidence  without  feelings  akin  to  alarm.  Already 
a protest  has  been  rsiised.  The  wisdom  of  the 
whole  proceeding  is  open  to  question,  and  many 
persons  are  inquiring  nnxionsly  whether  it  is 
altog^^ther  wise  to  lay  bare  before  the  whole 
world  all  the  shortcomings  of  French  industry. 
If  the  case  could  be  fairly  stated,  perhaps  no 
great  harm  would  bo  done,  but  the  natural 
tendency  of  each  witness  is  to  paint  the 
picture  in  the  blackest  colours.  Already  a 
German  firm  has  printed  in  four  languages 
the  evidence  given  before  the  Commissioners, 
affecting  the  special  branch  of  trade  in  which 
it  seeks  to  compete  with  the  French.  The  con- 
clusion drawn  is,  of  course,  most  damaging 


• To  be  continued. 


French  trade  is  represented  as  completely 
annihilated  and  supplanted  by  the  German 
competition.  All  these  considerations  have  not 
as  yet  affected  the  Commissioners,  and  they 
continue  collecting  evidence  as  in  the  past; 
opening  the  doors  wide  to  all  parties,  and  listen- 
ing indiscriminately  to  every  side  of  the  questions 
involved. 

The  stonecutters  of  Paris  gave  evidence 
that  they  numbered,  in  all,  about  18,000 
workmen,  some  five  years  ago.  The  trade 
was  now,  however,  so  alack  that  there  re- 
mained only  12,000  stone  cutters  in  Paris,  and 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  these  workers  were 
unable  to  obtain  regular  employment.  The 
actual  conditions  of  work  are  very  severe, 
though  the  pay  is  not  low  for  France.  The  men 
earn  8d.  to  8|d.  per  hour,  bat  they  are  expected 
to  work  from  twelve  to  fourteen  hours  per  day. 
About  300  out  of  every  1,000  workmen  return 
to  their  native  villages  in  the  provinces  during 
the  winter  ; though  a few  years  ago  the  number 
of  provincials  in  the  trade  exceeded  that  of  the 
Parisians.  While  the  trade  has  fallen  off,  the 
salaries  have  not  increased,  and  the  delegates 
giving  evidence  declared  that  the  wages  were 
as  good  ten  years  ago.  They  further  stated 
that,  on  an  average,  the  stonecutters  worked 
240  days  in  the  year,  and  this  produced  an 
annual  income  of  96h  The  state  of  the  works 
in  course  of  construction  and  the  projects  in 
hand  did  not  indicate  that  there  was  any 
prospect  of  improvement  in  the  trade.  When 
asked  what  remedial  measures  seemed  most 
practical,  the  delegates  suggested  that  the 
employers  should  retain  a certain  per  centage 
on  their  salary,  so  as  to  create  a benefit  fund 
sufficiently  large  to  render  efficacious  service. 
The  fund  actually  in  existence  was  absolutely 
useless ; it  was  not  seriously  supported,  and 
the  amounts  collected  were  ns  a drop  in  the 
ocean.  The  salaries,  they  further  stated,  need 
not  be  increased,  but  the  hours  of  work  should 
be  reduced  to  eight  or  at  most  nine  hours.  The 
nature  of  the  work  was  so  laborious  that  it 
could  not  bo  maintained  at  a high  pitch  for  a 
longer  period.  On  the  other  hand,  eight  hours’ 
good  work  should  suffice  to  bring  in  wages 
amounting  to  the  sum  now  paid  for  twelve  to 
fourteen  hours  ; that  is  to  say,  7s.  2d.  to  8e.  per 
day. 

The  sawyers  also  work  twelve  hours  a day. 
Their  corporation  consists  of  some  900  members, 
300  of  whom  only  obtain  employment  for  a few 
days  each  month,  and  in  the  winter  the  work  is 
restricted  to  eight  hours.  The  pay,  fixed  by  the 
town  tariff,  amounts  to  8^d.  the  hour;  but  in 
these  bad  times  many  men  are  glad  to  accept 
work  at  7d.,  or  even  Gd.,  the  hour.  This 
depression  they  trace  back  so  far  as  1879;  and 
though  their  syndicate  possesses  a benefit  fund, 
the  amount  subscribed  was  so  small  that  no 
efficient  aid  is  given. 

The  machine  sawyers  compose  a different 
corporation,  numbering  about  1,000  men,  and 
there  is  also  a trade  union.  Its  affairs  were, 
however,  so  badly  managed  that,  though  it 
possessed  700  members  last  year,  there  now 
remain  only  300  adherents.  Tbo  greater  part 
of  the  workmen  are  out  of  employment,  and  the 
masters  have  profited  by  this  circumstance,  to 
reduce  the  salaries  to  7ci.  the  hour.  One  of  the 
witnesses,  M.  Kaiser,  pointed  out  that  in  this 
trade  accidents  were  exceptionally  frequent; 
and  though  the  employers  did  pay  benefits  when 
such  misfortunes  occurred,  they  deducted  at 
least  half  tbo  money  given  from  the  salary  of 
the  workmen.  He,  therefore,  expressed  in 
energetic  terras  the  desire  of  the  entire  trade  to 
see  M.  Jlartin  Nadand’s  Employers’  Liability 
Bill  adopted  by  the  French  Chambers. 

Intimately  connected  with  building  are  the 
trades  in  furniture,  and  these  have  also  suffered 
from  tho  simple  fact  that,  as  the  number  of 
houses  built  is  reduced,  there  are  not  so  many 
apartments  to  furnish.  It  is  estimated  that 
there  are  about  25,000  cabinet-makers,  turners, 
wood-carvers,  and  chair-makers  in  Paris.  In 
the  large  workshops  the  time  is  fixed  to  ten 
hours  per  day,  but  those  who  are  paid  by  the 
piece  often  continue  toiling  for  fourteen  hours. 
Th(re  are  about  2,000  employers,  though  the 
masters’  union  consists  of  only  about  115 
members,  but  these  latter  comprise  the  heads 
of  the  principal  firms.  The  delegates  from 
this  masters’  union  stated  that  some  5,000  men 
were  now  altogether  without  work,  while  an 
equal  number  were  only  employed  for  half  the 
day.  They  could  affirm,  however,  that  at  least 
10,000  men  were  working  full  time  and  earning 
Gs.  Gd.  per  day.  In  discussing  the  causes  of 


the  depression,  the  representatives  of  the? 
masters’  union  thought  that  the  construction  of 
large  factories  in  the  provinces,  foreign  compe- 
tition, and  the  increased  cost  of  production,  had 
largely  contributed  to  bring  about  the  present 
result.  Universal  exhibitions  had  helped  to 
develop  the  success  of  foreign  manufacturers, 
Tho  witnesses  further  complained  of  the  spread' 
of  good  taste  in  France.  This,  strange  to  say, 
they  qualified  as  a special  cause  of  the  present 
depression.  The  keener  powers  of  appreciation 
among  the  public  engendered  an  increased 
demand  for  ancient  furniture,  &c.,  and  this 
chocked  the  production  of  modem  goods.  One- 
of  the  employers,  M.  Lemoine,  argued  that  the 
legal  recognition  of  the  trade  unions  would 
tend  to  ameliorate  the  situation.  Professional 
schools  should  be  created,  every  effort  en- 
couraged that  tended  to  break  down  the  spirit 
of  routine  and  introduce  the  use  of  improved 
machinery.  Tho  deiideraia  of  the  employers  h& 
summed  up  in  the  five  following  stipulations  ; — 
1.  Revision  of  the  local  or  town  custom  dues. 

3.  Protection  of  factory  or  trade  marks.  3. 
Extension  of  the  powers  of  the  consulary  agents. 

4.  Suppression  of  tho  great  pnblic  auction- 
rooms  at  the  H6tel  Droiiot.  6.  Revision  of  the 
laws  affecting  the  charges  for  transports  and 
freights.  In  explanation  of  the  fourth  propo- 
sition, M.  Lemoine  stated  that,  in  contravention 
with  the  law  of  18-4I,  new  but  badly  made  furni- 
ture was  frequently  sold  at  these  auctions. 
This  practice  has  become  so  general  that  there 
are  manufacturers  who  work  almost  exclusively 
for  the  auction-rooms,  and  a judicial  inquiry  has 
been  opened  on  the  subject.  During  the  course 
of  the  examination,  it  was  also  shown  that  the 
railway  companies  had  imposed  special  charges 
for  the  transport  of  furniture.  Indeed,  it  did 
not  cost  as  much  to  bring  furniture  from  New 
York  to  Bordeaux  as  to  send  furniture  fi'om 
Paris  to  Bordeaux,  or  from  Paris  to  Marseilles. 
In  conclusion,  the  delegates  thought  that  the 
crisis,  though  severe,  "was  not  so  acute  as  in 
1875,  and  M.  Lemoine  declared  that  in  spite  of 
slight  dissensions  the  workmen  would  always 
find  their  employers  ready  to  help  in  every 
circumstance. 

The  delegates  of  the  Cabinet-makers’  General 
Association  were  also  heard.  This  is  a pro- 
ductive co-operative  society,  consisting  of  140* 
members ; but,  at  tho  present  moment,  the- 
association  is  not  able  to  employ  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  its  adherents.  They  reckon  on  the 
presence  in  Paris  of  17.000  to  18,000  cabinot- 
makers,  of  whom  a third  part  are  foreigners^ 
Out  of  the  18,000  workmen,  4,000  make  luxurious' 
and  fancy  furniture,  7,000  the  current  com- 
mercial furniture,  and  7,000  the  cheap  ordinary 
goods.  The  first  category  of  these  workers 
receive  8d.  per  hour;  the  second,  53.  lOd.  per 
day  ; and  the  third,  Ss.  lOd.  per  day.  So  much, 
bad  furniture  has  been  produced  of  late,  that 
tho  credit  of  French  manufacture  has  suffered 
considerably.  The  delegates  declared  that 
they  did  not  demand  any  privileges;  they  only 
desire  to  be  on  a footing  of  equality  with  th& 
employers.  They  bad  participated  in  the  con- 
tracts made  by  the  town  of  Paris,  and  believed 
that  the  crisis  would  he  appeased  by  the- 
development  of  free  associations. 


THE  “MANTEGNESQUE”  SCHOOL. 

Now  that  we  heai‘  so  frequently  of  the  new 
Mantegnesque  School,  or  new  Mantuan  School, 
in  reference  to  various  pictures  in  the  art  exhi- 
bitions of  tbe  day,  a few  particulars  concerning' 
Mantegna  may  be  of  interest  to  some  of  our 
readers. 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century 
there  lived  in  Padua  a prosperous  tailor  and 
embroiderer,  named  Squarcione.  He  was  able 
to  gratify  his  natural  taste  for  the  arts  by 
travelling  in  Greece,  and  collecting  fragments 
of  ancient  sculpture.  With  these  models,  he 
established  an  art-school  for  the  instruction  of 
youths,  intending,  it  is  supposed,  to  confine 
their  attention  and  skill  to  designs  for  em- 
broidery ; bnt  ultimately  he  drifted  into  prac- 
tice as  a painter,  when  he  made  use  of  tlieir 
services  in  more  important  undertakings.  He 
is  said  to  have  instructed  a hundred  and  thirty- 
seven  pupils  in  the  course  of  his  career. 

Andrea  Mantegna  was  one  of  these  youths 
thus  taught  by  Squarcione.  He  was  young  and  , 
poor  when  tbe  prosperous  embroiderer  registered 
him  in  the  guild  of  Paduan  painters ; but  he 
came  speedily  into  high  repute,  for  he  intro- ' 
duced  pale  grey  still  fragments  of  ancient  i 
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architecture  iuto  his  pictures,  -with  veritahle 
Greek  iuscriptions  upon  them,  which  charmed 
the  scholars  and  antiquaries  of  the  day,  and 
led  them  to  laud  his  productions  to  the  shies. 
Ariosto,  in  the  thirty-third  canto  of  “ Orlando 
Furioso,”  mentions  him  as  one  of  the  three 
greatest  painters  of  the  age, — 

“ Leonardo,  .indrea  JUantegna,  e Gian  Bellini." 

After  a time,  Mantegna  offended  Squarcione  by 
marrying  the  daughter  of  a rival  painter,  Jacopo 
Bellini,  and  we  hear  of  him  as  working  in 
Verona,  and  then  in  Mantua,  where  he  painted 
a large  chamber  in  the  castle  of  Ludovico 
Gonzaga.  In  this  apartment  ho  brought  into 
one  characteristic  composition  angels,  Cupids, 
gods  and  goddesses,  blue  heavens,  white  clouds, 
garlands,  medallions,  lunettes  full  of  fables  on 
golden  grounds,  with  the  portraits  of  his  patron 
and  family,  charger,  hounds,  and  attendants, 
besides  fragments  of  architecture  and  land- 
scapes. It  wa.s  for  this  patron  he  produced  the 
famous  Triumphs  of  CKsar,  now  in  Hampton 
Coiu’t,  which  was  intended  for  the  palace  of 
San  Sebastiauo,  in  Mantua,  but  was  ultimately 
purchased  by  Charles  I.  It  is  full  of  anti- 
quarian knowledge  pictoriaily  displayed,  all 
the  details  of  weapons,  shields,  helmets,  corslets, 
vases,  and  other  items  being  correctly  given 
from  antique  specimens ; and  the  triumphal 
cars,  spoils,  elephants,  trophies,  and  spectators 
exhibiting  bis  wonderful  application  of  perspec- 
tive. Word  of  the  splendour  of  these  works 
reached  Rome,  and  induced  Pope  Innocent  VIII. 
to  send  for  Mantegna. 

One  of  his  first  works  in  the  Eternal  City  was 
the  decoration  of  the  walls  and  ceiling  of  a 
chapel  in  the  Vatican,  afterwards  taken  down 
when  Pope  Pius  VI.  added  the  Nuovo  Braccio. 
Vasari  tells  us  Mantegna  wished  to  remind  the 
Pope  he  had  not  been  paid  for  his  work,  and, 
for  this  pui-])oso,  painted  “ Discretion  among  the 
Virtues.”  When  his  Holiness  looked  upon  the 
figure  he  inquired  what  it  meant,  and  replied, 
“ If  thou  wouldst  have  Discretion  well  accom- 
panied set  Patience  beside  her.”  Tliis  new 
patron  ultimately  rewarded  him  handsomely, 
and  sent  him  back  to  the  Marquis  of  Mantua 
well  satisfied. 

Among  other  works  Mantegna  designed  and 
built  the  church  erected  by  the  Marquis  in  honour 
of  his  victory  over  the  French  in  an  engagement 
on  the  river  Taro,  and  afterwards  painted  a fine 
altar-piece  for  it,  in  which  he  showed  the  victor 
presented  to  the  Virgin  by  St.  Michael,  St,  Anna, 
and  Joachim.  This  was  one  of  the  pictures  re- 
moved to  the  Louvre  by  the  French  in  1797. 

Andrea  had  two  sons,  who  lived  to  afford  him 
considerable  artistic  assistance.  He  built  him- 
self a good  house  in  Mantua,  which  he  embel- 
lished with  paintings,  both  on  the  exterior  and 
in  the  interior,  and  in  which  he  is  said  to  have 
maintained  tbe  condition  of  a cavalier  till  his 
death.  Lorenzo  de  Medici  visited  his  studio 
and  employed  him.  Altogether  he  acquired 
a fortune  by  the  exercise  of  his  abilities.  We 
learn  from  his  will  he  founded  a chapel,  called 
the  Chapel  of  Sant’  Andrea  of  Mantua,  and 
paid  for  a yearly  mass  to  be  celebrated  in  it, 
for  ever,  for  the  repose  of  the  soul  of  his  wife, 
Niccolosa  Bellini.  He  died  in  150G,  aged  seventy- 
five,  and  was  buried  in  Sant’  Andrea.  This 
epitaph  was  placed  on  his  tomb  : — 

" Esse  Larem  hunc  noris,  si  non  prsponis  Apelli, 

Aioea  Mantineo:  qui  simulacia  Tides.” 

Thus  tho  new  ai"t  term,  “ Mantegnesque,” 
must  be  interpreted  to  mean  a reproduction  of 
tho  style  of  composition  of  the  most  receptive 
of  the  pupils  of  the  prosperous  and  art-loving 
Squarcione. 


Proposed  Industrial  and  Tine  Arts 
Exhibition  for  Bristol. — It  is  proposed  to 
hold  an  industrial  and  fine  arts  exhibition  at 
Bristol  next  autumn,  during  the  months  of 
September,  October,  and  November.  Hitherto 
a great  difficulty  has  been  to  obtain  a site  large 
enough  and  in  n sufficiently  accessible  position, 
but  by  permission  of  the  Council  of  the  Bristol 
University  College  and  of  tho  Committee  of 
the  Bristol  Blind  Asylum,  a large  piece  of 
ground  extending  behind  the  Rifle  Drill  Hall 
and  the  Blind  Asylum,  is  now  available  for  a 
temporary  building,  with  ample  space  for 
machinery  in  motion,  while  the  Rifle  Drill  Hall 
win  also  be  utilised  for  exhibits  and  the  racquet- 
j court  utilised  as  fine-art  galleries.  A guarantee 
I fund  of  4,0001.  is  asked  for,  and  at  an  early  date 
i a meeting  in  support  of  the  project  will  be 
convened  by  the  mayor. 


FURTHER  NOTES  ON 
BUILDING  EXHIBITS  AT  ISLINGTON. 

I-V  our  previous  notice  (p.  -157,  ante)  of  the 
principal  objects  on  view  in  the  Building  Trades’ 
Exhibition  at  the  Agricultural  Hall,  we  were, 
perforce,  obliged,  through  their  multiplicity  and 
the  exigencies  of  our  space,  to  notice  some  of 
them  very  briefly.  There  arc,  however,  several 
exhibits  in  some  of  the  sections  of  interest  to 
the  building  constituency  and  tho  general  public, 
which  call  for  fuller  notice;  and  some  others, 
hitherto  unmentioned,  which  may  bo  indicated 
as  we  pass  on,  even  though  we  may  not  describe 
their  features  in  detail.  Though  exhibitions  of 
the  kind  under  notice  held  less  frequently,  say 
triennially  instead  of  annually,  would  afford  a 
better  stand-point  for  measuring  tho  progress 
made,  we  must  accept  matters  as  they  occur, 
and  draw  what  favourable  conclusions  we 
can  on  behalf  of  all  the  legitimate  interests 
concerned. 

This  year’s  display  in  the  department  of 
natural  building  stones,  dressed  and  undressed, 
is  very  small  compared  with  that  of  former 
years.  The  marble  and  ornamental  stone  applied 
in  chimney-pieces  and  other  decorations  must, 
of  course,  stand  apart.  If  the  supply  of  natural 
building  atones  is  somewhat  scant,  tho  de- 
ficiency is  made  up  by  a fair  show  and  variety 
in  artificial  stone  and  concrete. 

Of  building  stones,  granite,  and  red,  blue,  and 
other  limestones  and  sandstones,  some  good 
specimens  are  shown  in  the  exhibition  by 
Messrs.  Wheeler  & Hindle.  A few  specimens 
are  dressed  as  applied  for  ornamental  pui'poses. 
The  Bessborough  granite,  of  different  colours, 
which,  we  presume  from  its  name,  is  an  Irish 
granite,  is  very  hard  in  texture,  and  takes  a 
good  polish.  The  Dumfries  stone  dresses  well. 
The  exhibitors  being  quarry-owners  as  well  as 
stone-merchants,  are  in  a position  for  supplying 
a large  assortment  of  stone  for  building,  paving, 
and  other  pui-poses.  An  examination  of  tbs 
specimens  of  Bristol  blue  Pennant  and  Wycombe 
stone,  shown  by  Free  & Sons,  convinces  us  that 
tbe  former  stone  is  suitable  for  a variety  of  usee. 
It  shows  very  well  as  dressed  ashlar,  and 
exhibits  an  oven  and  good  surface  in  monu- 
mental work.  Its  composition,  hardness,  and 
durable  qualities  as  a gritty  stone  render  it 
applicable  for  kerbing,  paving,  and  even  com- 
mon road  metalling.  Similar  remarks  may  be 
applied  to  the  materials  supplied  by  the  Man- 
gotsfield  Pennant  Stone  Company,  who  display 
slabs  for  railway-platform  copings,  paving, 
kerbing,  &c.  Mr.  John  Dean,  though  a quarry 
proprietor,  has  no  display  of  stone,  his  quarries 
being  apparently  of  slate,  but  what  be  exhibits 
inthe  way  of  laj*ge-Bize  slabs  for  tauks  or  cis- 
terns are  of  very  good  quality,  and  can  be  com- 
mended. The  Velinheli  ton  slates,  and  the 
Westmoreland  blue  and  green,  give  forth  a 
good  ringing  sound  and  exhibit  in  appearance 
and  weight,— qualities  that  bespeak  endurance. 
Though  there  are  other  firms  who  show  a good 
selection  of  slates,  and  some  slabs  for  cistern 
work,  there  is  no  necessity  for  details  concern- 
ing a class  of  goods  long  in  the  market,  and  the 
qualities  of  which  are  generally  known  to  tbe 
building  world. 

Of  bricks  and  tiles  there  is  a good  display  on 
the  part  of  various  firms,  the  principal  of 
which  we  have  already  noticed.  There  is 
little  very  new  in  the  brick  or  tile  way  in 
the  present  exhibition.  The  stands  of  Messrs. 
Rosher  & Co.,  Broad  & Co.,  and  some  others 
mentioned  in  our  previous  notice,  exhibit  in 
some  instances  a large  and  varied  assortment  of 
facing,  place,  stock,  and  other  bricks,  some 
hand-made,  and  more  machine-moulded.  Hand- 
made bricks  are  still  much  run  upon  by  a 
number  of  builders.  Though  rough  and  ill- 
shaped in  many  cases,  they  are  lighter  than 
tho  machine-made  article,  and  that  is  a con- 
sideration with  a certain  class  of  small  builders 
who  have  the  cost  of  cartage  to  consider,  and 
for  other  reasons  also  well  known  to  themselves. 
There  are  specimens  of  good  ganged  brickwork 
ill  the  present  exhibition,  and  of  carved  orna- 
ment in  tbe  same  material.  A novelty  in  brick 
construction  is  shown  by  Messrs.  Smith  & Son, 
in  the  employment  of  their  patent  bricks.  These 
are  made  with  projecting  bands  or  rims  flush 
externally  with  the  face  of  the  bricks,  but 
rising,  of  course,  a small  distance  above  tbe 
level  of  their  bed  and  abutting  ends.  The 
bands  are  about  ^in.  in  breadth.  The  object 
is  to  reduce  the  visible  joint  without  decreasing 
the  thickness  of  tbe  internal  bed  of  mortar. 
From  the  specimen  of  the  work  executed  and 


in  Bitu,  the  object  appears  fairly  accomplished, 
and  the  features  of  the  new  system  of  close 
joints  arc  worthy  of  attention.  Tho  Woolpit 
Brick  and  Tile  Company  have  put  up  a small 
erection  since  our  first  visit  to  their  stand,  and 
this  structure  very  well  exhibits  the  excellent 
effect  of  work  executed  with  their  bricks,  which 
are  admirable  in  colour.  Hall’s  patent  banging 
tiles  are  glazed  tiles  for  reflecting  light,  so  con- 
structed that  they  can  without  difficulty  be 
applied  to  existing  walls  of  any  material,  where 
circumstances  require  it;  for  fixing  to  brick 
walla  they  are  made  to  course  with  the  bricks. 

Of  concrete  werk,  classic,  ecclesiastical,  and 
domestic,  the  well-known  firm  of  W.  H.  Lascelles 
& Co.  present  an  unequalled  display.  The 
execution  of  the  portico  forthe  Wesleyan  chapel 
of  Lynn  is  exceedingly  well  manipulated  in  grey 
cement  materials;  balustrades,  pedestals,  and 
plinths,  the  shafts  or  columns  with  their  reed- 
ings  and  flutings,  the  foliage  of  the  capitals,  and 
the  entablature  with  its  dentilled  cornice,  all 
must  command  praise  considering  the  material 
of  their  construction.  Tho  two  windows  with 
double  transoms,  in  reddish  concrete,  for  tho 
new  wing  of  the  Chest  Hospital,  City-road,  are 
also  well  rendered.  The  enriched  panellings 
and  part  of  a large  cornice,  of  light  Mansfield 
colour,  for  a mansion  in  Westminster,  also  merit 
due  commendation.  The  other  work  in  con- 
crete is  the  best  of  its  kind,  and  if  any  con- 
tractor in  concrete  building  deserves  recogni- 
tion for  his  enterprise  and  for  overcoming  no 
small  difficulties  in  his  special  line,  that  indivi- 
dual is  he  whose  excellent  exhibits  we  have 
been  noticing.  The  specimens  on  view  by  the 
Albion  Concrete  Company  exhibit  good  handling 
and  finish.  The  bay  window  in  buff  concrete, 
complete  in  its  details,  though  temporarily 
erected,  affords  a very  good  idea  to  the  ordinary 
public  of  the  capabilities  of  concrete.  The 
ornamental  work,  of  which  sundry  specimene 
are  on  view,  is  fairly  up  to  the  mark.  The 
exhibits  in  concrete  material  shown  by  Wilke’s 
Metallic  Flooring  and  Eureka  Concrete  Company 
are  very  noticeable.  In  addition  to  the  paving 
specimens,  columns  in  clusters,  Gothic  arches 
and  arcade  work,  various  ornamental  strings, 
and  a fireproof  concrete  door,  are  shown.  This 
door  is  a rather  massive  and  heavy-looking  per- 
formance, though  enriched  with  panels  and 
moulded  joints  and  head.  Tbe  dimensions  as 
given  are  7 ft.  0 in.  by  3 ft.  6 in.  and  2 in.  in 
thickness.  We  would  like  to  know  to  what 
extent  this  strong-room  door  is  burglar-proof, 
which  is  another  matter  for  consideration  not 
to  be  overlooked.  Re  concrete  manufacture, 
Mr.  A.  C.  Ponton,  architect,  of  Parkstone, 
Dorset,  presents  some  samples  of  artificial  stone 
and  concrete.  He  holds  that  his  samples  demon- 
strate that  the  former  and  the  latter  materials 
can  be  made  with  the  minute  quantities  of 
cementitioQSmatter  bindingtogether  onrnatural 
sandstones.  He  thinks  also  that  at  least  twenty 
times  the  quantities  are  at  present  wasted  in 
concrete  and  stone  manufacture.  Lesa  time  is 
employed  in  the  making  and  hardening  of  the 
samples,  and  it  is  contended  there  is  no  shrinkage 
in  the  manufacture.  There  are  other  advantages 
put  forth,  which,  if  fully  realised  by  experience 
in  the  use  of  the  materials  mentioned,  must 
contribute  to  their  favourable  reception.  Of 
course  wo  have  by  no  means  exhausted  improve- 
ments in  the  manufacture  of  concrete  and 
artificial  stone,  or  approached  the  limits  of  their 
capabilities  for  application.  Among  other  firms 
of  exhibitors  in  artificial  stone  who  claim 
notice  for  some  very  good  specimens  of  manu- 
facture, are  the  Patent  Victoria  Stone  Company 
and  the  Imperial  Stone  Company.  The  goods 
of  the  former  have  been  several  years  before  the 
public,  particularly  their  pavement,  and  we  have 
a knowledge  of  its  durable  qualities.  It  has  been 
extensively  used  in  various  districts  in  London, 
particularly  in  tbe  eastern  portion.  Tbe  part  of 
a staircase,  shown  in  artificial  stone  by  this 
company, — the  same  as  supplied  to  residential 
chambers  in  Westminster, — shows  a very  good 
surface  finish,  and  as  far  as  we  could  examine 
it  evidenced  great  hardness.  Window-heads, 
wall  coping,  bases,  pedestals,  and  a great  variety 
of  objects  are  made  of  Victoria  stone.  The 
Imperial  Stone  Company’s  exhibits,  as  a whole, 
are  generally  good,  and  the  material  is  quite 
applicable  to  the  sewer  work,  water  piping, 
and  hollow  kerb  for  electrical  and  other  pur- 
poses for  which  they  are  intended.  We  may 
interpolate  at  this  point  mention  of  the 
Patent  Slate  (Ddhris)  Brick,  shown  also  in 
the  Banner  Patent  Hollow  Kerb  (for  telephone 
and  electric  lighting  wires),  and  tbe  Hastings 
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Hydraulic  Stone.  It  is  claimed  .that  the  first 
ia  impervious  to  moisture,  and  that  it  is  uq- 
equalled  for  sewer,  bridge,  and  other  engineering 
work.  The  brick  material  is  CQr|ainly  very  heavy 
and  possesses  great  hardness,  and,  according  to 
Kirkaldy’s  testa,  it  shows  an  actual  crushing 
strain  1,056  tons  to  the  square  foot.  The  sani- 
tary tubes  made  of  this  material  are  asserted  to 
be  cheaper  and  stronger  than  those  made  from 
earthenware,  artificial  stone,  concrete,  or  other 
compounds.  The  Hastings  “ HjdrauUc”  building 
stone,  “for  all  purposes,”  has  been  reported  upon 
by  memberaof  the  Institute  of  Engineers,  who 
spe-ik  highly  of  its  ijualities.,  It  is  the  invention 
of  Mr.  R.  Holden  Stone,  C.B.,  of  Melbourne, 
whore  it  was  first  patented,  and  whore  it  is 
stated  to  be  largely  used.  The  Hastings  Com- 
pany was  the  first  established  in  England  for  the 
manufacture  of  this  stone.  , 

, In  the  sections  of  Wood-working  Machinery 
and  Joinery  there  are  some  features  worthy  of 
fuller  notice  than  that  already  given,  but  w© 
cannot  enter  into  lengthy  d.otails  respecting 
a number  of  exhibits.  A careful  inspection  of 
the  machines,  stationary  and  in  motion,  the 
hand  and  the  steam  driven  operators,  reveals  to 
us  the  fact  that  little  new  pr  by  way  of  im- 
provement has  been  accomplished  since  our 
detailed  review  of  wood-working  machinery  in 
•connexion  with  a former  exhibition.  It  would 
be  out  of  place,  therefore,  to  go  over  the  same 
ground  again.  The  exhibits  in  this  line  by  the 
well-known  firm  of  F.  W.  Reynolds  & Co.  main- 
tain their  ground  for  compactness  in  make,  and 
efficiency  in  execution.  Of  their  saw-benches, 
and  moulding  and  mortising  machines,  whether 
in  their  simple  or  composite  forms,  scarcely 
• anything  additional  can  be  said-  We  spoke 
before  of  the  necessity  that  exists  for  the  pro- 
Tiflion  of  cheap,  compact,  and  efficient  hand- 
working  machines  for  the  use  ,of  the  numorons 
class  of  small  builders  that  are  scattered  every- 
where over  the  kingdom,  and  we  again  call 
attention  to  the  desidei-atiim,  The  general 
joiners  and  other  steam-driven  machines  can 
only  be  profitably  worked  by  largo  contractors 
who  have  always  plenty  of  jobs  on  hand,, 
but  the  small  class  of  employers,  by  the  aid 
of  apprentices  and  labouring  hands  not  other- 
wise employed,  can  experience  no  difficulty 
in  providing  the  required  motive  power 
within  certain  limits.  Easily  worked  hand 
wood-working  machinery  is  a want  far  from 
being  fully  supplied.  Messrs.  yE.  Smith  & Co., 
as  on  former  occasions,  display  some  efficient 
wood-workers,  besides  that  valuable  invention, 
Bowers’s  patent  Separator,  for  intercepting  and 
precipitating  the  mineral  agents  in  the  feed 
water  of  boilers,  thus  purifying  the  supply,  and 
preventing  the  accumulation  of  the  scale,  that 
proves  so  di.saatrous.  On  the  same  stand  is 
shown  a novel  mortising  machine.  It  is  an 
American  invention,  and  the  cutting  operation 
is  performed  in  a horizontal  instead  of  a down- 
ward direction.  The  catting  tool  is  square,  but 
hollow,  in  the  centre  of  whichrovolves  a centre- 
bit,  or  boring  tool.  Being  pressed  against  the 
wood,  the  centre-bit  clears  out  the  major  part 
•of  the  siuking,  the  square  cutting  tool  or  hollow 
•dhisel  pressing  in  simultaneously,  and  com- 
-ploting  the  perfect  squaring  of  the  mortise.  It 
has  yet  to  bo  seen  whether  this  new  novelty  in 
mortising  machines  will  make  headway,  and  to 
what  extent  it  will  be  generally  applicable. 
Messrs.  Lewis  Lewis  can  be  commended  for 
some  hand-feeding  planing  and  panel-thiokness- 
ing  machines,  together  with  an  effective  machine 
for  catting  circular  mouldings.  The  automatic 
plane-iron  grinder  is  capable  of  grinding  cutting- 
tools  up  to  2 ft.  wide.  Sundry  other  ex- 
hibits on  this  stand  all  evidence  good  manu- 
facture. Among  the  other  wood-working 
machines,  including  circular  and  band  saw 
benches,  very  efficient,  though  not  possessing 
any  new  features,  are  those  exhibited  by  Mr.  E. 
S.  Hindley  and  Messrs.  J.  Boyce  & Co.,  respec- 
tively. Trier’s  Patent  Grindstone  Dresser  is 
worthy  of  notice  in  connexion  with  wood- 
working machinery  or  cutting-tools,  which 
naturally  require  grinding.  The  dressini^ 
apparatus  ia  fixed  on  one  end  of  the  grindstone 
frame  or  stand,  and,  as  required,  it  ia  made  to 
move  in  a groove  or  plane  transverse  to  the 
face  of  the  revolving  grindstone.  The  cutter 
attached  for  truing  the  stone  is  in  itself  a thin 
sheet  of  cast-steel,  in  the  form  of  a cone.  The 
revolving  stone  is  met  by  the  revolving  cutter 
through  the  workman  turning  the  handle  of  the 
dressing  machine,  the  cutter  traversing  the 
face  of  the  grindstone,  and  efficiently  perform- 
ing its  work  of  truing.  The  whole  operation  to 
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sight  is  much  more  simple  than  we  can  make  it 
by  further  description.  The  same  exhibitor 
shows  Stauffer’s  Patent  Lubricator,  a very 
efficient  appliance,  and  most  suitable  for 
lubricating  wood-working  and  various  other 
machines.  It  is  easily  attached,  and  the  lubri- 
cant used  lasts  for  a considerable  time. 

In  the  department  of  ordinary  and  high- 
skilled  joinery  work  there  are  sundry  excellent 
exhibits,  particularly  those  in  connexion  with 
stairs,  handrailing,  and  doors  with  raised  and 
moulded  panels,  the  firms  of  Messrs.  Lascelles 
and  S.  Ransom  taking  the  lead.  The  massive 
wreathed  mahogany  handrail  of  the  former  firm 
is  unexcoptionally  good  of  its  kind.  The 
moulding  of  the  rail  is  appropriate,  and  in  its 
construction,  as  far  as  wo  could  examine  it,  is 
geometrically  correct.  The  teak  wood  entrance- 
doors,  and  the  other  doors  with  the  mouldings 
struck  in  the  solid  on  the  stiles,  are  well  framed 
and  cleanly  finished.  Indeed,  the  whole  of  the 
joinerj'  work  at  this  stand,  including  the  wood 
chimney-pieces,  the  wall  panelling,  and  other 
kindred  work  in  hard  and  soft  woods,  deserves 
commendation  for  its  superior  execution.  The 
portion  of  staircases  from  level  to  lauding  in. 
situ,  shown  by  Mr.  S.  Ransom,  with  the  various 
forms  of  handrails  starting  from  newels  and 
scrolls,  and  executed  in  different  hard  and  fancy 
woods,  are  excellent  specimens  of  high-skilled 
joinery  work  in  all  their  parts.  We  only  object 
to  the  carving  executed  on  the  back  or  top  of 
the  mahogany  handrail,  stretching  from  the 
scroll  to  a considerable  way  up  the  rail.  This 
carving  is,  wo  think,  quite  out  of  place  in  a 
handrail,  which  should  present  an  even  surface 
for  the  hand  to  pass  or  slide  over  to  the  person 
ascending  or  descending  the  stairs.  What  we 
have  said,  however,  in  no  way  detracts  from  the 
general  good  workmanship  exhibited.  The 
inherent  defects  of  the  cylinder  system  in  con- 
tinued handrails  are  known  to  all  experienced 
staircase  hands,  and  from  what  we  are  presented 
with  in  Mr.  Ransom’s  exhibits  wo  think  his  work- 
men are  able  to  cope  with  the  difficulty,  unless  the 
plan  should  bo  radically  bad.  The  house-joinery 
exhibits  of  Messrs.  W.  R.  Crow  & Sons  in  doors, 
mouldings,  and  patterns  or  lengths  of  the  straight 
portions  of  handrails  are  good  of  their  respective 
kinds.  The  joinery  of  the  doors  ia  well  framed 
and  cleanly  finished,  and  the  prices  are  remark- 
ably low.  The  foreign  joinery  exhibits  shown 
by  two  or  three  firms  have  little  more  than  their 
cheapness  to  recommend  them.  Though  fairly 
finished,  the  timber  scantlings  from  which  they 
are  framed  are  very  light,  and  as  doors  particu- 
larly are  subject  to  constant  wear  and  tear  in 
many  houses,  a thicker  scantling  ia  desirable, 
to  ])revent  warping  and  other  ills  that  doors  are 
heir  to.  A large  amount  of  imported  joinery 
work  is,  however,  used  at  present  in  second  and 
third  class  houses  of  the  speculative  kind.  The 
ecclesiastical  joinery  exhibits  shown  by  Messrs. 
Andrews  & Co.  in  doors,  sashes,  frames,  and 
panelling,  are  very  good.  The  portion  of  astair- 
case,  with  its  newel,  handrailing,  and  balus- 
trading,  exhibits  skilled  workmanship.  Of  fancy 
joinery,  but  more  akin  to  cabinet-work,  are  the 
exhibits  of  “ The  Pliable  Wood  Decoration  Com- 
pany.” Doors,  panelling,  dados,  ceiling  work,  cor- 
nices, columns,  mouldings,  &c.,  are  covered  with 
a veneer  of  a very  thin  description.  The  work, 
although  it  presents  an  excellent  finish,  and  can 
be  produced  in  a variety  of  veneers  of  fancy 
woods,  does  not  come  exactly  within  the  scope  of 
regular  house  joinery.  The  system  will,  no  doubt, 
be  patronised  to  a certain extent,but  it  can  never 
become  general  in  house  building  and  finishing. 
Two  or  three  exhibitors  show  a very  good  assort- 
ment of  plain  and  ornamental  turnery,  Messrs. 
M.  C.  Duffy  & Son  mostly  in  the  former  line  and 
Mr.  McCrerie  in  the  latter.  The  spiral,  oval 
reeding,  and  fluting  specimens  in  hard  and  soft 
woods  deserve  recognition.  The  outcome  of 
skilled  labour  at  the  lathe  is  widening,  and 
much  more  may  yet  be  accomplished  in  orna- 
mental turnery  by  improved  mechanism. 

Among  some  miscellaneous  exhibits  to  which 
we  may  refer  wo  may  name  Grunzweig  and 
Hartmann's  “ Cork-stones,”  which  are  composed 
of  cork  reduced  to  small  particles  or  granules 
and  cemented  together  with  lime,  the  resulting 
combiaation  being  a hard  though  very  light 
substance,  suitable  for  use  in  many  situations. 
This  is  a German  invention.  Garratt  &.  Fowler’s 
patent  plumbers’,  gas-fitters’,  and  painters’ 
lamps,  exhibited  by  Messrs.  E.  Morgan  & Son, 
are  likely  to  be  much  appreciated  by  workmen, 
as  they  can  bo  used  in  any  position  for  joint- 
making.  Messrs.  C.  F.  Whale  & Co.  exhibit 
what  is  called  the  “Perfect”  sash-fastener,  an 
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American  invention  which  has  some  good  points, 
though  its  title  appears  to  be  not  quito  justified. 
Mr.  j.  D.  Tucker  exhibits  his  water-tight  sashes 
and  frames,  which  deserve  the  attention  of 
visitors.  Mr.  Charles  Kemp  makes  a large 
display  of  the  Netherton  Enamelled  Iron  Com- 
pany’s street  - name  tablets,  advertisement 
, plates,  &c.  There  is  plenty  of  scope  for  the 
nseof  the  former  in  several  quarters  of  London. 
Messrs.  George  Waller  & Go.,  in  addition,  to  the 
exhibits  of  which  we  made  mention  last  week, 
show  their  patent  “side-entrance”  or  “man- 
hole ” cover,  which  is  a very  clever  and  meri- 
torious contrivance.  It  is  so  arranged  that  it  can 
at  pleasure  be  ventilating  or  closed,  and  in 
either  case  it  is  level  or  flush  with  the  footpath, 
and  forma  no  obstruction.  With  the  side  en- 
trance cover  -with  safety  grating  in  present  use, 
when  the  door  is  opened  a grathig  rises  to  the 
level  of  the  path  for  people  to  walk  over,  but 
the  door  stands  up  like  the  lid  of  an  open  box, 
and  in  crowded  thoroughfares  it  is  needless  to 
say  this  is  inconvenient  and  dangerous.  In  the 
new  patent  cover  the  door  is  made  with  slot  open- 
ings so  as  to  form  a close  door.  When  men  are 
below,  or  it  is  required  at  any  time  to  be  used  as 
a ventilator,  this  grating  (which  is  hinged  on  to 
the  door  underneath)  is  unfastened,  and  allowed 
to  hang  down.  The  door  is  then  again  shut, 
giving  free  ventilation,  and  forming  no  obstruc- 
tion, being  level  or  flush  with  the  pavement. 
Besides  its  increased  convenience,  this  arrange- 
ment obviates  the  necessity  of  keeping  a 
man  to  watch  the  side  entrance  when  the 
door  is  open  and  standing  up.  The  coat  is  no 
greater  than  that  of  the  old  style  of  cover. 
Messrs.  Waller  A Go.  also  show  a new  ventilator 
for  soil-pipes  (Banchop’s  patent).  At  the  stand  of 
Messrs.  Josiah  Wedgwood  & Sons,  alreadybriefly 
noticed,  many  of  the  tiles  exhibited  are  of  the 
Marsden  patent  impressed  description.  By  this 
process  the  exhibitors  are  enabled  to  use  rich 
glazes,  giving  warm  brilliant  results,  and  they 
are  able  to  carry  out  the  designs  of  architects 
■ without  the  heavy  expenses  entailed  by  ordinary 
means  for  dies  and  moulds  and  modelling.  The 
large  panel,  10  ft.  Sin.  high  by  6 ft.  6 in.  wide, 
made  for  tlae  Bristol  Savings  Bank,  to  the  sub- 
ject of  the  “ Widow’s  Mite,”  is  of  tiles  made  by 
Maraden’s  process,  and  is  a good  example  of  bold 
outline  drawing.  It  ia  from  the  design  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Allen.  Messrs.  Lindsay  & Co.,  whose 
constructive  exhibits  wo  montionod  last  week, 
show  one  or  two  good  specimens  of  ornamental 
wrought  ironwork. 

We  have  now  more  than  exhausted  our 
allotted  space,  but,  though  we  have  nowise  used 
up  all  our  notes,  wo  must  draw  to  a conclusion 
at  this  point.  In  doing  so  we  will  only  further 
observe  that,  estimated  by  one  or  two  exhibi- 
tions, though  the  progress  in  invention  and  in 
introducing  new  building  wants  has  not  been 
striking  or  remarkable,  yet,  gauged  by  what 
has  been  effected  within  the  last  decade,  a 
decided  and  very  appreciable  advance  has  been 
made  in  sundry  fields  of  our  building  industries. 
We  repeat,  however,  that  the  exhibitions  would 
have  far  more  value  and  interest  if  they  were 
triennial.  They  might  then  be  really  exhibi- 
tions of  progress.  Held  annually,  they  tend  to 
degenerate  into  bazaars. 


WATER  SUPPLY  TO  COUNTRY  HOUSES 
AND  ISOLATED  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS. 

ARCIIITKCTUEAL  ASSOCLATION. 

Thk  tenth  ordinary  meeting  for  the  present 
session  of  this  Association  was  held  on  Friday, 
the  28th  ult.,  Mr.  Cole  A.  Adams,  the  president, 
in  the  chair. 

It  having  been  announced  that  the  next  visit 
of  the  members  would  take  place  this  Saturday 
afternoon,  the  5th  insb.,  to  the  Hampstead  Con- 
gregational Church,  Mr._A.  Waterhouse,  A.R.A., 
architect, 

Mr.  W.  E.  Rich  read  a paper  entitled  “ Water 
Supply  to  Country  Houses  and  Isolated  Pnblio 
Buildings,”  from  which  we  take  the  following : — 

It  has  fallen  to  my  lot  to  give  considerable 
attention  to  the  subject  of  water  supply  to 
isolated  country  mansions  and  public  institu- 
tions during  the  last  sixteen  years,  and,  too 
frequently,  I regret  to  say,  I have  only  been 
called  upon  for  advice  when  the  building  has 
been  already  nearly  completed.  1 venture  to 
think  that  the  hydraulic  engineer's  opinion 
might,  with  most  advantage,  be  sought  at  an 
early  stage,  when  the  exact  site  for  the  house  is 
being  selected  and  the  general  plans  and  eleva- 
tions are  under  discussion,  as  it  is  a great  gain 
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to  have  the  house  in  proximity  to  a knoll  higher 
than  its  roof,  on  which  a reeeiwoir  of  ample 
dimensions  can  be  constructed,  and  in  the 
absence  of  snth  natural  advantages,  a tower, 
capable  of  receiving  a largo  elevated  tank, 
higher  than  any  part  of  the  roof,  should'  b*?  a 
notable  feature.  The  prorision  of  water  on  the 
•site  selected  should  bo, also  one  of  the  earliest 
operations,  ■ as- the  cartage- of  water  is  often  a 
serious  item  in  a builder^s  estimate,  and,  ip 
some  cases,  would  help  materially  • toward^ 
paying  the  cost  of  the  permanent  waterworks. 

Before  proceeding  further,  it  will  be,  I think, 
desirable  to  consider  briefly  tho  most  ordinary 
means  of  water  supply,  A direct  gravitation 
snpply  from  a natural  spring  or  stream  higher 
than  the  house  is  in  every  way  the  best  when  it 
is  obtainable,  as  it  is,  frequently,  in  the  billy 
districts  of  the  North  and  West  of  England, 
Wales,  and  Scotland,  where  the  rainfall  is  large, 
and  the  rock  surfaces  are  almost  iraporraeablo ; 
but  in  the  cretaceous  and  oolitic  districts  of  the 
South  and  Bast  of  England  elevated  streams  aro 
rare.  The  Earl  of  Kenmare’s  new  house  at 
Killarney  is  supplied  from  springs  about  .one 
mile  and  tbreo-quarters  distant.  They  yield 
about  15,000  gallons  per  day,  and  are  <x)llected 
in  a covered  reservoir  holding  30,000  gallons, 
and  situated  at  an  elevation  of  110  ft.  above  the, 
house  floor ; the  water  .is  conveyed  thence  to 
the  house  in  a 4-in.  cast-iron  xripe,  which 
bifurcates  into  fire-mains  and  service-pipes  for 
drawing  water  direct  all  over  the  establish- 
ment. 

When  water  is  very  scarce  on  high  ground, 
material  dependence  has  to  be  placed  some- 
times on  the  rain-water  gathered  from  the 
roofs  into  large  storage  reservoirs,  and'  it  is 
well  known  in  the  West  of  England  that  the 
rainfall  on  the  roofs  of  ordinary  sgricultiTral 
cottages  will  sofiice  for  all  requirements  of  its 
inmates  if  a moderate  capacity  of  storage 
reservoir  be  provided.  For  large  establish- 
ments so  situated  an  artifloial  gathering-groMnd 
is  preferable.  At  Sir  Grevillo  Smyth’s,  at 
Ashton  Court,  near  Bristol,  a half-acre  plot  of 
sloping  groundnear  the  summit  of  a hill  behind 
the  house  is  covered  with  a floor  of  impervious 
concrete  with  surface  gutters  for  conveying 
any  water  falling  on  it  to  a 40,000  gallon 
covered  reservoir  below.  For  every  inch  of 
rain-fall  upon  this  area  about  8,000  to  10,000 
gallons  of  water  should  be  delivered  into  tho 
reservoir. 

When  a gravitation  supply  is  impossible, 
there  is  no  help  for  it  but  to  have  recourse  to 
artificial  pumping  in  some  shape  or  other,  and 
the  several  ways  of  pumping  must  be  con- 
sidered. The  number  of  hand -pumps  in  the 
world  probably  exceeds  that  of  any  other 
machine,  and  most  small  private  estaUish' 
ments  in  the  country  depend  on  such  pl»pt 
for  Itheir  water  supply;  but  they  are  ill-fitted 
for  large  houses  full  of  modern  sanitary  appli- 
ances and  other  apparatus  for  using  and 
wasting  water.  A man  working  a hand-piimp 
for  an  hour  would  scarcely  do  more  than 
60,000  foot-pounds  of  useful  work  in  that  time. 
One  gallon  of  water  weighs  exactly  10  lb.  : so, 
if  the  water  in  the  well  is  100  ft.  below  that 
in  the  tank  to  be  supplied,  he  will  only  raise 
60  gallons  in  that  time.  Similarly,  if  two  men 
work  together,  they  will  raise  120  gallons  in 
that  time  ; and;  if  the  gross  lift  be  only 
50  ft.,  they  will  together  raise  240  gallons, 
but  even  that  is  no  more  than  a leaky  water- 
closet  will  waste  in  twenty-four  hours  without 
being  noticed. 

Tho  nineteenth  century  rebels  against  the 
employment  of  thinking  beings  as  mere 
“ drawers  of  water,”  and  thus  it  is  better  to 
replace  manual  with  horse  labour  or  artificial 
pumping  power  in  large  establishments. 
Roughly,  a horse  would  do  about  ten  times 
as  much  as  a man,  or  would  raise  about  600 
gallons  per  hour  100  ft.  Working  six  hours  a 
day  a horse  would  thus  raise  about  3,600 
gallons,  but  he  would  not  be  fit  for  much  other 
work  afterwards  in  the  same  day.  When 
a horse  is  employed  it  is  better  that  he 
should  be  yoked  into  an  ordinary  pole  horse- 
works,  with  a circular  path  from  20  ft.  to  24  ft. 
diameter,  and  he  should  thus  drive  three-throw 
pumps  walking  two  miles  and  a half  per  hour. 
Twenty  years  ago  an  American  typo  of  horse- 
works,  in  which  the  animal  stood  on  an  endless 
band  and  pressed  it  backwards  beneath  his  feet, 
was  much  employed,  but  they  were  found  to  be 
very  dangerous,  and  many  excitable  horses 
were  killed  or  ruined  in  working  them.  Mnles 
and  donkeys  are  frequently  used  similarly  for 


pumping,  and  considering  the  son-y  fare  which  gallons.  Tho  pipe  for  conveying  a spring  to 


contents  them  are  probably  more  economical 
pro  rata  than  horses,  where  a small  power  only 
is  required. 

The  appliances  for  water-power  pumping  abe 
numerous,  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  to 
make  water  power  feasible  we  must  have  a 
material  volume  and  a material  fall.  One  of 
the  most  efficient  and  simple  in  its  details  is 
■the  hydraulic  ram.  Ordinarily  it  raised  a 
portion  of  the  water  which  works  it,  and  in 
action  a large  quantity  of  water  in  expending 
its  energy  on  a small  fall  raises  a small  quantity 
on  a high  lift. 

The  efficiency  of  a ram  rises  to  from  60  to  70 
per  cent.,  but  for  safe  estimating  I generally 
allow  50  per  cent,  efficiency. 

Sopposing  20  gallons  a minute,  falling  12  ft., 
are  applied  to  work  a ram,  then  I can-  easily 
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= 1,728  gallons  per  day,  with  it.  The  late  Mr. 
Easton,  thefounder  of  myfirm,  broughttheram 
patent  to  England  in  1821.  Rams  using  dirty 
water  and  raising  clean  are  sometimes  used, 
but  they  are  complicated,  and  give  frequent, 
trouble. 

A water-wheel  driving  pump  is  a convenient 
and  very  efficient  arrangement  when  the  fall 
does  not  exceed  12  ft.  In  an  overshot  wheel 
the  water  is  discharged  into  buckets  near  the 
top  of  the  wheel,  and  tho  full  buckets  on  one 
side  overbalance  the  empty  buckets  on  the' 
other,  and  drive  the  wheel  round.  Generally  a 
set  of  three-throw  pumps  is  driven  by  wheel 
gearing  from  the  wheel  shaft. 

Suppose  a wheel  10  ft.  diameter,  with  twenty 
buckets,  receives  water  at  1 ft.  below  tho  top. 
and  discharges  it  1 ft.  above  tho  bottom,  and 
each  bucket  bolds  1 gallon  of  water,  then, 
neglecting  the  velocity  of  tho  flow,  the  gross 
work  done  on  the  wheel  per  revolution  is 
20  X 10  X 8 = 1,600  foot-pounds.  Supposing 
the  efficiency  of  the  water-wheel  and  pumps 
together  be  40  per  cent.,  then  there  will  be 
640  foot-pounds  per  revolution  of  wheel  avail- 
able for  pumping,  and  the  water  raised  per 
100  ft.  at  ten  revolutions  of  the  wheel  = 
6'4  gallons  per  minute. 

An  undershot  water-wheel  is  leas  efilcient, 
but  very  convenient  for  utilising  low  falls  ; and 
tho.so  of  tho  Poncelet  type,  with  enrved  blades, 
will  work  well  with  falls  as  low  as  1 ft.  only. 

A turbine  is  a water-wheel  of  special  type, 
with  a vertical  spindle,  and  is,  I consider,  one 
of  the  most  efficient  and  interesting  power- 
machines  I know.  It  is  very  small  and  com- 
pact, and  con  be  used  for  high  falls  up  to 
100  ft.  to  200  ft.,  as  well  as  falls  of  2 ft.  or 
3 ft.,  and  it  will  work  when  the  tail  is  flooded. 
A 20-h.p.  turbine  on  a 100-ft.  fall  would  only 
be  about  the  size  of  a dinner-plate. 

After  water-power  for  pumping,  windmills 
should  be  considered;  but  wind  is  a very  un- 
certain agent  in  this  country,  and  the  seasons 
when  most  water  is  required  are  often  the 
calmest. 

Steam-engines  are  generally  applied  to  work 
three-throw  pumps,  and  can  often  be  arranged  to 
do  other  duties  on  an  estate,  such  as  sawing 
and  driving  farm  machinery,  &c.  A 4-hor8e- 
power  engine,  using  3 cwt.  of  coal,  and  driven 
by  a boy,  will  do  as  much  as  ten  horses  in  a 
day.  Portable  engines  can  be  shifted  about 
for  other  duties,  but  as  a rule,  fixed  engines, 
with  large  Cornish  boilers,  suited  for  burning 
refuse  wood,  are  preferable  for  permanent 
pumping  works. 

Gas  engines,  when  an  estate  has  its  own  gas- 
works, have  the  advantage  of  being  ready  for 
starting  at  any  moment.  They  are  rather  com- 
plicated, but  are  improving  constantly. 

Pumps,  as  a rule,  should  be  three-throw 
whether  vertical  or  horizontal. 

As  to  tanks,  the  lectnrer  went  on  to  say, 
one  was  better  than  a largo  number,  which 
were  a danger  to  health,  as  each  might  accu- 
mulate a certain  quantity  of  filth.  The 
water  should  be  kept  in  the  dark  as  much  as 
possible,  because,  if  exposed  to  the  light,  it 
would  encourage  the  growth  of  vegetable 
matter.  He  always  sought  an  elevated  point 
above  the  house-top,  constructing  a reservoir 
there  in  brick  and  cement.  This,  if  well  con- 
structed with  side  walls  and  earth  backs,  would 
last  intact  for  2,000  years,  good  cement  getting 
harder  and  stronger  as  time  went  on.  ‘Where 
he  wished  height  for  a reservoir,  he  made  it 
circular.  Such  reservoirs  cost  from  10?.  per 
10,000  gallons,  to  5?.  per  thousand  for  100,000  , 


the  reservoir  might  be  comparatively  small, 
I but  from  the  reservoir  to  the  house  a latger 
pipe  was  requisite.  As  to  constant  service;  in 
London  we  only  received  water  for  an  hour  or 
tM-o  'every  hiorning,  but  all  modem  waterworks 
had  water  in  the  pipes  under  constant  pr6festire. 
■The  great  tUiig  was  to  draw  water  finm<  tlije 
main  withont  itapassing  into  any  subsidiary  tank, 
as  there  was  then  no  risk  of  contamination. 
In'  these  da^ya  there  was  more  danger  of'lfite 
than'rn  years  gone  by,  and  the  best  provision 
against  it  was  a tank  of  ample  dimensidhSj'a 
large  main  from  the  reservoir  to  the  houBej-'a 
series  of  hydrants  ontside,  and  fire-cocks  inkidh. 
Water-power  could  be  applied  to  the  working  of 
hydraulic  lifts  for  coals  or  luggage,  and  these 
lifts  were  also  a great  luxury  to  those  who  '^ete 
unable  to  walk  up  and  down  stairs.  Slhall 
hydraulic  lifts  could  bo  used  for  dinners  and 
other  purposes.  At  Eaton  Hall  there  vyefe 
seven  lifts  of  various  sorts,  one  of  them  comitog 
close  to  the  drawing-room  for  carrying  ichkahd 
other  things,  inH  others  of  considerable  dinifen- 
sions  for  taking  up  ladies’  boxes.  There  was 
no  reason  why  water-power  should  not  be  utilised 
in  the  kitchen  for  turning  the  spit,  while  if  there 
was  plenty  of  water  and  a good  pressure,'  a 
man  might  have  a diminutive  turbine  to  work 
his  lathe  or  blow  his  organ.  It  was  better 'to 
dispense  with  filtration  if  possible,  for  nhleks 
carefully  carried  out  it  was  a source  of  danger 
rather  than  of  benefit.  A filter  required  perio- 
dical attention,  and  every  portion  of  its  contents 
must  be  renewed.  The  animal  charcoal  filti'r 
did  very  well  for  a short  time,  but  if  left  fi'n- 
attended  to  for  a couple  of  years  it  would  become 
filled  with  animal  organisms  to  an  alarming 
extent.  Perhaps  the  only  effective  agent  for 
dealing  with  organic  matter  was  spongy  iron. 
Water  sometimes  contained  iron  in  solution, 
which  caused  inconvenience,  and  the  proper 
way  to  deal  with  this  was  to  expose  it  to  thfe 
air.  The  Clark  process  was  an  arrangement 
for  depriving  water,  containing  carbonate  of 
lime  and  magnesia,  of  its  hardness.  This 
apparatus  was  better  suited  to  deal  with  watep 
on  a large  scale,  but  it  was  possible  to  use  it 
on  a smaller  scale.  Some  peojde  considered 
hard  water  unwholesome  and  liable  to  cause 
stone  and  other  diseases,  but  he  had  the  authority 
of  Dr.  Tidey  for  saying  that  there  was  no  instance 
on  record  of  stone  being  caused  by  the  use  of 
hard  water,  and  he  doubted  whether  it  was  not 
more  wholesome  than  soft.  With  regard  to  thfe 
quantity  of  water  required  in  hnuses  he  was 
afraid  this  was  a difficult  matter  to  settle.  If 
care  were  taken  of  it  a small  quantity  would 
suffice,  but  allowance  had  to  be  made  fora  great 
deal  of  waste,  and  water  in  abundance  was  a 
Inxury.  Where  he  could  get  it  on  reasonable 
terms,  he  liked  to  provide  a large  country  house 
with  fifty  gallons  per  head  of  its  inmates,  fifty 
gallons  per  horse  in  the  stable,  and  600  gallons' 
per  acre  of  garden  per  day,  with  an  ample  addi- 
tion in  case  of  fire.  In  reference  to  the  sanitary 
arrangements  for  water  they  had  to  see  that 
there  was  no  contamination,  and  to  have  a 
covered  reservoir  of  some  material  which  would 
not  affect  tho  water.  The  lecturer  explained, 
by  means  of  drawings,  the  water  supplies  at 
Killarney  House,  Hindlip  Hall,  Lipyatt  Park, 
Clumber,  Goldings  House,  and  other  place*',  and 
the  special  fire  service  arrangement  in  Worcester 
Cathedral. 


Professor  Kerr,  in  opening  the  discussion, 
considered  the  lecture  one  of  the  best  he  bad, 
ever  listened  (o,  and  as  a member  of  tbe  society 
upstairs,  he  envied  them  having  such  lectures.. 
They  heard  a great  deal  in  the  architectural 
world  of  the  variety  of  pipes  within  a house  for 
supplying  the  necessities  of  its  inmates,  and  be 
believed  they  had  a great  deal  too  many  pipes- 
What  with  the  gas,  and  heating  and  water 
supply,  the  houses  of  the  present  day  seemed, 
fuller  of  pipes  than  of  anything  else.  The 
result  too  often  was  that  this  multiplicity  of. 
pipes  kept  the  family  in  continual  hot  water. 
It  was  to  our  discredit  in  this  country  that  we 
did  not  value  a water  supply  sufficiently.  The 
condition  of  the  water  supply  of  London  was  a 
disgrace.  When  he  thought  of  the  supplies  of 
Glasgow  and  New  York,  and  compared  them, 
with  the  wretched  supply  of  the  metropolis,  it 
was  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  how  tho  public 
of  London  could  submit  to  be  so  ill-served  in 
this  respect.  Take  the  case  of  a small  house, 
and  see  how  simple  an  affair  a complete  snpply 
became.  The  first  requisite  was  to  provide  a 
reservoir,  either  outside  or  inside,  and  from 
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some  source  or  other  water  must  bo  brought 
to  it.  This  could  be  done  without  difficulty  if 
people  would  only  go  the  right  way  to  work,  not 
depending  upon  filtration  or  other  artificialities. 
It  should  be  brought  to  the  house  and  dis- 
tributed over  it  in  a simple  manner,  avoiding 
complications,  and  providing  merely  for  the 
necessities  of  the  inmates.  The  speaker  con* 
eluded  by  proposing  a cordial  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  lecturer. 

Mr.  Riddett  seconded  the  vote  of  thanks. 
He  was  interested  to  learn  that  the  smaller 
reservoirs  worked  out  at  something  like  2Jd.  a 
gallon.  In  comparing  the  different  tanks,  there 
was  a great  advantage  on  the  side  of  bricks  and 
mortar.  He  was  glad  to  notice  the  ample 
allowance  of  water  per  head,  vie.,  50  gallons. 
In  towns  30  gallons  per  head  was  what  the 
water  engineer  generally  allowed.  The  waste- 
preventers  now  in  nse  really  added  another  pang 
to  existence,  and,  in  his  opinion,  they  were  all 
bad. 

Mr.  Eastman  asked  if  the  spring  arrangement 
for  fire  extinction  in  Worcester  Cathedral  had 
ever  been  tested  F It  was  a very  old  idea,  and 
it  had  been  pressed  upon  him  in  connexion  with 
the  theatre  at  Eastbourne ; but  be  had  gone 
minutely  into  the  question,  and  found  there 
was  great  danger  of  flooding  the  place  when 
there  was  no  fire.  In  Drury  Lane  Theatre  they 
would  find  a large  sprinkler  arrangement  over 
the  stage,  but  the  great  drawback  was  in  test- 
ing it.  He  believed  that  in  course  of  time  the 
arrangement  would  become  clogged.  In  America 
the  automatic  sprinkler  had  often  been  a failure. 

The  vote  of  thanks  was  then  put  and  carried 
by  acclamation. 

Mr.  Eich,  in  replying,  said  that  cast-iron 
tanks  should  not  be  very  deep.  A cast-iron 
surface  would  last  longer  than  a wrought-iron 
one;  but  it  was  a treacbeous  material,  and  all 
flat  surfaces  bad  to  depend  on  wrought-iron 
stays,  which  were  liable  to  corrosion,  especially 
in  soft  water.  Those  considerations  led  him  to 
prefer  circular  wrought-iron  riveted  tanks  of  a 
good  thickness,  which  required  no  stays,  when 
large  capacities  were  required.  Tanks  were  some- 
times exposed  on  the  tops  of  buildings,  which 
was  a very  proper  place  for  largo  ones,  if  they 
were  covered  over,  but  it  was  necessary  then  to 
guard  against  the  action  of  the  wind  affecting 
them.  He  had  used  concrete  reservoirs  on 
several  occasions.  In  putting  pipes  in  houses 
it  was  his  custom  to  nse  cast-iron  or  wrought- 
iron  steam  piping.  He  agreed  that  waste-pre- 
venters were  an  annoyance,  and  were  only 
necessary  when  defective  or  inferior  water- 
fittings  were  used.  Simplicity  was  the  first 
principle,  and  the  fewer  pipes,  tanks,  and 
fittings  there  were  in  a house  to  fulfil  a given 
duty  the  better.  The  introduction  of  the 
arrangement  ho  bad  referred  to  in  Worcester 
Cathedral  was  due,  he  believed,  to  Canon 
Barry,  who  felt  tho  great  risk  the  old  struc- 
ture ran  in  having  so  much  woodwork  without 
protection.  The  sprays  alone  wore  not  relied 
upon,  but  they  were  something,  and  there  were 
also  fire-cocks  all  tho  way  downstairs,  which 
could  concentrate  a strong  jet  on  any  point. 
The  sprays  had  been  tested,  in  the  first  place, 
over  the  woodwork  in  the  tower,  and  they  could 
be  tested  at  any  moment  by  reversing  the  jets, 
when  a shower  of  water  came  threngh  the 
louvres,  and  ran  down  outside  the  tower.  The 
interna!  area  of  the  tower  was  vastly  smaller 
than  that  of  a theatre,  so  that  the  apparatus 
in  question  was  more  applicable  in  this  case. 


Large  Sales  of  Building  Estates. — There 
were  several  sales  of  valuable  suburban  building 
estates  at  the  Auction  Mart  last  week.  Messrs. 
Debenham,  Tewson,  & Co.  submitted  to  com- 
petition the  Norbiton  Hall  Estate,  near  King- 
ston. The  estate,  which  is  freehold,  contains 
14  acres.  There  were  several  competitors  for 
the  property,  which  was  sold  for  10,820L 
Messrs.  Baker  & Sons  offered  for  sale  the  Dun- 
donald  Estate,  situated  at  Wimbledon,  close  to 
the  railway  station,  and  contaising  38  acres  of 
freehold  building  land.  The  auctioneer  described 
the  estate  as  forming  one  of  the  choicest  build- 
ing sites  iu  the  locality.  He  observed  that  it 
was  connected  with  the  main  drainage  system. 
The  estate,  which  was  offered  in  one  lot,  and 
included  several  old-fashioned  residences  now 
on  the  land,  was  sold  for  28,000?.,  being  at  the 
rate  of  about  750Z.  per  acre.  Mr.  Eeid  also 
offered  the  West  Grove  Estate,  at  Walton-on* 
Thames,  containing  eight  acres  of  freehold  laud 
which  was  sold  for  4,000?. 


ADMIKALTY  AND  WAR-OFFICE 
COMPETITION. 

In  view  of  the  rather  nnexpectod  result  of 
the  first  competition  for  this  important  building, 
wo  beg  to  say  that  if  any  of  the  leading  archi- 
tects of  the  day  who  may  have  competed  are 
desirous  of  appealing  to  public  criticism,  we 
shall  be  happy  to  give  them  the  opportunity  of 
doing  so  by  publishing  their  designs  at  an  early 
date. 


THE  EXAMINATION  IN  ARCHITECTURE. 

At  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects 
the  following  gentlemen,  who  have  passed  the 
recent  examinations  in  architecture,  held 
respectively  in  London  and  Glasgow,  are  quali- 
fied to  become  candidates  for  Aaaociateship, 
namely : — 

Alexander  McGibbon,  Glasgow  ; James  Anderson 
Williamson,  Edinburgh  ; Alexander  B.  Wilson, 
Brisbane,  Australia  ; James  Ledingham,  Bradford  ; 
Charles  Mason,  Nottingham  ; Th'imas  Frederick 
Pennington,  London ; William  Henry  Radford, 
Nottingham  ; Joseph  Addenbrooke  Saunders, 
Folkestone;  Charles  Harvey  Heinrich  Cazalet, 
London  ; Arthur  Crow,  London  ; Richard  Malone 
Hamilton,  London  ; Lionel  Thomas  Waller,  High 
Wycombe,  Bucks  ; Harry  Anderson  Paley,  Lan- 
caster ; Samuel  Hurst  Seager,  Christchurch,  New 
Zealand ; Andrew  Whitford  Anderson,  London ; 
Robert  John  Beale,  London  ; Frederick  J.  Banister, 
London;  John  Bevan  Phillips,  Epsom,  Surrey; 
John  Moir  Kennard,  London  ; Walter  John  Nash 
Millard,  London  ; Hedley  John  Price,  Nottingham. 

Of  the  above,  the  four  who  head  the  list  were 
examined  in  Glasgow,  and  the  remaining  seven- 
teen in  London. 


DETAILS  OF  AMERICAN  CONSTRUCTION. 

The  details  of  iron  construction,  which  we 
give  this  week,  are  from  what  is  called  the 
“ Barge  Office  ” at  New  York,  a structure 
intended  for  landing  passengers  and  examining 
luggage  from  ocean  steamers,  and  to  which 
special  reference  is  made  in  Mr.  Gale’s  paper, 
reported  on  page  421,  ante.  The  first  sheet 
shows  the  details  of  the  staircase  construction, 
and  the  second  one  shows  the  iron  standards 
and  window  fittings  in  plain  and  vertical  section. 
On  the  plan,  tho  use  of  the  corrugated  iron  as 
a facing  or  skin  will  be  observed.  It  is  a curious 
kind  of  building  to  English  architects,  with  iron 
skins  twisted  and  bent  into  the  sections  usual 
with  stone  mouldings.  The  stair  details 
exhibit  very  careful  working  out  of  detail 
drawings. 


WIRRAL  CHILDREN’S  HOSPITAL. 

This  building  is  situate  in  Woodehurch-road, 
Birkenhead,  and  is  intended  to  serve  the  whole 
district  of  Wirral,  which  embraces  the  peninsula 
lying  between  the  rivers  Mersey  and  Dee.  The 
site  contains  about  one  acre. 

The  exterior  is  of  Ruabon  red  bricks,  with 
Runcorn  red  stone  dressings  and  terra-cotta 
enrichments,  with  traceried  work  in  vestibules 
by  Messrs.  J.  C.  Edwards  & Co.,  Ruabon.  The 
roof  is  covered  with  red  tiles. 

Accommodation  is  provided  for  about  forty 
in-patients  in  four  wards,  two  large  fourteen- 
bed,  one  eight-bed,  and  one  fonr-bed,  the  latter 
to  act  as  a separation  for  infectious  or  con- 
tagious cases.  The  wards  are  lined  to  about 
5 ft.  high  with  glazed  bricks,  and  above  this 
with  selenitic  cement.  The  ceilings  are  also 
of  cement ; the  floors  are  of  narrow  pitch-pine 
battens,  secret-nailed  and  wax-polisbed.  The 
sashes  are  wrought  iron.  The  corridors  are  all 
fireproof.  A large  out-patient  department  is 
provided,  and  an  8.clmini8trativ6  department 
sufficient  for  double  the  present  requirements. 
The  nurses  being  ladies,  each  has  a separate 
bedroom. 

The  baths,  sinks,  &c.,  are  all  of  glazed  fire- 
clay. The  drains  are  thoroughly  ventilated,  and 
have  been  laid  under  the  advice  of  Sir  Robert 
Rawlinson,  C.E.,  C.B.,  who  very  kindly  gave 
the  architect  his  assistance. 

One  of  the  large  wards  has  all  the  lights 
above  the  transomes,  twenty-two  in  number, 
filled  in  with  stained-glass  illustrations  of 
popular  nursery  rhymes,  by  Ballantines,  of 
Edinburgh,  and  Holloway,  Liverpool. 

The  beating,  ventilating,  grates,  ranges, 
mantelpieces,  and  ironwork  generally,  were 
executed  by  Messrs.  Bennett  Bros.,  of  Liver- 
pool, who  also  supplied  the  wrought-iron  and 


bronze  vestibule  gates.  Messrs.  A.  Bleakley 
& Son,  of  Birkenhead,  were  the  builders,  and 
Mr.  John  Clarke,  19,  Castle-street,  Liverpool, 
was  the  architect ; Mr.  A.  Clarke  having  the 
charge  of  the  building. 

This  building  was  opened  by  the  Duke  of 
Westminster,  K.G.,  in  June  last,  when  the 
patients  were  removed  from  the  old  hospital  in 
Oxton-road,  and  is  the  third  one  since  the 
foundation  of  the  charity.  As  soon  as  funds 
wi'l!  permit  it  is  intended  to  add  the  other  wing, 
which  will  double  tho  accommodation  for  in- 
patients. 

The  frontage  faces  west,  the  three  main 
wards  face  north  and  south,  and  all  get  a south 
view.  Many  of  the  special  features,  such  as 
stained  glass,  gates,  wrought-iron  lamps,  &o., 
have  been  gifts;  tbe  total  cost,  exclusive  of 
these  and  of  land,  has  been  about  9,000?. 


ROWALLAN  CASTLE,  AYRSHIRE. 

This  castle  is  beautifully  situated  about  four 
miles  from  Kilmarnock,  and  is  partly  ruined, 
one  or  two  rooms  only  being  occupied.  It 
bears  tbe  date  1643  ;*  but  parts  of  it  must  be 
mudb  earlier,  as  it  was  tbe  birthplace  of  the 
Queen  of  King  Robert  II.  of  Scotland.  It  is 
built  on  tbe  sleping  side  of  a high  mound,  and 
has,  therefore,  a basement-story  on  one  side 
only.  The  courtyard  is,  we  may  say,  on  the 
first-floor  level,  and  is  reached  by  a long  flight 
of  stops  which  ascends  from  the  ground  level 
outside  upwards  between  two  circular  flanking- 
towers,  pierced  by  loop-boles  and  windows.  At 
tho  top  of  this  stair  is  the  main  entrance, — a 
low-arched  opening  or  doorway  from  which  an 
arched  passage  runs  right  through  the  front 
buildings  to  the  courtyard  at  the  back. 
Rowallan  is  a well-known  and  interesting  old 
place,  and  contains  many  things  which  deserve 
attention.  There  are  a number  of  fireplaces,  a 
quantity  of  wood  wall-panelling,  some  good 
carved  oak  work,  such  as  wall-cupboards, 
screens,  wardrobes,  table  and  chair,  stair 
balusters,  and  a notable  carved  oak  door.  Ex- 
ternally there  are  some  good  Scottish  masonry 
details,  chimney-stacks,  doorways,  water-spouts, 
corbel-steps,  &c.,  and  an  excellent  ruined  gate- 
way in  the  outer  wall.  The  castle  is  built  of 
reddish  stone,  which  imparts  to  the  building  a 
rich,  warm  colour,  making  it  a favourite  subject 
for  landscape-painters.  The  date,  initials,  and 
crest  are  similar  to  those  on  the  neighbouring 
old  parish  church  at  Fenwick,  and  show  it  to 
have  been  at  one  time  the  property  of  the 
family  of  Muir.  John  C.  T.  Murray. 


UPTON  CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCH 
AND  SCHOOLS. 

The  plan  of  this  church,  of  which  we  give 
an  illustration  this  week,  is  baaed  on  a Latin 
cross.  There  are, no  seats  in  the  side  aisles,  so 
that  all  seats  being  within  the  nave  and  tran- 
septs there  is  an  uninterrupted  view  of  the 
preacher.  There  are  sittings  for  672  persons  on  , 
the  ground-floor,  and  for  328  in  the  west  and  two 
transept  galleries,  making  1,000  in  all.  The  ' 
walls  are  built  of  brick  and  concrete,  and  faced  I 
with  split  flints.  All  the  dressings  and  internal  I 
stonework  are  ®f  artificial  stone,  manufactured  I 
by  tbe  Eureka  Patent  Stone  Company.  It  is  i 
coloured  to  imitate  St.  Bees  red  sandstone.  . 
The  church  will  be  warmed  by  hot  air  and  I 
lighted  by  pendent  coronae. 

The  block  of  buildings  comprises  church,  , 
lecture-hall,  and  other  rooms  attached,  and  I 
Sunday-schools,  young  men's  and  young  i 
women’s  clubs,  and  caretakers’  residence.  The  i 
schools  are  novel  in  design.  They  are  hexagonal  i 
in  plan,  with  class-rooms  on  three  sides  on  the  i 
ground-floor,  and  on  five  sides  on  the  first  floor.  , 
These  all  open  into  the  body  of  tbe  school.  . 
The  roof  and  clearstory  of  this  school  is  sup-  • 
ported  on  iron  columns. 

The  infants’  sehool  is  of  similar  shape,  sepa-  • 
rated  from  the  main  school,  so  that  their  more  ! 
noisy  exercises  may  not  disturb  the  other  t 
scholars. 

The  lecture-hall  and  vestries  have  cost  2,300?.  . 
The  contract  for  the  church  amounts  to  5,000?.  . 
The  schools  are  not  yet  contracted  for.  The  ) 
architect  is  Mr.  T.  Lewis  Banks  (now  T.  L. 
Banks  & Townsend),  of  23,  Finsbury-circus,  and  1 
the  contractor  Mr.  Charles  Sharpe. 


* 8o  in  Mr.  Murray’s  letter  ; thoneli  it  will  be  observed  i 
that  tho  elevation  of  the  gateway  in  the  drawing  bears  the  ; 
date  1661.— Eb. 
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THE  EEGULATION  OP  THEATEES 
AND  MUSIC  HALLS. 

A Bill  baa  been  introduced  into  the  House 
of  Commons,  by  Mr.  Dixon-Hartland,  to  provide 
for  the  better  regulation  of  theatres  and  mnsic- 
hallswitbinthemetropolitan  area.  Thepreamble 
recites  that  the  present  system  of  double  juris- 
diction under  which  certain  theatres  are  lic^'nsed 
by  the  Lord  Chamberlain  and  the  music-halls  by 
the  magistrates  is  inconvenient  and  unsatisfac- 
tory, and  that  it  is  desirable  to  place  the  entire 
control  of  such  places  in  the  hands  of  one  officer 
of  dignity  and  position.  It  is  proposed  to  abolish 
the  Acts  of  the  25th  of  Geo.  II.,  chap.  36- 
the  2nd  and  3rd  Viet.,  chap.  47,  sec.  4G ; and 
the  6th  and  7th  Viet.,  chap.  68,  sec.  2,  but  the 
existing  censorship  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain  is 
to  be  retained.  The  entire  control  of  all  theatres 
and  places  of  public  amusement  is  placed  under 
her  Majesty’s  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department,  who  is  to  be  empowered  to  frame 
such  regulations  as  he  may  think  fit  for  the 
establishment  of  decency  and  order,  and  to 
insure  the  safety  of  the  public.  The  Home 
Secretary  is  further  empowered  to  appoint  a 
sufficient  number  of  inspectors  to  survey  and 
continuously  inspect  all  places  of  amusement. 
Any  person  infringing  the  regulations  is  to  be 
liable  to  a fine  not  exceeding  201.,  and  a further 
penalty,  not  exceeding  51,  for  every  day  the 
offence  is  continued.  A power  of  appeal  is  pro- 
vided, but  the  tribunal  to  whom  it  is  to  be  made 
is  not  stated. 

The  Act  of  George  III.,  which  it  is  proposed 
to  repeal,  is  entitled,  "An  Act  for  the  better 
Prevention  of  Thefts  and  Bobberies,  and  for 
regulating  Places  of  public  Entertainment,  and 
punishing  Persons  keeping  disorderly  Houses,” 
and  was  passed  in  the  year  1747.  The  second 
Baection  recites  that  “the  multitude  of  places  of 
entertainment  for  the  lower  sort  of  the  people 
is  a great  cause  of  thefts  and  robberies,  as  they 
[meaning  the  lower  sort  of  people]  are  thereby 
tempted  to  spend  their  small  substance  in 
riotous  pleasures,  and  in  consequence  are  put  on 
nnlawful  methods  of  supplying  their  wants  and 
renewing  their  pleasures.”  In  order  to  prevent 
these  mischiefs,  it  is  enacted  that  from  and 
after  the  1st  day  of  December,  1752,  any  bouse, 
room,  garden,  or  other  place  kept  for  public 
dancing,  music,  or  other  public  entertainment 
w a like  kind,  in  the  cities  of  London  and 
[Westminster,  or  within  twenty  miles  thereof 
jwithout  a licence,  shall  be  deemed  a disorderly 
house  or  place.  It  is  further  enacted  that  every 
licensed  house  shall  have  an  inscription  in  largo 
(capital  letters  that  it  is  licensed  pursuant  to 
an  Act  of  Parliament  of  the  twenty-fifth  of 
jKmg  George  II.,  placed  over  the  door  or 
entrance.  The  two  patent  theatres  and  the 
Itheatrc  commonly  called  the  King’s  Theatre  ii 
the  Haymarket  are  excepted  out  of  the  Act ; 
Itheae  theatres  were  the  only  theatres,  properly 
^30  called,  existing  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of 
tie  Act.  ® 

The  46th  section  of  the  2nd  and  3rd  Viet., 
cap.  47,  which  is  proposed  to  be  repealed' 
[gives  the  Commissioners  of  Police  power  to 
*.3uter  any  unlicensed  theatres  and  to  take  into 

rjustody  all  persons  found  on  the  premises. 

The  Act  of  the  6th  and  7th  Viet.,  chap.  68, 
hilso  to  be  repealed,  repeals  the  Act  of  the  3rd 
^ James  I.,  chap.  21,  entitled  “An  Act  to 
srestrain  the  Abuses  of  Players  ” ; part  of  an 
rict  of  the  10th  of  George  II.,  chap.  19,  “ for 
k)reventing  the  unlawful  playing  of  interludes 
Within  the  precincts  of  the  two  universities”  • 
md  another  Act  of  the  10th  of  George  II.’ 
qjhap.  28,  entitled  “An  Act  to  Explain  and 
Jilmend  so  much  of  an  Act  made  in  the 
I'lwelfth  Tear  of  the  Eeign  of  Queen  Anne, 
^titled  ‘ An  Act  for  reducing  the  Laws 
P’elating  to  Eogues,  Vagabonds,  Sturdy  Beggars, 
md  Vagrants,  into  one  Act  of  Parliament’ 

: -nd  for  the  more  effectual  punishing  such 
inwgues,  Ac.,  and  sending  them  whither  they 
f ught  to  be  sent,’  as  relates  to  common  Players 
of  Interludes;  and  another  Act  of  the  28th 
[ leo.  in.,  chap.  30,  entitled  ‘An  Act  to  enable 
Diustices  of  the  Peace  to  license  theatrical 
e'»epresentationB  occasionally  under  the  Eestric- 
1 ions  therein  contained.’  ” This  Act  transfers 
[ !ie  control  of  the  theatres  not  being  patent 
1 leatres  within  the  Parliamentary  boundaries 
f t the  City  of  London  and  Westminster  and  of 
( le  borongbs  of  Finsbury  and  Marylebone,  the 
' ower  Hamlets,  Lambeth  and  Southwark,  and 
7 Iso  within  those  places  where  the  sovereign 
iciall  occasionally  reside,  to  the  Lord  Chamber- 
1 in,  and,  gives  him  extensive  powers  for  pre- 


serving order  upon  the  stage  and  among  the 
audience.  The  12th  section  provides  that  no 
new  plays  or  additions  to  old  ones  shall  be  pro- 
duced or  acted  for  hire  in  any  theatre  in  Great 
Britain  without  the  approval  of  the  Lord 
Chamberlain;  and  by  the  14th  section  the  Lord 
Chamberlain  is  empowered,  whenever  he  shall 
be  of  opinion  that  it  is  fitting  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  good  manners,  decorum,  or  of  the  public 
peace,  to  forbid  the  acting  of  any  stage-play  or 
part  of  a stage-play  anywhere  in  Great  Britain 
either  absolutely  or  for  any  such  time  as  he 
shall  think  fit. 

It  does  not  appear  to  be  the  intention  of 
Mr.  Dixon-Hartland  to  seek  to  repeal  the  11th, 
12th,  and  13th  sections  of  the  Metropolis 
Management  and  Building  (Amendment)  Act, 
1878,  41  & 42  Viet.,  chap.  32,  which  give  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  power  in  certain 
cases  to  require  the  proprietors  of  theatres  and 
certain  music-halls  to  remedy  structural  de- 
fects, and  to  make  regulations  with  respect  to 
new  theatres  and  music-halls ; nor  the  45th 
section  of  the  MetropoliLin  Board  of  Works 
(Various  Powers)  Act,  1882,  which  empowers 
the  Board  to  require  the  means  of  exit  from 
theatres,  &c.,  to  be  kept  open,  and  to  regulate 
the  conditions  under  which  the  doors  may  be 
closed,  and  the  persons  to  bo  charged  with  the 
duty  of  closing  and  opening  the  same. 

The  second  reading  of  Mr.  Dixon-Hartland’s 
Bill  is  fixed  for  the  29r.h  of  April  next ; the  Bill 
has  been  blocked,  and  the  second  reading  will 
be  opposed  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works. 


THE  NEW  WAE  OFFICES 
COMPETITION. 

TnE  following  is  the  official  announcement 
of  the  First  Commissioner  of  Works  as  to  the 
result  of  the  first  competition  ; — 

“The  judges  appointed  to  adjudge  in  the 
competition  of  designs  for  the  new  Admiralty 
and  War  Offices  have  selected  nine  designs  from 
those  sent  in  for  the  preliminary  competition, 
the  authors  of  which  will  be  invited  to  com' 
pete  in  the  second  and  final  competition.  The 
names  and  addresses  of  the  authors  of  the 
selected  designs  are  as  follow : — 

Messrs.  Glover  & Salter,  Queen  Anne-chambers, 
Poultry,  E.C. 

Messrs.  Henry  Hall  & W.  H.  Powell,  19, 
Doughty-street,  Mecklenhurgh-square,  W.C. 

Messrs.  Leemiug  k Leeming,  Nortbgate-eham- 
hers,  Halifax. 

Messrs.  Maxwell  k Tuke,  29,  Princess-street, 
Manchester. 

Mr.  Thomas  Porter,  Dulwich  Wood  Park,  Nor- 
wood, S.E. 

Messrs.  Spalding  k Auld,  91,  Queen  Victoria- 
street,  E.C. 

Messrs.  Malcolm  Stark,  jun.,  k James  Lindsay, 
No.  248,  West  George-street,  Glasgow. 

Messrs.  Verit)'  k Hunt,  27,  Kegent-street,  S.W. 

Messrs.  Aston  Webb  k E.  Ingress  Bell,  19,  Queen 
Anne’s-gate,  Westminster,  S.W. 


CEEMATION. 


At  a meeting  of  “ The  Balloon  Society  of 
Great  Britain ” (a  society  the  “platform”  of 
which  certainly  seems  to  be  of  a strangely 
varied  character),  on  the  28th  of  March, — Dr. 
Cameron,  M.P.,  in  the  chair, — Dr.  Comyns 
Leach  read  a paper  on  the  subject  of  cremation, 
partly  argumentative,  partly  practical  and 
descriptive.  Like  others  who  came  forward  as 
pioneers  in  connexion  with  this  method  of  dis- 
posing of  our  mortal  remains,  Dr.  Leach  seems 
a little  tSte  mont^e  on  the  subject ; and  we  should 
have  thought  his  paper  more  sensible  and  more 
to  the  point,  as  a whole,  if  there  had  been  less 
of  the  rather  sensational  recounting  of  dangers 
actual  or  possible,  but  some  of  them  certainly 
very  little  probable,  from  existing  methods  of 
burial.  The  danger  of  being  buried  prematurely, 
when  life  is  not  reallyextinct,  we  should  imagine 
most  medical  men  would  agree  in  regarding  as 
an  imaginary  one,  except  when  gross  careless- 
ness may  in  a few  instances  (some  of  them, 
perhaps,  of  doubtful  authenticity)  have  ren- 
dered that  possible  which  should  be  impossible. 
Passing  over,  then,  this  destructive  criticism  in 
regard  to  existing  methods,  to  which  a dispro- 
portionate extent  of  the  paper  was  devoted,  we 
give  the  main  substance  of  Dr.  Leach’s  remarks 
on  the  proposed  process  and  materiel  of  crema- 
tion 


“ Various  furnaces  have  been  proposed  for  the 
reduction  of  the  body  by  fire.  The  furnace  of  from  end  to  end,  and  the  fire-grateis  of  ordinary 


Professor  Gorini,  of  Lodi,  is  one  that  requires 
wood  or  coal  only  for  its  fuel,  and  therefore  is 
well  adapted  for  country  places.  The  crema- 
tory furnace  erected  for  the  Cremation  Society 
at  Woking  is  on  this  model,  and  consists  of  a 
receiver,  a furnace,  and  a high  chimney.  The 
furnace  is  placed  in  front  of,  and  at  a slightly 
lower  level  than,  the  receiver  or  crematory 
chamber,  into  the  end  of  which  it  discharges  its 
heat,  the  other  end  communicating  with  the 
chimney  by  which  all  the  products  of  com- 
bustion, from  the  receiver  as  well  as  from  the 
funiace,  are  removed.  These  highly-heated 
gaseous  products  have,  in  addition,  to  pass 
through  a mass  of  burning  coke  at  the  bottom 
of  the  chimney,  and  any  organic  matter  which 
may  have  resisted  or  escaped  the  first  com- 
bustion are  destroyed  by  the  second,  and  mix 
harmlessly  with  the  atmosphere.  A second 
kind  of  furnace  is  the  Siemens  apparatus,  used 
in  Germany,  and  consists  of  an  arrangement  for 
the  manufacture  of  gas,  either  from  coal,  peat, 
or  wood,  for  the  purposes  of  beating  the  fur- 
nace, a regulator,  the  furnace  itself,  and  a 
chimney.  The  cremation  is  effected  by  heated 
air,  in  this  way  : — The  gas,  mixed  with  air  in 
proper  proportions,  being  lighted,  passes  through 
the  piled-up  firebricks  of  the  regulator,  and  heat- 
ing these  toa  white  heat,  it  passes  into  the  furnace 
or  cremating  chamber,  whence,  after  raising  it 
to  a red  beat,  the  flame  escapes  through  the 
chimney.  The  body  being  then  placed  in  the 
furnace,  the  gas  supply  is  continued,  according 
to  circumstances,  for  a longer  or  shorter  time, 
and  then  air  alone  is  admitted  into  the  regulator, 
whence,  heated  to  red  heat,  it'passes  on  to  the 
receiver,  and  continues  and  completes  the  pro- 
cess. Dr.  Wm.  Siemens’s  regenerative  furnace, 
as  recommended  by  Sir  Henry  Thompson, 
affords  a more  rapid  and  complete  combustion, 
and  is  thus  described  by  him  in  connexion  with 
the  cremation  of  a body  which  weighed  no  less 
than  227  lb.  Sir  Henry  says  ; — “ The  body 
was  placed  in  a cylindrical  vessel  about  7 ft. 
long  by  5 ft.  or  6 ft.  in  diameter,  the  interior  of 
which  was  already  heated " (in  the  manner 
before  described)  “ to  about  2,000’ Fahr.  The 
inner  surface  of  the  cylinder  is  smooth,  almost 
polished,  and  no  solid  matter  but  that  of  the 
body  is  introduced  into  it.  The  product,  there- 
fore, can  be  nothing  more  than  the  ashes  of 
the  body.  No  foreign  dust  can  be  introduced, 
no  coal  or  other  solid  combustible  being 
near  it ; nothing  but  heated  hydrocarbons  in 
a gaseous  form  and  heated  air.  Nothing  is 
visible  in  the  cylinder  before  using  it, — a pure, 
almost  white,  interior,  — the  lining  having 
acquired  a temperature  of  white  heat.  In  this 
case  the  gases,  given  off  from  the  body  so 
abundantly  at  tot,  passed  through  a highly- 
heated  chamber,  among  thousands  of  interstices 
made  by  intersecting  fire-bricks,  laid  through- 
out the  entire  chamber,  lattice  fashion,  in  order 
to  minutely  divide  and  delay  the  current,  and 
expose  it  to  an  immense  area  of  heated  surface. 
By  this  means  they  were  rapidly  oxidised,  and 
not  a particle  of  smoke  issued  by  the  chimney. 
The  process  was  completed  in  fifty-five  minutes ; 
and  the  ashes,  which  weighed  about  5 lb.,  were 
removed  with  ease.”  Other  furnaces  on  this 
regenerative  principle  have  been  invented  and 
described,  but  I think  the  above  illustrations 
will  be  sufficient  for  my  purpose.  The  one  at 
Eome,  already  mentioned,  I imagine  to  be  some- 
what after  the  plan  of  the  model  of  the  Mansion 
Crematorium.  Sir  Spencer  Wells  describes  it 
as  follows ; — “ The  building  resembles  a small 
cottage.  There  is  no  high  chimney,  and  the 
furnace  is  a very  simple  oven  of  firebrick.  The 
fuel  used  is  wood  only,  and,  at  the  cost  of 
6 francs,  an  adult  body  is  burned  in  about  two 
hours.  No  visible  smoke,  and  nothing  offensive, 
escapes  from  the  chimney,  as  it  is  all  consumed 
in  a small  coke  fire  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
chimney,  just  as  in  the  more  perfect  apparatus 
built  for  the  Cremation  Society  of  England.” 

The  furnace  in  which  the  body  of  Captain 
Hanham,  E.N., — the  first  of  English  modern 
cremationists, — was  resolved  into  thin  air  and 
harmless  dust,  was  illustrated  by  a model  exhi- 
bited to  the  meeting.  It  was  projected  and 
built  by  Mr.  Thomas  Eichards,  of  the  Win- 
canton  Iron  Works,  a gentleman  who,  for  many 
years,  had  devoted  himself  to  improvements 
in  the  construction  of  kitchen  ranges  and 
other  grates.  The  walls  of  the  Crematorium 
are  solidly  constructed  of  brickwork,  and  the 
whole  of  the  interior,  which  is  subjected  to  the 
intense  heat,  consists  of  firebricks  and  lumps  set 
in  fireclay.  The  fireplace  and  the  ashpit  run 
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engine-bars.  The  doors  of  both  fireplace  and 
ashpit  are  so  constructed  that  there  is  a space 
between  the  outside  iron  and  the  lining  of  fire- 
brick, and  they  are  hung  to  outside  iron 
frames. 

The  foldhig-doors  to  the  cremating-chamber 
are  of  firebrick  panels,  framed  in  iron  and 
strongly  hung  to  two  massive  angle  iron  bands, 
which  go  entirely  round  the  building  j over 
these  doors,  and  bolted  to  the  top  band,  is  a 
strong  iron  lintel,  for  the  support  of  the  superin- 
cumbent structure. 

The  roof  over  the  fireplace,  and  the  bearers 
for  the  coffin,  are  so  arranged  that  the  flames 
can  come  freely  up  from  the  fire  without  any 
risk  of  the  ashes  of  the  subject  cremated  falling 
through.  Inlets  are  provided  for  the  admissiou 
of  thin  streams  of  air,  in  order  to  perfect  the 
combustion  of  the  gases  evolved,  and  to 
genei'ate  intense  heat. 

The  roof  of  the  cremating-chamber  is  arched 
from  front  to  back,  and  is  provided  with  throe 
dampers,  of  fire-brick,  to  regulate  the  heat,  and 
over  the  arch  is  turned  a second,  from  end  to 
end,  to  support  the  chimney.  The  chamber 
between  these  arches  is  provided  with  a door 
for  cleaning,  and  a ventilator  for  the  admission 
of  more  air,  if  needed,  for  the  more  complete 
oxidation  of  any  gases  that  may  hitherto  have 
escaped  combustion.  At  the  back  of  the  ere- 
mating-ebamber  are  constructed  other  flues, 
which,  when  opened  by  means  of  dampers  pro- 
vided for  the  purpose,  allow  the  flames  from  the 
fire  to  pass  directly  to  the  upper  chamber  ; so 
that,  by  closing  the  flues  into  the  cremating- 
chamber  and  opening  these,  the  subject  for 
cremation  can  be  introduced  after  the  apparatus 
has  been  heated.  The  chimney,  although  low, 
is  of  largo  size,  with  an  exceedingly  good 
draught,  and  was  so  constructed,  because  a tall 
chimney  would  have  been  unsightly  in  the 
grounds  where  the  building  is  erected. 

The  building  is  plain  in  character,  but  might 
easily  be  made  ornamental  by  the  use  of  tiles, 
&c.,  if  desired.  If  wished,  a grating  for  burning 
coke  at  the  time  of  the  cremation  could  easily 
be  constructed  at  the  bottom  of  the  chimney,  as 
is  the  case  at  the  crematoria  at  Woking  and 
Rome.  The  cremation  of  the  bodies  of  the  two 
ladies  took  place  on  successive  evenings  in 
October  in  1882,  and,  notwithstanding  a few 
slight  imperfections  in  the  furnace  as  then 
constructed,  and  which  have  been  remedied  in 
the  model  exhibited,  the  process  was  most  suc- 
cessful, it  being  carried  out  without  the  slightest 
nuisance  to  the  neighbourhood  ; for  during  the 
whole  time  of  the  cremations,  although  the 
nights  were  damp  and  oppressive,  with  scarcely 
a breath  of  air,  there  was  not  the  faintest  trace 
of  odour  perceptible. 

That  the  original  object  of  cremation  was 
sanitary,  and  not  religious,  is  undoubted  ; that 
it  became  identified  with  heathen  worship 
because,  at  the  time  of  its  adoption,  everything 
was  heathen,  is  surely  no  argument  against  it ; 
if  it  is,  the  same  might  have  been  urged  at  oue 
time  against  the  burial  of  the  body  in  the 
earth  ; and  if  we  are  to  reject  every  practice 
that  commends  itself  to  onr  judgment,  on  the 
score  of  its  being  heathen,  we  should,  to  be 
logical,  discard  onr  classics  from  o\ir  schools, 
our  Greek  models  from  our  studios,  much  of  our 
jurisprudence  from  our  law,  and  more  of  our 
philosophy  from  our  literature.  That  cremation 
is  too  costly  a process,  especially  for  the  poor, 
is  a more  real  objection ; but  I hope  to  show 
that  even  this  is  easily  refuted.  That  the  first 
erection  of  the  necessary  apparatus  and  build- 
ings would  be  expensive  is  true  j but  do  we  not, 
even  in  our  villages,  when  the  overcrowded 
churchyard  necessitates  the  supplementary 
cemetery,  with  its  chapel,  its  lodge,  and  its 
ornamental  enclosures, — to  say  nothing  of  the 
waste  of  land, — incur  a still  greater  expendi- 
ture? And,  in  any  case,  there  would  be  the 
same  cost  of  transit,  and  the  expense  of  the 
niche  for  the  nrn  would  but  little  exceed  tho 
coat  of  a grave,  and  be  far  less  than  that  of  a 
vault,  or  even  that  horror  of  horrors,  a 
“ bricked-up  ” grave.  There  would  be  a still 
smaller  necessity  for  an  expensively-snbstantial 
coffin,  and  the  leaden  one  would  be  for  ever 
abolished.  The  actual  cost  of  the  fuel  would 
vary  with  the  neighbourhood ; but,  judging 
from  the  quantity  used  at  Manston,  it  should 
not,  in  any  case,  exceed  seven  or  eight 
shiUings.” 


In  tho  course  of  the  discussion  which  followed, 
the  Chairman  said  they  roust  all  feel  much 
obliged  to  Dr.  Comyns  Leach  for  the  very  in- 


teresting and  able  paper  which  he  had  read  to 
them.  He  was  convinced  that  any  one  who 
thought  seriously  for  himself  must  feel  that  the 
pain  of  parting  with  some  dear  friend  was 
aggravated  by  the  present  mode  of  disposing 
of  the  dead.  Those  who  objected  to  crema- 
tion should  read  the  Blue  Books  issued  on 
the  subject  of  burials,  which  he  was  sure 
must  create  feelings  of  horror  in  their 
minds.  Hr.  Justice  Stephen  had  just  delivered 
an  elaborate  decision  to  the  effect  that  crema- 
tion was  not  illegal.  Sir  William  Harcourt, 
when  questioned  as  to  the  course  he  would 
pursue  in  regard  to  cremation,  did  not  attempt 
to  explain  the  law  on  the  subject,  but  said  that 
it  was  repugnant  to  public  opinion,  and  that  he 
would  interfere  to  prevent  it  if  he  had  the 
power.  As  a matter  of  fact,  however,  he  did 
not  interfere  when  Capt.  Hanham  was  cremated, 
neither  did  he  in  a recent  case  in  Wales.  Tho 
question  of  cremation  had  been  very  much 
before  the  public  lately,  and  newspaper  articles 
in  the  leading  daily  papers  bad  spoken  favour- 
ably of  it,  which  was  the  true  indication  of  the 
state  of  public  opiuion.  The  question  w-as  also 
to  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  liberty,  and  it 
appeared  to  him  that  any  attempt  on  the  part 
of  any  of  onr  executive  departments  to  inter- 
fere with  a practice  which  commended  itself 
to  many  people  in  this  country,  and  was  not 
illegal,  and  which  it  was  proved  by  experience 
in  other  countries  was  in  no  degree  dangerous 
to  public  health,  was  not  to  be  tolerated. 

Sir  T.  Spencer  Wells  moved  the  following 
resolution; — “That  in  the  interests  of  public 
health  and  national  economy  prudent  states- 
manship sbo\ild  endeavour  to  encourage  the 
substitution  of  cremation  for  burial  as  the  mode 
of  disposing  of  our  dead.”  He  said  that  the 
profession  to  which  he  and  Dr.  Comyns  Leach 
belonged  were  familiar  with  tho  great  evils 
which  attended  the  present  system  of  burials 
in  tliis  country.  They  were  constantly  hearing 
of  cases  of  disease  whicli  were  to  be  attri- 
buted to  impure  air  and  impure  water  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  burial-places  in  our  Large 
towns.  The  air  became  polluted  and  the  water 
poisonous,  and  contained  the  germs  of  con- 
tagious disease.  There  was  no  doubt  that  the 
public  health  was  endangered  by  the  system  of 
burials,  which  had  become  intolerable,  and  he 
felt  certain  that,  unless  there  was  some  altera- 
tion or  cremation  substituted,  there  would  be, 
sooner  or  later,  such  an  outbreak  of  infectious 
disease  as  would  far  exceed  the  plagues  which 
had  been  hitherto  experienced. 

Mrs.  Hoggan,  H.D.,  seconded  the  resolution, 
and  after  some  observations  in  support  of  it 
from  two  or  three  other  speakers, 

A gentleman  io  the  body  of  the  hall  proposed 
as  an  amendment,  “ That  this  meeting,  in  the 
interests  of  public  health,  will  endeavour  to 
promote  the  practice  of  cremation  for  the  dis- 
posal of  the  dead.” 

The  amendment  was  accepted  by  Sir  Spencer 
Wells  and  Mrs.  Hoggan,  and  carritd  unani- 
mously. 


BUCKPAST  ABBEY. 

As  short  awhile  ago  as  December  la.st  all  the 
building  that  remained  visible  of  this  once-im- 
portant  Cistercian  monastery  consisted  of  what 
is  locally  known  as  the  “Abbot’s  Tower,”  a 
four-storied  building  of  Perpendicular  character, 
erected,  as  it  appears,  at  the  south  end  of  tlie 
“ Domus  Coiiversorum.” 

In  the  year  1800,  before  which  time  the 
abbey  ruins  were  extensive,  a modern  dwelling- 
house  was  constructed  upon  part  of  the  site 
from  tho  building  materials  obtained  by  the 
destruction  of  the  older  work.  At  the  same 
time  the  remaining  parts  were  carefully  levelled 
and  covered  over,  so  that  all  record  of  their 
existence  appears  to  have  been  lost  in  the 
locality.  One  clue,  however,  was  available,  and 
this  was  a description  of  the  ruins  in  the  Gentle- 
man’s Magazine  of  1796,  written  by  Mr.  Laskey, 
and  quoted  by  Hr.  Brooking  Rowe,  F.S.A.,  in  a 
work  on  the  “Cistercian  Houses  of  Devon- 
shire.” The  work  of  the  uncovering  was  in  the 
main  guided  by  this  description,  and  the  foun- 
dations of  the  church  were  partially  discovered 
from  December  13  to  22  of  last  year,  when, 
owing  to  the  want  of  funds  for  prosecuting  the 
work,  further  progress  was  for  the  time  aban- 
doned. In  January,  with  a little  more  means  at 
disposal,  excavation  was  again  carried  on  for  a 
week,  and  this  resulted  in  tho  finding  of  the 
greater  portion  of  the  church  foundations,  and 
part  of  the  north  cloister.  In  February,  w’ith 


the  opportune  and  judicious  aid  of  a grant  t 
20i.,  made  by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  cor 
siderable  progress  was  made,  and  the  greate 
part  of  the  foundations  of  the  abbey  building 
have  been  found,  and  more  or  less  uncovered 
These  remains  include  the  church.— a cruciforr 
building,  217  ft.  long  by  63  ft.  wide,  measurin] 
04  ft.  across  the  transepts  ; the  sacristy,  chapter 
house,  slype,  fratry,  refectory,  • kitchen,  am 
other  offices,  as  well  as  the  “domus  con 
versorum,”  all  of  which  surround  the  cloiste 
after  the  usual  Cistercian  plan,,  so,  well  know,] 
to  ecclesiologista  from  the  writings  of  the  lat 
Rev.  Prebendary  Mackenzie  E..  C.  'Walcdtf 
Mr.  Edmund  Sharpe,  and  others.  The  cloist^ 
garth  measures  6G  ft.  in  the  clear,  and  i 
square. 

This  useful  and  interesting  work  is  how  agah 
discontinued  until  further  funds  are  available 
these  being  much  needed,  jn  order  that  the  Inrgi 
accumulation  of  earth  arising  from  the  excava 
tions  may  be  taken  off  the  site,  so  as  to  enabli 
the  walls  already  found  to  be  completely  uh 
covered,  and  those  of  buildings  conjectured  t( 
have  been  the  abbot’s  house  and  the  infirmary 
to  be  opened  out.  The  desirability  of  removinj 
the  superincumbent  Soil  from  the  area  of  th« 
buildings  is  unquestionable,  and  a little  hel^ 
from  arcba'ologists  and  others  interested  in  thii 
good  work  of  rescuing  the  remains  of  a uoblt 
and  historic  institution  from,  complete  disap 
pearance  would  enable  the  digging  to  be  com 
pleted  during  the  present  favourable  time  ol 
tho  year. 

Among  other  objects  of  antiquity  whicl 
have  turned  up  from  time  to  time  as  the  wori 
progressed,  are  many  highly  ornamental  em 
bossed  and  glazed  tiles,  of  very  early  cbaracteF 
and  measuring  about  9 in.  square.  Possibly  il 
tho  church  floor  is  cleared,  others  may  be  founc 
in  their  original  position.  , k 

.J 


SAVOYARD  AND  GRECIAN  u 
ARCHAEOLOGICAL  REMAINS. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Historical  and  Arebseo: 
logical  Society  of  Geneva  recently,  Dr.  Goss* 
read  a long  memoir  on  excavations  made  during 
the  past  year  in  the  Eagle  and  Fairy  caverns  ii 
Savoy,  near  La  Muraz.  Although  tho  result, 
did  not  equal  his  expectations,  he  was  able  t 
state  that  the  vestiges  of  roan  in  these  cavemi 
went  as  far  back  as  the  bronze  age.  Near  thesi 
caverns  are  places  tho  names  of  which  iiidicaij 
a Roman  origin, — Jovi,  Jovonday,  and  Joux,- 
and  not  long  ago  they  possessed  Romai 
remains,  unhappily  destroyed  by  the  peasantry 
who  have  even  lost  interesting  objects  afte 
obtaining  them,  and  more  particularly  tb< 
fragments  of  a stone  statue.  Dr.  Gosse  wai 
able  to  determine  the  site  of  what  be  believes  fa 
have  been  a primitive  Christian  church  near  thi 
village  of  Naz,  remains  of  which  were  in  sitt 
but  thirty  years  ago.  The  altar  of  this  churci 
was  broken  up,  and  the  fragments  distributel 
in  the  houses  of  those  who  accomplished  th< 
destruction.  One  of  the  relics  has  been  nse? 
for  along  time  as  the  table  in  front  of  the  higS 
altar  of  the  church  at  La  Muraz.  It  consist*  a 
a tomb  of  the  eighth  or  ninth  century,  judginji 
by  its  ornamentation,  and  it  shows  certaiv 
relations  curiously  between  Arlesian  civiiisatio; 
and  that  of  Switzerland.  Several  plans  ann 
drawings  accompanied  the  memoir.  Dr.  Gob9 
also  exhibited  some  remains  collected  in  \alaiii 
including  bronze  fibulae  and  amber  necklacec 
from  which  be  argued  the  presence  of  Etrnsoa( 
influence  iu  the  earlier  part  of  the  iron  age.  H 
then  dealt  with  the  iron  age  in  Thne,  iu  tbi 
Canton  of  Neuchatel,  and  exhibited  a number  ci 
Gallic  relics,  among  others  several  sword 
remarkably  preserved  in  their  metal  scabbardi 
as  well  as  other  instruments  illustrating  th 
civilisation  of  the  period.  ^ i 

Monsieur  Charles  Morel  presented  the  Societi 
with  a number  of  wood  carvings,  specimens  c- 
Grecian  art;  also  with  some  sculptured  decorc 
tions  of  tombs.  These  bad  formed  part  of  tb 
collection  of  M.  de  Sabonroff,  formei-ly  Russia? 
ambassador  at  Berlin,  who,  during  a long  reff 
dence  in  Greece,  made  a large  accumulatict 
of  antiquities,  including  statuettes,  statue; 
relievos,  bronzes,  and  painted  vases.  A d( 
scription  of  the  collection  is  in  course  of  pubb 
cation  by  Asher,  of  Berlin,  in  two  editions,  oi 
in  German  the  other  in  French,  illustrated  b 
150  magnificent  engravings,  accompanied  11 
the  text,  and  by  criticisms  from  the  pen  of  D 
Furtwiingler.  Six  volumes  of  the  fifteen  to  I 
published  have  already  been  issued.  M.  Mot! 
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spoke  upon  the  esterior  form  of  Greek  funeral 
ornaments,  the  nature  of  their  decorations,  and 
their  state  of  artistic  development. 


THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE  ELECTRIC  AND 
GAS  EXHIBITION. 

AW.4ED8  OF  THE  JUEY  OF  THE  GAS  SECTION. 

We  Lave  been  asked  to  publish  the  following 
official  accoiliit  of  the  awards  of  the  Tory  in  the 
Gas  Section  of  this  Exhibition.  We  take  the 
opportunity  of  mentioning  what  we  have  once 
or  twice  intimated  in  our  “Correspondence” 
column  to  individual  writers,  that  we  are  obliged 
to  decline  publishing  announcements  of  awards 
of  this  kind  except  when  thus  communicated 
officially. 

GiS  Bubitsbs. — Hectiperalive.—Gold  Medal  for  the 
Orunston  Regenerative  Gas  Burner.  (Exhibited  by  G. 
Bower.)  Gold  Medal  for  E.  W.  Clark’s  Regenerative 
Gas  Burner.  (Exhibited  lyr  the  Portable  Gas  Appiratua 
Co.)  [Bracketed  aa  equal.] 

Multiple  Arffa>‘d.~8\lveT  Medal  for  Sir  Janies  N- 
Douglass’s  Burner.  (Exhibited  by  the  Improved  Gas  and 
Oil  Burners  Co.,  Limited.)  Silver  Medal,  William  Sugg 
& Co.,  Limited.  [Bracketed  as  equal,] 

Flat.Jlame  vUh  Governort. — Silver  Medal,  William  Sugg 
& Co.,  Limited. 

Flat-dame  in  Lanteriu. — Silver  Medal,  William  Sugg 
& Co.,  Limited. 

I>ica7ide»renf  2?«rner«. —Silver  Medal  for  the  Clamond 
Burner.  (Exhibited  by  E.  Servier.)  Silver  Medal  for  the 
Lewis  Berner.  (Exhibited  by  O.  Bower.)  [Awaided  to 
these  two  in  recognition  of  novelty  of  principle.]  Silver 
Medal  to  Albo-Carbon  Light  Co.,  Limited,  for  their  method 
of  increasing  the  illuminating  power  of  gas. 

CooKiNG_  Stoves.— Silver  Medals  to  H.  & C.  Davis  & 
Co.,  J.  Wright  & Co.,  General  Gas  Heating  and  Lighting 
Co.,  Limited,  aod  Messrs.  "Waddell  & Main,  who  are 
mentioned  in  order  of  merit.  Also  a Silver  Medal  to 
Slroda  & Co.  for  iheir  summer  and  winter  stove.  This 
Btove  is  also  applicable  for  heating  purposes  as  a reflector 
*tove. 

Close  Heating  Stoves,— Silver  Medals  awarded  to 
Messrs.  John  Wright  &,  Co.,  the  General  Gas  Heating  and 
Lighting  Co.,  Limited,  and  William  Sugg  & Co.,  Limited, 
named  in  order  of  merit. 

Open  Heating  Stoves.— Ajirs/oi  Fuel  Stovei.-SiWer 
Uedal  to  West  Brnthers. 

Tile  Slovet. — Silver  Medal  to  General  Gas  Heating  and 
Lighting  Co,,  Limited. 

Sejlector  Slove». — Silver  Medal  to  Strode  & Co.  (soo 
above),  for  summer  and  winter  stovo. 

Instanianeocb  Water  llEAiRns.— Silver  Medals  to 
William  Sugg  & Co.,  Limited,  for  Therma  Heater,  and 
:Btrodo  &,  Co.,  named  in  order  of  merit. 

' Gab  Govbbnobs.— Silver  Medal  to  James  Stott  & Co. 

Gbnbbal  Awards. — Diploma  of  Honour  to  George 
Glover  & Co.  for  the  general  excellence  of  Iheir  Exhibits. 
^ploma  of  Honour  to  W.  Parkinson  & Co.  for  the  general 
picellenee  of  their  exhibits.  Silver  Medal  to  Piutsch’s 
•Patent  Lighting  Co.,  Limited,  for  their  gas  apparatus. 
Silver  Medal  to  Tbompaon's  Smokeless  Kiln  and  Oven  Co., 
Limited,  for  their  kiln.  Silver  Medal  to  the  Portable  G»8 
Apparatus  Co.  (F.  W.  Clark)  for  their  apparatus  for  the 
joitnufacture  of  gae.  Silver  Medal  for  Fletcher’s  appa- 
iiatus  for  the  application  of  gas  to  heating  purposes. 
lEihibited  by  Deane  & Co.) 

The  jurors  were  Captain  Douglas  Galton; 
Mr.  Robert  Harris,  Mem.  Inst.  C.E.,  Engineer 
to  Gas  Light  and  Coke  Company  ; aud  Dr.  W. 

I.  Russell,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  St. 
Bartholomew’s  Hospital. 


PICTURE  EXHIBITIONS. 

I We  have  only  space  to  note  briefly  the  con* 
ients  of  Mr.  Wallis’s  gallery,  which  opened  this 
veek  for  the  annual  spring  exhibition,  and  in 
vhich  the  very  best  painting  is  a cattle  picture 
ij  Van  Marcke  (17),  which  is  exceedingly  fine 
n its  way.  But  we  look  for  something  of  higher 
nterest  as  the  chief  picture  in  this  gallery; 
.ndEchtler’s  “La  Ruine  d’nne  Famille”  (102)’ 
:^ugh  a pathetic  work  in  feeling,  is  not  of  the 
■kighest  order  of  execution.  Heffner’s  land- 
capes  seem  to  show  that  a certain  degree  of 
aannerism,  which  his  finest  works  have  not 
•een  without,  is  increasing  upon  him  ; witness 
ho  artificially-contrived  parallel  lines  in  the 
oreground  of  No.  25  (no  title).  Meissonnier  is 
^presented  (10),  not  quite  at  his  best.  The 
est  of  the  other  works  are  by  Fromentin, 
.oiler,  .Toanowitz,  Spring,  and  others.  A life- 
“portrait,”  by  F.  U.  Kaulbach  (136),  has 
no  qualities,  not  carried  out  altogether  in  the 
ther  examples  of  his  work  in  the  upstairs 
Join. 

The  Society  of  British  Artists  contains  one 
jmarkable  painting,  the  nude  study,  by  Mr. 
ill,  under  the  title,  “The  Shell”  (491),  a 
picture  of  a girl  lying  on  the  sea-shore 
Jldmg  a shell  to  her  ear.  A more  living  and 
■eatbing  figure  of  the  kind  one  does  not  often 
e-  The  exhibition,  as  a whole,  is  about  up  to 
.0  usual  mark.  Among  things  above  the 
.-erage  are  Mr.  E.  Ellis’s  “In  Fold”  (120),  a 
•werful  landscape;  Mr.  Cauty’s  “Coming 


Events  ” (153)  ; Mr.  Henley’s  “Albert  Diirer’s 
Commission”  (292).  The  catalogue  is  embel- 
lished with  very  nice  illustrations,  in  some  of 
which  (No.  24G,  for  instance)  the  design  pro- 
duces a much  more  favourable  effect  when 
shown  in  black  and  white  only. 


INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITIONS. 

In  the  course  of  a lecture  on  this  subject  by 
Mr.  Forbes  Robertson,  delivered  last  week  at 
a meeting  of  the  “ Society  for  the  Encourage- 
ment of  the  Fine  Arts,”  the  lecturer  remarked 
tliat  they  are  no  new  things,  and  affirmed  that 
their  prototype  is  still  to  be  found  in  the  great 
fairs  of  the  East,  which  are  wonderfully  all- 
embracing,  aud  quite  international  in  their 
character. 

In  referring  to  the  Fine  Art  Exhibition  of 
Munich,  he  praised  with  considerable  emphasis 
the  figure-work  of  Piloty  and  the  landscapes  of 
Heffner.  In  the  International  Exhibition  of 
Black  and  White  at  Vienna,  he  found,  on  the 
whole,  that  the  Americans  were  the  most  pic- 
turesque wood-engravers  in  the  world,  the 
French /aciic  princeps  in  etching,  and  not  to  be 
excelled  in  engraving.  At  the  same  time  he 
regarded  the  Madonna  Sistina  of  Professor 
Mandel,  and  the  School  of  Athens,  by  Professor 
Jacoby,  as  two  of  the  greatest  masterpieces  in 
pure  line  which  modern  times  have  produced. 

Among  the  gentlemen  who  took  part  in  the 
discussion  were  Messrs.  Cave  Thomas;  Edmes- 
ton,  president  of  the  society;  Collins  Levey, 
C.M.G. ; and  the  chairman,  Mr.  Storey.  The 
lecture-room  was  decorated  with  a dozen  en- 
gravings of  the  highest  art  quality  from  the 
Fine  Art  Society  of  Vienna,  which  is  devoted 
entirely  to  the  reproduction  of  famous  works  of 
art.  A beautiful  proof  of  Mandel’s  Madonna 
hung  on  the  walls. 


LIVERPOOL  ENGINEERING  SOCIETY. 

The  sixth  meeting  of  the  session  was  held  on 
Wednesday  evening,  March  26tb,  at  the  Royal 
Institution,  Colquitt-street,  the  President,  Mr. 
R.  R.  Bevis,  junr.,  in  the  chair,  when  a paper 
was  read  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Carver,  entitled 
“ Estuaries.”  The  author,  in  opening  his  paper, 
dealt  with  the  importance  of  the  estuary  in 
maintaining  a channel  of  sufficient  depth  for 
ships  j the  rise  and  fall  of  tide,  with  its  velocities 
at  the  surface  and  at  the  bottom,  giving  various 
data  as  to  the  Mersey.  He  then  alluded  to  the 
depth  of  the  bar  at  Liverpool,  showing  how  the 
variations  were  due  to  special  causes  in  the 
Estuary,  giving  the  quantity  of  solid  matter 
held  in  suspension.  He  also  described  various 
alterations  in  the  Dee,  Tees,  and  Ribble. 


BRISTOL  JUNIOR  ARCHITECTS’ 
SOCIETY. 

The  opening  meeting  for  the  season  of  this  Society 
was  held  on  tbe  29th  ult.,  the  building  chosen  for 
a visit  being  the  remains  of  the  BUhop’s  Palace 
Bristol  Cathedral.  lu  response  to  the  request  of  the 
Society,  Mr.  W.  E.  Hill  (late  hon.  sec.,  aud  the 
author  of  the  prize  essay  of  the  Society  upon  the 
Cathedral),  acted  as  guide  on  Saturday.  The  history 
of  the  ^monastery  and  bishopric,  so  far  as  it  con- 
cerned aud  affected  the  Palace,  was  very  ably  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Hill.  After  listening  to  a full 
description  of  the  beauties  of  tne  Abbot’s  Gateway, 
the  visitors  were  conducted  through  the  existing 
portions  of  the  old  passages  formerly  communicating 
with, the  Palace,  and  the  interesting  ruins  of  the 
palace  itself  were  the  subject  of  a very  lucid 
description  by  the  guide.  After  having  pointed  out 
tho  traces  of  the  Norman  building  and  the  succeed- 
ing Perpendicular  one,  Mr.  Hill  drew  the  attention 
of  the  Society  to  the  groined  chamber,  which  he 
considered  to  have  been  a dungeon  or  place  of  con- 
finement, his  opinion  being  based  upon  very  explicit 
foundations.  'Phis  apartment  was,  no  doubt,  one  of 
the  earliest  portions  of  the  monastic  buildings,  being 
Early  Norman  in  character,  similar  to  the  Abbot’s 
Gateway,  containing  two  columns  of  slight  dimen- 
sions, having  cushion  capitals,  the  base  of  the 
columns  being  hidden  by  the  ground  having  been 
made  up  for  .some  later  necessities.  Tho  windows 
opening  in  this  chamber  were  Perpendicular  in  cha- 
racter, and  very  probably  inserted  by  Abbot  New- 
land.  'I'he  remains  of  the  entrance  to  the  Palace 
and  also  to  the  chapel  were  described  in  detail.  In 
concluding  a very  able  and  interesting  paper,  Mr. 
Hill  hoped  that  tho  visit  of  their  Society  would  tend 
to  attract  more  attention  to  the  ruins  than  they  at 
present  enjoyed  ; very  few  of  the  public  were  aware 
of  the  very  interesting  remains  still  existing.  This 
was,  perhaps,  due  to  the  little  encouragement  given 
by  the  authorities  of  the  cathedral  to  visitors. 


RESTORATION  AND  ANTI-RESTORATION. 

We  have  been  asked  to  publish  the  following 
correspondence : — 

The  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Ancient  Buildings, 
No.  9,  Buckingham-street.  Adelphi,  W.C., 
February  12,  1884. 

To  Henry  Hucks  Gibbs,  esq.,  Aldeiiham  House, 
Watford. 

Sir, — The  Committee  of  the  Society  for  the 
Protection  of  Ancient  Buildings  having  seen  the 
announcement  of  your  munificent  proposal  to 
restore  or  complete  the  high  screen  at  the  back  of 
the  altar  in  St.  Alban’s  Cathedral,  beg  leave  to 
present  the  following  points  for  your  consideration. 

Though  the  screen  has  suffered,  like  all  such  parts 
of  our  ancient  churches,  chiefly  by  the  destruction 
of  the  images,  there  is  still  so  much  remaining  that 
it  is  strictly  a Mediajval  work. 

When  wo  think  of  so  many  chumhes  which  had 
only  a few  years  back  equally  good  remains  of 
Mediaeval  art,  whichhave  since  been,  for  all  artistic 
aud  amiquarian  uses,  utterly  lost,  in  the  mistaken 
attempt  to  recover  for  them  what  was,  in  fact, 
irrecoverable,  we  cannot  but  think  St.  Alban’s 
Church  is  highly  fortunate  in  possessing  this  beau- 
tiful original  screen,  and  we  cannot  let  the  announce- 
ment of  its  intended  restoration  go  by  without 
offering  you  our  experience  of  what  so-called  restora- 
tion is.  We  beg  you  will  credit  us  in  doing  this 
with  the  samo  motives  which  led  you  to  undertake 
the  work. 

Restoration  is  commonly  a two-fold  destruction. 
There  is,  first,  the  positive  material  alteration  of 
ancient  surface  which  is  caused  by  cleaning, 
retooling,  and  the  general  smartening  up  is  always 
one  of  the  objects  of  restorers ; and  there  is  the  not 
less  effectual  destruction  of  Medimvai  aspect  which 
is  caused  by  tho  substitution  for  lost  features  modem 
productions,  supposed  to  be  Medieval. 

That  “restoration”  does,  in  fact,  destroy,  and 
not  restore,  is  now  well  understood ; but,  unfortu- 
nately, the  truth  is  only  admitted  with  regard  to 
works  that  are  done,  and  is  seldom  allowed  to  pre- 
vent the  beginning  of  new  works  of  the  same  kind. 

Wo  suppose  that  the  contemplated  restoration  of 
the  screen  will  bo  partly  a cutting-out  of  broken 
members,  and  the  substitution  of  new  worked  stone 
to  make  the  design  continuous,  and  partly,  but 
mainly,  the  filling  of  the  vacant  niches  with  new 
sculpture  in  the  style  of  the  fifteenth  century.  As 
this  last  is  by  far  the  most  important  part  of  such  a 
scheme,  we  will  address  ourselves  chiefly  to  it,  in 
the  hope  that  yon  may  bo  induced  to  reconsider 
your  offer  from  this  point  of  view, — that  tho  hopeless- 
ness of  any  restoration  worthy  of  the  name  may  be 
for  the  whole  established. 

The  imitation  of  lost  styles  of  art  is  practised  in 
tho  belief  that  art  is  a mechanical  trade,  having 
certain  rules  and  fashions  which,  once  learned,  will 
enable  the  practitioner  to  turn  out  works  in  this 
style  or  that  according  to  order. 

’There  is  another  theory  of  art  that  makes  it  an 
unrestrainable  expression  of  tho  active  imagination 
aud  of  the  sympathy  with  natural  beauty  which  are 
developed  more  or  less,  at  various  times,  by  the 
social  condition  of  a people.  If  this  last  view  has 
any  truth, — and  we  do  not  see  bow  ancient  art  can 
bo  accounted  for  by  any  theory  very  different  to 
that, — tho  art  of  one  time  cannot  bo  simulated  by 
that  of  another.  If  art  be  not  genuine,  no  attempt 
to  replace  it  by  scientific  cunning  will  produce  any- 
thing but  a sham  ; and  nobody  can  suppose  that  the 
tribe  of  modern  Mediieval  carvers  is  animated  by 
the  feelings,  the  social  influence,  and  the  unbroken 
tradition  which  surrounded  and  impelled  the  carvers 
of  the  fifteenth  century. 

Mediajval  carvers,  moreover,  were  by  all  consent 
very  skilful,  and  we  know  that  their  best  men  were 
occupied  on  church  work,  and  on  details  now  thought 
beneath  the  dignity  of  a sculptor.  We  do  not  think 
any  one  believes  that  naodem  sculpture  is  a flourish- 
ingart.  Noons  takes  any  real  interest  in  ,it,  and 
it  quite  deserves  the  neglect  it  receives.  Still,  such 
as  it  is,  its  best  paid  professors  do  not  condescend 
to  carve  images  for  a screen,  and  only  those  who 
cannot  obtain  recognition  as  sculptors  apply  them- 
selves to  the  trade  of  “ Mediaeval  carving.”  It  is, 
thdn,  to  the  skill  of  the  lower  members  of  a group 
of  unimaginative  and  mechanical  artists  that  you 
will  have  to  look  for  the  reproduction  of  a series  of 
figures  which  no  longer  exist,  but  which,  when  per- 
fect, must  have  represented  the  best  work  of  a still 
great  and  original  school  of  architectural  sculpture, 

— a school  capable  by  its  meanest  members  of  doing 
infinitely  better  than  any  work  it  has  been  our  lot 
to  see  of  modern  times.  It  would  be  a great  mis- 
fortune, always  to  be  regretted,  if  another  fine  work 
of  the  Middle  Ages  were  marred  by  the  introduction 
of  modern  additions  quite  out  of  harmony  with  it 
in  all  essentials  of  good  sculpture. 

'That  it  will  be  so  marred  if  the  process  called 
“restoration”  bo  practised  upon  it  is  made  sure  bj' 
all  the  experience  we  have  had  of  similar  restora- 
tions elsewhere. 

We  beg  most  earnestly  you  will  give  full  weight 
to  every  consideration  which  leads  you  to  hesitate 
before  finally  resolving  on  a work  whicli,  when  done, 
cannot  be  recalled. 

Wo  would  not,  however,  wish  to  deprive  St. 
Alban’s  Church  of  the  goodwill  you  have  so  largely 
shown  by  your  oiler,  aud  we  will  ask  leave  to  point 
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out  th:tt  a church  so  largo  as  that  stands  in  need  of 
constant  supervision  and  repair.  Money  will  always 
be  needed,  and  it  is  possible,  when  the  present 
enthusiasm  for  restoration  is  passed,  it  may  be 
difficult  to  provide  the  funds  for  those  necessary 
attentions  which  a building  cannot,  in  fact,  do  with- 
out. A fund  large  enough  to  provide  for  the  regular 
payment  of  one  or  two  masons  and  a plumber  ought 
to  be  attached  to  the  building,  to  ensure  the  imme- 
diate repair  of  any  defect,  and  to  keep  the  building 
always  sound  and  weathertight. 

I remain,  sir,  yours  faithfully, 

Thackeray  Turner,  Secretary. 


Aldeuham  House,  near  Elstree,  Herts. 

March  5th,  18S4. 

Sip, — I have  received  your  letter  of  the  12th  ult., 
aud  find  much  iu  it  with  which  I can  agree,  but 
much  also  which  appears  to  mo  to  bo  written  with- 
out a perfect  knowledge  of  the  case  in  question. 

'‘Restoration,’’  so  called,  has  no  doubt  been 
frequently  synonymous,  or  nearly  synonymous, 
with  “Destruction.”  Tho  “smartening  up”  of 
which  you  speak  is  detestable  ; and  all  alteration  of 
ancient  surface  is  greatly  to  be  deprecated.  So  far 
I agree  with  you. 

But  I think  your  Society  should  take  into  account 
that  it  is  quito  possible  for  others  to  feel  quite  as 
strongly  on  these  points  as  its  members  do,  and  to 
have  at  least  as  great  a reverence  for  antiquity  and 
true  art  as  they  have,  and  yet  to  desire  to  repair 
the  ravages  of  ignorance  and  superstitious  folly,  aud 
to  replace  what  mischievous  bauds  have  destroyed. 

You  suggest  the  provision  of  a fund  for  the 
repair  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Alban.  I am  glad  to  say 
that  such  a fund  is  already  (prospectively)  provided. 
But  what  is  repair  ? I fail  to  see  where  the  line  is  to 
be  drawn. 

If  a wall  may  be  repaired,  why  may  not  the 
windows  that  are  in  it?  If  the  windows,  why  not 
their  mouldings?  If  tho  mouldings,  why  not  the 
enrichments  of  the  mouldings,  such  as  those  in  our 
Lady-chapel  ? And  if  these,  why  notalso  a pinnacle 
or  a canopy  which  may  have  been  ruthlessly  sawn  or 
broken  off,  and  for  which  we  have  the  exact  models 
before  us  ? 

That  is  what  I am  doing  at  St.  Alban’s.  Nothing 
that  is  old  will  be  made  to  look  new  ; nothing  that 
is  new  will  be  “supposed  to  be  Mediaeval.”  The  old 
portion  of  iho  screen  will  show  its  age,  and  the  new 
will  show  its  newness  ; and  though  I have  no  fear 
but  that  it  will  be  as  good  as  that  which  it  replaces, 

I do  not  e.xpect  that  any  but  the  ignorant  or  heed- 
less will  imagine  that  both  portions  aro  of  the  same 
age. 

The  remainder  of  your  letter  is  directed  to  dissuade 
mo  from  filling  the  niches  with  “ new  sculpture  in 
the  style  of  the  fifteenth  contur^’.  ...  in  imitation 
of  lost  styles  of  art.” 

Your  Society  seems  to  me  to  be  in  error,  first  in 
assuming  that  in  such  works  there  is  uuiversally  an 
intention  of  imitating  or  copying  something  ; and, 
secondly,  in  assuming  that  this  present  ago  neither 
has  produced  nor  can  produce  any  one  who  possesses 
those  qualities  which,  as  you  rightly  imply,  are 
necessary  to  the  conception  ami  execution  of  such 
Bculpture,  viz.,  “active  imagination  and  sympathy 
with  natural  beauty,”  and  (you  might  have  added) 
with  tho  religious  aspect  of  the  work. 

The  screen  I do  propose  to  restore,  for  my  intention 
is  that  the  existing  models  should  be  precisely 
followed  by  carvers  as  able  as  those  who  carved 
those  still-existing  parts  which  .servo  as  models  ; but 
I have  no  thought  of  “ restoring”  tho  statues.  It  is 
impossible  to  do  so,  for  I do  not  know  what  they 
were.  Those  I shall  place  there  must  not,  indeed, 
be  incongruous  with  the  fifteenth-century  work  in 
which  they  will  stand  ; but  I see  no  reason  to 
apprehend  that  they  will  be  copied  or  imitated  from 
any  other  work,  still  less  that  they  will  bo  as  you 
without  any  warrant  assume,  “out  of  harmony 
with  the  screen  in  all  the  essentials  of  good 
sculpture.” 

I have  appointed  a man  to  tho  work  who,  as  I 
believe,  is  iLformedhy  the  same  spirit  as  that  which 
actuated  his  predecessors  in  the  art.  He,  to  use 
your  own  words,  “occupies  himself  in  details 
thought  by  many  sculptors  to  be  below  their 
dignity,”  and  in  no  way  deserves  to  be  ranked  as 
you,  no  doubt  in  ignorance,  rank  him,  with  “the 
unimaginative  mechanical  artists”  to  whom  you 
refer. 

Tho  figures  which  he  will  placo  in  tho  niches  may 
be  better, — or  worse, — than  those  which  formerly 
occupied  them, — we  have  no  means  of  comparison  ; 
but  they  will  be  certainly  original,  and,  I have  no 
doubt,  worthy  of  their  place.  They  will  serve  to 
correct  the  “experience”  of  which  you  apeak,  and 
which,  however  justly  it  may  have  judged  as  to 
some  of  the  works  which  have  come  under  yonr 
observation,  would  have  been,  so  I venture  to  think, 
corrected  already  if  your  Society  had  brought  loss 
prejudice  and  more  accuracy  of  observation  to  its 
aid. 

^ I take  for  granted  that  you  wish  the  views  of  your 
Society  to  be  publicly  known,  and,  as  I havo  no 
objection  to  allowing  a like  publicity  to  mine,  I 
propose  to  send  this  correspondence  to  the  papers. 

I am,  yours  faithfully, 

Henry  H.  Gibbs. 

To  the  Secretary  of  the  Society  for  the 
Protection  of  Ancient  Buildings. 
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Tho  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Ancient  Buildings, 
No.  9,  Buckingham-stroec,  Adelphi,  W.C. 
jRe  the  High  Screen,  St.  Alban's  Abbey. 

To  Henry  II.  Gibbs,  esq. 

Sir, — The  restoration  of  tho  screen  at  St.  Alban’s 
is  of  so  much  public  interest  that  we  heartily  concur 
in  your  proposal  to  publish  what  we  have  written, 
but  as  your  reply  puts  to  us  several  questions  which 
ought  not  to  remain  unanswered,  we  will  beg  you  to 
print  this  letter  at  the  same  time. 

You  ask  what  is  the  repair  wo  sanction,  and 
where  the  line  [may  be  drawn  between  the  repair  of 
a cracked  wall  or  a weak  foundation,  and  the 
renewal  of  every  broken  crocket  or  displaced 
statue. 

Certainly,  in  the  way  you  put  the  question,  there 
is  nothing  to  stop  the  triumphal  march  of  the 
restorer,  ouce  admitted  to  a building  fur  the  repair 
of  a buttress  or  a roof,  until  he  has  scraped  the 
last  stone,  re-carved  the  last  inch  of  moulding,  and 
corrected  everything  that  to  his  mind  is  either 
inconsistent  or  imperfect. 

Tho  Society  for  Protecting  Ancient  Buildings  is 
not  so  foolish  as  to  admit  of  a principle  which  leads 
to  this.  The  repair  it  asks  for  is,  firstly,  of  the  pre- 
servative kind,  which  prolongs  the  life  of  a building 
by  stopping  the  inlets  of  decay  ; not  by  constantly 
renewing  this  part  and  that,  but  by  keeping  all  parts 
in  sound  and  healthy  condition.  When  serious 
defects  have  to  be  dealt  with,  then  it  considers  how 
they  may  be  remedied  with  least  loss  of  ancient 
work. 

It  has  no  pleasure  in  patching  and  renewing,  and 
when  such  severe  remedies  are  beyond  denial,  it 
wonld  always  do  the  least  possible,  and  that  in  the 
most  direct  and  unpretending  fashion,  even  if  in  so 
preserving  the  old  it  might  offend  modern  notions  of 
perfection  aud  beauty. 

Between  the  Society  andthe restorers  there  is,  then, 
this  wide  distinction, — that  we  would  never  subsli- 
tuto  a now  stone  for  an  old,  unless  the  safety  of  a 
building  required  it,  and  every  such  change  would 
be  made  with  tho  deepest  regret. 

This  difference  of  temper  between  us,  instead  of 
leading  to  all  that  you  think  is  implied  in  the  word 
“repair,”  would  be  a constant  check  to  the  rash  and 
ignorant  zeal  which  pulls  down  first,  and  then  con- 
siders what  is  to  bo  done.  Moreover,  it  allows  of 
no  repair  which  is  not  structural  and  essential  to  the 
preservation  of  the  building. 

The  replacing  of  ornaments  which  “ mischievous 
haudr.  have  destroyed”  cannot  bo  justified  by 
reasons  which  make  repair  of  the  fabric  a duty. 

Such  replacements  (if,  indeed,  it  wore  wise  or 
possible  to  make  them)  would  be  prompted  by 
reasons  winch,  without  any  offence,  we  should  call 
sentimental.  Ou  IhisVround  there  is  room  for  wide 
diversity,  and  on  one  side  wo  cannot  but  think  great 
weightis  due  to  the  feeling  that  the  history  of  a 
building  like  St.  Alban's  is  sacred,  even  though  in 
some  respects  it  may  be  painful. 

The  spectacle  of  what  “ignorance  and  super- 
stitious folly  ” have  done,  and  may  do,  is  not  without 
significance  even  iu  a church,  and  the  lesson  it 
teaches  has  always  to  be  learned.  This,  however, 
we  must  not  do  more  than  hint  at ; we  may  say  more 
boldly  of  the  restoration  of  the  defaced  tabernacle 
work,  that  our  previous  remark  is  not  touched  by 
your  reply.  The  restoration  of  that  must  be  the 
destruction  of  the  remains  that  now  exist,  and  when 
they  are  gone  there  will  be  no  evidence  to  tho  next 
generation  that  your  “restoration  ” is  really  a copy 
of  the  ancient  design,  and  is  not, — like  that  of  All 
Souls’  College,  Oxford,  for  instance, — a modern  re- 
arrangement. 

Of  your  ability  to  restore  either  the  tabernacle 
work  or  the  statues,  we  have  still  the  opinion 
which  has  been  formed  by  many  years’  intimate 
acquaintance  of  tho  best  that  has  been  done  in  both 
kinds.  You  may,  perhaps,  have  found  an  unknown 
carver  “informed  with  tho  samo  spirit  as  bis  pre- 
decessors” of  the  fifteenth  century, — endowed,  that 
is,  with  the  fruitfulness  and  knowledge  a wise  asso- 
ciation formutualhelp  gave  them  in  the  application 
of  natural  principles  to  the  development  of  a con- 
sistent and  beautiful  architecture ; ha  may  be  heir 
to  this  spirit,  and  amidst  all  the  deadening  infiu- 
ences  of  an  unsympathetic  time  of  isolated  work 
and  competitive  prices,  may  have  cultivated  tho 
precious  seed  of  Slediajval  art,  to  burst  once  more 
into  bloom  over  this  ancient  screen ; but  we  think 
all  the  conditions  for  such  development  are  wanting 
in  tho  nineteenth  century.  We  do  not  see  it  in  the 
statues  which  disgrace  the  west  front  of  Salisbury, 
nor  in  the  sculpture  now  going  on  at  Westminster. 
We  deny  the  possibility  of  it  so  long  as  workmen  are 
not  artists,  aud  masters  little  better  than  trades- 
men. 

Permit  us  to  add  that  we  deeply  regret  the 
determination  your  letter  conveys. 

I remain,  sir,  yours  faithfully, 

Thackeray  Turner,  Secretary. 


St.  Duustan’sj  Regent’s  Park. 

March  13th,  1884. 

Sin, — I havo  received  your  letter,  without  date, 
but  which  I supjvDse  was  written  yesterday. 

I have  only  to  observe  that  my  plea  for  true 
restoration  does  not,  as  you  suppose,  justify 
“scraping  the  last  stone  or  recarving  the  last  inch 
of  moulding."  Recandog  and  scraping  are  not  only 
objectionable,  but  are  nowadays  justified  by  nobody ; 


but  when  new  stones  have  to  be  used,  it  is  surely 
permissible  to  carve  them. 

You  havo  misapprehended  one  part  of  ray  letter, 
probably  from  imperfect  acquaintance  with  the 
screen  itself.  The  restoration  of  the  tabernacle 
work  does  not  involve  “ the  destruction  of  the 
remains  that  now  exist.”  None  which  now  exist 
will  be  destroyed  or  removed,  but  they  will  serve  as 
working  models  for  the  corresponding  parts  which 
have  been  destroyed. 

One  word  on  behalf  of  the  workmen,  on  whom  you 
rashly  pronounce  so  universal  a condemnation.  I 
havo  known  working  carvers  who  are  true  artists, 
and  very  many  who  are  as  competent  as  those  ol 
their  class  in  any  other  age,  to  execute  such  woika 
as  those  under  discussion. 

Your  Society  believes  that  there  do  not  exist 
architects  capable  of  directing  or  workmen  capable 
of  executing  such  works.  I must  take  leave  to 
think  that  the  opinion  of  the  great  majority  of 
educated  men  is  against  you. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Henry  H.  Gebbs, 

To  the  Secretary  of  the  Society  for  the 
Protection  of  Ancient  Buildings. 


GIBBS  & FLEW  (LIMITED). 

The  profitable  character  of  building  opera- 
tions, when  conducted  on  sound  principles,  is 
illustrated  in  the  experience  of  this  company. 
Established  as  a private  business  in  the  year 
1S76,  it  was  converted  in  1882  into  a public 
company  with  a capital  of  100,000?.,  and  last 
year  tho  capital  was  increased  by  private  sub- 
scription to  250,000?.  The  report  and  accounts 
for  the  year  1883  were  submitted  and  adopted 
at  a meeting  held  on  the  27th  ultimo.  They 
showed  a net  profit  of  47,865?  7s.  6d.,  and  a 
dividend  was  declared  at  the  rate  of  12  per 
cent,  per  annum,  which,  with  the  interim  divi- 
dend at  the  same  rate  paid  in  July  last,  will 
absorb  a sum  of  18,176?.,  leaving  a balance  of 
29,189?.  A sum  of  25,000?.  has  been  placed  to 
the  reserve  fmid,  and  tho  remaining  4,189?. 
carried  forward. 

The  following  extract  from  the  report  may  be 
interesting  to  our  readers  as  showing  that  under 
proper  management  tho  realisation  of  pi'ofit 
from  building  speculation  is  compatible  with 
good  work,  even  in  the  smaller  class  of  tene- 
ments which  are  too  often  the  special  field  of 
operations  of  the  jerry-builder  : — 

“Shortly  after  the  constitution  of  the  present 
Board  there  seemed  indications  of  over-building  not 
only  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  company’s  e.states, 
but  throughout  the  metropolitan  area,  and  the 
directors  considered  it  prudent  to  curtail  then 
building  operations  ; but  as  tho  demaud  for  the 
company’s  houses  has  of  late  been  largely  in  excess 
of  tho  rate  of  production,  the  directors  have,  since 
the  beginning  of  the  present  year,  increased  then 
operations  to  meet  the  demand,  and  there  have  been 
indications  of  considerable  improvement  notonly  iu 
the  increased  rentals  of  the  company’s  bouses,  but 
also  in  sales. 

The  directors  have  felt  the  desirability  of  buLldine 
the  company’s  houses  in  the  most  approved  manner 
both  as  regards  solid  workmanship  and  high  finish) 
a policy  which,  thoughnotgiving  so  large  an  amount 
of  immediate  profit,  must  obviously  result  in  ulti- 
mate advantage  to  the  shareholders. 

The  sales  of  houses,  ground-rents,  and  land  during 
the  year  amounted  to  69,477?.  ; 214  of  the  company’) 
houses  were  let  through  tueir  offices,  at  an  aggregate 
rental  of  10,741?.  18s.,  in  addition  to  which  then 
were  let,  also  through  the  company's  offices,  on  comi 
mission,  245  houses  upon  the  various  estates  belong! 
ing  to  tho  company. 

Notwithstanding  tho  general  complaints  of  th< 
difficulty  of  letting  houses,  the  demand  for  those  oi 
the  company’s  estates  is  steadily  increasing,  ano 
applications  aro  being  continually  received  from  i 
most  desirable  class  of  tenants.  During  the  yea 
1882  the  number  of  lettings  was  366,  and  in  1883  th 
number  was  459,  and  during  the  ten  weeks  from  th' 
1st  of  January  to  the  10th  of  March  of  the  preseni 
year,  there  have  been  let  131  houses,  a iiumbe 
which,  it  is  believed,  is  unprecedented  in  the  histor;. 
of  any' building  firm  in  England.  If  the  lettings  ar 
continued  at  this  rate  during  the  present  year,  c 
which  there  is  every  prospect,  the  rental  of  th 
company  will  be  increased  upwards  of  20,000?.”' 

The  explanation,  of  the  large  profits  realise! 
from  bnilding  operations  carried  on  in  the  spirt 
indicated  in  the  foregoing  extract  is  in  pat 
furnished  by  the  following  statement  taken  frot 
the  prospectus  circulated  with  the  last  issue  Ci 
shares : — 

“1st.  Messrs.  Gibbs  & Flew  have  purchased  the. 
own  freehold  estates,  and  possessing  all  the  app^ 
ancesand  organisation  for  developingthe  propertiei 
have  nob  only  made  the  builder’s  profits  upon  th 
bouses,  but  also  the  profits  on  the  land  and  grounn 
rents,  which  are  generally  the  great  source  ot  prof: 
and  usually  realised  by  the  Freeholder. 

2ad.  The  estates  have  been  judiciously  selectee 
all  being  in  the  Western  and  South-Western  Di 
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, riots,  which  arc  gradually  increasing  in  value,  by 
ho  natural  growth  of  London  in  that  direction. 

3rd.  The  whole  of  the  estates  are  on  gravel  soil, 
vnd  are  well  drained. 

4th.  The  houses  erected  have  been  of  moderate 
•entals  (ranging  from  SOL  to  100^.  per  annum), 
Tell  built,  and  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the 
leighbourhood,  in  consequence  of  which  there  has 
seen  a continuously-increasing  demand  for  them. 

5th.  Messrs.  Gibbs  & Flew  owned  their  own 
orickfields,  extensive  steam  saw-mills,  joinery, 
jtone,  and  marble  works.” 

It  is  by  such  concentration  of  work  and  of 
material  resources  that  it  is  possible  to  make 
profits  on  a system  which  shall  be  equally  just 
ind  satisfactory  to  the  shareholders  and  the 
public. 


ORIENTAL  SCULPTURE 

SiK, — May  I bo  permitted,  on  my  own  behalf 
ind  on  the  behalf,  I am  sure,  of  many  other 
readers  of  the  Builder,  to  thank  you  for  the 
full  and  excelleutreports  of  the  series  of  lectures 
it  the  Royal  Academy  on  the  above  subject  ? It 
is,  indeed,  a gi-eat  thing  to  at  last  find  the 
jubject, — so  lavishly  illustrated  by  our  national 
iollections,  but  hitherto  only  known  and  studied 
jhy  a small  body  of  specialists, — receiving  snch 
Ifull  and  able  treatment  at  the  bands  of  the 
jrecent  lecturers  before  the  Royal  Academy, 
jrhero  are  one  or  two  points  in  Mr.  Poynter’s 
[admirable  lecture  on  which  you  will,  perhaps, 
(kindly  allow  me  to  add  a few  words,  not  by  way 
iM  criticism,  but  in  order  to  elucidate  matters 
|ivhicb  only  a knowledge  of  the  cuneiform 

scriptions  make  clear. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I find  Mr. 
[Poynter  endorsing  the  ideas  which  have  been 
jalready  expressed  in  your  columns  as  to  the 
marked  difference  between  the  art  of  ancient 
jDhaldea  and  that  of  Assyria  in  the  treatment 
■af  the  human  form,  and  his  apt  simile  drawn 
(from  the  contrast  between  Nubians  and  Arabs 
is  one  which  will  be  of  great  value.  The  few 
btatues  which  we  have,  both  from  Assyria 
hud  Chaldea,  such  as  the  figures  of  Nebo 
ifrom  Nimroud,  the  statue  of  Assurnazirpal, 
(Dnly  but  one  degree  removed  from  a bas-relief, 
b figure  of  Istar  from  Nimroud  (unexbibited), 
land  the  early  examples  from  South  Chaldea, 
are  all  hideously  void  of  all  elements  of 
(beauty,  nobility  of  form,  or  anatomical  cor- 
Jrectnese.  The  reason  for  this,  or,  at  least, 
one  reason,  is  very  clearly  brought  out  by  the 
•study  of  certain  inscriptions  in  the  British 
Museum  relating  to  the  dedicatiou  of  statues 
tof  the  gods. 

. In  the  inscription  of  Kliiig  Agiikakrimi,  who 
jreigned  in  the  fourteenth  century  B.C.,  the  king 
btates  that  he  brought;  back  the  statues  of  Mero- 
'dach  and  Ziratpanit  which  had  been  carried 
lavray,  and  that  be  dedicated  to  them,  for  festal 
liattire,  “blue  robes,  striped  robes,  variegated 
iTobes,  and  horned  crowns  of  gold.”  So  also  in 
the  tablet  relating  to  the  dedicatiou  of  a statue 
:of  the  Sun-god  in  the  temple  at  Sippara  by 
1 Nabuabaliddina,  about  B,C.  1000,  do  we  find 
[mention  of  a complete  set  of  festal  robes  for 
the  statues  of  the  Sun-god  and  his  consort. 
. That  it  was  the  custom  to  olotho  the  statues  of 
the  gods  and  goddesses  at  a very  remote  period 
is  proved  by  the  rubric  attached  to  the  cele- 
brated tablet  describing  the  descent  of  the 
> goddess  “ Istar  into  Hades,”  where  the  robing 
I of  the  statues  of  Istar  and  Tammuz  Adonis  are 
, fully  described. 

1.  This  custom  had  its  origin,  no  doubt,  in  the 
lldecoration  with  coloured  cloths,  garlands,  &c., 
of  the  earliest  statues  of  the  Asiatic  mother 
['goddess.  These  were  conical  stones  like  the 
•batoilicof  thePhcenicians  and  Pre-Islamic  Arabs, 
I the  lAsherah  and  sacred  fir-trunks  of  the 
liPhcenicians  and  Phrygians,  and  these  rnde 

■ nnartistic  figures  of  prehistoric  time  exercised 
1 00  doubt  a restrictive  power  on  the  art  of 

future  time. 

In  his  Primer  to  Homer,  Mr.  Gladstone  has 
[pointed  out  that  the  only  statue  of  a goddess 
I mentioned  must  have  beeu  a seated  one,  as  the 
. veil  ofiered  was  placed  on  the  knees. 

■ The  seated  figures  of  divinities  were  distinctly 
' >f  Chaldean  primitive  origin,  and  as  such  were 

derived  from  the  kingly  office  of  the  gods, — the 
lucient  pictorial  ideograph  of  a king  representing 
l'‘Man  seated  on  a Throne.”  This  seated  form 
)f  statue  passed  from  Chaldea  to  Assyria,  appear- 
ng  in  the  statue  of  Assurnazirpal  of  the  Middle 
tmpire,  but  not  later.  It  was,  however,  adopted 
>y  the  Asia  Minor  and  Syrian  races  who  came 
n contact  with  the  early  civilisations  of  Chaldea. 
Thus  we  find  it  adopted  in  a bas-relief  of  the 


Asiatic  goddess  or  a queen  at  Eyuk  in  Phrygia,* 
and  on  cylinder  seals  which  have  been  found  in 
North  Syria,  and  which  were,  no  doubt,  of 
Hittite  origin. 

Though  this  form  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  adopted  in  Assyria  after  the  time  of  the 
Middle  Empire,  it  was  retained  in  Babylonia,  as 
is  shown  by  some  statues  found  at  Borsippa  and 
Aboo  Hnbba  by  Mr.  Rassam,  which  date  from 
the  time  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  which  are  pro- 
bably contemporary  with  the  figures  from  the 
sacred  way  at  Branchidco. 

In  one  great  branch  of  art,  namely,  that  of 
symbolism,  the  artists  of  Chaldea  exercised 
great  influence  on  the  Greeks  and  their  Phoeni- 
cian instructors.  Ob  memorial  stones  from 
Aboo  Hubba,  now  exhibited  in  the  British 
Museum,  we  meet  with  the  winged  Pegasus, 
the  scorpion  Sagittarius,  the  serpent-limbed 
figures,  like  those  in  the  Gigantomachia  from 
Pergamos,  the  two-headed  Cerberus,  and 
Gryphons  of  many  forms,  while  Heabani,  the 
Satyr  companion  of  Gisdhubar,  became  the  type 
of  Pan  and  his  fellows. 

There  are  some  other  points  on  which  I would 
like  to  trespass  upon  your  apace,  but  I will  not 
now  deal  with  them.  I would,  however,  men- 
tion that  the  handbook  for  the  Nimroud  gallery 
of  the  British  Museum  is  in  preparation,  and 
others  will  follow,  thus  meeting  the  wishes  of 
your  correspondent  of  a few  weeks  ago.  I 
intend  after  Easter  to  commence  a series  of 
lectures  on  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  antiquities 
in  the  galleries  of  the  British  Museum,  to  bo 
illustrated  by  the  monuments  there  exhibited, 
and  I shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  any  who  may 
wish  to  join  these  classes. 

W.  St.  C.  Bosc.4wen. 

*#*  Letters  on  this  subject  may  be  addressed 
to  Mr.  Boscawen,  to  Box  99,  Office  of  the 
Builder, 


"A  WOULD-BE  ACADEMY  STUDENT’S 
DIFFICULTIES.” 

SiK, — Will  you  permit  me  space  to  thank  Mr. 
Spiers  for  bis  valmible  answer  to  niy  inquiry;  to 
apologise  to  him  if  niy'iew  of  his  reception  be  a 
mistaken  one  ; and  to  respectfully  assure  him  that 
bis  surmise  concerniug  the  Travellers'  Club  House 
is  incorrect  ? Impbobatus. 


OLD  MORTAR. 

Sir, — Would  some  correspondent  of  practical 
experience  oblige  by  saying  'whether  new  mortar 
would  be  improved,  or  otherwise,  by  mixing  old 
mortar  ground  up  with  fresh,  in  the  proportion  of 
1 of  old  mortar  to  3 of  fresh  lime  and  sand. 

DUBIOtJ  s. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Home  for  Incurahles,  Carlisle. — The  design  of 
Mr.  Geo.  Dale  Oliver,  of  Carlisle  and  Working- 
ton,  has  been  selected  in  a recent  competition 
for  the  New  Home  for  Incurables  about  to  be 
erected  in  Carlisle. 

Leicester  Corporation  Estate. — At  a meeting 
of  the  Leicester  Town  Council  on  the  25th  ult., 
the  Estate  Committee  reported  that,  as  autho- 
rised by  the  Council,  they  had  advertised  for 
competitive  designs  for  the  utilisation  of  build- 
ing site  on  the  south  side  of  tlie  new  entrance 
to  the  Market-place,  and  32  designs  had  been 
sent  in.  The  selection  of  the  designs  had  been 
in  the  first  instance,  as  required  by  the  instruc- 
tions to  architects  competing,  entrusted  to  a 
sub-committee  specially  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  who  had  reported  to  the  Estate 
' Committee  thereon,  after  very  full  consideration 
of  the  designs  with  the  borough  surveyor  (Mr. 
Gordon).  The  committee,  having  considered 
the  report  of  the  sub-committee,  made  selection 
of  two  sets  of  designs,  namely,  Nos.  23  and  26, 
which  they  now  submitted  to  the  Council  for 
final  decision. — Aid.  Strettou  moved  the  adop- 
tion of  the  report.  He  was  sure  the  Council 
would  agree  with  him  that  they  were  deeply 
indebted  to  the  32  gentlemen  who  bad  sent 
competitive  designs  for  the  building  which  they 
proposed  to  erect  on  the  triangular  piece  of  land 
in  Horsefair-street.  Each  of  the  plans  had 
received  the  very  careful  consideration  of  the 
sub-committee  to  whicli  they  were  entrusted, 
and  the  plans  were  voted  upon  separately  ; and 
the  result  was  arrived  at  without  bias  or 
favour.  He  had  not  the  slightest  idea  of 
the  name  of  any  competitor. — Alderman  Win- 
terton  having  seconded  the  motion,  Coun- 


• Perrot  et  Guillaume,  “Voyage  en  Galatie,”  &-e.,  pi.  66. 
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cillor  Millican  (an  architect)  said  he  should 
like  to  ask  by  whose  instructions  the  designs 
were  marked  “ first”  and  “ second,”  because  he- 
thought  that  the  Estate  Committee  had  only  to 
make selectionsto submit  to  theCouncil. — Aider- 
man  Stretton  said  it  was  for  the  Council  to 
make  the  final  selection.  Nos.  1 and  2 were  put 
upon  the  plans  by  the  order  of  the  STib-committe© 
specially  appointed  to  rejjort  upon  those  designs. 
It  now  rested  with  the  Council  whether  they 
would  accept  the  report  of  the  sub-committee. — 
Councillor  Millicau  begged  to  move  an  amend- 
ment. He  did  not  think  it  fair  that  the  com- 
mittee should  have  placed  “first”  and  “second” 
upon  the  plans.  He  held  a decided  opinion  him- 
self as  to  the  excellence  of  No.  26  over  No.  23» 
The  economy  of  the  land  was  a most  important 
consideration,  and  he  maintained  that  the  eleva- 
tion of  No.  26  was  of  far  more  sterling  merit  than 
that  of  No.  23,  and  he  begged  to  move  that  No.  26- 
be  awarded  first  place,  and  No.  23  second  place. 
— Councillor  Oliver  seconded.  — The  amend- 
ment was  rejected  by  43  votes  against  6 for  it. 
The  envelopes  containing  the  names  of  the  two- 
successful  competitors  were  then  opened,  and  it 
was  found  that  the  first  ptemium  (25i.)  had 
been  gained  by  Mr.  Thomas  E.  Lydiutt  James, 
High-street,  Clapham,  London;  and  the  second 
premium  (15L)  by  Mr.  W.  Ordish,  Bank-build- 
ings, Leicester. 


ARCHEOLOGICAL  NOTES. 

Tee  Bristol  and  Gloucestershire  Archaolo- 
gical  Society  having  decided  to  risit  Evesham 
during  the  coming  summer,  a preliminary 
meeting  was  held  in  the  town-hall,  Evesham, 
on  the  24th  ult.,  to  form  a local  committee  to 
arrange  for  their  reception.  Messrs.  Herbert 
New  and  R.  Fisher  Tomes  were  appointed  local 
secretarits,  and  a committee  was  elected. 

Messrs.  J.  W.  Trew  & Sons,  of  Broad-street, 
Bristol,  write  to  a Bristol  paper  to  say  that  in 
taking  down  an  old  wall  at  1,  Stepben-street,  in 
that  city,  some  pieces  of  the  mullion  of  a church 
window  were  found  built  into  the  wall.  It  ia 
supposed  they  were  removed  from  an  old 
church  formerly  standing  at  the  bottom  of 
Small-street. 

While  excavating  the  other  day  for  th© 
foundations  of  an  addition  to  the  premises  of 
Messrs.  Baker  & Sons,  Redcliff-backs,  th© 
workmen  of  Messrs.  Brock  & Bruce,  contrac- 
tors, at  about  25  ft.  below  the  surface  cam© 
upon  some  stonework,  which  bore  the  appear- 
ance (says  the  Bristol  Times)  of  being  the  walla 
of  an  ancient  dock.  The  enclosed  space  would 
about  contain  an  80-ton  barge,  and  the  masonry 
was  of  Brandon-hill  stone,  and  put  together 
without  any  mortar.  What,  perhaps,  was  of 
more  interest  still,  in  the  earth  at  the  bottom, 
the  workmen  came  upon  an  old  coin,  con- 
siderably encrusted  with  verdigris,  and  which 
for  some  time  puzzled  local  antiquaries.  Th© 
inscription  has  been  deciphered  by  Colonel 
Bramble,  who  finds  the  coin  to  be  one  of  th© 
Roman  Emperor  Valerian,  who  reigned  from 
A.D.  253  to  263.  On  the  obverse  is  a radiated 
bearded  head,  looking  to  the  right ; and  the 
inscription  is  “valerianus — P.F. — aog.”  On 
the  reverse  is  a figure  with  short  cloak  over 
left  shoulder,  and  a rayed  or  spiked  crown,  th© 
right  hand  with  long  fingers  extended,  and  th© 
left  hand  holding  a carved  club,  with  narrow 
line  behind ; what  can  bo  deciphered  of  th© 
inscription  being  “ ORIENS  AUG.  G.”  The  coin  is 
of  silver,  strongly  alloyed  with  copper,  and  it  is 
said  to  be  quite  unique  in  this  part  of  th© 
country. 


CASE  UNDER  THE 
EMPLOYERS’  LIABILITY  ACT. 

HUNT  V.  MONK. 

This  was  a case  under  the  Employers’  Liability 
Act,  and  was  tried  in  the  Queen’s  Bench  Division  of 
the  High  Court  of  Justice  on  the  29Lh  ult.,  before 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice  and  Mr.  Justice  Watkin- 
Williams.  It  arose  at  Liverpool,  the  defendant 
being  a contractor  there  employed  to  take  down 
some  buildings,  which  he  was  doing  in  the  usual  way, 
the  plaintiff  being  in  bis  employment  and  engaged 
on  the  work.  He  was  filling  Lis  barrow  with  th© 
rubbish  he  was  removing,  when  a part  of  the  wall 
being  pulled  down  by  other  men  engaged  in  the 
work  fell  upon  him  and  injured  him.  He  sued  in  th© 
County  Court,  and  there  was  no  evidence  that  th© 
process  being  used  was  wrong,  or  that  any  part  of 
the  plant,  kc.,  was  in  an  unfit  state;  but  the  plaintiff 
gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  a ‘ ‘ derrick  ” ought  to  have 
been  used,  though  he  admitted  that  he  had  never 
known  it  used  in  such  work.  It  was  objected  that 
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THE  BUILDER. 


thero  was  no  evidence  of  anynegligence  to  make  tLe 
defendant  liable,  but  the  judge  overruled  the 
objection,  and  the  plaintiff  had  a verdict  for  57^. 
The  defendant  now  appealed  from  that  verdict. 

The  Court  were  clear  that  there  was  no  evidence 
of  any  negligence  to  make  the  defendant  liable,  and 
so  set  aside  the  verdict. 


MEETINGS. 


SiTDBDAT,  April  6. 


Arehiteetural  Assocuit ion. —Visit  to  the  Hampstoad  Con- 
greffstional  Church  (Mr.  A.  Waterhouse,  A.R.A.,  archi- 
tect). Sp.in.  ' ’ 

Asiociatwn  of  Public  Sanitary  Impecton.—'iAr.  Reea  on 

The  Public  Health  Act,  1875,  from  a Rural  Inspector's 
Point  of  View."  6 p.m. 

Poyal  InrtiLution.—Ca.pt&<n  Ahnev,  R.E  , F.R.S.,  on 
^Photographic  .Action  considered  as  the  Work  of  Radia- 
tion." (VI,)  3 p.m. 

Moxpat,  Apbil  7. 

Society  qf  Eiw.ieer*.— Captain  W.  B.  Barker,  on  "An 
In^™»tioii8l  Sjstem  of  Marine  Coarse  Signalling.” 

Victoria  Jn»ri7ii/e.-Mr.  J.  Hassell  on  ‘‘Evolution  bv 
riatural  Selection."  8 p.m. 

TrnsDAT,  Apbil  8. 

Inetiiuiion  of  Civil  i'l^insera.— Discussion  on  Mr,  W. 
paper  on  “TIio  Composition  and  Destructive 
■ 8 p.m. 


Foster'-  

Distillation  of  Coal. 


Ulisrtllama. 

Gray’s-Inn  Library.— Owing  to  the  present 
library  accommodation  at  Gray’s  Inn  being 
quite  inadequate  to  receive  the  annual  incre- 
ment of  books,  the  Benchers  have  decided  to  use 
a piece  of  land  adjoining  their  present  buildings, 
and  fronting  the  Gray’s  Inn-road,  by  erecting 
thereon  a new  library  with  other  offices,  thus 
providing  an  additional  space  designed  to  con- 
tain some  11,000  volnmea.  The  initial  step  in 
connexion  with  this  enterprise  was  taken  on  the 
29th  ult.,  when  the  treasurer  of  the  Inn,  Mr. 
Arthur  Collins,  Q.C.,  laid  the  drat  stone  of  the 
new  building,  and  it  is  intended  that  the  work 
shall  be  completed  by  the  end  of  the  long  vaca- 
tion. In  the  new  bnilding  there  will  be  an 
entrance  - hall,  vestibule,  and  staircase  ap- 
proached from  South-square,  and  forming  a 
connecting  block  joining  the  present  steward’s 
offices  and  the  existing  libraries  with  the  new 
portion  fronting  the  Gray’s  Inn-road.  The 
larger  block  contains,  on  the  ground-floor,  a 
suite  of  rooms  to  be  let  as  chambers,  and  in  the 
basement  a series  of  strong  rooms.  The  two 
principal  facades,  north  and  east,  are  to  be  con- 
structed in  red  brick,  with  Portland  atone  bands, 
cornices,  and  strings.  Five  tall  windows  look- 
ing into  the  Gray’s  Inn-road  will  light  the 
library,  with  a large  projecting  window  at  the 
north  end.  The  portion  of  the  new  building 
fronting  South-square  will  be  constructed  with 
Portland  stone  to  harmonise  with  the  present 
library,  to  which  it  may  be  regarded  in  the  light 
of  an  addition.  The  works  will  be  carried  out 
by  Messrs.  Patman  & Fotheringham,  at  a cost 
of  over  7,0001.  from  the  designs  of  Messrs. 
Isaacs  & Florence,  of  Verulam-buildings,  Gray’s 
Mr.  L.  H.  Isaacs  being  the  surveyor  to 
the  Society  of  Gray’s  Inn. 

The  New  Constitutional  Club  Buildings. 
Workmen  are  at  present  engaged  in  excavating 
the  foundations  of  buildings  for  the  Constitu- 
tional Club,  which  are  about  to  be  erected  in 
Northumberland-avenue,  immediately  adjoining 
the  Grand  Hotel.  It  will  be  the  largest  build- 
ing of  its  kind  in  the  metropolis,  the  main 
frontage  being  upwards  of  200  ft.  in  length, 
and  the  extreme  depth  of  the  building  toNorth- 
umberland-street  more  than  120  ft.  It  will 
have  a bold  and  handsome  elevation  to  the 
Avenue,  and  will  be  faced  with  Portland  stone, 
which  is  one  of  the  requirements  of  the  Board 
of  Works  in  respect  of  all  the  buildings  erected 
in  this  thoroughfare.  It  will  bo  carried  to  a height 
of  about  80  ft.,  and  contain,  it  is  stated,  seven 
floors,  and  about  700  reception  and  other  rooms, 
in  addition  to  a grand  hall  for  public  meetings 
of  the  members  of  the  club  and  the  Con- 
servative party  generally.  Messrs.  Lucas  Bros, 
are  the  contractors  for  the  preliminary  work 
now  in  progress,  and  Mr.  E.  W.  Edis,  of  Fitzroy- 
square,  is  the  architect. — Morning  Post. 

•A.  Graud  Pier  forWeston-super-Mare. — 
The  Weston-super-Mare  Grand  Pier  Bill  has 
passed  the  Committee  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
This  Bill  is  promoted  by  a company  which  has 
been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a grand 
pier  at  Weston-super-Mare,  so  as  to  enable 
steamers  to  call  there  at  any  state  of  the  tide. 

2,200  yards  long,  and,  when  com- 
pleted, will  bo  the  longest  pier  in  England. 


[April  5,  1884. 


“The  Usvial  Thing"  (?)  in  Speculative 
Building. — The  Liverpool  Post  of  Monday  last 
rep  irfcs  tho  proceedings  in  connexion  with  the 
public  examination  in  bankruptcy  of  Edwin 
Thomas  Eawson,  builder,  New  Brigliton,  which 
took  place  on  Saturday,  at  the  Birkenhead 
County  Court,  before  Mr.  Eegistrar  Williams. 
The  statement  of  affairs  issued  by  tho  bankrupt 
shows  the  total  liabilities  to  be  30,652?.  103.2cl., 
of  which,  however,  31,3601.  3s.  2d.  is  returned 
as  owing  to  fully-secured  creditors.  The  bank- 
rupt attributes  his  failure  to  the  non-letting  of 
property.  In  reply  to  questions  put  by  the 
official  receiver,  the  bankrupt  stated  that  he 
commenced  business  as  a builder  at  New 
Brighton  in  1877,  and  had  since  been  carrying 
on  business  there.  His  capital  when  he  com- 
menced was  1,400?„— 7001.  in  cash,  and  7001.  in 
three  houses  which  he  was  building.  During 
the  seven  years  he  had  been  in  business  his 
building  transactions  had  amounted  to  over 
6l,000Z.,  38,5101.  33.  2d.  of  which  consisted  of 
property  now  in  the  hands  of  secured  creditors. 
He  considered  1,4001.  a fair  amount  of  capital 
for  the  magnitude  of  the  transactions,  and  that 
any  man  who  possessed  that  sum  might  safely 
plunge  into  transactions  amounting  to  61,0001. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  subsequent 
questions  put  by  the  official  receiver  and  the 
bankrupt’s  answers  thereto Is  it  safe  to  do 
so  ? It  is  not  exactly  safe,  because  neighbour- 
hoods may  change.  Do  you  consider  it  prudent 
that  a man  with  1,4001.  should  carry  on  transac- 
tions to  the  extent  of  61,0001.  ? It  is  speculating 
in  building.  Is  that  the  usual  amount  of  capital 
in  such  speculations?  The  usual  thing  is  to 
have  no  capital  at  all.  Then  you  are  a little 
above  the  average ; would  you  trust  a man 
with  any  credit  whom  you  knew  to  have  only 
1,4001.,  and  whom  you  knew  to  be  involved  to 
the  extent  of  61,0001.  in  buildings?  Yesj  I 
think  that  would  bo  a fair  margin  of  capital. 

The  Farkes  DIuseum, — At  the  last  meeting 
of  the  managing  committee  of  the  National 
Smoko  Abatement  Institution,  Sir  Frederick 
Pollock,  bart.,  presiding,  it  was  resolved  to 
conclude  an  arrangement  with  the  Parkes 
Museum  for  space  to  bo  provided  in  the 
Museum  for  a collection  of  heating,  cooking, 
and  smoke  abating  apparatus  of  various  kinds’ 
and  intended  for  either  domestic  or  industrial 
purposes.  Ventilating  apparatus  combined  with 
beating  apparatus  or  otherwise,  as  well  as  fuel 
and  gas  burners,  will  be  included  in  the  collec- 
tion. The  heating  apparatus  will  be  selected 
with  the  special  view  of  showing  typical  kinds 
of  apparatus  and  illustrating  systems  of  econo- 
mising fuel  and  abating  smoke.  No  charge  will 
bo  made  to  the  persons  whose  articles  are  exhi- 
bited. The  public  are  admitted  to  this  Museum 
free  during  a portion  of  every  day.  The  library 
of  the  Museum,  to  which  the  public  are  admitted 
by  a member’s  order,  contains  the  illustrated 
and  descriptive  report  of  the  tests  of  grates, 
stoves,  and  furnaces,  made  by  the  Smoke  Abate- 
ment Committee,  as  well  as  a large  and  valuable 
collection  of  medical  and  sanitary  reports,  and 
other  works  of  reference.  Persons  having  speci- 
mens of  apparatus,  diagrams,  model,  statistical 
matter,  or  other  articles  suited  to  the  collection, 
or  new  inventions  which  they  desire  to  bring  to 
the  notice  of  the  council,  are  requested  to  com- 
municate with  Mr.  E.  \Vhite  'Wallis,  secretary 
to  the  National  Smoke  Abatement  Institution, 
at  the  offices  of  the  Institution,  which  are  now 
to  be  removed  to  the  Parkes  Museum,  74a, 
Margaret-street,  Eegent-street,  W. 

Tlie  Smoke  Nuisance  Acts.— A return  of 
fines  inflicted  in  the  metropolis,  under  the  Smoke 
Nuisance  Acts,  from  1877  to  1881,  has  been 
issued,  together  with  a letter  addressed  to  the 
Homo  Secretary  from  the  Council  of  the  National 
Smoke  Abatement  Institution,  complaining  that 
the  powers  of  the  Acts  are  not  enforced.  The 
figures  show  that  607  prosecutions  were  com- 
menced for  improper  construction,  and  600  con- 
victions followed ; and  there  were  451  prosecu- 
tions for  the  negligent  use  of  chimneys,  and  436 
convictions.  Of  these,  in  776  cases,  fines  below 
the  legal  minimum  of  40s.  were  inflicted ; in 
167  cases  a fine  of  40s.  was  inflicted  j and  in 
193  cases  fines  above  40b.  were  imposed. — 
Morning  Advertiser. 

Strike  of  Stonemasons  at  Preston. — 
Fifty  stonemasons  in  the  employ  of  Messrs. 
Cooper  & Sallis  at  the  building  of  the  Free 
Library  and  Museum  are  on  strike  against  a 
reduction  of  their  wages  from  8^d.  to  8d.  per 
hour.  The  contractors  have  advertised  for  men 
on  their  terms,  and  the  men  on  strike  have 
warned  their  fellows  not  to  come  to  Preston. 


The  Sunday  Society.— The  nihth  annua 
meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Sunday  Society 
was  held  at  9,  Conduit-street,  on  Monday  night 
Professor  H.  Oorfield,  M.D.,  in  tlie  chair.  Thi 
annual  report,  which  was  read  by  Mr.  Mark  H. 
Judge,  honorary  secretary,  set  forth  the  wort 
of  the  Booiety  during  the  past  year.  It  referred 
at  considerable  length  to  the  action  taken  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  pointed  out  that  the  policy 
embodied  in  the  resolution  proposed  this  year 
by  Lord  Thurlow  at  the  request  of  the  National 
Sunday  League  differed  from  that  advocated  by 
Lord  Dunraven  and  other  representatives  of  the 
Sunday  Society  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament, 
inasmuch  as  “ the  Sunday  Socety  had  never  seen 
its  way  either  to  ask  for  the  opening  of  these 
institutions  for  a special  clfiss  only,  instead  of 
for  the  whole  community,  or  to  seek  to  supersede 
the  authority  of  tho  Trustees  of  the  British 
Museum  and  those  responsible  for  the  manage* 
ment  of  other  national  museums  and  galleries 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  President  in 
Council,  so  far  as  the  opening  or  closing  of  them 
on  Sundays  is  concerned.’’  Statistics  ef  the 
Society’s  Sunday  Art  Exhibition  were  given. 
The  report  was  adopted,  and,  on  the  proposal 
of  Mr.  ilark  H.  Judge,  seconded  by  Mr.  Charles 
II.  Stanton,  the  Duke  of  Westminster  was 
elected  President  of  the  Society. 

Bridge  Constiuction. — The  seventh  of  a 
course  of  lectures  on  ‘‘General  Engineering 
Construction,”  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Wilson,  jnn.,  vice* 
principal  of  the  Crystal  Palace  School  of  Prac* 
tical  Engineering,  was  delivered  on  the  evening 
of  March  27th,  in  the  reading-room  of  the 
Society  of  Engineers,  Victoria-street,  West- 
minster, Mr.  A.  T.  Walmisley,  member  of  the 
council,  in  the  chair.  The  lecturer,  in  intro* 
ducing  his  subject,  pointed  out  into  how  many 
different  parts  it  was  capable  of  subdivision. 
He  then  spoke  of  the  various  materials  in  use 
for  bridge  construction,  and  went  on  to  consider 
more  particularly  brick  and  stone  bridgework; 
and,  in  connexion  therewith,  the  nature  of  piers, 
abutments,  and  wing-walls,  with  their  founda- 
tions; arrangements  for  roadway,  centreing, 
&c.  After  this  he  spoke  of  the  employ- 
ment in  arch  form  of  cast  and  wrought  iron 
work,  and  then  proceeded  to  the  consideration 
of  girder  bridge  work  of  different  kinds,  show- 
ing the  arrangement  of  plate,  warren,  lattice, 
and  other  types  of  construction.  Proceeding 
to  the  details  of  girder-work,  with  cross  girders, 
road  bearers,  suspension  links,  compression  and 
tension  bars,  roller- plates  and  other  accessories, 
the  lecturer  pointed  out  the  improvements 
effected  in  modern  work,  both  as  regards  design 
and  manufacture. 

The  Achillea  Statue. — In  the  House  of 
Commons  on  Monday  evening,  Mr.  J.  W. 
Lowther  asked  the  First  Commissioner  of  Works 
whether  he  had  taken  any,  and  what,  steps, 
since  March  29,  1883,  to  arrest  the  decay,  by 
corrosion,  of  the  Achilles  statue  in  Hyde-park, 
and,  if  not,  whether  he  would  explain  the  cause 
of  the  delay  ? — Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre,  in  reply, 
said  : I have  had  tho  Achilles  statue  carefully 
examined,  and  find  that  its  defective  state  is 
due  to  the  imperfect  amalgamation  of  the  metals 
in  the  original  casting,  which  has  led  to  serious 
corrosion.  Before  dealing  with  the  matter, 
which  may  involve  a very  expensive  process  of 
repair,  it  is  thought  better  to  wait  and  see  how 
far  the  flaws  in  the  metal  extend.  At  present 
there  is  no  immediate  danger  to  the  statue. 

International  Health  Bzhibition.  — A 
somewhat  novel  feature  in  connexion  with  the 
Exhibition  this  year  will  be  the  establishment 
of  a library  and  reading-room,  a home  for  which 
the  Executive  Council  have  assigned  in  a large 
double  room  in  the  Albert  Hall,  overlooking  the 
conservatory.  Steps  have  been  taken  to  secure 
a representative  collection  of  works  on  vital 
statistics,  of  reports  and  regulations  relating 
to  public  health ; of  regulations  with  refer- 
ence to  injurious  trades  and  of  works  thereon; 
and  of  report.B,  statistics,  and  other  works  on 
the  science  of  education.  Foreign  powers  have 
been  invited  to  lend  their  co-operation  in  this 
effort  to  create  an  international  library. 

Autumn  Bzhibition  of  Architectural 
Drawings,  Liverpool. — The  curator  of  the 
Walker  Art  Gallery,  instructed  by  the  Arts 
Committee  of  the  Corporation  of  Liverpool,  has 
informed  the  Council  of  the  E.I.B.A.  that  at 
the  ensuing  Autumn  Exhibition,  to  inaugurate 
the  extensions  recently  made  in  that  gallery, 
architectural  drawings  will  be  exhibited  in  one 
of  the  rooms.  Further  information  will  he 
given  on  application  to  the  Curator  of  the 
[ Walker  Art  Gallery,  at  Liverpool. 
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Bradford  Technical  College  — The  first 
annual  meeting  of  the  donors  and  subscribers 
to  the  Bradford  Teclmical  College  was  held  on 
the  2Sth  ult.  under  the  presidency  of  ilr.  Henry 
Mitchell.  After  referring  to  the  satisfactory 
nature  of  the  reports  from  the  various  depart- 
ments of  the  College,, the  Chairman  said  the 
. progress  of  the  students  was  most  gratifying. 
He  knew  that  many  of  them,  were  already  occu- 
.'pjiflg  responsible  positions  in  connexion  -with 
, some  of  the  most  prominent  manufacturing  and 
other  industries  of  the  town,  and  he  had  many 
testimonies  from  their  employers  as  to  the  value 
of  the  services  these  students  had  been  enabled 
to  render.  He  believed  it  would  be  necessary 
for  all  who  undertook  positions  in  connexion 
with  the  trade  of  the  town,  either  as  managers 
I or  principals,  to  go  through  a course  of  training 
1 in  tba.t  College.  The  number  ,of  students  was 
I now  over  800,  and  it  was  estimated  that  the 
; fees  in  the  different  departments  during  the 
I present  yearwill  amount  to  l,7l8i.  IGa.,  Covern- 
! ment  grants  to  9801.,,  Clothwoxkers’  Company’s 
j grant,  5007. ; letting  of  the  hall,  1507.  j 1,0007. 

: from  the  spec'al  subscriptions,  besides  ordinary 
] subscriptions,  the  total  of  which  was  not  yet 
j known.  The  expenses  were  large,  being  about 
I 4,1007.  a year,  according  to  the  present  estimate ; 

: but  if  extra  subscriptions  to  the  amount  of 
' 1,0007.  were  obtained,  the  council  would  be  able 
I to  meet  them. 

The  Koyal  Society  of  Artists,  Sirming- 
1 liam. — The  private  view  of  the  Spring  Exhibi- 
j tion  of  this  Society  took  place  on  Thursday,  the 
: 3rd  inst.,  and  the  exhibition  was  opened  to  the 
£ public  on  the  4th.  The  committee  having  i 

i decided  to  give  additional  space  to  oil  paintings 
at  the  spring  exhibitions,  the  walls  of  the  Great 
Room  are  this  year  covered  by  a collection  of 
works  in  that  medium,  the  uew  gallery  aud 
some  of  the  other  rooms  being  devoted  to  water- 
colour drawings,  whilst  one  i>om  is  given  up  to 
the  exhibition  of  etchings  and  works  in  black 
and  white. 

Dairy  Farm  Buildings. — Tlie  ninth  annual 
Dairy  Show  is  announced  to  take  place  in 
October  next.  One  of  the  sections  will  be 
devoted  t©  models,  plans,  and  drawings  of  dairy- 
farms,  homesteads,  silos,  piggeries,  poultry 
houses,  &c.  Competitors  will  be  required  to 
deliver  their  designs  at  the  ofiices  of  the  Dairy 
Farmers’  Association,  191,  Fleet-street,  London, 
E.C.,  not  later  than  September  10th.  Special 
conditions  with  reference  to  this  section  will  be 
framed,  and  will  be  obtainable  upon  application 

I to  the  secretary. 

k Acton  Drainage.— Mr.  C.  N.  Lailey,  sur- 
[ veyor  to  the  Acton  Local  Board  of  Health, 
it  writes  to  say  that  the  statement  in  an  article 
on  the  above  subject  (pp.  403-4,  ante) 

II  that  “the  local  surveyor,  under  the  guidance 
of  Mr.  Bailey  Denton,  was  instructed  to  pre* 

’I  pare  a comprehensive  scheme,”  is  incorrect, 
l and  that  the  scheme  was  j.repared  by  himself 
'Ibefore  Mr.  Denton  was  called  in. 

ii  Bdinburgh  Architectural  Association. — 
tiA  meeting  of  the  association  was  to  be  held  in 
‘the  Professional  Hall,  20,  George-street,  on 
I Thursday  evening,  April  3rd,  at  half-past  eight 
I o'clock.  A paper,  by  Mr.  W.  Scott  Morton,  on 
i’“  Colour,”  was  announced  as  the  principal 
i(buBine88  for  the  evening. 

London  and  Middlesex  Archaeological 
;:Society. — In  consequence  of  the  death  of  the 
;^Duke  of  Albany,  the  conversazione  of  this 
jisociety,  which  was  announced  for  8 p.m.  on 
Thursday,  the  3rd  of  this  month,  is  postponed 
to  the  same  hour  on  Thursday,  the  24th. 

. . The  Broyal  Gold  Medal. — The  recommen- 
;dation  that  theRoyal  Gold  Medal  of  the  Institute 
.■  of  Architects  for  this  year  should  be  presented 
■to  Mr.  Butterfield  has  received  the  formal 
^sanction  of  Her  Majesty. 


for  the  erection  and  completion  of  two  pairs  of  serni- 
detached  villas,  at  Southgate,  for  Mrs.  Caroline  Deaiin, 
Mr.  Arihur'IS'.  Saville,  architect,  99,  Strand,W.C.  Quanti- 
ties supplied ; — 

Jerrtird  £2,897  0 0 

Cos  2,695  0 0 

Rewhv 2,680  0 0 

Smilher  2,609  0 0 

Aoloy  2,P96-  0 0 

Shurmur 2,574  0 0 

Cook 2.671  0 0 

Spencer  A Co 2,485  0 0 

■\VaLkor  2,482  0 0 

Waid  & Lanihla  2,387  0 0 

Howard  2,382  10  0 

Lamhle  2.207  0 0 

Jackson  i Todd  2,256  0 0 

Royal  (accepted)  2,1'70  0 0 


For  water-tower,  Enfield,  for  the  Enfield  Local  Board  of 
Health.  Mr.  Eettoringham,  surveyor:— 

Patman,  Eofield  £1,647  0 0 

Gurdeuer,  Waltham 1,6.36  0 0 

Burmen,  Enfield  1,500  0 0 

Cooke,  Battersea  1,S80  0 0 

Fairhead,  Enfield.,  1,286  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  warehouses,  ofiices,  and  lead-rolliDg 
mills  St  Canon's  Marsh,  Bristol,  for  Alessre.  Howe  Bros.  i!4 
Co,  Mr.  Herbert  J,  Jones,  Wellington-chamborB,  Bridge- 
street,  Bristol,  architect  : — 

Eastabrook  & Son 

R.  J.  Crocker 

Walters  & Son  

Brock  & Bruce  

Stephens  & Bastow 

W.  Church 

J.  E.  Davis 

G.  Humphreys  

E.  k T.  llatherly 

Howell  & Son 

Cowlin  A Son 

A.  J.  Sevan 

T.  R.  Lewis  (accepted)  

All  of  Bristol, 


..£4,294  0 0 
..  4,239  0 0 
4,175  0 0 
..  4,156  0 0 
..  4,000  0 0 
..  3.994  0 0 
..  3,984  0 0 
..  3,977  0 0 
. 3,957  0 0 
. 3,900  0 0 
. 3,876  0 0 
..  3,800  0 0 
. 3,795  0 0 


For  Dihden  Hall,  Loughton,  for  Mr.  J.  T.  Palmer.  Mr 
. M.  Kniffht,  architect:— 

W.  Wood  £4,697  0 o 

F.  F.  AJ.Wood  1,683  0 0 

J.  Earle  A Son  4,600  0 0 

Egan  

Magee  

Ashby  Bros 

Staines  k Sou 

W.  S.  Joaelyne 


4,495 
4,400 
4,322 
4 244 
3,950 


TENDERS. 

For  the  extension  of  premises,  Chiswcll-street,  Camber- 
well, for  Messrs.  Cari-r,  Puterfon,  k Co.,  under  the 
mperinfendence  of  Mr.  William  Eve,  10,  Union-eourf  Old 
JiBroad-street,  E.C. 

Hnbble  & Trott  £1,34  5 0 0 

Harris  & Wardrep  890  0 0 

D.  D,  & A Brown  880  0 0 


Aldridge  & Jenvey  . 

Higgs  


816  0 0 


• For  the  erection  of  four  alrashouses,  Newbury,  Berks. 
Ur.  Henry  Flint,  architect,  Newbury 

£876  0 0 


S.  Elliot 


Elms 
Whiter  .. 

Bailey 

Tayl  r . 

Botsford 

James  (accepted).. 
Harrison 


sewer  outfal  fwoiks,  in  12  ft.  lengths,  aud  other  iron  work 
in  connexion  therewith,  for  the  Bournemouth  Improve. 
meuC  Commissioners.  Mr.  G.  K.  Andrews,  surveyor  : — 
Amended 


A.  Dodnian,  Westminster 

Thomas  Spittle,  Newport,  Mon. ...  361  6 0 481  13 

Edwd.  Howcll,  Poole 350  0 o 376  0 

i.  Uaydon,  Bournemouth  306  6 0 338  0 8 

Jordan  & Sons,  Newport,  Mon.  29118  9 
Macfiirluue,  Strong,  & Co.,  London  291  12  0 

TKe'l’Lames  Bank  Iron  Co. .London  290  0 0 

Firmstone  & Co,,  rearStourbridge  287  10  0 

J.  & S,  Roberta,  West  Bromwich  . 287  10  0 

J.  B.  Guthrie,  London 276  0 0 

The  Stantioa  Iron  Works  Co., 

■ar  Nottingham 269  11  8 

Bayley,  Mallett,  & Co.,  London  ...  2C9  7 6 

Cochrane  & Co. , Dudley* 269  6 9 

The  Butterlcy  Co  , Louden  262  10  0 

'The  Clay  Cross  Co.,  near  Chester- 
field   2.56  19  0 

Wander,  Waldiiok,  A Davies 234  7 3 

• Amended  Tender  accepted. 

For  the  erection  of  three  ilwellinc-bouaes  and  shops 
Queen-street,  Ramegate.  Mr,  E,  L,  Elgar,  architect  — 

T.  Elgar  .£1,700  ‘ ‘ ' 

Smith  & Son  

H.  Bowman  

C.  Home 

H.  Miller 

White  Bros 

J.Newbv.  , 

W.  Martin 

W.  H.  Po  t 

Newby  Bros,  (accepted)  


1,389  0 0 
1,382  0 0 
1,299  0 0 
1,230  0 0 
1,668  0 0 
1.148  10  0 
1,100  0 0 
1,1C0  0 0 
969  10  0 ! 

For  two  houses  at  Stonebreom,  near  Alfreton,  Derb'V 
shire,  for  Mr.  J.  T.  Harrison  Messrs.  Rollinson  & Son, 
Chesterfield,  nrehitecla.  The  proprietor  provides  all 
bricks,  lime,  sand,  stoves,  and  chimney-pieces; — 

M..on,  Sl.tfr,  . . C.rpent.r, 
aod  Pfastetor  Jomai-,  Phimtaa. 

and  Oluaier. 

Fisher  Bros.,  Mansfield  .,.£440  0 0 £7U0  0 0 

Thos.  Gough, Chesterfield,.  372  0 0 

C.  IV.  Hays.  Clay  Cross  ...  416  0 0 — 

Jno.  Roe,  Alfreton*  370  0 0 — 

W’m.  Hall,  Pilsiey — 660  0 0 

E,  Bansall,  Clay  Cross — 62  9 0 0 

Jno.  Bird,  Pinxton 379  12  0 612  11  0 

Jas.  Peach,  Morton  393  0 0 — 

Wilson  & Wain,  Pilf-ley  ...  — 080  6 8 

Geo.  WetfOD,  Stonebreom*  — 012  18  6 

Isaac  Margereson,  Barlow  360  0 0 — 

• Accepted. 

For  the  erection  of  new  iiifun's’  schoti],  boundary. walla, 
Ac.,  at  Even  Swindon,  Wdta,  for  Ibe  Eodboume  Cheney 
School  Board.  Mr.  William  Drew,  architect,  Swindon. 
Quantities  by  the  urehiteet : — 

Phillips  £1,400  10  0 

Barrett 1,182  9 3 

Buckle  A Wheeler  l.lfiO  0 0 

Wiltshire  (accepted}  1,131  0 0 

For  altern'ions  to  tho  “White  Horse ’’  public-house, 
bhoredilch.  Messrs.  Wilson,  Son,  A Aldwinckle,  archi- 
levls,  2,  Eastludia-ayenuo,  E.C.  Quantities  suppUed  : 


For  schoolrooms,  Ac.,  at  rear  of  Baptist  Chapel,  Catford 
Hill,  S.E.  Messrs.  Wilson,  Son,  AAldwinckle,  architects, 
No.  2,  East  India-avenue,  Leadenhall-street,  E.C. 
Quantities  supplied  : — 

Additional 
Claes-room. 

£2,f8»  £606 


Hobbs 

Taylor  A Son  . 

J.-AH.-Mnia  ■; 


Nightingale 

Cox 

Shurmur  

Higgs  A Hill  

Jeriard 

Holliday  A Greenwood  Lough- 
borough Junction* 

Brown  (too  late) 1,576 

• Accepted. 


1,875 

1,874 

1,872. 


1,632 


For  road  and  sewer,  Battersea.  Meaira.  Wilson,  Son,  & 
Aldwinckle,  architects,  2,  East  India-avenue,  Leadenhall- 
street,  E.C, : — 

Granite.  Macai^am, 

Cooke £539  0 0 £329 

Mowlem  A Co 625  0 0 338 

Wheeler  A Hindle 473  17  6 341 


For  the  erection  cf  n villa  at  corner  of  West-hill-road 
and  Lebanon-gardens,  Wandsworth,  for  Mr.  T.  8.  Howell. 
Messrs,  Ehbetts  A Cobh,  aichiteeta,  115,  Strand.  Quanti- 
ties supplied  by  Mr.  T.  E.  Mondy,  12,  Buckingham-street, 


Stra  nd 

R.  Perkins 

F.  Sanders 

Maeey  A Sons  . 

H,  Harmer 

W.  Holt 

Steel  Bros 

H.  Baylis  


1,6( 


0 0 


0 U 


..£2,190 

2,036 

1,884 


1,832 


For  new  organ-i'bamber  end  vestry  to  Christ  Church, 
Folkestone.  Mr.  A.  R,  Barker,  architect.  Quantities  by 
Messrs.  J.  8.  Lee  A Son: — 

W.  J.  Wiles,  Dover - 

W.  A.  Gobs,  Torquay 

R.  Webster,  Folkestone 

G.  Prebble,  Folkestone  

Hayward  A Paramor,  Folkestone  , 

H.  Unwin,  Folkestone  

J.  Q.  Pefts  A Son,  Folkestone 

J.  Dunk,  Folkestone  J,7»0  0 0 

W.  Brooks,  Folkestone  1,656  0 0 

H.  M.  Moody,  Folkestone  (accepted)  1,630  0 0 

For  alterations  and  additions  to  Westbrook  House,  near 
Horsham,  and  erection  of  new  lodge.  Messrs.  Williani 
Wallace  A Flockhart,  Bond-street,  architects.  Quantiiie 
lUpplied  by  Mr,  Frederick  Thomson  : — 

Potter  A Sons,  Horsham £2,670  0 0 

Goddard  A Sons,  Dorking 2,620  0 0 

Colls  A Sons,  Dorkingaud  London...  2,424  0 0 

Robertson,  London  2,420  0 0 

Richardson  A Sons,  Horsham  2,346  0 0 

Peters,  Horsham 2,109  10  0 

Toms,  London  2.083  0 0 

Chsrlwood  Bios.,  East  Grinslead  ...  2,052  0 0 


For  alteratio 


I to  No! 


3,  4, 


Pimlico,  for  the  Aerated  Bread  Company, 
George  Edwards,  architect.  Quantities  Cy 


A 6,  WiIton-Toa<? 
Limited.  Mr 
Mr.  U.  Love 


£1,698 

Scrivener  A Co 

1,459 

Martin,  Wells,  A Co 

1,360 

Schiirien  A Williams  

1,280 

Stimpson  A Co.  (accepted). 

1,280 

For  the  erection  of  shops  at  Crouch  End.  M 
Smith,  architect 

Anley  ..  £1,184  0 

W.  Shurmur 1,125  0 

Clark  Bros 1,112  0 

Hurst  ),1P6  0 

Ebbsge  1,079  0 

Dunford  A Langham  1,0-19  0 

Johnson  1,046  0 

Larke  969  0 

Matlock  Bros 952  0 

J-  Harper  941  0 

Steveim  923  0 

B.  T.  IVood  865  0 


..  £903  16 


, read, 

Huslaiid,  near  Chesterfield,  Derbyshire,  for  the  Hasland 

School  Board.  Meesrs.  8.  KoUinson  A Son,  architects. 

Quantitive  supplied  : — 

James  Hoole 

Edward  Heath  

Charles  Marsdeti 

Eustace  Tinkler  

Amy  Wright 

Isaac  Margereson 

Kiebd.  Langlev 

Chas.  RolliBsoD 

Eras,  Glossop 

Thos.  Gough,  Chesterfield  (accepted),.. 


I 14  O 


754 


651  9 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  the  Eagle  Tavern, 
Chobham-road,  Mratford,  fur  Mr.  J.  J.  Simmons.  Mr. 
Frederick.  A.  Ashton,  architect: — 

Hearle  A Son £679  0 0 

North  Bros 540  0 0 

A.  Ni.'holls 605  0 0 

K,  Toole 425  0 0 

J.  J.  Furlong  (at-cepled)  399  15  0 

C.  Mansfield 3S6  0 0 

W.  Buckle 363  10  0 

J.  Webb 345  0 0 

J.  Young  306  0 0 


Hearle.. 

Shurmur 

Drew  A Cadman  . 

J.  All.  MiUs 

Staines 


£1,3*6 
1.197  0 
1,180  0 
1,0S8  0 
1,078  0 


For  detached  residence  at  IVest  Hampstead,  for  Mr. 
J.  Gibson.  Mr,  Banister  Fletcher,  architect: — 

J.  Mansbridgo  (accepted)  £2,776  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  Orpbat  age  and  Hostel  at  Lewisham, 
for  All  Saints'  Sisterhood,  Margaret-street,  W.  Mr.  E,  L. 
Swatman,  arc-hitect,  38,  Parliament-street,  Westminster; 

S.  J.Jerrard  (accepted)  £10,189  13  7 

[No  competiiion.] 
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For  the  erection  of  a honse,  shop,  and  stahling,  at  East- 
bonme.  Mr.  J.  Barsley,  architect  and  surveyor,  33,  Gild- 
ridge-road,  Eastbourne.  Quantities  by  Mr.  E.  Young: — 

Corntvell  & Son £1,365  0 0 

J.  Martin  1,350  0 0 

Rogers  & Hubard  1,295  0 0 

M.  Martin 1.275  0 0 

W.  Baekhurst  1,270  0 0 

Dore  & Sons  1,243  0 0 

B.  Stevens 1,230  0 0 

J.  Hurst  (accepted)  1,173  0 0 

For  alterations  and  additions  to  villa  at  Upperton,  East- 
bourne. Mr,  J.  Baraley,  architect,  Eastbourne: — 

Dore  & Sons £390  0 0 

J.  Martin  390  0 0 

Cornwell  & Son 360  0 0 

M.  Martin 333  0 0 

B.  Stevens  (accepted)  287  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  two  semi-detached  villas,  East- 
bourne. Mr.  J.  Barsley,  architect,  Eastbourne : — 

C.  Wren  (accepted) £3,300  0 0 

For  new  approach-roadway  in  connexion  with  Hospital 
for  Infectious  Diseases,  Woodbridge,  near  Guildford. 
Messrs.  Peak,  Lunn,  & Peak,  surveyors.  Quantities 
supplied : — 

Joseph  Shelley,  Woodbridge  £923  8 11 

J.  & C.  Mitchell,  Woodbridge 763  9 11 

W.  Hebbum  & Sons,  Worplesden 719  10  0 

Geo.  Garnett,  Guildford 630  0 0 

T.  B.  Haytor,  Portsmonth  653  0 0 

Martin,  Wells,  & Co.,  Aldershot 475  16  0 

John  Bottrill,  Reading <135  0 0 

Frayne  & Co.,  Birmingham 342  9 9 

For  pair  of  cottages,  Eastbury  Manor.  Compton,  Surrey, 
for  Miss  ITagnrt.  Messrs.  Peak,  Luiin,  & Peak,  archi- 
tects,  Guildford; — 

Geo.  Strudwick,  Guildford £530  0 0 

Mitchell  Bros.,  Sbalford 497  0 0 

Geo,  Horn,  Godaiming 492  7 6 

B.  Pink,  Milford*  487  10  0 

• Modified  to  £476  lOs.,  and  accepted. 

For  detached  cottage,  Stoughton  Park  Estate,  near 
Guildford.  Messrs.  Peak,  Lunn,  & Peak,  architects, 
Guildford:— 

Bellimorc  & Smith,  Guildford £395  0 0 

8.  Sayers,  Stoughton 313  6 0 

G,  & K.  Smiih,  Guildford 300  0 0 

E.  Elliott,  Guildford  205  0 0 

Henry  Lunn,  Gnildford  (accepted)  ...  283  14  6 

For  additions  and  alterations  to  TilehurstBoard  Schools, 
near  Reading.  Mr.  F.  W.  Albury,  architect,  Reading;— 
Geo.  Wernham,  Reading  (accepted)  £1,760  0 0 

Acaepted  for  new  business  premises,  Broad-street, 
Eeadiug,  for  Messrs.  Heelas,  Hons,  & Co.  Messrs.  Brown 
& Albury,  archit>*ct8,  Reading:— 

T.  6.  Kingerlee,  Baubury  (general 

works) £2,4''0  0 0 

Tamar  Terra-cotta  Co.  (terra-cotta).  250  0 0 

For  iron  railing  to  enclose  the  Cathol'c  Cathedral, 
Bishop’s  house,  and  seminary,  Portsmouth,  for  Bishop 
Virtue.  Mr.  Joseph  Stanislaus  Hansom,  F.R.I.B.A.,  27 
Alfred-place  West,  South  Kcnsington,  arcbitect ' ' 

Goddard  & Massey,  Nottingham  (ac- 
cepted)   £218  17  0 

For  Lady  Altar  in  the  Catholic  Church,  Norton-road 
West  Brighton,  for  the  Kev.  S.  A.  Donnelly.  Mr.  Joseph 
Stanislau*  Hansom,  architect ^ 
George  Porter,  Chelsea  (accepted)  ..,£145  0 0 

^For  making  up  road,  Cambridge-gardens,  Notting- 

Stockwell  £494  7 0 

Mears  337  q q 

H. re  335  0 0 

Felton  326  0 0 

Nowell  & Robson 315  0 0 

For  alterations  and  additions  to  Nos.  1 and  2 Crawfurd- 
etreet.  W,.  for  Mr.  Lewis  Davis.  Mr.  W.  B.  May  archi- 
tect, 31,  Manchester-street,  W. ' 

Simpson 9 q 

Langndge 777  q q 

D.  D.  & A.  Brown  (accepted) 735  0 0 


For  fittings  and  decorations,  “ The  Fleece  ” Inn  High- 
^reet,  Canterbury,  for  the  Star  Brewery.  Mr.  Fred  M 
Putley,  architect 

John  Wame  (accepted) £553  3 q 


For  the  erection  of  “Ennerdale,”  Sutton,  Surrey,  for 
Mr.  Mark  Leader.  Mr.  Herbert  D.  Appleton,  architect. 
No.  157,  Wool  Exchange,  E.C.  Quantities  byMr.  F,  T.W, 
Miller,  Guildhall-chambers,  E.C. : — 

A.Newland  £1,195  0 0 

W.  Robinson 1,115  0 0 

W.  C.  Hards 1,086  0 0 

W.  Smith  1,077  0 0 

R.  J.  Humphris  1,010  0 0 

G.  Hards 995  15  0 

J.  B.  Potter  (accepted) 970  0 0 


For  bouse  at  Bromley,  Kent,  for  Mr.  W.  J.  Nichols. 
Mr.  George  Lethbridge,  architect.  Quantities  supplied 

u_  nr-  01 1 TT 


by  Mr.  Charles  H.  Goode  : — 

Lowe £2,621  0 0 

Punnett&Son  2,519  0 0 

Arraand  3,414  0 0 

Adcock 2,399  0 0 

Byrne  & Duncan  2,390  0 0 

Scott 2,344  0 0 

Harris  & Wardrop  (accepted) 2,294  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  the  first  portion  of  St.  Cuthbert’s 
Church,  Kensington,  and  alterations  and  additions  to  the 
temporary  church.  Mr.  Hugh  Eoumieu  Gough,  architect, 
12,  Carlton-chamhera,  Regent-street,  S.W,  : — 

Belham  &,  Co.  (accepted)  £2,936  11  3 


For  addition  to  British  School,  Croydon.  Mr.  Eobt. 


Ridge,  architect : — 

Marriage,  Croydon*  £233  0 0 

Legg,  Croydon 230  0 0 

Bullock,  Croydon 337  0 0 


• Accepted. 

For  alterations  and  additions  to  No.  3,  Samuel-street, 
Woolwich,  for  Vicarage  for  the  parish  of  St.  Michael  and 
All  Angels,  Woolwich.  Mr.  H.  H.  Church,  architect. 


Woolwich 

Fenn  i Sons,  Woolwich £600  0 0 

Coombs,  Plumstead  (accepted)  650  0 0 


For  a house  on  the  Cedars  Park  Estate,  Walthamstow, 
for  Mr.  Sandell.  Mr.  S.  L.  Walters,  Black's-place,  archi- 
tect : — 

Barton £319  0 0 

Sampson 612  0 0 

Goldsworthy  & Rickard 676  0 0 

Barkel  (accepted)  676  0 0 
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The  Worh  of  the  Archi- 
tect rtcifcrf  in  rdatio7i 
to  the  Death-rate. 

HE  subject  of  the  close 
connexion  that  exists 
between  the  ■work  of 
the  architect  nml  the 
public  (or,  rather,  the 
, local)  health  of  the 
di.striots  in  which  his 
services  are  required, 
is  one  of  extreme  inte- 
rest to  the  profession. 
We  are  not  speaking 
of  sanitary  measures, 
properly  so  called,  or 
of  that  unseen  sub- 
I terranean  portion  of 
the  work  of  construc- 
tion which  silently  but 
forcibly  tells  its  own 
story.  We  refer  to  the 
modification  Avhich  may  be  produced  in  the 
death-rate  of  a district  by  quantity,  rather  than 
by  quality,  of  accommodation.  The  lofty 
structures  which  are  now  thickening  in  every 
panoramic  ^’iew  of  London  may  be  admirable 
in  design,  thorough  in  execution,  and  duly 
furnished  Avith  means  for  that  inflow  and  out- 
flow of  water  on  which,  under  existing  arrange- 
ments, the  public  health  so  closely  depends. 
Such  buildings  we  are  apt  to  regard  as  unques- 
tionable improvements  to  a neighbourhood. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  wish  to  point  out, 
and  that  not  as  matter  of  theory  alone,  but  as 
tested,  as  far  as  is  at  the  moment  practicable, 
by  statistics,  that  the  addition  of  a second, 
third,  or  fourth  plane  of  bcibitation,  by  rearing 
stoiy  above  story,  tends  so  seriously  to  increase 
the  density  of  population  within  a given  area, 
as  to  exert  an  unfavourable  effect  on  health. 
It  is  as  to  this  influence  of  density  of  popula- 
lation  on  health  that  we  are  desirous  of  in- 
quiring whether  we  can  attain  any  results  that 
may  be  of  service  to  the  architectural  profes- 
sion. For  such  results  to  have  much  definite 
value,  it  will  not  be  denied,  they  must  have 
some  degree  of  precision.  The  general  theory 
will,  of  course,  be  admitted.  But  that  is  little 
to  the  point  unless  we  can  find  some  method 
of  assigning  a numeric  value  to  the  evil  caused 
by  density. 

That  a general  increase  of  death-rate  accom- 
panies an  increase  in  density  of  population 
there  is  no  manner  of  doubt.  But  any  attempt 
to  measure  this  increase  is  attended  Avith  the 
difficulty  that  always  opposes  the  determination 
of  two  or  three  concurrent  values  at  the  same 
time.  As  a rule,  human  life  may  be  taken  to 
be  increasing  in  duration  in  this  country.  Much 
is  being  done,  in  very  different  ways,  to  secure 


this  end.  The  habits  of  the  people,  the  abodes 
of  the  jieople,  the  physiological  and  medical 
knowledge  of  the  advisers  of  the  sick  and 
ailing, — all  these  are  undergoing  change,  and 
change  for  the  most  p:irt  probably  of  a bene- 
ficial character.  Thus,  if  in  a giA'en  locality 
there  has  been  a concurrent  increase  in  density 
of  population  and  in  the  application  of  the  best 
methods  of  sanitary  improvement,  the  move- 
ment of  the  death-rate  or  disease-rate  Avill  be 
the  resultant  of  three  or  four  causes  ; nor  will 
it  be  easy  to  assign  to  each  one|of  them  its  true 
value. 

Again,  independently  of  change  there  are 
local  values  that  have  to  be  taken  into  account. 
Level  is  one  of  these.  Level  generally  has  a 
direct  effect  on  drainage,  and  thus  on  health. 
Thus,  in  two  districts  alike  in  other  respects, 
with  the  same  soil,  the  same  class  of  buildings, 
and  the  same  density  of  population,  it  may 
chance  that  the  level  of  the  one  may  alloAv  of 
an  automatic  drainage  AA-liich  is  impo.ssible  in 
the  other.  This  difference  Avill  tell  on  the 
measures  of  health. 

Tims  comparing  the  contiguous  districts  of 
St.  James,  Westminster,  and  St.  Margaret, 
Westmimster  (according  to  (lata  collected  in 
1871),  the  density  of  the  population  of  the 
former  parish  A\'as  betAveen  three  and  four 
times  as  great  as  that  of  the  latter.  The  expanse 
of  the  park,  and  the  palatial  character  of  some 
of  the  residences,  in  the  more  sparsely-peopled 
district,  Avould  seem  to  indicate  it  as  by  far  the 
preferable  parish.  And  yet  the  death-rate  in 
St.  Margaret’s  was  12  per  cent,  higher  than 
that  in  St.  James’s.  The  denser  neighbour- 
hood was  more  healthy  than  the  less  populous 
aud  more  open  district.  Why  was  this  ? The 
determination  of  the  level  unsAvers  the  ques- 
tion. The  greater  part  of  the  parish  of  St. 
Margaret  is  below  the  10  ft.  contourJine.  The 
Avhole  of  it  is  beloAv  the  20  ft.  contour  line. 
The  surface  of  the  parish  of  St.  James  rises 
from  the  10  ft.  or  20  ft.  contours  to  the  60  ft. 
and  TO  ft.  contour  lines.  Thus  whatever  be 
the  attention  given,  in  either  parish,  to  the  vibil 
question  of  drainage,  the  natural  advantage  of 
the  higher  region  is  so  great  in  this  respect  as 
not  only  to  make  up  for  the  greater  density, 
but  to  reverse  that  sanitary  relation  AA’hich, 
apart  from  this  condition  of  level,  might  have 
been  fully  expected  to  prevail. 

Bearing  in  mind,  then,  the  existence  of 
those  local  peculiarities  Avhich  have  so  poAver- 
ful  an  influence,  and  Avhich,  in  any  .sanitary 
investigation,  demand  independent  determina- 
tion, Ave  require  much  and  patient  toil  to 
arrive  at  the  true  co-efficient  of  density,  as 
afl’ecting  health  and  life.  In  attempting  even 
an  approximate  determination,  we  admit  the 
existence  of  grave  sources  of  eiTor.  That, 
hoAverer,  borne  in  mind,  a comparison  of  the 


density  and  of  the  death-nite  of  various  dis- 
tricts of  toAvn  and  country  gives  an  aj.iproxi- 
mate  rule,  which  may  be  suggested  to  the 
architect  rather  for  comparison  and  for  correc- 
tion than  for  his  absolute  guidance.  But  it  is 
at  all  events  near  enough  to  show  hoAV  neces- 
sary it  is  to  carefully  consider  the  effect  that 
will  be  produced  on  the  .salubrity  of  a district 
by  any  great  increase  in  the  density  of  its 
population,  or  in  the  average  height  of  its 
buildings. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  starting-point 
for  comparison.  The  followers  of  Mr.  George, 
and  the  believei'S  in  the  Avonders  to  be  wrought 
by  la  pditc  culture  and  peasant  proprietorship, 
ask,  we  think,  for  the  alloAvance  of  four  acres 
per  head  of  population.  Those  who  desire  to 
arrive  at  such  a result  must  go  to  Scotland, 
where,  in  1881,  there  AA’as  a proportion  of 
rather  more  than  five  acres  to  each  person.  But 
what  was  the  quality  of  the  land  ? How  much 
barren  heath  and  mountain  is  indicated  by  so 
low  a rate  of  populatiuii  ? In  the  United 
Kingdom  the  proportion  sinks  to  less  than  2^ 
acres  per  unit ; in  England  and  Wales  to  less 
than  1|  acre  ; in  England  alone  to  less  than 
acre;  and  so  on,  till  AA'e  come  to  those  dis- 
tricts of  London  that  pile  more  than  2(X)  in- 
habitants on  an  acre. 

In  a desert,  of  course,  there  is  no  death-rate. 
But  it  doe.s  not  folloAV  that  sne  inhabitant  per 
square  mile,  or  even  per  acre,  is  the  most 
healthy  ratio  of  population.  To  a great  extent 
the  mutual  aid  afforded  by  neighbourship  will 
make  an  increase  of  population,  up  to  a certain 
point,  a gain.  The  question  is,  Avhere  is  that 
point  ? In  the  incpih'ies  before  referred  to,  as 
made  in  1871,  the  healthiest  district  in 
England  Avas  Bellingham,  in  Northumberland. 
The  density  of  population  Avas  only  one  to 
33^-  acres  ; and  the  death-nitc  Avas  14,  the 
average  death-rate  for  England  for  the  same 
year  being  22.  If  Ave  take  this  Ioav  rate  for  a 
starting-point,  the  average -death  rate  for 
England  Avas  as  I’T"),  the  rate  for  the  most 
licalthy  district  being  1. 

This  great  healthiness,  however,  is  excep- 
tional. Northumberland  is  the  healthiest  of 
English  counties,  but  high  level,  pure  water, 
and  invigorating  breezes  go  probably  for  aa 
much  as  density  of  population.  Although  the 
general  death-rate  is  raised  by  the  heavy  figure 
of  27  for  Newcastle-on-Tyue,  it  Avas  as  low  for 
the  Avhole  county,  for  the  year  in  question,  as 
18,  and  the  average  densiiy  for  the  county 
Avas  one  inhabitant  to  eA-ery  3i  acres. 

But  even  if  we  take  the  areas  giA'en  by  the 
Eegistrar-General,  and,  comparing  them  with 
the  annual  returns  of  population,  arrive  at  a 
density  rate  per  district  Avhich  we  can  put  in 
a parallel  column  to  the  death-rate,  Ave  have 
only  rough  material  to  deal  Avith.  It  is 
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obvious  that  if  we  take  a given  circle,  and  a 
given  population,  the  effect  of  density  of 
population  may  still  be  very  seriously  varied. 
We  should  sujipose,  for  instance,  that  such  a 
distribution  as  would  give  an  equable  density 
over  the  whole  area,  which  is  the  result  of  the 
simple  comparison  of  the  two  figures  given, 
woLild  be  by  a long  way  the  most  favourable 
that  could  be  made.  But  in  point  of  fact  we 
rarely  or  never  find  such  an  equable  distribu- 
tion. We  find  certain  parts  of  the  area  in 
whicii  greater  numbers  are  concentrated,  while 
the  population  in  other  parts  is  comparatively 
sparse.  But  the  concentration  is  likely  to 
have  a far  more  injurious  effect  on  health  tiian 
the  more  sparing  distribution  can  counteract. 
This  distribution  is  everywhere  difterent. 
The  value  can  only  be  determined  by  a 
far  more  minute  and  accurate  distribution 
of  returns  than  we  possess,  or  than  we 
are  likely,  — - except  in  rare  cases,  — to 
acquire.  Thus  we  may  ask  in  vain  what  is 
the  density,  and  what  the  rarity,  of  the  most 
and  of  the  leiist  thickly  peopled  part  of  the 
above-cited  district  of  Bellingham.  And  even 
the  fearful  numbers  per  acre  in  the  London 
district  of  St.  Giles’s  must  fail  very  far  to  give 
an  indication  of  the  greatest  density  of  its 
most  crowded  streets  and  courts. 

Again,  there  is  an  annual  variation,  which 
may  be  advantageously  represented  to  the  eye 
by  the  graphic  method  of  a curve.  The  death- 
rate  of  Loudon  is  now  as  low  as  21‘4  per  1,000, 
having  been  reduced  from  24'8  for  the  decade 
ending  1850,  to  22'5  for  that  ending  1880. 
But  can  we  hope  that  this  represents  a 
pennaneut  gain?  To  some  extent,  perhaps, 
we  may  do  so,  as  Sir  J.  Bazalgette  has  pointed 
out  that  by  the  combined  action  of  the  ‘water- 
supply  and  the  main  drainage  a true  sanitary 
improvement  has  certainly  been  effected  within 
the  last  ten  years.  But  if  we  go  back  before 
that  date,  and  examine  the  curve  that  may  be 
plotted  from  1840  to  1869,  we  do  not  see  much 
sign  of  steady  amelioration.  The  death-rate 
in  1840  was  24-98  ; in  1869  it  was  24-63.  The 
healthiest  year  in  the  interval  was  1857,  when 
the  rate  sank  to  22-41.  The  worst  year  was 
1849,  when  it  rose  to  30-14.  This  range  of 
thirty-four  per  cent,  within  eight  years  is  about 
half  of  that  recorded,  in  any  one  year,  between 
the  most  healthy  and  the  least  healthy  district 
of  London  itself.  This,  in  1869,  was  from  17-0 
in  the  Hampstead  district,  to  29-0  in  St. 
George’s-in-the-East,  being  a difference  of  70 
per  cent.  As  far  as  the  comparison  may  be 
taken  for  a guide,  then,  the  influence  of  season 
on  the  death-rate  may  be  taken  as  about  half 
as  powertul  as  that  which  is  exerted  by  the 
mean  difference  of  the  combined  local  causes 
aftecting  the  death-rate  of  any  specified  district. 

On  the  above  data  we  shall  probably  be  not 
far  wide  of  the  mark  if  we  consider  that  drain- 
age (as  measured  in  the  remarkable  case  of  the 
Westminster  parishes,  by  level)  has  the  greatest 
influence  of  any  determinable  cause  on  local 
death-rate.  Second,  when  a certain  density  is 
once  obtained,  comes  density  of  population. 
Third  is  what  we  may  term  the  medical  health 
co-efficient  of  the  year.  And  it  is,  at  all  events, 
certain  that  the  first  and  the  third  of  these 
causes  will  require  very  careful  observation  in 
any  attempt  that  may  be  made  towards  the 
independent  determination  of  the  second. 

Thus  much  premised,  it  may  be  suggested, 
not  as  a matter  of  dogmatic  certitude,  but  by 
way  of  hypothesis,  to  be  tested  by  the  observa- 
tions of  statisticians,  when  the  proper  cor- 
rections are  applied,  that  an  increased  density 
of  about  ten  persons  per  acre  may  be  expected 
to  produce  an  increase  of  one  per  1,000  in  the 
death-rate.  Thus,  the  death-rate  of  London 
for  1383,  according  to  Sir  J.  W.  Bazalgette, 
was  21-4.  The  mean  density  over  the  area  of 
the  metropolitan  water  companie.s’  district  in 
that  year  was  64  persons  per  acre.  The  density 
of  the  population  of  Paris  at  the  same  time  is 
given  by  the  same  authority  in  figures  equal 
to  111  persons  per  acre.  The  difference  in  the 
death-rate,  according  to  the  rule  just  sug- 
gested, would  be  4-7,  making  the  death-rate  to 
be  expected  for  Paris,  26'3.  The  actual  death- 
rate  for  the  year  is  given  by  Sir  J.  W.  Bazal- 
gette as  26 '3,  the  identical  figures. 

Such  an  exact  coincidence,  however,  we  take 


to  be,  to  some  extent,  fortuitous.  Nevertheless 
it  is  a simple  comparison  over  a large  area. 
Within  London  itself  we  do  not  find  the  change 
of  rate  to  be  so  serious,  but  that  must,  in  some 
measure,  be  due  to  the  consideration  of  level. 
Thus  the  density  of  St.  Giles,  in  1869,  was  220 
persons  per  acre,  or  one  inhabitant  to  every 
22  yards  of  area.  The  density  of  London  in  that 
year  w;is  36  persons  per  acre,  and,  the  mean 
death-rate  being  24  per  1,000,  the  expected 
death-rate  of  St.  Giles’s  district,  according  to 
the  rule  under  discussion,  would  be  42-4.  It 
was,  however,  only  28  ; but,  on  turning  to  the 
contour  map,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  district 
in  question  is  situated  on  the  60  ft.  and  70  ft. 
contours,  and  the  advantage  of  14-4  per  1,000 
over  the  theoretical  expectation  of  death-rate 
is  thus,  to  some  degree,  accounted  for,  as  well 
as  by  the  fact  that  there  is  only  one  liospital  in 
the  district. 

Again,  in  the  same  year,  the  death-rate  of 
the  united  parishes  of  St.  Saviour  and  St. 
Olave,  Southwark,  was  29,  the  highest  of  any 
Loudon  district.  The  density  of  population 
was  131  persons  per  acre,  or  89  fewer  than  in 
St.  Giles’s  ; but  the  entire  district  is  situated 
below  the  10  ft.  contour,  and  is  thus  not  only 
water-logged,  bub  subject  to  inundation.  Thus, 
a difference  of  1 per  1,000  in  the  death-rate 
against  the  low-lying  district,  while  the  density- 
rate  ought,  on  the  foregoing  hypothesis,  to  give 
8-9  per  1,000  in  its  favour,  caa  hardly  be 
dissociated  in  the  mind  of  the  inquirer  from 
the  fiital  humidity  of  the  soil  and  the  differ- 
ence of  some  60  ft.  in  level. 

Hampstead,  it  may  be  added,  was  the 
healthiest  London  district  during  the  period 
under  examination.  But  here  we  have  the  two 
causes  of  health, — elevation  of  level  and  rarity 
of  population  acting  in  the  same  direction. 
The  district  lies  from  120  ft.  to  240  ft.  above 
Trinity  high-water  mark.  The  density  of 
population  was  under  9 persons  per  acre  ; the 
death-rate  was  17  per  1,000.  As  to  the 
annual  curve,  the  London  death-rate  for  1 869 
was  only  0'28  per  1,000  above  the  mean  for  the 
preceding  30  years. 

The  above  important  facts  are  ofiered, 
together  with  the  rough  rule  hypothetically 
arrived  at,  for  the  consideration  of  those  who 
may  be  prepared  to  think  out  the  matter  fur- 
ther, lu  indicating  the  two  disturbing  causes 
of  the  annual  curve,  and  the  influence  of  level, 
we  only  point  to  two  out  of  numerous  causes 
of  variation  that  will  have  ultimately  to  be 
valued.  But,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  they  arc 
the  two  most  important  causes  that  modify  the 
effect  of  density.  And  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  question  of  level  may  not  depend  on 
subsoil  drainage  alone,  direct  as  we  know  the 
influence  of  the  condition  of  the  subsoil  to  be 
in  many  diseases,  notably  in  phthisis.  The 
effect  of  the  elasticity  of  the  air  is  not  to  be 
ignored.  And  the  physical,  or  electric,  influ- 
ence of  the  geological  nature  of  the  soil  on 
health  is  at  the  same  time  admitted  in  prin- 
ciple, and  unstudied,  as  yet,  iu  detail. 

The  adverse  influence  of  density  of  popu- 
lation, whether  measured  by  the  suggested 
modulus  of  1 per  1,000  for  every  ten  additional 
units  per  cent.,  or  in  any  other  way,  is  a sub- 
ject that  demands  the  careful  attention  of  all 
persons  interested  in  building,  and  that  more 
especially  at  the  present  time,  when  the  ques- 
tion of  the  housing  of  the  poor  is  under 
investigation.  The  density  of  population  in 
Loudon  is  kept  down  by  the  small  size  of  our 
houses.  The  comparison  of  the  numbers  of 
64  persons  per  acre  in  London  with  1 1 1 per  acre 
in  Paris,  when  coupled  with  the  fact  of  the 
greater  height  of  the  houses  in  the  latter  city, 
where  it  is  not  so  very  uncommon  to  have  to 
climb  au  hiiiticme,  is  a clear  proof  of  this. 
While  in  London  we  fimd  7-4  persons  per 
house,  in  Paris  we  have  29.  Now  any  serious 
attempt  to  utilise  the  costly  ground  area  of 
Inner  London  to  the  highest  extent  in  pro- 
i-iding  room  for  habitations  will  naturally 
lead  to  the  introduction  of  a style  of  build- 
ing somewhat  resembling  that  of  the  great 
monasteries  of  Italy.  Floor  above  floor  rise 
small  cells,  connected  with  long  corridors  and 
outer  staircases  ; and  the  accommodation  for 
numbers  on  a small  area  that  can  thus  be 
attained  is  such  as  to  make  the  St.  Giles’s  rate 


of  220  persons  to  the  acre  appear  liberal.  It 
may  be  all  very  well  to  pile  such  a building  on 
a mountain,  where  the  free  air  can  sweep  in 
from  all  around.  In  a city  it  is  another  matter. 
And  we  hope  we  have  said  enough  to  show 
that  the  addition  of  any  new  plane  of  abode, 
or  story  of  building,  in  London,  must  be 
attended,  other  things  being  equal,  with  a 
proportionate  increase  of  the  death-rate,  which, 
even  if  we  cannot  at  present  exactly  determine 
it,  may  show,  too  late,  that  we  have  been 
unwise  to  disregard  the  danger. 


MILITARY  ARCHITECTURE.* 

Military  architecture,  as  a living  art,  has 
long  ceased  to  exist. 

Buildings  which  difler  in  no  material  respect 
from  their  civilian  counterparts  are,  of  course, 
erected  for  the  convenience  of  the  military 
service, — barracks,  hospitals,  schools,  and  such 
like,  more  varied  and  numerous  than  ever. 
But  these  examples  of  architecture  for  the 
military  are  not  military  architecture,  which  is, 
properly  speaking,  the  architecture  of  defensive 
structures.  There  was  once  such  an  architec- 
ture in  Europe  : for  a thousand  years  it  ran  its 
triumphant  course,  to  disappear  before  the  re- 
adoption  of  the  oldest  of  all  forms  of  defence, — 
the  simple  ditch  and  earthen  mound.  The 
engineer  no  longer  rears  broad  fronts  of  masonry 
scarps  or  builds  the  lofty  tower  for  guard  and. 
outlook.  His  art  is  no  longer  to  resist  his 
enemy  by  sullen  masses  of  inert  masonry, 
defying  escalade,  and  strong  enough  to  “ laugh 
a siege  to  scoru.”  He  delays  his  foe  by  sunken 
obstacles  and  destroys  him  unseen  from  behind 
a secure  cover  of  earthen  rampart.  The  rifle 
and  the  spade  are  henceforth  to  be  the  soldier’s 
twin  weapons  of  offence  and  defence,  and  the 
Moncrieff  pit  is  the  modern  antithesis  of  the 
Norman  keep. 

Every  step  in  the  long  progress  from  the 
simple  enclosing  hedge  or  palisade  of  the 
unsophisticated  Briton  to  the  scientific  disposi- 
tions of  Vauban,  is  easily  traceable  in  our 
national  examples.  The  only  point  in  which 
our  British  precursors  appear  to  have  been 
equal  to  their  descendants  is  in  the  selection  of 
defensible  sites,  which  were  always  chosen 
with  unerring  instinct. 

The  distinctively  national  phase  of  the  art 
of  architecture  as  applied  to  the  science  of 
defence  synchronises  exactly  with  its  employ- 
ment for  ecclesiastical  and  civil  purposes. 
“With  the  exception  of  a fragment  of  wall 
at  Corfe  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  military 
masonry  older  than  the  Conquest  exists  in 
England,”  and  certainly  none  bearing  the 
impress  of  art  is  of  later  date  than 
Henry  VIIL  The  Norman  William  built 
fewer  castles  in  this  country  than  he  is  gene- 
rally credited  with.  At  the  termination  of  his 
reign  those  erected  by  himself  and  his  nume- 
rous barons  did  not,  probably,  exceed  in  number 
a hundred.  But,  looking  to  their  vast  extent, 
to  the  prodigious  masses  of  masonry  involved 
in  their  construction,  the  distances  which  much 
of  the  material  had  of  necessity  to  be  bought, 
and  the  number  of  artificers  required ; con- 
sidering, too,  the  immense  number  of  monastic 
and  ecclesiastical  establishments  which  date 
from  his  reign,  even  this  number  cannot  fail 
to  strike  us  with  surprise.  He  found  the 
main  lines  of  approach  to  the  interior  of  the 
kingdom  and  all  its  -vulnerable  points  de- 
fended by  earthworks,  and  these  he  repaired, 
enlarged,  and  strengthened,  and  with  these  he 
was,  for  the  most  part,  content ; adding  here 
and  there  a keep,  and  “ making  the  most  of 
what  had  fallen  into  his  hands."  It  is  to 
Henry  I.  that  the  great  number  of  English 
castles  owed  their  origin  or  completion  ; and 
Henry  II.  scattered  them  over  his  dominions 
with  so  liberal  a hand  that  by  the  end 
of  liis  reign,  notwithstanding  the  destruc- 
tion of  those  edifices  which  were  con- 
sidered inimical  to  the  interests  of  the 
Crown,  no  fewer  than  650  castles  and  military 
works  remained  intact  and  serviceable  for  war- 
like need.  The  type  of  Mediaeval  stronghold 
was  fixed  during  his  reign,  and  with  it  closed 

* “ Medifeval  Military  Ai’chiteoturo  in  England."  By 
Geo.  T.  Clark.  London  : Wyman  & Sons, 
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the  great  castle  - building  era  in  England. 
That  type  is  familiar  to  every  Englishman, 
j for  it  is  seen  in  every  district  in  the  king- 
dom. The  long  lines  of  enccbite  embattled  at 
] their  summits  and  flanked  by  frequent  towers, 
j the  broad  and  deep  ditch  in  front  crossed 
by  a drawbridge,  defended  in  its  turn  by  a 
machicolated  gateway  with  its  own  system  of 
flanking  turrets  ; and,  towering  high  above  all, 
the  monstrous  keep,  “four  square  to  all  the 
winds  that  blow,”  itself  a complete  work  of 
defence  for  reliance  in  the  last  extremity  of 
disaster.  These,  in  various  degrees  of  decay  and 
decrepitude,  are  known  to  all.  The  arrange- 
ments  adopted  in  each  case,  though  conforming 
to  a settled  principle,  were  infinitely  varied  in 
their  application ; — when  a new  site  was  chosen, 
and  the  foundation  was  secure,  the  keep  was 
built  as  a tower,  accommodating  on  its  several 
floors  prisons,  storehouses,  guard-room,  hall, 
and  chapel,  and,  most  precious  of  all,  enclosing 
the  well.  This  was  never  omitted,  at  whatever 
cost.  At  Bamborough,  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable early  wells  in  the  country  is  found 
carried  down  145  ft.  into  the  whinstone  rock, 
— a work  which  may  well  astonish  us,  and 
which  would  give  us  some  trouble  evgn  now 
with  all  our  modern  ‘'appliances  and  means  to 
boot.”  When  the  mound  upon  which  every 
castle  stood  was  artificially  formed,  the  “shell” 
or  hollow  keep  was  adopted, — a little  work 
I w’ithin  a larger  one.  In  the  thirteenth  century 
J . a cylindrical  form  of  keep  became  fashionable, 
but  it  was  not,  in  some  respects,  so  efficient  as 
' the  square  form  : its  divergent  fire  from  the 
^ parapets  was  not  so  well  calculated  to  defend 
; its  base  as  the  converging  fire  its  predecessor 
aflbrded,  and  many  expedients  were  necessary 
: to  restore  the  balance.  A movable  hrctache,  was 

> erected  in  times  of  siege,  and  some  other  com- 
plicated forms  of  counter  attack  were  devised. 
In  all  these  works  the  hand  of  the  artist 

! appears  somewhere.  In  the  entrance-gateway, 

I tlie  doorway  to  the  keep  ; in  the  chamber,  or 

> oratory,  or  chapel,  the  best  art  of  the  period 
: is  invariably  apparent,  and  lends  a grace  where 
It  all  else  is  gloomy  and  severe.  It  is  only  when 

we  arrive  at  very  late  examples  that  we  meet 
with  instances  of  silly  subterfuge  and  execrable 
f taste.  The  military  architects  of  the  Middle 
. Ages  were  the  equals  of  the  architects  of  the 
t cathedrals  which  adorn  our  land, — if,  indeed, 

\ the  architects  of  both  classes  of  works  w'cre 
c not  the  same  men.  In  the  latter  part  of  the 
I reign  of  Henry  III.  the  ordinary  dwelling- 
( house  put  on  something  of  a defensive  cha- 
t racter.  It  was  embattled  and  moated,  and 
J defended  by  a drawbridge  and  portcullis, — the 
[ licence  to  fortify  such  houses  forming  an  im- 
I portant  adjunct  to  the  royal  revenue.  It  is 
I probable  that  outer  stockades  and  perishable 
i elements  of  defence  were  also  employed.  But 
ri  soon  the  hopelessness  of  holding  out  against 
J the  attacks  of  artillery,  and  a growing  desire 
J for  “ liberty  and  light,”  changed  the  aspect  of 
n such  houses.  Windows  were  opened  through 
J their  enclosing  walls,  and  the  architecture  of 

I defence  was  adopted  more  as  a fashion  than  for 
i its  serviceableness  against  anything  but  the 
i desultory  assaults  of  predatory  vagabonds,  or 
.1  the  undisciplined  and  unfurnished  mob.  In 
■1  the  sixteenth  century  the  Englishman’s  house 
:i  ceased  to  be,  in  a literal  sense,  his  castle,  and 

a new  type  of  nobles’ residence  arose.  With  the 
i:  decay  of  the  defence  of  isolated  houses  remained, 
i!  however,  the  defence  of  towns,  and  there  is  a 

II  nobility  about  the  long  indented  lines  of  scarp 
'I  which,  until  the  other  day,  girdled  in  many  of 
L our  important  cities.  The  few  survivors  are 
1 disappearing  or  are  doomed  to  disappear.  The 

towns  they  once  enclosed  have  overflowed  their 
I.  bounds,  and  the  old  line  of  ramparts  is  suc- 
ceeded  by  detached  earthen  forts,  scarcely  dis- 
i.  tinguishable  from  the  upland  meadows  from 
which  they  rise  like  great  ant-hills,  a couple  of 
mile.s  away.  Henry  VIII.  was  a determined 
fortifier,  and  to  him  many  of  these  old  lines  are 
I due.  He  also  lined  our  southern  coast  with 
I castles, — at  Deal,  at  Walmer,  Saudgate,  and 

other  points.  Charles  I.  shared  his  views,  and 
added  to  the  fortifications  at  Slieerness, 
Chatham,  and  other  places  of  importance  to 
our  shipping,  and  the  very  last  appearance  of 
the  military  architect  was  seen  in  the  chain  of 
martello  towers  which,  dating  from  the  very 


beginning  of  the  century,  dot  the  curving 
beaches  of  our  Channel  coast. 

From  time  to  time  exact  and  interesting 
accounts  of  the  remains  of  the  Mediaeval 
military  architecture  which  are  scattered 
throughout  the  land  have  been  contributed  to 
our  own  pages  by  a skilful  hand, — that  of 
the  author  of  the  work  which  suggests 
these  refiections.  The  student  who  would 
get  at  the  full  lesson  which  these  remains 
convey  must  possess  many  qualifications. 
He  must  have  a close  acquaintance  with 
the  by  - paths  of  European  history.  He 
must  be  in  a wide  sese  an  antiquary  and 
an  archfeologist.  He  must  have  sufticient 
acquaintance  with  the  niceties  of  architectural 
detail  to  avail  himself  of  the  clue  which  this 
gives  in  determining  a date,  and  he  must  add 
to  the  most  patient  investigation  the  power  of 
generalising  soundly  from  a multitude  of  facts. 
He  must,  moreover,  have  abundant  leisure,  and 
be  quite  independent  of  the  prosiiects  of  any 
pecuniary  reward  for  his  protracted  labours. 
It  is  probable  that  there  are  not  half  a dozen 
men  in  England  who  are  in  every  point  fully 
equipped  for  the  study  and  exposition  of  our 
ancient  military  architecture.  It  is  certain 
that  no  one  could  be  found  more  competent 
than  the  author  of  the  two  handsome  volumes 
before  u.s. 

In  a preliminary  introduction, — which 
extends  to  172  octavo  pages, — he  gives  a 
succinct  account  of  the  rise  and  development 
of  military  architecture  iu  England,  tracing 
with  unique  skill  the  rationale  of  the  art,  and 
following  its  most  recondite  ramifications. 

Following  thereon  is  a detailed  account  of 
almost  every  considerable  example  of  the  art 
now  extant,  illustrated  by  plans,  and  some- 
times by  elevations,  sections,  and  details.  The 
Tower  of  London  is  treated  at  great  length 
in  a reprint  of  the  writer’s  well-known  and 
masterly  monograph  ; and  such  noble  examples 
as  Caerphilly,  Berkeley,  Alnwick,  Arundel,  and 
others  are  examined  and  elucidated  in  the 
most  thorough  manner.  A few  curious  but 
unimportant  verbal  errors  have  crept  into  the 
text,  puzzling  at  first  to  the  architectural 
reader.  In  a new  edition  the  whole  should  be 
carefully  revised  in  this  respect  ; and  as  some 
of  the  articles  are  half  a century  ohl,  they 
should  he  either  brought  up  to  date,  or  dated. 

In  taking  leave  of  one  the  most  interesting 
works  which  have  lately  come  before  us,  we 
cannot  refrain  from  expressing  a regret  that  it 
is  not  illustrated  by  a good  map  showing  the 
general  defensive  scheme  of  the  Norman 
engineers,  and  the  positions  of  the  several 
works  erected  or  projected  by  them  to  guard 
the  main  lines  of  road  and  river.  Such  a map 
of  the  Scottish  border  and  of  the  Welsh 
marches  would  be  of  great  interest,  and  by  the 
clue  thus  aftbrded  many  a landowner  might 
yet  discover  some  of  the  undiscovered  works 
to  which  either  tradition  or  written  records 
point.  It  would  add  a special  value  to  a book 
which  wants  only  this  and  an  index  to  be  as 
near  perfection  as  possible. 


NOTES. 

Sir  William  Harcourt’s  able  speech  on 
Tuesday  night,  in  introducing  his  Government 
of  London  Bill,  will  probably  do  much  to  pre- 
pare the  Bill  for  its  successful  passage  through 
the  usually  troubled  waters  of  a second  read- 
ing. That  it  will  be  subject  to  much  criticism 
we  cannot  doubt ; hut  we  think  every  impartial 
mind  will  recoguise  the  general  moderation  of 
Sir  W.  Harcourt’s  proposals,  and  the  logical 
spirit  in  which  they  were  worked  out.  Sir 
William  based  his  argument  for  centralising 
and  combining  the  governing  authority  partly 
on  the  extent  of  work  which  lind  been  carried 
out  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  who 
to  some  extent,  and  in  regard  to  some  subjects, 
represented  a kind  of  central  authority  such 
as  the  Bill  proposes  to  establish  for  all 
matters  with  which  local  government  ought 
to  deal ; and  he  pointed  out  that  wlieii 
there  was  work  to  be  done  which  might 
be  done  either  liy  one  of  the  vaiiou.s 
vestries  or  by  this  single  liody,  the  Board  of 
Works,  it  had  almost  invariably  been  given 


to  the  single  body.  The  first  reading  passed 
without  discussion.  Every  one  will  look  with 
interest  to  the  second  reading ; but  we  can 
hardly  prophesy  other  than  success  to  a scheme 
which  promises  to  put  new  life  into  London 
government,  to  secure  us  against  the  partial 
and  often  conflicting  action  of  vestries,  with 
their  petty  interests,  and  which  will,  we  hope, 
inaugurate  a more  high-minded  and  truly 
public  spirit  than  we  see  at  present  in  either 
the  Corporation  of  London  or  the  Board  of 
Works,  both  of  which  display  in  their  motives 
and  methods  but  too  much  of  the  essential 
spirit  of  vestry-dom. 


The  last  number  of  the  Journal  of  the 
Society  of  Arts  contains  a report  of  a paper 
read  on  Wednesday,  the  2Qd,  by  Mr.  Elijah 
Hoole  on  the  “Dwellings of  the  Poor,”  portions 
of  which  go  to  confirm  what  is  remarked  else- 
where in  our  present  number,  that  much  of  the 
difficulty  of  comfortably  and  decently  housing 
the  very  poor  arises  from  the  ways  and  habits 
of  the  people  themselves.  Mr.  Hoole  is  in 
favour,  as  others  have  been  before  him,  of 
recognising  the  absolute  necessity  for  a certain 
proportion  of  single-room  tenements  for  those 
who  cannot  afford  to  pay  a remunerative  rent 
for  anything  more,  but  then  he  would  have  the 
rooms  planned  and  constructed  for  the  purpose, 
and  the  occupants  looked  after  and  kept  in 
order.  This  latter  side  of  the  requirements 
seems  to  be  very  unpopular  with  those  for  whose 
real  benefit  it  is  intended.  A speaker  in  the 
discussion  that  followed  the  paper  gave  a 
mehinclioly  account  of  his  own  experience  in 
dwelling  accommodation  : — 

“ s.'vid  he  lived  in  a court  near  Drury-lane  ; in 
a house  not  a brick  of  which  was  sound,  and  portions 
of  which  were  absolutely  fastened  together  with 
floorcloth,  but  which  produced  nearly  156/.  a-year. 
For  the  wretched  room  in  which  he  and  his  son 
lived,  in  which  there  was  hardly  room  to  turn,  he 
had  to  pay  4s.  a-week.  He  denounced  the  notion 
that  this  state  of  things  could  be  remedied  by  charity 
or  philanthropy,  aud  said  that  if  he  could  afford  the 
rent  asked  in  the  model  lodging-houses,  he  would 
not  consent  to  live  there  subj'  ct  to  the  restrictions 
which  were  imposed.  He  maintained  that  dwellings 
could  bo  erected  far  more  ecouomically,  which  might 
be  let  at  Is.  per  week  per  room.” 

This  speaker  was  very  probably  one  of  the  few 
who  would  he  disposed  to  make  the  best  uses 
of  such  accommodation,  but  there  are  many 
who  could  not.  An  East-end  clergyman  the 
other  day  had  an  otter  from  a benevolent  lady 
in  the  west  to  provide  screens  to  separate  the 
sexes  in  one-room  houses,  and  to  send  down  as 
many  as  were  asked  for,  at  her  own  expense. 
“Why,”  was  the  clergyman’s  comment,  “ the 
screens  could  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  be  sold 
the  next  day  for  what  they  would  fetch  as 
material ! ” 


The  subject  of  the  Wellington  statues,  old 
and  new,  existent  and  possible,  came  up  again 
in  Parliament  on  the  4th  inst.,  when  Mr, 
Rylands  asked  if  it  was  still  the  intention  of 
the  Government  to  abide  by  the  decision 
announced  on  the  9th  of  August  last,  to  invite 
a competition  of  sculptors  for  a new  statue  of 
the  Duke ; and  the  irrepressible  Mr.  Cavendish 
Bentinck  put  to  the  First  Commissioner  a 
string  of  interrogatories,  including  the  query 
whether  a commission  for  a new  statue  was  to 
be  given  to  “a  foreign  artist,”  and  whether 
there  was  no  native  British  artist  to  whom 
this  “ national  work  ” could  be  entrusted.  The 
reply  on  these  heads  w’as  that  the  idea  of  a 
competition  had  been  abandoned,  partly  be- 
cause it  was  understood  that  “ the  leading 
sculptors  would  not  compote”  (no  ■wonder, 
after  the  results  of  some  recent  sculpture  com- 
petitions !),  and  that  Mr.  Boehm  had  been 
selected  by  the  Committee  to  execute  the  new 
statue.  Of  course,  as  Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre 
hinted,  it  would  he  absurd  to  object  against 
Mr.  Boehm  as  a “ foreign  ” artist,  since  he  has 
been  elected  a member  of  our  own  Academy  ; 
even  if  the  rule  of  “English  artists  for  English 
work”  were  to  be  regarded  ns  dc  rigneur,  which 
we  doubt.  But  Mr.  Boehm  may  certainly  he 
.said  to  be  a very  fortunate  sculptor  ; and,  per- 
haps, it  was  a tacit  feeling  that,  considering 
the  constitution  of  the  Connnittee.  the  result 
was  likely  to  he  just  the  same  wliether  they 
competed  or  not,  which  induced  the  di.siiiclina- 
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tion  on  the  part  of  other  scnlptors  to  sacrifice 
their  time  on  what  was  likely  to  prove  only  a 
perfunctory  contest. 


We  have  received  from  the  Association  of 
Public  Sanitary  Inspectors  a copy  of  a paper 
read  on  the  5th  inst.  by  Jlr.  Thos.  Rees, 
rural  inspector  of  nuisances  at  Guildford 
on  the  Public  Health  Act  of  1875,  con- 
sidered mainly  from  a rural  inspector’s  point 
of  view.  Mr.  Rees  urges  that  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  that  are  now  applicable  only  to 
Urban  sanitary  authorities  should  be  made 
compulsory  for  the  whole  kingdom.  “ If  the 
law  had  been  made  to  apply  equally  to  Urban 
and  Rural  districts,  as  now  understood,”  says 
Mr.  Rees,  “many  a rookery  would  never  have 
been  built,  and  houses  would  not  have  been 
erected  a-s  they  now  are,  to  the  great  disgust 
and  sorrow  of  many  a local  authority.  I know 
a place  whereon  nineteen  cottages  are  built, 
and  some  being  built  on  a piece  of  land  whereon, 
in  an  urban  district,  three  only  would  have 
been  allowed  to  be  built.”  Jlr.  Rees  supports 
Mr.  Monckton’s  Bill,  now  before  Parliament, 
whereby  he  hopes  that  more  extended  and  irre- 
sponsible power  will  be  given  to  the  sanitary  in- 
spector, or,  r.Lther,  that  he  will  be  made  respon- 
sible to  a central  authority,  and  put  above  the 
influence  of  those  to  whom  the  recommenda- ' 
tions  he  would  be  glad  to  make  are  unwelcome 
as  contrary  to  their  own  interests.  The  paper 
concludes  with  a good  many  detailed  sugges- 
tions for  amendments  to  various  clauses  of  the 
Act  as  at  present  existing,  which  seem  to  be 
conceived  in  a practical  and  sensible  spirit. 

Those  wJio  have  hitherto  had  no  idea  of  the 
way  in  which  a very  large  section  of  our  poor 
live,  have  it  vividly  brought  before  them  in  a 
recent  work  on  the  canal-boat  population 
by  that  well-known  philanthropist,  Mr.  George 
Smith,  of  Coalville.  It  is  a fearful  thing  to 
have  the  fact  brought  before  us  that  a rising 
generation  of  over  .30,000  young  children  are 
being  brought  or  dragged  up  in  dwellings  the 
sole  living-room  of  which  has  an  area  of  6 ft. 
square.  How  can  the  simplest  elements  of 
morality  be  carried  out  under  conditions  such 
:is  have  been  brought  before  those  who  have 
investigated  the  facts,  where  a dozen  or  so  of 
adults  and  children  are  huddled  together  in 
one  diminutive  cabin  ? To  counteract  the  evil 
effects  of  this  life  the  Canal  Boats  Act  Amend- 
ment Bill,  which  is  endorsed  by  Mr.  Burt, 
Colonel  Makin-s  ^Ir.  Samuel  Morley,  Mr. 
Pell,  and  Mr.  Broadhurst,  has  been  intro- 
duced, and  it  is  hoped  that,  even  in  the  present 
chaotic  condition  of  Parliament,  so  short  bub 
so  important  an  Act  moy  be  got  through. 

A JiEMORiAL  is  to  be  presented  from  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  (if  Scotland  to  Mr. 
GIa,dstone,  praying  that  the  usage  of  the  ancient 
hall  of  Edinburgh  Ca-stle  as  a military  hospital 
should  be  discontinued,  and  that  the  hall  should 
be  restored”  to  its  pristine  condition.  The 
military  authorities  are  understood  to  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  building  is 
unsuitable  for  the  purpose  for  Avliich  it  is 
being  used  ; and  its  abandonment  for  that 
purpose  would  furnish  opjiortunit}’  fijr  re- 
moving the  floors  and  partifions  with  wliich  it 
has  been  cut  up  for  practical  piuq.oses.  It  is 
p^So^slsd  that  tliere  will  be  sufficient  remain- 
ing of  all  the  details  to  allbrd  means  for  re- 
storing the  whole.  This,  however,  need  not, 
we  presume,  be  looked  ujion  as  an  inevitable 
consequence  of  the  clearing  out  of  the  hos- 
pital and  the  structural  mhlition.s  in  con- 
'"’dh  it.  Tile  mere  removal  of  these 
additions,^  leaving  the  ancient  work  as  it 
staMs,  might  be  a practicable  method  of  pro- 
ceeding, and  meet  the  feeling.s  of  those  wlio 
have  began  to  find  that  the  interest  of  re- 
stored buildings  has  palled  upon  them.  The 
bociety  for  the  Protection  of  Ancient  Build- 
ings will,  no  doubt,  be  prepared  to  take 
reverential  me:isureuients  of  the  floors  and 
partition-walls  before  they  are  removed,  so  as 
to  preserve  the  memory  of  them  to  posterity. 

While  the  inhabitants  of  the  Holborn 
District  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  recent 
completion  of  the  widening  of  Gray’s  Inn- 


road,  they  and  their  neighbours  of  Clerkenwell 
and  Islington  will  do  well  to  leave  no  stone 
unturned  until  they  succeed  in  getting  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  (or  the  new 
Municipality  for  London)  to  carry  out  an  im- 
provement which  has  long  been  demanded  by 
public  necessity  and  safety.  We  allude  to  the 
construction  of  a new  street  from  the  corner  of 
Gray’s  Inn-road  and  Clerkeuwell-road  to  the 
vicinity  of  the  Angel  at  Islington,  to  accom- 
modate the  yearly  increasing  traffic  be- 
tween Holborn  and  Lslington,  which  has  no 
alternative  but  to  make  a long  diiour 
or  to  go  via  the  present  constricted  Elm- 
street  and  the  hilly  Mount  Pleasant, — a most 
dangerous  and  awkward  route,  the  so-called 
“Mount  Pleasant”  being  another  and  only  a 
slightly  mitigated  version  of  Holborn-hill  and 
Snow-hill  before  the  Viaduct  was  built.  We 
note  that  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works  a large  deputation 
from  the  localities  interested  atteniled  in  sup- 
port of  a memorial  from  the  local  authorities 
asking  the  Board  to  obtain  power  from  l arlia- 
ment  to  effect  the  improvement.  We  believe 
the  Board  are  not  unwilling  to  carry  out  the 
improvement  ; in  fact,  it  has  been  included  in 
at  least  one  of  their  Parliamentary  Bills,  but 
abandoned  in  favour  of  projects  that  were 
deemed  to  be  more  urgent. 

On  Tuesday,  the  annual  Loan  Exhibition,  as 
it  has  now  become,  was  opened  in  St.  Jude’s 
Schools  at  Whitechapel.  Since  Mr.  Barnett, 
the  vicar,  four  years  ago  hit  on  the  happy  idea 
of  utilising  the  empty  school-rooms,  during  the 
Easter  holidays,  for  exhibiting  pictures  by  high- 
class  artists  to  those  who  seldom  have  a chance 
of  seeing  good  pictures,  these  exhibitions  have 
been  a continued  success,  aud  have  been  visited 
by  crowds  of  people  every  Easter.  The  present 
exhibition  contains  works  by  Messrs.  Millais, 
Watts,  Boughton,  Briton  Riviere,  (&c.,  and 
among  deceased  artists  Poole  and  Constable 
are  represented.  We  can  only  regret  that  Mr. 
Barnett  could  not  be  satisfied  with  letting  people 
become  acquainted  with  art  as  art,  instead  of 
inviting  Mr.  William  Morris  down  to  dole  out 
to  the  people  crude  and  L'topian  nonsense 
about  the  connexion  of  art  with  Socialism,  and 
to  make  statements  to  tliem  which  are  abso- 
lutely in  contradiction  to  historical  fact.  Artistic 
greatness,  and  artistic  inspiration  of  the  higher 
order,  have  never  in  the  past  had  any  neces- 
sary connexion  with  social  equality  or  the 
rights  of  labour.  The  impartial  analysis  of  the 
state  of  art  and  society  at  the  Renaissance 
period  would,  in  fact,  almost  lead  to  the  oppo- 
site conclusion  ; an(i  to  tell  people  that  art 
could  only  exist  at  all  so  long  as  it  was  art  for 
the  many,  and  that  it  was  a question  between 
that  and  no  art  at  all,  is  simply  to  “ say  the 
thing  which  is  not.” 

We  commend  to  the  notice  of  the  minority 
who  can  take  in  more  than  one  side  of  life,  a 
little  book  on  “Express  Trains,”*  by  Mr. 
Poxwell,  wliich  appears  to  be  an  expansion  of 
two  papers  which  had  previously  appeared  in 
certain  periodicals.  The  remarkable  point 
about  the  book  is  that  the  writer  appreciates 
equally  both  the  statistical  and  the  romantic 
side  of  railway  travelling,  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a little  too  great  exuberance  of  diction 
in  regard  to  the  last-named  side  of  his  subject, 
treats  them  equally  well.  The  statistical 
paper  is  valuable  as  giving  the  records  and  the 
meaning  of  railway  statistics  as  to  speed  and 
other  conditions  on  various  lines,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  be  really  readable  and  interesting 
to  the  general  public,  who  may  learn  from  these 
papers  something  more  than  most  of  them 
know  at  present  as  to  the  methods  and  work- 
ing of  our  splendid  railway  system,  which  in 
most  points  has  not  its  e(pial  in  the  world,  and 
in  regard  to  which  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
who  make  u.se  of  it  arc,  for  the  most  part, 
deplorably  ignorant.  The  writer  shows,  too, 
how  the  railway  system  throws  light  on 
national  and  local  character.  “ The  energy 
with  which  our  trains  are  managed”  is  sliown  by 
comparison  of  the  work  of  an  ordinary  long- 
distance express  in  England,  a heavy  train  ■ 
carrying  all  classes,  with  the  very  best  long- 1 
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distance  express  in  France  (Paris  to  Mar- 
seilles), a light  train  of  first-class  only,  but  which 
is  below  the  speed  of  our  ordinary  express. 
Other  statistics  show  that  south  of  the  Thames 
people  pay  nearly  double  what  they  pay  north 
of  it,  for  inferior  train  services  : “ the  North 
of  England  towns  would  not  submit  to  these 
services,  but  the  crowds  of  individuals  who 
breathe  London  air  seem  incapable  of  that 
joint  energy  which  in  other  localities  would 
soon  put  an  end  to  such  grievances.”  In 
speaking  of  the  poetic  side  of  railway  travelling 
Mr.  Foxwell  rises  to  enthusiasm,  which  those 
who  understand  most  of  the  subject  will  be 
the  last  to  think  exaggerated.  An  express 
train  is  as  good  as  a Beethoven  symphony  ; 
indeed,  to  him  “ Bradshaw  is  the  score  of  a 
symphony  that  goes  on  day  and  night.”  Those 
who  remember  “the  Scotchman”  at  York  in 
the  icy  winter  of  1879-80,  “ when  the  few 
travellers  who  were  not  thawing  themselves  at 
waiting-room  fires  used  to  stamp  up  and  down 
a sawdusted  platform  under  a darkened  roof, 
while  day  after  day  the  train  came  gliding  in 
from  Grantham  with  couplings  like  wool,  icicles 
pendent  from  the  carriage  eaves,  and  an  air  of 
punctual  unconcern,  or  those  who  have  known 
some  other  equally  sterling  trains  ” will,  he 
thinks,  pardon  a little  enthusiasm  on  the  sub- 
ject. We  will,  at  all  events  ; and  we  only 
wish  that  some  of  the  people  who,  shut  up  in 
their  own  prejudices,  keep  declaiming  against 
railways  as  at  variance  with  all  the  poetry  of 
life,  could  have  their  eyes  opened  in  the  .same 
way,  and  instead  of  mooning  over  the  past, 
could  learn  to  see  what  a poetry  there  really 
is  in  this  strong,  stirring,  beating  heart  of  the 
life  of  to-day,  aud  not  least  so  in  the  railway 
system  which  makes  its  life-blood  circulate, 
and  which  is  as  intense  an  expression  of  human 
energy  as  the  Mediaeval  cathedral. 


THE  DECORATIVE  USES  OF  METALS.* 
The  Decorative  Use  of  Bronze  in  the  Past. — 
Bronze  differs  from  brass,  it  is  well  known,  in 
its  ruddier  colour,  and  from  the  absence  of  zinc, 
or  any  metal  that  oxydises  extensively  when 
exposed  to  the  air,  it  practically  defies  even  a 
London  atmosphere.  When  clean  it  is  of  the 
colour  of  copper,  hut  it  rapidly  tarnishes  to  a 
dull  brown,  and  under  varying  conditions  of 
age  and  preservation  assumes  those  varied 
skins  or  patinas  that  are  so  highly  prized.  The 
earliest  works  met  with  in  our  country,  other 
than  weapons,  are  prehistoric,  and  mainly 
derived  from  the  Irish  peat  bogs.  The  early 
Christians  in  Ireland  seem  to  have  been  well 
acquainted  with  the  use  of  bronze,  and  some  of 
their  bells  and  other  objects  are  of  exquisite 
workmanship.  Massive  bronze  fonts  are  cer- 
tainly known  to  date  from  the  tenth  century  j 
and  at  Hildesheim  there  is  not  only  a very  fine 
font,  but  the  cathedral  doors  are  of  bronze,  and 
there  is  a finely-ornamented  column  in  bronze 
hard  by  that  was  removed  from  it.  Although 
no  examples  of  bronze  doors  remain  in  our 
country,  there  are  many  besides  those  at  Hildes- 
heim on  the  Continent,  particularly  at  Trent 
aud  Verona.  At  Lubeck  there  are  two  solid 
bronze  benches  whose  sides  have  bas-reliefs  of 
knights  in  the  conical  helmets  and  mail  of  the 
Bayeux  tapestry.  These  bring  to  mind  that  : 
most  colossal  of  all  bronzes,  Trajan’s  column  at 
Rome,  and  the  ancient  bronzes  of  Greece  and 
Italy.  Remarkable  among  these  are  the  bronze  i 
horses  of  St.  Mark’s,  brought,  tradition  says,  i 
from  Marathon  j but  most  striking,  perhaps,  i 
are  the  two  Nubian  boys  from  Herculaneum. 
These  are  poised  on  one  leg  in  an  attitude  of 
intense  expectancy,  with  all  their  muscles  i 
strained,  waiting  the  signal  to  start  a ra(je. 
The  artist  did  not  disdain  to  resort  to  the  use  ( 
of  glass  for  the  eyes,  and  these,  with  the  glossy  : 
black  patina  that  all  the  Herculaneum  bronzes  i 
have  assumed,  give  an  extraordinary  reality  and  . 
earnestness  to  the  figures.  To  come  back  to  : 
our  own  country,  however,  we  possess  a splendid  . 
series  of  monumental  bronzes  in  the  form  of  : 
recumbent  effigies,  such  as  the  splendid  examples  i 
in  Westminster,  — Eleanor  and  Henry  III., 
Edward  III.  and  Richard  II., — that  of  the  i 
Black  Prince  at  Canterbury,  the  Beauchamps  i 
at  Warwick,  &c.  Monumental  works  in  bronze  f 
are  too  numerous  to  treat  of  here ; but  ' 
such  exceptional  works  as  the  sarcophagus  by  ) 


* See  p.  471,  ante. 
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Viacher  at  Nuremberg,  the  sumptuous  tomb  of 
Maximilian  at  Iimapruck  guarded  by  two  rows 
of  knights  in  full  armour  and  dames  of  heroic 
size,  and  Michelangelo’s  tombs  of  the  Medici  at 
Florence  are  familiar  to  all.  The  Eenaissance 
was  marked  by  much  fine  bronze  work,  as  the 
Ghiberti  gates  and  the  Perseus  of  Cellini  at 
Florence,  the  Sansovino  bronzes  of  Venice,  the 
Donatello  and  other  bronzes  of  Padua,  and 
hosts  of  lesser  works.  There  are  also  the 
bronzes  in  the  Louvre,  &c.,  of  Cellini,  Jean 
Goujon,  and  Clodion ; and  now,  for  the  first 
time  since  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  the 
custom  of  erecting  outdoor  statues  was  revived. 
Our  English  series  begins  with  a statue  never 
surpassed  in  England,  though  it  yields  to  some 
of  the  still  earlier  equestrian  statues  of  Italy, — 
that  of  Charles  I.  at  Charing  Cross.  But 
mention  of  these  must  be  reserved  till  later. 
The  Napoleon  Column  of  the  Place  Venddme 
and  the  statue  of  Bavaria  near  Munich  are 
among  the  most  remarkable  efforts  of  modern 
date. 

Lead. — Of  lead  littlecan  be  said  from  an  artistic 
point  of  view,  except  that  repairing  lead  roofs 
has  led  to  an  immense  destruction  of  irrecover- 
able works  of  art.  The  graceful  ^^ches  of  some 
French  cathedrals  and  high  roofs  of  chateaux 
and  finiala  are  of  load.  In  our  country  we  have 
little  more  than  two  or  three  very  early  fonts 
in  lead,  a few  spouts  or  gargoyles,  some 
panelled  and  ornamental  cisterns,  the  statue  of 
one  of  tho  Georges  which  disappeared  from 
Leicester-square,  the  kneeling  negro  with  dial 
in  Clement’s  Inn*;  Shakspeare’s  bust,  Drury- 
lane  Theatre. 

The  Decadence  of  the  Art  of  Working  Metals. 
— We  have  seen  how  a complete  change  in  public 
taste  led  to  the  extinction  of  artistic  forging  in 
iron  late  in  the  last  century.  The  artistic  work- 
ing of  brass  and  bronze  suffered  similar  vicissi- 
tudes, though  good  work  was  produced  for  a few 
years  longer  in  these  metals.  All  gave  way, 
however,  before  the  utilitarian  and  feverish 
spirit  that  possessed  the  nation  during  the  period 
which  gave  birth  to  such  mighty  results  as  rail- 
ways, steamboats,  the  spinning-jenny,  gas,  and 
the  electric  telegraph.  Until  1851  all  art  was 
dormant  in  this  country, — if  not  dead, — but  this 
“ World’s  Fair  ” seemed  to  revivify  all  except 
the  long-forgotten  one  of  the  blacksmith.  A 
great  display  was  brought  together  of  objects 
that  were  then  considered  an  immense  advance 
beyond  the  miles  of  cast  spear-headed  railings 
that  lined  our  street  areas  for  miles  and  fenced 
in  every  open  space.  We  smile  now  at  the 
vulgarity  of  the  clumsy  and  redundantly  orna- 
mented iron  castings  that  received  the  highest 
awards,  and  wonder  that  the  possibilicy  of 
forging  more  graceful  things  by  hand  seems 
hardly  to  have  been  recollected,  yet  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  in  those  days,  when  steam 
was  king,  work  of  this  kind  produced  by  band 
would  have  been  little  esteemed.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  while  such  arts  as  those  of  staining  and 
enamelling  glass  for  windows,  working  in  gold 
and  silver,  reproducing  long-lost  lustres  or  glazes 
in  ceramics,  were  in  the  full  tide  of  revival,  the 
decorative  nscs  of  forged  iron  or  hammered 
brass  were  almost  confined  to  ecclesiastical  pur- 
poses. For  thirty  years  nothing  but  cast  brass 
gasfittings,  painted  in  the  worst  Birmingham 
taste  to  imitate  bronzes,  and  cast-iron  stair-rails 
and  grates,  could  be  purchased  by  the  public  for 
domestic  purposes, — though,  under  the  careful 
tuition  of  leading  architects,  good  if  high-priced 
ecclesiastical  brass-work  was  always  forthcom- 
ing. In  forged  iron,  however,  little  was  pro- 
duced except  a few  candelabra  and  altar-screens 
of  designs  only  suitable  for  brass,  finicking  in 
finish,  ornamented  with  jewels,  colour,  and  gild- 
ing, and  altogether  lacking  the  breadth  and  ease 
of  treaiment  so  inherent  to  the  material,  and 
which  distinguished  it  in  former  days.  It  is 
only  after  repeated  exhibitions  abroad  have 
brought  home  to  us  that  our  foreign  rivals  are 
now  fully  alive  to  the  value  of  the  proper  treat- 
ment of  metals  in  architecture,  that  artist-minds 
in  our  great  metal-producing  country  have  be- 
stirred themselves. 


Its  Revival.  — The  art  of  designing  and 
working  artistically  in  metals,  after  a long 
period  of  decay,  is  gradually  reviving.  One 
after  another  of  our  architects,  of  the  many 
who  are  imbued  with  the  true  spirit  of  art,  are 
using  wrought  metals  where  before  they  bad 
used  cast,  and  the  work  of  the  skilled  hand  and 
brain,  where  before  they  were  content  to  use 
the  stereotyped  products  of  the  foundry  and 


1 • Since  this  paper  was  written  this  figure  has  been 
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the  machine ; yet  the  average  of  the  wares 
manufactured  for  sale  and  bought  by  the  multi- 
tude remain  almost  as  debased  as  ever,  and  the 
question  is  by  what  means  can  a truer  standard 
be  introduced.  There  are  many  professed 
designers  of  metal  work,  and  especially  of  gas- 
fittings,  yet  scarcely  any  are  able  to  emancipate 
themselves  from  the  conventional  and  stereo- 
typed ideas  that  for  so  many  years  have  been 
formulated  from  Birmingham. 

The  Principles  of  Design. — Let  ns  endeavour, 
in  the  first  place,  to  arrive  at  some  definite 
ideas  as  to  the  principles  that  are  to  guide  us  in 
designing  work  to  be  carried  out  in  metal,  and, 
in  order  to  do  so,  let  us  clearly  distinguish  the 
various  properties  and  capabilities  belonging  to 
each  metal  to  be  treated. 

It  is,  of  course,  a truism  to  say  that  metal- 
work should  be  designed  according  to  the  true 
principles  of  art.  But  what  are  these,  and  bow 
can  they  be  defined  ? Unlike  an  exact  science, 
the  ideal  of  beauty,  which  is  art,  is  intangible, 
and  differs  according  to  the  taste  of  races  and 
the  constitution  of  individual  minds ; and  this 
natural  diversity  has  become  accentuated  by 
diverging  habits  of  life,  of  surroundings,  and  of 
education.  The  cultivated  Northerner  would 
hardly  accept  the  surroundings  that  would  be 
grateful  to  the  softer  Oriental,  nor  a sensitive 
and  higbly-cultured  man  be  satisfied  with  the 
glittering  redundancy  that  is  the  highest  form 
of  art  to  the  haunter  of  refreshment-bars.  All 
this  goes  without  saying,  yet  a professed 
designer  mUvSt  have  some  principles  to  guide 
him  if  he  is  to  produce  good  work,  and  it 
should  be  tho  endeavour  of  those  whose  duty 
it  is  to  teach  to  avoid  the  airy  vagueness 
that  takes  possession  of  lecturers  on  art,  and 
to  reduce,  at  all  events  the  elements  of  design, 
to  some  exact  principles  capable  of  being 
defined. 

The  cardinal  point  appears  to  be  that  the 
designer  should  commence  by  acquiring  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  capabilities  of  the 
material  in  which  the  design  is  to  he  carried  out 
and  should  keep  this  steadily  before  him,  and 
make  the  construction  apparent  and  part  of  the 
design,  and  the  ornament  subservient  to  utility 
and  strength,  if  either  of  these  qualities  is 
required.  To  design  for  metal-work  it  is  not 
absolutely  necessary  to  have  served  an  ap- 
prenticeship to  a blacksmith,  a brazier,  and  a 
founder,  though  this  would  be  an  advantage, 
but  the  designer  must  have  watched  at  least 
every  part  of  the  processes  till  he  is  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  difficulties  that  have  to  be 
overcome,  so  as  not  to  tax  unnecessarily  the 
skill  of  the  operative. 

Of  Wrought  Iron. — In  the  treatment  of 
wrought  iron  we  must  first  consider  what  are 
its  special  properties,  in  order  to  utilise  them 
to  the  utmost  degree  that  may  be  necessary. 
We  find,  then,  that,  while  sharing  with  gold  and 
silver  and  platinum  the  property  called  mal- 
leability, it  far  surpasses  them  in  hardness  and 
tenacity, — that  is,  the  power  of  resisting  a strain 
tending  to  draw  or  burst  its  molecules  asunder. 
It  can  be  drawn  through  rollers  into  railway 
iron,  or  into  wire  as  fine  as  the  finest  thread, 
and  it  is  rolled  into  plates  fit  to  armour  an  iron- 
clad, or  into  leaves  the  forty-eight-thousandth 
' of  an  inch  in  thickness.  It  can  be  bent  in  any 
direction,  and  hardened  or  softened  at  will.  It 
is  these  properties  which  make  it  so  facile  an 
instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  smith.  Mal- 
leable iron  fit  for  the  forge  is  prepared  in  a 
somewhat  different  way  to  that  intended  for 
casting.  The  actual  processes  by  which  the  ore 
is  converted  into  “pig”  and  from  the  “pig” 
(which  would  crumble  into  fragments  under  the 
blows  of  a hammer)  into  iron  fitted  to  take  the 
most  beautiful  forms,  would  occupy  many 
pages,  but  it  is  finally  fashioned  into  short  bars, 
thence  taken  to  the  ” squeezers,”  and  on  to  the 
rolling-machines,  in  which  it  is  laboriously 
reduced  to  the  bars  or  plates  of  the  forms  and 
fibrous  structure  and  toughness  required  by  the 
smiths.  Out  of  these  bars  or  rods  or  sheets  of 
iron,  of  various  thicknesse8,all  the  various  flowers 
and  foliage,  scrolls,  and  interlacing  in  which  the 
skilled  smith  revels,  have  to  be  produced.  With 
no  other  tools  but  the  forge,  the  anvil  and  the 
hammer,  the  vice,  and  a few  minor  chisels  or 
punches  on  occasion,  the  artist  produces  by 
repeated  beatings  and  weldings  and  hammer- 
ings work  whose  delicacy  rivals  that  of  the 
goldsmith,  or  whose  massive  strength  would 
make  a prison-door.  The  actual  processes  used 
by  the  smith  are  few,  and  easily  mastered,  and 
all  beyond  depends  on  the  individual  talent, 
neatness,  and  appreciation  of  the  operative.  In 


a material  of  so  little  intrinsic  value,  yet  so 
malleable,  so  tough,  and  so  enduring,  the  aim 
should  be  to  produce  a beautiful  and  graceful, 
free  and  ever-varying  effect,  bold  in  relief, 
elegant  in  contour,  and  strongly  welded  and 
riveted  together,  without  visible  effort.  And  the 
treatment  of  the  simple  scroll,  curled  and  bent 
as  it  maybe  in  endless  variety,  drawn  out  and 
tapered  in  proportion,  is  undoubtedly  the  best. 
Flowers  and  foliage  of  conventional  type  may 
be  sparingly  added  when  a richer  effect  is 
desired  ; but  it  is  in  questionable  taste  to  repro- 
duce, as  in  the  celebrated  gates  of  Hampton 
Court,  richly  embroidered  and  fringed  draperies, 
and  to  make  so  lavish  a use  of  highly  elaborate 
foliage  and  insignia.  Even  as  mere  tours  de 
force,  some  of  the  intricate  sixteenth-century 
grilles,  which  probably  presented  no  less  tech- 
nical difficulty,  and  occupied,  perhaps,  relatively 
an  equal  time,  are  preferable.  As  instances  of 
good  effects  produced  by  the  simplest  means,  we 
may  take  the  familiar  Venetian  chain  and  some 
grilles  which  are  made  up  entirely  of  small 
scrolled  pieces  of  iron,  and  whose  beauty  is  wholly 
due  to  the  judicious  piecing  together  of  these.  In 
all  such  the  rivet-heads  and  collars  are  made 
an  important  feature  of  the  design.  Mouldings, 
except  in  Mediceval  work,  should  be  avoided,  as 
the  labour  to  produce  thorn  is  disproportionate 
to  the  effect  gained,  and  in  long  runs  of  railing 
it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  introduction 
of  panels  of  simple  scroll-work  at  intervals  is 
less  costly  than  to  shape  the  terminal  spikes 
into  spear-heads  simulating  cast  work,  cast 
heads  being,  in  fact,  very  often  welded  on  to  the 
bars  in  so-called  wrought  work.  For  staircases 
a flowing  treatment  is  often  actually  cheaper 
than  a treatment  of  upright  bars,  and  is,  in 
many  cases,  far  more  graceful  and  artistic.  An 
alternation  of  close  and  open  panels  produces 
a charniing  effect,  and  provided  strength  and 
rigidity  are  apparent  at  intervals,  the  filling-in 
may  be  of  almost  lace-like  character.  Wrought 
open-work  newels  are  exceedingly  graceful,  and 
even  lamp -columns,  of  pieces  firmly  welded 
and  riveted  together,  can  be  made  most 
: beautiful  objects.  Wrought  iron,  again,  is 
peculiarly  adapted  to  the  canopies  of  drinking- 
fountains,  and  laid  over  a roof  of  gilt  copper  has 
the  richest  possible  effect.  It  is  a matter 
of  surprise  that  no  work  of  this  kind  has  been 
erected  in  England,  though  the  price  would  be 
far  lower  than  the  modified  tombstones  that  are 
put  up  at  street  corners.  A good  deal  is  to  be 
said  in  favour  of  wrought -iron  movable  dog- 
grates,  both  in  point  of  convenience  and 
effect.  Of  lanterns  and  gasfittings  in  wrought 
iron  it  is  impossible  to  speak,  so  endless 
are  the  possibilities.  Great  lightness  should 
be  tho  aim  for  indoor  purposes,  except  for 
schools  and  public  places,  and  in  designing 
electric-light  fittings  the  very  acme  of  lightness 
may  be  obtained.  There  is  great  danger  always, 
in  striving  to  produce  for  these  pirrposes 
designs  that  shall  be  original,  tliat  the  merely 
eccentric  will  be  mistaken  for  qiiaintness,  and 
oddity  for  genius.  This  danger  will  be  greatly 
lessened  if  the  practical  utility  of  the  object  is 
made  the  first  consideration,  and  the  sense  of 
proportion  maintained.  The  ironwork  can  be 
brought  to  the  brightness  of  armour  if  wished, 
and  preserved  so  with  a very  thick  coating  of 
oak  varnish,  or  it  may  be  picked  out  in  colours 
and  gold,  nr  entirely  gilt,  or  lacquered  to  the 
tone  of  old  gold.  In  the  latter  case  it  makes  a 
beautiful  combination  with  Venetian  glass,  and 
in  all  instances  glass  is  of  great  assistance. 
Moat  frequently  it  is  best  left  of  a semi-dnll 
blackness. 

Though,  to  watch  a dexterous  smith,  all  the 
processes  seem  exceedingly  easy  and  simple, 
yet  they  are  very  difficult  of  execution  by  an 
amateur.  If  economy  he  desired,  the  iron 
should  not  be  chopped  into  small  pieces,  as 
this  entails  expensive  fitting,  neither  should 
many  very  sharp  bends  he  introduced  nor  many 
scrolls  made  to  spring  from  one  stem,  as  this 
leads  to  ranch  welding,  but  the  iron  should  be 
kept  in  long  pieces  and  every  end  utilised.* 


Proposed  New  Almslionses  at  Brixton. — 

At  a meeting  of  the  Court  of  Common  Conncil 
on  the  3rd  inst.  it  was  resolved  to  rebuild  the 
City  Freemen’s  Almshouses  in  Shepherd’a-lane, 
Brixton,  belonging  to  tho  Corporation,  at  a cost 
not  exceeding  11,500/.,  and  it  was  farther  resolved 
to  instruct  a committee  to  advertise  for  designs 
and  estimates,  and  submit  the  plan  selected  for 
the  final  approval  of  the  Court. 

* To  be  continued. 
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rUETHEK  B¥IDE^XE  ON  THE  PARISIAN 
BUILDING  THADES. 

The  transformation  of  the  old  into  the 
modern  Paris  Las  not  only  supplied  an  excep- 
tional amount  of  'work  to  those  wLo  have  built 
the  ne-w  bouleraids  and  new  districts,  but 
those  whose  mission  it  is  to  destroy  have  been 
neai'ly  as  busy.  The  old  historical  quarters, 
picturesque  and  unwholesome,  have  been  cut 
through  and  through  by  the  monotonous 
splendour  of  the  modern  boulevards.  A healthy 
current  of  fresh  air  filtering  through  the 
luxuriant  vegetation  of  the  trees  that  line  each 
side  of  the  way  now  passes  over  the  noisome 
quarters  whence  the  revolutionary  hordes 
of  starving  people  emerged  to  storm  the 
Bastille  and  overthrow  the  monarchy.  The 
house  where  Marat  was  murdered  ; the  inn 
where  Charlotte  Corday  descended  when  she 
arrived  in  Paris  on  her  mission  of  assassination  ; 
these,  and  many  similar  relics  of  the  great 
revolutionary  period,  have  all  been  pulled  down 
■within  the  last  few  years  ; for  the  llaussmann- 
isation  of  Paris  was  continued  long  after  M. 
Hansamann  and  the  Empire  bad  disappeared 
altogether  from  the  scene.  And  now  that 
there  seems  little  or  nothing  more  to  be  done, 
now  that  the  fever  for  building  has  exhausted 
itself,  the  workmen  •whose  task  it  is  to  clear 
the  ground,  to  demolish  the  old  so  as  to  make 
room  for  the  new,  find  themselves  without  em- 
ployment, and  are  bitterly  complaining  because 
the  work  of  regeneration  cannot  bo  commenced 
all  over  again.  Nor  are  they  alone  in  this; 
their  employers  are  equally  in  distress,  and, 
like  others  in  the  same  position,  have  resorted 
to  that  hall  of  lamentations,  the  committee- 
room  where  the  Commission  of  the  Forty-four 
patiently  coDect  evidence  on  the  industrial 
crisis. 

Messrs.  Grosolande,  Picart,  & Meygret, 
master  contractors  for  the  pulling  do-ivn  of 
houses,  tfec.,  stated  that  in  ordinary  times  there 
were  at  least  1,500  workmen  daily  engaged  in 
destroying  the  old  dwelliugs  of  Paris,  but  that 
now  barely  a third  of  this  number  could  find 
employment.  The  ordinary  wages  paid  are 
estimated  at  6d.  the  hour  for  the  journeyman, 
and  4Jd.  for  his  boy  or  assistant.  When,  how- 
ever, there  is  an  extra  amount  of  work  to  be 
done  the  wages  increase  to  the  extent  of  a 
id.  or  even  Id.  per  hour.  This  testifies  to  a 
slight  improvement,  as  fifteen  years  ago  the 
men  only  earned  5d.,  and  the  boys  Sjd.  the 
hour.  There  are  no  self-created  benefit  societies 
in  this  trade,  but  the  men  are  insured  against 
accidents.  The  premium  is  paid,  half  by  the 
employers  and  half  by  the  workmen,  the  amount 
being  deducted  from  their  salaries.  In  other 
words,  the  insurance  is  rendered  compulsory  by 
the  custom  of  the  trade,  and  the  sum  paid  is 
fixed  at  11  centimes  for  each  day  of  eleven  hours’ 
work.  Sometimes,  when  business  is  very  slack, 
the  employer  pays  the  entire  premium,  which  is 
equal  to  1 centime  for  every  hour  of  work,  or 
Id.  for  ten  hours.  In  exchange  for  this,  should 
the  workman  be  killed,  his  widow  would  receive 
280Z. ; and  if  he  is  wounded  he  obtains  an  allow- 
ance of  2s.  per  day  till  ho  is  cured.  The  work- 
men, however,  are  said  not  to  understand  the 
working  of  this  system  of  insurance,  and  look 
■upon  the  deductions  made  from  their  wages  as  a 
sort  of  tax,  which  they  often  resent.  The  trade 
is  not  limited  to  the  demolition  of  old  houses  j 
for  the  same  contractors  traffic  in  the  sale  of 
the  old  materials,  which  are  often  used  in  the 
building  of  new  houses.  For  this  purpose,  some 
COO  carpenters  and  joiners  were  employed  to 
trim  and  repair  the  old  timbers,  the  doors,  win- 
dows, (tc.,  that  might  be  used  again.  Now, 
however,  new  doors,  all  ready-made,  are  im- 
ported from  abroad,  and  can  be  purchased  in 
Paris  for  fis.  5d.  j w'hile,  formerly,  the  joiner 
was  paid  48.  7d.  merely  for  making  the  door, 
•without  counting  the  value  of  the  wood.  Under 
such  circumstances,  contractors  find  them- 
selves compelled  to  dismiss  the  French  work- 
men, and  import  these  things  ready-made  from 
Norway  and  other  countries.  The  witnesses 
further  insisted  that  the  spirit  of  class  animosity 
which  was  rapidly  gaining  ground  helped  to 
intensify  the  crisis.  They  protested  that  the 
employers  were  not  interested  in  grinding  down 
the  workmen.  They  felt,  on  the  contrary,  it 
was  best  for  all  parties,  even  for  the  masters, 
that  the  men  should  be  in  the  receipt  of  good 
wages,  and  lead  happy,  comfortable  lives,  and 
this  they  proved  by  seeking  to  help  the  workmen 
in  times  of  depression  by  retaining  their  services 
when  there  was  really  little  or  nothing  for  the 


men  to  do.  But  the  interference  of  the  Municipal 
Council,  which  had,  by  its  example,  established 
a very  high  scale  of  wages,  contributed  greatly 
to  disturb  the  trade.  "Workmen  were  now 
always  dissatisfied  uuless  they  were  paid  accord- 
ing to  the  town  tariff,  and  this  was  altogether 
beyond  the  powers  of  some  of  the  employers. 

The  delegates  from  the  union  of  the  masters 
who  clean,  mend,  and  construct  fireplaces, 
chimneys,  stoves,  &c.,  expressed  similar  opinions 
with  respect  to  the  town  tariS.  They  also 
related  that  there  were  about  350  masters,  em- 
ploying some  3,530  men,  in  their  trade.  The 
workmen  now  receive  5s.  lOd.  per  day,  their 
assistants  3s.  2d.,  which  represents  a very  great 
increase ; for,  in  1862,  they  were  only  paid 
3s.  lOd.  and  Is.  lOcl.  respectively.  On  the  other 
hand,  this  is  one  of  the  few  trades  connected 
with  building  which  has  not  suffered  in  a marked 
degree  from  the  present  crisis.  Apart  from  the 
building  of  new  houses,  repairs  and  alterations 
of  the  existing  dwellings  provide  sufficient  work 
for  the  trade.  It  is  only  those  firms  connected 
with  societies  for  building  on  credit  which  have 
suffered.  The  treaties  of  commerce  and  foreign 
competition  produce  but  little  effect  on  this 
business ; hut,  on  the  other  hand,  the  trade  is 
almost  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  foreigners. 
At  least  two-tliirds  of  the  employers  are  not 
Frenchmen,  and  more  than  half  the  workmen 
come  from  abroad.  Those  who  are  French  are 
not  Parisians,  but  Auvergnats,  while  the  others 
are  for  the  most  part  either  Italians  or  Swiss. 
As  the  winter  is  naturally  the  busy  season,  a 
largo  number  of  the  men  return  to  Italy  for 
the  harvest-gathering,  where  they  work  in  the 
fields.  All  the  men  are  laborious  and  economical, 
and  almost  invariably  save  a considerable  por- 
tion of  their  wages,  so  that  in  old  age  they  are 
able  to  buy  small  plots  of  land,  and  live  peace- 
ably in  their  native  mountains.  Some  time  ago 
102  employers  founded  a mutual  assurance 
society,  to  enable  them  to  assist  their  workmen 
in  times  of  illness,  and  when  the  law  legalising 
trade  unions  comes  into  force,  it  is  thought  that 
this  trade  will  be  able  to  create  a very  powerful 
benefit  society. 

The  master  manufacturers  of  electric  hells, 
ncoustic  contrivances,  and  lightning-conductors 
also  gave  evidence  of  a reassuring  character. 
They  had  work  to  do  in  the  old  houses  where 
modern  electric  appliances  are  introduced,  and 
therefore  did  not  feel  the  effects  of  the  present 
trade  depression.  At  the  same  time,  fears  were 
expressed  that  this  would  not  suffice  to  provide 
employment  for  the  trade  for  an  illimitable 
time.  As  a rule,  some  400  workmen  were 
engaged  in  this  branch,  though  the  number  now 
actually  at  work  was  not  quite  so  large.  The 
day’s  work  is  fixed  at  ten  hours,  and  this  all  the 
year  round.  The  salaries  vary  from  5s.  7d.  to 
6s.  5d.  per  day.  From  1867  to  1874  the  wages 
did  not  exceed  4s.  lOd.  per  day,  but  now  that 
they  have  increased  so  largely,  the  employers 
only  retain  the  ablest  •workmen  during  dull 
seasons.  But  for  the  industrial  crisis  this  trade 
would  have  developed  very  considerably,  foreign 
exportations  have  fallen  off  to  the  extent  of 
about  fifty  per  cent.,  and  this  is  attributed  to 
the  prohibitive  custom-house  duties  imposed  by 
many  foreign  powers.  On  the  other  band,  the 
reduction  of  home  business  through  the  cessa- 
tion of  building  is  estimated  at  about  twenty-five 
per  cent.  German  competition  is  felt  in  the 
foreign,  hut  not  in  the  home  markets,  and  the 
success  of  the  German  firms  is  attributed  to 
the  very  low  wages  the  workmen  accept. 

The  delegates  of  the  Paris  engineers  and 
mechanics  gave  more  than  a mere  account  ©f 
their  trade.  They  propounded  a politico-social 
programme  that  is  of  interest  as  emanating 
from  one  of  the  most  intelligent  bodies  of 
French  workmen,  who  are  often,  indirectly  at 
least,  connected  with  the  building  trades.  The 
workman  who  acted  as  spokesmen  were  MM. 
Delahayc,  Carry,  and  Aucordier.  The  former 
had  lived  for  some  time  in  England,  and  was 
a member  of  the  Amalgamated  Engineers’ 
Society.  They  attributed  the  present  crisis  to 
the  fact  that  the  men  worked  for  too  many 
hoars,  and  employed  very  inferior  tools.  They 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Commission  a very 
interesting  document  which  contained  not  merely 
the  reports  of  the  working  men  delegates  to  the 
recent  universal  exhibitions,  but  a comparative 
budget  of  the  resources  and  expenditure  of 
American,  Dutch,  English,  and  French  working 
engineers.  Of  the  latter,  there  are  about  20,000 
in  Paris.  To  remedy  present  grievances,  they 
suggest  that  the  Government  should  advance  a 
sum  of  240,000i.  so  as  to  create  a co-operative 


society  for  the  manufacture  of  locomotives,  &c. 
These  were,  for  the  most  part,  made  abroad,  to 
the  great  detriment  of  the  national  industry ; 
and  the  workmen,"  if  assisted  to  form  a co- 
operative society,  would  undertake  to  provide 
steam  engines  at  3 per  cent,  below  the  price  for 
which  they  could  be  obtained  from  England, 
Germany,  or  Austria.  These  are  the  proposals ' 
made  by  the  delegates  : — 

1.  Redaction  of  the  day’s  work  to  ten  hours. 

2.  Creation  of  co  ■ operative  productive 
societies. 

3.  Freedom  of  association  and  coalition. 

4.  Creation  of  a labour  statistical  bureau. 

5.  Modification  of  the  customs  tariff. 

6.  Reform  of  taxation  and  establishment  of 
an  income-tax. 

7.  Reduction  of  cost  of  transport  by  rail. 

8.  Improvement  of  means  of  communication, 
such  as  railways,  canals,  and  bridges. 

0,  Extension  of  commercial  relations  with  the 
colonies  and  foreign  coirntries. 

10.  Construction  of  a Metropolitan  District 
Railway  in  Paris. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  the 
engineers,  like  so  many  other  French  working 
men,  take  a broad  view  of  the  questions  at 
issue,  and  distinctly  rely  on  co-operative  pro- 
duction and  State  assistance  as  the  best  means 
of  avoiding  future  difficulties  between  capital 
and  labour. 


TWO  OLD  THAMES  BRIDGES. 

PUTNEY  AND  BATTERSEA. 

The  recurrence  of  the  University  boat-race 
reminds  us  that  two  old  landmarks  of  both  the 
former  and  present  courses  will  shortly  dis- 
appear. The  first  race  over  the  Putney  and 
Mortlake  course  took  place  in  1845.  The  sister 
Universities  had  met  on  the  Thames,  near 
London,  five  times  previously  to  that  year, 
rowing  from  Westminster  to  Putney,  and  pass- 
ing underneath  Battersea  and  Putney  bridges.* 

These  bridges  have  many  points  in  common. 
They  both  date  from  the  last  century ; both  are 
constructed  of  wood ; each  bridge  joins  two 
ancient  poriehes,  all  four  of  ■which  are  dis- 
tinguished alike  by  the  towers  of  their  churches 
close  to  the  waterside.  At  Chelsea,  a seat  of 
the  bishops  of  Winchester,  and  home  of  Sir 
Thomas  More,  we  look  across  the  river  to  Bat- 
tersea, the  retreat  of  Henry,  Tiscount  Boling- 
broke,  Pope’s  beloved  St.  John.  From  Putney, 
the  birthplace  of  Thomas  Cromwell,  Earl  of 
Essex,  we  view  the  Fulham  Meadows,  on  the 
northern  shore,  which  yet  remain  of  a manor 
that  was  appropriated  to  the  London  see  long 
before  the  Conquest.  Opposite  to  Battersea 
Church,  and  near  to  Hammersmith  Bridge,  may 
be  traced  the  channels  of  two  streams  which 
flowed  into  the  Thames  from  the  uplands  of 
Middlesex.  Corresponding  with  these  are  the 
Wandle  and  Beverley  Brook,  whose  sources  lie 
in  the  nearer  chalk  bills  of  Surrey.  In  Batter- 
sea Fields  were  fought,  amongst  many  others, 
two  historic  duels.  The  one  between  George 
Villiers,  second  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and 
Francis  Talbot,  eleventh  Earl  of  Shrewsbury, 
March  16th,  1667.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that 
the  Countess  of  Shrewsbury, f whose  husband 
was  killed,  held  her  lover’s  horse  disguised  as 
his  page.  The  other,  on  the  21st  of  March, 
1829,  between  the  late  Duke  of  Wellington  and 
George,  ninth  Earl  of  Winchilsea,  when  neither 
was  hit.  In  a plan  of  1710,  the  fields  embrace 
the  Shoulder-of-Mutton  Field  and  Latchmoor 
Mead,  a waste  of  some  300  acres,  the  resort  of 
gipsies,  costermongers,  prizefighters,  and  thievesj 
a part  thereof,  to  the  extent  of  185  acres,  to- 
gether with  thegronnds  ofthe  Red  House  (bought 
for  10,000?.)  and  the  Regency  Tea-gardens, 
were  reclaimed  and  planted  by  the  Government 
in  1857-8.  In  the  Park  lie  the  neglected  stones 
of  the  beautiful  colonnade  of  old  Burlington 
House,  Piccadilly.  Their  untoward  condition 
anggests  a contrast  with  the  happier  fate  which 
attended  Inigo  Jones’s  rustic  gate,  which  was 
removed  from  Beaufort  House,  Chelsea,  to  the 
villa,  now  the  Duke  of  Devonshire’s,  which 
Kent  built  for  the  Earl  of  Burlington  at  Chis- 
wick. Over  against  the  Red  House,  where  it 
was  customary  to  salute  the  contending  crews 
with  a peal  of  ordnance,  stands  a Royal  Hospital 
that  we  would  fain  attribute  to  the  large- 

* In  1836,  1539,  1840,  1841,  and  1843.  Cambridge  also 
rowed  against  the  Leander  Club  over  this  course  in  1837 
and  1838.  In  the  interval  of  1836  to  1842  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  crews,  though  not  always  as  representative 
“University  eights,"  had  competed  in  the  Thames  and 
Henley  Regattas. 

t Anna,  daughter  of  Robert,  second  Earl  of  Cardigan. 
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hearted  benevolence  of  a royal  mistress.*  In 
the  former  stable-yard,  now  the  site  of  Sir 
John  Soane’s  Hospital  Infirmary,  stood  a house 
of  Sir  Robert  Walpole.  It  had  been  occupied 
by  Nell  Gwynnej  and  close  by,  in  Paradise- 
row,  her  compeer,  the  Duchess  of  Mazarine, 
gave  the  musical  entertainments  which  are 
believed  to  have  led  to  the  introduction 
of  Italian  opera  into  England.f  It  were 
impossible  to  enumerate  in  this  place  one 
quarter  of  those  who  make  Chelsea  famous  in 
London’s  domestic  history.  In  Beaufort  House 
lived  Sir  Bulstrode  Whitelocke  during  the 
Commonwealth ; Pym,  member  of  the  Long 
Parliament,  lodged  in  the  parish.  Steele  rented 
a house  at  the  waterside,  forwhioh  he  paid  14Z. 
a year.  He  dates  a letter  hence  to  his  dear 
Prue,  February  14tb,  1716.  From  Sandy  End 
Addison  writes  two  letters,  on  the  20th  and  37th 
of  May,  1708,  to  the  youthful  Earl  of  Warwick. 
In  Shaftesbury  House,  by  OdeU’s-place  (home 
of  the  author  of  the  “ Characteristics  ”),  and 
which  afterwards  became  a workhouse  to  St. 
George’s,  Hanover-square,  he  composed  many 
an  article  for  the  Spectator,  as  also  Locke  a 
portion  of  his  Essay.  On  the  9th  of  March, 
1661,  Evelyn,  in  company  “ with  that  ex- 
cellent person  and  philosopher.  Sir  Robert 
Murray,”  visited  Robert  Boyle  at  this  house, 

“ and  saw  divers  effects  of  the  Eolipile  for  weigh- 
ing aire.”  The  renowned  Bess  of  Hardwick, 

, builder  of  Chatsworth,  Oldcotes,  and  Hard- 
wick, county  Derby,  dwelt  for  many  years  in 
, Alston  HoaEe,J  after  the  death  of  her  fourth 
I husband,  George,  sixth  Earl  of  Shrewsbury, 
the  humane  custodian  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 
Thomas  Beauchamp,  Earl  of  Warwick,  a hero 
of  Crecy  and  Poicticrs,  dates  his  will  from 
Chelsea.  Doctor  Atterbury,  when  Dean  of 
Carlisle,  and  Swift,  were  opposite  neighbours 
! in  Church-street,  1711.  The  latter,  in  his 
Journal  to  Stella,  frequently  refers  to  his 
stay  in  what  was  then  Church-lane.  In  one 
passage  he  says  : — “ I got  here  with  Patrick 
and  my  portmanteau  for  sixpence,  and  pay  Gs. 
a week  for  one  silly  room,  with  confounded 
I coarse  sheets.  I lodge  just  over  against 
I Dr.  Atterbury’s  house  j and  yet  perhaps  I 
I shall  not  like  the  place  the  better  for  that.” 

I In  another  he  speaks  of  the  rare  Chelsea 
! buns,  sold  by  Richard  Hands  in  Jews’-row. 
i Swift  vacated  this  lodging  on  the  4th  of 
I July,  1711.  In  Church  • lane,  too,  lived 
I Thomas  Shadwell,  who  succeeded  Drydeu  as 
: poet  - laureate  j and  (in  a house  previously 
) tenanted  by  Dr.  Arbuthnot)  his  son,  Sir  John, 

( Queen  Anne’s  physician;  also  John  Bowacke, 

I compiler  of  the  “Antiquities  of  Middlesex.” 

) To  bis  “powi’e  house  in  Chelcith”  § More  had 
I taken  Holbein  as  his  inmate,  and  Erasmus, 

[ who  gives  us  so  charming  a picture  of  the 
I Chancellor’s  household.  In  its  garden  his 
< sovereign  would  walk  with  him  for  the  hour 
( together,  says  Roper,  his  arm  about  his 
i favourite’s  neck;  the  same  garden  wherein 
) Foxe  avers  that  More  used  to  bind  heretics  to 
i his  “tree  of  Truth.”  Passing  through  the 
e hands  of  numerous  noble  personages,  including 
i the  great  Lord  Burleigh  and  his  son  Robert, 
i the  two  Dukes  of  Buckingham  of  the  Tilliers 
i line,  and  Digby,  Earl  of  Bristol,  Beaufort 
■!  House]]  was  purchased  by  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  who 
;!  demolished  it  in  1740.  A small  piece  was,  how- 
1 ever,  long  preserved  in  the  southern  wall  of 
I the  Moravian  burial-ground,  Milman’s-row. 
[ The  house  stood  at  the  southern  end  of  Beau- 
r fort-row,  since  Beaufort-street,  facing  Battersea 
c Bridge.  We  have  mentioned  the  bishops  of 
■'  Winchester.  Bishop  Morley  removed  to  Chelsea 
)'  from  Southwark  in  1663,  having  bought  of 
! Charles  Cheyne  for  4,250Z.  a house  which  James, 
Duke  of  Hamilton,  had  erected  next  to  Henry 

I YIII.’s  old  Manor-house.  Winchester  House 
i:  appears  in  a map  of  1836  as  overlooking  the 
. Thames  between  Manor-street  and  Cheyne-row. 
: On  its  destruction  soon  after  were  discovered 

II  some  figure-subjects,  in  fresco,  which  Hogarth 


“ _ • Witli  this  comp.'iro  Greenwich  Hoepltal,  on  the  same 

; river,  and  deaiOTedby  the  same  architect, — Wren,— founded 
by  Williamlll.  in  memory  of  his  cherished  consort,  whose 
1 pity  had  been  kindled  on  witnessing  the  aulferinga  of  the 
victors  at  Cape  La  Hogue. 

■ t Nell  Gwynne  also  resided  at  Sandford  Manor  House, 
where  are  the  gas  and  coke  works,  by  Counter’s  Creek, 

% At  tho  western  end  of  Cheyno-walk.  Failing  the  line 
of  Sir  Job.  Alston,  whom  Charles  II.  created  a baronet,  it 
heenme  the  porcelain  works  in  which  Dr.  Johnson  experi- 
mented, and  then  Harwood  &,  Co.’s  stained  paper  factory. 
It  wa3  pulled  down  in  1813. 

' § See  his  letter  to  the  king,  on  hearing  of  his  downfall, 

I Cottonian  MSS. ; Cleop.  E.  6,  fo.  182. 

\ |1  Bo  called  in  later  years  from  a quondam  owner,  Henry, 

I third  Marquis  of  Worcester,  created  Duke  of  Beaufort, 
‘ December  2ad,  1682. 


is  believed  to  have  painted  for  bis  friend.  Dr. 
Hoadley.  Sir  Hans  Sloane  bnilt  the  now 
Manor-house  westward  of  the  Museum  of  Don 
Saltero,  his  valet,  in  Cheyne-walk.  World’s 
End,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  King’s-road,* 
subsequently  Creraorne  Gardens,  was  in  high 
favour  with  the  gallants  of  Charles  II. ’s  day. 
Congreve,  in  “Love  for  Love,”  here  places  an 
amusing  encounter  between  Mrs.  Frail  and 
Mrs.  Foresight.  In  Waterman’s-court  lived  for 
many  years  W.  Lewis,  bookbinder,  intimate 
friend  of  Smollett,  and  the  original  of  Strap  in 
“Roderick  Random.”  Smollett  himself  went 
to  Chelsea  with  the  vain  hope  of  restoring  his 
daughter’s  health : they  occupied  Monmouth 
House,  in  Lawrence-street. 

Chelsea  Reach,  perpetuating  in  name  the 
Chessel-ea,  or  pebble  beach,  of  Saxon  times, t 
has  of  late  years  inspired  a certain  school  of 
painters, — amongst  them  Dante  G.  Rosetti, 
who  lived  in  Cheyne-walk, — who  delight  in  the 
varied  effects  of  river  mist,  of  glittering  barges 
and  ruddy  barge-sails,  of  begrimed  coal-flats 
and  tug-boats.  But  long  before  it  had  become 
the  fashion  to  describe  a painted  canvas  as 
though  it  possessed  every  attribute  save  that 
of  colour,  or,  indeed,  a piece  of  music  as  if  it 
appealed  to  every  sense  except  that  of  hearing, 
the  great  master  had  seen  and  felt  its  charm. 
Closing  his  now  demolished  house  in  Queen 
Anne-street,  Turner  took  lodgings  at  No.  119, 
Cheyne-walk,  that  he  might  enjoy  withont 
interruption  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun 
over  the  placid  surface  of  the  river.  Adopting 
his  landlady’s  name  be  styled  himself  Mr. 
Booth,  and  became  known  to  the  gamins  as 
“ Admiral  ” or  “ Fuggy  ” Booth.”  He  built  for 
himself  the  balcony  on  the  roof  of  that  humble 
little  house,  and  there  he  died  on  the  19th  of 
December,  1851. 

Putney  is  a corruption  of  “ Pwtenhithe,”  or 
“ Puttenhythe,”  denoting  the  existence  of  a 
landing-stage  or  haven.  The  approach  thereto 
lay  through  the  opening  in  the  river-wall  at  the 
end  of  Brewliouse-lane.  This  latter  name  recalls 
the  homestead  of  the  Cromwells.  Their  domi- 
cile at  Putney  forms  the  text  of  two  articles  by 
Mr.  John  Phillips,  which  we  printed  some  ten 
months  ago-I  It  is,  therefore,  unnecessary  to 
go  over  the  ground  again.  The  bridge,  with  its 
quaint  toll-house  covering  the  Middlesex  end, 
was  built  in  1737-29,  at  a cost  of  23,075?.,  from 
the  plans  of  Cheseldon,  the  celebrated  surgeon. 
One  or  two  of  the  arches  have  since  been 
widened.  At  Putney  Cromwell  fixed  his  head- 
quarters in  1647,  tho  King  being  then  at  Hamp- 
ton Court.  Across  Putney  Bridge,  and  by  the 
bouses  of  Fairfax  and  Ireton  in  High-street, 
William  Pitt  must  have  frequently  passed  on 
his  way  to  or  from  Bowling-green  House,  near 
the  Heath.  That  house,  in  which  he  died,  lay 
not  far  from  the  spot  where  he  fought  G. 
Tierney  in  a duel,  and  where,  a few  years  later, 
Lord  Castlereagh  wounded  George  Canning. 
Eastwards  of  Putney  Hill  stood  the  villa  in 
which  Edward  Gibbon  was  bom  on  tho  27tb  of 
April,  1737.  The  church  contains  a memorial 
chapel,  having  rich  tracery,  to  Nicholas  West, 
bishop  of  Ely, — he  died  1533, — whose  father 
was  a baker  in  the  village.  The  river  fisheries 
of  Fulham  have  long  yielded  their  fame  to  that 
of  its  market  gardens.  Its  rural  aspect  is 
rapidly  changing,  and  some  effort  is  needful  to 
realise  what  it  was  when  inhabited  by  Norden 
or  Jacob  Tonson;  by  Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  at  East- 
end  House,  or  Mrs.  Robinson  (“Perdita”)  ; by 
Rudolph  Ackermann,  at  Ivy  Lodge,  or  Francis 
Bartolozzi  and  his  grand-daughter,  Madame 
Yostris,  at  Cambi’idge  Lodge.  Samuel  Foote 
lived  in  Hermitage  Lodge,  North  End ; at 
Egmont  Yilla  Theodore  Hook.  We  can  but 
mention  by  name  John,  Lord  Mordaunt 
(Yiscount  Aviland)  and  his  son,  the  Earl 
of  Peterborough,  Samuel  Richardson,  and 
Bernard  Lintot,  whose  homes  surrounded  Par- 
sou’s-green.  Tho  gardens  of  Ravensworth 
House,  as  planted,  circa  1760,  by  John  Ord, 
rivalled  in  the  interest  and  rarity  of  their  col- 
lection those  of  the  episcopal  residence,  upon 
which  bishops  Grindal  and  Compton  expended 
so  much  care.  The  church  can  boast  of  nume- 
rous monuments,  one  commemorating  Shak- 


speare's  Dr.  Butts;  another  Dorothy,  Lady 
Clarke  (and  afterwards  wife  to  Dr.  Samuel 
Barrow,  who  wrote  the  Latin  lines  to  “ Paradise 
Lost”),  for  which  Grinling  Gibbons  received  300? 
Several  prelates  Ho  buried  around.  He  who 
would  muse  awhile  on  the  past  may  profitably 
turn  from  the  portraits  in  the  bishops’  library 
to  the  quaint  epitaphs  in  tho  churchyard. 
Then  pausing  on  the  bridge,  or  strolling 
along  the  meadows  by  the  river,  and  regardless 
of  the  new  works  or  hideous  aqueduct,  ho  may 
recognise  many  a choice  composition  depicted 
by  the  nencil  of  De  Wint. 


* Converted  at  the  ReaforatioE  from  a pathway  through 
the  fields  into  the  king’s  coach-road  to  Hampton  Court. 
Opened  to  the  public  in  1719,  on  tho  petition  of  Sloane, 
lord  of  the  manor,  and  other  freeholders.  King  Charles  II. 
built  the  so-called  Bloody  Bridge  for  this  road  across  the 
West-bourne  (at  Sloane-square). 

t Conf.  Selsey  (Chelsey),  co.  Sussex ; the  Chiselle,  at  the 
Aie’a  mouth,  in  Devonshire;  the  Cheasil  bank  uniting 
Portland  with  the  mainland. 

t See  Builder,  vol.  xliv.,  pp.  Oil,  687. 


THE  NEW  SCIENCE  AND  ART  MUSEUM 
FOR  DUBLIN. 

The  Freeman^’s  Journal  says  that  on 
Saturday  evening  last  the  committee  to  whom 
the  selection  of  the  designs  for  the  new  Science 
and  Art  Museum  and  National  Library  was 
entrusted  arrived  at  a conclusion  by  selecting 
the  design  bearing  the  motto  “Grom  a Boo,” 
sent  in  by  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Thomas  N.  Deane 
& Son,  of  Dublin.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
over  fifty  designs  were  sent  in  for  competition 
for  the  new  National  Museum  and  Library, 
which  will  be,  without  question,  the  largest 
public  work  erected  in  Dublin  for  many  years, 
involving  an  outlay  of  over  100,000?.  From 
these  the  committee  chose  five  designs  as  being, 
in  their  opinion,  on  the  whole,  the  best.  Two  of 
them  were  English,  and  the  remaining  three 
were  the  work  of  Irish  architects, — viz.  Messrs. 
Holmes  & Homblower,  of,  Liverpool ; Mr. 
Williams,  of  Bangor  (North  Wales)  ; Messrs. 
Deane  & Son,  of  Dublin;  Miller  & Symos,  of 
Dublin ; and  Mr.  Drew,  of  Dublin  and  Belfast. 
These  five  competitors  were  invited  to  send  in 
detailed  working  drawings,  so  that  from  these 
the  committee  might  be  able  to  judge  which  was 
the  most  suitable,  and  arrive  at  a final  selec- 
tion. The  drawings,  which  are  on  the  scale  of 
half  an  inch  to  a foot,  arrived  in  Dublin  within 
tho  past  fortnight,  and  have  been  placed  in  one 
of  the  large  rooms  of  tho  National  University 
Buildings,  Earlsfort-terrace,  to  afford  the  com- 
mittee an  opportunity  of  examining  them.  The 
committee  consisted  of  Lord  Powerscourt,  Sir 
W.  Gregory,  Sir  Robert  Kane,  the  Lord  Mayor, 
Colonel  Noble,  C.E.;  Colonel  Festing,  R.E-,  of 
the  Science  and  Art  Department,  South  Ken- 
sington; and  Mr.  J.  M’Curdy,  architect; 
with  Major  Parker,  C.E.,  honorary  secretary. 
Several  meetings  were  held,  at  which  all  the 
members  of  the  committee  attended,  with  the 
exception  of  Sir  William  Gregory,  who  is  absent 
in  Ceylon,  and  tho  designs  were  compared  and 
discussed  with  great  care  and  deliberation 
before  coming  to  the  decision  above  announced. 

One  conspicuous  merit  of  Messrs.  Deane’s 
design,  in  the  opinion  of  tho  committee,  is  the 
care  taken  to  make  the  new  bnildings  har- 
monise with  the  existing  edifice  of  Leinster 
House,  and  the  due  subordination  of  the  entire 
design  to  the  means  at  disposal, — both  as  to 
space  and  money, — so  that  while  ornament  is 
not  lost  sight  of,  utilitarian  and  practical  con- 
siderations are  steadily  kept  in  view.  The 
frontage  In  Kildare-street,  extending  from  the 
College  of  Physicians  on  the  north  side  to 
Kildare-place  on  the  south,  will  measure  nearly 
GOO  ft.  Irish  materials  will  be  employed  as 
largely  as  possible  in  the  work.  The  front,  with 
its  central  dome  and  side  wings,  will  be  of 
Dalkey  granite  or  some  similar  native  material, 
and  the  more  ornamental  portions  will  be  con- 
structed of  the  Mount  Charles  stone  from  the 
county  Donegal,  which  for  its  rich  cream- 
coloured  hue  is  preferred  by  many  to  Portland 
stone.  Externally  the  design  endeavours  to 
adhere  to  the  architectural  character  of  Leinster 
House, — those  parts  of  the  new  building  which 
are  nearest  to  it  being  almost  identical  in  treat- 
ment, while  the  more  distant  portions  of  the 
structure  gradually  get  into  a style  move  free 
and  in  better  consonance  with  the  object  of  the 
building.  The  Museum,  which  will  be  situated 
to  the  right  side,  nearest  to  Stephen’s-green, 
will  be  entered  through  a grand  circular  vesti- 
bule, composed  of  specimens  of  all  the  Irish 
marbles,  so  arranged  as  to  set  off  and  display 
their  varied  beauty  and  finish  to  the  highest 
advantage.  The  circular  vestibule  will  lead  ■ 
into  a spacious  central  court,  112  ft.  in 
length  by  68  ft.  wide,  with  a glass  and 
iron  dome  roof,  supported  by  iron  columns, 
and  surrounded  by  a gallery  10  ft.  in 
width.  Around  this  court  are  rooms  and 
galleries  of  various  sizes,  there  being  a large 
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gallery  at  each  end  100  ft.  by  38  ft.,  both  on 
the  ground  and  upper  floors.  Opposite  the 
entrance,  and  having  crossed  the  central  court, 
the  grand  staircase  will  be  reached,  from  which 
access  will  be  had  to  all  the  upper  portions  of 
the  building.  The  staircase  will  form  a con- 
spicuous feature  of  the  design. 

On  the  side  of  Leinster  House,  but  communi- 
cating with  the  Museum  by  a covered-way,  will 
be  tlie  buildings  devoted  to  the  library  and 
reading-rooms.  The  principal  reading-room,  of 
a semi-elliptical  shape,  will  be  65  ft.  long  by 
GO  ft.  in  width,  and  calculated  to  accommodate 
over  a hundred  readers.  At  each  side  of  the 
large  room  will  be  two  smaller  or  students’ 
reading-rooms  j and  separated  from  them  by  a 
corridor  will  be  the  librarian’s  apartments  and 
the  ladies’  reading-room.  At  either  side  of 
these  will  be  the  spacious  apartments  forming 
the  library  proper,  or,  as  they  are  called  on 
the  plans,  the  “ book  stores,”  the  shelves  of 
which  will  provide  for  800,000  volumes. 

The  plans  also  comprise  a new  lecture  theatre, 
more  spacious  and  commodious  than  the  present 
one,  and  which  will  be  placed  on  the  north  side 
to  the  left  of  Leinster  House,  on  the  site  of  the 
present  School  of  Art,  and  new  rooms  for  art 
students,  who  will  be  transferred  to  the  south 
aide  of  the  building. 

The  total  area  afforded  in  the  new  bnildings 
will  be  over  78,000  square  feet,  and  the  entire 
estimated  cost  is  109,700?.,  of  which  the 
Museum  and  Art  School  will  be  73,500L,  and 
the  library  3G,2G8?.  It  may  be  mentioned  that 
the  floors  will  be  fireproof,  composed  of  iron 
and  concrete.  It  is  hoped  that,  now  that  the 
committee  have  selected  the  plans,  the  sanction 
of  the  Treasury  and  other  Government  depart- 
ments will  be  obtained  without  delay  to  the 
advertisements  for  tenders  from  contractors,  so 
that  the  work  may  be  commenced  during  the 
summer. 

We  understand  that  the  drawings  will  be 
oshibited  in  the  course  of  a few  days. 


FURTHER  NOTES  AS  TO  THE  HOUSING 
OF  THE  POOR. 

The  problem  to  be  solved  is  to  provide  good 
wholesome  dwelling-places  for  the  poor,  at  a 
rental  within  their  means  of  paying,  and  at  a 
cost  which  will  leave  the  landlords  a fair  return 
for  their  outlay.  These  dwellings  must  be,  in 
the  majority  of  instances,  within  easy  distance 
of  the  places  where  the  men  work,  and  there- 
fore in  districts  where  the  ground-rents  are 
high,  and  the  cost  of  erection  of  course  increased 
by  that  amount.  Notwithstanding  the  ex- 
perience gained  in  the  past,  and  the  examples 
of  Edinburgh  and  Paris,  we  cannot  say  that  the 
architects  employed  have  risen  to  the  occasion, 
for  if  they  have  secured  the  maximum  of 
comfort,  they  have  not  attained  the  maximum 
of  beauty  in  the  structures.  The  most  ardent 
well-wisher  of  the  houseless  poor  would  not 
desire  that  palaces  should  be  built  for  their 
accommodation,  but  they  might  bo  a little  less 
suggestive  of  a gaol  or  a workhouse  than  many 
of  them  are,  without  adding  materially  to  the 
expense. 

It  is  also  a matter  of  doubt  if  there  should  be 
too  much  of  the  philanthropic  element  visible 
in  their  management.  All  the  supply  stores, 
if  these  stores  are  established,  should  be 
under  the  management  of  the  tenants,  but 
tenants  of  this  class  are  itinerant  dealers  in 
many  instances  themselves,  and  rather  scorn 
“stores.”  If  the  new  houses  are  to  be  simply 
a commercial  undertaking,  the  poor  should  look 
after  their  own  amusements,  even  if  a news- 
room were  provided  in  addition  to  bath-rooms, 
wash-houses,  a public  kitchen,  and  bakery. 
These  are  indispensable  for  the  sake  of 
economy  and  comfort.  The  great  drawback 
to  many  of  the  piles  of  dwellings  at  present 
erected  is  the  public  staircase.  It  is  too  fre- 
quently dirty,  and  is  the  resort  of  children 
and  the  meeting-place  of  the  young  of  both 
sexes.  You  may  avoid  disagreeable  characters 
in  a street,  even  if  you  only  inhabit  ono  room  ; 
but  you  can  hardly  avoid  contact  with  them  on 
a staircase  to  which  they  have  an  equal  right  to 
yourself.  Numerous  stairs  are  a necessity  in 
order  to  provide  ventilaton,  and  the  means  of 
easy  exit  and  entrance  in  case  of  fire.  It  is  this 
necessity  that  has  prevented,  to  a g^eat  extent, 
the  chambers  being  ranged  in  galleries  like  the 
“rows”  at  Chester,  independent  of  each  other, 
and  each  floor  having  its  own  special  stair. 
This  arrangement  would  give  an  architectural 


character  to  the  court,  in  the  fashion  of  the  old 
inn  yards. 

In  the  interior  fittings  of  these  dwelling- 
places  much  could  bo  done  to  improve  their 
comfort,  and  lessen  the  cost  of  living,  if  only 
wives  and  daughters  in  charge  would  take  an 
interest  in  the  tidiness  and  cleanliness  of  their 
homes.  But  a woman  who  has  not  sufficient 
self-respect  to  wash  herself  or  her  children  is 
hardly  likely  to  care  what  appliances  are  pro- 
vided for  her  in  the  rooms  in  which  she  dwells. 
Grates  that  burn  but  little  coal  and  yet  give 
out  sufficient  heat  and  afford  the  moans  of  cook- 
ing something  else  besides  potatoes  or  boiling 
the  tea-kettle  would  not  be  appreciated  by  her, 
but  they  would  by  many.  In  some  of  the  new 
dwellings  we  have  seen  the  indispensable  fittings 
of  a sitting-room  made  fixtures  in  a double 
sense,  for  they  are  strong  enough  to  bear  ill- 
usage,  and  belong  to  the  landlord. 

It  is,  however,  in  the  bedrooms  where  there 
is  the  greatest  opening  for  improvement.  There 
is,  amongst  the  very  poor,  a disposition  to  make 
their  beds  on  the  floor.  If  they  have  one  or  two 
bedsteads  and  the  family  is  at  all  numerous, 
many  of  the  beds  are  made  up  on  the  floor 
regardless  of  draughts,  dirt,  or  other  incon- 
veniences. If  bed-places  were  built  in  tiers 
and  in  recesses  and  lined  with  glazed  bricks 
they  could  be  hidden  by  a piece  of  drapery 
during  the  day,  and  be  conducive  to  decency 
and  morality  at  night.  The  question  of  eking 
out  the  scanty  furniture  of  the  poor  by  these 
structural  contrivances  is  eminently  worthy  of 
consideration. 

The  question  of  sinks  and  closets,  and  the 
disposal  of  ashes  and  waste,  is  a very  important 
one,  as  well  as  the  supply  of  water.  The  latter 
is  not  more  important  than  the  disposal  of 
dust,  ashes,  and  refuse  matter.  In  the  better 
class  of  houses  built  in  flats,  arrangements 
have  been  made  to  sweep  these  into  a shoot, 
and  let  them  fall  into  a common  receptacle ; 
but  this  plan  is  objectionable  on  sanitary 
grounds,  as  well  as  being  likely  to  become  a 
nuisance  from  the  clogging  of  ashes  and  dust 
on  the  sides.  The  metal  bucket  or  box,  which 
can  be  removed  day  by  day,  is  the  best,  the 
liquid  slops  being  discharged  down  the  drains. 

There  are  many  minor  arrangements  which 
could  be  introduced  at  little  or  no  expense,  if 
provided  for  in  the  first  instance ; but  no  thought, 
no  wise  arrangement  of  health  officer  or  archi- 
tect, will  avail  if  the  people  will  not  care  for 
their  homes.  Out  of  thousands  who  represent 
“Outcast  London,”  there  are  many  who  would 
gladly  exchange  squalor  for  comfort  and 
cleanliness,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  must 
not  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  great 
majority  have  been  born  with  these  surround- 
ings, or  have,  by  their  own  acts,  abandoned  home 
comforts  from  sheer  love  of  drink,  of  vice,  and 
filth.  They  like  to  herd  with  the  swine.  They 
have  not  an  ambitious  thought  beyond  the  next 
day’s  drink  and  victuals,  for  which  they  care  not 
if  they  beg  or  steal.  Water  to  them  is  unneces- 
sary and  abhorrent.  They  care  not  for  what 
the  world  calls  decency,  and  have  to  be 
dragooned  into  sending  their  children  to  school. 
Theirs  is  no  “ bitter  cry,”  and  they  care  not  if 
“ London  waits  ” till  Domesday  for  the  cleansing 
of  the  Augean  stable.  They  will  " move  on  ” 
when  the  policeman  orders  them,  but  to  “ move 
upward”  is  not  in  their  nature.  To  place 
these  in  the  improved  dwellings  of  the  future  is 
simply  to  turn  them  into  whited  sepulchres,  fair 
without,  but  loathsome  within.  The  ever- 
growing, ever-increasing  population  of  London 
and  our  groat  manufacturing  centres  must, 
however,  be  provided  for.  The  highest  results 
of  scientific  investigation  must  be  applied  in 
the  simplest  manner,  and,  if  we  cannot  reclaim 
to  habits  of  decency  those  who  have  so  hope- 
lessly fallen,  wo  can  at  least  prevent  others 
from  falling  into  the  social  slougli  of  despond. 


LONDON  AND  COUNTY  BANK,  KING’S 
CROSS. 

The  illustration  in  our  present  issue  shows 
a new  branch  building  which  has  recently  been 
opened  by  the  London  and  County  Banking 
Company,  opposite  to  the  Metropolitan  Railway 
Station  in  the  Pentonville-road,  King’s-cross. 
It  has  a frontage  of  30  ft.,  is  faced  with  Portland 
stone  all  np,  and  is  finished  with  simply. treated 
Classic  detail,  attention  having  been  paid  to  the 
necessity  for  ample  window-space.  The  pre- 
mises comprise  a roomy  bank,  with  manager’s 
and  waiting  rooms,  &c.,  on  the  ground-floor; 


two  strong-rooms  and  storage  space  in  the  base 
ment,  and  thoroughly  good  house  accommoda- 
tion for  a manager  or  head-clerk  on  the  upper 
floors.  The  whole,  including  fittings  and  lift, 
has  been  carried  out,  at  a cost  of  about  5,000L, 
by  Messrs.  T.  Rider  & Son,  iinder  the  super- 
intendence of  Messrs.  Glover  & Salter,  who,  it 
will  be  remembered,  are  among  the  architects 
selected  in  the  first  War  Office  competition. 


SEDILIA,  WYMONDHAM. 

This  interesting  piece  of  Renaissance  work 
stands  in  the  easternmost  arch  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Norman  arcade  of  Wymondham 
Church.  It  is  executed  in  terra-cotta,  pre- 
sumably of  Italian  workmanship,  and  is  in  a 
good  state  of  preservation,  except  that  the  orna- 
mentation is  a good  deal  blunted  and  choked  by 
repeated  coats  of  whitewash.  The  tone  of  the 
terra-cotta  itself  is  a warm  buff.  The  illustra- 
tion is  taken  from  a measured  drawing  by  Mr. 
Walter  L.  Spiers. 


WADHURST  PARK,  SUSSEX. 

This  country  seat,  part  of  which  has  been 
already  illustrated  in  this  journal  (vol.  xxxv., 
p.  504),  has  been  recently  extended,  and  now 
measures  360  ft.  from  the  west  wall  of  the 
chapel  to  the  east  wall  of  the  library.  The 
nucleus  of  the  group  consisted, — when  the 
present  owner,  Mr.  C.  de  Murieta,  took  the 
property, — of  most  of  that  portion  which  lies 
at  an  angle  to  the  rest.  That  portion  was 
already  an  accumulation  of  successive  dates  of 
building  ; the  rooms  now  used  as  butler’s  pantry 
and  butler’s  bedroom  are  panelled  from  floor  to 
ceiling,  and  have  been  illustrated  in  the  Archi- 
tectural Association  Sketch-book  (vol.  iv.,  pi.  38). 
This  panelling,  the  deep  chimney-corner,  and 
the  fire-dogs, — cast  from  the  local  iron  con- 
tained in  the  “Wadhurst  clay,” — appear  to  date 
from  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
The  outer  wall  over  the  lamp-room  has  a circular 
stone  bearing  the  inscription,  “B.  J.  M.,  1797,” 
and  probably  includes  the  part  now  called 
cook’s  room,  back  hall,  and  the  floors  over  the 
whole  of  the  part  hitherto  mentioned.  The 
kitchen,  scullery,  and  larder  (which  have  been 
recently  rebuilt  on  the  same  foundations)  were 
probably  part  of  the  same  work.  Then  a front 
was  added  to  the  house,  consisting  of  a mo  dern 
dining-room  (now  the  servants’  hall),  drawing- 
room (now  brushing-room) , and  staircase,  andtho 
whole  thus  brought  to  a square  outline  was  roofed 
in  with  a lead  flat  and  a cupola,  surrounded  by  a 
slate  slope  and  a pediment  over  the  centre.  In 
this  condition  it  was  as  hideous  as  could  be 
conceived,  and  deterred  several  people  from 
taking  the  fine  estate  on  which  it  stood.  The 
present  owner,  however,  saw  that  it  would 
answer  his  purpose  as  a temporary  residence, 
to  which  a more  suitable  one  could  be  attached, 
and  he  commenced  operations,  in  a characteristic 
manner,  by  building  the  long  range  of  stables 
for  summering  hunters,  which  are  sbo'\TO  on  the 
upper  left-hand  corner  of  the  view.  He  next 
proceeded,  as  a good  landlord,  to  build  new 
farmsteads  on  the  estate,  one  called  “ The 
Coombe,”  and  the  other  “ Fiateuden.”  In 
October,  1872,  the  foundations  of  the  new 
mansion  were  beg\in.  The  central  hall  contains 
the  cross  axes  of  the  entire  house,  as  will  be 
foHnd  by  examining  the  position  of  the  main 
doors  and  windows.  Looking  westwards  the 
chapel  is  seen.  This  had  already  been  begun. 
It  is  lined  with  Garrard’s  tiles,  which  are 
reproduced  from  old  Spanish  ones.  The  pre- 
sent  western  portion  of  this  central  hall  was 
the  dining-room,  but,  being  found  too  small  for 
a house  which  receives  such  distinguished 
guests  as  the  Prince  of  Wales,  it  was  deter- 
mined to  build  a larger  one.  A new  wing  was, 
therefore,  started  in  1881.  It  had  to  be  con- 
trived 80  as  to  be  approached  without  passing 
through  the  old  house,  which  is  now  devoted  to 
the  servants.  The  north-west  wing  was  also 
added,  increasing  the  office  accommodation  and 
containing  two  floors  of  bod-rooms.  At  the 
same  time  the  conservatory  was  built,  and  thus 
the  approach  to  the  chapel,  under  cover,  is 
completed. 

The  fountain  shown  on  the  view  is  not  in 
existence,  but  the  water  is  laid  on  to  it,  as  to 
the  rest  of  the  house,  from  a reservoir  at  a suffi- 
cient altitude  to  protect  any  part  of  it  from  fire. 

Building  has  been  in  hand,  under  the  charge 
of  the  writer,  almost  constantly  since  1869; 
and,  while  these  lines  are  being  sent  to  press, 
fresh  details  are  being  sent  to  work  from. 

E.  J.  Taeveb. 
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HALL  AND  STAIRCASE  DECORATION. 

We  give  this  week  an  original  design  for 
iterior  decoration,  wbicli  was  exhibited  in  the 
^oyal  Academy  last  year.  Jlr.  E.  W.  Poley  is 
ae  author.  The  design  speaks  for  itself. 


DETAILS  OF  AMERICAN 
CONSTRUCTION. 

In  the  paper  by  Mr.  Gale  to  which  all  those 
stail  drawings  which  we  have  published  have 
jference,  it  was  obserred  that  the  fireproof 
iairs  of  iron  and  other  materials  are  con- 
.ructed  in  the  States  with  a good  many 
irieties  of  detail.  The  present  drawing 
lows  to  a large  scale  the  details  of  two  such 
airs. 


ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

VISIT  TO  THE  NEW  CONGREGATIONAL  CHl-ECH, 
HAMPSTEAD. 

Ox  Saturday  last  the  members  of  the 
rchitectural  Association  made  an  excursion  to 
ampstead,  this  being  the  sixth  afternoon  visit 
is  session,  and  the  building  selected  was  the 
iw  Congregational  Church,  now  in  course  of 
ection  in  Rosslyn-grove.  Upon  the  history 
id  recent  changes  in  this  very  interesting 
burb  of  London  it  will  be  unnecessary  now 
dilate,  as  we  have  so  recently  expatiated 
I the  subject  in  a leading  article  in  the  Builder, 
ay  12th,  1883.  The  new  Congregational 
lurch  is  being  erected  from  designs  and  under 
e superintendence  of  Mr.  Alfred  Waterhouse, 
R.A.,  architect,  and  is  situated  at  the  inter- 
ction  of  several  thoroughfares,  opposite  the 
acious  district  church  of  St.  Stephen,  which 
IS  erected  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  S.  S. 
ulon,  architect,  in  1872,  and  the  interior  of 
lich  many  members  of  the  Association  in- 
2cted  on  Saturday. 

The  west  or  principal  elevation  of  the  Con- 
Jgational  Church  faces  Lyndhurst-road,  and 
chief  features  are  a bold  three-Hght  window 
a two  entrance  porches.  Inside  one  of  these 
rches  is  the  foundation-stone,  on  which  is 
cribed  these  words; — “This  stone  was  laid 
the  veteran  missionary,  Robert  Moffat, 
;b  of  April,  1883.  Thou  shalt  call  thy  walls 
vation,  and  thy  gates  praise.  Isaiah  lx.  18.” 
iide  the  building  the  members  were  received 
Mr.  A.  G.  Cook,  the  clerk  of  the  works, 
o explained  the  drawings  and  the  church 
jlf. 

rhe  plan  of  the  church  is  hexagonal, 
ring  a clear  span  of  68  feet.  There  are  gal- 
;ea  round  three  sides  of  the  hexagon.  The 
nud-floor  and  galleries  will  accommodate 
DO  persons.  The  contractors  are  Messrs. 
Parnell  & Son,  of  Rugby,  and  the  amount  of 
contract  is  14,000i.,  but  it  is  estimated  the 
Iding  and  offices  will  cost  about  17,000Z. 
en  completed.  On  the  first-floor,  at  the  east 
I,  on  a level  with  the  galleries,  is  a spacious 
;ure-hall,  and  beneath  this,  and  behind  the 
nmunion-table,  are  the  ministers’  vestry,  the 
.cons’  vestry,  and  four  class-rooms.  The 
ement  contains  the  heating  apparatus,  coal 
•e,  and  still-room.  The  ground-floor  and 
;es  will  be  paved  with  wooden  blocks.  Tbe 
rch  is  erected  and  faced  with  Luton  bricks 
terra-cotta  dressings  externally,  all  in 
nitic^  mortar.  Internally  the  church  is 
id  with  patent  tinted  bricks,  by  Messrs, 
ham  & Sons,  of  Wortley,  Leeds ; these  are 
in  coloured  bands,  and  have  a most 
•sing  effect.  We  nnderstand  these  bricks 
ich  are  not  glazed)  are  here  introduced  into 
don  by  the  architect  for  the  first  time.  We 
: understood  the  cost  of  them  to  be  about 
, per  thousand.  All  the  roofs  are  covered 
li  Edwards’s  tiles,  from  Ruabon,  Wales; 
fe  meet  at  a centre  over  the  hexagon,  and  are 
[aounted  by  a lofty  lantern.  The  windows 
glazed  with  cathedral-tinted  glass,  by  Mr. 
[ford  and  Mr.  Brewster,  both  of  London, 
seats,  joinery,  and  fittings  are  all  of  pitch 
, varnished.  The  ornamental  ironwork,  gas- 
]gs,  and  pendants  have  been  executed  and 
'lied  by  Messrs.  Hart,  Son,  &Peard,  and  the 
trnctional  ironwork  by  Messrs.  Lindsay,  of 
;h  Wharf,  Paddington.  The  chief  cha- 
sristic  of  the  church  is  the  extreme 
'licity  of  its  materials;  and  owing  to  the 
liar  shape  and  limited  area  of  the  site,  we 
(t  admit  that  the  architect  has  availed  him- 
pf  every  foot,  we  were  almost  going  to  say 
'ery  inch  of  space,  at  his  command. 


THE  ANTIQUITIES  OP  WISBY. 

The  history  of  this  town  in  Gothland  has 
recently  been  treated  by  Dr.  Theodore  Gaedertz, 
of  Liibeck,  who  records  the  fact  that  it  was  at 
one  time  the  Venice  of  the  Baltic.  Old 
chronicles  speak  of  golden  windows  and  copper 
doors,  and  the  extent  of  the  town  may  be  esti- 
mated from  the  fact  that  there  now  exist  ruins 
of  eleven  churches.  There  were  at  one  time 
eighteen,  and  tbe  fortifications  of  the  place 
were  of  great  strength.  The  town  suffered 
considerably  from  an  attack  made  by  the 
Danish  King  Waldemar  lY.,  in  13G1,  from 
which  time  its  prosperity  declined.  The 
churches  were  mostly  built  from  the  twelfth 
to  the  fifteenth  century,  and  consequently  the 
Romanesque  Transition  and  Gothic  styles  are 
represented  in  their  architecture. 


THE  SCHAUSPIELHAUS  AT  BERLIN. 

The  Berliner  Fast  states  that  the  facing  with 
sandstone  of  the  fagades  of  the  above  theatre 
is  making  satisfactory  progress  under  the 
direction  of  Herr  Hense,  Court  Architect.  A 
year  will  still  elapse  before  the  whole  work  is 
completed.  It  is  being  carried  out  with  yellow 
sandstone  from  the  Rackwitz  quarries  in  Silesia, 
and  will  be  worthy  of  the  original  structure,  the 
monumental  effect  of  which  it  is  intended  to 
complete.  Portions  of  tbe  building  had  origin- 
ally been  of  sandstone.  The  journal  alluded 
to  remarks  that  the  application  of  paint  of 
sandstone  colour  to  one  portion  of  the  building 
is  unadvisable,  and  maintains  that,  however 
commendable  are  the  motives  which  have 
prompted  the  w^ork  now  being  executed,  there 
is  a much  more  extensive  restoration  necessary 
to  do  justice  to  Schinkel’s  work.  This  artist  is 
said  to  have  in  his  later  years  approved  the 
theory  of  polychromatic  decoration  as  having 
been  practised  by  the  Greeks,  and  it  is  sug- 
gested that  portions  of  the  interior  should  be 
treated  in  accordance  with  this  principle  of 
ornamentation. 


disposed  figure,  effectively  draped,  standing  in 
thoughtful  attitude,  and  holding  in  his  crossed 
hands  the  pencil  and  paper  indicative  of  poetic 
pursuits.  (2.)  John  Knox,  in  the  well-known 
"V  enetian  gown,  with  beard  hanging  down  on 
the  chest,  and  hands  demonstratively  exhibiting 
an  open  Bible.  (3.)  William  Forbes,  the  first 
Episcopal  Bishop  of  Edinburgh,  in  the  attitude 
of  benediction,  supported  by  a crosier  held  in 
the  left  hand,  and  wearing  the  mitre  and 
appropriate  vestments.  (4.)  Alexander  Hen- 
derson, a champion  of  Presbyterianism  against 
Prelacy,  shown  in  loose-flowing  robe,  surmounted 
by  a ruff  encircling  the  neck,  and  holding  a 
slightly-opened  Bible  in  the  right  hand,  as 
if  in  the  act  of  argumentation.  The  whole 
work  in  connexion  with  the  doorway,  with 
its  elaborately-enriched  mouldings  and  grace- 
fully-foliated caps,  its  large  panel  in  which 
is  sculptured  ‘ Sanct  Geill  and  his  Hynde,’ 
its  smaller  panels  containing  the  four  Evan- 
gelists, and  the  niches  and  statues  above 
described,  forms  a notable  addition  to  the  archi- 
tectural features  in  the  city.  The  admirable 
design,  by  Messrs.  Hay  & Henderson,  architects, 
has  been  executed  by  Mr.  John  Rbind,  sculptor, 
in  a style  worthy  of  his  well-earned  reputation.” 


THE  NEW  WEST  DOORWAY  OF 
ST.  GILES’S  cathedral. 


The  following  description  of  the  sculpture 
in  this  doorway  is  given  in  a recent  number  of 
the  Scotsman  ; — “ The  new  west  doorway  of 
St.  Giles’s  Cathedral  has  just  been  completed  by 
the  placing,  in  the  niches  above  the  arch,  of  a 
series  of  statues  representing  famous  Scottish 
kings,  queens,  and  ecclesiastics,  some  of  whose 
names  are  more  or  less  intimately  associated 
with  the  ancient  pile.  There  are  twelve  statues 
in  all,  including  six  kings,  two  queens,  and  four 
churchmen ; the  royal  personages  occupying 
the  six  whole  and  two  half  upper  niches,  while 
the  four  lower  ones  are  appropriated  to  the 
divines.  Taking  first  the  sovereigns,  and  be- 
ginning at  tbe  left  baud  of  the  upper  line  of 

niches,  we  have  them  in  the  following  order  : 

(1.)  Alexander  I.,  who  erected,  on  the  site  of 
the  present  cathedral,  the  first  church  in  Edin- 
burgh certainly  kno^^n  to  have  been  dedicated 
to  St.  Giles.  He  appears  clad  in  mail,  and 
wearing  the  conical  helmet,  with  ‘nasal,’  peculiar 
to  the  period.  (2.)  David  I.  is  arrayed  in 
graceful  kingly  attire,  and  holds  a sceptre  in  his 
right  hand  and  a book  in  his  left.  This  monarch 
is  understood  to  have  materially  forwarded  the 
endowment  and  decoration  oE  St.  Giles’s.  (3.) 
Alexander  III.  stands  resting  on  a sword  which 
is  held  by  both  hands,  the  countenance  exhibit- 
ing the  sternness  and  determination  which  cha- 
racterised the  hero  of  the  battle  of  Largs.  (4 
and  5.)  Figures  of  Queen  Margaret,  and  Mar- 
garet, the  consort  of  James  IV.,  are  disposed  in 
the  two  half  niches.  (6.)  Robert  I.  the  Bruce 
is  represented  in  the  plate  armour  which  began 
to  be  worn  during  the  reign  of  the  Conqueror 
of  Bannockburn  ; the  right  hand  rests  on  the 
Brace’s  favourite  weapon,  the  battle-axe,  while 
the  left,  holding  a sceptre,  is  supported  by  a 
shield.  (7.)  James  I.,  tbe  poet-king,  appears  in 
the  ermine  of  royalty,  with  a scroll  held  to  the 
breast,  and  a happily-caught  attitude  of  pensive 
meditation,  suggestive  of  tho  author  of  ‘ The 
King’s  Quhair.’  (8.)  James  IV.  displaying  a 
banner  held  in  tho  left  hand,  is  encased  in  the 
seemingly  impenetrable  armour  of  the  period. 
Passing  to  the  ecclesiastics,  in  Jthe  lower  row 
of  niches,  and  commencing  as  before  at  the  left, 
there  are  to  be  noted  : — (1.)  Gawin  Douglas, 
the  second  Provost  of  , St.  Giles;  a massively 


THE  INSTITUTION  OF  CIVIL 
ENGINEERS. 

At  tho  meeting  on  Tuesday,  the  Ist  of  April, 
Sir  J.  W.  Bazalgette,  C.B.,  president,  in  the  chair, 
it  was  announced  that  the  Council  had  recently 
transferred  Joseph  Bernays,  George  Cartwright, 
Charles  Colson,  William  Irlam  Ellis,  Alan  Grant- 
Dalton,  James  Charles  Inglis,  and  Arthur  Shanks, 
to  the  class  of  Members  j and  had  admitted  James 
Hartley  Abbott,  Henry  Matthew  John  Bacon,  John 
James  Bourne  Benson,  Henry  John  Bridgewater, 
Herbert  Alexander  Caffin,  Arthur  Pitt  Chambers 
Carj’,  John  Jacob  Cohen,  Alfred  Fawcus,  John 
Jervis  Garrard,  Albert  Daniel  Greatorex,  Bertram 
Jones,  Cyril  Edward  Arengo  Jones,  Hugh  Torrance 
Ker,  James  Percy  Knight,  Hubert  Bindon  Marten, 
and  William  Pollock,  as  Students  of  the  Institution. 

At  the  monthly  ballot,  Frederick  Beesley,  West- 
minster; Jorge  Rademaker,  Griinewald,  Dom 
Pedro  11.  Railway  ; Clayton  Turner  Mason,  P.W.D., 
Western  Australia  ; and  John  Taylor,  Queen-street- 
place,  were  elected  Members;  Jos6Barbalho  UchiSa 
Cavalcanti,  Rio-de-Janeiro  ; John  Henry  Clemes, 
Falmouth  ; Charles  Edward  Goodfellow,  Adelphj  ; 
Francis  William  Gosling,  Staines  ; Archibald  Green- 
lees, P.W.D.,  India;  iVank  Gotto,  Westminster; 
Henry  Charles  Kirstein,  Millwall  ; John  Edmund 
Phipps  Liuckfi,  P.W.D.,  India;  Francis  Rouan 
Mahony,  Cork  ; Charles  Leslie  Stewart  Mais,  A.K.C., 
Stud.  Inst.  C.E.,  Jamaica;  Henry  Waterworth 
Parkinson,  Lano.  and  Yorks.  Ry.  ; George  Rankin, 
Stud.  Inst.  C.E.,  Cape  Govt.  Railways  ; Thomas 
Harold  Rawson,  P.W.D.,  N.Z.  ; Martin  Fenn 
Roberts,  Post-Office  Telegraphs  ; Henrique  Scheid, 
Rio-de-Janeiro;  William  Acheson  Traill,  Electric 
Tramway,  Portnish;  and  William  Whittington, 
Neath,  Assocude  Members;  and  Tolmie  John  Tre- 
sidder,  Capt.,  R.E.,  an  Assoeiate. 


EDINBURGH 

ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

On  tbe  22od  ult.  a large  party  of  members  visited 
Prestonfield  House,  Craigmillar  Castle,  and  Peffer- 
mill,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Thomas  Ross. 

At  a meeting  held  on  the  3rd  inst..  Mr.  David 
MacGibbon,  the  president,  in  the  chair,  a paper 
on  “ Colour,”  by  Mr.  W.  Scott  Morton,  was  read. 
The  author  remarked  that  for  sometime  the  general 
tendency  in  our  country  had  been  to  colour  on  a low 
scale,  and  this,  he  thought,  was  a good  sign,  as  it 
evinced  a desire  for  harmony,  and  the  avoidance  of 
ibe  garish  colours  which  recently  were  so  familiar  to 
us.  At  the  same  time,  this  low  scale  indicated 
timidity,  and  it  was  much  to  be  wished  that,  with 
an  advancing  art  education,  decorators  would 
give  us  pleasing  colour  on  a higher  pitch.  Instead 
of  the  very  cold  and  thin  colours  which  were 
commonly  used,  some  bloom  and  fulness  of  tone 
might  be  used,— they  would  cost  no  more,  and 
the  artistic  effect  would  be  enhanced.  These 
Northern  regions  were,  of  course,  unfavourable 
to  the  development  of  the  colour  sense,  and 
the  lecturer  illustrated  this  by  pointing  to  the 
results  of  tbe  outstanding  glory  of  Italy,  its  sun- 
lights. We  can  never  have  in  this  country  any 
such  higbly-coloured  pictures  as  Venice  presents  ; 
but,  ho  added,  Jet  us  be  thankful  for  the  lovely 
tints  of  the  morning  and  evening  sky,  the  rainbow, 
tho  rich  adornment  of  flowers,  the  varied  plumage 
of  birds,  tie  blue  and  purple  mountains,  and  the 
soft  verdure  of  trees,  valleys,  and  hills  ; and  let 
those  who  had  to  spend  most  of  their  days  in  our 
cities  keep  their  eyes  open  to  the  fine  pictures  to 
be  seen  in  dull  and  foggy  weather,  when  we  get 
massive  and  picturesque  groups  iu  various  hues  of 
cold  or  brownish  grey,  against  a sky  through  which 
the  sun  is  struggling  to  penetrate,  giving  us  tho 
complementary  hues  of  warm  grey,  yellow,  and 
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orange.  After  all,  we  have  the  grey  hue  geaerally 
present  with  us,  and  more  particularly  in  our  cities. 
When  the  eye  is  filled  with  grey  in  walks  abroad,  it 
sought  refreshment  indoors  in  its  complementary  ; 
and  hence  varied  hues  of  yellow  could  be  satisfac- 
torily used  in  large  masses  in  our  interiors,  and 
when  other  colours  were  required  on  large  surfaces 
for  variety,  they  ought  to  partake  to  some  extent 
of  a warm  or  yellowish  hue.  One  great  difficulty  iu 
the  way  of  advancement  in  house  decoration  was 
the  want  of  technical  education  among  the  working 
painters.  It  was  often  found  that  the  finished 
result  of  their  work  was  disappointing,  owing  to  the 
lack  of  skill  in  handling  properly  the  various  stages 
of  their  work,  so  as  to  give  the  bloom  required  on 
its  completion. 


INTERNATIONAL  HEALTH  EXHIBITION. 

The  following  handbooks  to  the  Exhibition 
aro  in  course  of  preparation ; — 

“Healthy  Villages.”  Illustrated.  H.  W.  Acland, 
C.B.,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

“Healthy  Bedrooms  and  Nurseries,  including  the 
Lying-in-room."  Mrs.  Gladstone. 

“ Healthy  and  Unhealthy  Houses  in  Town  and 
Country.”  Illustrated.  Mr.  W.  Eassie,  C.E.,  with 
an  Appendix  by  Mr.  Rogers  Field,  C.  E. 

“Healthy  Furniture  and  Decoration.”  Illus- 
trated. Mr.  R.  W.  Edis,  F.S.A. 

“Healthy  Schools.”  Mr.  Charles  Paget,  M.R.C.S. 

“ Health  in  Workshops.”  Mr.  J.  B.  Lakeman. 

“ Manual  of  Heating,  Lighting,  and  Voutilation.” 
Illustrated.  Captain  Douglas  Galton,  C.B.,  F.RS. 

“Food.”  Mr.  A.  W.  Blyth,  M.R.C.S. 

“Principles  of  Cookery.”  Mr.  Septimus  Berd- 
more. 

“ Food  and  Cookery  for  Infants  and  Invalids.” 
Miss  Wood ; with  a Prefiice  by  R.  B.  Chcadle, 
M.D.,  F.RC.P. 

“Drinks,  Alcoholic.”  John  L.  W.  Tbudichum, 
M.D..  F.R.C.P. 

“ Drinks,  Non-Alcoholic  and  Aerated.”  John 
Attfield,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S. 

“ Fruits  of  all  Countries.”  Illustrated.  Mr.  W. 
T.  Tbiselton  Dyer,  M.  A. , C.  M.  G. 

“ Condiments,  including  Salt.”  Rev.  J.  J.  Manley, 
M.A. 

“Legal  Obligations  in  respect  to  Dwellings  of  the 
Poor.”  Mr.  Harry  Duff,  M.A.,  Barrister-at-Law ; 
with  a Preface  by  Mr.  Arthur  Cohen,  Q.G.,  M.P. 

“Moral  Obligations  of  the  Householder,  including 
the  Sanitary  Care  of  his  House.”  G.  V.  Poore, 
M.D.,  F.RC.P. 

‘ ' Laboratory  Guide  to  Public  Health  Investiga- 
tion.” Illustrated.  W.  W.  Cbeyne,  F.R.C.S. ; and 
W.  H.  Corfield,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  M.A. 

“ Physiology  of  Digestion  and  tho  Digestive 
Organs.”  Professor  Arthur  Gamgee,  F.R.S. 

“Fermentation.”  Dr.  Duclaux;  with  a Preface 
by  M.  Louis  Pasteur,  Membre  de  ITnstitut. 

“Spread  of  Infection.”  Mr.  Shirley  F.  Murphy. 

“ Fires  and  Fire  Brigades.”  Illustrated.  Captain 
Eyre  M.  Shaw,  C.B. 

“ Scavengering  and  other  such  Work  in  Large 
Cities.”  Mr.  Booth  Scott. 

"Athletics.”  Part  I.  Illustrated.  Rev.  E. 
Warre,  M.A. 

“Athletics.”  Part  II.  Hon.  E.  Lyttleton,  M.A., 
and  Mr.  Gerard  F.  Cobb,  M.A. 

“Dress  in  relation  to  Health  and  Climate.” 
Illustrated.  Mr.  E.  W.  Godwin,  F S.A. 

“The  Ambulance.”  Illvistrated.  Surgeon-Major 
Evatt,  M.D.,  A.M.D. 

“The  Influence  of  Schools  of  Art  on  Manu- 
facturing Industry.”  John  Sparkes. 

“The  Homes  of  the  Poor.”  Author  not  yet 
settled. 


PROPOSED  HEALTH  CONFERENCE. 

Dear  Sir, — No  doubt  the  proposed  health 
conference  will  bo  the  means  of  eliciting  an 
enormous  mass  of  all  kinds  of  information  and 
snggestion  in  regard  to  health.  Each  section 
of  the  subject  will  be  exhaustively  dealt  with. 
Doctors  and  architects,  philanthropists  and 
sanitary  engineers,  politicians,  and  literati 
generally,  will  contribute  their  quota.  Statistics 
will  overwhelm  the  uninitiated,  and  a flood  of 
oratory  will,  by  the  aid  of  the  press,  flow  north, 
east,  west,  and  south.  Congratulations  will 
be  offered  and  accepted,  prizes  awarded  and 
withheld,  each  one  of  the  members  will  hie  him 
to  his  wonted  pursuits,  the  dust  of  that  confer- 
ence will  be  swept  away,  the  doors  of  that 
conference-hall  will  be  closed,  the  door-keeper 
will  seek  other  employment,  and  yet  the  great 
unwashed  will  remain  unwashed,  and  filthiness 
still  boldly  assert  itself  in  most  instances  ; for  I 
sincerely  trust  some  good  may  accrue,  and  that 
the  leaders  of  the  movement,  by  their  precept 
and  example,  may,  during  the  remainder  of 
their  lives,  demonstrate  the  soundness  of  the 
decisions  come  to. 

I have  written  the  above  with  a vivid 
recollection  of  another  conference,  and  the 
momentous  consequences  which  followed.  On 


the  30th  of  January,  1878,  the  following  was 
published : — 

“ NATIONAL  WATER  SUPPLY. 

Ciarenco  House,  St.  James’s,  S.W. 

Sin, — The  supply  of  pure  water  to  the  population 
is,  at  the  present  time,  exciting  deep  interest 
throughout  the  country.  Our  great  cities  and 
lopulous  towns,  such  as  Manchester,  Liverpool, 
Birmingham,  and  others,  are,  each  for  itself,  taking 
steps  to  obtain  an  improved  and  increased  supply, 
whilst  the  metropolis  is  seekingfurther powers  from 
the  Legislature  with  the  same  object  in  view.  The 
smaller  towns  and  villages  are  dependent  on  acci- 
dental sources  of  supply,  and  in  many  instances 
these  are  wholly  inadequate  for  health  and  comfort. 
While  tho  larger  populations  are  striving,  each 
independently,  and  at  enormous  cost,  to  secure  for 
themselves  this  article  of  prime  necessity,  the 
smaller  localities  must  make  the  best  shift  they  can, 
and,  in  many  instances,  are  all  but  without  any 
supply  at  all. 

Under  these  ‘circumstances,  I would  draw  the 
attention  of  the  Council  to  the  subject,  and  suggest 
whether,  at  the  present  time,  great  public  good 
would  not  arise  from  an  open  discussion  of  the 
question  in  the  Society’s  rooms,  with  a view  to  the 
consideration  of  how  far  the  great  natural  resources 
of  the  kingdom  might,  by  some  large  and  compre- 
beusive  scheme  of  a national  character,  adapted  to 
the  varying  specialities  and  wants  of  districts,  to  be 
turned  to  account  for  the  benefit,  not  merely  of  a 
few  large  centres  of  population,  but  for  the  advan- 
tage of  the  general  body  of  the  nation  at  large. — 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  sir,  yours  faithfully, 

Albert  Edward,  P. 

President  of  the  Society  of  Arts. 

To  the  Chairman  of  the 

Council  of  the  Society  of  Arts.” 

Acting  upon  the  snggestion  of  his  Royal 
Highness,  a conference  was  duly  held  at  the 
house  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  and  the  whole 
subject  iu  all  its  bearings  pretty  well  ex- 
hausted. 

I believe  a Parliamentary  Committee  was 
even  formed,  but  what  they  advised,  or  how 
far  the  advice,  if  any,  was  acted  upon,  his 
Royal  Highness  may  know.  I do  not  think 
the  general  public  do,  and  I should  imagine  he 
must  be  somewhat  surprised  at  the  small 
amount  of  good  which  has  resulted  from  the 
advice  tendered,  and  proposals  then  made. 
However,  having  failed  in  his  front  attack,  like 
a plucky  general  he  is  now  attempting  a flank 
movement,  and  those  who  wish  their  country 
good  must  wish  him  success. 

I apprehend  a "health  conference”  must 
tackle  the  water  question.  The  writer  of  the 
letter  I have  quoted  says,  “ that  the  acci- 
dental sources  of  water  supply  in  many  instances 
are  wholly  inadequate  for  health  and  comfort.” 

Now  when  we  have  provided  for  every  house 
an  abundant  supply  of  pure  water,  at  all 
times  and  at  all  seasons ; when  we  have  ceased 
to  poison  our  brooks,  rivers,  and  wells;  when 
our  seaside  health  resorts  can  provide  bathing- 
places,  in  which  we  are  confident  the  sewage 
from  the  house  we  have  slept  in  is  not  under- 
going deodorisation  in  the  fluid  which  sur- 
rounds us  in  our  morning  swim,  we  shall  have 
considerably  narrowed  the  health  question,  and 
reduced  it  to  limits  more  easily  dealt  with. 
But  whilst  our  supply  of  water  each  day  is  be- 
coming more  inadequate  in  quantity,  and  more 
poisonous  in  quality ; when  the  boldest  tem- 
perance advocate  or  the  most  stanch  teeto- 
taler would  offer  up  a prayer  for  his  soul  if  he 
had  to  quench  his  thirst  from  the  nearest  brook 
or  river,  before  the  water  had  been  properly 
“ manipulated,”  we  cannot  congratulate  our- 
selves upon  having  solved  this  problem  of 
health. 

Given  pure  water  iu  our  houses,  uncontami- 
nated water-courses  and  lakes  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  our  land,  the  remainder 
could  be  accomplished,  as  far  as  any  human 
enterprise  can  be  accomplished.  It  would  rest 
then  more  with  the  individual  than  with  com- 
mittees of  ways  and  means. 

“ If  ererj-  man  would  see  to  his  own  reformation, 

IIow  very  healthy  we  should  all  bo  as  a nation." 

As  I have  slightly  altered  the  original,  this 
jingle  illustrates  my  meaning. 

As  a nation  we  must  do  something  more  for 
the  individual.  Pure  water,  prime  necessity  as 
it  is,  requires  other  accompaniments.  Pore 
food,  and  plenty  of  it,  is  also  requisite  if  wo 
desire  to  turn  out  a healthy  man,  capable  of 
performing  the  duties  of  citizenship, — that  is, 
performing  hia  allotted  labour  well  and  faith- 
fully. We  shall  not  find  the  difficulty  so  great 
in  giving  pure  food  as  in  giving  pure  water. 
Adulteration  of  every  article  of  consumption 
must,  and  can,  be  put  down  with  a strong  hand, 
1 the  strong  hand  of  tho  law.  In  England,  the 


machinery  for  the  furtherance  of  this  great 
object  has  been  provided ; but  whether  such 
machinery  is  of  the  best  description,  or  whether 
it  cannot  or  will  not  work,  one  great  fact 
remains, — it  does  not.  They  do  these  things 
better  in  Gaul  than  in  perfidious  Albion  {verb, 
sap.).  Cannot  we  take  a lesson  out  of  our 
neighbonr’s  book  without  blotting  the  page  or 
smudging  our  own  fingers  ? I think  we  might. 
Take  bread,  for  instance.  How  marvellously 
strange  it  is  that  no  two  bakers  give  you  the 
same  article  for  the  same  money.  The  Savour, 
the  quality,  or  the  get-up  are  all  different. 
Alum,  yeast,  German  yeast,  patent  yeast,  bone 
dust,  lime  dust,  pure  dirt,  potatoes,  beans,  peas, 
and,  I apprehend,  anything  that  can  easily  and 
cheaply  be  reduced  to  a white  powder  may, — 

I do  not  say  do, — account  for  this  ; but,  why 
on  earth  the  staff  of  life  should  be  so  whittled 
and  weakened,  and  have  so  many  knots  and 
splinters  in  it,  when  it  might  be  fair,  smooth, 
and  strong,  is  a question  requiring  an  immediate 
answer.  I say,  because  the  administrators  of 
the  law  do  not  do  their  duty.  If  they  have  not 
sufficient  powers  they  should  say  so,  and  obtain 
them. 

Can  wo  expect  healthy  flesh  and  blood  from 
impure  sources  ? Some  doctors  say  yes,  and 
that  one  of  the  articles  I have  enumerated 
above  will  kill  when  incorporated  with  a loaf  of 
bread.  I would  rather  have  the  unadul- 
terated article,  and  when  I payfor  it  I ought 
to  get  it. 

We  admit  the  premises  of  pure  water,  pure 
food,  ample  water, — yes,  ample  water  is  a prime 
necessity;  then  ample  food  is  a prime  necessity; 
for  one  cannot  sustain  health  without  the  other. 
We  aro  not  simply  talking  about  keeping  life  in 
the  body.  This  matter  of  ample  food  enters 
into  the  policy  and  polity  of  the  nation,  and 
here  we  have  Scylla  and  Charybdis  before  us; 
we  will  avoid  both,  and  assume  that  pure  and 
ample  food,  as  well  as  pure  and  ample  water, 
are  provided,  and  well  within  the  reach  of  all. 
Then  we  might  pause  to  reflect  that  the  fact  of 
our  having  given  pnre  water  to  the  nation  has 
very  considerably  increased  our  food  supply. 
Our  brooks,  rivers,  and  lakes  would  abound 
with  fish.  We  should  have  solved  the  question 
of  sewage  disposal,  and  this  would  mean  the 
fertilisation  of  our  land,  not  simply  by  pouring 
over  it  the  liquid  which  now  runs  through  our 
drains  to  poison  the  land  instead  of  fertilising 
it,  but  by  a scientific  use  of  the  products  to 
several  purposes,  obtain  the  greatest  amount  of 
good  from  each. 

From  all  I can  gather,  deodorised  sewage  is 
positively  injurious  to  land,  after  a few  applica- 
tions ; and  when  we  hear  in  mind  its  composi- 
tion, we  cannot  be  surprised  at  "sewage 
poisoning.”  To  start  with,  human  excreta, 
urine,  and  soap-suds,  from  any  source,  used 
properly,  would  render  land  as  productive  as 
could  be  wished ; but  we  dilute  with  water, 
and  add  from  our  streets  pounded  granite, 
aspbalte,  lead  from  flats  and  pipes,  lead  mixed 
with  colour,  leather,  iron,  wood  fibre,  zinc,  and 
other  matter  which  no  Cockney,  however 
ignorant  he  might  he,  would  use,  if  he  knew  it, 
for  his  back-yard  kidney -beans,  or  his  tray  of 
mustard  and  cress. 

We  will  now  suppose  that  cement  or  artificial 
stone  is  obtained  from  tbe  sediment  of  street 
sewage,  and  that,  by  a proper  system  of  working, 
such  fertilising  materials  as  urine  should  be 
conveyed  direct  to  our  land  by  separate  ma- 
chinery, that  the  abominable  water-closets  which 
now  endanger  every  house  have  been  swept 
away,  and  that  poisonous  sewer  gas  is  a tb^ 
of  the  past, — that,  in  fact,  instead  of  using 
water  to  poison  it,  to  again  poison  our  streams 
and  wells,  we  save  it,  and  at  the  same  time  save 
many  millions  a year,  and  gain  many  millions 
besides.  Health  will  be  well  within  the  reach 
of  all. 

Now  education  must  do  the  rest.  Each  man, 
whatever  his  condition,  must  be  taught  how  ^ 
use  and  not  abrise  the  blessings  which  surrou^ 
him.  Man  cannot  be  kept  clean  by  Act  of  Par- : 
liament ; he  can  in  one  way  or  another  be  so 
careless  of  even  the  fixst  principles  of  life  as 
not  only  to  endanger  his  own,  but  the  life  of 
his  neighbour ; besides  drunkenness,  gluttony, 
uncleanlinesB,  and  immorality  sap  health  and: 
destroy  it. 

It  may  he  well  to  consider  in  another  com- 
munication the  houses,  homes,  and  habits  of 
tbe  different  classes  of  our  population,  and  to  en- 
deavour to  see  if  our  health  may  not  be  humanly 
assured,  without  the  building  of  special  cities, 
of  health  or  the  entire  reconstruction  of  those 
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re  now  inhabit,  and  what  share  the  architect 
aay  have  in  providing  cheerful  and  healthy 
[wellingB.  Martin  Underwood. 

Vevonport. 

P-S. — The  doctors  have  given  us  such  horrors 
Q their  descriptions  of  what  is  found  and  can  be 
een  in  water  that  no  sooner  has  paterfamilias 
he  wherewithal  to  purchase  a microscope  than 
le  obtains  one,  and  makes  his  own  blood  and 
hat  of  all  the  members  of  his  family  run  colder 
ban  the  water  he  is  examining,  by  exhibiting 
he  horrible  organisims  with  which  the  water 
iterally  teems.  Can  it  be  surprising  that  he 
schews  water,  raw  and  cold,  for  his  own  use? — 
bat  he  prefers  it  mixed  with  a little  something 
short,”  to  counteract  the  insanitary  qualities  of 
uch  animalculee  ? — that  his  eye  and  his  palate 
refer  Bass  ?■ — and  that  Guinness  in  the  bottle 
r draught,  simply  for  health  sake,  has  the  pre- 
erence,  dark  as  it  may  be  in  colour  ? The  head 
f the  family,  so  thinking  and  acting,  has  his 
isciples  in  all  the  other  members,  great  and 
mall.  It  is  useless  to  say  drink  milk  and  water  : 
he  two  combined  are  certain  death,  for  if  the 
oison  is  not  in  the  water  it  is  assuredly  in  the 
lilk.  Thus  temperance  is  heavily  handicapped, 
hat  temperance  so  conducive  to  health  and 
trength,  and  an  undue  use  of  stimulants  en- 
ouraged  and  fostered.  M.  U. 


“A  SYSTEM  or  NATIONAL  WATEE 
EEGULATION.” 

Sir, — I hope  you  will  allow  me  to  correct  a 
lisapprehension  which  occurs  in  your  coar- 
3oua  review  [p.  432,  ante]  of  my  paper 
n “A  System  of  National  Water  Kegu- 
ition,”  read  at  the  Society  of  Arts  on 
he  12th  of  March.  I did  not,  as  you  seem- 
igly  suppose,  suggest  as  a remedy  for  floods 
he  storage  of  8,760  million  cubic  feet,  but. 
aly  of  that  proportion  of  a maximum  flood 
'hich  the  River  Thames  is  unable  to  carry  off 
ithin  its  natural  banks.  From  the  only  data 
vailable  I assumed  as  a maximum  discharge 
),000  cubic  feet  per  second,  and  the  river  to 
3 capable  of  carrying  off  three-fourths  of  that 
3lume  harmlessly,  leaving  one-fourth,  or  5,000 
ibic  feet,  per  second,  to  be  regulated  by 
lorage  reservoirs.  If  the  maximum  discharge 
! maintained  for  seventy-two  consecutive 
ours,  then  the  quantity  for  which  storage 
lould  have  to  be  provided  would  aggregate 
'300  million  cubic  feet,  requiring,  with  an 
7erage  depth  of  20  ft.,  only  1,500  acres,  or  2^ 
:nare  miles  of  reservoir  surface,  an  area 
hich,  when  distributed  over  the  fifteen  prin- 
pal  distributaries  of  the  Thames,  should  prove 
bither  difficult  nor  costly  to  obtain.  In  order 
, show  that  the  expenditure  need  not  be  un- 
(oductive,  I adduced  statistics,— first,  as  to  the 
■quirements  of  the  entire  population  of  the 
names  basin  in  regard  to  domestic  supply,  and 
xt  as  to  the  improvement  of  the  navigation 
! the  river  itself  during  tho  period  of  its 
•nimum  flow.  To  satisfy  either  of  those 
frposes  would  require  a volume  of  water  six 
nes  greater  than  would  be  necessary  to  retard 
3 excess  in  a maximum  flood.  It  is 
(rely,  then,  quite  within  the  limits  of  practical 
;d  financial  engineering  that  a volume  of 
''00  million  cubic  feet  may  first  be  stored,  and 
berwards  be  profitably  disposed  of.  Dr. 
^ankland  stated  in  his  lecture  on  the  I7th  of 
iwch  that  the  daily  quantity  of  water  supplied 
;i  London  amounted  to  14*5  million  gallons, 
,ial  to  23  million  cubic  feet,  or  an  aggregate  of 
1 95  million  cubic  feet  in  the  year.  To  assume, 
lU-efore,  that  one-sixth  of  that  quantity  may 
Imtnally  be  dispesed  of  with  profit  amongst 
b towns  and  population  of  the  enthe  Thames 
bin  is  surely  not  unreasonable. 

|t  is  perfectly  true  that  in  heavy  rains,  when 
I ground  has  become  thoroughly  saturated, 
:rly  the  whole  quantity  falling  flows  off  the 
•face,  and  requires  to  be  carried  off  by  the 
ir.  It  is  exactly  such  a condition  that  occa- 
.18  a maximum  flood  ; but  that  flood  is  itself 
i exact  gauge  of  the  quantity  of  rain  that 
1 fallen,  and  therefore,  if  the  discharge  of  a 
liimum  flood  and  its  duration  is  known,  the 
h actually  shed  off  and  which  has  produced 
;t  flood  is  also  known,  and  so  the  utmost 
;ntity  which  has  to  be  provided  for  is  abso- 
My  determined.  The  real  question,  therefore, 
ijes  on  what  is  the  volume  discharged  by  the 
i.mes  in  a maximum  flood,  and  the  number  of 
3ecutive  hours  for  which  that  volume  is 
mtained. 

have  not  been  able  to  find  anywhere  an 


authoritative  measurement  of  a maximum  flood 
above  Teddington  Weir,  but  I have  been  in- 
formed that  a measurement  made  by  the 
Cooper’s  Hill  students  at  a bridge  near  Windsor, 
during  a very  high  flood  in  1875,  gave  the 
volume  as  14,100  cubic  feet  per  second.  Adding 
a proportionate  quantity  for  the  affluents  falling 
in  between  that  bridge  and  Teddington  Weir, 
which  increased  that  volume  to  18,000  cubic  feet, 
my  calculation  of  20,000  cubic  feet  per  second 
is,  therefore,  an  excess  on  the  safe  side  j but  if 
I have  allowed  too  little  I shall  be  glad  to  be 
corrected,  and  informed  of  tho  greatest  dis- 
charge which  has  ever  been  actually  measured. 
A flood  of  20,000  cubic  feet  per  second  main- 
tained without  any  variation  for  seventy-two 
consecutive  hours  would  discharge  in  that  time 
5,184  millions  of  cubic  feet,  and  as  the  area  of 
the  Thames  basin  above  Teddington  measures 
3,676  square  miles  (according  to  the  Rivers 
Pollution  Committee’s  report),  or  102,481 
million  square  feet,  the  above  volume  would 
be  equivalent  to  '6768  in.  flowing  off  the 
whole  area.  The  rainfall  producing  that  flow 
would  depend  on  the  proportion  of  it  that 
was  absorbed.  The  fact  is  that  a heavy  storm 
rarely  falls  over  the  whole  of  any  considerable 
area  at  the  same  time,  but  travels  more  or  less 
quickly  over  it  in  a direction  which  is  governed 
by  the  prevailing  atmospheric  conditions. 

Hence  floods  in  the  Thames,  as  in  all  rivers 
draining  large  basins,  are  the  result  of  storms 
of  rain  falling  over  only  a certain  portion  of 
them,  and  therefore  the  fact  of  3 in.  of  rain 
in  a day  at  Banbury  or  any  other  particular 
town  is  no  gauge  of  the  quantity  falling  on  the 
same  day  over  the  whole  basin,  or  even  over 
any  considerable  fraction  of  it,  and  therefore  can 
be  no  guide  as  to  the  possible  volume  which 
the  river  may  have  to  discharge  in  conse- 
quence. 

The  basis  of  all  calculations  in  regard  to 
maximum  floods  must  be  the  actual  measured 
discharge  at  the  extreme  height,  and  the  time 
of  its  duration  at  that  height.  My  suggestions 
are  based,  not  on  the  storage  of  any  given 
number  of  inches  of  rain,  but  of  a definite  pro- 
portion of  the  measured  volume  of  a maximum 
flood,  which  is  the  fixed  product  of  two  rela- 
tively variable  factors, — rainfall  and  area. 

As  I have  apparently  failed  to  convey  a clear 
idea  of  the  method  by  which  a system  of 
regulating  reservoirs  in  connexion  with  floods 
may  be  worked,  I would  ask  your  permission  to 
add  a few  woi-ds  of  explanation  thereon.  In  a 
country  like  England,  where  careful  meteoro- 
logical observations  are  kept  throughout  its 
length  and  breadth,  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in 
ascertaining  the  exact  rainfall  over  any  par- , 
ticular  area,  or  in  tracing  the  path  of  particular 
storms  which  have  occasioned  the  highest  floods 
recorded  of  its  various  rivers,  and  so  in  arriving 
at  the  probable  direction  which  future  storms 
occurring  under  similar  atmospheric  disturb- ' 
ances  are  likely  to  follow.  With  the  scientific  aids 
afforded  by  the  telegraph  and  telephone  for 
simultaneously  recording,  measures  which  with- 
out such  aids  would  formerly  have  had  to 
depend  more  or  less  on  probabilities  may  now 
be  adopted  with  confidence  on  certainties. 
Hence  I fail  to  see  why  the  storage  of  the  excess 
waters  of  a maximum  flood,  if  properly  designed 
and  adjusted,  may  not  be  regulated  and  manipu- 
lated with  absolute  precision. 

Of  course  the  reservoirs,  which  would  only 
begin  to  be  filled  as  soon  as  the  rise  of  the  flood 
in  the  main  river  approached  the  limits  of  over- 
flow, would  never  be  left  full,  but  would  com- 
mence to  discharge  their  contents  successively 
as  soon  as  that  flood  began  to  abate,  and  they 
would  thus  be  always  kept  ready  against  the 
arrival  of  the  succeeding  flood  during  that 
period  of  the  year  when  storms  prevail.  After 
that  period  has  passed,  the  reservoirs  may  be 
permanently  filled  for  after  distribution  to  any 
of  the  many  purposes  for  which  their  water  may 
be  required. 

The  system  of  minimising  the  effects  of 
floods  by  the  help  of  storage  reservoirs  is  only 
an  imitation  of  the  processes  we  find  where 
Nature  works  on  a large  scale,  as,  for  example, 
in  the  great  lakes  of  Equatorial  Africa,  in 
America,  and  in  the  lagunes  of  Australia  ; and 
on  a smaller  scale  in  the  lakes  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  Some  of  the  greatest  engineering 
successes  as  well  as  discoveries  have  been  the 
result  of  a careful  study  of  natural  operations, 
and  this  particular  method  of  regulating  floods 
is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  If  the  English 
lakes  were  capable  of  discharging  a portion  of 
their  contents  from  the  summer  level  as  soon 


as  their  surfaces  commenced  to  rise  above  it, 
instead  of  after  they  have  become  filled  to  the 
level  of  their  overflow,  the  rivers  supplied  by 
them  need  never  be  subjected  to  floods.  Just 
in  the  same  way  may  similar  works,  only  on  a 
smaller  _ scale,  be  adapted  to  the  principal 
tributaries  of  a river  like  the  Thames,  by 
adjusting  the  surface  area  of  the  reservoirs, 
and  the  size  of  the  discharging  outlets  in  the 
proper  proportion  to  the  maximum  discharge  of 
the  tributary  itself. 

I will  not  enter  further  into  engineering 
details,  for  I feel  I have  already  trespassed  too 
much  on  your  space,  and  I will,  therefore,  only 
add  my  obligations  to  you  for  permitting  me 
to  occupy  so  large  a portion  of  your  columns. 

F.  H.  Rundall, 

Lieut. -General,  C.S.I.,  R.E. 


THE  SANITARY  INSPECTION  OF 
DWELLINGS. 

Sir,— I consider  it  important  that  attention 
should  be  drawn  to  the  “ Sanitary  Inspection  of 
Dwelling-houses  Bill”  now  before  Parliament, 
and  noticed  in  your  issue  of  the  22nd  ult. 
[p.  397]  as  a matter  deserving  of  serious  con- 
sideration, affecting,  as  it  will  do,  the  sanitary 
administration  of  local  authorities,  and  the 
power  of  their  chief  officials. 

Whilst  the  main  purpose  of  the  Bill, — in 
regulating  and  enforcing  the  sanitary  construc- 
tion and  supervision  of  new  buildings,  and 
giving  additional  power  to  local  authorities  in 
cases  of  nuisances  arising  from  defective  drain- 
age and  house  construction  beyond  those  con- 
tained in  the  Publio  Health  Act,  1875,— is  com- 
mendable, and  its  adoption  desirable,  yet,  when 
the  examination  of  and  reporting  upon  the 
plans  of  new  buildings,  the  inspection  of 
buildings  during  erection,  and  the  granting  of 
certificates  upon  their  completion,  as  well  as 
the  power  of  entry  upon  premises  to  open 
ground  and  do  other  works  necessary  for  the 
examination  of  defective  drains  and  faulty 
building  construction,  and  afterwards  making 
good  the  same,  are  removed  from  the  town  sur- 
veyor to  a sanitary  inspector,  it  will  be  manifest 
that  some  amendment  of  the  Bill  is  essential. 

Apparently,  it  is  not  intended  that  profes- 
sional men  should  be  employed  for  this  purpose, 
or  undoubtedly  it  would  have  been  so  stated, 
and  it  would  be  altogether  out  of  the  question, 
to  suppose  that  a local  authority,  unless 
compelled,  would  saddle  itself  with  the  addi- 
tional expense  which  such  an  appoinment  would 
incur,  when,  in  all  probability,  a duly  qualified 
professional  man  is  already  engaged  as  surveyor 
in  the  district.  But  the  surveyor,  who  not  only 
should  be  the  responsible  head  in  matters  of 
this  kind,  but  actually  is,  excepting  in  largo 
towns  where  an  efficient  engineer’s  staff  is 
maintained,  the  only  official  qualified  to  examine 
and  advise  upon  the  structural  works,  will  be 
entirely  ignored  by  the  provisions  of  the  Bill, 
and  important  and  responsible  work  requiring 
careful  examination  and  direction  entrusted  to 
new  and  inexperienced  officials,  who  necessarily 
must  be  subordinate  officers. 

” I am  not  a surveyor,”  said  the  sanitary 
inspector  of  a not  unimportant  local  board 
district,  when  in  course  of  examination  before  a 
bench  of  magistrates  recently,  “and  therefore 
cannot  say  how  the  drain  should  be  constructed 
to  prevent  sewer-air  entering  the  house  ” ; and 
when  we  consider  the  class  from  which  sanitary 
inspectors  are  usually  selected,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  he  could  not  venture  an  opinion 
upon  a subject  of  a technical  character,  nor 
would  it  be  reasonable  to  expect  such  work  from 
any  inspector. 

Clearly  the  Public  Health  Act,  in  its  present 
form,  is  too  general  in  its  application  for  modem 
requirements,  and  some  more  definite  legislation 
is  needed  j but  why  not  simply  amend  the  Public 
Health  Act,  1875,  by  embodying  in  it  a revised 
form  of  the  model  by-laws  issued  by  the  Local 
Government  Board  ? 

At  all  events,  it  is  very  important  that  “ Sur- 
veyor” should  be  substituted  for  “Sanitary 
Inspector”  in  the  Bill;  or  that,  at  least,  it 
should  be  clearly  set  forth  that  the  inspector 
shall  be  under  the  direction  of  the  town  sur- 
veyor, to  whom  the  inspector  shall  report  as 
occasions  require. 

The  compulsory  adoption  and  enforcement 
of  the  model  code  of  by-laws  already  referred 
to  would  have  rendered  further  legislation  un- 
necessary. Robt.  S.  Scott. 

Veninor,  J.TF.,  April  2nd,  1884. 
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admiralty  and  war  offices 

COMPETITION. 

Sib,— After  five  months’  hard  work  about 
130  architects  (and  firms  of  architects)  com- 
peted for  these  buildings  ; the  drawings  were 
sent  in  on  the  Ist  of  March.  It  must  have 
taken  two  days  to  hang  them.  There  were  five 
Sundays  in  the  month ; and  the  result  was 
made  known  in  the  morning  papers  of  the  Ist  of 
April.  Now,  supposing  the  judges  worked  up 
to  late  on  the  31st  ef  March,  they  got  through 
their  labours  in  twenty-three  days.  I reckon 
that  each  set  of  designs  contained  six 
three  sections,  and  three  elevations,  or 
most  elaborate  drawings,  and  130  reports.  Con- 
sidering that  EACH  judge  is  supposed  to  have 
conscientiously  examined  the  whole  of  the 
firawings,  it  is  a mystery  how  Mr.  Shaw'-Lefevre, 
Mr.  ChTlders,  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  could  have 
found  time  from  their  Parliamentary  duties  for 
the  work ; and  how  each  of  the  five  could  in  so 
short  a time  have  agreed  upon  the  nine  selected 
designs.  Anyhow,  I am  sure  the  rest  of  the 
competitors  will  agree  that  the  decision  was  a 
most  hasty  and  unexpected  one ; and  they 
will  all  refuse  to  believe  that  they  have 
been  fairly  treated,  unless  an  exhibition  of  the 
whole  of  the  designs  can  be  managed  after  the 
second  competition  has  been  decided  upon. 
Having  done  the  whole  of  my  drawings  myself, 
I know  how  impossible  it  would  be  for  any  man 
to  understand  in  twenty-three  days  the  whole 
of  the  designs  submitted;  and  as  to  five  men 
understanding  them,  and  all  agreeing  as  to  the 
best  one,  it  is  an  impossibility, _ unless  they 
made  some  arbitrary  rules  of  their  own  which 
might  exclude  three-fourths  of  the  lot  without 
examining  them.  A Competitor. 


1 HE  CONSTITUTIONAL  CLUB. 

Sir, — May  I ask  you  to  be  good  enough  to 
correct  a mistake  in  your  last  issue  as  to  this 
building,  now  in  course  of  erection  from  my 
designs  in  Northumberlaud-avenue  ? By  special 
permission  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
it  will  be  faced  entirely  with  red  and  buff  terra- 
cotta, interspersed  with  glazed  faience  panels, 
and  not  with  stone.  I may  add  that  I am 
indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  the  members  of  the 
Board,  and  to  the  recommendation  of  their 
architect,  Mr.  Vulliamy,  for  the  permission  to 
depart  from  traditional  rules,  and  to  substitute 
for  stone  a material  which  I believe  to  be 
specially  suitable  for  all  buildings  subject  to 
the  deleterious  influences  of  smoke  and  chemical 
impurities  of  town  a.tmospheres. 

Robert  W.  Edis, 

Architect,  F.S.A. 

14,  Fitzroy-square,  TF., 

April  5,  1884. 

*#*  We  readily  insert  this,  but  the  mistake 
was  not  ours.  We  quoted  the  source  of  the 
paragraph  in  question. 


“ANCIENT  LIGHTS.” 

Sir,  — I think  if  your  correspondent 
“Ignorans”  [p.  4G1,  n«fe]  had  read  the  cases 
carefully  he  would  have  noticed  how  different 
they  are;  but  it  is  no  doubt  very  difficult  to 
follow  complicated  cases,  and  I will  with 
pleasure  try  to  give  fuller  explanation. 

Former  owner,  whom  we  will  for  brevity  call 
Z,  conveyed  one  tenement  to  A,  who  enlarged 
his  windows  with  the  knowledge  of  Z;  after- 
wards Z conveyed  the  adjoining  tenement  to  B. 

B estopped,  because  the  outlay  by  A was 
made  with  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  Z,  and 
therefore  B could  not  possibly  have  greater 
right  than  (former  owner)  Z,  and  it  is  clear  Z 
could  not  bring  any  action,  having  given  his 
consent. 

Therefore,  it  will  be  seen  that  in  this  case 
the  law  is  very  simple.  The  decision  upheld 
the  doctrine  that  a man  can  only  give  or  grant 
what  he  possesses,  and  as  by  his  grant  to  B he 
had  deprived  himself  of  certain  rights  of  lights, 
therefore  he  could  only  grant  subject  to  such 
easements. 

Now  as  to  the  second  case  quoted.  The  case 
is  totally  dissimilar  to  the  preceding.  It  is  a 
case  where,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  a person 
(say  Z)  grants  portions  of  an  estate  to,  say  A 
and  B.  Now  the  judgment  was  based  on  the 
fact  that  in  granting  or  conveying  portions  of 
the  estate,  no  easement  was  mentioned,  and, 
therefore,  as  one  part  of  the  land  had  not 


acquired  ancient  light  against  the  other  part, 
by  reason  of  there  having  been  only  one  owner, 
namely  Z,  of  the  whole,  no  right  of  light  existed 
at  the  date  of  sale. 

Your  correspondent  will,  therefore,  see  how 
different  the  two  cases  are.  Of  coimse  I am 
not  defending  the  decisions;  that  is  not  my 
province  ; I merely  give  the  legal  decisions,  as 
those  alone  are  valuable  as  a guide. 

Banister  Fletcher. 

29,  New  Bridge-street,  E.C.,  April  2. 


THE  ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

Sill, — 111  common  with  all  Associiitea  I have  read 
with  much  intere.>t  Mr.  McLacblau  s letter  iii  your 
issue  of  the  22nd  ult. 

Tlie  Institute  has  a grand  opportunity,  now  in 
its  jubilee  year,  of  reforming  its  charter,  an^d  giving 
to  the  Associates  a much  better  pesition  than  that 
which  they  now  hold.  It  is,  indeed,  no  uncommon 
thing  for  members  to  be  asked,  “What  is  the  use  of 
your  Associateship  ? " And  I confess  that  it  is  dim- 
cult  to  give  a satisfactory  answer. 

It  has  been  shown  that  this  class  of  members  con- 
tribute  very  largely  to  the  funds  by  their  entrance 
fees,  and  to  the  income  by  their  subscriptions.  In 
return  they  get  but  little  encouragement,  and  hence 
we  hear  of  some  talking  abovit  leaving,  and  of  others 
forming  a new  society.  This  should  not  be.  iho 
Council  must  bo  aware  that  there  is  a widespread 
feeling  of  dissatisfaction  among  the  Associates  at 
their  position  being  not  more  fully  recoguiseu,  and 
they  will,  I hope,  devise  some  means  by  which  the 
privileges  of  the  Institute  may  be  extended  to  them. 
We  cannot,  and  do  not,  expect  to  bavq  rights  to 
ihe  extent  which  Fellows  enjoy,  but  we  ask  nothing 
unreasonable  when  wo  request  that  a piiOPnKnoK.tTE 
amount  of  such  rights  and  privileges  may  be  accorded 
to  us.  , . 1.x 

I am  sure  that  if  the  Council  will  take  this  matter 
seriously  in  band,  the  separatists  will  no  longer  be 
heard  of,  the  Institute  will  take  the  position  which  it 
oueht  to,  and  the  Associates  will  loyally  support  it. 

Sidney  Young. 


STANDARD  THEATRE. 

— As  you  published  [p.  459]  the  requirements 
of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  and  a report 
of  the  arbitration,  your  readers  may  wish  to  know 
the  result. 

My  clients  proceeded  to  make  some  of  the  altera- 
tions immediately  they  received  the  notice,  and 
undertook  to  comply  with  many  of  the  requirements, 
so  that  only  two  or  ihree  points  really  remained  for 
Sir  Henry  Hunt  to  deal  with. 

The  first  point  iu  dispute  was  the  enclosing  of 
certain  staircases  with  brick  walls  as  stated  ia  tbo 
fourth  requisition,  and  the  arbitrator  has  decided 
that  wrought-iron  grilles  are  to  be  securely  fixed  to 
the  said  staircases  instead  of  the  existing  hand- 
rails. 

The  second  point,  an  additional  staircase  to  the 
gallery,  has  been  ordered  by  the  arbitrator,  although 
the  existing  staircase  is  unusually  wide. 

The  third  and  last;  the  separation  of  the  scene- 
dock  from  the  stage  and  the  sceno-dock  from  the 
property-rooms  (under  the  railway-arches)  has  not 
been  confirmed  by  the  arbitrator. 

!■  will  thus  be  seen  that  while  the  requirement^ 
of  the  Metropolitan  Board  are,  in  the  interests  of 
the  public,  very  thorough  and  comprehensive,  the 
owners  of  the  Standard  Theatre  have  endeavoured 
to  do  their  best,  regardless  of  expense,  to  render 
the  theatre  one  of  the  saft-st  iu  London. 

Henry  LtivKOKovK. 

26,  Budye  roi'',  E.C. 


UNAPPROVED  DESIGNS. 

Sir, — A “ C.  E.”  (also  described  as  an  arcbitect) 
is  engfiged  upon  a cemetery  competition,  and  agreed 
to  pav  me  a certain  sum  for  complete  designs  for 
two  chapels,  upon  condition  that  these  should  be 
“ submitted  ” to  him  in  pencil  before  inking  in  ; and 
further,  that  the  whole  should  be  delivered  by  a 
fixed  date.  In  the  event  of  success  a bonus  to  be 
given  in  addition.  I duly  forwarded  the  pencil 
designs,  but  they  were  returned  to  mo  with  serious 
alter.ations,  my  work  being  rubbed  out  and  oblite- 
rated, very  roughly-scribbled  sketches  and  written 
notes  being  substituted.  I propose  to  sue  for  com- 
pensation upon  the  ground  that,  if  not  approved, 
my  drawings  should  have  been  returned  in  good 
condition,  and  either  have  been  declined  altogether 
or  have  been  accompanied  by  suggested  alterations 
upon  tracing  or  other  paper,  the  property  of  the 
objector.  I am  maintaining  also  that  the  altera- 
tions wero  so  vinreasonahle  in  nature  and  extent 
that  no  one  could  have  finished  them  by  the  time 
agreed  upon,  even  if  so  disposed. 

I shall  feel  obliged  to  any  who  can  give  infor- 
mation respecting  cases  of  a kindred  nature  that 
have  Come  before  the  law  courts.  It  would  be 
clearly  wrong  of  a patron  to  daub  over  au  artist’s 
picture  if  disapproved  of,  and  I consider  that  an 
architect  is,  in  this  respect,  similarly  situated. 

A.R.I.B.A. 


KEEPING  NOTES. 

Sib, — Your  article,  “ Whore  to  Turn,”  in  the  last 
number,  emboldens  me  to  put  a question,  which  I 
have  often  been  on  the  point  of  putting  to  your 
readers.  Of  the  three  price-books  to  which  you 
direct  notice,  — Laxton  keeps  steadily  to  Keene's 

cement a way  of  spelling  the  name  which  seems 

to  have  the  authority  of  manufacturers’  circulars, 
whereas  the  others  indulge  in  variations  such  as 
Kean’s,  Keen’s,  and  occasionally  Keene’s  as  well. 

Is  some  one,— this,  was  the  question  I meant, — 
keeping  notes  about  Keene,  Martin,  Pether,  Moore. 
Claridge,  &c.,  whose  names  will  by  chance  become  as 
fixed  in  the  language  as  that  of  Macadam?  I do  not 
claim  for  Mr.  Keene  any  special  honours,— most  of  us 
who  make  money  out  of  onr  inventions  are  content 
with  that  simple  reward,— but  future  dictionary- 
makers  and  writers  in  Notes  and  Queries  deserve  some 
consideration.  What  a sense  of  human  nature  at 
large  being  foiled  chills  our  feelings  when  an 
editorial  note  informs  the  world  that  “ every  effort 
to  trace  the  origin  of  this  seems  to  have  failed.” 

A Querist. 


ANTS  IN  HOUSES. 

Sir,— It  is  well  known  that  many  London  houses 
are  infested  with  ants.  If  any  of  your  numerous 
readers  would  give  their  experience  in  effectually 
dealing  with  the  little  pests,  it_  would  be  a boon  to 
many,  amongst  them  your  inquiring 

Subscriber  of  Twenty  Tears. 


A CAUTION  TO  BUILDERS. 

At  the  Wandsworth  Police  Court  on  Friday,  the 
4tb  inst.,  Mr.  Charles  West  appeared  iu  answer  to 
a summons  taken  out  by  the  Wimbledon  Local  Board 
against  him  for  erecting  a new  building  within  a 
distance  of  10  ft.  from  another  building  in  the  Lower 
Worple-lane,  Wimbledon,  without  causing  the 
externa]  wall  of  such  building  to  be  carried  up  so  as 
to  form  a parapet  1 ft,  at  least  above  the  roof  or 
gutter  adjoining  such  external  wall.  Mr.  Whitfield 
appeared  iu  support  of  the  summons.  Mr.  Cooper, 
assistant  surveyor,  was  called,  and  proved  the 
infringement  of  the  by-laws.  The  defendant  con- 
tended that  ho  had  not  completed  the  building,  aa 
he  intended  to  carry  the  upper  portion  thereof  over 
the  4 ft.  passage  adjoining,  so  as  to  connect  hiB 
building  with  the  bouse  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
passage. 

JSIr.  Paget  held  that  the  defendant  bad  contra- 
vened the  by-laws,  and  imposed  a fine  of  40s.  and  I 
2s.  cats,  and  pointed  cut  to  the  defendant  that  be 
was  liable  to  a penalty  of  40s.  for  each  day  that  the 
necessary  works  were  not  carried  out. 

The  fine  and  costs  were  paid  by  the  defendant  I 
before  he  left  the  court. 


PAVING  APPORTIONMENTS. 

WILKINSON  V.  COLLY’ER. 

This  case  (tried  in  the  Queen’s  Bench  Division  on  : 
the  31st  ult.,  before  Mr.  Justice  Manisty  and  Mr.  ■ 
Justice  Watkin  Williams)  raised  an  important 
question  as  to  the  liability  of  a tenant  to  recoup  the 
landlord  a proportion  of  the  sums  the  latter  may  ; 
have  been  called  upon  to  pay  towards  the  expenses  ! 
of  paving  the  street  in  which  the  house  is  situate.  • 
The  plaintiff  in  this  case  was  the  owner  bf  several  • 
houses  in  a street  in  Peckham,  one  of  which  was  let  ; 
to  the  defendant  on  a three  years’  agreement  at  a 
rent  of  3Sf.  per  annum.  The  bouses  wero  built  some  i 
thirteen  years  ago,  and  recently  the  Vestry,  under  ; 
the  powers  given  to  them  by  the  Metropolitan  . 
Management  Acts,  bad  paved  the  street  and  had  i 
apportioned  the  expenses  of  so  doing  among  the  i 
owners  of  the  houses  in  the  street.  By  the  de-  i 
fendaui’s  agreement  of  tenancy  ho  had  agreed  to  t 
pay  all  the  rates,  taxes,  and  assessments  that  might  I 
become  payable  in  re.qiect  of  the  house  during  the  I 
term,  except  landlord’s  and  property  tax,  and  the  t 
plaintiff  contended  that  under  this  agreement  the  I 
tenant  was  bound  to  repay  to  him  the  sum  he  had  r 
been  compelled  to  pay'in  respect  of  the  house  for  < 
the  paving  of  the  street,  and  accordingly  sued  the  1 
defendant  for  the  amount,  2QI.  ITs.  The  action  now  : 
came  on  on  motion  for  judgment  on  admissions  on  ( 
the  pleadings.  . . 

Mr.  Justice  Manisty,  in  giving  judgment  against  i 
the  landlord’s  contention,  said  that  by  the  Metro-  r 
politan  Management  Act,  1855,  it  was  provided  i 
that  if  the  owners  of  the  houses  in  a street  did  not  i 
pave  the  street  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Vestry  or 
Local  Board,  the  Vestry  or  Bjard  might  do  the  ; 
necessary  work,  and  recover  it  from  the  ; 

the  houses;  and  by  the  amending  Act  of  ISbfthet 
expenses  which  the  owner  of  a house  might  be  liable  I 
to  pay  under  the  existing  Act  might  berecoveredr 
from  the  owner  or  occupier,  but  if  recovered 
the  occupier,  the  amount  was  to  be  deducted  out  olt 
bis  rent.  That  appeared  to  bis  Lordship  to  create  a ; 
charge  upon  the  owner  for  somethiug  done  id  the 
nature  of  a permanent  improvement  to  his  property*  r 
and  not  such  as  should  be  paid  for  by  the  tenant,! 
who  might  have  only  a tenancy  for  one  year,  and  ye 
be  liable  for  the  whole  of  this  expense.  If,  how-^ 
ever,  the  tenant  had  expressly  contracted  to  payhej 
would,  of  course,  be  liable  ; but  in  the  present  case,. 
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his  Lordship  said,  ha  had  not  done  bo  ; suoh  a charge 
was  not  a tax,  rate,  or  assessment  within  the 
meaning  of  his  agreement. 

Mr.  Justice  Watkin  Williams  gave  judgment  to 
the  same  effect. 

Judgment  for  the  defendant. 


PROVINCIAL  NEWS. 

Bristol. — Mr.  F.  C.  J.  Fisher,  umbrella  manu- 
facturer, has  lately  rebuilt  his  premises,  Nos.  29, 
31,  33,  and  35,  Union-street.  The  fronts  are  of 
redbrick,  relieved  by  dressings  of  Bath  stone. 
Ihe  work  has  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  R.  F. 
Ridd,  builder,  of  32,  Moon-street,  the  architect 
oeing  Mr.  Thomas  Nicholson,  of  Guildhall 

Chambers,  Broad-street. In  the  neighbour- 

lood  of  Canons’  Marsh  a new  road  has  been 
formed  by  the  waterside,  from  St.  Augustine’s 
Parade  as  far  as  Anchor-lane,  with  an  easy 
jradient  from  College  Green.  A portion  of  the 
ute  of  Green’s  Dock  has  been  let  by  the  Cor- 
poration to  Messrs.  Rowe  Bros.  & Co.,  who 
ire  proceeding  with  the  erection  of  extensive 
premises,  to  consist  of  offices,  warehouses,  and 
ead-rolling  mills.  The  premises,  as  at  present 
irranged,  will  cover  a site  about  220  ft.  in  depth 
md  50  ft.  in  width.  The  architect  appointed  by 
he  firm  is  Mr.  Herbert  J.  Jones,  of  Wellington 
ilhambers.  Bridge-street,  under  whose  directions 
he  foundations  are  now  being  put  in  by  Messrs. 
Jowell  & Son,  builders,  at  a cost  of  about  570Z. 
fhe  tender  of  Mr.  T.  R.  Lewis,  amounting  to 
t,795Z.,  has  been  accepted  for  the  works. 

Batidon.— Captain  R.  C.  T.  Hildyard,  one  of 
he  Local  Government  Board  Inspectors,  held 
.n  inquiry  on  the  26th  ult.  at  the  offices  of  the 
laildon  Local  Board,  with  reference  to  the 
.pplication  of  that  body  for  the  sanction  of  the 
iocal  Government  Board  to  borrow  1,336L  for 
vorks  of  sewerage,  water-supply,  street  improve- 
aents,  and  lighting.  It  was  stated  that  the 
copulation  of  the  board’s  district  was  5,430 ; 
nnual  rateable  value,  14,ll7h ; acreage,  2,604  ; 
resent  debt,  12,392Z.,  mostly  borrowed  from 
raterworks.  It  is  proposed  to  lay  an  IS-inch 
ewer  pipe  from  the  railway  to  Brook-hill,  and 
he  inspector  strongly  advised  the  board  to 
onstruct  a sewer  in  Relcliffe.  The  proposed 
xpenditure  on  waterworks  is  to  lay  mains  in 
arious  parts  of  the  district  where  a supply  is 
ot  now  obtainable.  No  opposition  was  made 
3 the  proposals  of  the  Board. 

Bridlington. — The  Commissioners  of  the  Brid- 
ngton  Piers  and  Harbour  have  accepted  the 
juder  of  Messrs.  R.  Moffat  & Son,  Paisley,  con- 
itionally,  for  carrying  out  the  harbour  improve- 
lent.  This  was  the  lowest  tender,  3, G-i4L ; the 
ighest  was  7,100L  The  Harbour  Commissioners 
jsolved  to  re-deck  the  greater  portion  of  the 
orth  pier. 

Bradford.  It  is  stated  that  the  legal  ques* 
ons  affecting  the  title  of  property  in  Well- 
ireet,  Bradford,  which  the  Corporation  last 
3ar  agreed  to  sell  to  the  Government  as  the 
te  for  the  new  post-office,  have  been  satisfac- 
irily  settled,  and  it  is  understood  that  the 
irchase  will  be  completed  without  further 
day. 

i^chesfer.— The  Theatre  Royal  at  Rochester, 
hich  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  provincial 
ieatres,  is  about  to  be  demolished,  after  being 
led  for  performances  for  considerably  over  a 
ntury,  the  building  having  been  disposed  of 
r the  purpose  of  the  erection  on  its  site  of  a 
ijQBervative  Club  for  the  City  of  Rochester. 


CHURCH  BUILDING  NEWS. 

! Gateshead. — The  Gateshead  Church  Extension 
iciety  contemplate  building  three  new  churches 
'Gateshead,  viz. : — One  to  be  dedicated  to  the 
merable  Bede,  Sunderland-road  j St.  Paul’s, 
•w  Teams ; and  Holy  Trinity,  High-street, 
'le  committee,  being  of  the  opinion  that  a 
od  serviceable  building,  meeting  in  every 
ijpect  the  needs  and  requirements  of  the 
blic  worship  of  the  Church  of  England,  can 
j erected  at  a cost  not  exceeding  51,  per 
[ting,  thought  it  would  be  expedient  to  en- 
avour  to  obtain  such  churches  for  the  poor 
irishes  of  the  Venerable  Bede  and  St.  Paul’s, 
w Teams,  and  therefore  they  invited  several 
al  architects  to  furnish  plans  for  churches 
lich,  while  not  exceeding  the  cost  of  51.  per 
,tmg,  should  seat  500  persons,  and  be  capable 
I being  enlarged  so  as  to  seat  600.  After  a 
'eful  examination  of  the  plans  submitted, 
i>  committee  selected  that  of  Messrs.  Oliver 
■Leeson  as  most  suitable  for  the  Church  of 


the  Venerable  Bede.  From  tenders  received, 
it  is  stated  that  the  church  can  be  erected  for 
the  sum  of  2,550L  The  church  will  comprise 
nave,  seating  400  persons ; north  transept, 
seating  83  persons;  south  transept,  seating  99 
persons  ; choir,  seating  42  persons, — total,  624 
persons.  There  will  also  be  an  organ-chamber 
and  a large  vestry  suitable  for  a parish-room. 
The  contract  for  building  this  church  has  been 
let  to  Mr.  Alexander  Thompson,  builder,  Gates- 
head, and  the  work  will  be  proceeded  with 
very  soon.  The  committee  expect  that  in  a 
few  weeks  they  will  be  able  to  commence  the 
erection  of  a somewhat  similar  building  for  the 
district  of  St.  Paul's,  Low  Teams,  plans  for 
which  are  also  being  prepared  by  Messrs. 
Oliver  & Leeson. 

Chedzoy  (Somerset). —The  restoration  of  the 
chancel  of  the  large  and  interesting  Church  of 
St.  Ma^  the  Virgin  at  Chedzoy,  near  Bridg- 
water, is  to  be  commenced  immediately  after 
Easter,  under  the  directions  of  Mr.  Slingsby 
Stallwood,  architect,  Reading.  The  chancel 
possesses  many  interesting  features  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  and  some  rich  examples  of 
Tudor  and  Jacobean  woodwork,  while  the  nave, 
as  in  many  other  Somerset  churches,  is  extremely 
rich  in  carved  fifteenth-century  woodwork.  The 
rood-screen  still  exists,  though  much  mutilated, 
and  this  will  be  restored  and  surmounted  by  a 
rood  of  lofty  proportions.  The  contract  has 
been  taken  by  Mr.  Spiller,  of  Taunton. 

Foynton. — The  parish  church  of  Poynton  is 
now  to  have  its  tower  and  spire,  and  a contract 
has  just  been  entered  into  between  Messrs. 
Ellis  & Hinchliffe,  the  masons  and  contractors, 
and  Lord  Vernon,  the  steeple  being  erected  as 
a memorial  to  the  late  Earon.  The  design  is 
by  Messrs.  Medland  & Henry  Taylor,  architects, 
Manchester,  and  the  work  is  now  going  on 
under  their  superintendence. 

St.  Helen’s. — Holy  Trinity  Church,  Pari'- 
Mount,  St.  Helen’s,  was  re-opened  on  the 
29th  ult.,  after  undergoing  extensive  repairs 
and  the  addition  of  a chancel  and  vestry.  The 
church  was  consecrated  on  February  26,  1857. 
After  several  recent  attempts  to  put  the  church 
in  a state  of  repair,  which  have  failed  (we  read 
in  the  Liverpool  Post)  on  account  of  the  peculiar 
atmospheric  influence  affecting  the  material  of 
which  the  building  was  constructed,  it  was  re- 
solved to  thoroughly  renovate  it.  This  has  been 
done.  A new  chancel  aud  vestry  have  been 
added,  a new  heating  apparatus  has  been  put 
in  the  church,  and  an  enclosing  wall  has  been 
erected.  The  total  cost  will  not  be  far  short  of 
1,300L 

Desford.  — St.  Martin’s  Church,  Desford, 
Leicester,  has  been  enriched  by  the  addition  of 
a handsome  pulpit,  which  is  in  Caen  stone.  The 
top  contains  three  panels  which  are  filled 
respectively  with  figures  of  our  Lord,  St.  John, 
and  St.  Martin.  The  caps  of  the  panels  are 
supported  by  marble  columns,  and  the  whole  is 
surmounted  by  a richly-carved  cornice.  The 
whole  was  executed  by  Messrs.  Jones  & Willis. 

Pendleton. — St.  Anne’s  Church,  Brindle 
Heath,  Pendleton,  is  being  adorned  with  a 
reredos  and  arcading  of  oak,  at  the  cost  of  Mr. 
C.  J.  Heywood,  the  eminent  banker.  The  work 
is  being  executed  by  Mr.  Thomas  Scott,  from 
the  designs  of  Messrs.  Medland  & Henry 
Taylor. 

Beckham.  — The  new  Church  of  St.  Mark, 
Peckham,  which  was  consecrated  on  the  Ist 
inst.,  has  been  built  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  C. 
Luck,  architect,  of  Carlton-chambers,  Regent- 
street.  It  consists  of  a nave  and  two  aisles, 
the  latter  being  formed  by  arches,  supported  by 
pillars  of  plain  Bath  stone.  The  floor  is  of  con- 
crete, and  the  chancel  is  paved  with  tiles. 
There  are  a vestry-room  and  organ-chamber  on 
either  side  of  the  building,  the  exterior  of  which 
is  of  red  brick  with  stone  dressings.  The 
contract  was  carried  out  by  Mr.  Manley,  of 
Regent’s-park,  the  amount  of  it  being  7,2QGl., 
and,  with  the  cost  of  the  hot-air  heating 
apparatus,  supplied  by  Mr.  Grundy,  and  other 
charges,  the  whole  expenditure  will  be  about 
8,000i.,  and  this  provides  800  sittings.  The 
seats  are  of  deal,  and  the  Conaniunioii-table 
pulint,  and  reading-desk  of  oak. 


Society  of  Engineers.— At  a meeting  of 
the  Society  of  Engineers  held  on  Monday  even- 
ing last,  at  the  Westminster  Town-hall,  Mr. 
Arthur  Rigg,  president,  in  the  chair,  a paper 
on  “An  International  System  of  Marine  Course 
Signalling,"  by  Captain  W.  B.  Barker,  U.S.A., 
was  read. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

Clitheroe. — A window  in  memory  of  the  late 
Lord  Justice  Holker  has  been  placed  in  Wad- 
dington  Church,  Clitheroe,  by  Lady  Holker. 
The  subject  chosen  is  the  g^iving  of  the  Law. 
Moses  is  represented  partially  unveiled,  having 
descended  from  the  mountain  with  the  Tables 
in  his  hands.  Around  him,  in  attitudes  of 
reverence  and  fear,  are  placed  the  chiefs  of 
Israel.  The  thunder  and  the  lightnings  and 
the  terrible  upheavings  of  nature  which  had 
betokened  the  special  local  presence  of  God 
have  passed  away,  but  the  distant  mountains 
and  the  still,  awed  expression  of  the  people 
signify  what  has  happened.  The  colouring  of 
the  window  is  rich.  Messrs.  Lavers,  Westlake, 
& Co.,  of  Endell-street,  Bloomsbury,  have  the 
credit  of  executing  this  work. 

Whitley. — The  large  west  windows  of  Christ 
Church,  Whitley,  have  recently  been  filled  with 
painted  glass,  the  cost  of  which  has  been  de- 
frayed by  the  munificence  of  an  anonymous 
donor.  The  designing  and  execution  of  the 
work  were  entrusted  to  Lavers,  Westlake,  & 
Co.,  of  Endell-street,  London.  The  subjects  of 
the  windows  are  devoted  to  the  Incarnation, 
and  illustrate  the  earlier  scenes  in  our  Lord’s 
life,  together  with  the  types  which  foreshadow 
them.  There  are  three  rows  of  figures  in  each 
window.  In  the  central  and  upper  rows  of  the 
window  on  the  south  side  there  are  representa- 
tions of  the  Annunciation,  the  Adoration  of  the 
Magi,  and  in  the  lower  row  appear  the  types 
predicting  this  event,  the  manifestation  of  Je- 
hovah to  Moses  at  the  burning  bush,  and  the 
visit  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba  to  Solomon.  On 
the  north  side  the  central  figure  is  the  Presen- 
tation of  Christ  in  the  Temple,  and  above  it  the 
Baptism  of  onr  Lord.  In  the  lower  series  the 
Old  Testament  types  are  the  presentation  of 
Samuel  to  Eli,  and  the  passage  of  the  Israelites 
through  the  Red  Sea.  In  the  tracery  there  is 
a representation  of  the  infant  Saviour  and  the 
Virgin,  with  angels  in  adoration.  The  style  of 
the  details  of  the  windows  is  that  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  14th  century. 


BUILDING  PATENT  RECORD.* 

APPLICATIONS  FOB  LETTEB8  PATENT. 

March  21. — 5,253,  T.  Fraser,  Aberdeen,  Fire- 
grates.^— 5,255,  W.  Tuffee,  Gravesend,  Coping  Tile. 
— 5,265,  D.  V^lker,  London,  Chimney-top. 

J/firc7i22. — 5,281,  J.  Friend,  Exeter, Water-waste 
Preventer.— 5,318,  H.  Pataky, Berlin,  fixingScaffold- 
ing,  &c.  Com.  by  L.  Muth,  Berlin.— 5,323,  R. 
Sceadman,  Willesden,  and  W.  E.  Ed»ards,  Isle- 
wortb.  Fire-places.— 5,327,  J.  Sibbald  and  W. 
Kiimes,  Dundee,  Water-closets.— 5,336,  H.  Hardy, 
London,  Heating-stoves. 

March  25. — 5,3S1,  J.  E.  Russell,  Spindon,  Kitchen 
Ranges. — 5,396,  T.  Thornton,  Bury,  Floor-cramp. 

M(irch  ^ 26. — 5,466,  W.  Bell,  Carlisle,  Flushing 
and  \ entilatiog Drains. — 5,480,  J.  Adams,  Liverpool, 
Ventilation,  &c.— 5,489,  T.  Dugard,  London,  Grate- 
bars.  Com.  by  J.  Nailer,  San  Francisco,  U.S.A. — 
5,494,  D.  Hynd,  Dundee,  Flushing  Water-closets. 

March'n. — 5,525,  T.  C.  Morgan,  Hay,  Fastening 
Sash-windows.~5,548,  M.  Syer,  London,  Water- 
Closets. — 5,563,  J.  B.  Fetter,  Yeovil,  Stoves  and 
Fire-places.— 5,568,  A.M.  Clark,  London,  Fire-proof- 
ing  the  Joists,  &c.,  of  Buildings.  Com.  by  W.  H. 
Dolman,  New  York,  U.S.A. 

March  28.-5,592,  A.  Steenberg,  Copenhagen, 
Roof  Covering.  Com.  by  C.  Schourup,  Viborg, 
Denmark.  — 5,594,  J.  Grundy,  London,  Warm-air 
Fire-grate. — 5,596, C.  E.  Harton,  Ashtou-on-Mersev 
Fenders. 

March  29. — 5,633,  C.  Winn,  Birmingham,  Flushing 
Closets,  Urinals,  &c. — 5,644,  W.  Unsworth,  Liver- 
pool, Window-blinds,  &c.— 5,675,  W.  Sanderson, 
Durham,  Fastening  for  Doors,  Gates,  and  Case- 
ments.— 5,676,  H.  W.  Buchan,  Edinburgh,  Water- 
closets. — 5,680,  J.  Pinchen,  Market  Lavington, 
Glazing. 

March  31. — 5,693,  G.  Burnell,  Bristol,  Inodorous 
Privy. — 5,696,  W.  P.  Thompson,  Liverpool,  Water- 
proof Flooring.  Com.  by  A.  Damenau  and  A, 
Cassard,  Brussels.~5,706,  W.  M.  Simons,  Notting- 
ham,  Roller-blind  Furniture. — 5,742,  F.  E.  Stree% 
London,  Building  in  Concrete.— 6,74.3,  J.  M.  B. 
Baker,  London,  Deodorising  Apparatus  for  Water- 
closets,  &c. 

April  1. — 5,762,  W.  Baird,  Dublin,  Sanitary 
Apparatus^— 5,763,  R.  Cox,  Bristol,  Ventilating  Gas 
Stove. — 5,785,  J.  Kell,  Durham,  Chimney-top  and 
Ventilator. 

ApriL2. — 5,811,  W.  Devoll,  Erdington,  Flushing 
Water-closets,  Drains,  and  Sewers.— 6,824,  E.  Do 
Pass,  London,  Fasteners  for  Curtain  Cornices.  Com. 
by  W.  Zung,  Frankfort.— 5,845,  E.  S.  Komilly, 
London,  Chimney-pot. 

April  3.--5,870,  J.  R.  Meilie,  London,  Disinfect- 
ing  Water-closets.  Com,  by  T.  S.  de  Deinheim, 

• Compiled  by  Hart  & Co.,  Patent  Agenta,  186,  Fleet- 
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Brochooki, -5,873,  J.  Barnes  Manchester,  Damp, 
proof  Material  for  Lining  Walls, 

Moves,  J.  Moyes,  and  W.  Moyes,  PoUockshields, 
Water-closet  Basins.— 5,881,  T.  Robb,  ’ 

Connecting  together  Tiles  and  Wooden  Blocks  for 
Paving,  Flooring,  &C.-5, 888,  R.  A.  Lowe  Chisle- 
h^rst.^Sash.wmdows.-5.889  W.  Meakin,  London 
Wiudow-sashes.— 5,892,  J.  Thompson,  London,  and 
J.  Hatfield,  Kew,  Construction  and  Hanging  ol 
Doors.  * 

SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

March  25.-212,  G.  W.  Webb,  Reading.  Venti- 
lation.—3,988,  T.  Whitehead,  Liverpool,  Lhimney 


lisallama. 


^°^arc/i 28.-3,913.  W.  Devoll,  ErdingLon,  Flushing 


Water-closets,  Drains,  and  Sewers, 

April  1.-2,578,  S.  Turner,  Barrow  Haven,  Ridge 
Tile  for  Ventilating. 

April  L—isl,  J.  Jones,  Johnstown,  Bricks  for 
Facing  Buildings,  Walls,  &c.-2,576.  W.  Crook, 
Salisbury,  Fire-places,  Grates,  Stoves,  &c. 

NOTICES  TO  PROCEED 
Save  been  given  on  the  Dateefrit  named. 

March  28.-5.513,  R.  Evans.  London,  Flues,  &e.. 
for  High  Dwellings  (Nov.  24,  ’83). — 5,52C,  H.  Han- 
cock, London,  Fastenings  for  Doors  and  Windows 
(Nov.  2Gj  ’83).  , 

April  4.-5,585,  W.  J.  Penny,  London,  Window- 
sashes,  &c.  (Nov.  30,  ’83.) 

ABRIDGMENTS  OV  SPECIFICATIONS 
Fublilhcd  during  the  Week  ending  March  29,  18S4. 
3109,  E.  G.  Banner,  London,  Construction  of 
Pavements  and  Roadways.  (June  22,  ’83,  pricelOd.) 

The  kerbs  arc  made  of  blocks  of  concrete,  and 

passages  are  made  therein  for  gas-pipes,  telegraph-wires, 


&c. 


3,788,  A.  J.  Boult,  London,  Chimney  Tops  or 
Cowls.  Com.  by  J.  Wustner,  Annecy,  France. 
(Aug.  2, ’83,  2d.) 

Above  the  chimney-top  is  a cover,  suppo^rting  on  a 
central  pivot  an  inclined  plate  with  a vane  above,  which 
causes  the  plate  to  present  its  top  to  the  wind,  allowing 
the  smoke,  Ac.,  to  escape  behind.  (Pro.  Pro.) 

3,805,  J.  B.  Fetter,  Yeovil,  Ovens  for  Cooking- 
ranges.  (Aug.  3,  ’83,  2d.) 

The  doors  are  formed  of  sheets  of  wire  gauze  set  in  the 
frames.  (Pro.  Pro.) 

3,848,  W.  Clark,  London,  Fire-places  and  Fire- 
backs.  Com.  by  J.H.Burnam, Fayetteville,  U.S.A. 

(Aug.  7,  ’83,  6d.) 

To  boat  two  adjoining  rooms  by  one  fire  tbe  fire-place 
made  right  through  the  intervening  wall  and  a curved 
metallic  fire-back  to  the  fire-plsce  projects  into  the 
room  and  heats  it  while  the  fire  itself  heats  the  other. 

3,852,  G.  Dreghorn,  Inverness,  Venetian  Blinds.  ' 
(Aug.  8,  ’83,  2d.) 

The  ordinary  tapes  are  dispensed  with,  and  the  laths  aro 
supported  by  links  and  bands  of  metal.  (Pro.  Pro.) 

3 941,  H.  J.  Haddan,  London,  Artificial  Stone. 
Com.  by  J.  Hemmerling,  Diisseldorf.  (Aug.  14,  '83. 
2d.) 

These  bricks,  blocks,  &c.,  are  made  of  metallic  osidc, 
soluble  glass,  furnace  slag,  and  cement  and  slag  sand  or 
silicious  sand,  in  moulds,  and  are  afterwards  twice  impreg- 
nated with  soluble  glass. 

Publithed  during  the  treek  ending  April  5,  1884. 

3,887,  J-  Finney,  Booking.  Attaching  Door-knobs 
to  their  Spindles,  Aug.  10,  ’S3,  2d. 

When  tbe  knob  is  screwed  on  the  spindle  a pin  therein 
enters  one  of  a series  of  holes  in  the  flange  of  the  collar. 
(Pro.  Pro.) 

394,  L.  Stiebel,  London,  Construction  of  Road- 
ways, Aug.  14,  ’83,  2d. 

A layer  of  hot  powdered  asphalte  is  placed  on  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  which  may  have  been  previously 


Yorkshire  Association  of  Medical  Officers 
of  Health. — A meeting  of  this  Association  was 
held  on  the  28th  ulfc.,  in  Leeds,  when  Dr.  Goldie 
(Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Leeds)  read  a 
caper  on  “ Our  Epidemic  Diseases,  and  How 
they  are  Spread."  He  was  of  opinion  that  there 
were  certain  climatic  conditions  during  certain 
years  which  either  assisted  in  creating  some  of 
the  infectious  diseases,  or,  at  all  events,  were  so 
favourable  to  their  spread  and  active  vitality  as 
to  signalise  them  as  epidemic  years.  He  would 
quote  the  year  1872,  immediately  preceding  his 
acceptance  of  office  in  that  town.  The  death- 
rate  from  the  seven  principal  zymotic  diseases 
amounted  to  6-3  per  1,000,  and  the  year  1870 
showed  a death-rate  from  the  same  diseases  of 
6'6  per  1,000.  Contrast  either  of  these  two 
years  with  that  of  1877,  in  which  the  death-rate 
from  those  seven  diseases  fell  as  low  as  2 7 per 
1,000,  and  they  must  be  forced  to  a suspicion 
that  there  was  some  other  cause  for  this  sudden 
and  marked  decline  in  the  death-rate  than  the 
mere  checking  of  infection  from  anything  that 
he  could  accomplish.  Those  other  causes  and 
conditions  must  be  known  to  them  before  they 
conld  combat  with  them,  but  once  they  became 
acquainted  with  those  conditions  which  were 
most  favourable  to  the  active  existence  of 
infectious  diseases,  then  they  could  place  them- 
selves on  the  most  favourable  footing  to  meet 
those  epidemic  influences.  At  present  those 
influences  were  beyond  their  ken,  but  there 
were  others  which  were  quite  easily  within. 
After  some  discussion  Dr.  W.  K.  Giddings, 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Calverley,  read 
a paper  on  some  of  the  results  of  ^ ten  years 
sanitary  work  in  Calverley.  He  said  that  the 
sanitary  work  of  Calverley  had  been  of  a very 
humble  kind.  They  did  not  treat  their  sewage 
in  any  way,  except  to  plenty  of  fresh  air  ; they 
did  no  scavenging;  they  had  no  public  or  even 
recognised  slaughter-honses.  The  coat  of  their 
entire  staff  of  health  officers  was  181.  per  year. 

Commercial  Tailures.  — The  number  of 
failures  in  England  and  Wales  gazetted  during 
the  week  ending  Saturday,  April  5th,  was  63. 
The  number  in  the  corresponding  week  of  last 
vear  was  211,  showing  a decrease  of  148,  being 
a net  decrease  in  1884,  to  date,  of  1,825.  The 
failures  were  distributed  amongst  the  following 
trades,  and,  for  comparison,  we  give  the  number 
each  in  the  corresponding  weeks  in  1882  and 

■“  1884.  1883.  1883. 


{jvepared  with  concrete,  and  broken  stones  are  rolled  i 
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level  with  the  asphalte.  (Pro.  Pro.) 

4,094,  W.  Thompson,  Wexford,  Walls  for  Fences, 
Buildings,  &c.,  Aug.  24,  ’83,  6d. 

These  are  made  of  corrugated  concrete,  and  tbe  corruga' 
tions  are  vertical.  


MEETINGS. 

Wbdnbsdat,  Apbil  16. 

Fritith  Archreolopiral  Aesociaiion. — (1)  Conclusion  of 
• - 8.  M.  Majhi  • ■ ^ 


Building  Trades 8 

Chemists  and  Druggists  — 

Coal  and  Miuing  Trades  - 

Com  and  Cattle 2 

Drapery  Trades < 

Earthenware  Trades 1 

Farmers  ° 

Furniture  aud  UpholstcryTrades  — 
Grocery  and  Provision  Trades  ...  13 

Hardware  and  Metal  Trades  — 

Iron  and  Steel  Trades  | 

Jewelry  and  t'ancy  Trades 3 

Leather  and  Coach  Trades 5 

Merchants,  Brokers,  and  Agents.  8 
Printing  and  Stationery  Trades...  — 
Wine,  Spirit,  and  Beer  Trades  ...  3 

Miscellaneous 5 


03 


Totals  for  England  and  Wales 

Scotland  [ 

Ireland 1 


the  Rev.  8.  M.  Mayhew’a  paper  on  ‘‘Tenby  and  St. 
David’s  Cathedral.”  (3)  Dr.  Wake  Smart  on  ‘‘Anti 
quariao  Researches  at  Nursling  and  its  locality."  8 p.m. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Attoviaiion. — Dr.  B.  M.  Fer 
guson  on  ‘‘  Electric  House-Fittings.” 

Eoyal  Meteorological  Society. — (1)  The  Hon.  Ralph 
Abercrombie  ■'  On  the  Origin  and  Course  of  the  Squall 
which  capsized  H.M.S.  Eurydice,  March  24,  1878."  (2) 

Captain  J.  W.  C.  Martyr  on  ” The  Weather  Forecasts  for 
October,  November,  and  December,  1833."  (3)  Mr. 

William  F.  Stanley  ‘‘  On  Certain  Effects  which  may  have 
been  produced  in  the  Atmosphere  by  Floating  Particles  of 
Volcan  c Matter  from  the  Eruptions  of  Krakatoa  and 
Mount  St.  Augustin.”  7 p.m. 

TurESDAX,  Apbil  17. 

Chemical  Society. — 8 p m. 

Feidat,  April  IS. 

Architectural  Aisoeiofioji.— Members’  Soiree,  at  West- 
minster Town-hall,  Caston-street,  Victoria-street.  7.30 
p.m. 

Satcbdat,  April  19. 

ArcAiterfaraf  Asxeciu/ion.— Visit  to  Houses  in  Kensing- 
ton Court  (Mr.  J.  J.  Stevenson,  architect)  . 3 p.m. 

Edinburgh  .irckUectiiral  Aisoeiidion. — Visit  to  Hallyards 
Castle  and  Kirkliston. 


• Open  to  public  inspection  for  two  months  from  the 

dates  named. 


Totals  for  United  Kingdom  86  ...  23a  ...  247 

— Kemp's  Mercantile  Gazette. 

The  Exhibition  Building  of  ’51.— The 
eighth  and  last  of  a course  of  lectures  on 
“ General  Engineering  Construction,  by  Mr. 
J.  W.  Wilson,  principal  of  tbe  Crystal  Palace 
School  of  Practical  Engineering,  was  delivered 
on  the  evening  of  the  3rd  inst.,  in  the  reading- 
room  of  the  Society  of  Engineers,  Victoria- 
street,  Westminster.  The  lecturer  commenced 
by  giving  a short  history  of  the  origin  of  the 
Exhibition  of  1851,  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  novel  form  of  structure  then  adopted  was 
arrived  at.  He  then  proceeded  to  describe  the 
general  nature  of  the  building,  and  the  way  in 
which  the  difficulties  of  construction  were  sur- 
mounted, giving  also  statistics  as  to  theenormons 
amountof  material  employed.  He  thendescribed 
the  removal  of  the  Hyde  Park  building  to  Syden- 
ham, the  manner  in  which  it  was  altered  to  suit 
the  new  requirements  of  the  position,  adding  in- 
formation as  to  the  arrangement  of  the  water- 
towers  and  the  fountains,  together  with  a 
description  of  the  various  engines  employed  for 
the  purpose  of  pumping  the  water,  concluding 
with  some  general  remarks  upon  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  such  structures,  together 
with  information  upon  the  cost  of  maintenance. 


Legislation  on  Dairies  and  Milkshops.— 

The  petition  of  the  Council  of  the  National 
Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Social  Science, 
which  has  been  presented  to  Parliament,  to  the 
Privy  Council,  and  to  the  Local  Government 
Board,  contains  some  very  urgent  reasons  why 
the  control  of  dairies  and  milkshops  should  ho 
vested  in  the  local  sanitary  authorities,  and  not 
in  the  veterinary  authorities  as  heretofore. 
The  petition  shows  that,  with  few  exceptions, 
the  latter  possess  no  sanitary  organisation  or 
machinery  whatever  for  the  inspection  of  such 
places;  that  the  Orders  of  Council,  framed 
under  the  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act 
of  1878,  have  remained  to  a large  extent  a dead 
letter ; that  during  the  last  twelve  years  at 
least  fifty-three  epidemics  of  typhoid  feve^^ 
seventeen  of  scarlatina,  and  twelve  of  diphther^ 
have  been  due  to  the  drinking  of  infected  milk 
alone,  causing  suffering  aud  misery  to  some 
thousands  of  people,  and  killing  nearly  GOO 
persona.  We  need  not  say  we  fully  sympathise 
with  the  objects  of  the  memorial.  The  preser- 
vation of  milk  from  infection  has  so  obvious  a 
relation  to  the  health  of  human  beings  that  the 
taking  of  precautions  against  the  possibility  of 
infection  should  undoubtedly  be  vested  in  those 
who  are  guardians  of  the  public  health.— 
Lancet. 

The  Empire  Theatre,  Leioester-square. 

This  new  theatre,  which  occupies  the  site  of 
the  old  Savile  House  in  Leicester-square,  is  to 
be  opened  on  Monday  next.  The  building  was 
formerly  called  the  Pandora,  and  was  erected 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Thomas  Verity,  but 
never  opened.  We  gave  a description  of  the 
building  a year  ago  (see  Builder,  March  3, 1833), 
and  may  now  add  that  the  scagliola  enrichments 
are  by  Messrs.  Bellman  & Ivey,  of  Wigmore* 
street.  The  balustrade  to  principal  stairs  from 
main  entrance  is  very  handsome  aud  massive, 
with  capping  in  Genoa  green,  red  Devonshire 
die,  and  brown  Belgian  base  aud  plinth.  This 
is  continued  up  the  stairs  from  dress-circle  to 
foyer  as  a dado  to  same  section  and  colooj^ 
and  is  repeated  round  the  foyer.  The  foyer  has 
an  enriched  domed  ceiling  by  Jackson  & Sons. 
This  comes  down  on  a moulded  and  polished 
entablature  of  scagliola  in  Castell  and  red 
Devon.  Supporting  this  entablature  are  twelve 
columns  of  red  Devon  in  pairs,  with  enriched 
capitals  and  trusses  over  moulded  bases  and 
plinths  of  Castell. 

Cyanite. — This  material  for  coating  wood  as 
a preservative  against  fire,  which  was  brought 
before  the  notice  of  the  Society  of  Arts  some 
little  time  back,  seoms  likely  to  prove  of  some 
value  in  that  respect.  It  was  tbe  subject  of  af 
experiment  on  rather  a large  scale  at  White- 
hall-place  the  week  before  last,  when  some 
wooden  structures  coated  with  the  materia; 
were  fired,  aud  showed  very  satisfactory  results 
Experiments  npon  smaller  specimens  of  cyanitM 
wood  we  have  found  to  vary  rather  in  theii 
results  ; sometimes  the  wood  would  burn  afteil 
considerable  immersion  in  flame,  but  it  alwayr 
showed  a considerable  power  of  resisting  com' 
bustion.  A point  in  favour  of  the  method  ii 
that  the  cyanite  sinks  into  the  substance  of  thi 
wood,  instead  of  forming  a mere  coating.  A 
to  how  long  the  saturated  wood  will  retain  iti 
fire-resisting  properties,  we  yet  want  the  onh 
reliable  means  of  proof, — time. 

Dulwich  College. — A con-espondent  of  tb 
Metropolitan  says  that  it  is  contemplation  to  sei 
apart  about  70  acres  of  the  college  land, — in  th 
centre  of  Dulwich  village,  and  just  within  th 
limit  of  the  London  four-mile  cab  radius,— fo- 
a public  park  and  recreation  ground  for  the  fre 
use  and  enjoyment  of  the  public  forever.  Therl 
may  be  difficulty  under  the  scheme  in  th 
gratuitous  grant  of  this  enormous  boon,  bt 
there  is  little  doubt  that  the  Metropolital 
Board  of  Works  will  step  in,  and,  at  a nomimi 
cost,  acquire  the  land  for  so  laudable  a purpose 
Metropolitan  ratepayers  may  reasonably  expec 
the  Board  to  co  - operate  with  the  Estate 
Governors  in  providing  another  open  spac 
for  the  rapidly  increasing  population  of  Sout^ 
London.  , 

Overhead  Wires. — From  a report  to  to 
Chelsea  Vestry  by  Mr.  Chrossop,  chairman  (i 
the  Electric  Lighting  Committee,  and  M 
Stayton,  C.E.,  Surveyor  to  the  Vestry,  v. 
learn  that  the  advisers  to  the  Chelsea  Vestry  ar 
prepared  to  recommend  the  limited  use  of  ovei 
head  wires  for  telephonic  and  telegraphic  pu' 
poses.  They  urge  that  the  difference  of  cos 
350i.  per  mile  for  underground  laying,  as  again' 
101.  per  mile  for  overhead  laying,  is  too  senov 
a point,  commercially,  to  he  entirely  ignored.  ■< 
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British  Archseological  Association.— At 

bhe  meeting  of  this  association,  on  the  2nd  inst., 
the  chair  was  occupied  by  Mr.  Thos.  Morgau, 
P.S.A.  On  the  motion  of  Mr.  G.  R.  Wright^ 
P.S.A,,  seconded  by  the  Chairman,  a vote  of 
3ondolence  with  the  Queen  and  the  Royal 
Family  on  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Albany 
ivas  unanimously  agreed  to.  Mr.  Loftus  Brock, 
F.S.A,,  described  a large  number  of  examples 
)f  black  Greek  and  Etruscan  pottery,  without 
patterns,  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  their 
orms.  ^The  Rev.  S.  M.  Mayhew  exhibited  a 
ine  series  of  articles  of  early  date  found  in 
•ecent  excavations  in  the  City.  Among  these 
vere  some  remarkable  Norman  jugs,  in  perfect 
sondition,  found  on  part  of  the  site  of  the  priory 
tf  the  Holy  Trinity,  Aldgate,  a site  which  has 
iitherto  been  less  opened  of  late  years  than 
ilmost  any  other  part  of  London.  An  encaustic 
laving  tile  was  also  found,  of  fourteenth- 
eutury  date,  and  a boss  modelled  in  hard 
ement  of  the  sixteenth  century,  a relic  doubb- 
368  of  some  domestic  building  erected  on  the 
ite  after  the  dissolution.  It  contains  the  device 
f an  eagle  pecking  at  a skull.  A paper  was 
hen  read  in  parb  on  “ Tenby  and  St.  Davids,”  by 
he  Rev.  S.  M.  Mayhew,  the  subject  having 
sference  to  the  locality  to  be  visited  during 
le  coming  congress.  The  Flemish  settlements 
t Tenby,  and  the  preaching  of  the  Crusade 
lere  by  Archbishop  Baldwin,  were  graphically 
escribed,  but  the  completion  of  the  paper  was 
eferred  owing  to  the  illness  of  the  author.  A 
aper  was  then  read  by  Mr.  W.  de  Gray  Birch, 
.8. A.,  in  the  absence  of  its  author,  Mr.  c! 
oach  Smith,  P.S.A.,  on  the  “Embankment  of 
ivers,”  &c.,  in  Roman  times,  with  special 
iference  to  the  Thames. 

London  Water  Supply.  — Last  week  a 
mferencB  of  the  representatives  of  the  local 
itards  outside  the  City  of  London,— bodies 
[^presenting  at  least  nine -tenths  of  the  in- 
^bitants  of  the  metropolis, — assembled  at  the 
ensington  Town-hall,  to  consider  the  measures 
hich  could  be  taken  to  protect  the  public 
[•ainsb  the  unjust  charges  of  the  water  com- 
inies.  Dr.  Richardson  presided.  A long  dis- 
ission  arose  on  a motion  stating  that  in  the 
linion  of  the  Conference  it  is  imperative  that 
e question  of  the  water  supply  should  be 
alt  with  this  year,  and  calling  on  the  Govern- 
|5nt,  as  the  only  authority  that  can  deal  with 
to  come  to  the  rescue  of  the  metropolis  in 
:is  matter  without  further  delay.  It  was 
^ed  that  this  was  not  a practical  resolution, 
eventually  it  was  negatived;  when  Mr. 
raires,  of  Camberwell,  moved  that  the  local 
ithorities  should  be  requested  to  give  their 
pport  to  Mr.  Torrens’s  Bill.  Mr.  Morton,  of 
andsworth,  seconded  this  as  a practical  means 
: giving  the  ratepayers  immediate  relief  from 
p exactions  of  the  water  companies.  Mr. 
;te  proposed  an  amendment  to  the  effect  that 
finite  words  should  be  introduced  into  the 
'1  to  secure  the  application  of  the  principle  of 
ret  annual  rateable  value  ” to  the  assessments 
|the  water  companies,  and  to  make  the  rate- 
iks  of  the  local  authorities  the  proof  of  the 
:eable  value  of  the  houses  supplied  with 
ter.  It  was  agreed  eventually  to  support 
. Torrens’s  measure,  with  an  expression  of 
uion  that  the  “net  annual  rateable  value” 
tenements  should  be  decided  by  the  rate- 


Openmg  of  a New  Station  on  the  South- 
Western  Railway.— The  Earlsfield  Station, 
sitnatedbetween  Clapham  Junction  and  Wimble- 
don, was  last  week  opened  for  traffic.  It  is 
intended  to  serve  a new  locality  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Garrett-lane,  where  building  has 
for  some  time  past  been  going  forward  at  a 
rapid  rate,  and  where  there  is  now  a large 
population.  The  opening  of  the  station  is  in 
connexion  with  the  doubling  of  the  company’s 
mam  line  between  Clapham  Junction  and 
VVimbledon’  which  has  been  in  progress  during 
the  last  three  years,  and  is  now  completed. 
Erom_  a short  distance  south  of  Clapham 
Junction  to  near  Wandsworth  Prison  the  lino 
is  in  cutting,  and  thence  runs  on  an  embank- 
ment to  a short  distance  from  Wimbledon, 
when  it  again  proceeds  through  a cutting.  The 
line  crosses  Garrett-lane  at  a considerable 
elevation. ^ The  original  bridge,  which  carried 
It  over  this  roadway,  was  a brick  structure,  the 
abutments  of  which  limited  the  carriage  wav 
under  it  to  less  than  20  ft.  in  width.  This 
bridge  has  been  taken  down,  and  replaced  by 
two  iron  girder  bridges,  which  now  carry  the 
101^  lines,  the  carriage-way  in  Garrett-lane 
being  doubled  in  width.  A short  distance 
iurther  on,  in  the  direction  of  Wimbledon,  a 
costly  iron  girder  bridge  has  been  constructed 
over  the  River  Wandlo.  Nearer  Wimbledon, 
the  old  line  crossed  the  Merton  and 


?he  Housing  of  the  Poor  in  Glasgow.— 

of  the  Glasgow  Town  Council  on 
4th  inst.  Mr.  Shaw  said  it  was  well  known 
lb  a Royal  Commission  had  been  appointed  to 
‘3  evidence  regarding  the  housing  of  the  poor. 
) understood  they  were  taking  evidence  in 
I 'ate,  and  he  thought  that  Glasgow  should 
>:e_  some  representation  in  regard  to  this 
I?  important  question.  He  gave  notice  that 
she  next  meeting  he  should  move  that  the 
j/ener  of  the  Committee  of  the  City  Tmprove- 
]it  Trust  and  Mr.  Carrick  be  appointed  to 
V up  a formal  report  regarding  the  working 
lie  scheme  in  Glasgow, 
ew  Laundry,  Paddington  Workhouse, 
ibhe  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  on 
2nd  inst.  the  Laundry  Building  Committee 
imraended  that  Mr.  Harston  be  asked  to 
;ai|^B  plans  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
tis  letter  of  the  13th  ult.  This  was  agreed 

1?®  Building  at  Berlin.— It 

•Itended  to  lay  the  foundation-stone  on  the 
ot  May,  that  day  being  the  thirteenth  I 
Wersaiy  of  the  peace  of  Frankfort.  It  is 
yet  finally  decided  whether  the  occasion 
4be  one  of  great  ceremonial  importance.  J 


o —>  — “ i.nc  <..iooocu  Lue  iue; 

VVandsworth  high  road  on  the  level.  In  the 
carrying  out  of  the  new  works  this  road  has 
been  diverted,  and  the  railway,  as  widened 
now  passes  under  it.  The  booking-offices, 
waitmg-rooms,  and  the  various  other  offices 
are  on  the  north  side,  the  south  or 
down  platform  being  reached  by  an  arched 
passenger-way,  lined  with  white  enamelled 
bnck,  beneath  the  railway.  The  whole  of  the 
station  buildings  have  been  carried  out  by  Messrs. 

& Co-,  of  Bow,  under  the  superintendence 
or  Mr.  Jacomb,  the  company’s  engineer.  The 
pobability  is  that  there  will  be  a large  traffic 
to  and  from  the  station  in  consequence  of  the 
great  rate  at  which  building  is  proceeding  both 
m Earlsfield  and  Garrett  Park,  which  imme- 
diately adjoins  it.  On  the  last-named  estate 
several  new  streets  have  been  laid  out,  and 
upwards  of  400  houses  have  been  erected. 

Enlargement  of  Covent  Garden  Plower 
Market. — A few  years  ago  the  Duke  of 
Bedford  made  considerable  additions  to  the 
wholesale  flower  market  at  Covent  Garden  by 
the  erection  of  spacious  new  buildings  having 
^eir  principal  elevation  and  entrance  in 
Wellington-atreet.  Notwithstanding  that  the 
increased  apace  which  these  new  buildings  pro 
yided  was  more  than  double  the  previous  area, 
it  appears  that  the  market  is  still  too  small  for 
the  wholesale  flower  trade,  and  it  is  about  to  be 
fui’tber  enlarged  by  the  erection  of  additional 
new  buildings,  which  will  almost  double  its 
present  area.  For  this  purpose  several  houses 
and  business  premises  on  the  north  side  of 
Tavistock-street  are  at  present  in  course  of 
demolition  to  clear  the  site  for  the  intended 
new  market  buildings.  The  enlarged  market 
■nill  have  a frontage  to  Tavistock-street  of  about 
100  ft.  in  length,  mainly  uniform  with  the 
existing  Wellington-streeb  elevation,  Messrs. 
Fmdlater’s  premises  at  the  angle  of  the  two 
streets  alone  interposing  between  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  two  frontages. 

Value  of  Building  Sites  near  the  Vic- 
toria Docks.— There  appears  at  present  to  be 
an  active  demand  for  building  sites  for  the 
erection  of  cottage  property  in  the  neighbour- 
hood  of  the  Victoria  Docks.  Last  week  Messrs. 
Beaker  & Sons  offered  for  sale  at  the  Swan 
Hotel,  Stratford,  111  plots  of  freehold  building 
land,  being  the  first  portion  of  the  property 
known  as  the  Victoria  Docks  Estate,  belonging 
to  the  National  Standard  Land  Company.  It 
was  stated  that  the  property  is  situated  within 
five  minutes’  walk  of  the  Custom  House  Station 
of  the  Great  Eastern  Railway.  There  was  a 
very  numerous  _ attendance  of  buyers  at  the 
sale.  Of  the  entire  111  lots  submitted,  fourteen 
were  shop  lota,  and  these  were  all  sold  at  prices 
ranging  from  lOOL  to  120L  each.  The  whole 
of  the  cottage  sites  also  found  purchasers  at 
prices  varying  from  SOL  to  iOl.  each.  The 
entire  proceeds  of  the  sale  amounted  to  a 
little  more  than  5,000L 
Female  School  of  Art,  4 3,  Queen- 
square,  W.C. — The  following  City  companies 
have  contributed  towards  the  “ E.xtension 
Fund  ” of  this  school :— The  Drapers’,  25L  ; the 
Clothworkers’,  lOOL  ; the  Skinners’,  105Z. 


Improvements  in  Bouverie-street,  Fleet- 
street.— The  widening  of  Bouverie-street  at  its 
junction  with  Fleet-street  is  about  to  be  carried 
out  by  the  Corporation.  The  improvement 
involves  the  taking  down  of  the  premises  on 
the  west  side  at  the  corner  of  Fleet-street  and 
Bouverie-street,  and  these  are  now  in  course  of 
demolition  preparatory  to  the  improvement 
being  effected.  The  removal  of  these  premises 
will  admit  of  Bouverie-street,  at  the  Fleet- 
street  end,  being  widened  so  as  to  secure  a 
carriage-way  of  about  20  ft.  in  width,  instead  of 
8 ft.  as  at  present,  with  footpaths  of  pro- 
portionate width  on  each  side.  The  improve- 
ment will  thus  give  direct  carriage  access  from 
Fleet-street  to  the  Thames  Embankment,  vid  one 
of  the  new  streets  which  the  Corporation  have  just 
formed  between  Tudor-street  and  the  Embank- 
menL  It  may  be  added  that  the  proprietors  of 
the  Daily  Neivs  are  now  erecting  enlarged  build- 
ings on  the  site  of  their  old  premises  on  the  east 
side  of  Bouverie-street,  which  are  at  present  in 
course  of  demolition,  as  well  as  adjoining  pre- 
mises, which  have  been  purchased  for  the  exten- 
sions. The  new  buildings  will  have  a frontage 
to  Bouverie-street  of  upwards  of  100  ft  in 
length.  Mr.  T.  Chatfeild  Clarke  is,  we  believe, 
the  architect. 

Alhambra  Theatre.— This  theatre,  which 
has  been  closed  for  alterations  and  additions 
for  the  last  three  weeks,  is  to  re-open  on  Satur- 
day next.  The  principal  alterations  which  have 
been  made  have  been  the  construction  of  a new 
and  broader  staircase  in  concrete  to  give  access 
to  the  dress-circle  and  first  tier  of  boxes,  and  a 
oew  entrance  to  the  pit  stalls.  The  screens  on 
either  side  of  the  proscenium  have  been  removed 
and  the  opening  increased  to  a clear  width  of 
38  ft.  Messrs.  J.  Shoolbred  & Co.  were  selected 
after  competition  to  be  the  contractors,  and 
they  have  carried  out  the  whole  of  the  works, 
constructional  and  decorative,  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Messrs.  Perry  & Reed,  the  archi- 
tects to  the  Company. 

The  Accident  Insurance  Company. 

After  an  association  with  7,  Bank-buildings, 
Lothbury,  for  over  thirty-five  years,  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Accident  Insurance  Company,  in 
consequence  of  the  expiration  of  the  old  lease, 
and  the  desirability  of  obtaining  more  ex- 
panding room,  has  been  removed  to  St. 
Swithin’s  House,  10,  St.  Swithin’s  lane,  which 
has  recently  been  built  by  Mr.  William  Brass, 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  W.  Wimble,  architect. 


TENDERS. 

For  Bhop8  for  Messrs.  Sagar,  at  Blackburn.  Messrs. 
Myres,  Veevers,  & Myres,  architects,  Preston  and  West- 
minster. Quantities  by  the  architects  : 

George  Fielding  & Sons,  Blackburn.  £9,609  1 4 

John  Walmesley,  Preston 7,073  8 10 

Robert  Brownley,  Chorley 6’620  6 0 

James  Parker,  Daisyfield,  near  ’ 

Blackburn  e_227  5 0 

W.  Stone& Sons,  Blackburn  6 100  0 0 

William  Ramsbottom  & Son  ’ 

Accrinrton ’ 6,030  0 0 

Kobert  Ibbotson,  Blackburn 6,892  10  0 

James  Whittaker,  Blackburn  6^799  0 0 

George  Keeley,  Blackburn  6,729  0 0 

John  Liresey,  Blackburn  6,686  0 0 

Eenvon  & Moulding,  Blackburn 6,662  0 0 

W.&  T.  Arkwright,  Blackburn  6.600  0 0 

Thomas  Higson  & Sons,  Blackburn*.  6,685  0 0 

Thomas  Craven,  Blackburn 6,459  0 o 

James  Byrom,jun.,  Blackburn  5,387  13  0 

* Accepted. 

For  additions  and  alterations,  Nos.  3,  4,  6,  and  6,  Wilton- 
road,  Pimlico.  Mr.  George  Edwards,  arclutect.  Quanti- 
ties by  Mr.  Henry  Lovegrove : — 

Green  £1,698  0 0 

pending  0 0 

Nightingale  1,530  0 0 

Scrivener  & Co 1 459  0 0 

Martin,  Wells,  & Co 1,360  0 0 

Scharien  & Williams  1,280  0 0 

Stimpson  & Co.  (accepted) 1^280  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  stable  and  coachhouse  at  Hamp- 
stead  Messrs.  Tunley  & Co.,  architects.  Quantities  by 
Mr.  Henry  Lovegrove : — 

With  Extra 
Room. 


Sabey  & Son  

Burford  & Son  

Tarrant  & Son 

Holliday  & Greenwood.. 
Outhwaite  & Son  
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Fw  Silehy  Brewery,  new  malting,  Ac. 

Dennett  A Ingle,  Nottingham £2,145  0 0 

Wright  A Co.,  Leicester  2,128  0 0 

Hewitt,  Leicester 1,791  0 0 

Bass,  Leicester ],’772  0 0 

Black,  Barrow  l’720  0 0 


For  alterations,  Ac,,  to  four  houses,  MuswoU-road,  Horn- 
sey, for  Mr.  Sydney  Smith.  Mr.  J.  W,  Stevens,  architect 
and  surveyor,  1,  Dyers’-bnildings,  Holborn  : — 

Steed  15  0 

Carter  A Son  (accepted)  81  6 0 
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Benstead  & Sons  , co?  o n 

W.  Sayers  (accepted) au  v v 

For  altetations  to  Morgan’s  Farm,  Elm,  near  Fvome, 

^""'^.'"BHd^Ka^toclf (accepted)  £2G8  16  0 

For  new  offices  at  Radstock,  Somerset,  for  Messrs. 
^J^^Btrd  *((u;cepted)  £380  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  four  shops  in  the  Woodford-road, 
Forest  Gate,  Essex,  for  Mr.  John  Jones.  Mr.  James  r. 
Wesley,  architect,  Komford-road,  Forest  Gate  t— 

Dyer  & Sons  £2.983  0 0 

J.^H.  Johnson  2,937  0 0 

IS  S ° 


For  alterations  and  sanitary  works  at  the  workhouse, 
Tanner-street,  Bermondsey,  ^r  the  Guardians  of  the 
AlnTp’R  Union.  Mr.  Geo.  Elkington,  nrcmtect: 

£468  0 0 


Bargman... 

Bullers  

Smith  &Bamee 
Emmett 


J.  A.  Taylor  

J.  Holland 

A.  Nicholls  

W.  Baney  (accepted) 


2,550  0 0 
2,495  0 0 
2.3G0  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  new  offices,  &c.,  at  Oak-lane,  Linm* 
house,  for  Messrs.  G.  Hendry  & Co.  Mr.  James  F. 
Wesley,  architect  „ 

J.  H.  Johnson  £4-o  0 0 

J.  Holland 399  0 0 

M.  A.  Palmer  & Sons 389  10  0 

J.  Walker 389  0 0 

S.  Salt 374  10  0 

B.  E.  Reed  (accepted)  345  0 0 

For  the  restoration  of  Rinnersley  Church,  Salop.  Mr. 
Joseph  Farmer,  architect:— 

Paterson  & Sous,  Wellington  £617  17  6 

C.  T.  Smith,  Bro.seley 597  0 0 

E.  Whittiugham,  Newport  655  0 0 

R.  YatJs,  Shifnal  

Parker... 


Accepted  for  the  erection  of  the  new  Town-hall  and 
Postmffice,  KirkwalLN  B. 

Samuel  Baikie,  Rirkwall  £3,993  0 0 

For  the  restoration  of  Great  Yeldham  Church.  Mr. 
Fred.  Cbancellor,  architect,  Chelmsford 

Extra  for 
Oak  Roof  to 
Rare. 

Grimwood  & Son  £1,06110  £118  0 

Brown*  Co 1.055  0 160  0 

Mason*  Son  1.025  6 /6  0 

T..fch  982  0 165  0 

Sri^s'::::::::::::: 970  9 m 0 

For  proposed  detached  villa,  Bowea-road,  for  Mr.  A.  D. 
Fraeer.  Mr.  J.  W.  Stevens,  architect  and  surveyor,  1, 
Dyers’.biiilomgs,  Holborn 

Holt  * Garlick 

Rnight 

Brown  * Sweetland 

T.  W.  Smith  & Sou 

Newby 

Fairhead 

Life  

Tibliitts  (too  late)  

Pryor  

Kerry  

Head 

Johnston 


CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

alTDATIONS  VACANT,  PARTNERSHIPS,  APPRENTICESHIPS. 
siTUAiioNB^  'general  AHVEBTISEMENTS. 

8U  lines  (about  fifty  words)  or  under *•.««. 

Each  additional  lino  (about  ten  worda) Ue.  60. 

Tenni  for  Series  of  Trade  Advertlseniente.  also  for  3p««l*l  Advex- 
•oments  oD  front  page.  Competitions.  Contmete,  Sales  by  Auction, 
obtained  on  a t plication  to  the  Publieher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

POUR  Llnee  (about  THIRTY  words)  or  under  **•  !5* 

Each  addiUonal  line  (about  ten  words) Oo.  6d. 

PREPAYMENT  12  ABSOLUTELY  NECBB8ABT. 

,0  Stamps  mutt  not  be  sent,  but  all  email  sum  ehould  ^ 
reimtted  by  Cash  in  Registered  Letter  or  by  Money  Order,  payable 
at  the  Post-offlce.  Covenl-gsjden.  W.C.  to 

DOUGLAS  FODRDRINIER,  Publisher.  ^ 

Addreseed  to  No.  46.  Catbertno-street,  W.C. 
Advertlsementa  for  the  current  week’s  Issue  roust  reach  the  Office 

before  THREE  o’clock  p.m.  on  THDRSDAY.  _ 

The  Publisher  cannot  be  reeponslble  for  DBAWINOS,  llKSli- 
MONIALS,  4c.  left  at  the  Office  in  reply  **  AdTertisemente,  a^ 
strongly  racoromendB  that  of  the  latter  COPIES  ONLY  should  be 


428  0 


For  house  at  Chelsea.  Mr.  W.  H.  Seth-Smith,  sr 
tect,  46,  Lincoln’s  Inu-Belds.  Quantities  by  Mr.  John 
Leaning,  Poultry ; — 


Tongue 

Tarrant  * Son.... 

Read 

Marriage 

Hughes  & Davis 
E.  Good  


..£3,362 
..  3,170 
..  3,105 
..  3,120 
..  3,010 
...  2,940 


.,£2,649  19  7! 
1,450  0 0 
1,4.30  0 0 
. 1,359  0 0 
1 ,300  0 0 
..  1,273  0 0 
1,265  16  8 
1,249  0 0 
1,150  0 0 
. 1,160  0 0 
..  1,147  0 0 
. 1,031  0 0! 


For  the  enlargement  of  Archdeacon  Cambridge’s  Schools, 
Twickenham.  Messrs.  George  •Lausdown  * Hurries, 
architects,  Warwick-street,  Charing-cross  : — 

T.J.  Messom £l,/17  0 0 

H.  & E.  Lea  1.637  0 0 

Wm.  ColUngs  1.630  0 0 

F.  Sims  1.5"°  0 0 

J & P.  Hermon  1,530  0 0 

W.  R.  Wood  1,-167  0 0 

For  painting  and  repairs  to  house  at  D6i)mark-hill, 
Messrs.  G.  orge  Lansdown  & Hurriss,  architects 

W Bartholomew £3'il  11  7 

Hall,  Bedall,  * Co 288  0 0 

H.  * E.  Lea  . . 252  0 0 


Best  Batli  Stone. 

WESTWOOD  GROUND, 

Box  (jTOund,  Combe  Down, 

Corsham  Down, 

And  Farleigh  Down. 

RANDBLL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.,  Limited, 

Corsham,  Wilts.  [Advt. 


Box  Gro'and  Stone 

Is  the  Best  for  Use  in  all  Exposed  Positions, 
being  a well-known  and  tried  Weather  Stone. 
50,000  feet  cube  in  stock. 

PICTOR  & SONS,  BOX,  WILTS. 

[Advt. 


Donlting  Preestone  and  Ham  Hill  Stone 

of  best  quality,  in  blocks,  or  prepared  ready  for 
fixing.  An  inspection  of  the  Doulting  Quarries 
is  respectfully  solicited } and  Architects  and 
others  are  CAUTIONED  against  inferior  stone. 
Prices,  delivered  to  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  given  on  application  to  CHARLES 
TRASK,  Norton  - sub  - Hamdon,  Hminster. 
Somerset. — Agent,  Mr.  E.  WILLIAMS,  73, 
Charlotte-street,  Portland-place,  W . [Ad’vt. 


10 


Special  Notice.— Lists  of  tenders  frequently  reach  us 
too  late  for  insertion.  They  should  be  delivered  at  our 
office,  46,  Catherine-street,  Strand,  W.C.,  not  later  than 
four  p.m.  on  Thursdays. 


For  West  Cliff  Church,  Whitby,  includiog  oak  seating. 
Mr.  R.  J.  Johnson,  architect,  Newcastle : — 

Simpson  & Miilone,  Hull £19,626  16  6 

J.  White,  Whitby ‘9,618  4 6 

J.  Johnson  & Sons,  Middlesbrough  18,748  8 0 

W.  Langdale  * Sons,  Whitby  17,516  7 0 

iJ.  Kyle,  Barnard  Castle  16,803  17  4 

J.  & W.  Banland,  Bradford  16,768  0 0 

R.  Banderaon,  Durham 16,184  0 0 
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House  Sanitation. 

OTWITHSTANDING  all 
the  improvements  that 
have  been  effected  in 
matters  relating  to  sani- 
tation during  the  last 
twenty-five  years,  there 
is  probably  no  other  sub- 
ject upon  which  so  much 
money  has  been  uselessly 
expended  through  imper- 
fect knowledge.  From  the 
main  drainage  scheme  of 
the  metropolis  upon  which 
millions  were  spent,  and 
which,  according  to  the 
most  trustworthy  recent 
opinions,  was  foredoomed 
soon  to  become  inadequate 
to  the  work  Avhich  it  has  to 
do,  down  to  the  simplest 
. drainage  arrangements  of  a 
small  house,  the  instances 
have  been  very  few, — so  few 
as  to  form  the  exceptions  which 
prove  the  rule,—  where  expensive 
alterations  from  the  original  plan 
have  not  been  rendered  necessary. 

Originally,  no  doubt,  mistakes  were  made 
through  ignorance  of  the  general  principles  of 
sanitary  science,  but  since  these  principles  have 
become  known  and  acted  upon,  far  more  faults 
have  been  committed  and  injury  done  through 
want  of  knowledge  of  the  practical  details  in- 
volved in  carrying  out  the  principles.  And 
this  will  inevitably  continue  to  be  the  case 
until  the  local  authorities  make  up  their  minds 
that  an  official  investigation  of  all  sanitary 
ap2)Iiances  inside  a house  is  a far  more  impor- 
tant matter  than  the  mere  casual  inspection  of 
the  junction  of  the  house-drains  with  the  main 
sewer.  The  health  of  the  community  is  the 
health  of  the  individuals  composing  the  com- 
munity,  and  this  depends  to  a very  large  extent 
upon  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  interior  of 
the  dwellings  in  which  they  live,  and  if  this  ' 
be  bad  the  most  perfect  system  of  main 
sewerage  will  be  useless  to  prevent  disease. 
Many  of  the  American  and  Colonial  cities  are 
far  in  advance  of  us  in  this  respect ; for  in- 
stance, in  1881  the  Legislature  of  Illinois  passed 
a law  making  it  compulsory  that  all  plumbers 
or  persons  interested  in  contracts  for  plumbing 
work  should  receive  a written  certificate  from 
the  Health  Commissioners  before  commencing 
any  work,  and  after  completion  should  not 
cover  it  up  until  it  had  been  inspected  by 
the  Commissioners.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
same  year  it  is  recorded  that  a plumber 
in  Washington  was  fined  25  dols.  for  not 
ventilating  a soil  - pipe.  In  Philadelphia  ^ 


a recommendation  has  been  made  to  the 
Council  within  the  last  two  months  that  all 
master  plumbers  should  be  registered  and 
licensed  by  a Board  consisting  of  the  chief 
Engineer  and  Surveyor,  the  Engineer  of  the 
Water  Department,  and  a member  of  the 
Board  of  Health,  who  must  be  a physician. 
Every  householder  and  every  architect  who 
has  had  experience  of  the  wretched  way  in 
which,  with  some  honoxirable  exceptions, 
plumbers’  work  is  habitually  done  in  this 
country  must  devoutly  wish  that  some  such 
regulation  existed  here.  It  is  true  that  there  are 
now  a number  of  sanitary  engineers  ready  to 
carry  out  all  drainage  requirements  in  the  most 
approved  manner  ; but,  as  a rule,  “sanitary 
engineer”  is  hut  old  “plumber”  writ  large, 
and  without  the  closest  supervision  there 
is  no  guarantee  that  the  details  of  the  work 
will  be  thoroughly  looked  after. 

Among  the  ablest  and  most  experienced  of 
the  honourable  exceptions  above  alluded  to  is 
Mr.  Stevens  Hellyer,  who  seven  years  ago 
gave  the  world  the  benefit  of  his  experience  in 
his  work  on  “ Sanitation,”  the  new  and  revised 
edition  of  which  is  now  before  us.*  This 
work,  in  its  earlier  editions,  has  already 
become  widely  known  as  the  best  treatise 
existing  on  practical  plumbing,  and  this  new 
edition  has  been  much  enlarged,  and  entirely 
re-arranged.  The  additions  which  were  printed 
in  the  second  edition  as  an  appendix  to  the 
first  have  now  been  incorporated  into  the  body 
of  the  work,  and  thus  appear  in  their  proper 
place,  and  the  illustrations  are  more  numerous 
several  of  the  new  ones  being  most  instructive. 
The  first  principle  of  the  new  science  of  house 
sanitation  was  ventilation  of  pipes  and  drains 
and  this  has  been  so  incessantly  dinned 
into  the  ears  of  the  public,  that  they  are  by 
this  time  fully  convinced  of  the  necessity  of 
it, — so  fully,  indeed,  that  even  the  specu- 
lating builder,  who  runs  up  the  endless  rows 
of  suburban  “ villas,”  has  been  compelled  to 
carry  up  a so-called  ventilator  to  his  soil-pipe, 
though  it  is  generally  absurdly  inadequate  for 
this  purpose.  But  the  second  great  principle, 
viz.,  the  proper  trapping  of  all  pipes,  has  not 
yet  become  so  fully  recognised,  and  we  think 
Mr.  Hellyer  has  done  perfectly  right  to  dwell 
very  fully  indeed  upon  this  subject  of  traps, 
and  to  show  clearly  what  are  the  right  and 
the  wrong  kinds  of  traps  to  use.  We  recollect 
not  very  long  ago  hearing  more  than  one 
eminent  architect  state  publicly  that  they 
could  not  see  the  necessity  of  trapjiing  scullery 


* “The  Plumber  and  Sanitary  Ilouaes.  A Practical 
Treatise  on  the  Principles  of  Internal  Plumbing  Work  and 
the  best  Means  for  excluding  noxious  Gases  from  our 
Houses.”  By  S.  Stevens  Hellyer,  author  of  “ Lectures  on 
Sani'ary  Plumbing.”  Third  edition.  L.ndon  : B.  T, 
Batsford. 


and  bath  wastes  which  discharged  into  the 
open  air.  But  experience  has  shown  con- 
clusively that  whatever  care  may  be  taken  in 
flushing  out  such  pipes,  it  is  impossible  to 
prevent  accumulations  upon  their  sides,  which 
speedily  become  foul,  and  contaminate  the  air 
passing  tlirongh  them  ; and  the  greater  the 
length  of  such  waste-pipes,  the  worse  will  they 
become,  so  that  the  traps  should  always  be 
placed  as  close  as  possible  to  the  sink  or  batb,- 
as  the  case  may  be. 

One  of  the  most  important  principles  which 
Mr.  Hellyer  insists  upon  is  the  desirability  of 
keeping  all  traps  as  small  as  possible  consistent 
with  the  work  they  have  to  do.  And  this  applies 
to  the  drain.s  and  pipes  themselves  as  well  as  to 
the  traps  ; the  same  body  of  water  will  have- 
far  greater  flushing  power  in  a 4-in.  than  in  a 
6- in.  drain.  In  this  connexion  we  were  rather 
curious  to  see  what  Mr.  Hellyer  might  have  to 
say  in  his  new  edition  as  to  one  of  his  own  in- 
ventions, which  was  probably  at  one  time  a 
favourite  bantling  of  hi.s,  for  it  occupied  the 
post  of  honour  as  an  illustration  on  the  cover 
of  his  previous  edition.  We  refer  to  the  triple- 
dip-trap  (p.  62),  which  certainly  has  a very  en- 
ticing look  about  it,  but  which  always  struck 
us  as  being  defective,  in  that  the  second 
chamber  would  not  be  easily  cleansed.  We 
are  extremely  glad  to  find  that  Mr.  Hellyer 
has  come  to  the  same  conclusion,  and  states 
frankly  that  he  now  condemns  this  trap  as 
“ unfit  for  use.”  Considerable  difference  of 
opinion  existed  at  one  time  as  to  the  precise 
value  of  the  water-seal  of  an  ordinary  trap  in 
excluding  noxious  gases  from  a house,  and  the 
first  advocates  of  ventilation  and  disconnexion 
were  so  fully  impressed  with  their  necessity 
that  they  somewhat  unduly  discountenanced 
the  idea  that  a trap  could  exclude  sewer-gas 
under  pressure.  The  question  could  only  be 
settled  by  experiment  ; and  Mr.  HeUyer 
describes  a very  interesting  apparatus- 
devised  by  himself,  by  means  of  which 
he  claims  to  have  proved  conclusively  that 
a water-seal  of  1 i in.  is  capable  of  re- 
sisting the  passage  of  gas  at  considerable 
pressure.  Mr.  Hellyer,  of  course,  would  not 
rely  upon  traps  without  ventilation  ; but  his 
point  is, — and  we  think  he  makes  it  good, — 
that  without  traps  you  run  the  risk  of  intro- 
ducing into  a house  foul  air  that  would  be  much 
better  kept  out,  and  that  can  be  kept  out  by 
the  use  of  traps.  It  has  been  known  for  some 
time  that  all  traps  are  liable  to  syphonage 
unless  they  are  properly  ventilated,  and  one  of 
the  most  instructive  chapters  in  this  book  is 
that  in  which  the  best  plan  of  ventilating  traps 
is  discussed.  This  syphonage  would  not  do 
much  harm  if  caused  only  by  the  discharge  of 
water  through  the  trap  itself,  as  there  would 
generally  be  sufficient  drain  of  water  to  re-seal 
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the  trap  ; but  if  it  is  caused  by  the  sudden 
discharge  of  water  through  a branch  pipe,  no 
such  re-sealing  can  take  place,  and  therefore 
this  is  the  special  risk  to  be  guarded  against. 
Mr.  Hellyer  carried  out  a large  number  of 
■experiments  in  order  to  ascertain  the  precise 
effect  of  ventilating  the  traps,  and  he  gives 
details  of  no  fewer  than  eighty-five  of  these 
experiments,  and  also  illustrates  them  very 
clearly  by  excellent  diagrams.  The  general 
results  of  these  experiments  show  that  if 
several  closets  or  other  fittings  are  connected 
by  branches  with  a long  length  of  main  pipe, 
the  traps  upon  the  various  branches  will  not 
retain  their  seal  unless  ventilated  by  a pipe  on 
their  outgo  side,  which  pipe  must  not  be  too 
small,  and  should  be  carried  np  and  branched 
into  the  main  pipe  at  a point  higher  than  the 
junction  of  the  highest  branch.  This  method 
is  more  effectual  in  preventing  syphonage  than 
if  the  pipe  is  taken  out  into  the  air  separately. 

It  would  take  too  long  to  follow  Mr.  Hellyer 
into  the  detailed  description  which  he  gives  of 
the  various  water-closet  apparatus  now  in  use. 
His  remarks  are  always  practical,  and  he 
appears  to  us  to  be  very  fair,  for,  although  he 
naturally  h;i3  a predilection  for  his  own  inven- 
tions, he  never  condemns  anything  without 
giving  his  reasons  fully.  We  are  very  glad  to 
find  his  remarks  upon  water-closet  seats,  for 
anything  more  idiotic  than  the  way  in  which 
these  are  generally  made  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find.  If  the  cost  of  a flap  were  expended 
upon  hinging  the  seat,  an  enormous  deal  of 
trouble  would  be  spared.  But  it  is  not  the 
fittings  alone  of  water-closets  that  are  at  fault  ; 
in  too  many  cases  the  entire  construction  of 
the  rooms  is  eminently  unsanitary.  They  are 
nearly  always  too  small,  and  sufficient  care  is 
not  taken  to  prevent  smell  from  passing  into 
other  rooms,  and  above  all  the  windows  are  not 
large  enough.  By  a curious  sort  of  perversity 
those  rooms  in  a house  which  require  the 
freest  circulation  of  fresh  air  invariably  have 
the  smallest  window  openings,  as  if  the  builder 
thought  it  necessary  that  the  location  of  these 
places  should  be  apparent  to  every  one  outside 
the  house  as  well  as  inside.  Mr.  Hellyer  has 
some  very  .apposite  remarks  upon  these  points, 
but  we  cannot  help  thinking  he  might  slightly 
improve  the  plan  which  he  gives  to  illustrate 
his  views.  At  page  236  is  shown  a water- 
closet  in  which  the  partition  between  it  and 
the  lobby  is  made  good  to  the  centre  muUion 
of  a two-light  window,  half  of  which  lights  the 
lobby  and  half  the  water-closet.  Now,  this  is 
an  arrangement  which  should  never  be  resorted 
to  unless  it  is  absolutely  unavoidable.  In  the 
case  in  question  there  is  certainly  no  necessity 
for  it,  and  if  the  lobby  were  not  shut  oil'  from 
the  5tairca.se  it  would  be  most  objectionable, 
but  even  its  it  is,  and  under  all  circumstances, 
we  prefer  a perfectly  separate  window  to  the 
water-closet.  We  admit  this  is  rather  a small 
point  for  criticism,  but  Mr.  Hellyer’s  book  is  so 
good,  and  the  illustrations  will  be  looked  upon 
as  typical  of  what  is  the  best  arrangement  to 
be  adopted,  that  we  have  thought  it  worth 
while  to  notice  a little  matter  like  this,  which 
is  capable  of  being  misunderstood  by  any  one 
not  thoroughly  accustomed  to  read  plans. 

We  have  not  space  to  follow  Mr.  Hellyer 
into  the  details  of  his  arrangements  for  keeping 
bath-rooms,  lavatories,  sculleries,  and  all  parts 
of  a house  in  a thoroughly  pure  and  sanitary 
condition,  but  we  must  notice  one  very  great 
improvement, — which  is  illustrated  for  the 
first  time  in  this  edition, — in  the  construction 
of  a grease-trap  for  scullery  sinks.  This 
problem  of  dealing  with  greasy  water  is  really, 
in  a small  way,  one  of  the  most  difficult  of 
solution.  If  the  grease-collecting  tank  is  too 
large,  the  accumulations  speedily  become  very 
offensive,  so  that  on  principle  we  much  prefer 
a small  one  ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
actual  operation  of  cleaning  out  such  a tank  is 
so  disagreeable  that  servants  will  put  it  off  as 
long  as  possible.  Mr.  Hellyer  seems  to  have 
got  over  this  difficulty  by  keeping  the  inlet 
and  outlet  pipes  quite  cf-ar  of  the  chamber 
itself,  in  which  Ls  inserted  a perforated  tray 
with  two  long  handles  by  which  it  can  be 
lifted  out  without  any  inconvenience  as  often 
as  is  required,  the  water  flowing  through  the 
perforations  and  leaving  the  congealed  grease  | 


in  the  tray.  Another  good  feature  of  this 
grease-trap  is  that  the  whole  can  be  easily  got 
at  for  the  purpose  of  thoroughly  cleansing. 

Mr.  Hellyer  follows  his  description  of  traps 
and  waste  pipes  with  two  chapters  on  water 
storage  and  supply,  in  which  he  speaks  strongly, 
but  not  at  all  too  strongly,  of  the  absurd 
regulations  of  the  water  companies  in  not 
allowing  water-waste  preventers  of  a greater 
capacity  than  two  gallons.  He  also  shows  by 
some  excellent  illustrations  new  to  this  edition 
how  cistern-water  becomes  contaminated  by 
bad  arrangements  and  bad  woi'kmanship. 
Details  follow  of  an  exhaustive  series  of  ex- 
periments with  ventilating  cowls,  as  the  result 
of  which  Mr.  Hellyer  awards  the  palm  to  a 
rival  manufacturer,  and  the  book  concludes 
with  a chapter  of  excellent  advice  to  workmen. 
In  the  preface  to  the  new  edition  it  is  stated 
that  “ no  detail  has  been  considered  too  small 
to  dwell  upon,”  and  wc  do  not  think  we  can 
give  higher  praise  to  the  work  than  by  expres- 
sing our  conviction  that  the  statement  is  per- 
fectly warranted.  The  only  persons  who  are 
likely  to  complain  of  Mr.  Hellyer  are  the  pur- 
chasers of  the  former  editions,  to  which  the  new 
one  is  so  superior  that  they  will  be  compelled 
to  add  it  to  their  libraries. 


ENGLISH  FORESTRY,  THE  COMING 

EXHIBITION,  AND  THE  USE  OF 

WOOD  IN  BUILDING. 

The  Forestry  Exhibition  avhich  is  to  be 
held  in  Scotland  during  the  ensuing  summer 
has  a strong  claim  on  public  support.  The 
subject  is  one  that  touches  the  national  wel- 
fare in  many  points.  The  rapid  development 
of  mineral  industry  that  has  been  fostered  by 
the  steam-engine  has  led  us  to  treat  the  vege- 
table wealth  of  the  island  with  blind  ingrati- 
tude. English  oak,  of  course,  is  no  longer 
guarded  and  cultivated  (as  English  yew  was 
in  Tudor  times)  as  the  special  gift  of  nature 
on  which  depended  the  excellence  of  the 
English  navy,  and  thus  the  inviolability  of  the 
English  soil.  The  demand  for  c|uickcr-growing 
and  less  precious  timber,  for  the  purpose  of 
fuel,  has  been  superseded  by  the  cheap  winning 
of  coal.  The  neglect  in  question  is  not  pecu- 
liar to  the  British  islands.  And  it  is  probable 
that  it  is  to  the  non-commercial  element  of 
parks,  ornamental  woods,  and  similar  preserves 
of  timber,  that  we  owe  our  escape  hitherto 
from  the  desolating  Nemesis  that  has  else- 
where attended  on  the  violation  of  the  homes 
of  the  sylvan  gods.  To  the  poetic  fancy,  says 
a modern  writer,  the  very  word  “forest” 
recalls  the  scene  of  some  legendary  drama.  A 
dreamy  languor,  such  as  that  which  the  cool 
shade  of  lofty  trees  causes  to  the  senses,  steals 
over  the  mind  with  the  thoughts  of  the  green 
canopy  spre.ad  by  the  young  leaves  of  the 
beech,  the  solemn  shadow  of  the  pine  woods, 
the  dark  and  scented  obscurity  of  the  orange 
grove.  The  fairy  folk  keep  their  last  hold  on 
our  fancy,  and  the  ruder  gnomes  of  our 
German  kinsmen  yet  hold  their  own  against 
the  schoolmaster  and  the  needle-gun,  under 
the  shade  of  ancient  trees. 

The  amount  of  vegetable  produce  now 
annually  imported  into  England  is  more  than 
double  that  produced  by  the  soil.  To  say 
nothing  of  the  tropical  or  sub-tropical  vege- 
table products, — cork,  dye-woods,  oils,  resins, 
gums  ; nothing  of  sugar,  spices,  tea,  coffee, 
cocoa  ; nothing  of  cotton  and  grasses,  of  hemp 
and  flax,  of  indigo,  madder,  and  fruits, — we 
import  sawn  or  split  timber,  staves,  and  ma- 
hogany to  the  value  of  15,000,000/.  per  annum, 
of  which  the  one  item  that  we  could  not  our- 
selves produce,  mahogany,  stands  for  under 
400,000/.  Our  imports  of  timber  not  sawn  and 
split,  down  to  1868  (the  last  year  in  which  they 
figure  in  the  “Statistical  Abstract”),  stood 
steadily  for  some  years  at  about  5,000,000/.  in 
value.  We  look  in  vain  for  any  corresponding 
item  among  our  exports. 

Our  colonies  supply  us  with  much  timber 
better  suited  for  many  of  the  purposes  of  the 
wheelwright,  the  carriage  and  wagon  builder, 
the  cabinet-maker,  and  the  upholsterer  than 
our  own  soil  can  rear.  As  to  the  ship-builder, 
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wood  is  for  him  a thing  of  the  past.  And 
iron,  even  before  it  has  driven  wood  from  the 
yards  of  the  shipbuilder,  is  in  its  turn  being 
displaced  by  steel.  The  teak  and  the  sal  of 
the  East  Indies,  the  mora  and  the  greenheart 
of  British  Guiana,  the  iron-bark  and  many 
other  of  the  gum-trees  of  Australia,  are  all 
stronger  than  British  oak,  in  resistance  both  to 
breaking  and  to  crushing  weight.  In  1867  the 
Science  and  Art  Department  published  a 
series  of  experiments  made  by  the  late  Captain 
Fowke,  R.E.,  on  upwards  of  600  kinds  of 
British,  Colonial,  and  other  woods.  The  range 
displayed  in  physical  qualities  is  extraordinary, 
and  is  such  as  to  intimate  how  wide  is  the 
field  as  yet  unexplored  by  the  worker  in  wood. 
The  dedoaf  tha,  from  East  India,  has  a specific 
gravity  of  0‘260,  which  is  only  O’OlO  more 
than  that  of  cork.  The  irouwood  of  Jamaica 
is  nearly  five  times  as  heavy,  having  a specific 
gravity  of  r254.  A weight  of  4,256  lb. 
breaks,  and  one  of  4,280  lb.  crushes,  oak  (the 
pieces  experimented  on  being  each  2 in.  square 
and  16  in.  long),  while  the  breaking  weight  oi 
the  iron-bark  is  11,158  lb.,  and  the  crushing 
weight,  13, .349  lb.  In  the  present  style  of 
house-building  these  colonial  woods  ought  to 
be  well  known  and  freely  used  by  the  builder. 

The  extent  to  which  the  timber  crops  of  the 
United  Kingdom  have  been  neglected  in  recent 
times  is  remarkable,  as  compared  with  the 
former  state  of  things,  and  is  certainly  not 
without  its  serious  consequences.  In  Ireland, 
for  instance,  there  is  no  feature  of  the  land- 
scape more  characteristic  than  the  desolate 
baldness  of  the  hills.  The  barrenness  in  this 
respect  is,  however,  of  recent  origin,  and  is 
but  an  example  of  that  gross  neglect  of  this 
great  source  of  national  wealth  which  is  by 
no  means  peculiar  to  Ireland.  In  the  bogs 
are  found  quantities  of  large  timber,  generally 
fir,  birch,  and  oak,  the  former  so  impregnated 
with  resin  that  a splinter  burns  like  a candle. 
From  the  early  histories  of  Ireland  it  appears 
that  the  country  was  formerly  remarkable  for 
the  extent  of  its  forests.  Out  of  a total  area 
of  nearly  21  million  acres  the  woods  and 
copses  of  Ireland  now  are  less  than  330,000 
acres.  In  Great  Britain,  out  of  nearly  57 
million  acres,  2J  millions  are  now  thus 
returned. 

The  forests  of  Europe  are  estimated  to  cover 
500  millions  of  acres,  or  nearly  20  per  cent,  of 
the  surface  of  the  continent.  In  British  North 
America  there  are  said  to  be  900  millions  of 
acres  of  forest,  in  the  United  States  560 
millions,  in  South  America  700  millions.  The 
total  thus  estimated  for  Europe  and  America 
alone  is  equal  to  3,600,000  geographical  miles, 
each  containing  736  English  acres.  It  is  inte- 
resting to  compare  this  area,  so  far  as  the 
possible  supply  of  fuel  is  concerned,  with  that 
of  the  coal-fields  of  the  world,  which  is  esti- 
mated at  134,000  geographical  miles.  Of  this 
area  one-twenty-fifth  part  is  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  or  5,360  geographical  miles  of 
forest,  against  5,000  geographical  miles  of 
coal-fields  in  full  work.  Four-fifths  of  the 
known  coal-measures  lie  within  British  and 
American  territory,  the  forests  of  Europe  and 
America  covering  twenty-seven  times  the  area 
of  the  known  coal-measures  of  the  world. 

In  Baden,  where  the  forest  statistics  are 
carefully  prepared,  the  annual  production  of 
wood  is  less  than  the  weight  of  hay  that  can 
be  grown  on  an  equal  area.  At  that  rate, — 
which  is  low  for  an  average,— each  geographical 
mile  of  forest  will  yield,  one  with  another, 
1,500  loads  of  timber  per  annum.  But  a 
square  mile  of  coal-measure  yields  something 
like  20,000  tons  in  the  year.  The  latter  pro- 
duce, however,  is  limited  and  exhaustible. 
Extract  the  coal,  and  not  only  is  there  an  end 
of  the  fuel,  but  the  soil  itself  is  generally 
reduced  to  utter  waste.  Arrange  the  forest 
according  to  the  best  theories  of  forestry,  and 
its  yield  is  perpetual. 

Hanover  is  the  European  country  in  which 
scientific  forestry  is  now  probably  in  the  most 
advanced  condition.  A forest,  xmder  the  most 
perfect  regulation,  is  divided  as  nearly  as 
possible  into  six  equal  areas,  one  full  of  trees 
not  exceeding  20  years  in  age,  a second  con- 
taining trees  of  from  20  to  40  years  old,  and  so 
on.  In  the  latest  block,  containing  trees  of 
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from  100  to  120  years  old,  felliog  is  com- 
menced, the  old  trees  being  carefully  and 
successively  removed,  and  care  taken,  at  the 
.same  time,  to  replace  them  by  the  growth  of 
seedlings.  It  is  thus  endeavoured  to  preserve, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  features  of  the  natural 
growth  of  a wild  forest,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
to  extract  a definite  and  calculated  harvest  of 
wood  from  the  soil. 

Under  English  rule,  on  the  other  hand, 
according  to  no  les.s  an  authority  than  Sir  J. 
Hooker,  “apathy,  or  at  least  inaction,  every- 
where prevails,”  as  to  the  preservation  of  woods 
and  forests.  “ The  annals  of  almost  every 
English  colony  repeat  the  tale  of  wilful, 
wanton  waste  and  improvidence.”  In  1830, 
4,000  miles  of  sal  forests  draped  the  feet  of 
the  Himalayas.  The  sal  timber  is  almost  the 
only  wood  that  will  resist  the  Indian  climate, 
and  its  insect  inhabitants,  for  railway  pur- 
poses. But  in  1867  the  East  Indian  Railway 
Company  were  positively  driven  to  import 
pine  sleepers  from  Norway.  In  1830,  out  of 
06,000,000  acres,  in  round  numbers,  forming 
the  area  of  New  Zealand,  20,000,000  acres 
were  under  forest.  In  1873  the  latter  had 
shrunk  to  12,000,000  acres.  If  the  waste  were 
allowed  to  continue  at  the  same  rate,  the  island 
would  be  bare  of  timber  by  1893. 

Timber,  as  fuel,  may  be  regarded  as  coming 
into  competition  with  coal  when  the  latter 
sells  at  about  17s.  per  ton,  the  timber  at  the 
same  time  being  as  low  as  Ud-  per  foot  cube. 
In  1874  the  price  of  our  coal  was  averaged  at 
17’29  shillings  per  ton,  but  its  present  value  is 
only  about  ds.  6d.  per  ton.  That  inducement 
to  cultivate  timber  for  fuel  purposes  which  we 
must  conclude  likely  to  follow  the  exhaustion 
of  the  mineml  store  of  coal  and  of  petroleum 
may  thus  be  a long  way  off.  But  the  folly  of 
neglecting  our  forest  growth  is  none  the  less. 
Of  all  purposes  to  which  wood  can  be  put, 
perhaps  the  least  remunerative  is  that  of  com- 
bustion. To  that,  it  is  conceivable,  we  must 
come  by-and-by,  but  at  a period  of  which  the 
distance  is  indicated  by  the  amount  of  the 
.stores  of  available  mineral  fuel.  Neither  need 
we  entertain  over-anxiety  as  to  the  habitability 
of  the  planet  in  the  time  of  our  great-great- 
grand-children  ; as  the  now  wasted  powers  of 
nature — the  tidal  energy,  if  not  that  of  the 
wind,  may  be  by  that  time  yoked  to  the  service 
of  industry.  However  that  may  be,  it  is 
satisfactory  to  know  that  it  is  within  the  power 
of  scientific  forestry  to  secure  an  unfailing 
.supply  of  timber  by  serial  culture  and  felling. 

Apart  from  fuel,  the  uses  to  which  timber 
may  advantageously  be  put  are  so  numerous 
ns  to  render  scientific  cultivation  an  important 
clement  of  national  wealth.  Although  steel 
lias  superseded  timber  for  ship-building,  the 
, architect  will  usually  prefer  the  more  ancient 
material  of  construction.  Especially  we  call 
attention  to  the  value  of  the  heavy  straight- 
gained  woods  which  we  have  previously  men- 
tioned for  joists,  beams,  props,  and  similar 
uses.  It  has  been  stated,  and  we  believe 
correctly,  that  beams  and  pillars  of  solid  oak, 
such  as  exist  in  some  of  our  old  Elizabethan 
mansions,  are  far  better  suited  to  resist  de- 
struction by  fire  than  are  cast-iron  girders  and 
columns.  While  a fpiarter  or  half  an  inch  of 
the  solid  log  would  be  gradually  charred,  the 
metal  would  have  yielded  to  pressure  or  to 
fracture.  This  advantage  may  be  presumed 
to  be  even  greater  in  the  case  of  wood  of  higher 
I specific  gravity  than  oak.  Passing  from  the 
' construction  to  the  finishing  and  decoration  of 
: the  house,  what  material  is  equal,  in  the  com- 
I bination  of  the  qualities  of  durability,  com- 
1 fort,  health,  beauty,  and  substantial  excel- 
I lence,  to  wood,  for  wainscots,  panels,  doors, 
staircases,  balustrades,  and  the  like  1 What 
I floor  is  like  an  oak  floor,  or  a parqueted  floor  ? 
The  artificial  and  jointed  parquetry,  which  is 
supplied  by  some  makers  as  a substitute  for 
floor-cloth,  here  deserves  attention.  And  in 
carrying  out  the  whole  idea  of  furnishing  e?j, 
^uite,  of  making  the  fixed  furniture  of  a room 
i a portion  of  the  same  design  as  the  movable 
furniture,  nothing  cau  compete  with  wood.  In 
cur  knowledge  of  what  can  be  produced  by 
way  of  natural  colour  in  wood,  we  have  rather 
retrograded  than  advanced  since  the  days  of 
I Queen  .Anne.  Where  do  we  now  see  the 


lovely  variety  of  fancy  woods  that  adorned 
the  drawing-rooms  of  our  grand-parents  ? It 
was  only  the  other  day,  tliat  on  removing  the 
grimy  coat  with  which  the  neglect  of  nearly  a 
century  had  invested  some  articles  of  furni- 
ture of  the  nature  to  which  we  refer,  a beauti- 
ful green  surface  was  revealed,  as  to  which  no 
one,  as  far  as  we  arc  aware,  has  yet  been  able 
to  indicate  the  name  or  origin  of  the  parent 
tree.  Pure  white,  cream  white,  pale  and  dark 
yellows,  light  and  dark  greens,  pure  black,  and 
browns  of  all  colours,  are  to  be  found  in  the 
veneered  and  inlaid  cabinet  furniture  of  the 
last  century.  Woods,  in  fact,  afford  a scale 
for  constructive  polycliromy,  in  tints  sober, 
certainly,  compared  with  those  marble  glories 
of  which  we  have  heard  something  special 
lately,  but  not  without  distinct  value  for  the 
artistic  designer. 


SOCIALISM  IN  ART. 

Mr.  William  Morris  is  a poet  and  an 
artist  of  considerable  eminence,  whose  opinion 
in  matters  of  art  is  always  deserving  of  atten- 
tion. Further  than  this,  he  holds  an  important 
position  as  an  extensive  employer  of  labour, 
and  may  reasonably  be  supposed  to  possess 
some  knowledge  of  the  social  needs  and  aspira- 
tions of  the  class  he  employs.  When,  therefore, 
we  find  him  advocating  socialistic  principles, 
we  are  disposed  to  give  ear  to  lus  utterances 
with  a feeling  of  interest,  in  which,  perhaps, 
curiosity  is  predominant,  and  may  recognise 
the  existence  of  many  of  the  evils  he  points 
out  without  necessarily  agreeing  as  to  the 
remedy  to  be  adopted. 

The  attitude  of  Mr.  Morris  is  somewhat 
anomalous.  The  opponents  of  socialism  are 
never  tired  of  insisting  that  it  can  find  favour 
only  among  those  who  have  everything  to  gain 
and  nothing  to  lose, — those  disappointed  ones 
who  have  fallen  victims  in  the  battle  for 
existence  under  the  great  law  of  the  survival 
of  the  fittest,  and  who  wish  for  a reconstruction 
of  the  social  fabric  which  would  enable  them 
to  thrive  upon  the  resources  of  their  more 
industrious  or  successful  brethren.  To  this 
class  of  would-be  reformers  Mr.  Morris,  as  a 
large  employer  of  labour,  is  a marked  exception. 
He  would  certainly  lose  something  by  the 
adoption  of  his  principles,  and  although  he  has 
been  charged  with  inconsistency,  he  is  certainly 
free  from  any  suspicion  of  self-interested 
motives. 

The  evils  that  Mr.  Morris,  and  those  who 
think  with  him,  propose  to  redress,  are  the 
extreme  poverty,  ignorance,  and  consequent 
depravity,  in  which  a large  section  of  the 
population  are  known  to  exist.  Touching 
pictures  have  been  drawn  by  recent  writers 
of  the  sad  condition  of  the  dwellings  of  the 
poor  in  our  crowded  cities,  and  the  revolting 
nature  of  their  squalid  unlovely  lives.  We  need 
not  be  suspected  of  closing  our  eyes  to  facts  which 
we  long  ago  assisted  in  bringing  to  light ; but 
this  is  not  all.  We  are  told  that  art  is  absent 
from  the  life  of  the  modern  workman  ; that  his 
home  is  necessarily  bare  of  art,  because  his 
earnings  are  so  precarious  that  he  cannot  afford 
to  purchase  what  has  now  become  only  a luxury 
for  the  wealthy,  and  that,  in  his  working  hours, 
he  can  have  no  share  in  art,  because,  under  the 
present  competitive  system,  he  is  compelled  to 
work  by  pattern,  and  cannot  linger  over  his 
work.  “ But  if  art  is  not  popular,” — we  quote 
from  a recent  lecture  by  Mr.  Morris, — “ it  is 
not  of  the  people,  it  is  an  idle  and  worthless 
toy.  Therefore  the  piogress,-— nay,  the  very 
existence  of  art, — depends  on  changing  the 
basis  of  society.”  In  common  with  those  who 
seem  to  take  pleasure  in  decrying  modern  art, 
Mr.  Morris  is  of  course  i-eady  to  tell  us  how 
much  better  was  the  condition  of  the  Mediieval 
handicraftsman,  who  was  “master  of  his  time, 
free  to  give  his  whole  thought  and  imagination 
to  his  work,  and  in  fact  an  artist” ; apparently 
forgetting  that  such  artists  were  miserably 
xmderpaid  for  the  class  of  work  they  produced, 
and  tluit  golden  rewards  are  held  out,  under 
the  pi-esent  competitive  system,  for  those  who 
can  but  partly  emulate  their  style  of  workman- 
ship. 

The  competitive  system, — held  by  political 


economists  to  be  the  necessary  stimulus  of 
industrial  enterprise— is  the  bete  noire  of 
socialism.  To  be  a hmdlord  is  a sin,  but  to  be 
a capitalist  and  an  organiser  of  labour  is  to  be 
a species  of  ogre  who  grows  fat  upon  the  pro- 
duce of  the  workers,  to  whom  the  means  of 
a bare  subsistence  is  accorded  ns  tbeir  share  of 
the  value  produced.  Nor  does  the  middle- 
class  escape  condemnation.  Not  in  his 
lectures  at  the  Birmingham  and  Midland 
Institute,  where  a tone  comparatively  moderate 
was  preserved,  but  in  a work,  for  the  contents 
of  which  Mr.  Morris  must  be  held  responsible,* 
do  we  meet  wdth  denunciations  against  a class 
guilty  of  the  iniquity  of  being  contented  under 
existing  conditions.  “ Here,”  we  read  (pp.  50- 
51),  “ is  the  last  class  antagonism,  which,  in- 
deed, is  world-wide,  the  antagonism  between 
the  slaves  of  the  machine,  the  mere  social 
engines  for  producing  surplus  value  and  con- 
tributing to  luxury,  against  the  capitalist  class 
and  their  hangers  on,  the  landlords.  All  other 
antagonisms,  complicated  as  they  were,  have 
now  faded  into  this  one  simple  unmistakable 
hostility  of  clearly  defined  inimical  interests 
between  the  proletariat  and  the  bourgeoisie.” 
Class  rivalry  is,  we  know,  a necessary  result 
of  competition,  and  so  long  as  the  present 
system  continues,  there  will  always  be  found 
extremely  contrasted  conditions  of  poverty  and 
wealth  at  opposite  ends  of  the  social  scale. 
But  while  we  maintain  that  capitalism  and 
competition  are  indispensable  to  national 
prosperity,  it  may  be  interesting  to  glance  at 
some  of  the  changes  advocated  by  modern 
socialists,  and  tbeir  probable  effects  upon 
progress  in  general  and  art  in  particular.  Witli 
this  object,  we  cannot  do  Iretter  than  follow 
the  programme  sketc-hed  out  in  the  work  cited 
above,  since  it  is  the  recognised  mouthpiece 
of  the  Democratic  Federation,  of  which  Mr. 
Morris  is  the  honorary’  treasurer. 

First  in  order,  then,  the  proposal  for  land 
nationalisation  is,  at  page  57,  plainly  set  forth. 

“ We  claim,  then,  the  land  for  the  people,  that 
the  soil  of  our  country,  with  whatever  is  useful 
or  beautiful  in  or  upon  it,  should  no  longer  be 
held  by  a small  minority  for  their  aggrandise- 
ment and  greed,  but  that  it  should  be  owned 
by  all  for  all  collectively,  to  be  occupied, 
cultivated,  eujoyed,  mined,  or  built  over,  as 
the  majority  of  the  people  shall  see  fit  to 
ordain.” 

Without  attempting  to  dispute  the  justice 
of  such  a scheme  of  confiscation,  we  will  merely 
inquire  what  would  be  its  result  upon  all 
building  enterprise.  Is  it  not  an  acknowledged 
fact,  that  the  bad  construction  and  defective 
sanitary  arrangement  of  many  modern  dwell- 
ings that  go  by  the  name  of  “jerry”  building, 
is  mainly  due  to  the  tenure  of  land  upon  short 
leases,  because  it  is  not  worth  any  speculator’s 
while,  and,  indeed,  would  not  pay  him,  to  erect 
upon  leasehold  ground  works  of  the  same 
substantial  kind  as  are  found  upon  freehold 
property  1 But  if  a man  feels  little  interest 
in  building  upon  land  which  he  only  holds  for 
a time,  he  will  feel  no  interest  iu  building 
upon  land  which  he  does  not  hold  at  all,  and 
the  effect  of  land  nationalisation  would  be  to 
destroy  all  private  enterprise  in  building.  The 
duty  of  erecting  dwellings,  churches,  public 
oflices,  &c.,  would  then  devolve  upon  the  State, 
which  could  not,  of  course,  study  to  meet  the 
demands  of  individual  fancy.  Some  system 
would  have  to  bo  adopted,  and  perhaps  we 
should  have  the  felicity  of  seeing  a national 
style  of  architecture  by  law  established,  under 
which  every  man’s  house  must  be  exactly  like 
his  neighbour’s,  any  difterence  in  size  or 
magnificence  being  opposed  to  the  principle  of 
social  equality. 

At  page  58  wc  are  informed  that  “ Socialists 
have  no  factious  prejudices,  and  are  influenced 
by  no  jealousies  of  a clique.  We  call,  there- 
fore, also  for  the  immediate  management  and 
ownership  of  the  railways  by  the  State,  so  that 
the  inland  communications  of  the  country  may 
be  under  the  control  of  the  people  at  large,  and 
carried  on  for  their  benefit,  regard  being  bad 
to  the  full  remuneration  of  the  labour  of  all 


• “A  Summary  of  the  I’rinciplee  of  Socialism.” 
Written  for  the  Democratic  Eeiicralion,  by  11.  M.  Hyud- 
man  and  William  Jlorria,  London;  Tlio  Jludeni  Press, 
Nos.  13  and  14,  Paternoster-row,  E,C. 
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Tvho  are  engasjed  in  the  work  of  transport.” 
And  again,  “ As  with  railways,  so  with  ship- 
ping. There  the  whole  economical  forms  are 
ready,  in  the  same  way,  for  immediate  manage- 
ment by  the  State,  and  the  transfer  could  be 
arranged  almost  without  a hitch.  With  mines, 
factories,  and  workshops,  more  direct  interest 
by  the  workers  engaged  in  them  would  be 
needed,  but  as  education  extends,  and  the 
habit  of  economical  collective  freedom  grows, 
it  will  be  as  easy  for  the  labourers  to  choose 
their  own  superintendents,  and  apply  the  best 
machinery,  as  it  is  for  the  capitalist  to  choose 
and  use  them  to-day.” 

In  the  proposed  State  appropriation  of  rail- 
ways and  shipping,  the  socialists  foresee  the 
beginning,  but  not  the  end,  of  the  revolution 
they  wish  to  promote.  To  place  the  results  of 
vast  industrial  enterprises,  called  forth  by  com- 
petition, under  the  permanent  control  of  the 
State,  would  be  to  panilyse  all  efforts  towards 
further  improvement.  The  machinery  of  Govern- 
ment always  moves  tardily,  and  it  is  necessary 
to  the  avoidance  of  blunders  that  it  should  do 
so  ; but  its  labours  would  not  be  facilitated  by 
an  increased  amount  of  work.  It  is  sufficiently 
difficult,  under  the  existing  Patent  Laws,  for 
an  inventor  to  utilise  his  ideas  for  the  benetit 
of  the  world  at  large,  but  the  difficulties  would 
be  multiplied  tenfold  if  the  command  of  all 
our  engineering  appliances  were  vested  in  one 
authority,  — the  State,  as  representing  the 
nation.  Then  the  ingenious  inventor  who 
desired,  for  example,  to  improve  our  means  of 
transit  by  land  or  sea,  would  be  precluded  from 
embodying  his  ideas  in  a practical  form  at  his 
own  risk  asac.ipitalist, — would  have,  asa  matter 
of  fact,  to  ask  the  consent  of  the  whole  nation 
to  co-operate  with  him,  and  would  probably 
prefer  selling  his  invention  to  some  foreign 
despotic  power  not  yet  subjected  to  the 
tyranny  of  socialism. 

With  regard  to  mines,  factories,  and  work- 
shops, some  difficulty  seems  tohave  beenscented, 
as  it  is  admitted  that  “more  direct  interest  in 
them  by  the  workers  would  be  needed.” 
Perhaps  this  is  because  the  world  has  seen 
some  socialistic  experiments  in  these  branches 
of  industry,  though  not  yet  on  the  gigantic 
scale  recommended.  Co-operative  societies  of 
a communistic  character  have  existed  for  the 
purposes  of  production,  not  only  in  this  country, 
but  in  America  also,  and  with  some  degree  of 
success.  Provided  the  persons  co-operating 
are  limited  to  a small  niiraber,— say  fifty  or 
sixty, — the  feeling  of  joint  interest  is  sufficiently 
strong  to  exercise  a wholesome  influence  upon 
each  unit.  Every  man  feels  that  the  harder 
he  works  the  greater  will  be  the  common  gain 
in  which  he  is  to  participate,  and  an  art-work- 
man might,  under  such  circumstances,  feel 
some  incentive  to  produce  excellent  workman- 
ship, though  we  deny  that  the  inducement 
would  be  so  strong  as  under  a free  competitive 
system  ; but  it  is  when  the  numbers  forming 
such  a co-operative  society  are  increased  to  any 
large  extent,  that  the  failure  of  the  socialistic 
principle  becomes  evident.  Then  the  impor- 
tance of  individual  eflbrt  appears  so  inappre- 
ciable that  many  a man  will  indulge  in  partial 
if  not  total,  idleness,  feeling  assured  that  he 
will  never  want  food  and  shelter  so  long  as  he 
remains  a member  of  the  commonwealth.  This 
introduces  us  again  to  the  old  objection  against 
socialism,  viz.,  that  it  provides  for  supporting 
the  idle  and  dissolute  at  the  cost  of  the  sober 
and  industrious  members  of  society. 

The  objections  already  urged  against  land 
nationalisation  apply  wi  th  equal  force  against  the 
State  appropriation  of  capital  advocated  by 
the  Socialists.  “ National  bank.?,”  we  are  told, 
at  page  59,  “national  credit  establishments, 
State  and  Communal  centres  of  distribution 
for  the  purchase  and  exchange  of  goods,  will 
supplant  and  take  over  the  huge  enterprises 
for  the  gjvin  of  a class  which  now  exercises 
such  enormous  influence,  and  accumulates  such 
vast  profits  under  protection  of  the  middle- 
class  State.”  Without  private  capitalists,  no 
private  enterprise  could  be  organised,  and 
without  private  enterprise  'whit  would  become 
of  the  arts  and  sciences  ? For  carrying  out 
novel  inventions  or  great  works  of  art,  we 
presume  Government  ^Tants  would  have  to  be  1 
obtained.  At  present  a private  capitalist  can  I 


inaugurate  a great  scheme  at  his  own  peril, 
sinking  his  money  in  the  employment  of  labour 
until  he  meets  with  adequate  returns.  He 
thus  employs  labour  at  a loss  for  a time, 
during  which  the  labourers  receive  more  value 
than  they  produce  ; but  no  such  hazardous 
investment  of  the  public  money  would  ever 
be  allowed  for  forwarding  schemes  of  doubtful 
efficacy.  Even  the  artist,  who  lingers  over  his 
work  in  order  to  perfect  it  to  his  liking,  must 
live  in  the  meantime  on  capital  in  some  form. 
At  present  he  lives  upon  his  own  resources. 
Would  he  feel  disposed  to  become  the  pen- 
sioner of  the  State,  and  would  the  State- 
directed  career  recommended  for  him  by  Mr. 
Morris  be  favourable  to  the  freedom  of 
originality,  or,  indeed,  to  any  freedom  at  all  ? 
And  how  is  art  to  be  made  cheaper  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poor,  unless  it  is  to  be 
by  underpaying  the  artist  ? Our  modern 
plutocrats,  though  sometimes  wanting  in  dis- 
crimination, certainly  pose  as  munificent 
patrons  of  art,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
State  control  could  afford  it  greivtcr  encourage- 
ment. Artists, — we  use  the  term  in  its 
broadest  sense,  as  comprising  not  only  painters, 
but  sculptors,  architects,  and  others, — occa- 
sionally amass  large  fortunes,  and  their  example 
acts  as  a healthy  stimulus  to  competitive 
exertion  on  the  part  of  others.  Abolish  com- 
petition, substitute  socialism,  and  we  venture 
to  predict  that  art,  in  common  with  all  other 
forms  of  human  activity,  would  decline,  from 
the  lack  of  all  encouragement  to  individual 
efibrt.  It  is  idle  to  point  to  the  Mediaeval 
handicraftsmen  and  their  works  as  exceptions 
to  the  great  principle  of  competition.  At  the 
time  when  these  men  were  giving  their  best 
efforts  to  the  world,  they,  as  a class,  were  in  a 
transitional  condition  ; for  the  much-maligned 
middle  cln.ss  was  then  actually  being  formed 
from  their  ranks,  as  Mr.  Morris  has  himself 
admitted,  in  the  columns  of  a contemporary 
journal.* 

What  then,  it  may  be  a.sked,  is  to  be  done  ? 
Is  art  so  expensive  that  the  poor  can  have  no 
share  in  it,  and  must  it  cease  to  be  anything 
more  than  the  plaything  of  an  exclusive 
dildtanWi  We  deny  that  all  art  is  neces- 
sarily expensive  because  its  best  productions 
command  high  emoluments.  Beautiful  forms 
may  be  given  to  cheap  materials  with  as  little 
expenditure  of  labour  as  ugly  forms  can  ; 
and,  in  fact,  in  the  commonest  articles  of 
daily  use,  in  simple  chairs  or  tables,  and  in 
kitchen  pottery,  more  and  more  artistic  feeling 
is  displaying  itself  in  cheap  forms,  and  art  of 
some  kind  is  within  the  reach  of  the  poorer 
working-class,  if  they  really  care  for  it.  If 
they  do  not,  their  appreciation  of  it,  or  of  any 
other  form  of  mental  activity,  is  not  likely  to 
be  increased  by  any  scheme  of  social  reform 
which  is  calculated  to  undermine  all  self- 
reliance  and  independence  of  character. 


NOTES. 

The  monument  to  the  late  Dean  Stanley, — 
ihe  “Dean  of  Westminster”  jyar  excellence, — 
which  was  this  week  placed  in  one  of  the  hays 
in  the  ckevet  of  Henry  the  Seventh’s  Chapel,  is 
a tomb  monument  in  the  hledia^val  fashion, 
with  a marble  recumbent  figure  of  the  Dean 
placed  upon  a panelled  alabaster  tomb  in  a 
style  in  keeping  with  its  architectural  sur- 
roundings : the  figure  is  by  Mr.  Boehm, 
the  tomb  designed  by  Mr.  Pearson.  The 
upturned  face  is  a good  likeness  of  that 
countenance  which  was  so  well  known  in 
London ; that  face  at  once  eager  and  refined, 
wearing  the  expression  of  one  of  whom  it 
might  be  said  th  t whatsoever  things  were  pure, 
whatsoever  things  were  lovely,  whatsoever 
things  were  of  good  report,  he  thought  on 
those  things,  hlany  who  have  looked  at  it 
must  have  felt  the  contrast  between  that  active 
energetic  life  and  the  repose  of  ihis  effigy, 
sleeping  beneath  the  subdued  light  of  the 
stained -glass  window.  The  whole  is  in 
harmony  with  the  genius  loci,  which  unhappily 
can  hardly  be  said  of  many  of  the  Abbey 
monuments,  certainly  not  of  Mr.  Boehm’s 
Lord  Beaconsfield  in  the  north  transept. 

• Juttice,  March  15,  1831. 


Of  course  we  do  not  know  how  far  the 
sculptor  is  responsible  for  the  choice  of 
the  ceremonial  dress,  little  in  keeping,  and 
very  weakly  treated,  as  is  the  whole  figure  ; 
but  the  countenance  is  full  of  point  and 
characteristic  expression.  Unfortunately,  this 
expression  itself  is  painfully  discordant  with 
the  associations  of  the  place,  and  perhaps  still 
more  so  with  the  garlands  of  primroses  with 
which  admirers  have  encircled  the  feet  of  the 
figure  ; it  is  as  if  sneering  at  the  whole  aftair, 
as  perhaps  the  original  of  the  monument  would 
himself  have  sneered  ; but  that  is  no  fault 
in  the  sculptor.  Longfellow’s  bust,  by  Mr. 
Brock,  which  we  did  not  mention  at  the 
time  (for,  after  being  ceremoniously  unveiled, 
it  was  forthwith  “ laid  up  in  a napkin  ” for  a 
season),  gives  the  idea  of  a man  of  more  solid 
and  robust  qualities  than  that  poet  of  quiet 
and  delicate  genius  really  possessed  ; it  is  a 
somewhat  flattering  bust,  but  treated  ia  a 
broad  and  sculpturesque  style.  Nothing  could 
be  poorer  in  design  than  the  pedestal  or  bracket- 
on  which  it  rests  ; a flimsy  bit  of  Classicism, 
stuck,  like  a child’s  toy,  on  the  rock-like  sur- 
face of  the  great  pier  of  the  crossing. 

Every  one  connected  with  the  architectural 
profession,  and  many  outside  of  it,  will  have 
read  with  great  regret  and  sympathy  the 
melancholy  case  of  Proceedings  in  Lunacy  in 
reference  to  an  accomplished  architect,  the 
inheritor  of  a name  of  the  highest  reputation 
in  the  profession.  We  have  not  thought  it 
any  part  of  our  duty,  or  consistent  with  good 
feeling  or  good  taste,  to  occupy  our  columns  with 
any  report  of  proceeding.s  painful  to  all  con- 
cerned, and  to  which  the  daily  press  has  given 
all  the  publicity  which  is  necessary  for  safe- 
guarding the  interests  of  society  ; nor  do  we- 
feel  disposed  to  comment  on  a matter  of  which 
those  most  nearly  concerned  must  be  the  best 
judges.  We  beg  leave  only  to  express  our 
sincere  sympathy  with  those  on  whom  so 
heavy  an  affliction  has  fallen,  and  our  hope 
that  it  may  prove  only  of  temporary  duration. 


We  have  received  from  the  “Society  for 
Photographing  Relics  of  Old  London,”  Nos.  85 
to  96  of  their  sitbjects.  These  include  a 
delightful  old  staircase,  wide,  substantial,  un- 
pretending, from  No.  10,  Austin  Friars,  as  well 
as  a view  of  the  exterior.  The  old  Bell  Inn, 
exterior  and  courtyard,  furnishes  two  illustra- 
tions, the  interior  buildings  towards  the  court- 
yard looking  like  a cloister  in  the  rough,  or  a- 
survival  of  an  older  and  more  massive  stone 
architecture.  The  “ Old  House,  Fore-street,” 
stands  as  a silent  commentator  on  the  Fire  of 
London,  and  the  reasons  and  opportunities  for 
that  pyrotechnic  display  ; nor,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, has  it  any  architectural  beauty  and 
character  to  atone  for  its  very  combustible 
constitution.  A view  of  St.  Giles’s,  Cripple- 
gate,  seen  over  the  houses,  serves  to  remind  us- 
how  effective  general  design  may  be  com- 
bined with  very  poor  and  feeble  detail.  The 
“Old  House, Great  Winchester-street,”  with  its 
paved  courtyard  and  wide  hospitable-looking 
flight  of  steps  up  to  the  door,  is  as  character- 
istic of  the  days  of  “ Old  Leisure  ” as  anything 
could  be  ; and  another  London  characteristic 
is  shown  in  the  bit  of  green  foliage  clinging  to 
the  side  of  the  old  1 o ise  ; for  it  is  re  markable 
how,  in  spite  of  fog  and  smoke,  v egetation 
clings  to  the'  old  streets  and  comers  of  crowded 
London  : few  streets  that  have  not  a bit 
green  somewhere,  come  upon  when  you  might 
least  expect  it.  The  two  doorways  at  Laurence 
Pountney-hill  are  of  a-  more  ambitious  mood 
of  architecture,  brilliant  with  carved  jambs 
and  brackets  carrying  the  ends  of  the  semi- 
circular stone  canopies  of  the  period.  “Col- 
lege-street and  Innholders’  Hall  ” are  ini  a 
more  subdued  and  plain  style  ; the  door  of  the 
hall,  shown  separately  to  a larger  scale,  is  a 
capital  specimen  of  simple  largeness  of  design  ; 
not  known  through  any  evidence  to  be  Wren’s, 
but  looking  very  like  him.  Here  in  the  angle 
of  this  old  narrow  street,  too,  we  find  the 
hardy  London  .tree  flourishing  and  overlooking 
the  roadway.  A doorway  in  College-hill,  and 
some  old  houses  in  Fleet-street,  one  of  them 
said  to  have  been  the  residence  of  the  autho 
of  “Polyolbion”  (how many  “general  roadei-s 
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know  anything  of  “ Polyolbion  ” now  ?),  com- 

plete the  tale  of  the  present  batch  of  publica- 
tions, which  form  part  of  a set  that  every  one 
who  loves  older  London  and  its  multitudinous 
associations  ought  to  possess. 


Lord  Brabazon,  in  a letter  to  the  Times 
•of  Tuesday  last,  drew  attention  to  the  project, 
embodied  in  a private  Bill  now  before  Parlia- 
ment, for  a public  recreation  - ground  for 
Fulham  and  Hammersmith.  The  proposed 
site  lies  between  the  Thames  on  the  west  and 
the  Fulham  Palace-road  on  the  east,  bordered 
by  the  Bishop’s  - walk  on  the  south  and 
Hammersmith  on  the  north,  which,  with  a few 
deductions,  covers  an  area  of  some  160  acres, 
the  freehold  of  which  is  valued  at  230,000/. 
To  acquire  this  property  and  lay  it  out  for 
recreation  it  is  proposed  that  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  should  be  empowered  to  raise 
the  necessary  funds  at  3^  per  cent,  interest, 
which,  together  with  the  sinking  fund,  need  not 
exceed  10,000/.  a year, — in  itself  equal  to  one- 
tenth  of  a penny  in  the  pound  on  the  metro- 
politan rateable  value  of  30,000,000/.,  and 
amounting  to  the  very  small  sum  of  2d.  a year 
to  each  20l.  householder.  Lord  Brabazon  luges 
that,  looking  to  the  absolute  necessity  for  open 
•spaces  for  the  health  of  London,  municipal 
authorities  should  not  wait  to  purchase  until 
land,  being  surrounded  by  a dense  population, 
hi^  acquired  a fictitious  value,  but  should  buy 
with  a view  to  future  requirements,  and  points 
out  that  America  has  set  an  example  of  acting 
on  this  principle.  “ The  Central  Park  at  New 
York  was  for  many  years  only  central  in 
imagination,  being  some  distance  from  the 
city.  It  is  now  contiguous  to  it,  and,  no  doubt, 
in  a few  years’  time  its  name  will  not  be  in- 
appropriate.'’ If  the  FuUiam  site  Ls  not  acquired 
now,  in  a year  or  two  the  cost  might  be 
increase  ’ by  100,000/.  -Two-thirds  of  the  land 
belongs  o;  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners, 
are  't  hostile  to  the  Bill.  The  cost  is 
the  only  difficulty, -except-tli^  want  of  statutory 
powers^  which  Parliament  is  now  asked  to 
supply.  •'  " 


Messrs.  Belh^vm,  of  Buckingham  Palace- 
road,  have  had  on  view  at  their  rooms  a stained- 
glass  window,  designed  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Seddon 
for  Llanbadarn  Fawr  Church,  near  Abcrvsi- 
with.  The  window  is  a five-light  one,  show  mg 
in  the  three  centre  lights  a representation  of 
the  Transfiguration,  the  three  Apostles  below, 
the  Christ  and  Prophets  above,  in  vesica- 
shaped spaces,  encircled  with  what  we  under- 
stand was  intended  as  a kind  of  conventional 
indication  of  clouds,  the  only  bit  of  the  design 
we  do  not  quite  like,  as  they  make  ragged 
lines  round  the  framework  of  the  principal 
■figures  which  are  not  quite  pleasant  to  the  eye. 
The  figures  have  sufficient  freedom  of  line  and 
action  without  departing  from  the  degree  of 
conventionalism  which  is  requisite  in  such  a 
design,  both  in  regard  to  the  materials  and  the 
.strictly  defined  spaces  into  which  a mullioned 
window  is  divided.  The  side  lights  are 
occupied  by  angels  with  variou.s  musical 
instruments,  including  a kettle-drum,  not  a 
sort  of  instrument  we  should  expect  to  be 
prominent  in  angelic  hands  ; but,  as  Mulvolio 
^‘ays,_  “there’s  example  for  it”  in  certain 
Mediaeval  designs  of  the  same  type,  which 
must,  we  suppose,  be  held  to  justify  the  idea. 
Apart  from  this,  the  window  is  a fine  and 
original  one  in  general  idea  and  in  colour  ; the 
eflect^  is  heightened  (or  deepened)  by  the 
peculiar  thick  and  streaky-tinted  glass  em- 
ployed, which  is  a speciality”  with  the  makers, 
an  attempt  to  imitate  the  effect  of  the  old 
thick  horny  glass  of  earlier  Mediaival  work, 
where  there  are  no  spaces  of  absolutely  crude 
or  flat  colour,  but  everything  is  shot  with 
varying  hues  and  tones,  some  of  these  inherent 
variations  in  the  glass  being  even  arranged  so 
iis  to  supply  the  idea  of  the  drapery  folds. 
The  nearly  white  glass  employed  for  most  of 
the  drapery  of  the  principal  figure  causes  it  to 
shine  out  from  the  rest,  heightening  the  idea 
of  the  Transfiguration. 


An  exhibition  of  work  in  precious  stones 
and  jewelry  of  all  descriptions  is  to  be  held  in 
Paris  in  August  of  this  year, — an  exhibition 


which,  if  properly  carried  out,  ought  to  be  a 
most  fascinating  as  well  as  an  artistically  in- 
structive one.  Some  discussion  has  arisen, 
according  to  the  Gazette  dcs  Architectes,  as  to 
the  question  whether  the  mounting  of  the 
jewels  should  be  taken  into  account  in  judging 
of  the  merit  of  the  exhibits,  the  syndicates  of 
diamond-workers  and  jewellers  having  repre- 
sented to  the  “Union  Centrale  des  Arts  Deco- 
ratifs  ” that  there  would  be  some  difficulty  in 
inducing  jewellers  to  submit  only  unmounted 
stones.  It  has  accordingly  been  decided  that 
precious  stones,  gems,  cameos,  intaglios,  or 
mosaics,  will  be  accepted  either  mounted  or 
unmounted,  but  that  the  mountings  will  not 
be  taken  into  account  in  awarding  the  prizes. 
The  exhibits  will  be  classified  as  follows: — 

1st  and  2nd  Groups. — Jewelry  in  all  its  applica- 
tions, precious  stones,  and  cameos. 

3rii.  Bijouterie  in  precious  metals,  and  imitations. 
4<h.  Goldsmith's  work  in  its  various  applications, 
ath.  Artistic  bronzes  and  imitation  bronzes. 

6th.  Enamels  on  precious  metals  or  cloisonnes. 

7th.  Coins  and  medals. 

8tb.  Watches  and  other  analogous  work. 

9th  and  lOtb.  Various  objects  ornamented  with 
precious  stones,  and  accessories  of  art-industry. 

11th.  Crown  jewels  and  exhibits  from  the  State 
collections. 

12th.  Special  objects  not  coming  under  any  of 
the  above  groups. 

13th  and  14th.  Various  objects  to  be  executed 
before  the  public  by  workers  in  the  various  indus- 
tries included  in  the  exhibition. 


_ We  print  in  another  column  a communica- 
tion of  some  interest,  arising  out  of  a review 
of  a work  on  military  architecture  in  our  last, 
giving  the  opinion  of  a military  authority  as  to 
the  part  which  the  architect  might,  and  indeed 
ought  to  be  invited  to,  ta'ke  in  the  planning 
and  designing  of  modern  military  structures. 
How  many  of  Colonel  Parnell’s  colleagues 
would  subscribe  to  his  opinions  we  cannot  at 
present  conjecture  ; but  it  would  no  doubt  be 
satisfactory  to  architects  to  find  themselves 
invited  to  a new  field  of  labour  of  great  interest 
and  honour.  As,  to  Colonel  Parnell’s  own 
objection  to  our  statement  that  the  architec- 
tural element  has  died  out  of  military  struc- 
tures, we  do  not  think  there  is  anything  in 
his  description  of  such  structures,  as  existing, 
to  controvert  it.  That  there  is  much  stone 
work  masked  behind  some  earth-faced  fortifica- 
tions does  not  of  necessity  render  them  archi- 
tectural in  the  sense  in  which  we  used  the 
term.  We  alluded  to  the  fact  that  ancient 
fortifications  had,  though  not  intentionally,  a 
distinctly  picturesque  architectural  element, 
which  modern  fortification  works  have  not,  and 
we  imagine  most  of  our  readers  will  think  the 
dictum  only  too  true. 


Few  people  unconnected  with  it  have  heard 
very  mucli  of  the  “ International  Exhibition  ” 
at  the  Crystal  Palace,  but  it  appears  that  there 
is,  at  all  events,  to  be  an  “opening  day”  on 
Wednesday  next  in  great  form,  and  auguring 
something  on  an  important  scale.  The  Lord 
Mayor  is  to  preside,  and  the  members  of  Her 
Majesty’s  Government,  as  well  as  many  Am- 
bassadors and  distinguished  men,  have  been 
invited.  Sir  G.  Macfarren  has  composed  a 
cantata  for  the  occasion,  in  which  Mesrtames 
Albani,  Patey,  and  Antoinette  Stirling,  and 
Mr.  Santley  will  take  part.  The  exhibition 
will  include  a great  variety  of  objects  of 
interest ; naval  architecture  is  to  be  largely 
represented  by  many  models  of  the  finest 
examples  of  modern  shipbuilding ; but  the 
international  character  of  the  exhibition  will 
be  most  illustrated  in  the  art  department. 
East,  West,  North,  and  South,  we  are  told,  are 
to  be  represented  ; a great  bronze  vase  from 
Japan  will  vie  witli  a great  porcelain  vase  from 
Staffordshire.  Etching  and  engraving  are  to 
be  largely  illustrated,  and  the  walls  of  the 
exhibition  will  be  rendered  further  attractive 
by  a remarkable  display  of  the  iniblications  of 
the  Vienna  Society,  the  Bond-street  Fine  Art 
Society,  and  other  art  publishing  agencies.  It 
is  a good  while  since  any  art,  except  that  of 
music,  has  been  really  well  represented  at  the 
Crystal  Palace,  so  that  we  hope  the  promises 
made  will  be  realised ; though  it  may  be  thought 
that  j list  at  present  we  are  becoming  a rather 
over-exhibitioned  people. 


‘‘My  own  romantic  town,”  as  Scott  called 
Edinburgh,  has  been  in  a state  of  unusual 
excitement  and  stir  this  week,  in  the  cele- 
bration of  the  tercentenary  of  its  University. 
Tlie  streets  have  presented  an  unwonted  aspect, 
the  usual  pedestrians  in  homely  broad-cloth 
being  interspersed  with  individuals  in  robes  of 
black,  white,  scarlet,  and  yellow,  with  hoods 
of  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow,  and  the 
collegiate  trencher  has  had  the  best  of  it  over 
the  ordinary  British  hat.  Alas  ! why  cannot 
we  be  always  picturesque  ? Every  city,  it  is 
true,  does  not  present  such  a scenic  background 
as  Edinburgh,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  city 
flatter  themselves  that  the  wise  men  who  have 
come  from  all  quarters  to  assist  at  the  cele- 
bration will  not  forget  the  effect  of  Auld 
Reekie  as  seen  under  these  exceptionally 
favourable  circumstances.  The  Edinburghers 
are  more  careful  of  the  picturesque,  too,  than 
the  natives  of  some  other  cities.  They  show  a 
laudable  desire  to  avoid  spoiling  their  city 
more  than  can  be  helped  ; as  instanced  in  the 
picturesque  new  houses  at  the  Lawnmarket, 
designed  by  Mr.  Marwick,  to  replace  some  old 
timbered  houses  which  had  to  be  removed 
owing  to  decay.  The  University  is  about  to 
show  its  sympathy  with  architects  by  con- 
ferring on  Mr.  R.  Rowand  Anderson,  the 
architect  of  the  new  medical  class-rooms 
attached  to  the  University,  the  defrree  of 
LL.D. 


From  an  amusing  article  by  M.  Planat,  in 
thelastnumberof  La  tScmainedcsConstr'iicteti. 
it  seems  that  there  is  a kind  of  “ Anti-scr 
Society  ” di.spute  going  on  about  Mont 
Michel.  The  actual  state  of  the  case  is  too 
complicated  for  our  contemporary  to  make  out ; 
but  it  ajipears  that  some  people  who  are  stig- 
matised as  utilitaires^ — an  epithet  which,  as  M. 
Planat  justly  observes,  proves  nothing, — wish 
for  a dyke  from  the  mainland  to  the  Mount, 
above  the  reach  of  high  water,  and  that  others 
of  the  archccological  purist  party  oppose  the 
project  on  various  grounds.  Mixed  up  in  the 
controversy  are  “ Messieurs  des  Monuments 
Historiques,”  as  they  are  irreverently  termed, 
a certain  critical  “ bas-Normand,”  and  <a 
mysterious  “ Society  des  Polders,”  who  profess 
to  liave  rights  in  the  matter  which  no  one 
understands,  and  which  they  do  not  define, 
but  who  obtained  a gold  medal  in  the  Exposi- 
tion of  1878  for  a project  for  draining  dry 
St.  Michel  Bay,  between  two  dykes,  which 
were  to  act  as  barriers  to  the  sea.  The  de- 
fenders of  the  status  quo  maintain  that  the 
formation  of  the  dyke  has  disturbed 
the  foundations  of  the  ramparts,  and 
that  great  cracks  are  appearing  in  them 
but  no  two  parties  can  agree  as  to 
whether  the  appearances  so  named  are  really 
cracks.  M.  Vachon,  an  “ anti-scrape  ” cor- 
respondent, after  premising  that  “Mont  St. 
Michel  est  une  merveille,”  a statement  which 
LaS'emaine  is  not  disposed  to  contest,  declares 
that  the  works  that  are  being  carried  on  will 
have  disastrous  eftects,  and  that  he  gives  one 
particular  tower  just  a year  to  stand.  On  the 
other  hand,  constant  communication  with  the 
main  land  is  urged  as  a work  of  charity  to  the 
100  inhabitants  of  the  island,  to  prevent  their 
being  drowned  by  the  tide,  smothered  in  the 
mud,  or  dying  for  want  of  access  to  a doctor. 
As  to  the  tide,  replies  M.  Vaclion  (almost  in 
tile  very  terms  of  Uicken.s’s  engine-driver),  only 
seven  people  liave  been  drowned  in  crossing 
during  sixteen  years  ; and  as  to  the  other 
points,  comments  “le  bas  Normand,”  “faut-il 
beaucoup  s’apitoyer  sur  cette  mauvaise  habi- 
tude qu’auraient  contractee  les  paim’es  habi- 
tants, de  se  noyer  dans  le  fange  ? — Sur  I’absence 
des  m(jdecins  ? Plus  d’un  mauvais  plaisant  y 
trouverait  plutot  matiere  /v  rire.”  But  there  is  a 
further  complication.  Tlic  Mount  has  a gate- 
way : now  xieople  used  to  go  up  from  the 
beach  to  the  gateway,  but  now  they  have  to 
go  down  from  the  dyke  on  to  the  beach  and  up 
again.  Then  carry  the  dyke  on  to  the  gate- 
way. But  the  gateway  is  lower  than  the  dyke, 
— indeed,  it  is  submerged  at  high  tide,  wliile 
the  dyke  is  “ insubmcrsible  par  destination.” 
Then  make  another  gateway  at  a higlier  Ie\'el. 

“ Relevez  la  porte  ! Et  le  style  de  I’epocue  ! 
Et  I’intiigrite  du  monument  ? Et  raiithen- 
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ticit^  (le  la  port^,  qu’en  faites-vous  ? Une 
porte  neuve,  dans  le  mur  sacro-saint  du  Mont ! 
Et  de  quel  style,  sM  vous  plait,  votre  nouvelle 
porte  ? Les  uns,  conciliants,  auraieut  conctide 
une  porte  gothique.  Vraiment ! disent  les 
autres  narquois : du  pastiche,  toujours  du 
pastiche  ! Messieurs  des  Monuments  en  ont 
trop  usii  et  abuse  ; nous  n’en  voulons  plus,” 
<S:c.  The  question  seems  to  be  still  unsettled  ; 
but  there  is  a certain  wicked  satisfaction  in 
finding  that  our  neighbours  are  tarred  with 
the  same  brush  as  ourselves. 


THE  DECORATIVE  USES  OF  METALS.* 
Of  Bronze. — The  treatment  of  bronze  should 
be  as  different  from  that  of  forged  iron  as  dark- 
ness from  light.  Its  sombre  coloor,  its  im- 
perishable nature,  and  its  intrinsic  value,  com- 
bine to  invest  it  with  unapproachable  dignity. 
Its  sterling  and  enduring  character  fit  it  beyond 
all  other  substances  on  earth  for  monumental 
purposes.  Compared  to  even  the  hardest 
syenites  and  granites,  it  would  endure  for  ever, 
for  how  can  these  be  expected  to  withstand 
the  tempests  of  ages  when  carved  into  monu- 
ments, while  we  see  the  vast  upheaved  ridges 
of  their  native  mountains  weathered  and  fretted 
into  pinnacles  and  aiguilles,  mere  shreds  of 
their  former  masses,  while  in  England  we  have 
stumps  of  old  mountain  chains,  now  weathered 
away  to  a few  hundred  feet  high,  which  formerly 
gave  birth  to  rivers  and  torrents  equalling  those 
that  flow  from  the  Alps?  Works  in  bronze 
should  always  be  dignified  and  somewhat 
massive  in  character.  It  is  unsuitable  for  small 
objects,  and  its  treatment  should  never  be 
finicking  or  grotesque.  For  monuments  and 
eSigies  it  is  unrivalled,  and  we  may  almost  say 
that  the  only  ones  that  have  come  down  to  us 
uninjured  are  of  bronze.  No  bronze  effigy  is 
defaced  or  has  required  restoring.  If  all  our 
kingly  effigies  had  been  of  sculptured  bronze, 
we  should  be  in  possession  of  a portrait-gallery 
of  surpassing  interest,  in  place  of  the  scraped 
and  restored  stones  of  St.  Denis,  or  of  the 
defaced  ones  of  Westminster.  There  is  far 
less,  however,  to  be  said  in  favour  of  bronze 
for  internal  monuments,  where  marble  is  at 
home,  than  for  out-door  monuments,  where  its 
superiority  is  absolute  and  incontestable.  Apart 
from  the  fine  examples  of  bronzes  already  men- 
tioned,  some  of  which,  at  Ilildesheim  and 
Liibeck,  have  braved  800  years  of  Baltic 
vlimate,  or  Trajan’s  column  or  the  horses  of 
St.  Mark’s,  whose  antiquity  is  reckoned  in 
thousands  of  years  ; there  is  just  outside 
Nuremberg  a campo  • santo  in  which  every 
tomb  is  of  bronze.  They  are  all  similar  in 
design,  and  consist  of  a slightly  curved  slab 
with  armorial  bearings  in  relief.  Some  of  them 
bear  dates  of  the  fifteenth  and  some  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  yet,  except  for  a little 
stiffer  treatment  of  the  mantles  in  the  older 
ones,  there  is  nothing  to  distinguish  the  newest 
from  the  oldest.  No  more  forcible  proof  of  the 
absolutely  indestructible  nature  of  bronze  when 
exposed  to  the  weather  could  be  wished  than 
this ; yet,  though  the  only  material  capable  of  re- 
sisting London  air,  where  is  a bronze  tomb  to  be 
seen  in  a metropolitan  graveyard  ? What  sums 
are  lavished  on  the  puny  obelisks,  the  broken 
shafts  or  stereotyped  urn  and  drapery  which 
form  the  more  ambitious  monuments  in  a British 
cemetery,  and  how  far  superior  the  Nuremberg 
plan  ! If  stone  must  be  used,  might  it  not  more 
advantageously  take  the  form  of  colonnades 
inclosing  campo  santos,  the  slabs  and  bases  of 
the  columns  receiving  the  inscriptions  ? Grand 
effects,  such  as  those  at  Pisa  or  Genoa,  could  be 
produced  at  less  cost  than  is  now  expended  in 
isolated  efforts. 

Our  campo-santos  might  be  appropriated 
to  artists,  to  heroes,  to  sages,  to  goodly  mer- 
chants, and  the  architecture  infinitely  varied. 
To  return  to  bronze,  however,  we  cannot  help 
noticing  how  extremely  limited  in  London  is  its 
use,  there  probably  being  in  existence  not 
more  than  some  half-dozen  bronze  lamp-pedes- 
tals, and  but  few  drinking-fonntains,  and  only 
one  pair  of  gates,  those  under  the  Marble  Arch. 
Of  portrait  statues  we  have  to  spare,  and  it  is 
to  be  regretted  that  some  other  form  of  me- 
morial is  not  more  frequently  nsed  in  their 
stead.  Whether  sitting  or  standing,  our  nine- 
teenth-century costume  does  not  lend  itself  to 
statuesque  dignity  and  repose,  nor  to  heroic 


* See  pp.  471,  604,  ante. 


action.  It  is  always  surprising  that  memories 
of  those  whose  good  deeds  have  not  been 
national  enough  to  deserve  a public  statue,  are 
not  often  commemorated  by  less  pretending 
memorials,  such  as  fountains,  lamp-posts, 
crosses,  vases,  tablets  of  bronze.  We  have  no 
reproduction  of  the  Venus  de  Milo,  the  Diana, 
the  Apollo,  or  in  fact  of  any  good  antiques  in 
London  public  places,  yet  their  cost  as  memo- 
rials would  bo  relatively  very  trifling.  The 
Irish  Celtic  crosses  are  magnificent  objects,  as 
welt  as  sacred  emblems,  and  the  Japanese  have 
shown  what  dignity  storks,  pelicans,  and 
eagles  assume  when  treated  on  a colossal 
scale.  Winged  lions,  lambs,  angels,  and  many 
other  forms  are  intrinsically  beautiful,  and 
have  a religious  significance,  and  are,  therefore, 
adapted  for  memorial  use,  and  would  look  well 
if  raised  to  a sufficient  height.  But  apart 
from  such  purposes,  bronze  has  a high  archi- 
tectural value,  and  might  be  largely  used  for 
the  caps  and  bases  of  granite  shafts,  panels, 
the  filling  in  of  spandrels,  and  occasionally  for 
doors,  and  even  gates  and  railings.  It  is  far  less 
expensive  than  is  supposed,  and  there  is  abun- 
dant precedent  in  Italy  for  its  use  for  all  these 
purposes. 

Bronze  is  a mixture  of  copper  and  tin,  and 
sometimes  lead,  the  proportions  of  which  vary 
somewhat,  but  are  usually  as  nine  to  one.  It  is 
often  adulterated  with  zinc,  but  when  this  is 
the  case  its  snrface  honeycombs  on  exposure. 
Although  it  can  be  chiselled  into  form,  the 
only  practical  way  is  to  run  the  molten  metal 
into  moulds  prepared  of  sandy  loam,  but  the 
surface  of  the  rough  casting  can  afterwards  be 
chiselled  or  chased  into  any  degree  of  fineness 
desired,  and  in  the  smaller  French  bronzes  even 
the  texture  of  the  skin  is  reproduced.  Its 
natural  colour  is  a fiery  red,  but  under  our 
skies  it  rapidly  tones  to  a deep  brown.  The 
greatly  prized  green  and  rich  brown  patinas  are 
produced  artificially  by  powder  or  pigments,  or 
exposure  to  the  smoke  of  burning  wood,  but 
they  result  naturally  from  slow  chemical  de- 
composition acting  for  a long  time,  according 
to  the  conditions  under  which  they  have  been 
preserved. 

Though  exceedingly  tough,  bronze  is  not  very 
malleable,  and  when  required  in  plates  or  small 
rods  pure  copper  is  substituted.  This  also 
rapidly  assumes  a pleasing  hue,  generally  a 
whity,  beryl-like  green.  Those  who  know 
Copenhagen  must  recollect  the  beautiful  effect 
of  the  fantastic  steeple,  formed  of  twisted  dol- 
phins, ensirely  sheathed  in  copper,  and  the  still 
more  beautiful  spires  of  Liibeck. 

Of  Cast  Iron. — Cast  iron  should  he  need  in 
exactly  the  same  way  as  bronze,  of  which  it 
is  a cheap  substitute,  and  it  is  only  really 
artistically  admissible  when  nsed,  as  in  the 
facings  to  Westminster  Bridge,  on  a scale  that 
is  colossal.  The  lamp-posts  on  the  Thames 
Embankment  are  very  favourable  specimens 
of  it,  but  it  is  questionable  in  so  costly  an 
undertaking  whether  bronze  should  not  have 
had  the  preference,  for  their  liability  to  damage 
and  the  cost  of  painting  them  from  time  to 
Lime  will  eventually  reduce  the  original 
economy  to  nothing.  The  saving  is,  at  most, 
the  difference  in  the  intrinsic  values  of  the 
metals,  the  coat  of  moulds,  &c,,  models  being 
identical  at  the  outset.  Cast  iron  is,  however, 
in  most  cases  a sham  that  should  be  banished 
for  railings,  balconies,  balusters,  and  all  pur- 
poses where  lightness  combined  with  strength 
is  required.  The  increasing  demand  has  already 
shown  that  wrought  work  competes  success- 
fully with  cast,  even  in  mere  first  cost,  as 
it  will  ever  do  if  designers  will  but  bear  in 
mind  that  plain  and  simple  iron-work  is  more 
in  keeping  with  the  simple  architecture  of 
inexpensive  buildings,  and  is  in  better  taste 
than  the  absurdly  ornate  little  balconettes  and 
crestings  that  deface  almost  all  our  suburban 
terraces  and  cottages.  Cast  iron  is  an  unneces- 
sary sham  when  it  essays  to  reproduce  forms 
proper  to  wrought  iron,  while  its  brittleness 
should,  from  a utilitarian  point  of  view,  lead  to 
its  use  being  utterly  abandoned  as  a substitute 
for  smith’s  work.  The  railings  to  the  gardens 
of  the  Thames  Embankment  are  a case  in  point, 
for  they  are  so  broken  and  snapped  that  it  was 
proposed  at  a recent  Cantor  lectnre*  before  the 
Society  of  Arts  to  secure  a panel,  if  one  yet 
remained  perfect,  and  place  it  in  a Museum. 
Cast  iron  has  its  uses,  but  its  treatment  should 
bo  more  solid  and  massive  than  that  of  bronze, 
and,  in  no  case  should  it  imitate  wrought  iron. 


• By  Mr.  G.  II.  Birch.  (See  Builder,  vol.  xliv.,  p.  632.) 


Of  Brass. — Brass,  from  its  composition,  can 
only  be  used  in  the  interior  of  buildings,  and 
should  not  be  exposed  to  damp.  Its  natural 
pale  yellow  colour  is  very  agreeable,  and  is  due 
to  the  presence  of  zinc.  It  ia  not  highly  malle- 
able, but  may  be  cast  and  treated  like  bronze, 
or  by  a process  of  annealing  rolled  into  thin 
rods  and  sheets,  and  worked  np  in  the  same 
way  as  iron.  It  is  difficult  to  give  a decided 
preference  to  either  method,  though  they  are  so 
totally  opposed  in  principle  and  practice.  Tho 
present  tendency  is  in  favour  of  wrought  brass, 
welded,  beaten,  pierced,  hammered,  and  riveted 
as  in  iron  ; for  this  exhibits  the  individual  skill 
of  the  handicraftsman,  and  possesses  a senti- 
mental value  that  cast  work,  which  can  be  re- 
produced ad  libitum,  cannot  possess.  The 
designs  should  bo  more  severe  and  precise  than 
if  intended  for  forged  iron,  and  more  pierced 
and  embossed  work  should  be  introduecd.  It 
should  be  sparingly  used,  and  the  redundancy 
of  polished  brass  in  some  of  the  newest  restau- 
rants in  London,  though  affecting  to  be  of  the 
quiet  and  unpretendiugstylepainted  by  Hogarth, 
is  vulgar. 

The  works  in  ormolu  of  Louis  XV.  and  Louis 
XYI.,  which  are  of  cast  and  chased  brass  gilded, 
are  too  beautiful  to  afford  any  scope  for  adverse 
criticism,  but  objects  designed  to  be  cast  in  brass 
should  either  bo  of  great  delicacy  or  of  great 
simplicity. 

Though  the  arts  of  working,  in  at  least  what 
are  called  the  baser  metals,  are  not  yet  in  the 
position  their  importance  in  the  past  and  in  the 
present  entitle  them  to,  the  future  is  full  of 
hope,  and  we  may  trust  that  a time  is  at  hand 
when  men  of  exceptional  power,  though  engaged 
in  what  have  been  regarded  as  the  humblest  in- 
dustries in  which  art  can  enter,  will  be  able  to 
impress  the  seal  of  genius  on  their  work,  and 
hand  names  down  to  posterity  which  may  no 
more  be  forgotten  than  those  of  Peter  Tiseber 
of  Nuremberg,  Quentin  Matsys  of  Antwerp,  or 
Shaw  of  Nottingham. 


OLD  TOOLS. 

No  one  can  reasonably  complain  that  the  Old 
World  has  not  of  late  been  afforded  very  ample 
means  of  acquiring  a vast  amount  of  informa- 
tion respecting  America.  We  have  had  placed 
before  us  a most  varied  series  of  impressions  as 
experienced  by  a crowd  of  amateur  travellers 
and  “ globe-trotters,”  poets,  theatrical  and  other 
"stars,”  M.P.s,  philosophers,  and  novelists, 
who  have  each  and  all  freely  imparted  their 
views  through  the  press  and  the  circulating- 
libraries.  In  all  this  flood  of  information  there 
has,  however,  been  a want  of  a practical  point 
of  view  respecting  a country  from  which  no 
one  returns  except  with  his  eyes  opened  as  te 
questions  of  the  utmost  interest,  even  to  our 
venerable  civilisation. 

Something  of  this  practical  element  may  b© 
said  to  be  supplied  by  the  evidence  recently 
gathered  by  the  delegation  despatched  from 
Paris  some  months  since  to  the  Boston  Exhibi- 
tion, and  which,  composed  of  seventeen  care- 
fully-chosen members  of  the  more  important 
mechanical  trades  followed  in  the  French 
capital,  has  fulfilled  its  duties  in  a manner 
which,  now  that  the  delegates  have  delivered 
themselves  of  their  general  impressions,  has 
brought  them  a vote  of  thanks  from  their 
fellow- workers. 

The  views  of  these  "citizen  delegates”  de- 
spatched to  America,  at  the  expense  of  their 
fellow  Parisian  workers,  are  deserving  of  atten- 
tion at  a time  when  the  question  of  American 
competition  is  placing  itself  before  the  world  a© 
a factor  of  growing  importance.  As  can  be 
imagined,  the  political  element  has  not  been 
wanting  in  the  verbal  reports  of  the  Parisian 
delegates,  though  this  may  for  our  purpose  be 
dismissed  by  the  statement  that  the  experience 
of  the  party  generally  showed  them,  in  a land  of 
promise  so  often  held  before  the  European  work- 
man, almost  all  the  same  industrial  difficulties 
that  exist  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  arising 
from  the  same  unsatisfactory  regulation  of  the 
relations  of  capital  and  labour;  the  concensus 
of  opinion  tending  towards  the  frank  admission, 
— sincere,  too,  it  must  be  remembered,  coming 
from  a source  so  purely  "ultra,” — that  the 
workman  was,  after  all,  better  off  in  France, 
and  therefore  it  maybe  said  in  Europe,  than  in 
the  States. 

Important  as  is  this  conclusion,  it  is  to  a more 
directly-practical  point  of  the  delegates’  report 
I that  we  would  wish  to  draw  attention.  There 
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is  a unanimity  of  opinion,  as  to  the  soporiority 
of  the  tools  used  in  every  mechanical  trade  in 
America,  their  great  perfection,  their  adapta- 
bility to  the  daily  changing  needs  of  commerce, 
the  saving  of  hand-labour  they  insure,  and  the 
consequent  economy  in  the  price  of  production. 
In  this  direction  Prance,  it  is  frankly  admitted, 
is  sadly  behind,  not  only  America,  but  those 
European  nations  which,  having  entered  the 
competitive  field  more  recently,  are  supplied 
with  more  perfect  machinery,  and  tools  better 
fitted  to  supply  the  demands  of  modern  com- 
merce. The  question,  in  fact,  of  the  simplicity, 
the  imperfection,  of  tbeirold  tools,  has  at  length 
roused  the  attention  of  the  French  workmen. 
And  here  a further  light  has  been  thrown  upon 
the  subject  by  the  evidence  of  the  Commissioner 
despatched  to  America  by  the  French  Minister 
of  Commerce  with  a view  to  furnishing  a report 
upon  the  trade  of  the  United  States.  A lecture 
deKvered  by  M.  Lourdelot  on  his  return  a few 
weeks  since,  entirely  bears  out  tbe  similar  ex- 
perience of  hia  own  countrymen  on  tbeir  similar 
but  privately-subsidised  committee  of  inquiry. 
The  development  in  all  the  great  American  cities 
of  branches  of  trade  for  which,  till  within  a 
few  years  ago,  our  cousins  were  solely  dependent 
upon  Europe,  is  now  amazing,  and  in  every  case 
American  intelligence  has  introduced  improve- 
ments into  the  machinery  used.  Upholstery, 
cabinet-making,  silk-weaving,  bronze-founding, 
jewelry,  artificial  flower-making,  branches  of 
trade,  it  can  be  seen  in  which  a large  share  of 
art  is  absolutely  necessary,  aro  all  actively  pur- 
sued in  New  York.  The  models  are  European, 
it  is  true,  the  workmen  European  also ; but  the 
rest  is  purely  American,  particularly  all  the 
numerous  applications  of  machinery.  One 
feature  is  especially  worthy  of  notice;  when  it 
is  felt  that  a workman  has  lost  his  delicacy  of 
hand  he  is  sent  back  to  Europe  for  a year  or  so 
to  get  his  hand  in  again. 

]3ut  the  chief  element  of  competitive  danger 
arises  from  the  superiority  of  the  tools  and 
machinery  used,  the  admirable  management  of 
the  workshops,  and  the  consideration  given  to 
many  other  details  too  often  neglected  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  conditions  of  com- 
mercial production  having  so  completely 
changed  within  the  last  generation,  it  can  be 
understood  what  an  important  element  this 
feature  constitutes.  It  is  freely  admitted  that 
it  is  the  superiority  of  their  machinery  quite 
as  much  as  their  large  siipply  of  raw  material 
which  enables  the  Norwegians  to  export  to  the 
rest  of  Europe  at  such  low  rates  their  ready- 
made doors  and  windows.  To  take  one  typical 
branch  of  trade, — the  old-fashioned  bench,  the 
few  regulation  tools,  the  glue-pot,  and  the  set 
of  primitive  cramps  nsed  in  the  innumerable 
unhealthy  little  workshops  not  only  in  Paris 
but  in  London,  suited  the  needs  of  the  past, 
but  are  utterly  inadequate  to  cope  with  the 
necessities  of  the  present. 

Much  as  we  may  "rear  up,”  to  use  an 
Americanism,  against  the  invading  influence  of 
competitive  commerce;  much  as  we  may  deplore, 
from  an  artistic  point  of  view,  its  fatal  effects, 
our  acquaintance  with  tbe  laws  of  evolution 
show  us  that  these  are  some  of  the  inevitable 
consequences  of  that  struggle  for  existence,— of 
that  fundamental  principle  of  the  survival  of 
tbe  fittest, — which  is  now  so  universally  accepted 
as  that  of  the  progressive  development  of  our 
race.  America,  which  has  taken  up  the  subject 
of  its  commerce  in  the  practical  spirit  with 
which  it  approaches  most  questions,  will,  pro- 
bably, bo  the  first  to  solve  what  so  far  appears 
to  justify  the  fears  of  those  who  claim  that 
the  demand  of  art  must  suffer  by  the  compe- 
titive direction  of  modern  commerce.  With 
that  shrewd  absence  of  prejudice  which  enables 
them  to  approach  impartially  the  consideration 
of  subjects  on  which  we,  of  the  Old  World, 
have  made  up  our  minds,  our  “ kin  beyond  the 
sea”  have  not  by  any  means  neglected  the  art- 
side  in  the  development  of  that  commerce  with 
which  they  dream  they  will  not  only  be  soon 
able  to  stand  independent  of  our  help,  but  even 
supply  our  markets. 

In  the  meantime,  while  in  America  they  are 
endeavouring  in  every  way  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  their  art  schools  and  their  art 
training^  generally,  they  have  seen  the  large 
field  which  lies  open  for  the  exercise  of  those 
inventive  faculties  for  which  we  have  at  all 
times  been  so  ready  to  admit  the  superiority  of 
our  “ Yankee”  cousins,  and  this  field  has  been 
well  worked  in  the  direction  of  an  improve- 
ment of  what  tools  are  necessary  in  the  work- 
shops. It  is  a problem  we  would  rather  leave 
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^0  discussion  of  the  politicians  and  the 
socialists  how  far  tbe  extension  of  the  applica- 
cation  of  machinery  to  work  so  far  done  by 
band  has  been  more  directly  profitable  to  the 
workman,  either  pecuniarily  or  intellectually, 
this  latter  feature  being,  perhaps,  tho  most  im- 
portant of  all,  from  the  leisure  machinery  should 
procure  to  the  working  classes.  Bat  unques- 
tionably, whatever  may  for  the  moment  be  the 
results  of  these  radical  changes  in  the  con- 
ditions of  commerce,  the  advent  of  America 
and  American  industry  is  creating  a sensation 
which  has  already  caused  some  of  the  older 
nations  to  “ sit  up.”  Under  such  conditions 
we  must  not  repose  undisturbed  ; wo  show,  in 
fact,  in  many  ways,  that  we  are  far  from  indif- 
ferent. Our  old  tools  must  be  replenished, 
renewed,  and  in  many  cases  set  aside ; and 
amidst  our  old  tools  may  bo  ranged  many  old 
“ saws,”  many  old  precepts,  many  old  principles, 
many  old  traditions,  which,  though  they  may 
have  worked  admirably  till  now,  aro  not 
calculated  to  stand  the  strain  of  an  entirely 
new  series  of  conditions. 


THE  GARDEN,  CLIFFORD’S  INN. 

“ In  the  garden,  an  airy  place,  and  neatly 
kept,  the  gardens  being  enclosed  with  a palisado 
paling,  and  adorned  with  rows  of  lime-trees,  are 
set  grass  i^lats,  which  have  a pleasant  appear- 
ance, intersected  by  gravel  walks.”  So  writes 
Maitland  in  his  “History  of  London”  (1739). 
“ This  land  to  let  []ric]  on  building  lease,”  say 
tho  owners  of  the  freehold  on  a board  which 
they  have  just  set  up  in  the  old  Garden, 
Clifford’s  Inn.  The  garden,  adjoining  that 
other  which  takes  its  name  from  having 
formerly  been  part  of  the  Rolls  House  area, 
retains  but  few  features  to  merit  Maitland’s 
encomium  ; but  it  is  a grateful  refuge, 
nevertheless,  and  can  bo  ill  spared  for  the 
objects  proposed.*  It  lies  between  tho  hall, 
to  the  south,  and  a modern  block  of  buildings 
known  as  the  Judges’  Chambers;  these  latter 
are  now  occupied  by  the  Record  Office  for  the 
sorting,  binding,  &c.,  of  State  papers.  East- 
wards stands  a sot  of  chambers,  Nos.  15-17,  one 
of  the  oldest  in  the  Inn.  In  a garret  here  the 
subject  of  one  of  Jack  Bamber’s  choicest  stories 
committed  suicide,  as  related  to  an  admiring 
audience,  including  Pickwick  and  Lowten,  at 
the  Magpie  and  Stump.  On  tho  pavement- 
flags  below  passed  a memorable  interview 
between  John  llokesmith  and  Boffin. 

Clifford’s  Inn,  as  an  inn  of  Chancery,  apper- 
tains to  the  Inner  Temple.  Its  origin  dates 
from  a period  remote.  It  had  been  a residence 
of  tho  barons  De  Clifford,  ancestors  of  the  earls 
of  Cumberland,  and  themselves  descended  from 
Walter  Fitz  Ponz,  who,  by  his  marriage  with 
Margaret,  daughter  and  heir  of  Ralph  do  Toeni, 
of  Clifford  Castle,  county  Hereford,  was  father 
to  Fair  Rosamond.  In  a grant  of  2Ith  February, 
3rd  Edw.  II.  wo  read  : — “ The  king  granteth  to 
Robert  Clifford  [son  of  the  great  Roger  de 
Clifford]  that  messuage  with  the  appurtenances 
next  the  church  of  St.  Dunstan’s-in-the-West,  in 
the  suburbs  of  London,  which  messuage  was 
sometimes  Malcnlines  do  Herley,  and  came  to 
the  hands  of  Edward  I.  by  reason  of  certain 
debts  which  tho  said  Malcnlines  was  bound  . . . 
to  our  said  father  . . . which  house  John  Earl  of 
Richmond  did  hold  at  our  pleasure,  and  is  now 
in  our  own  possession,”  &c.  This  grant  was  held 
by  one  penny’s  service,  payable  at  Michaelmas. 
Isabel,  Robert’s  widow,  let  the  premises,  18th 
Edward  III.,  for  lOl.  a year  to  students  of  tho 
law,  who,  in  the  record,  figure  as  apprenticii  de 
hanco.  By  some  means  the  property  reverted 
to  the  Crown,  and  then  again  to  the  Cliffords. 
Eventually  it  became  a permanent  settlement 
for  lawyers  in  virtue  of  a grant  in  fee-farm  to 
Nicholas  Sulyard,  principal,  and  bencher  of 
Lincoln’s  Inn,  with  others  the  seniors,  for  a sum 
of  COOZ.  and  a rent  of  4Z.,  temp.  Henry  TI.  We 
are  here  reminded  of  William,  son  of  Francis 
Sulyard,  Bedchamber  Usher  to  Henry  VIII.,  to 
whom  Robert  Sherborne,  Bishop  of  Chichester, 
leased  Lincoln’s  Inn.  The  modern  Gothic  hall 
standing  just  northwards  of  St.  Dunstan’s 
Church,  carries  over  the  passage  theiinitials  and 
date  P.  W.  M.,  1767.  In  the  windows  is  some 
good  old  coloured  glass.  In  tho  thoroughfare 
between  the  buttery  and  screens  and  elsewhere 
may  be  seen  the  armorial  . bearings  of  the 


* Ita  sorry  coTidilion  until  rocont  years  was  probably 
due  to  tho  periodical  inroads  of  a mob  who  would  run  riot 
all  over  the  ground  to  share  a dole,  in  kind,  wliich  used  to 
be  d'Btributed  here  at  the  beating  of  the  parish  bounds. 


house, — ohequy,  or  and  aznre,  a fess  gules, 
besant^  sable,  within  a bordure  of  the  third.  The 
hall  is  chiefly  notable  as  being  the  place  where 
sat  Sir  Matthew  Hale  with  Sir  Orlando  Bridg- 
man, then  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common 
Pleas,  and  the  other  Judges,  to  adjudicate  upon 
the  multitudinous  conflicting  claims  between 
landlord  and  tenant  after  the  Great  Fire.  Se 
satisfied  were  all  parties  with  their  discharge  of 
this  grave  office  that  tho  Corporation  ordered 
the^  Judges’  portraits  to  be  painted  for  tbe 
Guildhall.  Coke  (1571)  and  Selden  (1602)  were 
admitted  of  Clifford’s  Inn.  The  regicide  Harrison 
served  as  clerk  to  one  Thomas  Hoolker,  whom 
Clarendon  calls  Hosclker,  an  attorney  here.  Sir’ 
John  Bramaton  says  in  his  Autobiography  that 
Harrison  persuaded  his  fellow  clerk,  John 
Bramston,  to  take  arms  against  tho  king. 
Clifford’s  Inn  too  is  the  reputed  home  of  Robert 
Poltock,  author  of  the  one  successful  imitation 
of  Do  Foe’s  story,  namely  “Peter  Wilkins.” 


MILITARY  ARCHITECTURE. 

Sir, — Will  you  allow  me  to  make  a few  com- 
ments on  your  interesting  article  [p.  502]  on 
this  subject,  written  with  reference  to  the 
recently  - published  important  work  of  Mr. 
G.  T.  Clark  ? As  a genial  opponent,  you  have 
already  had  occasion  to  notice  my  views  on. 
physical  subjects ; but  I trust  that  twenty-six 
years  of  experience  in  regard  to  the  matter  on 
which  I am  now  addressing  you  will  be  some 
excuse  for  my  wish  to  occupy  again  a portion 
of  your  valuable  space. 

Your  article  commences  thus  : — “Military 
architecture,  as  a living  art,  has  long  ceased 
to  exist.”  I am  afraid,  sir,  that  this  dict'im 
must  bring  me  at  once  to  close  quarters  with 
you.  I think  that,  on  a more  detailed  examina- 
tion of  the  science  and  art  of  what  is  known  at 
the  present  day  as  “permanent  fortification,” 
you  would  be  inclined  to  agree  with  me  that 
this  branch  of  construction  differs  but  little  in 
principle  and  in  practice,  only  in  degree  and 
detail,  from  the  military  architecture  of  the 
later  Middle  Ages.  Further  on,  yon  say,  “ the 
old  line  of  ramparts  is  succeeded  by  detached 
earthen  forts  “scarcely  distinguishable  from 
the  upland  meadows  from  which  they  rise  like 
great  ant-hills.”  Now,  in  respect  of  the  land- 
ward portions  of  modera  permanent  fortifica- 
tions in  England,  this  latter  passage  gives  a 
very  good  idea  of  the  appearance  of  these 
isolated  forts.  Bat,  if  you  were  to  see  the 
plans  of  one  of  these  forts,  I think  yon  would 
bo  more  apt  to  speak  of  them  as  detached 
masonry  forts.  For,  with  the  exception  of  the 
earthen  fronts  of  the  ramparts,  these  works  are 
simply  masses  of  masonry.  The  escarps,  flank- 
ing caponiers,  with  the  numerous  galleries 
leading  thereto,  the  countermines,  the  case- 
mates for  the  troops,  the  tanks,  the  magazines 
of  all  kinds,  the  shell-stores,  the  foundations 
and  racer  curbs  for  the  gun  platforms,  and  the 
covering  vaults  for  the  guns  on  the  ramparts, 
are  invariably  of  masonry;  and  so  are  usually 
the  inner  revetments  of  the  ramparts,  the 
equipment  and  supply  stores,  the  gorges,  and 
the  counterscarps  of  the  ditches.  None  of 
these  forts  in  any  country  consist  of  the  “ simple 
ditch  and  earthen  mound,”  to  which  you  say 
permanent  fortification  is  now  reduced.  And 
even  in  regard  to  tho  so-called  “ earth  ” of  the- 
ramparts,  this  material  is,  in  reality,  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  (for  forts  are  usually  built  on 
elevated  and  more  or  less  solid  sites)  broken 
rock  from  the  excavations,  unsuited  for  building, 
material.  Again,  you  mention  the  “ re-adop- 
tion ” of  the  “ simple  ditch,”  as  if  ditches  had 
not  (as  a rule)  formed  integral  portions  of' 
Medimval  works  ; but  I think  you  will  find  that 
this  was  actually  the  case.  It  is  certainly  true 
that,  since  the  time  when  artillery  was  com- 
pletely introduced  into  tho  art  of  warfare,  the 
object  of  the  military  architects  and  of  the 
military  engineers  who  superseded  them  has 
been  to  sink  the  whole  construction  as  much  as 
possible  in  order  that  it  should  not  present  an 
unnecessary  target  to  the  deadly  fire  of  artil- 
lery. And  those  portions  which  could  not  be 
concealed,  such  as  the  fronts  of  the  ramparts,, 
have  certainly  been  built  with  excavated  mate- 
rial of  a nature  less  damageable  by  shot  and 
less  splinter-producing  when  struck  than  was 
the  masonry  of  those  days.  But  I think  this 
change  may  be  looked  upon  rather  as  a 
necessary  adaptation  of  the  art  of  the  mili- 
tary architect  to  meet  changes  in  tho  arms 
in  use  than  as  a wholesale  obliteration  of  his 
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art.  Again,  ever  since  the  days  when  artillery 
fire  was  first  known,  the  principal  aim  of  the 
military  architect  (and  this  profession  appears 
to  have  been  more  or  less  recognised  till  nearly 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century)  was 
not  “to  resist  his  enemy  by  sullen  masses  of 
inert  masonry,”  nor  to  delay  his  foe  by  sunken 
obstacles,  but  to  provide  such  an  excellent  em- 
placement and  disposition  for  his  guns,  that 
their  fire  should  either  bs  unsubduable,  or  that 
it  should  necessitate  great  efforts  and  delay  on 
the  part  of  the  besieger  to  crush  it  by  a superior 
number  of  his  own  guns,  converging  their  fire 
upon  it.  Ton  also  say  that  “ the  rifle  and  the 
spade  are  henceforth  to  be  the  soldier's  twin 
weapons  of  offence  and  defence,  and  the 
Ifoncrieff  pit  is  the  modern  antithesis  of  the 
Norman  keep.”  But,  sir,  at  the  present  time 
artillery  fire  is  more  than  ever  the  instrument 
in  which  attackers  and  defenders  put  their 
trust.  In  a regular  siege  the  rifle  is  almost 
nowhere.  And  the  allusion  to  the  “ lloncrieff 
pit  ” is  hardly  appropriate,  for  these  emplace- 
ments are  employed  solely  for  the  mounting  of 
the  heaviest  kinds  of  defensive  ordnance. 

In  reference  to  your  mention  of  “ detached 
forts,”  as  constituting  the  land  fortifications  of 
the  present  day,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
inland  material  defences  of  onr  dockyards  do 
practically  consist  of  these  works.  But  it 
would  be  a gross  delusion  to  imagine  that  they 
are  the  main  defences  of  these  great  naval 
establishments.  It  is  thoroughly  recognised  on 
the  Continent  that  these  rings  of  forts  consti- 
tute merely  “fortified  camps,”  and  that  the 
main  defence  of  the  place  consists  in  the 
masses  of  troops  (in  fact,  in  the  army)  which  is 
needed  to  guard  the  intervals  behveen  the  forts. 
These  intervals  vary  principally  according  to 
the  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  military  en- 
gineers. At  Pembroke  Dockyard  the  land 
defence  consists  of  one  small  fort,  and  all  the 
rest  is  interval.  This  fort  I had  the  honour  of 
constructing  (in  part)  during  the  years  18G0-7. 
At  Plymouth  there  are  comparatively  (to 
Pembroke)  small  intervals,— that  is  to  say,  the 
two  biggest  are  about  eight  miles  and  three 
miles  in  length,  respectively.  I do  not,  how- 
ever, wish  to  pursue  this  particular  phase  of 
the  subject;  I would  only  add  that  for  several 
years  before  I left  the  corps  of  Royal  Engineers 
(which  was  in  last  July)  I wrote  as  strongly  as 
1 could  against  this  vicious  and  misleading 
system  of  detached  forts;  that  the  officer  who 
constructed  most  of  the  Plymouth  forts  (the 
lato  Col.  C.  C.  Owen,  C.B.)  wrote  against  them 
eighteen  years  before  I did,  with  equal  vigour 
and  equal  ill-success ; and  that  their  employ- 
ment is  by  no  means  a necessity  in  modern 
permanent  fortification.  Nothing  has  yet  been 
adduced  by  the  military  engineers  who  con- 
ceived them  to  prove  that  the  advent  of  rifled 
artillery  should  (as  practically  it  did)  involve 
the  supersession  of  the  continuous  lines  of 
rampart  and  ditch  which  had  till  then  been 
everywhere  adopted. 

In  regard  to  the  question  of  the  disuse  of  the 
term  “ military  architecture,”  I think  it  will  be 
found  that  the  gradual  disappearance  of 

military  architects”  was  the  principal  cause. 
These  men  were  generally  civilians,  especially 
before  the  seventeenth  century ; and  the 
gradual  introduction  into  the  services  of  the 
various  monarchs  and  republics  of  “military 
engineers,”  men  whose  original  mdtier  was 
principally  to  undo  the  work  of  the  military 
architect,  i.^.to  devise  and  apply  machines  and 
arrangements  for  attacking  and  capturing  their 
strongholds,  apparently  led  to  these  engineers 
being  employed  as  constructors  and  designers 
of  the  works  they  knew  so  well  how  to  destroy. 
The  arrangement  was  probably  an  economical 
one  ; and  the  old  military  architects  by  degrees 
became  extinct.  About  the  same  time  the 
French  term  “fortification”  superseded  that 
of  _ “ military  architecture,”  and  engineer- 
designed  fortifications  became,  under  Vauban’s 
deadening  sway,  the  military  rule  of  the  day. 
I am,  however,  one  of  those  military  engineers 
who,  so  far  as  the  designing  and  construction  of 
peivnanent  fortifications  are  concerned,  are 
proud  to  look  on  themselves  wholly  as  military 
architects,  and  as  the  successors  of  those  cele- 
brated military  architects  who  may  be  said  to 
have  remodelled  and  almost  recreated  the  art 
of  military  architecture  after  the  employment 
of  artillery  had  become  general,  llodern  per- 
manent fortification  is  practically  the  develop- 
ment of  the  designs  of  the  great  painter 
engraver,  and  military  architect,  Albert  Durer’ 
who  wrote  about  1527,  and  perhaps  also  of  one 


of  his  successors,  Daniel  Speckle,  who  was  also 
a civilian  military  architect.  I am  decidedly 
of  opinion  that  the  employment  of  en- 
gineers in  the  designing  of  what  are 
really  architectural,  and  not  engineering 
works,  has  been  most  prejudicial  to  the  art  of 
military  architecture.  Originality^  has  been 
almost  stifled.  Unless,  perhaps,  it  is  the 
French  engineer,  Chouinara,  I cannot  recal  the 
name  of  a single  military  engineer  who  has 
essentially  advanced  the  science  or  art  of  mili- 
tary architecture.  I am  far  from  saying  that 
no  military  man  has  advanced  it ; for  no  one, 
probably,  has  taken  a more  energetic  and 
skilful  part  in  modernising  and  improving 
Diirer’s  ideas  than  Marc  Rene  de  Montalembert, 
a general  of  cavalry,  whom  the  French  military 
engineers  opposed  with  all  the  bitterness  and 
animus  with  which  the  possessor  of  any  close 
borough  or  snug  monopoly  might  reasonably  be 
supposed  to  be  inspired.  During  llontalembert’s 
lifetime  be  was  looked  on  rather  as  a sort  of 
charlatan  than  otherwise,  and  he  met  with  no 
gleam  of  success.  Now,  every  nation  in  Europe, 
and  especially  the  French,  are  adopting  his 
principles  (i.e.,  those  of  Durer),  and  are  throw- 
ing overboard  the  complicated  bastioned  system, 
which,  thanks  to  the  influence  of  the  French 
engineers  Yauban  and  Cormontaigne,  reigned 
so  long.  Again,  Rimpler  and  Coehorn  were 
certainly  possessed  of  originality,  and  especially 
Rimpler;  and  these  architects  were  both  soldiers, 
though  not  engineers.  Bub  Diirer,  Martini, 
Castriotto,  Marchi,  Speckle,  Freitag.andMandar, 
all  leading  names  in  respect  of  originality  in 
military  architecture,  were  civilians,  and  so 
were  many  others  whom,  within  the  compass  of 
the  present  letter,  I cannot  bring  to  notice. 

But  even  in  these  days  the  civil  architects  of 
Great  Britain  have  not  been  wholly  unrepresented 
in  the  sphere  of  military  architecture.  I allude 
to  the  well-known  architect,  James  Fergnsson, 
who,  in  1840,  put  forward  his  views  on  the 
subject,  and  submitted  a paper  to  the  Royal 
Engineers,  which,  I regret  to  say,  was  refused 
publication  in  their  “ Professional  Papers.” 
There  is  considerable  originality  in  Mr.  Fer- 
gusson’s  ideas,  and  if  ho  had  only  possessed  at 
the  time  a more  complete  knowledge  of  techni- 
cal arrangements,  his  proposed  system  would 
have  been  of  much  value.  Even  as  it  was,  his 
ideas  on  the  defence  of  England,  persistently 
placed  as  they  were  before  the  public,  resulted 
in  his  being  chosen  by  the  War  Minister  of  the 
day  as  a member  of  the  Royal  Commission  of 
1860,  to  whose  proposals  we  owe  our  present 
defences.  Now  I do  not  at  all  see  why  civil 
architects  should  not  be  invited  by  Government 
to  take  up  the  study  of  military  architecture, 
and  to  endeavour,  by  competition  or  otherwise, 
to  obtain  enaployment  as  militaiy  architects. 
As  I said  before,  what  we  call  permanent  forti- 
fication is  simply  ordinary  architecture  under 
certain  military  conditions  ; and  those  military 
conditions  consist  in  the  designing  architect 
having  an  adequate  knowledge  of  the  powers, 
dimensions,  and  equipments  of  the  arms  in 
use.  It  is  by  no  means  essential  for  the  posses- 
sion of  this  knowledge  that  the  designer  should 
be  a military  man.  I think  that  British  military 
architecture  (if  I may  now  be  allowed  to  use 
this  most  reasonable  expression  in  lieu  of  that 
of  permanent  fortification)  would  be  im- 
mensely advanced  by  the  new  ideas  and  by 
the  original  light  that  would  be  poured  on 
the  art  if  it  were  thrown  open  to  the 
whole  body  of  the  architectural  profession. 
The  design  and  erection  of  architectural  works, 
whether  civil  or  military,  is  of  a purely  peaceful 
nature.  Military  architecture  is,  in  fact,  a 
peaceful  art,  whatever  military  engineering 
may  be.  In  connexion  with  this  proposal  of 
mine  to  liberate  military  architecture  from  its 
present  engineer  monopoly,  perhaps  you  will 
allow  lue  to  mention,  in  regard  to  (so  to  speak) 
the  converse  side  of  the  question,  that  I am  at 
this  present  moment  attempting  to  apply  the 
experience  I have  gained  in  military  architec- 
ture to  practice  in  the  civil  side  of  the  profes- 
sion, and  that  I have  recently  formed  one  of 
that  devoted  band  of  120  men  who  sent  in  com- 
petition designs  for  the  new  War  Office,  but  un- 
fortunately did  not  succeed  in  impressing  the 
judges  with  their  merits. 

Before  I close  this  letter,  I would  like  to  men- 
tion that,  in  regard  to  the  use  of  earth  for 
portions  of  fortifications,  in  1877,  whilst  at 
Gibraltar,  I had  the  honour  of  designing  (not 
adapting  a sealed  pattern  design,  as  is  the 
usjal  practice  at  the  War  Office,  but  actually 
de.igning)  the  purely  landward  open  battery 


known  as  Princess  Caroline’s,  and  wholly  of  that 
durable  material  (the  material  par  excellence  of 
the  modern  military  architect)  known  as  Port- 
land cement  concrete.  This  battery  was 
erected  under  my  supervision,  and  it  displaced 
an  old  one  on  the  same  site  which  was  built 
of  earth  (so-called)  revetted  with  stone.  I 
mention  this  as  an  instance  that  in  at 
least  one  great  European  fortress,  the  land 
batteries  have  nob  all  of  them  even  an 
earthen  front.  I designed  several  other  new 
batteries  at  this  fortress  with  the  same  material, 
but  these  were  all  coast  batteries.  And  this 
brings  me  to  the  subject  of  coast  military  archi- 
tecture, which  your  article  appears  to  have 
overlooked.  The  great  majority  of  modern 
coast  batteries  for  the  heaviest  guns  are,  in 
these  days,  almost  invariably  built  either  wholly 
of  masonry  or  chiefly  of  masonry  and  partly  of 
iron.  A cursory  inspection  of  the  coast  defences 
of  Portsmouth,  Plymouth,  and  Pembroke  would 
satisfy  any  one  on  this  score.  Iron  is  rapidly 
becoming  obsolete,  chiefly  on  account  of  its 
prodigious  costliness,  and  simple  Portland 
cement  concrete  open  barbette  batteries  are 
rapidly  becoming  the  order  of  the  day.  It  must 
be  understood  that  the  objections  to  the  use  of 
ordinary  masonry  in  landward  works  apply  with 
more  force  than  to  its  adoption  in  coast  works. 
But  for  all  kinds  of  works  Portland  cement 
concrete  has  qualities  greatly  superior  to  any 
sort  of  stone  masonry,  brickwork,  or  earthwork. 
It  does  not  splinter  when  struck  as  the  two 
former  do,  it  disintegrates  far  leas  when  struck, 
its  toughness  and  homogeneity  are  greater,  and 
it  is  practically  much  cheaper.  It  is,  moreover, 
far  more  adapted  for  casemates  and  bombproof 
constructions  generally.  In  comparison  with 
earthwork,  Portland  cement  concrete  cannot  be 
blown  to  the  winds  as  is  done  when  a large  siege 
shell  buries  itself  in  an  earthen  front  and  then 
explodes,  and  a parapet  of  Portland  cement 
concrete  actually  needs  far  more  battering  by  a 
land  attacker’s  guns  to  render  it  unserviceable 
than  would  a parapet  of  earth  at  least  three 
times  its  thickness.  I feel  convinced  that  the 
military  architecture  of  the  near  future,  in 
respect  of  landward  works,  consists  in  the  enter- 
tainment of  this  material  for  all  the  more 
exposed  portions,  such  as  the  ramparts,  and  in 
a return  to  the  old  enceintes,  modified,  when 
rendered  necessary  by  reasons  of  economy,  by 
breaking  up  the  continuous  rampart  into  inner 
detached  batteries,  but  leaving  the  ditch  or 
obstacle  in  its  continuous  state. 

I have  not  as  yet  had  the  pleasure  of  reading 
Mr.  Clark’s  work,  but  I certainly  think  that  it 
appears  very  opportunely.  I am  unaware  of 
any  researches  in  Medimval  military  architec- 
ture that  have  ever  been  made  by  military 
engineers,  and  this  book  goes  to  show  that 
much  light  can  be  shod  on  military  subjects  by 
other  persons  than  trained  military  men. 

Aethdr  Parn-eli,, 
Colonel  (late  Royal  Engineers). 

Neiccastle-on-Tyne,  April  12th,  1884. 


NEW  POST-OFFICE  BUILDINGS, 
ROSTOCK,  MECKLENBURG. 

The  German  Government  have  been  doing  a 
good  deal  in  the  way  of  Post-office  building 
lately,  mostly  in  the  Renaissance  style,  wliich  is 
much  more  practised  and,  we  may  add,  much 
better  understood  in  modern  Germany  than 
anything  allied  to  Gothic  art.  But  in  Rostock, 
which  is  a town  interesting  from  its  old  brick 
buildings,  a somewhat  exceptional  attempt 
seems  to  have  been  made  to  produce  a brick 
building  which  should  express  modern  feeling, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  harmonise  to  some 
extent  with  the  town.  We  give  a view  showing 
the  general  effect  of  the  building,  and  the  treat- 
ment of  the  central  portion  on  a larger  scale. 
There  is  rather  too  much  of  made  ornament  and 
artificial  skyline,  nor  con  wo  by  any  means 
admire  all  the  detail ; but  there  is  a certain 
boldness  of  character  about  it,  and  an  intention, 
at  least,  to  be  picturesque  ; and,  apart  from  the 
question  of  architectural  excellence,  it  will  he 
of  interest  to  some  of  onr  readers  as  an  example 
of  modern  German  official  architecture. 

The  views  are  engraved  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Cooper, 
from  photographs. 


The  Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineers’ 
Society. — The  annual  dinner  of  this  society 
will  be  held  at  the  Ilolbora  Restaurant  on 
Wednesday,  the  30th  insb.  The  president,  Mr. 
R.  Harkness  Twigg,  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  will  take  the 
chair  at  half-past  six  p.ni. 
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PSACTIOAL  WAREHOUSE 
AEOHITEOTURB, 

We  give  the  plans,  sections,  and  other  details 
•of  this  building,  as  a rather  unusual  example  of 
the  arrangement  of  a warehouse  building  to  fit  an 
irregular  shape  of  site,  and  to  combine  various 
requirements.  On  the  ground-floor  are  store- 
rooms ; on  the  first  fioor  horses,  with  a sloping 
way  up  ; above  the  stables  two  stories  of  ware- 
houses, and  above  them  again  tenements  for 
the  people  employed  on  the  premises.  The 
building  was  erected  for  Messrs.  Pfeil,  Stedall, 
& Son.  The  ground-floor  is  occupied  with  pits 
for  stacking  iron,  which,  of  course,  is  more 
conveniently  and  economically  stowed  there 
than  on  a higher  floor,  which  would  require 
very  special  treatment  to  meet  the  great  weight  5 
hence  the  exaltation  of  the  horses  to  the  floor 
above,  contrary  to  usual  custom. 

The  buildings  were  erected,  in  two  contracts, 
by  Mr.  Nightingale  and  Mr.  Toms,  at  a cost  of 
S,500f.,  from  designs  by  Mr.  Joseph  Peacock. 
The  building  may  be  said  to  be  remai-kably 
cheap  considering  what  is  included  in  it,  and  is 
an  unusual  example  of  the  combination  in  one 
structm-e  of  men,  horses,  and  goods  employed 
by  the  same  fii-m,  in  such  a manner  that  their 
different  elements  do  not  seem  to  clash  with 
one  another. 


COMMUNION-TABLE,  CANTERBURY 
CATHEDRAL. 

The  design  for  a Communion-table,  or  Altar- 
table  (according  as  the  ecclesiastical  proclivities 
of  the  reader  induce  him  to  call  it),  for  Canter- 
bury Cathedral,  by  Mr.  J.  Oldrid  Scott,  is  a 
good  example  of  the  architectural  treatment  of 
such  an  object,  in  which  a greater  degree  of 
richness  and  play  of  fancy  is  allowable,  in 
Adapting  architectural  details  to  employment 
on  a small  scale,  and  for  what  is  in  reality  a 
piece  of  furniture,  than  would  be  suitable  for 
work  on  a larger  scale  and  for  more  solidly 
constructive  purposes.  The  richness  of  effect 
is  gained  mainly  by  inlay,  and  by  the  use  of 
twisted  and  octagonal  shafts.  An  inlaid  back- 
ground or  border  surrounds  the  whole. 


ENTRANCE  FRONT  OF  THE  RATH-HAUS. 

HALBERSTADT. 

This  quaint  and  picturesque  bit  of  architec- 
ture is  an  interesting  example  of  the  rather 
homely  expression  which  Renaissance  architec- 
ture put  on  when  transplanted  into  Gorman 
territory.  Every  portion  of  detail  may  be  traced 
to  an  Italian  origin,  yet  the  whole  as  developed 
here  is  thoroughly  German.  The  ornamentation 
is  not  altogether  well  distributed  ; the  panelling 
over  the  arches  rather  weakens  the  arcade,  and 
the  ragged  fringe  of  ornament  stuck  on  to  the 
gable  is  very  bad ; bnt  there  is  a harmony 
about  it  as  a whole  which  carries  off  these 
defects  of  detail. 


SHERBORNE  ABBEY  CHURCH  TOWER. 

Travellers  on  the  South-Western  line  on 
their  way  to  Devonshire  will  notice  the  great 
Abbey  church,  and  its  low,  massive  central 
tower  rising  above  the  honses,  which  are 
crowded  all  round  it,  and  hide  its  aisles  and 
Ambulatories  : after  Salisbury,  it  looks  very 
low  and  unimportant,  and  few  would  imagine 
what  a truly  magnificent  interior  this  tower 
crowns.  In  its  square,  massive  form  its  Norman 
originshowsitself,  andremindsoneof  Winchester 
and  St.  Alban’s.  It  is  a remnant  of  the  great 
Norman  church,  erected  by  that  rather  turbu- 
lent Bishop,  Roger  of  Sarum,  at  the  time  when 
he  was  building  his  castles  and  churches  at 
Devizes  and  Malmesbury,  and  the  castle  at 
Sherborne  itself ; but  he  was  not  the  founder, 
for,  excepting  a small  portion  now  standing,  he 
pulled  down  St.  Aldhelm’s  and  King  Ina’s 
cathedral  church.  After  that,  obeying  the 
Norman  king’s  order,  the  bishops  had,  in  1072, 
deserted  “ the  vils,”  and  gone  to  the  “ great 
towns”  (although  Old  Sarum,  where  the  Bishop 
of  Sherborne  migrated,  has  sunk  into  utter 
insignificance).  Three  of  the  great  Norman 
arches  and  the  upper  gallery  of  Roger’s  tower 
exist  j the  fourth  was  cleared  away  by  the 
great  building  abbot  Bradford,  when  he  built 
bis  magnificent  choir  in  1430  (about).  Many 
facts  have  come  to  light  during  the  careful 
examination  made  for  the  report  furnished  to 


the  committee  by  Mr.  R.  H.  Carpenter  and  Mr. 
B.  Ingelow.  It  seems  that  Bradford  erected 
his  choir,  including  the  springers  of  the  fan 
vaulting,  and  then  temporarily  roofed  and 
thatched  it  over ; he  took  out  the  Norman 
eastern  arch,  but  before  doing  so  be  inserted  a 
double  stone  relieving  arch  in  the  thickness  of 
the  east  wall,  concentric  with  the  line  of  the 
choir  transverse  rib  ; this  arch  was  apparently 
inserted  in  short  pieces,  and  half  through  the 
wall,  until  complete,  when  the  Norman  wall 
under  was  removed;  but  the  weight  coming  on 
the  arch  seems  at  once  to  have  caused  some 
yielding  and  fracture  in  the  wall  above.  They, 
however,  levelled  the  top  of  this  sunken  wall, 
and  started  a great  slope  above  the  Norman 
open  gallery,  which  of  course  had  a passage 
between  double  walls, — the  inner  arcaded  and 
the  outer  solid.  This  slope  enabled  the  builders 
to  erect  their  tower,  or  rather  lantern,  with 
only  a 2 ft.  6 in.  wall,  which  rested  only  on  the 
inner  arcaded  Norman  wall.  The  massive 
external  effect  was  cleverly  produced  by  but- 
tresses resting  on  the  slope.  In  the  old  belfry 
windows  are  existing  the  principal  iron  cross- 
bars for  glazing,  passing  through  the  mullions, 
and  glass  grooves  exist  also,  showing  that  the 
lights  were  originally  glazed  as  a lantern,  yet 
Abbot  Bradford  put  one  or  more  small  service 
bells  into  his  tower.  Possibly  he  intended  the 
Norman  gallery  to  be  seen  with  a flat  floor  over 
it,  with  a rich  panelled  arch  opening  into  the 
choir  vault.  This  vault  now  exists  under  the 
tower  also.  The  old  Norman  nave,  and  the 
early  Perpendicular  church  of  All  Hallows,  built 
like  a great  “narthex,”  were  used  by  the 
secular  clergy,  and  great  disputes  arose,  partly 
because  these  clergy  were  annoyed  by  the 
monks’  bells,  and  in  the  last  great  riot  an  All 
Hallows  priest  set  fire,  by  a burning  arrow,  to 
the  thatch  of  the  choir  and  the  roof.  This  fire 
spread  up  into  the  tower,  and  its  bells  and 
woodwork  fell  into  the  church,  and  burned  its 
stalls,  &c.,  leaving  crimson  scars  in  all  direc- 
tions, discolouring  of  course  the  springers  of 
the  groining  and  the  panelled  arch.  Curiously 
enough,  however,  the  springers  of  the  tower 
vault  are  not  discoloured,  though  the  whole 
upper  part  is.  This  tends  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  tower  groining  was  an  afterthought, 
and  was  put  in  to  hide  the  injured  lantern  when 
Bradford  completed  his  choir  vault,  adding 
again  to  the  overburdened  tower  piers. 

These  piers,  like  those  of  Chichester  and 
Peterborough,  were  only  thin  unbonded  skins 
of  masonry  filled  with  rubbish,  and  had  crushed 
in  themselves  and  also  dislocated  the  new  work 
added  by  Abbot  Bradford,  so  that  repairs  to 
windows  and  other  features  soon  had  to  be 
executed,  and  are  now  still  evident,  but  it  is 
interesting  to  note  there  was  then  no  glass  put 
into  the  windows  of  the  belfry.  There  were 
put  in  two  or  three  bells ; the  present  ” Lady 
bell,’’  S'  beautiful  one  of  34  cwt.  in  weight;  and 
then,  again,  Wolsey’s  bell  of  52  cwt. ; and  then 
in  course  of  years,  even  up  to  1S58,  were  added 
others,  more  or  less  crowded  and  badly  bung, 
and  wedged  up  to  the  old  fissured  walls,  till 
they  leaned  outwards  and  threatened  to  give  way. 
Important  precautionary  measures  were  taken 
in  1830  by  Mr.  Percy,  on  Professor  Wilkins’s 
advice,  and  iron  bolts  and  bands  added,  and 
trusses  inserted  under  the  bells  to  relieve  the 
weaker  walls.  And  later  still,  under  the  late 
Mr.  R.  C.  Carpenter,  the  eastern  piers  were 
rebuilt  in  solid  stone  (centreing  the  arches 
above),  and  portions  of  the  western  piers  also. 
Still,  the  fractured  arches  and  lantern  walla 
remained,  and  the  badly-hung  bells  made  them 
vibrate  and  open  with  every  swing,  and  the 
frame  knocks  against  the  walls  as  the  great 
Wolsey  tenor  tarns  up  and  occasionally  breaks 
loose  and  revolves  in  its  weakened  frame. 
Before  preparing  their  detailed  report,  a 
scaffolding  was  erected  by  Messrs.  Carpenter  & 
Ingelow’s  directions,  and  every  single  stone  was 
measured  and  sketched,  and  noted  as  to  whether 
it  could  or  could  not  be  retained  in  situ.  It  was 
found  that  the  tower  was  built  of  a poor  local 
stone,  much  of  it  “face-bedded,”  and  had 
perished  greatly ; but  where  the  Mapperton 
stone  (as  good  as  the  best  Ham  Hill  stone)  had 
been  used  it  was  perfectly  sound  : so  the  north 
and  south  sides  will  require  only  to  be  patched 
where  decay  has  set  in,  but  the  Avhole  east  side 
has  sunk  through  centuries  of  yielding,  hastened 
by  the  increased  decay  and  stress  of  the  great 
bells,  and  the  fissures,  old  as  they  arc  and  widely 
gaping  as  they  are,  are  opening  still  more,  as 
the  relieving  arch  has  not  sufiicieut  abutment 
to  resist  the  pressure.  The  architects  felt, 


therefore,  that  when  the  east  wall  was  neces- 
sarily taken  down  there  must  be  some  unyield- 
ing base  for  it  to  stand  on  when  re-erected : 
there  will,  therefore,  be  a solid  brick  arch  start- 
ing on  iron  springers  tied  by  iron  tie-girders, 
thns  taking  away  all  thrust  and  bringing  the 
weight  directly  on  tbo  already  rebuilt  piers. 
Then  the  old  work  will  go  back  stone  for  stone 
when  possible,  but  much  of  it  was  so  injuredby 
the  great  fire  that  it  has  yielded  more  readily  to 
the  weather  and  perished,  and  cannot  be  re- 
placed. The  vi'estwal],  through  the  sinking  of 
the  Norm.an  arch,  will  require  somewhat  similar 
treatment,  but  not  to  so  great  an  extent,  as  only 
the  jiier  and  buttress  between  the  windows  and 
a portion  of  the  wall  under  are  affected  by  the 
settlement.  Strong  platforms  are  erected  over 
the  nave  and  choir  roof,  so  that  the  stones  taken 
down  can  be  laid  out  in  position  and  the  sound 
ones  replaced.  The  rubbish  and  rotten  mortar 
will  be  sfaot  down  to  the  ground.  The  side 
walls  are  strongly  braced  together,  and  the  east 
wall  is  now  in  hand  ; the  west  wall  will  follow, 
and  then  the  side  walls  will  be  repaired  and  the 
new  parapet  and  pinnacles  erected. 

The  contractor  is  Mr.  Betton,  of  Sherborne; 
and  the  clerk  of  works  is  Mr.  F.  E.  Smith.  The 
new  dressed  stone  will  be  the  best  “ grey”  bed 
of  Ilam  Hill  stone, — it  is  not  as  a fact  grey,  but 
is  of  a close,  compact,  and  hard  quality,  free 
from  the  sand  and  iron  veins  of  other  qualities; 
the  walling  stone  will  be  the  Sherborne  stone  of 
a selected  quality.  Possibly  some  good  old  stone 
may  be  used  from  the  Town-hall,  which  is  being 
pulled  down  to  open  out  the  church,  and  to 
make  way  for  the  new  Digby  Memorial  about 
to  be  erected  from  Messrs.  Carpenter  & Ingelow’s 
designs.  It  is  in  memory  of  the  late  Mr.  G.  D. 
W.  Digby,  and  will  include  bronze  figures  by 
Messrs.  Singer  of  other  great  benefactors  of 
Sherborne  Church  and  Castle, — Bishop  Aldhelm, 
Bishop  Roger,  Abbot  Bradford,  and  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh. 


PRINCIPLES  FOR  THE  ORGANISATION 
OF  ARCHITECTURAL  MUSEUMS. 

The  permanent  commission  of  management 
for  tbo  Paris  Museum  of  Decorative  Arts  have 
appointed  M.  Georges  Lafenestre  to  draw  up  a 
report  on  the  purpose,  character,  and  system  of 
organisation  which  should  govern  the  Retro- 
spective Exhibition  that  will  be  held  at  the 
Palais  de  I’ludustrie  during  the  course  of  the 
present  year.  M.  Lafenestre  is  a member  of 
the  Council  of  Administration  of  L’Union 
Centrale,  and  Commissioner  General  to  the 
Exhibitions  of  Fine  Arts.  It  would,  therefore, 
be  diflicult  to  find  any  one  better  qualified  to 
treat  the  question  at  issue  ; and,  as  in  matters 
of  organisation  the  French  have  always  enjoyed 
the  highest  reputation,  we  cannot  fail  to  learn 
something  by  watching  their  mode  of  proceed- 
ing. The  report  is  in  reality  an  essay  on  tbo 
beat  method  of  utilising  an  exhibition  as  a 
means  of  improving  the  education  of  those  who 
are  interested  in  architecture  and  in  the  arts 
applied  to  industry.  This  practical  purpose  is 
too  often  forgotten  in  the  desire  of  producing  a 
good  show  rather  than  of  conveying  a useful 
lesson ; and  we  therefore  trust  that  M.  La- 
fenestre’s  excellent  advice  maybe  followed,  not 
merely  by  the  organisers  of  the  Paris  Exhibi- 
tion, but  of  all  similar  displays.  Thus,  as  a 
fundamental  principle,  M.  Lafenestre  opens  his 
report  by  insisting  that  each  division  of  tho 
retrospective  exhibition  should  correspond  with 
a similar  presentation  of  modern  work.  If  tho 
past  can  benefit  the  present,  the  specimens  of 
ancient  work  must  be  presented  under  the  same 
conditions  as  tho  modern  efforts  of  a similar 
kind. 

There  is,  however,  a tendency  to  exaggerate 
the  merits  of  the  antique,  and  the  greater  care 
should  be  displayed  in  selecting  only  that  which 
really  possesses  in  itself  undoubted  virtue.  Nor 
is  this  Buflicient.  The  objects,  once  found, 
require  groujiing  in  an  intelligible  manner,  so 
that  their  true  artistic  and  historic  relationship 
may  be  evident.  Tho  eyes  of  tbo  student  must 
not  be  confused  by  tho  irregular  mixture  of 
discordant  forms  and  contradictory  impressions. 
All  classification  which  illustrates  more  clearly 
a distinct  idea  is  useful  and  fruitful  ; but 
classifications  that  divert  the  attention,  distract 
the  eyes,  and  embarrass  the  imagination,  are 
dangerous  and  sterile.  M.  Lafenestre,  alluding 
to  the  severity  of  foreign  competition,  urges 
that  a sense  of  greater  confidence  must  be 
engendered  in  the  mind  of  the  workman.  This 
will  not  be  attained  by  the  display  of  incoherent 
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productions.  Such  shows  may  awaken  idle 
cariosity  and  engender  unproductive  dilettan- 
tism. IJseful  lessons  are  only  imparted  by  a 
concentrated  assembly  of  choice  productions, 
all  of  the  same  nature,  the  same  epoch,  the 
same  style,  resuming  with  as  much  intensity 
as  possible  the  particular  character  of  work  that 
best  suits  the  student’s  aspirations.  In  the 
forthcoming  exhibition,  the  first  two  groups, 
stone  and  wood,  comprise  the  whole  restrospec- 
tive  section,  for  the  employment  of  metals  in 
architecture  is  a modern  innovation.  In  pre- 
senting, however,  fragments  of  stone  or  wood  it 
is  impossible  for  the  student  to  appreciate  their 
virtue  unless  some  conception  is  given  of  the 
whole  of  which  they  only  form  a part.  Hence 
it  has  been  decided  that,  as  far  as  possible,  both 
models  and  drawings  shall  accompany  the 
exhibits.  The  object  will  be  to  show  how  wood 
and  stone  are  generally  employed,  and  how  the 
decorative  effects  produced  by  them  are  sub- 
ordinated to  the  construction  of  a solid  but 
expressive  mass.  To  present  a series  of  com- 
plete architectural  works  which  shall  enable  the 
visitor  to  follow  the  modifications  various  civi- 
lisations have  wrought  in  the  art  of  construc- 
tion, the  reporter  proposes  to  borrow  the  studies 
and  projects  of  restoration  made  by  the  pen- 
sioner architects  of  Rome.  These  will  deal  with 
the  buildings  of  antiquity  and  the  Renaissance. 
The  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  might  lend 
the  official  collected  copies  of  historical  monu- 
ments to  illustrate  the  Medisoval  school,  and 
valuable  specimens  could  be  obtained  from  the 
Garde  Meublo  and  the  Sceaux  des  Archives. 
If  to  this  collection  were  added  a few  of  the 
best  designs  which  the  leading  French  archi- 
tects have  exhibited  at  the  Salon  during  the 
last  twenty  years,  an  unequalled  exhibition 
would  be  offered  to  the  admiration  of  workers 
in  the  arts  and  sciences. 

M.  Lafenestre  then  proceeds  to  deal  with  the 
minutiro  of  organisation,  and  into  this  we  need 
not  follow  him.  If  the  principles  we  have 
briefly  summarised  are  faithfully  carried  out, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  practical  value 
of  the  exhibition  we  are  promised  for  this 
summer.  That  the  Ministries  mentioned  will 
lend  whatever  assistance  is  required,  is  a 
matter  of  moral  certainty.  The  country  has 
much  to  gain  from  such  efforts,  the  Government 
nothing  to  lose,  and  therefore  there  should  be 
no  difficulty  in  the  matter.  By  improving  the 
technical  knowledge  and  artistic  faculties  of 
both  architects  and  artisans,  the  organisers  of 
the  exhibition  will  be  doing  something  practical 
to  revive  French  industry,  and  restore  that 
prestige  which  has  been  somewhat  impaired  of 
late  years  by  foreign  competition.  At  the  same 
time  visitors  of  all  nationalities  can  benefit  by 
the  contemplation  of  the  rich  collection  of  che/s- 
d’auvre  that  will  soon  be  gathered  in  the 
palace  where  so  many  exhibitions  have  already 
been  held,  and  enough  has  been  said  to  show  that 
the  biennial  exhibition  dne  this  year  will  be  of 
exceptional  interest  to  architects. 


GERMAN  ECCLESIASTICAL 
ARCHITECTURE. 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Saxon  Society  for 
Ecclesiastical  Art,  Herr  Victor  Scbultze  read  an 
interesting  paper  bearing  on  the  question  “ How 
shall  we  build  our  evangelical  churches  ? ” He 
pointed  out,  in  the  first  place,  his  intention  of 
confining  himself  to  matters  affecting  the 
requirements  of  evangelical  churches  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  Lutheran  creed,  leaving  un- 
touched those  questions  which  relate  to  the 
technical  portion  of  the  subject.  The  following 
definitions  were  quoted  by  him  in  illustration  of 
his  remarks : — 

1.  The  edifice  should  be  built  with  a due 
regard  to  the  practical  requirements  of  evan- 
gelical worship. 

2.  It  should  be  distinguished  in  its  external 
appearance  from  the  surrounding  profane  build- 
ings, and  should  clearly  proclaim  itself  to  be 
what  it  is  ; that  is,  it  should  have  an  ecclesi- 
astical character. 

3.  The  religions  sentiment,  as  embodied  in 
Christianity,  should  be  expressed  as  fully  as 
possible  in  the  architectural  system  of  the 
whole,  and  in  its  separate  parts. 

4.  The  evangelical  church  should,  as  far  as  is 
consistent  with  the  Lutheran  evangelical  creed 
maintain  a connexion  with  the  ecclesiastical 
art  of  the  past,  and  not  display  trials  of  new 
styles. 

5.  It  should  be  a monumental  building  j that 


is  to  say,  a work  of  art,  but  the  artistic  element 
should  not  disturb  the  religious  spirit  of  the 
work. 

In  treating  the  further  question  as  to  what 
styles  fulfil  the  requirements  indicated,  Herr 
Schultzo  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Romanesque  and  Gothic  styles  are  the  most 
suitable.  During  the  subsequent  discussion, 
Dr.  Mothes  expressed  a wish  that  the  organs 
of  ecclesiastical  opinion  would  take  up  the 
matter  and  would  draw  up  a comprehensive 
and  definite  programme,  which  would  guide 
architects  as  to  the  exact  nature  and  extent  of 
the  requirements  to  be  kept  in  view  in  church- 
building  plans. 


IMPROVEMENTS  IN  THE  YALE  LOCKS. 

The  original  Yale  lock,  with  its  small  flat 
key  of  sheet  metal,  the  introduction  of  which 
about  twenty  years  ago  is  said  to  have  “revo- 
lutionised the  art  of  lock-making  in  America,” 
comes  before  us  with  a new  and  veiy  important 
modification,  which  consists  in  furrowing  longi- 
tudinally the  originally  flat  blade  of  the  key, 
the  lock  being  made  with  a cross-section  to 
match.  The  corrugations  are  different  inevery 
key.  We  have  thus  a double  security  through 
two  sets  of  changes,  which  are  practically  un- 
restricted in  number.  The  key  cannot  do  its 
work  in  the  lock  unless  the  notches  on  its 
serrated  edge  exactly  fit  the  tumbler  work 
inside  j it  cannot  get  into  the  lock  at  all  nnle.'is 
the  longitudinal  corrugations  on  its  surface 
exactly  fit  the  section  of  the  lock  matrix. 

Amongthe  advantages  claimed  by  the  makers, 
are  that  tilting  of  the  key  in  the  keyhole  is  im- 
possible, as  the  two  are  interlocked  thronghout 
their  entire  length.  Should  any  nnanthorised 
person  get  hold  of  the  key,  it  is  asserted  by  the 
makers  that  this  would  not  serve  him  towards 
making  a false  key,  as  the  corrugated  key 
must  conform  to  the  section  of  the  lock  with  an 
accuracy  which  is  only  attainable  by  successive 
processes  by  specially  made  machines. 

It  may  perhaps  be  doubted  whether  man  is 
capable  of  making  anything  in  which  it  is 
beyond  the  ingenuity  of  any  one  of  his  fellows 
to  circumvent  him;  but  the  Yale  lock  in  its 
present  form  seems  to  be  as  invulnerable  as 
we  can  well  expect  a lock  to  be,  and  its  security 
is  attained  by  very  simple  and  direct  means, 
requiring  only  thorough  and  effective  workman- 
ship. 


The  cuts  show  the  appearance  of  the  corru- 
gated key,  and  the  cross-section  of  the  escutcheon 
of  the  lock,  exposing  the  tumbler  mechanism, 
and  showing  the  key  in  position  under  the  pins 
or  tumblers. 


NORTHERN  ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

A QUARTERLY  meeting  of  this  Society  was 
held  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne  on  the  8th  inst., 
Mr.  F.  W.  Rich,  president,  in  the  chair.  Mr.  J. 
Oswald  read  a paper  containing  suggestions  for 
increasing  the  value  and  popularity  of  the 
Association  with  the  profession  and  the  public. 
A vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Oswald 
for  his  paper,  and  Mr.  Newcombe  moved  that 
the  question  of  the  best  means  for  giving  effect 
to  the  suggestions  contained  in  the  same  should 
be  referred  to  the  committee.  Mr.  Reay 
seconded  the  motion,  which  was  carried.  Mr. 
Rich  and  Mr.  Newcombe  were  appointed  dele- 
gates to  represent  the  Association  at  the  Con- 
ference to  be  held  at  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects  in  May  next. 


THE  CRITERION  THEATRE. 

This  theatre  was  re-opened  on  Wednesday 
last,  after  extensive  alterations  and  improve- 
ments. It  will  be  recollected  that  the  theatre 
was  closed  in  March  of  last  year  by  the  volun- 
tary act  of  the  proprietors,  Messrs.  Spiers  &. 
Pond,  in  order  that  alterations  and  improve- 
ments might  be  made  therein,  with  the  view  of 
ensuring  safety  from  fire,  facility  of  egress,  and 
improved  ventilation.  The  problem  was  chiefly 
to  provide  additional  means  of  exit,  and  the 
free  admission  of  external  air  to  the  interior  of 
this  peculiarly  situated  building, — the  ceiling  of 
which  is  a littlo  hclow  the  level  of  the  surface  of 
the  p.averaent  in  Piccadilly, — and  these  condi- 
tions have  only  been  met  by  bold  structural  expe- 
dients and  the  sacrifico  of  some  adjoining  pro- 
perty belonging  to  the  proprietors.  The  work 
has  been  carried  out  in  accordance  with  plans 
designed  by  Mr.  T.  Verity,  the  architect  of  the 
theatre,  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  Metro- 
politan Beard  of  Works,  who  have  granted  their 
certificate  of  approval  of  tlio  building  for  the 
puiQDose  of  a theatre. 

The  alterations  aro  of  such  magnitude  that  in 
many  respects  the  theatre  has  been  recon- 
strncted.  Tho  principal  impi’ovements  may  bo 
described  as  follows  : — A large  area  open  from 
the  basement  to  the  sky  has  been  formed  on  one 
side  of  the  theatre,  by  cutting  off  a considerable 
pf^rtion  of  the  adjoining  Criterion  Restaurant, 
thus  giving  direct  light  and  air  to  all  parts  of 
the  house.  As  an  instance  of  the  efficiency  of  this 
new  area  it  maybe  mentioned  that  the  morning 
sunshine  can  stream  into  the  pit.  Spacious 
new  corridors  have  been  constructed  the  whole 
length  of  the  Piccadilly  frontage  on  the  stalls, 
dress-circle,  and  gallery  levels,  providing  direct 
light  and  ventilation  to  these  parts.  These 
corridors  lead  on  the  one  side  to  a commodions 
new  Crush-room  and  to  the  new  Piccadilly  exit, 
and  on  the  other  side  to  tho  box-office  entrance. 
In  addition  to  this  there  are  the  former  exits 
into  Jermyn-street,  so  that  every  part  of  the 
house  is  abundantly  provided  with  exits  into 
two  distinct  thoroughfares. 

The  auditorium  has  been  in  a great  measure 
reconstructed.  Many  of  the  private  boxes  have 
been  removed,  and  the  space  thrown  into  tho 
circles,  making  the  house  appear  more  open  and 
spacious.  The  whole  has  been  redecorated  and 
upholstered  by  Messrs.  Hampton  & Sons. 

The  ventilation  of  the  house  is  now  effected  on 
a system  devised  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Phipson,  whereby 
it  is  claimed  that  the  temperature  in  all  parts 
can  be  regulated  and  maintained  at  65°.  Fresh 
air  is  blown  into  the  theatre  by  a large  fan,  and 
the  vitiated  air  is  carried  off  by  exhaust  tubes 
leading  into  shafts  warmed  by  the  boiler  and 
grill-flues.  The  fresh  air  enters  from  the  back 
of  the  house,  and  tho  fonl-air  exhaust  is  towards 
the  front  and  over  tho  stage. 

The  stage,  anditorium,  corridors,  and  exits  are 
entirely  lighted  by  electricity,  supplied  from 
the  most  carefully-considered  and  fully-tested 
apparatus  of  tho  Edison  Swan  Company,  and 
auxiliary  gas-lights  are  everywhere  provided. 
In  the  soffits  of  the  upper  tiers  incandescent 
lights  with  white  reflectors  are  sunk.  These 
will  be  found  very  useful  by  those  who  wish  to 
refer  to  their  programmes  when  the  interior  of 
tho  house  is  darkened. 

The  tile  work  and  wall' decorations  are  by 
Simpson  & Sons,  and  the  structural  work  has 
been  most  admirably  carried  out  by  the  well- 
known  contractor,  Mr.  Wm.  Webster,  of  Tra- 
falgar-squarc. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Board  Schools,  Swindon. — The  competition 
for  the  proposed  new  schools,  to  accommodate 
600  children,  boys,  girls,  and  infants,  has  re- 
sulted in  the  selection  of  plans  sent  in  by 
Mr.  W.  H.  Read,  of  Swindon,  under  the  motto 
“ Experience.”  There  were  forty-six  compe- 
titors. 

Church  at  Crooh. — In  a limited  competition 
amongst  local  architects  for  the  erection  of  a 
now  church  and  tower  for  Crook,  near  Kendal, 
the  designs  submitted  by  Mr.  Stephen  Shaw 
have  been  selected,  and  will  be  carried  ont 
under  his  care. 


International  Health  Exhibition,  Lon- 
don, 1884. — His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge,  K.G.,  has  consented  to  open  this 
exhibition,  on  behalf  of  the  president,  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  on  Thursday,  the 
8th  ©f  May,  at  noon. 
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disootehy  or  a roman  altar  at 

LINCOLN. 

Precentor  Venables  writes  to  a local  sews- 
paper  tliat  on  the  2Gth  wit.,  in  digging  the 
fcnndations  of  the  new  tower  of  St.  Swithin’s, 
Lincoln,  the  workmen  discovered  a very  perfect 
Reman  altar : — 

“ It  stands  3 ft.  iu  height  by  1 ft.  8 in.  in  breadth 
at  the  base,  and  1 ft.  3^  in.  in  the  upper  part ; the 
corresponding  depths  are  1 ft.  2 in.  and  io.  It 
is  htwn  out  of  a single  block  of  oolite,  of  the  same 
bed  from  which  the  Roman  arch  at  Newport  Gate 
was  built,  and  belonging  probably  to  the  same 
period, — perhaps  early  in  the  second  century  of  our 
era.  The  upper  part  is  unfortunately  mutilated, 
and  there  are  hardly  any  traces  of  the  basin-shaped 
cavity  or /oews  in  which  the  sacrifice  was  consumed. 
Each  side  is  carved  in  low  relief ; the  right-hand  side 
bearing  the  prcEfericulvs  or  pitcher  containing  the 
wine  for  the  libation,  the  left-hand  side  the 
or  shallow  dish  used  for  pouring  the  wine  upon  the 
offering.  The  sacrificial  knile,  which  is  a usual 
companion  of  these  vessels  on  lioman  altars,  is 
wanting.  The  inscription  on  the  face  is  happily 
perfect,  the  letters  being  nearly  as  sharp  as  the  day 
they  were  first  cut.  It  is  as  follows  : — 

PAUCIS.  DEA 
BVS.  ET.  NU 
MINIBVS.  AUG 
0 ANTISTIVS 
FRONTINVS 
CVRATOR.  TER 
AR.  D.  S.  D. 

Which  may  be  thus  rendered  : — ‘ To  the  goddesses, 
the  Fates,  and  to  the  Deities  of  Augustus,  Cains  An- 
tistius  Frontiiius,  being  curator  for  the  third  time, 
erects  this  altar  at  his  own  cost.’  The  last  three 
letters  are  a common  contraction  for  ‘ de  suo  dat.’ 
Hitherto  only  three  altars  dedicated  to  the  Parem, 
or  Fates,  have  been  found  in  Britain  ; at  least  only 
three  are  recorded  in  Hubner’s  great  work.  All  of 
these  belong  to  the  Carlisle  district,  two  found  in 
Carlisle  itself,  and  one  near  Sillolh.  In  two  of  these 
the  Pates  are  designated  as  ‘Mothers,’  ‘ Matrilus 
Parcis,’  aoi  ‘Goddesses,’  as  here.” 


TEE  ADMIRALTY  AND  WAR  OFFICES 
COMPETITION. 

Sir, — According  to  their  joint  letter,  which 
^pcared  recently  in  the  Time$,  Messrs.  E.  W. 
Godwin  and  J.  P.  Seddon  seem  to  think  the  public 
will  be  interested  to  know  that  they  “fail  to  find 
the  name  of  one  architect  of  eminence  in  tbo  list  of 
those  provisionally  selected  in  the  competition  for 
the  new  Government  Otfice.?.” 

They  further  do  not  hesitate  to  state  that  the 
competition  in  question  is  but  a “cleverly-arranged 
scheme,"  by  which  results  “ the  absolute  prohibition 
of  any  first-rate  architect  from  being  employed.” 
These  gentlemen  subscribe  themselves  “Non-Com- 
petitors,” a fact  which  will  not  suffice  to  convince 
unbiassed  people  that  first-rate  men  have  not  com- 
peted. 

Schemes  of  competition,  no  less  cleverly  airanged, 
have  on  former  occasions  resulted  in  bringing  to  tho 
front  architects  such  as  those  who  designed  St. 
Nicholas  Church,  Hamburg  ; the  Houses  of  Parliu- 
ment ; St.  George’s  Hall,  Liverpool ; the  Scott 
Memorial,  Edinburgh  ; and  the  Cathedral  for  Lille. 
Under  like  competitive  influences  bearing  upon  the 
arts  of  painting  and  sculpture  success  at  once 
brought  eminence  to  John  Foley,  Alfred  Stevens, 
and  G.  F.  Watts.  Many  other  instances  might  be 
quoted  to  prove  that  in  tho  “untried  fish,”  which 
Messrs.  Godwin  and  Seddon  do  not  scruple  to  sneer 
at,  may  bo  recognised  eventually  the  ablest  talent 
of  the  country. 

From  certain  architects,  in  and  out  of  season,  one 
hears  claims  ad  nauseam,  on  what  is  called  “the 
dignity  of  tho  profession.” 

The  profession  will  now  knowhow  to  value  the 
chivalry  of  its  members  who  can  combine  to  cast  a 
slur  on  their  brethren  whose  competitive  efforts  are 
still  sub  judiee  at  the  hands  of  those  whose  com- 
petence and  honour  are  beyond  impeachment. 

Anotbeb  Non-Competitor. 


RESTORATION  AND  ANTI-RESTORATION. 

Sir, — For  some  years  I have  been  a member  of 
the  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Ancient  Buildings. 
I have  ever  had  strong  natural  sympathies  with  its 
original  idea  and  what  should  be  its  primary  object, 
and  although  the  Society  has  almost  ahogether 
lacked  that  practical  element  which  would  have  gone 
so  far  to  increase  its  utility  and  value,  I am  loth  to 
think  rhat  it  has  done  no  good.  Whenever  I drive 
from  Marlborough  to  Avebury,  in  Wilts,  and  note 
the  wilful  destruction  going  on  of  those  wonderful 
Druidical  {may  I call  them?)  remains,  which  are,  from 
time  to  lime,  systematically  cracked  up  to  mend 
the  roads,  I cerhunly  do  think  the  Society  remiss  in 
not  doing  their  best  to  get  these  most  interesting 
stones  preserved.  Further,  when,  over  and  anon,  I 
hear  that,  by  a lack  of  tact  rather  than  of  good  will, 
the  Association  has  done  harm  in  places  where  it 
meant  to  do  well,  I have  still  comforted  myself  with  [ 


the  belief  that  it  was  true  at  the  core,  and  so,  with 
all  its  faults,  I loved  it  still. 

From  time  to  time, — and  so  recently  as  the 
present  year, — I have  been  consulted  by  the  Society 
upon  matters  appertaining  to  proposed  works,  moie 
especially  in  tho  West  of  England.  In  each  instance 
I have  diligently  made  inquiries,  and  having  found 
invariably  that  such  undertakings  might  be  safely 
entrusted  to  the  care  of  the  respective  architects 
into  whose  hands  they  were  placed,  I have  bad 
pleasure  in  testifying  to  that  fact,  and  by  my 
assurances  have  stayed  useless  and,  perchance, 
vexatious  action.  My  subscription  for  tho  present 
year  is  paid,  and  only  quite  recently  I received  a 
pressing  appeal  from  the  Secretary,  asking  mo,  as 
the  funds  of  tho  Society  were  mvich  straitened,  to 
increase  tho  amount  of  my  annual  pajment. 
Taking  all  these  facts  into  consideration,  therefore,  I 
was  exceedingly  surprised  to  read  in  your  issue  ot  the 
5th  jn»t.  the  long  correspondence  which  has  taken 
place,  unknown  to  myself,  between  the  Society  and 
Mr.  Henry  Hucks  Gibbs,  relative  to  the  restoration  I 
have  at  present  iu  band, — thanks  to  Mr.  Gibbs’s  un- 
bounded liberality  and  pious  generosity, — of  the  high 
altar  screen  in  the  choir  of  St.  Alban’s  Abbey.  As  a 
paying  member,  as  one  whose  opinion  is  sought 
for  and  acted  upon,  it  would  have  been  at  least 
courteous  of  the  committee  to  have  first  put  them- 
selves into  communication  with  mo,  as  one  of  their 
own  body,  and  inquire  what  the  contemplated  work 
embraced. 

It  can  scarcely  have  been  by  anything  but  the 
grossest  ignorance,  or  by  an  actual  perversion  of 
facts,  that  upon  February  12th  the  Society  wrote 
to  Mr.  Gibbs  and  informed  him  that  “ Restoration 
is  ...  . the  positive  material  alteration  of  ancient 
surfaces,  caused  by  cleaning,  re-tooling,  and  that 
general  smartening  up  which  is  always  one  of  the 
objects  of  restorers,”  because  many  of  the  com- 
mittee know  perfectly  well  that  1 do  not  alter 
ancient  surfaces,  and  that  I am  not  accustomed  to 
re-tool  any  old  work  entrusted  into  my  bands. 

Precisely  a month  later  (March  12th)  the  com- 
mittee wrote  Mr.  Gibbs  further,  saying  : — 

“You  may,  perhaps,  have  found  an  unknown 
carver  informed  with  the  same  spirit  as  his  prede- 
cessors of  the  fifteenth  century,  endowed  with  the 
fruitfulness  and  knowledge  a wise  association  for 
mutual  help  gave  them  in  tho  application  of  natural 
principles  to  the  development  of  a consistent  and 
beautiful  architecture  ; ho  may  be  heir  to  this  spirit, 
and  amidst  all  the  deafening  influences  of  an  un- 
sympathetic time  of  isolated  work  and  competitive  ■ 
prices,  may  have  cultivated  tho  precious  seed  of 
Mediaval  art  to  burst  once  more  into  bloom  over 
this  ancient  screen.” 

I mean  to  say  boldly  that  this  withering  sneer  at 
any  existing  ambitious  or  possible  artistic  power 
in  one  of  its  own  members  is  so  contemptible  and  so 
utterly  unworihy  of  the  action  of  any  body  of 
gentlemen,  that  I cannot  bring  myself  to  believe 
that  the  great  majority  of  the  members  knew  any 
more  of  what  was  written  than  I did  myself. 

Harry  Hems. 

Ptciy  Park,  Exeter,  April  10th. 


STRAINS  IN  FRAMED  STRUCTURES. 

Sib, — I have  just  had  my  attention  called  to  your 
review  of  my  recent  work,  entitled  “Strains  in 
Framed  Structures,”  given  in  your  issue  for  Feb. 
2-3rd  (p.  256). 

I wish,  first,  to  thank  you  for  your  favourable 
estimate  of  the  work,  and  then  to  notice  a few 
points  made  in  the  review  which  need,  I think,  some 
correction. 

The  “ serie.'i  of  plates”  to  which  you  allude,  and 
which  treat  graphically  “almost  every  conceiv- 
able form  of  iroo-roof  truss,”  are  taken  bodily, 
without  change,  from  Prof.  R.  H.  Bow’s  admirable 
work,  “Economics  of  Construction,”  and  will  be 
found  duly  credited  to  him.  His  system  of  nota- 
tion is  also  used  throughout  the  work.  So  much  in 
justice  to  one  whoso  labours  in  this  direction  are  as 
well  known  upon  this  side  of  the  water  as  in  his 
own  country,  and  to  whom  I am  under  special  obli- 
gations. 

As  to  the  braced  arch,  you  entirely  misstate  my 
position,  without  in  the  least  intending  to  do  so, 
and  then  devote  nearly  four  columns  in  order  to 
show  my  error,  and  quite  unconsciously  come  to 
precisely  tho  same  conclusion  which  I had  already 
stated. 

You  credit  me  with  saying  that  in  tho  case  of  the 
braced  arch,  continuous  at  crown  and  fixed  at  the 
ends,  “the  resultant  pressures  do  not  pass  through 
tho  ends  of  the  arch  where  they  abut  on  tho  skew- 
backs,  but  they  are  tangent  to  a hyperbolic  arc 
within  the  arch  and  pass  below  the  abutments.” 

As  these  words  are  put  by  you  in  quotation 
marks,  the  natural  inference  is  either  that  they  are 
my  identical  words,  or  at  least  a correct  paraphrase. 
You  will  probably  bo  surprised  to  learn  that  they 
are  in  reality  neither.  Yet  such  is  the  case.  You 
cannot  find  iu  ray  work  either  these  words,  or 
anything  to  justify  such  an  interpretation.  What 
I really  do  say  (page  163)  is,  that  “ the  reactions  no 
longer  pass  through  the  ends  of  the  arch,  but  pass 
through  points  above  or  below  the  ends.” 

A comparison  of  these  wordswith  your  interpreta- 
tion (for  it  is  impossible  that  you  intended  it  as  a 
literal  quotation,  notwithstanding  the  quotation 


marks)  reveals  at  once  the  difference  and  the  reason 
for  it.  From  a hasty  reading  you  apprehended 
only  a portion  of  what  was  said.  Under  this  mis- 
conception  you  then  proceed  to  show  that  the 
reaction  may  sometimes  pass  above  the  ends,  which,. 
BO  far  from  denying,  as  you  evidently  think  I do,  ia 
precisely  what  I state.  Thus  the  entire  point  of 
discussion,  to  which  you  devote  nearly  four  columns 
to  set  me  straight,  has  no  real  existence,  but  is 
entirely  based  upon  making  mo  say  that  which  I 
have  not  said. 

What  I have  stated,  and  desire  now  to  state 
again,  is,  that  for  a fiat,  parabolic  arch,  of  unifiorni 
section,  continuous  at  crown,  fixed  at  ends,  and  of 
invariable  span,  tho  point  of  intersection  of  any 
single  weight  with  a horizontal  line  situated  at  one- 
fifth  tho  rise  of  tho  arch  above  the  crown,  will  give 
a point  in  both  the  resultant  pressures.  Also,  that 
this  iioint  thus  known,  the  directions  of  these 
pressures  are  given  by  drawing  them  through  the 
point  thus  determined  and  tangent  to  a hyperbolic  arc, 
which  I have  shown  how  to  construct  and  locate. 
This  is  susceptible  of  rigid  liemonstration,  and  I 
have  elsewhere  deduced  it.  The  resultant  pressures 
being  thus  determined,  it  will  be  found,  as  I have 
correctly  stated  (and  you  have  incorrectly  reported), 
that  they  will  always  pass  either  above  or  below," 
but  never  through  the  ends  of  the  arch. 

Whether,  in  the  cases  you  discuss  and  illustrate, 
both  pressures  will  pass  above  the  ends  (as  you  have 
represented),  or  one  above  and  one  below,  or  both 
below,  will  depend  upon  the  special  dimensions, 
position  of  load,  &c.,  and  can,  in  any  special  case, 
be  best  determined  by  applying  the  very  construc- 
tion I give,  and  which  you  are  only  apparently 
criticising. 

In  so  far,  therefore,  as  your  statement  imputes  to 
me  that  which  I do  not  say,  and  your  discussion 
assumes  implicitly  that  my  construction  does  not 
cover  the  case  to  which  it  is  applied,  it  seems  to  me 
that  both  statement  and  discussion  need  correc- 
tion. 

As  to  the  proper  location  of  the  neutral  axis  iu 
the  case  of  a beam,  your  position  is  undoubtedly 
correct ; but  I venture  to  think  that  your  estimate 
of  the  error  committed  ia  excessive.  The  assump- 
tion that  the  neutral  axis  passes  through  the  centre 
of  gravity  is,  as  you  point  out,  only  correct  (theo- 
retically) iu  the  case  of  symmetric  sections.  It  may, 
however,  be  justifiable  in  others.  The  fact,  which 
you  also  notice,  that  all  authors  make  this  assump- 
tion would  of  itself  indicate  either  that  all  have 
blundered,  or  else  that  they  have  disregarded  as  a 
nicety  that  which  has  no  practical  effect.  The  latter 
conclusion  would  seem  the  most  probable. 

That  this  is,  in  fact,  the  case  I think  your  own 
examples  show.  In  the  case  of  the  triangle,  the 
moment  of  inertia  about  the  axis  through  the  centre 
hh? 

of  gravity  and  the  axis  is  at  two-thirds  the 


axis  is  properly  located  as  you  suggest,  it  lies  at  a 
64 

distance  from  the  apex  of  aboutr^A  instead  of 


b 

If  we  take,  as  you  say,  tho  moment  of  resis- 
tance equal  to  tho  moment  of  inertia  “ divided  by 
the  maximum  distance  of  any  of  tho  matter  in  the 
cross-sectiou  and  multiplied  by  the  elastic  strength 
per  unit  of  area,”  we  have,  in  the  second  case,  the 
b}i?c 

correct  moment  of  resistance-^^  and  in  the  first  case 


h K^c 


, an  error  of  about  6 per  cent,  instead  of  “ 12  per 
cent.” 

Again  in  your  other  example,  the  moment  of 
inertia  is  correctly-^  while  the  usual  method  gives 
14-8 
3 


The  moments  of  resistance  are  then,  accord- 


ing to  your  rule,  2-66  and  2'46,  giving  an  error  of 
per  cent,  instead  of  “ 43  per  cent.” 

When  we  remember  that  the  theory  of  flexure 
is  based  upon  several  other  assumptions,  quite  as 
questionable  as  tho  one  you  take  exception  to,  the 
influences  of  which  are  quite  as  great,  and  which  are 
still  accepted,  we  can  perhaps  accept  this  one 
also.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  neutral  axis  is  not 
at  the  centre  of  gravity  even  of  symmetric  cross- 
sections.  We  merely  assume  that  it  is,  because  the 
error  is  slight,  and  abundantly  covered  by  the 
‘‘factor  of  safety.”  For  the  same  reasons  we 
' accept  tho  same  assumption  for  unsymmetric 
sections.  Practical  designing,  and  the  accepted 
theory  of  flexure,  would  remain  entirely  unaffected 
by  the  introduction  of  such  a correction  as  you 
suggest,  while  the  resulting  formulae  and  methods 
would  be  greatly  increased  in  complexity  and  labour. 
The  determination  of  the  deflection,  breaking- 
weight,  itc.,  as  well  as  of  the  neutral  axis,  would 
be,  as  you  say,  “ always  a difllcult  matter,”  without 
any  compensating  advantages.  A.  J.  Do  Bois. 
Shefiieid  Scientific  School  of  Yale  College, 

New  Haven,  Conn., 

March  31st,  1884. 


*#*  The  quotation  was  not  intended  to  be  tho 
exact  words  used  by  the  author,  but  merely  a 
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concise  summary  of  their  meaning  (page  163, 
fig.  143). 

The  only  amendment  the  quotation  seems 
to  require  is  the  addition  of  the  •word  above, 
■so  as  to  read  above  and  below.  Although  the 
author  attaches  great  importance  to  this,  and 
founds  the  whole  of  his  complaint  on  this 
-omission,  it  in  no  way  aSects  our  observations, 
fig.  143  shows  both  thrusts  passing  below  the 
ends  of  the  arch,  which  is  impossible  according 
to  our  view.  The  space  we  devoted  to  the 
■subject  was,  as  stated  at  the  time,  to  guide  the 
•student  and  future  writers  on  the  subject,  not, 
as  the  author  supposes,  to  set  him  straight.  It 
4ippears  to  us  that  a correct  theory  would  bo 
equally  applicable  whatever  the  proportion 
between  the  rise  and  span  of  an  arch.  That 
there  is  an  essential  difference  between  us  is 
evident.  The  author  says  that  “they  (the 
thrusts)  will  always  pass  above  or  below,  but 
never  through  the  ends  of  the  arch.”  We  say 
that  both  thrusts  cannot  pass  below,  and  one 
may  pass  through  an  end. 

With  respect  to  the  position  of  the  neutral 
axis,  we  are  pleased  to  see  that  the  author 
:adniits  the  accuracy  of  our  theory.  It  is  not, 
iiowever,  correct  to  assume  that  authors  have 
generally  disregarded  a nicety  because  it  has  no 
practical  effect.  On  the  contrary,  many  have 
taken  great  pains  to  prove  that  the  neutral  axis 
jpasaes  through  the  centre  of  gravity.  Nor  is 
the  resultant  error  so  slight  that  it  may  be 
neglected.  The  error  in  the  triangular  section 
will  be  found  to  amount  to  12  not  to  6 per 
cent. ; and  in  the  inverted  Xi  if  calculated  by 
moments,  to  47  per  cent,  instead  of  7\-  We 
might  have  taken  examples  which  would  have 
given  preposterous  errors. 


ROYAL  EXCHANGE. 

Sir,— It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  by  every  lover 
of  Classic  work  that  in  fixing  the  new  iron  rouf  over 
•the  quadrangle  it  should  be  found  neces-sary  to 
-remove  the  open  ornamental  parapet  around  the 
four  sides  of  the  interior  quadrangle,  as  designed 
by  the  late  Sir  W.  Tite,  assisted  by  Professor 
Cockerell,  in  his  life-time. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  works  of  the  architect, 
like  those  of  the  musician,  are  eternal.  But  this 
comfort  and  consolation  architects  have  had  in  the 
past  is  being,  by  this  restless  ago, — which  craves  more 
for  novelty  than  for  sound  substantial  work  and  de- 
sign,— fastswept  awayforever,  whilst  buildings  done 
Jj/  Cockerell,  Tite,  Wren,  Hawksmoor,  Kent,  and 
Gibbs  (also  Inigo  Jones)  are  in  danger  of  having  all 
their  original  features  utterly  defaced,  if  not  the 
original  work  swept  or  improved  off  the  face  of  the 
earth. 

have  only  to  take  the  inside  of  the  church  of 
•St.  Paul  s,  Covent  Garden,  for  an  illustration  of  what 
^say.  “Tite.” 


.iiixio  liN  llUUSilJo. 

®iRj^~Th0  often-asked  question  again  appears  ( 
page  528  of  last  week’s  number,  namely  “ How  ■ 
get  rid  of  Ants  in  Houses  ? ” More  remedies  ha^ 
been  given  than  the  number  of  times  the  ques^ic 
has  been  asked,  but  still  your  correspondents  “ wai 
■to  know,  you  know.” 

Two  parts  of  the  house  in  which  J am  now  livir 
were  suddenly  discovered  to  be  infested  with  the: 
Jittle  animals,  but  great  posts.  I amused  myself  tv 
or  three  hours  for  several  nights  by  catching  thei 
with  a small_  brush,  dipping  the  same  in  water  in 
puddmg-basin  with  a spirit-lamp  under  to  keep  tl 
water  as  hot  as  possible.  Hundreds  and  henrtret 
ioausihtand  scalded  m this  way,  but  still  theenem 
did  not  decrease.  When,  one  nigbt,  my  knei 
having  had  long  enough  acquaintance  with  the  floo 
a sudden  thought  came  over  me,  or,  as  some  wou] 
say,  a spirit  whispered  to  me,  “Why  not  trv  Kea 
mgs  powder?  ’ The  powder  was  obtained  froi 
head-quarters.  The  enemy’s  camp  was  reached  i 
near  as  possible,  and  was  well  peppered,  as  ah 
were  their  meeting-places  and  promenades  Afti 
a couple  of  days  enjoyment,— or  otherwise,— of  it 
powder  the  enemy  was  discovered  as  little  blac 
•specks  distributed  over  the  field  of  battle  as  thickl 
■as  the  Arabs  we  were  lately  told  of.  My  enemii 
1 swept  up  and  cremated,  but  did  not  urn  tl 
remains.  I only  earned  the  pleasure  of  getting  rid  < 
them,  for  now  none  are  to  be  seen. 

In  proposing  any  speciality  for  a remedy  it 
generally  supposed  or  said,  ‘ ‘ Oh,  he  is  only  adverti. 

Editor,  willkno 

that  I have  not  any  interest  in  the  above  powder  ( 
the  inventor,  but  merely  desire  to  place  before  tl 
public  a happy  thought  which  has  turned  out  j 
my  case,  a remedy  for  an  evil.  -y 

New  Congregational  Church.  &c.,  Hami 
stead.— Messrs.  J.  L.  Bacon  & Co.,  of  3 
Lpper  Gloucester-place,  Dorset-square,  hav 
been  entrusted  with  the  erection  of  the  appi 
ratuafor  the  warming  and  ventilation  of  thes 
buildings,  which  were  referred  to  in  onr  last. 


DISSENTING  CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Trowbridge. — The  new  Tabernacle  at  Trow- 
bridge was  opened  on  the  19th  nit.  The  style 
adopted  by  the  architects  is  Perpendicular. 
The  new  west  front  of  the  Tabernacle  extends 
20  ft.  beyond  the  old  one.  The  external  walls 
are  of  Bradford  (Wilts)  stone,  faced  with 
random-coursed  work.  The  dressings  are  of  a 
superior  freestone  from  the  district.  The  roofs 
are  slated.  The  total  cost  of  reconstructing 
the  chapel,  reraodelliug  the  school-buildings, 
and  building  ten  new  class-rooms,  including  all 
outside  work  to  the  extensive  premises,  all 
farnitnre,  the  organ  and  stained-glass,  and 
architects’  commission  and  salary  of  clerk  of 
works,  is  8,400?.  The  stained-glass  and  orna- 
mental glazing  and  colour  decoration  are  by 
Messrs.  Campbell  & Co.,  Newman-street ; gas- 
fittings,  J.  Stone,  St.  George’s-road ; blinds, 
Gnyman  & Son,  Carburton  - street  ; marble  . 
mosaic,  Pattesons,  of  Manchester;  umbrella-, 
holders,  Nettleford  & Sons,  High  Holborn ; 
organ  and  case,  W.  Sweotland,  Bath.  The 
architects  are  Messrs.  Pauli  «fc  Bonella,  of  2, 
Chancery-lane,  London,  and  Manchester. 

Morpeth. — On  the  Ist  inst.  a new  Wesleyan 
Methodist  chapel  was  opened  in  Manchester- 
atreet.  The  building  occupies  the  site  of  the 
former  chapel  and  of  a caretaker’s  house  which 
adjoined  it.  The  ground  slopes  rapidly  from 
front  to  back,  and  advantage  has  been  taken  of 
this  to  obtain,  in  the  basement,  a schoolroom 
36  ft.  by  23  ft.,  together  with  a large  vestry  and 
class-room.  To  give  sufficient  height  to  these 
rooms  the  floor  of  the  chapel  is  raised  5 ft. 
above  the  street  level.  The  chapel  is  seated 
for  360  persons,  and  the  entire  cost  is  1,600?. 
The  warming  apparatus  is  by  Messrs.  Dinning 
& Cooke,  of  Newcastle;  the  gas-fittings  by 
Messrs.  Jones  & Willis,  of  Birmingham  ; and 
tho  ventilation  by  one  of  Boyle’s  air-pump 
ventilators.  The  lead  glazing  is  by  the  Gates- 
head Stained  Glass  Company.  The  contractor 
for  the  whole  is  Mr.  D.  M.  Spence,  of  Amble, 
and  the  architects  are  Messrs.  S.  Oswald  & Son, 
of  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  under  whoso  snperinten- 
dence  the  work  has  been  executed. 


PROVINCIAL  NEWS. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne.  — The  Yonrg  Men’s 
Christian  Association  having  purchased  St. 
James’s  Congregational  Chapel,  Blackett-street, 
vacated  by  the  removal  of  the  congregation  to 
their  new  church  recently  erected  in  Bath-road, 
are  about  to  convert  the  same  into  premises  for 
the  use  of  the  Association.  The  basement  will 
contain  a restaurant  (to  be  conducted  on  temper- 
ance principles),  with  retiring-rooms  for  ladies 
and  gentlemen;  and  also  a gymnasium,  with 
dressing-room,  bath,  &c.  The  principal  floor 
will  comprise  reading-room,  parlour,  class- 
rooms, secretary’s  office,  retiring-room,  &c.  The 
top  floor  will  be  a new  one,  constructed  about 
the  level  of  the  former  galleries,  and  will  be 
entirely  devoted  to  a large  hall  (with  ante- 
room) for  public  meetings,  accommodating 
nearly  500  people.  The  architects  arc  Messrs. 
S.  Oswald  & Son.  The  contractor  for  the 
structural  work  is  Mr.  Sidney  Millard.  The 
plumbers’  work  will  be  done  by  Messrs.  Walker 
& Emley,  and  the  painting  and  glazing  by 
Messrs.  J.  Richardson  & Co.,  all  of  Newcastle. 

The  High  Gosforth  Park  Company  are 

erecting  near  the  grand  stand  at  their  race- 
course additional  stabling  for  thirty-six  horses; 
chiefly  in  boxes,  although  a few  stalls  are  pro- 
vided. This  is  the  first  part  of  a scheme  which 
will  ultimately  provide  for  100  horses,  in  addi- 
tion to  existing  accommodation  for  about  eighty. 
The  scheme  also  includes  dormitories  and  mess- 
rooms  for  abont  200  stable  boys  in  a large 
detached  block.  The  builders  are  Messrs.  G. 
Simpson  & Son,  and  the  architects  are  Messrs. 
S.  Oswald  & Son,  of  Newcastle. 

Exeter. — At  the  Town  Council  meeting  on  the 
9th  inst.  an  animated  discussion  took  place  as 
to  whether  the  heating  and  ventilating  arrange- 
ments for  the  New  Pauper  Lunatic  Asylum  for 
the  city  should  be  handed  over  to  Mr.  Phipson, 
C.E.,  to  carry  out  personally,  or  whether  Mr. 
Phipson  should  be  employed  professionally  to 
only  saperintend,  and  the  work  tendered  for  in 
the  usual  manner.  Mr.  Phipson  estimated  the 
entire  cost  at  6,235?.,  and  was  prepared  to 
guarantee  its  completion  for  that  sum  ; or,  he 
was  ready  to  direct  the  carrying  out  of  his 
scheme,  charging  5 per  cent,  on  the  outlay  and 
3?.  3s.  a day  and  expenses. — Councillor  Pidley 


pointed  ont  that  they  had  to  pay  5 per  cent,  cn 
all  this  work  to  their  architect,  Mr.  R.  Stark 
Wilkinson;  1 per  cent,  to  Mr.  Fred.  R.  Smith, 
the  quantity  surveyor ; and  now  they  were 
asked  to  pay  another  5 per  cent,  to  the  engineer, 
making  11  per  cent,  for  what  he  deemed  was 
only  part  of  the  architect’s  legitimate  work. — 
Councillor  Harry  Hems  pointed  out  that  the 
ventilating,  «Scc.,  was  decidedly  a speciality,  and 
work  for  a civil  engineer  rather  than  for  an 
architect.  But,  it  struck  him  as  derogatory  to 
the  profession  that  Mr.  Phipson  should  want 
both  to  make  the  plans  and  do  the  work!  He 
thought  an  able  engineer  would  be  found  in 
Mr.  Phipson,  and  a good  working  firm  of  engi- 
neers might  be  entrusted  to  carry  out  that 
gentleman’s  designs. — Alderman  Huxtable  (a 
retired  builder)  said  they  had  no  specifications 
or  bills  of  quantities,  and  he  objected  decidedly 
to  giving  an  order  for  the  ivork  without  know- 
ing what  was  to  be  done  for  the  money.  He 
considered  that  all  public  work  should  be 
tendered  for. — It  was  stated  in  the  course  of 
further  discussion  that  the  architect  (who  is 
son  of  the  present  mayor)  was  strongly  in 
favour  of  Mr.  Phipson  doing  the  work  in  toto, 
and  that  ho  (Mr.  Wilkinson)  asserted  that  not  a 
stone  of  the  foundation  of  the  new  asylum  could 
be  put  in  until  this  necessary  matter  was 
settled. — It  was  ultimately  decided  by  a vote 
of  fourteen  to  eight  that  Mr.  Phipson  should  be 
entrusted  with  the  work  at  a cost  of  6,235?. — 
Some  conversation  afterwards  took  place  rela- 
tive to  Mr.  F.  Smith  claiming  to  be  paid,  as  a 
matter  of  custom,  his  percentage  for  quantities 
upon  tho  amount  of  the  engineering  ivork, 
although  he  had  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  He 
made  his  charge  upon  the  entire  sum  of  con- 
tract. It  was  finally  agreed  to  pay  him  this, 
i.e.,  1 per  cent,  upon  the  amount  of  amended 
tender,  55,700?. 


SCHOOL-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Great  Harwood. — New  Schools  are  about  to 
be  built  at  Great  Harwood,  near  Blackburn,  in 
connexion  with  the  Methodist  Free  Church. 
The  buildings  will  be  used  for  day  and  Sunday 
school  purposes,  to  accommodate  1,000  scholars, 
and  will  consist  of  a large  school-room  with 
seven  class-rooms  adjacent  thereto  and  an 
infants’  school  for  150  infants.  The  plans  have 
been  prepared  by  Messrs.  Maxwell,  Tuke,  & 
Hurst,  architects,  Southport,  and  the  works 
•will  be  carried  out  under  their  supervision. 

Chatham.  — New  Schools  for  St.  Paul’s 
parish  at  Chatham,  have  been  opened  by 
the  Bishop  of  Rochester.  The  architect  was 
Mr.  R.  Willey,  of  Ludgate-hill,  London,  and 
the  builder  was  Mr.  Dorey,  of  Brentford.  We 
are  informed  that  the  cost  of  these  schools  was 
at  the  rate  of  3?.  10s.  per  child  only,  exclusive 
of  site. 

Earlestown.  • — A lecture-hall  and  Sunday- 
schools  are  about  to  be  built  in  connexion  with 
the  Primitive  Methodist  Chapel,  Earlestown, 
near  Warrington.  The  buildings  will  comprise 
a hall  capable  of  seating  500  adult  persons,  five 
class-rooms  for  twenty  scholars  each,  an  infants' 
room  for  sixty  infants,  and  a library.  Separate 
yards  and  offices  will  be  provided  for  boys  and 
girls  respectively.  The  plans  have  been  pre- 
pared by  Messrs.  Maxwell,  Tuke,  & Hurst, 
architects,  Southport,  and  the  works  will  be 
carried  out  under  their  superintendence. 

Manchester. — The  extensive  schools  belonging 
to  the  Wesleyans,  at  the  southerly  end  of  the 
City-road,  Manchester,  are  about  to  be  con- 
siderably enlarged,  from  the  designs  of  Messrs. 
Medland  Henry  Taylor. 


Slooks. 

Older  England,  illustrated  by  \he  Anglo-Saxon 
Antiquities  in  the  British  Museum.  By  J. 
Frederick  Hodgetts.  London : Whiting  & 
Co.  1884. 

It  -was  a happy  thought  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Hodgetts  to  give  animation  to  the  dead 
objects  which  fill  some  of  the  glass  cases  in  the 
British  Museum  and  make  them  tell  the  tale  of 
their  almost  forgotten  existence.  He  had  the 
good  fortune,  also,  to  secure  an  intelligent 
audience,  and  he  quotes  ^vith  evident  pride 
Mr.  Ruskin’s  remark  that  what  he  had  heard 
from  the  lect'iirer’s  lips  had  been  a new  revela- 
tion of  truth  and  poetry  for  him, — -overturning 
some  of  his  moat  cherished  opinions,  but  sub- 
stituting for  them  a fresh  field  of  thought.  No 
doubt  there  is  an  element  of  poetry  in  all 
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scientific  and  historic  research.  We  may  almost 
say  that  men  like  Newton  and  Darwin  were 
discoverers  by  virtue  of  possessing  a share  in 
the  same  divine  faculty  which  found  other 
expression  in  Dante  and  Milton.  Mr.  Hodgetta 
is  not  without  it  j and,  perhaps,  wo  may  refer  to 
poetical  exuberance  the  flights  of  fancy  which 
he  occasionally  takes  in  the  region  of  etymology. 
On  the  whole,  however,  even  from  a perusal  of 
these  lectures,  one  gains  a very  distinct  im- 
pression of  the  life  and  circnmstances  of  our 
old  English  ancestors  ; and  we  may,  therefore, 
congratulate  Mr.  Hodgetts  not  only  upon  having 
made  the  head  of  Memnon  vocal,  but  on  having 
provided  it  with  chords  that  are,  in  the  main, 
true  and  harmonious.  The  author’s  method  of 
“handling”  his  subject  is  very  simple.  Ho 
takes  up  some  relic  of  past  times, — a sword,  a 
brooch,  or  a ring, — and  discourses  thereon 
according  to  no  settled  plan,  but  in  an  easy  and 
communicative  way.  Of  course  the  very  name 
or  names  of  the  object  are  often  full  of  sug- 
gestions. Thns  the  word  “ sword  ” contains  a 
wealth  of  meaning  which  seems  almost  inex- 
haustible. “ The  root  sxver  brings  us  farther 
and  farther  into  the  gulf  of  time,  and  shows  us 
the  sense  of  shining,  gleaming,  flashing,  and, 
more  remotely,  heaven,  which  in  the  grand  old 
speech  of  the  far  East  is  called  the  Swerga. 
To  vow  to  heaven,  then,  was  to  swear  ; Swedish, 
sverja ; English,  swerian  ; German,  echwdrcyi. 
Now,  the  thing  that  bound  a king  to  his  God, 
an  earl  to  his  king,  and  a vassal  to  his  ear],  was 
the  symbol  of  power,  of  truth  combative,  of 
protection,  and  of  glory, — all  which  attributes 
reside  together  in  the  sword  alone.  Hence  the 
very  name  is  cognate  with  the  root  expressive 
of  the  brightest  hope  of  human  life,  and  so 
with  death  and  brighter  life  beyond  the  tomb. 
‘ He  sweareth  ’ means  ‘ he  takes  his  sword  and 
vows  to  heaven  a solemn  oath  upon  it.’  ” 

We  cannot  help  thinking  that  this,  however 
pretty,  is  just  a little  fanciful  j and  we  like  Mr. 
Hodgetts  better  when  he  is  telling  us  some 
facts  about  the  history  of  the  weapon  which  he 
has  gleaned  from  divers  sources.  The  old 
English  sword  was  a massive,  weighty,  double- 
edged  weapon,  with  a cross-guard  curving  down- 
wards. The  grip,  or  hilt,  was  of  wood,  bound 
with  leather,  and  often  profusely  ornamented 
with  gold.  It  was  one  of  the  treasures  of  the 
house,  and  bore  some  name  descriptive  of  its 
virtues.  It  was  a vastly  more  powerful  weapon 
than  the  Roman  sword  ; and  its  descendant,  in 
an  elongated  form,  is  the  longue  6p4e  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  with  which  monumental 
remains  have  made  us  familiar.  In  the  latter, 
however,  the  slight  projections  at  the  hilt  have 
become  prolonged,  and  thus  we  get  the  straight 
cross-gnard, — the  divine  emblem, — which  often 
brought  courage  and  consolation  to  the  dying 
Crusader. 

Mr.  Hodgetts  says  that  the  sword  in  art  has 
not  been  sufficiently  utilised  as  a means  of  deco- 
ration. The  grouping  behind  the  warrior’s  seat 
of  the  weapons  which  he  used  could  not  fail  to 
be  picturesque  j for  the  moat  haphazard  arrange- 
ment,— spear,  and  shield,  and  sword, — invariably 
gives,  we  are  told,  effective  combinations  of 
form.  Mr.  Hodgetts  may  be  right,  but  the 
opportunities  for  making  the  experiment  are  not 
likely  to  be  numerous,  and  we  should  strongly 
object  to  the  employment  of  old  English 
weapons  to  decorate  the  hall  of  a red-brick 
mansion  of  the  now  prevailing  style. 

The  form  of  the  ancient  English  shield  was 
generally  circular,  with  the  boss  in  the  centre. 
It  was  concave,  so  as  to  cover  the  breast  and 
shoulder,  and  so  constructed  as  to  leave  an 
aperture  for  the  hand  to  grasp  the  bar  of  wood 
which  formed  the  handle.  Over  this  aperture 
was  the  boss  which,  by  its  projection,  guarded 
the  hand.  IVithin,  the  shield  was  lined  with 
cloth  or  leather  stretched  over  the  woodwork, 
which  was  light  linden.  Outside  a rough  hide 
was  nailed  and  bordered  by  a rim  of  gilt  leather, 
bronze,  or  even  gold.  Mr.  Hodgetts  thinks  that 
the  scroll -shaped  shield  which  Strutt  and 
Meyriek  depict  had  no  existence  except  in  the 
fancy  of  the  limner.  But,  besides  the  round 
shield,  or  buckler,  there  was  another  defensive 
arm  known  as  the  sciid-trunio,  or  troop  shield. 
This  was  of  an  oval  shape,  and  large  enough  to 
cover  the  whole  person,  the  lower  extremity  of 
it  resting  upon  the  ground. 

The  subject  of  the  brooch  gives  Mr.  Hodgetts 
an  opportunity  of  speaking  about  the  condition 
of  women  in  older  England.  Of  course  he 
draws  special  attention  to  what,  with  pardonable 
exaggeration,  he  calls  “the  almost  awful  respect 
for  woman”  which  from  the  earliest  historic 
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period  has  been  the  characteristic  of  the  Scan- 
dinavian race.  What  was  effected  for  the 
Latin  nations  by  the  cultus  of  the  Virgin  Mary 
and  the  softening  influences  of  Chistianity  be- 
longed to  the  barbarian  Teutons  by  nature.  We 
wonder  that  the  modern  advocates  of  women’s 
rights  in  this  country  have  not  made  more  of 
the  argument  from  antiquity,  and  pointed  to 
the  exclusion  of  women  from  the  senate  and  the 
ministry  as  tokens  of  degeneracy.  “ The  Ger- 
man women  were  admitted  into  the  councils  of 
the  men  ; they  were  consulted  on  all  important 
business,  especially  on  such  matters  as  had 
proved  too  tough  for  the  sword-like  intellect  of 
the  men  to  cut  through.  Consequently,  we 
find  ten  priestesses  to  one  priest ! We  find  our 
fathers  listening  to  the  advice  of  women  upon 
all  possible  occasions,  and  thoroughly  believing 
in  them.”  In  the  last  respects  we  are  not 
disposed  to  admit  that  younger  England  has 
greatly  changed. 

The  archffiological  information  with  which 
these  lectures  abound  makes  them  valuable  to 
the  student,  and  a good  many  popular  errors  in 
reference  to  our  remoter  ancestors  are  clearly 
exposed.  For  instance,  the  cruciform  preons 
often  found  in  East  Anglian  graves  have  been 
thoughtlessly  supposed  to  owe  their  shape  to 
Christian  influences.  Mr.  Hodgetts,  therefore, 
does  well  to  point  out  that  the  cross  in  not  a 
Christian  invention,  and  that  cruciform  orna- 
ments were  in  vogue  long  before  the  date  of 
the  Crucifixion.  Their  existence,  as  well  as  the 
existence  of  well-wrought  jewellery,  arms,  aud 
utensils  establish  the  fact  that  English  art  is 
not  due  to  Roman  teaching,  but  is  English  in  its 
origin. 


The  Nutionalisaiion  of  the  Land.  By  Samuel 
Smith,  M.P.  London:  Kegan  Paul  &,  Co. 
1884. 

Fallacies  of  Socialism  Exposed.  By  Samuel 
Smith,  M.P.  London  i W.  Reeves.  1884. 
National  Progress  and  Poverty.  By  Samuel 
Smith,  M.P.  London  t W.  Reeves.  1884. 

^ The  three  publications  which  appear  at  the 
; head  of  this  notice  are  each  from  the  pen  of 
Mr.  Smith,  the  Liberal  member  for  Liverpool. 
They  are  refutations  of  the  Socialistic  opinions 
expressed  by  Mr.  Henry  George,  Mr.  H.  M. 
Hyndman,  aud  Mr.  A.  R.  Wallace,  who  are 
doubtless  as  well  meaning  in  their  intentions  as 
they  are  mischievous  in  their  views.  Any  one 
who  desires  to  see  Mr.  George’s  arguments 
shortly,  clearly,  and  ably  exposed  cannot  do 
better  than  read  these  papers,  especially  the 
one  on  “The  Nationalisation  of  the  Land.” 
Mr.  Smith  is  not  only  a theoretical  political 
economist,  but  a capable  and  experienced  man 
of  business,  and,  wo  confess  to  our  suprise, 
writes  in  a brighter  aud  more  polished  style 
than  the  majority  of  so-called  literary  men.  It 
is  impossible  for  us  to  enter  at  length  into  an 
examination  of  these  pamphlets,  because  being 
short  in  themselves  they  will  hardly  bear  com- 
pression. Mr.  Smith  shows  very  clearly  that 
“ the  first  conditions  of  all  national  progress  are 
security  for  life  and  property,”  and  then  he 
demonstrates  how  nothing  “could  be  more 
destructive  of  the  social  w’elfare  of  any  old  and 
peaceful  country  than  to  tear  up  the  foundation 
of  all  property  by  disputing  existing  titles  to 
the  soil.”  Another  point  which  is  often  over- 
looked by  socialistic  adherents  is  made  by  Mr. 
Smith,  namely,  that  by  a confiscation  of  landed 
properly,  not  only  would  owners  of  land  bo 
defrauded,  “but  likewise  all  the  mortgagees, 
whoso  name  is  legion,”  and,  as  he  points  out, 
“the  sole  livelihood  of  multitudes  of  widows 
and  oi’phans  depends  on  trust-money”  invested 
on  the  security  of  laud,  and  if  land  is  confis- 
cated the  security  of  these  persons  is  gone,  and 
without  it  their  means  of  subsistence.  To  any 
one  who  has  at  all  carefully  considered  the 
plans  of  the  sociali6t.s,  to  repeat  Mr.  Smith’s 
arguments  is  like  unto  the  doings  of  the  man 
of  whom  it  is  said  that  “ thrice  ho  slew  the 
slain.”  The  calm  reasoner  does  not  require  the 
assistauce  of  Mr.  Smith’s  arguments.  But  there 
are  hundreds  of  persons  who  have  not  the  time 
or  inclination  to  thiok  out  those  matters  for 
themselves,  and  to  these  we  very  earnestly  com- 
mend the  perusal  of  Mr.  Smith’s  publications. 


Heauor. — A Munich  east  window  has  just 
been  erected  in  the  parish  church  of  Heanor, 
Notts,  by  Messrs.  Mayer  & Co.  The  subject 
illustrates  the  text,  “ Come  unto  Me,  all  ye  that 
labour.” 


BUILDING  PATENT  RECORD.* 

APPLICATIONS  FOE  LETTEH8  PATENT. 

April  4. — 5,928,  J.  E.  Doughty  and  P.  Kranieh, 
London,  Automatic  Ladder  Machine  for  Builders’ 
use. — 5,931,  R.  M.  Ormerod,  Carlisle,  Forming 
Domes  and  Circular  BuiKings  in  Concrete  and 
Plaster. — 5,940,  A.  B.  Merrick,  Exeter,  Draining" 
Roofs. — 5,962,  H.  R.  Hughes,  London,  Flower-pot 
Window-guard. — 5,963,  J.  C.  Hudson,  Loudon, 
Fireproofing  Ceilings. 

April  5. — 5,969,  A.  W.  Kershaw,  Lancaster,. 
Downcast  Ventilators. — 5,979,  J.  Jarman,  Birming- 
ham, Cleaning  Chimneys.— 5,983,  R.  T.  Bells,. 
Birkenhead,  aud  T.  B.  Stott,  Rockferry,  Window 
Fastening. — 6,006,  J.  C.  W.  Rolfe,  London,  Blinds 
for  Ventilating. — 6,011,  G.  Connell,  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne,  Ventilating  and  Air-warming  Apparatus. — 
6,014,  W.  Cowell,  Blackburn,  Ventilator. — 6,019,. 
J.  Kerr,  London,  Pavements. 

April  7. — 6,037,  T.  Grimbleby  and  H.  Gritnbleby,. 
Barrow-upon-Humber,  Lock-wing  Roofing-tiles.  — 
6,045,  Z.  Levy,  London,  Ventilator.  — 6,061,  F. 
Mann,  London,  Sash. fastener. 

Aprils. — 6,101,  H.  Hughes,  London,  Disinfecting 
Sewers.— 6,102,  H.  Hughes,  London,  Purifying 
Water  for  Houses,  kc. — 6,107,  G.  Greig,  Harvieston, 
Ventilating  Apparatus. — 6,114,  J.  Cottrell  and  R. 
Oakley',  London,  Ventilation,  ko. — 6,117,  S.  S. 
Phillips  and  H.  F.  Green,  London,  Gully  for  Drains, 
kc. — 6,118,  S.  S.  Phillips  and  H.  F,  Green,  London, 
Traps  for  Drains,  kc. — 6,121,  J.  Tomkins  and  S. 
Napper,  London,  Baths,  Lavatories,  &c.  — 6,127» 
T.  Durrans,  London,  Water-closets,  (fee. 

-4pri7  9.--6,146,  G.  E.  Newton,  London,  Water- 
cisterns. — 6,171,  C.  W.  Lee,  London,  Painting  upon 
Glass. — 6,178,  T.  Brown,  Penicuik,  Chimney  Cowls 
and  Ventilators. — 6,180,  F.  P.  Preston,  J.  T.  Pres- 
tige, and  E.  J.  Preston,  Deptford,  aud  E.  W.  Do 
Rusett,  Croydon,  Water-closets. 

April  10. — 6,231,  E.  G.  Capon  and  H.  Heaton, 
King’s  Norton,  Compound  Material  for  Covering 
Stops,  Stairs,  Passages,  fee. 

SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED.f 

April  8. — 945,  F.  R.  Wildgoose,  London,  Sash- 
fastening.— 4,305,  A.  Emanuel,  London,  Water- 

Apr'il  11.-3,274,  S.  H.  Adams,  York,  Water- 
closets. 

NOTICES  TO  PROCEED 
Have  leen  given  on  the  Date  Jirsl  named. 

Aprils. — 5,640,  H.  Darby,  London,  Apparatus 
for  Warming  Air  for  Heating  Buildings,  fee.  (Dec.  4, 
'83). — 5,650,  R.  Hall  and  C.  C.  Woodcock,  Leicester, 
Wood-paving  (Dec.  5,  ’83). 


ABRIDGMENTS  OV  SPECIFICATIONS 


Fubluhed  during  the  veek  ending  April  12,  1884. 

3,870,  C.  J.  Dobbs,  Middlesbrough,  Manufacture 
of  Paving  Blocks  from  Furnace-slag  (Aug.  9,  ’83, 
price  6d.). 

When  the  slag  lias  been  run  into  the  moulds  the  blocks 
are  removed  as  soon  as  they  are  set  and  placed  in  a kiln, 
in  which  are  a number  of  chambers,  each  of  which  can 
contain  one  block.  The  blocks  are  tlieu  annealed  without 
any  extraneous  heat. 

3,947,  H.  Sutton,  London,  Brushing  Apparatus 
for  Cleaning  the  Walls,  Ceiling:*,  fee.,  of  Buildings 
(A.ug.  14,  ’83.  2d.). 

A circular  brush  is  mounted  on  the  end  of  a rod  and. 
rotated  by  a crank  near  ihe  handle.  {Pro.  Fro.) 


3,951,  T.  S.  Truss,  London,  Traps  (Aug.  15,  '83, 


The  inlet-pipe  in'o  the  trap-box  ia  curved  upwards,  nucL 
on  the  eud  is  a valve.  The  rush  of  liquid  through  the  pipe: 
lifia  this  valve,  which  falls  again  iuto  its  seat  ahou  the  lusb 
has  stopped.  (Pro.  Pro.) 

3,964,  P.  Jensen,  London,  Kitchen-stove  Plates. 
Com.  by  P.  Kohl,  Vienna  (Aug.  15,  ’83,  2d.). 

Instead  of  being  made  in  one  single  piece,  these  plates 
are  composed  of  foui  separate  pieces  connected  together 
by  groove  and  tongue  joints. 


4,051,  J.  P.  Rickman  and  A.  B.  Wood,  London,, 
Tesserm  for  Jlosaic  Work,  fee.  (Aug.  21,  '83,  2d.). 

These  are  made  with  fangs  to  secure  them  in  the  matrix 
or  bed.  (Pro.  Pro.) 

4,127,  G.  M.  Edwards,  London,  Metal  Tables  for 
Ceilings,  Partitions,  fee.  (Aug.  27,  '83,  8d,). 

Thin  strips  of  sheet  iron  are  used  with  notched  or  ser- 
rated edges,  and  in  the  centre  thereof  lengthwise  is  formed' 
a deep  groove  indented  in  the  metal.  The  strip  is  fastened 
by  this  groove  to  the  joists,  &c.,  and  embedded  in  the 
plastic  material. 

4.150,  G.  Connell, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Window- 
ventilators  (Aug.  28,  ’S3,  6d.). 

A glazed  framing  is  attached  to  the  window,  thereby 
forming  a double  window  with  a chamber  inside;  and 
hinged  flaps  are  fitted  in  the  upper  and  lower  parts  of  this 
diiuble  window.  A metal  chamber  with  gas  jets  is  formed 
below  by  which  the  air  can  be  heated  and  a circulation 
established  in  the  glazed  chamber.  By  arranging  the  flaps 
accordingly  air  can  be  passed  into  or  withdrawn  from  the 
room,  &c.,  as  may  be  required. 

4,213,  S.  B.  Sutcliffe,  Manchester,  Tile  Hearths 
and  Fenders  (Sept.  1,  '83,  6d.). 

The  outside  of  the  tile  hearth  is  surrounded  by  an  edging 
inside  of  which  and  sloping  down  towards  the  tile-hearth, 
are  ornamental  tiles. 


* Compiled  by  Hart  & Co.,  Patent  Agents,  186,  Fleet- 
street. 

+ Open  to  public  inspection  for  two  months  from  the 
dates  named. 
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4 227,  T.  J.  Palmer,  Carshalton,  Decorative 
Material  for  Walls,  &c.  (Sept.  3,  '83,  6d.). 

The  pulp  is  passed  through  a series  of  rollers  on  blankets 
first  ana  tnen  on  wire  gauze  to  express  all  the  moisture, 
and  afterwards  through  other  rollers  to  emboss  the  required 
pattern  on  the  material. 


MEETINGS. 

SATCBDjkT,  April  19. 

Visit  to  Houses  in  Kensing- 
ton Court  fMr.  J.  J.  SteTcnsoD,  nrchiteet).  3 p.m. 

EJiiibtirgh  Architectural  Aitociation, — ^ isit  to  Hallyards 
Castle  and  Kirkliston. 

Mondat,  April  21. 

Jloval  Inriitutc  of  Britith  ArehitecH. — BusinessMeeting, 
for  Members  only,  and  Special  General  Meeting.  8 p.m. 

iSart'eyor#’  In»tituiion, — Mr.  T.  Chatfeild  Clarke  on 
“ImproTed  Dwellings  for  Labourers  and  Arliaans.’' 

8 p.m. 

Socifty  of  Art*  {Applied  Ckemiitry  and  Phytice  Section). 
—Adjourned  Discussion  on  Dr.  P.  F.  Franklaiid's  paper 
on  “The  Upper  Thames  as  a Source  of  Water  Supply.” 

8 p.m. 

Leedt  and  Yorkihire  Architectural  Society. — Members' 
Soiree. 

London  and  Middletex  Arehtsoloyicul  Society. ~{1)  Mr.  : 
Thomas  Milbourn  on  “ London  Cluhs.”  (2)  Mr.  John  E. 
Price,  F S..4...  “On  the  Recovered  Jlonumental  Brass  of 
Sir  John  Popham,  Knt.  1613,  with  Notes  on  his  connexion 
with  the  Church  of  St.  Sepulchre,  Loudon.”  8 p.iu. 

Victoria  Inafitiite.—  blr.  S.  E.  Pattison  on  “Evolution 
and  the  Pearly  Nautilus”;  or  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Mello, 
F.G.S.,  on  "The  Preliistoric  Factory  of  Flints  at 
Speinnes.”  8 p.m. 

Tchsdat,  April  22. 

Inftitution  of  Civil  Enyineeri. — Mr.  W.  K.  Rich, 
M.Inst.C  E.,  “On  the  Comparative  Merita  of  Vertical 
and  Horizontal  Engines,  and  on  Rotative  Beam  Engines 
for  Pumping.”  8 pm. 

St.  Paul't  Ecclesiolo/jicat  Society. — Dr.  W.  G.  F.  Philli- 
more,  Q.C.,  on  “ Tne  History  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Courts.”  7 30  p.m. 

Anthropological  Inititute  (3,  Hanover-square) . — (1)  Sir 
Richard  Owen  on  a portrait  of  an  Aboriginal  Tasmanian. 
(2)  Professor  A.  H.  Keane  on  "The  Ethnology  of  the 
Sudan.”  8 p.m. 


Wbdxesdat,  April  23. 

Society  of  Arte. — Mr.  J.  B.  Eedniao,  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  on 
*' Thames  Communications.”  Sp.m. 

Civil  and  ifrchanical  Engineera'  Society.— ^ir.  H.  M. 
Whitley  on  '•  Modern  Locomotive  Practice.”  7 p.m. 
TncRSDAr,  April  21. 

Parkes  'Miitntm  of  Hygiene  (74i,  Murgaret-street.  W.l . 
Dr.  Voelcker  on  “ Milk.*'  6 p.m. 

Royal  Professor  Dewar  on  “Flame  and 

Oxidation.”  (I.)  3 p.m. 

FaiDiT,  April  23. 

B'-yaf  7n*/iri<fioK.— Mr.  Walter  Besant  on  “The  Art  of 
Fiction.”  9 p.m. 

Society  ^ Arts  [Indian  Section)  .—'Ht.  W’.  G.  Fodder 
on  “ The  Existing  Law  of  Landlord  and  Tenant  in  India  '' 
8 p.m. 


Satobdat,  April  26. 

Artists'  Benevolent  Fund.  — Seventy-fifth  Anniversary 
Dinner  (Freemasons’  Tavern',  Sir  Coutts  Lindsay  in  the 

SI.  Paul's  Ecclesiological  Society. — (1)  Visit  to  the  Priory 
of  St.  Domin  c,  Mnitland-road,  Haverstock-liill.  2,-1''  p ni 
(3)  Visit  to  the  Church  of  St.  Augustine,  Kilbuni,  under 
the  guidance  of  Mr,  J.  L.  Pearson.  F.S.A.  -I  p m. 

^ Royal  Institution.  — Mr,  ilodder  M.  Westropp  on 
“Recent  Discoveries  in  Reman  ArchieologT.”  (I  ) The 
Colosseum.  3 p.m. 

Birmingham  Architectural  Associ'itioii. — Mr.  W.  Tonka 
Oil  "Exhibitions  and  Museums.” 


Itlisullarwa. 

Rebuilding  of  an  Old  City  Tavern.— 
Tbe  Salutation  and  Cut  Tavei'u,  in  Rose-street, 
Paternoster-square,  has  just  been  rebuilt,  one 
of  the  chief  features  iu  the  reconstruction  being 
the  decorations  of  the  interior.  The  old  tavern 
was  destroyed  in  the  great  fire  in  Paternoster- 
square,  two  or  three  years  ago.  The  Rose-street 
frontage  of  the  new  building  is  limited  to  19  ft., 
but  the  ground  area  occupied  by  the  building  is 
nearly  5,000  ft.  The  upper  part  of  the  eleva- 
tion is  faced  with  red-pressed  brick,  the  arched 
windows  having  terra  cotta  keys.  Amongst 
other  apartments  iu  the  basement  is  a spacious 
billiard-room  fitted  in  American  walnut,  the 
mural  decorations  of  the  apartment  consisting 
of  ornamental  tiles  and  mirrors.  The  apart- 
ments on  the  ground-floor  consist  of  a large 
grill-room,  also  coffee  and  smoking-rooms, 
public  and  private  luncheon-rooms,  all  richly 
decorated.  This  floor  is  entirely  fire-proof, 
being  of  concrete  on  Dennett  & Ingle’s  principle. 
The  first-floor  contains  a large  bauqueting- 
room,  the  walls  being  painted  in  panels  and 
decorated  with  minors.  On  the  same  floor  is  a 
Masonic  temple,  having  a domed  ceiling,  with 
sun-light  in  the  centre,  the  walls  being  deco- 
rated with  emblems  representative  of  the  craft. 
On  this  floor  there  are  also  several  private 
^ning  and  reception-rooms.  Messrs.  Wylson  & 
Long,  of  King  William-street,  Strand,  are  the 
architects,  and  Messrs.  Pickersgill  Bros,  the 
contractors;  Mr.  Smith  is  foreman  of  the 
works.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  buildinsr  is 
about  16,OOOZ.  “ 


The  Difficulties  of  Tunnel  Construction. 

The  questions  of  the  heat  of  the  earth  and  the 
ventilation  of  long  tunnels  are  of  a nature  that 
cannot  be  overlooked  in  constructing  such 
tunnels,  as  recent  experiences  have  shown. 
M.  E.  Stoekalper,  in  “ Les  grands  Tunnels  et  la 
Chaleur  souterraine,”  treats  especially  of  the 
effects  exerted  by  a continuous  high  temperature 
upon  the  health  of  the  workmen  employed  in 
St.  Gotthard  Tunnel.  Injurions  effects  began 
to  be  felt  as  soon  as  the  temperature  of  the  rock 
was  higher  than  29°  C.  This  temperature  was 
reached  at  4’5  kilometres  from  the  northern 
entrance,  and  5'5  kilometres  from  the  southern 
entrance ; in  the  intervening  length  of  5 kilo- 
metres it  was  higher,  and  on  the  average  about 
31°  C.;  but  the  temperature  of  the  air  rose  in 
some  places  as  high  as  32  5°,  and  even  to  35°  C., 
which,  combined  with  its  high  degree  of 
moisture,  brought  on  illness  in  many  cases. 
Three  months  before  the  final  perforation  of 
the  headway  GO  per  cent,  of  the  workmen  on 
the  southern  side  were  ill,  12  per  cent,  seriously. 
Of  the  horses  employed,  towards  the  close  of 
the  tunnelling  operations,  ten  died  on  the 
average  per  month  on  each  side  of  the  tunnel. 
Wages  had  to  bo  raised  25  per  cent.,  and  the 
working  hours  bad  to  be  reduced  from  seven  to 
five.  Professor  Du  Bois-Reymond  states  that 
in  perfectly  dry  air  the  temperature  may  rise  to 
50°  C.  without  stopping  work  entirely,  bat  that, 
if  the  air  is  saturated  with  steam,  no  one 
can  resist  permanently  a temperature  of  40°. — 
Iron. 

National  Refuge  Harbours. — A discussion 
on  this  subject  will  take  place  in  the  House  of 
Lords  immediately  after  the  Easter  recess,  on 
the  motion  of  Lord  Waveney,  chairman  of  the 
committees  of  the  National  Refuge  Harbours 
Society.  A public  meeting  of  the  Society  will 
also  take  place  at  the  Towu-hall,  Kensington,  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  Eon.  and  Rev.  E.  Carr 
Glynn,  vicar  of  the  parish.  Those  who  desire 
to  save  the  lives  of  our  sailors  and  fishermen  are 
earnestly  asked  to  support  these  efforts,  without 
a moment’s  delay,  by  petitions  to  the  Houses  of 
Lords  and  Commons,  by  subscribing  to  the  funds 
of  the  Society,  or  by  every  other  means  in 
their  power.  Forms  of  petition  will  be  sent  by 
return  of  post,  with  a report  of  the  speeches  at 
the  Mansion  House,  on  writing  to  Mr.  F.  Johnson, 
17,  Parliament-street,  London.  Acertain  num- 
ber of  convicts  are  yet  engaged  as  farm 
labourers  and  in  certain  trades,  with  disadvan- 
tage to  the  State.  These  might  all,  it  is  urged, 
be  better  engaged  upon  national  harbours,  as 
one  of  the  resources  by  which  work  of  this 
nature  might  be  accomplished,  instead  of  inter- 
fering, as  sometimes  at  present,  with  trade  and 
labour,  earning  only  about  one  half  the  amount 
of  money  it  costs  to  maintain  them,  and  their 
wives  and  families  being  sometimes  supported 
by  their  parishes.  Convicts  alone  are  not,  how- 
ever, a suSicient  resource,  nor  is  convict  labour 
suitable  for  some  places. 

Wood  and  Tile  Pavements. — It  is  well 
known  that  wood  pavements  have  been  and  are 
gradually  taking  the  place  of  asphalte  in  Lon- 
don. This  example  has  been  followed  to  some 
extent  by  Paris,  where  many  streets  have  been 
recently  paved  with  wood.  Some  time  ago 
pavements  of  tiles  were  experimentally  tried  in 
London.  This  tile  pavement  has  now  also  been 
introducedat  Berlin,  where  cubes  20 centimetres 
(7‘8  in.)  square  and  10  centimetres  (3'9  in.) 
thick,  and  impregnated  with  bituminous  pro- 
ducts up  to  20  per  cent,  of  their  volume,  are  : 
employed.  The  cubes  are  laid  on  concrete 
15  centimetres  (6  in.)  thick,  and  the  joints 
filled  np  with  hot  tar.  It  is  affirmed  that  this 
description  of  pavement  is  superior  to  wood  , 
pavement.  Whilst  the  latter  is  liable  to 
absorb  organic  products  of  decomposition  like  : 
a sponge,  thus  forming  a hotbed  of  disease,  a ' 
tile  pavement  is  completely  free  from  those 
drawbacks.  It  permits  the  water  to  flow  off  ' 
freely,  and  lasts  much  longer  than  wood  pave- 
ment, which,  moreover,  may  become  extremely 
dangerous  in  case  of  lire. — Iron. 

Organ,  St.  John’s  Ctiurch.,  Little  Hoi-  : 
beck. — Services  have  lately  been  held  in  this  ' 
church,  in  connexion  with  the  inauguration  of 
a new  organ,  which  has  been  built  by  Messrs. 
Wordsworth  & Maakell,  Leeds,  and  a number 
of  recitals  have  been  also  arranged.  The  ex- 
ternal parts  of  the  instrument,  which  are  of 
wainscot  oak,  have  been  constructed  from 
drawings  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Marshall,  of  London. 
The  front  harmonises  with  the  architectural 
character  of  the  church,  which  was  erected 
from  one  of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott’s  designs. 


The  projected  Battersea  and  Wands- 
I ■worth  Public  Hall. — Some  twelve  months 
; ago  the  foundation  stone  was  laid,  with  con- 
, siderable  ceremony,  of  an  intended  new  public 
. hall  for  Battersea  and  New  Wandsworth,  the 
. site  being  at  the  comer  of  Lavender  Hill  and 
St.  John’s  Hill,  close  to  Clapham  Junction.  The 
undertaking  was  promoted  by  the  Battersea  and 
New  Wandsworth  Public  Halls  Company,  and 
the  building  was  intended  to  bo  a handsome 
architectural  structure,  designed  by  Messrs. 
Morris  & Stallwood,  of  Reading.  (A  view  of 
the  proposed  building  was  given  in  the  Builder 
for  March  17,  1883.)  The  two  frontages  on  the 
ground-floor  were  to  contain  ten  shops,  and  in 
the  rear  of  these,  also  on  the  ground-floor, 
there  was  to  have  been  a suite  of  rooms  for  the 
accommodation  of  a club,— the  apartments  to 
include  reading,  coffee,  smoking,  and  billiard 
rooms,  a special  feature  being  a winter  garden 
in  immediate  connexion  with  the  club  apart- 
ments. The  design  provided  for  a public  hall, 
intended  for  meetings  and  outortainments, 
on  the  first  floor,  having  iu  connexion  with 
it  retiring  rooms  and  several  other  apart- 
ments. 'The  contract  for  the  erection  of  the 
building  was  taken  at  about  10,000h  by  Mr. 
Smith,  of  Yauxhall,  who  proceeded  with  the 
work ; but,  when  the  basement  walls  were 
finished  and  the  ground  line  was  reached,  and 
all  in  readiness  for  going  on  with  the  super- 
structure, the  works  were  suddenly  brought  to 
a stand  owing  to  the  financial  difficulties  of  the 
company.  Legal  proceedings  followed,  resulting 
in  liquidation  and  the  winding-up  of  the  com- 
pany ; and  within  the  last  few  days  the  site, 
with  the  building  so  far  as  it  has  proceeded,  has 
been  secured  by  a large  firm  of  drapers  in 
Wandsworth,  who  announce  that  they  are 
about  to  erect  eight  shops,  five  of  which  will  be 
occupied  by  themselves,  whilst  the  remaining 
three  are  advertised  to  let  when  completed. 

Society  of  Arts. — The  following  meetings 
of  the  Society  of  Arts  have  been  arranged: — 
Ordinary  meetings  (on  Wednesday  evenings)  — 
April  23,  “ Thames  Communications,”  by  J.  B. 
Redmau,  M.Inst.C. E.  April  30,  “ The  New 
Legislation  as  to  Fresh-water  Fisheries,”  by 
J.  W.  Willis-Bund.  May  7,  ‘‘  Bicycles  and 
Tricycles,”  by  C.  V.  Boys.  May  14,  “Tel- 
pherage,” by  Professor  Fleemiiig  Jenkin,  F.R.S. 
May  21,  “Telegraph  Tariffs,”  by  Liout.-Col. 
Webber,  R.E.  May  28,  “Primary  Batteries 
for  Electric  Lighting,”  by  I.  Probert.  In  the 
Foreign  and  Colonial  Section  the  following 
paper  will  be  read  on  April  29,  “ The  Transvaal 
Gold  Fields ; their  Past,  Present,  and  Future,” 
by  W.  Henry  Penning.  In  the  Applied 
Chemistry  and  Physics  Section,  the  adjourned 
discussion  on  Dr.  Percy  Frankland’s  paper, 

“ The  Upper  Thames  as  a Source  of  Water 
Supply,”  is  fixed  for  Monday,  April  21.  On 
May  8,  a paper  will  bo  read  on  “ Cupro- Ammo- 
nium Solution  and  its  Use  in  Waterproofing 
Paper  and  Vegetable  Tissues,”  by  C.  R.  Alder 
Wright,  F.R.S. , D.Sc. ; and  on  a subsequent 
evening  a paper,  “ Economic  Applications  of 
Seaweed,”  by  Edward  C.  Stanford,  P.C.S.,  will 
be  read.  In  the  Indian  Section  the  following 
papers  will  be  read  : — April  25,  “ The  Existing 
Law  of  Landlord  and  'I'enaut  in  India,”  by 
W.  G.  Redder.  May  9,  “ Indigenous  Education 
in  India,”  by  Dr.  Leitner.  May  30,  “Street 
Architecture  in  India,”  by  C.  Pardon  Clarke, 
C.I.E. 

Th.e  New  Railway  Works  at  Black- 
friars. — Messrs.  Lucas  & Aird,  the  contractors 
for  the  Loudon,  Chatham,  and  Dover  Com- 
pany’s new  station  and  bridge  across  tho 
Thames  at  Blackfriars,  are  making  rapid  pro- 
gress with  the  undertaking.  That  portion  of 
the  station  buildings  nearest  the  river  has 
already  been  carried  to  a height  of  upwards 
of  20  ft.,  and  the  Middlesex  shore  abut- 
ments are  also  making  considerable  progress. 
The  excavations  down  to  the  bed  of  the 
river  for  the  foundations  of  the  piers  of 
the  bridge  have  formed  a heavy  portion  of 
the  engineering  work,  but  this  has  now  been 
almost  entirely  completed,  and  the  construction 
of  the  piers  themselves  is  now  being  proceeded 
with.  The  mid-river  pier  is  in  the  most  ad- 
vanced state,  having  already  been  carried  to  a 
height  of  several  feet  above  high-water  mark. 
Unlike  the  piers  of  the  existing  bridge,  which 
are  of  stone  and  circular  in  form,  those  of  the 
new  bridge  are  composed  of  grey  granite  and 
are  square  in  form.  About  300  artisans  are 
employed  upon  the  works,  which  are  being 
carried  on  continuously,  both  day  and  night,  by 
relays  of  hands. 
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Improved  Couetmctiou  of  High  Baild- 
ings. — Mr.  Frederick  Baumann,  architect,  of 
this  city,  has  prepared  a plan  for  an  improved 
construction  of  high  buildings,  which,  in  view  of 
the  present  discussion  on  the  subject,  demands 
consideration.  The  design  is  to  erect  on  founda- 
tions a firm  and  rigid  skeleton  or  hull  of  iron, 
and  cover  it  at  once  with  a proper  roof.  The 
enclosure,  whether  of  stone,  terra  cotta,  or  brick, 
or  any  combination  of  these  materials,  may  be 
erected  at  the  same  time  the  iron  structure  is 
being  put  in  place.  But  the  latter  might 
proceed  much  faster  than  the  former;  while  the 
hull  might  be  roofed  within  two  months,  the 
enclosure  might  not  have  proceeded  further 
than  the  fourth  story.  Thus  there  need  be  no 
delay  to  a steady  progress.  Derricks  may  be 
sot  on  the  roof  for  finishing  the  enclosure  in  a 
convenient  manner.  Large,  unwieldy,  and 
dangerous  derricks  may  thus  be  discarded.  At 
the  same  time  that  the  work  on  the  iron  struc- 
ture is  progressing,  the  partitions,  fireplaces, 
vaults,  arching  of  ceilings,  and  lining  of  exterior 
walls  may  be  put  in;  thus  all  interior  work 
would  bo  done  and  made  ready  for  plastering 
during  the  time  required  for  constructing  the 
exterior  parts.  Mr.  Baumann  claims  that  this 
method  woul  d render  the  work  more  independent 
of  the  weather  than  by  the  usual  construction; 
the  erection  of  the  iron  hull  is,  in  its  nature,  a 
rapid  process.  The  practicability  of  erecting 
buildings  on  Chicago  soil,  twelve  and  more 
stories  high,  then  becomes  a fact. — Chicago 
Sanitary  News. 

The  American  “ Elevator.”^ — The  ability 
not  only  to  erect  high  buildings,  but  to  get,  in 
the  States,  as  much,  or  even  more,  rent  for  the 
upper  floors  than  tlio  lower,  is  a direct  conse- 
quence of  the  use  of  the  elevator.  Thus  a New 
York  paper  states  that  “ Mr.  Cyrus  W.  Field 
lias  completed  his  new  structure,  the  Washing- 
ton building,  at  the  Battery,  and  applicants  for 
rooms  are  so  numerous  that  almost  any  price 
can  be  asked.  There  are  five  elevators  in  the 
building,  and  consequently  the  upper  floors 
bring  more  money  than  the  lower  ones.  An 
idea  of  the  traffic  done  in  one  of  these  huge 
buildings  may  be  formed  from  some  statistics 
which  Mr.  Field  has  gathered.  On  an  average 
18,000  persons  a day  pass  in  and  out  of  the 
Produce  Exchange  Building,  the  Mills  building 
13,000,  the  Borcl!  about  10,000,  and  the  Equitable 
Life  about  15,000.”  The  makers  of  these 
elevators  which  are  so  much  appreciated  over 
the  water,  are  uow,  under  the  general  name 
of  the  “ American  Elevator  Company,”  ” ele- 
vating ” in  London  and  Paris  as  well  as  in  New 
V'ork  and  Chicago. 

‘‘ White’s  Hygeian  Rock”  Composition. 
— Before  the  Building  Exhibition  closed  a 
number  of  architects,  engineers,  and  con- 
tractors were  invited  by  Mr.  William  White,  of 
3,  Westminster-chambers,  to  witness  some  teats 
at  the  Agricultural  Hall,  Islington,  for  the  jmr- 
pose  of  illustrating  the  great  amount  of  strength 
imparted  to  walls  (in  addition  to  their  being 
rendered  waterproof)  by  the  introduction  of 
this  now  well-known  and  extensively  used  ma- 
terial. A correspondent  informs  us  that  one 
brick  beam  9iu.  thick,  four  courses  high,  was 
encircled  in  the  centre  by  chains  to  which  was 
attached  to  a large  scale ; this  was  then  weighted 
to  the  extent  of  1 ton  1 cwt.  3 qrs.  81b.  before 
the  beam  fractured.  A similar  beam  l-l  in.  thick 
bore  2 tons  1 cwt.  3 qrs.  3 lb  in  the  centre  with- 
out the  slightest  sign  of  breakage  or  even  de- 
flection, being  ultimately  broken  by  a blow  from 
a heavy  sledge-hammer  while  sustaining  this 
weight.  Each  of  the  beams  was  G ft.  long, 
with  4^  in.  bearing  each  end. 

The  Exhibition  at  Carpenters’  Hall. — 
At  the  Exhibition  of  Carpentry  and  Joinery, 
at  Carpenters’  Hall,  the  Council  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects  have  promised 
to  exhibit  some  of  the  drawings,  <S:c.,  illustrative 
of  those  subjects  in  their  library.  The  Royal 
Architectural  Museum  will  exhibit  the  well- 
kuown  drawing  of  the  Fleche  of  Amiens  Cathe- 
dral, by  the  late  William  Burges ; and  Mr.  Street 
will  contribute  his  father’s  drawings  for  the  roof 
and  fleche  of  tho  Law  Coxirts. 

A Statue  for  Weymouth. — For  his  princely 
acts  of  generosity  bestowed  on  the  town,  and 
his  having  boon  for  twenty  years  their  repre- 
sentative in  Parliament,  the  people  of  Wey- 
' mouth  have  determined  on  erecting  a marble 
statue  of  Mr.  H.  Edwards,  M.P.  for  their 
I borough,  at  a cost  of  700  guineas.  Tho  sculptors 
selected  to  do  the  work  arc  Messrs.  W,  & T. 
Wills,  of  London.  The  statue  will  be  placed  in 
the  centre  of  the  Alexandra  Gardens. 


Institution  of  Mechanical  Engfineers. — 

The  next  ordinary  general  meeting  of  this  Insti- 
tution will  be  held  on  Thnrsday,  May  1st,  and 
Friday,  May  2nd,  at  25,  Great  George-street, 
Westminster,  by  tho  kind  permission  of  the 
Council  of  tho  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers, 
when  the  following  papers  will  be  read  and 
discussed,  as  far  as  time  will  admit : — 

On  Thnnday,  May  Is<. — Ou  the  Consumption  of 
Fue)  in  Locomotives,  by  M.  Georgies  Marig,  of 
Paris  ; on  Portable  Railways,  by  M.  Paul  Docau- 
ville,  of  Petit-Bourg,  Paris  ; on  the  Moscrop  Engine 
Recorder,  and  tho  Knowles  Supplementary  Gover- 
nor, by  Mr.  Michael  Longridge,  of  Manchester. 

On  Friday,  May  2nd. — Description  of  the  Auto- 
matic and  Exhaust-Steam  Injector,  by  Mr.  A. 
Slater  Savill,  of  Manchester  ; Description  of  the 
Apparatus  used  for  Testing  Current-Meters,  at  tho 
Admiralty  Works  at  Torquay  for  experimenting  on 
models  of  ships,  by  Mr.  Robert  Gordon,  of  Burmah ; 
Description  of  the  Francke  ‘'q’iDa”or  Vat  Process 
for  the  Amalgamation  of  Silver  Ores,  by  Mr.  Edgar 
P.  Rathboue,  of  London. 

Visitors’  tickets  for  the  meeting  can  be  had  on 
application  to  Mr.  Alfred  Bacbo,  the  secretary, 
at  10,  Victoria  Chambers. 

The  Butchers’ Company’sNew  Hall. — Tho 

court  of  this  company  have  selected  the  design 
of  Mr.  Alexander  Peebles,  F.R.I.B.A.,  from 
amongst  those  which  were  submitted  to  them  by 
invitation  for  their  new  ball  about  to  be  erected 
in  Bartholomew-close  in  the  City,  and  have 
instructed  Mr.  Peebles  to  proceed  with  the 
necessary  works.  The  design  is  in  the  Classic 
style,  freely  treated,  and  the  building  will  con- 
tain the  hall,  court,  and  committee-rcoms,  offices 
for  tho  officers  of  the  company,  a ladies’  draw- 
ing-room, and  all  other  necessary  and  suitable 
domestic  and  other  apartments. 

Accident  Assurance. — The  report  of  the 
Ocean  Railway  and  General  Accident  Assurance 
Company  (Limited)  shows  that  the  income 
from  new  business  for  1883  was  13,4461.  Ss.  5d., 
bringing  the  total  income  for  the  year  to 
32,908t.  ISs.  lid.  as  against  28,298L  23.  4d.  for 
the  previous  year.  The  usual  dividend  was 
declared.  The  suspense  account,  or  reserve, 
now  amounts  to  7,492L  4s.  3d. 


For  the  erection  of  a villa  residence,  Southwood,  St. 
Lawrence,  Ramsgate,  for  Mr.  James  Frost.  Mr.  E.  L] 
Elgar,  architect,  Ramsgate  ; — 

Martin.,,  . £618  0 0 

White  Bros 495  0 0 

Miller 470  0 0 

J.  Nowhy  458  0 0 

Lavender  .154  0 0 

Home  450  0 0 

Newby  Bros,  (accepted)  414  0 0 

[All  of  Ramsgate.] 

For  addition  of  west  end  and  tower  of  St.  Peter’s 
Church,  Streatham-hiil,  S.W.  Mr.  George  H.  Fellovroa 
Pryniie,  architect,  10,  Torrineton-Bouare.  Quantities  by 
Mr.  R.  Henry  Hale i 'c  j 

John  Walker,  Streatham  £6,760  0 0 

Pieray  & Co.,  Westminster  4,676  0 0 

William  Mason,  Streatham  3,893  0 0 

Perry  A Co,,  London,  E 3,515  0 0 

Dove  Bros.,  Islington H,385  0 0 

Frank  Saunders,  Loudon,  W 3,376  0 0 

T.  H.  Adamson  & Sons,  Putney 3,357  0 0 

Goodard  & Sons,  Famham  3,346  0 0 

J.  & C.  Bowyer,  Upper  Norwood*.,,  3,1‘jO  0 0 

Cowland  A Co.,  Bayswatert 3,041  0 0 

* Accepted.  f Amended. 


For  the  erection  of  n new  Grammar  School  in  Upper 
Lindum. street,  Lincoln,  from  plans  and  speciiicalion  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  W.  Watkins,  architect,  of  St.  Edmoud’s 
Chambers 

Main 
Building. 


£. 


8.  d. 


North 


Martin  & Sims 2,310  0 0 

Cowen  ALansdowu  2,298  2 0 
W alter  & Hensman 

Uomeastle 2,295  6 0 

Knight.  Martin  ...  2,197  10  0 
Bennett,  Birming- 
ham  2,197  0 0 

J.  B.  Harrison 2,167  8 0 

W.  Wright  2,154  0 0 

Baines,  Newark  ...  2,154  0 0 
H.  S.  &W.  Close...  2,115  0 0 
Crosby  A Sons  ...  2,166  0 0 
Greenwood,  Mans- 
field*   2,055  0 4 


027  0 0 
623  16  0 
690  0 0 
671  10  0 
669  0 0 
663  0 0 

666  4 4 


' Accepted  conditionally. 


Total. 

£..  B.  d. 
2,952  0 0 
2,926  12  0 


2,821  0 0 
2,791  4 0 
2,740  0 0 
2,725  10  6 
2.704  0 0 
2,660  0 0 

2,621  4 8 


TENDERS. 

For  alterations  and  additions  to  Nos.  74,  76,  76,  77,  and 
78,  Judd-street,  Euston-road,  for  the  Midland  Furnishing 
Company.  Mr.  D.  H.  North,  architect: — 

Rider  A Son  £3,138  0 0 

Woods 2,100  0 0 

Colls 1,877  0 0 

Gould  A Brand 1,792  0 0 

Barman  A Son  1,736  0 0 

Langraead  A Way 1,697  0 0 

Anley  1,670  0 0 

Accepted  for  new  headquarters,  gymnasium,  and  drill 
hall,  for  3rd  Lanark  Rifle  Volunteers,  Glasgow.  Mr.  John 

B.  Wilson,  architect,  Glasgow.  Quantities  by  Mr. 
W.  J.  Hall,  Glasgow 

J.  Paterson,  Glasgow  (mason  and 

brickwork) £1,473  6 0 

W.  Wyper  (wright  work)  839  0 0 

Nieol  A MeVicar,  Govan  (plaster 

work)  102  6 10 

J.  A T.  Stewart,  Glasgow  (slater 

work)  146  10  10 

A.  Bruce  (plumber  work) 120  0 0 

A.  Bruce  (gasfltting)  64  0 0 

P.  A B.  Fleming  (iron  roof) 650  0 0 

B.  L.  Lowe,  Tamworlh  (wood  block 

floor)  360  0 0 

For  new  gasholder  tank  at  Peterborough.  Mr.  G.  E. 
Stevenson,  engineer: — 

H.  B.  James,  Westminster  £2,371  19  3 

F.  E.  Street  A Co.,  27,  Red  Liou- 

aquarc,  W.C 2,346  14  0 

B.  Cooke  A Co.,  Battersea  1,8  H 4 2 

Hudson  A Parrish,  Nottingham  1,985  19  8 

W.  J.  Botterill,  110,  Ciinnon-st.jE.C.  1,757  0 0 

Jas.  Hellett  A Co.,  Leicester  1,711  16  6i 

Henry  Hicks,  Peterborough 1,528  14  SJ 

Chas.  J.  Corrie,  L'cbfield 1,603  4 11 

Bryan  W.  Ward,  Leicester  1,365  0 0 


For  additional  works  at  “Kirkdale,”  VVoodborry  Down, 
Finsbury  Park.  Mr.  Wm.  Smith,  architect ; — 

D.  Lang £579  0 0 

J.  Anley 670  0 0 

Mattock  Bros 569  0 0 

J.  Larke 630  0 0 

Clarke 627  0 0 

Stevens  485  0 0 

tv.  Sburmur -432  0 0 

J.  Harper  393  10  0 

For  alterations  at  Caroline  Villa,  Woodberry  Down, 
Finsbury  Park.  Mr.  Win.  Smith,  architect:— 

D.  Lang  £170  0 0 

J.  Anley 17i)  0 0 

W'.  Shurmur 153  0 0 

J.  Larko 138  0 0 

Clarke 137  0 0 

Stevens  133  0 0 

Mattock  Bros 128  0 0 

J.  Harper  ^ 113  10  0 


For  the  forming,  levelling,  and  laying  foundations,  Ac., 
Chatsworth-street  and  Back  Manchestcr-road  (north), 
and  the  sewerin:'  of  Sandwich-street  and  Back  Manchester- 
road  (south),  Worsley  (Contract  No.  21),  and  for  the 
sewering,  forming,  levelling,  and  laying  foundations,  Ac,, 
in  Alfred  and  John  streets,  Worsley  (Contract  No.  32), 
for  the  Barton-upon-Irwell  Sanitary  Authority.  Mr. 
John  Price,  surveyor:— 

Contract  Contract 

No.  21.  No.  22. 

J.  Unsworth,  Walkden £537  16  11  ...£375  1 11 

6.  Unsworth,  Moss  Side ...  5i3  1 1 428  6 6 

E.  Bird,  Chorlton 497  0 0 ...  412  0 0 

J.  Randall,  Weaste  471  19  11  ...  387  8 0 

M.  Naylor,  Ilulme 467  19  8 ...  392  14  11 

R,  Lomax.  Eccles  398  3 lo  ...  320  14  2 

J.  Oakes,  Kcarslcy  383  1 6 ...  329  18  7 

W.  H.  Worthington, 

Euaholmo 382  15  4 ...  291  14  8* 

Snape  A Sons,  Ecclea  360  13  0 ...  283  4 10 

Hamnett  A Shaw,  Ashton- 

on-Meraey  354  4 0 ...  310  10  6 

W.  AJ.  Armstrong,  Walk- 

dan  326  6 0 * ...  — 

• Accepted. 

For  new  hall  at  Kennington  Part,  for  the  St.  •T:«iies’a 
Temperance  Mission  and  Lecture  Hall  Company,  Limited. 
Mr.  Banister  Fletcher,  architect.  Quantit:es  by  the 
architect;— 

S.  Sabay  A Son £1,3('’0  0 01 

C.  Miller  A Son  4,150  0 0 

Building,  Pitting,  and  Furnisbing 

Co.,  Limited 3,650  0 0 

W.  R.  Cubitt 3,19.5  0 0 

W.  AH.  Castle 3,493  0 0 

W.  H.  Loden  A Son  3,390  0 0 

Staines  A Son  3,292  0 0 

R.  G.  Battley 3,184  0 0 

H.  Burman  A Suns 3,163  0 0 

F.  Higgs 3,160  0 0 

J.  Garrud  2,973  0 0 

Haggatt  A Brown 2,971  0 0 

D.  S.  Rico  2,067  0 0 

Couzins  A Simmons 2,95  i 0 0 

Leech  Bros 2,940  0 0 

H.  Buchan 2,898  0 0 

W.  H.  Parker  2,824  0 0 

Aldridge  A Jenvey  2,542  0 0! 

Magee  A Co.*  1,300  0 0 

• Withdrawn;  stated  to  be  a clerical  error. 


For  additions  and  alterations  at  tho  Circus  Cafe,  Oxford- 
street,  for  Messrs.  Gian-'lla  A Co.  (Ist  contract) . Mr. 
Banister  Fletcher,  architect  :— 

J.  Mansbridge  £2,409  0 0 

B.  E.  NightingMe  (accepted)  1,962  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  new  premises,  Nos.  62  and  63, 
Basiughail-street.  Mr.  Richd.  M.  Rowe,  57,  Basinghall- 
street,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Messrs.  Batstoue 
Bros. : — 

J.  Grover  (accepted)  £4,210  10  0 


For  ofljce  and  show-room  fittiiig.s,  at  No.  135,  London 
Wall,  E.C.  Mr.  Richd,  M.  Rowe,  architect : — 

^raervilie  A Smith £7o3  11  9 

Frederick  Sago 686  0 0 

Drew  A Cadman  (accepted) 683  4 0 


For  the  erection  of  stabling  at  Lea  Valley,  Upper 
Clapton.  Mr.  J.  Hamilton,  architect:— 

H.  Harper £425  0 0 

8.  Hay\s'orth 347  0 0 

W.  Shurmur 315  0 0 

Woolveridge 293  10  0 


For  tho  erection  of  a new  wing  to  tr.e  Infirmary,  Cale- 
Btreet,  Chelsea,  for  the  Guardians  of  Chelsea.  Messrs. 
A.  A C.  Harston,  architects,  16,  Leadenhall-strcet,  E.C. 
Quantities  supplied: — 

Nightingah  £9,007  0 0 

W.  Johnson  8,317  0 0 

W.  Downs 8,183  0 0 

Magee  A Co 8,40.)  0 0 

Stephens  A Bastow 8,295  0 0 

HoweU  A Son,  London  and  Bristol*  . 7,951  0 0 

• Accepted. 
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For  eri2cliag  and  completing  four  ehops,  linnking 
premises,  and  stttbDs,  for  the  London  and  South-Western 
Bank,  at  Church-street,  Canxberwell.  Messrs,  J.  & J.  S. 
Edmeston,  architect.s.  Quantities  supplied ; — 

Mackio  £14,601  0 0 

Braid..  13,500  0 0 

Adamson  13,981  0 0 

Kilby  & Gayford IS.S'IO  0 0 

Kirk  & Randall  12,T9t  0 0 

Colls  & Sons 12,577  0 0 

Wall  Bros 12,472  0 0 

Stafford  12,400  0 0 

D.  D.  & A.  Brown 13,390  0 0 

Boyce..  12,370  0 0 

Johnstone 12,276  0 0 

Hobbs 12,250  0 0 

Bowyer  11,969  0 0 

Shephard  11,875  0 0 

Kinnoch 11,718  0 0 

Accepted  for  the  construction  of  a culvert  and  sewers, 
&c.,  at  Crouch  End  and  Finsbury  Park,  fur  the  Hornsey 
Local  Board.  Mr.  T.  de  Courcy  Meade,  engineer  and 
surveyor; — 

CoiiCract  A.— Kevr  sewers,  Ac.,  in  Upper  Tollington 
Park.  Qjid  Laacaster-road : — 

E.  & W.  lies,  Wimbledon £1,400  0 0 

Confrart  B. — New  sewers,  Ac.,  in  Oakfield-road 

E.  A W.  lies  Wimbledon £175  0 0 

Conlraci  C.  — New  sewevs,  Ac,,  in  Stapleton  Hall-road, 

Tictoria-road,  and  .4lbert-road  ^ 

Cook  A Co.,  Battersea  £853  0 0 

Contract  D. — New  sewers,  Ac.,  in  Ferme  Park-road 
Booth 

F.  A.  Jackson  A Son,  Finsbury  Park  ..£373  O'  0 
Contract  E. — New  sewers,  Ac.,  from  Claremont-road  to 

Coolhurst-road,  Orouoh  End  : — 

F.  A.  Jackson  A Son,  Finsbury  Park...  £520  0 0 
Contract  F.— New  storm-water  'culvert  and  pipe  sewers 
on  the  Crouch  Hall  Estate  : — 

Cook  A Co.,  Battersea  £3,627  0 0 

For  a new  front  to  upholsterer’s  shop  in  Goldsmith- 
street,  Nottingham.  Mr.  Fredk.  Jackson,  architect^ 
Nottinghnm  ; — 

W.  Collison  £177  0 0 

J.  Cooper  13'J  10  0 

H.  Marriott  131  15  0 

Huskinson  A Jefferys  (accep’ea)  127  0 0 

J.  Cargill 115  0 0 

For  the  conversion  of  dwelling-house  into  shops,  situate 
iu  , Goldsmith  . street,  Notiinghsm.  Mr.  Frederick 
Jackson,  architect,  Nottingham: — 

W.  Collison  £870  0 0 

J.  Ciiruiii  753  0 0 

H.  Jfnrriott  7.31  0 0 

J.  Cooper  7li>  o 0 

Huskinson  A Jetferys  (accepted)  617  0 0 

For  erecting  and  completing  farm  buildings  at  Brox- 
bourne  Farm,  Broibourne,  (or  Mr.  "W,  L.  Bosanquet. 
Messrs.  F.  Vigers  A Co.,  surveyors.  Quantities  not 
supplied:— 

Colls  « Sons  £970  0 0 

D.  D.  A A.  Crown  6S6  0 0 

Hunt  897  0 0 

Newlan  790  0 0 

For  boundary-wall  at  the  Lambeth  Workhouse.  Mr- 
T.  W.  Aldwinckle,  architect 

Hammond  ..,£312  10  0 

Riches 29710  0 

Cook 293  0 0 

Whittingham 290  0 0 

Ansell 280  0 0 

Tyerraan 273  0 0 

J.  A H.  Mills 265  0 0 

Tye  249  0 0 

Higgatt  A Brown 235  0 0 

Accepted  for  additions  to  Lillvburoe  Hodsp  Milton 
of  Campsie.  near  Glwgow,  for  Mr.  A.  McNab.  Mr. 
John  B.  ilson,  architect,  Glasgow.  ' Quantities  by  Mr. 
W.  J.  Ha'l,  Glasgow 

Fletcher  Bros..  Kirkintilloch  (masons)  £823  3 8 

A.  Fergusoo,  Glasgow  (wright)  67tf.  0 0 

Caldwell  A Son.s,  Kirkintilloch  (slutcrs)  36  19  . 3 

A.  Bruce,  Glasgow  (plumber) 100  0 0 

J.  Bryden  A Sons,  Glasgow  (gas  and 

l>ell»)  23  19  1 

•For  the  erectim  of  new  Congregational.  Church  at 
Haverhill,  Suffolk,  aid  conversiou  of  the  old  one  into 
schools.  Mr.  Charles  Bell,  architect 

Mason  A Son,  Haverhill  (accepted)  £4,522  0 0 
[No  other  tenders.J  ’ 


For  proposed  schools  at  Denmark-street.  Barking.road, 
for  the  West  Ham  School  Board.  Mr.  J.  T. ‘Newman, 
architect,  2,  Fen-court.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  Curtis 
A Sons : — 

Extra 

Superstructure.  Foundations. 

Biirman.A  Son  £10,-1‘K)  £717 

Ilearle  A Son J0,l47  827 

A.  Reed  9,640  810 

O.  J.  Hoskings 9,695  689 

.T.  Morter  9,480  651 

W.  Gregar , 9,237  690 

J.  W.  Hobbs 9,130  630 

M.  Gentry 9,003  730 

Magee  A Co .■ 8,936  561 

J.  Holloway  8,850  490 

Priestley  A Gurney 8,698  636 

G.  J.  Horlock  (acceptedl  ...  8,429  696 

[Cost  per  head  for  1,379  children,  7L  Is.  ICd.] 

For  proposed  infirmary,  Chatham,  for  the  Medway 

Union.  Mr.  E.  W.  Stephens,  architect,  Maidstone  ; 

Trueman  A Co.,  Luton  £8,695  0 0 

Slade,  Maidsione 8,550  0 0 

Skinner,  Chatham  7,803  0 0 

Denne  A Son,  Deal  7,700  0 0 

"Wilkina,  Maidstone 7,512  0 0 

Bull  A Sons,  Southampton  7,432  0 0 

Hams,  8f,  Andrews,  N.B 7,350  4 0 

Vaughan.  Maidstone  7,350  0 0 

Wallis  A Clemeiits,  Maidstone 7,314  0 0 

Avard,  Maidstone 7,233  0 0 ' 

Pankhurst  A Son,  Chatham  7,160  0 0 

Naylor  A Son  (accepted),  Rochester  6,993  0 0 

For  alterations  and  additions  to  No.  2,  Wilton-road 
Pimlico,  for  Mr.  Eli  Turner.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Edward 
Cnitehler,  Albert  Chambers,  Victoria-street,  West- 
minster : — 

T.  Gregory £999  0 0 

Martin,  Wells,  A Co 880  0 0 

W.  King  A Son 865  0 0 

Reading  819  0 0 

Falbner  835  0 0 

J.  M,  Macev  A Sons  (accepted)  t20  0 0 

[Surveyor’s  estimate, 

For  erecting  now  town-hall  and  public  ofBcea,  Kirkwall- 

ir.  T.  S.  Peace,  Junotiun-road.  Kirkwall,  architect. 
Quantities  by  Mr.  Andrew  Lawrie,  ordained  sarveyor, 
George-street,  Edinburgh 

W.  Firth,  Kirkwall £4.4!5  13  8 

8,  Baikie  A .Sous,  Kirkwall  (accepted)  3,993  0 0 

[All  other  tenders  received  for  portions  only.] 

Special  Notice. — Lists  of  tenders  frequently  reach  us 
too  late  for  insertion.  They  should  be  delivered  at  our 
pfTice,  40,  Catherine-street,  Strand,  W.C.,  not  later  than 
four  p.m.  on  Thursdays. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

P.  E.  M.  (we  cannot  uphold  that  it  ia  a "foilure  of  Justice"  with- 
out having  seen  the  selected  desittus),— J.  B.  (we  kuow  iiothiug  of  the 
matter  you  In.iulro  about.  Why  not  write  to  the  seller  of  the  property 
whoso  name  you  give  i 

Correspondents  shoiild  address  the  Editor,  and  not  the  Publisher, 
eeept  in  cases  of  liDatuesB, 

All  stftteiueiits  of  facts,  lists  of  tenders,  ic-  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  fur  puhilea. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 
addresses. 

NOTK. — The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meeliii  js,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors, 

: cnmiot  uiiiiertriJre  to  reCuru  rejected  communications, 
tters  or  commuiiicntions  (beyond  mere  ncwi-iteius)  which  have 
duplicated  for  other  Journals,  are  NOT  DESIKEU. 


PUBLISHER^  NOTICES. 

SPECI VL  “''ITERATIONS  in  STANPISO  ABVERTISE- 

MENTS  or  ORUEB9  TO  DISCONTINUE  same, 

must  reach  the  Office  before  TEN  o’clo.k  ou  WEDNE3- 
P KY  moBiings. 


PERSONS  Advertising  lu  "Tho  I3raMei-.‘'mayhare/Jep'icsadtfrci»c<i 
to  the  (Jjpee.  id.  Ciitheriiie-stTei.t,  Coveiit-gaideii.  W.C. 
free  0/  chorae.  Letters  will  be  forwanled  if  addrcsscl 
envelopes  ore  sent,  togetbor  with  sufficient  stamps  to 
cover  the  postage. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

'THE  BUILDER"  is  supplied  nnierr  from  the  Office  to  residents 
any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  19b.  per  annum, 
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Best  Bath  Stone. 

WESTWOOD  GROUND, 

Box  Ground,  Combe  Down, 

CorBbam  Down, 

And  Farleigh  Down. 

EANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.,  Limited, 
Corsham,  Wilts.  [Advt. 


Bor  Ground  Stone 

Is  the  Best  for  Use  in  all  Exposed  Positions, 
being  a ivell-known  and  tried  Weather  Stone. 
50,(X)0  feet  cube  in  stock. 

PICTOll  & SONS,  BOX,  WILTS. 
[Adtt. 


Doolting  Freestone  and  Ham  Hill  Stone 

of  best  quality,  in  blocks,  or  prepared  ready  fop 
fixing.  An  inspection  of  the  Doulting  Quarries 
is  respectfully  solicited;  and  Architects  and 
others  are  CAUTIONED  against  inferior  stone. 
Prices,  delivered  to  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  given  on  application  to  CHARLES 
TRASK,  Norton  - sub  - Hamdon,  Hminster. 
Somerset. — Agent,  Mr.  E.  WILLIAMS,  73, 
Charlotte-street,  Portland-place,  W.  [Adtt. 


Soolting’  Freestone,  Of  best  quality,  sapplied 
from  their  cro  Quarries 


HAM  HILL  STONE, 
BLUE  LIAS  LIME 
(Ground  or  Lnmp), 


aod  Kilns  by  Stapls  A 
Hanh,  Stoke,  Hminster. 
Agent,  Mr.  H.  Mttchbli, 
6,  Angnstua-road,  Ham- 
mersmith, London,  W. 

[Adyt. 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lava 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  38, 
Ponltry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materialo 
for  damp  00 arses, raOway  arches, warehousefloors, 
flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds  and  milk-rooms,, 
granaries,  tnn-rooms,  and  terraces.  [Advt., 


Asphalte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava,  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODART  & CO. 

Office: 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.G.  [Advt. 


MICHELMORE  & REAP, 


Msnufacturers  of 


HC  E!S  , ONt'.  ' 


pOLLINGE’S  PATENT  HINGES, 

LEVER.  BCKBW,  & BARBEL  BOLTS, 


36a,  borough  road, 

DISCOUNT  TO  BUILDERS.  LONDON,  S.B. 


GOLD  AND  SILVER  MEDALS  AT  AMSTERDAM  EXHIBITION. 

ZINC  ROOFING. 

F.  BRABY  & CO., 

LONDON,  LIVERPOOL,  GLASGOW. 
VIEILLE  MONTAGNE  BEAffD. 

NO  SOLDER. 

NO  EXTEENAL  FASTENINGS. 

PAHTICULAilS  ON  APPLICATION.  CHIEP  OPFICE ; 360,  EUSTON  ROAD,  LONDON. 


Raivrcat,  ArRiL  16,  18S4. 
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The  Jt^rincijyle  and  the  FracHee  of  Water 
Fating. 

MOULD  the  in- 
(•iiiiries  of  the 
SelectCommittee 
on  Watev  Sup- 
ply, for  which 
Mv.W.  H.  Smith 
gave  notice  of 
' moving  on  the 

1st  of  April,  be  rigidly  re- 
stricted to  the  terms  of  the 
motion  in  question,  another 
opportunity  of  throwing 
light  on  the  important  ques- 
tion of  the  London  water- 
supply  is  likely  to  be  as 
completely  missed  as  not  a few  others  have 
already  been.  Let  us  for  a moment  ask,  What 
is  the  real  object  of  inquiry?  Inquiry,  from 
our  point  of  view,  will  be  little  more  than  waste 
of  time  unless  the  object  with  which  it  is 
made  is  to  secure  to  the  inhabitants  of  London 
the  best  possible  supply  of  good  water  at  cost 
price,  or  as  near  thereto  as  is,  under  the  actual 
circumstances  of  the  case,  practically  feasible. 
Were  the  question  one  of  founding  a new  city, 
the  physical  and  chemical  features  of  the  case 
would  be  the  only  points  necessary  to  ascertain. 
But,  in  the  case  of  an  ancient  city  that  has 
grown  up,  as  it  were,  of  itself,  the  original 
physical  conditions  are,  to  a great  extent, 
modified  by  the  growth,  and  thus  by  the 
present  condition,  of  roads  and  of  buildings. 
And  in  addition  to  this  complication  comes  in 
the  financial  problem  of  the  best  mode  of 
dealing,  with  a due  regard  to  public  faith,  witli 
the  rights  of  the  existing  companies. 

The  first  thing,  therefore,  to  be  done,  with 
any  regard  to  common  sense,  is  to  ascertain  <dl 
the  facts  of  the  case,  taking  none  of  them  for 
granted.  It  is  precisely  in  this  matter  of 
taking  something  for  granted  that  jill  the  recent 
plans  for  the  water  improvement  of  London 
have  come  to  grief.  First  of  all,  it  was  taken 
for  granted  that  by  borrowing  money  at  3 or  3^ 
per  cent.,  while  the  companies  were  paying  a 
dividend  of  7 or  8 per  cent.,  the  price  of  water 
and  of  gas  might  be  reduced  one-half.  Then 
a company,  got  together  on  that  assumption, 
took  it  for  granted  that  the  now  existing  water 
stock  could  be  purchased  for  26,0OO,OOOZ. 
Then  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  took 
it  for  granted  that  London  would  bear  the 
burden  of  a double  supply,  involving  paying 
interest  on  a double  capital.  Then  the  valuers 
of  the  Government  took  it  for  granted  that 
unless  some  38,000, OOOZ.  were  paid,  or  agreed 
to  be  paid,  at  once,  for  the  purchase  of  the 
existing  undertakings,  for  every  year  that 
elapsed  a great  addition  must  be  made  to  that^ 


large  price.  Thought,  care,  ability,  no  doubt, 
were  brought  to  bear  on  these  several  schemes. 
But  the  mere  citation  of  them  shows  how  each, 
varied  as  they  were  in  conception,  was  in  its 
turn  vitiated  by  the  same  error, — that  is  to 
say,  by  taking  for  granted  something  which 
was  not  proved,  and  which,  as  it  turned  out, 
was  not  true. 

This  error  is  again  apparent  iu  the  terms  of 
the  motion  above  referred  to.  We  are  prepared 
to  admit  the  justice  of  any  denunciation  of  ex- 
cessive and  inequitable  powers  of  rating.  But 
it  must  be  first  shown  that  they  exist,  and  it  is 
essential  to  any  good  result  that  the  committee 
of  inquiry  should  not  at  starting  impair  its  own 
authority  and  nullify  its  own  work  by  assum- 
ing that  as  to  which  it  is  called  into  existence 
to  inquire.  And  a second  objection,  also  of 
considerable  force,  lies  in  the  consideration 
that  the  basis  of  rating,  which  is  the  subject 
around  which  the  present  contention  is  going 
on,  is  only  a part  of  the  main  and  real  problem 
of  the  price  paid,  and  to  be  paid,  by  the  metro- 
polis for  water.  The  question  of  the  basis  of 
charge  is  at  once  essentially  distinct  from,  and 
intimately  connected  with,  the  question  of  the 
amount  of  charge,  and  so  it  has  been  regarded, 
not  only  in  the  case  of  the  metropolitan  com- 
panies, but  in  those  numerous  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment (which,  at  the  close  of  1880,  were  as 
many  as  767),  under  which  so  many  urban  and 
rural  districts  throughout  the  country  now 
obtain  their  water  supply.  That  there  is  a 
great  want  of  .symmetry  in  the  language  of 
these  Acts  is  undeniable.  But  it  is  no  less 
true  that  the  ex  post  facto  introduction  of  a 
new  rule,  giving  a common  measure  as  to  the 
basis  of  rating,  might  produce  mischief  and 
injustice  of  another  kind.  Thus,  one  Act 
of  Parliament,  based  paljjably  on  gross 
value,  may  fix  a four  per  cent,  rate,  while 
another,  based  with  equal  distinctness  on 
net  value,  has  fixed  one  of  five  per  cent.  The 
thing  to  study  is  the  amount  of  money  which 
it  is  intended  to  raise.  As  a general  rule  the 
interest  on  the  capital  required  for  the  con- 
struction of  waterworks  has  been  provided,  not 
by  putting  a price  on  the  goods  sold  by  the 
companies, — that  is  to  say,  on  the  water 
delivered,  per  metric  ton,  or  per  1,000  gallons, 
— but  as  a percentage  on  the  rent  of  the  house. 
Whether  this  be  the  best  plan  or  not  is,  per- 
haps, not  now  in  question  ; it  is  the  plan 
hitherto  adopted  in  this  country.  It  would 
be  intelligible  that  in  the  case  of  a district  in 
wliich  the  necessary  works  for  a due  water 
supply  were  large  and  costly  a higher  rate 
should  be  imposed  than  in  one  where  the  out- 
lay was  comparatively  small.  This,  however, 
is  not  so  much  the  point  which  now  exercises 
the  public  mind,  as  the  fact  that  the  mode  in 
which  the  basis  of  charge  is  laid  down  differs 


very  widely  in  different  casei?.  One  Act  of 
Parliament  has  the  term  “rent,”  another' 
“ annual  value,”  a third  “ rateable  value,”  a 
fourth  “ rack  rental,”  a fifth  “ full  annual 
value,”  a sixth  “gross  rent,”  a seventh  “gross 
annual  value,”  an  eighth  “ net  rateable  value,* 
a ninth  “poor-rate  assessment.”  Not  only  are 
these  terms  other  than  identical,  but  they 
actually  have  very  difierent  values,  differing 
more  or  less  widely  in  different  places.  Thus 
there  may  be  a difference  of  twenty  or  thirty 
per  cent,  between  two  modes  of  reckoning  the 
annual  value  of  the  same  house,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  tell  what  the  annual  payment  for 
water  wdl  be  while  such  a question  as  this  is 
left  open. 

Two  separate  methods  of  inquiry  lie  before 
any  tribunal  that  proposes  to  investigate  the 
subject  of  the  water  rating  of  the  metropolis. 
The  first  is  to  inquire  into  the  actual  money 
outcome  of  the  rates,  and  the  proportion  that 
this  bears  to  the  capital  and  expenditure  of  the 
companies,  due  regard  being  had  to  the  condi- 
tions sanctioned  by  Parliament  under  which 
such  capital  was  obtained  from  the  public. 
Second  and  subsidiary  to  thi.s,  but  still  pos- 
sessing a determinate  value  of  its  own,  is  the 
inquiry,  how  far  the  water  supply  of  London 
is  better  or  worse,  dearer  or  cheaper,  than  that 
of  other  important  cities  and  town.s  in  different 
parts  of  the  country. 

This  second  inquiry,  wliich  ought  to  a very 
great  extent  to  be  conclusive,  is  attended  with 
such  unnecessary  and  extraordinary  trouble, 
that  it  is  not  likely  that  any  satisfactory 
answer  can  be  returned  to  it  until  some  public- 
spirited  member  of  Parliament  moves  for  a 
return  of  the  accounts  of  the  waterworks  of 
the  whole  country,  made  out  on  the  same 
principle  as  that  which  regulates  the  returns  of 
the  metropolitan  water  companies.  A vast 
amount  of  information  exists  in  the  library, 
and,  notably,  in  the  seventy-four  volumes  of , 
Proceedings,  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  En- 
gineers, as  to  waterworks.  But  when  it  is 
attempted  to  ascertain  from  these  sources  what 
is  the  price  at  which  a definite  number  of 
gallons  of  water  are  .supplied  in  any  given 
locality,  the  silence  of  all  these  works  is  so 
persistent  that  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  it 
is  not  purposed.  The  elaborate  report  on  the 
domestic  water  supply  of  Great  Britain,  whicli 
was  issued  by  the  River  Pollution  Commis- 
sioners in  1874,  and  which  gives  information,  of 
some  sort,  as  to  610  out  of  the  assumed  num- 
ber of  16,000  cities,  towns,  villages,  and 
hamlets,  is  almost  exclusively  concerned  with 
the  chemical  condition  of  the  water,  althougli 
it  would  have  added  little,  if  anything,  to  the 
expense  of  the  inquiry  to  have  collected  at  the 
same  time  information  as  to  cost.  Mr.  De 
Ranee’s  work,  entitled,  “ The  Water  Supply  of 
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England  and  Wales,”  has  collected  from  Parlia- 
mentary reports  statistics  as  to  the  mode  of 
supply  of  a large  number  of  places,  but 
hardly  anywhere  adds  the  cost.  Mr.  Parry’s 
little  book,  called  “ Water  : its  Composition, 
Collection,  and  Distribution,”  which  gives 
some  valuable  information  as  to  rating,  omits 
to  give  that  information  as  to  the  actual 
money  outcome  of  the  nominal  rates  which  is 
measured  by  price  per  1,000  gallons.  “Water, 
and  Water  Supply,”  by  Professor  Austed,  is 
equally  silent  as  to  cost.  The  outcome  of  a 
careful  investigation  of  all  these  .sources  of 
information,  although  yielding  some  results  of 
value,  to  which  we  hope  hereafter  to  allude, 
is  so  fm:  from  being  exhaustive,  that  we  are 
strongly  inclined  to  think  that  no  investigation 
of  a Parliamentary  character  will  have  much 
definite  value  until  a general  return  of  the 
condition  and  cost  of  water  sujiply  throughout 
the  kingdom  is  called  for  by  Parliament. 

The  cost  at  which  water  is  sold  in  large 
quantities  by  water  companies,  or  by  corpora- 
tions or  other  public  authorities,  may  throw 
some  light  on  the  price  of  supply  as  a com- 
parative question.  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
necessary  to  liave  full  information  as  to  the 
source  of  water  supply  in  each  case,  in  order 
to  understand  how  such  a price  is  fixed.  As  a 
general  rule,  water  is  sold  in  largo  quantities, 
measured  by  meter,  at  a lower  price  than  the 
average  charge  per  1 ,000  gallons.  This  is  right 
and  fair,  as  distributory  cost  i.s,  to  a great 
de^ee,  saved  in  these  ca.ses.  In  London,  the 
selling  price  for  trade  purposes  varie.s  from  a 
maximum  of  either  9d.  or  7-?,d.  per  1,000  gal- 
lons to  a minimum  of  (id.;  the  price”  to 
domestic  consumers,  as  arrived  at  by  compari- 
son of  the  quantity  delivered  and  the  revenue 
received,  being  T'Sd.  per  1,000  gallons.  In 
thirty  towns  cited  by  Mr.  Parry,  the  sellini 
price  varies  from  a maximum  of  2s.  (at  Man- 
chester and  also  at  Bury)  to  a minimum  of 
at  Glasgow,  with  the  solitary  exception  of 
Plymouth,  where  water  is  sold  at  the  extra- 
ordinpily  low  price  of  2d.  per  1,000  gallons. 
Ihis  IS  less  than  tlie  actual  cost  of  pumping 
and  maintenance  of  works  over  the  whole  of 
the  London  waterworks,  exclusive  of  any 
charge  for  management  and  collection  of 
revenue,  or  of  any  interest  on  capital.  It  is 
thus  very  interesting  to  inquire  how  it  is  that 
the  Corporation  of  Plymoutli,  which  charges 
on  a house  of  10?.  rent  outside  the  limits  of 
the  borough  half  as  much  ag:iin  as  is  charged 
on  such  a house  by  four  out  of  the  ei“ht 
London  water  companies,  can  aftbrd  to  provide 
large  quantities  of  water  at  this  low  rate  The 
reason,— apart  from  the  question  of  propor- 
tionate charge,— is  this.  The  wutem  of  the 
river  Mew,  wliich  rises  in  the  lofty  mountain 
district  of  Dartmoor,  are  diverted  at  3.V  miles 
Jrom  Its  source,  and  allowed  to  flow  directly 
into  foim  high-level  service  reservoirs,  from 
which  they  are  delivered  by  gravitation,  with- 
out meumng  any  expense  for  pumping,  filtra- 
tion, or  any  other  manipulation,  Tbis'method 
ot  supply,  which  physical  geography  limits  to 
a very  few  important  towns,  represents  the 
mmimum  cost  at  which  water  can  anywhere 
be  obtained,  and  contrasts  veiy  forcibly  with 
the  numerous  sources  of  expense  that  occur  in 
the  case  of  London,  and  in  a large  majority  of 
the  water-supply  districts  of  England 
At  the  other  extremity  of  the  scale  the  town 
ot  Blackburn,  at  a level  of  400  ft.  above  the 

2,000,000  gallons  daily  from  sprinerg  and 
surface^  drainage,  which  it  sells,  for  non- 
domestic  use,  at  a maximum  price  of  2s.,  and 
at  a minimum  price  of  6d.,  per  1,000  fmllons 
m proportion  to  ciiiantity.  But  the  inhaljitants 
‘opoy  eight  percent,  on 
the  rateable  ralue  of  their  houses  for  domestic 
supply,  ihe  supply  is  constant,  and  the  con- 
smption  IS  at  the  rate  of  25  gallons  per  head 
for  ail  purposes.  The  London  water  supply 
M to  cost,  compares  very  favourably  with  tliht 
ot  Blackburn,  as  will  presently  appear. 

. actual  cost  of  the  London  water  supply 
IS  so  much  lower  than  is  generally  held  to  be 
n.f,  “1“'’  l^Psi  to  indicate  with  iin-' 

usual  precision  the  authorities  relied  on  for  the 
caroinai  facts. 

The  rateable  value  of  London,  within  the 


area  of  the  districts  of  the  eight  great  London 
water  companies,  is  stated  by  Sir  J.  W.  Bazal- 
gette,  Engineer  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  in  his  address,  as  President,  to  the 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  on  the  Sth  of 
Januarj',  1884,  at  28,000,000?.  The  total 
amount  received  in  the  year  1883  by  the  same 
companies  for  water,  rates  and  sales  was 
1,561,811?. ; out  of  which  upwards  of  300,000?. 
was  received  for  sale  of  water  supplied  for 
trade  purpo.ses  by  meter,  at  prices  ranging 
from  Oil.  to  Oil.  per  1,000  gallons.  The  balance” 
say  1,200,000,  is  equal  to  exactly  4h  per  cent, 
on  the  rateable  value  of  tlie  propert}’. 

The  rates  which  the  difi'erent  companies  are 
entitled  to  charge  vary  with  an  amount  of 
detail  into  which  it  would  exceed  the  limits  of 
our  space  to  enter ; but,  briefly  abstracted,  and 
allowing  only  .siuch  extra  charges  as  may  be 
taken  to  be  absolutely  indispensable,  over  an 
average  of  the  nominal  rentals  of  10?.,  50?., 
and  150?.  per  annum,  the  conqianies  are  entitled 
to  make  a charge  of  D'53  per  cent.  We  use 
the  words  “nominal  rental,”  because  it  is  on 
the  determination  of  the  basis  of  charge  that 
the  contention  now  in  progress  liin^res.  Thus 
in  the  parish  ol  St.  George,  Hanover-square, 
the  rates  are  about  22  per  cent,  under  the  gro.ss 
value  according  to  the  valuation  lists,  and  the 
average  in  the  other  parishes  served  by  theChel- 
sea  Company  is  15  per  cent,  below  the  annual 
value.  But  in  the  figures  above  given  it  is  not 
the  full,  but  tlie  net,  or,  rather,  the  rateable,  value 
(which  is  usually  below  that  which  would  be 
determined  to  be  net  value),  that  has  been 
taken  as  basis  of  cliarge.  From  this  it  would 
appear  that  the  companies  have  the  le^al 
power  to  receive  1,540,000?.  per  annum  for  their 
present  domestic  supply.  As  before  shown, — 
and  we  refer  to  the  authority,  viz.,  the  “Analysis 
of  the  Accounts  of  the  London  Water  Com- 
panies,” by  Alfred  Las.s,  F.C.A.,  p.  11,— they 
only  receive  1,200,000?.  for  that  supply. 
Instead,  therefore,  of  its  being  possible  by 
legal  means,  if  open  war  were  once  declared 
between  the  companies  and  their  customers,  to 
reduce  the  present  rates  by  one-fifth,  allow- 
ing  the  utmost  reduction  that  can  be  claimed 
as  to  the  basis  of  rating,  the  companies  are  at 
this  moment  in  the  receipt  of  280,000?.  per 
annum  less  than  they  can  legally  claim. 

We  are  aware  that  this  statement  will  take 
many  persons  by  surprise.  Certainly  it  can 
surprise  no  one  more  than  it  has  done  our- 
selves. But  the  one  object  that  m-c  have  in 
view  is  truth.  These  are  the  figures,  and  these 
the  authorities.  The  case  is  one  as  to  which 
there  can  be  no  mistake,  and  it  is  of  primary 
interest  to  the  water  consumers  of  the  metro- 
polis that  they  should  have  the  real  facts 
placed  before  them. 
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“ ANTIQUITIE>S  EEOM  ARMENIA.” 


There  are  now  to  be  seen  in  the  Assyrian 
galleries  of  the  British  Museum  a small  but 
interesting  series  of  bronze  antiquities,  obtained 
by  Mr.  Kassam  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
\ au.  In  1878  Sir  Henry  Layard,  while  am- 
bassador at  Consfcantiuoijle,  obtained  several 
fragments  of  bronze  ornaments,  which  had 
been  found  near  die  town  of  Vau,  in  North- 
east Turkey  ; but  although  he  made  every 
inquiry,  he  M-as  unable  to  ascertain  the  place 
from  which  these  antiquities  came.  On  the 
appointment  of  Capt.  Clayton  as  H.  B.  M. 
Consul  at  that  town  the  inquiries  were 
renewed,  and  also  by  Mr.  Riissam.  At  last 
the  site  from  which  the  natives  had  obtained 
tins  first  instalment  was  discovered  to  be  the 
mound  of  Toprak  Kalla,  about  fifteen  miles 
from  the  town  of  Vau.  Excavations  being 
commenced  here,  there  were  revealed  die 
remains  of  a very  interesting  edifice,  evidently 
Vaunic  deity,  Khaldia. 
Die  building  was  remarkable  iu  construction, 
m that  it  diftered  in  situation,  style,  and  con- 
struction from  all  that  might  have  been 
expected  in  this  region.  Although  there  were 
several  eminences  overlooking  the  lake  the 
temple  was  built  on  an  artificially-constructed 
mound,  approached  by  a made  causeway. 
Along  the  sides  of  this  sacred  way  were 


placed  at  regular  inten\als  a series  of  plain 
stone  monoliths,  uninscribed  or  ornamented 
The  walls  of  the  building  were  built  of  .sand- 
stone, but  faced  inside  with  most  carefully-cut 
blocks  of  black  basalt,  formed  with  the 
greatest  accuracy.  The  reason  for  tliis 
mode  of  construction  is ..  to  be  found 
in  that  slavish  copying  of  Assyrian  art  and 
architecture  which  characterise  the  Vaunic 
people.  Late  in  the  tenth  century  before  the 
Christian  era  they  had  borrowed  the  cuneiform 
writing  from  the  Assyrians,  having  been 
brought  into  contact  with  the  armies  of 
Assyria  by  the  wars  of  Assuruazirpal  and  Iiis 
successors,  and  in  all  matters  of  art  they  were 
most  studious  copyists  of  the  mode  of  Assyria. 
The  temple  was,  no  doubt,  built  on  this  arti- 
ficial mound  and  elevated  causeway,  in  imita- 
tion of  those  on  the  lowland  plains  of  Assyria, 
and  fiicecl  with  hard  stone,  as  the  walls  of  suu- 
dried  bricks  iu  Nineveh  were  with  gyp.smn 
and  limestone.  Tlie  Vaunic  temple,  however, 
differed  in  several  points  from  the  Assyrian. 
Its  entrance  was  by  a pilastered  front  or 
columned  portico,  and  the  roof  was  not  a 
flat  or  domed  one,  but  a gabled  one  (see 
Botta,  pi.  141).  The  space  between  the  cornice 
and  gable  is  filled  iu  with  a kind  of  trellis- 
work.  During  the  e.xcavation  at  Toprak  Kalla 
there  were  found  a number  of  small  black  and 
white  tessera?  or  tiles,  which  appear  to  have 
been  used  to  decorate  the  walls,  and  which,  no 
doubt,  were  the  component  parts  in  tlie  deco- 
ration represented  in  the  above-mentioned 
sculpture  from.  Khorsabad.  Duriug  the  re- 
searches on  this  sjiot  there  were  discovered  a 
number  of  bronze  fragments  of  cousiderable 
interest,  as  showing  the  modifications  which 
Assyrian  styles  were  undergoing  at  the  hands 
of  Vaunic  artisans,  who  made  them  their  canon. 
The  first  of  these  is  the  figure  of  a couehant 
winged  bull.  The  example  is  manifestly  copied 
from  the  Ninevite  forms,  but  the  excellent 
proportions  there  observed  have  been  violated, 
and  the  result  is  a figure  which  approaches 
very  closely  to  the  conventional  style  of  the 
bulls  at  Persepolis.  It  has  been  lon^  enun- 
ciated by  Professor  Eergusson  that  the  Assyrian 
winged  bulls  were  used  in  architectural  work 
as  supports  for  columns,  and  his  theory  has 
met  with  confirmation  by  the  discovery  by  Mr. 
George  Smith  (“  Assyrian  Discoveries,”  pi.  iv.) 
of  a small  model  of  a winged  bull  bearing  on 
its  back  the  base  of  a column.  There  is  also 
from  a palace  at  Nimroud  a small  couehant 
sphinj-  probably  of  the  time  of  Esarhaddon, 
which  has  served  a similar  purjiose.  The 
example^  from  Vau,  however,  is  a stronger 
proof  still,  as  not  only  the  base  but  a con- 
siderable portion  of  the  column  remains.  This 
column  exhibits  a disregard  of  the  law  of  pro- 
portion such  as  we  might  expect  in  the  work 
of  a people  who  had  no  distinctive  art  of  their 
oivn,  and  is  covered  with  ornamentation,  con- 
sisting of  a pattern  resembling  the  sicastika 
inserted  in  a square.  It  is  important  to  note 
Mat  we  find  this  same  ornamentation  on  the 
Hittite  sculptures  at  Carchemish.  Together 
with  this  important  fragment  were  found 
several  portions  of  large  bronze  bowls,  the 
bandies  of  which  were  formed  by  the  heads  of 
cows,  ^ exliibiting  a manifest  copying  from 
Assyrian  examples  found  by  the  explorers  at 
Nimroud.  Some  fine  plates,  of  nearly  pure 
copper,  moulded  to  represent  a fortress,  appear 
to  have  formed  part  of  an  altar,  and  together 
with  these  _ is  a finely-worked  angle-joint, 
decorated  with  the  honeysuckle  and  guilloche 
patterns.  Most  important,  however,  are  the 
fine  bronze  shields,  as  by  means  of  them  we 
are  able  to  establish  the  date  of  these  works. 
Ihere  were  found  in  the  explorations  several 
portions  of  bronze  shields,  three  being  in  fair 
preservation.  These  .shields  have  as  a decora- 
tion concentric  bands  of  lions  in  motion, 
divided  Ijy  a wavy  water-line  band,  the  boss 
being  apparently  a lion’s  head.  The  shields 
bear  on  them  inscriptions  of  a king  named 
Rusas,  the  son  of  Argistis.  This  monarch  was 
the  contemporary  of  Assurbanipal,  king  of 
Assyria,  and  in  B.C.  645  paid  tribute  and 
made  homage  to  him.  It  is,  therefore,  inte- 
resting to  find  at  this  date  the  elements  of 
mat  bizarre  style  which  became  dominant  at 
Fersepolis  already  developing  in  Armenia. 
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WREN’S  CITY  CHURCHES.* 

A VKRY  wise  and  experienced  friend  once 
gave  Us  this  advice,  “ Whatever  temptations 
a book  may  offer  to  the  reviewer,  never  forget 
to  treat  it  and  its  anthor  with  respect.  It  is 
presumably  the  best  he  has  to  give,  and  lie  is 
no  doubt  unconscious  of  the  blemishes  which 
are  obvious  to  others.” 

We  have  striven,  and  shall  strive,  to  observe 
our  friend’s  prudent  caution,  and  treat  the 
author  with  ail  the  respect  to  which  he  is  en- 
titled. A writer  careless  of  such  restraint 
mi"ht  liken  the  work  before  us  to  the  delirium 
oflv  student  whose  health  had  failed  while 
cramming  for  an  examination  in  Ruskinism. 
We  shall  take  it  as  a serious  effort  to  help  a 
cause  witli  which  we  heartily  sjunpathise. 

The  book  is  substantially  a reprint  of  a lec- 
ture delivered  in  behalf  of  the  preservation  of 
the  City  churches  when  their  wholesale  de- 
-struction  was  imminent,  and  the  author  is 
an  enthusiastic  if  not  a discreet  advocate. 
AVitli  him  the  doomed  churches  are  thehighe.st 
efforts  of  architectural  skill,  and  their  architect 
unicpie  in  his  art.  We  will  heartily  admit  his 
remarkable  ability,  and  have  always  felt  fate- 
ful for  the  “crown  of  towers”  with  which  he 
has  adorned  our  capital  city.  But  in  order  to 
give  him  his  due  meed  of  praise  there  is  no 
necessity  to  disparage  Medireval  art,  to  deny  its 
greatestworksany  “unityof  design,” or  to  affirm 
that  its  builders  worked  only  by  “rule  of 
thumb”;  and  the  claim  that  Wren’s  towers 
and  spires  are  not  “ piled  column  on  column 
«s  the  Goth  shot  np  his  spur,  or,  again, _ as  the 
Chaldees  build  Babel  tower  : but  all  is  con- 
trolled by  just  principles  of  proportion,  and 
determined  by  appropriateness  of  position,”  is 
in  a double  sense  grotesquely  inaccurate. 

“ C'an  any  mediaeval  tower  or  spire,”  the 
author  asks  with  sublime  effrontery,  “com- 
pare with  this  [St.  Stephen’s,  Walbrook]  for 
richness  of  form,  for  nobility  of  structure,  and 
sensitiveness  of  proportion  ? Can  any  other 
example  be  found  which  in  so  small  a space 
ha.s  so  much  interest,  so  much  thought  ? ” 
Such  extravagant  praise  and  blame  only  dis- 
credit the  judgment  of  the  advocate  who  em- 
ploys it.  Wren  was  first  of  all  a mathema- 
tician, and  had  thus  one  of  the  best  of  quali- 
fications for  his  task.  He  was,  moreover, 
imaginative  and  versatile,  and  his  versatility 
found  a scope  in  the  greatest  opportunity 
that  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  an  artist.  It 
was  only  by  accident  that  he  became  an 
architect,  and  to  the  last  his  bias  was  towards 
the  experimental  sciences.  It  must,  more- 
over, be  remembered  that  the  destroyed 
churches  were  varied  in  form,  and  it  is 
probable  that,  having  been  impressed  by  the 
lightness  and  grace  of  the  Medimval towers  and 
spires,  he  sought  to  reproduce  their  effect  by 
means  of  Classical  features, — the  only  ones 
with  which  he  was  familiar,  and  lie  succeeded. 
His  spires  are  Gothic  in  motif,  though  Classic 
in  detail,  and,  while  their  general  form  and 
proportion  are  almost  always  pleasing,  their 
<letails  are  often  inconsequent  and  unmeaning. 
Wren  was  a keen  man  of  business.  Two  days 
After  tbe  Great  Fire,  Evelyn  called  upon  the 
king  with  a plan  for  rebuilding  the  City,  to 
find,  to  his  astonishment,  that  Dr.  Wren  had 
forestalled  him.  He  appears  to  have  set 
About  his  work  much  like  his  weaker  brethren 
of  to-day,  and  it  is  amusing  to  find  him  in 
Paris,  whither  he  had  fled  from  the  plague, 
buying  all  the  engravings  of  grotesques  and 
■ornament  he  could  come  upon  to  introduce  in 
Ills  English  works — the  French,  he  said,  ex- 
celling in  this  branch. 

The  circumstances  of  Wren’s  career  are 
pretty  well  known,  and  the  author  adds 
nothing  t-o  our  knowledge  but  the  (doubtful) 
statement  that  the  religious  and  political  con- 
flict of  his  time  fell  upon  him  with  “peculiar 
intensity,”  and  that  “ contending  brain- 
tempests  wove  his  swaddling  clothes.”  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  he  steered  his  course  amidst 
religious  and  political  shoals  and  rocks  very 
adroitly  and  securely.  He  lived  under  five 
i^overeigns  and  a Commonwealth.  Through 
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the  Revolution  and  the  Rebellion  and  reli- 
gious changes  without  end,  and  while  the 
more  prominent  men  in  every  walk  of  life 
were  sent  to  the  dimgeon  or  the  block  for 
opinion’s  sake,  he  contrived,  in  a double  sense, 
to  keep  his  head. 

The  book  is  in  some  respects  a singular  one. 
In  the  first  place,  the  author  employs  in 
writing  tip  Renaissance  art  an  imitation  of  the 
manner  which  Mr.  Ruskin  so  effectively  em- 
ployed in  writing  it  doim.  It  is  assumed  that 
in  some  way  the  writer  is  a disciple  of  Mr. 
Ruskin  (it  will  be  observed  that  the  book 
is  issued  by  tbe  sacred  publisher  of  Or- 
pington) : but  it  is  the  master’s  manner  only 
which  is  followed,  and  not  his  spirit.  Whatever 
Mr.  Euskin’s  religious  creed  may  be,  no  one 
doubts  the  strength  of  his  sense  of  personal 
religion.  He  is  an  uncompromising  Tlieist,  and  a 
firmbelieverintheDivine  order  and  government 
of  the  universe  ; while  his  imitator  sediiloiisly 
avoids  any  reference  or  allusion  to  the  spirit 
which  inspired  the  erection  of  the  structures 
whose  cause,  as  works  of  art  only,  he 
pleads,  and  he  would  be  quite  content  (p. 
102)  to  see  them  converted  to  secular  uses. 
We  are  all  familiar  with  Milton’s  “star 
y-pointing  pyramid,”  and  with  the  common 
and  beautiful  suggestion  that  the  church  spire 
was  intended  by  its  Media?val  builders  as  an 
index  to  the  life  beyond  tbe  grave,  leading 
men’s  ideas  and  aspirations  heavenward. 
The  following  extract  will  show  how  far, 
in  the  S!une  direction,  the  anthor  takes  ns. 
Of  the  (admittedly)  beautiful  Bow  steeple  he 
says,  “ How  quiet  the  transition  between  these 
contrasting  portions,  where  sleeping  lines  seem 
one  by  one  to  wake  and  lift  themselves  iip  till 
they  climb  over  each  other  in  eager  desire  to 
lead  the  eye  upward  to,” — to  what  ? — “ to 
the  great  dragon  high  poised  in  mid 
above ” ! 

The  opening  sentence  of  the  book  may  be 
taken  as  a fair  sample  of  the  author’s  style  : 

“ Alone  in  the  art  of  a people  long  since 
passed  away,  do  we  get  given  us  the  entirety 
of  itsoervelife,— its  expression,  by  own  tongue 
and  hand,  of  pulse-beats  and  throes  of  heart, 
its  elating  joys  and  saddening  sorrows,  its  grief, 
gloom,  and  gleam  of  glory.” 

At  every  turn  we  meet  with  such  phrases  as 
“ reading  lightly  lithic  language,”  _“  many 
ming  ling  melodies  of  form,”  “ pale  pdlar 
pearly  light,”  and  such  like.  It  must,  we  sup- 
pose,‘be  assumed  that  there  are  readers  wlio 
can  endure  and  even  enjoy  this  word-jingliii'f. 
But  why,  we  would  respectfully  ask,  if  the 
writer  really  feels  it  to  be  a misfortune  “that 
the  weaknesses  of  great  men  should  be  caught 
up  and  caricatured  until  the  world  is  deluged 
with  frothy  literature  under  the  shadow  of 
Euskiu’s  name,— babbling  waters  of  cant,— 
streams  muddy  with  the  dregs  of  democratic 
reform”  (!),— why,  we  repeat,  still _ respect- 
fully does  the  writer  aid  in  the  dissemina- 
tion of  this  diluted  and  polluted  Ruskinism  ? 
Mr  Ruskin’s  greatness  (which  we  take  to 
be  somewhat  over-estimated)  is  not  due  to  his 
manlier  alone.  That,  of  its  kind,  is,  however, 
almost  faultless.  He  would  never  have  passed 
ill  a proof  such  an  expression  as  a “ rectilinear 
line  ” and  the  perverse  and  persistent  imitation 
of  Mr.  Ruskin’s  worst  tricks  of  style  is  doubly 
irritatin"  in  a writer  who  can,  and  does  occa- 
sionallym  a sort  of  happy  forgetfulness,  deliver 
his  tidings  like  a man  of  this  world. 

One  question  more.  Wliy,  if  the  writer 
really  sees  such  ineflable  beauty  in  Wren’s 
work,  does  be  so  cruelly  misrepresent  it  m 
his  only  engraving  ? . ^ -m  ^ 

Here  is  a description  of  a view  from  1'  leet- 
street,  looking  towards  St.  Paul’s 

“ But  we  must  now  pass  on  to  St.  Martin’s.  The 
crace  and  delicacy  of  this  steeple  form,  as  its  spire 
in  trembling  notes  ascends  tbe  sky  aro  of  such  a 
Quality  that  words  can  hardly  awaken  that  fine 
sense  of  form  by  which  aUme  such  a pure  lyric  m 
architecture  can  be  appreciated.  In  this,  os  a 
art  boro  of  a poet’s  mind,  one  is  ever  forced  to  fall 
back  on  this  intuitive  perception,  which, 
wandog,  can  never  be  artificially  gained.  _ 

However,  I would  refer  you  to  one  or  two  points. 
At  first  glance,  who  that  can  at  all  appreciate  its 
beauty,  is  not  enraptured  with  the  melody  of  its 
many  min-ding  notes  of  form,  its  dancing  buoyancy 
and  splendid  balanced  Or  who  can  help  but  be 
[fa'cmated  by  the  delicate  ease  with  winch  tho 


different  curves  glide  each  into  each,  enchanting 
the  eye,  as  upward  ' lit  led  from  long  strotch  of 
vertical  line  below  to  the  finely-finished  needle  cr^t 
above?  Hardly  a movement  is  there  of  its  quiet 
surface,  which,  abutted  by  houses  on  either  side,  not 
until  it  has  lifted  itself  clear  of  these  busy  buildings 
does  it  give  us  the  first  note  of  its  melody  of  form. 

And  how  soft,  how  grand,  arc  these  first  notes, 
like  tho  opening  chords  ot  a Beethoven  sym- 
phony ! — how  quiet  the  transition  from  square  of  tower 
to  the  octagon  of  spire  ! How  bold  that  soft  sweep 
of  scroll  which  unites  the  aisle  coping  with  the  tower 
flank  ! So,  this  balcony,  which  fringes  the  spire,  as 
some  petals  the  pistil  of  their  flower  [wo  know, 
by  the  way,  how  meanly  Wren  thought  of  fringes 
and  edgings],  bow  well  it  echoes  back  the  columned 
balcony  that  fringes  tho  dome  of  its  mother 
church,”  &c. 

In  walking  up  Ludgate-hill  we  see,  ‘as  maiden 
tween  two  warriors  strong,’  pale  Martin’s  tower 
standing  ‘’mid  Paul’s  stout  porch  pinnacles,’  its 
sable  spire  brought  clean  ag.iiust  the  cathedral 
dome  ....  which  vies  in  buoyant  grandeur  with 
the  domed  and  pillared  clouds  above.” 


We  will  not  criticise  in  detail  this  wonderful 
passage.  Bj'rou  describes,  we  think,  Medora’s 
plaintive  love  lay  as  “ trembling  into  silence,” 
and  the  thought  is  pretty  and  appropriate ; but 
a trembling  and  dancing  spire  ! However,  our 
point  i.s,  that  in  the  engraving  which  is  supp*  isod 
to  illustrate  the  scene  described,  all  its  beauties 
are  turned  into  deformities,  and  all  its  de- 
formities are  exaggerated.  The  drawing  is  not 
only  faulty  ; it  i.s  the  very  worst  drawing  of 
the  cathedral  we  have  ever  seen.  Every  good 
point  in  the  structure  is  overlooked  or  falsified. 
It  is  toppling  over.  The  cupola  is  not  poised 
upon  the  centre  of  the  dome.  Tlic  dome  is  not 
of  the  contour  of  the  original.  The  base  is  not 
a circle.  The  lines  of  its  colonnade  are  crippled, 
the  intercolumn  iations  follow  no  rule ; the  solid 
counterfoi'ts  which  give  such  a steadying  look 
to  the  whole  are  omilled ; the  crowning  cornice 
is  a clumsy  cordon.  The  “ stout  porch  pin- 
nacle.s  ” are  not  a pair,  nor  on  the  same  plane  ; 
and  the  nearer  one  is  the  smaller  of  the  two. 
“ Pale  Martin’s  Tower  ” has  not  a line  which 
is  even  approximately  right,  and  we  are  at  a 
loss  to  conceive  how  any  draughtsman  could 
acknowledge  the  author.ship  of  such  adrawing. 
We  say  nothing  of  the  toy-train,  the  ghostiv 
figures  in  the  street,  and  the  general  want  ot 
perspective.  The  plate  is  cliaracteristically 
underwritten,  “Soul  Strivings  from  Struggle 
into  Calm,”  and  a sickly  sentimeiilality  pervades 
the  whole,  as  unwholesome  of  its  kind  as  is 
the  literary  style  of  the  author.  Biographers 
and  apologists  have  in  recent  years  played 
strange  pranks,  and  their  literary  treatment 
of  departed  friends  has  gone  fur  towards  adding 
a new  terror  to  death. 

It  is  hard  upon  unassuming  merit  that  it 
should,  after  the  sleep  of  centuries,  be  dragged 
from  the  tomb  only  to  po.sture  involuntarily  in 
a character  which  would  have  been  repugnant 
to  the  original  when  alive.  And  these  pos- 
thumous panegyrics  of  over-zealous  but  uudis- 
criminating  admirers  will,  if  unchecked,  tend, 
it  is  feared,  to  extiugui.sh  all  contemporary 
ambition,  tho  penalties  fidlowing  success  being 
so  severe. 


NOTES. 

The  occurrence  of  what  we  may  take  to  be 
the  most  severe  shock  of  earthquake  of  which 
we  have  positive  record  on  this  i.sland  demon- 
strates to  us  unpleasantly  the  mobile  character 
of  the  crust  of  the  globe  on  which  we  live  ; 
a fact  which  in  these  latitudes  i.s  usually  not 
forced  upon  our  ordinary  and  unaided_  senses, 
though  constantly  evident  where  special  and 
delicate  means  of  observation  are  employed. 
Tlie  immediate  effects  of  the  shock  have  been 
serious,  and  in  some  localities  disastrous,  and 
to  be  added  to  the  immediate  injury  done  to 
life  and  property  is  the  anxiety  which  such  a 
visitation  naturally  leave.s  behind  it^  as  to  its 
possible  recurrence,  and  the  sense  of  insecurity 
arising  from  this  feeling.  There  seems  to  have 
been  something  very  unusual  in  the  condition 
of  the  earth  lately,  of  which  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed that  the  great  Knkataan  eruption  and 
earthquake,  the  extraordinary  sunsets  of  the 
year,  and  this  present  unusual  visitation  on  our 
own’shores,  are  all  various  manifestations  not 
unconnected  with  each  other.  The  most  un- 
pleasant consideration  for  us  is  that  where 
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earthquakes  have  occurred  they  are  likely  to 

occur  again ; at  least,  there  is  considerable 
evidence  to'wards  that  conclusion  ; though  we 
can  hardly  think  that  the  phenomenon  of  this 
week  is  any  prelude  to  our  becoming  an 
earthquake  country,  at  least  to  anything  like 
the  extent  to  which  tropical  localitiessuffer  At 
all  events,  the  occurrence  ought  to'glve  a new 
impetus  to  our  observations  in  seismology,  to  the 
end  that  we  may,  at  least,  have  some  chance  of 
forming  conclusions  as  to  tlie  probability  of  a 
recurrence  of  the  calamity,  and  draw  from  a 
close  observation  of  the  minor  movements  of 
the  earth’s  crust  some  warning  as  to  the  con- 
dition in  which  it  is,  and  the  chances  of  more 
serious  movements  supervening,  so  aS  to  be  on 
our  guard  against  the  results.  That  is,  nnfor 
tunately,  all  that  we  can  do.  For  any  pre- 
ventive measures,  an  earthquake  leaves  us 
absolutely  helpless.  We  have  our  lightning 
conductors  to  maniige  the  thunderstorm,  but 
we  liave  no  earthquake  conductors  ; we  know 
neither  its  conduct  nor  (except  in  a conjectural 
manner)  its  cause  ; and  no  one  can  go  down  to 
see.  Perhaps  the  most  practical  immediate 
comment  which  we,  from  our  point  of  view, 
can  make  in  regard  to  this  event,  is  to  invite 
any  persons  with  practical  knowledge  of  hiiild- 
inga,  who  may  hare  been  at  any  of  the  spots 
of  great^t  disturbance,  to  send  us  reliable 
information  as  to  the  special  effects  of  the 
shock  upon  buildings  of  various  construction, 
so  that  if  there  seems  any  tendency  to  a re- 
currence of  earthquakes  here,  we  may  have  the 
commencement,  at  least,  of  some  data  as  to 
the  best  means  of  construction  for  minimisin’ 
their  effects  on  buildings. 


^The  committee  appointed  by  the  Prince  of 
Wales  to  consider  the  decoration  of  “ Welling- 
ton Place”  have  reported  in  favour  of  the 
Government  scheme  of  removing  the  present 
■statue  to  AldershotL  In  recommending  that 
Mr.  Boehm  be  entrusted  with  the  execution  of 
a new  equestrian  statue,  we  observe  that  the 
committee  adhere  to  the  statement  that  the 
late  Duke  never  sat  for  the  e.xisting  statue  in 
spite  of  the  positive  evidence  to  the  contrary 
winch  has  been  published,  and  assert  that  in 
consequence  Mr.  Boehm  will  have  just  the 
same  advantages  as  the  original  sculptor  The 
other  decisions  are  that  the  Place  shall  he  laid 
out  as  designed  by  Mr.  Fergusson  (which,  we 
hope,  Will  include  obliterating  the  present 
teelilc  surveyor’s”  plan,  and  starting  on  a 
new  hasi.s),  and  that  tlie  arch  should  be  com- 
jneted  according  to  Decimus  Burton'.s  design 
with  an  enridiment  of  bas-reliefs  and  sculpture 
and  a quadriga,  as  shown  in  tlie  nri<dnal  model 
and  drawing  lent  by  the  Koval  In.stitute  of 
Architects.  This  is  the  most  satisfactory  por- 
tion of  the  report,  as  at  length  doing  justice  to 
the  favourite  work  of  a very  able  architect  • 
though  we  cannot  but  regret  that  this  decision 
was  not  come  to  before  the  close  of  Burton’s 
Jong  life,  that  he  might  at  least  have  had  the 
satistuction  of  seeing  the  completion  of  his 
design,  the  treatment  of  whirh  during  his  life 
tune  c.aused  him  the  greatest  vexation.  The 
quadriga”  is  to  be  thrown  open  to  a limited 
competition;  we  suppo.se  as  a kind  of  “sop” 
to  the  sculptors  for  the  refusal  of  open  compe- 
tition for  tlie  statue,  which  every  one  Iiad  cer- 
tainly been  led  to  expect.  In  the  course  of 
the  discussion  of  the  vote  in  “Supply”  on 
Monday  last,  one  speaker  expressed  the  feelinv 
o many  people  o.Usido  the  House  in  sayinS 
that  Mr  Btieliin  did  not  occupy  such  a position 
among  the  sculptors  of  this  country  as  to  justify 
the  expectation  that  in  excluding  every  one 
eke  and  putting  the  commission  into  his  hands 
they  were  doing  the  best  for  the  work.  In  the 
turther  discussion  of  the  subject  the  House  was 
as  amusing  as  it  generally  is  on  matters  of 
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tbe  list  of  those  who  profess  iiiabilitv  to  under- 
sUnd  why  the  existing  statue  wivs  m any  wuv 
objectionable  in  its  former  position. 


Of  these  contracts  a large  number  belon"  to 
the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  eenturiei  The 
languago  employed  in  them  is  usually  Latin 
or  French,  and  occasionally  a mixture  of  both. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say.  that  the  Latin 
is  not  strictly  classical,  nor  the  French  that  of 
modern  Paris.  Technical  terms  are  some- 
times given  in  the  vernacular.  Thus,  in  an 
agreement  made  in  1347  (21  Edward  III.) 
with  Eichard  Coterel,  carpenter,  for  the  con- 
struction of  a wharf  upon  the  Thames  side,  it 
is  stipulated  that  the  posts,  12  ft.  high,  shall 
be  firmly  joined,  one  to  another,  “que  qiiidem 
constriictio  yocatur  Anglice  Nedlyng.”  Again, 
in  a contract  for  roofing  the  chancel  of  Hal^ead 
Chnrch  in  1418,  the  particular  form  to  be 
adopted  is  to  be  that  known  as  a “ chareroof.” 
It  was  to  contain  thirty  “ copulm,”  measuring 
8'in.  in  breadth,  like  the  roof  of  the  chancel  in 
Eomford  Church,  the  intervening  spaces  to  be 
filled  with  “ Englyssh  borde.s,”  as  in  Eomford 
Church  above  the  high  altar.  In  other  agree- 
ments mention  is  made  of  “Estrioche  bord,” 
“Flandrysch  tyles,’?  “plastrum  de  Parisis’” 
(1335),  “ planchis  bord  de  coer  de  keyne  bone 
et  nette  ” (heart  of  oak),  &c.  An  interesting 
agreement,  dated  1348,  provides  for  the  re- 
building of  the  chancel  of  Sandon  Church 
(Herts)  upon  the  old  foundations.  Tlie  walls 
were  to  be  17  ft.  high  ; the  east  wall  to  have 
a window  with  three  divisions,  called,  “dayes  ” 
and  e.ach  side  wall  two  windows,  similar  to 
the  said  chief  window,  but  containing  only  two 
dayes  apiece.  At, each  of  the  two  chief  angles 
there  w-as  to  be  a buttress,  5 ft.  in,  breadth  and 
1 ft.  6 in.  in  thickness,  and  a buttress  of  like 
size  in  each  of  the  side  walls.  There  was  to 
be  a suitable  door  on  the  south  side.  For  this 
work  Thomas  Eykelyng,  stonenia-son,  was  to 
have  the  stone  of  the  chancel  and  20  marks. 
Taking  the  mark  at  its  ordinary  value  Of 
13s.  4d.,  the  whole  work  would  have  been 
executed  for  less  than  141. 


Government,  with  all  its  defects,  is  free 
There  is  a good  deal  tO  the  point  to  be  saki 
on  both  sides,  no  doubt ; and  a great  deal 
more  will  be  said  winch  is  not  to  the  point ; 
but  we  anticipate  that  in  its  main  provisions 
•the  Bill  will  become  law.  ■ 


Ax  imi>ortant  piinting  by  Mr.  Taderaa  is  to 
be  seen  at  Mr.  Lefevre’s  Art  Gallery,  1a,  King- 
street  The  pictirre,  which  is  entitled  “ The 
Parting  Kiss,”  is  a scene  in  the  vestibule  of  a 
Eoman  house,  where  a mother  is  parting  with 
her  child,  who  is  going  off  with  a friend,  who 
waits  in  a chariot  Imlf  seen  through  tbe  door- 
way. Tlie  view  through  the  open  door  shows 
us  also  the  paved  road  and  the  shops,  and  the 
amphitheatre  closing  the  view,  with  the  masts 
from  _ which  tlie  velarium  will  be  s^vuno- 
standing  up  against  the  blue  sky.  Apparently 
it  is  gala-day,  for  another  carriage  is  seen 
driving  off  in  the  direction  of  the  building. 
The  picture  is  marked  by  all  the  artist’s  usual 
power  in  representing  Eoman  architecture, 
accessories,  and  costume.  The  “restoration” 
of  the  chariot  forms  an  interesting  point  in  it. 
The  same  gallery  contains  an  lulmirable 
portrait  of  Mr.  Tadema,  by  Mr.  Jolm  Collier 
under  the  title  of  “ The  Artist  in  his. Studio.” 


The  resthetic  sense  of  the  Londoner  seeins 
to  be  gradually  awakening.'  We  have  got  rid 
at  last  of  the  Duke  off  the  top  of  the  arch,  and 
now  we  read  of  a meeting  of  the  Vestry  of 
St  Ann’s,  Blackfriars,  'at  'which  a resolution 
was' passed,  not  only  condeftinihg'the  construc- 
tion of  the  viaduct  of  thOf  Londoo,  Chatham, 
and  Dover  Eailway  over  Queen  Wictoria-street 
(constant  complaints  having  been  made  of  “the 
rain  percolating  through  'the  jfefructure,  and 
dripping  in  the  shape  'bf  dirty  water  upon 
persons  passing  undernerfth ’’)hhut  also  pro- 
testing against  its  uglinefes,-  and  'reCordino-  the 
opinion  that  “ the  bridge  'should  be  rendered 
less  unsightly,  and  morb'  ih  'kccbrdance  with 
the  improved  architecture'of  the  Surrounding 
buildings.”  We  cannot  feel  very  much  enthi° 
siasm  about  “the  architecture  of  the  siu-- 
ronnding  building.s”  (the  Tmes- office,  for 
instance  !),  nor  are  we  qUitO  sUre  that  Queen 
Victoria-street  has  superseded  Ludgate-hill  as 
the  “ leading- thoroughfare  df  the  neighbour- 
hood ; still,  that  railway  companies  should  be 
required  to  make  their  structures  less  ugly, 
and  that  the  suggestion  shquld  emanate  from 
a vestry  meeting,  are  signs', of  - the  times. 
Perhaps  we  may  hope  to'  (S^e  a suggestion 
made  presently  to  improve' the,  Lpdgate-hUI 
bridse  also.  , ' ' 


valuable  documents  whicJi 
Mr.  Maxwell  Lyte  has  tbund  in  the  imininient- 
cheste  at  St.  Paul’.s  Cathedral  are  the  contracts 
mr  building  iiouses,  tenements,  &c.,  upon  the 
Cbapter  property  in  town  and  countrv,  and 
lor  repairing  churches  in  capitular  patronage. 


Sir  WiLLiAif  IIarcoubt’s  Bill  seems  to 
have  “raised  the  waters,”  to  adopt  Launcelot 
Gobbo’s  phrase,  and  various  correspondence 
is  going  on  against  it,  and  meetings  have  met 
and  resolutions  been  resolved  for  the  most 
part  condemning  it  in  tolo,  and  some  one  has 
been  at  the  trouble  to  compile  all  the  jour- 
nalistic expressions  adverse  to  it  and  publi.sh 
it  under  the  title  of  “ Public  Opinions  on  the  ' 
Government  of  London  Bill.”  With  some 
people  public  _ opinion  means  that  which 
agrees  with  their  own  opinion.  As  fur  as  the 
adverse  expressions  within  the  area  affected 
are  concerned,  they  seem  to  be  mostly  the 
bitter  cry  of  Vestrydom  in  its  various  phases. 
An  ex-Mayor  of  Bo.ston,  however,  who  may 
be  disinterested  in  his  expressions,  states  that 
^ew  York  had  various  municipalities  with 
independent  action  within  its  area,  and  that 
the  intention  had  once  been  to  consolidate 
them,  but  that  tlie  first  steps  towards  ttiis 
proved  so  “confusing,  corrupting,  and  un- 
popular ” that  the  idea  was  abandoned,  and 
New  York  remains  with  local  district  govern- 
ment. It  hits  yet  to  be  learned,  however,  how 
much  of  this  confusing  and  corrupting  influ- 
ence in  the  endeavour  to  introduce  the  change 
was  due  to  influences  from  wliicli  we  may 
flatter  ourselves  that  our  Parliamentaiy 


Tiie  special  meeting  of  the'  Jnstritute  of 
Architects  lust  Monday  evening  to  consider 
proposed  changes  in  certain  by-laws  did  not 
result  in  much.  The  most  iifiportant  point  to 
be  discussed,  the  alteration  which  was  practi- 
cally to  bar  any  one  from  becoming  a Fellow. of 
the  Institute  without  passing  an  examination 
(unless  in  cases  to  be  specially  excepted  by  the 
Council),  was  understood  to  be  put  out  of 
court  at  present  by  the  interposition  of  the 
legal  advisers  of  the  Institute,  who  were  not 
satisfied  of  the  legality  of  the  proposition  in 
reference  to  tlio  terms  of  the  charter.  Then 
Professor  Kerr,  who  was  ^to  move  the  other 
propositions,  partially  abandoned  his  colours 
by  intimating  that  lie  did  not  wish  to 
“press”  his  re.solutions,  but  only,  apparently, 
to  gently  instil  the  ideas  embodied  in 
them  into  the  minds  of  members,  and  leave 
them  to  bear  fruit.  One  of  these  propositions 
was  for  the  appointment  of  an  honorary 
secretary  for  foreign  correspondence,  inde- 
pendently of  the  present  honorary  secretaiy; 
Professor  Kerr,  in  fact,  was  stirred  by  the  re- 
membrance of  the  days  when  Profes.sor  Donald- 
son, in  the  capacity  of  “ foreign  secretary,” 
epreised  so  much  personal  influence  among 
Continental  architects,  and  -a-as  the  channel 
for  bringing  before  the  Institute  so  many  com- 
munications of  special  intere.sL  We  should 
be  quite  in  favour  of  the  appointment  suggested 
if  another  Professor  Donaldson  could  be  found, 
and  we  imagine  that  was  the  general  feeling 
of  the  meeting  ; but  as  such  a succes.sor  is  not 
at  present  forthcoming,  the  status  quo  was  voted 
by  a large  majority. 

We  leam  that  the  Council  have  decided  to 
arrange  in  the  Parkes  Museum  a collection  of 
models  and  illustrations  of  objects  relating  to 
cremation  and  improved  forms  of  burial  "an*! 
disposal  of  the  dead,  as  a supplement  to  the 
International  Health  Exhibition,  this  .subject 
not  being  included  in  tiie  classification  of 
that  Exhibition.  The  Council  will  be  very 
glad  to  receive  offers  of  models  or  other  in- 
lormation,  as  tliey  wish  (o  make  the  collec- 
tion fully  representative  of  the  latest  and  most 
approved  plans  and  methods. 

The  exhibition  of  TOO  pictures  by  “ 100 
mtists”at  the  Fine  Art  Society’s  Gallery  in 
ijond-street  has  not  produced  a very  remark- 
able or  happy  result,  nor  can  we  see  any 
especial  motive  for  that  form  of  exhibition 
except  the  desire  to  produce  a popular  allitera- 
tive title.  Some  of  the  artists  represented  arc 
unknown  to  fame,  and  had  better  have 
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remained  so ; otheri  of  higher  rejiutation 
seem  to  have  seu.t  their  poorest  works.  Among 
the  exceptions -is  a reidly  fine  nude  study  of 
the  heivd  and  bust  of  n •woman  by  Mr.  .T. 
Collier  i(4G;,  under  a poetic  title  'which  is  quite 
at  variance  with  the  Tcalism  of  the  painting. 
•Mr.  Colin  Hunter’.s  “ Low  Tide  (IG)  is  a good 
specimen  of  his  style  ; and  there  are  some 
good  work-s  among  the  water-colours,  some  of 
which  have  been  already  seen  elsewhere. 


M.  Clermont-Ganneav  has  given,  in  a 
letter  to  tlie  Times,  an  amusing  account  of  one 
of  the  hi.st  developments  of  archaiological  for- 
geries at  Jerusalem-  This  is  in  the  manufacture 
of  terra-cotta  lamps,  “ little  nntiipie  lamps, 
belonging  for  the  most  part  to  the  Christian 
epoch,  and  found  by  hundreds  in  Jerusalem 
and  its  neighbourhood.”  These  LycJinaria 
(the  .name  derived  from  an  inscription  on  one 
of  them)  bear  curious  Christian  symbols,  and 
often  Greek  inscriptions.  Tlie  lamps, which 
were  moulded  separately  in  upper  and  lower 
pieces,  and  put  together,  are  easy  of  imitation, 
and  numbers  of  counterfeit.s  have  been  made  ; 
but  the  forgers  are  not  content  with  Greek 
inscriptions  ; they  have  learned  to  dy  at  higher 
game  no'w,  and  their  lamps  must  have  Hebrew 
inscriptions  ! "When  people  go  in  seriously  for 
deception,  it  is  possible  to  be  too  clever  by 
half.  

There  is  to  be  a competition,  open  to  all 
French  architects,  for  a new  Palais  de  Beaux- 
Arts  at  Lille,  which  i.s  to  be  erected  in  the 
public  square,  facing  the  Prefecture,  and  to 
concentrate  all  the  existing  art  collections  of 
Lille  in  one  building.  It  will  include  a 
museum  of  paintings,  ceramics,  pottery,  and 
various  other  antique  art,  decorative  art,  and 
eventually  a museum  of  sculpture,  though  this 
does  not  appear  to  be  part  of  the  immediate 
scheme.  The  celebrated  Wicar  collection  will 
also  be  housed  in  the  new  building. 


Those  who  are  practically  interested  in  the 
question  of  the  prevention  of  fires  in  theatres 
should  look  at  the  papers  on  the  subject  by 
Mr.  Arthur  Shean  and  Mr.  Woodrow,  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  published  on 
the  18th  of  this  month.  The  former  gentle- 
man details  a good  deal  of  his  experience  and 
observation  in  regard  to  the  e.Nisting  nrrange- 
mejits  at  London  theatre.s,  and  Mr.  Woodrow 
deals  with  the  theory  of  the  subject,  and  the 
points  in  regard  to  planning  and  construction 
to  be  avoided  or  insisted  on  for  rendering  our 
theatres  more  safe  from  conflagrations  and  their 
attendant  consequence.s.  The  distinction  be- 
tween the  ideal  conditions  and  the  actual  facts 
in  regard  to  most  of  our  theatres  is  striking 
oiiongh  ; yet  the  recommendations  made  are 
only  such  as  ought  to  be  followed  in  all  cases, 
or  as  nearly  as  possible. 


Mr.  Redman’s  paper  at  the  Society  of  Arts 
on  Wednesday  evening,  on  the  subject  of 
“Thames  Communication,’-  was  an  able  and 
lucid  summing  up  of  the  problem,  with  a state- 
ment of  the  special  difficulties  attending  each 
scheme.  Mr.  Redman  thinks  that  a new  bridge 
between  London  Bridge  and  Southwark  Bridge 
would  be  the  best  means  of  relieving  the  traffic 
of  the  former ; a proposition  which  is,  of  course, 
incidental  and  wide  of  the  real  point  to  be 
dealt  with.  On  the  main  question  he  sums  up 
very  much  as  we  have  done  already,  belie-ving 
that  further  communication  below  London 
Bridge  is  much  required  ; that  of  all  permanent 
and  fixed  methods  of  passage  a tunnel  will  be 
attended  with  the  fewest  drawbacks,  unless 
exceptional  difficulties  in  the  nature  of  the 
ground  are  met  with ; and  that  before  any  per- 
manent and  costly  scheme  is  entered  upon,  the 
experiment  of  ample  ferry-boats,  crossing  at 
short  intervals,  should  be  fairly  tried. 


Employers’  Liability  Assurance  Cor- 
poration (Limited). — The  directors  of  this 
company  are  now  issuing  their  third  annual 
report,  and  have  resolved  to  recommend  a 
dividend  of  2s.  8d.  upen  each  of  the  21.  shares 
of  the  corporation,  carrying  forward  a reserve 
of  20,9G6l. 


CO-OPERATIVE  BUILDING  AND  THE 
FRENCH  OOilMISSION. 

TnE  'O^ctaZ  Journal  has  commenced  the 
publication  of  the  evidence  given  to  the  Parlia- 
mentary Commission ; but  our  readers  are 
already  acquaintod  with  some  of  the  main 
points  relating  to  the  building  trades.  For  the 
minute  details,  it  will  be  necessary  to  refer  to 
the  O^cial  Jovrnal,  and  doubtless  many  months 
•will  elapse  befora  the  entire  report  is  completed. 
Among  the  vario9,3  speakers  whose  declarations 
lack  of  space  prevented  our  noticing  at  the 
time  they  gave  their  evidence,  the  Director 
of  Public  Works  at  Paris,  M.  Alphand,  must 
certainly  occupy  the  first  rank.  M.  Alphand,  it 
is  true,  only  spoke  in  his  own  name,  and  not  as 
the  representative  of  the  public  authority,  but 
this  will  scarcely  reduce  the  influence  his  words 
are  likely  to  exercise.  We  have  seen  how  the 
employers,  representing  a great  variety  of 
trades,  ail  coniplained  of  the  tariff  established  by 
the  town,  arguing  that  it  had  an  unfair  influence 
on  the  scale  of  wages.  M.  Alphand  promptly 
met  this  complaint.  After  remarking  that  what 
might  be  called  the  Paris  Board  of  Works,  over 
which  he  had  the  honour  to  preside,  had  been 
in  existence  fourteen  years,  ho  went  on  to 
explain  that  the  welfare  of  the  working-classes 
had  always  been  considered  by  the  town  as  a 
matter  of  paramount  interest.  Not  only  did  he 
proclaim  it  as  a principle  that  the  strong  were 
in  hononr  bound  to  protect  the  weak ; but, 
where  the  Government  was  based  on  universal 
suffrage,  it  was  dangerous  to  ueglect  the 
interests  of  the  masses.  The  rate  of  wages  the 
town  should  pay  to  the  workmen  in  its  employ 
was  always  looked  upon  as  a question  of  the 
highest  importance.  The  administration  had  ' 
established  a scale  of  wages  for  its  own 
guidance,  but  it  soon  became  the  custom  to 
take  this  scale  as  the  basis  for  all  esti- 
mates. Private  firms,  architects,  experts, 
and  even  some  tribunals  have  all  adopted 
the  tariff  of  wages  paid  by  the  town.  It  must 
not  bo  thought,  however,  that  this  weighty 
question  was  settled  merely  according  to  the 
ideas  of  M.  Alphand  and  his  subordinates.  On 
the  contrary,  delegates,  both  from  tho  work- 
men and  the  employers,  were  convoked  and 
consulted.  On  both  sides,  it  -was  agreed  that 
an  augmentation  in  wages  was  necessary.  The 
anthoritiesatlirstobjected;  they  pointed  out  that 
such  a rise  in  wages  would  check  the  building 
enterprises  then  so  much  in  vogue.  Also,  it 
would  tend  to  raise  house-rents,  and  the  work- 
men themselves  would  then  be  the  first  to 
suffer.  Nevertheless,  the  latter  insisted  that 
they  ought  to  earn  8s.  per  day;  and  it  was 
in  spite  of  the  resistance  of  the  administration 
that  the  wages  of  artisans  connected  with  the 
building  trades  'were  augmented  on  the  whole 
to  the  extent  of  about  40  per  cent. 

This  intervention  of  tho  State  in  the  matter 
of  wages  does  not  seem  to  meet  with  M. 
Alphand’s  approval.  The  pressure  is  purely 
moral ; there  is  no  law  to  enforce  the  adoption, 
by  private  enterprise,  of  the  rate  of  wages  paid 
to  those  engaged  in  public  service  ; still  this 
has  so  far  iufluenced  tho  Paris  labour  market, 
that,  in  many  instances,  it  is  now  impossible  to 
compete  with  foreign  trade.  M.  Alphand, 
therefore,  considers  that  the  establishment  of 
an  official  scale  of  wages  is  an  error  which  must 
be  renounced  at  no  distant  future.  Neverthe- 
less, il.  Alphand  recognised  that  the  labour 
question  was  in  a critical  condition,  for  the  most 
absolute  mistrust  prevails  between  workmen 
and  their  employers.  For  many  years,  the 
advocates  of  every  conceivable  political  party 
have  promised  that  the  condition  of  the  work- 
ing classes  should  be  improved ; but  these 
promises  have  never  been  fulfilled.  Not  only 
is  a deplorable  feeling  of  antagonism  now 
prevalent  between  master  and  man,  but  the 
general  conditions  of  work  have  been  altogether 
modified.  Instead  of  an  individual  employer, 
we  now  find  that  financial  societies  or  banks  are 
at  the  head  of  the  principal  building  enterprises. 
But  the  workman  has  no  confidence  in  these 
grand  societies.  The  friendly  relations  between 
master  and  man  had  ceased  to  exist,  for  such 
companies  were  obliged  to  employ  interme- 
diaries. The  workman  was  no  longer  personally 
acquainted  with  his  employer.  Mutual  con-  ; 
fidence  and  friendship  were  alike  abolished,  and 
the  interests  of  both  parties  became  more 
and  more  antagonistic.  The  workman  soon 
ceases,  under  these  circumstances,  to  take  any 
interest  or  pride  in  his  work  ; the  money  it  can 
bring  in  is  tho  only  question  in  which  ho  is 


concerned,  and  ho  struggles  for  an  iiieroase  of 
wages  without  any  regartl  for  the  prosperity  of 
his  employer  or  his  trade. 

To  remedy  this  grievance,  M.  Alphand  re- 
commends (as  we  have  often  recommended) 
the  association  of  the  workman  in  ihe  benefits 
of  his  employer.  Nor  is  this  all,  M.  Alphand 
would  encourage  co  - operative  productive 
societies  where  tke  entire  profit  goes  to  the 
workmen.  To  facilitate  such  a movement, 
M.  Alphand  has  -warmly  supported  the  project 
of  constructing,  in  Paris,  a large  labour  ex- 
change. In  this  Bourse  du  Travail  the  trade 
unions  and  co-operative  societies  of  Paris 
would  have  separate  offices,  all  demands  and 
offers  of  labour  would  be  centralised,  and  all 
information  on  such  matters  readily  obtained. 
Tin’s  project  has  been  discussed  frequently  by 
the  Paris  Municipal  Council,  and  is  viewed  with 
more  favour  now  than  some  three  years  ago, 
when  it  was  first  mooted.  M.  Alphand  then 
went  on  to  explain  what  bad  been  done  by  the 
Prefecture  of  tho  Seine,  under  tho  administra- 
tion of  M.  Charles  Fioquet,  to  facilitate  the 
participation  of  working  men’s  associations  in 
adjudications  of  works  done  by  the  town  of 
Paris.  In  three  years,  fifty-seven  workmen’s 
societies  had  obtained  contracts  for  works 
which  they  had  satisfactorily  executed.  Tho 
total  value  of  these  contracts  amounted  to 
54,G00^  , and  the  town  was  now  about  to  spend 
Go, 000/.  in  furniture  and  fittings  for  public 
buildings,  schools,  ic.,  which  it  proposed  to 
purchase  direct  from  working  men  or  their  co- 
operative societies. 

Dealing  with  the  question  of  the  housing  of 
the  poor,  M.  Al{>hand  declared  that  there  were 
480,000  lodgings  or  apartments  in  Paris  that 
did  not  exceed  a rent  of  12/,  per  annum.  lo 
was  not,  he  maintained,  the  want  of  tenements 
that  constituted  the  grievance,  but  the  absence- 
of  anything  like  sanitary  regulations.  The 
greater  part  of  the  houses  occupied  by  work- 
men were  absolutely  unworthy  of  a civilised 
nation.  In  this  matter  the  lower  middle  classes 
were  as  interested  as  tho  workmen.  These 
defects  were,  ho  maiutained,  due  to  ignorance, 
and  not  to  the  necessity  of  economy.  It  was 
quite  possible  to  build  houses  for  working  men 
that  would  possess  all  the  necessary  sanitary 
qualifications  and  yot  yield  a good  interest  on 
the  capital  invested.  To  relieve  the  present 
distress,  M.  Alphand  suggested  that  the  pro- 
posed metropolitan  railway  should  be  at  once 
built,  and  this  would  represent  an  outlay  of 
3,200,000/.;  that  tho  Sorbonne  and  the  College 
de  France  should  be  in  part  rebuilt,  and  several 
new  schools  constructed.  With  respect  to  the 
general  aspect  of  the  crisis,  M.  Alphand  agreed 
with  the  evidence  given  by  M.  Christophle  on 
behalf  cf  the  Credit  Foncier,  and  which  has 
already  been  summarised  in  these  columns. 

Whatever  doubts  might  exist  as  to  the 
prevalence  of  exceptional  distress  were  removed 
by  M.  Quentin,  the  director  of  the  administra- 
tion for  the  relief  of  the  poor  (Bureaux  de 
Bicnfaisance).  During  the  last  three  months 
tho  applications  for  relief  had  increased  to  the 
extent  of  twenty-five  per  cent.,  as  compared 
with  tho  corresponding  period  of  last  year. 
This  is  tho  more  unfavourable,  as  the  accounts 
for  last  year  showed  an  augmentation  of  distress 
on  those  of  the  previous  year.  The  tendency 
to  abandon  aged  relatives  and  infant  children 
was  a sure  sign  of  exceptional  poverty.  In. 
1882  there  were  2,746  newly-bom  infants 
abandoned,  but  in  1883  the  number  rose  to 
3,151.  These  evidences  of  distress  were  spe- 
cially noticeable  among  the  workmen  engaged 
in  the  building  trade  and  the  manufacture  of 
furniture.  This  assertion  -was  confirmed  by 
M.  Caniescassc,  tho  Prefect  of  Police.  Thus, 
speaking  of  the  masons,  the  Prefect  mentioned 
a firm  which  employed  fifteen  men  in  January, 
1883,  and  only  three  men  in  January,  1884. 
Several  other  cases  showed  an  equal  falling  off 
in  the  number  of  men  at  work.  The  joiners, 
tho  floor-makers,  and  the  house-decorators  aU 
suffered  keenly,  but  the  stone-cutters  and  the 
locksmiths  were  not  so  unfortunate.  With 
regard  to  the  moral  situation  of  the  workmen, 

M.  Camescasse  bore  testimony  to  a great  re- 
duction in  the  consumption  of  wine  and  ali- 
mentary substances.  The  number  of  bank- 
ruptcies has  considerably  increased  ; the 
public  balls  and  places  of  amusement  are  not  so 
well  frequented ; and  yet  crime  is  not  more 
prevalent  than  usual,  a fact  that  speaks  well 
for  the  Parisian  population. 

With  respect  to  co-operation,  M.  Barberet 
was  called  upon  to  give  evidence.  M.  Barberet, 
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it  should  be  explained,  Tvas  once  a popular 
leader  of  the  Tvorkiog-classes;  and  be  was  the 
authir  of  a labour  chronicle  which  appeared 
every  day  in  Victor  Hugo’s  paper,  the  Rajipel- 
Ultimately,  however,  he  was  suspected  of  having 
pledged  himself  to  support  the  Government,  and 
was  consequently  denounced  as  a renegade.  In 
fact,  he  accepted  the  position  as  chief  of  the 
Bureau  for  the  Hegistration  of  Syndical  or  Pro- 
fessional Chambers  and  Friendly  Societies, — an 
office  attached  to  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior. 
It  was  in  this  capacity  that  he  was  called  upon 
to  give  evidence  before  the  Commission  of  the 
Forty-four.  In  his  statements,  ho  agreed  with 
M.  Alphand  that  the  members  of  the  building 
trades  were  the  principal  sufferers,  and  that  by 
association  the  workmen  could  effectively  im- 
prove their  condition.  "Where  trade  unions  had 
been  organised  production  was  more  fruitful, 
and  co-operation  gave  rise  to  still  greater  im- 
provements. If  the  workmen  participated  in 
the  profits  trade  would  be  greatly  increased. 
A year  ago,  there  were  thirty-five  productive 
co-operative  societies  in  Paris,  now  there  are  no 
fewer  than  sixty-two  such  societies  with  more 
than  2,000  members.  The  development  of  the 
C3-operative  movementwould  put  an  eiid  to  the 
fi  rikes,  which,  M.  Harberet  considers,  have  been 
s.jecially  disastrous  to  French  commerce.  He, 
therefore,  urged  that  facilities  for  obtaining 
credit  should  be  extended  to  co-operative 
societies.  There  were  in  Paris  about  200  work- 
men’s trade  nnions  and  about  200  trade  unions 
formed  by  the  employers.  In  the  provinces  the 
masters  had  only  200  unions  as  opposed  to  some 
COO  unions  organised  by  the  men.  M.  Barberet 
then  sought  to  prove  that  his  office  was  in  no 
wise  connected  with  the  police,  and  only  de- 
pended on  the  Home  Office.  But  to  the  average 
Frenchman’s  mind  the  Home  Office  and  the 
administration  of  the  police  are  so  intimately 
connected  that  it  is  impossible  to  draw  the  line 
between  the  two.  Hence  the  registration  of 
trade  unions  and  benefit  societies  is  looked  upon 
as  little  better  tliau  a police  measure  taken  to 
hold  working-class  organisations  in  check.  This 
explains  the  signal  failure  and  political  weak- 
ness of  rUnion  des  Chambres  Syndicales 
Ouvrieres,  with  which  ]\I.  Barberet  was,  at 
least,  indirectly  connected.  The  fact  that  this 
attempted  federation  of  workmen’s  trade  unions 
was  promoted  by  persons  in  receipt  of  Govern- 
ment pay  caused  the  collapse  of  the  movement. 

M.  liesmoulins,  a municipal  councillor,  speak- 
ing in  the  name  of  the  Ta.x-payers’  League,  also 
insisted  that  the  building  trades  had  been  most 
severely  affected,  and  urged  that  to  resist 
foreign  competitors  it  was  Rcceesary  to  en- 
courage and  revive  the  system  of  apprentice- 
ship, a subject  which  has  also  been  seriously  con- 
sidered among  onr  own  capitalists  and  master 
builders.  A muuiciiial  commission  under  the 
Empire  had  decided  to  give  special  rewards 
to  those  who  had  contracts  of  apprenticeship  ; 
but  in  1871,  when  an  iuquii-y  was  held  on  this 
subject,  it  was  discovered  that  the  number  of 
apprentices  with  contracts  was  only  equal  to 
2i  percent.  An  institution  of  apprenticeship 
was  then  organised  at  La  Villette,  and  the  pupils 
retained  for  three  years  received  gifts  from  the 
Government.  The  result  was  that  these  young 
men  were  able  to  earn  3s.  Cd.  to  -Is.  per  day.  A 
professional  school  for  cabinet-makers  was  now 
about  to  bo  opened  in  the  Hue  do  lleuilly,  and, 
by  the  establishment  of  similar  institutions 
througliout  Franco,  M.  Desmoulins  maintained 
that  the  danger  of  foreign  competition  would 
soon  bo  dispelldd. 

As  for  the  workmen  themselves,  their  views 
were  clearly  8hov,-u  by  the  members  of  the 
Kational  Committee  of  the  Socialist  Federa- 
tion of  French  Workmen,  and  have  already 
been  explained  in  these  columns.*  Dr.  Paul 
Brousse,  M.  Juffrin,  the  working-man  member 
of  the  Paris  Municipal  Council,  Alloinane,  Balin, 
and  others,  have  given  able  evidence  in  the 
name  of  the  Possibi'ist  Collectivists;  while 
M.  Jules  Gueade  and  Paul  Lafargue  were  heard 
as  the  representatives  of  the  Revolutionary  and 
“ -^ffo^iitinated  Impossibilists,”  as  they  are 
called.  Oil  all  sides  the  unfortunate  middle- 
man was  unanimously  condemned.  The  mildest 
reformers  were  in  favour  of  simple,  self- 
org^ised,  productive  co-operation ; but  the 
majority  of  the  working  men  have  already  lost 
faith  in  co-operation,  and  embracing,  to  some 
extent  at  least,  the  teaching  of  Dr.  Karl  Marx, 
advocate  the  nationalisation  of  the  implements 
of  labour.  Their  notions  of  co-operation  assume 
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the  form  of  State-organised  production,  accord- 
ing to  the  Collectivist  schools  of  modern 
scientific  Socialism.  The  introduction  before 
a Parliamentary  Commission  of  such  new 
teaching  is  in  itself  an  event  of  perplexing 
importance;  but  the  organisers  of  the  inquiry 
have,  at  least,  displayed  some  wisdom  in  giving 
the  example  of  free  discussion.  The  difficulties 
of  the  present  economic  position  will  not  be 
solved  by  Boycotting  all  the  suggestions  of  the 
working-class  representatives  ; and  if  Socialism 
is  fallacious,  this  must  be  demonstrated  by 
patient  argument, — if  necessary,  by  practical 
experiments, — and  not,  as  was  too  often  the 
practice  under  previous  Governments,  by  angry 
threats  and  the  display  of  armed  force. 


THE  INTRODUCTION  OF  PAVING. 

In  the  days  of  Whittington  and  his  much- 
venerated  cat  it  was  the  belief  of  all  true 
Englishmen  who  had  never  journeyed  to  Lon- 
don that  its  streets  were  all  paved  with  real 
gold,  laid  down  by  the  bankers,  who  were  sup- 
posed to  be  the  great  contractors  for  paving. 
Such  glorions  dreams  were,  however,  soon 
dispelled  whenever  one  of  these  dreamers 
came  up  to  London  in  quest  of  a few  golden 
jiebbles,  especially  if  he  entered  the  metro- 
polis on  a wet  .day ; for  he  would  have  found 
it  difficult  to  find  even  a flagstone  of  the 
rudest  description.  In  those  days,  the  early 
part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  attention 
bestowed  upon  roads  and  streets  was  very  fitful 
and  uncertain.  Tho  probabilities  are  that  the 
first  attempts  at  paving,  in  the  ancient  cities, 
were  effected  by  the  wealthier  inhabitants,  who 
paved  those  parts  of  the  street  immediately 
before  their  own  houses;  it  was,  therefore, 
optional  and  uncertain. 

Tho  Romans,  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  had 
pavement  in  many  of  their  streets ; and 
the  Appian  way  was  a paved  road,  con- 
structed as  early  as  312  B.C.  The  most 
commercial  cities  were  the  first  to  adopt 
the  practice  of  paving  public  streets.  It  was 
from  Carthage  that  the  Romnns  acquired  their 
first  idea  of  its  importance,  and  the  City  of 
Rome  became  paved  by  degrees.  Josephus 
relates  how  the  Jews  proposed  to  Agrippa,  after 
tho  building  of  the  Temple  was  finished,  to  em- 
ploy the  workmen  who  had  been  discharged 
from  building  the  Temple,  to  pave  the  streets 
of  Jerusalem.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the 
romaiuB  of  Herculaneum  show  that  tho  streets 
of  that  city  were  paved  with  lava,  some  of  them 
having  a raised  path  on  each  side  for  foot 
passengers. 

Coming  nearer  home,  it  does  not  appear  that 
London  was  paved  in  the  eleventh  century,  if 
an  opinion  is  to  bo  formed  from  the  details  of 
an  accident  which  is  said  to  have  occurred  in 
1090,  in  the  principal  part  of  the  City.  Bow 
Church,  in  Cheapside,  was  unroofed  by  a storm 
of  wind,  and  four  beams,  which  formed  part  of 
the  roof,  were  precipitated  to  the  ground,  and 
penetrated  the  soft  miry  soil  of  the  street  to 
such  a depth  that  only  -i  ft.  of  their  length  was 
visible  above  ground,  although  the  entire  length 
of  the  beams  was  26  ft. ! In  1417  a royal 
command  was  issued,  which  states  that  “ the 
highway  called  Old  Bourne  was  so  deep  and 
miry  that  many  perils  and  hazards  were  thereby 
; occasioned  to  the  King’s  carriages  passing  that 
way,  and  to  those  of  his  subjects”  ; be,  there- 
fore, ordered  two  vessels  of  20  tons  each  to 
bo  employed  at  his  expense  in  bringing  stones 
to  pave  tho  streets.  It  may  be  taken  that  in 
England  there  were  few  paved  streets  before 
Henry  YII.’s  reign,  and  that  London  was  paved 
somewhere  about  the  year  1533,  but  flagstones 
were  not  generally  adopted  until  between  1815 
and  1825.  Smithfield  appears  to  have  been 
first  paved  about  1614.  "Wood  and  asphalte 
paving  were  first  tried  in  1839,  when  a w’oodeii 
pavement  was  laid  down  in  Whitehall,  and 
several  other  leading  thoroughfares,  after  which 
this  kind  of  paving  seems  to  have  fallen  into 
comparative  disuse. 

Sauval,  in  his  History  of  Paris,  relates  a 
circumstance  which  occurred  in  that  city,  which 
is  at  once  characteristic  of  tho  dirty  state  of 
the  streets,  and  of  the  power  of  the  clergy 
at  that  period.  King  Philip  was  passing  St. 
Gervais  on  horseback,  on  the  2nd  October,  1181, 
when  a sow  ran  against  his  horse’s  legs,  made  him 
stnmble,  and  threw  the  King,  who  died  the  next 
morning  from  his  injuries.  This  resulted  in  an 
order  being  issued  that  no  swine  should  be 
allowed  in  future  to  run  about  the  streets;  hut 


this  was  opposed  by  the  Abbot  of  St.  Anthony 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  contrary  to  the  respect 
due  to  their  patron  saint  to  prevent  his  swine 
Horn  enjoying  their  liberty.  This  opposition 
resulted  in  an  exclusive  privilege  being  granted 
to  the  clergy  to  allow  their  pigs,  provided  they 
had  bells  attached  to  their  necks,  to  revel  in  the 
dirt  of  tho  streets.  The  introduction  of  pave- 
ments, however,  was  only  delayed  some  three 
years,  and  was  brought  about  by  the  following 
circumstance,  as  related  by  llegord,  physician 
to  Philip  the  Second.  Tho  king  was  one  day  so 
annoyed  by  tho  sight  and  odour  of  the  dust  and 
rubbish  in  the  streets,  that  ho  gave  orders  to 
have  them  paved  with  stone  at  his  own 
expense.  Tliis  occurred  in  1184,  and  cost 
11,000  marks  of  silver.  Tho  great  improve- 
ment thus  effected  stimulated  the  authorities 
of  other  cities  to  follow  the  example.  In  1391 
Dijon  was  paved,  tho  Duke  of  Burgundy  con- 
tributing 2,000  livres  towards  tho  undertaking. 
By  the  year  1424  the  whole  of  the  streets  were 
paved,  with  the  result  that  the  health  of  the 
inhabitants  was  greatly  improved.  Then  came 
tho  difficulty  as  to  how  the  streets  were  to  be 
kept  clean.  After  Paris  was  paved  each 
inhabitant  was  ordered  to  keep  clean  the  pave- 
ment opposite  his  own  house,  but  to  such  an 
extent  was  this  order  evaded  that  the  streets 
became  choked  up  with  rubbish.  A law  was 
passed  to  make  the  order  more  peremptory, 
and,  later  still,  the  enforcement  of  the  law  was 
made  more  rigorous  by  heavy  penalties.  This 
induced  the  inhabitants  to  join  together  in 
small  parties  for  the  hire  of  men  and  carts  to 
remove  the  ever-accumulating  rubbish.  But 
still  the  order  was  not  obeyed  by  the  nobles, 
who  considered  themselves  exempt  from  such  a 
duty,  the  consequences  being  than  many  of  the 
squares  became  dust  depots.  Another  law 
made  it  incumbent  on  all  to  perform  this  duty 
of  getting  rid  of  their  own  rubbish,  but  eventu- 
ally the  Government  had  to  make  the  cleansing 
of  the  streets  a national  undertaking,  the 
first  contract  price  being  70,000  livres  per 
annum. 

One'of  the  most  curious  modes  of  causing  the 
streets  to  be  cleansed  was  that  adopted  at 
Berlin  in  1671,  when  it  was  ordered  that  every 
countryman  who  brought  goods  into  the  city 
for  sale  at  the  public  markets  should  take 
away  a load  cf  rubbish  on  his  back.  In  many 
of  the  Continental  cities  the  duty  of  cleansing 
the  streets  was  shifted  on  to  the  shoulders  of 
persons  who  were  regarded  as  being  of  low  con- 
dition. Sometimes  the  skinners  had  this  tax 
imposed  upon  them,  at  other  times  tho  servants 
of  the  public  executioner  had  to  bear  the 
burden,  and,  in  many  instances,  this  office  was 
added  to  the  number  of  indignities  which  were 
so  freely  heaped  on  the  Jews  in  those  days. 

The  Government  of  Spain,  during  the  Middle 
Ages,  showed  some  practical  interest  in  public 
improvements,  the  city  of  Cordova  being  paved 
so  early  as  the  year  850,  by  the  fourth  Spanish 
caliph.  The  origin  of  paving  in  the  city  of 
Augsburg,  in  Germany,  may  be  regarded  as 
; typical  of  what  took  place  in  other  towns  and 
cities.  One  Hans  Gwerlicli,  a rich  merchant, 
caused  a neat  footpath  to  be  laid  before  his 
house  in  1415;  this  was  so  much  admired  that 
the  Government  shortly  afterwards  paved  the 
whole  city. 

The  various  kinds  of  paving  in  use  at  the 
present  time  are  too  familiar  to  every  one  to 
render  any  notice  of  them  necessary.  One  of 
the  most  prominent  signs  of  advancing  civilisa- 
tion or  enterprise  in  a nation,  or  in  any  city  or 
town,  is  tho  attention  given  to  its  public  roads. 
Some  vague  idea  of  the  attention  given  to  this 
subject  in  this  country  may  be  gathered  from 
the  fact  that  when  the  last  census  was  taken  in 
1881  there  were  4,150  paviours  in  England  and 
Waies.  In  the  London  division  alone,  apart 
from  the  intra-metropolitan  counties  of  Middle- 
sex, Surrey,  and  Kent,  there  were  853  paviours, 
and  607  road-labourers. 


The  Manchester  Society  of  Architects 
have  made  the  following  awards  : — The  Society 
Prize,  offered  for  the  best  essay  on  the  Man- 
chester Cathedral,  has  been  awarded  to  Mr. 
Thomas  Locke  Worthington.  The  essay  com- 
prises an  historical  and  architectural  descrip- 
tion of  the  cathedral  from  its  foundation,  with 
numerous  illustrations.  Mr.  James  P.  Holden’s 
prize  for  the  best  set  of  measured  drawings  of 
Renaissance  tombs  in  the  old  churches  in  and 
about  Manchester  has  been  awarded  to  Mr. 
Frank  L.  Ileslop. 
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BRITISH  MUSEUM  LECTURES. 

On  Wednesday  last  Professor  Ilodgetts  gave 
tlio  first  of  a now  scries  of  six  Icotnres  in 
tlie  Anglo-Saxon  Room  at  the  British  Museum, 
to  bo  continued  on  successivo  Wednesday 
afternoons.  The  subjects  of  the  lectures  we  have 
already  announced  (p.  389,  anfe).  We  extract 
some  passagesfrom  the  firatiecture,onthesubjeot 
of  “ The  Earthen  Jar.”  Professor  Hodgetts  ob- 
served that  when  we  regard  the  remains  of  any 
results  of  ceramic  art,  whether  the  rude  pro- 
ductions of  nomadic  tribes,  or  the  refined  efforts 
of  highly  civilised  nations,  we  find  certain 
points  of  similarity  which  lead  some  antiquaries 
to  the  hypothesis  that  the  utensils  of  ruder 
nations  are  but  copies  of  higher  forms  of  art 
existing  among  peoples  of  greater  culture,  and 
consequently  greater  completeness  in  their 
artificial  productions.  The  theory  that  all  tho 
world  became  more  or  less  Roman  in  a frantic 
desire  to  imitate  the  imperial  self-styled  mistress 
of  the  world  has  been  shown  in  my  former 
lectures  to  le  untenable  as  regards  the  arms 
and  military  arts  of  the  Northern  “ barbarians  ” 
who  humbled  her  to  the  dust.  I have  shown 
that  she,  in  her  boasted  conquest,  took  much 
from  surrounding  nations  ; that  the  days  of  the 
week  and  the  number  of  the  months  were  copied 
by  the  Romans  from  barbarians,  and  not  vice 
verad.  Now,  because  froiu^  the  very  nature  of 
the  objectj  any  vessel  ma’ebn  a potter’s  wheel, 
— from  the  Ganges  to  the  Amazon, — partakes 
of  common  peculiarities,  it  would  be  rather 
hazardou8;to  say  that  a form  produced  in  South 
America  by  some  aboriginal  artist  was  a copy 
from  a Hindu  design,  merely  because  it  was 
similar.  If  anybody  will  take  the  trouble  to 
turn  a potter’s  wheel, — or  get  it  turned  for 
him, — wl  i e he  moulds  a vase  with  his  untaught 
bands,  h3  will  be  surprised  to  find  how  classical 
the  first  attempt  ho  makes  becomes.  This  only 
shows  that  the  potter’s  wheel  all  over  the  world 
produces  the  same  effects  and  similar  forms, 
but  by  no  means  justifies  us  in  saying  that  the 
forms  wo  see  must  be  Roman,  because  Roman 
potters  produced  similar  pots  to  those  made  by 
barbarians. 

Tho  forms  before  us  prove  no  obligation  to 
classic  models;  they  only  show  that  the  vessels 
were  formed  by  Aryans,  who  had  the  potter’s 
wheel  in  common  with  all  members  of  that  race. 
They  are  precisely  similar  to  those  found  in 
Scandinavia,  the  pattern  observable  on  some  of 
them  being  identical  with  those  found  on  other 
Northern  remains. 

In  a former  lecture  I alluded  to  the  structure 
of  the  mead-hall,  with  its  high  bank  and  other 
surroundings,  hut  struck  no  special  key-note  for 
the  smaller  bnildinge  or  rooms  which  surrounded 
the  chief  apartments.  At  present  the  sight  of 
the  earthen  jar  before  us,  reminding  us  of  the 
various  uses  to  which  such  a vessel  could  be 
applied,  and  of  the  places  in  which  it  could  bo 
kept,  brings  us  to  tho  consideration  of  the 
wine-jar,  the  water-jug,  and  the  funeral  urn, 
with  the  respective  places  in  tho  house  or 
out  of  it  which  are  devoted  to  their  re- 
ception. 

In  the  first  place,  wc  are  informed  that  there 
was  a regular  place  or  cellar  set  apart  for  wine 
contained  in  such  jars  as  some  of  these,  and 
that  this  place  was  called  the  tcin-(Brn,  or 
“ wine-place.”  This  was  either  a cellar  dug 
below  the  floor  of  the  house  (or,  at  least,  under 
the  ground  near  it),  or  else  a kind  of  artificial 
cave  made  of  large  stones  piled  one  on  an- 
other, so  as  to  form  an  out-building  to  the  hall 
itself.  In  such  a ivin-arn  was  stored  a number 
of  wine  ceslers,  or  things  to  contain  wine  (from 
the  same  root  whence  the  word  Chester,  an 
enclosed  place,  is  derived, — having  no  more 
connexion  with  the  Latin  castra  than  hate  has 
with  hat).  In  jl^lfric’s  Vocabulary  wo  find  the 
word  cenfarus  (canihores)  so  translated. 
Besides  these  wine  cesters,  we  meet,  in  the 
win-an'n,  with  win-bccly  (wine  sack  or  skin,  or 
leathern  bottle);  tvin~c6le,  i.e.,  winc-cooler; 
win-feet,  i.e.,  wine  vessel  or  tnb,  all  of  which 
had  their  places  in  the  ^L'{n■a:rn.  Besides  the 
win-cester  (pronounced  Chester),  we  have  the 
wfn-sesfer,  which  was  a measure  of  fifteen  pints, 
and  the  two  words  are  very  distinctly  referred 
to  by  .iiElfric,  who  translates  Amphora  by 
spsier,  and  Enophorum  by  winfwt. 

Not  only  were  there  so  many  various  vessels 
for  containing  wine,  but  we  find  as  many,  if  not 
more,  for  those  intended  for  the  reception  of 
water, — tcceter-huc,  bucket;  weeter-bydan,  a 
barrel ; ntcetcr-croc  or  crog  (German,  ioasser 
kriig),  a pitcher;  u'ater-fcet,  a vessel  for  water 
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(a  flagon)  ; the  two  latter  being  earthenware 
vessels  similar  to  tliose  before  us. 

When  wo  look  attentively  into  the  form  of  an 
Anglo-Saxon  jar  and  contrast  it  with  a Roman 
nrn,  wo  see  at  a glance  that  it  is  tho  production 
of  another  race.  There  is  a sturdiness,  a thick- 
set character  about  an  English  jug  that  looks 
like  business.  Tho  curves  are  not  so  elegant, 
nor  is  the  whole  effect  so  pleasing  to  the  eye, 
but  it  is  highly  interesting  as  exhibiting  tho 
same  kind  of  curve  as  is  to  be  found  in  the 
centre  of  many  of  the  older  forms  of  columns 
supporting  Saxon  arches. 

The  circular  form  of  arch  is  in  agreement 
with  the  mysterious  veneration  for  tho  circular 
form  evinced  by  our  forefathers  in  tho  con- 
struction of  their  Thing-temples,  and,  in  fact, 
of  every  object  capable  of  being  well  presented 
in  a circular  form.  Their  shields  were  circular, 
and  many  other  objects  have  been  spoken  of  as 
partaking  of  this  wonder-working  form.  The 
zigzag  pattern  on  tho  arches  having  no  parallel 
in  Italian  art,  is  called  specially  ” Saxon,”  and 
the  Saxons  called  it  “freet”  work.  This  freet  is 
froVn  tho  verb /refun,  to  gnaw,  devour,  eat,  and 
refers  either  to  the  saw  or  tooth-like  appearance 
of  the  ornament,  or  to  the  cutting  out  of  the 
original  wooden  arches  into  tooth-like  orna- 
ment. It  became  applied  to  any  kind  of  orna- 
ment tbat  was  elaborately  worked,  and  the 
English  goldsmiths  of  the  time  of  Alfred  were 
remarkable  for  tho  beauty  of  their  execution  of 
such  ornaments  in  gold  and  silver. 

Under  these  circumstances,  wo  ought  to  feel 
rather  proud  of  this  dumpy  jug,  which,  like 
nearly  all  tho  Anglo-Saxon  roniaius  in  this 
“ Mdthum  house”  of  ours,  shows  us  that  our 
ancestors  were  men  of  thought  and  men  of 
action  clearing  the  way  for  us. 

The  word  “pot”  has  been  derived  by  some 
from  pytt,  a deep  place  with  water  in  it.  I 
have  been  led  to  suppose  that  it  is  a corruption 
from  “ botle  ” or  “ hotel,”  originally  a dwelling- 
house,  but  used  in  later  times  for  the  dwelling- 
place  of  the  spirit  which  Avrought  so  much  ill 
among  our  forefathers  when  released.  Cer- 
tainly our  “bottle”  comes  from  “hotel,”  as 
does  “ pottle,”  and  it  would  seem  an  easy  matter 
to  get  “pot”  out  of  it.  Ou  the  other  hand, 
there  is  an  Icelandic  Avord  Pottr,  which  means  a 
vessel,  whether  of  earthenware  or  metal,  for 
water  or  wine,  and  this  would,  of  course,  account 
for  it.  But  this  word  does  not  occur  in  Bos- 
Avorth,  nor  have  I met  Avith  it  in  Anglo-Saxon 
writings ; we  must  have  got  it  through  the 
Normans,  indirectly  from  Icelandic, — unless  it 
be,  as  I have  suggested,  a very  corrupt  contrac- 
tion of  “ bottle,”  or  a form  of  pytt. 

Tho  word  occurs  in  a vocabulary  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  which  is  no  proof  that  it  was 
not  used  before.  It  only  seems  to  point  to  its 
being  of  Norman  introduction.  I believe  tbat 
the  vulgar  expression  “ gone  to  pot  ” is  a cor- 
ruption of  gone  to  pytt,  i.e.,  to  the  grave.  In  tho 
edition  of  “ Piers  Plowman,”  by  Professor  Skeat, 
he  gives  us  at  the  end  of  the  “Crowley,”  or  B 
text  of  the  poem,  a short  “glossary,”  in  which 
the  crolilc  of  the  original  is  explained  by  “pott.” 
This  is  of  the  time  of  Henry  VIII. 

Although  the  word  potter  is  evidently  a recent 
■ addition  to  the  vocabulary,  the  cylene  or  kiln, 
as  a place  for  drying,  occurs,  and  the  workman 
whom  we  should  call  potter,  is  designated  croc- 
icirhta,  crockery-wright  or  crock-worker;  while 
the  brick-maker  or  tile-maker  is  called  tigel- 
wyrhta,  translated  by  Bosworth  by  “a  tile  or 
pot  worker,  potter.”  The  word  is  from  tigiayi 
or  tigan,  to  draw,  and  the  substantive  tigel  stands 
in  the  same  relation  to  the  verb  as  the  German 
Ziogel  (a  tile)  stands  to  the  word  ziehen  (to 
draw).  In  fact,  tho  substantive  does  not  in- 
dicate merely  a tile,  but  anything  that  can  be 
made  by  the  potter  and  drawn  out  of  clay.  lu 
Bosworth’s  Dictionary  a remark  is  made  that 
“porringes  are  to  this  day  called  tigs  by  the 
working  potters.”  The  adjective  form  is  tigelen, 
quasi  iilen.  The  tiles  used  for  a roof  are  called 
thwctigel,  i.e.,  thatch  tile;  thatch  being  cognate 
with  the  German  Dach,  a roof,  or  Decke  a cover. 
The  final  c in  English  becomes  tch  in  many 
words,  and  generally  after  a soft  vowel  (i,  e,  a;, 
or  ce),  as  yviccce,  in  modern  English  becomes 
“Avitch.” 

And  tho  men  who  made  these  bottles,  or  jars, 
or  jugs,  or  urns,  also  formed  the  bright  tiles  of 
the  Saxon  roof.  When  motives  of  economy  did 
not  demand  that  the  materials  of  the  roof 
should  be  of  humble  straAV  or  shingles,  then  tho 
tiglerc,  or  tiler,  came  boldly  forAvard,  and  the 
ridges  of  the  arches  were  his  work,  the  delicate 
corrugations  of  the  cupolas  were  made  by  him, 
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and,  more  recently,  the  bricks  of  which  the 
various  ornamental  portions  about  the  Avindowe 
were  constructed,  came  from  his  hand  The 
stone  timberer  (Avhich  sounds  rather  as  from  a 
neighbouring  island  than  sober  Saxon  diction) 
raised  tho  pile  ; the  tiglcre  formed  the  roof  and 
many  ornaments.  Then  the  earthen  vessels  in 
Avhich  precious  wine  Avas  stored  Avere  also  his 
manufacture. 

In  the  old  Pagan  times  the  tiler  formed  this 
very  urn,  his  hand  shaped  the  peculiar  orna- 
ments that  identify  tho  vessel  as  the  outcome  of 
English  skill,  and  in  this  cinerary  urn  the  ashes 
of  the  warrior  woro  placed.  It  was,  so  to  speak, 
the  coffin  of  the  brave  'Pagan  to  Avhom  we  owo 
BO  much.  The  vase  that  held  his  wine,  the 
cooler  that  contained  the  water  which  the 
bright  partner  of  his  joys  and  Avoes  preferred  to 
tho  more  fiery  beverage  that  burned  through 
his  veins  ; the  vat  that  held  the  beer  and  mead, 
to  which  bis  followers  looked  Avith  delight  as 
sufficient  reward  for  dangers  which  few  of  their 
degenerate  offspring  AA'onld  care  to  face,  even 
upon  nuich  better  terms.  All  these,  and  many 
more  highly  interesting  considerations,  flash 
upon  ns  Avhen  we  behold  the  dumpy  earthen  jar. 


LONDON  AND  MIDDLESEX 
ARCHyEOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

A AiKETiNG  of  this  socicty  Avas  held  at  No.  4, 
St.  Martin’s-place,  Trafalgar-sqnare,  on  Monday 
evening  last.  Mr.  E.  J.  Barron  occupied  the 
chair,  and  directed  the  attention  of  the  meeting 
to  some  objects  of  interest  on  the  table,  includ- 
ing a very  large  bronze  arm  of  a statue,  heroic 
size,  recently  discovered  during  the  railway 
works  in  Seething-lane,  City. 

Mr.  John  E.  Price,  F.S.A.,  the  secretary,  read 
a paper  on  a recently-discovered  monumental 
brass  of  Sir  John  Popham,  knight,  1463.  The 
bi’ass  was  discovered  during  some  repairs  in  the 
Church  of  St.  LaAvrence,  Reading,  And,  when 
found,  was  let  into  a large  stone  called  a ledger. 
On  the  upper  side  was  an  effigy  and  an  inscrip- 
tion, “Here,  \mder  this  marble  stone,  Heth 
Walter  Burton,  gent.,  1538,”  &c.,  and,  on  being 
taken  up,  the  brass  was  found  to  be  a palimp- 
sest, or  rescript,  i.e.  part  of  a brass  that  had 
been  previously  used  for  another  person.  This 
other  person  proved  to  bo  Sir  John  Popham, 
who,  according  to  StoAve,  had  been  buried  in 
tho  cloister  of  the  Charterhouse,  London,  where 
there  was  a monument  to  his  memory.  When 
tho  Charterhouse  was  dissolved  the  brass  must 
have  been  purchased  by  an  engraver  and  used 
a second  timefor  Walter  Burton.  Stowe  writes. 
Sir  John  Popham  was  a " great  builder  at  St. 
Sepulchre’s,  viz.,  of  a faire  chapel  on  the  south' 
side  of  the  quire.”  Besides  this  accidental 
association  of  the  name  of  Popham  with  St. 
LaAA’rence’s,  Reading,  there  is  another  entry  in 
tho  old  accounts  Avhich  points  to  a closer 
connexion,  viz.,  “Anno  1491.  Item  payd  for 
mendyng  of  Popham’s  vestment.” 

Tho  “ vestment,”  or  chasuble,  seems  to  indi- 
cate some  mass  or  requiem  performed  here  for 
some  member  of  the  family,  and,  as  it  required 
mending  in  1498,  it  Avas,  presumably,  of  con- 
siderable age  at  that  time  ; indeed,  it  may  have 
been  given  by  this  very  Sir  John,  or  his 
executors,  for  his  commemoration.  There  is  a 
picture  of  Sir  John  Popham  on  horseback,  in 
the  Vestry,  presented  by  the  Rev.  Sir  W.  H. 
Cope,  hart.,  of  Bramshill;  a copy  of  an  illumi- 
nation on  a MS.  in  the  British  Mosenm.  The 
brass  shows  part  of  the  feetof  Sir  John,  part  of 
a lion  under  the  feet,  handle  of  sword,  and  arms 
of  Popham.  Tho  full  inscription  is : — “ Hie 
jacet  Johes  Popham  Miles  quondam  Dominua 
de  Turney  in  Normandiaet  dominus  de  Charde- 
ford  do  Dene  ac  de  Aldyngton  et  alibi'in  AngHa 
qni  obiit  xiiij®  die  menses  Aprilis  Anno  Dmo 
MilHmo  CCCCLXiii®  [1403]  Cujns  anime 
propicietnr  Deus.” 

Mr.  Thomas  Milbourn,  Hon.  Secretary  of  the 
Surrey  Archaeological  Society,  next  read  a most 
amusing  and  humorous  paper  on  “ London 
Clubs.”  The  oldest  London  club,  he  said,  he 
could  find  any  record  of  was  entitled  “ La  Court 
de  la  Bono  Compagnie,”  or  the  Court  of  Good 
Company,  temp.  Henry  IV.,  and  of  which 
Chaucer,  the  poet,  was  a member.  He  rapidly 
glanced  at  the  history  of  London  clubs  from 
tbat  period  down  to  that  of  Brooke’s  Club, 
Almack’s,  White’s,  Beefsteak  Club,  and  others,, 
giving  many  anecdotes  of  Sheridan,  Fox,  and 
others.  The  Chairman,  in  proposing  a vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Price  and  Mr.  Milbourn  for  their 
papers,  made  a few  observations  in  reference  to 
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are  of  a light  red  colour,  relieved  with  mould- 
ings and  bands  of  Staffordshire  brindled  bricks, 
terra-cotta,  and  Bos  Ground  stone.  The  roofs, 
covered  with  slates,  are  partly  open,  and  the 
ceilings  boarded,  stained,  and  varnished.  The 
dados  of  the  schools  and  class-rooms  are  of 
wood  stained  and  varnished,  and  the  floors  laid 
with  wooden  blocks.  The  porches,  passages, 
and  corridors  have  a dado  of  glazed  i)ricbs,  and 
the  floors  are  paved  with  Staffordshire  quarries. 
The  lavatory  fittings  are  of  Maefarlane’s  manu- 
facture, and  tho  latrines  fitted  up  with  Wilcos 
& Co.’s  and  Doulton  & Co.’s  apparatus. 

The  schools  are  heated  by  hot-water  arrange- 
ments, being  made  for  extra  heat  being  applied 
to  the  cloak-rooms  for  drying  wet  clothing. 

SHEUBLAN'D-STREET  SCHOOLS. 

These  schools  are  also  in  course  of  erection  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  town,  and  accommodate 
the  same  quantity  of  children,  and  are  con- 
structed upon  the  same  principle  as  the 
Leicester-street  Schools. 


VESTIBULE  IN  OLD  GERMAN  STYLE  OF 
ARCHITECTURE. 

The  drawing  of  a vestibule  represents  a design 
exhibited  in  the  Swiss  National  Exhibition,  held 
at  Zurich  last  year.  The  fourth  side  is  thrown 
entirely  open  to  allow  the  interior  to  be 
viewed.  The  post  in  front  is  only  connected 
with  tho  temporary  hall  of  the  exhibition. 

The  object  of  the  decoration  was  to  display 
as  large  a number  as  possible  of  Swiss  stones, 
combined  in  a harmonious  whole.  Above  fifty 
different  kinds  of  stones,  principally  rich- 
coloured  marbles,  were  used  in  the  construction, 
and  the  most  splendid  variety  of  colour  was  the 
result.  With  the  exception  of  the  ceiling  (of 
natural-coloured  pine  wood),  and  the  medallions 
and  arch  over  the  large  niche  (of  natural* 
coloured  terra-cotta),  only  pure  stone  and  marble 
materials  have  been  used,  and  all  the  orna- 
mental details  have  been  executed  in  stone, 
after  designs  by  the  architect. 

Th3  accompanying  cut  gives  a plan  of  the 
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the  Lumber  Club,  whose  oSccle  w'ere  recently 
sold  by  auction  by  Messrs.  Furber  & Price. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Price,  in  replying  to  the  vote  of 
thanks,  alluded  to  a fragment  of  Homan  pave- 
ment recently  discovered  in  Cloak-lane.  Mr. 
T.  Milbourn  also  replied,  and  tho  meeting 
adjourned  to  the  second  Monday  in  May.  The 
conversazione  took  place  on  Thursday  evening 
last,  April  24,  at  Drapers’  Hall. 


PROPOSED  MONUMENT  TO  GARIDALDI 
AT  TURIN. 

The  erection  of  this  monument  was  decided 
on  in  1883  by  the  Municipality  of  Turin,  who 
voted  100,000  lire  towards  the  expenses. 

The  public  subscription  produced  8,000  lire 
more;  and  the  competition  was  opened  in  July, 
1883,  requiring  designs  (executed  to  a scale  of 
one-fifth  real  size)  to  be  sent  in  by  the  2nd  of 
December.  Besides  the  premium  for  the  design 
selected,  a second  prize  of  3,000  lire  was  offered. 
There  were  twelve  competitors,  and  the  sketches 
were  exhibited  the  whole  of  last  December. 

The  Commission  gave  the  preference  to  the  de- 
sign of  the  celebrated  Milanese  sculptor,  Edward 
Tabacchi,  professor  of  the  Accademia  Albertini 
at  Turin,  author,  amongst  other  monuments,  of 
that  of  Arnaldo  da  Brescia.  Two  other  eminent 
sculptors  were  distinguished,  and  divided  be- 
tween them  the  premium  of  3,000  lire;  Pietro 
Costa,  author  of  the  monument  raised  to  Mazzini 
in  Geneva,  and  of  that  in  terra-cotta  to  Vittorio 
Emanuele  in  Turin  ; and  Luigi  Belli,  author  of 
the  memorial  in  Milan  of  those  that  fell  in  battle 
at  Meutana. 

To  Professor  Tabacchi  was  entrusted  the 
execution  of  the  monument  of  which  we  this 
week  give  an  illustration. 

Moat  of  the  sculptors  competing  for  the 
numerous  monuments  erected  to  Garibaldi  have 
been  and  are  prepossessed  by  the  idea  of 
associating  the  memory  of  Garibaldi  with  that 
of  the  Rock  of  Caprera,  striving  to  symbolise 
the  grand  historical  figure  of  the  hero  of 
humanity,  separated  from  the  world,  upon  his 
self-chosen  monument,  the  solitary  naked  rock 
of  the  Mediterranean. 

Professor  Tabacchi  has  himself  followed  this 
conception,  but  has  expressed  it  with  artistic 
moderation,  merely  indicating  the  Sardinian 
Rock,  rather  than  making  it,  as  too  many  have 
done,  the  entire  pedestal,  and  thus  too  often 
producing  an  abrupt  and  grotesque  effect. 

The  attitude  of  the  hero  is  that  of  his  last 
years, — the  meditative  repose  of  a man  of  action 
as  he  thinks  over  the  battles  fought  and  won, 
and  who  cannot  take  rest  in  a world  where 
there  is  still  so  much  to  be  done  to  confer  on 
humanity  the,  as  yet,  but-dreamt-of  Peace  and 
Justice. 

On  one  side  Italy  with  a star  on  her  forehead, 
the  trump  of  fame  in  her  right  band,  and  the 
national  banner  in  her  left, — on  the  other  side 
the  national  lion, — are  placed  on  square  blocks 
at  the  base. 

Signor  Tabacchi’s  monument  will  be  erected 
on  the  Corso  San  Maurizio,  near  the  bank  of  the 
Po.  The  statue  of  Garibaldi  will  be  twice  the 
size  of  life,  and  in  bronze;  the  other  sculptured 
parts  in  marble  in  the  same  proportion,  and  the 
basement  in  polished  granite. 


NEW  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  LEAMINGTON 
SCHOOL  BOARD. 
leicester-street  schools. 

Thebe  schools,  now  in  coimse  of  erection,  are 
situate  at  the  northern  part  of  the  town,  and 
comprise  accommodation  for  300  boys,  300 
girls,  and  400  infants,  each  having  separate 
entrances  in  connexion  with  cloak-rooms  and 
lavatories. 

The  boys’  and  girls’  school-rooms  are  of  equal 
area,  05  ft.  by  20  ft.,  with  four  class-rooms  to 
each,  and  teachers’  rooms. 

The  infants’  school-room  is  67  ft.  by  24  ft., 
with  two  large,  and  one  small,  class-room,  and 
teacher’s  room, 

The  site  being  about  10  ft.  below  the  street 
level,  advantage  has  been  taken  of  the  differ- 
ence of  level  by  forming  a series  of  cloisters 
for  playsheds  for  the  boys,  girls,  and  infants, 
which  are  constructed  partly  in  brickwork  and 
partly  in  concrete.  The  playgrounds  are  ap- 
preached  by  easy  inclines  from  the  front  and 
rear,  and  are  laid  with  Bradshaw  & Co.’s 
asphalte. 

The  materials  used  are  local  bricks,  which 


The  architect  is  Mr.  John  Robert  Nichols,  of 
the  firm  of  Messrs.  Geo.  Benj.  Nichols  & Sons, 
of  54,  Queen  Victoria-street,  E.C.,  and  Hands- 
worth,  Birmingham.  Mr.  John  Fell  is  the 
contractor  for  the  Leicester-  street  Schools ; and 
Mr.  Thomas  Bailey  is  the  contractor  for  the 
Shrubland-street  Schools.  Mr.  William  Jenkins 
is  the  contractor  for  the  heating, — all  of 
Leamington;  Mr.  W.  B.  Lait  being  clerk  of 
the  works. 


THE  CONSERVATIVE  CLUB, 
LIVERPOOL. 

This  important  building,  of  which  we  give 
view  and  plans,  occupies  a prominent  corner 
site  near  the  Municipal  Buildings,  and  has  a 
frontage  of  90  ft.  to  Dale-street,  with  return 
frontages  of  107  ft.  and  102  ft.  9 in.  to  side 
streets.  The  style  adopted  is  Italian,  of  a French 
type,  which,  as  affording  a combination  of 
domestic  work  with  palatial  architecture,  was 
deemed  to  be  more  suitable  for  the  purpose  of 
a city  club-house  than  a too-severe  treatment 
of  any  particular  style.  The  front  towards 
Dale-street,  and  the  return  fronts,  with  the 
exception  of  a portion  of  the  Cumberland-street 
front,  are  built  of  Stourton  stone.  The  portion 
of  the  Cumberland-street  front  referred  to  is 
faced  with  Cliff’s  white  bricks,  with  red  brick 
arches  and  stone  dressings.  The  architects  of 
the  building  are  Messrs.  F.  & G.  Holme,  of 
Liverpool,  who  gained  the  work  in  a competi- 
tion limited  to  Liverpool  architects  of  the  Con- 
servative persuasion. 


Communion  Table,  Canterbury.  — It 

should  have  been  mentioned,  in  reference  to  the 
illustration  of  this  in  our  last  week’s  number, 
that  the  work  is  of  walnut  wood,  intended  to 
bo  gilded  rather  richly  when  the  new  rercdos  is 
carried  out.  The  latter  is  to  be  erected  as  a 
memorial  to  Archbishop  Tait  from  the  American 
and  colonial  churches.  We  received  these  par- 
ticulars from  Mr.  Scott  too  late  for  publication 
last  week. 


vestibule.  The  arrangement,  as  far  as  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  illustration,  explains  itself.  To  the 
left  the  large  chimney-piece,  and  the  stairs  to 
the  dwelling-rooms,  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  the 
cushioned  seat  under  the  niche.  To  the  right, 
in  a square  projection,  the  door  leading  to  the 
cellar,  and  opposite  the  fire-place  a stone  buffet 
or  sideboard,  over  which  was  a richly-coloured 
oil-painting  by  Brimner. 

The  mosaic  to  the  left  of  the  post  was  made 
of  different  stone  patterns,  and,  for  the  purpose 
of  exhibiting  the  different  stones,  was  repeated 
in  several  parts  of  the  vestibule. 

Forty  exhibitors  took  part  in  supplying  the 
stones,  under  the  direction  of  the  architect ; 
thirty-three  received  a diploma  (or  prize),  and 
a great  deal  of  praise  for  being  the  means  of 
showing  how  rich  Switzerland  is  in  exceptionally 
beautiful  stones  and  marbles.  The  cost  of  the 
work  was  about  1,0CM}1.  At  the  end  of  the 
exhibition  the  vestibule  was  bought  by  a Swiss 
merchant  for  the  purpose  of  placing  in  his 
proposed  villa.  A.  Koch. 

Zurich, 


The  Isolation  of  CMldren  in  Hospitals. 

When  inquiring  on  behalf  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  into  the  use  and  influence  of  in- 
fectious hospitals.  Dr.  Thome  Thome  found  that 
success  in  securing  the  isolation  of  young  children 
had  by  no  means  been  obtained  at  once,  but  that 
it  had  been  progressive,  and  that  it  had  been  in 
the  main  brought  about  by  the  steady  diffusion 
of  the  reports  made  by  previous  patients  as  to 
the  comforts  and  excellence  of  nursing  obtained 
within  the  several  hospitals.  An  instance  of 
this  kind  is  recorded  by  Mr.  Henry  May  in  a 
recent  report  on  the  prevalence  of  small-pox  in 
Aston  Manor.  In  the  case  of  a child  where  the 
parents  refused  to  part  with  it,  when  other 
arguments  failed,  the  mother  was  allowed  to 
accompany  it  into  the  hospital,  and,  after  a few 
days’  stay,  she  cheerfully  left  it  there.  When 
the  first  few  convalescents  had  been  discharged, 
the  reports  they  spread  of  the  kindness  and 
comfort  they  had  experienced  made  the  matter 
of  isolation  less  difficult. — The  Sanitary  Record. 
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A BARRACK  STORE  AT  IIANOVER. 

This  picturesque  old  building,  now  used  as  a 
military  store,  is  built  of  rubble  inasonry,  grey 
in  tone,  with  an  upper  story  of  black  half- 
timbering  filled  in  with  red  brickwork,  and 
a steep  roof  covered  with  pan-tiles.  There 
is  almost  an  entire  absence  of  those  archi- 
tectural features  by  which  we  are  accustomed 
to  determine  the  style  of  a building;  in  the 
gabled  dormer  alone  on  the  return  end  (not  a 
front)  are  any  mouldings  to  be  seen,  and  these 
naturally  are  on  the  undersides  of  the  corbelled 
beams,  the  corbels  themselves  being  “ shaped.” 
The  slightly  projecting  stone  course  that  sup- 
ports the  upper  story  has  a rounded  moulding 
on  its  lower  edge,  but  too  simple  to  bo  dis- 
tinctive. 

The  architect  or  builder  had  a largo  and 
massive  building  to  construct,  and  has  been 
content  to  do  it  (shall  we  say  design  it  ?) 
without  the  slightest  attempt  at  architecture, 
as  we  now  understand  the  term,  his  only  object 
being  to  build  as  good  a store  as  he  could  with 
the  materials,  and  the  only  knowledge  he  then 
needed  was  how  to  meet  its  requirements  and 
purposes. 

lie  seems  to  have  had  no  acquaintance  what- 
ever with  the  styles  of  bygone  ages  and  peoples 
(we  do  not  recollect  the  existence  of  any  Roman 
work  in  Hanover).  In  all  probability  he  would 
have  failed  despicably  to  answer  even  the  few 
and  simple  questions  on  such  matters  put  to 
candidates  for  tests  of  professional  ability 
nowadays. 

He  has  plunged  into  no  complicated  grouping 
to  hide  and  atone  for  the  broken  line  of  his 
front ; be  has  not  even  brought  his  roof  down 
against  the  old  tower,  which  already  encum- 
bered the  site  when  he  began  work  fourceuturies 
ago,  but  has  left  the  old  fellow  to  tell  his  own 
tale  uninterrupted  and  make  a finish  to  that 
end  of  the  building. 


THE  MEMBERS’  SOIRfiE, 
ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

^ A GEOTEsquELY  illustrated  programme,  de- 
signed by  Mr.  A.  Beresford  Pite,  gave  warning 
last  Friday  that  the  members  of  the  Archi- 
tectural Association  would,  in  accordance  with 
what  has  become  an  established  custom,  make 
their  annual  soiree  the  occasion  of  a dramatic 
entertainment.  “MacTout”  was  the  title  of  a 
species  of  extravaganza,— partly  a travestie  on 
Macbeth,” — which  had  been  composed  ex- 
presjly  for  the  occasion,  and  the  new  Town-hall 
at  Westminster  was  the  place  of  entertainment. 
Members  began  to  arrive  at  half-past  seven, 

. and  the  body  of  the  hall  was  soon  filled, — some 
I gentlemen  finding  seats  in  the  gallery.  After 
j a short  interval  had  been  occupied  in  conversa- 
tion, refreshment,  and  smoking,  the  president, 

I Mr.  Cole  A.  Adams,  and  the  honorary  secre- 
taries, Messrs.  W.  H.  Atkin  Berry  and  Herbert 
j D.  Appleton,  made  their  appearance  upon  the 

I platform.  A sort  of  comic  business  meeting 
then  took  place:  “minutes”  were  read,  and 
some  amusing  sham  nominations  for  member- 
ship were  announced,  amongst  which  were  those 
i of  Sir  Edmund  Beckett,  “ on  the  completion  of 
r the  repairs  at  St.  Albans;  proposed  by  the 
» Clerk  of  Works”;  and  Messrs.  J.  P.  Seddon 
1 aud  E.  W.  Godwin,  who  were  said  to  have -been 
I proposed  by  Messrs.  Aston  Webb  and  E.  Ingress 
Bell.  The  prologue  to  the  “play”  was  then 
1 recited  in  verse  by  the  President  and  Secre- 
1 taries,  after  which  the  dramatic  business  com- 
3 menced. 

A large  placard  suspended  to  the  wall,  an- 
t nounced,  “Scene  I.— Ax  eligible  Building 
I Site/’  Three  Witches,  impersonated  by  Messrs. 

1 A.  Young,  E.  J.  Tarver,  and  Shepherd,  then 
! entered.  ^ The  question,  “When  shall  wo  three 
J meet  again  P ” was  met  by  the  answer,  “ When 
! the  Competition’s  won  ” ; in  which  the  key-note 
of  the  principal  theme  for  satire  was  struck. 
The  object  of  the  witches  is  to  waylay  MacTout, 

! a London  architect,  who  is  desirous  of  winning 
the  Admiralty  and  War  Offices  Competition. 

I Mr.  J.  Alfred  Gotch,  as  MacTout,  in  a dress 
I which  was  a compromise  between  that  of  Mac- 
: heih  and  a modern  Englishman,  then  made  his 
I appearance.  In  the  course  of  a humorous 
I soliloquy,  he  informed  the  audience  that  he 
: had  a set  of  plans  ready  to  be  submitted  in 
competition,  and  then  added, — 

“^hhough  'tis  true  they're  Norman  Shaw’s  design, 

My  name  is  in  the  comer, — so  they’re  mine.” 

The  witches,  however,  warn  him  of  the  approach 


Ajiyu.um,  un  American  architect,  whose  de- 
sign is  destined  to  win,  advising  him  to  steal 
Bunlcum’s  drawings  and  send  them  in  as  his 
own.  At  this  point  Mr.  G.  H.  Blagrove  entered 
as  Bunkum,  in  a dress  that  seemed  all  stars  aud 
stripes,  aud  carrying  the  coveted  roll  of  draw- 
ings under  his  arm.  Having  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  MacTout,  who  informs  him  that  he  has 
long  wished  for  “ a handle  to  his  name,”  both  call 
upon  the  witches  to  tell  them  something  of  the 
future.  The  witches  respond  by  “all  hailing” 
MacTout  as  the  predestined  recipient  of  all  the 
honours  of  the  Institute  and  the  Royal  Academy ; 
but  a position  of  eminence  is  not  to  be  attained 
without  some  sacrifice  : — 

” Henceforth,  MacTout,  eaet  aside 
Quantities,  and  all  beside, 

That's  consider'd  mean  and  low, 

For  into  the  Institute  you  shall  go.” 

Having  heard  this  promise,  MacTowt  hastens 
home,  to  prepare  for  the  reception  of  Bunkum, 
whom  he  has  invited  to  remain  beneath  his 
roof.  The  first  scene  closes  as  the  witches  hail 
Bunkum  with  fair  promises,  in  the  words, 
“ Thou  shalt  get  prizes,  though  thou  yet  hast 
none.” 

The  second  scene  was  announced  by  placard, 
as  “The  1st  Floor  Back,  Tit  Bits  Villa.” 
Hero  Mr.  Bulmer  Booth,  as  Mrs.  MacTout,  in 
a gorgeous  costume  of  crimson  silk,  entered, 
reading  a letter,  supposed  to  have  been  sent  by 
her  husband,  to  prepare  her  for  the  arrival  of 
Bmikum.  The  letter  informs  the  lady  of  the 
honours  that  have  been  foretold  as  in  store  for 
iHacTouf.  After  an  amusing  song,  in  which 
all  the  prospective  titles,  ranging  from 
A.R.I.B.A.  up  to  P.R.A.,  arc  enumerated,  Mrs. 
MacTout  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  her 
husband  will  certainly  be  knighted,  an  expecta- 
tion which  incites  her  to  sing,  “ I shall  be  Lady 
MacTout,  without  doubt.”  MacTout  enters 
here,  and  introduces  Bunkum,  who  steadfastly 
refuses  to  part  with  the  drawings  from  under 
his  arm,  in  spite  of  the  solicitations  of  the 
hostess,  who  wishes  to  take  charge  of  them. 
Dinner  is  nearly  ready,  however,  and  the  un- 
suspecting Bunkum  is  ushered  out  by  Mrs.  Mac- 
Tout to  prepare  for  tlie  meal,  where,  as  pre- 
viously arranged,  ho  is  to  bo  drugged  with 
a soporific.  MacTout  is  now  left  alone,  and, 
while  listening  for  the  dinner-bell,  his  dis- 
ordered imagination  calls  up  the  vision  of  a X* 
square,  that  seems  to  hover  about,  perpetually 
evadiug  his  grasp.  “ I see  thee  still,”  he  ex- 
claims,— 

“ III  form  89  palpable  as  that  with  which  I draw.” 

But  ho  is  summoned  by  the  dinner-bell  to  the 
perpetration  of  bis  contemplated  villany. 

In  the  next  scene,  Bunkum  appears  in  an 
advanced  stage  of  intoxication,  but  still  cling- 
ing to  his  drawings,  until,  being  primed  with 
fresh  liquor,  he  drops  asleep,  leaving  them  to 
the  mercy  of  MacTuut  and  his  wife,  who  lose 
no  time  in  appropriating  them,  after  carrying 
the  unconscious  owner  to  bed. 

The  last  scene,  announced  as  “The  Dust- 
snooT, — Hampstead  Heath,”  was,  perhaps,  the 
most  amusing  of  all.  The  three  w'itches, 
gathered  about  the  cauldron,  — a galvanised 
iron  “ copper  ” mounted  upon  a tripod, — were 
seen  cowering  over  the  blaze  of  red  fire  which 
arose  from  it.  Each  hag  contributes  her  share 
of  ingredients  to  the  pot,  naming  every  one  as 
she  drops  it  into  the  fi.re.  “ Notice  of  a party 
wall,”  “Joist  all  covered  with  dry  rot,”  “Mouse 
that  rotted  under  floor,”  “ Knob  of  brass  from 
off  a door,”  “ Crushed  hat  from  the  Prince’s 
Hall,”  were  some  among  the  “charms,”  whose 
announcement  evoked  hearty  laughter  from  the 
audience.  Mr.  Tarver,  as  First  Witch,  then 
‘cooled  it  with  an  extras  bill,”  after  which 
the  cauldron  was  removed  to  one  side,  as 
MacTout  entered  to  demand  knowledge  of  his 
fate.  His  request  produced  the  “ three  appari- 
tions,” the  first  being  the  “Practical  Man,” 
impersonated  by  Mr.  T.  E.  Pi-yce;  the  second, 
the  “.^sthetical  Man,”  by  Mr.  Cresswell;  and 
the  third,  the  “Sanitary  Man,”  by  Mr.  Cran- 
stone, who,  with  a revolving  chimney-cowl  upon 
his  head,  caused  much  amusement. 

” DeaigTJ  with  beauty,— when  you  find  it  pay  : 

To  build  in  truth,  you  may  3o  any  day,” 
is  the  advice  tendered  by  the  “ Practical  Man,” 
and  each  apparition  has  a word  of  encourage- 
ment for  MacTout.  Elated  by  this,  he  now 
demands  to  know  what  will  be  the  prevailing 
style  of  architecture  in  the  future  ? This  ques- 
tion serves  to  introduce  the  “ Procession  of 
Styles  ” in  which  Mr.  Cox  appeared  as 
“IJgyptian,”  Mr.  St.  Aubyn  as  “ Greek,”  Mr. 
Gale  as  “Roman,”  Mr.  Hoish  as  “Moorish,” 


Mr.  Best  as  “Italian,”  Mr.  Cranstone  at 
“Gothic,”  and  Mr.  Selby  as  “Queen  Anne,” 
each  appropriately  attired,  and  carrying  a 
pasteboard  symbol  of  the  style  he  represented. 
The  styles  then  grouped  themselves  into  a 
tableau,  expressive  of  the  eclecticism  of  the 
architecture  of  the  future.  MacTout  here 
calls  for  his  sketch-book,  with  the  determi- 
nation of  mastering  the  details  of  a style 
comprising  such  varied  elements.  Here,  how- 
ever, he  is  interrupted  by  a news-boy,  who 
is  heard  crying  : — “ Result  of  the  Great  Compe- 
tition.” The  stratagem  of  MacTout  in  appro- 
priating Bunkxm's  drawings  has  failed,  for  the 
sealed  letter  has  been  received  by  the  judges 
unaltered.  Bunkum  is  announced  as  the  suc- 
cessful man,  and  the  disappointed  competitor 
lays  himself  down  to  die.  Bunkum  now 
enters,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  MacTout, 
whom  he  proposes  to  espouse  at  the 
registrar’s  office,  when  MacTout  returns  to 
life,  and  induces  Bunkum  to  receive  him  as 
partner,  threatening,  shoold  he  refnse,  to  write 
to  the  Times,  stating  that  he  is  unfit  to  carry 
out  a work  of  such  importance  alone.  All  is 
now  satisfactorily  arranged,  and  Mrs.  MacTout 
announces  her  intention  to 

” Give  up  the  Grerian  bead, 

And  on  my  own  constructive  lines  depend." 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  piece.  Professor  Kerr 
made  a short  speech,  in  which  he  congratulated 
the  performers  upon  the  success  of  their  efforts. 


IMPROVED  DWELLINGS 
FOR  LABOURERS  AND  ARTISANS. 

We  extract  the  following  from  a paper  on 
this  subject  read  by  Mr.  T.  Cbatfeild  Clarke  at 
the  Surveyors'  Institute  on  Monday  evening 
last : — 

In  treating  of  that  portion  of  the  subject 
which  may  be  directly  called  practical,  viz.,  the 
character  and  the  extent  of  the  accommodation 
that  has  and  should  be  provided,  I would 
suggest  two  or  three  principles  in  new  buildings 
that  seem  to  me  essential,  though  not  always 
observed ; — 

1.  It  seems  desirable  to  so  construct  the 
rooms  that  through  ventilation  from  back  to 
front  should  be  possible,  and  that,  as  a car- 
dinal point  in  the  planning,  the  rooms  be 
not  laid  side  by  side,  but  as  front  and  back 
rooms. 

2.  That  the  staircase  to  the  blocks  or  dwell- 
ings should  be  open  to  the  air,  and  that  each 
set  of  rooms  should  have  its  private  door  as  if 
the  staircase  was  the  street,  and  that  open 
galleries  should  be  avoided  as  destructive  of 
privacy. 

3.  That  in  every  case  where  it  is  possible 
the  arrangement  of  the  closets  should  be  on 
open  galleries,  or,  at  least,  entered  through  a 
scullery  or  washhouse,  with  direct  access  to  the 
outer  air. 

4.  That  [the  plan  of  lavatories  and  water- 
closets  off  the  staircases  is  not  one  that  should 
be  extensively  followed. 

5.  That  a simple  and  inexpensive  system 
of  fireproof  flooring  should  divide  the  floors 
throughout. 

G.  That,  when  at  all  possible,  some  play-yard 
or  drying-ground  should  be  attached  to  the 
buildings,  and,  if  possible,  washhouses  for 
laundry  purposes. 

7.  That,  in  planning  the  buildings,  an  effort 
should  bo  made  to  enable  some  rooms  to  be  let 
off  as  single  rooms,  with  a power,  however, 
of  adding  two  or  three  together  if  needed. 

8.  To  preserve,  as  far  as  possible,  a cheerful 
and  cottage  style  of  dwelling,  as  opposed  to  dull 
and  heavy  blocks. 

9.  Care  should  be  taken  that  all  the  sanitary 
and  other  appliances  should  be  of  the  simplest, 
yet,  at  the  same  time,  of  the  strongest 
character. 

10.  As  a sanitary  aid  in  the  construction  of 
such  dwellings,  that  the  walls  and  the  ceilings 
be  of  the  hardest  material  possible,  and  often 
able  to  be  cleansed. 

The  application  of  these  principles  is'  not 
always  easy,  and  specially  as  to  the  question  of 
single  rooms.  It  cannot  bo  denied  that  mneh 
of  the  usefulness  of  this  movement  would  be 
lost  if  the  plan  was  largely  resorted  to  of  con- 
stmetieg  and  letting  single  rooms ; but  the 
cost  of  more  than  one  room  has  been,  practi- 
cally, the  greatest  obstacle  to  the  very  poor 
occupying  such  dwellings,  and  after  the  re- 
markable evidence  of  Mr.  Marcbant  Williams, 
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one  of  the  inspectora  of  the  schools  for  the 
London  School  Board,  to  the  effect  that,  in  the 
Pinsbiiry  Dirision,  there  are  10,490  families 
living  in  one  room  only,  consisting  of  41,044 
persona,  and  that  there  are  17,210  families 
living  in  two  rooms  only,  and  consisting  of 
82,215  persons,  calls  for  the  most  careful  atten- 
tion. Such  facts  as  these  make  it  gravely  worth 
consideration  whether  it  is  not  possible  to 
design  and  execute  at  a cheaper  rate  than 
hitherto  a class  of  dwellings  having  some  sort  of 
privacy  in  the  sleeping  relations,  and  yet  much 
cheaper  in  execution  than  a system  of  divided 
rooms ; and  the  idea  has  occurred  to  me  that, 
supposing  you  extend  somewhat  the  area  of  the 
common  room,  and  have  a series  of  partitions 
movable,  either  made  to  hinge  or  slide,  by 
which  you  coxild  form  bed-closets,  not  going 
absolutely  to  the  ceiling  so  as  to  interfere  with 
a free  circulation  of  air,  but  by  a little  intelli- 
gent contrivance  on  behalf  of  the  designer  to 
render  possible  a division  of  the  sexes,  and  at 
the  same  time  in  the  daytime  to  enable  such 
partitions  to  be  back  against  the  walls. 

It  would  be  a mistake  to  consider  that  the 
progress  in  supplying  improved  dwellings  for 
the  industrial  classes  has  either  been  few  or 
Bmall.  It  must  be  patent  to  all  who  know 
London  that  private  enterprise  has,  in  many 
parts  of  the  metropolis,  supplemented  the.work 
of  societies  and  associations.  ; 

In  Clerkenwell,  Newington,  the  Kent-road, 
Newport  Market,  Tooley-street,  opposite  Keid’s 
brewhouse,  on  the  edge  of  Larringdon-street, 
and  elsewhere,  blocks  of  buildings  have  been 
erected,  substantial  in  character,  some. of  them 
showing  good  financial  results,  and  affording 
healthy  and  comfortable  homes  for  the  bettor 
portion  of  the  artisan  classes;  and^when  we 
come  to  inquire  into  the  work  of  the  various 
associations  and  societies,  we  must  be  hopeful 
that  an  effect  appreciable  and  material  both  as 
to  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  people  has 
been  attained. 

Taking  the  reports  of  1883,  furnished  by  the 
societies,  I find  that  the  Metropolitan  Associa- 
tion for  Improving  the  Dwellings  of  the  Work- 
ing Classes,  which  was,  in  a measure,  tho 
pioneer  in  the  movement,  being  its  thirty-ninth 
report,  arc  housing  5,984  persons,  with  a death- 
rate  as  low  as  17’2  per  1,000,  declaring  a divi- 
dend of  5 per  cent.,  and  possessing  a reserve 
fond  of  15,000?.,  with  a total  capital  account  of 
over  250,000?.  I am  glad  to  report  that  this 
Association  havo  it  in  contemplation  to  erect 
some  sets  of  dwellings  of  one  and  two  rooms 
only,  to  accommodate  tenants  of  smaller  means 
than  their  average  as  now  built. 

The  Improved  Industrial  Dwellings  Company 
report  that  with  their  works  in  hand  they  will 
house  about  25,000  persons,  having  4,814 
dwellings,  140  shops  and  workshops,  with  a 
capital  account  of  about  900,000?.,  and  a rent- 
roll  of  100,000?.  per  annum  in  round- numbers, 
the  sanitary  condition  of  the  dwellings  receiving 
careful  attention.  This  company  also  manages 
153  improved  dwellings,  belonging  to  private 
persons  and  to  another  association. 

The  Artisans’,  Labourers’,  and  General  Dwell- 
ings Company,  which  developes  estates  in  a 
somewhat  different  way,  has  a large  work  in 
hand.  Considerable  areas  of  land,  like  that  at 
Shaftesbury  Park,  the  Queen’s  Park,  and  Noel 
Park,  are  purchased,  roads  formed,  and  cottage 
dwellings  erected  capable  of  accommodating  a 
single  family,  but  the  houses  are  wisely  planned 
of  greater  and  lesser  size  to  meet  the  wants  of 
different  classes.  This  company,  possessing 
over  4,000  houses,  has  a capital  and  liabilities 
of  over  a million  and  a quarter  of  money,  is 
now  proceeding  to  cover  Noel  Park  at  Hornsey, 
and  has  a present  rent-roll  of  over  55,000?.  per 
annum.  Taking  a low  average  of  five  persona 
to  a house,  the  present  population  must  be 
20,000,  with  a large  prospective  increase. 

The  Peabody  Fund  are  doing  a large  and 
beneficent  work.  Up  to  the  end  of  1833  they 
had  provided  for  the  dwelling  of  18,009  persons 
in  4,359  separate  dwellings,  with  692  of  one 
room  each,  2,073  of  two  rooms,  1,521  of  three 
rooms,  and  seventy-three  of  four  rooms.  They 
have  expended  1,089,883?.  123.  6d.  on  land  and 
baildmgs,  with  a net  gain  on  the  year  from 
rents  and  interests  of  25,252?.  ICs.  2d.  The 
death-rate  was  18'60  per  1,000,  the  birth-rate 
was  high,  and  the  infant  mortality  low.  It  is 
right  to  state  that  the  average  weekly  earnings 
of  the  head  of  tho  family  was  1?.  3s.  8d.,  and 
tho  average  rent  of  each  room,  2s.  lid.,  such 
rent  including  the  free  use  of  water,  laundries, 
sculleries,  and  bath-rooms.  Such  a record  does 


not  pretend  to  exhaust  in  any  way  the  accounts 
even  of  the  associations  in  existence. 

I hare  referred  before  to  a block  of  buildings 
erected  by  the  Fishmongers’  Company  in 
Walworth,  which  contains  255  rooms,  including 
a few  shops,  in  ten  blocks  of  dwellings,  and, 
taking  an  average  of  five  to  a family,  probably 
containing  1,275  persons  in  residence.  The 
peculiarity  of  this  block  is  that  the  cottage 
system  has  to  some  extent  been  preserved,  as 
the  buildings  are  not  high,  consisting  only  of 
four  stories,  yards  being  preserved  in  the  rear. 

I have  also  to  record  an  experiment  made  at 
tho  foot  of  Southwark  Bridge  to  bring  the 
homes  of  tho  working  classes  close  to  their 
daily  vocations,  and  of  which  I accompany 
some  drawings. 

In  another  instance  I have  to  record  with 
pleasure  an  experiment  made  by  some  friends 
and  myself,  where,  in  Lover-street,  City-road, 
a block  of  buildings  has  been  erected,  not  un- 
attended with  fairly  commercial  results,  where 
tho  plan  is  wisely  adopted  of  a personal 
supervision  of  the  dwellings  by  ladies,  and  a 
kindly  communication  kept  np  with  tho 
tenants,  thus  assisting  in  the  idea  so  admir- 
ably maintained  by  Miss  Octavia  Hill  and  her 
band  of  workers. 

I mention  these  few  individual  results  to 
illustrate  how  possible  it  may  be,  in  many 
neighbourhoods  of  London  and  elsewhere,  to 
initial  schemes  which  may  . have  a good  and 
beneficial  tendency. 


ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

VISIT  TO  KENSINGTON  COURT. 

The  outing  of  the  members  of  this  Associa" 
tion  last  Saturday  afternoon  was  to  Kensington 
Court,  this  being  the  seventh  visit  this  session. 
Kensington,  or  “ Chenesitum”  of  tho  Domesday 
Boob,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  suburbs 
of  London.  This  neighbourhood  is  referred 
to  by  Swift  iu  his  ballad  of  “Duke  and  No 
Duke”  : — 

“Back  in  tbedark,  by  Brompton  Park, 

He  turn'd  up  thro'  the  Gore. 

Bo  slunk  to  Camden  House  eo  oigb. 

All  in  bis  coach  and  four.” 

Kensington  has  diffused  its  name  so  much  of 
late  years  that  it  almost  seems  destined,  as 
stated  in  an  article  in  our  contemporary  Punch 
recently  to  swallow  up  the  whole  of  London, 
and  something  more,  in  the  course  of  a few 
years.  It  has  always  been  a favourite  place 
for  the  outdoor  meetings  of  this  Association, 
from  the  re- erection  of  its  Church  of  St.  Slary 
Abbotts,  by  Sir  G.  G.  Scott,  and  the  South 
Kensington  Museum,  in  1871,  to  the  recent 
meeting  at  the  Brompton  Oratory,  as  described 
in  our  ’pages.  The  place  visited  on  Saturday 
was,  till  lately,  the  site  of  the  ill-fated  Ken- 
sington House,  the  sale  and  demolition  of  which 
were  described  in  the  Builder,  vol.  xliii.,  pp.  107, 
410.  Opposite  to  Kensington  Court  is  a mile- 
stone, which  records  that  it  is  “ li  mile  from 
London.”  The  estate  is  entered  by  a road, 
45  ft.  wide,  from  High-street,  and  is  to  have 
seven  houses  facing  the  High-street,  two  of 
which  are  nearly  completed.  The  first  house 
is  erected,  from  designs  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Stevenson, 
by  Messrs.  Holland  & Hannen,  contractors. 
Tiie  second  house  is  situated  at  the  corner 
of  the  new  roadway,  and  is  erected  from 
designs  by  Mr.  T.  Graham  Jackson,  M.A., 
architect.  The  members  were  received  by  Mr. 
J.  T.  Carr,  the  proprietor  of  the  estate,  and  Mr. 
■William  McGill,  the  clerk  of  the  works,  who  con- 
ducted them  over  the  houses  and  explained  the 
working  drawings  and  details.  Besides  the 
seven  houses  fronting  the  High-street,  the 
seventh  of  which  is  to  be  a new  branch  of  the 
London  and  County  Bank,  there  are  to  be 
seventy  houses  erected  in  Kensington  Court,  the 
plots  for  the  same  being  24  ft.  frontages  by 
80  ft.  deep.  Thirteen  of  the  houses  are  now 
approaching  completion  ; they  were  commenced 
last  year  from  designs  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Stevenson, 
architect,  and  are  being  erected  under  his 
superintendence,  and  that  of  Mr.  T.  M.  Rick- 
man, who  is  surveyor  to  the  estate.  The 
design  is  in  what  is  termed  the  modern 
Queen  Anne  style  of  architecture ; and  the 
contract  has  been  undertaken  by  Mr.  Henry 
Lovatt,  builder,  of  Wolverhampton  ; Mr. 
Roberts  being  his  general  foreman  of  works. 
The  houses  are  five  stories  high,  and  the  ele- 
vations have  red  brick  facings  and  terra-cotta 
dressings  ; the  terra-cotta  being  supplied  by 
Messrs.  Gibbs  Canning,  of  Tamworth.  Each 
house  contains  the  usual  reception-rooms,  eight 


bedrooms,  two  dressing-rooms,  bath-room, 
servants’  hall  and  offices,  and  are  to  be  finished 
with  all  tho  latest  modern  improvements.  The 
sanitary  and  ventilating  arrangements  are  being 
carried  out  under  the  siiperintcndenoe  of  Mr. 
W.  ‘Yuill.  Each  house  has  also  separate  iron- 
pipe  drains  and  fittings  supplied  by  the  North 
British  Plumbing  Company.  Electric  bells  are 
being  fitted  throughout  the  bouses  by  Mr.  Julius 
Sax.  The  corridors,  offices,  and  open  courts  in 
basement  will  be  paved  with  Stewart’s  grano- 
lithic paving.  The  floors  in  the  basement  are 
to  be  paved  with  wooden  blocks. 

Tlie  cathedral  tinted  glass  has  been  supplied 
by  Messrs.  T.  and  W.  Farmiloe,  of  West- 
minster. Hydraulic  lifts  are  to  be  provided  to 
all  tho  houses  by  tho  Hydraulic  Power  Com- 
pany (Messrs.  Errington  & Woodall).  Gas  will 
be  laid  on  to  all  the  houses,  and  wires  for 
electric  lighting,  and  arrangements  are  being 
made  for  lighting  the  houses,  if  required,  with 
tho  electric  light.  Parquetry  floors  are  to  bo 
laid  to  halls,  and  marble  mosaic  paving  to 
vestibules  and  entrance  landings.  The  prin- 
cipal feature  of  the  estate  has  to  be  mentioned, 
and  this  is  no  less  than  brick  subways  under 
the  roads,  3 ft.  3 in.  wide,  by  5 ft.  6 in.  average 
height,  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  the  water 
and  gas-pipes,  electric  wires,  and  hydraulic 
mains,  &c.  The  main  drain,  which  is  imme- 
diately below  the  subway,  has  been  carried  out. 
under  the  direct  superintendence  of  the  Ken- 
sington 'Vestry  and  their  oflicers.  The  roads, 
subways,  and  sewers  have  all  been  constrncted 
by  Mr.  Joseph  Meara,  of  Hammersmith.  Each 
house  has  two  courts,  an  inner  court  and  rear 
court,  to  supply  a sufficiency  of  light  to  the 
several  apartments.  In  reply  to  questions  Mr. 
Carr  said  each  house  had  cost  about  3,500?., 
and  the  price  asked  was  8,000?.  per  house  free- 
hold, and  tho  rentals  were  400?.  per  annum 
each.  Tho  members  lingered  a long  time  in 
inspecting  the  several  houses,  going  minutely 
over  them  from  attics  to  subways,  having 
assembled  at  three  o’clock,  and  did  not  finally 
depart  till  six  p.m., 'making  a visit  of  over  three 
hours. 


A LOW-PRESSURE  WATER-METER. 

The  subject  of  water-meters  being  likely  to 
become  of  special  practical  interest,  we  publish 
the  drawing  and  description  of  one  which  has 
been  designed  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Pendred. 


A backet,  B,  moves  up  and  down  between 
two  guide-rods,  C C.  Four  guide-pieces,  D,  are 
secured  to  the  buckets,  and  move  on  the  rods. 
Tho  upper  ends  of  guides  are  secured  in  a 
cross-bar,  as  shown  in  drawing  at  E.  At  the 
centre  is  a valve-box,  F,  fitted  with  a common 
lifting-valve  ; if  the  supply,  however,  is  one  of 
much  prossore,  a double-beat  equilibrium  valve 
can  be  fitted.  On  the  lower  part  of  the  valve- 
box  a lever,  G,  works  on  a pivot,  H.  To  this 
lever  is  attached  a chain,  J,  which  is  also 
united  to  a rod,  K.  This  rod  beai’S  against  a 
valve.  A rod,  L,  moves  in  a guide,  as  shown, 
and  its  lower  end  passes  through  a hole  in  lid 
or  cover  of  bucket,  and  is  bent  sharply  round. 
On  this  rod  is  a collar,  M,  which  engages 
against  curved  end  of  lever,  G. 

At  tho  back  of  the  cross-bar  is  a wheel,  N, 
moving  on  a stud,  and  a chain  or  cord  is  fixed 
to  cover  of  bucket,  and  passing  over  wheel  is 
united  to  a weight,  0. 

In  the  bottom  of  the  bucket  is  a valve,  P, 
with  three  guide-rods,  R.  The  valve  is  balanced 
by  a rod,  S,  which  passes  through  cover  of 
bucket,  and  up  between  forked  end  of  lever,  T, 
a collar  fixed  upon  it  rests  on  lever,  as  shown, 
and  a weight  at  other  end  of  T balances  valve. 
The  lower  ends  of  guide-rods  are  fixed  in  lugs 
on  a receiver,  U,  and  a rest  Y,  for  weight  0,  is 
cast  on  U also. 

A tumbler,  or  ratchet,  'W,  is  mounted  on 
lever,  G,  and  engages  in  the  teeth  of  counter- 
wheel  as  shown.  A weight,  X,  is  also  mounted 
on  tail  of  G. 

Action  of  Meter. — "When  meter  is  at  rest, 
bucket  is  kept  at  top  of  its  stroke  by  the 
weight  0,  and  its  valve  is  pressed  home  to  its 
seat  by  its  rod  B,  whose  upper  end  rests 
against  a projection  on  the  hack  of  the  cross- 
bar E,  and  lever  G is  turned  over  to  position 
shown  in  dotted  lines.  The  supply  valve  is 
pushed  up  from  its  seat  by  rod  K.  If  water  bo 
now  turned  on  it  will  flow  into  tho  bucket  until 
its  weight  exceeds  that  of  0,  when  the  former 
descends  and  draws  np  0.  When  the  bucket 
descends  a certain  distance,  its  cover  meets 
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bent  end  of  rod  L,  and  draws  L down,  and  L in 
turn  draws  down  lever  G,  thus  allowing  supply- 
valve  to  close,  and  turning  weight  X up  on  a 
dead  centre  as  shown.  The  backet  continues  to 
descend  till  its  own  valve  is  lifted  by  its  guide- 
rods  coming  against  receiver,  as  shown  when 
water  is  discharged.  When  empty,  the  bucket 


which  once  more  descends,  and  so  the  action 
continues;  in  fact,  the  water  is  weighed. 

The  meter  can  be  set  in  or  over  a house- 
tank,  or  fitted  in  any  required  place,  will  work 
at  the  slowest  speed,  and  needs  little  lubrica- 
tion or  attention.  It  can  be  locked  up  in  a 
casing,  and  the  counter  wheel  described  will,  if 


Plan. 

Scale. — One-ihird  Full  Size  for  Half-Gallon  Bucket. 


EDINBURGH. 

Amongst  the  ceremonials  which  graced  the 
tercentenary  celebration  was  the  unveiling  on 
Eriday  of  tho  bronze  group  of  Alexander  and 
Bucephalus  by  Sir  John  Steell,  which  occupies 
an  excellent  site  at  the  extreme  east  end  of 
George-street.  The  group,  as  formerly  stated 
in  these  pages,  was  an  early  work  of  the 
sculptor,  and  has  been  subscribed  for  by  the 
public  as  a mark  of  the  esteem  in  which  the 
veteran  sculptor  is  held  by  his  countrymen. 
The  Lord  Provost  stated  that  Steell  might  be 
considered  the  founder  of  sculpture  in  Scotland, 
and  that  he  did  not,  like  other  Scottish  sculptors, 
leave  his  native  city  so  soon  as  his  merits  were 
appreciated  : hence  the  public  recognition  of  hie 
merits  which  led  to  the  work  in  question  being 
subscribed  for  and  added  to  the  public  monu- 
ments of  the  city.  It  is  placed  on  a pedestal 
9 ft.  high,  which  bears  on  one  side,  “Modelled 
1832,— cast  in  bronze  1383,”  and  on  the  other 
“ Presented  to  the  city  by  the  subscribers, 
1884.”  The  rearing  horse  is  treated  in  a very 
spirited  manner,  and  the  youthful  prince  is  cast 
after  the  true  Greek  model,  but  objection  is 
taken  to  the  drapery,  which  falls  from  the 
figure  and  gathers  in  thick  folds  under  the 
horse’s  hind-quarters,  as  being  rather  sug- 
gestive of  a sheet  than  a garment,  and  it  is  also 
thought  by  some  that,  although  it  would  have 
been  impossible  to  produce  the  reins  witlnvhich 
tho  man  is  supposed  to  restrain  the  horse  in 
marble,  yet  such  might  have  been  done  in  bronze 
with  good  effect.  But  there  is  an  old  proverb 
to  the  effect  that  “a  gift  horse  should  not  be 
looked  in  tho  mouth,”  and  this  gift  is  really 
a pleasing  addition  to  the  adornment  of  the 
city.  Another  addition  to  the  attractions  of  the 
city  is  the  acquisition  of  Blackford  Hill  as  a 
pnblic  park.  This  hill  is  the  spot  from  which 
Sir  Walter  Scott  makes  Marmion  view  the  city 
when  he  falls  into  raptures  with  tho  scene 
before  him,  and  certainly  a fairer  scene  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find  ; but,  besides  the  view  from 
the  summit  the  hill  has  other  points  of  attrac- 
tion in  itself.  It  has  been  wisely  determined 
to  leave  it  as  far  as  possible  in  a state  of  nature, 
and  only  to  make  a few  walks  where  necessary, 
and  probably  a drive  along  the  base.  The 
ground  extends  to  170  acres,  and  has  been 
acquired  from  the  proprietor,  Colonel  Trotter, 
at  what  is  considered  the  moderate  cost  of 
8,000J.  The  new  suburban  railway  passes  close 
by  the  north  side  of  the  hill,  and  a station  is  to 
be  formed  at  Blackford  Avenue,  which  will 
make  the  new  park  of  easy  access  from  all 
parts  of  the  city. 


is  then  pulled  up  by  0;  its  own  valve  is  closed 
by  S lifting  projection  above  described,  and 
cover  of  bucket  meeting  curved  end  of  lever  G, 
lifts  it  so  far  as  to  throw  weight  X off  its  dead 
centre,  and  it  falls  over  bo  far  as  to  throw  np 
supply-valve  by  means  of  the  lever,  chain,  and 
lifting-rod.  The  water  again  fills  up  the  bucket, 


fitted  with  an  index,  register  every  bucket  of 
water  it  delivers.  No  water,  however  small  the 
quantity;  can  pass  through  unregistered,  neither 
will  it  record  more  than  does  so. 

All  its  parts  are  simple,  easy  of  access  for 
inspection,  and  not  liable  to  get  out  of  order. 

H.  W.  P. 


THE  RECENT  EARTHQUAKE. 

Ox  Tuesday  morning,  shortly  after  nine 
o'clock,  a sharp  earthquake  shock  was  experi- 
enced wdth  remarkable  distinctness  in  Essex, 
Suffolk,  and  neighbouring  counties,  the  shock 
being  apparently  most  sever©  in  Colchester. 
Serious  injury  was  done  to  buildings  in  the  town. 
Many  chimneys  were  thrown  down,  and  about 
40  ft.  of  the  stone  spire  of  the  Congregational 
Church  in  Lion  Walk  fell  to  the  ground.  The  little 
parish  of  Abberton,  situated  about  three  miles 
from  Colchester,  bears  witness  to  the  intensity 
of  the  shock  which  affected  the  surface  of  the 
country.  Not  only  were  chimneys  thrown  down 
in  all  directions,  but  houses  were  unroofed,  and 
gable  walls  cracked  from  top  to  base.  Tho 
schoolhouse  at  Abberton  is  rendered  useless,  the 
roofs  having  been  broken  through  by  falling 
chimneys,  and  by  the  displacement  of  a 
largo  portion  of  tho  tiles.  Roman  Hill, 
the  residence  of  Mr.  Hall,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Abberton,  has  been  extensively  damaged, 
the  foundations  being  severely  shaken.  At 
Langenhoe,  a few  miles  further  on,  the  most 
remarkable  evidences  of  the  shock  are  (accord- 
ing to  the  Times)  to  be  seen.  Farmhouses  are 
wrecked,  or  partially  so,  all  along  the  highroad, 
while  Langenhoe  Church,  an  ancient  structure 
of  stone  built  in  the  Norman  period,  is  shattered 
in  a manner  that  would  scarcely  be  credited 
except  by  personal  observation.  The  massive 
tower  was  so  shaken  that  the  heavy  masonry 
fell  with  destructive  force  on  to  the  roof  above 
the  nave  and  chancel,  utterly  destroying  the 
roof  for  a space  of  10  feet  square,  and  filling 
the  interior  of  the  edifice  with  a mass  of  debris. 
The  rector,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Parkinson,  has  also 
suffered  severely  in  the  partial  demolition  of  his 
residence,  situate  about  200  yards  from  tho 
church.  There  were  half  a dozen  chimney 
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stacks  on  tbo  house,  and  these  have  all  been 
overthrown  or  twisted  on  their  foundations  so 
as  to  necessitate  their  being  removed.  The 
-walls  have  been  cracked  in  every  direction. 
Long  fissures  appear  also  in  the  grounds  sur- 
rounding the  house,  particularly  on  the  hand- 
rolled  gravel  walks.  Mr.  Parkinson  says  he  felt 
the  shock  at  9.20  a.m.  in  a series  of  undulations 
accompanied  by  a twisting  motion.  The  shocks, 
— for  there  were  more  than  one, — lasted  for 
about  half  a minute,  the  length  of  time  occupied 
by  the  shock  being  particnlarly  noticed  by  Mr. 
Parkinson.  Fortunately  none  of  the  inmates  of 
the  house  suffered  any  palpable  injury,  although 
they  were  much  terrified  by  the  alarming 
movement.  Several  farmhouses  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  rectory  have  suffered  severely  by 
being  partially  unroofed  and  by  the  gables 
falling  out.  Altogether  the  damage  in  this 
parish  amounts  to  several  thousand  pounds. 
In  a southerly  direction  from  Langenhoe  lies 
Poldon,  a much  larger  parish,  and  the  spectacle 
here  presented  to  the  traveller  from  the  high- 
road is  of  an  extraordinary  character.  It  is  a 
literal  fact  that  not  a single  dwelling  or  building 
of  any  description  in  Peldon  has  escaped  injury 
in  a greater  or  less  degree.  From  the  church 
on  the  bill  down  to  the  lowest  cottier's  dwelling 
destruction  has  been  wrought  on  every  hand, 
the  seismic  movement  exerting  itself  in  some 
cases  in  the  displacement  of  masonry  and 
brickwork  in  a most  fantastic  way. 

The  shock  was  experienced  in  Loicester- 
ehire,  in  Sussex,  and  in  London,  notably  by 
some  workmen  engaged  on  the  Victoria  tower 
of  the  House  of  Lords.  Mr.  Deykin,  the  super- 
intendent, who  has  been  for  ten  years  engaged 
in  all  the  repairs  to  the  pinnacles,  towers,  and 
epires  of  Westminster  Palace,  reports  that, 
according  to  his  calculation,  the  tower  rocked 
4 in.  out  of  the  perpendicular. 

Mr.  G.  J.  Symons,  F.R.S.,  writes  asking 
those  who  are  able  to  do  so  to  send  informa- 
tion, with  the  view  of  having  the  facts  investi- 
gated by  scientific  men.  Ho  observes  that 
earthquake  shocks  sufficiently  violent  to  injure 
buildings  are  so  rare  in  the  British  Isles  that 
he  believes  there  is  not  a single  observatory 
provided  with  a seismometer,  or  earthquake 
recorder. 


IMPROVEMENTS  IN  LOCOMOTIVE 
ENGINES. 

This  was  the  subject  of  a paper  read  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Liverpool  Engineering  Society 
on  the  9th  inst.,  by  Mr.  John  B.  Fell,  who  com- 
menced by  pointing  out  that  the  locomotive 
engine  has  already  been  bronght  to  such  a state 
of  perfection  that  there  might  appear  to  be  no 
need  of  further  improvements,  and  that  these  if 
made  must  rather  relate  to  new  developments 
of  its  powers,  or  new  applications  of  them,  than 
to  the  ordinary  work  in  which  it  is  at  present 
employed.  Therefore  the  improvements  dealt 
with  in  the  paper  were  those  relating  to  (1) 
high  speed  locomotives  j (2)  increased  economy 
in  working  expenses  5 (3)  engines  for  working 
upon  steep  inclines  or  mountain  railways.  The 
present  average  maximum  speed  of  the  loco- 
motive engine  is  from  forty  to  forty-five  miles 
an  hour,  upon  which  no  advance  has  been  made 
for  many  years,  bnt  during  the  last  twelve 
months  there  has  been  a discussion  in  the 
engineering  and  scientific  papers  as  to  the 
practicability  of  increasing  that  speed  on  rail- 
ways of  4 ft.  in.  gauge  to  an  average 
maximum  speed  of  sixty  miles  an  hour,  and  to  a 
speed  of  eighty  miles  an  hour  on  railways  with 
ft  6-ft.  or  a 7-ft.  gauge.  The  conclusion  arrived 
at  was  that  this  could  not  be  done  with  any 
existing  typo  of  locomotive,  but  that  it  might 
possibly  be  accomplished  if  certain  conditions 
could  be  complied  with,  the  most  difficult  of 
which  is  the  providing  of  the  necessary  addi- 
tional amount  of  boiler  power,  which  could  not 
be  done  with  a boiler  placed  as  at  present  over 
the  engine  and  limited  in  width  to  the  space 
between  the  driving-wheels.  The  only  possible 
arrangement  by  which  this  object  can  be  effected 
appears  to  be  that  of  separating  the  boiler  from 
the  engine,  giving  it  the  place  now  ocenpied  by  the 
tender,  and  removing  the  water  and  coke  to  the 
carriage  carrying  the  engine,  by  which  means 
ample  space  could  be  provided  for  both  engine 
and  boiler,  and  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in 
producing  double  the  quantity  of  steam  in  the 
same  time  that  is  produced  by  the  most  power- 
ful express  engines  now  in  existence,  and  con- 
sequently running  at  double  the  present  speed 


upon  a railway  of  a suitable  gauge.  The 
second  part  of  the  paper  related  to  the  appli- 
cation of  the  new  arrangement  of  the  parts  of 
a locomotive  to  engines  for  working  heavy 
goods  and  mineral  traffic.  In  this  case  a 
much  larger  amount  of  adhesion  has  to  be  pro- 
vided, the  additional  mechanical  power  being 
employed  not  for  obtaining  an  increase  of  speed, 
but  an  increased  force  of  traction  at  a low 
speed,  by  which  means  heavier  trains  may  be 
drawn  without  increasing  the  load  on  any  one 
of  the  engine  axles,  and  a reduction  effected  in 
the  working  expenses  by  the  use  of  a more 
economical  form  of  boiler.  The  third  part  of 
the  paper  consisted  in  a description  of  recent 
improvements  in  centre  rail  engines,  which  have 
been  designed  for  working  on  the  proposed 
Transalpine  Railway  over  the  passes  of  the 
Mont  Geneva. 


ADMIRALTY  AND  WAR  OFFICES 
COMPETITION. 

Sir, — I do  not  sneer  at  “untried  fish,”  as 
your  correspondent  “ Another  Non-Competitor  ” 
[p.  559]  avers,  but  am  convinced  that  competi- 
tion is  the  ruin  of  the  architectural  profession, 
and  that  it  w’ould  be  far  better  for  the  younger 
members  even,  that  they  should  attain  gradual 
but  assured  eminence,  rather  than,  by  a lucky 
throw  in  a gambling  transaction,  find  themselves 
famous  before  their  time,  with  the  need,  in  order 
to  maintain  that  position,  of  continually  joining 
in  similar  undignified  scrambles  for  work  after- 
wards. In  other  professions  there  is  something 
to  work  up  to,  bub  in  the  architectural  profes- 
sion, thanks  to  this  practice,  but  little,  as  almost 
all  its  prizes  are  put  to  competition.  I deny 
that  the  result  of  the  system  has  been  satisfac- 
tory to  the  public ; and  believe  that  all  the 
really  good  men  who  have  gained  competitions 
would  have  done  better  work,  if  not  so  much, 
and  would  have  come  to  the  front  without  it; 
and  I think  the  saddest  part  in  Sir  Gilbert 
Scott’s  career  is  the  record  of  the  manner  in 
which  he  made  use  of  this  system.  I do  not 
say  that  I never  compete,  because  one  must  con- 
form to  the  conditions,  however  hard  and  bad, 
of  the  age  in  which  one  lives.  Nor  do  I object 
to  such  a competition  as  that  of  the  Law  Courts, 
because  all  the  comj^etibors  were  fairly  paid  for 
their  work,  and  were  selected,  presumedly  with 
care,  from  among  those  who  had  proved  their 
ability  and  standing  in  the  profession.  I was 
once  asked  to  compote  for  a Large  building,  and 
wrote  in  reply  to  offer  to  throw  two  hundred 
pounds  (my  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  set  of 
drawings)  into  the  sea,  with  any  number  of 
architects  similarly  inclined,  on  condition  that 
one  should  be  chosen  by  lob  from  the  number, 
and  properly  commissioned  afterwards,  bub  that 
I objected  to  the  loss  of  my  time  and  temper, 
as  well  as  of  ray  money ; and  I added  that  I 
felt  sure  that  any  one  of  them  could  do  bettor, 
with  the  advantage  of  communication  with  his 
employers,  than  the  best  could  do  without  it. 
The  very  framing  of  instructions  for  a compe- 
tition is  a farce,  the  competition  cruelty  to 
animals  (for  even  an  architect  is  an  animal,  and 
has  feelings),  and  the  judgment,  by  the  most 
learned  and  just  of  judges,  at  best  a Compromise. 

John  P.  Seddon. 

Queen  Anne’s  Gale,  April  21. 


Sir, — As  an  architect  of  liberal  opinions,  and  one 
of  your  correspondents  whom  you  allowed  to  say  a 
few  words  on  the  above  subject  when,  ja-Jt  twelve 
months  ago,  it  was  first  announced  by  Mr.  Shaw- 
Lefevre,  I should  like,  if  you  permit,  to  protest 
against  the  insinuations  contained  in  Messrs. 
Godwin  and  Seddon’s  unfortunate  letter  in  the 
Times  of  April  3.  The  only  motive  of  the  letter 
appears  to  be  a sudden  fit  of  disappointed  ambition. 
The  appointment  of  architect  to  this  great  national 
building  is  on  the  eve  of  being  made,  and  they, — 
“architects  of  eminence  who  have  proved  them- 
selves capable  of  designing andcarryingoutapublic 
work,” — have  not  taken  the  necessary  steps  to  secure 
it.  They  have  scant  respect  for  the  preliminary 
nine,  araongwhom,  as  they  say,  “we  fail  to  find  the 
name  of  one  architect  of  eminence”;  und  they  are 
disappointed  accordingly  in  not  having  taken  part 
in  a race,  which,  for  them, — first-rate  architects, — 
would  have  been  “a  walk  over.” 

Then  surely  tbe  imputation  of  improper  motive 
is  most  unjustifiable.  Mr.  Seddon  and  bis 
friend  may  have  more  knowledge  and  informa- 
tion upon  this  matter  than  others,  but  it  is  im- 
possible for  any  reasonable  person  to  believe 
that  honourable  and  independent  men  like  Air. 
Lefevre,  Mr.  Ohrietian,  and  Air.  Hardwick,  would 
lend  themselves,  for  an  instant,  to  preparing 
“ a cleverly-arranged  scheme''  to  prevent  “any 


[April  26,  1884. 


known  first-rate  architect  being  employed”  as 
architect  to  the  New  War  Offices.  ■ And  I think 
that  all  who  have  read  the  conditions  of  this  com- 
petition, and  consider  for  a moment  the  circum- 
stances of  it,  will  answer  the  final  appeal  to  reason 
in  the  letter  with  an  emphatic  negative. 

The  words  are  as  follow  ; — ‘ ‘ Does  it  not  stand  to 
reason  that  it  would  have  been  better  that  this 
sum  [5,400f.]  should  have  been  devoted  to  securing 
the  recognised  ablest  talent  in  the  country  which 
was  at  Its  disposal,  rather  than  be  gambled  away  on 
the  chance  that  in  this  limited  selection  of  [nine] 
untried  fish  should  be  found  the  whale  that  Sir 
Edmund  Beokettand  others  are  in  search  of  I” 

This  proposition  is  just  twelve  months  too  late  to 
bo  of  the  slightest  use,  oven  if  it  were  accepted  as  a 
good  one,  which  I think  it  is  not. 

In  April,  1383,  you  allowed  mo  to  give  reasons  for 
a contrary  course,  and  I observe  that  your  corre- 
spondent “ Non-Compelitor”  ably  supports  this 
view  in  your  last  issue. 

Both  Air,  Seddon  and  Mr.  E.  W.  Godwin  have  done 
beautiful  work.  It  is  a thousand  pities  that  they 
should  have  allowed  unworthy  foelinga  to  tempt 
them  to  write  the  curious  letter  referred  to.  Per- 
haps, however,  they  maj’  have  something  to  say  in 
justification.  As  the  letter  stands,  it  is  not  calou- 
lated  to  create  a very  high  opinion  of  our  honour- 
able profession,  which,  at  present,  is  scarcely 
appreciated  as  it  deserves  to  be.  JuSTITIA. 


RESTORATION  AND  ANTI- 
RESTORATION. 

Sir, — lu  reply  to  the  letter  of  Air.  Harry  Hems, 
in  your  issue  of  the  19th  inst.  [p.  559],  we  beg  to 
say  that  our  remonstrance  against  tfie  so-called 
restoration  of  tbe  altar-screen  at  St,  Alban’s  Abbey 
was  made  to  Air.  Gibbs,  as  wo  did  not  know  to 
whom  else  such  a remonstrance  could  be  addressed. 

At  the  time  we  wrote,  Mr.  Hems's  name  was  not 
known  in  connexion  with  this  work.  We  may  bo 
allowed  to  express  our  surprise  that  Air.  Hems, 
being  a member  of  this  Society,  should  have  under- 
taken this  work  without  giving  the  committee  an 
opportunity  of  expressing  its  opinion. 

Thackeray  Turner,  Secretary. 


STEVENAGE,  HERTS. 

Sir,— The  interesting  brass  of  Stephen  Helland 
(who  was  rector  hero  in  the  early  part  of  the 
sixteenth  century),  in  eucharistic  vestments,  has  just 
been  removed  from  the  chancel,  in  order  that  a 
tawdry  pavement  of  tiles  might  be  put  down.  I 
addition  to  this,  the  screen  of  one  bay  in  the  south 
chapel  has  also  been  removed,  in  addition  to  the 
misericorde.  Aluch  indignation  is  felt  on  account 
of  these  acts  of  Vandalism,  as  they  were  done 
without  even  a faculty,  or  the  calling  of  a vestry 
meeting.  S.  B.  CHITTENDEN. 

Sleveiiogej  April  22,  1884. 


ANTS  IN  HOUSES. 

Sm,— For  the  information  of  your  correspondent, 
“ Subscriber  of  Twenty  Years,”  I may  state  that 
in  India  I have  found  the  following  method  succeed 
very  well  for  ridding  a house  of  ants : — Tio  a good- 
sized  piece  of  meat  (pluck  or  liver  would  do)  to  a 
bit  of  string ; place  it  near  the  ants’  nest ; as  soon 
as  covered  with  the  insects,  dip  the  meat  in  a 
bucket  of  boiling  water,  then  set  the  bait  again. 
I fancy  that  ants  tell  each  other  about  the  matter  ; 
at  any  rate,  the  colony  invariably  migrated  after 
the  treatment  described  by  me,  Madras. 


CYANITE, 

Sir, — Referring  to  tbe  remarks  on  cyanite  in  your 
issue  of  the  I2th  inst,  [p.  630],  will  you  allow  us  to 
point  out  that  tho  fact  which  you  state,  viz.,  that 
“ cyanite  sinks  into  the  wood  instead  of  forming  a 
mere  coating,”  is  in  itself  a proof  that  cyanite 
retains  its  efficacy  fora  very  much  longer  period  than 
any  ordinary  paint  I 

E.  E.  Marriott, 

Alanaging  Director  of  the  Cyanite  Co.  (Lim.). 


Sanitary  Reports. — Accompanying  Dr.  F. 
W.  Barry's  elaborate  report  to  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  on  the  sanitary  administration  of 
tbe  Tynemouth  district,  we  have  received  a 
memorandum  from  the  Aledical  Department  at 
Whitehall,  signifying  that  for  the  convenience 
of  members  of  the  medical  profession  and 
others,  copies  of  certain  of  the  Reports  made 
to  the  Board  by  their  Aledical  Inspectors  are 
now  placed  on  sale,  and  may  be  had  from 
Alesars,  Knight  & Co.,  Fleet-street  5 Shaw  & 
Sons,  Fetter-lane ; Hadden,  Best,  & Co.,  Strand; 
or  P.  S.  King  & Co.,  Westminster,  The  greater 
accessibility  thus  given  to  some  of  these  reports 
will  no  doubt  be  an  advantage  to  those  who  are 
studying  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  country. 


CHURCH  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Sutlon.~St.  Barnabas  Church,  Sutton,  Surrey 
although  incomplete  ns  regards  its  tmyer  and 
north  aisle,  has  just  been  consecrated.  It  is  in 
‘.*”1  OYcr-rapidly  increasing 
M-called  town  > of  Sutton.  Tho  building  of 
St.  Barnabas  Charcb  lias  been  helped  by  the 

^ ^ at  present  holds 

more  than  500  people.  The  plan  is  that  of  a 
ttao-awled  church  with  the  aislos  continued 
along  the  chancel  Breepting  for  its  eastern- 
most bay,  the  aisles  are  wide  and  have  lofty 
arcades  and  large  windows,  rendering  a clearstory 
unnecessary.  The  material  is  red  local  brick 
and  Bos  Ground  stone.  Adjoining  the  church, 
at  Its  western  end,  is  a largo  building  used  as  a 
Sunday  school-room  and  for  pariah  purposes. 
Nimr  the  eburob,  on , the  already  acquired  site, 
will  be  the  yicai-  s house.  The  church  has  tem- 
porary seats  pulpit,  font,  &c.,  arranged  by  the 
Committee  (for  the  sake  of  economy  !)  without 
the  advice  of  the  architects.  The  payemeuts 
and  glazing  are,  howerer,  permanent.  The 
architects  ot  the  buildings  are  Mr.  R.  Herbert 
Carpenter  and  Mr.  B.  Ingelowj  the  clerk  of 
works  Mr.  toiisbyi  and  the_  contractor,  Mr. 
bnilletoe.  The  cost  has  been  about  -iGOOZ 
exclusive  of  fittings.  ^ 

Newport  (il/o,l.').^Tho  Church  of  St.  Woolos 
Iscw-port,oue  of  the  hnest  Norman  structures 
in  Wales,  has  recently  received  additions  in  the 
shape  of  brass  altai-rails  and  an  eagle  lectern, 
which  were  manufactured  by- Messrs.  Jones  & 
Willis,  of  Birmingham  and  London 
*«.t  0ufe^(a»ei).-Th6  new  Church  of 
bt.  Sa-nour,  Forest  Gate,  was  consecrated  by 
the  Bishop  of  St.  Albans  on  the  1st  inst-  It 
IS  situate  at  the  angle  of  the  Macdonald  and 
btatiou  roads,  upon  a site  presented  by  Canon 
1 architecture  adopted  is 

that  of  the  Ewly  English  period;  the  material 
of  the  walls,  both  externally  and  internally,  is 
red  brick,  Both  stone  being  freely  used  for  tho 
windows,  doorways,  arches.  Sec.  The  church 
consists  of  wire,  chancel,  north  and  south  aisles, 
and  tra^epts,  and  is  arranged  to  seat  1 000 
people.  The  roof  from  end  to  end  of  the  church 
IS  wagon-vaulted,  the  line  between  nave  and 
ohanoel  being  defined  only  by  the  lofty  chancel 
arch  whmh  is  carried  up  to  the  apex  of  the 
vault,  and  is  couoeutrio  with  the  curves  of  the 
mbs  of  the  roof.  These  ribs  bear  upon  detached 
grey  stone  shafts,  which  rest  upon  sculptured 
corbels  of  intricate  conventional  foliage.  Tho 
corbels  are  the  gifts  of  various  friends.  On  the 
south  side  of  the  chancel  is  a spacious  organ- 
chamber  ; on  the  north  side  two  vestries  (clergy 
and  choir)^  capable  of  being  thrown  into  oS 
when  required  for  meetings,  i-c.  -Ample  means 

nL'cT'cTnn”'’ by  a south 
porch,  a lobby  at  the  west  end  of  the  north  aisle 

the  portion  of 

the  site  of  the  future  tower  and  spire.  The 
paving  throughout  is  of  tiles,  and  the  reredos 
13  formed  of  majolica  tiling.  The  whole  has 
been  supplied  and  fixed  by  the  Campbell  Tile 
Company.  ^ The  pulpit  is  of  Caen  stone,  relieved 
with  Cernish  serpentine  polished  shafts;  the 
capitals,  cornices,  4c.,  being  elaborately  carved, 
f his,  as  w-ell  as  the  brass  eagle  lectern,  are 
* mu'’  Carver,  the  donor  of  the 

B te  I he  church  has  been  carried  out  from 
the  designs  of  Mr.  Edwin  Clare,  F.E.I.B  A the 
contractor  being  Mr.  J.  Morter.  The  carUng 
b.“P.o»eoated  by  Mr.  Allen;  the  boating 
and  lighting  by  Messrs.  Z.  D.  Berry  4 Sons 
The  total  cost  of  the  works,  exclusive  of  special 
gifts,  will  he  about  7,5001. 


Agnus  Dei.  The  one  given  by  Mrs  Pavno 

three  J 1 St.  Luke.  These 

three  windows  were  designed  by  Mr  T W 

'^7  Messrs.  E.  \Y.  TTin- 
field  & Co.,  Birmingham. 

Window”?  Munich  stained-glass 

r T I I erected  in  St.  Miry’s 

Mr^  ‘a  ‘.u”  of  the  late 

The'.  1 ■ / ^be  present  inenmbent. 

SL  art-'T  ’\r ''®  “ Of  Lazarus,”  and 

the  artists  are  Messrs.  Mayer  & Co. 
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STAINED  GLASS. 

^ Dumfries.  -Two  windows,  of  three  lights  each 
m the  church  of  the  Grey  Friars,  have  been 
filled  with  stained  glass  by  Messrs.  Powell 
Brothers,  of  Leeds.  One  window  is  devoted  to 
Illustrations  from  the  story  of  the  Good  Satna- 
ritan,  and  the  other  the  Ascension  of  our  Lord. 
Mrs.  Barker,  of  St.  Catherine’s,  was  the  donor. 

Hyde  (near  Manchesier).~A  four-light  west 
mndow  has  been  presented  to  St.  George’s 
Church,  Hyde,  by  Mrs.  Horsfield,  in  memory  of 
her  husband  and  second  son.  The  window  con- 
tains the  figures  of  St,  John  the  Baptist,  St 
i;aul,  St.  Peter,  and  Cornelius  the  Centurion. 
Iwo  other  Windows  have  been  presented  to  tho 
church, -one  by  Mr.  R.  Hall,  in  memory  of  bis 
Wife  j and  the  other  by  Mrs.  Payne,  in  memory  , 
m her  husband.  Tho  one  presented  by  Mr. 
Mall  contains  the  figure  of  St.  Elizabeth  and  the 


PROVINCIAL  NEWS. 
Portsmoufi.— The  new  episcopal  residence  for 
the  Komau  Catholic  see  of  Portsmouth  is  now 
just  complotod,  and  Bishop  Virtue  and  the 
priests  attached  to  the  adjacent  cathedral  have 
taken  up  their  residence  therein.  The  house  is 
a handsomo  and  substantial  building  in  the 
French  Gothic  style  of  architecture,  and  is 
mtuate  in  the  Ddmbnrgli-road,  overlooking  tlio 
^ctona  Park.  It  is  bnilt  of  deep-coloured 
^ facing  bricks  ; the  dressings,  with  elabo- 
rate tracery  and  carvings,  being  of  Ham  Hill 
rtone  from^  the  quarries  of  Staple  Se  Hanii,  of 
Stoke,  Ilminster,  giving  tho  bnildiug  a warm 
and  pleasing  efieot.  The  roofs  are  covered  xvith 
Broseley  tiles  of  a dark  tint,  tho  flat  over  tho 
bishop  s reception-room  and  bays  being  formed 
of  rolled  iron  joists,  moulded  Memel  varnished 
beams  and  binders,  covered  with  Portland 
^ment  concrete,  and  finished  with  Olaridge’s 
Patent  Seysell  Asphalte  laid  by  tho  company’s 
workmen.  Tho  wooden  sashes  and  frames  are  of 
Indian  teak,  but  the  principal  windows  are  glazed 
with  plate  glass  in  tho  stone  mulllons  and  lAmbs 
the  tracery  being  filled  in  with  lead  lights  in 
tinted  glass  of  geometrical  patterns.  The  house 
contains  upwards  of  thirty  rooms,  besides  the 
olfioes.  The  four  principal  rooms  are  largo 
and  handsome,  viz.,  the  bishop’s  reception-room 
the  library,  common  hall,  and  dining-room  the 
floors  of  the  two  first  being  of  the  best  wainscot 
oak  m various  widths  ; with  this  exception  the 
finishings  to  all  the  principal  rooms  are  in  pitch- 
pine  varnished.  Tho  ground  and  second  floors 
are  laid  with  pitch-pine  block  floorslaidherrinrr. 
bone-wiae,  and  the  first  floor  corridor  with  wain- 
scot oak  parquet  flooring,  wax-polished.  The 
principal  staircase  is  a very  handsome  work 
entirely  of  stone,  the  steps  and  landings  being 
of  Portland  moulded  nosings  and  beaded  under 
the  spandrels,  the  balnstrading  and  heavily- 
moulded  hand-rail  being  of  Corsham 
stone,  froni  Messrs.  Randall  & Saunders’s 
quarries.  There  is  on  the  first  floor  a small 
chapel,  the  roof  being  formed  of  moulded  riba 
and  picked  deal  varnished  match-boardinn-  the 
entrance-door  Gothic  tracery-head  bein"'%cry 
effective.  The  hot-wator  work  and  gaB-fittin^s 
have  been  executed  by  Mr.  F.  Shalders,  of  South- 
ampton. Tho  work  has  been  carried  out  in  the 
space  of  thirteen  months,  by  Mr.  John  Crook 
builder,  of  York  Building  Works,  Northam’ 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  J.  S.  Hansom’ 
architect,  27,  Alfred-place,  South  Kensing- 
ton. ^ The  clerk  of  the  works  was  Mr.  E.  A. 
Harrison ; the  general  foreman,  Mr.  W. 
McGowan  ; 'fororann  of  masons,  Mr.  J.  Hockey- 
the  carving  and  sculptural  work,  both  externailv 
aud  internally,  being  executed  by  Mr.  W H 
Falmer,  of  Chelsea.  The  cost  of  the  works  has 
been  about  7,5001.  We  gave  a view  of  the 
residence  in  the  Builder  for  June  9,  1883. 

Braintree.— A.  Local  Government  Board  In- 
quiry was  held  at  Bocking  on  the  18th  inst.,  by 
Mr.  Stephen  H.  Terry,  Assoc.  M.  Inst.  C.E 
one  of  the  Board's  Engineering  Inspectors^ 
respecting  an  application  from  the  Braintree 
Union  Rural  Sanitary  Authority  for  sanction 
I to  their  borrowing  5001.  for  a scheme  of  sewer- 
age, the  plans  for  which  have  been  prepared 
by  Mr.  Alfred  B.  Brady,  A.M.I.CE.,  of  Maldon. 

The  scheme  was  opposed  by  some  of  the  rato- 
I payers,  on  the  ground  that  it  did  not  comprise 
the  whole  of  tlie  village,  and  by  others  who 
lived  at  some  distance  from  the  portion  pro- 
posed to  be  sewered,  on  the  ground  that  though 
they  would  receive  no  benefit  from  the  outlay, 
they  would  have  to  share  the  cost.  A memorial’ 
signed  by  a number  of  gentlemen,  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Inspector,  praying  that  a special 
drainage  district  might  be  formed,  so  as  to 
exclude  the  outlying  district.  After  hearing  the 
evidence  pro  and  con.,  the  Inspector  walked 
over  the  locality,  accompanied  by  some  of 
those  ratepayers  who  were  present  at  tho 
inquiry,  and  promised  to  report  to  the  Local 
Government  Board  in  due  coarse. 


By  G-  r.  Cliambcfs, 
flit  N r “ London;  Publisied  tor 

& >>7  Allman 

& Son,  C7,  New  Oxford-street. 

Mb  CnAMDEHR  is  already  well  known  as  the 
author  not  only  of  on  elaborato  digest  of  tho 
law  relating  to  publio  health,  but  also  of 
numerous  legal  and  general  handbooks.  Tho 
wl  “ ‘tis  little  book  could  hardly 

have  fallen  to  a more  competent  person.  In  a 
serios^  of  sixty-threo  numbered  paragraphs 
contained  m twenty  - three  sections,  Mr. 
Chambers  gives  the  inhabitant  of  London  an 
qii tome  of  the  law  in  regard  to  sanitary 
matters  of  all  kinas  m the  metropolis  and  the 
suburbs.  Wo  confess  that  we  regret  that  tills 
book  IS  not  jnst  a trifle  larger,  and  with  a hard 
binding,  for  these  pamphlet-like  Httle  volumes 
are  apt  to  d^efeat  their  purpose  b,  their  very 
modesty.  They  are  lost  or  consigned  to  waste- 
paper  baskets,  and  are  never  forthcoming  when 
reqnirod  for  reference.  It  will  auflieiently 
show  tho  character  of  this  work  it  wo  extract 
one  paragraph  from  it.  No.  32,  under  Section 
XII.,  Nuisances,  is  as  follows Notloe  of  a 
nuisance  may  be  given  to  the  Local  Authority 
by  (IJ  any  person  aggrieved  thereby,  or  by  any 
of  the  following  persons;  (2)  tho  sanitary 
inspector,  or  any  paid  oflicer  of  the  authority 
(3J  two  or  more  inhabitant  honseholdors  of  the 
the  notice  relates; 
f .a  ^ (5)  any  police  officer 

of  the  district ; or  m case  tho  premises  be  a 
common  lodging-house,  (0)  any  person  who  has 
been  ^ appointed  an  Inspector  of  Common 
Lodging-Houses.”  In  tho  margin  Mr.  Chambers 
gives  ns  the  references  to  tho  several  statutes, 
which  will  he  found  to  be  very  nnmeroua.  As 
3Ir.  Chambers  truly  enough  points  out,  while 
all  angland,  except  London,  is  governed  by  a 
the  pubbe  He^tU 
Act,  187o,  London,  as  regards  sanitary  matters, 

18  regulated  by  a number  of  fragmentary  Acts. 

It  18  much  therefore  to  be  hoped  that  whenever 
the  new  Mimicipality  for  London  comes  into 
being,  and  into  working  order,  one  of  its  first, 
tasks  will  be  to  formulate  a sanitary  code  for 
the  metropobs.  For  it  would  not  only  be  a 
step  to  increase  convenience  of  reference,  but 
would  place  a branch  of  the  law  with  which  all 
London  householders  should  be  acquainted,  in  a 
plain  and  intelligible  form. 


BUILDING  PATENT  RECORD.* 

APPLICATIONS  FOE  LETTEBS  PATENT. 
ApTin2.-6,26S.  J.  Halley,  Milngavie,  Roofing. 
JatM  m heu  of  Slates  or  Tiles.— 6,274,  J.  Hartifl, 
Dudley,  Wmdow-blind  Racks.— 6,281,  V.  Brown 
and  J.  Marshall,  Deaton,  Covering  Roofs,— 6,30J 
J.  Rouuer,  Newoaatle.ou-Tj-ne,  Chimnoj-top  or 
Ventilalor.-6,306,  B.  Page,  Forest  Gale,  Gaily 
tap  for  &mks.-6,333,  W.  Smeaton,  London. 
Water-waste  Preventers.  ’ 

.Iprt/  15.--6  355,  W.  H.  Stephenson,  Blackburn, 
Ventilating  and  Warmiiig.-6,358.\V.  Sineaton,LoD- 
don,  Water- waste  Preventer.—  6,362,  A.  C.  Hender- 
BOD,  London,  Metal  Roofing  Tiles.  Com. by  L.  J.C.V 
Coma,  Taris._-  -6  370,  J.  Carter,  London,  Window 
bashes. —6,38/,  11.  A.  Dufreug,  Paris,  Stoves.  Cora 
by  A.  E-spfron,  Issoire,  France.— 6,388,  H A. 
Dufrene,  Paris,  P.arquet  Flooring.  Com.  by  F.  E 
Gneno,  Paris. — 6,394,  E.  Tomlinson,  London,  Fire- 
places.—6,395,  E.  Tomlinson,  London,  Ventila- 
tion, &c. 

April  16.-0,398,  C.  Harding  and  W.  Huxley 
Moseley^oad,  OreenhousoB,  &c.-  6,400,  H.  James 
and  G.  Robinson,  Sheffield,  Blind  Actions.— 6,409 
W.  H.  Kershaw,  London,  Roller  Blinds. —6  428 
L.  Edwards,  London,  Burglar  Alarm,  Com.  by  H. 
Gibcmt,  Paris.— 0,430,  M.  Bowell,  Crawley,  Racks 
for  Blinds.  — 6,431,  R.  “Weaver,  London,  Water- 
closets. 

April  17.— 6,440,  J.  Everard,  Sparkbrook,  Wia- 
dow-sash  fasteners.  6,448,  J.  T.  B.  Bennett,  Aston, 
bash-fastenore.  — 6,457,  H.  T.  Garner,  Iyondon» 
Automatic  Fastening  for  Doable  Doors,  &c.— 6,480 

O.  H.  Adames,  London,  Fire-grates  or  Stoves.  * 

SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED,  f 
April  18.— 6,  H.  W.  Frarapton,  Winchester, 
Hexagon  Glazed  Metal  Roof  and  Upright  Framing. 

— 1,211,  E.  P.  Purkiss,  Birmingham,  Window-blind 
Rollers.— 4,635,  W.  J.  E,  Henley,  and  E.  J.  E. 
Henloy,  Anorley,  Concrete  Building.— 4,725,  W.  R* 
Lake,  London,  Flushing,  &c.,  Sewers.  Com.’  bv 

P.  Burke,  Salt  Lake  City,  U.S.A.  ^ 


by  Hart  & Co.,  Patent  Agents,  186,  Fleet- 

t Open  to  public  inspection  for  two  months  from  th» 
dates  named. 
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iBimiGMESTB  OV  SrECiriOiTIOXS 

TMM,i  duriv  «< 

■1  775  T W.  Webber,  Kollyrille,  Otloy,  Con- 
etruotion  of  Eoofa.  (Ang.  1,  '83,  pnee  6d.) 

On  the  ratter,  rehioh  8“  ‘'jj,™  rip  ol  ml* *> 

"o^raoSr.olrrye/^ 

•1^^“T‘li::Lro:rfbed  Beebe  f. 
Op^k  eed  OloAg  Feolights,  Wmdows,  Ac. 
(Sept.  4, ’83,  6d.) 

These  recks  ere  Oeeible,  « . joint  .s  ms  J.  et 
tooth.  Thor  oen  beee  uatcd  by  . worm  ^ 4„efor  or 
S'.Jn'e’d  W Ln“  do,™  mhcn'’il  he.  passed  the  worm  or 
pinion.  , 

4 308  J C.  Bloomlield,  London,  Mnnufactnre  of 
Ericks,  Tiiee,  Slabs,  and  Blocks  of  Beildtng  Mato- 
rial.  (Sept.  7,  'S3,  2d.) 

These  are  made  of  a mixture  of  .a. 
and  “and  or  bunted  ballast,  which  are  melted  together 
and  run  into  moulds. 

4 340  B J.  B.  imis,  London,  Domestic  Heating 
Apparatns.  Com.  by  V.  Dncrmx,  Boaujoii,  Ir,mce. 
(Sept.  11, '83,  6d.) 

tIia  firnrilaces  or  stovos  ore  surrounded  by  a double 

Jing  dwSrato  .e\er.l  compartments,  through  all  of 

wWch  air  must  pass  to  be  heated. 

4 641  G.  G.  JIacWilliam,  Loudou,  Water-closet 
Basins.  (Sept.  29,  ’S3,  6d.) 

The  basin  and  it.  trap , are  formed  ■«,“» 
the  door  lino.  The  trap  risoa  from  the  bottom  o'  “e  ba.m 
and  its  bend  is  aboro  the  top  of  the  mouth  of  the  trap,  so 
fhM.t  the  uuoer  ed^e  of  this  mouth  lorms  a dip,  and  the 
?aterthat^i8  retained  in  the  basin  will  always 
dip  and  form  a seal.  Pro.,,  the  bend  the  trap  P"*'" J"”” 
to‘  the  outlet,  which  is  situated  under  the  centre  of  the 
basin,  and  by  this  outlet  the  basin  is  connected  directly 
to  the  soil-pipe. 

5 834  G.  Howard,  Cricldewood,  Fisiug  Flooring. 
(Dec.  2i,  ’S-3,  4d.) 


3 P-m-  


pstdianca. 


Dovetailed  tongues  are  secured  in  lengths  cu  the  joists 
fhich  engage  in  grooves  formed  m the  unJer-sidea  of  the 
.coring  boards. 


MEETINGS. 


SiirEDAT,  Apbil  26. 


Artists’  Benevolent  FKiuI.-Seventy-fifth  Aunivorsary 
Dinner  (Freemasons’  Tavern}.  Sir  Coutts  Lindsay  in  the 

* St.FanVsEcclesiological  Soeiety.—{t)  Visit  to  the  Priory 
of  St  Dominic,  Maitland-road,  HaTerstock-hih.  -A'p.m. 

(2)  Visit  to  the  Church  of  St.  Augustine,  Rilburn,  under 
the  guidance  of  Mr.  J.  L.  Pearson,  F.3..^.  4 p m. 

Royal  IwtifMfioa.  — Mr.  Uodder  M IVestropp  on 
“Recent  Discoveries  in  Reman  Archceology.  (I.)  Ihe 
Colosseum.  3 p.m.  _ 

Birminqham  Architectural  AwoewiMm.— Mr.  W . ionus 
on  “ Exhibitions  and  Museums.” 


Mondat,  Atbil  2 

Society  of  AWa.— Mr.  J.  Norman  LoeVyer  ou  ow.. 
New  Optical  Instruments  and  Arrangements.  (Lanli 
Lecture.)  8 p.m. 

Tcksdat,  Apeil  29. 

Art  Union  of  Zondon.— Annual  Meeliug  and  Pruie 

Distribution:  Adelphi  Theatre,  12  noon. 

InstiMe  cf  British  Carriage  3ranvfacturers.~yii.  H. 
Julian  on  “ Art  applied  to  Coach  Builhmg.  i .30  p.m. 

Institution  o/CiciZ  Enoineer*.— Discussion  on  Mr.  W . H. 
Rich’s  paper  on  Vertical  and  Horizontal  EngineB.  8 p.m. 

5o«efv  ^ -drf*  {Foreign  and  Colonial  5c^io;i).— Mr. 
W Hpnrv  Pennine  on  “The  Transvaal  Goldfields. 


“Some 


Society  cf  Arts  {foreign  aim  i.oiomuc 
V.  Henry  Penning  on  “The  Transvaal  Goldfields. 
p.m. 

Wbdnbshat,  Apeii  w. 

British  3fu»eim.-}d.r.  W.  St.  Chad  Boscawen  on  “The 
lawn  of  Civilisation  in  the  Land  and  Cities  of  ftimrod. 


of  Arls.-Ur.  J.  W.  V’iUis-Bund  on  “New 

Legislation  as  to  Freshwater  Fisheries.”  8p^. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Assoc[a(ion.~MT.  Hippolyte  J. 
Blanc  on  “Heating  and  Ventilating  Appliances, 


THrESOAT,  M.iT  1. 


Society  for  the  Encouragment  of  ihe  Fine  Arti.—Dt.  J 
1.  Phen(5  on  “ Art  in  America.”  8 p.^^ 


8.  PbenC  on  ” Art  in  Amenea.  o p.m.  t tr-  * 

Royal  Archaological  Institute. — (1)  The  Ee\^.  J.  Hirst 
on  “The  Religious  Symbolism  of  the  Lnieorn.  (-)  Mr. 
J F Hodgetts  on  “The  Scandinavian  Element  in  the 
English  People.”  (3)  Mr.  J.  G.  Waller  on  “ Fourteenth 
and  Fifteenth  Century  Brasses.”  _4p.m. 


ana  tiiieeuiii  ^euiuij 

Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers.—ll)  M.  Georges 
Mari^  of  Paris,  on  “The  Consumption  of  tael  in  Loco- 
motives  ” (2)  M.  Paul  Decauville,  of  Pans,  on  ' Port- 

able Railways.”  (3)  Mr.  Michael  Longndge  on  ‘The 
Moscrop  Engine  Recorder  and  the  Knowles  Supplementary 
Governor.”  7.30  pm.  , p y 

Royal  Ins(Uu(io7i.—  {l)  Annual  Meeting  of  Members, 
1.30  p.m.  (2)  Professor  Dewar  on  “Flame  and  Oiitia- 
tion.”  (11. } 3 p.m. 

Chemical  Society.— S p m. 


Fbidat,  Mav  2. 

Architectural  Association. — Mr.  A.  Beresford  Pile  on 
«' Cathedral  Planning.”  7.30p.m.  , ci  4 

Institution  of  Mechanical  Eifjineers.—ll)  Mr.  A.  Slater 
Savill  on  " The  Automatic  and  Exhaust  Stesm  Injector. 
(2)  Mr.  Robert  Gordon  on  “ Appara'us  used  for  Testing 
burrent-Metera  at  Torqnav.”  (3)  Mr.  Edgar  P.  Rath- 
bone  on  “Tbe  Francke  ‘Tina’  or  Vat  Process  for  the 
Amalgamation  of  Silver  Ores.”  7.30  pm.  , , „ 

R'yal  Institution.— Tioi.  J.  W.  Judd  on  “ Krakatoa. 


Satcbdat,  Mat  3. 

Architectural  AMoctafion.— Visit  to  the  Central  Technical 
College,  South  Kensington.  3 p.m, 


British  Arcliieological  Association. 

Tbe  tenth  meeting  of  the  session  ivas  held  on  the 
10th  inst.,  the  chair  being  occupied  by  kU- 
Mortran  F.S.A.,  who  read  a description,  by  Mr. 

J pfere’e,  of  the  Eomnn  Amphitheatre  recently 
discovered  in  Paris.  It  is  near  the  Rne  Monge 
not  tar  from  the  Pantheon,  ^ 
hill  towards  the  Jardm  des  Plantes.  -U  it.  oi 
earth  have  been  removed  from  above  t^e  rums, 
and  some  of  the  passages  have  been  cleared 
out.  There  are  several  of  the  seats  tor  spec- 
tators remaining,  and  many  more  it  is  expected 

;Themet  with.  The  masonry  is  of  snia  l 

SQuared  stones.  This  is  a romarkahlo  d s- 
covery,  which  hitherto  has  not  had  mnch  public 
attenLn  directed  to  it  A -I'f 
in  which  several  speakers  referred  to  the  pro 
bahle  existence  of  an  emphitheatro  in  Imiidon 
while  the  buried  condition  of  St.  Albans 
Theatre  was  deplored.  The  . 

Mavliew  then  concluded  his  paper  on  Ihe 
axayiic  . Tlnvid's’  wbich  are  to 

Antiquities  of  St.  Danas,  «nio 
be  visited  during  the  coming  congress. 
Special  reference  was  made  to  the  seriously 

dSapUiite'l  condition  ‘''“d  i'ner‘°The 
its  recent  restoration  by  Dean  A'lmi.  The 
works  have  resulted  in  the  security  of  tkokuiU- 
ing  and  the  discovery  of  many  interesting 
derails  of  the  ancient  work,  which  were 
described.  A second  paper  was  then  read  by 
S W.  de  Gray  Birch,  F.S.A.,  m the  absence 
of  its  author.  Dr.  Wake  Smart,  ou  the  antuiuities 
of  Nursling,  and  of  various  Roman  roads  which 
passed  through  the  district  of  the  New  Forest. 
The  course  of  one  across  the  Tost  river  at 
Nursllno  was  traced,  and  descriptions  were 
Sven  o'}  the  old  castle  at  Birley  Bcaccu,  a 

Iritish  encampment,  and  of  Tatchhniy,  whero 
several  Roman  roads  converge  and  the  Test  was 

“progress  of  the  Inner  Circle  Ccmple 
tion  Bailway .^The  works  for  the  completion 
of  the  Inner  Circle  Railway,  between  the 
Mansion  House  Station  and  the  'Tower,  are  fast 
advancing,  and  Mr.  Walker,  the  contractor 
expects  to  bo  able  to  take  an  engine  from  one 
end  to  the  otlier  in  about  a moutb  from  the 
present  time.  Workmen  are  now  busily  en- 
gaged in  connecting  the  metals  at  the  Mansion 
House  station  with  the  extension  m process  m 
the  direction  of  Cannon-street  where  there  is 
to  be  a new  station,  and  one  at  Kang  William 
street  The  construction  of  both  stations  is 
now  going  forward.  The  first-named  8 ation 
will  L at  the  corner  of  Cannon-street  and 
Dowgate-hill,  with  entrances  m both  streets, 
and  two  shops  in  Cannon-street  arc  ahont  to  be 
taken  down  for  the  purposes  of  the  station,  and 
to  make  way  for  the  Cannon-street 
A considerable  portion 

College-hill  to  Dowgate-hill,— is  closed  for 
public  traffic  dariugtho  progress  of  the  works. 
The  King  William-street  station  is  being  con- 
structed ®on  the  Bite  of  the  Weigh  House 
Chapel,  and  there  will  be  au  “f , 

station  in  Fish  Street-lull  as  well  as  in  King 
William-street.  That  part  of  the  Imo  which 
runs  under  Cannon-street,  hot-ween  the  corner 
of  Dowgate-hill  and  King  Wilham-street.  is 
already  completed,  os  well  as  some  other 
sectioi  including  the  whole  length  between 
the  east  end  of  Great  Tower-street  and  tbe 
company’s  station  at  Tower-hill.^ 

The  Need  of  Public  Baths  in  America. 

At  a time  when  the  condition  of  the  tenement- 
house  classes  is  attracting  so  much  attentmn 
and  philanthropic  persons  are  directing  their 
eaoi-ts  to  the  character  of  the  huildmoS  in 
which  these  people  live,  it  occurred  (o  os  that 
a description  and  history  of  the  public  baths 
and  wash-houses  in  England  might  direct  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  such  facilities  for  personal 
cleanliness  are  lacking  in  this  great  city  anmg 
eight  months  of  the  year,  when  onr  climate 
renders  our  ftoating  swimming-hatlis  of  oo  use. 
If,  by  calling  attention  to  what  has  been  done 
elsewhere,  w-e  can  influence  the  establishment 
of  public  baths  in  onr  American  cities  where 
bathing  may  be  done  in  winter  as  well  as 
summer,  it  will,  in  onr  judgment,^  be  another 
practical  step  in  the  movement  to  improve  the 
physical  surroundings  of  our  w-orking-classes. 
Neu-  TorJc  Sanitary  Engineer. 


Sanitary  Condition  of  Clerkenwell.— 

The  present  sanitary  disorgamsation  of  the 
metropolis  places  almost  insuperable  diffi^tiea 
in  tbe  -way  of  obtaining  trustworthy  mortality 
statistics  for  the  various  sanitary  districts  into 
which  London  is  divided.  Sir  Charles  Dilke 
recently  referred  in  the  House  of  Commons  to 
the  overcrowing  which  he  bad  found_ 
insanitary  and  dilapidated  dwellings  m Clerken- 
well.  As  a rejoinder  to  this  statement  the 
locai  Yestry  instructed  their  clerk  to  forward 
to  Sir  Charles  Dilke  copies  of  the  reports  of 
their  medical  officer  of  health  for  the  past  six 
months.  These  reports  are  stated  to  show  that 
the  rate  of  mortality  in  Clerkcnwoll  compared 
favourably  with  that  in  other  parishes  m the 
metropolis,  and  within  the  metropolitan  area 
Kenenally.  Now,  it  is  a fact  that  the  parish  of 
Clerkenwell,  which  forms  one  of  the  metro- 
politan sanitary  districts,  contains  no  public 
institution,— no  workhouse,  and  no  hospital. 
Most  of  the  sick  poor  from  Clerkenwell,  there- 
fore, whether  they  die  in  workhouses  or  m hos- 
pitals, die  outside'the  parish.  Wo  cannot  say 
that  we  have  seen  the  special  report^  of  which 
copies  were  sent  to  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  but 
we  have  never  seen  a health  report  for 
Clerkenwell  in  which  any  serious  attempt 
was  made  to  bring  into  account  the  deaths  of 
Clerkenwell  residents  who  die  outsido  the  parisn. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  without  such  co^ 
rection  the  mortality  statistics  of  this  parish 
are  worse  than  useless,— they  are  misleading. 

The  mean  recorded  death-rate  in  Clerken-well 
duriu"  the  three  years  1880-81-82  was,  it  is 
true,  only  IS'G  per  1,000.  Assuming,  however, 
that  Clerkenwell  contributes  its  duo  share 
(according  to  population)  of  the  workhouse 
Laths  in  the  Holborn  Union,  which  there  is 
no  reason  to  doubt,  this  would  raise  the  death- 
rate  of  the  parish  to  22-0  per  1,000.  Moreover, 
on  the  assumption  that  Clerkenwell  alsp  con- 
tributes its  due  quota  to  the  deaths  m the 
metropolitan  hospitals,  another  addition^  of  20 
must  be  made  to  the  death-rate,  raising  the 
corrected  death-rate  tor  the  parish  to  210  per 
1000.  Now,  as  the  mean  death-rate  foi  the 
whole  of  London  in  the  three  years  1880-81-82 
did  not  exceed  21--1  per  1,000,  the  apparent 
anomaly  of  the  co-existence  of  the  over-crowd- 
inc  in  insanitary  dwellings  observed  by 
Charles  Dilke,  with  a remarkably  low  deatli- 
rate,  is  susceptible  of  explanation.— ianceL 
Ballen  Greatuess.^Tho  case  of  the  Great 
Eastern,  destmed  at  one  timo  to  achieve  great 
thiave,  is  an  example  of  how  low  greatness  can 
fall  ° We  learn  that  arrangements  are  m pro- 
gresB  to  begin  work  upon  this  vessel  very 
Aorlly  to  fit  her  for  a career  ns  a ooal-holk  m 
Gibraltar  Bay.  Permission  for  her  anchorage 
has  been  obtained  from  the  Colonial  Office. 
The  project  is  viewed  also  with  favonr  by  the 
Admiralty,  as  the  Great  Eastern  will  efiect  a 
great  improvement  in  the  bay  by  dispensing 
with  the  multitude  of  small  ooal-hnlks  which 
now  encumber  the  harbour.  The  company 
having  the  matter  in  hand  have  carefully  calon- 
lated  the  suitability  of  this  giant  of  naval  archi- 
tecture for  a coal-hulk.  Her  paddle  eugmes  and 
boilers  are  to  be  removed,  and  she  is  to  have 
numerous  side-ports  added  to  those  already 
existing,  by  which  the  coal  will  be  received  for 
storage  purposes.  The  coal  from  these  ports  mil, 
by  its  own  gravitation,  run  into  a variety  of 
cLtacles,  some  well  above  the  water-line,  others 
below  The  vessel  is  to  have  powerful  hydraulic 
cranes  on  the  npper  deck,  whereby  ibe_  steam 
colliers  from  Cardiff  and  Newcastle  bringing  the 
coal  will  be  very  qnickly  discharged,  thus  saving 
creatly  in  cost  on  the  existing  system  as  prac- 
&sed  at  Gibraltar.  The  coal,  once  on  board, 
will  be  shot  down  under  the  bunker  receptacles 
on  board  the  Atlantic  and  other  large  steamers 
taking  in  their  coal  alongside.  A father 
advantage  is  that  the  Great  Eastern  wiR  give 
such  shelter  that  coaling  from  her  m the  bay 
will,  it  is  expected,  be  able  to  proceed  in  weather 
when  it  is  quite  impracticable  with  smaller 
hulks  It  is  considered  that  these  various  ad- 
vantages will  at  length  open  out  for  this  vessel 
a trade  in  which  her  size  will  be  a positive 
recommendation  and  economy,  in  lieu  of,  as 
hitherto,  an  impediment  to  success.  The  vessel 
will  be  fitted  with  the  electric  light,  so  ap  to  be 
ready  to  take  in  coal  and  deliver  it  at  night  as 
as  well  as  by  day. — Iron.  ^ , fr.,  j • 

New  Post  Office,  Knutsford.-The  designs 
of  Mr.  Wm.  Owen,  A.R.I.B.A.,  134,  Deansgate, 
Manchester,  have  been  selected  in  open  com- 
petition for  new  Post-office  buildings  to  be 
1 erected  at  Kuutsford,  Cheshire. 


Apsil  26,  1884.] 


Mosaic  Work—Measrs.  Burke  & Oc..  of 
l<ewBan-8teet,Orford-atre6t,  kavc  just  carried 
out  two  important  works  in  a remarkably  abort 

X f 1’“’  ™ “ “oaaio^ pave- 

ment at  the  head  oflioeof  the  National  Pro- 
vincial Bank  of  England.  ITorn-dowii  Port- 
land atone  landings  had  to  bo  worked  off,  and 
a mosaic  pavement,  covering  an  area  of  from 
hefwor  eeventy  yards  laid  thereon 

between  the  Thursday  night  preceding  Good 
Friday  and  the  Wednesday  morning  following 

no  work  being  allowed  between  the  hours  ot 
S a.m.  and  4 p.m.  on  the  Saturday,  between 
midnight  ot  the  same  day  and  G a.in.  Monday 
morning,  nor  between  9 a.m.  and  6 p.m.  on 
luesday.  The  time  oconpied,  therefore,  on  the 
work  til  sifii,  allowing  for  meal  times,  was  siitv 
hours,  equal  to  sir  working  days,  whereof  half 
was  taken  up  m working  down  the  stone  The 

Wms  “n-  ■impressed 

himself  well  pleased  with  the  rapidity  of  the 
work.  The  second  job  was  at  the  Turkish 
Baths,  Jermyn-street,  and  had  to  be  carried 
on  in  a temperature  of  135°.  The  old  marble 
pavement  was  removed,  concrete  put  iu,  and 
a mosaic  pavement  laid  between  Thursday 
evening  and  Tuesday  morning.  IVe  are  in- 
formed that  Messrs.  Burke  & Co.  are  enabled 
to  lay  luosaio  floors  thus  rapidly  iu  conse- 
quence of  having  the  cubes  or  tesserin  faced 
by  machinery  before  being  gummed  on  to  the 
brown  paper  in  the  usual  way,  thereby  saving 
the  time  previously  required  to  sand  down  the 
uregular  and  rough  surfaces.  This  firm  is 
carrying  out  a large  order  for  mosaic  paving 
at  the  Technical  Institute,  South  Kensington] 
under  Mr  IV  atorhouao,  A.II..A..  M'e  may  also 
mention  that  they  a short  timo  ago  laid  a 
niosam  pavoment  at  Marlborough  House  for 
H.Ii.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  under  Mr.  .Tohn 
laylor,  arclutecfc. 

*“«4“««a.-By  permission  of 
the  Trustees  ot  the  British  Museum,  and  uuder 
the  patronage  of  Major-Gen.  Sir  Hem-y  Baw- 

Camd’  George  llawlinsou, 

Camden  Professor  of  Ancient  History  in  the 
University  of  Oxford,  and  author  of  the  well- 
tao^  work  on  “Ancient  3Ionarcliies,”  and  of 
Professor  Fergusson  and  Mr.  Hormuzd  Eassam. 
the  Assyrian  explorer.  Mr.  TV.  St.  Chad  Bos- 
cawen  will  commence,  on  Wednesday,  April  30 
a senes  of  sir  afternoon  lectures  on  the  “ Uig’ 
^rj',  Literature,  and  Archmology  of  the  ancient 
Empires  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia.”  The  sub- 
jects to  be  treated  of  in  the  scries  are : — 1.  The 
Hawn  of  Civilisation  in  the  Land  and  Cities  of 
Nimrod.  A Chaldean  Temple;  its  History 
tehiteoture,  and  Bitual.  3.  Traditions  of 
Eden  m Legend  and  Art.  4.  The  Bible  and  the 
Monuments.  5.  Nineveh  and  its  Palaces  ia  the 
Golden  Age  of  Assyria.  6.  The  Influence  of 
Assyria  on  the  Culture  of  Surrounding  Nations. 

1 he  lectures  will  commence  each  afternoon  at 
tour  o clock  m the  galleries  of  the  British 
Muaeu^m,  and  w-ill  be  illustrated  by  the  antiqui- 
ties there  exhibited,  and  by  maps  and  plans 
Bpecially  prepared.  Tickets  for  the  course  or 
mngle  lectures  may  be  obtained  from  Messrs. 
Williams  & Norgate,  14,  Henrietta  - street. 
Covent-garden;  or  from  W,  B.  Cutler,  36,  Great 
Bussell-atreet,  Bloomsbury. 

Wires.— Mr.  E.  Grogson  Banner 


the  builder 


HewPublioHallatPeckham  A 

Seiftitti!:rat%'eo“kr^ 

lug”  has  bcen’^'““ 

that  fl  approached  from 

width  Th'?  “°,''?  way  12  ft.™ 

rents'  ti  e -flaar  contains  several  apart- 

a;  ft  wA  P‘'‘“'.PaI  one  being  45  ft.  long  and 
room'  n ' ‘a  used  as  aSews- 

room.  On  the^  same  floor  thero  are  also  threo 

TOma™  T”“’  “erve  as  committee- 

tho^rat  (f  “P‘a.ous  stone  staircaso  leads  up  to 
the  first  floor,  which  contains  the  public  hall  the 
principal  apartment  in  the  building.  It  ocou- 

Oolrinl^  n ‘’■a  adMce,  being 

beintt  ‘a  and  22  ft.  iS 

arnVi  2m  “aat  an  audience  of 

about  1,200  persons.  At  one  end  thero  will  bo 

ban  a^'taadmg  the  entire  width  of  the 

hall,  and  arranged  for  orchestral  purposes.  The 
second  floor  contains  another  large  room,  which 
gallLV*’Tr-'^  "‘n  ''a  appaapriated  as  an  art 
bei’t^im^]  JP’.aPtad  for  this  purpose, 

tong  amply  lighted  from  the  top.  Mr.  J 

S ^wr  °'/ackham,  is  the  architect  of  the 
hall,  winch  has  been  erected  by  and  for  Mr.  W 

S '■"‘'a''  ‘‘■a  snperintcndonce 

or  his  Own  manager. 

mw  Industrial  Dwellings  at  Camber- 
mher  ‘*'a  ■“'■ge  number  of  shops  and 

■ P’^omisea  which  are  now  in  course  of 
erection  in  Church  - street,  Camberwell,  con- 
sequent  upon  the  widening  of  that  thoroughfare 
C Metropo  itau  Board  ot  Works.  Messrs. 
Colls  & bouB,  builders  and  contractors,  have  just 
taken  ou  lease  a plot  ot  the  vacant  land  on  the 
east  side  of  the  road,  ou  which  they  have  com 
menced  the  erection  of  several  blocks  of  indus- 
truil  dwellings  tor  artisans,  which,  it  is  stated 
wall  accommodate  about  250  Lamilies,  and  a popin 
lation  of  something  like  1,500.  The  buildings 

S'  lno”fV  {o  Church-road,  upwards 

of  100  ft.  Ill  length,  and  about  120  ft.  in  depth 
A largo  number  ot  shops  and  other  busiiess 
ostahhshments  have  already  been  erected  alom 
the  widened  thoroughfare.  Several  other  bnild'- 
lugs  of  a similar  character  are  now  in  course  of 
erection,  and  when  these  are  completed  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  vacant  land  which  the  Motro- 
pohtan  Board  of  Works  have  had  to  dispose  of 
m this  thorouglifare  will  bo  covered. 

Quick  Work.  In  another  paragraph  we 
make  mention  of  the  rapidity  with  which 
certain  mosaic  work  was  eseented.  Here  is 
an  item  showing  espoditiou  in  another  depart- 
ment of  work  ; — Messrs.  North  & Son  of 
Loudou-road,  Southwark,  some  time  ago  ob- 
tamed,  iu  close  competition,  a large  order  from 
the  Guardians  of  Kensington,  for  the  re- 
covering of  five  large  roofs  at  the  Infirmai-y, 
with  best  galvanised  corrugated  iron,  and  were 
allowed  three  weeks  to  complete  the  same 
under  heavy  penalties.  The  work  was  done  in 
two  weeks,  by  the  aid  of  improved  machinery 
without  _m  any  way  disturbing  the  patients.  ’ 
Paddington.— The  stained-glass  window  in 
the  new  chancel  at  St.  Saviour’s,  Paddington 
ia  now  llnished  and  iu  its  place  on  the  right  of 
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..£49,990 

49,519 

49,204 

48,900 

48,600 

48,371 


.,£893  10  0 


has  patented  an  improved  llnished  and  in  its  place  on  the  right  of 

for  the  laying  of  Sranh  ^3  0^/  I The  subject  is  “ The  Ascenlion,” 


. o auu  otner  wires,  and 

gas-pipes,  &c.,  with  a view  to  combine  economy 
with  accessibility,  by  laying  them  within  a con- 
crete kerb  made  m upper  and  under  blocks 
having  a hollow  channel  between  them,  the 
upper  blocks  to  be  removable  by  lifting  rings. 
Similar  blocks  to  be  arranged  to  carry  the  wires 
across  a street  where  necessary,  the  blocks  in 
this  case  to  form  a course  level  with  the  road- 
way, or  forming  part  of  a crossing.  The  idea 
seems  worth  entertaining 


- --  ...-.avv.,,  ..xaiwu  JO  LUO  glio  or  -Uir.  J 

Welford,  of  lEomo  Farm,  Harrow -road,  m 
memory  of  his  late  wife  and  their  five  children 
is  treated  in  the  style  of  the  fifteenth  century’ 
The  window  is  by  Mr.  S.  T.  Matthews,  of 
Queen’s-road,  Bayswater.  The  figure  windows 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  chancel  have  been 
altered  and  re-arranged  by  the  same  artist. 

Social  Science  Association.— The  Stand- 
ing Committee  on  Health  met  on  Tuesday,  Sir 

Richard  Trtmnlf>  hnrf  ,‘t>  +I7Q  ysV.,,'-  1 jt.  _ 


J.  Mowlem  & Co, 

Ward  A Lamblo 

G.  Shan-  

W.  H.  llobiis 

J.  Jlortcr 

J.  Clemenco. 

Perry  & Co 

Colls  & Son  . ^ 

w.  Brws 0 0 

W.  Jones,  Gloucester i'26o  n 2 

Wil  shire.  Svvindon....::::  ^60  0 0 

Looker,  Stratton  (nceepted)...;;::;;;:;  ^lO  10  0 

Fairhead... 

Sarffeant 

Coldwells  ...  

Sliamm"";.'.' SJ  “ “ 

Hvedcrevpied)  sS  S S 

LArc'hitect  s estimate,  68:t.] 

"I  to  Gturek  ot  Bt 

Commitlf,"-!'*'  ■*1’“  “il  lisstomtion 

F.  Cox,  Yeovil  cioio  o n 

C.  Irask,  Norton-sub-Hamdiin  I’o  io  o n 
F.  Fane,  Stoke-muler-Ham  980  S S 

aiincii  (fortho  Itifjlit  Hon.  the  Lord  Arhuthuot)  •— 

i’ljsS,-.;::;: » 

Baptist 

Jli  Fk»lw/„a  1“  by 

9 0 

Eobert.  ..  ■■  J.SS  S “ 

Tarrant  & Son  ® ® 

, 1,025  0 0 

broken  granite,  for  the 

Tl^  Pnri  Board.  Mr.  Eatoa,%urveyor ?! 

Xhe  Enderbynnd  Stoney  Stnutou  Granite  Company  at 
prices  and  stations  Qs  follow  : ^ 

Kimbolton-street,  at  83.  9d.  per  ton 

Kaunds-streot,  „ 83.  6d 

irehester-streot,  „ Ss.  3d!  ” 

Shambrook-street  „ 8s.  6d.  ’’ 

Oakley-street  „ 83,  L'd.  ” 

For  making  now  road  and  pipo  sewer  at  Hornsey,  for  tho 
Imperial  Property  Building  Soeielv:-  uio 

Bell,  'Wood  Green  ' 

Dunmore.  Hornsey 

Walker,  Islington  !.'.!.'.'!!!!.',! 

Pizzey,  Hornsey  

Wilson,  Widihamstow 
Adams,  Hackney  (accepted)..!!!!, 


..£1.417  0 0 
..  1,314  0 0 
..  ],195  0 0 
..  1,191  0 0 
..  1,150  0 0 
..  1,089  0 0 


njitkiag  new  road  at  Alsdern  Green,  -UqUegden  — 

fizzey , 4S0  0 0 

Bath  & Blackman  (accepted)  419  0 0 


CM.°,^S‘SE5ofBVrS“i“‘*  Ibe 

Bottoms  Bros 0 0 

911  0 0 

770  0 0 

671  17  10 

Pizzey  0 Q 

Nowell  & Robson 15.17  n n 

Ball  (accepted)  !! !!!!!!!!!!!!  688  0 0 

For  new  roads  and  pipo-sewers  on  the  Eusaell  Estate  at 
Charlton 

Simmoc-  £1,180  0 0 

nioomaeld j 029  0 0 

'939  0 0 

980  0 0 , 

Aichols  873  0 0 

I izzey  (accepted)  836  0 0 


..  w*  wax  VaJAUej  LSJ-I  1-1  I r Jtr. 

Wood  Bloc*  Plnovi^cr—iva  • ixviciiaru  lompie,  Darc.,  in  the  chair,  when  the 

has  been  made  !n  the  mottod  of  P™™ions  ot  the  Dwelling-Honsos  Inspection 

block  flooring,  by  Messrs  Gearv  A wIlbE-  Zf  7^  T”  A resolution  was  nnani- 

John  Dalton-street  Marc'haatm  regretting  that,  as  its  clauses 

the  securinrr  nf  thp’xT  ^ m ^ £ ft  consists  m were  of  such  an  impracticable  and  uninst 

ine  securing  of  the  wood  blocks  to  their  cement.  r.hs>vnrt.^y  th«  


,v^  . -'--'v'-j  jjj.u,..i.jjcot,k,i.  XU  consists  m 

the  secunng  of  the  wood  blocks  to  their  cement, 
Mphalte,  or  other  foundation,  by  means  of  metal 
.Keys,  which  prevent  the  blocks  becoming  loose, 
ine  improvement  has  been  patented,  and  the 
|tiooring  will  be  known  as  “Geary’s  patent 
Homier  system  of  wood  block  flooring.” 

I Birmiugham  Master  Builders'  Associa- 
tion.— At  a meeting  of  the  committee,  held  on 
'Monday  last,  at  the  Grand  Hotel,  Mr.  TVm. 
yapeote  in  the  chair,  Mr.  Ernest  J.  Bigwood  of 
the  firm  of  Edwards,  Son,  & Bigwood,  Temple- 
row  West,  was  elected  secretary  to  the  Associa- 
,tion. 


D L.LV  LVAk  -i-j. L. Lj I L. Lj  juci.  CXI  xuesQay,  oir  l — — ^ — ___ 

Richard  Temple,  hart.,  in  the  chair,  when  the  t,  pulling  do^vu  and  rebuilding  the  George  public' 
provisions  of  the  Dwelling-Houses  Inspection  aw.’Bovis^a^Sc?^-'  ^ Co.  Mr- 

Hall,  Beddsii,^&  Co!  !!!!!!!!!!!!:!!!!:;:!  ? ? 

biflh-  Pruclinia  Jtr  r'jA  j'efAtfA  n 


w— wA.  AUAA  JiAJf-'ja.L.i.iGtLuio  iiiiu  unjnsu 
character,  the  committee  were  unable  to  give 
the  measure  their  support. 


TENDERS, 

For  repairs,  alterations,  &o.,  to  St.  James’s  C 
PicGiidilly.  Mr.  J.  T.  Wimperis,  architect  — 

Durant £3,112  0 

Patnok  & Sons 2 462  0 

Stanley  Bird 2!l32  0 

Scrivener  & Co 2 079  g 

Bywaters i;989  0 

Brass  1 743  q 

Fish,  Prestige,  & Co 1 593  0 

Lea  i'379  9 


Fish,  Prestige,  & Co !!!!!  4*763 

Patrann  &,  Fotheringham  4!7G3 

* Drawn  for  iu  favour  of  Patman  & Fotheringham. 

For  alterations  und  ndditious  to  St.  Petroi  chapel-o 
ease  Dartmouth  Mr.  George  H.  Birch,  architeo 
18,  Lincoln’s  Inn-fields 

Dart,  Crediton  £3,731  0 0 

iiove  Bros.,  London  3 475  0 0 

Plymouth  3!-120  0 0 

riUar  & Sons,  Dartmouth*  3,165  17  6 

* Accepted,  with  deductions. 

Accepted  for  new  hospital  for  infectious  diseases  at 
Ashford,  for  the  Btaines  Joint  Hospital  Board.  Mr 

Hampden  W.  Pratt,  architect,  Furnivars  Inn  : 

John  Bottrill,  Heading  £3  499  0 0 

[Full  li,st  of  tenders  published  in  Builder  for  March  22.] 
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For  hall,  lavatories,  refreshment  departments,  offices, 


lor  me  nerue  DBj  A 

ind  l^omenads  Compai^,  Limited.  Mr.  C.  N.  McIntyre 
’ ‘tect,  15,  Borongh  High-street.  Quantities 


North,  architect 
supplied 

Bichardson  Bros.,  London, 

W.  Downs,  London 

Welby,  Herne  Bay  

J.  Marsland,  London  

IneletoD,  Heme  Bay  

C.  Foad,  Whitstable  

Cornelius,  Whitstable 

Shrubsole,  Favcrahara  .... 

Stiff,  Dover  

Adams,  Heme  Bay 

Josolyne,  London 

Amos'  & Foad,  Whitstable 


..£2,365 
..  2,319 
.,  2,300 

2,235  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  cement  kilns  for  the  Rainham 
Portland  Cement  Company,  Limited,  Rainham,  Fsiex. 
Mr.  Eymer  Jones,  Engineer 

H.'^L.  Holloway,  New  Cross  Gate  ...£1,687  0 0 

Bartlett  Bros.,  Witney,  Oson 1,660  0 0 

Perry  & Co.,  Bow 1.490  0 0 

B.  Cooke  & Co.,  Battersea  1,460  0 0 

G.  Gates,  Hothester  1,370  0 0 


2,187  - 
2,175  0 
2,139  0 
2,112  0 
2,110  0 
2,080 


0 0 


0 0 


For  a pair  of  semi-detached  villas,  Elmfield-road, 
Bromley.  Kent,  for  Mr.  J.  Howard.  Messrs.  Beesley  & 
Williams,  architects,  Buckingham-street,  =“ 

Pftvne  £1,867  0 0 

croW;:::.:: ® S 

Amlud"”..........’ ^-”0  0 0 

Balding  (accepted)  1.^7  0 0 


For  building  house  and  stables  for  Mr.  H,  Allen,  in 
Chequers  Close,  Basingstoke.  Messrs.  H.  E.  R^nbird  & 
Sons,  Basingstoke,  architects.  Quantities  by  the  archi- 

J.  Grace,  Stockbridge £2,233  8 11 

E.  J.  Batten,  Everton 2,058  0 0 

H.  J.  Goodall,  Basingstoke  1,978  16  0 

W.  Miisselwhite,  Basingstoke  1,919  0 0 

Kent  & Lunn,  Basingstoke 1,916  16  6 

J.  A.  Sims,  Basingstoke  (accepted) . 1,900  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  stabling  at  Cricklewood,  for  the 
London  General  Omnibus  Company,  under  the  supenn 
tendence  of  Mr.  G.  T.  Lanham.  Quantities  by  Mr, 


For  additions  to  Upper  Basildon  Schools,  for  Mr.  Charles 
Morrison.  Messrs.  Gordon  & Lmvthor, architects,  Busiog- 
hall-street,  E.C. ; — 

Steel  Bros £636  0 0 

Higgs,  Reading  579  0 0 

Richardson,  London  578  0 0 

Potter,  London  550  0 0 

Bottrill,  Reading  (accepted)  610  0 0 


Bolton 

Webb  & Rosser 

Eran  & Co 

Smith  

Cheshire 

J.  R.  Hunt 

Allard 

Hack  

Priestley  A Gumey .... 

Parker 

Higgs 

Haynes  

Jackson  k Todd  

Aldridge  & Jenvey  .... 

Richens  & Mount 

Garrud 

Scharien  & Williams  . 


0 0 


1.229  0 0 


1,228  8 11 
1,200  0 0 
1,197  0 0 
1,197  0 0 
1,195  0 0 
1,175  0 0 
1,150  0 0 
1,150  0 0 
1,127  0 0 
1,125  0 0 
1,112  0 0 
1,083  0 0 
1,054  0 0 


Shopi,  Shibles.  i'c.,  Cuixter/reZL— Messrs.  James  Smith 
& Sons,  builders,  Norwood  Junction,  write  to  say  that 
their  tender  was  omitted  fromthelistof  tenders  (published 
on  p.  664  of  last  week’s  Builder)  for  four  shops,  stables, 
Ac  , for  the  London  and  South-Western  Bank,  Church- 
stTMt,  Camberwell.  The  amount  of  their  tender  was 
11,927L  


For  new  shop-front  and  alteratioms  at  No.  24,  Chapel- 
street,  Edgware-road,  for  Mr.  T.  Covell.  Mr.  Frank  _J. 
Ruddle,  85,  St.  Martiu's-loue,  architect.  Quantities 

i363  0 0 

W.  Langridge  A Sons 325  0 0 

W.  E.Eyears* .293  0 0 

* Accepted,  subject  to  modifications. 


For  building  Raleigh  House,  Bromley,  Kent,  for  Mr.  J 
Curtis.  Mr.  F.  Stocker,  architect : — 

T . \V,  Harryman,  Lewisham  (accepted)  £1,795  0 0 


For  Hendon  Main  Drainage  W'orks.  Mr.  John  Pollard, 
C.E.,  engineer;— 

Ford  A Everett,  Clayton  Works, 

Kennington-road  (accepted)  £31,000  0 0 


For  alterations  and  repai  . 

Portland  Villa,  Homsey-lane,  for  Mr. 


Mr.  Walter  Groves,  architect  :- 

Williams  k Son  

J.  Lewis 

Mattock  Bros 

W.Ebbsge 

Ward  A Lsmble  

J.  0.  Richardson  (accepted) 


Accepted  for  restoration  of  premises,  No.  25,  Ivy-lane, 
ifter  fire,  for  Mr.  Jones.  Mr.  William  Smith,  architect 


Larke  A Son £243 

[No  competition  j 


SITPATIONa  VACANT,  PARTNERSHIPS.  APPBKN'^BSHIPe. 
bllUAiiugo^^^  ^jID  GENERAL  ADVKBT1BBMBNT8. 

8U  line*  (about  ftlty  wordaj  or  uuder M- 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) Oi.  to. 

Term*  lor  Sene*  ol  Trade  Adiertisements.aleo  ter  Special  Adyer- 
Uaement*  on  Iront  page,  Corapetitiona,  Contract*,  Sale*  by  AacUon, 
may  be  obtained  on  a H)lloation  to  the  Publiaher. 

BJTVATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Line*  (about  THIRTY  words)  or  under **.  6i 

Each  additional  line  (about  Un  word*! 0*.  M. 

PREPAYMENT  IB  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

Stamp*  mutt  not  be  sent,  but  all  small  »uinJ  should  ^ 
remitted  by  Cash  in  Registered  Letter  or  by  Money  Order,  payable 
at  the  Po*t-offlce.  Covent-gaidea,  W.C.  to 

nntlOT.AR  FQDRDRINIER.  Publisher, 

Addresied  to  No.  *6,  Catherine-*treet.  W.O. 

Advertliement*  for  the  current  week'*  iune  roust  reach  the  Office 

efore  THREE  o'clock  p.m.  on  THUILSDAY. 

The  IPubllaher  cannot  be  responsible  for  DRAWINGS,  TEST! 
MnNTAl.a  Ac  left  at  the  Office  In  reply  to  Advertisements,  and 
strongly  recommend*  that  of  the  latter  COPIEB  ONLY  should  be 


Special  iV^ofiVe.— Lists  of  tenders  freq^uently  reach 
too  late  for  insertion.  They  should  be  delivered  at  c 
office,  46,  Catberine-street,  Strand,  W.C.,  not  later  than 
four  p.m.  on  Thursdays. 
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Best  Bath  Stone. 

WESTWOOD  GROUND, 

Box  Ground,  Combe  Do'wn, 

Corsbam  Down, 

And  Farleigb  Down. 

EANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.,  Limited, 
Corsbam,  Wilts. [Adtt, 


Box  Ground  Stone 

Is  the  Best  for  Use  in  all  Exposed  Positions, 
being  a well-known  and  tried  Weather  Stone. 
50,000  feet  cube  in  stock. 

PICTOR  & SONS,  BOX,  WILTS. 

[Advt. 
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D A (the  publication  of  which  you  send  notice  is  out  of  the  proper 
•one  of  our  unuouncemeuU).— F.  J.  B.— R,  S.— U.  T.— A.  Y.  B.  (we 
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• iar  afflictmu  ol  your  tri«le).-r.  C.  II, -W.  M.  M.  (lay  joists 
•oiicretc  floor,  with  cross-hearcrs  laid  oa  the  concrete  to  keep 
the  joists  clear  of  It ; it  will  bavo  the  same  '[swing  " as  any  olh* 


Boulting  Stone, 
HAM  HILL, 

BLUB  LIAS  LIMB 
(Ground  or  Lump), 


floor  then,  and  ci 
with  parquetry  o' 


id  quality 


Of  the  very  best 
quality.  — Address 
direct  to  STAPLE 
& HANN,  Quan-y 
Owners,  Stoke, 
Ilminster.  [Advt. 


iihei  iioarded  in  usual  manner, 
rough  boarding.  Parquetry  runs  froi 
jr.,  aitordiiig  to  elaboration  of  design 
•W  il's.— E,  E.— Damp  Stone  Walls  (we  do  not  jToiesa  w. 
give  addres8e«.-eeo  Iwlow,— but  the  Silicate  Zopissa  Company  patent 
a liquid  for  app'ication  to  exterior  of  stoue  walls,  and  other  applies- 
tious  are  from  time  to  time  advertised  in  our  colurous.  As  to  inside, 
difficult  to  s.ay  what  will  keep  damp  out  of  the  rooms  H it  is  in  tht 
In  almost  all  such  cases  advice  can  only  be  satisfactorily  give'- 
after  personal  inspection  of  the  special  oircumsti 
to  consult  n competent  practical  man  in  the 
J.  H.  8.  (should  send  amouuU).— T.  W,  ["  lu< 
merely  appear  so  because  — 
the  imrty-wall.  as  refercii 
(amounts  should  be  sent). 
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Doulting  Freestone  and  Ham  Hill  Stone 

of  best  quality,  in  blocks,  or  prepared  ready  for 
fixing.  An  inspection  of  the  Donlting  Quarries 
is  respectfully  solicited ; and  Architects  and 
others  are  CAUTIONED  against  inferior  stone- 
Prices,  delivered  to  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  given  on  application  to  CHARLES 
TRASK,  Norton  - sub  ■ Hamdon,  Ilminster. 
Somerset. — Agent,  Mr.  E.  WILLIAMS,  73, 
- - - -rw  [Advt. 
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the  boundary  in 
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ejected  communieationt. 
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Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lava 

Asphalt©  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  38, 
Poultry,  E.C.— The  best  and  cheapest  materiala 

for  damp  courses, railwayarches.warehoueefloors, 

flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds  and  milk-rooms, 
granaries,  tnn-rooms,  and  terraces.  [Advt. 


Asphalte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava,  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODAET  & 0 0. 

Office: 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Advt. 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  Ihe  Commercial  Tavern, 
Battersea  Park-road,  for  Messrs.  J.  Carter  "Wood  ik  Co, 
the  Arlillerv  Brewery,  Victoria-street,  Westminster.  Mr. 
John  Calder,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Edward 
Cmtchloe,  Albert  Chambers,  Victoria-street,  West- 
minster 

Gregory  £1,675 

Axford 

Falkner  

Boyce  

King  & Sons  

Stiling 

Stephens  (accepted)  


day  monoings. 
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1,620  0 0 
1,490  0 0 
1,349  15  0 
1,195  0 0 
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J.  L.  BACON  & CO., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  IMPROVED 

STEAM  AND  HOT-WATER 
APPARATUS, 

FOR  WARMING  AND  VENTILATING 

Private  Houses,  Churches,  Sehools,  Hospitals, 
Manufactories,  Greenhouses,  &c. 
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The  London 
<?orcrH?He7if  BUI. 

N the  whole  it  may 
fairly  be  said  that 
Sir  William  Har- 
court’s  Bill  for  the 
better  government  of 
London  has  met  with 
a favourable  recep- 
tion. It  would  have 
been  absurd  to  sup- 
pose that  a Bill  with 
the  object  of  syste- 
matising the  govern- 
ment of  London  could 
liave  been  introduced 
without  meeting  with 
some  opposition,  es- 
pecially from  the  City 
authorities.  But  in 
the  main  the  opposi- 
tion to  the  present 
Bill  is  distinctly 
feeble,  nor  could  it 
very  well  be  other- 
wise when  so  many  persons,  Conservatives  and 
non-politicians  as  well  as  Liberals,  have  for 
years  been  saying  that  something  must  be 
done  to  improve  the  government  of  London. 

It  may  be  that  a Bill  of  the  intricacy 
and  importance  of  this  London  Municipality 
Bill  will  not  become  law  this  year,  but  the 
■opponents  of  the  measure  need  not,  therefore, 
tlatter  themselves  that  the  measure  is  dead  ; 
for  many  useful  Acts  have  taken  more  than 
one  session  to  struggle  into  birth.  It  must 
also  be  borne  in  mind  that  Conservatives  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  who  represent  large 
provincial  boroughs,  can  be  but  very  lukewarm 
opponents  of  such  a measure  as  this.  Thus  the 
Conservative  members  for  towns  such  as  Liver- 
pool, Manchester,  and  Sheffield,  too  well  appre- 
ciate the  value  of  genuine  local  self-government 
to  be  able  to  do  much  to  binder  the  progress  of 
Sir  William  Harcourt’s  measure. 

The  essential  and  cardinal  features  of  the 
Bill  are  the  creation  in  London  of  one  single 
municipality,  and  the  establishment  of  District 
Councils,  which  are  dealt  with  by  the  sixth 
section.  When  it  is  observed  that  by  the 
fourth  clause  of  the  Bill  no  less  than  eight 
different  jurisdictions  will  be  taken  over  by 
the  new  corporation,  and  if  we  include  the 
existing  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London, 
and  the  City  authorities,  several  other 
jurisdictions,  the  necessity  for  a consolidation 
of  our  present  governing  powers  is  obvious  on 
the  face  of  the  Bill  itself.  Of  this  consolida- 
tion, then,  of  the  existing  bodies  of  the  metro- 
polis, we  thoroughly  approve,  but  we  have 


considerable  doubts  as  to  the  wisdom  of 
creating  District  Councils.  The  District  Council 
is  to  consist  of  the  Common  Councillors 
elected  for  the  particular  district  as  its  repre- 
sentatives on  the  Common  or  Central  Council, 
and  also  of  a number  of  District  Councillors! 
To  this  District  Council  is  to  be  assigned  by 
the  Central  Council  “the  exercise  and  perform- 
ance of  such  of  the  powers  and  duties  of  the 
Corporation  of  London  (except  the  power 
to  raise  money  by  rate,  loan,  or  other- 
wise) as  the  Common  Council,  on  account 
of  the  local  character  of  the  powers  and 
duties  or  on  account  of  local  or  other  special 
circumstances,  think  can  be  more  advan- 
tageously exercised  or  performed  by  a local 
body.”  But  there  seems  to  be  no  little  danfrer 
that  either  the  District  Council  will  be  so  welik 
that  it  will  do  such  work  as  may  be  assigned  to 
it  very  badly,  or  it  will  be  so  strong  as  to  do 
work  which  would  more  properly  be  done  by 
the  Common  Council.  We  believe  that  the 
first  is  the  most  probable  result,  because  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  best  local  representa- 
tives will  form  part  of  the  Common  Council, 
and  though  they  are  also  to  form  part  of  tlie 
District  Council,  yet  it  is  quite  probable  their 
views  may  be  overborne  by  those  of  the 
District  Councillors  proper  ; and,  further,  if 
the  Common  Council  has  so  much  work  to 
transact  that  it  delegates  some  part  of  its 
functions  to  the  District  Councils,  then  it  is 
highly  probable  that  the  District  Council  proper 
will  have  its  own  way  with  the  work  which  it 
takes  in  hand.  We  can  see  no  reason  why,  if 
the  Common  Council  is  sufficiently  large,  com- 
mittees of  it  should  not  be  able  to  cope  with  all 
the  various  details  of  work  without  delegating 
any  part  of  its  functions  to  a District  Council, 
which  is  certain  to  be  the  scapegoat  for  any 
mistakes  with  which  it  can  be  saddled.  It  is 
said  that  London  is  such  an  enormous  town 
that  it  will  be  difficult  for  the  Common 
Council  to  transact  ail  the  business  of  tlie 
metropolis.  But,  after  all,  if  one  Council 
can  rule  Glasgow,  and  Manchester,  and  Liver- 
pool, and  Birmingham,  it  does  not  appear  why 
one  Council  should  not  equally  well  rule 
London.  It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind 
that  whilst  District  Councils  will  do  but 
little  to  encourage  local  interests  which 
would  not  be  better  done  through  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Common  Council,  it  will 
be  easy  for  them  to  perpetuate  the  difi’er- 
ences  and  the  distinctions  to  which  it  is  the 
object  of  the  Bill  to  put  an  end.  Havino- 
adopted,  and  neces.sarily  adopted,  the  scheme 
of  a single  corporation,  we  have  no  doubt  that 
it  would  be  much  better  that  Sir  William 
Harcourt  should  not  flinch  from  carrying  out 
the  principle  to  the  full.  If  he  does  this  he 
will  not  attempt  to  perpetuate  the  worst 


^atures  of  the  existing  V&stries  in  the  new 
District  Councils. 

We  may  pass  over  the  part  of  the  Bill  which 
deals  with  the  judicial  arrangement  of  the  new 
Corporation,  though  we  may  observe  m pas- 
sajit  that,  however  conscientious  may  be  the 
present  City  magistrates,  there  can  be  no 
question  that  it  will  be  far  more  satisfactorv 
to  have  the  judicial  work  of  the  City  done  by 
shpendiary  magistrates  than  hy  the  combined 
etforts  of  amateur  justices  and  .a  professional 
clerk,  however  skilled  he  may  be  in  his  duties. 

The  next  point  to  note  in  the  Bill  is  the 
appointment  of  a Deputy  Mayor,  who  is  to  be 
a paid  officer.  The  proposal  appears  to  us  to 
be  unwise.  We  fail  to  see  the  necessity  for 
such  an  official,  or  why  the  councillor  next  in 
seniority  to  the  lord  Mayor  should  not  act  for 
him  when  necessary.  We  have  spoken  of  tlie 
Chief  Clerk  at  the  Mansion  House  ; to  li.ave,  so 
to  speak,  an  amateur  and  a professional  Lord 
Mayor  seems  to  be  likely  to  take  away  largely 
from  the  authority  of  the  nominal  chief  oAlie 
Coriwration,  and  to  vest  the  chief  power  in  an 
official  who  will  bo  paid  for  the  work  he  has 
to  do. 

Tlie  Bill  before  us  is  far  too  large  for  us  to 
do  more  than  note  some  of  its  chief  provisions ; 
our  space  is  wholly  inadequate  to  criticise  each 
part  and  each  detail  of  this  important  measure. 
We  may  next,  however,  note  that  the  As.sess- 
ment  Committee  for  each  parish  shall  in  future 
be  nominated  by  the  Guardians  of  each  parish  ; 
that  the  Court  of  General  Assessment  Sessions 
shall  be  formed  by  the  Recorder,  or  one  of  the 
Deputy  Recorders,  as  chairman,  and  of  such 
chairmen  of  the  district  councils,  not  e.xceed- 
ing  si.x  in  number,  as  the  Common  Council 
may  from  time  to  time  select.  It  may  be 
doubted  if  this  will  be  a sufficiently  strong 
court  to  deal  with  the  important  cases  of 
Metropolitan  rating.  We  should  have  pre- 
ferred to  see  the  Court  consist  of  more  lawyers 
and  of  lay  members  selected  by  the  Common 
Council  for  their  efficiency  in  regard  to  this 
particular  question.  It  by  no  means  follows 
that  the  respective  chairmen  of  the  District 
Councils  will  be  the  persons  most  fitted  to 
adjudicate  on  these  matters.  Moreover,  we 
should  hesitate  to  give  more  influence  to  the 
District  Councils,  if  they  are  to  be,  than  is 
possible,  even  though  the  chairman  of  each 
council  should  necessarily  be  one  of  the 
Common  Council.  Not  a little  of  the  Bill  is 
concerned  with  arrangements  as  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice.  These  seem  to  be 
worthy  of  approval,  and  we  do  not  propose  to 
add  to  our  criticisms  on  tlie  Bill  by  remarks  on 
them. 

A very  important  provision  is  contiiinecl  in 
part  of  the  forty-eighth  section,  which  runs  as 
follows  “ The  Common  Council  of  London 
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shall,  so  soon  as  may  be,  submit  to  Parliament 
Bills  for  the  follo\ring  purposes  ‘ To  obtain 
the  authority  of  the  Saeretary  of  State  over 
hackney  and  stage  carriages’ ; (/>)  ‘for  the  pur- 
chase or  regulation  of  the  undertakings  at 
present  supplying  respectively  water  and  gas 
to  any  part  of  London,  or  any  of  them,  or  for 
the  permission  of  a new  supply  of  water,  gas, 
or  light  to  London  or  any  part  thereof.  ihis 
clause  we  consider  very  proper  and  very  essen- 
tial, because  it  would  be  absurd  to  create  a 
great  metropolitan  corporation  and  not  bind 
It  to  undertake  the  supply  of  water  and  light 
to  the  city  which  it  ruled.  It  may  be  said  it 
would  do  so  as  a matter  of  course,  but  equally 
as  a matter  of  course  the  adherents  of  the  exist- 
ino”  leading  corporation  would  endeavour  to 
make  it  take  as  long  to  do  as  possible.  If 
this  clause  (indeed,  we  would  word  it  somewhat 
more  stringently)  becomes  law,  practically  the 
first  great  work  of  the  new  corporation  will  be 
to  take  over  the  present  gas  and  water  com- 
panies of  the  metropolis.  Among  other  duties 
of  the  new  corporation  will  be  that  of  being 
the  burial  board  for  the  whole  metropolis,  an 
authority  of  the  highest  importance  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  public  health. 

We  have  in  the  preceding  remarks  touched 
on  some  few  of  the  most  noticeable  points  of 
this  Bill,— one  which,  there  can  be  no  question, 
does  credit  to  the  Government  by  which  it  is 
introduced.  It  effects  its  object  with  as  small 
an  amount  of  friction  as  is  possible  under 
the  circumstances.  It  is  clear,  and,  consider- 
ing the  great  size  of  the  subject,  moderate  in 
compass,  consisting  of  seventy-three  sections, 
which,  after  all,  is  no  great  number.  No 
doubt  it  is  capable  of  improvement  in  many  of 
its  details,  but,  if  the  principle  of  one  corpora- 
tion for  the  whole  metropolis  is  granted,  there 
then  is  no  reason  why  the  necessary  amend- 
ments should  not  be  made  in  Committee,  or 
why,  in  spite  of  opposition,  the  Bill  should  not 
pass  into  law  during  the  current  Session.  The 
fear  that  the  new  Corporation  will  be  a 
huge  London  Parliament  should  prevent  no 
one  from  supporting  it.  London  is  large, 
and  its  governing  body  must  also  be  large,  but 
to  suppose  that  the  diversified  elements  of 
London  will  cause  it  to  he  a danger  to  the 
Imperial  Government  simply  because  it  pos- 
sesses a corporation,  is  an  idea  unworthy  of 
sensible  men. 


PRE-HISTORIC  LONDON  AND  A 
NEW  RAILWAY. 


Ik  its  length  of  nearly  1,300  yards  the 
lew  line  of  the  joint  Metropolitan  and  Dis- 
trict Railways  passes  through  “ made  ground,” 
which  represents  a period  of  some  2,000  years 
md  more.  Nearly  the  whole  of  that  ground  had 
remained  unbroken  until  recent  years,  whilst 
this  last  portion  of  the  undertaking  has  laid 
bare,  and  for  the  first  time,  the  actual  soil  of 
a British,  certainly  of  a Roman,  London.  For 
in  its  course  towards  the  Minories  from  the 
Mansion  House  Station  the  railway  traverses 
two  elevations,  separated  by  the  little  Wall- 
brook  flowing  from  the  fens  beyond  Moor 
fields,  whereof  that  to  the  east  constituted  the 
Keltic  fastness  of  Ka.swallon,  whilst  the  other, 
protected  by  its  steep  descent  to  the  Fleet, 
became  part  of  the  Augusta  of  a Roman  age. 
Where  necessary,  foundations  for  the  side  w^s 
have  been  carried  down  through  the  gravel 
for  an  extra  depth  of  about  35  ft.,  to  rest  upon 
the  blue  clay  beneath.  In  constructing  these 
foundations  numerous  evidences  were  found 
in  favour  of  received  opinions  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  soil  over  which  London  first 
began  to  arise.  For  instance,  in  Dowgate-hill 
an  ancient  landing-stage  came  to  light.  This 
is  a Roman  pavement,  in  tile,  set  upon  timber 
piles,  with  mortised  jointing.  Near  were 
certain  oaken  beams,  considered  to  he  of  some- 
what later  date.  The  landing-stage  is  in  every 
way  superior  to  that  which  was  discovered  in 
Trinity  Square-gardens.  It  is  noteworthy  to 
he  observed  that  the  stage  stood  upon  the 
left  bank  of  the  Wall -brook,  facing  not  the 
river,  but  the  brook.  We  thus  see  that  here, 
at  any  rate,  the  Thames  then  flowed  some- 


what along  its  present  channel.*  But  the  exist- 
ence of  a wider  shore  close  by  is  apparent 
from  the  circumstance  that  the  excavations 
which  have  absorbed  Cloak-lane  immediately 
westwards  had  to  be  made,  and  with  much 
difficulty,  through  quicksands  and  the  beds 
of  former  pools.  By  Bush  - lane,  east  of 
Dowgate-hill,  the  works  cross  what  is  taken 
for  part  of  the  former  or  original  City 
wall.  The  other  landing-stage  stood  upon 
the  edo-e  of  a hollow,  whose  dip  ran  in  a 
line  parallel  with  the  Thames  ; forming  m all 
likelihood  the  haven  to  an  estuary  of  the  river 
rather  than  to  the  river  itself.  A concrete 
bed  supported  the  red  tesselated  pavement, 
and  that  again  rested  upon  oaken  piling  mixed 
with  oak-tree  roots,  these  last  being  indicative 
of  a preliminary  clearance  of  the  ground.  This 
district,  indeed,  proved  to  be  singularly  rich 
with  relics,  comprising  pottery  both  Roman 
and  Mediieval,  cannon-balls,  glass,  china-ware, 
with  the  like.  Of  these  “finds, ’’  two  leaden 
coffins  may  now  he  seen  at  the  British  Museum. 
One,  though  greatly  damaged  in  an  attempt  to 
steal  it,  retains  much  of  its  original  ornamen- 
tation, figured  after  the  Roman  fashion  of 
pecten  or  escallop-shell  with  headed  hand.  In 
Seething-lane  were  found  the  arms  of  a bronze 
Roman  statue  of  heroic  size,  singularly  perfect ; 
toffether  with  coins  of  Nero  and  of  Vespasian. 

To  the  south  of  Aldgate  High-street,  at  the 
bottom  of  a well  25  ft.  beneath  the  surface, 
lay  the  windla-ss  and  a broken  earthenware 
pitcher  or  pot.  At  the  bottom  of  another  well 
in  that  same  street  the  workmen  came  upon 
an  entire  skeleton,  its  head  downwards.  They 
found  another  skeleton  in  precisely  the  satne 
position,  close  to  the  tesselated  floor^  in 
Trinity  - square.  Here,  too,  a large  piece 
of  the  old  London-wall  had  to  be_  removed 
from  between  the  Crescent  and  Trinity-mews. 
Many  of  the  tiles  carried  impresses  in  various 
kinds  of  the  maker’s  hand,  whilst  one  bore  a 
distinct  print  of  the  foot  of  a dog  or  a vrolf, 
which  must  have  run  over  a Roman  brickfield 
generations  ago.  Human  bones,  including  a 
skull  of  an  early  British  as  opposed  to  a 
Roman  type,  were  scattered  about  within  the 
wall ; in  the  ditch  beyond,— which  was  filled 
up  in  King  Charles  I.’s  reign,— there  lay  heaps 
of  the  horns  of  cattle.  The  skull  is  a very 
interesting  object  ; it  lay  at  a great  depth,  in 
the  clay ; and  has  been  examined  at  the 
College  of  Physicians. t 

Scarcely  less  interesting  is  it  to  consider  the 
changes  which  have  passed  over  this  portion 
of  the  town  within  a period  not  so  remote. 
The  existing  Mansion  House  Station  lies  south- 
west of  the  intersection  of  Cannon  and  Queen 
Victoria  streets,  over  against  Bow-lane.  To  ex- 
tend the  former  westwards  from  Budge-row  (the 
ancient  Watling-street)  were  obliterated  Castle 
and  Tower  Royal  Courts,  Little  St.  Thomas 
Apostle’s,  Basing-lane,  Little  Friday-street,  and 
Great  Distaff-lane.  From  a map  of  Queen 
Elizabeth’s  time  Little  Friday-street,  towards 
Carter-lane,  appears  to  have  been  substituted 
for  the  name  Basing-alley.  With  these  fell 
Gerrard’s  Hall  (on  the  southern  side  of  Basing- 
lane),  whereof  the  giant’s  effigy  is  preserved  in 
the  Guildhall  museum.  Little  enough  is  left 
of  Tower  Royal,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Thomas 
Apostle,  the  origin  of  whose  name  cannot  he 
satisfactorily  determined.  Both  Stow  and 
Strype  derive  it  from  an  ancient  palace  here 
of  King  Stephen,  though  it  appears  that 
Queen  Philippa,  who  used  it  for  her  ward- 
robe, is  the  first  sovereign  who  can  wdth 
any  certainty  be  said  to  have  occupied  it.X 
Known  at  that  time  as  “ la  Real,”  “ la  Riole,” 
or  “ la  Ryal,”  the  inn  and  appurtenances  were 
subsequently  granted  (1370),  as  of  20/.  yearly 
value,  to  the  canons  of  St.  Stephen’s,  West- 
minster. Reverting  to  the  Crown,  it  was 
styled  the  Queen’s  Wardrobe  temp.  Richard  II. 
Joan  of  Kent  fled  hither  for  refuge  from  Wat 
Tyler  and  his  followers,  and  here  her  son 


• At  Sir  John  Soane’s  enlargement  of  the  Bank  of 
England  the  brook’s  coarse  was  found  embanked  by 
wooden  piles.  St.  Mary’s  Bothaw  (site  of  the  Cannon- 
street  terminus)  derired  its  name  from  a neighbonring 
yard  on  the  brook  where  boats  were  built. 

+ Some  of  these  particulars  are  obligingly  communicated 
to  us  by  Mr.  Wardnaugh,  of  the  contractor’s  staff. 

t See  the  Wardrobe  Account  of  the  6th  of  her  reign, 
Cottonian  MSS.,  Galba,  E.  III.,  fol.  177  etuq. 


lodf-ed  Leon  III.  when  expelled  from  Armenia 
bv^the  Turks.  King  Richard  Ill’s  ledger- 
book  contains  an  entry  of  his  grant  hereof  to 
Sir  John  Howard,  created  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
the  28th  of  June,  1483.  In  Stow’s  time  it 
served  for  the  king’s  stabling  ; the  wardrobe 
having  been  removed  to  Sir  John  Beauchamp’s 
house'in  Blackfriars.  The  house  which  took 
its  place  after  the  Fire  being  pulled  down  about 
thirty  years  since,  proved  to  cover  the  remains 
of  a Roman  villa.  Similar  havoc  is  due  to 
Queen  Victoria-street,  which  only  just  spares 
Wren’s  College  of  Heralds,  formerly  Derby 
House,  with  his  churches  of  St.  Andrew-by- 
the-Wardrobe,  St.  Nicholas  Cole  (or  Cold) 
Abbey,  and  St.  Mary  Aldermary.  But  St. 
Mary  Magdalene  Church,  rebuilt  by  Wren  ; 
the  graveyard  of  St.  Mary  Mounthaw_,  as  also 
Fish-street  and  Labour-in-Vain  Hill,  with  most 
of  Great  Trinity-lane  and  St.  Thomas  Apostle’s, 
have  alike  disappeared  ; the  qiiaint  old 
thoroughfares  which  ran  down  the  incline  to 
Upper  Thames-street  are  altered  well-nigh  out 
of  all  remembrance.*  For  the  site  of  St. 
Thomas  the  Apostle’s  Church  (not  rebuilt  after 
the  Fire)  in  Vintry  Ward,  we  must  now  look 
in  the  lower  part  of  Queen-street,  as  extended 
from  the  former  Soper-Iane.  That  is  so-called 
says  Stow,  “ not  of  soap-making  as  some  have 
supposed,  but  of  Alen  le  Sopar  in  the  ninth  of 
Edward  II.”  In  this  parish  lived  Gerard 
Johnson,  a Dutchman,  who  made  the  monu- 
ment and  bust  of  Shakspeare  at  Stratford- 
upon-Avon.  The  old  graveyard,  its  contents 
lately  deposited  in  a vault,  lay  to  the  north- 
east'of  the  intersection  of  Queen-street  and 
what  was  St.  Thomas  Apostle.  Together 
with  Cloak-lane,  the  new  line  occasions  the 
demolition  of  Cutlers’  Hall,  and  the  disturb- 
ance of  the  churchyard  of  St.  John  the  Baptist, 
at  the  curve  northwards  to  below  the  fore- 
court of  Cannon  - street  terminus  (South- 
Eastern  Railway).  At  Dowgate-hill  it  tra- 
verses the  now-dried-up  bed  of  the  Wall- 
brook.  The  adjacent  sewer,  carrying  the 
diverted  stream,  is  rebuilt  at  a depressed  level 
so  as  to  pass  beneath  ihe  railroad.  At  this 
spot,  owing  to  the  configuration  of  the  ground, 
there  is  so  little  of  headway  that  the  brick 
arch  is  replaced  with  iron  girders  for  upholding 
the  carriage-way  above.  Thence  beneath 
Cannon-street.,  past  the  three  successive  sites 
of  London-stone  and  that  of  St.  Martin’s 
Orgar,  the  line  goes  on  under  King  William 
IV.’s  statue  (site  of  Boar’s  Head  Tavern,  East- 
cheap),  into  Pudding-lane,  where  it  encroaches 
on  another  ancient  churchyard, — that  of  St. 
Leonard,  Eastcheap.  Its  course  beneath  the 
southern  side  of  Eastcheap  and  the  northern 
side  of  Great  Tower-street  is  plainly  distin- 
guishable by  the  corresponding  removal  of  the 
premises  above.  At  this  moment  a fine 
prospect  offers  to  one  looking  down  the 
widened  thoroughfare  from  Gracechurch- 
street  corner.  Hence  may  he  seen  for  a 
while,  until  the  rebuilding  is  finished, _ a 
group  of  Wren’s  handiwork,  exhibiting 
choice  examples  of  his  varied  styles.  In 
the  foreground  stand  prominently  aloft  the 
Monument ; the  simple,  yet  withal  elegant, 
tower  of  St.  George,  Botolph  - lane ; the 
beautiful  composition  of  tower,  cupola, 
and  lantern  which  crown  St.  Magnus.  Fur- 
ther are  St.  Mary-at-Hiil  (renowned  for  its 
interior)  deprived,  however,  of  its  former 
stone  tower  ; and  the  Classico-Gothic  tower, 
with  a high  leaden  spire,  of  St.  Margaret 
Pattens.  Behind  these  rises  the  almost 
unique  steeple,  in  stone,  of  St.  Dunstan-iu- 
the-East,  distance  veiling  the  incongruous 
Gothic  details  of  its  pleasing,  unwonted 
design.  Monument-yard  falls  with  the  general 
clearance,  and  together  with  it  the  house  of 
one  Jacob,  whereat  Oliver  Goldsmith  first  lodged 
as  an  apothecary’s  assistant  on  first  settling  in 
London.  In  constructing  the  ventilator  at 
the  junction  on  Tower  Hill  were  discovered 
remains  of  the  scaffold  whereon  Lord  Lovat 
was  not  only  the  last  to  he  executed,  but 
the  last  to  suffer  death  by  decapitation  in  this 
country.  The  ventilator  stands  just  by  tbe 
scaffold  ; immediately  opposite  is  No.  14  in  tbe 
square,  distinguished,  like  to  No  13,  by  tbe 
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sign  of  the  Mercers'  Company,  being  the  house 
m which  the  Jacobite  “rebel  lords”  were 
lodged  on  the  eve  of  their  execution. 

The  current  year’s  views  of  the  Society  for 
Photographing  Eelics  of  Old  London,  by  the 
care  of  Mr.  Alfred  Marks,  opportunely  por- 
tray a few  interesting  features  of  the  locality 
ve  describe.  These  (which  have  already  been 
referred  to  in  a previous  number)  are  one  of 
the  two  grand  old  doorways  in  College  Hill 
by  the  ruins  of  Cutlers’  Hall,  whicli  have 
much  the  air  of  Wren’s  designing  ; two 
carved  shell  doorways  (1703)  on  Laurence 
Pountney-hill ; the  Innholders’  Hall;  and  a 
unique  group  of  College-hill  {aniiquk  Elbow- 
lane),  commemorative  of  Whittington’s  endow- 
ment  of  St.  Spirit  and  St.  Mary,  with  another 
ot  Wren  s nine  stone  steeples  in  the  background 
—that  of  St.  Michael,  Paternoster  Eoyal,  on 
C^ege-hiU.  This  church  had  been  rebuilt  by 
Whittington  there  he  was  buried,  and  there 
on  two  occasions  his  remains  were  taken  up 
from  their  rest.  ^ 


Mr.  Calderon  This  is  a representation,  rather 

m the  spirit  of  Cabanel,  of  “ Aphrodite  ” (38) 
born  from,  or  borne  upon,  the  sea  wayes. 
The  goddess  of  beauty  floats  on  her  back  on  a 
billonj  sea  of  very  unreal  tone,  her  long  hair 
carried  away  in  advance  of  her,  like  seafweed, 
by  the  sweep  of  the  water,  her  upturned  face 
foreshortened.  The  quotation  “ fresh  as  the 
foam  gives  the  cue  to  the  artist’s  aim,  the 
repesentation  of  the  warm  glowing  life  of  the 
delicate  body  m contrast  to  the  cool  sea  ; and 
It  IS  a^  remarkable  painting,  one  that  would 
make  its  mark  in  any  exliibition  ; but  here, 
again,  the  poetry  seems  taken  out  of  the 
legend  ; this  is  not, — 
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THE  GEOSVENOE  GALLERY. 

This  will  not  be  recorded  as  one  of  the  great 
years  of  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  ; since,  with 
much  that  is  interesting,  there  is  no  work  of 
paramount  importance  which  rises  above  the 
general  level  and  takes  rank  as  one  of  those 
pictures  which  every  one  is  bound  to  see.  Mr. 
n atts,  who  has  practically  “ made  ” more  than 
one  exhibition  at  the  Grosvenor,  is  not  at  his 
strongest  ; nor,  in  his  very  different  way,  is 
Mr.  Burne  Jones.  The  large  and  very  elabo- 
nite  painting  by  the  latter  artist,  “ Kin^r 
Cophetua  and  the  Beggar  Maid,”  is  unques" 
tionably  a superb  piece  of  colour,  displayed  in 
the  armour  and  trappings  of  the  king,  but  the 
painting  really  tells  no  story  ; no  one  could 
possibly  guess  the  subject ; there  is  no  relation 
of  action  or  expression  between  the  two  prin- 
cipal figures,  and  the  beggar-maid  is  a poor, 
lean,  starved  creature,  for  whom  no  king  in  his 
senses  would  ever  have  deserted  his  social 
platform.  This  is  a curious  example  of  the 
really  prosaic  feeling  which  underlies  the 
would-be  poetic  painting  of  Mr.  Burne  Jones  ; 
a beggar-maid  is  a beggar-maid  to  him,  and 
^thing  more  ; whereas  it  was  simply  because 
the  beggar-maid  was  a glorious  creature  that 
the  king  of  the  story  forgot  her  birth  in  admi- 
ration of  her  beauty  ; — 

“ In  robe  and  crown  the  king  slept  down 
To  meet  and  greet  her  on  her  wav  ; 

It  IS  no  wonder,’  said  the  lords, 

‘She  is  more  beautiful  than  day.’” 

So  the  story  reads  to  a poet.  The  like  weak- 
ness is  shown  in  the  “ Wood  Nymph  ” (104),  a 
decorative  tree  with  a sad  decorative  maiden 
engrafted  in  the  centre  of  it.  All  the  old  keen 
life  of  Paganism  is  gone  out  of  this  washed-out 
apparition.  The  si^ht  of  a nymph  was  sup- 
g^ed  in  antique  times  to  make  men  mad: 

Have  you  seen  a nymph  ? ” was  the  question 
d a man  was  very  outrageous  in  his  behaviour  ; 
but  this  nymph  will  madden  no  one  ; she  is 
very  harmless  and  “decorative,”  a Greek  idea 
with  a mild  second-hand  Mediievalism  breathed 
into  It.  Mr.  Watts  is  represented  by  several 
works  of  comparatively  small  size,  including 
two  portraits  of  remarkably  intensified  and 
contrasted  character,— those  of  Lord  Salisbury 
and  Lord  Lytton.  Without  losing  truthful 
likeness,  both  these  are  remarkable  as  portraits 
giving  indication  of  character,  of  something 
more  than  the  mere  outside  similitude  ; that 
of  Lord  Lytton, — a profile,  leaning  forward, 
chin  on  hand,  with  a dreamy  and  irresolute 
air,  18  quite  exceptional  in  this  respect,  and  is 
an  admirable  study  of  character.  The  ideal 
female  head  and  bust,  called  “ Uldra,”  seems 
like  a repetition  of  the  head  of  the  “Psyche” 
which  was  before  in  this  gallery,  reproduced  in 
wanner  colour  and  even  more  shadowy  and 
vague  execution  ; the  ghost  of  a picture  rather 
than  a picture  in  the  flesh.  There  is  a remark* 
able_  luminous  character  about  the  painting, 
but  it  looks  like  an  experiment  in  effect  rather 
than  anything  of  serious  meaning. 

At  the  south  end  of  the  large  gallery  a 
central  position  is  occupied  by  a work  which 
few  at  first  sight  would  attribute  to  its  author, 


Idalian  Aphrodite  beautiful  ” ; 

not  a goddess  at  all,  in  fact,  but  a sensuous- 
looking  female  buoyed  someliow  upon  the 
waves.  Another  nude  study  at  the  end  of  the 
Last  Gallery  is  in  a remarkable  degree  at  once 
a compmson  and  a contrast  to  the  last-named, 
ihis  IS  Mrs.  John  Collier’s  work,  entitled  “By 
the  tideless  dolorous  Midland  Sea”;  a nude 
iigure  prone  among  the  sand-hills,  another 
partially-draped  seated  with  her  head  bowed 
on  her  hands.  The  picture  looks  as  if  it  had 
been  pamted  simply  as  a study,  and  the  title 
invented  afterwards  ; but  wbde  Mr.  Calderon 
hnms  a poetic  idea  down  to  prose.  Mis 
Col  her  goes  far  to  raise  a prosaic  subject  into 
poetry.  The  principal  figure  is  really  remark- 
able ns  a nude  study,  more  especially  in  regard 
to  the  delicate  combination  of  flesh  tones  with 
sand  tones ; but  there  is  something  more  in  it 
than  this,  and  though  the  situation,  story,  and 
title  are  certainly  not  veij  intelligible,  the 
work  is  full  of  expression ; it  is  a painting  that 
ought  to  raise  Mrs.  Collier  a most  decided 
step  in  artistic  rank,  as  we  believe  painters 
will  be  the  first  to  admit. 

Among  other  figure  pictures  there  are  not 
many,  apart  from  the  portraits,  which  give  us 
pause.  Mr.  Spencer  Stanhope,  Mr.  Strudwick, 
and  Miss  Pickering  play  variations  on  the 
same  string,  which  the  first-named  artist  ori- 
ginally set  going ; doleful  is  their  allegory 
and  lanky  are  the  figures  through  whose  pos- 
turings it  is  told.  Mr.  Strudwick’s  illustra- 
tion of  the  parable  of  “The  Ten  Virgins”  (45) 
is  a kind  of  thing  which  in  conception  strikes 
p as  literally  beneath  contempt,  or  perhaps 
just  fit  to  hang  in  a nursery  as  a “Bible 
picture  ” for  children.  Miss  Pickering  we 
expected  better  things  of,  from  some  of  her 
former  works  in  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  and 
elsewhere;  but  she,  too,  has  been  drawn  into 
the  lanky  sentimental  style,  though  her  paint- 
ing suggested  by  a passage  from  Tibullus 
(176)  is  by  no  means  so  feeble  in  style,  or  so 
affected  in  drawing,  as  those  of  the  other  two 
sinners  in  the  same  condemnation.  Mr. 
Albert  Moore  sends  a remarkable  study  of  a 
maiden  swathed  closely  in  a cretonne  drapery, 
reclining  on  a couch  (158) ; the  picture,  ^ 
which  a smaller  repetition  is  in  the  Society  of 
Water-Colours  Exhibition,  is,  like  most  of  Mr. 
Moore’.s,  perfectly  expres.sionless,  but  then  it 
pretends  to  be  nothing  else  ; it  is  professedly 
decorative  painting,  and  it  is  faultless  within 
its  own  limits.  Mr.  Keid’s  “Eival  Grand- 
fathers ” (35)  represents  a group  of  figures  in 
the  foreground  of  the  same  fishing  town  which 
formed  the  scene  of  one  of  his  last  yeai^’s 
paintings  ; the  picture  has  the  merits  of 
fidelity  in  representation  of  rustic  character 
which  belong  to  the  artist,  but  it  is  not  one  of 
his  happiest  efforts.  Mrs.  Alma  Tadema  has 
made  an  advance  in  tcckniq%ie  onanythinoof 
hers  we  have  previously  seen,  in  her  two  small 
works  (18  and  19)  ; in  the  former  of  which, 

“ A Birthday,”  the  influence  of  her  husband’s 
teaching  is  very  evident. 

Amongst  the  portraits  one  of  the  finest  is, 
undoubtedly,  Mr.  Millais’s  “ Marquis  of 
Lome  ” (106),  a half-length  in  furred  robes, 
a realistic  portrait  of  most  masculine  force  and 
power.  The  same  artist’s  “ Lady  Campbell  ” 

(62)  is  an  effective  portrait,  but  not  in  his  best 
manner.  Among  the  portraits  which  are 
downright  portraits,  in  which  the  likeness  is 
the  chief  consideration,  Mr.  Herkomer  is  very 
strong  ; his  portraits  of  Canon  Furse  and  Lord 
Brabourne  (70  and  79)  are  masterly  specimens 
of  clear  incisive  painting  of  character  and  ex- 


pression in  the  features.  Mr.  Frank  Holl’s 
portrait  of  Mr.  James  Spicer  (33)  has  the 
same  kind  of  e.vcellence,  but  seems  to  want 
bringing  up  ’’  in  the  accessories  and  costume 
a little  more  ; _ the  face  and  hands  form  at 
present  three  light  spots  in  the  midst  of  an 
expanse  of  very  dark  canvas.  There  is  no 
hner  hit  of  flesh-painting  in  the  exhibition 
than  Mr.  Tadema’s  “Miss  Lewis”  (15)  ; his 
two  portraits  of  Signor  Amendola  (8)  and 
Herr  Low'enstam  (143)  are  eftective,  not  with- 
out  a suspimon  of  chic.  Mr.  Whistler’s  “ Lady 
Archibald  Campbell  ” (150)  is  truly  original  : 
the  lady  is  caught  in  the  action  of  turning 
away  to  walk  off,  casting  a Parthian  glance 
behind  her  so  as  to  show  nearly  her  profile 
face  : odd  as  it  is,  one  cannot  deny  its  effective- 
ness, in  a sense.  Mr.  W.  B.  Eichinond’s  uor- 
traits  of  Mi.ss  Dora  . Mirlees  and  Miss  Eose 
Mirlees  (76,  81)  are  examples  of  the  class  of 
very  consciously  arrayed  and  contrived  effects 
in  portraiture  which  he  aims  at,  and  which, 
in  spite  of  fine  colour,  seem  too  artificial  and 
self-conscious  to  satisfy  the  best  taste  in  por- 
ri-aituro.  Mr.  John  Collier’s  “Mrs.  George 
Peek  ” (95)  is  an  admirable  and  most  refined 
work,  somewhat  odd  in  colour  (see,  for  in- 
stance, the  tone  of  the  hands),  and  Mr. 
Hanson  Walker’s  “Dorothy”  (166),  which 
seems  to  be  a child-portrait,  is  very  good. 

Among  landscapes  (of  wliich  there  are  not 
many  to  speak  of),  Mr.  Alfred  Parsons  sends 
a beautiful  work,  “Meadows  by  the  Avon,” 
and  Mr.  W.  S.  Jay,  whose  name  is  not  familiar 
to  us,  a fine  and  powerful  wooded  scene,  “ At 
the  Fall  of  the  Leaf  ” (52),  remarkably  truthful 
in  effect.  Among  tlie  sculpture  exhibits  there 
IS  a rather  alarming  figure  by  Mr.  E.  B. 
Browning,  “ Dryope  fascinated  by  Apollo  in 
the  form  of  a Serpent.”  Dryope  is  a formid- 
able-looking nymph  indeed,  with  legs  like 
those  of  a cart-horse,  and  wonderfully-modelled 
body  generally.  There  is  some  power  in  the 
expression  of  the  head  and  the  action  as  .seen 
from  the  left  of  the  figure,  but  the  author 
would  have  done  wiselier  to  have  accepted  the 
verdict  given  in  “ another  place,”  where  it  is 
understood  to  have  been  declined.  Mr, 
Browning  is  trying  to  do  everything,  and  ex- 
hibits a not  very  good  land.scajie  (12)  and  a 
very  grotesque  statue.  He  would  do  better  to 
concentrate.  His  bust  illustrating  some  lines 
from  his  father’s  poem,  “Pictor  Ignotus,”  is 
fine  and  expressive  ; on  the  other  hand,  his 
bust  of  “ Pompilia  ” is  a libel  on  that  exquisite 
creation,  and  one  wonders  how  Mr.  Browning 
the  poet  “allowed  it.”  Mr.  Mullins's  marble 
statuette,  entitled  “ Memories,”  is  a beautiful 
and  refined  little  work  ; and  Count  Gleicheu 
exhibits  a striking  bust  portrait  (terra  cotta) 
of  Miss  Mary  Andei-son. 


NOTES. 

We  had  not  the  slightest  expectation  that 
Dr.  Cameron’s  “ Disposal  of  the  Dead  (Eegu- 
lation)  Bill,”  as  it  is  termed,  the  second  read- 
ing of  which  was  taken  on  Wednesday  evening, 
would  pass  this  Se.ssion ; and  on  the  whole  the 
support  of  a minority  of  79,  as  against  a 
majority  of  149,  was  a better  record  in  its 
favour  than  might  have  been  expected,  con- 
sidering the  phalanx  of  prejudices  which  has 
to  be  faced  in  regard  to  such  a proposal.  Those 
who  read  dispassionately  the  speeches  of  the 
two  eminent  medical  supporters  of  the  Bill, 
Dr.  Cameron  and  Dr.  Farquharson,  and  the 
reply  of  the  Home  Secretary,  will  probably 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  most  of  the  reason- 
ing in  the  matter  is  on  one  side  and  the  pre- 
judice on  the  other  ; in  fact,  the  Home  Secre- 
tary scarcely  disguised  the  fact  that  he  opposed 
the  Bill  out  of  pure  sentiment ; he  does  not 
like  the  idea  of  cremation,  and  thinks  that 
other  people  ought  not  to  like  it  either.  This 
would  be  intelligible  if  the  Bill  were  one  to 
enforce  cremation  ; but  as  all  the  promoters 
of  the  Bill  ask  is  that  the  system,  being 
favoured  by  an  increasing  number  of  persons, 
and  backed  by  the  support  of  eminent  medical 
men,  should  be  recognised  by  Government  and 
takenunder  Government  regulation  and  licence, 
the  opposition  to  so  moderate  and  reasonable  a 
demand  on  the  part  of  the  Home  Secretary 
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seems  to  us  exceedingly  illogical.  That  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  House  would  vote  out  the 
Bill  at  present  was  to  be  expected  ; but  one 
hoped  for  more  reasonable  counsels  at  hcad- 
quarters;  and  when  Sir  William  Harcourt  said 
ho  knew  he.  should  be  regarded  as  a Philistine 
for  his  remarks,  we  can  only  concur  with  him. 
IMr.  Labouchere  was  amusing  (perhaps  a little 
“out  of  season”)  in  his  attack  upon  the 
objectors  to  the  Bill,  and  other  members  were 
amusing  without  knowing  it ; the  pathetic 
protest  of  a certain  well-known  member,  in 
favour  of  his  body  being  laid  in  the  ground  till 
the  Resurrection,  recalls  Burns’s  congratula- 
tions to  a country  squire  on  the  promise  that 
the  body  as  well  as  the  soul  should  rise, 

“ For  had  He  said,  ‘ The  soul  alono 
From  death  I will  deliver, 

Alas,  alas!  0 Cardoness, 

Then  thou  badst  slept  for  ever  ! ” 


We  print,  as  the  Builder  has  done  for  a 
long  time  past,  the  annual  report  of  the  Art- 
Union  of  London,  and  the  speech  of  Mr.  G. 
Godwin,  the  chairman,  in  moving  the  adoption 
of  the  report.  Mr.  Godwin,  it  will  be  ob- 
served, alludes  to  the  fact  that  the  support 
<'iven  to  engraving  by  the  Art-Union  has  not 
been  recognised  as  it  might  have  been,  and 
complains  that  “many  estimable  gentlemen 
abuse  the  Art -Union  who  have  not  seen 
half  a dozen  of  the  works  it  has  produced.” 
If  wc  may  assume  for  a moment  to  speak  on 
I'ehalf  of  these  “estimable  gentlemen,”  we 
believe  the  feeling  is  this,  that  some  of  the 
lar<Te  engravings  which  have  been  put  promi- 
nently forward  as  the  boon  of  the  Art-Union 
to  the  public,  though  they  have  had  an  im- 
mense circulation,  and  been  welcomed  by  thou- 
.sands,  have  not  been  of  quite  the  most  refined 
quality  of  engraving  (some  ot  them  have  been 
over-large  and  rather  coarse  in  execution), 
and  that  they  have  represented  works,  such 
as  the  “ Death  of  Nelson,”  which  was  alluded 
to  by  Mr.  Godwin,  which  appeal  rather^  to  the 
feelings  of  geneml  interest  in  a patriotic  sub- 
ject than  to  artistic  culture  in  the  higher 
sense.  The  answer  to  this  very  likely  will  be 
that  what  the  people, — the  “ lower  middle 
class,”  for  whom  cheap  art  is  a desideratum, -- 
especially  want,  is  a picture  appealing  to  their 
patriotic  or  their  domestic  sympathies,  showing 
them  something  within  the  range  of  their 
every-day  feeling  or  experience.  That  is  a 
positio.i  that  may  be  reasonably  maintained,  of 
couise;  but  some  of  us  have  a feeling  that  w’e 
would  like  the  middle  and  lower  cla.sses  to 
enj  y a t as  we  enjoy  it,  and  that  we  do  not 
wish  to  circulate  among  them  works  which  we 
should  not  care  much  to  hang  on  our  own 
walls.  We  do  not  wish  to  see  the  dissemina- 
tion of  “popul.tr”  pictures,  but  of  the  best  art 
as  cultnated  people  regard  it;  and  the  Art- 
Union  would  do  well,  in  the  true  interests  of 
popularising  art,  to  raise  the  character  of  its 
subjects,  and  reduce  the  size  of  its  engravings. 


The  hanging  committee  of  the  Salon  have 
taken  a stc-p  little  short  of  revolutionary. 
They  have  rejected  a picture  on  grounds  of 
public  decorum ! The  work  was  one  by 
M.  Jules  Gamier,  entitled  “ Borgia  s’aniuse,” 
and  illustrated  one  of  the  favourite  recreations 
of  that  S2>^rituel  person,  as  described  by  an 
Italian  chronicler.  The  arrangement  was  that 
certain  dancers,  having  executed  dances  before 
Borgia  and  suite  in  costume,  continued  the 
display  in  puris  iiaturalibus.  It  was  (of 
course)  this  latter  section  of  the  “function” 
which  the  discreet  artist  undertook  to  realise. 
But,  say  the  Committee,  the  picture  of  seven 
naked  women  dancing  is  not  fitting  for  a place 
to  which  ladies  and  children  come,  and  will 
shock  their  sense  of  propriety.  We  regard 
with  satisfaction  the  fact  that  a Salon  Com- 
mittee have  recognised  the  existence  of  a 
sense  of  propriety  which  people  have  some- 
times been  inclined  to  think  they  ignored. 
But  they  put  their  refusal  on  the  wrong 
grounds,  and  gave  the  painter  the  excuse  for 
retaliating,  with  some  effect,  that  many  more 
nudities  had  been  admitted  before.  Had  the 
painting  represented  nymphs  or  other  innocent 


being«,  as  Spenser  saw  them  Tn  the  “Faerie 
Queene,” — 

“All  ranged  in  a ring,  and  dauncing  in  dolite,’’ 

most  of  us  would  think  very  differently  of  the 
matter.  But  the  artist  seems  to  have  delibe- 
rately chosen  a scene  of  lascivious  and  indecent 
revelry  (some  part  of  the  original  description 
of  the  scene,  if  we  remember  rightly,  is  un- 
quotable), disgraceful  to  all  who  engaged  in  it. 
It  is  sufficient  for  the  interests  of  historical 
truth  that  we  should  know,  as  we  do,  what 
kind  of  lewdnesses  disported  themselves  behind 
the  polished  mask  of  Renaissance  Society ; it  is 
not  necessary  nor  conducive  to  public  morality 
to  endeavour  to  realise  them  in  painting ; 
though  it  must  be  admitted  that  our  neigh- 
bours have  been  a good  while  in  finding  this 
out. 


The  Courricr  dc  VArt  gives  a list  of  art 
exhibitions  to  be  held  in  France  during  the 
summer  and  autumn  of  this  year.  Commencing 
with  the  “ Salon,”  open  from  May  1 to  June  20, 
we  have  next  in  importance  the  exhibition  of 
decorative  arts  by  the  “ Union  Centrale,”  about 
which  we  have  already  spoken,  from  August  1 
to  November  21.  The  exhibition  of  the  “Society 
des  Amis  des  Arts  de  la  Somme  ” will  be  held 
at  Amiens  from  June  1 to  July  20.  Besan^on 
has  its  exhibition  of  “ Beaux  Arts,  de  I’Horlo- 
gcrie  et  des  Arts  qui  s’y  rattachent,”  from 
May  1.5  to  July  16.  At  Carcassonne  is  to  be 
an  exhibition  of  art,  archreology,  and  artistic 
photography,  from  May  24  to  June  30.  At 
Nancy,  the  twenty-fifth  exhibition  of  the 
“ Society  Lorraine  des  Amis  des  Arts  ” will  be 
open  from  May  20  to  July  1.  Orleans 
announces  a fine-art  exhibition  from  hlay  17 
to  July  1 ; St.  Omer  a similar  exhibition  from 
the  1st  to  the  30th  of  June  ; Tours,  an  exhi- 
bition of  decorative  art  from  June  1 to  July  1 ; 
and  La  Haye  (Pays-Bas)  a fine-art  exhibition 
from  May  15  to  June  29. 

We  have  received  from  the  Fine  Art  Society 
a small  book,  giving  the  history,  so  to  speak,  of 
Sir  F.  Leighton’s  picture  of  this  year,  “ Cymon 
and  Iphigeuia,”  with  facsimiles  of  various 
studies  made  for  the  principal  figures  (some  of 
them  modelled  in  the  round),  the  drapery,  the 
hands,  and  the  foliage  of  the  trees.  It  is  rather 
a question  whether  this  is  a wise  precedent.  If 
it  is  followed  too  often  (and  followed  to  some 
extent  it  is  certain  to  be)  we  shall  be  apt  to  be 
rather  embarrassed  with  a volume  for  each 
picture  of  note  ; and  this  taking  the  spec- 
tator behind  the  scenes  into  the  studio,  per- 
liaps,  tends  to  exercise  a disenchanting  effect 
in  regard  to  the  pure  enjoyment  of  the  work 
as  a painted  poem.  It  is  exceedingly  significant, 
however,  of  the  serious  interest  now  taken  in 
art,  that  it  should  be  worth  while,  com- 
mercially, to  bring  out  a booklet  giving  the 
whole  process  of  the  making  of  one  picture,  and 
the  various  stages  of  elaboration  of  separate 
figures.  Ten  or  fifteen  years  ago  there  would 
hardly  have  been  a public  for  such  a work. 
Now  it  may,  perhaps,  have  an  educational 
influence  on  some,  who  may  learn  from  it  with 
what  labour  a picture  is  made,  a matter  of 
which  so  many  good  people  have  so  limited  an 
idea.  Still,  we  deprecate  the  introduction  of 
a special  class  of  literature  of  this  kind,  and  we 
doubt  if  the  artists  will  be  wise  to  encourage 
it.  The  actor  should  be  judged  on  the  scenes, 
not  behind  them. 


Sir  James  Pictox  contributes  to  I^'otes  and 
Queries  of  last  week  an  interesting  letter  on 
the  word  ogive,  adopted  into  our  architectural 
language  in  the  form  of  “ ogee,”  though  with 
a different  meaning  ; “ogee”  referring  merely  to 
the  shape  of  an  arch  or  a moulding-section, 
whereas  ogive  and  ogival  in  modern  French 
usage  refer  rather  to  general  character,  and  are 
even  frequently  used  as  synonymous  with 
“ Gothic  ” in  our  architectural  diction.  Sir 
James  Picton  supports  the  view  that  “ ogive  ” 
was  originally  derived  from  the  Latin  augere,  to 
augment  or  increase,  the  word  having  been  first 
found  applied  to  the  moulded  ribs  of  the  cross 
arches  of  a vault,  which  served  to  augment  the 
apparent  strength  of  the  construction  at  the 
point  where  the  original  sharp  angle  at  the 
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meeting  of  the  vaulting  surfaces  left  a sense 
of  weakness.  The  word  was  then  transferred 
in  English  to  the  character  of  the  mouldings 
employed  in  the  later  groin-ribs.  Sir  James 
quotes  from  Quatremcre  de  Quincy  to  the 
effect  that  “Les  ogives  dans  les  constructions 
gothiques  ne  sont  rien  autre  que  des  aretes 
saillantes,  au  lieu  d’etre  des  aretes  sans  saillie.’^ 


From  what  we  hear,  there  seems  to  be  a 
tendency  on  the  part  of  those  who  look  after 
the  architectural  education  of  the  students  at 
the  Royal  Academy  to  break  away  from  the 
tradition  which  has  prevailed  of  giving 
students  large  ideal  buildings  to  carry  out, 
such  as  a national  museum  or  a grand  en- 
trance-hall to  a palace,  and  directing  their 
attention  to  the  artistic  treatment  of  smaller 
and  practical  and  eveiyday  works.  Thus, 
Mr.  G.  Aitchison,  as  visitor,  has  just  given 
as  a subject  a “Roadside  Railway  Station,” 
with  a 12-ft.  platform  covered  with  glass  next 
the  railroad,  and  a covered  way  for  carriages, 
next  the  road,  over  which  the  station-master’s 
residence  may  go  if  necessary  : the  main 
building  not  to  exceed  55  ft.  by  28  ft.  in 
extent.  When  we  think  how  seldom  there 
is  any  attempt  made  to  render  stations  of 
this  kind  architecturally  picturesque  or  ex- 
pressive, how  complete  a failure  the  attempt 
often  is  when  it  is  made,  and  yet  how  much 
might  be  done  with  railway  stations  in  this 
way,  we  cannot  but  consider  this  class  of 
subject  a most  useful  and  interesting  one  fo? 
architectural  students.  They  should  specially 
try  to  make  something  better  than  usual  out 
of  the  iron  and  glass  roof : the  “ orna- 
mental ” ironwork  of  railway  stations,  large  or 
small,  being  in  general  one  of  the  most  painful 
of  the  artist’s  travelling  experiences. 

The  Art  Marble  Engraving  Company,  in 
Warwick-street,  Regent-street,  have  a process 
of  engraving  on  marble  to  exhibit,  which 
claims  some  attention.  Instead  of  the  costly 
process  of  engraving  with  tools  a design  re- 
produced from  a cartoon,  by  this  new  process 
the  artist  draws  with  his  own  hand  directly  on 
the  marble  with  an  acid,  which  eats  away  the 
surface,  leaving  furrows,  which  are  afterwards 
filled  in  with  dark  composition  or  colour,  to 
bring  out  the  design.  The  effect  in  the  examples 
exhibited  is  good,  and  the  artistic  advantage  of 
drawing  directly  upon  the  marble,  without  the 
interposition  of  a workman’s  tool  between  the 
hand  of  the  artist  and  the  final  result,  is  in 
itself  an  important  advantage,  over  and  above- 
the  saving  in  time  and  labour. 


At  Mr.  Mendoza’s  gallery  in  King-street 
St.  James’s,  is  a collection  of  pictures,  in- 
cluding some  works  by  well-known  English 
artists,  some  by  artists  whose  productions  are 
not  so  generally  familiar  here.  Among  these, 
“A  Venetian  Wedding  Party,”  by  Favretto,  is 
a powerful  study  of  exterior  etiec^  of  shadow 
and  reflection,  in  a strikingly  original  stylo  of 
handling.  One  or  two  others  by  the  same 
hand  may  be  looked  at,  also  an  admirable 
little  specimen  of  Mr.  J.  Clark’s  genius,  “A 
Lesson  in  Cookery,”  and  an  exceptionally  good 
river-side  study  by  Mr.  Wjllie.  Two  ex- 
amples of  Mr.  Burne  Jones,  at  widely  different 
dates,  serve  to  show  how  much  advance  he  has 
made  in  some  respects,  and  hovr  extraordinary 
his  technique  and  drawing  once  were.  Some 
views  in  Egypt,  by  Mr.  John  Varley  and  the 
late  C.  Vacher,  are  worth  attention  ; the  style 
of  the  latter  is  well  known  ; Mr.  Varley’a 
treatment  of  Eastern  scenes  and  architecture 
is  very  powerful,  a little  like  Pasini  a good 
deal  magnified,  at  least  in  composition  and 
colours,  though  the  texture  is  very  different. 
A large  and  very  clever  work  by  Mr.  Dendy 
Sadler,  “ An  Angling  Match  on  the  Thames,” 
is  also  to  be  seen ; an  intimation  that  Mr. 
Sadler  does  not  mean  to  confine  his  attention 
to  monastic  scenes  entirely,  though  he  has  made 
his  success  hitherto  in  those. 


An  exhibition  of  what  has  been  entitled 
“ endolith  ” work  was  opened  at  Piccadilly 
Hall  this  week  ; it  represents  a process  in- 
vented by  Dr.  Hand-Smith,  by  means  of  which 
colour  applied  to  the  surface  of  marble,  in 
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•conjunction  with  certain  chemicals,  ia  induced 
to  sink  or  eat  its  way  into  the  marble  without 
corroding  or  disturbing  the  surhice.  It  thus 
becomes  a painting  imbedded  in  the  marble 
to  a certain  depth  (about  the  sixteenth  to  the 
eigh^  of  an  inch),  and  capable  even  of  beiD<J 
poUished  over  without  disturbing  the  design  in 
^r,j  <^7,  and  the  inventor  claim.s  for  it  that  it 
^ as  dnrable  as  sculpture  or  mosaic,  as  it  ou^ht 
to  be  if  the  results  of  the  process  arenas 
described.  Among  the  designs  treated  in  this 
manner  was  a copy  of  the  head  of  the  prin- 
cipal figure  in  Mr.  Poynter’s  as  yet  une.xhibited 
cartoon  for  the  dome  of  St.  Paul’s.  The  pro- 
cess has  rather  a hard  effect ; it  might,  we 
should  surmise,  be  more  satisfactory  with  less 
polish  on  the  surface  of  the  marble,  but  it 
certainly  seems  to  possess  special  value  as  a 
means  of  imperishable  painting,  without  some 
ot  the  technical  restrictions  of  mosaic. 
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A LETTER  from  a Bristol  .architect  on  the 
subject  of  the  Institute,  which  we  print  else- 
where, embodies  characteristically  the  kind  of 
teelmg,  the  absolute  lack  of  esprit  dc  cori)s, 
which  renders  it  so  difficult  for  the  architec- 
tural profession  to  take  the  stand  and  gain  the 
lespect  which  we  would  wish  to  see  it  enjoy  in 
this  country.  All  our  readers  must  be  aware 
that  we  have  never  appeared  as  being  espe- 
cially supporters  of  the  Institute  of  Archi 
tects  ; on  the  contrary,  we  fear  we  are  con- 
fiidered  to  have  often  criticised  them  not  very 
land  y.  But  we  think  it  is  well  that  there 
saould  be  a professional  representative  body, 
und  that,  if  so,  it  can  only  be  made  efficient 
and  powerful  by  general  support ; and  at  thi.s 
moment,  more  especially,  there  is  a very  well- 
mtentioned  and  strenuous  effort  being  made  to 
i-ender  membership  of  the  Institute  in  future 
a real  test  and  assurance  of  sound  profes-sional 
Knowledge.  If,  under  these  circumstances,  the 
whok  profession  rallied  round  thelnstitute,  and 
•all  the  competent  men  became  members,  they 
would  do  more  than  anything  else  to  put  an 
end  to  the  constant  complaint  of  the  employ- 
ment of  men  who  had  no  real  claim  to  the  title 
•ot  architects,  and  who  discredit  the  profession  : 
and  tho.se  who  complain  that  the  Institute  is 
flot  doing  ail  it  ought  for  architecture  should 
(as  we  have  often  said  before)  come  in  and  do 
It  themselves,  instead  of  standing  aloof  and 
■complaining.  The  feeling  embodied  in  Mr. 
Popes  short  letter  is  what  prevents  all  this 
being  done  ; and  he  would  perhaps  be  sur- 
prised to  hear  that  many  people  would  regard 
lie  expresses  as  somewhat 


The  important  subject  of  “the  French 
<hplome  d'architecte  and  the  German  system  of 
education,”  of  course  with  a tacit  reference  to 
the  possibility  of  reforming  our  own  system  of 
architectural  education,  will  be  discussed  at  the 
morning  sitting  of  the  Architectural  Conference 
on  iTiday,  the  9th.  We  desire  to  ur-e  in 
advance  that,  so  far  as  the  subject  is  discussed 
m reference  to  reform  m this  country,  the  dis- 
cussion should  be  confined  to  ways  and  means 
of  giving  diplomas  for  technical  proficiency 
not  for  artistic  ability  or  genius.  The  latter 

connotbeg.augedsatisfactoriIybyanymac]nnery 

of  ex.ainmation  ; and  any  attempt  to  do  that 
will  wreck  the  whole  working  of  the  idea  of 
a professional  diploma.  Architecture  is  not 
purely  an  art,  but  an  art  and  a business  and 
scientihc  profession  combined.  It  would  be 
an  excellent  thing  both  for  the  profession 
and  the  public  that  technical  proficiency  on 
the  part  of  those  who  profess  to  arrange  the 
sanitation  ^d  construction  of  our  dwellings 
Should  be  formally  and  officially  guaranteed, 
iut  artistic  power  cannot  be  measured  : in 
aichitectnrc,  as  in  other  arts,  it  must  appeal  to 
-a  public  verdict.  ^ ^ 


“Antiquities  from  Armenia.”— In  the 
article  bearing  this  title  in  our  last  (p  56G) 
■one  or  two  errors  occurred.  The  name  of  the 

In  the  thirty-first  line  from  the  beginninjr. 
tor  uninscribed  or  ornamented  ” read  “ unin- 
scribed  and  unornamented.” 


ARCHITECTURE  AT  THE  ROYAL 
ACADEMY. 

A GREAT  many  architects  of  the  first  rank  are 
either  unrepresented  in  this  year’s  e.xhibifion  or 
are  represented  by  a single  work,  or  by  works  of 
ve^-  moderate  importance.  Mr.  Pearson  sends 
nothing  which  all  must  regret.  Mr.  Rodley, 
Mr.  Jackson,  and  Mr.  Basil  Champneys  have  not 
found  time  to  furnish  illustrations  of  any  of 
them  excellent  and  attractive  work.  Mr.  Edis 
sends  but  one  drawing,  Mr.  Robson  one,  Mr. 
Ooilcntt  one,  Mr.  Bedding  one,  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott 
an  interior  of  his  fine  church  now  building  at 
Norwich,  and  that  only ; Mr.  J.  0.  Scott  sends 

Me  w ‘n’*  ■‘’■EM-caBO  1 and 

Mr.  H.  w.  Brewer,  whose  charming  drawino-g 
are  always  looted  for  with  eagerness,  puts  us  off 
with  a slight  pencil  sketch  of  the  interior  of 
his  favourite  Cathedral  of  Bois-le-Duc,  a sub- 
ject which  his  graceful  pencil  has  often  rendered 
tor  us.  Mr.  Brooks  is  represented  by  two  of  his 
characteristic  ecclesiastical  studies;  and  Mr 
Waterhouse,  though  he  has  five  drawings,  has 
no  work  of  any  considerable  size  or  importance 
And  yet  the  exhibition  is  of  unusual  interest 
and  affords  examples  of  architecture  which  fur 
design  and  draughtsmanship  are,  wo  think,  above 
the  average  in  point  of  merit. 

Foremost  amongst  the  examples  of  domestic 
work  we  must,  without  reserve,  place  Mr. 
Borman  Shaw’s  “Dawpool,  Cheshire,”  a noble 
design  copiously  illustrated  by  geometrical 
plans,  elevations,  and  sections,  and  by  some 
beautiful  perspective  interiors.  Mr.  Shaw  has 
freed  himself  from  many  of  the  extravagances 
and  blemishes  which  have  offended  certain 
purists  in  taste  in  many  of  his  earlier  works 
and  has  succeeded  in  imparting  to  this  his  latest 
effort  a breadth  and  serene  dignity  of  treatment 
which  is  peculiarly  his  own, — unapproacbed  and 
unapproachable  by  his  numerous  followers 
These  drawings  bear  the  name  of  Mr.  Lethabyi 
whose  work  we  have  more  than  once  bad  occa- 
sion to  commend,  and  we  scarcely  know  whether 
to  congratulate  the  designer  in  having  so  accom- 
plished a translator  of  his  work  or  the  draughts- 
man in  being  furnished  with  such  admirable 
designs  for  the  exercise  of  his  pencil. 

While  on  the  subject  of  draughtsmanship  we 
must  not  forget  to  notice  the  very  beautiful 
, drawing,  entitled  “An  Old  Manor  House,”  by 
Mr.  Langham,  or  the  two  somewhat  similar 
drawingsof  the  “Guard-room,  Mont  St.  Michel,” 
and  the  Chateau  of  the  Gendarmerie,  Caen,” 
by  E.  I.  J ackson ; or,  in  another  manner,  but  no 
less  excellent  in  its  way,  Mr.  Poley’s  “ Desio-n 
for  a Staircase  for  a Royal  Palace.”  ° 

Messrs.  Ernest  George  and  Peto  have  sent 
two  pictures,  domestic  architecture  of  a pecu- 
liarly picturesque  and  somewhat  lirentiotis 
type,  drawn  in  the  peculiarly  effective,  though 
slightly  tricky,  manner  to  which  they  have 
accustomed  us.  But  any  kind  of  draughts- 
manship is  preferable  to  the  portentous  ugli- 
ness of  the  stylo  adopted  by  Messrs.  Pugin  & 
Pugin  for  their  only  exhibit,  “The  Old  Palace, 
Mayfield,  Sussex,”  or  Mr.  Crossland’s  amazin 
composition  “ The  Holloway  College  Chapel.” 

The  “ Brick  Tower,  Albi  Cathedral,  France,'' 
by  J.  Attwood  Slater,  is  a masterly  sketch, — a 
tour  de  force  in  (Irangbtsmanship,  as  is  his 
sketch  from  Salisbury  Cathedral, — as  the  quaint 
and  strikingly  original,  “ Front  • door  Gable, 
Collyers,  Petersfield,  Hants,”  by  Messrs.  Bate- 
man and  Keates,  is  in  design. 

It  is  difficult  to  account  for  Mr.  Aitchison’s 
allowing  such  a drawing  as  1,242  to  appear 
as  Ilia  only  architectural  contribution,— a 
work  in  every  way  unworthy  of  him.  Colour, 
even  in  the  hands  of  so  skilful  a master  of  the 
brush  as  Mr.  Waterhouse,  is  apt  to  be  a little 
too  loud.  Whenever  competent  artists  run  riot 
with  their  palette  the  result  does  not  compare 
favourably  with  the  quiet  charms  of  pen-and- 
ink  or  monotone  studies,  which  are  happily  in 
vogue  with  architects.  Wo  thought  that  the 
days  of  foregrounds,  in  which  ladies  in  green 
dresses  and  red  stockiugs  were  being  handed 
into  Hamom  cabs  by  flashy  “ swells,”  were  past. 

Mr.  Aston  Webb’s  refined  and  artistic  desi^'n 
for  the  new  Bedford  Club  j and  Mr.  E.  J.  May's, 

Mr.  Sherrin's  and  Mr.  Ernest  Newton’s  various 
domestic  sketches  contribute  to  the  interest  of 
a very  interesting  exhibition.  The  schemes  for 
coloured  decoration,  and  examples  of  stained 
glass  are  unusually  numerous  and  excellent,  and 
Mr.  Crace’s  large  and  elaborate  design  for  the 
decoration  of  St.  Paul’s  must  receive  special 
attention  in  a subsequent  notice. 

Mr.  Rowand  Anderson’s  fine  “Edinburgh 


Medical  School  is,  unfortunately,  “ skied,”  and 
[the  same  lot  has  befallen  Mr.  Leonard  Stokes’s 
broad  and  manly  design  for  “An  Academy  of 
v-f'  work.s  deserved  a better  fate, 

while  there  are  a few  (very  few  this  year) 
works  which  cannot  be  removed  to  too  great  a 
distance  from  the  spectator.  ® 

On  the  whole  the  arohitectare  13  verr  credit- 
ably represented  this  year,  and  if  the  heads  of 
the  profession  abstain  from  giring  the  public 
eridence  of  their  superior  skill  in  design,  the 
omission  IS  amply  supplied  by  the  yonngir  men 
who  are  sometimes  the  equals  in  design,  and  the 
superiors  in  draughtsmanship,  of  those  members 
ot  the  profession  who  are  occasionally  credited 
wi^  a monopoly  of  “all  the  talents.” 

VVe  give  these  few  remarks  merely  as  pre- 
liminary to  a more  detailed  examination  of  the 
principal  drawings  in  future  numbers. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  HEALTH 

exhibition. 

Although  many  exhibitors  are  well  advanced 
m their  preparations,  many  have  as  yet  made 
no  sign  of  activity,  and  it  will  require  consider- 
able  energy  on  their  part  during  the  next  werk 

^ opening  ceremo;  y 

on  the  8th  of  May.  ’’ 

x-’  the  most  interesting  features  of  (he 

Exhibition  will  bo  a short,  but  what  promi  es 
to  be  an  exceedingly  picturesque,  street 
representing  bits  of  “Old  London.”  The 
intention  of  this  part  of  the  Exhibition  is  to 
Illustrate  the  manner  in  which  our  forefathers 
were  housed,  and  the  sanitary  conditions  under 
which  they  lived,  and  for  this  purpose  it  has 
been  determined  to  faithfully  represent 
and  reproduce  a number  of  typical  build- 
ings, of  -which  authentic  drawings  have 
come  down  to  us.  Ihe  bonses  are  built  of 
ti^mber,  and  plastered,  in  exact  imitation  of 
their  prototypes,  except  that,  for  certain 
reasons,  they  are  slightly,  though  proportion- 
ately, reduced  in  size.  The  houses  are  so 
grouped  relatively  to  each  other  as  to  form  a 
quamt  and  picturesque  thoroughfare  of  tlie 
normal  width  of  an  old  London  street,  the  dates 
of  the  various  buildings  being  as  diversified  as 
are  their  size  and  appearance,  the  object  beiti^- 
to  show  a sort  of  sample  of  what  the  City  of 
Loudon  was  prior  to  the  Great  Fire  of  1666  — 
the  havoc  wrought  by  that  disaster  being  easy 
to  understand  in  the  midst  of  such  buildings. 

J proposed  to  represent  a portion 

of  Old  Cheapside,  but  apart  from  the  doubtful 
authenticity  of  drawings  and  representations  of 
some  of  the  buildings  in  that  street,— a cirenm- 
stance  which  put  this  proposal  out  of  court  in 
view  of  the  archosological  accuracy  aimed  at 
in  these  imitations  of  old  buildings,— the  site 
available  for  this  portion  of  the  Exhibition  was 
only  half  the  width  of  Old  Cheapside.  This 
proposal  was  therefore  abandoned,  the  actual 
street  formed  by  the  houses  reproduced  not 
being  intended  as  the  representation  of  any 
particular  street  of  Old  London  (which  would  be 
*’”P°3®*ble,  as  the  originals  of  the  houses  copied 
did  not  stand  adjacent  to  each  other),  bat 
merely  as  a typical  bit  of  Old  London,  the 
houses  themselves,  however,  being,  as  before 
stated,  actual  reproductions.  This  street  of 
old  houses  will  be  entered  from  opposite  the 
Prince  of  Wales’s  Pavilion,  in  the  Central 
Avenue  of  the  Exhibition,  through  a repro- 
duction in  wood  and  plaster  of  one  of  the  old 
City  gates, — Bishopsgate, — slightly  reduced  in 
proportion,  and  flanked  by  the  old  City  wall. 
The  plaster-work  is  cleverly  painted  over  to 
represent  the  masonry  of  the  -walls ; even  the 
Roman  tiles  are  shown.  The  canopied  niches 
and  statues  are  in  plaster ; these  and  other 
portions  of  the  gateway  are  covered  here  and 
there  with  lichens  and  weather-stains,  and  from 
the  entrance  to  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  Pavilion 
the_  illusion  that  the  beholder  is  opposite  a 
veritable  Medimval  gateway  is  almost  perfect. 
Entering  the  gateway  the  old  houses  reproduced 
on  the  left-hand  side  are  the  Rose  Inn, 
Fenchurch-sfcreet ; the  Cock  Tavern,  Leadenhall- 
street;  the  Three  Squirrels,  Fleet-street  (now 
Messrs.  Gosling’s  bank)  ; Izaak  Walton's  house, 
corner  of  Chancery-lane;  and  two  old  houses 
in  Biahopsgate-street.  Next  to  these  comes  a 
very  good  typical  church  tower,  which  differs 
only  from  that  of  All  Hallows  Staining  in 
having  a larger  traceried  window.  Hero  the 
brush  of  the  painter  has  done  for  the  tower 
what  it  has  done  for  the  gateway,  the  weather- 
-worn  appearance  of  some  of  the  quoins  and 
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otter  Btoues  being  very  -well  represented. 
Beyond  this  church  tower  is  a portion  of  the 
Middle  Row  which  stood  in  the  Strand,  just 
outside  Temple  Bar,  and  which,  later  known  as 
the  Butcber’s-row,  was  swept  away  by  tbo 
imjiroTement  made  by  Alderman  Pickett.  At 
this  point  of  the  old  street  is  what  is  called 
“ Elbow-lane,”  in  consequence  of  a picturesque 
bend,  necessitated  by  the  contraction  of  the 
site  at  this  point.  Still  keeping  to  the  left  we 
come  to  the  Duke  of  Sully’s  house  in  the  Middle- 
row,  Strand,  and  next  to  two  old  houses  in 
Bishopsgate-streetaud  Goswell-street.  Further 
on,  some  houses  intended  to  represent  examples 
in  London  Wall,  Grub-street,  King-street, 
Westminster,  Little  Tower-hill,  and  Warwick- 
lane,  and,  on  the  opposite  aide,  a portion  of  the 
old  London  Wall,  with  its  battlements,  are  at 
present  in  abeyance.  The  other  building 
reproduced  in  the  street  include  the  entrance  to 
the  Priory  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  Aldgate  ; the 
Fountain  Inn,  in  the  Minories  ; the  Hall  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  in  Aldersgate- 
street ; the  bouse  known  as  Sir  Richard 
Whittington’s  Palace,  in  Hart-street,  Crutched 
Friars,- — a very  rich  example ; two  houses  in 
Bankside,  drawn  by  Mr.  Gwilt  before  they 
were  removed;  and  two  houses  in  High-street, 
Borough.  The  cost  of  these  buildings  is  being 
defrayed  by  the  City  Companies.  They  are 
being  erected  from  drawings  made  by  Mr. 
G.  H.  Birch,  A.R.I.B.A.,  late  lion.  Sec.  of  the 
London  and  Middlesex  Archaeological  Society, 
and  under  his  superintendence.  Messrs.  Camp- 
bell, Smith,  & Campbell,  of  75,  Isewman-street, 
are  carrying  out  the  whole  of  the  exterior 
painting  and  decorative  works,  as  well  as  the 
leaded  glazing. 

Another  very  interesting  portion  of  the 
Exhibition  will  be  the  Aquarium,  which  has 
been  placed  in  charge  of  the  National  Fish 
Culture  Association  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  under  whose  auspices  the  excellent 
display  of  live  fish  and  of  the  means  of  fish 
culture  will  certainly  be  one  of  the  chief 
attractions  of  the  Exhibition.  This  department 
will  really  be,  in  effect,  a reminiscence  of  last 
year’s ‘‘ Fisheries  Exhibition,”  its  locus  standi 
in  the  fortbeomiug  show  of  course  consisting 
in  the  fact  that  fish  is  an  important  and  whole 
some  article  of  food,  and  that  good  food  if 
essential  to  health.  Mr.  W.  Oldham  Chambers 
is  the  Secretary  of  the  Association. 


THE  WATER-COLOUR  EXHIBITIONS. 

Tde  two  “Royal”  Water-Colour  Exhibitions 
held  their  private  view  and  their  opening  on 
the  same  day,  as  frequently  heretofore ; not  a 
convenient  arrangement  for  those  who  wish  to 
see  both.  A new  associate,  Miss  Forster, 
appears  in  the  ranks  of  the  “ Society  ” ; a land- 
scape artist,  whose  best  work,  “ Morning  on 
the  Seine”  (197),  is  really  exquisite,  hut  an 
examination  of  the  lady’s  other  contributions 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  she  is  one  of  those 
artists  who  have  discovered  a special  charm  of 
effect  and  go  on  repeating  it.  We  may  suggest, 
by  the  way,  that  the  Society'  should  notify 
the  names  of  new  members  in  their  catalogue 
each  time  there  is  an  accession  to  their  ranks. 

The  Society’s  exhibition  is  a very  strong  one. 
Something  more  special  ought,  however,  to  have 
been  made  of  the  works  of  their  late  highly- 
gifted  member,  Mrs.  Angell,  whose  last  executed 
drawing,  “ Chrysanthemums”  (58),  is  exhibited, 
as  well  as  some  others,  but  only  in  a scattered 
and  inconsequent  manner.  The  exhibition 
affords  interesting  opportunities  of  comparison 
between  the  old  and  new  schools,  the  latter 
being  in  force  this  year  in  the  works  of  some 
of  their  leading  members.  Mr.  G.  A.  Fripp, 
for  instance,  contributes  a larger  drawing  than 
usnal,  “ The  West  Coast  of  the  Island  of  Sark” 
(23),  an  exceptionally  fine  example  of  the  old 
clear,  soft  school  of  pure  water-colour,  which 
produced  effects  not  imitable  by  any  other 
handling  or  any  other  medium.  We  may  con- 
trast this  with  Mr.  Hunt’s  exceptionally  fine 
■work,  “A  Deserted  River-bed”  (3f)),  a work 
recalling  Turner  at  his  best,  and  which  has  all 
the  force  and  depth  of  oil  painting ; a curious 
remark  to  have  to  make,  as  it  is  a constant 
complaint  against  Mr.  Hunt  by  certain  critics 
that  his  oil  paintings  are  like  water-colour. 
He  shows  his  remarkable  versatility,  as  usual, 
by  a work  equally  fine  in  a totally  different 
style  and  subject,  “Cornfield,  Warkworth” 
(225),  as  well  as  several  others,  some  of  which 
are  welcome  repetitions,  in  miniature,  of  pre- 


vious oil  paintings.  Mrs.  Allingham  is  less  fully 
represented  than  usual ; among  her  two  or 
three  works,  “ Pat-a-cake  ” (238)  is  the  best. 
Mr.  Albert  Goodwin  distinguishes  himself  by 
several  highly  imaginative  drawings,  such  as 
“ Giant  Despair  finding  the  Pilgrims  ” (69),  a 
work  rather  reminding  one  of  Poole’s  sugges- 
tive combinations  of  figures  and  landscape ; 
Mr.  Goodwin’s  efforts,  however,  tend  to  become 
a little  too  artificial,  a matter  not  of  so  much 
consequence  in  purely  imaginary  or  romance 
scenes;  but  bis  “Silence”  (7),  an  evening 
scene  of  earthly  landscape,  is  not  nature  as 
regards  tone,  it  is  a made  effect,  thoaigh  a rich 
and  fine  one.  Among  drawings  illustrative  of 
architecture  is  a masterly  one  by  Professor 
llusldD,  “Pier  of  the  Porch,  Duomo,  Lucca” 
(153),  confirming  what  we  have  long  thought, 
that  his  greatest  gift  is  as  an  architectural 
artist,  and  that  if  he  had  given  himself  more 
especially  to  that  branch  of  art  be  would  per- 
haps have  done  more  for  art  than  even  by  his 
writings.  Mr.  Glennie  contributes  some  good 
views  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome  and  else- 
where ; and  Mr.  E.  A.  Waterlow  treats  s 
humbler  branch  of  architecture  admirably  it 
his  drawing  of  “The  Old  Post-office,  Tintagel” 
(75).  Among  other  works  of  special  power 
and  interest  we  note  “A  Dorsetshire  Stream” 
(95),  by  Mr.  Pilsbury,  showing  less  of  the 
rather  hard  mannerism  which  has  been  a defect 
in  some  of  his  otherwise  fine  work;  “ Arcadia 
(80),  a beautiful  bit  of  Surrey  landscape,  by 
Mr.  Poynter,  with  an  admirably  drawn  figure 
in  the  foreground;  “Timon  and  Apemantus” 
(6-i),  a powerful  Titianesque  landscape,  by  Sir 
John  Gilbert;  “After  Rough  Weatber”  (68), 
by  Mr.  Henry  Moore;  “The  Fiery  Palace  of 
the  East”  (110),  a sunrise  effect  at  West- 
minster, by  Mr.  Herbert  Marshall ; also  by  the 
same  artist,  “ London  Bridge,  with  St.  Magnns 
and  the  Monument”  (83),  and  “ At  Hyde  Park 
Corner,  Looking  West”  (30),  which,  however, 
does  not  quite  give  the  idea  of  the  locality ; 

“ My  Garden  Hedge,  My  Orchard  Fence”  (33), 
a brilliant  bit  by  Mr.  J.  W.  North,  rather  spoiled 
by  a bad  figure;  “Oats”  (84),  a charming 
landscape  by  Mr.  Naftel,  who  has  several 
other  excellent  works,  and  one  or  two  in  which 
he  seems  to  have  been  trying  experiments  not 
altogether  successful ; and  a brilliant  bit  of 
work  by  Mr.  Tadema,  “A  Street  Altar”  (247). 
The  exhibition,  as  a whole,  is  a remarkably  good 
and  interesting  one. 

The  large  collection  of  1083  works  in  the 
rooms  of  the  Royal  Institute  bears  out  what 
we  have  said  from  the  first,  that  they  were 
beginning  a water-colour  exhibition  on  too  large 
a scale  to  keep  the  general  quality  of  work  as 
high  as  the  position  of  the  Institute  ought  to 
lead  us  to  demand.  There  is  a great  amount 
of  good  work  up  to  a certain  level,  but  not 
much  that  rises  above  the  level  of  average 
merit.  Their  gifted  President  restricts  himself 
this  year  to  a single  beautifully-executed  figure 
of  a Puritan  maiden,  “Priscilla”  (613),  not 
less  interesting  for  being  a departure  from  his 
usual  class  of  subject,  but  a second-class  work 
for  him.  Mr.  Arthur  Severn  contributes  a fine 
view  of  “ Edinburgh  from  the  Nelson  Monu- 
ment” (28),  and  Mr.  Walter  Crane  two  ideal 
figures,  beautiful  in  conception  and  colour, 
called  “ Evening”  and  “ Morn”  (86,  99) 
bringing  into  painting,  if  one  may  say  so,  some 
thing  of  the  feeling  which  Shelley  gives  us  in 
poetry.  Mr.  H.  J.  Stock’s  efforts  in  purely 
poetic  and  ideal  figure  subjects,  such  as  “ Love 
is  stronger  than  Death”  (93),  are  rather 
ambitious  than  successful.  Mr.  Aumonier’s 
“ On  Harting  Down  ” (189),  and  Mr.  Wimperis’s 
“Llyn  Pen  Crag,  North  Wales”  (218),  are  fine 
landscapes;  and  Mr.  Joseph  Nash  strikes  a 
tragic  note  in  his  “ Satisfaction  ” (244),  a single 
figure  of  a dead  man,  killed  in  a duel  in  a 
desolate  nook  among  sandhills,  and  left  there 
alone.  Mr.  Wyllie  gives  the  fine  title  “ Funeral 
March  of  a Hero”  (406),  to  a fine  drawing  of 
an  old  three-decker  bulk  in  tow  of  some  tug- 
boats. “ The  New  Forest  from  Lymington  ” 
(427),  is  Mr.  Collier’s  contribution,  as  to  which 
the  only  criticism  is  that  it  does  not  quite 
convey  the  effect  of  the  country.  Mr.  Charles 
Green’s  “Tom  Pinch  and  Ruth”  (458),  is  an 
admirable  and  delicate  study  of  character,  as 
true  to  the  feeling  of  Dickens  as  possible,  and 
executed  to  perfection.  Mr.  Fulleylove  has 
never  done  anything  better  than  his  garden 
scene,  “The  Graces”  (596),  the  title  derived 
from  the  three  sculptured  figures  in  the  centre 
of  the  scene.  This  is  a work  of  monumental 
power  and  force  of  execution,  and  one  of  the 


finest  things  in  the  gallery.  Mr.  Abbey  con- 
tributes an  important  work  “ A Bible  Reading” 
(1,018).  There  are  many  other  things  of  in- 
terest in  the  collection  ; few,  however,  equal  to 
the  few  we  have  mentioned,  and  there  are  on 
the  line  some  large  works,  some  (we  regret  to 
say)  by  old  members,  which  are  simply  vulgar. 
The  catalogue  is  embellished  by  a large  and 
excellent  set  of  memorandum  sketches  of  the 
principal  works,  or  what  are  supposed  to  be  so, 
some  of  which  gain  immensely  in  this  sketchy 
black  and  white  reproduction,  with  the  crude 
and  garish  colouring  omitted.  The  exhibition 
would  he  a finer  one  if  it  had  been  judiciously 
reduced  in  quantity  by  about  one-balf. 


THE  PINE- ART  SECTION  OF  THE  INTER- 
NATIONAL EXHIBITION,  CRYSTAL 
PALACE,  1884. 

The  merry  month  of  May  is  not  the  festal 
season  of  the  professional  critic.  By  way  of 
preparation  for  heavier  duties  at  Burlington 
House  vro  must  run  through  the  galleries  at 
Sydenham.  1,787  works  are  in  the  catalogue  ; 
and  this  number,  in  justice  to  the  enterprise  of 
the  Commissioners,  it  must  be  said,  falls  far 
far  short  of  the  actual  fact.  Many  of  the  best 
pictures  are  uneatalogued  and  undescribed.  It 
is  time  for  an  effective  protest  to  bo  raised 
against  the  now  common  practice  of  opening 
large  exhibitions  before  they  are  ready.  This 
■vvas  done  at  the  Fisheries’  Exhibition ; again, 
lately,  at  the  Building  Trades’  Exhibition  at 
the  Agricultural  Hall;  and  now  again  at  the 
Crystal  Palace.  In  more  than  one  gallery, 
after  over  a week,  there  is  still  the  profoundest 
confusion.  The  catalogue,  besides  that  it  is  not 
complete,  is  a mass  of  misprints.  In  a few 
days,  we  are  told,  a new  edition  will  be  pub' 
lished.  Meanwhile,  the  inconvenience  is  con 
sidevahle. 

The  countries  represented  in  this  exhibition 
besides  our  own,  are  Belgium,  Germany,  France 
Italy,  Holland,  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden. 
There  is  always  something  instructive  in  the 
comparisons  made  possible  by  seeing  the  pic- 
tures of  different  nations  hung  side  by  side. 
Here,  also,  is  much  that  is  good,  and  much  that 
under  other  conditions  might  be  quietly  enjoyed. 
It  was  not  to  be  expected  at  this  time  that  our 
own  best  painters  should  send  their  best  works 
to  the  Crystal  Palace.  There  are  some  good 
names  in  the  list,  however,  and  some  good  old 
friends  amongst  the  pictures.  First  amongst 
these,  a pleasant  surprise,  is  Sir  Frederick 
Leighton’s  “Psamathe,”  which  we  saw  some 
four  years  ago  at  the  Royal  Academy.  No- 
where better  than  in  this  picture  do  the  special 
artistic  and  imaginative  qualities  of  the 
President  display  themselves.  It  is  only  a 
woman  (only  the  hack  of  a woman,  indeed) 
seated  on  the  shore.  She  is  uncovered,  the 
pure  white  of  her  body  pnjected  against  a blue 
wall  which  is  sea.  The  waves,  we  are  told,  are 
not  waves,  and  the  flesh  of  the  maiden  is  wax, 
but  there  is  fine  drawing,  and  loveliest  form ; 
there  is  delicate  colour,  and  limitless  occupa- 
tion for  wandering  thought.  It  is  a poet’s 
picture. 

Mr.  Forbes  Robertson  sends  his  painting  of  the 
church  scene  in  “Much  ado  about  Nothing,”  in 
which  he  himself  played  a conspicuous  part, 
and  on  which  we  commented  before  when  the 
pictiire  was  in  Bond-street. 

Mr.  Whistler  sends  nothing  new, — a nocturn 
in  blue  and  silver,  and  an  awesome  portrait, — 
“an  arrangement  in  bronze  aud  black.” 

A portrait  of  Miss  Mary  Anderson  is  cata- 
logued, but,  probably  because  of  the  carpenter- 
ing operations,  it  eluded  our  search. 

Frank  Miles  seems  to  develop  into  a really 
good  painter.  In  Miss  Ada  Browning  he  has 
(or  he  is  a wily  flatterer)  a very  lovely  subject. 
It  is  the  face  that  suits  him  best, — 

“If  you  get  simple  beauty,  and  nought  else. 

You  get  about  the  best  thing  God  invents.'' 

The  beauty  is  there,  and  the  work,  in  its 
handling,  is  more  like  that  of  a painter  than 
anything  we  have  seen  by  the  same  artist. 

Mr.  Mortimer  L.  Menpes  is  a painter  in  whom 
we  delight  : perhaps  because,  in  his  little 
pictures,  he  makes  no  loud  call  for  applause. 
He  is  one  of  the  group  of  Pont  Aven  painters, 
and  has  a touch  of  the  infection  of  the  Impres- 
sionists ; but  the  impressions  of  Mr.  Menpes  are 
impressions  of  beaxity,  and  are  restrained,  in 
point  of  size,  within  the  limits  proper  to  such 
work.  No.  175,  a “ Young  Artist,”  shows  a 
child  with  a palette  smeared  with  bright  colours 
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flitting  bathed  in  ennlight  on  the  sanda.  Thia 
is  a beautiful  little  painting.  Amongst  the 
sculpture  may  be  seen  a number  of  the  now 
familiar  works  of  George  Tinworth,  and  several 
works  published  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Klypto-Ceramio  Art  Society. 

A feature  of  this  exhibition,  which  will  be 
interesting  to  those  not  already  familiar  with 
it,  is  the  Qi-aphic  collection.  It  consists  of 
paintings  in  oil  and  water-colour,  and  black-and- 
white  drawings  supplied  by  various  artists  to 
the  proprietors  of  the  Graphic.  Some  now 
familiar  paintings  are  in  this  room.  “ Out  of 
Eeaeh,”  by  J.  H.  Calderon,  R.A.  j “Little  Mrs, 
Gamp,*'  a sort  of  companion  to  “ Cherry  Ripe," 
by  J.  E.  Millais,  R.A.,  and  the  somewhat  silly 
“ Type  of  Beauty,”  by  G.  D.  Leslie,  R.A.  Mr. 
Leslie’s  “typo”  is,  however,  superior  to  Sir 
Frederick  Leighton’s  (No.  716),  which  hangs 
upon  the  flame  wall.  A touching  picture  is 
that  by  Mr.  McWhirter  (No.  723),  “A  Winter 
Grey.”  This  represents  a bare  track  of  deep 
snow.  One  little  twig  remains  uncovered,  and 
a frozen-out  robin,  with  a frozen-out  hare  for 
sole  auditor,  sings  all  he  can.  Amongst  the 
water-colour  and  black-and-white  drawings  in 
the  Graphic  collection  are  many  well-known 
and  delightful  things.  Here,  indeed,  more 
than  amongst  the  big  pictures,  we  are  impressed 
with  a sense  of  the  continuous  vitality  of  con- 
temporary art.  There  is  no  end  to  the  abun- 
dance of  it,  and  none  to  the  call  for  it.  The 


UL  ciu  uuuressea  enormous  woman  • 
A Young  Genius’’  (No.  1,286),  by  Lacaze, 
represents  a child  in  a painter’s  studio.  This 
is  a very  clever  and  charming  work  by  a 
temperate  impressionist.  Nos.  1,304, 1,305,  are 
two  wonderful  town-scapes,  by  Legat.  They 
have  the  adamantine  look  of  a Canaletto  or 
Guardi,  but  their  sober  colour  is  fresh  and 
natural.  They  are  flooded  with  light  as  an 
etching  of  Meryon.  Bastien  Lepage  is  repro- 
flented  by  a good-sized  work.  No.  1,307  “Pauvre 
Fauvette,”  which  has  been  seen  already  in 
London.  More  than  one  of  the  best  pictures  in 
this  section  is  uncatalogued.  One  of  these 
shows  a girl  lying,  her  face  half  shaded  and 
towards  you,  upon  the  sand.  There  is  sea 
beyond  and  sky  above.  The  reverie  of  a 
beautiful  woman  must  needs  be  of  beautiful 
things.  This  is  not  a certitude  of  science,  but 
a sublime  necessity  of  art.  The  painter  of  it 
is  T.  Eugen  Perrin.  Our  thanks  are  his. 

_ We  must  pass  many  good  and  faithful  small 
pictures  of  the  modern  Dutch  school.  “ The 
Crocuses,”  by  Miss  Ther&se  Schwartze,  claims 
attention.  It  is  of  a woman,  not  young  exactly, 
nor  exceedingly  beautiful.  She  has  suffered 
somewhat,  but  is  strong  and  can  suffer  more. 
We  look,  and  we  are  not  certain  that  the  cloud 
may  not  in  a moment  be  lifted.  She  may  turn 
her  head  and  find  a smile,  and  become  at  once 
both  young  and  lovely,  a creature  “ bright  and 
good,”  whose  quest  is  the  proper  concern  of 


iron,  and  are  hung  to  outside  iron  frames, — the 
inside  of  doors  to  fire  being  lined  with  fire- 
bricks set  a little  distance  from  the  iron 
outsides. 

The  folding-doors  to  cremating  chamber  are 
of  fire-brick  panels  framed  in  iron,  and  are 
strongly  hung  to  two  heavy  angle-iron  bands 
which  go  round  the  building;  over  these  doors, 
and  bolted  on  to  the  top  angle  band,  is  a strong 
iron  lintel  for  support  of  the  structure  over  the 
doors. 

The  inspecting  places  at  back  and  ends  have 
iron  outside  frames,  with  fire-brick  stoppers. 

The  roof  over  fire,  and  the  bearers  for  coffin, 
are  so  constructed  that  the  flames  can  come 
freely  up  from  the  fire  without  any  risk  of  the 
falling  through  of  the  ashes  of  the  subject 
cremated.  Inlets  are  provided  for  the  ad- 
mission of  thin  streams  of  air  to  the  smoke 
and  gases,  as  they  arise  from  the  fire,  so  as  to 
perfect  the  combustion,  and  generate  heat  as 
intensely  as  possible. 

The  roof  of  the  cremating  chamber  is  arched 
from  front  to  back,  and  is  provided  with  three 
dampers  for  regulating  the  heat, — these  are  of 
fire-bricks, — and  over  this  arch  a second  is 
turned  from  end  to  end  to  support  the  chimney. 
The  chamber  between  these  arches  is  provided 
with  a door  at  the  back  for  clearing,  &c.,  and  a 
ventilator  for  the  admission  of  air  for  the 
necessary  combustion  of  the  gases. 

At  the  back  of  the  cremating  chamber  are 


picture,  it  seems,  is  to  make  way  for  the 
picture-book.  Another  noticeable  thing  is  the 
large  number  of  foreign  artists  who  have  found 
employment  on  this  English  paper.  Not  their 
number  only,  but,  in  general,  their  distinguished 
merit,  as  compared  with  their  English  fellow- 
workers.  In  some  denartments  we  hold  our 
ovra.  No  foreigner  competes  in  this  collection 
with  J.  Charlton,  in  his  many  and  delightful 
studies  of  the  horse  and  his  rider. 

Three  galleries  are  given  up  to  the  art  of 
Germany.  Here,  and  of  the  Munich  School 
particularly,  there  is  much  both  interesting  and 
beautiful.  As  in  England,  the  high  art  of  a 
former  time  has  still  some  uncanny  professors, 
so  here  are  some  awful  examples  of  the  influence 
of  Overbeck,  Cornelius,  and  Kaulbach.  Our 
concern  is  not  with  them.  There  is  a genuine 
school  of  genre  painting  in  Germany,  and  its 
best  pupils  are  in  Munich.  Only  less  noticeable 
than  the  Parisian  inSuence  is  the  effect  upon 
English  students  of  education  in  the  Bavarian 
capital.  We  have  tried  and  succeeded,  perhaps 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  in  “spotting,”  only  by 
his  work,  a Munich  student.  Alma  Tadema 
seems  to  have  found  a German  imitator,  W.  E. 
Unger.  His  “Letter-box”  (No.  1,098)  is  a 
study  of  marble  and  deshabille  most  closely 
resembling  the  work  of  our  painter. 

We  have  space  only  for  the  names  of  some  of 
the  most  striking  paintings  of  the  French 
school.  “ La  Cigale”  (No.  1,208),  by  Armand 
Berton;  “Followers  of  Bacchus”  (No.  1,237), 
by  Maxime  Dastugue,  an  enormously  clever 


every  mortal  man  after  business  hours.  This 
is  a popular  work  apparently,  and  is  photo- 
graphed and  sold  in  the  gallery. 

We  have  noticed  nothing  remarkable  amongst 
the  Italian  pictures.  The  grand  landscape  of 
Norway  receives  illustration  at  the  hands  of  her 
well-known  painters.  Professor  Hans  lude,  A. 
Norman,  and  J.  Tidemann.  A younger  man, 
Ot£o  Binding,  perhaps  the  greatest  of  the 
school,  sends  No.  1,766,  “The  Children  in  the 
Wood.”  But  over  this  section  confusion  reigns. 


A BRIEF  EXPLANATION  OP  THE 
CREMATORIUM  AT  MANSION  HOUSE, 
IN  DORSETSHIRE.* 

We  have  received  from  Mr.  Richards,  of 
Wincanton,  the  following  description  of  the 
crematorium  which  was  used  in  the  first  in- 
stance in  which  cremation  was  adopted  in 
England,  and  which  was  reported  not  long 
since  in  the  papers.  The  cuts  are  taken  from 
photographs  sent  to  us  by  Mr.  Richards.  He 
writes  : — 

The  walls  of  the  crematorium  are  solidly 
constructed  of  brickwork.  The  interior,  which 
is  subject  to  the  action  of  the  fire,  is  wholly 
of  fire-bricks  and  lumps  set  in  fire-clay.  The 
fireplace  and  ash-pit  run  from  end  to  end,  and 
the  fire-grate  is  of  ordinary  engine-bars.  The 
doors  of  fireplace  and  ash-pit  at  each  end  are  of 

* Used  for  the  first  creiuatioiia  in  Enclnndin  modem 
times.  Some  of  the  details  have  beenmu^  improYed, 


other  flues  rising  from  the  fire,— also  provided 
with  dampers.  In  case  the  crematory  is 
preferred  to  be  got  ready  before  hand,  these 
flues  are  only  to  be  used  while  the  subject  is 
being  placed  in  the  chamber,— the  other  flues 
being  closed  meantime.  By  this  arrangement 
smoke  is  prevented  from  issuing  from  the  front 
doors  while  open. 

I may  remark  that  the  chimney  is  low,  but 
of  large  size,  and  the  draught  is  exceedingly 
good.  A tall  chimney  would  be  unsightly  in 
the  grounds  where  the  building  is  constructed. 
The  building  is  very  strong,  and  of  plain 
character.  Of  course  it  may  be  made 
ornamental  by  the  use  of  tiles,  &c.,  if  desired. 

After  cremation  has  taken  place,  the  ashes  of 
the  body  can  be  collected  when  the  building 
has  cooled  down, — a pan  being  specially  made 
for  this  purpose.  Thos.  Richards. 

Wincanton  Iron  Works,  15th  March,  1884. 


Archaeology  at  University  College. — 
Professor  C.  T.  Newton,  C.B.,  will  deliver  in 
the  current  term  a course  of  five  lectures  on 
“ Greek  Myths  as  illustrated  by  Vases  and  other 
Works  of  Art.”  The  first  lecture  (to  which  the 
public  will  be  admitted  without  payment  or 
tickets),  will  be  delivered  this,  Friday,  afternoon. 
May  2,  in  the  Botanical  Theatre  at  4 p.ra.,  and 
will  treat  of  the  myths  relating  to  Demeter 
and  Persephone.  The  remaining  lectures  will 
be  delivered  on  May  23,  May  30,  June  6,  and 
June  13. 
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THE  ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OP  BRITISH 
AEOHITEOTS. 

ANNUAL  BEPOET  OF  THE  COUNCIL,  1884. 

The  Fiftieth  Annnal  General  Meeting  of  this 
Institute  will  be  held  on  Monday  evening  next, 
the  5th  inst.,  to  receive  and  consider  the  Report 
of  the  Council  on  the  state  of  the  property  and 
affairs  of  the  Institute  ; to  elect  the  officers  for 
the  ensuing  twelve  months,  and  to  appoint  the 
Board  of  Examiners  under  the  Metropolitan 
Building  Act,  18  & 19  Viet.,  c.  122,  s.  xxxiii. 
We  extract  the  following  passages  from  the 
Report  of  the  Council : — * 

The  number  of  subscribing  members  in  1883, 
compared  with  that  of  the  previons  year,  is 
here  stated ; — 

1882.  1893. 


Fellows  (inclusiTO  of  compounders) 402  ...  408 

Associates  882  ...  685 

Hon.  Associates 112  ...  107 


1,198  1,200 

At  the  present  moment  there  are  409  Fellows, 
GOl  Associates,  and  104  Hon.  Associates,  15 
Hon.  Fellows,  51  Hon.  Corresponding  Members, 
and  3 Hon.  Members,  making  1,273  in  all. 

The  obitnary  notice  this  year  possesses  an 
e.Tceptionally  melancholy  interest  on  account  of 
the  recent  bereavement  which  has  brought 
fresh  grief  to  the  Queen,  and  evoked  from  aU 
classes  of  her  Majesty’s  subjects  an  expression 
of  sincere  sorrow.  In  the  death  of  his  Royal 
Highness  Prince  Leopold,  Duke  of  Albany,  Hon. 
Fellow,  a life  of  rare  promise  has  been  taken 
from  the  world,  and  the  Council  feel  that,  while 
the  Institute  has  been  deprived  of  one  of  its 
most  distinguished  members, — distinguished 
not  in  point  of  hereditary  position  alone,  but  in 
point  of  learning  and  devotion  to  the  arts, — a 
loss  truly  national  has  been  sustained. 

Mr.  James  T.  Knowles,  a Member  of  Council 
since  1880,  and  who  served  on  the  Council  on 
several  occasions  previously,  died  on  the  23rd 
March,  having  attended  a meeting  only  a few 
d.ays  before.  Mr.  Capel  N.  Tripp,  Fellow,  of 
Gloncostor,  and  nine  Associates,  namely, 
Messrs.  A.  W.  Archer,  W.  A.  Baker,  F.  P. 
Hughes  (India),  R.  M.  Marnock  (Australia), 
W.  Moffatt,  R.  C.  Page,  B.  A.  Paice,  S.  C. 
Rogers,  C.  H.  Stock,  and  A.  G.  Winsor,  have 
died  since  the  issue  of  the  last  Annual  Report. 
Of  the  Hon.  Associates,  Sir  Edward  H.  Scott, 
Sir  William  Siemens,  F.R.S.,  and  Mr.  William 
Spottiswoode,  P.R.S.,  have  died,  together  with 
John  Henry  Parker,  C.B.,  Hon.  Member. 
Among  the  Foreign  Members,  Dr.  Christian 
Hansen  (of  Copenhagen),  Mr.  Chenavard  (of 
Lyon),  Baron  von  Ferstel  (of  Vienna,  who 
received  the  Royal  Gold  Medal  in  1882),  Mr.  J. 
B.  Lesueur  (Member  of  the  Institut  de  France, 
who  received  it  in  1861),  Signor  de  Fabris  (of 
Florence),  and  the  Count  Vespignani  (of  Rome), 
are  deceased. 

A comparison  of  the  income  derived  from 
subscriptions  shows  3,069L  la.  in  1883,  as 
against  3,059L  128.  in  the  previous  year,  and  a 
similar  comparison  between  the  disbursements 
and  receipts  for  the  two  years  shows : — 

1982.  1883. 

Ordinary  annual  incomo  £3,423  8 11  ,,,  3,737  15  7 

Ordinary  annual  expenditure  3,(J10  6 10  ...  3,299  7 6 

The  increase  of  expenditure  is  accounted 
for  by  the  payment  of  1001.  for  the  use 
of  the  arbitration-room,  an  increase  in  the 
librarian’s  salaiy,  an  increase  in  the  printing  of 
advertisements  inserted  in  the  Journal  of  Pro- 
ceedings, and  to  the  fact  that  the  volume  of 
Transactions  for  1882-83  contained  a much 
larger  number  of  illustrations  than  was  antici- 
pated. 

The  entire  expense  of  the  conversazione,  held 
at  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  was  gene- 
rously defrayed  by  the  president,  Mr.  Horace 
Jones,  to  which  circumstance  is  partly  due  the 
carrying  forward  of  a balance  of  387L  Ss.,  as 
against  lllL  Os.  9d.  the  previous  year,  and  this 
notwithstanding  a special  disbursement  for 
painting  the  premises  amounting  to  more  than 
200L 

By  the  rule  which,  since  1881,  has  been 
strictly  adhered  to,  the  entrance  fees  of  new 
Fellows  and  Associates  have  been  regularly 
invested.  The  capital  of  the  Institute  in 
Government  and  other  securities,  which,  at  the 
close  of  1882,  amounted  to  4,330J.,  reaches  at 


• In  regard  to  the  fact  that  some  extracts  from  this 
Report  appeared  a week  since  elsewhere,  before  the  issue 
of  the  Report,  we  are  authorised  to  say  that  the  extracts 
so  published  were  obtained  “by  dishonest  means,''  and 
did  not  represent  the  olBdal  edition,  from  which  this  is 
j'rinted. 


the  present  moment  4,930L,  the  purchase  of 
500L,  3 per  cent.  Consols,  having  been  effected 
in  January  last,  in  addition  to  lOOi.  of  the  same 
stock  purchased  at  the  end  of  1883. 

The  estimate  of  income  and  expenditure  for 
the  current  year,  1884,  exclnsive  of  all  trust 
funds,  entrance  fees,  arrears  of  subscriptions, 
special  receipts  and  disbursements,  shows  re- 
ceipts from  ordinary  income  amounting  to 
3,650L,  including  3,150L  for  annual  subscrip- 
tions. The  estimated  expenditure  is  3,245J. 
Out  of  the  anticipated  balance  of  405L,  the 
special  disbursements  required  for  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Conference,  the  Conversazione,  and 
the  Competitions-Memorial  Committee  will  be 
defrayed. 

The  relations  of  the  Institute  during  the  past 
official  year  with  foreign  societies,  and  with  its 
Corresponding  Members  abroad,  have  been  re- 
ported in  two  comparatively  long  communica- 
tions from  the  Secretary  on  the  11th  June, 

: 1883,*  and  the  7th  January,  1884,*  and  shorter 
references  have  been  made  at  other  times,  all 
■ of  which  have  been  duly  printed  in  the  Journal 
i of  Proceedings.  The  Council  have  to  thank 
i Dr.  Reichensperger,  Hon.  Corr.  Member 
' (Cologne),  for  a memoir  respecting  the  Exami- 
, nation  of  Architects  in  Germany.  A recent 
communication  on  the  subject  of  professional 
practice  and  the  relations  of  the  employer, 
architect,  and  contractor,  contained  in  a series 
of  questions,  has  elicited  from  several  foreign 
members  long  and  valuable  replies,  notably 
from  Ritter  von  Hanson  of  Vienna,  Herr  Ende 
of  Berlin,  and  Professor  Meldahl  of  Copen- 
hagen. During  the  year  relations  have  been 
entered  into  with  the  Amsterdam  Society  of 
Architects,  the  Society  of  Architects  of  Norway, 
and  the  Society  of  Architects,  Boston,  U.S.A. ; 
and  an  exchange  of  publications  has  begun. 
The  Royal  Dublin  Society  and  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy  have  made  application,  and  have  been 
furnished  with  the  publications  of  the  Institute. 
The  Government  of  India,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  has  arranged 
a similar  exchange,  and  in  future  nine  copies  of 
the  Institute  Transactions  will  bo  forwarded 
annually  to  India  for  government  purposes,  in 
exchange  for  which  the  Library  of  the  Institute 
will  bo  regularly  supplied  with  copies  of 
archreological  reports  published  by  the  Indian 
Governments. 

At  the  two  business  meetings  held  respec- 
tively in  January  and  March,  the  Members  have 
had  under  consideration  the  desirability  of 
issuing  fuller  reports  of  the  proceedings  at  such 
meetings  than  has  been  the  custom  hitherto, 
and  accordingly  a somewhat  long  report  of  the 
discussion  on  the  subjects,  treated  on  the  7th 
January  and  the  24th  March,  has  been  given  in 
the  Journal  of  Proceedings;  namely, — (1)  the 
extension  of  the  present  Examination  under  the 
Metropolitan  Building  Act,  1855,  and  (2)  the 
composition  and  election  of  the  Council.  In  the 
former  case  it  was  decided  to  require  any 
future  applicant  for  a certificate  of  com- 
petency, granted  by  the  Institute  under  the 
terms  of  that  Act,  to  state  that  he  desires  to 
be  examined  in  order  to  qualify  as  a candidate 
for  (a)  The  office  of  District  Surveyor  under 
the  Metropolitan  Building  Act,  1856,  or  (b) 
Any  office  of  Building  Surveyor,  the  candidates 
for  which  are,  by  legislative  enactment,  required 
to  have  obtained  a certificate  of  competency 
from  the  Institute,  or  (c)  Any  office  of  Building 
Surveyor  under  such  municipal  or  other  autho- 
rities as  may  give  to  the  Institute  notice  that 
they  have  made  such  stipulations  a condition  of 
candidature.  This  scheme  of  extension  has 
since  been  referred  to  the  Board  of  Examiners 
under  the  Metropolitan  Building  Act,  with  a 
request  to  consider  and  work  out  the  details, 
and  the  Council  have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  results  will  be  satisfactory  to  all  the 
parties  concerned. 

Three  special  general  meetings  have  been 
held  for  the  purpose  of  altering,  enlarging,  and 
enacting  certain  By-laws.  On  the  7th  of 
January  the  By-laws  XXVI.  and  XXVII.  were 
ordered  to  stand  thus  : — 

AXTI.— Any  Fellow  shall  be  eligible  to  be  nominated  by 
the  Council  as  President,  but  no  Member  who  has  fiUed 
the  office  for  two  saccessite  years  shall  be  again  eligible 
for  the  Presidency  until  the  expiration  of  two  years  irom 
the  termination  of  his  lenuro  of  office. 

XXVII. — Any  Fellow  who  is  or  has  been  a Member  of 
Coun''il  shall  be  ebgible  to  be  nomina'ed  by  the  Council  as 
Vice-President,  but  no  Vice-President  who  has  filled  the 
office  for  six  auccessire  years  shall  be  eligible  for  re-election 
as  Vice-President  until  the  expiration  of  twelve  months 
from  the  termination  of  his  tenure  of  office. 


* See  the  Proceedings  1892-9?  p,  n?  nnd  p.  16  of 
198.3-SL  > I < t 


On  the  24th  of  March  By-law  XIV.  was 
altered  and  enlarged  as  follows  : — 

All  gentlemen  engaged  in  the  study  and  practice  of 
architecture,  before  presenting  themselves  for  election  as 
Associates,  shall  be  required  to  have  passed  an  examina- 
tion according  to  a standard  fixedfrom  time  to  time  by  ihe 
Council  of  ihe  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  ; and 
in  places  where  a scheme  of  examination,  approved  by  the 
said  Council,  has  been  formulated,  the  examination  shall 
be  conducted,  by  means  of  sealed  papers,  under  the  charge 
of  Members  of  the  Institute,  who  shall  act  as  moderators, 
superintend  the  oral  examinations,  and  report  thereon.  In 
all  cases  the  candidates'  answers,  written  and  graphic,  and 
the  reports  of  the  moderators,  shall  bo  transmitted  to  the 
Council  of  the  Institute  for  examination  and  decision. 

The  powers  conferred  under  the  terms  of  the 
enlarged  By-law  XIV,,  for  regulating  the  ad- 
mission of  candidates  for  the  Associateship  resi- 
dent abroad,  have  been  rendered  necessary  by 
the  establishment  in  1882  of  the  obligatory 
examination,  and  a signal  opportunity  has  been 
thereby  offered  to  societies,  or  professional 
groups,  of  architects  practising  in  largo  colonial 
cities  to  conduct  local  examinations,  and  facili- 
tate participation  in  those  advantages  which 
membership  of  the  corporate  body  of  British 
Architects  is  admitted  by  many  of  them  to 
afford.  Upon  this  subject  the  Council  have 
been  recently  advised  by  the  Hon.  Secretary 
for  Australia,  W.  W.  Wardell,  Fellow,  whoso 
zealous  assistance  during  some  years  has  been 
of  the  utmost  value.  The  Council  feel  the 
necessity  of  using  great  caution  in  the  admis- 
sion of  applicants  from  the  Colonies,  and  that, 
in  fact,  all  such  candidates  should  be  possessed 
of  recommendations  from  members  resident  in 
the  colony  whence  they  come,  and  to  whom 
their  education  and  practice  are  known. 

Two  examinations  in  architecture  have  taken 
place,  one  in  February  and  the  other  in  March. 
The  former  was  held  at  Glasgow  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Glasgow  Institute  of  Archi- 
tects, to  the  members  of  which  body  the  Council 
desire  to  acknowledge  their  obligation.  Six 
candidates  presented  themselves,  and  at  the 
oral  examination  Mr.  Arthur  Cates,  chairman 
of  the  London  Board,  presided,  supported  by 
Messrs.  Campbell  Douglas  and  T.  L.  Watson, 
convener  and  sob-convener  of  the  Glasgow 
committee  for  the  examination,  with  Mr.  J. 
Macvicar  Anderson,  and  Messrs.  Burnet,  Gordon, 
Honeyman,  Salmon,  and  David  Thomson.  The 
examination  in  London  was  held  at  the  Insti- 
tnte  during  the  week  commencing  Monday, 
17th  of  March,  and  twenty-four  candidates 
were  admitted  to  it.  The  oral  examination, 
begun  on  Friday,  the  2l8t  of  March,  at  10  a.m., 
lasted  until  G'SO  p.m.,  during  which  time  fifteen 
candidates  were  examined ; continued  the  fol- 
lowing day  at  10  a.m.,  it  terminated  at  3'30  p.m., 
during  which  the  remaining  nine  candidates 
were  orally  examined.  At  Glasgow  four  of  the 
six  candidates  passed,  and  the  other  two  have 
been  relegated  to  their  studies  for  the  space  of 
one  year,  with  the  privilege  of  presenting  them- 
selves a second  time  for  examination,  without 
further  payment,  at  the  close  of  that  period. 
In  London  seventeen  of  the  twenty-four  candi- 
dates passed,  and  six  were  relegated  to  their 
studios  as  before  described. 

The  recommendation  of  the  Institute  that  the 
Royal  Gold  Medal  for  the  current  year  be 
awarded  to  Mr.  William  Butterfield,  architect, 
has  received  the  gracious  approval  of  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen. 

The  annual  report  on  the  state  of  the  library 
is  a satisfactory  document,  even  though  the 
volumes  presented  are  fewer  in  number  than 
those  of  last  year.  The  works  purchased  com- 
prise thirty-one  volumes  and  forty-two  pam- 
phlets for  the  library,  and  five  volumes  and  one 
pamphlet  for  the  loan  collection.  All  current 
Parliamentary  papers  referring  to  subjects  con- 
nected with  the  work  of  the  Institute  have  also 
been  purchased.  The  number  of  members  who 
in  1883-84  have  used  the  library  during  the  day 
has  not  increased ; but  in  the  evenings  259 
members  have  attended,  as  against  215  the  pre- 
vious year.  A considerable  increase  is  notice- 
able among  those  who  have  permission  to  use 
the  library  for  educational  and  other  purposes. 
In  1882-83  the  attendances  were  313  (day),  and 
477  (evening) ; this  year,  1883-84,  they  have 
reached  375  (day),  and  733  (evening).  The 
subject  of  a new  catalogue  of  the  library  having 
for  some  time  past  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
Library  Committee,  the  Council  have  promised 
a special  grant  from  the  ordinary  funds  of  SOL 
for  the  preparation  of  the  necessary  “copy,” 
which  has  been  put  in  hand. 

The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  have  sub- 
mitted, under  the  30th  section  of  the  Charing 
i Cross  and  Victoria  Embankment  Approach  Act, 
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18/3,  tbo  architectural  elevations  of  buildings 
proposed  to  be  erected  on  seven  plots,  to  all  of 
which  careful  consideration  was  given.  The 
statutory  examinations  of  persons  desirous  of 
obtaining  the  certificate  of  competency  to  act 
as  districtsurveyorwere  fixed  forOctober,  1883, 
and  April  of  the  current  year.  At  the  former, 
two  candidates  passed  and  duly  received  certifi- 
cates, namely,  George  Edwards,  Associate,  of 
68,  Brompton  • road,  S.W.,  and  Mr.  Robert 
Cunningham  Murray,  of  1,  Racquet-court,  Fleet- 
street,  E.C.  For  the  examination  about  to  bo 
held  eight  candidates  have  presented  them- 
selves. 

A request,  made  to  the  Council  on  behalf  of 
other  Pugin  students  by  Mr.  Ei-nest  C.  Lee, 
Fellow,  to  consider  the  desirability  of  adding  a 
medal  to  the  sum  of  money  presented  to  a Pugin 
Travelling  Student  after  he  has  performed  his 
undertaking,  has  been  acceded  to,  and  questions, 
relating  to  the  design  and  character  of  the  pro- 
posed medal,  have  been  referred  for  further 
consideration  to  the  Medals  and  Prizes  Com 
mittee. 

An  invitation  from  the  Executive  Council  of 
the  International  Health  Exhibition  to  hold  a 
conference  during  the  week  commencing  the 
23rd  of  June,  on  the  “Construction  of  Houses 
with  regard  to  Sanitary  Arrangements,”  or  on 
some  other  subjects  cognate  to  the  purposes  of 
the  Exhibition  has  been  accepted  on  behalf  of 
the  Institute. 

The  members  of  a special  committee  appointed 
to  carry  out  the  objects  of  the  memorial  pre- 
sented by  the  late  Mr.  Street  have  made  con- 
siderable progress  in  the  work  entrusted  to 
them.  They  are  James  Brooks,  Henry  Currey, 
and  J.  Barlow  Fraser,  members  of  Council; 
T.  E.  Collcutt  and  Ernest  C.  Lee,  Fellows;  and 
S.  Flint  Clarkson,  Associate.  The  hon.  secre- 
taries of  the  committee  are  Cole  A.  Adams  and 
Aston  Webb,  Fellows.  Their  duties  consist  in 
endeavouring  to  procure  the  written  adhesion 
of  architects,  practising  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
to  an  undertaking  that  they  will  not  take  part 
in  any  public  architectural  competition  unless 
an  architect  of  established  reputation  is  ap- 
pointed to  advise  the  promoters  upon  the  rela- 
tive merit  of  the  designs  submitted  in  the 
competition.  The  hon.  secretaries  report  that, 
up  to  the  present  time,  upwards  of  1,300  archi- 
tects have  subscribed  their  names  to  the  form 
which  has  been  issued  to  the  profession,  and 
they  urge  all  those  who  desire  to  aid  reform  in 
architectural  competitions  to  lend  their  support 
whether  they  take  part  or  not  in  them,  so  that 
the  list  of  names  may  be  as  long  a one  as 
possible.  To  further  this  object,  and  to  assist 
in  bringing  the  principle  contended  for  to  the 
notice  of  promoters  of  competitions,  gentlemen 
practising  in  the  provinces  have  been  asked  to 
become  local  honorary  secretaries,  to  assist  the 
committee  in  the  above  objects.  On  the  earliest 
intimation  being  received  of  an  intended  com- 
petition it  is  proposed  to  forward  to  the  pro- 
moters of  it  a list  of  those  who  support  the 
principle  contended  for,  and  a request  to 
appoint  a professional  assessor. 

The  inquiries  made  this  year  by  the  committee 
engaged  in  considering  the  Law  of  Light  and 
Air,  as  it  affects  buildings,  have  resulted  in  the 
receipt  of  important  communications.  Letters 
asking  for  information  and  opinions  thereon 
have  been  addressed  to  official  bodies,  land- 
owners,  and  others,  some  of  whom  have  for- 
warded replies  which  will  do  much  to  assist  the 
objects  in  view. 

There  remains  the  important  question  con- 
tained in  the  report  agreed  to  by  thereprsentativo 
of  the  Manchester  Society  of  Architects  and  a 
sub-committee  of  the  Council  appointed  to  confer 
with  them  on  the  subject  of  the  position  and  privi- 
leges of  non-metropolitan  Fellows.  That  report 
offered  suggestions  for  ascertaining  the  sense  of 
the  whole  body  of  Fellows  in  respect  to  the  annual 
election  of  officers  and  the  affairs  of  the  Insti- 
tute generally,  without  compelling  every  non- 
metropolitan Fellow  to  travel  to  London  in  order 
to  record  his  vote  in  person,  and  the  Council 
decided  to  meet  the  views  embodied  therein  by 
forwarding,  prior  to  the  issue  of  the  ballotiag- 
list  for  the  annual  election,  a circular  lelter  to 
every  Fellow,  inviting  him  to  fill  in  on  a blank 
form  the  name  of  any  Fellow,  or  the  names  of 
any  Fellows,  not  exceeding  four,  whom  be  would 
S’^ggQSt  for  nomination  in  such  list  among  the 
ordinary  members  of  Council.  The  result  has 
been  that  out  of  nearly  400  Fellows  invited  to 
suggest  names  thirty-eight  responded,  and  the 
selection  of  the  nine  Fellows  who  had  been 
nominated  this  year  as  ordinary  members  of 


Council,  along  with  the  twelro  gentlemen  now  St.  Mark’s  Institute.  Out  of  twenlr  tickets 
n't  *>1'  papers  sent  only  sii  had  been  nsed.  More  was  being 

i°ivit,r  raplia'i  ^ ‘he  done  in  the  northern  towns,  such  as  New® 

invitation.  In  regard  to  the  enactment  of  tbo  castle  and  Manchester,  than  in  London  In 
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course  was  adopted,  and  sixty-six  Fellows  rC’ 
sponded,  sixty  two  of  whom  were  in  favour  of 
the  proposal.  Before,  however,  entering  upon 
this  course  of  procedure  the  Council  sought 
advice  from  the  hon.  solicitor  as  to  the  true 
limit  of  interpretation  to  be  given  to  that  clause 
in  the  charter  which  states  that  “ at  all  general 
meetings  ....  the  majority  of  the  members 
present  and  having  a right  to  vote  thereat 
respectively  shall  decide  upon  the  matters 
propounded  at  such  meetings,”  and  the  answer 
wss  that  a Fellow,  in  order  to  use  his  privilege 
of  voting,  must  be  present  in  person.  Since 
then  an  inquiry  has  been  made  respecting  the 
custom  in  this  particular  of  other  chartered 
societies  in  London,  and  the  questions  asked 
were  tw’ofokl,  namely,  (1)  Whether  members 
having  ? right  to  vote  must  be  present  in  person 
to  record  the  votes  ? and  (2)  Whether  any  clause 
in  the  original  constitution  of  the  body  enforced 
the  rule  ? It  appeared  from  the  replies  that 
among  those  bodies  in  which  the  rule  is  that 
members  must  be  present  in  order  to  record 
their  votes  are  the  following 


Art-Union  of  London. 
Geological  Society. 

Instil  utiou  of  Civil  Enri- 
neers. 

Lionman  Society. 

Royal  Academy  of  Arts. 
Royal  Academy  of  Music. 
Royal  Archicotogii-al  losti- 
tuto. 

Royal  Astronomical  Society. 
Royal  Aniatic  Society. 

Royal  Botanic  Society. 


Royal  Colonial  Institute. 
Royal  Geographical  Society. 
Royal  Historical  Society, 
Eiwal  Institution  of  Qr 
Britain. 

Ro3-a]  Microscopic  Society. 
Royal  Society. 

Royal  Society  of  Musicians. 
Society  of  Antiquaries. 
Society  of  Arts. 

SiiTTeyoxs’  Institution. 


Among  three  other  important  bodies  the  rule 
varies.  For  instance,  in  the  Incorporated  Law 
Society,  the  election  of  members  of  Council  is 
ascertained  by  voting  papers  which  may  be  sent 
by  post ; in  the  Royal  Society  of  Painters  in 
Water-Colours,  the  laws  preclude  the  settlement 
of  business  questions,  except  by  members  pre- 
sent, but  in  the  election  of  officers  proxy  votes 
are  allowed ; and  in  the  Royal  Institute  of 
Painters  in  Water-Colours  a special  provision  is 
made  for  members  to  vote  either  personally  or 
by  proxy  in  all  questions  of  alteration  of  the 
By-laws. 

The  balance-sheet  and  accounts,  audited  by 
Messrs.  E.  C.  Robins  and  E.  J.  Tarver,  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Report. 


TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  AND  TRADE 
UNIONS. 

The  Council  of  the  Artisans’  Technical  Asso- 
ciation issued  a letter  of  invitation  to  over  100 
Trade  Unions  to  send  representatives  to  meet 
and  discuss  with  them  the  subject  of  technical 
education.  The  conference  took  place  on 
Wednesday  evening,  23rd  April.  The  chair 
was  occupied  by  Mr.  G.  N.  Hooper  (vice- 
president),  Mr.  Burt  being  unavoidably  absent. 

Mr.  Tranb  explained  to  the  delegates  that  one 
of  the  principal  objects  of  the  Association  was 
that  artisans  themselves  should  conduct  tech- 
nical classes  of  artisans  in  theirrespective  trades, 
some  members  of  the  Association  who  arc 
artisans  being  at  present  so  employed,  but 
great  difficulties  had  been  encountered,  owing 
to  the  apathy  of  working  men,  and  it  was 
thought  that  this  conference  might  perhaps 
suggest  some  means  by  which  the  great  advan- 
tages of  technical  education  might  be  impressed 
upon  the  industrial  community. 

The  Chairman  said  he  bad  attended  varions 
exhibitions  since  the  year  1865  in  connexion 
with  this  important  movement.  In  1867,  acting 
as  vice-president  of  the  Coach  Builders’  Society, 
he  visited  an  exhibition  of  technical  work  in 
Paris.  In  1869  his  society  had  sent  representa- 
tives to  Paris  to  visit  and  report  upon  the 
schools  there,  the  success  of  which  had  attracted 
students  from  all  parts  of  the  Continent.  The 
City  Guilds  Institute  offered  prizes  to  stimulate 
the  movement.  The  apathy  of  employers  and 
workmen  was  allowing  the  trade  to  slip  away 
from  us  for  the  want  of  more  energy  being 
shown  in  this  question.  He  knew  of  several 
cases  of  workmen  who  had  greatly  improved 
their  salaries  and  position  by  the  knowledge 
they  had  gained  from  technical  classes.  In 
October  last  year  a letter  was  sent  to  the 
secretaries  of  various  trade  societies  offering 
full  instructions  to  some  of  their  members  at 


the  question  was  now  being  mooted  in  America 
with  considerable  success. 

Mr.  Solly  said  that  great  responsibility  rested 
upon  trade  unions.  Artisans  had  no  distinct 
and  recognised  society  to  make  their  real  wants 
thoroughly  known.  This  Association  had  been 
the  means  of  bringing  the  evidence  of  artisans 
before  the  Royal  Commission. 

Mr.  Hodgson  Pratt  said  th.at  on  the  Continent, 
whenever  a workmen’s  congress  takes  place,  a 
resolution  is  always  moved  in  favour  of  tech- 
nical education.  He  considered  that  trade 
unions  should  promote  technical  education 
among  the  apprentices.  He  would  suggest  that 
some  means  might  he  found  of  granting  diplomas 
to  apprentices,  so  that  when  the  time  came  for 
seeking  work  on  their  own  account,  the  holder 
might  obtain  preference  over  the  non-holder. 
Trade  unions  should  co-operate  so  that  in  the 
metropolis  trade  schools  might  bo  founded,  tie 
teachers  of  which  would  be  enabled  to  offer 
valuable  suggestions  to  the  City  Guilds  and 
Royal  Commission.  In  the  schools  of  Paris 
and  Havre  over  300  pupils  were  instructed  in 
wood  and  metal  work.  In  Germany,  competi- 
tions of  apprentices  were  hold  annually,  at 
which  prizes  were  offered. 

Mr.  King  (Secretary  to  tho  United  Society 
of  Coachmakers),  Mr.  Walton  (Amalgamated 
Society  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners),  Mr.  Daley 
(Tin-plate  Workers),  Mr.  Fenton  (Electro- 
platers’  Society),  Mr.  Deans  (Metal-plate 
Workers),  Mr.  Bennington  (Hatters),  and 
others,  addressed  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Walton  said  that  owing  to  the  public 
chiefly  requiring  quantity  and  not  quality,  pres- 
sure was  put  upon  the  men,  and  it  was  found  by 
artisans  that  the  fact  of  being  extra  skilled  and 
conscientious  proved  a pecuniary  loss.  He  hoped 
that  at  the  next  conference  care  would  be  taken 
to  ensure  the  attendance  of  a great  number, 
and  more  influential  representatives. 

Mr.  Daley  said  that  with  regark  to  his  trade, 
stamped  work  was  superseding  band-work  to 
such  an  extent  that  every  year  efficient  work- 
men were  getting  fewer. 

Mr.  Fenton  remarked  that  no  pecuniary  dis- 
tinction was  made  between  good  and  bad  work- 
men, and  often  tho  man  specially  good  at  “odd 
work”  earned  less  wages  than  the  less  skilled 
workman. 

Some  fear  was  expressed  by  the  delegates 
whether  these  classes  might  be  the  means  of 
enabling  clerks  or  others  to  learn  a trade,  and 
thus  enter  into  competition  with  artisans.  The 
delegates  promised  to  report  on  the  meeting  to 
their  respective  societies. 

Mr.  C.  T.  Millis  (Finsbury  Technical  College) 
explained  that  the  classes  held  at  the  Polytech- 
nic only  admitted  trade  students,  thoogh  he 
thought  the  fear  with  regard  to  clerks  was  both 
narrow  and  foolish.  Mention  had  been  made  of 
other  classes,  but  these  did  not  give  the  kind 
of  instruction  that  was  necessary.  With  regard 
to  the  schools  in  Paris,  something  might  be 
learned  from  them,  buc  a complete  adoption  of 
the  system  would  do  more  harm  than  good. 
The  point  on  which  he  would  lay  particular 
stress  was  that  artisans  should  fully  recognise 
tke  importance  of  seeing  that  their  real  wants 
were  properly  laid  before  the  Royal  Commission, 
City  Guilds,  and  other  societies  who  were 
labouring  for  their  good.  He  thought  the  wide- 
spread of  technical  education  wonld  not  only 
enable  Englishmen  to  hold  their  own  against 
foreign  competition,  but  also,  by  iucreasing  the 
number  of  efficient  workmen,  do  away  with  the 
grievance  complained  of  with  regard  to  odd 
work. 

Mr.  Trantmoveda  vote  of  thanks  to  the  dele- 
gates, and  hoped  that  at  the  next  conference 
some  important  resolution  might  bo  adopted. 

A vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman  concluded  the 
meeting. 


Episcopal  Residence,  Portsmouth. — We 
are  asked  to  supplement  the  information  given 
on  593  of  our  last  number  by  stating  that  the 
water-tight  casements  in  the  stone  windows 
were  made  by  Messrs.  Chew  & Sons,  of  Stroud, 
Gloucester.  TTie  stoves  were  supplied  by  Messrs. 
Underhill  & Co.,  Upper  Thames-street,  and  the 
hearth-tiles  by  Messrs.  Carter  & Co.,  of  the 
Poole  Pottery  Co.  The  quantities  were  taken 
out  by  Mr.  Henry  Smith. 
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QUESTIONS  AFFECTING 
BUILDING-OWNERS  AND  DWELLERS 
IN  TOWNS. 

ASSOCIATION  OF  TEADE  PROTECTION  SOCIETIES. 

The  thirty -sixth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Association  of  Trade  Protection  Societies  of 
the  United  Kingdom  ivas  held  on  Wednesday 
last  at  the  Westminster  Palace  Hotel,  Alderman 
Bennett,  of  Manchester,  in  the  chair,  when 
several  subjects  of  special  interest  to  our 
readers  were  discussed.  We  append  a few 
notes. 

Local  Rating. 


Alderman  Leake,  on  behalf  of  the  Hull 
Society,  moved  : — 

“This  meeliug,  being  of  opinion  that  the  present  system 
of  lerying,  raising,  and  collecting  rates  by  oilferent  autho- 
rities in  large  towns  is  productiro  of  great  delay,  uncer- 
tainty, inconvenience,  and  unnecessary  expense,  respect- 
fully requests  the  Government  to  introduce  clauses  into 
any  Bill  dealing  with  local  rating,  which  they  have  intro- 
duced, or  may  hereafter  introduce,  into  Parliament, 
authorising  the  levying,  raising,  and  collecting  of  local 
rates,  by  oue  rate,  under  one  authority,  and  by  ono  stalF, 
instead  of  as  at  present. 

That  in  case  the  Government  have  not  introduced,  or 
do  not  contemplate  introducing,  any  such  Bill  into  Parlia- 
ment, then  this  meeting  petition  Parliament  in  favour  of 
alteration  of  the  law  to  the  foregoing  effect.” 

He  said  ifc  was  not  his  desire  in  proposing 
this  resolution  that  the  powers  of  existing  Local 
Boards  to  assess  rates  should  be  done  away 
with,  but  that  for  the  purposes  of  collection 
they  should  be  required  to  issue  a precept  upon 
one  central  authority,  who  should  collect  the 
rates  in  one.  At  present  there  were  local  rates 
levied  by  various  authorities  in  a town,  and 
collected  by  various  authorities.  That  caused 
delay,  expense,  and  inconvenience,  and  his  pro- 
position was  that  the  rates  should  be  levied  by 
one  authority,  and  that  there  should  be  only  ono 
rate-book  and  one  set  of  collectors. 

Mr.  Fletcher,  of  the  Liverpool  Society, 
seconded  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Terry  (London)  moved  an  amendment 
exempting  the  metropolis  from  the  operation  of 
the  resolution ; but  this  did  not  meet  with  a 
favourable  reception,  and  the  original  resolution 
was  carried. 

Rights  of  Light. 


Mr.  Hardwick,  of  the  Liverpool  Society,  pro- 
posed : — 

“ That  the  intereats  of  traders  very  frequently  suffer  in 
the  centre  of  large  towns,  when,  upon  requiring  to  rebuild 
and  modernise  their  places  of  business,  they  find  their 
plans  thwarted  by  reason  of  rights  of  light,  which  rights 
iirofrequeutly  exercised  in  a manner  that  is  not  for  the 
good  of  the  community,  and  very  frequently  a fictitious 
value  IS  put  upon  windows  and  openings  ofverV  small  value 
aud  buildings  have  to  be  dwarfed  and  cramped  for  fear  of 
damages. 

That,  moreover,  great  uncertainty  prevails,  as  the  owner 
re-building  has  often  no  means  of  ascertaining  what  will 
satwfy  his  near  neighbour  should  he  refuse  to  declare  him- 
self, until  an  application  is  made  for  an  injunction  to 
restrain,  or  an  action  is  brought  for  compensation  where- 
upon professional  witnesses  on  both  sides  are  forthcoming 
to^^imise  or  magnify  the  value  of  the  damage  done  “ 

That  111  order  to  prevent  this  uncertainty  it  is  desirable 
that  an  Offleial  Iteferee  should  be  appointed  for  each 
County,  to  whom  either  party  might  apply,  and  who  should 
have  authority  on  the  spot  to  examino  the  building  if 
staning,  or  the  new  one  if  erected,  or  the  plans  it  not  so 
erected,  and  who  should  be  authorised  to  decide  the  size 
of  the  proposed  openings,  the  height  of  proposed  buildings 
and  tho  compensation  to  lie  paid;  such  Official  Referee  to 
be  an  architect  of  good  standing,  having  no  interest  on 
behalf  of  either  party,  and  who  should  be  paid  by  fees  to 
bB  prewnbed.  Where  »n  OffieW  Referee  ie  interested  on 
tahnir  of  either  pnrtj.  the  Offlei.l  Referee  of  .n  adjoinini! 

County  should  be  competent  to  act  as  Referee.” 

The  mover  argued  that  a very  serious  grievance 
arose  from  persons  being  allowed  to  build  ex- 
pensive premises,  and  their  being  subject,  on 
the  buildings  being  completed,  to  actions  for 
damages  on  account  of  an  infringement  of 
rights  of  light.  An  officer  should  be  specially 
appKiinted  with  power  to  act  according  to  tho 
terms  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Beckifct  (Liverpool)  seconded  the  pro- 
position, which  was  put  by  the  Chairman  and 
agreed  to. 

Fires. 


Mr.  G.  W . Rutter  (Liverpool)  moved  : 

“ That  in  the  opinion  of  tliis  meeting  it  is  desirable 
the  origin  of  every  accidental  fire  whereby  proper 
destroyed  shoidd  form  the  subject  of  an  inVesrig, 
before  some  authorised  officer ; that  the  pre«eat  svste 
leavmg  such  investigation  to  the  insurance  corapi 
interested  does  not  suffice,  as,  frequently  with  a vw 
avoid  odium,  they  compromise  claims,  notwithstanding 
they  are  satisfied  there  has  been  wrong-doing,  and^ 
increase  the  premiums  upon  other  property  on  purpo. 

meet  the  average  losses  by  fires,  ''  ^ ^ 

Resolved  that  a memorial  be  sent  to  the  Boar 
Trade  praying  that  a Bill  may  be  introduced  into  Pa 
meat  to  provide  for  an  iiiveshgation  before  some  tribi 
property  has  been  destroyci 
“re.  mto  the  ongm  and  causes  thereof. 

.nu.ni  “leeting  suggests  that ' coroners  woulc 
suitable  officers,  and  their  present  sj  stem  of  inquiries 


regard  to  deaths  might  be  copied  for  inquiries  with  regard 
to  fires.” 

Ho  said  there  was  one  word  which  he  wished 
to  eliminate  from  the  resolution,  viz.,  “Acci- 
dental.” It  was  the  custom  whenever  there 
was  a large  fire  to  attribute  it  to  incendiarism. 
Whether  that  was  the  case  or  not,  he  thought 
that  every  fire  should  be  traced  to  its  source. 
In  many  cases  that  ought  to  be  adjudicated 
upon  ,the  investigation  would  be  much[facilitated 
if  there  were  a separate  court  to  inquire  into 
cases  of  fire,  and  he  believed  this  would  not 
entail  any  great  expense.  He  begged  to  move 
the  resolution,  omitting  the  word  “accidental” 
from  it. 

Mr.  Swift  (Manchester)  seconded  the  motion, 
which  was  nnanimously  agreed  to. 

Public  Toion  Improvements. 

Mr.  Hutchinson  (Nottingham)  proposed 
without  comment : — 

“That  the  present  system  of  owners  of  property  de- 
manding largo  compensation  when  public  improvements 
are  being  made,  such  compensation  frequently  amounting 
to  double  or  treble  tho  value  of  property  affected,  largely 
tends  to  increase  public  burdens  for  the  sake  of  private 
gain,  hinders  improvements  because  of  the  enormous  cost, 
occasions  the  retention  of  unhealthy  properties,  and  so 
interferes  with  the  public  health,  prevents  the  erection  of 
comfortable  dwellings  for  the  poor  in  central  situations, 
and  altogether  is  a source  of  groat  inconvenience  in  large 
towns. 

That  a petition  to  Parliament  be  presented,  praying 
that  means  maybe  adopted  for  ensuring  that  when  Cor- 
porations or  Local  Boards  require  to  take  properties  for 
improving  the  width  of  streets,  or  the  erection  of  central 
dwellings  for  the  poor,  or  other  public  improvements,  only 
a fair  value  shall  be  paid  for  such  properties  ; such  value 
to  be  based  on  past  income,  together  with  tho  ordina^ 
saleable  value  of  tbe  property,  in  the  open  market,  in 
like  manner  as  is  provided  with  regard  to  unhealthy  areas, 
such  value  to  be  decided  by  a doly-constituted  authority; 
but  this  benefit  ought  not  to  be  granted  to  any  dividend- 
paying  companies,  or  other  speculative  combinations  where 
private  gain  is  to  be  obtaineu." 

The  resolution  was  seconded  by  Alderman 
Witty,  of  Hull,  and  carried  unanimously. 

Noisy  or  Offensive  Trades. 

Mr.  Hutchinson  (Nottingham)  moved  the 
following  resolution : — 

" That  whereas  it  is  essential  to  tbe  well-being  of  the 
conimnnity  (hat  certain  trades, — some  of  which  are  noisy 
(such  as  blacksmiths,  boiler-makers,  and  certain  other 
mechanical  trades)  and  others  offensive  (such  as  candle- 
makers,  brick  kilns,  bone  and  chemical  works,  &c.)  by 
reason  of  smell,  smoke,  or  vapour, — should  be  carried  on ; 

And  whereas  no  authority  at  present  exists  to  whom  a 
person  proposing  to  commence  and  carry  on  such  trades 
may  apply,  yet  such  trades  having  been  instituted  an 
action  may  be  brought  to  remove  or  restrain,  and  thereby 
a person  carrying  on  such  trade  may  suffer  considerable 
loss  ; 

“ Resolved,  that  it  is  desirable  that  an  authority  should 
be  instituted  to  whom  a proposed  promoter  of  such  trade 
may  apply  for  leave  to  carry  on  such  trade,  and  such  autho- 
rity should  be  required  to  hear  evidence  in  favour  thereof, 
and  the  adjoining  occupiers  should  have  a right  to  object 
thereto,  and  the  authority  should  have  power  to  direct  that 
leave  be  given  for  the  establishment  of  such  trade,  and  to 
define  the  conditions  under  w hich  the  same  may  be  carried 
on.” 

He  contended  that  there  should  be  some 
authority  to  decide  questions  of  this  nature 
without  tradesmen  being  liable  to  expensive 
legal  proceedings. 

Alderman  Witty,  of  Hull,  seconded  the  pro- 
position, which  was  carried. 


THE  ROYAL  SCHOOLS  FOR  DAUGHTERS 

OF  OFFICERS  OF  THE  ARMY,  LANS- 

DOWN,  BATH. 

The  above  building  is  about  a mile  from,  and 
600  ft.  above  the  level  of,  the  city  of  Bath. 
The  building,  which  stands  in  its  own  grounds, 
is  approached  from  the  Lansdown-road  under  a 
Gothic  archway,  having  the  royal  arms  carved 
above.  The  roadway  (between  an  avenue  of 
fine  trees)  leads  by  easy  gradients  to  the  prin- 
cipal  entrance  in  the  central  tower,  from  the 
hall  of  which  direct  access  is  gained  by  means 
of^  a corridor  D ft.  wide  to  the  reception,  com- 
mittee, and  class  rooms,  on  the  left-hand,  and 
school-rooms,  &c.,  on  the  right-hand. 

The  dining-hall  is  a handsome  X-shaped 
apartment  50  ft.  long,  lighted  from  both  sides, 
and  amply  ventilated.  The  kitchens  and 
servants’  offices  are  placed  at  tho  north  end, 
forming  a wing  extending  115  ft.  from  the  main 
building,  and  contains  laundry,  engine-room, 
and  other  offices,  fitted  with  all  modern  appli- 
PDces  for  cooking,  washing,  and  other  domestic 
work. 

Tho  whole  of  the  building  is  warmed  with 
hot-water  by  Messrs.  Berry  & Sons,  who  also 
carried  out  the  laundry  work,  cooking  apparatus, 
and  gas  work. 

A small  portion  of  tho  faijade  of  the  building 
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was  originally  a proprietary  college,  but  the 
whole  was  purchased  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Royal  School  in  1862,  when  very  extensive 
alterations  and  additions  were  made  under  the 
direction  of  Messrs.  W.  G.  Haberahon  & 
Fawckner,  who  are  now  erecting  the  new  wing 
at  tho  south  end  of  the  main  building,  which  is 
to  contain  additional  school  and  class  rooms, 
dormitories,  &c. 

Messrs.  D.  & C.  Jones,  of  Gloucester,  are  the 
builders  of  the  present  new  wing,  the  contract 
amounting  to  about  10,0001.  A detached  build- 
ing is  being  erected  as  a sanatorium,  containing 
four  wards,  kitchen,  and  other  offices,  with  all 
appliances  complete. 

The  Royal  School  is  for  the  education  of  the 
daughters  of  officers  of  the  army,  and  is  under 
the  management  of  an  influential  committee, 
the  chairman  being  Major-General  Boileau,  R.E. 

The  scholastic  apartments  are  arranged  with 
special  care  for  the  comfort  and  convenience 
for  both  scholars  and  teachers,  and  comprise 
junior  and  senior  school-rooms,  class  and  pro- 
fessor’s room,  and  about  twenty  music-rooms, 
which  are  separated  by  double  stone  walls,  the 
space  being  filled  in  with  silicate  cotton  to 
deaden  tbe  sound. 

Cevered  play-grounds  are  arranged  in  the 
basement;  and  cloak-room,  lavatories,  and 
water-closets  are  conveniently  placed  for  the 
scholars  on  returning  to  their  studies  from 
meals  or  play. 

Four  stone  staircases  lead  from  the  ground  to 
upper  floors.  The  central  portion  being  appro- 
priated for  the  Lady  Superintendents,  three 
rooms,  which  are  en  suite,  and  the  other 
portions  are  mainly  divided  into  dormitories  by 
means  of  wood  panel-framed  divisions,  7 ft. 
high,  each  compartment  being  fitted  with  a 
sponge-bath,  water  laid  on  and  waste.  The 
governesses’  rooms  are  so  arranged  that  they 
command  a view  of  the  corridor.  In  each 
dormitory  bath-rooms  are  placed  in  convenient 
positions.  The  servants’  bed  and  work  rooms 
are  in  the  north  wing.  The  tower  contains  a 
clock,  bell,  and  large  iron  tank. 

N.B. — The  separate  plan  in  tbe  centre  is  the 
first  floor  of  the  new  wing,  the  ground  floor  of 
which  is  shown  to  the  right  of  the  plan. 


HOMES  FOR  OUTCAST  LONDON. 

We  publish  this  plan — and,  we  believe,  an 
executed  one — for  dwellings  for  the  poorest 
class,  by  Mr.  Chaa.  King,  because  it  contains 
oue  or  two  ideas  worth  consideration.  Mr.  King 
thinks  we  must  inevitably  recognise  the  neces- 
sity for  single-room  dwellings  for  the  poorest 
class,  and  arranges  them  with  a bed-recess  in 
the  angle,  and  sculleries  and  washhouses  com- 
mon to  poor  tenements ; and  he  suggests  that 
the  employment  of  thin  walls — on  some  such 
plan  as  Mr.  Laacelles’s  concrete  cottages — would 
save  a considerable  amount  of  floor  space  in  the 
interior.  The  position  of  the  watercloaets  is 
open  to  objection.  They  would  be  better  con- 
centrated in  two  blocks  for  men  and  women, 
quite  apart  from  each  other.  And  the  bed- 
recess  system,  to  be  healthy,  should  have  special 
provision  for  ventilation  in  each  recess.  But 
the  plan  is  not  without  suggestiveness. 


MONUMENT  IN  THE  CHURCH  OF 
S.  MARIA  DEL  POPOLO,  ROME. 

This  monument  is  now  in  the  sacristy  of  tbe 
Church  of  S.  Maria  del  Popolo,  Rome,  having 
been  removed  from  the  interior  of  the  church. 
It  is  to  the  memory  of  Giovanni  Ortega  Gomiel, 
bishop  of  Potenza,  a very  learned  man  of 
letters,  divinity,  and  jurisprudence.  He  was 
pronotary  of  Alexander  VI.,  to  which  Pontiff  he 
rendered  many  important  services.  This  monu- 
ment was  erected  to  his  memory  by  his  brother, 
Francisco. 

This  plate  is  slightly  enlarged  from  the  illus- 
trations to  a forthcoming  work  on  “Ancient 
Sepulchral  Monuments,”  by  W.  Brindley  and 
W.  S.  Weatherley,  of  which  there  are  already 
printed  about  200  plates,  containing  some  700 
examples.  Tho  origin  of  this  work  is  the  want 
felt  of  a text  book  on  the  subject  by  architects 
and  monumental  workers  alike. 

The  examples  ar»  from  all  countries  and 
embrace  all  styles,  from  the  earliest  periods 
to  the  end  of  the  last  century. 

Although  this  work  is  most  costly  to  produce, 
we  believe  it  is  intended  to  publish  it  to  sub- 
scribers at  a very  cheap  rate. 
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A NEW  YIEW  OF  ST.  ALBAN’S, 
HOLBORN, 

The  clearance  made  in  the  process  of  widen- 
ing Gray’s-inn-lane  threw  open  to  view  lately 
the  west  end  of  Mr.  Butterfield’s  fine  church- 

one  of  the  most  characteristic  of  his  works 

in  a new  light;  and  when  its  architect  has  lust 
now  accepted  the  award  of  the  Gold  Medal  of 
the  Institute,  we  have  thought  it  would  be  of 
some  interest  to  publish  a view  of  the  church 
as  thus  thrown  open.  In  the  simple  lines  and 
broad  masses  of  the  composition,  the  admirable 
manner  in  which  the  staircase  turret  strengthens 
and  gives  backbone  to  the  whole ; aud  in  the 
solidity  of  the  building,  destitute  of  any  un- 
necessary tricks  of  ornament,  we  see  the  true 
Gothic  spirit  come  to  life  again,  which  is  not 
often  seen  in  modem  buildings;  and  Mr.  Pits 
has  done  it  full  justice  in  his  powerful  aud 
effective  drawing. 


HOMES  FOR  ARTISANS,  WILLIAM 
STREET,  BLACKFRIARS. 

A NEW  block  of  buildings,  forming  two  houses' 
has  just  been  erected  by  the  Trustees  of  Brown’ 
Estate,  for  the  accommodation  of  artisans. 

They  have  been  constructed  so  that  two  rooms 
may  be  let  out  together,  or  a single  room  if 
required,  with  a general  washhouse  in  the  base- 
ment. The  ground  at  the  back  being  at  a much 
lower  level  than  in  front,  abundance  of  air  and 
light  is  obtained. 

Each  set  of  rooms  on  the  upper  floor  is  fur- 
nished with  sinks  and  small  larders,  well  lighted 
and  ventilated,  and  shut  off  from  the  room.  A 
good  coal-store  is  attached  to  each  set  of  rooms ; 
aU  parlours  have  a strong  range  with  oven,  and 
also  a dresser;  other  rooms  have  larue  haneine- 
cupboards.  ^ 

The  houses  have  been  built  in  a simple  but 
substantial  manner,  and  special  attention  has 
beengiven  to  the  consideration  of  two  vital  points 
in  the  construction  of  this  class  of  property,  viz. 
to  guard  as  far  as  possible  against  the  damage 
and  destruction  of  the  rooms,  and  to  prevent  the 
accumulation  of  vermin. 

The  walls  are  of  stock  bricks  with  Brown’o 
red  bricks  to  cornices,  strings,  and  panels  of 
front;  the  doorways  having  jambs  and  arches 
in  tinted  glazed  bricks.  A very  efiicient  damp 
course  has  been  formed  with  Dussek’s  patent 
damp-proof  bricks,  the  joints  filled  in  with  his 
impervious  cement. 

rhe  whole  of  the  internal  partitions  are 
brick-nogged.  The  whole  of  the  plastering  is 
executed  in  Selenitic  cement,  finished  down  to 
floor  behind  skirtings.  A chamfered  deal  chair 
rail  6 in.  wide  is  run  round  all  the  walls,  which 
is  a great  saving  thereto.  All  sashes  are  double 
hung  with  Garner’s  patent  catgut  sash-lines. 
The  locks  and  furniture  are  Kaye’s  patent.  All 
woodwork  is  grained  and  varnished,  and  the 
dados  are  papered  and  varnished.  A venti- 
lator  is  provided  over  each  door  from  passage. 

The  water-closets  are  supplied  with  syphon 
waste-preventing  cisterns,  and  the  drains  are 
arranged  with  inspection  openings  so  as  to 
examine  them  with  ease  in  case  of  any  stoppage. 

A gateway  has  been  formed  under  one  house 
for  access  to  a large  engineer’s  workshop  at 
back,  known  as  Artois  Works,  where  the  well- 
known  and  very  old-established  firm  of  Mr.  W. 
Speller  carries  on  the  manufacture  of  hydraulic 
pumps,  &c. 

The  works  have  been  carried  out  in  a highly 
satisfactory  manner  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Asford,  builder, 
of  4a,  Henry-street,  Gray’s  lun-road,  from  the 
^signs  and  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 

Hewson  Lees,  of  27,  Doughty-street,  Meck- 
lenbargh-square,  W.C. 


art-union  of  LONDON. 

AKNHAI,  MEETING  AND  DISTEIBUTION  OF  PRIZES. 

forty-eighth  annual  meeting  of  the  Art- 
Union  of  London  was  held  on  Tuesday  last  at 
noon,  in  the  Adelphi  Theatre,  by  the  permission 
of  tho  lessees,  Messrs.  A.  and  S.  Gatti. 

The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  George  Godwin, 
F.R.S.,  Vice-president. 

Mr.  Hallett,  member  of  Council,  read  the 
annual  report,  which  was  as  follows  : — 

The  subscription  of  the  rear  amounts  to  5), 631/.  58.  6d' 
Huch  a decline  IS  no  more  ttau  mij-ht  be  anticipated  from 
tno  iilnwst  universal  depression  at  present  existinR,  not 
only  111  England,  but  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  In  fact, 
aU  things  considered,  it  is  a matter  for  congratulation  that 
so  large  a sum  should  have  been  gathered  for  what  is 
alter  ail,  not  a matter  of  vital  importance,  such  as  supply- 
ing the  necessary  demands  of  every  household.  The 
accounts  of  the  year  have  been  audited  by  Messrs.  J. 
Nicklin  and  W.  Wright,  to  whom  thanks  will  be  presently 
proposed.  ^ •' 

The  following  is  a brief  summary  of  the  receipts  and 
expenditure;  a detailed  account  wiD,  as  usual,  be  printed 
in  the  report : — ‘• 

Amount  of  subscriptions  £9  634  5 


Allotted  for  prizes £2,410  0 0 

Bet  apart  towards  providing  ’ 
worlcs  of  art  for  accumu- 
lated payments  609  0 0 

For  print  of  tho  year  alma- 
nack, exhibition,  report, 
and  reserve  3,455  15  1 

1 . . . e.'t'-l  13 

Agents  commission  and  charges,  advertise- 
ments, printing,  postage,  rent,  &c 3 159  10 


m ..t  T , £9,634 

tho  Local  Honorary  Secretaries  and  Agents  m au 
parts  of  the  world  the  thauks  of  this  meeting  are  especially 
doe,  smeo  at  such  a time  the  difficulty  iu  getting  sub- 
dan?^^°°^  is  mueh  greater  than  when  money  is  abun. 

The  amount  to  bo  expended  on  prizes  will  be  thus 
allotted 

1 work  at £ioo 

1 !.!.'!!!!!  go 


13  „ 16  „ 

30  10  ;; 

12  Framed  cbromo-Iithographs  of  “ BeDagio. 
60  Framed  proofs,  “ Countess  of  Bedfordr" 
200  Sets  of  Designs  from  English  History, 

60  Portfolios  of  24  plates  of  Animal  Life. 

30  Silver  Medals  of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  K.A. 


1 to  unsuccessful  members. 


Making,  with  tho  prizes  gi 
prizes. 

t is  our  custom  in  these  reports  to  note  the  losses 
sustained  through  death  inf  ho  ranks  of  art  during  the  past 
year. 

On  the  7th  of  September  last  died  Mr.  George  Cok 
his  seventy-fourth  year.  He  began  his  career  ut  Ports^ 
n.outh  as  a portrait  and  animal  puiistcr ; ho  then  turned  to 
London  and  occupied  himseh  «ith  landscape -painting, 
exhibiting  at  the  British  Institution  in  1841.  He  joined 
the  Society  of  'British  Artists  in  1854,  and  was  a constant 
and  very  meritorious  exhibitor  there  till  his  death. 

Ou  the  6th  of  October  Mr.  Hobert  Garin,  R.S.A.,  wl 
taken  away.  When  about  twenty-one  years  old  Mr.  Gavin 
entered  the  School  of  Design,  under  the  late  Mr.  Duncan, 
and  had  as  fellow-students  Sir  W.  Fettes  Douglas,  T.  Facd 
Frazer,  and  others.  He  devoted  himself  ehielly  to  the 
painting  of  Moorish  subjects. 

In  December  last  died  Mr.  Eichard  Doyle,  sou  and  pupil 
of  him  whose  humorous  drawings  delighted  the  public  of  a 
past  generation  as  “H.B.”  His  was  one  of  tho  brightest 
talents  enlisted  in  the  services  of  Fum-h  of  thirty-five 
years  ago.  He  was  one  of  the  most  witty  and  fanciful  of 
caricaturists. 

We  cannot  pass  without  notice  the  death  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Holloway,  on  the  26th  of  December  Inst,  who,  though  not 
an  artist  liimself,  was  one  of  the  most  munificent  patrons  of 
art  iu  late  ^ears.  Had  ho  begun  to  collect  pictures  at  a 


Artistic  Bazaar  in  Aid  of  Mrs.  Glad- 
stone’s Convalescent  Home. — On  the  19th 
of  May,  Mrs.  Gladstone  will  preside  at  an 
interesting  gathering  in  the  new  studio  of  Mr. 
Adams  Acton,  the  sculptor,  whose  energetic 
wife  (in  association  with  many  of  the  leading 
ladies  of  St.  John’s  Wood)  has  arranged  to  hold 
a bazaar  of  an  artistic  character,  with  the  en- 
rnonment  of  her  husband’s  classic  studies,  in 
aid  of  Mrs.  Gladstone’s  Convalescents’  Home. 
Tbe  success  of  the  amateur  plays  which  were 
recently  enacted  there  on  behalf  of  the  same 
charity  Las  kindled  fresh  enthusiasm  on  its 
behalf,  and  given  great  encouragement  to  the 
workers  of  the  “ Sonny  Side  Bee,”  founded  by 
Mrs.  Adams  Acton.  Lady  Frederick  Cavendish 
will  preside  on  the  20th  of  May. 


earlier  period  he  would,  probably,  have  amassed  a gallery 
of  modern  art  unequalled  in  cost  and  magnitude.  About 
four  years  ago  Mr.  Holloway  ustouiahed  the  world  by 
giving  30,000/.  at  one  sale  for  seven  pictures.  He  subse. 
quently  made  large  purchases  in  succeeding  years,  and  bis 
gallery  near  Virginia  Water  contains  speeimeus  of  tho 
work  of  most  of  our  best  artists. 

Ou  tho  15th  of  January  last  was  announced  the  death  of 
Mr.  Francis  Holl,  Associate  - Engraver  of  tbe  Royal 
Academy,  in  bis  sixty-ninth  year.  De  came  of  an  artistic 
family,  his  father  bemg  an  eminent  engraver.  His  works 
best  known  to  the  public  are  “The  English  Merry, 
making,”  “The  Railway  Station.'’ after  Frith,  aud  “The 
Inventiou  of  tho  Stocking  Loom,”  after  Elmore. 

On  the  8th  of  March  last  died  Mrs.  H.  Cordelia  Angell 
one  of  the  most  accomplished  members  of  tbe  Royai 
Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours.  She  was  distin- 
guished  for  the  taste,  tact,  and  brilliancy  with  which  she 
painted  flowers  and  similar  subjects. 

In  tho  same  month,  at  Cheriton,  near  Chester,  Mr. 
William  Huggins  was  taken  away.  Ho  was  eclucalcd  at 
tho  Liverpool  Academj',  and  began  to  practise  his  profes- 
sion at  a very  early  period.  Cattle,  sheep,  and  above  all, 
lions  aud  tigers,  Interested  him  especially,  aud  be  drew 
them  iu  all  moods  and  attitudes  with  such  remarkable 
felicity  that  the  title  of  tbe  “Liverpool  Landseer”  was  far 
from  being  an  undeserved  compliment.  Amongst  his  most 
ambitious  productions  were  “Daiiiel  in  the  Lions’  Den,” 
“The  Disobedient  Prophet,”  “Christian  in  Sight  of  the 
Lions.” 

In  August  last  Mr.  B.  Calvert  died.  Early  iu  life  ho 
was  a friend  of  Blake,  whose  work  e-xercised  considerable 
influence  on  his  own.  He  produced  designs  for  book  illus- 
tration, which  are  now  somewhat  scarce  ; all  arc  beautiful, 
full  of  thought,  and  instinct  with  ^loetie  feeling.  “ Nymphs” 
was  bis  first  exhibited  picture  in  the  E.A.  of  1826.  “A 
' Shepherdess”  was  in  the  same  gallery  in  1827,  In  the 


latter  year  he  was  one  of  the  few  who  attended  Blake's 
funeral  at  Bunhill  Fields. 

Very  recently  the  Royal  Society  of  Painters  in  Water 
Colours  has  lo.st  two  distinguished  members  —Mr  H 
Britten  'Willis,  and  Mr.  Alfred  Newton. 

During  tho  past  year  the  number  of  new  buildings  con- 
dupivc  to  the  cultivation  of  art  founded  in  this  country  has 
not  been  verj-  great ; but  there  is  ono  remarkable  instance 
m the  ^ew  Municipal  BuUdiugs  in  Glasgow,  which  com- 
pnse  art  galleries,  and  afford  a striking  proof  of  the  public 
spirit  of  tho  old  city  on  tho  Clyde.  A competition  of 
designs  tor  tlie  building  was  started  in  the  year  1882,  and 
resulted  in  the  selection  of  those  of  Mr.  ■R’illiam  Young, 
and  the  work  was  at  once  taken  in  hnnd.  Tbe  estimated 
cost  is  no  lcs.s  than  250,006/.  The  style  adopted  is  the 
Renaissance,  and  the  foundation  stone  was  laid,  with 
Masonic  honours,  by  the  Lord  Provost  of  the  city,  the  Hou. 
John  Ure,  on  the  6th  of  October  last.  The  building  is 
described  as  being  of  great  extent  and  tine  proportions,  and 
well  supplied  with  all  necessary  galleries,  reception-rooms, 
&c.  A notable  feature  of  the  day’s  proceedings  was  a 
remarkable  procession,  consisting  of  fully  25, 000  persons, 
and  reminding  us  rather  of  tho  old  gatherings  of  Guilds  in 
tho  Netherlands,  than  of  any  scenes  in  our  prosaic  times. 
The  coftegt  consisted  of  appro^jriata  representatives  of 
every  kind  of  calling,— with  various  moi^ls  showing  the 
tools  employed,  and  tho  workmen  using  them,—  mter- 
spersed  with  bands  and  banners. 

Ou  the  7th  of  July  last,  tho  Duke  of  Somerset  per- 
formed the  ceremony  of  opening  tho  Technical  School  and 
Fine  Art  Exhibition  at  Huddersfield,  in  the  presence  of  a 
large  gathering  of  the  people.  Tbe  Huddersfield  Mechanics’ 
Institute  dates  back  more  than  forty  years,  and  duringthat 
period  it  has  performed  much  valuable  work  with  regard  to 
technical  education,  butit  was  felt  that  still  further  oppor- 
tunities should  be  afforded  to  enable  tho  workmen  to  carry 
on  Buecessfully  the  existing  competition  with  foreign 
nations  in  the  works  which  they  produce.  A committee 
was  accordingly  form'ed.  and  it  was  determined  to  erect  a 
new  building,  at  a cost  of  20,000/.  Plans  were  furnished 
by  Mr.  Ed.  Hughes,  architect,  and  a commodious  building, 
with  the  necessary  art-rooms,  chemistry.  anddyeing-rooraB, 
&c.,  has  been  erected.  In  the  new  building  was  collected 
a highly-interesting  exhibition  of  various  works  of  art. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  the  Piccadilly  Arts  Cora- 
pany  erected  a spacious  building  near  St.  Jamee’s  Church, 
comprising  well-proportioned  and  weU-Iighted  galleries,  a 
hall  for  meetings,  &c.  The  galleries  are  occupied  by  the 
Institute  of  Painters  in  "Water  Colours,  who  bad  found  their 
old  room  in  Pall-mall  inadequate  to  the  demands  made  on 
it.  The  Institute,  in  its  now  quarters,  takes  a frc.sh  depar- 
ture  in  point  of  detail,  inasmuch  as  its  walls  are  open  to  all 
competent  contributors  irrespective  of  membership.  It 
promises  also  the  institution  of  free  schools  of  water-colour 
painting,  iu  emulation  of  the  Academy  free  schools. 

The  exhibition  of  the  works  b^  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  at 
the  Grosvenor  Gallery,  was  admirable  from  any  and  every 
point  of  view,  and  bore  testimony  to  tbe  genius  and  re- 
markable industry  of  the  artist. 

Lust  year  we  noticed,  with  much  satisfaction,  the  exhihi- 
tion  set  on  foot  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Barnett,  at  St.  Jude’s, 
Whitechapel,  for  the  benefit  and  instruction  of  tho  hosts  of 
persons  dwelling  in  that  neighbourhood.  The  exhibition, 
resumed  tliis  year,  has  been  more  sucees.sful  than  ever ; 250 
pictures  were  lent  for  exhibition,  including  examples  by 
Millais,  Watts,  Boughton,  Briton  Riviere,  and  others. 

We  must  not  omit  to  notice  an  interesting  exhibition 
of  groups  ill  terra-cotta,  by  Mr.  Geo.  Tiaworth,  tho  sub- 
jects being  chiefly  taken  from  the  New  Testament  History, 
and  nianilesting  great  skill  and  originality. 

From  the  programme  wliich  basbeen  published  it  appears 
that  the  forthcoming  International  Health  Exhibition,  to 
be  held  in  the  same  place  as  the  “Fisheries”  of  last  year, 
will  be  even  more  extensive  than  that  reraarkiible  show, 
inasmuch  as  tho  Albert  Hall  itself  and  its  galleries,  aud 
the  new  Imilding  above  mentioned,  for  the  City  of  London 
Technical  Institute,  will  also  be  put  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Executive  Counoil.  Under  the  head  of  appliances  relating 
to  health  there  is  scarcely  any  commodity  of  any  kind  that 
cannot  bo  in  some  way  brought  in.  In  r’elatiou  to  matters 
[esthetic  may  be  mentioned  an  ample  illustration  of  costume, 
in  a scries  of  models  showing  tho  changes  of  style  in  this 
country,  from  the  Conquest  to  the  present  time.  Nor  will 
the  claims  of  art  proper  be  overlooked,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
ntended  to  include  an  exhibition  of  tho  resiilfs  of  the 
Qstruction  given  in  the  art-training  schools  in  all  parts  of 
the  country. 

Amongst  artistical  new  buildings  recently  erected  in  this 
country  is  tho  Central  Tecbuical  College  at  South  Ken- 
sington,  now  nearly  completed.  Tho  foundation  column 
was  laid  by  H.R.H.  Tho  Prince  of  Wales,  on  tho  ISth  of 
July,  1881.  For  300  feet  the  building  fronts  the  Exhibi- 
tion-road, closely  adjoining  the  Natural  History  Museum, 
designed  by  the  same  architect,  Mr.  Waterhouse,  A.R.A. 

It  is  a matter  for  congratulation  that  Government  pro- 
loses  forthwith  to  make  the  much-needed  additions  to  the 
milding  of  the  National  Gallery,  the  existing  space  being 
quite  inadequate  to  tbe  due  exhibition  of  the  works  now 
therein  contained.  It  may  be  hoped  that  ultimately  new 
quarters  will  be  found  for'  the  soldiers  now  occupying  the 
north-west  comer  of  tho  ground,  end  in  the  moautimo  the 
Office  of  Works  proposes  to  lake  the  first  step  towards  the 
necessary  enlargement. 

Amongst  the  important  additions  which  have  been  lately 
made  to  the  South  Kensington  Museum  is  the  great  Indian 
Court,  perhaps  the  most  interesting,  aud  certainly  the  most 
extensive,  ’ Owing  to  its  great  size  and  height  it  lias  been 
found  possible  to  rccoustnu-t  within  it  whole  fronts  of 
house.s,  and  large  portions  of  buildings,  so  that  instead  of 
merely  studying  Indian  aichiteetnre  piece  by  piece,  we 
now  get  a good  idea  of  tho  general  effect  of  the  street 
arcbijecture  of  that  wonderful  country. 

A matter  now  causing  considerable  interest  amongst 
architects  is  the  competition  for  the  costly  buildings  about 
to  be  erected  for  the  War  OflSce  niid  Admiralty  in  Spring 
Gardens.  On  the  17lh  September  last,  a paper  was  issued 
from  the  Office  of  Works  containing  the  instructions  and 
conditions,  a schedule  of  the  accommodation  required,  and 
plan  of  tho  site  for  the  new  building.  The  final  designs 
have  not  yot  been  completed. 

For  tho  coming  j-eur  the  Cooncil  have  engaged  Mr. 
Willmore  to  engrave  .a  plate  which  will  form  an  appro- 
priate companion  lo  “ The  Loss  of  the  Fevenge,"  given  for 
1881.  It  is  from  a painting  by  tho  same  artist,  Mr. 
Brierly,  marine  painter  to  her  Majesty,  representing  Sir 
Wm.  '\Vinterin  the  I’migiiard  attaekmg  the  starboard  wing 
of  the  Spanish  Armiidii.  While  tho  former  scene  repre- 
ents  the  calm  and  subdued  aspect  of  a vessel  come  to 
rest  after  a hard  fight,  and  standing  at  bay,  though  not 
conquered,  tho  present  affords  tho  spectacle  of  a fierce 
battle  in  the  height  of  its  fury.  Motley  thus  describes  the 
‘ene 

“On  August  8th,  1688,  the  invincible  Armada  was 
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snibng  directly  N.'N'.E.,  witb  a frcsb  breeze  froin  the  south. 
The  English  came  up  with  them  soon  after  nine  a.m.  off 
GraTelines,  and  found  them  sailing  in  a half-moon,  the 
Admiral  and  Vice-Admiral  in  the  centre,  and  the  flanks  pro- 
tected by  three  great  galeasses  and  the  galleons  of  Portugal. 
Seeing  the  English  approaching.  Medina  Sidoiiiii  ordered 
his  whole  fleet  to  luff  to  the  wind  and  j)repare  for  action. 

A general  comb.at  began  at  about  ten,  and  it  was  soon 
obrions  to  the  Spaniard.^  that  their  adversaries  were 
intending  warm  work.  Sir  Francis  Drake  in  the  Ji!feen<7e, 
followed  by  Frobisher  in  the  Triumph,  Hawkins,  in  the 
Viciory,  and  some  smaller  vessels,  made  the  first  attack  on 
the  Spanish  flag -ships;  Lord  Henry  Seymour  in  the 
Rainloic,  Sir  Henry  Palmer  in  the  AnteJopr,  and  others, 
engaged  with  three  of  the  largest  galleons  of  the  Armada, 
while  Sir  WiUiam  Winter  in  the  Vanguard  charged  the 
starboard  wing.  The  portion  of  the  fleet  thus  assaulted 
fell  back  into  the  main  body,  and  Winter,  driving  into 
their  centre,  found  himself  within  rausket-shot  of  many 
of  their  moat  formidable  ships.  ‘ I tell  you,  on 
the  credit  of  a poor  gentleman,'  ho  said,  ‘ that 
there  were  five  hundred  discharges  of  demicaiinon,  cul- 
verin,  and  demi-oulverin  from  the  Vanguard,  and  when 
I was  farthest  off  in  firing  niy  piece  I was  not  out  of  shot 
of  their  harquibuses,  and  most  time  within  speech  of  one 
another.'"  This  is  the  point  of  time  depicted  in  Mr. 
Brierly’s  most  powerful  painting,  and  it  gives  a very 
striking  and  lively  representation  of  the  engagement.  It 
will  be  one  of  the  prizes  in  the  next  distribution.  Mr. 
TVillmore's  interpretation  in  black  and  white  is  worthy 
of  his  former  performances  as  a line-engraver. 

The  Chairman. — It  is  my  duty  as  your  chair- 
man to  move  the  adoption  of  the  report  that 
you  have  just  heard  read  by  ilr.  Hallett.  I do 
not  think  that  there  was  any  occasion  for  the 
Council  to  allude  to  the  reduction  in  the  amount 
of  the  subscription,  as  compared  with  that  of 
former  years  j 0,G34^  is  a very  large  sum  if  it 
were  not  compared  with  the  amounts  which  on 
some  occasions  have  been  subscribed.  But  the 
amount  of  even  our  ordinary  subscription 
should  really  be  a matter  of  astonishment  to 
all  who  look  into  it.  That  we  should  for  so 
many  years  have  collected  sums  generally 
ranging  from  10,0(X)L  to  12,0001.,  and,  in  occa- 
sional years,  amounting  to  very  mneh  more,  is 
simply  marvellous,  especially  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  these  amounts  are  obtained  not 
from  any  settled  body  of  subscribers,  such  as 
belong  to  ordinary  societies,  but  from  all  parts 
of  the  world,  and  from  a constantly  changing 
body.  It  is  undoubtedly  one  of  those  wonderful 
instances  of  average  which  must  astonish  every 
one  who  looks  into  that  subject.  Well,  by  means 
of  these  subscriptions,  we  have  spent, — a great 
many  people  have  no  notion  of  it,  — the  Art- 
Onion  of  London  has  spent  570,0001.  in  aiding 
art  and  giving  pleasure  to  thousands  of  persons. 
That  is,  more  than  half  a million,  not  one 
sixpence  of  which  would  have  been  spent  in 
that  direction  but  for  the  organisation  of  the 
Art-Union  of  London.  By  that  means  we  have 
spread  all  over  the  world  examples  of  the  work 
of  many  of  our  best  artists,  and  have  most  mate- 
rially contributed  to  change  the  general  tone  of 
thought  with  regard  to  art  which  prevailed  in 
England  and  its  colonies  before  the  Art-Union 
was  founded.  We  have  employed  the  very  best 
engravers;  and  the  pictures  selected  were  those 
of  our  best  artists,— artists  to  whose  names  the 
Royal  Academy  have  for  the  most  part  affixed 
their  seal.  Strange  to  say,  and  notwithstand- 
ing all  this,  the  works  of  the  Art-Union  have 
been  and  are  constantly  ignored  by  a certain 
school  of  critics  and  writers.  Not  long  ago  there 
was  a correspondence  in  the  leading  journal  on 
the  subject  of  the  decay  of  the  art  of  line- 
engraving.  It  was  shown  how  line-engraving 
was  dying  out,  and  in  the  course  of  the  corre- 
spondence allusion  was  made  to  two  or  three 
small  agencies  by  which  alone  this  art  of  line- 
engraving  was  said  to  have  been  maintained. 
But,  would  you  believe  it,  the  Art-Union  of 
London  was  not  mentioned  in  the  correspon- 
dence, althoogh  it  has  been  the  only  body  which 
has  produced  really  fine  and  important  engrav- 
ings, and  has  kept  the  art  alive  ! It  is  perfectly 
astounding,  hut  the  fact  is  that  many  estimable 
gentlemen  abuse  the  Art-Union, — and  I am 
speaking  now  from  personal  knowledge, — who 
have  not  seen  half  a dozen  of  the  works  it  has 
produced.  Such  people  seem  to  know  nothing 
of  the  grand  pair  of  engravings  which  we 
gave  not  long  ago,  including  the  “ Death  of 
Nelson,”  which  has  been  sent  in  thousands  and 
thousands  all  over  England  and  its  colonies, 
keeping  up  the  old  spirit  of  the  English 
nation,— although,  indeed,  that  scarcely  needs 
keeping  up  when  it  has  an  opportunity  given  it 
of  showing  forth.  Nor  do  the  gentlemen  to 
whom  I am  referring  know  anything  of  what 
has  been  done  by  ns  with  regard  to  the  revival 
of  the  art  of  bronze  casting ; or  of  our  Parian 
statuettes,  which  gave  an  impetus  to  their  pro- 
duction, and  enabled  the  humblest  to  possess  a 
work  of  art  instead  of  a distortion  on  their 
mantel-pieces.  Then  there  is  the  art  of  cameo- 
cutting,  which  we  tried  to  resuscitate,  although 


it  must  be  confessed  that  we  scarcely  succeeded 
in  bringing  forward  any  new  practitioners  of 
an  art  in  which  there  is  money  to  be  made 
by  people  who  will  go  in  for  it  properly.  The 
art  of  etchiug,  which  has  spread  greatly  of  late, 
has  undoubtedly  Lad  something  to  do  with  the 
lessened  demand  for  line-engravings.  No  one 
can  take  more  delight  in  an  etching  than 
myself.  Etching  enables  the  artist  to  work  out 
his  own  idea  by  his  own  hand.  It  is  a most 
delightful  art,  and  a great  evidence  of  the 
spread  of  a real  knowledge  of  art  is  the  fact 
that  etchings  are  now  in  demand  to  a large 
extent,  and  are  to  be  found  iu  the  dining-rooms 
of  one’s  friends’  houses  all  over  Englaud.  But 
etching  will  not,  and  cannot,  take  the  place  of 
line-engraving  for  the  purpose  of  putting  before 
the  world  an  important  picture  produced  by 
another  artist.  It  is  only  by  means  of  the  line- 
engraving  that  this  can  bo  done  efficiently  and 
effectively,  and  so  that  thousands  may  be  able 
to  enjoy,  in  almost  every  respect  except  colour, 
a fine  picture,  which  would  otherwise  be  con- 
fined to  the  admiration  of  a few.  As  illus- 
trating an  opinion  different  from  that  of  the 
gentlemen  I have  referred  to,  I am  tempted  to 
mention  a personal  incident  which  occurred  the 
other  day.  At  the  last  dinner  of  the  Artists’ 
General  Benevolent  Institution,  the  present 
leader  of  Her  Majesty’s  Opposition  in  the 
House  of  Commons  occupied  the  chair,  and  it 
happened  that  I was  called  upon  to  propose 
his  health.  In  doing  so  it  occurred  to  me  to 
remind  him  that,  many  years  ago,  it  had  been 
my  duty  on  the  part  of  the  Art-Union  of 
London  to  debate  with  him,  not  for  one  day, 
but  for  two  days,  the  importance  of  the  pro- 
posed organisation,  and  the  right  which  we  had 
to  call  for  a Charter  and  an  Act  of  Parliament. 
At  that  time  be  opposed  us  in  a very  deter- 
mined manner,  but  be  ultimately  gave  in,  and 
we  obtaiaed  our  Act  and  our  chai-ter.  When 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote  got  up  to  return  thanks, 
to  my  very  great  pleasure  ho  said, — ‘‘  I per- 
fectly well  remember  that  combat,”  and,  he 
added,  moat  magnanimously,  ‘‘I  have  been 
glad  ever  since  that  I was  beaten,  because  I 
now  fully  admit  the  good  work  that  the  Art- 
Union  of  London  has  done.”  I will  not  detain 
you  any  longer.  It  was  the  original  intention 
of  the  Art-Union  of  London  to  aid  in  popularising 
art,  and  to  aid  in  the  education  of  the  people  in 
art,  and  this  I maintain  it  has  done  and  is  still 
doing.  I beg  leave  to  move  the  adoption  of  the 
report. 

Mr.  E.  E.  Antrobus  seconded  the  resolution, 
which  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  James  Hopgood,  in  proposing  “ That  the 
warm  thanks  of  the  meeting  be  given  to  Mr.  E. 
E.  Antrobus  and  Mr.  Zouch  Trougbton  for  their 
continued  efforts  for  the  advancement  of  the 
prosperity  of  this  society,”  observed  that  he  saw 
those  gentlemen  so  often  at  the  office  that  he 
knew  how  constantly  they  were  in  attendance, 
and  how  well  they  performed  their  duties. 

The  resolution  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Hallett, 
and  responded  to  by  Mr.  Antrobus,  for  himself 
and  Mr.  Troughton,  who  was  unable  to  be  pre- 
sent through  indisposition. 

Mr.  Hallett  next  moved  “ That  this  meeting 
offers  its  best  thanks  to  Messrs.  A.  and  S.  Gatti 
for  again  so  kindly  granting  the  use  of  their 
theatre  for  this  meeting;  and  to  Mr.  Jecks  and 
Mr.  Burns  for  the  arrangements  they  have 
made.” 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Hopgood 
and  carried  by  acclamation. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Chairman  it  was  resolved 
” That  the  best  thanks  of  this  meeting,  and  a 
proof  copy  of  the  work  of  the  year,  be  offered 
to  Mias  Brookes  and  Miss  Inderwick  for  their 
kind  assistance  in  drawing  the  prizes,  and  to 
the  auditors  and  scrutineers.” 

The  drawing  for  the  prizes  then  commenced. 
In  accordance  with  our  custom,  wo  append  a 
list  of  the  prize  winners  ; — 

Enfitled  to  lelecf  a irork  of  art  of  the  value  oflOOl,— 
A.  H.  Gardner,  Folkestone. 

76L— H.  J.  Saunders,  Rock  Fawr,  Bridgend. 

60L— B.  F.  Solomon,  Fiji. 

fi'T. — Richard  Livesey,  junr.,  Hulme;  J.  W.  Ward, 
Man(‘hester. 

45Z.— Capt.  Aylmer,  Plymouth;  Cyrus  Legg,  South 
Horwood;  Mrs.  Napier,  Alderley. 

40/.— Mrs.  Hcmery,  Upper  1'ooting;  C.  J.  Reynolds, 
Port  Augusta,  S.A. ; 3.  Va'lentui,  Lambeth. 

3SI.—Y.  Braby,  Teddiiigtou;  J.  Carbonell,  Finchley; 
Vi.  E.  Smalley,  Rhyl ; Jos.  Vnrdon,  Adelaide. 

iol.  — W.  ; Hudson,  Farrell's  Flat  ; James  King, 
Finchley;  J.' Reid,  Gaiety  Restaurant,  Strand;  M.  M. 
Re3-iiara,  Boumemontli. 

25/. — F.  Kelly,  Forhes,  N.S.W. ; J.  J.  Lewis,  27, 
Bush-lane,  E.C. : A.  Moore,  Victoria,  B.C. ; G.  D.  O' 
Rotherham;  T.  Phillips,  Ahcrdare. 


Park-road;  A.  D.  Fsnabar,  Poterhorougb,  Can.;  T. 
Holden,  Bolton:  W.  Newman,  Ararat,  S.A.;  Mre.  J.V. 
Smith,  Bridgend  ; J.  Warren,  Royston. 

16/.— J.  Armstrong,  LumbsConduit-street  jR.W.  Brown, 
Kirksfall-road,  1 el/ord-park  ; Mrs.  S.  fiudds,  Sandhurst; 
Mrs.  Busby,  Crojdon;  J.  MeMurray,  Monte  Video;  W. 
Pastor,Crefield  ;J. Purnell,  Hayant';  J.  C.  Sarjeant, Gutter- 
lane;  B.  Slepbenson,  Hoinsey-laue ; R.  Savill,  Bushey  ; 

L.  N.  Starkey.HudJersfield;  H.  G.  Tasker,  Lloyd 's-square. 
10/.— L.  K.  Carter,  Ballarat;  W.  A.  GTifiith,  Q.uebee ; 

G.  Hague,  Geelong;  T.  H.  Harper,  Bedditch;  J.  Kenny, 
Leek;  F.  h'evitoD,  Hamsell-street,  E.C.;  F.  H.  Nuttall, 
St.  Helen’s,  J.  G.  Pike,  Kentrille,  N,8.  ;1H.  L.,  L.,  and  W. 

B.  Rutter  Lolhbury ; W.  Scott,  Stratford;  A.  Shannon, 
Moculta,  8.A.;  H.  J.  Sberwin,  Newcastle-under-Lyne; 
Key.  A.  limpcrley,  Market  Rasen ; T.  Turner,  St.  John's 
Wood;  T.  S.  Upton, Tadcaster  ; Jno.  Watson,  Mt  Oambier, 
S.A. ; J.  H.  S.  Wilders, Birmingham;  P.  Winsor,  Peckhain 
Rye;  R.  B.  Woodd,  New  Bond-street;  W.  Wrigh*, 
Bulcombe,  Hayward's  Heath. 

A Chromo-lithograph  if  “ Bellagio.” — W.  H.  Budden, 
Peterbro',  Canada;  W.  H.  Garwood,  Bishopagute-street, 
E.C. ; W.  Habersbon,  36,  Bloomebury-square,  W.C.  > 
Edwin  Imison,  6-1,  Church-street,  Runcorn  ; A.  T.  Moran, 
Winehelsea,  Vie.  ; B.  U.  Potter,  Sistova-road,  Balham ; 

W.  Shevill,  Bnehton,  Vic. ; T.  W.  Spink,  14,  Gunter- 
stone-road.  West  Kensington;  N.  P.  Torgensen,  Rock- 
hampton, Queensland;  B.  G.  Valentine,  Ballarat;  H.  C. 
Wilson,  Wellington,  N Z. ; Mrs.  W.  A.  Wright,  New- 
arket. 

Framed  Troof  of  the  Cuunieea  of  Bedford.— C.  S.  B. 
Busby,  Derby;  P'.  Butler,  41,  Lothbury,  E.C-;  E.  J. 
Chabot.  Selhurst ; J.  Clegg,  Bolton  : 11.  Duuutsey,  Pendle- 
bury;  J.  Edmond,  Edinburgh;  J.  Feil,  21,  Falkland-road, 
Keutish-towu ; D.  S.  Fergusson, Dundee ; J.  I'iaher, Ealing ; 
J.  II.  Gooch,  lioddesdeu;  L.  Goodacre,  Victoria,  B.C.^ 
Sir  J.  Greenhall,  IVarrington ; E.  Gregory  Linsay,  Canada; 

C.  Greenwood,  Nelson-square,  S.E. ; ^1.  H.  Hamilton, 
Craigavad,  Ireland ; W.  K.  Hamilton,  care  of  C.8.8.A-, 
Queen  Victoria-street;  L.  J.  Hamm,  San  Francisco;  J. 
Henderson,  Stansbury,  8.A.;  H.  Howell,  Darlington;  J. 
Hughes,  Wiucbraore-bill;  R.  U.  Uumphrys,  Seyenoaka; 
W.  Johnson,  Southampton;  W.  Kasch,  Rockhampton, 
Queensland;  T.  King,  New  Plymouth,  N.Z. ; W.  M. 
Lloyd,  Brisbane;  J.  H.  M.  Loguu,  Buenos  Ayres;  L. 
Ludolph,  Port  Ebzabeth ; A.  6.  Maekinnon,  20,  Cornhill ; 
C.  Mantell,  Coblentz;  J.  R.  Moore,  Saiutfield,  Co.  Down  ; 

M.  Mawson,  Long  Room,  Customs,  E.C. ; J-  R-  Narracot, 

9,  Whitehall-place,  S.W. ; R.  J.  Nicbolas,  Newport,  Mon. ; 

H,  Reeves,  Emsworth;  R.  Sanders,  Gienelg,  S.A.;  E. 
Seaton,  79,  Watliug-strect ; J.  J.  Shaw,  Primrose-hill- 
road  ; B.  Smith,  Christchurch,  N.Z. ; J.  T.  Staughton, 
Melton,  A'ic. ; R.  S.  Stevens,  Lymington  : Major  Stokes, 
Lauc-usier;  S.  Taylor,  Runcorn;  H.  Treagold,  Kingston, 

S. A. ; R.  Turner,  High-street,  Borough,  B E.  ; R.  War- 
rington, Garrick-street ; J.  Watson,  Mt.  Gambior,  S.A.  j 
\V.  Wealherley,  28,  Navarino-road,  Dalaton  ; J.  K.  Welch, 
Christchurch,  Hants.  ; W.  E.  Wheeler,  Beliast,  Victoria  ; 
W.  A.  Zeal,  Melbourne,  Viet. 

A Bortfoiio  of  Ttcenty-four  Blatei  of  Animal  L'fe. — W . 
Abbott,  Limebouse:  E.  W.  Allen,  Ave  Maria-laue ; W, 
Atkins,  City-road,  E.C. ; Mrs.  J.  D.  Barnett,  flarnngay- 
park,  N.;  W.  Beattie,  Port  Adelaide;  R.  Bennett, 
Clapham  ; Bowden  A Sons,  Great  Portland-strcet ; Mrs. 
Bowen,  Hereford;  C.  Brown,  Sydney  ; C.  Burls,  Pcckham- 
ryc-  Miss  A.  E.  Campbell,  Idanehester;  E.  Casselton, 
Romford- road ; T.  Cox,  Lambeth-walk;  A.  W.  Crow, 
Dulwich;  J.  E.  Dorington,  Stroud;  J.  H.  Fletcher, 
Northampton  ; J.  Harcourt,  Hobart ; R.  B.  Haynes,  Stock- 
port ; Lady  Hicks,  Streatham-hill ; A.  Hills,  St.  John's  ; 
Major  Leggett,  Kirkdale  ; Lemay,  High-street.  Borough; 
C.  A.  MacBcan,  Bartholomew-lane ; H.  Mirfield,  Railway 

Cicaring  House  ; N ; F.  Parker,  Liverpool ; W.  Potts, 

Beckenham;  Geo.  Pratt,  Epsom ; Miss  M.  Prosser,  Batter- 
sea • T.  Quihampton,  Stock  Exchange;  W.  Richardson, 
Oundle  ; S.  G.  Robinson,  Nelson,  N.Z. ; T.  B.  Robinson, 
Marsden;  J.  Salmon,  Adelaide;  J.  Scarborough,  Gran- 
tham- Dr.  J.  Seaton,  Sunbury ; J.  W.  G.  Settle,  Horn- 
castle;  F.  G.  Shedel,  Stoke  Newington;  W.  J.  Smith,  3, 
Puiicrns-lane,  E.C.;  J.  C.  M.  Stevens,  Torrington;  W. 
5tote,  Bridgwater;  T.  A.  ttrickland,  Sydney  ; J.  Oykes, 
Wakefield;  S.  Tilley,  Snow-hill ; K.  Tretiabotf, '2,  Martin  s- 
lane,  E.C. ; Mrs.  Waterman,  Selboume;  R.  J.  Webb, 
Sanohurst,  Vic.;  W.  W.  Whittaker,  Manchester;  8. 
Whitley,  Camberwell  New-road  ; C.  A.  Vinter.  Cambridge. 

A Bilttr  Medal  of  Sir  O.  Scott,  R.A.—3.  Anderson, 
Oswestry;  F.  J.  Bluxbam,  Victoria-street,  8.W.,  L.  and 
W B.  ; E.  A.  Bowden,  Railway  Cleating  House,  N.WL  ; 

E H Brown,  Clapham-park;  E.  Corfield,  blough;  R.  W. 

Fairthorno,  Echuca,  Vic.;  G.  Pletcher,  Chnstchurcb, 

N. Z  • W.  Forgie,  Falkirk  ; Mrs.  J.  W.  Fox,  Orpington  ; 

T.  Grant.  Pockliugton;  H.  H.  Guernsey.  19,  Lombard- 
street-  R.  S.  Gurd,  Sardinia,  Ont.j  J.  M.  D.  Hall, 
Woodley;  J.  Hope,  Ottawa;  Le  Feyie,  Barnes;  D. 
Loheide,  Liverpool;  A.  T.  Morrison,  Ballarat;  Geo. 
Morrison,  Geelong;  Lieut. -Col.  Wewdigate,  Albert  Man- 
sions - H.  D.  O'Halloran,  Adelaide  ; F.  Powell,  Adelaide  ; 
P.  Purvis,  M.D.,  Bluckheath ; T.  Rowe,  Sydney,  N.S.W. ; 
Miss  Smallwood,  Hertford-heatb ; S.  J.  Smithers, 
Lewisham-park ; J,  Slack,  Stockport;  Lieut. -Col.  Thur- 
burn,  UpperNorwood  ; E.  Trow,  Darlington;  T._G,  Ward, 
Durham;  It.  Wallace,  Adelaide. 

Sets  of  Deeignt  from  Englith  Sintorg. — Emily  Abbott, 
Melbourne,  Vic. ; Capt.  Atwood,  11,  Lambert-road,  Bru- 
ton; T.  Ausender,  0,  Idol- lane,  E.C. ; J.  E.  Baumch^, 
Mayence;  E.  Bailey,  Crawley,  Winchester;  Dr.  H.  C, 
Barnett,  Freemantle,  W.A. ; W.  Barratt,  2,  Princes- 
street,  E.C. ; Chas.  8.  Barton,  Worcester,  Mass.,  U.S.A. ; 
Carl  Becker,  Viersen,  Prussia;  Mre.  Begley,  26,  St.  Peter  8- 
sQuare,  Hammersmith,  W. ; J.  A.  Belyea, St.  John's, N.B. ; 
Richard  Bennett,  Hewell-road,  Redditch;  P.  L.  Blair,  c/o 
G.  Hoperaft,  3,  Billiter-sqnare,  E.C.;  J.  T.  Bride,  167, 
Great  Brunswick-square,  DubUn;  Mrs.  F.  Briggs,  231, 
Camden-road,  N.W. ; W.  Britten,  High-street,  W.  Brom- 
wich ; Thos.  Bromley,  Fine  Art  Gallery,  Bolton;  H.  P. 
Brooks,  Brooklands,  Nether-street,  Finchley;  Colin 
Brown,  Sydney,  N.S.W.  ; P.  Brown,  Sydney.  N^W.; 
Robt.  B.  Brown,  High  East-street,  Dorchester;  W.  H. 
Browning,  21,  Lombard-street,  E.C. ; Josd  Brunet,  Barce- 
lona ; Major  C-  L.  Burdett,  Hartlord.  Conn.,  U.S.A. ; 
R BuUimore,  13,  Osborne-road,  Stroud  Green-road,  N. ; 
F.  W.  Burdock,  Downbam-market;  C.  Burls,  The  Red 
House,  Peckham-rye-common,  B.E.  ; Jno.  Burnham, 
M.P.,  Peterboro',  Canada;  H.  W.  Callan,  Sydney, 
N8.W.;  J.  Chambers,  Adelaide,  B.A. ; T.  L.  Clarke, 
Sydney,  N.S.W. ; C.  Clarke,  c/o  G.  Hoperaft.  3,  Billiter- 
square,  E.C.;  J.  J.  Clarke,  93,  Broad-street,  Birmingham; 
E.  A.  Cook,  11,  Craven-road,  Paddington  ; Richard  Cook, 
Kadina,  S.A. ; F.  W.  Cooper,  Magdala-road.  Nottingham; 
Mrs.  Geo.  Coster,  St.  John,  N.B  ; F.  Crosbie,  Lionsdown, 
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erhani;  T.  Phillips,  Ahcrdare.  1 OlBcee,'  Poniypool  ; ' Hy.  Deffell  St  John, 

:._W.Ccok,ToIlingtcnPark;  J. Diprose, Kennington  I Dilley,  2-4,  Lutle  Queen-street,  S.W.;  Dr.  DiiumocS, 
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f w Stumperlowe,  Sheffield 

/.W.Downie  Hobart,  Tas.;  C.  G.  Eacly,  Hobart,  Tas. 
Thos.  Old  Steyne,  Brighton;  A.  0.  Fairweathor; 

8t.  John  N B.  j W.  D.  Fane,  Melbourne  Hall.  Derby; 
Edn-ard  Fidler,  Standing  Stone,  Wigtcn;  H.  M.  Fisher 
Woodgiaage-roa'i  Forest-Rate,  E.;  T.  W.  Fleming, 
Adelaide,  S.A.j  Band  Forbea,  Broughty  Ferry  N B- 
Wm  Frwer  Soarborough;  VV.  S.  Gate,  NeSr-slreet’ 
Wigtonj  M.  Ga«  thon>,  Wellealey-road,  Gunnersbury,  W. ; 

G Goddard,  13,  CarthuBian-streot,  E C.;  D.  W Goodwin 
Euiderminster;  H.  Goodwin.  High-street,  Deptford,  S.E. 
H.  Goo^n,  8,  St.  Helen's-plaoe,  E.C.;  Edwin  Gordon 
Upper  Riehmond-road.  Putney;  Thomas  Grant,  Poek- 
lington  ; C.  Green,  82,  Canibridge-street  S W • C W 
Green,  64,  Coleman-street,  E.C. ; VV.  A.  Guesdon’  Hobart' 
Tasmania;  J.  Hale  16,  Grore-road,  Hiuhgate-road,  N. ; 
J . II.  Hardy,  23,  ^ illa-road,  Brutton  : "W.  H.  Harerenves 
Chnstehurcb.  N Z.;  J.  Harris,  Ballaarat,  Viotoria  • h’ 
Ham^n  2,  Netle:r8tre_et,  Hampstead-roa^,  N.W. ; Mrs. 
d . A.  Hattield  20,  Cumberland-street,  W. ; Jehu  Hatcher 
Chase-side,  Wmehmore-hiU,  N. ; Thomas  Hills  Dean^ 
terrace,  Forest-hiU  8.E. ; F.  E.  Holder,  Llantrissant, 
Glamorgan  ; Jno.  Homersham,  225,  New  Kent-road,  S E ■ 
tr'i  ■ Althorp-rosd,  Upper  Tooting;  F^ 

Juci.oo  M„n^v,doo;  W T Hugj;™,  Ch.riotlSlown, 
l.li.l,;  Jno.  Hulbert,  Fairfield-road,  Croydon-  R H 
Humphry,.  Se.huo.k.,  B.  H.  Humphr,;.  Seienoak,: 
0“?.^  r ProTiucjal  Bank,  Sunderland 
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uak.ii.ai/,1,  Xiouoiiui  rrOTlU • 

Kobt.  Jetf , 11,  Thomhill-gardons,  Sunderland  ; — Johnson' 
Holyy.n-.tre.t,  SlruDd.W.O.  j E.  Johnson,  Trinity-streot' 
Cambridge;  J.  Johnstone,  l-l,  Osbome-aTeuue. Newcastle- 
wi-Tyne;  Wra.  Jones,  360,  Hollowav-road,  N, : F.  B 
Kelly,  ]i>,  Colloge-terrace,  Cambridge;  F.  King,  22,  High 
street,  Whitechapel,  E.;  Thos,  Kirkham.  Waterloo-roml 
Runcorn ; Jno.  Lambert,  Sheffield  ; H.  H.  Larington.  11 
The  Grove,  Sou  h Lambeth;  E.  H.  Lawrence,  (F.S.A  ) 
3».  Kendivotth.road 
P°  'j^iV  1““.  ."'“teai'ld  i Tho,.  A.  Leo,  63 

Bioohdil  y,  W.;  J,,  leitoh.  U,  Old  HaU..lroet,  hiyer: 
pooh  Ml,,  Lister,  Wumm^lid  Onuiuo,  Hnvnnrd  ,-hesth  ; 
D.  Mackinder  (M.D.),  Gainsborouen  ; J.  Manley,  203 
W.nd.worth.roiid  8.W  , - Marslisll,  Con.t.ntinoplo 
?r‘  ?■  (M.P.),  68,  Lombard-street,  E.C  • Thos 

Mathews,  WarleyElms,  nearBrentwood;  Ludmg'Mayer’ 
Mayence;  Alei.  McLaws,  Belfast.  Victoria  j Robt 
Meadmore.  c/o  G.  Hoperaft,  3,  Bifliter-square,  E.C.  • 
Thos.  Mcjine,  jun.,  Grey  Town,  Natal ; I.  Miller,  Stalv- 
bridge;  Jno.  Muer,  94,  Newgato-street.  E.C.;  Isa.-ic 
MitcheU,  Main-street  Cockermouth ; Mrs.  Motfalt 
Hamilton  Vmtona;  Jno.  Mooney,  Melrose,  S.A.;  w' 
Moore,  3,  West-road,  Northnmberland-park,  N • W 
Moore,  Chittlehampton.  Cbulmieigh  ; C.  L.  Moriee,  Qrey^ 
mouth,  N Z. ; W.P.  Mornson,  Moutevideo;  Jno.  Morton 
ProTincial  Bank,  Limenck : Thos.  Myers,  Anlaby,  Hull  • 
pedk.  Newton  9,  Hamsell-street.  E.C. ; J.  E,  Nichols, 
L.  C.  & D.  Railway,  Victona  Station,  8.  W.  • W.  Nieklin 
Forster-s^et,  Walsall ; Chas.  Oetzmann,  '321,  Fulham’ 
Thorn  Hotel,  Burnley  T 
Blakeston,  S.A.  ; Thos.  Padman,  ^jun 

Ontario;  T.  H.  Parlanson,  6,  Worcester-gardens,  Sutton, 
t pflA  ’ P V"  I'eic-ester;  W. 

Lr  w P S'-  Martin’s, 

lane,  W .C. ; Goo.  Parter,  Kingston,  Surrey;  E.  B Potts 
Broseley  “op;  B If  Pratt,  Abbot.lejh,  Strealham; 
D.Pnddle,  291,  High  Holborn,  W.C. ; Mrs.  V.  H Pugh 
Abe^stwyth;  Jno.  G.  Pyke,  Kentville,  N.S  • A T 
“ J ’o  Canada;  — Richards,  45,  Horsferrv- 

road.  S.W  J F.  G.  Richards,  Victoria,  B.C. ; Rev.  W.  A 
Robins,  Gillingham,  Kent;  Dr.  Rogers,  Exeter ; P.  L 

Cork;  Cbas.  Rowe,  Coleraine,  Vie. ; Jos.  Royle,  6,  Green- 
wood-street M^chester;  J.  R.  Ruel,  St.  John,  NB  • 
Alex  Russell,  Quebec;  J.  G.  Russell,  Adelaide,  S.A  | 
Tas. : G.  AV.  B.  Sanderson 
Cheeth^  Manchester;  H.  A.  Scammell.  Salford  Flou^ 
MiUs,  Horley,  Surrey;  Sev.  W.  B.  Seruton,  St.  Pat- 
o’  J-  dearie,  35,  Camberwell-road,  8E  • 

J.  BmaUpiece,  Farucombe,  Godalming;  J.  Shacklock’ 
Ln.omT.llaa  atuurbridge  ; Wm.  sEen.tonB  Sydney 
'Y®-  Shenstone,  Sydney,  N.8.W.  ; Rob'l 
Showers,  Belfast,  Vic.;  J.  M,  Smith,  Rochester,  U.S. A • 

R.  J.  Smithson  Malton;  W.  H.  Spencer,  Tudhoe-erange 

/•  143,  Lewisham  High-road.  S.E. 

U G.  buffo. d.  50,  Westbourne-groYe,  W. ; G.  AV.  Stanton 
Hartford.  Conn.  U S.A.  ; Rev.  H.  Stephens,  The 
Stephenson,  Spring-atreet, 
Stockton-on-Tees;  H.  C.  Stevens,  37,  Grufton-roaci,  E • 

— Stevenson,  6,  Bow  Church-yard  EC-  J D W 

p sff*’  ?'  M.  Stone,  12,  Kmg's-road,  Wimbledon  ; 

Yv  It  % ®.,8olon.road,  Bnxton;  G.  WL  Taylor,  Green 
' Cheshire;  J.  Thompson.  13.  Trafalear- 

road.  T^ckenham;  A.  Thorne,  Dunater  House.  Mark- 
Wr  a’’ Seiit^en’Pton-buildings, 
W.C.,  A.  C.  Trapp,  Melbourne,  A’^ie. ; H.  Treiveek, 
Egremont,  Cheshire;  AV.  H.  Turpin.  Borough  Market 

S. E.;  R.  A.  lyaon,  Beacon-hill,  Pecrith;  T.  S.  Upton. 
Tadcaster;  E,  Ure,  The  Hawthorns,  Finchley;  jT  a! 

Cummings,  Beer-lane,  E.C.; 

10 ; T Port  Hope.  Ont.;  Geo.  Waghom 

T Madras 

r High-Street,  Putney,  S.W. ; Mrs. 

De  L,  Ward,  18,  Randolph-road,  Maida-hill ; Rev  H A 
Watson,  Pope's-hall,  Booghton,  Malherbe ; AV.  G.  Weaver' 
Hobart.  Tas.;  C.  Webb.  St.  Petersburg;  T.  AVebb! 
w 31,  Lombard-Street,  E.C.  • 

WrntUngham,  South-terrace,  Neath;  L.  P.  Wicir 
Lakefield,  Canada;  T.  H.  Wilkinson,  Seaton  Carew- 
G.  Wiffiams,  20,  Spring-street,  Hyde-park,  AV.;  Mrs 
\ork,  Hutton-hall,  Marston,  York;  Gordon  Young  59 
Strand,  W.C.  *'  ’ 


ARTISTS’  BENEVOLENT  FUND. 

On  Saturday  evening  last  the  seventy-fourth 
anniversary  festival  in  aid  of  the  funds  of  this 
Institution  -was  held  at  the  Freemasons'  Tavern, 
when  a large  number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen 
sat  down  to  dinner — Sir  Coutts  Lindsay,  Bart., 
in  the  ehair.  The  usual  loyal  and  patriotic 
toasts  having  been  given  (Sir  John  Hawkshaw 
responding  for  the  Volunteers), 

dhe  Chairman  proposed"  Prosperity  to  the 
Artists’  Benevolent  i'nnJ,  with  the  President 
and  Vice-President  of  the  Fund,"  and  pointed 
out  the  distinction  there  was  between  this  fund 
and  the  Artists’  Annuity  Fund.  The  latter  was 
raised  and  wholly  supported  by  the  contribu- 
tions of  its  members  for  their  own  relief  in 
sickness  and  old  age.  It  neither  asked  nor  re- 
ceived support  from  the  public.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  fund  they  were  assembled  to  support 
that  night  was,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  a 
charitable  society.  It  had  for  its  object  the 
relief  of  such  of  the  widows  and  orphans  of 
members  of  the  Artists’  Annuity  Fund  as  woro 
left  in  need.  At  the  present  time,  and  for  some 
long  time  past,  they  had  as  many  as  sixty 
widows  and  eighteen  orphans  recipients  of  the 
fund,  and  during  the  past  year  some  1,200L  or 
1,300L  had  been  distributed  amongst  them,  and 
since  tho  foundation  of  the  society  in  1810,  no 
less  a sum  than  4G,893Z.  bad  been  so  distributed. 
There  were  no  professions  which  ranked  higher 
than  the  painters  and  sculptors  of  England,  and 
he  was  sure  there  was  no  more  deserving  class 
of  Her  Majesty’s  subjects.  Had  they  larger 
funds  they  could  do  a great  deal  more  than 
they  bad  done,  and  there  was  no  benevolent 
society  in  the  country  that  deserved  greater 
encouragement  from  the  general  public. 

Mr.  Beresford-Hope,  M.P.,  as  President  of  the 
Fund,  responded,  and  concluded  by  proposing 
" The  Health  of  the  Chairman,’’  referring  to 
what  Sir  Coutts  Lindsay  had  done  for  artists  by 
the  opening  of  the  Grosvenor  Gallery. 

Tho  Chairman,  in  replying,  took  occasion  to 
say  that  whatever  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  had 
done  for  artists,  it  afforded  him  a very  fair 
dividend  on  the  money  which  he  bad  expended 
in  its  erection. 

Mr.  T.  II.  Maguire,  President  of  the  Artists’ 
Annuity  Fund,  Mr.  J.  Forbes  Robinson,  and 
Mr.  Comyns  Carr  were  among  the  other 
speakers. 

During  the  evening  the  secretary,  Mr. 
Lambton  Young,  announced  subscriptions  and 
donations  to  the  amount  of  nearly  600Z., — in- 
cluding the  forty-fifth  annual  donation  of  one 
hundred  guineas  from  her  Majesty  the  Queen. 
An  interesting  item  in  Mr.  Cave  Thomas’s  list 
of  contributions  was  the  announcement  of  the 
fact  that  Mrs.  Cruikshank,  in  respect  to  the 
memory  of  her  late  husband,  Mr.  George 
I Cruikshank,  had  communicated  her  desire  to 
bequeath  lOOL  to  the  Fund,  and  had  charged 
Mr.  Thomas  to  place  the  deed  in  the  hands  of 
tho  Hon.  Secretary,  Mr.  Charles  B.  Dimond. 

Lord  Coleridge,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of 
England,  has  kindly  consented  to  take  the 
chair  at  the  next  annual  dinner  of  the  Fund, 
to  be  held  in  the  spring  of  1885. 


Houses  at  Kensington  Court. — In  refe 
rence  to  our  report  of  the  visit  of  the  Architec- 
tural Association  to  Kensington  Court  (p.  590 
I ante),  we  are  asked  to  mention  that  all  the 
parquet  floors  on  the  ground  and  first  floors  in 
the  first  bouse,  built  by  Messrs.  Holland  & 
Hannen  from  designs  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Stevenson, 

' are  to  be  executed  by  Mr.  James  F.  Ebuer,  of 
I Clerkenwell-road  ; likewise  all  the  parquet  floors, 
marble  mosaic  floors,  marble  mosaic  steps,  and 
terrazzo  paving,  in  the  adjoining  thirteen  houses, 
built  by  Mr.  Henry  Lovatt  from  the  designs  of  I 
the  same  architect.  I 


THE  CONFERENCE  OF  ARCHITECTS,  1884. 

The  following  is  tho  programme  of  the 
General  Conference  of  Architects,  to  be  held 
next  week  in  London,  the  meetings  being  held 
in  the  rooms  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects,  Conduit-street : — 

MoTiday,  May  5. 

4 p.m. — Opening  Meeting.  Reception  by  the 
President  and  Council. 

8 p.m. — Fiftieth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Institute, 
for  the  election  of  Council,  and  for  other  business. 
Only  members  can  attend. 

Tuesday,  May  6. 

10’45  a.m.— Visit  to  tho  Guildhall  Library  and 
new  Council-chamber,  when  Mr.  Horace  Jones 
architect  of  the  new  buildings,  will  receiYO  the 
members  and  their  guests. 

11'45  a.m. — Visit  to  the  east  addition  to  the  Stock 
Exchange,  when  Mr.  J.  J.  Cole,  architect  to  the 
Stock  Exchange,  will  receive  the  Members  and  their 
guests. 

2 p.m. — Visit,  in  parties  of  fifteen  or  twenty,  to 
the  works  of  the  Metropolitan  and  Metropolitan 
District  Railway’s  between  tho  Mansion  House 
Station  and  the  Tower,  by  special  permission. 

8 p.m.— Conferenee  Second  Meeting,  Charles  I 
Barry,  F.S.A.,  Past-President,  in  the  chair,  when  I 
a discussion  will  be  opened  by  Mr.  Arthur  Cates,  | 
on  the  duties,  obligations,  and  mutual  relations  of 


architect  and  contractor,  with  refereuce  to  English 
and  Foreign  practice. 

Wednesday,  May  7. 

11  a.m.— Conference  Third  Meeting,  Edward 
1 Anson,  F.G.S.,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair,  when 
a paper  will  be  read  by  Mr.  Thomas  Blashill  on  the 
tenure  of  land  for  building  purposes,  and  discussion 
thereon  will  be  invited. 

2 p.m. — Visit  to  the  Royal  Architectural  Museum, 
when  the  Members  and  their  guests  will  be  received 
by  the  Hon.  Secretaries  of  the  Museum,  and  Mr. 
J.  P.  Seddon  wiil  describe  the  principal  objects  of 
interest  collected  there. 

4 p.m.— Special  Meeting  of  Associates  of  Ihe 
Institute,  Richard  M.  Roe,  Associate,  in  the  chair, 
when  questions  affecting  the  position  and  privileges 
of  that  class  of  Members  will  be  discussed. 

8 p.m.— Conference  Fourth  Meeting,  the  Presi- 
dent in  the  chair,  when  the  Right  Hon.  A J B 
Beresford-Hope,  M.P.,  Past-President,  will  treat  of 
the  works  of  tho  late  Mr.  Street;  Mr.  George 
Aitchison,  A.R.A.,  will  treat  of  those  of  the  late 
Mr.  Burges ; and  Mr.  Wetherod  will  treat  of  those 
of  the  late  M.  Viollet-Ie-Duc.* 

Thursday,  May  8. 

11  a.m.— \ isit  to  tho  new  Church  of  the  Oratory, 
Brompton,  when  Mr.  H.  A.  Gribble,  the  architect 
of  the  building,  will  receive  the  Members  and  their 
guests. 

12T5  p.m. — Visit  to  tho  new  Central  Technical 
College,  South  Kensington. 

_3  p.m. —A  isits  to  Stafford  House,  St.  James's  ; to 
Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson's  house,  ],  Grosvenor-orescenL 
S.W.  ; Lord  Leconfield’s  house,  9,  Chesterfield- 
gardens,  W.  ; and  to  Mr.  Steuart  Hodgson's  house, 
1a,  South  Audley-street,  W.,  by  permission  of  the 
owners. 

9 p.m.  — Conversazione  at  South  Kensington 

Museum,  when  the  President  and  Council  will  re- 
ceive the  Members  and  their  guests.  The  string 
band  of  tho  Royal  Engineers  will  perforin.  ° 

Friday,  May  9. 

11  a.m.— Conference  Fifth  Meeting,  Arthur  Cates, 
member  of  the  Council,  in  the  chair,  when  a paper 
will  be  read  by  Mr.  R.  Phen^  Spiers,  F.S.A.,  on  the 
French  diplome  d' architecte  and  the  German  system 
of  education,  and  discussions  will  be  invited 
thoreon, 

3 p.m. — Visit  to  tho  workshops  of  Messrs. 
AVilliam  Cubitt  k,  Co.,  258,  Gray’s  Inn-road,  W.C., 
by  permission  of  the  firm. 

8 p.m. — Conference  Sixth  Meeting,  the  President 
of  the  Architectural  Association  in  the  chair,  whoa 
a paper  will  be  read  by  Professor  Korr,  on  English 
Architecture  thirty  years  hence,  and  discussion  will 
be  invited  thoroon. 

We  propose  next  week  to  publish  a Supple- 
ment, which  will  be  devoted  to  as  full  a report 
of  the  proceedings  as  may  be  possible  up  to  the 
time  of  our  going  to  press. 


THE  DRY-PRESSING  OP  BRICKS. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  the  manufacture 
of  bricks  out  of  wet  brick-making  clay  involves 
a great  expenditure  of  time  and  force ; not  only 
in  preparing  the  rough  clay  for  moulding,  but 
also  in  the  subsequent  drying  of  the  bricks. 
There  are  various  disadvantages  connected  with 
this  system  of  manufacture,  the  effects  of  which 
cannot  be  afterwards  removed.  Besides,  there 
are  the  additional  inconveniences  of  drying- 
places  being  necessary,  of  the  dependence  of 
working  upon  the  weather,  and  of  enforced 
inactivity  during  tho  winter.  From  these 
various  grounds  (the  Thonindustrie  Zeitiing 
remarks),  brickmakers  have  been  long  ex- 
pressing a wish  to  be  able  to  work  the  rough 
clay  in  a dry  state,  or  in  its  natural  condition  of 
moisture,'but  the  trials  made  in  this  direction  do 
not  seem  to  have  produced  results  of  an  entirely 
satisfactory  character,  and  eminent  technical 
authorities  have  been  forced  to  admit  that  the 
manufacture  of  serviceable  bricks  by  the  dry 
process  is  attended  with  important  difficulties. 

The  relative  failure  of  these  e-xperiments  has 
been  attributed  to  the  description  of  presses 
used,  and  Herr  von  Mitzlaff  expresses  his  opinion 
(in  the  journal  alluded  to)  that  lever  presses 
are,  as  a rule,  less  suitable  for  tho  purpose  in- 
dicated than  hydraulic  dry-presses ; the  reason 
being  that  tho  varying  degrees  of  pressure 
required  by  each  description  of  brick-making 
earth  cannot  be  so  easily  regulated  by  the  former 
method.  This  circumstance  explains  the  fact 
that  in  some  places  favourable  results  have  been 
obtained  with  lever  presses,  while  in  others  the 
contrary  has  been  recorded.  It  is  remarked 
that  it  is  a common  error  to  think  that  a very 
high  pressure  will  always  produce  good  bricks. 
On  the  contrary,  different  substances  require 

• A selection  of  tlrawinRS  by  Street.  Burges,  and 
Tiollet-le-Duu  will  be  exhibited  at  the  Institute  during  the 
week. 
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Tarious  degrees  of  maximum  pressure,  and  it  is 
tlierefore  necessary  that  machines  of  the 
description  in  question  should  be  so  constructed 
that  their  pressure  can  at  all  times  be  easily 
regulated. 

There  are  some  other  points  of  importance 
referred  to,  viz. : — 

1.  The  speed  -with  which  the  pressure  is 
allowed  to  be  exercised.  According  to  observa- 
tion, the  nature  of  the  material  under  treat- 
ment affects  this  question,  and  the  machine 
should  allow  of  its  working  in  this  respect  being 
regulated. 

2.  The  machine  should  have  an  appliance  by 
means  of  which  the  air  mixed  with  the  raw 
material  can  easily  escape  daring  the  pressing. 

3.  There  must  also  be  an  appliance  by  which 
the  material  treated  is  brought  to  the  press  in 
as  small  pieces  as  possible,  whether  the  same 
is  dry  or  in  its  natural  condition  of  moisture. 

According  to  the  statement  of  Herr  von 
Mitzlaff,  improved  hydraulic  presses  have  been 
placed  in  the  Trotha-Sennewitz  brick-works, 
and  have  produced  results  of  an  unexpectedly 
satisfactory  character.  The  row  material  is, 
even  in  winter,  worked  in  the  press,  and  the 
bricks  are  put  at  once  into  the  ovens.  The 
earth  is  reduced  to  small  pieces  and  mixed  with 
the  sand  or  other  substance  required.  From  the 
press  the  bricks  are  at  onco  placed  in  the  oven. 
In  the  first  fire  weeks  of  these  presses  being  in 
operation, 400,000 bricks  were  made  byrelatively 
unskilled  workmen. 

The  press  consists  of  a table,  which  can  be 
turned,  in  which  there  are  six  pairs  of  moulds. 
Of  the  latter  two  pairs  are  always  being  filled, 
two  are  under  pressure,  and  two  are  being 
emptied  of  their  contents.  This  process  is 
automatic  in  its  action.  The  press  delivers 
twenty-six  to  thirty-two  bricks  per  minute, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  earth  iinder 
treatment.  Every  brick  is  subjected  to  a double 
pressure,  the  first  expelling  the  air  and  the 
second  compressing  the  substance  of  the  brick. 
There  are  besides  two  double-action  pressure 
pumps  and  an  accumulator  connected  with  the 
machine.  When  once  the  pressure  has  been 
regulated  it  remains  constant.  About  8 to  10 
horse-power  is  the  amount  of  motive  force 
necessary. 

The  bricks  produced  have  well-cut  edges, 
and  the  lengthy  process  of  drying  in  the  air  is 
avoided  j the  carrying  on  of  manufacture  being 
thus  practicable  at  all  seasons  and  in  all 
weathers. 


EXTENSIVE  NEW  DOCKS  AND  KIVER 
WORKS  AT  PRESTON. 

The  Corporation  of  Preston  are  about  to 
commence  the  construction  of  spacious  new 
docks,  together  with  the  deepening  of  the 
channel  of  the  river  Ribble,  from  the  quays  at 
Preston  to  the  point  where  the  river  falls 
into  the  Irish  sea,  a distance  of  about  twelve 
miles.  The  undertaking,  which  is  estimated  to 
cost  600,000^,  involves  important  mercantile 
interests,  so  far  as  Preston  is  concerned, 
inasmuch  as  when  the  intended  works  are  com- 
pleted, vessels  of  the  largest  tonnage  will  be 
able  to  come  up  to  the  quays.  The  works, 
which  have  been  designed  by  Mr.  Edward 
Garlick,  O.E.  (who  has  been  appointed  by  the 
Corporation  as  engineer  to  the  undertaking), 
include  the  construction  of  a main  wet  dock, 
containing  an  area  of  forty  acres,  in  the  centre 
of  the  Ribble  valley,  between  the  existing  river 
course  and  the  intended  diversion  of  the  channel. 
The  dock  will  be  3,240  ft.  long  and  600  ft.  wide, 
having  around  it  6,565  lineal  feet  of  quay  space ; 
a jetty  1,000  ft.  in  length,  and  130  ft.  in  width, 
giving  an  additional  2,000  ft.  of  quayage.  The 
sill  of  the  dock  will  be  29  ft.  below  high  water 
of  ordinary  spring  tides.  Four  largo  ware- 
houses, extending  the  entire  length  of  the 
dock,  are  to  be  erected  on  the  east  side.  In 
addition  to  this  main  dock,  and  connected 
with  it,  a timber  dock  of  twenty-five  acres 
is  to  be  constructed.  The  entrance  to  the 
main  dock  from  the  river  will  be  through  a 
dock  basin,  750  ft.  long  and  300  ft.  wide,  and 
thence  through  two  locks,  225  ft.  and  325  ft.  in 
length  respectively.  Near  to  the  entrance  to 
the  main  dock,  but  away  from  the  general 
business  of  the  dock,  there  will  be  two  large 
graving-docks,  thus  providing  facilities  for 
shipbuilding,  which,  during  several  years  past, 
has  been  carried  on  at  Preston  to  a considerable 
extent  in  the  construction  of  vessels  up  to  about 
1,000  tons  burthen.  Tlie  dock  gates  will  be 
66  ft.  in  width,  and  these,  as  well  as  the  coal- 


tips,  capstans,  and  cranes  for  loading  and  un- 
loading, will  be  worked  by  hydraulic  machinery. 

The  diversion  of  the  channel  of  the  river 
near  Preston  is  not  the  least  important  feature 
of  the  works  about  to  be  carried  out,  as,  in 
addition  to  the  intended  new  channel  being 
more  direct,  about  100  acres  of  land  will  be 
reclaimed.  A short  distance  from  Preston  the 
present  channel  takes  a circuitous  route. 
According  to  the  plans,  this  portion  of  the 
channel,  for  about  two  miles  in  length,  is  to  be 
filled  up  and  converted  into  “made  ” land,  and 
in  its  place  an  entirely  new  and  straight  chan- 
nel is  to  be  cut,  having  a uniform  width  of 
450  ft.  The  channel  of  the  river  from  the 
docks  to  the  sea  is  to  bo  deepened  by  dredging 
and  scour  to  30  ft.  below  high  water  of  ordi- 
nary spring  tides,  and  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
execution  of  this  section  of  the  works  training 
walls  are  to  be  constructed,  for  the  purpose  of 
fixing  the  position  of  the  channel  in  the  estuary. 
In  constructing  these  walls  the  rock  to  be  ex- 
cavated for  the  formation  of  the  docks  will  be 
utilised.  Sir  John  Goode,  C.E.,  the  consulting 
engineer  to  the  undertaking,  in  a report  which 
he  recently  presented  to  the  Corporation,  after 
making  an  examination  of  the  channel  to  its 
mouth,  and  opening  into  the  Irish  Sea,  states 
that  the  deepening  of  the  river  and  making  it 
navigable  for  vessels  of  the  largest  tonnage,  as 
now  constructed,  presents  much  less  difficulties 
than  were  experienced  in  the  Clyde,  and  he 
adds  that  the  Ribble  may  be  regarded  as  a 
river  which,  when  once  deepened  artificially  by 
dredging,  and  by  the  formation  of  training 
walls,  may  be  relied  upon  to  maintain  the  im- 
proved depth  by  natural  scour,  and  the  influx 
and  efflux  of  the  tidal  waters. 

Mr.  Garlick,  the  engineer,  recommends  that 
the  construction  of  the  dock  works  generally, 
and  the  diversion  of  the  river,  should  be  let  by 
contract  j but  that  the  deepening  of  the  river 
by  dredging  should  be  carried  out  by  the  cor- 
poration’s own  workmen. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Wesleyan  Church,  Scarborough. — In  the  com- 
petition for  the  new  Wesleyan  Church  at  Scar- 
borough, the  design  of  Sir.  J.  Morley  (Bradford) 
has  obtained  the  first  premium,  and  that  by 
Mr.  J.  Hall  (Scarborough)  the  second.  The 
hon.  secretary  reports  “ sixty-four  excellent 
plans  sent  in  from  all  parts  of  the  country.” 
We  can  only  regret  that  sixty-two  gentlemen 
have  wasted  time,  patience,  and  ability  in  defer- 
ence to  such  a cumbrous  and  wasteful  method 
of  obtaining  designs. 

Stvansea  Free  Library  Buildings. — A meeting 
of  the  Property  Committee  of  the  Swansea 
Corporation  was  held  on  Monday  last,  when 
twelve  designs  for  the  proposed  new  free  library 
and  art  gallery  were  Considered.  After  a long 
deliberation,  the  committee  decided  to  accept 
the  designs  of  “ Goreu  Doniau  Gwybodaeth,” 
“Morganwg,”  “Utile  Dulci,”  and “ Con  Amore,” 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  council.  The 
matter  has  been  referred  to  the  President  of 
the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  who 
has  been  asked  to  name  some  suitable  gentle- 
man to  go  through  these  four  designs,  and 
decide  which  in  his  opinion  is  the  most  suitable 
for  the  purpose. 


CONFERENCE  MEETING  OF  ASSOCIATES 
R.I.B.A. 

Sir, — The  Council  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects  having  granted  the  use  of 
the  meeting-room  at  9,  Conduit-street,  for  a 
special  meeting  of  the  Associates,  on  Wednes- 
day, the  7th  of  May,  at  four  p.m.,  as  a part  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  forthcoming  Conference, 
I should  be  much  obliged  if  you  would  allow 
me  to  state  in  your  columns  that  I shall  be  glad 
to  receive  communications  from  Associates  on 
any  subjects  of  interest  to  that  meeeting. 

G.  Richards  Julian, 

Hon.  Sec.  Associates’  Conference 
Meeting. 

8,  Delahay-sireet,  Westminster,  S.W. 


“Art  Applied  to  Coach-Building.” — This 
was  the  subject  of  an  able  and  interesting 
paper,  read  on  Tuesday  evening  last  by  Mr. 
Henry  Julian,  of  Bolton,  at  a meeting  of  the 
Institute  of  British  Carriage  Manufacturers. 
We  hope  to  print  some  portions  of  it  in  our 
next. 


THE  ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

ITS  PRESENT  POSITION  AND  INFLUENCE. 

Sib, — lu  relation  to  the  discussions  now  taking 
place  respecting  the  position  aud  influence  of  the 
Institute,  and  the  considerations  referred  to  in  Mr. 
Wbichcord's  letter  to  the  members  of  January  5th, 
1884,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  action  of 
the  Council  has  not  always  proved  conducive  to  the 
real  interests  of  the  members  as  a body,  though  wo 
may  assume  that  their  intentions  were  good  in  the 
main,  and  in  some  cases  the  results  were  beyond 
their  control. 

It  seems  very  desirable  that  new  members  should 
be  introduced  into  the  Council  periodically,  to  pre- 
vent a tendency  towards  indifference  or  abuses ; 
and  it  would  be  an  excellent  plan  to  elect  seme  pro- 
vincial Fellows  now  practising  in  London.  The 
Associates  should,  in  fairness,  undoubtedly  have 
more  voice  in  its  affairs,  and  be  eligible  to  serve  in 
more  capacities  than  at  present ; and  perhaps  the 
fees  might  be  lowered  with  advantage,  especially  to 
provincial  members. 

Reforms  in  this  and  similar  directions  are  neces- 
sary to  prevent  disaffection  at  present  existing, 
which  is  sure  to  recur  unless  facility  is  given  to 
attach  the  “ rising  spirits  ” of  the  time,  and  afford 
an  outlet  for  their  energies.  The  present  threatened 
establishment  of  another  society  is  an  indication  of 
the  need  of  this,  but  it  is  a move  in  the  wrong  direc- 
tion ; union  is  required  to  unite  and  concentrate 
interests  and  energies,  and  all  the  societies  and 
associations  throughout  the  country  should  be 
affiliated  to  the  Institute,  those  in  each  town  or  city 
being  branches  one  of  the  other. 

EESDLTS  OF  ACTION  ON  COMPETITIONS, 
lathe  recent  revision  of  the  “Suggestions”  re- 
specting Competitions,  advantage  should  have  been 
taken  of  the  opportunity  of  using  the  influence  and 
authority  of  the  Institute  to  discourage  the  system  as 
much  as  possible,  instead  of  which  the  action  of 
the  Council  has  tended  in  a contrary  direction  ; 
this  is  rather  incomprehensible  after  the  exposures 
in  the  Committee  of  Inquiry. 

The  main  object  of  the  committee  (which  sat 
for  a considerable  time)  was  to  reduce  the  cost 
and  labour  to  the  competitors,  and  in  the  “sug- 
gestions” issued  it  is  stated  that  “moderate  cost 
only  is  intended." 

The  order  of  the  Suggestions  A,  B,  and  C to 
promoters  of  competitions  ought  to  have  been 
reversed,  and  it  made  clear  that  simple  sketches 
were  sufficient  in  almost  all  cases ; also  that 
“double  competitions”  were  only  applicable  in 
exceptionally  large  and  important  buildings.  This 
was  pointed  out  at  the  time  by  more  than  one  mem- 
ber, and  by  the  Leeds  and  Liverpool  Societies. 

It  appears  perfectly  plain  that,  unless  architects 
generally,  and  the  heads  of  the  profession  in  parti- 
cular, show  more  respect  for,  and  appreciation  of, 
the  value  of  their  own  time  and  labour,  the  public 
cannot  reasonably  be  expected  to  estimate  it  very 
highly. 

The  principle  of  “sketches”  is  good  in  itself; 
but  it  should  bo  limited  to  mere  sketches.  Mr. 
Barry  missed  it  altogether  at  Glasgow,  in  the  appli- 
cation of  the  principle,  by  sanctioning  two  complete 
sets  of  drawings  ; the  first  being  a series  in  minia- 
ture, and  the  second  J in.  scale,  as  large  (orlaiger 
even)  than  necessary  for  working  drawings,  and  in- 
cluding a plan  of  the  roof  ! 

It  is  absurd  to  work  out  so  much  detail  before 
arriving  at  a decision,  and  a shameful  waste  of  time 
and  labour ; some  further  change  in  the  mode  of 
procedure  is  absolutely  imperative,  as  the  large 
number  of  drawings  dictated  in  these  and  other 
cases  is  more  favourable  to  committees  and  assessors 
than  to  the  unfortunate  competitors. 

Excessive  labour  and  cost  have  been  thus  sanc- 
tioned by  members  of  the  Council,  which  will  serve 
as  a precedent  for  the  future,  unless  modified 
under  their  authority  ; and  it  has  the  disadvantage 
of  being  now  made  compulsory  instead  of  optional 
as  formerly.  No  important  buildings  will  be  ob- 
tainable in  future  without  wading  through  so  much 
useless  work  aud  expense. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  Mr.  Porter's  state- 
ment of  results  of  twenty-seven  competitions  in  the 
years  1877-9,  under  5,000f.  in  value,  the  results 


wore : — 

Total  pajTnenta  by  the  profession  £6,968 

Cr.  commission  and  premiums 3,777 

Actual  loss  to  the  profession £3,191 

And  on  nine  competitions  in  the  same  years  from 
20,000f.  to  10O,OOOL  in  amount 

Total  remuneration  to  the  profession  £23,230 

Total  payments  by  the  profession 16,850 

Office  expenses,  &c + 6,927 

For  the  Glasgow  Municipal  Buildings,  it  may  be 
assumed  that  each  set  of  sketches  cost,  at  a moderate 
calculation  : — 

60L  X 110  sets £6,600 

Commission  on  230,0001 £12,600 


And  in  the  recent  “Government  Offices”  compe- 
tition, say  each  set  cost  lOOL  by  125,  12,500(. ; or 
half  the  amount  to  be  paid  to  the  architect  appointed 
in  each  case. 
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la  all  probability  there  is  sufficient  done  already 
to  enable  an  expert  to  arrive  at  a decision  without 
further  enlargement  of  scale. 

The  appointment  of  assessors  may  be  good  in 
principle,  but  it  is  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  evils  of 
the  system.  It  would  be  more  to  the  purpose  if 
architects  of  standing  would  unite  in  abstaining 
altogether  from  public  competitions  for  a term, 
instead  of  the  present  proposal  of  the  “Memorial 
Committee.”  Some  such  drastic  measure  is  needed 
to  put  an  end  to  the  wild  and  unseemly  game  of 
speculation  now  in  vogue,  which  has  degraded  the 
art  of  architecturo  into  a system  of  gambling  and 
lottery,  from  which  some  earnest  and  vigorous  effort 
should  be  made  to  rescue  it. 

A Provincial  A.R.I.B.A. 


THE  PROPOSED  CHANGE  AT  THE 
INSTITUTE. 

Sib, — I have  read  with  much  interest  yovir 
remarks  upon  the  proposed  change  at  the  Institute, 
having  formerly  been  a Fellow.  I resigned  upon 
the  subscription  being  raised  to  five  guineas,  just  for 
uniformity’s  sake,  as  it  was  stated  at  the  time.  In 
my  case  the  benefit  of  placing  F.R.I.B.A.  at  the 
end  of  my  name  amounted  to  nothing,  living  120 
miles  from  London.  I have  to  buy  my  own  library, 
and  the  substance  of  tho  papers  read  is  always  given 
in  your  paper. 

I remember  stating  before  a large  and  influential 
committee  that  I was  a Fellow  of  the  Institute  of 
Architects,  to  which  the  chairman, — a very  shrewd 
man, — replied,  “ Oh,  gentlemen,  that  is  the  archi- 
tects’ trade  union  ” ; and  when  I see  architects  put- 
ting F.R.I.B.A.  and  Esquire  after  tboir  name  upon 
big  advertising  boards,  it  is  not  calculated  to  make 
people  think  more  highly  of  the  honour.* 

No  doubt  we  ought  all  to  belong  to  tho  Institute, 
and  1 believe  there  are  quite  as  good  men  in  the 
country  as  in  London  ; but  you  cannot  expect  us  to 
pay  a high  subscription  for  the  sake  of  supporting 
a library  and  club  for  London  men,  for  that  is  what 
the  present  system  amounts  to.  That  the  Insti- 
tute does  not  promote  good  feeling,  tho  late  letter 
respecting  the  Public  Offices  competition  proves. 

Thomas  S.  Pope. 

Briitol,  April  28,  1884. 


COMPETITIONS-MEMORIAL  COMMITTEE. 

Sir, — It  will,  we  hope,  be  of  some  interest  to  the 
profession  to  learn  that  up  to  tho  pre.sent  time  up- 
wards of  1,350  signatures  have  been  received  to  the 
undertaking  “not  to  take  part  in  any  public  archi- 
tectural competition  unless  an  assessor  or  assessors 
of  established  reputation  are  appointed  to  advise  on 
the  designs  sent  in.” 

We  have  naturally  had  several  points  raised  by 
architects  practising  throughout  the  country  in 
consequence  of  the  committee’s  appeal,  though  they 
heartily  agree  with  the  reform  desired ; and  our 
object  is  to  ask  you  to  allow  us  to  state  the  chief  rf 
these  and  the  views  of  our  committee  upon  them. 

1.  The  objection  of  “trade  unionism”  is  one 
which  may  bo  urged  against  all  combinations,  but 
without  some  joint  action  of  this  sort  no  great  reform 
could  be  carried  out. 

2.  The  natural  fear  expressed  by  some  architects, 
more  especially  by  those  out  of  Loudon,  that  they 
may,  by  binding  themselves,  give  an  undue  advan- 
tage to  those  who  do  not,  should,  we  venture  to 
think,  be  an  additional  reason  for  each  individual  to 
join ; as  without  a considerable  amount  of  unani- 
mity success  in  the  direction  we  are  aiming  at  cannot 
be  assured  ; but  if  this  support  is  given,  the  public 
will  in  a short  time  find  that  their  best  interests  are 
served  by  complying  with  so  reasonable  a require- 
ment, 

3.  It  is  said  by  some,  that  they  are  not  interested, 
as  they  do  not  compete  ; we  ask  them,  however,  to 
aid  those  who  do,  in  removing  what  has  long  been 
felt  to  be  a scandal  in  the  profession. 

4.  It  is  said  that  competitions  decided  by  profes- 
sional assessors  aro  not  always  satisfactory ; but, 
even  if  this  be  so,  it  surely  goes  no  way  to  prove  that 
it  is  not  a considerable  step  in  the  right  direction. 

5.  The  committee  have  been  asked  what  course 
we  propose  to  take  in  reference  to  the  double  com- 
petition system.  We  reply,  that  beyond  suggesting 
that  we  consider  it  should  not  be  adopted  for  work 
under  2U,000i.,  wo  think  it  is  beyond  oirr  province 
to  express  any  opinion. 

6.  We  do  not  propose  to  recommend  any  architect 
as  a professional  referee,  our  duties  being  confined 
to  sending  to  promoters  of  any  impending  competi- 
tion the  “Suggestions  for  the  Conduct  of  Architec- 
tural Competitions,”  issued  by  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects,  and  strong  recommendations  to 
appoint  at  once  a professional  assessor  most  com- 
petent to  advise  upon  the  proposed  work,  and  stating 
the  advantages  of  such  a course  to  the  public  ; and 
drawing  attention  at  the  same  time  to  the  list  of 
those  who  will  not  compete  unless  this  is  done.  Any 
request  made  to  the  committee  for  the  appointment 
of  an  assessor  will  be  referred  back  to  the  promoters, 
with  the  suggestion  that  application  be  made  to 


* Certainly  not ; hut  the  practice  referred  to  appears  to 
he  a local  one,  peculiar  to  the  West  of  England.  Wo 
remember  noticing  such  a board  before  a new  building  in 
Ezetor,  and  commented  on  it  at  the  time.— En. 


the  President  and  Council  of  theR.I.B.A.,  or  to  auy 
well-known  archictect  who  would  have  tho  confidence 
of  the  profession,  not  necessarily  a member  of  tho 
R.T.B.A.  and  who  is  not  competing. 

This,  sir,  wo  think,  deals  with  most  of  the  points 
that  have  been  raised,  and  in  conclusion  we  beg  to 
thank  you  for  the  great  aid  you  have  rendered  to 
this  movement,  and  express  a hope  that  those  who 
previously  signed  the  memorial,  and  others  who  have 
been  waiting  to  have  a further  expression  of  our 
views,  will  now,  with  as  little  delay  as  possible, 
sign  the  form  which  has  been  sent  to  them,  or  apply 
to  us  for  one,  which  we  shall  be  happy  to  send,  and 
do  whatever  else  may  be  in  our  power. 

We  may  add  that  we  hope  to  be  very  materially 
assisted  in  our  labours  by  the  appointment  of  local 
honorary  secretaries  in  all  the  principal  centres 
throughout  the  country,  many  of  whom  have  already 
agreed  to  act,  and  who  will  place  themselves  in 
communication  with  us,  aod  endeavour  in  all  possible 
ways  to  promote  the  desired  reform. 

Henry  Cdrret,  Chairman, 


Cole  A.  Adams.  1 -t  n 
Aston  Webb,  } 


RESTORATION  AND  ANTI-RESTORATION. 

Sir, — Does  not  Mr.  Thackeray  Turner,  in  his 
capacity  of  secretary  to  the  Society  for  the  Pro- 
tection of  Ancient  Buildings,  throw  a somewhat 
comical  face  upon  the  matter  of  the  St.  Alban's 
altar'Screen  restoration,  by  expressing  surprise  that, 
ere  I undertook  the  work  in  question,  I did  not  first 
ask  the  ninety  and  five  altogether  unpractical  gentle- 
men whose  names  are  published  as  forming  the 
nominal  (mind,  1 say  nominal!)  committee  of  the 
Society  whether  I ought  to  bo  permitted  to  do  so 
or  not  ? 

I have  ventured  to  think  the  boot  fitted  better 
upon  another  leg ; and  that  what  advice  was  re- 
quired would  be  sought  for  by  the  other  side. 
It  has  been  so  in  the  days  that  are  passed.  It 
has  been  my  fortune  and  my  pride,  from  time  to 
time,  to  carry  out  work  in,  or  for,  more  than 
1,000  churches;  but  I have  never  yet  found  my- 
self obliged  to  seek  help  from  the  Society.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  has  applied  to  me  from  time  to 
time,  and  right  readily  have  I afforded  any  little 
assistance  it  has  been  in  my  power  to  render. 

As  it  appears  to  be  the  secretary’s  opinion  that 
it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  a member  to  blindly 
fetter  himself,  I have  cleared  myself  of  even  a 
passing  suspicion  of  being  enthralled  in  the  fashion 
be  propounds  by  requesting  the  removal  of  my 
name  from  the  list  of  members. 

Harry  Hems. 


LEAMINGTON  SCHOOL  BOARD  SCHOOLS- 
Sib,— In  the  description  of  these  schools  pub- 
lished in  your  issue  of  last  week  (p.  572),  we  note 
that  tho  cost  of  the  two  schools  has  been  omitted. 

We  should  bo  glad,  as  competitors,  to  know 
the  amounts  of  the  accepted  tenders,  and  whether 
the  entire  schools  are  being  built.  Will  you  kindly 
insert  this  in  your  next  issue,  in  order  that  the 
architects  may  reply  I 

One  of  the  Firms  who  Competed. 


CASE  UNDER  THE  METROPOLITAN 
BUILDING  ACT. 

WOODEN  STRUCTURES. 

On  the  23rd  ult.,  at  the  Lambeth  Police  Court, 
before  Mr.  Biron,  Q.C.,  Mr.  Banister  Fletcher, 
district  surveyor  of  West  Newington  and  part  of 
Lambeth,  summoned  Mr.  R.  Dudman,  of  52,  Manor- 
road,  Walworth,  for  neglecting  to  give  notice  of  a 
wooden  structure  in  the  rear  of  his  premises. 

The  defence  set  up  was  that  the  erection  was 
only  a small  shed  used  to  keep  tricycles  in,  and  not 
a building. 

The  district  surveyor  stated  that  the  building  was 
13  ft.  long  and  5 ft.  3 in.  wide,  the  roof  and  two 
sides  being  built  entirely  of  wood. 

After  examining  the  drawing  of  the  building  the 
magistrate  decided  that  it  was  a building,  and  that 
it  was  tho  duty  ol  the  district  surveyor  to  require 
the  notice,  and  made  an  order  for  Mr.  Dudman  to 
pay  a penalty  of  10s.  and  costs. 


SJoDhs. 

Westminster  School,  Past  and  Present.  By 
Frederic  H.  Forshall.  London : Wyman 
& Sons.  1884. 

This  bulky  volume  is  an  evidence  of  that 
curious  sort  of  affection  with  which  “ old  boys  ” 
regard  the  school  in  which  they  have  spent, 
more  or  less  profitably,  a few  years  of  early 
life.  If  their  own  aHer  - career  has  added 
nothing  to  the  lustre  already  attaching  to  the 
school’s  name,  they  can  have  the  satisfaction 
of  claiming  as  their  own  a kind  of  hereditary 
share  in  that  lustre.  To  have  been  a “ distin- 
guished pupil  ” is  something;  but  to  have  sat 


in  the  same  form  with  one, — to  have  fagged 
for  him, — to  have  been  kicked  by  him, — that  is 
something  also.  The  schoolboy  has  consolation 
in  the  thought — 

“ Forsan  et  hiec  olim  meminiase  juvabit.” 

Probably  few  except  “old  Westminsters’'’ 
will  read  steadily  through  Mr.  Forshall’s  book,, 
but  for  them,  at  any  rate,  it  affords  abundance 
of  palatable  food.  The  personal  reminiscences, 
which  occupy  the  first  section,  will  recall  many 
familiar  scenes  and  forgotten  heroes.  It  depicts 
the  condition  of  Westminster  forty  years  ago, 
and  has, — perhaps  happily, — no  parallel  among 
the  public  schools  of  the  present  day.  The  life 
was  a hard  one,  hut  on  the  whole  a healthy  one, 
and  the  list  of  great  men  who,  both  in  modern 
and  in  old  times,  passed  through  it  is  long  and 
brilliant.  The  poets  range  from  “glorious” 
Dryden  to  Elkanah  Settle ; the  men  of  letters 
include  Camden,  Locke,  Gibbon,  and  Fronde; 
and  among  tho  men  of  action  there  is  one — 
Warren  Hastings — whom  it  would  be  hard  to 
beat.  For  more  than  a century  it  was  quite  a 
nm'sery  of  statesmen,  and  even  as  late  as  184S 
there  w’ere  eight  “ Westminsters”  in  the  Minis- 
try,— the  Premier,  Lord  John  Russell,  being 
one  of  them.  We  look  in  vain  through  the  lists 
for  the  name  of  any  architect  of  great  eminence, 
though  the  memory  of  one  name  honoured  in  tho 
ranks  of  the  profession  is  preserved  in  a peculiar 
way.  At  certain  irregular  banquets  held  by 
the  seniors  in  college  a cry  was  common, — 
“ Bring  me  a gwilt.”  A “gwilt”  meant  a plat© 
whereon  to  place  bones  which  had  been  picked, 
and  bore  some  recondite  connexion  with  some 
boys  of  the  name,  sons  of  Joseph  Gwilt,  the 
architect,  who  were  at  school  in  the  early  part 
of  the  century. 

As  to  the  school  buildings,  which  form  the 
subjects  of  five  illustrations  in  Mr.  Forshall’s 
book,  there  is  not  much  to  bo  said.  The  large 
schoolroom  was  part  of  the  old  dormitory  of 
the  monks  of  St.  Peter’s  College,  and  as  late  as 
1799  the  walls  still  exhibited  traces  of  the 
masonry  of  Norman  or  prm-Norman  times* 
The  walls  were  rebuilt  in  brick  in  1814,  but  the 
dimensions  of  the  room  have  been  but  slightly 
changed,  and  are  very  ample, — length,  about 
110  ft.;  breadth,  32  ft.,  and  height  to  wall- 
plate,  24  ft.  From  this  a fine  open  timber  roof 
rises  to  a height  from  the  floor  of  44  ft.  The 
original  dormitory  of  the  Queen’s  scholars  or 
boarders  was  the  granary  of  the  Monastery 
erected  by  Abbot  Litlington  in  1380 ; but  at 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  it  had 
become  somewhat  ruinous,  and  Wren  was  re- 
quested to  give  a design  for  a new  building. 
This  bo  seems  to  have  done,  but  bis  plan  was 
“revised”  by  Lord  Burlington,  an  amateur 
architect  of  more  enthusiasm  than  ability,  and 
the  result  has  not  been  a happy  one.  It  is  a 
solid  pile  of  monotonous  work,  and,  however 
much  its  Classical  style  may  be  in  keeping  with 
the  studies  of  its  inmates,  it  is  quite  out  of 
harmony  with  its  material  surroundings.  The 
College  hall  is  fortunately  a survival  from 
better  times.  Originally  the  private  refectory 
of  Abbot  Litlington,  it  has  undergone  little 
alteration  in  the  intervening  five  centuries. 
A latticed  music  gallery  was  added  in  Queen 
Elizabeth’s  time,  and  until  lately  tho  room  was 
warmed  by  a raised  brazier  of  octagonal  shape, 
which  answered  its  purpose  admirably.  Mr. 
Forshall  has  mado  diligent  use  of  “ Dean 
Stanley’s  Memorials”  in  compiling  the  historical 
portion  of  his  volume,  and  all  scholars — whether 
Westminsters  or  others — will  value  the  collection 
of  prologues  and  epilogues  which  he  has  made, 
and  which  for  a century  and  a half  made  “ the 
Westminster  Play”  a link  between  the  past  and 
tho  present. 


A New  Subject  for  Board  Scliools. — Mr. 
Paul  Q.  Karkeek,  medical  officer  of  Health  for 
Torquay,  suggests  in  the  Sanitary  Record,  in 
view  of  the  ignorance  of  the  poor  in  matters 
relating  to  sickness  and  sanitation,  that  in  all 
schools  under  Government  inspection  the  elder 
children  should  be  regularly  taught  a course  of 
simple  lessons  on  the  prominent  symptoms  of 
infectious  diseases,  the  dangers  to  be  expected, 
and  how  to  avoid  them;  the  ways  in  which 
infection  is  spread,  and  how  to  prevent  it ; the 
common  defects  in  house  sanitation,  and  howto 
detect  them ; with  the  pollution  of  air,  food, 
and  water,  and  the  dangers  of  damp  and  over- 
crowding on  the  constitution.  In  short,  a 
simple  course  of  lessons  on  health,  and  how  to 
keep  it. 
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BUILDING  PATENT  BECOED.* 

APPLICATIONS  FOB  LETTEE8  PATENT. 

18.— 6,489,  T.  Caink,  Leigh,  Detecting 
"Waste  of  Water.  — 6,506,  T.  Wood,  Tunbridge 
Wellp,  Cistern-cleaDsera  and  Water  Waste-pre- 
ventere. — 6,511,  G.  Greig,  Harvieston,  Ventilating 
Apparatus. — 6,517,  F.  Ransome,  London,  Cement. 
— 6,518,  J.  Hands,  London,  Inlaid  Tiles  for  Floor 
■Coverings,  &c. 

April  19. — 6,537,  H.  0.  Adams,  Birmingham, 
Hearths  and  Floorings. — 6,562,  R.  F.  Bowles, 
London,  Sanitary  Stove. — 6,564,  G.  M.  Stansfield, 
Clifton,  Corner  Clamp. — 6,582,  J.  G.  Stadler, 
Zollikofen,  Switzerland,  Roofing  Tile. — 6,589,  W. 
R.  Lake,  London,  Roofing  Shingles.  Com.  by  J. 
Hott,  New  York,  U.S.A. 

April  21i. — 6,614,  H.  Pataky,  Berlin,  Fire-grate. 
Com.  by  H.  Heiiipel,  Leipzig. 

April  22. — 6,632,  A.  M.  Wheeler  and  W.  Warren, 
London,  Dust-shoot  for  use  in  Residential  Flats. — 
6,639,  j.  Mangnall,  Manchester,  Knobs  and  their 
Spindles.-  6,656,  J.  Weller,  London,  Grates.  Com. 
by  A.  M.  L.  Mathioly,  I’lsle  en  Jourdain,  France. — 
6,670,  W.  R.  Lake,  London,  Valves  for  Water- 
closets,  &r.  Com.  by  W.  Scott,  Malden,  U.S.A. 

April  25. — 6,690,  F.  W.  Hagen,  Kiiigston-upon- 
Hull,  Gully-trap.  — 6,691,  F.  W.  Hagen,  Kingston- 
upon-Hull,  Water-closet  Basins.  — 6,708,  F.  E. 
Morris,  Colchester,  Rack-pulleys  for  Window-blinds. 
— 6,721,  0.  Barrett,  Leeds,  Window-screen-vonti- 
lators.-^,727,  G.  Ciutterbuok,  London , Water- waste 
Preventers. — 6,732,  S.  Elliott,  Exeter,  Glazing 
Greenhouses,  ic. 

A pri7  24.  — 6,774,  T.  H.  Herberton  and  R.  Pollock, 
London,  Down-cast  Ventilator. 

SPECIFICATION  ACCEPTED.  + 

^\^r^l  25. — 1,003,  H.  C.  Collyer,  London,  Sup- 
porting and  Actuating  Venetian  Blinds,  &c. 

NOTICES  TO  PROCEED 
Save  leen  given  on  the  datee  Jirat  named. 

April  2i— 5,772,  D.  R.  Clymer,  Reading,  U.S.A., 
Construction  of  Ceilings  and  Floors  of  Buildings  for 
facilitating  exit  therefrom  in  case  of  fire  (Dec.  IS, 

^April25. — 5,527,  J.  H.  Reynolds,  Troy,  U.S.A., 

N entilators  and  Chimney-cowls.  Com.  by  A.  J. 
Robinson,  Boston,  U.S.A.  (Nov.  26,  ’83). 


WxDXEsnAT,  Mat  7. 

Conference  of  Archiiecti,  continued.  (See  p.  625.) 
Jtriliih  Archaological  Aasoctalion.  ~ Ananol  meetine 
4.30  pm.  ^ 

Brilifk  Muaeum  (Anglo-Saxon  Room). Mr.  J.  F. 

Hodgetts  on  “ Early  English  or  Auglo-Saion  AntiquitieB.” 
(III.).  The  Rnne.  2 p.m. 

CiriV  and  Sechanical  Engineer^  Society.—  General  meet- 
ing for  presentation  of  report,  election  of  ifficers.  4c 
7p.ni. 

Society  of  ^rCi.-Mr.  C.  V.  Boys  on  ” Bicycles  and 
Tneyoles.”  (Dr.  B.  W.  Richardion,  F.R.S.,  in  the  chair.) 

Shorthand  Society  (65,  Chance-y  Inne) .— Mr.  Matthias 
Levy  on  “Shakspeare  and  Shorthand.”  8 pm. 

Thpbsdat,  Mat  8. 

Conference  of  Architect!,  continued.  (See  p.  625) 

Society  of  Antiguarie$.—  (l)  Mr.  W.  M.  Wylie  on 
Prehistoric  Road  in  Lincolnsbir-.”  (2)  The  Rev.  .a.. 
Waller  on  “A  Chalice  and  Inventory  from  Hunstanton 
Church,  Norfolk.”  (3)  Lieut.  Moore,  F.G  S on  "A 
Supposed  British  Hearth  at  Sutton,  Suffolk."  8.30  p.m. 

Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  the  Fine  Art».~Con- 
rertazione  at  the  Galleries  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
Painters  in  Water  Colours,  Piccadilly.  8 p.m. 

St.  Paul'!  Eccleaiological  Society. —Tlhe'Ror  W Snarrow 
Simpson  on  St.  Vedast,  7,30  p.m.  ^ 

Society  of  Telegraph-Enqineert  and  Electrician!. Mr 

Henr}'  C.  Manco  on  ” A Method  of  Eliminatinr- the  Effects 
of  Polarisation  and  Earth  Currents  from  Fault  Teats  ” 
with  Snpplementarv  Remarks  and  Illustrativo  Eiperi- 
ments  by  Mr.  Latimer  Clark.  8 p.m. 

Socu^  of  Art!  Chemiatry  and  Phytia  Section) 

— Mfi  C R.  Alder  Wripht,F.R.8.,on‘‘  Cupro-Am  monium 
Solution  and  its  Use  m Waterproofing  Paper  and  Yeire- 
tublo  Tissues.”  8 pm.  “ 

Poyal  /nrfiVnfton.— Professor  Dewar  on  ‘'Flame  and 
Oxidation.”  (III.)  3 p.m. 

Fbidat,  Mat  9. 

Conference  of  Architect!,  continued.  (See  p.  625). 
Imtitution  of  Civil  Engineer!  (StudenW  Meetina)  —Mr 
A . R.  Sennett  on  " The  Electric  Light.”  7 p.m. 

Syal  Jns/i<»/ion.  — Professor  Robertson  'Siniih  on 
Mahommedan  Mahdis.”  9 p.m. 

Society  cf  Arti  {Indian  Section).— Dr.  G.  W.  Leitncr 
a ‘‘  Indigenous  Education  in  India.”  (Sir  Lepel  Griflin 
..C.S. I.,  in  the  chair,)  8 p.m.  ' 

Satpbdat,  Mat  10. 

Eoyal  Inifiiution.  — Mr.  Hodder  M.  Westropp  on 
Recent  Discoveries  in  Reman  Archmoloey.”  till  ) The 
Palatine  Hill.  3 p.m. 


Jisrcllanfa. 


Puhliehed  during  the  tceek  ending  April  26,  1664. 

4,109,  J.  C.  Kent,  Bedford,  Apparatus  for  Supply. 
tDg  Disinfectants  to  Water-closets,  (Aug.  24,  1883 
price  6d.)  ’ 

A closed  vessel,  containing  the  disinfecting  compound,  is 
placed  near  tbo  basin,  and  a small  pipe  leads  from  the 
flushing-pipe  into  this  vessel,  and  another  leads  from  the 
opposite  side  of  the  vessel  into  the  basin.  Thus  when  the 
flush  IB  effected  a small  quantity  of  the  water  passes 
through  (his  vessel,  absorbing  some  of  the  disinfectant. 

4,300,  A.  Skinner  and  F.  J.  Rumnoy,  Manchester 
Furniture  Castors.  (Sept.  7,  ’83,  2d.) 

The  pin  of  the  castor  has  at  its  lower  part  a concave 
shoulder,  above  which  a concave  ring  is  fixed  on  the  leg  of 
the  article,  and  in  the  space  between  the  two  concave 
surfaces  are  a series  of  balls  which  carry  the  weicht 
{Pro.  Pro.)  ^ • 

4,305,  W.  Van  Praagh,  London,  Apparatus  for 
Cleaning  Windows,  Walls,  kc.  (Sept.  7,  ’83,  2d.) 

On  the  end  of  a handle  is  mounted  an  adjustable  frame 
f-n  which  IS  secured  the  cloth  or  sponge,  4c.,  for  cleaning' 
(Pro.  Pro.)  o > , f,. 


MEETINGS. 

Satcbiiat,  Wat  3. 

Jrchitfciural  Aaociation.-Xisit  to  the  Central  Technical 
College,  South  Kensingten,  fWr.  Waterhouse,  AEA 
architect.)  3 p.m.  ’ 

Eoyal  Inrtitution.  — Mr.  Hodder  M.  Westropp  on 
Recent  Discoveries  in  Homan  Archsologv.”  {II  ) The 
Roman  Forum.  3 p.m. 

cf  Public  Sanitary  Tmpectore. — Discussion  of 
Mr.  Reea  8 paper  on  ■'  The  Public  Health  Act,  1875.  from 
a Rural  Inspector's  Point  of  View."  6 pm. 

Edinburgh  Arrhifectural  .dwociution.— Visit  to  Dalhousie 
Castle  and  Newbattle  Abbey. 

Moxdat,  Mat  6, 

General  Conference  of  ArchitecU.—Opening  Meeting. 

programme  see  present  number  of 

the  Builder,  p.  625.) 

Royal  Imtitute  of  Briliah  Architecte.-Pilileth  Anneal 
Meeting  (members  only) . 8 p.m. 

— Discussion  on  Mr.  Chatfeild 
Clurkes  paper  on  "Improved  Dwellings  for  Labourers 
and  Artisans.”  8 p.m, 

Society  ofEngineera.—Xlr.  H.  Slopes  on  " The  Enmneer- 
HigofMalting.”  7'30  p.m. 

Soex^y  cf  Arts.— Mr.  J.  Norman  LoeVyer  on  "Some 
New  Optical  Instruments  and  Arrangements.”  (Cantor 
Lectures,  II.)  8 p.m. 

Tl'Hshat,  Mat  6. 

Coii/errnce  o^Arc^/feci'ii,  continued.  (Seep  6'’5) 

Imtitution  of  Civil  Engineen.-TAv.  S.  B.  Boulton  on 

ine  Antiseptic  Treatment  of  Timber.”  8 p.m. 

iSociety  of  Biblical  Archceology.  — Messrs  Theo  G 
Pinches  and  Ernest  A.  Budge  on  "New  Texts  in  the 
Babylonian  Character  referring  principatlv  to  the  Restora- 
tion of  Temples."  8 p.m 

J-  W.  Dawson, 

F R 8.,  of  McGill  Lmvcrsity,  Montreal,  on  "Prehistoric 
Man  in  Egypt  and  the  Lebanon.”  8 p.m. 

'='y  B'irt  & Co.,  Pa'ent  Agents,  186,  Fleet- 

t Open  to  public  inspection  for  two  months  from  the 
aate  named. 


ijarge  bale  of  Gas  and  "Water  Shares.- 

Messrs.  Fox  & Bousfield  held  an  extensive  sail 
of  shares  in  public  companies  at  the  Auctioi 
Mart,  last  week,  a marked  feature  of  the  sal 
being  the  decrease  in  value  of  shares  in  the  Nev 
Elver  Company.  The  property  first  submittei 
consisted  of  800  bl.  shares  in  the  Northfleet  am 
Greenhithe  Gas  Company,  being  a further  issui 
of  capital  in  accordance  with  the  company’. 
Act  of  Parliament.  It  was  stated  in  the  par 
ticulars  that  the  shares  would  be  entitled  to  i 
dividend  of  7per  cent,  as  the  maximum  dividem 
which  the  company  were  allowed  to  pay.  Thi 
property  was  offered  in  forty  lots  of  twenh 
shares  each,  and  all  the  shares  were  readib 
purchased  at  from  126?-.  to  127L  per  lot,  beinj 
about  six  guineas  per  share,  or  a premium  valuf 
of  a little  more  than  25  per  cent.  The  nei 
property  submitted  consisted  of  New  llivei 
Company’s  shares,  comprising  forty  one-hun 
dredth  parts  of  a king’s  and  adventurer’s  share 
together  with  a few  one-hundred-and-twentietl 
and  two-hundredth  parts  of  a share  in  the  sami 
stock ; and  also  twenty-four  lOOZ.  uew  shares 
Messrs.  Fox  & Bousfield  have  at  different  period! 
held  sales  of  the  company’s  shares,  and  dowi 
to  last  week’s  sale,  the  average  price  realised  foi 
tlie  hundredth  part  of  a king’s  and  adven 
turcr’s  share  has  been  from  950Z.  to  980Z.  A 
the  recent  sale,  however,  although  there  was  i 
large  attendance  of  capitalists,  the  highest  sun 
obtained  was  91oZ.,  whilst  the  larger  portion  o: 
the  lots  only  realised  800Z.  and  775Z.  each.  Or 
the  lOOZ . new  shares  being  offered  the  uuctioneei 
observed  that  the  sum  which  they  bad  hithertr 
obtained  for  these  shares  was  3S0Z.  per  share 
but  at  last  week’s  sale  the  highest  sum  realised 
was  350Z.  per  share,  whilst  most  of  the  loti 
failed  to  command  more  than  330Z.  each,  severa' 
lots  being  sold  for  327Z.  and  328Z.  per  share 
showing  a decline  of  about  50Z.  per  share  ai 
compared  with  previous  sales, 

Cyanite.— Captain  Shaw,  in  a letter  to  th« 
Cyanite  Company,  says,  “ I have  no  doubt  thal 
your  cyanite  would  be  found  most  useful  it 
preventing  the  spread  of  fire,  and  I should  be 
glad  to  see  it  more  generally  used  on  wood 
canvas,  and  other  materials  in  theatres,  public 
buildings,  and  private  houses.  I consider  thai 
wooden  stairs  coated  with  cyanite  are,  in  case 
of  fire,  much  safer  than  stone. — I am,  sir,  youi 
obedient  servant,  (signed)  Eyre  M.  Shnw.” 

Lighting, — We  understand  tliat  theOratorj 
at  Brompton  has  been  lighted  by  the  Sanitarj 
Engineering  Company,  of  Westminster,  witl 
the  Albo-carbon  Light. 


The  late  Mr.  James  Campbell.— On  the 

22nd  of  last  month  there  passed  away  as  he  had 
lived,  quietly  and  unostentatiously,  one  of  the 
few  remaining  links  of  a generation  which  made 
for  itself  not  only  a name,  but  added  to  the 
greatness  of  England  and  the  advancement  of 
civilisation  throughout  the  world.  We  refer  to 
the  late  Mr.  Janies  Campbell,  who  was  for  many 
years  an  assistant  to  Mr.  George  Stephenson, 
and  was  taken  by  the  hand  by  the  latter  gentle- 
man while  working  ns  a common  carpenter  on 
the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  line ; and  before 
many  years  had  passed  ho  was  recognised  as  an 
engineer  of  distinction.  While  engaged  with 
Mr.  Stephenson  he  was  employed  largely  on 
railways  and  as  a colliery  engineer,  having 
charge  of  varied  and  extensive  works.  As  resi- 
dent engineer  he  had  charge  of  the  works  of 
the  Ambergate  and  Rowsley  Railway  and  the 
Rowsley  and  Buxton  extension  of  the  Midland 
Railway  to  Manchester.  He  it  was  who  under- 
took the  responsibility  of  carrying  a railway 
tunnel  under  the  Water  Tower  of  the  Crystal 
Palace,  and  was  so  far  successful  in  the  arduous 
undertaking  that  the  structure  was  in  no  way 
imperilled,  and  this  after  the  confident  opinion 
expressed  by  the  leading  engineers  of  the  day 
that  the  matter  was  an  impossibility.  He  was  for 
ten  years  chief  engineer  to  the  Staveley  Coal  and 
Iron  Co.,  near  Chesterfield,  and  in  that  position 
bad  charge  of  the  extensive  works  both  under 
and  above  ground  so  far  as  the  collieries  were 
concerned.  In  the  year  1876  he  retired  from 
active  duties,  but  not  to  a life  of  idleness.  In 
the  same  year,  and  at  the  age  of  seventy-two, 
he  undertook  a voyage  round  the  world,  and 
three  years  later  he  undertook  the  responsibility 
of  conducting  the  first  experimental  trip  of  a 
vessel  fitted  with  freezing  machinery  for  bring- 
ing over  frozen  meat  from  Australia,  viz.,  the 
steamer  Straihleven,  the  fortunate  results  of 
which  to  this  country  are  now  matter  of  history. 
For  some  time  his  infirmities  had  to  an  extent 
confined  him  indoors,  bnb  always  a hard  worker 
and  a hard  thinker,  his  mind  had  been  busily 
®"8^gcd,  and  for  the  last  two  years  he  had 
been  engaged  as  reference  engineer  by  Mr. 
W.  H.  Barlow,  M.I.C.E.,  in  the  construction  of 
the  doubling  the  Belsize  Tunnel  on  the  Midland 
Railway  in  London.  As  he  bad  lived  so  he 
died,  perfectly  unassuming,  and  amongst  a large 
circle  of  friends  his  death  will  be  lamented. 
He  was  born  January  Ist,  1804,  and  bad  con- 
sequently attained  his  eightieth  year. 

The  Amndel  Society. — This  society  is 
about  to  bring  out  a complete  edition  of  the  large 
illustrated  work  on  Italian  Sepulchral  Monu- 
ments, which  has  hitherto  been  sold  only  in 
parts,  and  without  the  introductory  portion. 
An  historical  and  critical  essay,  giving  a synop- 
tical view  of  the  whole  subject,  had  long  been 
promised  by  the  late  Mr.  G.  E.  Street,  R.A., 
but  the  constant  pressure  of  his  professional 
duties,  followed  by  bis  untimely  death,  pre- 
vented him  from  doing  more  than  preparing  a 
collection  of  notes  and  rough  sketches  of  monu- 
ments as  the  foundation  of  hia  treatise.  With 
the  aid  of  these  notes,  however,  Mr.  Perkins, 
the  author  of  the  two  well-known  works  on 
Tuscan  and  other  Italian  scnlpture,  has  now 
supplied  the  promised  introduction.  The  entire 
publication  is  divided  into  seven  parts,  each 
containing  seven  plates  in  permanent  photo- 
graphs from  Mediaeval  and  Early  Renaissance 
monuments  in  Italy,  chronologically  arranged, 
with  descriptive  texts  from  the  pen  of  the 
photographer,  Mr.  Stephen  Thompson. 

The  Parkes  Museum.— At  -a  meeting  of 
the  Council  on  the  9th  inst.,  Dr.  G.  V.  Poore  in 
the  chair,  the  following  gentlemen  were  elected 
members  Right  Hon.  S-ir  Charles  Dilke,  Bart., 
M-P.  ; Sir  Spencer  Wells,  Bart. ; Sir  Thomas  H. 
Farrer;  Sir  Henry  Thring,  K.C.B.  ; Mr.  W. 
CornwalH.s  Cartwright,  M.P. ; Mr.  Francis 
Galton,  F.R.S. ; Dr.  W.  Roth,  Surg.  - Gen. 
SaxonArmy;  Mr.  Octavius  Hansard,  F.R.I.B.A.; 
Mr.  Arthur  Cates,  F.R.l.B.A. ; Mr.  Chas.  Barry, 
F.S.A. ; Dr.  Hubert  Airey  ; Dr.  C.  E.  Paget, 
M.O.H.;  Mr.  J.  Douglass  Mathews,  F.R.l.B.A.; 
Mr.  Ernest  Turner,  F.R.l.B.A. ; Dr.  G.  D'Arcy 
Adams;  Mr.  Benjamin  Baker,  C.E. ; Mr.  Charles 
Hancock  ; Mr.  Shadworth  H.  Hodgson  ; Mr.  A. 
McMorran  ; and  Mr.  Monier  Williams.  During 
the  past  month  there  have  been  fifty-one  new 
members  elected. 

The  Gluey  Museum.  — The  celebrated 
Musee  de  Cluny  is,  according  to  the  Gazette  des 
Architected,  to  be  considerably  enlarged.  The 
additions  will  include  a hall  for  a collection  of 
Mediaeval  sculpture.  The  additions  proposed 
will  probably  cost  about  60,000  francs. 
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St.  George’s  Mansions,  Tlieobald’s-road, 
Bloomsbury. — The  opening  out  of  the  new 
thoroughfare  between  Ilart-street,  Bloomsbury, 
and  Shoreditch,  has  been  followed  by  the  erec- 
tion of  several  new  buildings  of  a costly 
character  along  the  line  of  route.  Amongst 
others  are  the  St.  George’s  Mansions,  at  the 
corner  of  Theobald’s-road  and  Drake-street, 
near  Red  Lion-square,  which  are  at  present  in 
course  of  erection  by  the  St.  George’s  Residential 
and  General  Building  Company.  The  buildings 
bare  a frontage  of  70  ft.  to  Theobald’s-road, 
with  a return  frontage  of  similar  length  in 
Drake-street.  They  contain  six  lofty  stories, 
the  two  elevations  being  faced  with  red  and 
stock  brick,  and  Portland  stone  and  terra-cotta 
for  dressings.  The  principal  elevation  is  that 
in  Tbeobald’s-road,  each  floor  on  the  east  and 
west  sides  of  this  frontage  having  bay-windows 
with  Portland  stone  shafts.  The  ground-floor 
and  basement,  each  containing  an  area  of 
5,000  ft.,  are  intended  to  be  let  for  business 
purposes.  The  suites  of  chambers  on  the  upper 
floors  will  contain  three  and  four  rooms  each, 
fitted  with  baths,  water,  and  every  other  con- 
venience. Mr.  Worley,  of  Great  James-street, 
Bedford-row,  is  the  architect,  and  Messrs.  E. 
Lawrence  & Sons,  of  the  City-road,  are  the 
contractors. 

Sale  of  a Building  Estate  at  Chiswick. 
On  Friday  in  last  week  Mr.  Robert  Reid  offered 
for  sale  at  the  Auction  Mart,  a freehold  building 
estate,  known  as  Sutton  Court  Lodge,  situated 
at  Chiswick,  comprising  an  old-fashioned  de- 
tached residence,  with  pleasure  ■ grounds  and 
gardens,  together  with  19  acres  of  grounds. 
The  auctioneer,  in  introducing  the  property, 
pointed  out  that  in  consequence  of  the  large 
number  of  villa  and  other  residences  which 
were  at  present  being  erected  in  the  locality, 
building  land  was  constantly  increasing  in 
value.  According  to  the  price  which  building 
land  in  the  neighbourhood  at  present  com- 
manded, he  estimated  the  value  of  the  estate 
at  20,0001.  The  property  was  submitted  in 
three  lots,  the  first  lot  offered  being  Sutton 
Court  Lodge  itself,  with  the  pleasure-grounds 
and  meadow-land  attached,  containing  16  acres. 
The  first  offer  made  was  8,0001.,  and  on  10,0001. 
being  reached  the  auctioneer  observed  that 
although  the  sum  offered  was  little  more  than 
half  its  value  it  would  bo  sold  if  no  further 
advance  was  made.  By  advances  of  1001.  at 
each  bidding,  10,8001.  was  reached,  at  which 
sum  the  property  was  sold.  A plot  of  market- 
garden  land  attached  to  the  estate,  containing 
I one  acre,  was  next  offered,  and  sold  for 
3301.,  and  another  plot,  containing  two  acres, 
realised  9001.,  the  entire  estate  producing 
12,0001. 

Sale  of  tbe  Guildford  Paper  Works. 
Iiambeth. — Last  week  Messrs.  Farebrother, 
Ellis,  Clark,  & Co.  offered  for  sale  at  the 
Auction  Mart,  by  order  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  the  extensive  manufacturing  pre- 
mises known  as  the  Guildford  Paper  Works, 
situated  in  Guildford-street,  between  York-road 
and  Belvidere-road,  Lambeth,  near  to  West- 
! minster  Bridge.  The  premises  were  described 
I as  comprising  a spacious  building  of  four  floors, 

I together  with  a large  foundry,  and  an  extensive 
' range  of  stabling  fur  thirty-eight  horses.  The 
1 buildings  are  in  the  form  of  a quadrangle,  with 
1 a large  plot  of  ground  in  the  centre,  the  whole 
< occnpying  an  area  of  about  35,000  superficial 
; feet.  The  property  was  stated  to  be  held  on 
I lease  for  a term  of  forty-four  years  from  June, 

] 1879,  at  a ground-rent  of  3751.  per  annum.  The 
( property  was  submitted  at  the  upset  price  of 
1 10,0001.,  which  was  at  once  bid,  and  no  advance 
I on  this  snm  being  made,  it  was  sold  at  the  price 
I offered. 

Civil  and  Meclianical  Bugiueera’  So- 
! ciety. — This  society  held  its  annual  dinner  on 
i Wednesday  evening  at  the  Holborn  Restaurant, 

I Mr.  Twigg,  the  President,  in  the  chair.  In 
I returning  thanks  for  the  toast  of  the  President, 
!j  Mr.  Twigg  made  some  excellent  and  judicious 
:i  exhortations  as  to  the  importance  of  strict 
1 integrity  among  tbo  profession  ®f  engineers, 

\ who,  as  he  observed,  were  entrusted  with  the 
expenditure  of  other  people’s  money  to  so  large 
an  extent.  Mr.  Fung,  of  the  Chinese  embassy, 
who  is  a member  of  the  society,  in  responding, 

■ in  excellent  English,  to  the  toast  of  “ East  and 
I West,”  observed,  that  while  diplomacy,  in 
1 wldch  he  was  concerned,  “ brought  Govern- 
; ments  together,”  engineering  did  more,  in  that 
1 it  “ brought  peoples  together,” — a very  com- 
' prehonsive  summing-up  of  the  social  influence 
j of  the  profession. 


West  Bromwich  Sewage. — A Local  Govern- 
ment inquiry  was  held  at  West  Bromwich  on  the 
23rd  ult.,  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Harrison,  M.  Inst.  C.E., 
as  to  an  application  by  the  Town  Council  to 
borrow  53,1001.  for  tbe  purpose  tf  carrying  out 
their  low  level  sewerage.  The  borough  sur- 
veyor, Mr.  J.  T.  Eayres,  Assoc. -M.  Inst.  C.E., 
engineer  for  the  works,  explained  the  scheme, 
and  a favourable  report  is  expected.  There  was 
no  opposition.  The  main  outfall  works,  in  course 
of  construction,  are  approaching  completion. 

Watford,  Herts. — The  Local  Board  of  Wat- 
ford have  instructed  Messrs.  Bailey  Denton, 
Son,  & North,  of  Whitehall-place,  to  prepare 
plans  and  specification  for  the  sewerage  and 
sewage  disposal  of  New  Bushey,  Herts.,  a town 
increasing  in  population  and  within  easy  reach 
of  the  metropolis,  but  at  present  without  any 
other  means  of  disposing  of  its  refuse  than  by 
cesspools.  The  works  are  to  be  commenced 
forthwith. 

Mansfield  (Notts.) . — Mr.  R.  Frank  V allanco, 
architect  and  surveyor,  Mansfield  and  Notting- 
ham, has  been  appointed  surveyor  to  the  Mans- 
field Improvement  Commissioners.  The  vacancy 
was  caused  by  the  death  of  their  late  surveyor, 
Mr.  E.  G.  Goodacre,  who  held  office  for  upwards 
of  twenty  years. 

Fenny  Stratford. — A stained-glass  window 
has  been  placed  in  the  west  end  of  Fenny  Strat- 
ford Church  as  a memorial  to  the  late  vicar.  The 
window  is  of  four  lights,  and  contains  figures  of 
The  Evangelists  on  a rich  grisaille  background. 
Messrs.  Warrington  & Co.,  of  Fitzroy-square, 
London,  carried  out  the  work. 


TENDERS. 

For  erection  of  premises  at  ilolbom.circns,  E.C.  Mr. 
F.  Chambers,  architect; — 

Red  Mansfield  Porflnnd 


Front.  Stone  Front. 

Holland  & Kannen £10,420  £13,370 

W.  Brass  14,900  

Ashby  & Horner 14,893  14,020 

J Greenwood  14,690  14,003 

WngsUtf  14,039  13,93) 

Colls  & Son  14,530  13.907 

Lawrence  & Son 14,459  13,828 

E.  Conder  14,333  13,691 

\V.  Shurrour 13,986  13,041 

J.  Grover  ) 3,843  13,084 


For  bar  fittings  and  counter  at  the  Ship  and  Billet,  East 
Greenwich,  for  Messrs.  Truman,  Hanbury,  Buxton,  & Co. 
Messrs.  Williams  & Son,  architects,  2,  Ludgate  Hill : — 

Jackson  & Todd  £169  10  0 

Schliter  (accepted)  149  0 0 


Accepted  for  manufacturing  and  erecting  the  ens  . 
steam  cooking  apparatus,  for  Messrs.  Crisp  & Co.,  drapers, 
Seven  Sistera'-road  ; — 

H.  & C.  Davis  & Co.,  Camberwell £409  10  0 

For  alterations  to  the  Spread  Eaglo  public-hoti.se, 
Wbitecros.s-street.  Messrs.  Wilson,  Son.  & Aldwincklc, 
architects,  2,  East  India  avenue  : — 

Staines £1,106  0 0 

Shurmur 1,152  0 0 

J.  &a.Mill3 l.tSO  0 0 

Jackson  S Todd  1,060  0 0 

DiewSCadman  1,033  0 0 

Tusk  S'O  0 0 

For  alterations  to  the  Old  Axe  public-house,  Hnckney- 
road.  Messrs.  Wilson,  Son,  & Aldwinckle,  architects  : 

Shurmur £630  0 0 

Staines  0 0 

Drew  A Cadman  600  0 0 

J.  & H.  Mills  590  0 0 

Jackson  & Todd  640  0 0 

Tusk '*90  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  house  at  Ealing,  for  Mr.  Tlios. 
Lilley.  Mr.  J.  \V.  Chapman,  architect.  Quantities  by 
Messrs.  J.  V.  Goodchild  A S./n  ; — 

HiffKS  & Hill  £3,5SO  0 0 

Lawrence 3, -486  0 0 

Oldrey 3,435  0 0 

Pack  Bros 3,342  0 0 

Adamson 3,325  0 0 

Penny  3.220  0 0 

Kickelt 3,188  0 0 

Kye  3.170  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  house,  &c.,  31,  Seward-street, 
Bt  Luke's  for  Messrs.  Lewio  Bros.  Mr.  J.  E.  Saunders, 
architect  ’ Quantities  by  Messrs.  Osborn  & Russell 

Clark  & Bracey £1,362  0 0 

Little  1.297  0 0 

Steed  1.224  0 0 

Pack  Bros 1,219  0 0 

"Woodward 1,200  0 0 

Richardson  1,198  0 0 

Brass  1,181  0 0 

For  additions  to  the  Cottage  Hospital,  High 'Wycomlw, 
Mr  Arthur  Vernon,  architect 

L^osley  ! £209  0 0 

Hunt  105  0 0 

Harris  (accepted)  380  0 0 

Lacey  150  0 0 

For  making  and  fixing  fittings  to  new  post  - office, 
"Wellin'-borough.  Mr.  E.  Sharman,  architect.  Ho 

’"‘"“I'ideT.H.je.  fI95  0 0 

Kingerlee,  Banbury  170  0 0 

G Henaou,  Wollineborongh 142  10  0 

J.'Underwood,  ■W^ellingborough 141  0 0 

J Leeto,  Wellingborough 139  18  0 

Hudson  & Stevens,  Wellingborough ...  128  10  0 

E.  Archer,  Northampton  125  0 0 


For  enlargement  of  schools  at  Webber-row,  Southwark, 
for  the  London  School  Board.  Mr.  E.  E.  Robson,  archi- 
tect ’ 

Williams  & Sou  £9,975  0 0 


Lathey  Bros 

9,750 

0 

u 

Bungs  

9,745 

0 

0 

Pritchard  

9,630 

0 

0 

Shurmur 

9,031 

0 

0 

Reading  

9,482 

0 

Wood  : 

9,294 

0 

l> 

9,277 

0 

Kirk  A Randall 

9,200 

0 

o 

Smith  Sons 

9,151 

0 

II 

Marsland 

9,135 

0 

o 

Hunt  

9,093 

0 

0 

Jorrard  

9,093 

0 

0 

Tongue 

9,091 

0 

0 

Holloway 

9,043 

0 

0 

W.  Oldrey  

8,996 

0 

0 

Grover 

8,986 

0 

0 

Hart 

8,854 

0 

(V 

C.  Wall 

8,701 

0 

0 

Blimpson 

8.670 

0 

0 

W.  Goodman 

8,674 

0 

0 

Wall  Bros 

8,547 

0 

0 

For  making-up  Regent,  Wellington, 
Kettering,  for  Local  Board.  Quautilic! 
Mr.  R.  W.  Johnson:— 

J.  Brown,  Northampton 

Smith  & Co.,  Leicester  

G,  V.  Henson,  Kettering  

J.  Underwood,  Wellingborough 

C.  F.  Henson,  Kettering  

B.  W,  Ward,  Leicester  

J.  C.  Neal,  Kettering,.. 

A.  Barlow,  Kettering 

N.  J.  Payne  (accepted)  


nnd  King  streets- 
hy  tbe  surveyoD 

.£1,794  15  6 
1,552  6 4 
. 1,410  0 0 
. 1,409  4 8 
, 1,394  15  0 
, 1,336  7 U 
1,332  0 5 
1,276  0 0 
1,214  17  6 


For  building  Harrow-road  Mission  Hall  and  House,  for- 
the  Trustees  of  the  West  London  Congregational  Union, 
Harrow. road.  Mr.  Rowland  Plumbo,  architect : — 

Butcher  £5,790  0 0 

Longmire  A Burge  4,59)  0 0 

Ashby  Bros 4,663  0 0 

Stanley  G.  Bird 4,600  0 l> 

G.  Shaw 4,489  0 f> 

Patman  A Fotheringhara  4,462  0 t) 

Goodman 4,389  0 t> 

E.  Nightingale  4,387  0 0 

W.  Oldrey 4,288  0 0 

Holloway 4,100  0 0 

Allen  A Son  3,500  0 0 


For  rebuilding  premises  after  fire  in  Newgate-street.  for 
Messrs.  Faiidel,  Phillips,  A Sons.  Mr.  Thomas  Chanjuer- 
lain,  architect: — 

R.  Conder  (accepted  at  n schedule  of  prices). 

[No  competition.] 


For  building  premises  in  Uolywell-street  and  Wyeli- 
street,  for  Mr.  MeSheehan.  Messrs.  Francis,  architects, 
Palmerston-buildings,  E.O.:— 

R.  Conder  (accepted) £3,747  0 0 

For  alterations  to  the  Jane  Shore  public-house,  Shore- 
ditch. Messrs.  Wilson,  Sou,  and  Aldwiuckle,  archi- 
tects :— 

Cr-  Lusk  £347  0 0 

Haines  A Son  289  0 0 

J.  A H.  Mills  260  0 0 

Shurmur 234  0 0 

Wood  220  0 0 

For  alterations  to  the  Yorkshire  Grey  public-house, 
Whitechapel.  Messrs.  Wilson,  Sou,  A Aldwiucklo,  archi- 
tects ; — 

Shurmur £225  0 0 

Staines  A Son  218  0 0 

G.  Lusk 199  0 0 

J.  A H.  MiUa  190  0 O 

Wood  . 146  0 0 

For  repairs  and  decorations  at  No.  66,  West  Cromwell- 
road.  South  Kensington,  for  Mrs.  Angle.  Messrs.  Ebbetta 
A Cobb,  architects:—  _ . 

R.  Perkins £287  1 0 0 

J.  Williamson  283  18  0 

H.  Bavlis  227  0 0 

Steel  Bros 199  0 0 

For  erection  of  new  premises  at  Lower  Norwood  for  llio 
London  and  County  Banking  Company,  Limited.  Mr. 
Horace  Cheston,  architect 

Mortar £4,929  0 0 

T.  Rider  A Son 4.8S8  0 0 

T.  Boyce 4'380  0 0 

Bowyer  4,792  0 0 

J.  Perry 4./38  0 0 

W.  Shurmur 4,680  0 0 

» » 

Taylor,  Croydon  (accepted)  4,290  0 0 

For  alterations  at  the  Lewiiham  Bridge  Schools,  for  tha 
London  School  Board.  Mr.  E.  R.  Robson,  architect  : — 

Wood  £3,006  0 0 

Larke  2,902  0 0 

Outhwaite  2.873  0 0 

Patman  A Fothetiiigham  2,867  0 (> 

W.  Bangs  A Co 2,849  0 0 

Grover.. 2,840  0 0 

W.  Shurmur 2,84)  0 0 

Goodman 2,837  0 0 

Wall  Bros 2.833  0 0 

Pritchard  2,8Z6  0 0 

Atherton  A Latta 2,816  0 0 

Smith  A Son  2,808  0 0 

Ivirk  A Randall 2,800  0 0 

S.  J.  Jerrard 2,770  0 0 

E.  C.  Howell  A Son 2,76'2  0 <> 

Holloway 2.537  0 0 

For  alterations  nnd  repairs  to  the  Hercules  PiLai-,*. 
public-house,  Great  Queen-street,  Long  Acre,  for  Messrs. 
J Carter  Wood  A Co.,  the  Artillery  Brewery,  Victoria- 
street,  Westminster.  Mr.  John  Calder,  architect.  _ Quan- 
titles  by  Mr-  ■RdwardCrutcliloe.  Albert  Chambers, Victona- 
Btreet,  Westminster ;- 

Mltner  ^39=  0 o 

W.  Stiling  (accepted)  299  16  t> 
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For  the  erection  of  new  ragged  school  andmission  hou:  s 
Fox-court,  Graj’s  Inn-road,  Holbom,  for  the  committee. 
Mr.  George  Fagg.  nrchitect : — 

Borsley  £1,475  0 0 

Patman  & Folheringham  1,353  0 0 

Williams  & Son 1,327  0 0 

Dixon  1,271  0 0 

Adamson  & Sous  1,181  0 0 

Webber  1,087  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a pair  of  semi-detached  viUas  on  the 
Cumberland  Park  Estate,  Acton,  for  Mr.  Ainslie  Harwood. 
Mr.  Alfred  Wright,  architect  and  surreyor,  190a, 
Brompton-road : — 

F.  Bray  £1,700  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a block  of  school  buildings  and 
appurtenances  on  a site  at  Plashet-lane,  Upton.  E.,  to  be 
lujovrn  as  the  Upton  Cross  Schools,  for  tbe  West  Ham 
School  Board.  Mr.  J.  T.  yewraan,  architect,  2,  Fen-court, 

E.C.  Quantities  supplied  by  Messrs.  Curtis  & Sons : — 


D.  D.  & A.  Brown 

-Magee  & Co 

G.  J,  Hoskings 

B.  E.  Nightingale 
Josolvne  (too  late)  .. 

Hearle  & Son 

W.  Gregar 

J.  Morter  

A.  Reed  

Holloway  

J.  W.  Hobbs 

Priestley  & Gurney... 
J.  Brickell 


0 0 


..£9,203 

9,18  a 0 0 
9,072  0 0 
9,052  0 0 
8,925  0 0 
6,856  0 0 
8,544  0 0 
8,435  0 0 
8,278  0 0 
8,090  0 0 
8,029  0 0 
7,922  0 0 
7,900  0 0 


For  continuation  of  Park-road  and  constructing  two  6 ft. 
brick  culverts  and  bridges  and  diverting  portion  of  Pjtnm’s 
Brook,  for  the  British  Land  Company,  Limited,  on  their 
Estate  at  East  Barnet.  Mr.  Henry  B.  Michell  sur- 
veyor 

Nowell  & Robson,  Kensington £2,850  0 0 

C.  Killingback,  Camden  Town 2,600  0 0 

F.  W.  Keeble,  Regent's  Park 2,468  0 0 

T.  G.  Dujimnre,  Hornsey 2,399  0 0 

J.  Bloomfield,  Tottenham 2,376  0 0 

W.  Harris,  Camberwell 2,373  0 0 

J.  Pizzey,  Hornsey 2,357  0 0 

J.  Jackson,  Leyton 2,315  0 0 

E.  Wilson,  Walthamstow 2,128 

Peill  & Sons,  Bromley  Common,  Kent*  2,0: 

• Accepted. 

For  new  house  to  be  erected  at  Newmarket  for  Mr.  Jno, 
Flatnian,  architect 

Simpson  A Son 

Smith 

King  „ 

Denson  650  10 

Kerridge  & Shaw  (accepted)  617  0 


0 0 


690  0 


For  re -seating,  &c.,  St.  Nicholas  Church,  Tooting 
Graveney,  S.W.  Quantities  by  Mr.  E,  G.  Jarvis 

Yellow  Pine.  Red  Deal. 

J.  Howard,  Lower  Mitcham £910  8 0 ...£741  8 0 

G.  Proctor,  Woolwich 602  12  0 ...  697  4 1 

W.  Berridge,  Lower  Norwood  ...  680  9 0 ...  643  18  6 

A.  Scott,  Balham  654  5 0 ...  539  0 0 

T.  Gregory.  Claphsm  Junction...  (either  £537) 

J.  Everal,  Great  Malvern  530  17  0 ...  548  8 0 

J.  EUiott,  Tooting (either  £479) 

F.  South,  Colemsn-street,  City...  411  10  0 ...  421  10  0 

W.  Robinson,  Defoe-road, Tooting  440  0 0 ...  455  0 0 

T.  Jenkins,  Clapham 435  3 0 ...  416  8 0 

Higgott  A Brown.  EarJsfield-road  428  10  0 ...  393  10  0 

Oldridge  & Sou,  Kingston  Hill  ...  (either  £423  15s.  6d.) 
Lorden  & Son,  Upper  Tooting  ...  362  9 0 ...  347  9 0 

J.  Dickenson,  Battersea*  322  3 0 ...  297  3 0 

Pring  Bros.,  Merton (£303  0 0) 

• Accepted. 


For  certain  plastering  work  to  be  done  at  the  Imbecile 
Schools,  Darenth,  Kent,  for  the  Managers  of  the  Metro- 
politan Asylum  District.  Messrs.  A.  & C.  Harston, 
architects,  15,  LeadonhsU-street : — 

Gumbrell  £517  0 0! 

E.  Proctor 306  0 0 

J.  Stride 254  0 0 

S. W.  Hawkings  239  0 0 

C.  A.  Spencer  227  0 0 

J.  B.  Potter  220  0 0 

Wall  Bros 199  0 0 

Foltham  Bros 188  0 0 

D.  Barwell 180  0 0 

Barter  A Bickley 171  0 0 

T.  Lane  i-ia  0 0 

W.  Suffee,  Gravesend  (accepted)  138  0 0 ! 


For  road-making,  bridge  work,  and  fencing  to  the  roads 
of  Long  Reach  Marshes,  for  the  Managers  of  the  Metro- 
politan Asylum  District.  Messrs.  A.  A C.  Harston, 
architects,  16,  Leadenhall-street : — 

R.B.  Stephens £5,346  0 0[ 

Bottoms  Bros 3,500  0 0 

Wall  Bros 3,175  Q 0 

8.  Chafen  3,140  0 0 

G.  Roots 3,125  0 0 

R A E.  Evans  2,274  0 0 

Hubbard  A EUingham  1,892  0 0 

Cooke  A Co l|882  0 0 

Killingback 1,972  0 0 

Beadle  Bros.,  Erith  (accepted)  ...  , 1,669  0 O' 


For  the  erection  of  a boundary  wall  at  the  site  of 
Convalescent  Hospital,  Gore  Farm,  Darenth,  for  the 
Managers  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  District.  Messrs 
A.  A O.  Harston,  architects,  15,  Leadenhall-street  — 
Nightingale  . £1,835  6 0 

Bottoms  Bros j 735  q q 

Rowland  Bros I’eoo  0 0 

Wall  Bros 1,330  g 8 

Beadle  Bros.,  Erith  (accepted)  1,376  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a house  and  ofBees,  to  be  known  as 
Camp  Hill,  at  Emery  Down,  near  Lyndhurst,  Hampshire, 
for  Major  Ward  Jackson.  Mr.  W.  H.  Mitchell,  architect 
Southampton : — 

Dyer  A Sons,  Southampton  £1,988  0 0 

J.  Crook,  Southampton 1,844  0 0 

Stevens  A Sons,  Southampton 1,820  0 0 

Uayter.  Lyndhurst 1,814  0 0 

H.  J.  Sander,  Southampton 1,783  0 0 

Payne  Bros.,  Lyndhurst 1,753  9 0 

J.  W.  Rowland,  Southampton*  1,6-41  0 0 

* Accepted. 


For  alterations  and  additions  at  1,  Great  Queen-street, 
Westminster,  for  Mr.  C.  Windle.  Mr.  J.  H.  Davies 
architect,  1,  Great  Queen-street,  Westminster — ’ 

- £73  16  0 

R.Brealey  64  0 0 

J.  Smith  52  0 0 

A.  Pemberton 46  0 0 


For  new  schoolroom  and  additions  to  Westmoor  Villa 
Hereford.  Mr.  W.  W.  Robinson,  architect,  Hereford  * 

W.  Bowers  A Co.,  Hereford £590  0 0 

Beavan  A Hodges,  Hereford  680  0 0 

W.  Cullis,  Hereford  (accepted)  680  0 0 

Special  Notice. — Lists  of  tenders  freq^uently  reach  ns 
too  late  for  insertion.  They  should  be  delivered  at  our 
otDce,  46,  Catlieriae-street,  Strand,  W.C.,  not  later  than 
four  p.m.  on  Thursdays. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

J.  C.  A Sou  (shall  appear).— T.  K.  G.  (JrawiDR  received:  shall 
appear).— G.  C.  (tr.veliiF  received).— W T.— A.  G.  C.— W.  a.  (no  space) 
— J.  B.  (loo  late  for  this  week  in  any  caae).— A.  B.  P.  (not  inserted 
because  amount  not  stated).— G.  M.  (ditto). 


We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  ont  books  and  civinu 

dilrassM.  b • a 


HV  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communicaliont. 

LetUrs  or  cominunications  (beyond  mere  newe-iteme)  which  have 
»en  duplicated  for  other  journals,  are  NOT  DESIRED. 


PUBLISHEI^  NOTICES. 

SPECIAL.— in  aXANDINO  ADVERTI3E- 
IIENTS  or  ORDERS  TO  DISCONTINUE  same 
must  reach  the  Office  before  TEN  o'closk  on  WEDNEsl 
DAY  moBiilnga. 


PERSONS  Advertising  in  "Tbe  BuiIder.’’mayhaveRepKc»a<f<freMed 
to  the  OJPee,  46,  Catherine-street,  Covenl-garden,  W.C 
free  of  charge.  Letters  wlU  be  forwarded  If  addressed 
envelopes  are  sent,  together  with  sufficient  stamps  to 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

“THE  BUILDER"  is  supplied  direct  from  the  Office  to  residents 
in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  198.  per  annum. 
Prepaid.  To  countries  within  the  Postal  Union,  26s.  per  anuum. 
Remittances  payable  to  DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER.  Publisher. 
46,  Cathertne-street,  W.C. 


CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 
bitdations  vacant,  partnerships,  apprenticeships. 

TRADE,  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTIBBMBNTB. 

BlE  lines  (about  fifty  words)  or  nnder i.  6d. 
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FOUR  Unes  (about  THIRTY  words)  or  under ta.  6d. 
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Best  Bath.  Stone. 
WESTWOOD  GROUND, 

Box  Ground,  Combe  Down, 

Corsham  Down, 

And  Farleigb  Down. 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.,  Limited, 
Corsham,  Wilts.  [Advt. 


Box  Ground  Stone 

Is  the  Best  for  Use  in  all  Exposed  Positions, 
being  a well-known  and  tried  Weather  Stone. 
50,000  feet  cube  in  stock. 

PICTOR  & SONS,  BOX,  WILTS. 

[Advt. 


Boulting'  Freestone  and  Ham  Hill  Stone 

of  best  quality,  in  blocks,  or  prepared  ready  for 
fixing.  An  inspection  of  the  Donlting  Quarries 
is  respectfully  solicited  5 and  Architects  and 
others  are  CAUTIONED  against  inferior  stone. 
Prices,  delivered  to  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  given  on  application  to  CHARLES 
TRASK,  Norton  - snb  - Hamdon,  Ilmmster, 
Somerset. — Agent,  Mr.  B.  WILLIAMS,  73, 
Charlotte-street,  Portland-place,  W.  [Advt. 


Donlting  Stone, 

HAM  HILL, 

BLUE  LIAS  LIMB 
(Ground  or  Lump), 


Of  the  very  best 
quality.  — Address 
direct  to  STAPLE 
& HANN,  Quarry- 
Owners,  Stoke, 
Ilminster.  [Advt. 


Agphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lava 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  38, 
Ponltry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials 
for  damp  courses, railwayarcheSjwarebousefloors, 
flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds  and  milk-rooms, 
granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces.  [Advt, 


Asphalte. 

Beyseel,  Patent  Metallic  Lavs,  and 
White  Asphaltea. 

M.  8TODART  & 00. 

Office : 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.G.  [Ad-vt. 


MICHELMORE  & REAP, 


Manufacturers  of 


¥ CHA'RLES_j?  COLLINCEJS'fe 

POLLINGE’S  PATENT  HINGES, 

yj  LEVER,  SCREW,  & BARREL  BOLTS, 

Self-Acting  "FALL  DQ-WN  " GATE  STOPS, 
and  IMPROVED  GATS  FITTINGS  of  every  Description 

36a,  borough  road 

DISCOUNT  TO  BUILDERS.  LONDON,  S.B. 


GOLD  AND  SILVER  MEDALS  AT  AMSTERDAM  EXHIBITION, 

IRON  CISTERNS.— 

F.  BRABY  & CO. 

VERY  PROMPT  SUPPLY.  Liverpool,  Glasgow. 

LARGE  STOCK  READY. 

CYLINDERS  FOR  HOT-WATER  CIRCULATION. 

Particulars  on  application.  chief  Ofpee : 360,  EUSTOIV  ROAD,  LONDON. 


tiATURiiiV,  Mav  10,  1S34 


C|c  ^iitlbcr. 
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IJliat  the  Architect 
Docs  for  the 
Country. 

0 endeavour  to  as- 
sign a definite 
value  to  the  ser- 
vices rendered  to 
the  country  by 
the  architect  may 
well  be  thought, 
at  first  sight,  a 
fanciful,  if  not  an 
impossible,  specu- 
lation. Neverthe- 
less there  do  exist 
statistics  which 
throwstrong  light 
on  the  subject. 
We  mu-st,  in  the 
first  place,  exclude,  as  not  capable  of  numeric 
valuation,  any  reference  to  the  ennobling 
functions  of  art,  to  the  moral  and  educa- 
tional effect  produced  on  a people  by  the 
silent  teaching  of  the  monuments  of  the  past, 
01’  of  the  splendour,  elegance,  or  comfort  of 
contemporary  architecture.  No  calculus  has 
yet  been  invented  by  which  the  value  of  these 
functions  can  be  determined.  But  it  is  other- 
wise when  we  regard  architecture  from  a lower, 
though  still  a very  truthful,  standpoint.  From 
this  materialistic  point  of  view  the  function  of 
the  architect  is  to  provide  for  the  housing  and 
shelter  of  the  people  ; to  provide  for  it,  that  is 
to  say,  as  far  as  regards  design,  arrangement, 
and  superintendence  of  execution.'  As  to  this, 
the  third  volume  of  the  Census  of  England 
and  Wales  for  1881  furnishes  a certain  amount 
of  information,  to  the  analysis  and  arrangement 
of  which  a short  time  may  be  devoted  with 
some  utility,  we  hope,  to  the  public  service  of 
the  country. 

Out  of  the  26  millions  of  inhabitants  of 
England  and  Wales  in  1881  (accurately  speak- 
ing 25,974,439  on  the  day  of  enumeration), 
43’10  per  cent.,  or  11,187,564  persons,  are 
returned  as  workers,  either  by  head,  hands,  or 
both.  They  are  arranged  under  five  classes, 
and  a pro2)ortionate  number  of  orders  and  sub- 
orders. The  balance,  called  the  “indefinite 
aud  non-productive  class,”  consists  to  the 
amount  of  67  per  cent,  of  females.  A portion, 
10^  per  cent.,  consists  of  males  under  five 


years  of  age  ; and,  if  we  were  to  extend  this 
latter  category  up  to  the  age  of  fifteen,  the 
10|  would  be  raised  to  35  per  cent.,  account- 
ing, in  this  division  alone,  for  a large  propor- 
tion of  the  non-workers.  Thus,  roundly 
speaking,  the  whole  male  population  of  the 
country  above  fifteen  years  of  age  may  be 
regarded  as  occupied  either  in  professional, 
commerciul,  manufacturing,  or  agricultural  in- 
dustry ; the  male  non-workers  among  the  total 
number  of  tlie  population  being  replaced  in  tlie 
category  of  toil  by  workers  of  the  female  sex. 

Of  these  llj  millions,  nearly,  of  working  bees, 
the  persons  directly  occupied  in  providing  for 
the  housing  of  the  people  form  the  respectable 
proportion  of  7’3  per  cent.  But  to  the 
786,660  jiersons  who  are  enumerated  in  the 
cen.sus  as  “working  and  dealing  in  houses, 
furniture,  and  decorations,”  a further  and  very 
large  contingent  must  be  added  from  industries 
distributed  under  different  heads.  Thus  the 
28,870  quarriers  in  stone  must  be  chiefly 
engaged  in  preparing  materials  for  the  mason 
and  for  the  builder  ; and  out  of  the  559,769 
general  labourers  a large  proportion  must  get 
their  living  out  of  building  operations.  If  we 
consider  the  number  of  those  unspecified  work- 
men to  equal  that  of  the  regular  tradesmen, 
even  without  attempting  to  assign  the  propor- 
tion of  the  663,263  jiersons  engaged  in  convey- 
ance who  are  occu23ied  with  the  carriage  of 
building  materials,  we  shall  have  a total  of 
nearly  1,600,000  souls,  or  rather  more  than 
one-seventh  of  the  indu-strial  population  of  the 
country  engaged  in  the  building  trade.  In 
this  number,  moreover,  are  not  included  those 
workers  in  mines  and  in  metals  whose  labour 
is  a necessary  25reliminary  to  that  of  the 
locksmiths,  fitters,  and  furniture  makers,  who 
are  returned  under  those  special  heads. 

This  great  army  of  workmen  is  under  the 
control  of  6,898  architects,  inde2)endently  of 
any  aid  that  the  latter  (who  are  classified  as 
“artists”)  may  receive  from  5,394  land,  house, 
aud  ship  surveyors,  or  from  7,124  civil  engi- 
neers. This  allows  an  architect  to  superintend 
about  230  workmen,  independently,  as  befoi-e 
said,  of  carriers  and  of  workers  in  the  primary  ; 
stages  of  products  that  are  subsequently  per- 
fected as  house  fittings.  If  we  link  the  sur- 
veyors with  the  architects,  we  obtain  upwards 
of  13,000  persons  engaged  in  architectural 
design  and  superintendence,  being  equal  in 
numbers  to  absut  one-fourth  of  the  clerical 


profession,  one-third  of  the  legal  profession, 
and  one-fifth  of  the  medical  profession. 

According  to  statistical  returns,  the  increase 
in  the  value  of  house  2>roperty,  between  1840 
and  1880,  was  1,371,000,000/.,  or  at  the  rate  of 
34,275,000/.  per  year.  This  does  not  allow  of 
the  expenditure  of  much  more  than  2,600/. 
under  the  direction  of  each  architect  and  sur- 
veyor 2)er  year  for  new  buildings ; 5 per  cent, 
on  which  does  not  produce  a very  lucrative 
income.  But  draughtsmen  and  pupils  are,  no 
doubt,  included  in  the  census  returns,  which 
goes  some  way  to  redress  the  balance.  And  if 
we  regard  the  architect  not  merely  as  engaged 
in  providing  for  new  buildings,  but  as  exerting 
a certain  care  and  control  over  the  general 
problem  of  the  housing  of  the  people,  we  find 
that  each  of  the  professional  men  above  indi- 
cated has,  on  an  average,  to  attend  to  the 
housing  of  two  thousand  persons.  On  the  same 
broad  average,  a medical  man  is  required  for 
every  4,000  Iversons  ; a clergj’man  for  every 
5,000  ; and  a lawyer  for  every  6,000.  We 
must  bear  in  mind  the  double  function  of  the 
architect,  as  affecting  at  the  same  time  produc- 
tion and  maintenance,  to  account  for  the 
higher  rate  of  demand  that  is  thus  made  on  his 
service,  per  1,000  of  the  po2)ulation,  than  in  the 
case  of  the  other  professions  cited.  The  civil 
engineers  are  somewhat  more  numerous  than 
the  architects,  the  respective  numbers  being 
7,124  of  the  former  to  6,898  of  the  latter.  But 
the  annual  increase  of  one  part  of  the  work  of 
the  civil  engineer  alone,  viz.,  railways,  has  been 
at  the  rate  of  nearly  18,000,000/.  per  annum, 
or  half  the  increase  of  the  value  of  buildings  ; 
while  the  vast  interests  connected  with  mines, 
ironworks,  collieries,  stationary  engines,  and 
machinery  of  all  sorts,  afford  employment  for 
the  2)i'ofession  of  the  engineer,  of  which  the 
civil  is  not  distinguished  in  the  census  from 
the  mechanical  branch.  Of  mining  engineers 
the  number  is  2,231. 

Chief  in  numeric  importance  of  the  brigades 
of  the  great  army  of  industry,  with  reference 
to  the  housing  of  the  people,  are  the  carpenters 
and  joiners,  who  amount  to  no  fewer  than 
235,017,  or  nearly  one  in  fifty  of  the  whole  of 
the  industrial  population  of  the  country. 
Bricklayers  are  only  about  half  as  numerous, 
counting  125,055  ; and  masons  follow  hard 
after,  being  97,432  in  number.  The  craft 
which  comes  next  in  im2>ortance,  being,  indeed, 
more  numerous  than  the  masons,  are  the 
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painters  and  irlaziers,  of  whom  there 
99,676.  Plasterers  and  plumbers  toj^ether 
make  up  65,960  ; the  total  of  these  trades, 
together  with  builders,  slaters,  tilers,^  and 
paperhangers  being  666,738.  Furniture  and 
fittings  occupy  101,066  persons  ; and  house- 
decorators,  18,856, — making  in  all  788,660 
persons  returned  as  “ working  and  dealing  in 
houses,  furniture,  and  decorations.”  TJie  per- 
sons engagedin  agriculture — who  are  1,278,624  ; 
the  miners  and  mineral  workers,  1,277,592  ; 
the  workers  in  textile  fabrics,  1,053,648  ; and 
the  persons  engaged  in  conveyance,  663,263 
approach  in  numeric  importance  the  building 
trades.  The  persons  working  and  dealingjn 
machines  and  implements,  who  are  267,976, 
are  fewer  in  proportion  than  might  have  been 
anticipated.  The  persons  working  and  dealing 
in  food  and  lodging  approach  pretty  closely  to 
those  occupied  with  houses  and  furniture, 
being  629,371.  The  pemons  working  and 
dealmg  in  dress  (who  are  distinguished  from 
the  workers  and  dealers  in  textile  fabrics)  are 
981,105.  Thus,  as  far  as  can  be  gathered  from 
the  numbers  of  persons  employed,  dress  costs 
considerably  more  than  housing,  while  food 
requires  for  its  provision  as  many  persons  as 
are  engaged  in  the  united  industries  of  build- 
ing, textile  w'ork,  and  dress,  all  taken 
together. 

The  largest  group  of  all  those  into  which 
the  population  is  divided,  is  what  is  called 
the  domestic  class,  if  it  is  compared  with  any 
divisions  of  occupation  of  similarly  distinct 
character.  Grouped  together  as  a whole, 
indeed,  the  occupations  ranked  under  the  head 
of  the  industrial  class  engage  nearly  one-fourth 
of  the  entire  population,  of  which  what  is 
called  the  “ indefinite  and  non  - productive 
cliiss,”  before  referred  to,  form  56'90  per  cent. 
The  primary  divisions  given  in  the  Census  may 
be  thus  comparatively  stated 


1.  Professional  class 

2.  Domestic  class  ... 
S.  Commercial  class 

4.  Agricultural  class 

5.  lu'lustrial  class  ... 

6.  IndoSnite  and  Quit 


•pi-oductivo  class 


The  very  small  proportionate  percentage 
of  the  agricultural  class  is  one  of  the  most 
striking  features  of  this  In  1831. 

according  to  the  statement  of  Sir  Robert 
Kane,  in  his  work  entitled  “The  Industrial 
Resources  of  Ireland,”  the  respective  propor- 
tions of  the  population  were  : — 

Great  Britain.  Ireland, 
Per  cent.  Per  cent. 

Employed  inagriculture...  28'2  657 

Employed  iu  trades  and  | 

manufactures  J " 

Employed  otherwise  29'8  IC'9 

In  1871  the  number  of  persons  employed  in 
agriculture  in  England  and  Wales  was 
1,561,024,  including  gardeners  and  persons 
occupied  about  animals.  In  1881  the  cor- 
responding numbers,  instead  of  being  some 
10  per  cent,  more,  had  fallen  to  1,383,184, 
decline  of  177,840  persons,  or  more  than  11 
per  cent,  in  actual  numbers,  coming  down,  as 
above  shown,  to  only  5%30  per  cent,  of  the 
entire  population.  Tims  the  persons  occu- 
pied in  the  building  industry  now  outnumber, 
by  between  10  and  12  per  cent.,  the  roll  of 
those  on  whom,  but  for  the  ministry  of  com- 
merce, we  .should  liave  to  depend  for  the  pro- 
vision of  the  food  of  the  entire  population. 

Another  special  peculiarity  of  the  work  of 
the  architect  and  of  the  trade  of  the  builder,  is 
thus  forced  upon  our  attention.  This  is  its 
permanence  ; pennanence,  that  is  to  say,  so 
long  as  any  particular  stage  of  civilisation  is 
permanent.  Domestic  architecture  is  thus 
at  once  the  outcome  and  the  measure  of  the 
national  w’ealth,  using  the  fine  old  English 
word  in  its  true  meaning  of  well-fare.  With 
stable  institutions,  the  annual  increment  in 
the  numbers  of  a nation  requires  propor- 
tionately a somewhat  larger  increase  in  the 
provision  for  housing.  An  addition  of  a 
number  of  cubic  feet  of  house-room  exactly 
proportionate  to  the  increase  in  the  numbers 
of  the  people  may  he  said  rarely,  if  ever, 
to  occur.  There  will  he  either  a gradual 


are  j increase  in  the  size,  beauty,  and  archi- 
tectural excellence  of  the  architecture  of  a 
people,  or,  conira,  a decline.  A sense^  of 
order  and  security,  and  the  practice  of  lucrative 
iudustry,  become  permanently  reflected  _ iu 
stone  and  brick,  among  one  race,  at  a time 
hen,  within  a few  hours  of  travel,  the  abodes 
of  another  race,  more  ancient,  it  may  be,  in 
civilisation,  as  well  as  more  gifted  by  nature 
with  many  of  her  noblest  endowments,  are  de- 
generating into  ruinous  hovels.  Eminently  is 
architecture  sensitive  to  the  true  law  of  civi- 
lisation. Very  slightly  is  structural  progress 
or  decline  affected  by  the  great  panacea  of  the 
half-taught  doctrmairc  of  modern  times,  viz., 
legislation.  It  is  not  within  the  power  of 
votes,  given  either  at  the  hustings  or  in  Parlia- 
ment, to  effect  much  for  architecture,  unless  it 
be  such  a legislation  as  waits  upon  national 
requirement,  or  as  stands  ns  a sentry 
to  prevent  the  permanent  injury  of  urban 
growth  by  the  overhaste  to  grow  rich.  Legis- 
ation  cannot  enforce  taste,  any  more  than  it 
can  create  wealth  ; and  it  may  be  said  without 
any  hesitation  that  it  is  rather  by  increasing 
to  the  utmost  the  sense  of  security  and  unim- 
paired calm,  than  by  the  effecting  of  any 
manner  of  change,  that  the  statesman  will 
make  any  mark  save  a disastrous  one  on  the 
contemporary  architecture  of  a country. 

Statistics  are,  too  often,  and  for  too  many 
people,  a dreary  and  forbidding  province,  alive 
with  painful  recollections  of  the  never  wholly 
mastered  multiplication  table.  But  statistics, 
in  the  hand  of  a master,  are  instinct  with  a 
romance  of  their  own.  Apart,  however,  from 
that,  their  value,  as  substituting  a definite  for 
a vague  conception,  is  of  a very  high  order. 

Is  there  not  a difterence  between  such  general 
statements  as, — “there  can  he  no  doubt  that 
the  building  trade  is  a very  important  member  purpose, 
of  the  commercial  and  industrial  interests  of  defeat. 
Percent,  the  country,” — and  the  statement  that,  week 
2-50  after  week,  its  operation  is  crystallising  some 
700,000L  worth  of  labour  in  the  form  of  houses 
f.'gg  and  monuments,  churches  and  halls,  markets 
•’I'SS  shops,  docks  and  harbourage  1 And  when 

56-90  we  add  the  engineering  works,  this  process 

goes  on  at  the  rate  of  considerably  more  than 

100-00  million  a week.  That  is  a definite  measure 
of  the  importance  of  the  building  craft. 

No  less  inst)-uctive  is  the  reflection  that, 
counting  by  mouths,  there  is  a larger  demand 
for  the  products  of  industry  made  by  the  non- 
working than  by  the  working  portion  of  the 
population.  It  is,  indeed,  consistent  with  the 
old  ideas  of  the  order  of  society  that  such 
should  be  the  case.  Take  it  how  we  like, 
while  the  number  of  the  truly  idle  who  are 
capable  of  work  must  be  very  small,  the 
number  of  women  and  children  who  are 
returned  under  one  or  another  of  the  productive 
classes  is  unduly  large.  In  the  East,  and  we 
conclude  in  the  savage  life  of  the  West  and  of 
the  South,  the  men  are  reckoned  as  one-fifth  of 
the  population.  It  is  true  that  much  of  the 
drudgery  of  domestic  life  is  thrown  upon  the 
women,  in  such  cases.  It  is  the  women  who 
draw  water,  who  grind  corn,  who  tend  the 
young,  who  discharge,  to  a considerable  extent, 
the  functions  usually  performed,  among  the 
nations  of  Western  Europe,  by  beasts  of 
burden.  But  for  what  is  regarded  as  the 
occupation  of  men, — fighting,  hunting,  and 
whatever  humble  attempts  at  agriculture 
may  be  added  to  pastoral  occupations, — 
the  men  are  needed.  In  savage  life,  then, — 
to  which  some  persons  hold  that  we  are  on  our 
way  hack, — the  working  population  of  England 
would  fonu  20  instead  of  43  per  cent,  of  the 
population.  The  resulting  23  per  cent,  shows 
the  extra  resources  that  civilisation  affords  to 
national  industry. 

Another  reflection  follows  from  the  conside- 
ration of  the  preceding  figures.  It  is  one  to 
which  a more  minute  dissection  of  them  gives 
a greater  significance.  That  is,  the  intimate 
dependence  of  public  welfare,  and  of  the 
happiness  of  the  masses,  on  peace,  security, 
and  absence  of  harass  and  of  menace. 

Among  the  industrial  classes, — those  who 
minister  to  wealth  and  luxury  alone, — ^jewel- 
lers, goldsmiths,  dealers  in  feathers  and  fur, 
in  silks  and  satins,  in  linen  and  lawn*  and 
.cambric,  are  comparatively  few.  If  we  add 


poulterers,  and  fishmongers,  and  confectioners, 

and  wine  merchants,  and  those  who  serve  the 
tables,  or  the  stables,  or  the  homes  of  the 
wealthy  and  easy  classes,  we  still  do  not  reach 
more  than,  perhaps,  5 per  cent,  of  the  indus- 
trial classes.  Outlie  other  hand,  those  whose  ser- 
vices are  absolutely  necessary  to  life, — bakers, 
butchers,  brewers  (shall  we  say  ?) — are  not  much 
more  numerous.  The  food  industries  are  only 
credited  with  514,000  persons  engaged  in  these 
various  processes.  It  results  that  the  great 
mass  of  the  working  population  follow  callings 
of  which  the  prosperity  depends  on  the  public 
sense  of  security.  The  man  who  is  ready  to 
lay  out  a large  sum  of  money  in  building  a 
house,  will  put  it  off  till  next  year  if  he  finds 
that  strikes  are  likely  to  occur  in  the  building 
trade.  So  it  is  with  everything  of  which  the 
execution  is  not  limited  to  time.  "When  times 
look  bright,  not  a day  U to  he  lost ; -when  they 
look  dull,— wait  till  next  week,  next  month, 
next  year.  But  every  week’s  delay  means  a 
pinch  to  so  many  families.  Here  to  us  is  the 
great  lesson  of  the  Census,— the  dependence  of 
public  welfare  on  public  order,  security,  and 
content. 

Hence  it  is  that  when  war,  or  pestilence,  or 
domestic  commotion  disturbs  the  order  of  the 
State,  the  industrious  classes  are  the  first  to 
suffer.  To  regard  closely  the  nature  of  the 
occupations  of  the  industrious  classes  is  enough 
to  “teach  the  act  of  order  to  a peopled 
kingdom.”  Only  when  this  is  maintained  do 
“ merchants  venture  trade  abroad  ” ; only  then 
do  our  great  urban  hives  teem  with  “ the 
singing  masons  building  roofs  of  gold,  The 
civil  citizens  kneading  up  the  honey.  The  x>oor 
mechanic  porters  crowding  in  Their  heavy 
burdens  at  the  narrow  gate.”  So  only  “may 
thousand  actions,  once  afoot,  End  in  one 
and  be  all  well  borne,  Y ithout 


THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY. 

The  Academy  Exhibition  of  1884  is  one  ot 
considerable  and  varied  interest.  The  painting, 
however,  which  is  admittedly  the  central  work 
of  the  year,  the  President’s  “Cymon  and 
Iphigenia  ” (278)  just  fails  to  command  that 
consensus  of  admiration  which  is  aroused  only 
by  a complete  and  unquestionable  success. 
After  looking  through  the  illustrated  pamphlet 
on  the  making  of  the  picture  to  which  we  re- 
ferred the  other  day,  the  result  is  a trifle  dis- 
appointing. The  original  model  of  the  figure 
of  Cymon,  as  engraved,  conveyed  well  the  idea 
of  a commonplace  youth  suddenly  taking  in  a 
new  idea  of  what  beauty  meant ; but  the 
Cymon  of  the  painting  is  a sentimental  youth, 
not  at  all  answering  to  the  poet’s  description, 
and  he  is  in  part  awkwardly  hidden  behind  the 
sleeping  figures  on  the  right,  which  would  in 
any  case  impair  the  expressiveness  of  pose  of 
the  original  model.  Iphigenia  is  a fine  figure, 
in  very  deep  sleep,  and  this  expression  of  deep 
sleep  is  intensified  by  the  attitudes  of  the 
attendant  figures,  -who  are_  really  the  most 
thoroughly  successful  portion  of  the  work. 
The  swell  of  tlie  hip  of  the  principal  figure  is 
surely  exaggerated  beyond  nature,  certainly 
beyond  the  requirement  of  beauty.  The  pre- 
valent tones  of  the  figures  and  drapery  are 
exquisitely  harmonious,  though  hardly  those  of 
any  possible  open-air  scene  ; this  one  can 
allow  for,  as  Sir  F.  Leighton’s  art  is  essentially 
ideal,  not  realistic  ; hut  a tree  at  any  rate  must 
he  a real  tree,  and  these  trees  are  very  much 
like  scenic  trees.  The  artist  has,  however, 
raised  the  subject  above  the  vulgarity  with 
which  it  has  often  been  treated  ; he  has  aimed 
at  giving  the  hallowing  influence  of  intellectual 
beauty,  instead  of  painting  a satyr  leering  at  a 
naked  figure  ; and  for  this  let  him  have  much 
thanks. 

The  work  which  most  completely  fulfils  its 
aim  in  this  exhibition  is  again  Mr.  Orchard- 
son’s.  “Mariage  de  Convenance”  (341)  is  a 
moral  painting  which  in  its  almost  cruel  satiric 
force  reminds  one  of  Hogarth,  though  in  a 
different  enough  manner.  Much  canvas  Is 
covered,  for  a scene  with  only  two  figures,  and 
we  like  no  more  than  before  Mr.  Orchardson’s 
peculiar  prevailing  tone  ; the  two^  opposed 
figures,  the  prematurely  old  and  blase  husband 
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aud  tlie  young,  full-blown  and  sensual  wife, 

are  most  brilliantly  and  pitilessly  contrasted  ; 
a contrast  intensified  by  the  solid  propriety  of 
the  butler,  who  pours  out  the  wine  which 
neither  cares  to  touch,  in  well-acted  uncon- 
sciousness of  the  situation.  The  painting 
represents  about  the  worst  phase  of  the  evil 
it  satirises  ; the  two  personages  are  about 
equally  unworthy  of  sympathy  ; but  if  we  look 
at  painting  as  a means  of  pointing  a moral, 
this  must  be  recorded  as  a work  of  exceptional 
success. 

_ Mr.  Millais’s  principal  contribution  seems 
like  two  separate  paintings  combined  in  one 
frame.  It  is  entitled  “An  Idyll,  1745  ” (347), 
and  represents  a drummer  boy  in  the  English 
uniform  of  the  period  playing  the  fife  to  a 
small  audience  of  three  Scotch  girls,  seated  in 
a nook  in  a wood.  On  the  left  is  the  mass  of 
red  and  white  uniform  of  the  player,  painted 
with  almost  raw  realism,  on  the  right  the 
figures  of  the  listeners  seem  to  be  under 
another  light,  while  the  sentimental  expression 
of  their  faces  is  in  the  strongest  contrast  to 
the  matter-of-fact  countenance  of  the  player. 
This  part  of  the  contrast  is  of  course  natural 
and  efiective,  but  seems  to  be  an  absolute  want 
of  relation  between  the  component  parts  of 
the  work  which  renders  it  as  a whole  rather 
perplexing  and  irritating,  and  suggests  the 
idea  that  the  military  musician  was  painted 
first  as  a special  study,  with  no  original 
reference  to  what  was  to  be  added  to”  the 
composition  subsequently.  Mr.  Millais’s  por- 
trait of  Mr.  Henry  Irving  (372),  painted  for 
presentation  by  the  artist  to  the  Garrick  Club, 
will  form_  a nohible  addition  to  the  collection 
of  historically  interesting,  but  in  many  ca.ses 
artistically  feeble,  theatrical  portraits  which 
adorn  the  club.  It  is  a side  face,  half-length, 
very  refined  in  execution  and  character  ; per- 
haps a trifle  flattering.  A more  powerful 
portrait,  in  Mr.  Millais’s  most  downright  style 
of  realistic  portraiture,  is  that  of  Mr.  Fleet- 
wood  Wilson.  Besides  these,  this  artist  only 
exhibits  one  other  work,  the  portrait  of  “ Miss 
Scott”  (331),  a Philadelphia  lady. 

Mr.  Seymour  Lucas,  who  is  one  of  the 
three  painters  who  have  been  “purchased 
under  the  terms  of  the  Chantrey  bequest,” 
has  painted  nothing  better  than  “After 
Culloden”  (881),  a scene  in  a smith’s  shop, 
where,  on  the  left,  an  English  officer  and  his 
party  enter,  and  the  sturdy  inhabitants  seem 
disposed  to  resent  the  intrusion  with  the 
weapons  of  their  trade.  The  man  who,  to 
the  right,  faces  the  military  party,  is  really 
grand  in  his  character  and  pose,  and  yet  not 
out  of  keeping  with  his  surroundings.  A 
gaily-caparisoned  horse,  tethered  on  the  right, 
indicates  that  his  rider,  of  whom  the  soldiers 
are  in  search,  is  not  far  off.  On  the  same 
wall,  in  Gallery  VIII.,  are  two  other  military 
scenes,  the  “Wallenstein”  of  Mr.  Crofts 
(873),  and  “ The-  Guards  at  Tel-el-Kebir,”  by 
Mr.  Woodville  (866).  The  latter  interests  us 
not  at  all.  In  the  former  Mr.  Crofts  has 
repeated  a motif  in  composition  which  he  has 
used  rather  regularly,  the  principal  figure 
riding  up  to  the  front  amid  an  array  of  soldiers 
and  other  lookers-on.  Mr.  Crofts  was  wonder- 
fully successful  in  his  treatment  of  Marlborough 
in^  this  way  two  or  three  years  ago ; the 
principal  figure  asserted  itself  as  “ the  man.” 
We  can  hardly  think  he  has  equally  realised 
Wallenstein.  The  figure  on  horseback,  taciturn 
and  self-controlled  as  he  seems,  is  too  trim  and 
quiet-looking  for  that  brilliant,  unscrupulous, 
and,  in  some  respects,  brutal  military  adven- 
turer. For  another  very  striking  battle-picture 
we  may  go  back  to  Gallery  III.  and  look  at  Sir 
John  Gilbert’s  picture  of  “The  Morning  of 
the  Battle  of  Agincourt  ” (258),  a remarkable 
study  of  the  conditions  depicted  in  Shaks- 
peare’.s  well-known  lines. 

Mr.  Tadema’s  large  work,  the  largest,  we 
think,  he  ever  painted,  “Hadrian  in  England  ” 
(245),  represents  a supposed  visit  of  this 
Emperor  to  a Eomano-British  pottery.  The 
picture  is  oddly  composed,  and  repeats  a 
frequently-employed  receipt  of  the  artist,  of 
bringing  in  a figure  close  to  the  spectator,  in 
movement  from  one  portion  of  the  scene  to  the 
other.  In  this  case  it  is  an  “ operative  ” carry- 
ing specimens  up  a stair  ; on  a kind  of  gallery- 
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a little  milder  and  more  efl’eminate  in  appear- 
ance than  the  busts  of  him  seem,  to  justify  • 
below  we  see,  under  the  stairs,  the  aidier,  the 
men  and  women  in  which  appear  a little  like 
doll.s,  from  want  of  atmospheric  perspective  to 
give  them  scale  and  distance.  The  brilliancy 
and  real's-m_  of  the  costumes  and  accessories 
are  ^ usual  in  Mr.  Tadema’s  work  ; and,  to  say 
truth.  It  requires  all  this  to  carry  off  the 
awkward  composition,  or  want  of  composition, 
urn,  .f-  , Ii^tli'^samoroomisMr.  Pettie’s 

The  Vigil”  (359),  a painting  of  a Mediaeval 
knight  watching  in  the  church  the  night  before 
taking  his  vows.  He  holds  his  sword  aloft 
before  the  shrine,  kneeling  on  the  pavement  of 
the  empty  moonlit  cathedral ; the  expression 
IS  as  far  earnest  as  Mr.  Pettie  can  he  earnest ; 
the  amount  of  canvas  expended  over  the 
church,  the  architecture  of  which  is  poor  and 
poorly  painted,  is  very  disproportionate.  This 
picture  has  been  bought  with  the  Chantrey 
lunds  ; we  will  not  say  undeservedly,  but  it  is 
a work  of  rather  high_  aim  which  falls  short  of 
its  aim.  Whether  this  is  better  than  having  a 
low  aim  and  fulfilling  it,  let  the  hilosophers 
settle.  Of  Mr.  Pettie’s  other  large  work,  “The 
Site  of  an  Early  Christian  Altar”  (410),  the 
less  said  the  better. 

Mr.  J.  Vf.  Waterhouse  has  made  a real 
success  in  “Consulting  the  Oracle”  (559), 
where  a female  priestess  leans  nervously  down 
towards  the  mouth  of  a human  head  suspended 
on  the  wall,  watched  by  a circle  of  equally 
nervous  women,  within  a dimly-lighted  room. 
It  IS  difficult  to  settle  what  is  the  intended 
locality  or  nationality,  nor  is  this  of  importance 
to  the  eflect  of  the  work.  The  picture  is  one 
which  would  hardly  have  been  painted  had  not 
Mr.  Tadema  gone  before  ; but  it  is  no  mere 
imitation  of  his  style,  and  it  may  be  welcomed 
as  marking  a success  which  has  been  achieved 
by  patient  and  conscientious  work,  improvinff 
every  year.  “Sand  Digging,  North  Corn” 
wall  ” (916),  by  the  same  artist,  shows  that  he 
has  no  mind  to  confine  himself  to  one  manner 
or  one  class  of  subject  in  painting. 

Mr.  Poynter  has  probably  been  too  busy 
with  his  work  for  St.  Paul’s  to  send  large 
paintings  to  the  Academy  ; his  “Diadumene” 
(368)  is  a very  pretty,  refined  little  nude  study, 
framed  in  the  midst  of  an  interesting  architec- 
tural scene,  reproducing  among  other  things 
some  mosaic-covered  columns  of  unusual  design, 
for  which  data,  we  believe,  exist.  Mr.  Calderon’s 
decorative  panels,  “ Cherries”  and  “ Currants” 
(462,  588),  for  a dining-room,  representing 
damsels  picking  those  fruits,  are  neither  the 
one  thing  nor  the  other,  neither  decorative  nor 
pictorial.  Among  the  painters  of  ideal  and 
what  may  be  called  classical  subjects  of  this 
kind,  Mr.  Albert  Moore,  on  the  other  hand, 
knows  exactly  what  he  means  to  do;  his 
“Reading  Aloud ” (416)  is  purely  decorative, 
exquisitely  so ; there  is  hardly  a trace  of 
special  expression,  it  is  true,  in  the  faces  of 
the  three  figures,  but  in  line  and  grouping,  in 
colour  and  design  of  accessories,  they  form 
something  so  harmonious  to  the  eye  as  to  be 
a positive  pleasure.  Smaller  replicas  of  two 
of  the  figures  are  in  the  Grosvenor  Gallery 
and  the  society  of  water-colour  artists.  This  is 
not  an  art  which  appeals  to  the  emotions  ; it 
is  superficial  intellectually  ; but  it  is  perfect 
as  far  as  it  goes,  and  therein  lies  its  charm. 
Other  figure  pictures,  as  well  as  landscape 
and  sculpture,  we  must  return  to  at  another 
time. 


NOTES. 

Next  week,  we  understand,  Lord  Stratheden 
and  Campbell  will  bring  forward  a motion  in 
the  House  of  Lords  for  the  appointment  of 
either  a Royal  Commission  or  a Parliamentary 
Committee  to  inquire  into  the  subject  of  smoke 
abatement  or  prevention,  and  to  take  evidence 
as  to  the  best  means,  scientific  and  legal, 
whereby  the  production  of  smoke  may  either 
be  prevented  or  materially  diminished.  The 
main  object  is  to  bring  what  may  be  called 
“ domestic  smoke  ” under  the  same  legislative 
control  as  smoke  from  mills  and  manufactories, 
or,  at  all  events,  to  put  the  producer  of  such 
smoke  under  the  dilemma  of  having  either  to 
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prevent  smoke  or  to  pay  for  tie  privilege  of 
producing  it.  There  is  little  doubt  that  public- 
opinion  IS  noiv  in  a state  to  favonr  legislation 
on  the  subject,  provided  a sufficient  body  of 
scientific  evidence  is  collected  which  will 
satisfy  the  public  that  the  end  is  pmcticuUy 
attainable.  In  this  respect  the  proposed 
Ooiumittce  or  Commission  of  Inquiry  will 
supply  the  means  of  condensing  into  one  con- 
cise liody  of  evidence  the  extensive  and  varied 
mformation  on  the  subject  already  in  existence, 
and  will  form  what  may  he  termed  the  neces- 
sary bridge  to  legislation.  The  possible 
methods  ot  dealing  with  the  subject  may  be 
grouped  under  two  heads,  viz.,  .special  fuel,  ot 
special  grates  or  appliances.  The  former  prin- 
ciple  w’ould  be  less  complicated,  probably,  in 
its  working,  and  more  equable  in  its  incidence 
on  rich  and  poor,  though  there  would  he  con- 
siderable initial  difficulties  in  relation  to  vested 
interests.  The  adoption  of  special  grates  or 
mechanical  regulators  of  air  supply,  &c , is- 
more  easy  to  initiate,  but  would  present 
formidable  difficulties  in  detail,  especially  as 
regards  the  poorer  districts  of  Loudon,  in. 
regard  to  the  large  total  of  expenditure  which 
would  be  necessary  to  provide  for  carrying  it 
doubt,  however,  that  once 
the  practical  possibility  of  having  smokeless 
fires  is  demonstrated  unmistakably  to  the 
public  mind,  the  legislative  difficulties  will 
be  surmounted. 


The  new  Archaeological  Museum  at  Cam- 
bridge, in  connexion  with  the  Fitzwilliam 
Museum,  wa^  opened  on  the  6th.  Among 
those  present  were  the  Vice-Chancellor,  who- 
presided,  Sir  F.  Leighton,  Mr.  Enssell  Lowell, 
Mr.  E.  A.  Freeman,  Mr.  Burton,  Prof.  Sydney 
Colvin,  &c.  Mr.  Lowell,  in  a speech  marked  by 
his  usual  happiness  of  manner  and  matter, 
suggested  the  possibility  that,  mixed  race  as 
we  were,  the  opening  of  such  a museum  in 
Cambridge  would  stir  in  some  one  an  ancestral 
vigour,  some  hereditary  quality  or  faculty 
which  should  make  him  into  an  artist.  We 
gave  an  account  of  the  building  (of  which 
Mr.  Basil  Champneys  i.s  the  architect) 
and  of  Its  origin  and  intent  some  little  time  back 
{Builder,  Dec.  1,  1883),  and  shall  shortly  give- 
some  illustrations  of  the  interior,  showing  part 
of  the  arrangement  of  the  casts.  As  a collec- 
tion of  comparative  sculpture  the  gallery 
stands  quite  alone  in  England,  and  is  only 
excelled  by  that  of  Berlin.  The  building 
is  an  exceedingly  simple  one,  the  object  being 
to  provide  house-room  for  the  casts  and  anti- 
quities, and  for  a lecture-room  and  library,  &c. 
with  strict  regard  to  economy,  and  therefore 
little  could  be  done  in  the  way  of  architec- 
tural efiect.  The  collection  of  casts,  of  which- 
we  shall  have  more  to  say,  was  got  together 
mainly  under  the  supervision  of  ProfeWor 
Colvin,  the  retiring  curator,  and  this  portion  of 
the  establishment  is  now  under  the  care  of  Dr;. 
Waldstein,  who  succeeded  Professor  Colvin  in 
bis  office  of  curator  to  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum, 
of  which  the  sculpture  gallery  is  a dependency. . 
The  general  and  local  archeology  is  under  the 
charge  of  Baron  von  Hiigel. 


In  the  Supplement  to  the  Builder  which  wc 
give  this  week  will  be  found  full  reports  of  the  ■ 
proceedings  of  the  seventh  General  Congress- 
of  Architects,  which  was  opened  on  Monday 
afternoon,  when  Mr.  Horace  Jones,  the  retiring 
President  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects,  received  the  members  and  visitor.<- 
attending  the  Conference.  The  real  beginning 
of  the  business  of  the  Conference  was  deferred: 
to_  Tuesday  evening,  when  there  was  a rather 
thin  attendance  to  hear  Mr.  Cates’s  piiper  on  . 
“The  Relations  between  Architect  and  Con- 
tractor.’’ The  paper,  though  embodying  much, i 
interesting  information,  led  to  a discussion.- 
chiefly  in  one  direction,  and  little  that  was  new: 
was  elicited.  The  languor  of  the  debate 
appreciably  relieved  by  the  lively  speech  of 
Mr.  Chas.  Lucas,  of  Paris.  The  Confexencf*. 
met  again  on  Wednesday  morning,  when-  theii' 
was  a much  larger  attendance  to  hear  Jfy 
Blashill’s  able  paper  on  “The  Tenure  of  Lan.'; 
for  Building  Purposes,”  which  was  followed  bv 
a very  good  debate.  The  special  meeting  ©V 
Associates,  held  in  the  afternoon,  to-  oonsidw/ 
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Kiuestions  affecting  the  position  and  privileges 
of  that  important  section  of  Institute  Members, 
was  crowded,  enthusiastic,  and  unanimous; 
and  while  some  speakers  indulged  in  a little 
banter  of  the  “archaic”  provisions  of  the 
Charter,  there  was,  we  were  glad  to  note,  an 
oxceedinglv  healthy  tone  of  loyalty  to  the 
Institute  pervading  the  meeting.  Some  of  the 
foremost  speakers  in  favour  of  the  reforms  pro- 
posed urged  that  while  reasonable  concessions 
to  the  Associates  would  be  to  the  advantage  of 
the  Associates,  they  would  be  far  more  advan- 
fageousto  the  Institute,  as  tending  to  “soli- 
darity” and  cgpi'it  de  corps.  More  than  one 
speaker  was  heartily  cheered  as  he  referred,  in 
terms  of  unequivocal  deprecation,  to  the  pro- 
posal for  the  establishment  of  a new  architectural 
society,  and  the  only  reference  to  the  proposal 
which  was  not  in  deprecation  of  it  was  received 
with  chilling  silence. 


one  cannot  prove  a negative  theoretically,  the 

fact  remains  that  those  who  are  called  artistic 
architects  very  often  have  not  made  good  plans ; 

hether  from  indifference  or  incapacity  one 
cannot  predicate,  but  the  result  is  equally 
inconvenient  either  way,  for  those  who  have  to 
live  in  or  make  use  of  the  buildings. 


Of  the  drawings  which  have  been  exhibited 
in  the  ground-floor  room  at  Conduit-street 
ibis  week,  those  by  Street  are  the  most  in- 
structive in  regard  to  the  production  of  clear 
intelligible  detail  drawings,  and  in  regard  to 
•the  realisation  of  the  spirit  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture by  the  modern  architect,  or  by  those 
who  still  hold  to  that  as  the  highest  aim  of 
juodern  architecture.  Burges’s  drawings  are 
deficient  in  clearness  and  intention,  in  com- 
parison with  Street’s,  and  there  is  a vein  of 
eccentricity  and  oddity  about  some  of  the 
sketches,  which,  however  “ spirited,”  as  the 
phrase  goes,  are  not  such  as  can  be  held  up  as 
models.  In  this  respect,  Viollet-le-Duc’s 
sketches  are  quite  above  the  others  ; they 
represent  exactly  what  architectural  sketching 
of  details  should  be  : clear  and  concise  repre- 
.eentation  without  labour,  and  by  broad  and 
well-defined  handling.  Taken  generally,_there 
is  more  of  modern  applicability  in  the  Viollet- 
le-Duc  drawings  than  in  those  of  the  two 
English  architects.  VioUet-le-Duc  was  an  excep- 
tional example  of  a man  who  ardently  studied 
Mediceval  art  without  becoming  a Mediu'valist. 
His  detail  designs  represent  a great  deal  of 
.Mediceval  excellence  translated  into  his  own 
forms.  Some  of  the  wrought-iron  details,  if 
- compared  with  those  among  Street’s  “ Law 
Courts  ” details,  show  to  decided  advantage  ; 
they  are  more  original  and  designed  with  more 
freedom  of  line.  In  some  of  the  geometrical 
• drawings  for  large  -works,  however,  Street  is 
shown  at  his  very  best,  as  well  as  in  his  many 
details,  mouldings,  &c.  There  is  a good 
•example  of  what  we  mentioned  in  an  article 
-written  at  the  time  of  his  decease,  his  habit  of 
drawing  the  mouldings  for  all  the  caps  of  the 
jriers  of  a church  on  one  sheet  of  paper,  all 
alike  in  general  dimension,  but  all  slightly 
varied  in  detail.  This  one  sheet  is  quite  a 
. study  for  the  young  student  in  the  designing 
of  mouldings. 

It  is  not,  however,  quite  fortunate,  consider- 
ing the  present  condition  of  public  opinion  in 
regard  to  architects  and  architecture,  that  so 
much  should  have  been  said  at  the  Conference 
meeting  on  Wednesday,  in  honour  of  the  un- 
compromising Mediajvalism  of  Street  and 
Burges.  Unless  architects  are  prepared  to 
^regard  architecture  more  from  the  point  of 
•view  of  to-day,  they  will  be  more  and  more 
Heft  behind  or  on  one  side  by  public  opinion, 
eiot  altogether  that  of  the  “ Philistine.”  Mr. 
Beresford  Hope,  with  the  natural  partiality  of 
a warm  friend  of  the  late  architect  of  the  Law 
Courts,  spoke  of  Street’s  uncompromising 
adherence  to  his  Medieval  architectural  faith 
S3S  peculiarly  honourable  to  him.  Adherence 
-to  convictions  is  always  honourable  to  a man’s 
.princiijles,  but  not  necessarily  to  his  judgment. 
'•(.Iritics  of  another  school  would  perhaps  say,  and 
mot  without  reason,  that  Street  had  been  con- 
•sistently  blind  to  the  use,  spirit,  and  require- 
ments of  the  age  and  the  purposes  for  which  he 
must  entirely  demur 


At  this  juncture,  when  the  Conference  of 
Architects  is  engaging  the  attention  of  our 
readers,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  mention  the 
following  particulars  of  the  first  meeting  of 
the  Institute.  It  was  on  Thursday,  the  8th 
May,  1834,  that  Professor  Donaldson  addressed 
a circular  letter  to  several  well-known  archi- 
tects, inviting  them  to  attend  “ at  Mr.  Rainey’s 
rooms,”  14,  Regent-street,  on  Tuesday  evening, 
the  13th  May,  1834,  and  at  that  foundation 
meeting  fourteen  attended,  namely  Messrs. 
P.  F.  Robinson  (in  the  chair),  Seward,  Kay, 
Barry,  Gwilt,  Lee,  Cresy,  Fowler,  Parker, 
Kendall,  Bellamy,  Goldicutt,  Rhode-s,  and 
Donaldson," -the  order  of  precedence  here 
given  being  that  recorded  in  the  minutes. 
The  first  annual  meeting  was  held  on  Monday, 
4th  May,  1835,  when  twenty-three  fellows  and 
five  associates  were  present,  including  Sir 
Charles  Barry,  J.  B.  Papworth,  Decimus 
Burton,  and  others,  of  whom  Professor 
Donaldson  is  the  sole  survivor. 

The  first  stone  of  the  restoration  work  at 
Peterborough  Cathedral  was  hud  on  Wednes- 
day, the  Earl  of  Carnarvon  officiating  as  pro- 
Grand  Master  of  the  Freemasons,  in  place  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  was  to  have  laid  the 
stone.  There  was  a “special  Grand  Lodge” 
formed  at  the  Fitzwilliam  Hall,  and  a pro- 
cession thence  to  the  cathedral.  After  the 
ceremony,  which  did  not  differ  in  its  formalities 
from  most  others  of  a similar  nature,  a luneheon 
was  provided  in  a tent  near  to  Fitzwilliam  Hall. 
As  elsewhere  notified,  we  shall  give  next  week 
a measured  drawing  of  one  bay  of  the  cathe- 
dral arcade,  showing  the  deviation  from  plumb 
and  the  means  taken  for  bandaging  up  the 
pier  ; and  we  shall  also  be  able  to  give  a 
plan  of  one  of  the  piers  as  built,  showing  the 
extraordinary  style  of  jerry-building  which 
might  be  carried  on  in  a great  structure  in  (to 
adapt  a well-known  Hibernianisni)  “the  so- 
called  Middle  Ages.” 


We  are  recognising  more  and  more  the  need 
of  providing  open  spaces  for  those  who  are  com- 
pelled to  live  within  our  ever-growing  cities. 
In  time,  perhaps,  we  shall  also  learn  how  best 
to  utilise  our  few  surviving  gardens  and  disused 
burial-grounds.  One  consideration  seems  to 
have  been  overlooked  in  dealing  with  open 
spaces,  and  that  is  the  fickleness  and  often  the 
inclemency  of  our  climate,  and  thus  the  use  of 
such  places  for  air  and  exercise  is  very  much 
restricted.  Why  could  we  not  have  in  our 
parks  some  adaptation  of  the  Italian  piazza  or 
colonnade,  for  we  are  quite  as  much  in  want  of 
shelter  from  rain  and  wind  as  the  southerners 
are  from  sunshine  ? Such  buildings,  besides 
providing  suitable  protection  for  men,  women, 
and  children  in  bad  weather,  would  be  the 
proper  home  for  the  bare-headed  statues  whose 
forlorn  condition  in  the  streets  and  squares  of 
London  often  moves  our  compassion.  There 
would  be  abundant  opportunities  for  skilful 
design  and  appropriate  decoration,  and  there 
are  plenty  of  architects  in  the  present  day  who 
might  be  trusted  to  give  us  something  better 
than  the  refreshment-bars  of  a suburban  tea- 
garden.  Again,  by  applying  a slightly  different 
treatment  to  disused  burial-grounds,  -we  should 
not  only  render  them  more  useful  and  attrac- 
tive, but  we  should  also  be  able  to  dispose  of 
a valid  objection  often  urged  against  the 
present  mode  of  treating  the  memorials  of  the 
dead.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  ordinary 
headstone, — cold,  angular,  and  grim, — does  not 
harmonise  -with  its  new  surroundings,  and 
was  buildin",  "and  we  must  entirely  demur  hence, — in  defiance  of  justice  and  the  Society  of 
to  the  dictum  of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  quoted  by  Antiquaries,  it  is  not  unfrcquently  buried  or 
ZSIr.  Aitebison  in  reference  to  Burges,  that  “ an  ruthlessly  carted  away.  But  nothing  could  be 
iible  artistic  architect  can  surely  make  a good  ■ simpler  than  to  transfer  the  records  of  the 
plan,  while  no  amount  of  skill  in  mere  planning  ! graveyard  to  the  walls  of  the  cloister,  and  thus 
■can,  in  itself,  enable  a man  to  produce  a noble  • secure  for  them  a far  more  extended  existence, 
•building.”  The  latter  part  of  the  sentence  is  j They  could  be  arranged  alphabetically  or 
jpexlectiy  true  ; but  as  to  the  former,  though  chronologically,  as  might  seem  most  expedient, 


and  Old  Mortality  could  study  them  in  sun- 

shine or  in  storm  without  experiencing  any  of 
those  difficulties  by  which  he  is  now  beset.  If 
at  Stepney  or  Whitechapel  we  had  a humble 
imitation  of  the  Pisan  Canipo  Santo,  would 
it  necessarily  be  profaned  ? 

On  Monday  evening  Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre 
moved  that  the  second  reading  of  the  Hyde  Park 
Corner  Improvements  Bill  be  discharged,  in 
order  that  a BiU  on  this  subject  might  be 
introduced  into  the  other  Hou.se  of  Parliament, 
which,  after  some  consideration,  was  agreed 
to  without  a division.  We  have  more  faith, 
on  the  whole,  in  the  Upper  House  than  in  the 
Lower  in  matters  of  taste  ; however,  we  shall 
see.  The  same  evening  Mr.  Lowther,  in  asking 
a rather  frivolous  question  of  the  First  Com- 
missioner in  regard  to  a chimney-pot  on  the 
Wellington  arch,  was  a little  more  sarcastic 
than  h'e  was  probably  aware  of,  when  he 
inquired  whether  the  Royal  Academicians  had 
not  recorded  an  objection  to  this  feature  as 
“contrary  to  all  canons  of  proportion”  ; but 
Mr.  Lowtheris  unconscious  satire  hits,  not  the 
Academicians,  but  the  members  of  Parliament 
and  other  outside  critics,  who,  whenever  they 
want  to  find  fault  with  anything,  talk  about 
“canons  of  proportion.”  Have  any  of  the 
persons  who  use  this  phrase  the  slightest  idea 
what  they  mean  by  it  'i 

We  have  received  a circular  from  the  Society 
which  has  called  itself  by  the  rather  unhappy 
name  of  the  “ Earth  to  Earth  ” Society,  headed 
“ Reasons  against  Cremation,”  and  accompanied 
by  a pamphlet  containing  a reprint  of  various 
articles  and  letters  in  the  Tim^s  in  reference  to 
Mr.  Seymour  Haden’s  proposals  for  interment, 
which  are  known  to  our  readers.  The  paper 
of  “ Reasons  ” we  consider  in  some  respects  a 
very  weak  and  foolish  one,  and  likely  to  do 
little  good  to  a cause  to  which,  however,  as  we 
have  before  said,  we  are  by  no  means  opposed. 
All  that  we  say  on  behalf  of  the  cremators  is 
this,  that  an  increasing  number  of  people  are 
beginning  to  look  favourably  on  that  method  of 
dis'posing  of  the  remain.s  of  their  deceased 
friends  ; that  some  very  high  medical  and 
sanitary  authorities  recommend  it  ; that  it  has 
been  decided  to  be  legal  under  certain  condi- 
tions ; and  that  it  is  time  that  the  Government 
recognised  these  facts  and  put  the  system  under 
formal  licence,  so  that  it  may  be  carried  out, 
when  desired,  with  decorum  and  without 
abuse.  The  only  practical  paragraph  among 
the  “reasons”  is  that  in  regard  to  “the 
medico-legal  difficulty”  arising  in  cases  of 
suspecting  poisoning,  the  importance  of  which 
no  one  ought  to  overlook.  As  a specimen  of 
the  sentimental  reasons  given,  we  may  quote 
this  “ Because  the  sacred  utterance  from 
the  Book  of  Genesis  with  reference  to  the 
origin  and  physical  end  of  man  has  for  four 
thousand  years  been  interpreted  to  be  a divine 
oracle  enjoining  the  burial  of  the  dead.”  We 
might  as  well  revive  the  injunction  against 
gathering  sticks  and  cooking  on  the  Sabbath 
day.  


If  the  successive  issues  of  Dr.  Baumeister’s 
Bcnkmiiler  dcs  Klassischcn  Alberthums  equal 
the  first  number,  which  has  just  appeared, 
the  work  will  be  a marvel  of  varied  excellence. 
It  is  undertaken,  as  the  editor  states,  in  the 
interest,  not  of  specialists,  but  of  the  general 
educated  public  who  need  for  reference  a cheap 
and  handy  repertoire  of  classical  archaeology. 
It  is  intended  to  include, — 1.  The  history  of 
classical  art  in  the  various  branches  of  architec- 
ture, plastique,  painting,  music.  2.  Mythology, 
so  far  as  illustrated  by  art.  3.  Private  life  of 
the  ancients.  4.  Portraiture  of  historical  per- 
sons. 5.  Coins,  from  the  historical  as  well  as 
as  artistic  points  of  view.  6.  Topography  of 
all  important  cla.ssical  sites,  e.g.,  Rome,  Athens, 
Pompeii,  Mycenae,  Troy,  Syracuse,  &c.  7. 

Organisations’  of  classical  armies  and  fleets. 
8.  Palitograpby.  The  number  which  has 
already  appeared  contains  admirable  articles  on 
Achilles,  Adonis,  Adrastos,  Ajax,  Action, 
with  numerous  illustrations  from  vase-paint- 
ings and  bas-reliefs,  some  not  easily  accessible 
clseivliere ; a full  dissertation  on  ancient 
ploughing  (Ackerbau) ; portraits  of  Alexander 
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the  superintendence  of  Mr.  A.  Waterhouse, 

A.R.A.,  architect.  The  foundations  were 
•executed  by  Messrs.  Munday,  and  the  contract 
for  the  superstructure  was  uudertaken  by  Mr. 
H.  Lovatt,  builder,  of  Wolverhampton,  the  cost 
of  the  building  being  70,000i.  In  the  basement 
•are  also  the  apparatus,  boilers,  and  machinery 
for_  heating  and  ventilating  the  whole  building, 
which  have  been  executed  by  Messrs.  J.  L. 
Bacon  & Co.  The  entrance-hall  and  principal 
staircase  form  the  central  feature  of  the  interior 
of  the  college ; these  are  encased  internally  in 
Burnmantoft’s  faience  ware  by  Messrs.  Wilcock 
& Co.,  of  Leeds,  and  present  a very  attractive 
:appearance.  The  entrance-hall  and  principal 
-corridors  on  the  ground  and  first  floors  are  paved 
with  marble  mosaic  paving  by  Messrs.  Burke  i; 
■Co.  A large  view  of  the  front  elevation  to 
Exhibition-road,  which  has  a frontage  of  300  ft., 
together  with  a ground-plan  and  a general 
description  of  the  building,  will  be  found  in 
■the  Builder  of  January  5th  last. 


ON  CATHEDRAL  PLANNING  AND  SOME 
CATHEDRAL  PLANS.* 

Wk  arc  scarcely  free  to-day  from  tho  charms 
-of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  earnestness  and  affection 
that  have  characterised  the  revival  of  Medi^val- 
dsm  by  the  great  men  whom  some  of  us  have 
been  privileged  to  know  before  their  work  was 
•done,  possess  great  attractive  force,  though, 
perhaps,  now  falling  short  of  infectiousness  as 
we  move  away  from  them  down  the  stream  of 
time,  and  become  more  and  more  involved  isi 
•our  own  struggle  of  life. 

The  gentle  influences  of  culture,  and  that 
•breadth  of  sympathy  which  characterises  onr 
age,  were  gradually  regaining  for  the  hitherto 
despised  and  neglected  Gothic  architecture  that 
share  of  the  affection  which  all  true  artists 
entertain  for  earnest  art,  of  whatever  epoch  or 
^people,  which  was  hers  by  merit.  When  the 
'Tractarian  movement,  with  its  revived  Church 
orders  and  ceremonies  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
suddenly  invaded  the  province  of  architecture^ 
and  filliped  the  Gothic  styles  and  arts  into  an 
e.xtraordinary^  popularity,  a popularity  strong 
•enough  to  blind  the  eyes  of  architects  to  tho 
beauties  of  all  art  that  was  not  Gothic. 

Happily  architecture  at  present  is  without 
the  immediate  prospect  of  such  another  intru- 
•sion,  and  it_  is  rather  in  fear  of  tho  reaction 
which  invariably  follows  such  sudden  invasions 
that  I wish  to  draw  attention  back  to  our 
•cathedrals,  not  for  a fresh  dissertation  on  their 
origin  and  development,  or  for  an  exposition  of 
their  various  parts  and  services,— for  these  have 
been  so  fully  dwelt  upon,  one  might  almost  say 
exhausted,  in  spite  of  their  deep  interest,  by 
•those  men  to  whom  reference  has  been  made, — 
but  to  observe  them  as  works  of  architectnre, 
pure  and  simple,  trying  to  ascertain,  apart  from 
the  delightful  association  of  their  history,  what 
artistic  lessons  wo  may  derive  for  our  benefit. 

Architecture  being  an  art  (as  well  as  the 
science  tha--.  supplies  a want  in  the  most  skilful 
way),  the  greatest  achievements  of  the  archi- 
tect are  those  in  which,  inspired  by  lovo  to  his 
art,  ho  has  striven  solely  to  accomplish  the 
noblest  and  best  work,  as  in  the  more  abstract 
sister  arts  of  painting  and  sculpture,  above  and 
apart  from  all  subjective  considerations, 
though  he  may  have  the  highest  subject  for 
■his  exercise,— tlie  planning  of  a cathedral. 

A little  consideration  will  show  us  that  there 
are  three  principles  that  rule  all  cathedral 
plans.  Firstly,  the  cruciform  plan ; secondly, 
that  emphatic  element  of  plan,  the  stone  vault 
'(remember,  the  vault  of  a cathedral  is  seen  on 
•plan  to  the  greatest  extent)  ; and  thirdly,  and 
closely  connected  with  the  vault,  is  the  principle 
•of  nave  and  aisles, — that  is,  a central  aisle  and 
'an  indefinite  number  of  side  ones. 

1 shall  be_  unable  to-night  to  deal  with  tho 
great  question  of  vaults,  or  how  far  they 
actually  are  responsible  for  cathedral  plana,  as 
•we  find  them ; but  propose  to  regard  the  plan 
as  a work  of  fine  art,  complete  in  itself,  treating 
•of  the  relative  proportions  of  its  parts,  and 
their  hnrraony  one  with  another.  This  brings 
us  at  once  to  that  which  we  have  said  is 
the  first  el-ment  we  find  in  all  cathedral  plans, 
viz.,  the  cruciform. 

Here  I will  observe  that  in  dwelling  upon 
what  has  been  done  in  the  past  and  the  in- 
varialih  nesB  of  plan  that  is  so  apparent,  I am 
far  from  desiring  to  appear  to  forbid  any 

* By  Mr,  A.  Rprflsford  Pite,  Read  before  the  Architec- 
turnl  AMOciationon  lhe2ndinat.,  as  elsewhere  mentioned. 


departure  in  tho  direction  of  originality  for  the 

tuture.  Our  future  cathedrals,  now  that  wc 
have  tho  plans  of  the  world  before  us,  are  too 
large  a subject  to  be  even  referred  to  now, 
though  it  would  furnish  a prophet  who  was 
duly  impressed  with  the  possibilities  of 
genius,  -^vith  an  almost  inexhaustible  theme. 
Ihe  _iiitin  cross  is  the  root  common  to  the 
plana  of  all  cathedrals  built  west  of  Byzan- 
tine influence.  From  tlie  earliest  days  when 
Christianity  ripened  into  suflicient  strength  to 
adapt  e.yatmg  huihiings  to  her  use  on  to  the 
Middle  Ages,  when  nations  vied  with  each  other 
m mikiiiK  the  cathedrals  of  tlioir  land  triumphs 
of  architecture  and  treasure-houses  of  all  the 
arts,  devoting  to  their  construction  and  adorn- 
ment enormous  treasure,  and  not  even  sparing 
trouble  to  obtain  the  help  of  architects  and 
men  of  genius  from  foreign  lands,  down  to  onr 
own  days,  when  we  build  cathedrals  under  such 
strangely  different  circumstances,  with  means 
obtained  often  in  the  smallest  quantities  and  by 
the  greatest  exertions.  Over  this  long  period 
the  Latin  cross  has  held  its  own  ns  the  basis  on 
which  the  cathedral  i.s  to  rise.  Its  reign  (as 
far  as  the  Western  Empire  is  concerned)  has 
been  iindisputod ; architects,  and  all  on  whom 
the  origination  of  a church  of  any  magnitude 
devolved,  seem  to  have  submitted  their  plans  to  , 
It  without  a murmur. 

The  tremendous  revolution  of  taste  which 
recreated  all  arts  at  the  Classic  Renaissance 
m tho  fifteenth  century,  left  undisturbed  the 
ancient  plan.  The  most  thorough  revivalist 
of  principles  and  details  made  his  earnestness 
for  Ms  art  second  to  his  adherence  to  this 
tradition.  When  the  Renaissance  style,  which 
began  by  affecting  small  Mediaeval  ornaments, 
had  spread  throughout  the  entire  system  of 
the  edifice,  had  shaken  off  all  Gothic  ties,  and 
become  really  original,  the  reign  of  the  cruci- 
form plan  remains  stable.  We  see  this  re- 
markably illnstrated  in  the  three  plana  prepared 
for  the  rebuilding  of  the  old  basilicaof  St.  Peter 
at  Rome,  by  Bramante,  San  Gallo,  and  Michel- 
angelo; each  one  departs  further  from  the 
Gothic  types,  till  Michelangelo  succeeded  in 
carrying  out  his  boast,  that  he  would  raise  the 
Pantheon  upon  the  top  of  the  Temple  of  Peace 
(the  largeness  of  idea  and  grasp  are  character- 
istic of  the  true  admiration  he  possessed  for  the 
Classics,— a rather  different  spirit  and  method 
of  reviving  bygone  styles  than  that  to  which 
we  have  been  accustomed  in  this  century)  ; but 
the  cruciform  remains  the  plan  of  St.  Peter’s, 
and  of  all  the  Renaissance  cathedrals. 

It  is  the  same,  to  the  evident  trouble  of  the 
architecture,  in  Sir  Christopher  Wren’s  design 
for  n Protestant  cathedral  of  St.  Panl,  as  it  is 
also  in  the  present  building,  erected  for  a more 
elastic  ritual ; we  find  it  in  Les  Invalides  of 
Mansard,  in  the  Ste.  Genevieve  of  Soufflot,  and 
in  onr  own  times  it  holds  its  own  in  spite  of  the 
originality  that  is  imported  into  all  branches  of 
design  by  the  competition  system. 

We  have  before  us  a series  of  buildings,  the 
work  of  the  most  civilised  nations  of  tho  world 
the  growth  of  a period  of  over  1,500  years, 
which,  though  they  are  hound  by  strict  but 
almost  intangible  bonds  to  a particular  scheme 
of  })lan,  and  were  built  for  an  almost  uniform 
service,  are  most  diverse  from  one  another. 
Varied  and  wonderful  as  are  the  beauties  and 
aspects  of  nature  which  tell  of  an  Infinite 
Creator,  they  are  scarcely  more  varied  or  beau- 
tiful than  the  works  of  man,  who  alone  of  all 
His  creatures  is  endowed  with  creative  faculties 
by  the  divine  power  of  design.  The  variety  of 
cathedral  plans  is  astonishing,  and  the  variety 
in  that  variety,  of  almost  all  architectural  forms, 
is  equally  remarkable,  as  a glance  at  the  gronud- 
plan  of  either  Lincoln  or  Ratisbon  cathedrals, 
ns  examples,  will  show  us.  Besides  the  many 
square  proportions  given  in  the  nave  and  tran- 
septs, polygonal  and  circular  forms  are  repre- 
sented in  the  chapter-houses  and  chapels,  vistas 
of  the  cloister  alleys  give  relief  to  the  impres- 
sions produced  by  the  colonnadesof  the  interior 
the  smaller  parts  and  details  of  tho  choir  to  the 
larger  features  of  the  rest  of  the  building,  and 
so  on  in  varying  contrast. 

Having  glanced  at  the  fact  that  tho  adoption 
of  the  cruciform  plan  has  been  and  is  universal, 
we  may  next  consider  what  reasons  present 
themselves  to  acconiat  for  this. 

The  first  is  that  it  is  the  result  of  a definite 
tradition  that  the  shape  of  the  cross  of  Christ 
should  be  the  foundation  of  the  buildings 
erected  for  the  use  of  His  church, — a tradition 
that  has  derived  additional  force  from  an  un- 
broken string  of  precedents.  Second,  that  it 
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was_  adopted  and  used  for  its  undoubted  con 
venionco  of  arrangement.  And  the  third,  that 
Its  artistic  merits  are  strong  enongh  to  account 
tor  the  fact  in  question. 

I am  inclined  very  strongly  to  bo  of  the 
opinion  that  the  first-suggested  reason  has  had 

very  little  to  do  witli  the  point  we  are  consider- 
ing. Among  other  reasons,  if  the  tradition  of 
the  necessity  of  tho  actual  foundation  of  the 
material  church  being  the  form  of  the  cross 
liftd  such  weight  as  some  would  have  us  beHeve 
why  was  It  not  extended  to  all  churches  instead 

° and 

cathedrals  P Ihere  is  too  gmat  a tendency  to 
make  the  outward  nnd  visibles  of  religion  do 
the  duty  of  the  inward  and  spiritual,  and  to 
this  tendency,  wrong  as  it  is,  the  value  given  to 
the  tradition  must  be  due.  Again,  if  it  was 
considered  proper  that  the  cross  should  be  so 
important  and  of  such  moment  that  the  plan 
must  be  conformed  to  it,  its  mo-nent  and  im- 
portance would  be  made  more  forcible  and  real 
to  the  worshippers  who  needed  impressing,  and 
to  whom  only  the  elevation  of  tho  building 
appeared  in  which  the  cross  only  appears  as  an 
ornament  and  plays  no  fundamental  part  in  the 
design.  And  wa  find,  as  I have  noticed,  that 
irotestant  churches  built  in  times  when  such 
symbols  and  traditions  were  warmly  disowned 
adhered  to  tho  same  plan,  which  would  not  have 
been  the  case  if  any  known  superstition 
attached  to  it.  Firmly  as  I believe  that  the 
Cross  of  Ciinst  is  the  starting-point  of  all  real 
religion,  and  that  the  future  of  mankind  is 
indissolubly  bound  up  with  it.  I am  compelled 
to  disconnect  it  with  tho  cruciform  planuiug  of 
oatliedrals.  ° 

The  second  reason,  that  of  the  convenience 
of  Its  arrangement  for  congregational  worship, 
DO  doubt  had  not  a little  to  do  with  the  popu- 
larity of  the  plan,  but  those  conveniences  were 
so  persistently  disregarded  (with  isolated  excep- 
tions of  course)  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
churches  for  service  that  it  cannot  have  been 
for  this  reason  (though  other  nineteenth- 
century  echoes  might  object),  that  its  use  is 
universal.  Observe  the  fine  position  in  the 
crossing  for  the  focus  of  the  service.  The  con- 
gregation can  be  grouped  all  round  in  manage- 
able detached  bodies  in  the  nave  and  transepts 
with  the  singers  behind  in  tho  choir,  all  being 
well  able  to  see  what  is  going  on.  It  may  be 
remembered  that  Mr.  Street  expressed  his  firm 
opinion  at  the  time  of  the  alteration  and  removal 
of  St.  Paul’s  screen,  that  under  the  centre  of 
the  dome,  at  tho  crossing,  was  the  proper  place 
for  the  Communion-table.  Were  this  arrange- 
ment generally  adopted  our  cathedral  naves 
would  become  integral  parts  of  the  church  and 
not  be  used  on  rare  occasions  only. 

However,  the  cathedral  builders  instead  of 
making  the  beat  use  of  the  plan,  cut  off  the 
choir  and  chancel  by  enclosing  them  with  screen 
walls,  not  in  the  centre  under  the  lantern,  bat 
away  by  themselves,  and  the  table  is  pushed 
away  in  front  of  them  into  the  mystery  of  dis- 
tance. A notable  exception  is  St.  Peter’s,  at 
Rome,  where  the  altar  is  in  its  beat  place,  bat 
this  cathedral,  owing  to  its  vast  piers,  must  be 
unusually  defective  in  congregational  comforts, 
and,  in  all  probability,  it  was  done  for  the  last 
of  tho  three  reasons  which  we  have  now  to  con- 
sider. 

Thus  we  are  driven  to  the  conclusion,  and  a 
not  unwelcome  one,  that  the  cruciform  plan 
owes  its  adoption  to  its  artistic  merits  and 
capabilities.  Its  invaluableness  to  our  Gothic 
cathedrals  we  are  all  conscious  of.  The  Renais- 
sance and  Classic  architects,  who  could  afford 
to  lose  sight  of  Gothic  architecture  as  an  art 
and  regard  it  as  a barbarism,  knew  that  they 
could  not  do  without  its  artistic  help.  It  is  in 
vogue  nowadays,  perhaps  for  tho  sake  of  a little 
tradition,  more  convenience,  and  a little  art. 
Or  more  likely  still,  the  fact  that  the  Goths  used 
it  is  sufficient  for  us  without  troubling  much 
further. 

English  architects  seem  to  have  grasped  with 
a firm  hand  the  artistic  qualities  of  tho  cruci- 
form plan.  We  have  Lincoln  Cathedral  as  an 
example  to-night,*  and  perhaps  it  might  be  diffi- 
cult to  find  one  more  complete  in  itself,  or  more 
typical  of  onr  national  peculiarities.  As  a mere 
ground-plan  it  is  a work  of  fine  art,  well  pro- 
portioned and  interesting,  with  beautiful  forms 
employed  about  it.  The  foot  of  the  cross  is 
sufficiently  deep  to  balance  its  great  length, 
being  formed  by  the  two  western  towers,  and 
transepts;  these  latter  are  of  little  or  no  use  to 

• Sea  lithographed  iUuHtration  of  various  cathedral 
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the  nave  as  transepts  ; both  are 


off,  and  used  for  the  independent  purposes  of  a 
morning  chapel  and  a consistory  court.  They 
have  less  still  to  do  with  the  elevation,  being  only 
of  the  same  height  as  the  side  aisles;  but,  as  we 
shall  see,  they  have  a distinct  architectural 
value  on  plan. 

The  nave  has  seven  bays,  the  two  western- 
most ones  being  narrower  than  the  others, 
originally,  without  doubt,  because  ^it  was  built 
from  tho  choir  to  meet  the  older  Norman  work 
of  the  front,— observe  the  Norman  nave  as 
seen  between  the  towers  was  narrower  than  the 
present  one,— but  these  two  narrower  western 
bays  bring  the  transept  vaults,  of  equivalent 
width,  into  harmony  and  connexion  with  the 
side  aisles,  and  are  very  beautiful  specimens  of 
groining.  The  dimension  of  these  two  nave  bays 
governs  the  projection  of  the  transepts,  which 
we  feel  to  be  the  just  one,  as  it  is  base  enough 
to  balance  without  rivalling  tho  great  crossing. 
Remember,  if  we  were  dealing  with  a cross 
in  upright  elevation,  the  base  would  bring  the 
cross  on  to  the  ground-line,  which  carries  the 
eye  away  beyond  the  projection  of  the  arms. 
The  screens  which  divide  the  nave  from  tlie 
chapel  and  consistory  court  are  original  work, 
not  later  additions  ; notice  their  value  to  the 
whole  plan  ; they  carry  the  nave  at  its  normal 
width  past  the  transepts,  till  it  bntts  against 
the  towers.  Though  the  transepts  only  effect  a 
junction  with  the  eide-aislo  vaults,  and  do  not 
pass  the  main  arcade,  you  will  see  by  a look  at 
the  plan  how  the  nave  would  have  been 
shortened  and  its  proportion  to  the  whole  lost, 
besides  the  creation  of  a western  rival  to  the 
great  transepts,  had  these  low  stone  screen 
walls  been  omitted  from  the  plan. 

For  the  sake,  therefore,  of  its  bidden  beauty, 
and  also  for  that  of  the  architect,  who  brought 
the  older  bnilding  into  anion  with  his,  with 
such  consummate  skill  as  to  make  a perfectly- 
proportioiied  plan  out  of  two  incongruous  parts, 
we  trust  that  these  screens  may  yot  escape  the 
hands  of  “ unbroken  vista  ” lovers.  Before  we 
leave  the  west  end  observe  how  artistically  the 
octagonal  turrets  turn  the  corners  of  the  front ; 
they"^ are  poised  in  an  unusual  way,  having  but 
little  projection  on  the  front,  and  considerable 
at  the  sides  and  back.  This  may  be  merely  be- 
cause the  front  pre-existed  of  a fixed  width, 
which  did  not  agree  with  the  dimension  that 
governs  the  western  transepts. 

In  all  probability,  one  of  ourselves,  a modem 
architect,  would  have  made  our  transepts 
extern!  just  a trifle  more,  so  that  those  pinnacles 
should  stand  at  the  exact  angle  of  the  building. 
It  seems  to  ns  to  be  the  right  sort  of  thing  to 
do,  but  then  tho  valuable  “claw”  which  they 
exercise  on  the  plan  would  be  lost ; as  they 
stand  they  furnish  ns  with  fixed  points  from 
which  we  can  comprehend  the  scheme  of  the 
base.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  is  not  exaggerat- 
ing the  importance  of  accidents,  or  of  features 
that  may  have  been  designed  without  any  rela- 
tion to  the  plan,  only  for  their  primary  value  to 
the  front  in  elevation,  when  we  tarn  to  other 
examples  and  find  the  same  results  obtained  by 
similar  means. 

Peterborough  Las  a small  plan  with  a very 
simple  ontline,  as  there  is  distinctly  no  feature 
to  interrupt  the  cross ; it  is  in  this  simple  com- 
pleteness unique,  and  contrasts  remarkably 
with  tho  plan  we  have  been  just  considering. 
Its  proportion  as  a whole  is  very  good.  If  there 
is  a fault,  it  is  that  the  upper  part  of  the  cross 
is  a trifle'too  long;  half  the  width  of  a bay  of 
the  Lady-chapel  might  be  spared. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  in  nearly  all  English 
plans  whatever  may  have  been  the  original 
length  determined  on,  subsequent  alterations 
have  pushed  the  bnilding  eastwards,  generally 
with  the  happiest  effects,  as  this  otherwise 
inordinate  extension  of  the  upper  part  was 
made  proportionate  by  such  snccessfnl  expe- 
dients as  choir-transepts,  or  by  a diminution  of 
width  in  the  presbytery,  or  by  a more  consider- 
able one  in  the  Lady-chapel  beyond;  also  by 
the  accentuation  of  the  main  crossing  with  the 
same  purpose  in  view  as  at  Ely  and  Win- 
chester. 

The  western  transepts,  which  form  the  raison 
d'etre  of  the  Peterborough  fa(jade,  are  like  those 
of  Lincoln  in  one  respect,  being  of  little  pro- 
jection in  proportion  to  their  depth,  their 
dimension  being  the  width  of  the  aide  aisles. 

They  are  divided  f|X>TO  north  to  south  by  the 
wall  which  gives  recess  to  tho  front  and  pro- 
duces a very  beantiful  effect  on  plan.  It  reduces 
the  western  transepts  to  a width  which  makes 
tliem  a base  or  plinth  to  the  cross.  At 


..Inaplv  Ecreened  I Lincoln  the  base  of  the  oroaa  is  formed  by  the 

Closely  screeneu  nf  the  towers.  Tho 


square  subdivided  masses  of  the  towers.  Tho 
western  transepts,  as  we  have  seen,  counter- 
poising the  greater  transepts  with  the  entire 
length  of  the  church,  the  screen  walls  purposely 
preventing  the  foot  or  plinth  of  the  cross  from 
being  realised  in  order  to  preserve  the  effect 
of  the  nave.  The  Peterborough  nave  is  long 
enough,  and  the  transepts  consequently  can 
become  not  merely  an  external  counterpoise  to 
the  other  masses  of  the  building  and  be  partly 
absorbed  by  the  nave,  but  have  a definite  rela- 
tion to  the  idea  of  the  cross,  as  its  foot.  The 
total  depth  is  just  as  necessary  to  the  whole, 
and  what  is  superfluous  to  the  plinth  is  cut  off 
by  the  cross  wall,  and  becomes  the  glorious  (the 
term  is  not  too  strong)  recessing  to  the  arches 
of  the  facade.  This  is  the  secret  of  the  mystery 
of  the  front.  Anything  but  a hollow  sham 
having  no  relation  to  tho  whole,  it  is  in  fact  the 
resnlt  of  a masterly  and  beautiful  plan.  The 
towers  which  bound  the  front  are  delicately  and 
subtly  stepped  forward,  with  almost  the  effect 
of  a curve,  and  form  the  lower  feet  from  which 
the  cross  rises  firmly  and  gracefully,  the  broad 
splaying  of  the  arches  and  the  recesses  behind 
aiding  this  impression;  the  later  porch  which 
projects  beyond  is  fortunately’  cut  off  on  plan 
by  these  recesses.  Peterborough  is  the  only 
cathedral  plan  I know  that  can  be  looked  at  in 
upright  elevation  with  au  entirely  satisfactory 
result. 

Salisbury,  though  on  a smaller  scale,  is  a 
])lan  of  similar  proportions  and  sohemc  to 
Lincoln,  but  without  the  western  transepts.  It 
wasbuilt  asbnrt  time  after  the  naveof  Lincoln, 
in  1220.  It  is  a double  cross,  having  transepts 
of  the  same  relative  projection,  and  there  is 
but  little  difference  in  the  proportionate  lengths 
of  the  choir  and  presbytery.  The  scheme  of 
the  cloisters  and  chapter-house  is  also  similar, 
but  they  are  in  a position  which  tho  exigencies 
of  the  site  did  not  permit  at  Lincoln,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  nave,— the  more  usual  posi- 
tion. To  a certain  extent,  perhaps,  this  posi- 


THE  STUDY  OF  EARTHQ-UAKES-. 

The  following  is  extracted  from  a paper  on- 
this  subject,  read  by  Mr.  H.  Lefevre,  at  tha 
Royal  Aquarium,  last  week: — 

Notwithstanding  tho  frequency  of  earth- 
quakes, and  although  we  have  at  our  disposal 
accounts  of  many  thousand  instances  of  such, 
disturbances  of  the  earth,  there  still  remains  a 
great  deal  to  be  done  before  we  can  thoroughly 
understand  the  real  nature  of  the  phenomenon, 
together  with  its  effects  and  relations  _ with 
other  natural  phenomena.  It  is  only  within  the 
last  few  years  that  this  study  has  made  any 
steps  in  advance,  but  this  progress  is  of  so 
important  a character  that  -we  may  hope  soon 
to  arrive  at  a solution  of  some  interesting- 
questions  in  this  chapter  of  natural  history. 

From  the  impression  produced  upon  our 
senses,  and  from  its  mechanical  effect,  three 
different  kinds  of  earthquakes  are  distinguish- 
able. 

1.  The  disturbance  or  vertical  shaking  move- 
ment of  which  the  shock  is  from  below  upwa^. 

2.  The  disturbance  or  horizontal  concussion* 
with  a lateral  shock. 

3.  The  undulating  movement  during  which 
the  ground  oscillates  as  if  it  were  agitated  by 


By  a few  examples,  let  us  give,  in  the  first 
place,  an  idea  of  the  mechanical  effects  of  these 
phenomena.  In  1783  an  eaxthqnako  took  place 
in  Calabria,— the  summits  of  the  mountains  in 
many  places  disappeared  and  their  outline  be- 
came distinctly  changed  ; lakes  were  formed  by 
the  fallen  ruins,  which  enclosed  the  valleys  as 
with  barricades ; houses  were  hurled  into  the 
air  as  if  projected  from  a mine;  the  paving 
stones  of  the  streets  flew  through  the  air  like 
bulls  from  a cannon  : while  at  Rio  Bamba,  in 
1797,  the  bodies  of  the  dead  were  torn  from 
their  tombs;  several  hundreds  of  persons  were 
thrown  into  the  air  and  their  dead  bodies  fell 
upon  the  summit  of  a lofty  hill  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river.  In  Chili  a flagstaff  of  ^enor- 


■as  seen  to  be  deeply  imbedded  in 


tion  may  cive  a finish  or  balance  to  tno  western  . luouB  r-./  i.  a 

end  of  the  cathedral,  on  the  south  side,  hut  , the  earth,  having 

BomethiEg  seEirs  needed  on  tho  north.  Tho  of  .ts  place.  As  regards  the  nndaUting  move 
porch  vonld  scarcely  supply  tho  need,  nr  be  j moot  here 

important  enough  for  tho  positiou.  Tho  lougth  ; which  have  been  given  “"d  authenticato^ 
of  the  nave  without  being  interrupted  needs  the  Some  trees  wore  bent  80  much  rtat  them 
balance  and  base  that  the  western  transepts  branches  were 

viva  to  Lincoln  I while  at  a distance  could  be  seen  through  the 

® A comparison  between  the  two  cathedrals  in  , long  aveiine  of  trees  the  progressive  “““I* 
these  particulars  is  the  more  justifnible,  as  both  , the  wave.  I^lSll  MiBsoor.  forest,  weie  ob^ 
tbewe-t  fronts  are  designed  on  the  sumo  ptm-  ; served  to  oscillate  like  cornfields  jl™ 

ciple,  being  facades,  distinct  architectural  com-  , by  a storm.  In  1870,  ® 

positions  complete  in  themselves,  like  framed  ground  was  moved  at  first  * 

pictures,  with  oorrcspondingtnrretsatthoends., calm,  and  in  another  moment  Iiko  the  ocean 

These  turrets  are  not  pitched  on  the  intersection  I when  lashed  by  a hurricane_  p-nimd  afc 

ofthelrontandside,on“tbecorrrctangle,”but|  On  the  26tb  of  ^ ^ 

are  placed  as  terminations  to  the  front,  though  Caracas  resembled  a boiling  liquid.  On  the  7th 
they  have  not  enough  projection  in  spite  of  this,  of  June,  1692,  at  Port  Royal,  Jamaica,  mea 

onTheplan.to  furSshnswith  the  points  that  were  hustled  about,  thrown  one  against  another, 

tho  Liucoln  turrets  do,  and  we  consequently  and  grievously  m3ared.  Earthquakes  are  ola- 
miss  its  completeness  and  beauty  in  this  respect.  : sionally  accompanied  by  cracks  or  rents  m 
A visitor  to  Salisbury  feels  that  there  is  a lack  the  ground,  which  either  " 

of  interest  at  the  farther  end  of  the  Dave,  ^ almost  m ^a  ^moment  closo^a^^un^  as^at^Rorb 

especially  after  turning  away  from  the  cboir^ 


it  seems  too  long  a walk.  Tho  very  fine  old 
stained  glass  in  the  western  windows  is  a strong 
attraction,  doubtless,  but  cannot  atone  for  the 
architect’s  apparent  lack  of  resource  in  allow- 
ing his  nave  to  become  monotonous.  It  cannot 
be  that  he  was  unwise  enough  to  design  that 
this  impression  should  be  produced,  to  increase 
the  effect  of  his  west  front,  tour  de  force, 
awaiting  one  beyond  the  welcome  door.  Ic 
must  be  remembered,  in  criticising  Salisbury, 
that  ic  is  practically  the  work  of  a single  mind 
and  generation,  being  one  complete  erection, — 
at  all  events,  as  far  as  the  plan  goes.  This  is 
scarcely  the  case  with  any  other  of  our  cathe- 
drals of  Mediasval  age. 

We  will  not  stay  to  consider  at  such  length 
farther  plans,  having  taken  our  types.  We 
have  only  to  notice  variations  or  developments.* 


Xjutertainments  for  the  People. — Miss 
Emma  Cons  is  throwing  ranch  energy  into  her 
management  of  the  Royal  Victoria  Coffee  Hall, 
and,  besides  providing  “ variety  ” entertain- 
ments on  other  evenings  of  the  week,  has 
arranged  for  a series  of  ballad  concerts  on 
Thursday  evenings  during  May,  which  will  be 
conducted  by  Madame  Mina  Gould  and  others. 
M.  Lubinoff,  a Russian  tragedian,  is  arranging 
for  some  costume  recitals  in  June. 


‘ To  be  continued. 


Royal  in  1692,  when  people  were  seen  to  be 
swallowed  up  in  the  fissures,  and  in  some 
instances  hurled  up  into  the  air,  crushed  and 
mutilated.  In  the  earthquake  before  referred 
to,  in  Calubria,  houses,  with  all  their  occupants 
and  contents,  disappeared  in  chasms,  some  of 
hich  instantly  again  closed  over  them,  while 
others  remained  open.  At  Lisbon  the  entire 
quay,  on  which  thousands  of  the  terrified  in- 
habitants bad  taken  refuge,  suddenly  sank 
beneath  the  waters  of  the  Tagus,  to  an 
unfathomable  depth. 

The  same  classification  into  concussion  or 
shocks  anti  undulating  movements  is  quite  as 
applicable  to  those  faint  tremulous  rumblings 
we  read  of,  which  are  scarcely  perceptible  to 
the  senaes,  as  to  earthquakes  on  a grand  scale, 
which  cause  such  frightfnl  disasters. 

Let  the  earthquake  be  ever  so  violent,  or 
ever  so  slight,  whether  it  be  attended  by  a 
shaking  or  by  an  undulating  movement,  by  a 
single  shuck,  or  whether  consisting  of  several 
in  succession,  it  is  in  general  accompanied  by  » 
prolonged  quivering.  As  regards  quiverings  or 
the  earth  perceptible  to  the  senses,  if  wo  employ 
inatrumeHts  sufficiently  sensitive  we  almost 
always,  and  almost  everywhere,  trace  them  to 
some  perturbations  which  are  either  slight 
shocks  of  earthquake,  or  the  reverberations  of 
some  far  distant,  or  are,  in  short,  due  to  external 
causes  of  some  kind. 

Earthquakes  are  more  violent  in  the  super- 
ficial Strata  than  in  strata  that  are  deeper ; that 
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IS  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  former  are 

more  elastic,  owing  to  the  absence  of  external 
pressure.  At  the  bottom  of  the  shafts  of 
mines,  tunnels,  &c.,  one  hardly  feels  them ; 
indeed,  they  are  often  not  felt  at  all.  The 
Bhock  is  transmitted  very  differently,  according 
to  the  density  of  the  strata;  thus,  along  thick 
layers  of  alluvium  or  detrition  the  disturbance 
appears  to  travel  with  the  same  difficulty  as  the 
vibrations  of  sound  travel  along  sawdust. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  localities  whereon 
a compact  muss  of  rock  a thin  movable  layer  of 
earth  reposes,  this  latter  shakes  and  vibrates 
exactly  as  sand  does  on  a table  when  a piano  is 
played.  Thus  at  Lisbon  the  ravages  wore  greater 
in  those  districts  where  the  alluvial  stratum  is 
than  at  Berlin  and  Breslau  where  the  strata  is 
thick,  and  where  earthquakes  are  very  seldom 
perceived,  and  when  they  occur  are  uniformly 
Blight.  ■' 

It  often  happens  that  the  same  shock  is  felt 
very  differently  in  localities  situated  under 
identical  conditions,  and  quite  close  to  each 
other.  One  house  is  overturned,  whilst  its 
neighlwur  remains  untouched  (as,  for  instance 
in  Syria,  in  1837).  In  other  cases,  on  the  other 
band,  the  same  effects  are  experienced  over  a 
great  extent  of  country.  Thus,  on  the  16th  of 
November,  1827,  every  place  situated  between 
Ragota  and  Sapaya,  throughout  a length  of 
1,500  kilomkres,  was  destroyed  in  the  same 
manner.  In  1856  the  whole  of  the  countries 
bordering  on  the  Mediterranean,  from  Syria  to 
Corsica,  were  shaken ; while  the  Lisbon  earth- 
quake was  felt,  it  was  said,  over  a very  small 
area.  This  was  so  with  a shock  which  in  March 
1879,  threw  out  of  their  beds  the  inhabitants 
of  Louthall  Claris,  which  extended  to  the  east- 
ward scarcely  as  far  as  Renos,  and  was  not  felt 
at  all  either  to  the  north  of  Claris  or  in  the 
southern  portion  of  the  valley  of  the  Upper 
Rhine.  It  appears  that  it  is  sometimes  valleys 
and  sometimes  mountains  which  limit  the  ex- 
tension of  earthquakes;  but  the  number  of 
Bhocks  which  have  traversed  an  entire  Alpine 
chain  is  by  no  means  email. 

The  shock  of  earthquake  is  propagated  with 
a velocity  of  from  350  to  500  metres  a second. 
In  some  exceptional  instances  this  rapidity  rises 
to  800  metres,  or  is  diminished  to  150  metres  a 
second.  This  average  is  about  the  same  as  the 
average  velocity  of  sound,  which  is  340  metres 
a second. 

^ Earthquakes  are  also  felt  on  the  water;  a ship 
sa  shaken  as  if  it  were  upheaved,  her  moorings 
are  unfastened  or  detached,  her  masts  broken, 
while  no  extraordinary  movement  of  the  water  is 
observable.  At  other  times,  on  the  contrary, 
aometimes  for  several  minutes  and  for  some 
hours  after  the  shock,  the  most  frightful  bores 
or  upheavals  of  the  sea  are  seen,  which,  being 
caused  by  the  earthquake,  ravage  the  sub- 
merged coasts  and  are  frequently  transmitted 
to  an  immense  distance.  Ic  was  by  a wave  of 
this  kind  that  Lucia  w’aa  totally  destroyed  in 
1724,  not  a single  inhabitant  surviving  the 
disaster!  Ships  were  thrown  over  the  walls 
and  the  ruins  of  the  city,  and  hurled  a distance 
of  three  miles  from  the  shore  into  the  interior  of 
the  country.  Lakes,  in  the  very  heart  of  con- 
tinents, are  also  sometimes  violently  agitated. 
Nearly  the  whole  of  the  Swiss  lakes  were  thus 
affected  by  the  Lisbou  earthquake,  and  their 
waters  rocked  about  just  as  when  water  in  any 
ordinary  basin  is  shaken. 

Some  accidental  phenomenafrequently  accom- 
pany earthquakes  ; for  example,  subterranean 
Doises.  These  noises  have  been  compared  to 
thunder,  to  the  clanking  of  iron  chains,  to 
rolling  or  rumbling  noises  deep  down  in  the 
earth. 

These  subterranean  noises  are  occasionally 
heard  at  the  very  moment  of  the  shock.  They 
often  precede  or  follow  it.  Cases  can  also  be 
cited  remarkable  for  eruption  of  gas  and  smokv 
yaponrs,  with  peculiar  odours,  or  fountains  of 
liquid  mud  orwater  leaping  up  through  openings 
in  the  ground. 

It  is  not  infrequent  to  find  the  atmosphere 
very  highly  charged  with  electricity ; at  other 
times  electric  lights  are  perceived,  and  the 
magnetic  needle  is  seen  to  bo  in  agitation. 

Earthquakes  are  rather  more  frequent  during 
the  nighttime  than  during  the  day,  and  in 
autumn  and  winter  more  so  than  in  summer. 
The  influence  of  the  position  of  the  moon 
appears  to  be  insignificant,  though  notaltogether 
nugatory. 

there  are  often  earthquakes  without  any 
eruptions,  and  also  very  violent  eruptions  with- 
out any  earthquakes  of  importance.  The  Alps 


earthquatic  aona, 
preBent  no  trace  of  Toloanto  action.  The  most 
Violent  and  the  most  extensive  earthquakes  on 

‘V  ■'>  seiteral  un- 

connected  with  volcanic  phenomena. 


THEORY  OF  EARTHqUAKRS. 

QitesUmi  relating  to  them,  and  how  to  solve 
them. 

If  we  desire  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  an 
earthquake,  we  must  above  all  things  deter- 
mme  the  point  cf  departure  which  we  call  the 

focus.  To  localise  the  “focus”  of  certain 
earthquakes,  their  position,  their  depth,  their 
relation  to  the  local  structure  of  the  strata  of 
the  earth,  has  been  labour  of  the  last  fifteen 
pars  Down  to  the  present  time  these  methods 
have  been  employed  to  arrive  at  this  result 

1.  To  determine  the  focus  by  studying  the 
degree  of  intensity  of  the  shock,  as  it  is  evident 
that  the  intensity  of  the  shock  is  uniformly 
stronger  near  to  the  focus  than  at  a distance 
from  it. 

2.  To  determine  the  focus  by  studying  the 

exact  time  at  which  the  shock  occurs,  as  it  is 
manifpt  that,  when  there  is  an  earthquake,  the 
disturbance  of  the  ground  commences  in  the 
focus  itself,  and  that  it  spreads  itself  gradually 
to  a distance.  •' 


E.VETHQCAKES  IN  GREAT  BBITAIN. 

informs  us  that  volcanoes  existed  in 
the  Hebrides  and  -VVales.  Earthquakes,  indeed, 
appear  to  be  more  frequent  here  than  is  gene- 
rally  thought.  Up  to  1858  no  fewer  tbaS  255 
shocks  have  been  recorded,  to  say  nothing  of 
those  that  have  passed  by  unnoticed  by  reason 
of  their  Siightness.  According  to  a list  as  early 
as  the  year  974  there  is  a note  of  an  earthquake 
and  in  1101  William  of  Malmesbury  relates  that 
all  England  was  terrified  “with  a hon-id 
spectacle,  for  the  buildings  were  lifted  up  and 
then  again  settled  as  before.”  Thirty-two  years 
later  many  houses  were  overthrown  and  flames 
issued  from  rifts  in  the  earth ; and  in  1185 
according  to_  Holinahed,  “stones  that  lay 
couched  fast  in  the  earth  were  removed  out  of 
their  places,  houses  were  overthrown,  and  the 
great  church  of  Lincoln  rent  from  the  top 
downward.”  On  the  12th  September,  1275,  St 
Michael’s  Church,  in  Glastonbury,  was  destroyed 
by  _an  earthquake,  and  in  1361  there  was  a 
similar  visitation.  So  frequent  were  shocks  in 
her  time  that  Queen  Elizabeth  caused  a special 
form  of  “earthquake  prayer”  to  be  issued. 
There  is  an  unconfirmed  tradition  that  in  the 
fifteenth  century  Lyme  Regis  was  nearly 
destroyed.  On  Easter  Monday,  1580,  the  great 
bell  at  Westminster  and  the  bells  of  the  various 
churches  were  set  jangling;  the  people  rushed 
out  of  the  theatres  in  consternation ; and  the 
Templars,  leaving  their  suppers,  ran  out  of  the 
hall  with  their  knives  in  their  hands.  Part  of 
the  Temple  Church  was  cast  down,  and  some 
stones  fell  from  St.  Paul’s,  and  two  apprentices 
were  killed  at  Christ  Church.  On  the  8th  of 
September,  1692,  the  merchants  were  driven 
from  ’Change,  and  the  streets  filled  with  a 
panic-stricken  crowd  of  swooning  or  wondering 
people.  In  1750  there  were  so  many  shocks 
that  White’s  was  kept  busy  betting  on  the 
events,  Grub-street  publishing  pamphlets  re- 
garding them,  and  quacks  selling  pills  “ good 
against  the  earthquake.”  Five  years  later  the 
Lisbon  earthquake  agitated  the  waters  of  the 
fish-pond  at  Peerless  Pool,  in  the  City-road  and 
as  late  as  1852,  1859,  1860, 1863, 1868,  and  1871, 
various  local  shocks  have  been  recorded  ; while 
only  last  year  a slight  tremour  was  felt  in  the 
southern  counties.  Indeed,  there  is  an  area 
within  sixty  miles  of  Comrle,  in  Perthshire, 
which,  as  the  seismometer  in  the  tower  of  the 
parish  church  and  the  numerous  reports  in  the 
annals  of  the  British  Association  amply  demon- 
strate, is  rarely  at  peace,  though  the  shocks  are 
so  faint  that  they  require  the  aid  of  delicate 
instruments  for  their  detection. 

The  connexion  which  might  exist  between 
earthquakes  and  the  sun  and  moon  was  worked 
out  by  Mr.  Perry,  and  bis  results  examined  by  a 
commission  appointed  for  the  purpose  by  the 
French  Academy  of  Sciences. 

It  was  supposed  by  Mr.  Perry  that  the  sun 
and  moon  executed  an  attractive  force  upon  the 
crust  of  the  earth,  just  as  it  does  npon  the 
waters  of  the  ocean,  and  cause  it  to  swell  until, 
meeting  with  resistance,  the  formation  of  frac- 
tures resulted,  and  hence  the  production  of 
earthquakes. 

By  different  analyses,  and  comparing  them 
with  the  motions  of  the  moon  amongst  other 


results  which  were  arrived  at,  be  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  earthquakes  were  more 
numerous  when  the  moon  was  in  perigee  than 
when  in  apogee.  Is  it  likely  that  the  attractive 
power  of  the  moon  is  so  great  that  it  could 
, Y.  earth  beyond  its 

elastic  limits  ? We  know  what  it  can  do  with 
Ta  “P  ® hemispherical  shell 

12,000  miles  in  length,  about  2 ft.  or  3 ft. 
higher  at  its  crown  than  it  lifts  the  earth,  even 
supposing  the  solid  ernat  to  bo  lifted  one 
apparent  rise  of  the  tide.  Is 
it  likely  that  a hemispherical  arch  12,000  miles 
long  when  it  is  raised  200  ft.  at  its  crown, 
could  by  any  possibility  suffer  fracture  ? 

If  an  arch  is  12,000  miles  in  length  all  that 
we  here  ask  is,  whether  the  materials  which 
compose  the  arch  are  sufficiently  elastic  to 
allow  themselves  to  be  so  far  stretched  that 
the  crown  may  be  raised  200  ft. 

The  result  which  we  should  arrive  at  is 
apparently  so  obvious  that  actual  calculation 
seems  hardly  necessary. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Chaplin  since  then  has  conclusively 
shown  that  the  earthquakes  taking  place  in 
Japan,  to  the  extent  of  over  1,000  years,  are  in 
utter  discordance  with  this  theory. 

Foremost  among  all  workers  in  the  study  of 
Seismic  Science,  we  have  had  Mr.  Robert 
Mallett,  C.E.,  and  Mr.  Perry  of  Dijon;  the 
labour  of  the  former  of  these  workers  has  been 
carefully  examined  and  criticised  by  the  British 
Association,  and  the  latter  by  the  French 
Academy  of  Sciences. 

Up  to  comparatively  recent  times  we  have 
had,  in  an  elaborate  and  exhaustive  series  of 
reports  prepared  by  Mr.  Robert  Mallet  for  the 
British  Association,  an  epitome  and  masterly 
co-ordination  of  all  the  facts  which  have  been 
accumulated  and  the  results  obtained  in  the 
department  of  seismic  science  since  very  early 
times;  with  the  results  of  these  reports,  which 
are  founded  upon  varied  analyses  of  over  seven 
thousand  recorded  earthquakes,  no  doubt  most 
of  US  arc  familiar;  the  results,  we  find,  do  not 
bring  us  to  the  threshold  of  positive  knowledge, 
and  they  are  chiefly  negative  in  their  nature, 
and  the  main  reward  of  toil,  so  far,  is  the 
having  cleared  away  the  rubbish  and  shown  us 
the  road  iu  seismic  science  above  which  the 
sign  “no  thoroughfare  ” is  written. 

The  following  letter  from  Mr.  J.  S.  Green, 
Yokohama,  was  read  at  the  meeting  : — 

‘'hir,  — To  confirm  my  present  observations, 
which  hare  given  mo  two  curves  of  approxim.atoly 
true  earthquake  moLiou,  and  to  be  able  to  state 
definitely  what  these  actual  motions  are,  I am 
now  anxiously  waiting  for  about  three  more  good 
shakes.  One  feels  as  anxious  as  a fisherman  who  is 
waiting  for  his  float  to  bob.  Earthquakes  are  no 
doubt  very  alarming,  and  when  they  shake  down 
chimneys  they  are  likely  to  be  regarded  as  dangtrous 
and  unpleasant  visitors.  If,  however,  you  could 
only  persuade  all  your  friends  to  go  in  for  seismo- 
graphs, I think  they  would  derive  from  them  a 
pleasure  never  anticipated.  Those  who  lost  their 
chimneys  would,  when  they  reflected  upon  the 
advantages  which  accrue  to  science  when  the  nature 
of  the  movement  that  caused  the  fall  of  the  chimneys 
hM  been  studied,  wish  they  bad  twenty  more 
chimneys  m readiness  for  an  immediate  repetition  of 
the  shock.  Besides  endeavouring  to  obtain  the  true 
motion  of  any  earth  particle,  I have  for  special 
reasons  been  endeavouring  to  obtain  records  of  the 
smaller  shakings.  By  the  use  of  a special  form  of 
microphone,  when  it  is  properly  placed,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  detect  any  movement,  however  slight,  of 
the  earth’s  crust.  My  microphones  are  buried  in 
pita  round  about  the  house.  Precautions  have  been 
token  to  keep  out  insects,  otherwise  the  tramping 
of  a beetle  would  register  as  an  eaithquake.  The 
pits  must  also  be  dug  at  a distance  from  a roadway 
or  path,  otherwise  every  step  of  persons  passing, 
even  if  six  yards  distant,  will  be  indicated  by  the 
recorder. 

If  several  microphones  were  placed  round  about 
a house,  not  only  would  they  be  useful  as  seismo- 
graphs, but  they  would  indicate  the  creeping  of  an 
approaching  thief  ; and  lying  in  bed  with  a telephone 
to  your  ear  you  might  count  the  number  of  scops  as 
he  approached  towards  your  bedroom  window.  This 
hesitation  would  be  indicated  in  the  pauses  between 
the  steps,  and  you  might  thus  have  a basis  upon 
which  to  speculate  as  to  the  temperature  of  your 
visitor. 

Excluding  beetles,  thieves,  and  unexpected  visitors, 
it  would  seem  that  for  s^me  time  before  the  occur- 
rence of  a “shock”  the  telephone  gives  signs  that 
the  earth  is  crackling  as  if  under  an  increasing 
strain ; these  indications  continue  for  uncertain 
periods,  but  they  have  been  distinctly  noticeable 
before  the  last  few  earthquakes.  It  would  seem 
that  the  power  of  resistance  of  the  earth  before  any 
surface  movement  is  felt  is  very  great ; but  at  last 
like  a bending  stick,  it  suddenly  breaks,  and  the  jar- 
gives  the  vibrations  what  wo  call  an  earthquake.  If 
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tieae  “crackles”  can  be  deteolod  we  shall  then 
have  the  means  of  approximately  foretelling  when 
the  consequent  crash  is  at  hand.  This,  I think,  has 
already  been  roughly  indicated  ; but  before  making 
positive  statements  on  this  subject  my  present 
observations  must  be  veritied  by  repetitions. 

J.  S.  Gheen. 

This  letter  was  road  showing  the  application 
of  microphones  and  telephones  to  the  discovery 
of  earthquakes. 

SCULPTURE  AT  THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY. 

GODIVA”  ; BY  C.  B.  BIRCn,  A.R.A. 

We  propose  giving  some  illustrations  of  the 
leading  -works  of  sculpture  in  the  Royal 
Academy,  scnlpture  being  the  art  which,  among 
the  plastic  arts,  is  most  nearly  allied  to  archi- 
tecture and  moat  often  employed  in  dose  con- 
nexion with  it;  and  -we  are  further  moved  to 
this  by  a feeling  that  sculpture,  in  the  Academy 
exhibitions,  receives  far  less  attention  than 
from  its  importance,  as  perhaps  the  most  intel- 
lectual of  all  the  arts,  it  merits.  If  any  further 
reason  be  required,  we  believe  that  not  a few 
of  our  readers  and  subscribers  will  be  very  glad 
to  have  these  illustrations. 

We  commence  accordingly  with  the  group 
which  we  think  most  people  will  admit  to  he 
the  prominent  and  leading  sculptural  work  of 
the  year,  Mr.  Birch’s  “ Godiva,”  on  which  the 
artist  may  be  congratulated  on  having  achieved 
areally  fine  and  expressive  treatment  of  a sub- 
ject which  has  been,  unhappily,  terribly  vul- 
garised by  artists  of  all  denominations.  Tbe 
heroic  sacrifice  of  the  lady  in  the  old  Coventry 
legend  (the  historical  accuracy  of  which,  by 
the  way,  one  of  her  descendants  has  called 
in  question  recently)  has  been  the  excuse  for 
every  dauber  who  wanted  a title  for  a nude 
study  ” 3 and  even  artists  of  higher  calibre 
have  treated  it  as  a mere  opportunity  for  the 
display  of  figure  drawing.  Mr.  Birch  has  risen 
to  a higher  conception  of  the  subject.  His 
“Godiva”  is  no  mere  nude  nymph,  but  a 
woman  of  high  feeling  and  queenly  dignity. 
The  head,  rather  large  in  proportion  to  the 
body,  emphasises  this  character,  and  the  ex- 
pression of  the  face,  from  whatever  point  of 
view  we  take  it,  is  exceedingly  fine  and  pathetic. 
A beautiful  touch  of  expression  is_  given  by 
the  attitude  of  the  right  hand  laid  on  the 
horse’s  neck,  not  prone,  but  with  the  palm 
turned  upwards,  as  if  in  supplication  or  appeal. 
The  horse  is  very  finely  modelled,  and  the  two 
group  well  together  ; the  unity  of  the  composi- 
tion being  assisted  by  the  broad_  mass  of  the 
drapery  serving  to  unite  the  vertical  and  hori- 
zontal lines  of  the  figure  and  the  horse. 

The  interest  of  our  illustration  will  not  be 
lessened  by  the  fact  that  it  is  a facsimile  of 
Mr.  Birch’s  own  drawing,  kindly  made  expressly 
for  our  pages. 

OLD  LONDON  BRIDGE  AND  ITS 
APPROACHES. 

No  building  in  England  seems  formerly  to 
have  impressed  foreign  visitors  to  this  island 
with  such  astonishment  as  did  “ Old  London 
Bridge.”  Wonderful  as  it  was  in  reality,  the 
description  of  it,  written  by  a Roman  eccle- 
siastic, who  saw  it  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
almost  equals  the  marvels  related  in  the  voyages 
of  Sir  John  Mandeville,  and  we  need  scarcely 
say  greatly  exaggerates  its  grandeur.  Amongst 
other  things  he  describes  the  bridge  as  being  a 
mile  long,  100  ft.  high,  and  crowned  with  palaces 
and  churches.  Although,  of  course,  this  is  an 
exaggeration,  yet  it  serves  to  show  what  a 
very  remarkable  impression  this  edifice  must 
have  left  upon  the  mind  of  the  writer,  who,  be 
it  remembered,  had  seen  the  architectural 
glories  of  Italy  and  those  of  the  “ Eternal 
City.”  Itis  fortunately  possible  for  us  to  recall 
the  appearance  of  the  ancient  bridge  during 
almost  every  period  of  its  existence  ; the  great 
difficulty,  however,  in  making  a restoration  of 
it,  is  to  avoid  anachronisms,  and  to  be  certain 
that  the  various  buildings  shown  were  all  in 
existence  at  the  same  epoch,  for  the  changes 
and  alterations  were  very  frequent,  owing  in  a 
great  measure  to  the  numerous  vicissitudes 
which  befell  this  structure,  especially  from  fire 
and  tempest.  The  first  stone  of  “ Old  London 
Bridge”  was  laid  in  the  year  1176,  and  it  was 
completed  in  1200.  The  architect  was  a pariah 
priest,  who  is  known  as  Peter  of  Colecburch. 
Whatever  defects  there  may  have  been  in  the 
much  the 


tury,  and  even  of  the  present  day,  may 
have  sneered  at  his  primitive  ideas  of 
engineering  science,  yet  Peter  of  Colecburch 
did  what  probably  no  man  ever  did  before  or 
since  his  time,— that  is,  he  built  a bridge  of 
stone,  nearly  a thousand  feet  long,  over  a great 
tidal  river,  which  lasted  nearly  seven  centuries. 
Tbe  bridges  erected  by  his  eighteenth-century 
critics  in  London  have  all  disappeared,  and,  if 
we  may  judge  from  the  experiences  of  the  past 
few  years,  there  is  little  to  lead  ns  to  suppose 
that  any  of  the  bridges  erected  in  our  day  are 
likely  to  last  for  even  one-third  of  the  time. 
Although  in  later  times  the  bridge  was  covered 
with  houses,  yet,  as  originally  erected,  the  only 
buildings  upon  it  were  two  gateways,  one  at 
either  end,  and  the  double  chapel  erected 
upon  the  eastern  portion  of  the  centre  sterling. 
Probably  no  other  buildings  of  any  kind  were 
erected  until  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
From  this  time,  however,  the  bridge  came  by 
degrees  to  assume  the  appearance  of  a street 
with  breaks  at  intervals.  At  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  century  these  intervals  between 
the  houses  were  reduced  to  three.  During  the 
fourteenth  century  a tower  with  a gateway 
beneath  it  stood  upon  the  seventh  pier  from 
the  Surrey  side,  and  upon  this  tower  the 
heads  of  traitors  who  had  been  executed  for 
high  treason  -w'ero  exposed.  In  1577  this 
tower  was  taken  down,  and  the  heads  and 
limbs  of  the  traitors  -were  removed  to  _ the 
gate  at  the  Southwark  end  of  the  bridge. 
This  Southwark  gate  appears  to  have  been 
either  partly  or  entirely  rebuilt  at  that  period, 
and  the  magnificent  structure  called  “ None- 
such House  ” was  erected  on  the  site 
of  the  ancient  tower.  What  was  the  pre- 
cise object  for  which  “Nonesuch  House” 
was  erected,  whether  it  was  a Royal  palace  or 
was  intended  as  a residence  for  the  Lord  Mayor 
we  are  unable  to  say.  It  is  stated  by^  some 
writers  to  have  been  composed  of  timber, 
wrought  and  carved  in  the  Low  Countries,  and 
floated  piecemeal  up  the  Thames.  To  judge  from 
the  representations  of  it,  it  must  have  borne  a 
strong  resemblance  to  the  timber  houses  in 
Hildesheim  and  other  towns  in  tbe  north  of 
Germany.  Between  the  Southwark  gate  and 
Nonesuch  House  stood  another  very  remarkable 
house,  which  was  adorned  with  semicircular 
bow  vviudows  and  crowned  by  a battlement. 
That  this  building  was  of  considerable  impor- 
tance  may  he  gathered  from  the  fact  that  its 
foundation-stone  was  laid  by  the  Lord  Mayor  in 
state,  in  the  year  1577.  Probably  this  building 
served  the  same  purpose  as  the  present  Bridge 
House. 

The  pier  upon  which  Nonesuch  House  stood 
was  connected  with  the  next  pier  to  the  south, 
not  by  an  arch,  but  by  a drawbridge,  and  this 
drawbridge  has  given  rise  to  much  controversy  ; 
for,  as  London  Bridge  had  nineteen  piers,  some 
people  maintain  that  it  should  be  described  as 
possessing  twenty  arches,  but  others  more  cor- 
rectly maintain,  that  a drawbridge  could  not 
be  reckoned  as  an  arch,  and  that,  therefore,  it 
could  only  he  described  as  possessing  nineteen 
arches  ; and  this  is  the  view  taken  in  a singular 
old  poem  by  John  Leland,  entitled  “ Kykoeion 
Asma,”  or  the  “ Song  of  the  Swan,”  a transla- 
tion of  which  is  given  in  the  Chronicles  of 
London  Bridge,  1827.  The  passage  we  refer  to 
is  as  follows  : — 


“ The  streaming  river  bears  us  oa 
To  London's  mighty  Babylon  : 

And  that  vast  bridge,  vthieh  proudly  soars, 

Where  Thames  through  nineteen  arches  roars. 

And  many  a lofiy  dome  on  high 
It  raises  towering  to  tbe  sky.” 

The  greatest  defect  of  Old  London  Bridge 
was  the  immense  obstruction  to  the  water-way, 
caused  by  the  piers  and  projecting  sterlings. 
Some  idea'of  this  may  be  gained  from  the  fact, 
that  although  the  bridge  was  926  ft.  long  at  low 
tide,  when  the  water  did  not  cover  the  sterlings 
the  “water-way”  was  reduced  to  194  ft.,  and 
an  inquiry  into  the  dangers  attending  the  navi- 
gation of  the  old  bridge  shortly  before  its 
destruction  reveals  the  fact  that,  although  the 
water  at  low  tide  was  10  ft.  deep,  under  the 
central  arch  it  was  sometimes  only  18  in.  deep 
a few  yards  “ below  bridge.”  The  fall  of  water 
at  the  ebb  of  the  tide  was  often  as  much  as 
8 ft.,  and  at  “ full  flow  ” roust  have  been  equally 
great  in  the  opposite  direction,  so  that  the  river 
could  only  have  been  navigable  for  large  barges 
within  about  an  hour  or  so  of  high  tide.  The 
Thames  watermen  became  very  expert  at  what 
was  called  “ shooting  the  bridge  ” ; that  is, 
taking  a boat  down  the  cataract  without  either 


shooting  the  bridge”  has  remained  in  common 
use,  although  it  does  not  now  convey  the  idea 
of  danger,  which  it  formerly  did.  Our  view 
represents  the  bridge  at  “ slack  water.”  The 
existing  ancient  views  of  London  Bridge  are 
very  numerous  3 those  in  the  Grace  collection 
have  been  carefully  described  in  the  Builder  of 
April  12th,  1879,  page  390.  The  earliest  is  an 
illumination  dated  1419.  The  most  important 
alteration  which  London  Bridge  underwent  was 
in  1759,  when  the  great  centre  pier  was  re- 
moved and  replaced  by  an  arch,  and  the  houses 
on  the  bridge  were  removed.  Attached  to 
the  approaches  of  London  Bridge  were  several 
buildings  of  considerable  interest.  At  the  London 
end  stood  the  Church  of  St.  Magnus,  which 
was  destroyed  by  the  Great  Fire  in  1666,  and 
was  subsequently  rebuilt  by  Wren,  and  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  road  were  erected  the  first 
London  waterworks  3 they  seem  to  have  pos- 
sessed a lofty  and  picturesque  tower,  and  to 
have  dated  from  about  the  year  1588.  At  the 
Southwark  end  were  the  corn-mills,  the  Priory 
and  Church  of  St.  Mary  Overy,  and  ‘Winchester 
Palace.  The  Church  of  St.  Mary  Overy,  now 
called  St.  Saviour’s,  is  still  a remarkably 
beautiful  building,  though  it  suffered  terribly 
from  the  neglect  of  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries,  and  still  more  from  a 
disastrous  “restoration”  commenced  in  the 
year  1830.  In  speaking  of  this  moat  mischievous 
work,  we  do  not  wish  it  to  be  understood  that 
we  intend  to  throw  any  blame  upon  the  first 
architect  employed, — the  late  George  Gwilt. 
If  his  advice  had  only  been  followed,  we  should 
not  have  now  to  lament  the  destruction  of  the 
nave,  the  bishop’s  chapel,  and  the_  chapel  _ of 
St.  Mary  Magdalene ; and  it  is  entirely  owing 
to  him  that  the  destruction  was  not  even -more 
complete,  for  the  architectural  “authorities” 
of  those  days  had  even  condemned  the  beautiful 
Lady-chapel  and  altar-screen.  The  portions  of 
the  church  restored  by  Gwilt  are  well  preserved, 
though  his  own  work,  as  might  be  expected 
from  the  age  in  which  it  was  done,  is  feeble  and 
wanting  in  spirit.  But  of  some  of  the  works 
executed  by  other  architects  employed  to  com- 
plete  the  resto7'a.iion  ! it  would  be  impossible 
to  speak  too  severely.  The  magnificent  old 
nave,  with  its  exquisite  porches  and  interesting 
wooden  vaulting,  was  simply  pulled  down  to  the 
ground  and  rebuilt  in  what  was  called  “the 
neat  Gothic  taste!”  The  exterior  of  the_  tran- 
septs, though  less  objectionable,  bears  no  kind  of 
resemblance  to  ancient  work  of  any  period  or  style. 
The  bishop’s  chapel,  which  was  so  ruthlessly 
destroyed,  projected  from  the  east  end  of  the 
Lady-chapel,  and  was  erected  during  the  fom- 
teenth  century  ; it  appears  to  have  received  its 
name  from  having  been  the  burial-place  of 
Launcelot  Andrews,  bishop  of  ‘Winchester. 
The  chapel,  or  church,  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene 
joined  the  south  aisle  of  the  choir,  and  con- 
sisted of  a nave  and  two  aisles;  it  was  good, 
though  very  plain,  Perpendicular  work,  and  was 
the  only  portion  of  the  church  which  was  not 
vaulted;  it  must  have  added  enormously  to  the 
picturesqueness  of  the  building,  and  its  useless 
destruction  must  for  ever  be  a matter  of  regret. 
Within  its  walls  were  interred,  in  Henry  the 
Eighth’s  days,  the  mortal  remains  of  William  of 
Wykeham  (the  second),  Bishop  of  Winchester. 
The  remains  of  the  old  priory  gate,  and  a large 
crypt  rnnning  north  and  south,  probably 
forming  the  lower  story  of  the  dormitory 
building,  existed  some  forty  years  back,  but  the 
monastic  refectory  was  destroyed  more  than  a 
century  ago.  It  is  said  to  have  possessed  a 
roof  very  similar  to  that  of  Westminster  Hall, 
and  had  a louvre  in  the  centre,  and  a largo 
window  at  the  east  end,  in  addition  to  those  at 
the  side,  which  of  course  proves  that  it  was 
parallel  to  the  church.  Separated  from  the 
priory  of  St.  Mary  Overy  by  a small  creek, 
called  St.  Saviour's  Dock,  was  Winchester 
House.  It  possessed  a noble  hall,  portions  of 
which  were  in  existence  as  late  as  the  year 
1850.  The  walls  were  of  immense  thickness; 
hardly  a vestige  of  this  building,  however,  now 
exists.  A small  portion  of  it  was  recently  dis- 
covered and  duly  measured  and  drawn,  in  the 
course  of  some  building  alterations,  and  this 
w’e  shall  shortly  illustrate.  Attached  to  Win- 
chester House  were  a chapel  and  cloister  ; and 
it  also  possessed  a large  well-wooded  park. 


way  of  construction,  however 
trchitects  and  engineers  of  the  last  cen-  | npsetting  it  or  going  under  water.  The  term 


Edinburgh,  Architectural  Association. — 
Owing  to  the  absence  in  Germany  of  Dr.  Fer- 
guson, his  lecture  on  “ Electric  House  Fittings  ” 
is  postponed  until  further  notice. 
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j MESSRS.  RTLANDS  & SONS’  NEW 
j PREMISES,  WOOD-STREET. 

I The  illustration  furnishes  a view  of  a portion 
i of  the  premiees  being  erected  by  Messrs.  John 
[ and  John  Belcher,  for  Messrs.  Rylands  A Sons, 
, Limited,  in  Wood-street.  These  buildings  have 
also  extensive  frontages  in  Philip-lane  and 
London-wnl],  which  have  been  in  course  of 
erection  since  the  great  fire  at  Christmas, 
1882. 

Owing  to  light  and  air  complications,  the 
height  of  the  premises  in  Wood -street  is 
i arranged  at  different  levels.  Advantage  has 
I been  taken  of  this  to  form  a central  feature, 
i and  artistic  grouping  by  the  introduction  of  a 
: turret  and  projecting  clock,  which  break  up  the 
i sky-line  and  mark  the  pesition  of  the  principal 
I entrance.  The  fronts  are  being  executed  in  red 
! Mansfield  stone,  and  the  whole  of  the  work 
l carried  out  by  Mr.  F.  W.  E.  Braid,  of  6,  Beau- 
I fort-street,  Chelsea,  and  the  carving  by  Mr.  T. 
' W.  Seale,  of  42,  Thurlow-street,  East-street, 
' Walworth. 


THE  AEOHITECTUKAL  CONPERBNOE. 

(^Continued  from  our  Supplement.') 
STREET,  BURGES,  AND  VIOLLET-LE-DUC. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  the  reading 
of  the  three  papers  by  Mr.  Beresford  Hope,  Mr. 
! Aitchison,  and  Mr.  Wethered, 

The  President  (Mr.  Christian)  remarked  that 
I all  those  present  would  heartily  join  in  passing 
I a vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Beresford  Hope  for  his 
I great  kindness  in  drawing  up  the  paper.  It 

• was  quite  exhaustive  of  the  subject.  By  the 
i death  of  Mr.  Street  they  had  sustained  a loss 

• which  they  could  not  all  fail  to  lament.  The 
t only  exception  he  could  take  to  the  paper  was 
. that  in  it  Mr.  Street  was  credited  with  the  re- 
I Storation  of  Carlisle  Cathedral,  which  he  (the 
! Chairman)  carried  out.  The  only  work  which 
\ Mr.  Street  did  in  regard  to  the  restoration  was 

the  erection  of  a reredos,  and  also  the  Fracry. 
He  had  no  observations  to  make  in  regard  to 

■ the  other  parts  of  the  paper,  but  he  was  very 
; glad  to  find  that  Mr.  Beresford  Hope  stood  up 
I so  stoutly  for  Mr.  Street  with  respect  to  the 
. Law  Courts, 'of  which  so  much  had  been 
1 wrongly  said. 

Mr.  Aitchison  observed  that  he  could  not 
allow  so  eloquent  a paper  as  that  which  had 
I just  been  read  to  pass  without  saying  a few 
. words.  Had  he  had  an  opportunity  of  analysing 
I the  paper  beforehand  he  would  have  been  pre- 
pared with  something  more  to  the  purpose,  but 
he  would  endeavour  to  state  the  sentiments 
' which  had  been  evoked  by  the  very  brilliant 
1 tribute  which  had  been  just  paid  to  the  great 
Frenchman.  No  one  could  feci  more  than  he 
: did  that  M.  Viollet-le-Duc  was  one  of  the  most 
: extraordinary  men  of  his  generation.  He 
I appeared  to  have  combined  a rare  talent  as  an 
( architect  with  that  science  and  constructive 
; instinct  which  were  to  be  found  in  very  few 
I persons.  A countryman  of  his  was  present, 

I M.  Chas.  Lucas,  who,  he  hoped,  would  say  a 
. few  words  on  that  occasion. 

M.  Charles  Lucas,  addressing  the  meeting, 

I said  : — “ Monsieur  le  President,  Messieurs, — Je 
I demaude  la  permission  d’exprimer  tout  I’interet 
i que  j’ai  pris  si  entendre  les  trois  eloges  qui 
i viennent  d’etre  prononc^s,  et  je  desire  rappeler 
I bri6vement  les  souvenirs  qu'ils  out  reveillis  en 
moi.  M.  Street,  ^tait  bien  comm  en  France,  ue 
: serait  ce  que  par  I’Eglise  americaine  de  Paris  et 
le  beau  projet  qu’il  envoya  au  Concours  de 
I I’Eglise  Notre-Dame  de  la  Treille,  Lille,  et  je 
me  rapelle  la  visite  qu’il  me  fit  faire  en  1878, 
de  sa  grande  ceuvre  alors  en  cours  d’execution, 

■ VOS  New  Courts  of  Law.  Quant  h Burgee, 

^ j'aaaistai,  k ce  meme  voyage  de  1878,  k la  f6te 

toute  intime  qu'il  donna  k quelques  amis  pour 
I’inauguration  de  son  habitation,  et  1^,  a mcme 
sea  cartons  d’etndes,  dans  cette  demeure  si  per- 
Bonnelle,  j’ai  pu  apprecier  toute  sa  verve  de 
dessinateur,  toute  son  originalite  d’artiste. 
Mais,  Fraiujais,  je  veux  surtout  vons  remercier 

I dn  grand  honneur  qui  vient  d’etre  rendu,  dans 
cet  lustitnt  Royal  des  Architectes  britannique, 

II  k un  maitro  franqais,  ^ ViolIet-le-Due,  uu  maitre 
! triss-discut^,  meme  en  Prance,  mais  qui  a laisse 
: deux  livres  imperissables  : “ Le  Dictionnaire  do 
il’Arcliitecture,”  et  de  le  "Dictionnaire  des  Arts 
du  Moyen-Age.” 


I 


Professor  Kerr  said  it  seemed  to  him  that 
the  three  papers  which  had  been  read,  taken  as 
a group,  were  calculated  to  elevate  and  improve 
their  minds  more  than  any  contributions  that  he 
had  ever  before  heard  presented  to  that  Insti- 
tute. Differences  of  opinion  sank  into  insigni- 
fiea.nce  before  such  an  eulogium  as  had  been 
delivered  in  cither  case  by  the  eloquent 
speakers  and  writers  who  had  taken  for  their 
subjects  their  distinguished  friends  Street  and 
Burges,  and  their  equally— ho  did  not  say  more 
—distinguished  friend,  Violiet-lo-Duc.  He  felt 
that  they  were  mostly  men  of  business  whom 
he  saw  surrounding  him,  but  when  they  came 
to  that  room  on  such  an  occasion  as  the  present 
they  were  shut  out  of  the  vulgar  and  sordid 
world.  Ho  had  listened  with  particular  plea- 
sure to  the  eloquent  and  dignified  periods  of 
Mr.  Beresford  Hope,  whoso  language,  when  he 
chose  to  make  it  so,  was  always  especially 
pleasing,  especially  practical,  and  especially 
suitable  to  the  subj  ect  under  discussion . They  had 
also  listened  to  their  dear  friend  Mr.  Aitchison, 
who  was  always  so  exceedingly  pleasant  in 
every  way.  While  Mr.  Beresford  Hope  exalted  the 
character  of  their  dear  friend,  Mr.  Street,— for 
they  might  use  that  term  in  regard  to  him, — 
Mr.  Aitchison  spoke  to  them  in  his  felicitous 
way  of  his  friend  and  their  most  amusing  com- 
panion, Burges,  who hadleft  them,  and  they  found 
in  Mr.  Wethered  an  enthnsiaam  which  raised 
them  np  to  the  grandest  thoughts,  and  it  seemed 
almost  a profanation  to  ask  any  one  to  do  more 
than  to  say,  as  he  did,  that  the  subject  of  the 
papers  was  beyond  their  discussion.  He  was 
proud  of  the  Institute,  and  he  hoped  they 
would  benefit  by  what  they  had  heard  that 
night. 

Professor  Kerr  then  announced  that  the  Lord 
Provost  of  Aberdeen  was  present,  and  expressed 
a hope  that  he  would  address  a few  words  to 
the  assembly. 

The  Lord  Provost  of  Aberdeen  (Mr.  James 
Matthews,  architect),  said  he  could  assure 
them  that  if  he  had  believed  his  name  would 
have  been  so  prominently  brought  forward,  he 
should  have  thought  several  times  before  he  had 
ventured  to  put  in  an  appearance  on  that  occa- 
sion. Ho  would  say,  however,  that  ho  had  ex- 
perienced a treat  which  did  not  often  fall  to  his 
lot,  situated  as  he  was  in  one  of  the  Northern 
towns  of  the  Kingdom.  It  was  not  often  that 
he  could  be  present  at  those  meetings,  or  he 
would  be  a regular  attendant.  He  looked  back 
with  pleasure  to  the  few  years  that  he  spent  in 
London  in  his  youth,  and  ho  might  say  he  was 
proud  of  having  been  in  the  two  offices  in  which 
he  spent  the  greater  portion  of  his  time  in 
London.  He  was  in  the  office  of  their  esteemed 
friend,  Mr.  Donaldson,  and  it  was  with  a feeling 
of  great  pride  that  he  referred  to  the  fact  that 
when  he  came  to  London  as  a poor  clerk, 
Professor  Donaldson  took  him  into  his  office.  He 
looked  back  with  much  pleasure  to  that  time. 
He  had  seen  him  in  Scotland  since,  and  Pro- 
fessor Donaldson  had  not  forgotten  the  poor 
young  man  whom  he  had  assisted  and  be- 
friended. The  next  office  ho  was  in  was  that 
of  Sir  George  Gilbert  Scott,  and  he  was  several 
years  mth  him,  sitting  next  to  Mr.  Street.  Ho 
spent  those  years  there  not  only  with  pleasure 
but  with  profit.  He  had  been  long  removed  from 
this  centre  of  everything  that  was  great,  but  he 
had  often  felt,  though  he  had  no  reason  to 
complain  of  any  want  of  success  in  the  northern 
town  where  he  resided,  that  it  would  have  been 
a satisfaction  to  him  to  have  spent  his  days  in 
London.  He  felt  it  a high  honour  to  be  raised 
to  his  present  position  in  so  important  a town 
as  Aberdeen,  with  its  110,000  inhabitants,  and 
he  felt  that  this  honour  reflected  on  the  profes- 
sion. He  believed  he  should  he  able  to  exert 
some  influence  in  obtaining  au  important  Im- 
provement Bill  for  Aberdeen,  and  he  sincerely 
hoped  that  he  shonld  he  able  to  do  something 
for  the  town  which  would  leave  its  mark, 
during  his  three  years  of  office. 

Mr.  R.  Phene  Spiers,  F.S.A.,  observed  that 
be  should  have  occasion  in  the  paper  which  he 
was  to  read  on  Friday,  to  say  a few  words  with 
respect  to  Mr.  Street,  and  he,  therefore,  would 
not  further  refer  to  him  on  the  present  occa- 
sion. Of  Jlr.  Burges  he  had  an  intimate 
knowledge,  and  he  had  enjoyed  the  immense 
advantage  of  his  teaching.  Long  before  he  was 
au  Associate  ho  had  frequent  conversations 
with  him  as  to  the  course  he  should  adopt. 
From  a close  and  intimate  acquaintance  he  was 
one  of  the  few  who  had  influence  with  Mr. 
Burges.  'The  numerous  works  published  by 
him  would  exercise  greater  inflneuce  than  per- 


haps those  of  any  other  architect  of  the  present 
day  or  century.  He  also  knew  M.  Viollet-le 
Due,  and  had  the  pleasure  of  staying  with  him 
a few  days  at  his  chflteau.  M.  Yiollet-le-Duc 
had  one  sorrow  in  that  he  was  not  able  to  in- 
fluence French  architecture  so  much  as  he 
could  have  liked.  The  traditions  of  the  Aca- 
demy wore  too  powerful  for  him,  but  ho  had 
a great  number  of  subscribers  among  the 
French  students,  although  they  did  not  see  their 
way  to  reproduce  his  ideas.  Mr.  Spiers  con- 
cluded by  moving  a vote  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Beresford  Hope,  Mr.  Aitchison,  and  Mr. 
Wethered,  for  their  papers. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Seddon  begged  to  second  the  reso- 
lution, and  he  did  so  with  hearty  zeal.  They 
had  had  a great  treat  that  evening.  The  three 
men  of  whom  they  had  heard  so  much  were 
men  of  rare  qualities,  which  placed  them  among 
the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  age.  The 
subjects  had  been  treated  in  a most  admirable 
manner  by  the  respective  writers.  They  had 
had  the  dignified  characteristics  of  Mr.  Beres- 
ford Hope,  the  charming  manner  of  Mr. 
Aitchison,  and  the  great  enthusiasm  of  Mr. 
Wethered.  It  was  a great  satisfaction  to  him 
to  be  able  to  any  that  he,  like  Mr.  Spiers,  had 
known  all  three  men.  With  regard  to  Mr. 
Burges,  he  was  his  intimate  companion ; he 
loved  the  man  exceedingly,  his  fun  was  un- 
bounded, and  one  point  which  was  very  notice- 
able was  bis  great  generosity  to  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  profession.  He  was  always  ready 
to  give  those  who  asked  for  it  the  benefit  of 
his  knowledge  of  medimval  architecture.  The 
style  which  those  three  men  had  learned  and 
taught  was  not  fashionable  now  j they  were 
drifting  to  another  style ; but  it  was  not  by  for- 
getting the  glorious  structure  of  the  Middle 
Ages  that  a new  art  was  to  be  formed. 

The  Chairman,  in  closing  the  discussion, 
said  he  was  sure  they  had  had  a most 
charming  evening,  and  also  a most  profitable 
one.  He  quite  agreed  with  what  had  been 
said  on  the  subject  by  Professor  Kerr.  It 
had  been  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  meetings 
he  had  been  present  at  for  a very  long  time. 
They  had  had  the  reviews  of  the  careers  of 
three  of  the  most  powerful  workmen  of  this 
century.  Street,  as  they  all  know,  was  a giant 
in  his  day ; Burges  was  hardly  less  an  one,  for 
be  was  one  of  the  most  thorough  men  of  his 
day ; and,  as  for  Violet-de-Duc,  there  was 
hardly  anything  he  did  not  make  himself  ac- 
qaaiuted  with  in  architecture.  He  was  master 
of  almost  all  that  science  and  art  could  teach 
him.  These  papers  had  been  so  excellently 
done,  and  there  had  been  so  much  enthusiasm 
shown  in  them,  as  to  be  thoroughly  refreshing, 
and  ho  was  sure  they  would,  by  acclamation, 
give  their  most  hearty  thanks  to  the  composer 
of  each  of  them. 

Professor  Kerr  said  there  was  one  formality 
which  had  been  forgotten  on  Monday  evening, 
and  which  he  would  endeavour  to  supply  by 
moving  the  following  resolution  ; — 

"That  this  meeting  desires  to  offer  to  Profc'sor  Donald- 
son their  congratulations  to  himself  personally  on  the 
in-eresting  occasion  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
foundation  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects, 
in  which  he  took  so  important  a part." 

They  all  knew  how  kind  and  friendly  Professor 
Donaldson  had  been  to  all  who  had  ever  come 
in  contact  with  him.  On  one  occasion,  when 
about  to  start  for  Italy,  he  went  to  him  for  a 
letter  of  introduction.  He  found  his  manner 
quite  charming,  and  the  letter  he  gave  him 
proved  of  the  utmost  importance  to  him. 

The  Chairman  put  the  resolution,  which  was 
carried  by  acclamation. 


VISIT  TO  GUILDHALL. 

On  Tuesday  morning  the  members  and 
visitors  assembled  in  the  old  Council  Chamber, 
Guildhall,  at  10.45  a.ni.,  where  they  were  re- 
ceived by  Mr.  Horace  Jones,  the  City  Architect. 
Here  was  displayed  a large  coloured  interior 
perspective  drawing  of  tho  new  Council  Cham- 
ber, aud  other  drawings.  Mr.  Horace  Jones 
conducted  the  members  to  the  new  Council 
Chamber,  which  he  described.  He  said  it  was 
a twelve-sided  chamber,  planned  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  ancient  chapter  bouses,  for  acoustic 
reasons.  A circular  chamber  would  prove  too 
much  of  a speaking  or  whispering  gallery,  that 
would  destroy  the  effect  intended,  viz.,  that  of 
enabling  every  speaker  to  bo  distinctly  heard. 
He  next  gave  some  general  descriptions  and  de- 
tails, which  were  practically  tho  same  as  those 
given  in  the  Builder  of  a few  mouths  ago, 
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•when  we  published  a double-page  view  of  the 
interior  (December  Ist,  1883). 

TVe  Tna7,  however,  recapitulate  to  some  ex- 
tent. The  dimensions  of  the  building,  as  shown 
hj  the  drawings,  are  as  follow,  viz. : — 


ft.  in. 

External  diameter 73  0 

Internal  diameter  (within  screen)  54  0 

Corridor  in  clear 9 0 

Internal  height  from  floor  to  dome  61  6 

Ditto  to  top  of  lantern 81  6 

External  height  to  vane  100  0 


The  entrance  for  the  Lord  Mayor  will  be 
from  the  dais  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  Guild- 
hall, and  his  chair  will  be  placed  at  the  east 
■eido  of  the  chamber,  and  on  his  right  and  left 
will  be  seats  intended  for  the  twemy-Qve  Aider- 
men  and  also  for  the  two  Sheriffs,  the  Recorder’ s 
chair  being  immediately  at  the  Lord  Mayor’s 
right  hand.  Sitting  accommodation  for  all  the 
commoners  (206  in  number)  is  provided,  the 
seats  being  ranged  concentrically  on  a rising 
stage,  giving  each  member  his  own  definite 
seat,  as  is  now  the  case  with  the  Aldermen  in 
the  Court  Room.  The  arrangement  for  taking 
divisions  will  be  for  the  “Ayes”  to  go  out  at 
the  door  on  the  Lord  Mayor’s  right,  and  the 
■“Noes”  at  the  door  to  his  left,  the  numbers 
being  taken  by  the  tellers  situated  at  the  two 
turnstiles,  the  members  returning  to  their  re- 
spective seats  by  the  western  doorway,  and 
passing  the  bar  of  the  Court.  Immediately  in 
front  of  the  Lord  Mayor  (and  at  a lower  level 
than  his  chair)  will  be  placed  the  table  for  the 
officers.  In  the  centre  of  the  chamber  will  be 
a table  for  the  exhibition  of  plans,  papers, 
models,  &c.,  and  immediately  opposite  to  the 
Lord  Mayor  will  be  the  City  Seal  and  the  bur 
ns  at  present,  with  considerable  additional  space 
for  petitioners.  The  entrances  for  the  Lord  Mayor 
and  Aldermen,  for  the  members  of  the  Common 
Council,  and  for  the  public,  will  be  all  distinct. 
The  members  will  enter  at  the  west  side  from 
the  corridor  which  now  leads  to  the  present 
Council  Chamber.  The  accommodation  fur  the 
uublic  will  be  provided  in  the  gallery ; they  will 
nave  access  to  this  gallery  by  stairs  perfectly 
<3istinct  from  the  members’  entrance.  Though 
doorways  are  provided,  these  w'ould  not  be 
opened  unless  under  special  necessity.  The 
corridor  surrounding  the  Council  Chamber  will 
afford  convenient  space  for  members  to  con- 
verse with  one  another  without  disturbing  tbe 
business  of  the  Court,  from  which  it  is  divided 
by  a glazed  screen.  Accommodation  for  the 
Press  will  be  provided  in  the  gallery  over  the 
Lord  Mayor’s  chair.  The  floor  under  the 
Council  Chamber  will  afford  good  office  accom- 
modation, and  in  tbe  centre  of  this  lower  floor 
will  be  the  access  by  a staircase  to  strongrooms 
eituatod  in  the  basement.  Tbe  elevation  of 
tbe  exterior  of  the  building  is  of  a stylo  to 
harmonise  with  the  Guildhall  and  Library. 

The  corridor  which  surrounds  the  chamber 
will,  it  is  believed,  afford  a ready  means  of  con- 
trol over  the  temperature  and  ventilation  of  the 
Council  Chamber  itself,  for  if  the  temperature 
of  this  corridor  is  maintained  at  from  59  to  61 
degrees,  no  great  difference  should  be  felt 
between  that  temperature  and  the  temperature 
of  the  Council  Chamber  itself  (especially  as 
the  use  of  gas  will  probably  be  eventually 
avoided),  thus  affording  a menus  of  introduction 
for  fresh  warm  air  into  the  chamber  without 
appreciation  of  unpleasant  dranghts.  The  dome 
being  of  two  thicknesses  will  prevent  the  solar 
heat  affecting  the  temperature  of  the  Council 
Chamber,  whilst  at  the  same  time  affording  a 
ready  means  for  the  extraction  of  vitiated  atmo- 
sphere, and  for  which,  as  well  as  for  the  intro- 
duction of  fresh  air  (warm  or  cold),  mechanical 
means  are  provided.  Ventilation  is  also  pro- 
vided round  the  sides  of  the  lantern.  Mr.  B.  E. 
Nightingale  is  the  builder. 

The  statue  of  George  III.  (said  to  be 
Chautrey's  first  statue),  at  present  in  the  old 
Conncil  Chamber,  would,  Mr.  Jones  said,  be 
removed  to  the  new  Conncil  Chamber,  as  shewn 
in  the  illustration  referred  to.  The  members 
next  adjourned  to  and  inspected  the  library, 
reading-room,  mnseum,  and  committee-room, 
where  they  were  introduced  to  the  librarian, 
Mr.  Overall,  who  described  these  portions  of 
Guildhall,  and  said  there  were  lying  on  the 
table  some  ancient  books  and  manuscripts,  and 
particularly,  the  original  map  of  Loudon,  by 
Aggas,  which  objects  of  interest  were  minutely 
inspected  by  those  present.  The  whole  party 
then  proceeded,  under  the  conduct  of  Mr. 
Grunintr  and  Mr.  J.  Douglass  Mathews,  to  the 
new  Stock  Exchange,  Old  Broad-street. 


VISIT  TO  THE  NEW  STOCK  EXCHANGE 
(EAST  ADDITION). 

A LARGE  number  of  visitors  subsequently 
assembled  in  the  new  reading-room  of  the 
Stock  Exchange,  which  occupies  the  greater 
portion  of  the  ground-floor  next  Thrograorton- 
atreet.  Here  they  were  received  by  Mr.  John 
J.  Cole,  the  architect  of  the  building,  who  ex- 
plained the  working  drawings.  The  ground 
plan  consists  of  large  octagonal  hall,  which  is 
68  ft.  span,  and  covered  with  a large  circular 
dome  of  iron  and  glass  70  ft.  diameter  clear, 
and  52  ft.  from  floor  to  the  springing,  giving  a 
total  height  of  110  ft.  to  top  of  cupola.  Mr. 
Dawnay,  C.E.,  of  London  Bridge-house,  has 
constructed  the  ironwork  to  dome  and  transepts, 
and  supplied  the  other  constructional  ironwork. 
Mr.  Cole  said  the  new  Stock  Exchange  was 
rendered  necessary  through  the  old  one  proving 
inadequate.*  Tbe  old  Stock  Exchange  con- 
tained about  8,000  superficial  feet,  and  the  new 
one  about  the  same  quantity,  so  that  when  the 
two  were  added  together,  which  it  was  intended 
to  do  by  pulling  down  the  east  wall  of  the  old 
Stock  Exchange,  the  two  would  become  one 
large  hall  of  16,000  superficial  feet.  The  pre- 
sent contract  is  undertaken  by  Mr.  George 
Shaw,  builder,  of  Westminster;  and  tbe  amount 
of  the  contract  is  £80,000,  exclusive  of  granite 
to  piers  and  portion  of  excavation.  Mr.  Richard 
William  Payne  is  the  clerk  of  the  works,  and 
Mr.  Miller  principal  foreman  to  the  contractor. 
The  walls  of  the  building  througbont  are  con- 
structed with  best  Gamlingay  gault  stock 
bricks  in  Portland  cement.  The  piers  and 
pendentives  are  built  in  blue  Staffordshire 
bricks  and  Portland  cement,  and  bonded  with 
hoop-iron  each  course.  The  whole  of  the  ex- 
ternal walls,  where  not  of  stone,  are  faced  with 
white  glazed  bricks.  The  external  dressings  arc 
of  Portland  stone.  The  plinths,  pilasters,  angle 
quoins,  and  frieze  to  north  front  are  of  Shap 
granite  from  Messrs.  Fenning’s  quarries.  The 
whole  of  the  internal  granite  has  been  supplied 
by  Messrs.  Fraser  & Son,  of  Broadford  Works, 
Aberdeen.  The  interior  of  the  large  hall,  which 
attracted  much  attention  from  the  visitors,  is 
faced  up  to  main  cornice  with  polished  Pavon- 
ezza  marble,  built  in  as  part  of  the  work  in  2 in. 
and  4 in.  thicknesses  alternately.  The  penden- 
tive  are  faced  with  Aubigny  stone  up  to  upper 
comice.  Besides  the  large  hall,  tbe  ground- 
floor  contains  two  transepts,  22  ft.  wide  each  ; 
two  side  aisles,  15  ft.  wide  each  ; two  semicir- 
cular apses,  vestibule,  members’  washing  and 
reading  rooms,  post-office,  and  other  offices,  the 
whole  being  approached  by  the  principal  en- 
trance from  Throgmorton-street,  and  two  other 
entrances  from  Old  Broad-street.  The  principal 
entrance  is  lined  with  a deep  granite  plinth  or 
dado,  and  polished  Plymonth  marble  above  dado 
to  Portland  stone  cornice ; the  ceiling  here 
is  panelled  in  Portland  stone  resting  on  cast-iron 
ornamental  girders.  The  walls  of  the  vestibule 
and  small  lobby  are  lined  with  Ipplepen  marble 
plinth,  and  Plymouth  marble  dado  4 ft.  high, 
and  from  dado  to  ceiling  with  Sicilian  marble. 
The  ceiling  is  executed  in  Hitchins’s  patent 
plaster  finished  in  Martin’s  cement.  All  the 
other  ceilings  throughout,  where  of  plaster,  are 

I also  finished  in  Martin’s  cement.  The  steps  and 
landings  in  front  entrance,  and  to  principal 
sLaircase,  are  laid  first  solid  Craigleith,  then 
1^  in.  loose  Craigleith  treads  for  easily  replacing 
when  worn  out.  The  staircase  walls  are  lined 
with  light  Ipplepen  marble  dado,  andPavonezza 
marble  above  the  same  to  cornice.  The  orna- 
mental cast-iron  balnstera  by  Messrs.  Cooper  & 
Son,  of  121,  Drnry-lane,  are  surmounted  by  a 
mahogany  handrail. 

The  total  area  of  the  new  Stock  Exchange  on 
ground  floor  is  15,000  superficial  feet.  We 
understand  the  east  wall  of  the  old  Stock  Ex- 
change will  shortly  be  t.aken  down  on  the  com- 
pletion of  the  new  hall  to  unite  tho  two  bnild- 
ings.  Besides  the  principal  staircase  there  are 
other  staircases  leading  to  the  settling-room 
and  to  the  settlement  departments,  tho  former 
covering  the  area  under  tho  large  hall,  and  the 
latter  occupying  the  second  and  third  floors  of 
the  north  building.  The  principal  staircase 
leads  to  tbe  large  committee-room,  secretary's 
offices,  manager’s  room,  and  other  offices.  The 
visitors  having  returned  to  the  reading-room, 
unanimously  passed  a vote  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
J.  J.  Cole,  who,  in  replying,  expressed  the  hope 
that,  when  the  new  Stock  Exchange  was  com- 


• For  notes  on  the  history  of  th>  Old  Stock  Exchange 
see  Peter  Cunningham’s  "Handbook  of  London." 


pleted  and  the  buildings  united,  they  would  all 
come  again  and  see  the  effect.  In  Mr.  Payne's, 
the  clerk  of  the  works,  office  was  shown  a quan- 
tity of  pottery,  which,  together  with  coins  and 
other  Roman  relics,  were  discovered  on  the  site 
by  Messrs.  Brass,  when  excavating  for  portion 
of  the  foundations. 


VISIT  TO  THE  UNDERGROUND 
RAILWAY. 

The  visitors  next  proceeded  to  the  works 
of  the  Inner  Circle  Completion  Railway.  The 
progress  making  with  this  remarkable  piece 
of  engineering  from  Mansion  House  Station 
to  the  Tower  is  very  rapid,  the  tunnel  Laving 
for  some  time  been  completed.  Tbe  laying  of 
the  rails  and  the  building  of  the  stations  are  the 
remaining  work  to  be  done.  These  are  advancing 
by  noticeable  strides  even  from  day  to  day  ; and 
in  a short  time  the  trains  will  pass  along  tbe 
subterranean  way.  The  history  of  how  that 
way  has  been  made  will  be  very  interesting  to 
others  than  engineers.  Tho  whole  distance 
runs  under  the  busiest  centre  of  the  largest 
and  busiest  city  in  the  world,  and  it  is 
claimed  that  all  the  many  operations  of 
construction  and  excavation  have  proceeded 
without  serious  injury  to  any  one  or  inter- 
ruption of  business  or  traffic.  Portions  of  the 
line  have  passed  through  quicksands  and  former 
river  beds;  other  portions  under  lofty  ware- 
houses and  stately  edifices  ; others  under 
streets  through  which  the  movement  of  vehicles 
and  pedestrians  never  ceases  from  morn  to 
night.  The  whole  of  the  shops  and  houses  in 
Cannon-street  have  been  underpinned  and  the 
concrete  supports  carried  down  30  ft.  on  and 
into  the  tertiary  clay.  The  old  Wall-brook  has 
been  carried  under  the  tunnel  into  the  Low- 
Level  Metropolitan  Sower  : the  former  district 
sewer  from  Walbrook  to  King  William-street 
has  been  divided  and  flows  in  two  culverts,  one 
on  each  side  of  the  new  railway,  and  the  City 
sewer  running  towards  London  Bridge  has  also 
been  rebuilt  at  the  lower  level  required  by  the 
exigencies  of  the  line.  All  the  branches  and 
house-connexions  required  have  been  duly  made  ; 
gas  mains  and  water  mains  have  been  held  up 
by  timbering  for  a time  and  then  built  up  to  and 
supported  from  below.  And  all  these  subter- 
ranean operations  have  proceeded  for  months 
upon  months  without  cognisance  by  the  thousands 
of  inquisitive  minds  who  have  ceaselessly  passed 
over  the  workers  below.  The  general  dimen- 
sions of  the  underground  tunnel  are  25  ft.  3 in. 
in  width  ; 21  ft.  6 in.  from  centre  of  the  con- 
crete invert  to  the  soffit  of  tbe  arch;  and 
18  ft.  is  the  distance  between  tho  centre  of 
the  covered  way  and  the  plane  of  the 
rails.  The  general  system  of  execution,  as, 
for  instance,  in  Cannon-street,  where  the  course 
of  the  line  and  the  street  corresponds,  has  been 
to  cover  over  the  road  with  planking ; then  to 
dig  a trench  on  either  hand  and  put  in  the  eido 
walls ; next  to  build  the  arch  over  on  wood 
framing  resting  on  the  undisturbed  ground ; 
afterwards  to  excavate  the  solid  earth  ; and, 
finally,  to  construct  the  concrete  invert  with  its 
longitudinal  central  drain.  Tho  same  funda- 
mental system,  modified  by  circumstances,  has 
been  adopted  for  other  requirements. 

Tho  most  extraordinary  proceeding  in  the 
whole  of  the  undertaking  has  been  the  under- 
mining of  the  colossal  statue  of  King  William  IV. 
and  the  construction  of  the  tunnel  below  with- 
out removal  or  disturbance.  The  weight  to  be 
dealt  with  was  no  less  than  170  tons,  and  the 
statue  now  rests  entirely  upon  the  crown  of  tho 
arch  of  the  tunnel.  The  old  foundations  of  the 
pedestal  of  the  statue, — round  in  form, — stood 
right  in  the  path  of  the  railway,  and  were 
composed  of  lirae-concreto  filled  in  npon  the 
ancient  inequalities  of  the  ballast  ground.  The 
east  and  the  west  sides  of  these  foundations 
were  cut  away,  and  two  rectangular  legs  of 
Portland  concrete,  9 ft.  by  4 ft.  in  section,  were 
built  in  from  beneath  tho  stone  pedestal  down 
to  the  London  clay  at  a depth  of  40  ft.  The 
support  of  the  statue  being  thus  transferred,  a 
heading  was  driven  through  the  top  of  the  cen- 
tral portion  of  tho  old  foundations  and  the  crown 
portion  of  the  tunnel-arch  built  through  and 
upon  the  excavation.  This  being  done,  the 
upper  parts  of  the  legs  were  similarly  excavated, 
and  the  corresponding  crown  portions  of  the 
arch  turned  over.  Tbe  side  walla  being  erected 
the  lateral  portions  of  tho  tunnel-arch  were 
constructed  and  made  good  with  tho  central 
portions.  All  obstructions  to  the  course  of  tbe 
line  were  then  cleared  out  of  the  way,  the  thick- 
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ness  of  the  supporting  crown  of  the  arch  being 
eleven  rings  of  brickwork,  or  rather  over  4 ft. 
in  thickness.  Another  remarkable  undertaking 
was  the  carrj  ing  of  a skew  arch  under  the  lofty 
warehouses  in  Sc.  Thomas  Apostle.  Here  four 
concrete  pillars  were  made  to  support  the 
buildings,  the  side-walls  of  which  were  first  cut 
out  to  admit  the  execution  of  the  central  section 
of  the  arch;  lateral  portion  of  the  arch  being 
subsequently  built  up  to  it.  The  traffic  in  the 
streets  generally  was,  of  course,  kept  from 
interference  by  tho  laying  down  at  nights  of 
sections  of  wood  planking  after  the  common 
practice  of  contractors.  Bat  there  is  nothing 
of  the  kind  on  record  to  compare  with  the 
magnitude  of  the  undertaking,  and  the  despatch 
used  in  the  case  of  the  fore  court  of  the  South- 
Eastern  Railway  and  Hotel.  The  railway 
traffic  o luld  not  be  permitted  to  be  barred, 
and  the  only  interval  available  was  that 
between  the  despatch  of  the  Paris  night 
express  and  the  time  of  starting  the  early 
morning  trains.  Three  hundred  men  and  all 
the  materials  were  got  ready  for  the  occasion 
and,  so  so  n as  the  Continental  train  had  left  oj. 
its  journey,  the  workmen  commenced  simul- 
taneously over  the  whole  area.  The  stone 
paving  was  removed.  Timber  banlks  were 
placed  at  the  proper  distances  on  the  gronnd, 
and  thick  plunking  was  laid  and  crossed  over 
them  ; and,  when  the  station  doors  were  opened 
in  the  morning,  the  fore-court  was  paved  with 
wood  and  the  engineer’s  requirements  accom- 
plished. The  upper  world  being  thus  shut  out 
from  the  lower  world  the  contractor  went  on 
his  snbterranean  way  in  peace  and  isolation. 
Headings  were  driven  under  this  paving- 
roofing,  and  struts  were  put  in  beneath  the 
timbers.  The  borrowings  in  the  earth  went 
on  and  galleries  were  formed  for  the  inter-coni- 
I municatioDs  of  the  workmen.  Pita  were  sunk 
i to  the  depth  required  for  the  pillars  to  support 
[ the  future  iron  roof  of  the  underground 
I station  ; blocks  of  Bramley  Pall  stone  were 
» lowered  down  into  place  for  these  foundations  ; 
i the  iron  pillars  themselves  followed.  Iron 
I girders  were  brought  in,  and  these  are  being 
I lifted  into  position  by  hydraulic  jacks  working 
I still  upon  the  top  of  the  solid  ground  in  the 
J galleries  beneath  the  wood  paving  of  the 
I forecourt.  These  girders  as  placed  are  being 
1 riveted  up  to  the  iron  pillars  and  con- 
( nected  with  the  supports  upon  the  side 
I walls.  So  the  underground  station  is 
s being  built  onderground,  embedded  in  the 
J solid  earth.  Visitors  now  wander  amongst 
' deep  iron  plates  and  iron  pillars,  some  still 
I embedded,  others  more  or  less  exhumed ; and 
I as  the  earth  is  e.xcavated  more  and  more  of  the 
: finished  station  becomes  revealed.  The  general 
[ operations  in  the  execution  of  the  stations  are 
i similar  in  every  case,  and  all  are  advancing  well 
; towards  completion.  That  at  Pish-street-hill 
i is  almost  ready,  Seething-Iane  is  two-thirds  ad- 

i vanced,  and  Caiiiion-street  is  half  done.  All  the 

J stations  ore  of  the  same  type,  being  entirely 
I underground,  about  350  ft.  long,  with  rows 
I of  iron  pillars  parallel  with  the  platforms  sup- 
3 porting  the  roads,  warehouses,  and  edifices 
3 above.  In  width  they  are  from  50  ft.  to  70  ft. 

I The  booking-offices  will  be  light  buildings,  above 
] ground,  except  in  the  case  of  Cannon-street, 

!'  where  there  will  be  an  ornamental  staircase, 

1 leading  direct  into  the  subterranean  station, 

[ which  will  be  immediately  below  the  front  or 
I street  boundary  of  the  courtyard,  formerly 
: occupied  by  a flight  of  steps  and  a row  of 
1;  pilasters.  The  tannel  and  the  stations  form 
I together  a continnous  covered  way,  the  ventila- 
:i  tion  of  which  will  be  provided  for  on  the 
same  principle  as  in  mines,  by  two  powerful 
I fans,  to  he  worked  by  steam-engines. 

' The  one  being  under  the  bouse  No.  8, 
Cannon-street,  and  the  other  in  Little  Tower- 
I street.  Lofty  hiick  shafts  in  each  instance  will 
' be  erected,  and  will  throw  off  the  steam  from 
the  locomotivi-8,  a.nd  tho  contaminated  air  high 
" above  tho  tops  of  the  adjoining  houses.  The 
t engineers  of  thfj  line  are  Sir  John  Hawkshaw 
and  Mr.  J.  VVolfe  Barry;  the  resident  engineer 
is  Mr.  Seaton.  The  contractor  is  Mr.  T.  A. 
Walker,  of  Westminster,  for  whom  the  work  is 
ibeing  condii'-ted  by  Mr.  Wardbangh,  whose 
extensive  experience  in  the  execution  of  former 
sections  of  rhe  Metropolitan  Inner  Circle  Rail- 
ways ha-  hei-n  of  the  greatest  value.  At  the 
rate  of  j)r<'gr<-,iu  which  is  making,  there  is  good 
prospect  of  »'o<'ning  of  this  great  under- 
taking not  b*  J y n mb,  if  at  all,  delayed  beyond 
the  month  of  .1  ily  next,  as  originally  contem- 
t plated. 


VISIT  TO  THE  ROYAL  ARCHITECTURAL  '^"7  support  to  the  wheel-plate,  and  blocks  and 
MUSEU.M.  1 f^^'loe-pieces  so  deep  that  you  are  forced  to  con- 

AvfsiTwflRmn,^of^fi,,>  \ i -i  i , -,r  j clude  that  the  carriage-maker  worked  bv  the 

and  School  of  Art  Tarton  aS-of  Wc  f Occasionally  we  see  springs 

on  Wednesduv  if’for  ^yestimnster,  made  of  sneh  narrow  steel  that  the  number  of 

received  Tt  2^p  bv  Mr  J P Sod7'  '"T  doubled,  thereby  decreasing- 

P-_  • y r.  J.  I . Seddon,  who  their  elasticity  and  increasing  their  liability  to- 


read  a naner  rdvino.  uuu  increasing  tneir  Jiability  tc 

logical  description  S tl,rnrTr.r'  i “^crlap  and  break,  and  wheels  of  snch  slight, 

interest  there^  objects  of  ness  as  to  suggest  extreme  frailty  and  danger 

oonimenceg  w,th  tho  beantitnl  to  the  ocenpafts  of  tho  carria-e.  No  onr«ill 
ft  one  of  the,  doubt  that  ihese  are  defects.-detectLhat  de' 


orSwant’  cir™‘^i"Vnn‘'“‘‘‘'’  J ‘--“Ot  considerably 'from'The  »pp;rrrn™“ot'  „ 

Mnsonm  by  Sir  Bnrtll^^Tf’e I ‘olorated  in  the 

ranifllv  rpfZ-rnri  * *i  ° Irere.^  Mr.  Seddon  work  of  a man  of  sound  judgment  and  gooci 
and  Mintern^  “ the  m bjeots  exhibited,  ! taste.  If  a carriage  be  not  of  good  proportion 
speoFaT  attent  oTrti°  He  drew  all  the  finish  that  may  be  lavished  npFn  ft  XFl 

aF?  VerFn  ” collection  of  Venetian  wards  cannot  condone  this  detect  It  is  as 

kn  Iid  F d >'1'  Il"»-  I otfonsive  to  the  educated  eye,  as  a badlydrawn 

St’oneF  of  Venice  Ft  Td  c 7 T"*  ‘7  ‘^gare  in  a picture,  however  brilliantly  it  may 

Stones  ot  I en.ce  shonld  first  come  here  and  be  painted.  Unfortunately,  proportion  is  not 

a thing  that  can  be  settled  by  compass  and 
rule.  It  is  purely  a matter  of  experience  and 
taste.  If  a man  cannot,  see  it  for  himself, — 
you  cannot  always  show  it  to  him  by  saying: 
it  lies  here  or  there.  Proportion  is  perfect 
balance  of  parts, — when  the  eye  is  satisfied,  and 
you  cannot  detect  the  relationship  that  one 
part  bears  to  another,  then  you  have  proportion, 
— proportion  that  is  as  true  as  it  is  beautiful. 

Beauty  of  form,  that  is,  graceful,  flowing 
lines,  or  what  we  call  “ unbroken  sweeps,”  are 
as  essential  to  a carriage  as  they  are  to  a vase 
orbust.  Untillately  therewasawide-spread  idea 
in  the  trade  that  drawing  was  not  an  essential 
accomplishment  for  all.  It  was  even  asr-umed 
that  a body-maker  could  do  his  work  satisfac- 
torily without  it.  No  doubt  he  could  do  it- 
soundly,  and  if  supplied  with  a full-eizetj 
drawing  of  the  side  elevation,  conld  make  a 
body  without  any  very  noticeable  defects  ; but 
a large  number  of  masters  cannot  draw,  and  do 
not,  or  cannot,  afford  to  keep  a draughtsman, 
and  to  expect  under  such  circumstances  that 
men  without  a knowledge  of  drawing  can  pro- 
duce what  is  either  graceful  or  beautiful,  is  to 
expect  an  impossibility.  The  hand  that  cannot 
trace  a beautiful  curve  cannot  make  one.  You 
might  as  well  expect  the  colour-blind  tooutrival 
a Turkish  carpet  or  a Moorish  scarf.  A know- 
ledge of  drawing, — freehand  and  mechanical, — 
is  indispensable,  for  without  it  truth,  grace,  and 
beauty  are  unattainable.  No  doubt  all  do  not 
possess  the  necessary  gifts;  but  many  possess 
them  unknowingly,  and  nothing  but  trial  will 
prove  who  has  them  and  who  has  not.  We 
cannot  afford  to  let  this  class  of  talent  run 
waste.  At  best  it  is  not  an  unlimited  quantity, 
and  we  must  conserve  and  develop  what  we 
have,  if  our  products  are  to  be  as  reinaik- 
able  for  beauty  as  they  are  for  constructive 
skdl. 

Very  few  of  onr  customers  know  anything  of 
the  coostrnctioD  of  a carriage, — they  are  influ- 
enced by  the  general  effect ; that  is,  they  are 
pleased  with  a carriage  as  it  realises  their  con- 
ceptions of  ease,  grace,  and  harmony.  Then  ifc 
is  important  for  us  to  discover  how  this  end  may 
bo  attained.  Above  all,  I should  say,  by  paying 
strict  attention  to  form  ; that  is,  by  taking 
special  care  in  designing  a carriage  that  one  line 
shall  spring  naturally  from  the  other,  and  that 
all  the  lines,  when  combined,  shall  be  graceful 
and  flowing;  that  no  part  shall  have  more  than 
its  due  amount  of  prominence;  and  that  all 
ornament  shall  be  subordinated  to  fitness. 
Short,  broken  lines  destroy  the  feeling  of 
unity, — that  the  design  was  the  outcome  of  one 
mind.  Unnecessary  structural  members  are 
contrary  to  the  fundamental  principle  of  art, — 
that  nothing  is  beautiful  that  does  not  serve 
some  useful  purpose, — and  unnecessary  or  over- 
elaborate ornamentation  destroys  the  feeling  of 
repose  essential  to  harmony.  In  this  respect, 

I think  English  carriages  superior  to  all  others. 
Let  any  one  examine  a series  of  foreign  designs 
from,  say.  ten  years  back  to  the  present  time, 
and  he  will  see  that  the  characterii-tics  of  the 
older  ones  are  short,  broken,  contorted  lines, 
defective  proportion,  a tendency  to  over-elabo- 
ration, particularly  in  the  seat-stays,  steps, 
wheel-irons,  and  pump-handles,  and  that  these 
characteristics  have  grown  less  and  less  pro- 
nounced,— that  is,  these  designs  have  become 
more  assimilated  to  the  chastened  and  simple 


should  first  come  here  and 
see  t.ie  casts.”  Mr.  Audsley  proposed  and  Mr. 

Lacy  W.  Ridge  seconded  a hearty  vote  of  thanks 
to  Mr.  Seddon,  and  also  to  Mr.  Randall  Druce, 
tho  curator,  who  subsequently  read  a paper  on 
the  progress  of  the  School  of  Art  in  connexion 
with  tho  Architectural  Musem,  and  on  schools 
of  art  in  general. 

Wb  have  thus  brought  our  report  of  the 
proceedings  of  tho  Conference  down  to  Wednes- 
day evening.  Of  tho  Visits  made  on  Thursday 
and  Friday,  and  of  the  papers  and  discussions 
at  Friday’s  meetings,  we  will  give  a report  i 
our  next. 

ART  APPLIED  TO  COACHBUILDING. 

This  was  the  subject  of  an  interesting  paper 
read  at  the  Westminster  Town  Hall,  on  the 
30th  ult.,  by  Mr.  Henry  Julian,  of  Bolton, 
before  the  members  of  the  Irj.Rtitute  of  British 
Carriage  Manufacturers.  We  quote  a few 
passages : — 

A carriage  is  a highly  complex  production. 

From  one  point  of  view  it  is  a piece  of 
mechanism  I from  another,  a work  of  art,  and 
is  good  or  bad,  a success  or  a failure,  as  it  pos- 
sesses the  characteristics  of  the  latter : then  it 
must  follow  that  a coach-builder  and  an  artist 
should  have  gifts  and  qualities  of  the  same 
order  and  cultivate  them  by  tho  same  means; 
that  is,  he  should  have  a baud  made  deft  by 
practice,  capable  of  doing  the  finest  and  most 
delicate  work,  and  an  eye  educated  for  propor- 
tion, form,  and  colour.  If  this  be  so,  and  I 
think  no  one  will  doubt  it  who  knows  anytbi 
of  tho  art,  no  coacdibuilder  can  produce  the 
highest  results  who  liaa  not  made  himself  con- 
versant, not  only  with  the  principles  of  con- 
struction, but  also  with  those  of  art.  No  one 
denies  that  the  first  demands  study  and  expe- 
rience, bnt  there  are  very  many  who  think  that 
they  have  an  intuitive  knowledge  of  what  is 
fitting  and  beautiful,  and  therefore  that  it  would 
be  a waste  of  time  on  their  part  to  study  what 
has  been  done  by  the  potter,  the  sculptor,  and 
the  artist,  with  the  view  of  transferring  the 
graceful  lines  and  harmoniou.s  colours  of  vase, 
statue,  or  picture  to  their  work,  and  yet  to 
attain  to  efliciency  in  the  one  demands  less 
time, — a lower  standard  of  mind  than  the  other. 

An  artist  or  a sculptor  is  not  the  product  of  a 
day,  he  is  eminent  only  in  proportion  to  the 
time  and  thought  he  gives  to  his  work,  and  , 
what  is  necessary  to  him  is  necessary  to  us. 

A word  or  two  will  make  this  self-evident.  The 
three  essentials  of  a work  of  art,  are  proportion, 
form,  and  colour,  and  these  are  the  essentials  of 
a good  carriage.  A knowledge  of  them  does 
not  come  by  intuition.  They  are  inseparable 
from  experience,  culture,  and  taste.  The  eye 
must  bd  educated  so  that  it  shall  detect  at  a 
glance  when  one  part  is  too  large  for  another, 
and  when  one  part,  not  only  is,  but  looks  strong 
enough  for  the  weight  it  has  to  bear.  This 
seems  very  simple;  but  were  it  a.s  simple  as  it 
looks,  it  would  not  be  violated  as  often  as  it 
Sometimes  we  see  a quarter  panel  out  of 
all  proportion  too  large  for  the  door,  and  rockers 
unusnally  deep  to  admit  of  th”  upper  panels 
being  shallow,  with  a view  of  producing  a light 
appearance,  but  in  reality  giving  prominence 
to  a part  that  should  be  concealed  as  much  as 
possible.  At  other  times,  the  neck  of  the  boot 
so  narrow  as  to  awaken  the  feeling  of  insuffi-  elegance  of  a high-class  English  carriage.  I 
cient  strength  in  that  part,  and  a seat  so  top- j do  not  mean  to  say  that  all  English  carriages  are 
heavy  that  it  looks  as  if  it  got  there  by  mis-  I perfect.  I have  seen  now  and  then  monstrosi- 
take.  ties  on  two  and  four  wheels  made  in  England. 

It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  beds  and  sway  ' I mean  tho  carriages  made  by  men  of  experi- 
bars  that  strike  you  as  being  too  heavy,  and  ence,  ability,  and  good  taste,  and  I boldly  assert 
tongue  pieces  and  nuntera  as  too  light  to  give  that  their  carriages  have  no  equals  in  the  world. 
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I confesB  that  wo  are  not  so  far  ahead  of  some 
nations  as  we  nsed  to  be. 

The  trimming  and  painting  of  carriages  have 
changed  little  in  forty  years.  The  colours  and 
their  arrangement  were  much  the  same  then  as 
The  darker  shades  of  green,  blue,  and 


MR.  nODGETTS’  LECTURES  AT  THE 
BRITISH  MUSEUM. 

The  two  last  lectures  delivered  by  Mr. 


brown  predominate  at  present  and  have  pre- 
■dominated  for  some  time.  These  colours  in 
rep,  cloth,  leather,  or  silk,  whether  in  the  plain 
■or  fluted  style,  can  at  best  be  made  to  produce 
■only  negative  results,  and  perhaps  that  is  the 
reason  why  they  are  adopted  so  widely ; for 
the  lining  of  a carriage  should  be  treated  as  a 
background  for  a lady’s  toilet.  I do  not  say 
this  is  the  idea  that  always  influences  the  coach- 
builder  in  producing,  or  the  lady  in  ordering  a 
carriage  ; but  that  it  has  operated  on  both  un- 
consciously I have  no  doubt,  and  that  this  taste 
for  sombre  colours  is  based  upon  a sound 
principle,  that  anything  showy,  — anything 
that  might  produce  a violent  and  perhaps  a 
■disagreeable  contrast,  must  be  avoided.  But 
are  dark  green,  blue,  or  brown  the  best  for  this 
purpose  ? when  they  are  it  is  more  a matter  of 
chance  than  of  selection.  It  would  not  be  easy 
to  find  a colour  that  would  be  a suitable  back- 
ground for  peacock  blue,  bright  mauve,  or 
ivondon  smoke  without  marring  the  appearance 
of  that  part  of  a carriage  which  should  be 
remarkable  for  good  taste. 

Coach  painting  has  for  a long  time  been  at  a 
■fitandstill.  It  is  no  better  and  no  worse  than  it 
•was  fifty  years  ago.  Heraldry,  that  might  have 
developed  into  something  worthy  of  the  name 
•of  art,  owing  to  a stupid  tax,  is  dying  fast. 
•Straight  lines,  of  varying  width,  that  often 
•cannot  be  seen  ten  yards  off,  are  universally 
accepted  as  the  ne  plus  \iltra  of  carriage  deco- 
ration. In  no  other  branch  of  manufacture 
would  such  decoration  be  tolerated.  It  is 
■mechanical  and  conventional  in  the  narrowest 
and  most  objectionable  sense  of  the  words. 
Surely  no  one  believes  that  this  must  continue 
^0^ — that  in  straight  lines  we  have  exhausted 
all  the  possibilities  of  carriage  decoration.  I 
know  that  there  are  difficulties  in  the  way,  and 
•that  not  the  least  of  these  is  cost ; for  a pound 
less  or  more  often  canses  or  prevents  a sale, — 
and  we  shall  have  to  overcome  prejudice  and 
custom, — discover  what  will  most  readily  adapt 
itself  to  our  work, — retain  delicacy  of  hue  and 
brilliancy  of  effect  when  varnished  ; but  that  it 
■can  bo  done  successfully  and  artistically,  may 
be  seen  in  Japanese  lacquered  articles.  Their 
japanned  work  is  quite  as  brilliant,  more  durable 
and  beautiful  than  our  painting,  and  admits  of 
decoration  that  rivals  nature  in  freshness  and 
purity  of  tint.  Here  we  might  get  some 
valuable  hints.  The  process  is  very  similar  to 
-our  painting.  Each  coat  of  lacquer  is  rubbed 
down  with  charcoal,  a finer  kind  being  nsed  for 
-each  consecutive  surface,  and  the  last  coat  is 
polished  with  the  ash  of  deer’s  horns,  applied 
■with  a soft  leather. 

We  have  given  to  onr  carriages  the  essen- 
tials,— proportion  and  form  ; but  they  still  lack 
the  crowning  element  of  colour, — colour 
artistically  applied.  That  must,  in  a large 
measure,  bo  done  by  oor  painters,  and  if  by 
them,  their  work  must  be  the  outcome  of  cul- 
ture, skill,  and  taste.  These  qualities  are  only 
-found  in  perfection  in  those  who  have  mastered 
the  principles  of  decorative  arc,  and  who  know 
by  experience  how  these  principles  may  be  most 
effectively  applied.  Such  men  are  few,  more,  I 
have  no  doubt,  from  want  of  opportunity  than 
from  want  of  talent.  It  will  be  for  our  art 
^ilasses  to  develope  what  is  latent  in  the  rising 
generation  of  painters.  Directed  by  men  who 
know  onr  needs, — stimulated  by  examples  of 
the  best  work  done  by  other  branches  of  art- 
manufacture, —encouraged  to  break  through  the 
trammels  of  tradition,  and  free  to  give  expres- 
sion to  their  own  thoughts,  the  result  would  be 
a style  of  decoration  that  would  give  to  our 
carriages  a value  higher  than  that  accorded  to 
convenience  and  comfort, — that  value  which  the 
refined  of  all  ages  have  given  to  objects  that 
liarmonise  with  their  sense  of  the  beautiful. 


Hodgetts  at  the  British  Sluseum  are  so  inti- 
mately connected  with  each  other  that  we  have 
preferred  noticing  them  together  to  giving  a 
detailed  account  of  each. 

In  the  lecture  on  the  “ Rune,”  the  intention 
of  the  lecturer  was  to  show  that  notwithstand- 
ing certain  similarities  between  the  Graeco- 
Phceniciau  alphabets  and  the  Teutonic  Euthork, 
there  was  no  evidence  of  copying  from  one  by 
the  other,  nor  was  the  similarity  greater  than 
might  bo  expected  in  expressions  of  thought  in 
signs  by  members  of  one  great  family.  The 
fact  being  that  both  Fubhorkand  alphabet  are 
descendants  from  a common  stock  long  since 
extinct.  Properly  speaking  alphabets  were 
never  invented,  but  had  become  evolved  from 
ideographic  systems  long  passed  away,  which 
in  their  turn  were  the  daughters  of  some  still 
more  perfect  system  of  representation  of 
thought  by  sound,  the  result  of  a perception 
by  man  in  an  early  stage  of  his  history  on  the 
globe,  of  tho  congruous  relation  between  mind 
and  matter,  which  was  tho  sonl  of  the  early 
myth. 

The  circumstances  that  the  fundamental 
number  of  characters  in  the  most  ancient 
Futhork  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  letters  of  the 
early  Greek  alphabet,  viz.,  sixteen,  was  duly 
pointed  out,  and  the  resemblance  between  the 
Roman  B,  R,  and  I,  and  the  Scandinavian 
characters  for  the  same  sounds  Avero  dwelt  upon 
at  some  length  in  proof  of  the  assertion  that 
they  both  were  descended  from  a common 
parent.  The  name  of  each  letter  in  the  Old 
Norse,  German,  and  Anglo-Saxon  systems 
was  next  investigated  and  shown  to  be  iden- 
tical in  all  the  Teutonic  series,  of  which  the 
English  Futhork  was  the  most  complete,  and 
farthest  from  the  classic  models. 

There  were,  in  this  vcry’perfect  system,  forty 
letters,  by  which  the  sounds  of  our  copious  lan- 
guage could  be  well  rendered,  while  the  more 
meagre  Roman  alphabet  is  quite  inadequate  to 
our  wants.  The  peculiar  wealth  of  vowel  sounds, 
in  which  we  are  so  rich,  found  an  exponent  in 
the  Runes,  which,  besides  their  initial  value  as 
letters,  had  a mystic  or  inner  life  which  had  to 
bo  recognised  as  well.  Thus  the  Rune  for  T 
represents  the  head  of  a javelin,  which  is  pro- 
perly called  gar,  but  it  is  the  attribute  of  the 
god  Tjr,  for  the  initial  of  whose  name  the 
weapon  is  made  to  stand;  so  that  the  sight  of 
the  Rune,  standing  by  itself,  would  call  up  the 
idea  of  the  god,  but  in  juxtaposition  with  other 
letters,  it  became  T pure  and  simple.  So  with 
many  others.  The  Rune  N is  called  need, 
necessity,  or  tribulation,  and  denotes  a knot, 
and  it  was  usual  for  the  bridegroom  at  a 
wedding  to  draw  this  knot  on  the  nail  of  the 
bride’s  little  finger,  representing  thereby  the 
marriage  knot  or  nuptial  tie.  The  vowels  in 
the  Futhork  are  certainly  very  fully  rendered, 
and  Mr.  Hodgetts  deplores  the  loss  we  have 
snstained  in  adopting  a system  so  imperfectly 
adajited  to  our  wants  as  the  Roman.  The  diffi- 
culty of  knowing  what  to  do  with  a word  which 
meet  with  for  the  first  time  is  a hardship 


Runes,  they  lived  on  into  ages  more  familiar  to 
us  than  the  early  times  of  our  OAvn  kin.  They 
were  not  forgotten  in  the  first  periods  of  the 
Norman  usurpation,  and  at  an  earlier  time, 
when  we  should  least  have  expected  it,  we  find 
a Christian  poem  cut  in  stone  in  Runes.  In  the 
very  period  when  we  must  have  supposed  that 
the  ecclesiastical  fury  of  tho  Romo-aping 
priesthood  would  hare  exhibited  the  greatest 
repugnance  to  the  use  of  the  forbidden  signs, 
wo  find  a portion  of  a poem  resembling 
Ceedmon’s  paraphrase,  cat  in  Kunes  on  the 
celebrated  stone  cross  at  Ruthwell,  in  Annan- 
dale.  It  is  supposed  to  be  of  the  seventh 
century.  Another  cross  at  Bewcastle,  in  Cum- 
berland, was  raised  in  honour  of  King  Alcfrid, 
who,  conjointly  with  his  father  Oswin,  reigned 
in  the  kingdom  of- Northumbria,  and  who  died 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  seventh  century.  The 
words  are  ; — • 


em  Rjcrfas  boldii 
teller  bura' 

Ymb  cyning  Alcfrida* 
gicegsed  heoaum  SAvlum. 


This  memorial 
Hwa?tred  aet 

and  carved  Ibia  monument 
after  the  prince 
after  tho  king  Alcfrid 
pray  for  their  souls. 


which  we  have  no  right  to  have  imposed  upon 
and  he  referred  to  the  modern  Icelandic 


Wimbledon. — Anew  Congregational  church 
has  been  opened  at  Wimbledon.  It  has 
a spire  140  ft.  in  height.  Tho  building, 
which  is  of  Godalming  stone  facing  with  Bath 
©tone  dressing,  has  been  erected  from  a design 
by  Mr.  VV.  D.  Church,  architect,  South-place, 
I'ltisbiiry.  Mr.  E.  C.  Ackerraann,  of  Wimbledon, 
Avns  tbe  builder,  and  the  cost  will  bo  about 
C.OL'OZ.,  including  extras  and  fittings. 


alphabet,  in  which,  although  the  letters  were 
taken  from  the  Latin  alphabet,  certain  modifi- 
cations had  been  made  which  rendered  it 
phonetic, — the  n in  ball,  fall,  all,  &c.,  being 
represented  by  A,  with  an  inclined  bar  over  it, 
thus  A;  the  a in  man,  can,  fan,  &c.,  by  ; 
the  long  I in  mine,  ice,  I,  &c.,  is  represented  by 
i ; and  the  sound  in  it,  Avit,  &c.,  by  tho  ordinary 
character. 

Some  of  tho  forms  of  the  more  elaborate 
Runes  are  very  interesting  indeed.  The  sign 
“ CEthel”  or  “^thel”  is  a picture  of  an  enclo- 
sure, and  meansland,  but  as  the  possession  of  land 
conferred  nobility,  or  aa’US  a necessary  element 
in  possessing  noble  rank,  so  the  sign  came  to 

present  nobility,  and  the  word  .iEthel;  so 
that  in  writing  such  a word  as  Bthelred,  for 
example,  all  that  was  necessary  was  to  Avrite 
the  Rune  in  question,  and  tbe  letters  ‘‘re  d” 
after  it.  Alone  it  stood  for  land  or  country  ; 
80  with  the  rnno  ING,  a termination  of  constant 
occurrence  in  Anglo-Saxon,  we  have  a repre- 
sentation of  a field, — "ing”  (Swedish  “ iing  ”) 
meaning  a field ; bat  Avhen  used  as  a suffix,  it 
was  only  tbe  syllable  “ ing.” 

It  is  historically  true,  that  with  tho  religion 
('f  Rome  we  adopted  the  character  of  the 
Latin  alphabet ; hut  although  Latin  killed  the 


There  is  a cross  at  ColHngham  (Yorkshire) 
supposed  to  he  erected  to  King  Oswine,  who 
died  in  the  middle  of  tho  seventh  century,  when 
Christianity  was  fairly  established. 

The  Rune  is  a plant  of  northern  growth,  and 
flourishes  best  in  northern  air.  Even  in  tho 
face  of  Christianity  it  held  its  own  longer  in 
the  north  of  England,  where  these  stones  and 
orofB^s  are  found.  It  continued  in  use  in 
Northumbria  as  late  as  the  tenth  century. 

The  fact  of  the  survival  of  the  Runes  in 
Northumbria  at  a time  Avhen  all  traces  of  them 
had  been  lost  in  the  southern  part  of  the  island, 
may  be  due  to  the  more  frequent  intercourse 
Avith  ScandinaA-ia  from  the  north  than  from  the 
south,  for  this  plant  of  northern  growth 
flourished  in  Scandinavia  long  after  its  entire 
extinction  in  England.  Therefore  in  the  Exeter 
Book,  of  comparatively  late  date,  archaic  Runes 
of  the  Northumbrian  type  occur. 

Another  reason  for  the  survival  of  the 
Northumbrian  Fxetho  Tr,  and  the  destruction  of 
Runic  inscriptions  in  tho  south,  was  that  Augus- 
tine in  tho  south  waged  a fierce  war  against 
paganism,  destroying  every  vestige  of  the  older 
faith.  But  in  a letter  from  Pope  Gregory  to 
St.  Mellitus,  he  recommended  that  the  symbols 
only  of  paganism  should  be  abolished,  and  the 
holy  places  consecrated  and  made  use  of  for 
Christian  purposes.  St.  Paulinus  carried  out 
these  instructions  in  Northumbria,  but  after  his 
flight  the  work  was  taken  up  by  missionaries  of 
the  Irish  school,  who  pursued  a different  policy 
altogether,  adopting  the  very  symbols  of 
paganism,  but  turning  them  to  account  as 
vehicles  of  Christian  teaching.  These  mis- 
sionaries permitted  Runic  writing,  and  we  are 
able  to  discover  inscriptions  in  this  character 
down  to  the  time  of  «t.  Oswald,  Avhen  every 
trace  of  Runic  lore  had  been  stamped  out  in  the 
south. 

The  lecture  on  the  “ Book  ” commenced  with  a 
philological  investigation  into  the  word  “book,” 
Avhich  was  shown  to  be  a Teutonic  word  living 
through  all  the  Scandinavian  branch,  all  the 
more  e-specially  German,  and,  as  well  as  in  onr 
own  language,  referring,  like  liber,  papyms,  &c., 
back  to  the  vegetable  kingdom.  In  our  OAvn 
case  hole  is  the  beech  tree,  of  which  staves  used 
to  be  cut  with  four  even  surfaces,  on  which 
Runes  were  carved.  Bach  an  instrument  was 
called  a “ Bdkstmf,”  and  such  is  now  the  name 
of  a letter  of  the  alphabet  all  through  Scandi- 
navia, Germany,  and,  in  a corrupt  form,  in 
Russia,  into  which  country  it  Avas  introduced, 
with  other  elements  of  Scandinavian  civilisa- 
tion, by  Rnrio. 

When  a modidcation  of  tbe  Roman  alphabet 
superseded  the  English  Futhork,  the  peoplewho 
wrote  were  ecclesiastics.  The  earl  had  little 
time  and  less  inclination  for  letters,  and  the 
cecrl  (churl)  had  none,  so  that  priest  and  monk 
were  the  people  to  whom  the  charge  of  book- 
making  was  confided.  As  the  “ bookstaff  ” had 
vanished  before  the  littera,  another  substance 
had  to  be  employed  for  the  purpose  of  writing, 
and  the  skins  of  animals,  properly  prepared  and 
called  huk  fell,  or  book  skins,  appeared.  In  this 
name  of  so  different  a substimee, — taken  too 
from  the  animal  kingdom, — the  word  for  the 
beech,  tree  {hok)  lived  on;  and,  when  paper 
superseded  skin,  the  hook  lived  on  remaining 
unchanged,  whatever  its  substance  might  be. 

Of  the  mind  of  the  Englishman  the  hook  is 
the  exponent,  and  wo  find  the  earliest  volume 
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designs,  and  as  plenty  of  youthful  architectural 

assistance  can  be  obtained  at  small  expense,  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  many  architects  will  find 
their  practice  rapidly  diverging;  into  other  channels. 

As  the  Bill  is  to  be  read  a second  time  on  the  21st 
inst.,  it  behoves  the  profession  to  preventthe  gallant 
Colonel  from  carrying  out  a manifold  injustice,  not 
only  to  architects,  but  to  the  owners  of  house  pro- 
perty  generally,  il  his  very  stringent  clauses  are  to 
be  carried  out  in  their  integrity, 

A PitoviNCUL  Architect. 


yards,  and  it  was  practically  snccessful  over 

the  whole  area  operated  upon. 

This  illustration  of  the  wonderful  degree  of 
control  which  science  has  attained  over  the 
^eat  disruptive  forces  liberated  by  chemistry 
IB  very  striking.  We  cite  it  by  way  of  attracting 
attention  to  an  educational  work  which,  both  in 
design  and  execution,  is  worthy  of  the  im- 
portant institution  which  has  inaugurated  the 
series  of  lectures,  and  of  the  eminent  engineers 
who,  without  remuneration,  have  thus  placed 
the  rich  stores  of  their  special  exoerience  at 
the  services  of  their  younger  professional 
brethren.  The  lectures  give  a view  of  the  state 
of  the  electric  science  which  is  encyolopmdic  in 
its  range,  and  luminous  in  its  teaching. 


TJie  Practical  Dictionary  of  Mechanics  : being  a 
Aescription  of  Tools,  Instruynents,  Machines, 
^'c. ; a History  of  Inventions,  and  general 
Technological  Vocabulary  and  digest  of  Me- 
chanical Appliances  in  Science  and  the  Arts. 
By  Edward  H.  Knight.  London : Cassell  & 
Co.,  Limited. 

This  is  a supplementary  volume  to  the  larger 
work  by  the  same  author.  The  title  will  indi- 
cate the  great  range  of  subjects  treated  of,  and 
a glance  at  its  pages  will  reveal  its  American 
origin.  As  the  present  work  consists  of  rather 
less  than  a thousand  pages,  it  will  be  apparent 
how  manifestly  impossible  it  would  be  for  the 
author  to  adequately  fulfil  the  promise  of  his 
title.  On  turning  to  the  pages  of  the  book  this 
is  still  more  apparent,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine  any  specialist,  excepting  perhaps  a 
leader  writer  for  a daily  paper,  who  could  be 
interested  in  more  than  half  its  contents. 
The  feature  that  will  jar  more  especially  on  the 
susceptibilities  of  the  engineer  consulting  the 
pages  of  this  work  will  bo  the  constant  recur- 
rence of  descriptions  and  illustrations  of 
surgical  appliances.  Thus  the  third  subject 
mentioned  is  “abcess  knife,”  which  we  are  told 
has  a curved  concave  blade,  and  is  contained  in 
an  ivory  or  tortoise-shell  handle,  not  very 
exhaustive  information  for  the  surgeon,  and 
utterly  unnecessary  for  those  who  require 
technical  instruction  on  “ accumulators,”  a sub- 
ject which  follows  shortly  after.  The  same 
thing  might  be  said  of  acoumeters,  actual, 
cautery,  acupressure  pin,  aorotherapy  apjia- 
ratua,  msthesiometers,  and  the  thousand-and- 
one  surgical  devices  that  are  more  or  leas  fully 
described. 

The  American  origin  of  the  work  renders  It 
difficult  to  review  it  from  an  English  standpoint  j 
but,  making  every  allowance  in  this  respect,  we 
do  not  think  the  book  will  compare  favourably 
with  standard  dictionaries  of  reference  on 
mechanical  subjects  already  before  the  public. 
For  instance,  taking  at  random  the  subject  of 
launch  engines,  we  have  a little  over  three 
columns  devoted  to  this  matter  and  occupied 
principally  by  illustrations.  The  first  of  these  j 
is  a perspective  view  of  a vertical  boiler  and 
single  cylinder  engine,  which  could  not  well  be 
made  to  work  in  any  steam-launch  it  would  be 
powerful  enough  to  drive.  An  editor  describing 
such  an  arrangement  of  engine  and  boiler  as 
typical  of  machinery  fitted  for  purposes 
of  boat  propulsion  must  be  ignorant  of  the 
first  principles  of  the  subject.  The  other  illus- 
trations under  this  head  are  undoubtedly  taken 
from  marine  practice,  but  they  certainly  cannot 
be  said  tobe  representative  of  launch  machinery, 
at  any  rate  from  an  English  point  of  view. 
Turning  to  the  subject  of  “ electric  lighting,” 
we  have  three  small-type  pages  of  descriptive 
matter  and  numerous  illustrations.  It  natu- 
rally follows  that  the  matter  cannot  be  very 
fully  dealt  with  within  such  limits  of  space, 
and  indeed  no  pretence  has  apparently  been 
made  to  bring  the  descriptions  down  to  very 
recent  date.  The  gas  engine  is  another  branch 
of  mechanical  engineering  that  has  created  a 
good  deal  of  interest  within  the  last  few  years. 
The  principle  of  the  Otto  engine  is  well  de- 
scribed, but  no  mention  is  made  of  some  other 
well-known  types,  notably  that  of  Clarke, 
which  is  surely  worthy  of  notice.  Over  a page 
of  descriptive  matter  is  devoted  to  torpedoes; 
but  here,  again,  no  great  effort  has  been  made 
to  bring  the  information  to  the  present  date. 
Turning  over  a couple  of  pages,  we  find  testing 
machines  more  satisfactorily  dealt  with,  there 
being  two  fair  illustrations  of  Fairbank’s  and 
Emery’s  apparatus.  Over  two  pages  are ' 
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IZTie  Practical  Applications  of  Electricity ; 

Series  of  Lectures  delivered  at  the  Institution 

of  Civil  Engineers,  Session  1882-83.  London  : 

Published  by  the  Institution.  1884. 

On  the  15th  of  March,  1883,  as  some  of  our 
readers  will  remember,  while  the  late  Sir 
William  Siemens  was  delivering  a lecture  on 
the  electrical  transmission  and  storage  of  power, 
in  the  theatre  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engi- 
neers, he  was  interrupted  by  a loud  explosion, 
followed  by  the  rattle  of  broken  glass  from  the 
skylight.  It  being  ascertained  that  the  explo- 
sion, whatever  it  might  be,  formed  no  intentional 
illustration  of  the  lecture,  and  had  not  taken 
place  on  the  premises  of  the  Institution,  the 
lecturer  immediately  resumed  ; and  it  was  only 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  lecture  that  it  was 
ascertained  that  the  real  cause  of  the  report 
heard  was  the  explosion  of  dynamite  below  the 
offices  of  the  Local  Government  Board. 

The  lecture  thus  significantly  illustrated  was 
one  of  a series  of  six,  which  from  February  15 
to  May  3,  1883,  were  delivered  at  the  Institu- 
tion by  as  many  men  of  eminence,  who  were  all 
Fellows  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  members  of 
the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.  These  six 
lectures  have  just  been  issued  in  one  small 
volume,  for  the  value  of  which  the  names 
of  the  lecturers  themselves  form  a sufficient 
voucher.  These  are,  Mr.  Preece,  Sir  Frederic 
Bramwell,  the  late  Sir  C.  W.  Siemens,  Dr.  J. 

Hopkinson,  Sir  F.  A.  Abel,  and  Sir  W.  Thomson. 

The  subjects  extend  over  the  progress  of  tele- 
graphy, illustrated  by  a map  showing  all  the 
marine  cables  existing  in  February,  1883,  tele- 
phones, transmission  and  storage  of  electricity, 

•electric  lighting,  electricity  applied  to  explosive 
purposes,  and  electrical  units  of  measurement. 

In  the  lecture  of  Sir  W.  Siemens  is  contained 
an  account  of  his  electric  railway,  six  miles  in 
length,  connecting  Portruah  with  Bush  Mills, 
in  the  north  of  Ireland,  illustrated  by  a plan  of 
the  line,  and  a drawing  of  the  carriages.  Sir 
F . Abel  has  given  the  best  account  that  we  have 
seen  of  the  most  extensive  operation  in  the  way 
•of  blasting  that  has  hitherto  been  carried  out  or 
attempted  ; namely,  the  destruction  of  the  reef 
of  Ballet’s  Point  in  East  River,  Kew  York 
{familiarly  known  as  Hell  Gate)  in  September, 

18/6.  The  area  of  the  rock  in  question  was 
three  acres;  and  the  object  of  the  operation 
■was  to  insure  a minimum  depth  of  26  ft.  below 
mean  low  water  level  over  that  surface.  The 
preparation  for  the  final  shot  was  most  compre- 
hensive. An  aggregate  length  of  742,567  ft., 
or  upwards  of  fourteen  miles,  of  galleries  and 
tniinels  was  driven  below  the  bed  of  the  river  ; 

6,741  holes,  most  of  them  3 in.  in  diameter,  and 
forming  a total  length  of  58, -145  ft.,  were  drilled 
in  the  rock  ; and  they  were  filled  with  49,914  lb. 
of  explosives.  These  consisted  of  “ Giant 
powder,”  or  No.  1 dynamite ; “ rend  rock,”  the 
American  rendering  of  litho  fracteur ; and 
'V  ulcan  powder,  another  nitro-glycerine  prepara- 
tion, which  is  a mixture  of  nitrate  of  soda, 
aulphur,  and  charcoal  with  about  30  per  cent, 
of  nitro-glycerine.  The  operation  of  charging 
occupied  nine  days.  The  charges  were  con- 
nected in  continuous  groups  in  series  of 
twenty,  and  these  again  were  arranged  in 
divided  currents  in  eight  groups,  every  group 
being  connected  with  a distinct  carbon  zinc 
battery  of  40  to  44  cells.  Thus  each  battery 
was  intended  to  explode  160  charges;  and  the 
simultaneous  explosion  of  the  whole  was  accom- 
plished by  a circuit  closer,  governing  the  whole  of 
the  series  of  23  charges.  When  the  mines  were 
charged,  water  was  admitted  to  the  excava- 
tion, which  it  took  7i  hours  to  fill  to  the  level  of  the 
tide.  On  the  following  day,  the  24th  of  Sep- 
j'  tember,  1876,  the  explosion  was  effected.  The 
ii  maximum  height  to  which  the  spray  was  pro- 
jected  was  123  ft.,  the  volume  of  water  raised 

I being  apparently  trifling,  as  was  the  sensible  I devoted  to  a description  of  the  telephone, 

|l  shock  experienced.  The  total  amount  of  rock  which  is  accompanied  by  a full  page  of  , ^ 
b demolished  by  the  e-xplosion  was  63,135  cubic  I illustrations.  Three  locomotives  are  illustrated,  * dates  named, 


two  in  full  page.  They  are  all  of  the  American 
type. 

The  work  has  not  in  all  cases  been  by  any 
ineans  carefully  edited.  For  instance,  under 
the  letter  H we  have  a description  of  “ hot  iron 
saw.”  Turning  to  I,  we  find  another  type  of 
hot  iron  saw  under  the  heading  of  “iron  cutter,” 
and  again  a third  hot  iron  saw  is  described 
under  another  heading.  It  would  be  useless  to 
carry  our  remarks  on  this  book  further.  What 
we  have  said  will  serve  to  convey  our  estimate 
of  the  work,  which,  it  will  he  seen,  is  not  a 
high  one.  The  illustrations  in  which  the  book 
abounds  are  of  very  unequal  merit,  some  of 
them  being  decidedly  poor,  but  the  majority 
serve  their  purpose  fairly  well.  The  full-page 
engraving,  of  Florentine  carved  walnut  panels, 
is  an  exquisite  example  of  the  illustrator’s  art, 
although  it  may  appear  somewhat  out  of  place 
in  a dictionary  of  mechanics.  There  is  one 
feature  in  this  work,  however,  of  which  we  can 
speak  in  unqualified  praise.  To  the  notice  of 
all  the  principal  subjects  treated  of  there  is 
added  a list,  in  many  cases  a very  full  one,  of 
references  to  standard  authorities,  so  that,  if  the 
student  does  not  at  all  times  find  very  full  in- 
formation in  the  pages  of  the  work  itself,  he  is 
directed  where  to  look  for  it. 


BUILDING  PATENT  RECORD.* 

APPLICATIONS  FOE  LETTEB8  PATENT. 

April  25. — 6,/98,  J.  B.  O'Callaghan,  London, 
Fastenings  for  Window-sasbes  and  Casements,  &q.— 
6,808,  J.  Hall,  Stockport,  Fire-grates,  &c. — 6,817 
H.  We.stman,  Birmingham,  Fire-grates,  &c. — 6)820, 
T.  C.  Morgan,  Hay,  Flushing  Water-closets.— 6, S34, 
W.  Harrison,  Sheffield,  Door  Handles  and  their 
Spindles, 

April  26. — 6,852,  B.  Shaw,  Wakefield,  Opening 
and  Clusing  Doors  in  connexion  with  Hoists.— 6,86], 
C.  D.  Abel,  London,  Separating  and  Collecting  Soot 
from  the  Smoke  of  Chimneys,  &c.  Com.  by  R 
Schomburg,  Berlin.— 6,874,  C.  F.  Sanders,  Birming- 
ham, Phishing  Water-closets,  ic. 

April  28.-6,918,  F.  West  and  J.  P.  West,  Lewis- 
bam,  Concrete  Construction,  &c.— 6,919.  J.  C.  Kent, 
Badfont,  Water-closet  Disinfecting  Apparatus.— 
6,923,  A.  Perkins,  London,  Register  Stoves  and 
other  Fire-grates. 

April  29. — 6,993,  E.  R Allen,  London,  Construc- 
tion of  Portable  Buildings. 

April  30.-7,009,  J.  T.  Armstrong,  Newcastle- 
under-Lyme,  Curtain  or  Cornice  Poles.— 7,014,  J. 
Gamlin  and  J.  B.  O’Neill,  Birkenhead,  Stair-rods, 
— 7,015,  T.  W.  Helliwell,  Brighouse,  Securing 
Sheets  of  Zinc,  &c. , for  Roofing  Purposes. — 7,028, 
J.  G.  Clements,  London,  Chimney-top. — 7,033,  S. 
W.  Cragg,  Baltimore,  U.S.A,  Pavements.— 7,047, 
n.  C.  Smith,  Richmond,  House  Sanitation. — 7,055, 
M.  Syer,  London,  Pneumatic  Flushing  Apparatus. 

May  1. — 7,061,  J.  L.  Cartwright,  Birmingham, 
Stench  or  Drain  Traps.  — 7,088,  G.  H.  Couch, 
London,  Mould  for  the  Manufacture  of  Bricks,  Tiles, 
Ridges,  &c.— 7,089,  W.  Moyea,  J.  Moyes,  aud  W. 
Moyes,  Pollockshiolds,  Urinals  and  Water-closets. — 
7,111,  J.  Watson  and  J.  L.  Spoor,  Gateahead-on- 
Tyne,  Kilns  for  the  Manufacture  of  Portland 
Cement. 

I SPECIFICATION  ACCBPTED.f 

I April  29. — 628,  D.  Millward,  Bowling-green, 

' Manufacture  of  bricks,  kc. — 1,800,  A.  C.  Smith, 
London,  Exhaust  Chimney-top  and^of  Ventilator. 
— 5,563,  A.  M.  Clark,  London,  Fire-prooBog  the 
Joists,  &c.,  of  Buildings.  Com.  by  W.  H.  Dolman. 
New  York,  U.S.A. 

J/ay  2.-534,  A.  W.  Lake,  London,  Fireproof 
Concrete  Roofs,  Floors,  &c.  Com.  by  T.  Hyatt, 
Brooklyn,  U.S.A. — 5,563,  J.  B.  Better,  Yeovil, 
Stoves  and  Fireplaces. 

NOTICES  TO  PROCEED 
Save  been  given  on  the  daieejirtt  named. 

April  29. — 5,870,  W.  Ross,  Glasgow,  Automatic 
Drain-flushing  Apparatus  (Dec.  27,  ’83—5,897,  R. 
Lofthoiise,  Manchester,  Ventilation  (Deo.  28,  ’^). 

May2. — 5,933,  W.  E.  Heath,  London,  Sboring- 
iip  Dangerous  Structures,  &c.  (Dec.  29,  '83). — 5,940, 

J.  C.  Mewburn,  London,  Water-closets,  &c.  Com. 
by  J.  E.  Boyle  and  H.  Huber,  New  York,  U.S.A 
(Dec.  31,  ’83). 

ABBI0GHENT8  OF  SPECIFICATIONS 
Tubliehed  during  the  teeek  ending  Sag  3,  1684. 

4,270,  D.  H.  Dade,  London,  Protecting  Wood 
and  other  Surfacea  against  Fire  and  Transmission  of 
Heat  (Sept.  5,  1883,  price  2d.). 

The  wood  is  first  coated  with  a paint  made  br  mixing 
ground  powdered  silicate  cotton  with  a solution  of  silicate 
of  soda,  and  then  with  a coot  of  ground  powdered  mica 
mixed  with  asbestos,  barytes,  sulphate  of  Ume,  and  solu- 
tion of  silicate  of  soda.  (Pro.  Pro.) 

4,413,  F.  F.  Brown,  Chester,  Parquet  Floors 
(Sept.  15,  ’83,  2d.). 

The  wood  is  formed  into  tesserm,  and  these  are  made 
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into'tiUs  so  tLat  the  grain  of  the  wood  is  perpendicular  to 
the  floor.  '(Pro.  Fro.) 

4,4S8,  W.  M.  Simons,  Nottingham,  Roller-blind 
Furniture  (Sept.  20,  ’83,  4d.). 

A weighted  lever  is  pivoted  on  the  nsle  of  tbo  roller 
and  the  blind  cord,  a'tor  being  wound  round  the  roller,  is 
led  through  the  lower  end  of  the  lever.  When  the  cord  is 
released,  the  upper  weighted  end  of  the  lever  fiigages  one 
of  a series  of  puis  or  stops  on  the  roller,  and  prevents  its 
revolving.  (Pro.  Pro.) 

4,400,  S.  Van  Caropeti,  New  York,  U.S.A.,  Deco- 
rative Tiles  (Sept.  20,  '83,  4d.). 

These  are  made  of  paper,  with  the  pattern  embossed  on 
them  The  paper  is  then  secured  to  paate-board,  and  a 
coating  of  size  is  given.  The  tile  is  then  immersed  in  ii 
colour  bath,  and  afterwards  varnished. 

4,503,  W.  P.  Thompson,  Liverpool,  Apparatus 
for  Extinguishing  Fire.  Com.  by  T.  Andr^,  Paris. 
(Sept.  20,  '83,  2d.) 

A aeries  of  pipes  is  placed  round  all  the  walls  of  the 
room,  Ac,,  to  receive  water  underpressure  and  they  are 
pierced  with  holes,  which  are  furnished  with  tops.  (Pro. 

4,527,  K E.  Cox,  London,  Furnaces,  Stoves,  and 
Grates  (Sept.  21,  1883,  2d.). 

To  allow  anthracite  or  similar  coal  to  bo  buraed,  the  air 
spaces  or  passages  of  these  grates  are  reduced  by  plates  of 
metal,  anci  one  of  the  bars  in  front  is  fitted  with  a gas- 
burner  to  start  the  fire.  (Pro.  Pro.) 


MEETINGS. 

Satobdat,  Mat  10. 

Jtoyal  Jnzfi'fKfios.  — - Mr.  Hodder  M.  Westropp  on 
“ Recent  Discoveries  in  Reman  Archffiology.”  (HI-)  The 
Palatine  Hill.  3 p.m. 

Mondat,  Mat  12. 

SoeUiy  or  ^rCz. -Prof.  W.  Noel  Hartley  on  “Fermon- 
tation  and  Distillation.’*  (I.)  8 p.m. 

London  and  Middlesex  ArehaologicaL  Society.— 9 p.m. 

Tubsdat,  Mat  13. 1 

Institution  of  Cicil  P/i^ineer*.— 11)  Discussion  on  Mr. 
S.  B.  Boulton’s  paper  on  “ The  Antiseptic  Treatment  of 
Timber.”  (2)  Mr.  R.  W.  Peregrine  Birch  on  “ The  Pro- 
gress of  Upland  Water  through  a Tidal  Estuary.”  8 p.m. 

Birmingham  Architectural  AMoeintton.— Mr.  A.  Reading 
on  ‘‘Comparisons  between  English  and  Continental  Re- 
naissance Architecture.” 

Anthropological  Institute. — (1)  Mr.  E.  H.  Man 
the  Ethnology  of  ’he  Amlaman  Islands.”  (2)  Profes 
Flower,  F.R.S.,  " On  the  Osteology  of  the  Natives  of  the 
Andaman  Islands.”  8 p.m. 

Wbdnbsdat,  Mat  14. 

British  Museum  (Anglo-Saxon  Boom).  — Mr.  J.  F. 
Hodgetts  on  " Early  English  or  Anglo-Saxon  Antiiiuities. 
(IV.).  The  Horn.  2 p.m. 

Edinburgh  Archiiectural  Association. 
dress.  t.  t, 

Societu  of  Jrl'*.— Professor  Fleeming  Jenkin,  F.R.S., 
on  ‘‘  Telpherage.” 

Thubsdat,  Mat  15. 

Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  the  Fine  Arts. — Mr. 
G.  A.  Storey,  A.R.A..  on  ■*  Mysteries  of  Colour."  8 p. 

Society  of  Anfiguerfea  — The  Rev.  H.  J.  Cheales  *■  On  a 
Mural  I^intingof  the  ReaurrccUon,  from  All  Saints’Church, 
Friskney."  8 30  p.m. 

Clerks  of  Works'  Association  (St.  James’s  Hall). — Mr.  A. 
Reckenzaun  on  ‘‘Electricity:  its  Application  to  Public 
Works  and  Buildings."  8 p.m. 

Jtoyal  Jnzfituf ion.— Professor  Dewar  on  “Flame  aod 
Oxidation.”  (IV.)  3 p.m. 

Chemical  Society. — 8 p m. 

Feidat,  Mat  16. 

Architectural  Astoeiation.—MT.  J.  A.  Goteh,  on  “John 
Thorpe  and  the  English  Renaissanee.”  7.30  p.m. 

Jtoyal  /writution.— Professor  W.  Odling,  F.E.S.,  "On 
the  Dissolved  Oxygen  of  Water.”  9 p.m. 

Satubdat,  Mat  17. 

Architectural  Association. — Visit  to  a House  in  Kensing- 
ton-court  (Mr.  T.  G.  Jackson,  architect)  , 3 p ro. 

Edinburgh  .irchitectural  Association.— YWit  to  Dalmeny 
House,  Barobongle,  and  Dundas  Castles, 


—President's  Ad- 


listtllamB. 


Tliird-class  Season  Tickets. — A deputa- 
tion waited  upon  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Great  Northern  Railway,  on  the  2nd  inat.,  to  urge 
upon  them  the  desirability  of  issuing  season 
tickets  to  third-class  passengers  at  a price 
bearing  the  same  proportion  to  the  first  and 
second  class  season-tickets  as  exists  between 
the  ordinary  daily  tickets.  At  present  the 
working  man  pays  the  railway  company  con- 
siderably more  than  even  the  first-class  season- 
ticket  passenger.  The  deputation  included  the 
Duke  of  Westminster  and  the  Earl  of  Shaftes- 
bury, the  company  named  being  represented  by 
Lord  Lymington,  the  Hon.  Cecil  Ashley,  and 
Mr.  Farrant,  the  deputy-chairman.  The  Chair- 
man of  the  Great  Northern  Railway  promised 
that  the  matter  should  have  the  careful  con- 
sideration of  the  Board.  We  hope  they  will 
keep  theirword.  Railway  companies  are  slowly 
finding  out  that  in  many  respects  it  is  their 
interest  to  treat  third-class  passengers  with 
as  much  consideration  as  the  other  classes, 
and  we  do  not  apprehend  that  the  present  case 
will  be  found  to  be  an  exception.  Statistics 
that  have  been  sent  to  ns  show  that  on  a test 
length  of  line  selected  (Hornsey  to  King’s- 
cross),  while  the  first-class  season-ticket  holder 
pays  6d.  per  working  day  for  transport,  over 
three  months,  the  third-class  passenger  pays  8d. 


Northumberland  Avenue. — The  whole  of 
the  building-sites  on  both  sides  of  Northumber- 
land Avenue  have  how  been  let  on  lease  by  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  the  leasing  of  the 
sites  for  the  erection  of  the  Royal  Colonial 
Institute,  and  residential  chambers  and  offices 
by  the  Mayfair  Mansions  Company,  which  have 
just  been  effected,  completing  the  lettings.  In 
continuation  of  the  National  Liberal  Club 
building  on  the  south-west  aide  is  the  North- 
umberland Avenue  Hotel,  which  has  a frontage 
of  nearly  300  ft.  in  length,  and  is  to  contain 
eight  floors,  besides  the  basement.  This  struc- 
ture has  been  can-iod  to  a height  of  several  feet 
above  the  ground-line.  Messrs.  Isaacs  & Florence 
are  the  architects,  and  Messrs.  PeiTy,  of  Bow, 
the  contractors.  The  H6tel  Metrop61e,  which 
occupies  the  whole  of  the  Avenue  frontage  south 
of  Scotland-yard,  with  a return  frontage  into 
Whitehall-place,  is  in  a forward  state,  having 
already  been  carried  five  or  six  stories  high. 
The  three  buildings  thus  named,  together  with 
the  premises  of  the  Society,  occupy  the  whole 
of  the  south-west  side  of  the  Avenne  on  the 
north-east.  On  the  north-east  side  the  build- 
ings ill  progress  south  of  the  Grand  Hotel 
include  the  new  premises  for  the  Constitutional 
Club,  which  will  have  a frontage  to  the  Avenue 
of  upwards  of  200  ft.  Mr.  R.  W.  Edis,  of 
Fitzroy-square,  is  the  architect,  and  Messrs. 
Lucas  Bros,  the  contractors.  The  Charing- 
crosa  Turkish  Baths  adjoining,  which  have 
for  some  time  past  been  in  course  of 
erection,  have  just  been  covered  in,  and 
will  shortly  be  completed  and  opened.  Mr. 
R.  Walker  is  the  architect,  and  Mr.  Woodward, 
of  Finsbury,  is  tbe  contractor.  Adjoining  will 
be  a block  of  residential  chambers,  about  to  be 
erected  for  the  Mayfair  Mansions  Company. 
Mr.  C.  D.  Martin  is  the  architect,  and  Messrs. 
Perry,  of  Bow,  the  contractors.  Immediately 
to  the  south  will  be  the  Royal  Colonial  Insti- 
tute, the  foundations  of  which  are  now  being 
got  in.  Messrs.  Habershon  & Fawckner  are 
the  architects,  and  Messrs.  Patman  & Fother- 
inghara  the  contractors.  At  the  south  angle  of 
the  Avenue  and  Northumberland-street  another 
block  of  residential  chambers  is  about  to  be 
erected,  which,  it  is  stated,  will  have  “ novel 
arrangements,”  the  groundand  mezzanine  floors 
being  intended  to  be  let  for  a bank,  insurance 
offices,  or  other  public  purposes.  Messrs.  Bassett, 
Keeling,  and  C.  D.  Martin  are  the  joint  archi- 
tects ; and  Messrs.  Perry  & Co.,  of  Bow,  are  the 
contractors. 

Compressed  Air  to  Let. — At  present  there 
is  a Bill  before  Parliament  which  is  to  give  to 
a joint-stock  company  powers  to  erect  very 
large  engines  on  land  within  the  Borough  of 
Birmingham,  and  adjacent  to  the  Birmingham 
and  Warwick  Canal,  and  to  lay  mains  in  a cer- 
tain area.  The  steam  engines  are  to  be  of  great 
power,  and  their  duty  will  be  to  keep  the  mains 
charged,  by  means  of  suitable  pumps,  with  air 
at  a pressure  of  45  lb.  per  square  inch.  This 
compressed  air  is  to  be  supplied  to  customers 
just  as  gas  now  is,  and  its  function  will  be  to 
drive  small  engines  for  manufacturing  and  other 
purposes.  Those  who  already  possess  small 
steam  engines  and  boilers  will  be  able  to  dis- 
card the  boilers  and  all  nuisance  and  expense 
attendant  thereon  ; while  those  who  have  hither- 
to wished  for  mechanical  power,  but  been  unable 
to  have  it,  will  only  need  to  supply  themselves 
with  small  engines  of  a cheap  and  simple  form, 
in  order  to  be  able  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
power  offered.  In  many  cases  local  considera- 
tions, conditions  of  lease,  or  questions  of  insur- 
ance, prevent  the  employment  of  a steam  engine ; 
not  because  of  the  engine  itself,  but  ou  acconnt 
of  the  boiler.  In  such  cases  compressed  air  will 
often  solve  the  difficulty,  as  there  can  be  little 
more  objection  to  a small  engine  so  driven  than 
to  sewing-machines. — The  Hardware  Trade 
Journal. 

Survey orskip,  West  Haitlepool.  ■ — Last 
month,  Mr.  J.  W.  Brown,  surveyor  to  the  Aston 
Manor  Local  Board,  was  elected  to  the  town 
surveyorship  of  West  Hartlepool,  at  a salary  of 
400Z.  per  annum.  The  following  were  selected 
to  be  interviewed  by  the  Commissioners,  viz. : — 
Mr.  Brown;  Mr.  Higgs,  chief  assistant, borough 
surveyor’s  office,  Bradford ; Mr.  W.  T.  Olive, 
A.-M.  Inst.  C.E.,  chief  engineering  assistant, 
city  surveyor’s  office,  Manchester;  Mr.  John 
Price,  A.-M.  Inst.  C.E.,  engineer  and  surveyor 
to  the  Barton  Sanitary  Authority ; Mr.  Alfred 
Summerscale,  A.-M.  Inst.  C.E.,  chief  assistant, 
borough  engineer’s  office, Leeds ; and  Mr.  Walaten- 
holme,  cliief  assistant,  borough  engineer’s  office. 
Blackburn. 


Eartliquakes  and  Luminous  Paint. — 

The  connexion  between  earthquakes  and  lumi- 
nous paint  would  hardly  be  apparent  to  any  one 
without  explanation.  It  nevertheless  exists, 
and  the  recent  earthquake  in  our  own  country 
has  served  to  remind  us  of  its  existence.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  Pioneer  Paint  Company,  who 
are  working  Balmain’s  luminous  paint  patents, 
send  in  large  consignments  of  this  paint  to  those 
countries  where  earthquakes  are  prevalent.  The 
use  to  which  it  is  pat  invests  it  with  the  utmost 
importance  just  for  the  few  critical  moments  of 
the  shock.  In  the  Phillipine  Islands,  where 
earthquakes  are  not  uncommon,  small  metallic 
plates  coated  with  luminous  paint  are  so  placed 
about  the  premises  that  at  the  first  warning  the 
inmates  are  quickly  guided  to  the  door,  and  thus 
to  the  street.  In  Manilla  it  is  laid  on  in  patches 
about  the  bedrooms  and  staircases,  serving  as 
guides  for  the  door-handles  and  the  stairs,  night 
lights  being  considered  especially  dangerous  as 
likely  to  set  fire  to  tbe  falling  house,  and  thus  to 
roast  the  inmates  in  their  own  homes.  It  follows 
that  those  who  live  in  districts  likely  to  be 
visited  by  earthquakes  will  do  well  to  adopt  thi.‘? 
plan,  and  to  burn  no  flame  lights  at  night,  espe- 
cially in  the  case  of  gas,  tbe  pipes  for  which 
might  be  broken  asunder,  and  the  gas  escape 
and  take  fire.  The  gas  should  be  turned  off  at 
the  main  nightly,  and  lurainons  labels  be  so 
placed  as  to  indicate  the  door-handles  and  other 
guides  to  the  main  point  of  egress,  which  would 
enable  the  residents  to  find  their  way  out  of 
their  houses  in  the  dark  before  the  walls 
perchance  buried  them. — Iron. 

Discovery  of  the  Necropolis  of  San 
(Zoan). — We  extract  the  following  from  the 
Times  : — “ At  a spot  never  visited  by  Mariette 
and  unexplored  save  by  pillaging  natives,  Mr. 
W.  Flinders  Petrie  has  just  identified  the  site 
of  the  long-sought  Necropolis  of  San.  Results 
of  great  historic  interest  may  be  hoped  from 
this  important  discoverj'.  Mr.  Petrie  also  re- 
ports the  recent  excavation  of  a small  chapel 
or  shrine,  of  Ptolemaic  date,  containing  six 
stelas,  two  human-beaded  sphinxes,  one  royal 
statuette,  and  various  miuor  objects.  The 
plan  of  the  chapel  is  cruciform,  the  upper 
end  being  occupied  by  an  inscribed  tablet 
representing  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  and  his 
sister-queen,  Arsinol^  in  adoration  before 
Khem,  Neitb,  and  Buto.  The  upper  part 
of  this  tablet  was  originally  covered  with 
a coat  of  gilding.  The  sphinxes  were  found  in 
situ,  flanking  each  side  of  the  tablet.  The  other 
stelee  lined  the  walls  of  the  two  side  recesses, 
and  comprise  (1)  a second  tablet  of  Ptolemy 
and  ArainoS,  of  fine  Graeco- Egyptian  work,  i-e- 
presenting  this  king  and  queen  standing  face  to 
face,  sceptred  and  crowned ; (2)  a table  of  a 
king  worshipping  Khem,  Horus,  Isis,  and  Buto  f 
(3)  a funereal  tablet  of  a private  individual 
(probably  the  founder  of  the  chapel),  with  an 
inscription  in  the  domestic  character  ; (4  and  5) 
two  votive  tablets  in  honour  of  the  bull  Apis. 
These  objects  are  all  perfect ; but  the  royal 
statuette,  which  is  22  in.  in  height,  has  been 
broken  in  twain  and  reunited  in  ancient  times. 
The  chapel  had  apparently  been  walled  up  with 
its  contents  while  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  was 
king,  and  so  remained  intact  until  revealed  the- 
other  day  by  the  pick  of  the  excavator." 

Sunday  Opening. — The  Sunday  Society 
wr''e,  through  their  secretary,  Mr.  Mark  H. 
Judge,  that  the  Society  of  British  Artists  in- 
tend to  throw  open  their  galleries  to  the  public 
next  Sunday,  from  6.30  to  9 p.m.,  as  an  experi- 
ment in  regard  to  Sunday  opening.  Admission 
will  be  by  ticket,  to  be  obtained  from  the  secre- 
tary, 8,  Park-place  Villas,  W.  While  sympa- 
thising with  the  movement,  we  wish  the  Sun- 
day sight-seers  were  going  to  be  admitted  in  a 
gallery  with  betfer  pictures  in  it  than  most  of 
those  to  be  seen  at  Suffolk-street. 

Society  of  Arts. — The  last  course  of  Cantor 
Lectures  for  the  present  session  will  be  on 
“ Fermentation  and  Distillation,”  by  Prof.  Noel 
Hartley,  F.C.S.  The  course  will  consist  of  three 
lectures,  and  will  he  given  on  Monday  evenings, 
the  12tb,  19th,  aud  2Gth  instants. 

Koyal  Institute  of  Painters  in  Water- 
colours. — Mr.  Frank  Dadd,  Mr.  H.  R.  Steer, 
and  Mr.  C.  Napier  Hemy,  were,  on  Monday  last, 
elected  members  of  this  Institute.  Mr.  Hemy 
is  an  important  addition  to  their  ranks. 

Melksliam. — The  Local  Board  for  the  district 
of  Melksham  have  appointed  Mr.  David  Mac- 
kenzie, C.E.,  Melksham,  Wilts,  as  the  engineer 
for  the  new  sewer  drains  proposed  to  be  laid 
. down  in  the  principal  paits  of  the  town. 
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Society  Of  Engineers.— At  a meeting  of  the 
Society  of  Engineers,  held  on  ilonday  evening 
last,  at  the  Westminster  Town-hall,  Mr.  A.  Rigg, 
president,  in  the  chair,  a paper  on  “ The  Engi- 
neering of  Malting,’*  by  Mr.  U.  Slopes,  was 
read.  The  author  sketched  a brief  outline  of 
the  early  history  of  malting,  and  gave  the 
statistics  relating  to  the  quantities  of  malt 
made,  its  present  uses,  and  the  capital  and 
labour  employed  in  the  trade.  The  paper  was 
divided  into  the  following  sections: — I.  The 
usual  or  common  English  system  of  malting; 
II.  The  old-fashioned  Continental  system  of 
Malting;  III.  The  modern  or  pneumatic  system 
of  malting  (Galland’s  and  Saladin’s)  ; IV.  The 
manufacture  of  black,  amber,  brown,  crystal, 
and  other  special  malts;  V.  The  gelatinisation 
of  rice  or  maize  and  otlier  processes  of  pre- 
paring grain  for  brewers’  use.  Full  descrip- 
tions were  given  of  all  the  necessary  buildings, 
apparatus,  and  tools  employed  in  each  of  the 
above  methods.  A diversity  of  rules  for  the 
aid  or  guidance  of  engineers  under  each  section 
were  formulated,  and  a number  of  machines 
and  appliances  of  a novel  character  were 
described,  some  for  the  first  time. 

Schools,  Erdington,  fox  the  Aston  School 
Board.  — Six  sets  of  designs  were  submitted  in 
limited  competition  for  the  above,  and  on  the 
award  of  Mr.  E.  K.  Robson,  F.S. A.,  Architect 
to  the  London  School  Board,  the  designs  of 
Mr.  William  Henman,  A.R.I.B.A.,  of  Bennetts 
Hill,  Birmingham,  were  selected,  subject  to  a 
suitable  tender  being  obtained  within  the  stipu- 
lated expenditure  of  £3,500,  which  had  to  in- 
clude the  school  buildings  for  400  children  in 
two  departments,  a caretaker’s  residence, 
covered  playgx'ounds,  the  asphalting  of  the 
whole  of  the  playgrounds,  boundary  wall,  &c. 
On  the  invitation  of  the  Board,  fourteen 
builders  submitted  tenders ; that  of  Mr.  W. 
Bennett,  of  Lozells,  amounting  to  £3,277,  being 
the  lowest,  has  been  accepted,  and  the  work  is 
to  be  proceeded  with  so  soon  as  the  sanction  of 
the  Educatioual  Department  has  been  obtained. 


for  the  London  School  Board 
lect: — 

M.  Gentry  

"J.  Grover 
T.  Bo3’ce 

Atherton  & Latta  ! " 

. Oldrey  , 

c.  Cox  

W.  Bangs  & Co 

G.  8.  Pritchard  .. 

W.  Brass  

'V.  Shurmur 

Kirk  & Randall  ., 

Patman  & Potfaeringhnm 

Perry  & Co 

J.  R.  Hunt  

Stiojpson  & Co. 
c._^\\aii 

W.  Scrivener  k Co.  !!!!" 

H.  L.  Ho’Ioway  

R.  J.  Jerrard  ... 

Wall  Bros,  . 

P.  T.  J,  Wood  ..ZZ" 


Mr.  E.  R.  Robson,  archi- 

..£12,375  0 0 
..  12,260  0 0 
. 1 2,230  0 0 
..  12,131  0 0 
..  12,120  0 0 
..  11,095  0 0 
. 11,810  0 0 
..  11,810  0 0 
..  11,772  0 0 
..  11,691  0 0 
. 11,665  0 0 
11,653  0 0 
..  11,620  0 0 
. 11,603  0 0 
..  11,558  0 0 
..  11,527  0 0 
..  11,482  0 0 
..  11,465  0 0 
11.439  0 0 
,.  11,596  0 0 
..  10,863  0 0 


For  the  eulargenieut  of  Vittoria-place  Schools.  Pentou- 
yme,  for  tlie  London  School  Board.  Mr.  E.  R.  Robson 


TENDERS. 

For  the  erection  of  new  shops  and  assembly  room  at 
Ipswich,  for  the  Ipswich  Industrial  Co-operativo  Society, 
Limited.  Mr.  James  F.  Goodey,  architect.  QuanliticB  by 
the  architect 

E.  Catchpool,  Ipswich 

A.  Coe,  Ipswich  

Grimwood  & Son,  Sudbury  

Kenny,  Ipswich 

R.  Girling,  Ipswich 

Everett  & Sou,  Colchester 

0.  Gibbons,  Ipswich  

G.  Dobson,  Colchester  

C.  Wyatt,  Ipswich  

G.  chambers,  Colchester  

R.  Smith,  Ipswich  

F.  Dupont,  Colchester  (accepted) 


£0,500  0 
..  9,090  0 
..  8,470  0 
..  8,190  0 
..  8,C98  0 
. 7.819  0 
7,600  0 


7,100  0 0 
7,097  0 0 
6,935  0 0 


For  additions  to  residence  for  Mr,  E.  Thomns,  at  W' 
burn,  Bucks.  Mr.  Arthur  Vernon,  architect.  High 
Wycombe : — 

Gibson £1,665  5 0 

Silver  1.621  0 0 

Woodbridge  1,597  0 0 

Loosley  1,590  0 0 

Hunt  (accepted)  1,388  0 0 

Martin 1,390  0 0 


For  new  conservator}’  and  veraiiduli  to  rcsidenco  at 
Wooburn,  Bucks,  fur  Mr.  E.  Thomas.  Mr.  Arthur 
Teraoii,  architect 

Gibson £565  5 0 

Silver  485  0 0 

SVoodbridge  459  0 0 

Martin 405  0 0 

Hunt  394  0 0 

Loosley  3S7  0 0 

For  new  stables  to  residence  for  Mr.  E.  Thomas,  at 
Wooburn,  Bucks.  Mr.  Arthur  Yernoii,  architect : — 

Woodbridge £800  0 0 

Silver  792  0 0 

Gibson 787  12  0 

Loosley  777  17  0 

Martin  770  0 0 

Hunt  (accepted)  767  0 0 


For  new  national  school-room  at  Wycombe  Marsh, 
Bucks.  Mr.  Arthur  Vernon,  architect ; — 

Lacey 390  0 0 


architect : — 

W.  Goodman 

J.  R.  Hunt 

G.  S.  Williams  & Son 
Steel  Bros. 

F.  & F.  J.  Wood 

W.  Brass 

W.  Shurmur 

Stimpson  & Co.... 

C.  Wail  

H.  Hart  

T.  Boyco 

S.  J.  Jerrard 

J.  Grover  

AV.  Scrivener  & Co. . , , 
Wall  Bios 


..  £8,992  0 0 
..  8,837  0 0 
..  8,786  0 0 
..  8,721  0 0 
..  8,595  0 0 
..  8,592  0 0 
..  8,668  0 0 
..  8,533  0 0 
..  8,441  0 0 
..  8,421  0 0 
,.  8,379  0 0 
..  8,3o9  0 0 
8,326  0 0 
8,262  0 0 
..  8,158  0 0 


For  proposed  new  water-closets  and  covered  playground 
at  laxon-street  Schools,  Bermondsey,  for  the  London 
School  Board.  Mr.  E.  K.  Robson,  architect:— 

J.  D.  Hobson  £583  0 0 

G.  8.  Pritchard  487  0 0 

W.  Shurmur 468  0 0 


For  proposed  water-closets  and  covered  playground  at 
Cottenham-roiul  Schools,  Holloway,  for  the  Loudon  School 
Board.  Mr.  E.  R.  Rjbson,  architect:— 

G.  S.  AVilliaras  & Son £339  0 0 

W.  Shurmur 270  q q 

For  new  factory  in  AVaiwiuk-lane,  E.C.,  for  Messrs. 
Hitchcock,  AVilliama,  & Co.  Messrs.  Searle  & Hayes, 
architects 

•Second  Tendem. 

Patman  & Potheriugham  £5,890  0 0 

Holliday  k Greenwood 5,560  0 0 

J.  B.  A-vford 6,385  0 0 

Mark  Patrick  k Son 6,261  0 0 

J.  0.  Richardson 6,100  0 0 

For  Erdington  School,  for  the  .dston  School  Board 
Mr.  AVilliatn  Henman,  33,  Bennetfs-hill,  Birmingham' 
architect,  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  Chos.  Henman 
architect,  64,  Cannon-street,  London;—  ’ 

W.  k I.  Webb  £3,880  0 0 

AVilson&eon 3,707  0 0 

J.  Molfatt, 3,738  0 0 

AV.  Robinson 3,680  0 0 

T.  AA'.  Smith  3,638  0 0 

Sapeote  & Son  3,637  0 0 

Surman  & Sou  3,601  0 0 

J.  Bowen 3,593  0 0 

T.  Robotham 3,690  0 0 

Barker  & Son 3,637  0 0 

Barnsley  & Son 3,518  0 0 

Horsley  Bros 3,489  0 0 

AV.  Lee  3,341  0 0 

AV.  Bennett  ; 3,277  0 0 

For  building  a day  or  mess  room  at  the  Lambeth  In- 
firmary, Brook-street,  Lambeth.  Messrs.  Fowler  & Hill, 
architects,  Sergeaiit's-Iim,  Fleet-street.  Quantities  by 
Messrs.  Fowler  & Hugman,  Spring-gardens  : — 

McGee £1,085  0 0 

Riches i,027  0 0 

Horner  1,010  0 0 

Belpim  i Cook fi53  0 0 

Lucas  & Son 940  0 0 

Howell  &>on 90O  0 0 

Higgot  & Brown  898  0 0 

Fold  & Sou 894  0 0 

Goiuid 877  0 0 

Tyermnii 860  0 0 

Cronker  860  0 0 

Ansell  817  0 0 

D.  D.  A A.  Brown  805  0 0 

Haimaond  796  0 0 

Pack  Bros 785  0 0 

Dickenson  719  0 0 


For  finishing  houses  at  Upton  Park  for  the  Land  Invest, 
ment  Company,  Limited.  Messrs.  AA'hitmore  k Reeves, 
gate  surveyors,  14,  Devonshire-sqtiorc,  Bishops- 

j- Heath,  Kew  Waudswor.h £3,822  13  11 

C.  W.  East,  n.iistow 2,662  0 0 

T.  Donaldson,  Leytonstonc-road*  ...  2,-163  0 0 

G.  Moir,  Upton  3,024  0 0 

G.  Cordery,  Plaislow 2 171  17  0 

Blomfield  A Adams,  West  Ham 2’, 132  0 0 

8.  L.  Etone,  Forest  Gale  2,000  0 0 

T.  Phelps,  Cu.stoni  House 1,900  0 0 

W.  Pollard,  Forest  Gate' 1,860  0 0 

A.  Nichols,  Leylonatone  !.  1,806  10  0 

England  & Thompson,  Leytonstoiie  1,773  0 0 

C.H.R)chardson.Stratford,£l,700or  1,675  0 0 

I.  Brickell,  Manor  Parkt 1,552  0 0 

* Part  Tender.  -f  Reduced  and  accepted. 

For  completing  five  houses  at  Upton  Park,  for  the  Land 
Investment  Conipaiiy,  Limited.  Messrs,  AVhitmore  & 
Kceves,  architects  and  surveyors,  14,  Devonshire- 
square  ; — 

W.  Feary,  Forest  Gate £650  0 0 ! 

H.  Brackley  Upton-lane  660  0 0 ' 

AV.  MouB  & Sons,  Cable-slrect  637  10  0 

8.  L.  Stone,  Forest  Gate  600  0 0 

W.  Lake,  Stratford  450  0 0 

G.  Moir,  Upton  449  0 0 

T.  Brightiuore,  North  Woolwich  420  0 0 

C,  H.  Richardson,  Stratford  -lOo  0 0 

T.  Russell,  Forest  Gate 400  0 0 

S.  W.  Hart,  Plaistow 4C0  0 0 

J.  W.  Martin,  Upton 390  0 0 

G.  Cordery,  Plaistow 380  0 0 

T.  Phelps,*  Cu.stom  House  295  0 0 

F.  Nieholsou,  Forest  Gale  (witbitrawn)  157  10  0! 

• Accepted. 

For  alterations  and  conservatory  to  residence,  Dulwich, 
for  Mr.  James  Henderson.  Mr.  R.  Peters,  architPct, 
Wool  Exchange,  Colemau-street 

Watson  (accepted) £176  0 0 


For  pair  of  villa  residences  at  Svdcuhum.  for  Mr.  AV.  3. 
H»rt.  Mr.  Richard  Peters,  architect: — 

Richardson  Bros £650  0 0 

T.  Euuer,  Julian,  & Co 610  0 0 

AVatson  (accepted) 6'JS  0 0 

For  decoration  and  alterations  to  Nos.  12  and  14,  Digby- 
road,  Homertoii,  for  Mr.  W.  Pittam.  Mr.  Richard  Peters, 
architect: — 

Richardson  Bros £165  0 0 

AVatson  (accepted) 145  0 0 

Moody  Bros 90  0 0 


Martin..., 
Hunt  .... 
Loosley  , 


357  17  0 


For  fitting  up  two  fronts  in  shops  adjoining  to  Falcon 
Tavern,  Clapbam  Junction,  for  Mr.  J.  Taverner.  Mr.  H. 
J.  Newton,  architect 

Godden  £155  0 0 

Lamble  145  0 0 

Pickersgill  (accepted) 139  0 0 


For  rebuilding  farm  buildings  at  Drayton,  for  Mr.  T. 
N.Dewe.  Mr.  J.  8.  Dodd,  architect,  Reading: — 

J.  Dover,  Oxford £380  0 0 

W.  Stevens,  Abingdon  358  0 0 

C.  Hunt,  Abingdon 349  0 0 

Buckler  Wheeler,  Abingdon 345  0 0 

E.  AVilliama,  Abingdon  (accepted) 300  0 0 


For  alterations  to  the  A'ariety  Theatre,  Hoxton.  Mr. 
J.  G.  Buckle,  architect ; — 

W.  Shurmur £396  0 0 

Steel  Bros 378  16  0 


For  erection  of  Congregational  Church,  Barkway,  Herts. 

Mr.  D.  Church,  architect;— 

Roberts  £1,197  0 0 

Parker 1,061  0 0 

AV.  Shurmur 98J  0 0 

Savilli  873  0 0 

Willmolt&Sou 835  0 0 

Tinsoii 83l  0 0 


For  road  and  sewer  (Contract  No.  4),  Mayow  Park 
Estate,  Sydenham,  Mr.  W.  AVhiddington,  architect,  28, 
Finsbury  Pavement : — 

Marshall,  Brighton £330  0 0 

[No  competition.] 

For  erecting  eight  detached  houses  at  Bromley,  Kent, 
for  Mr.  Samuel  Cawstou.  Mr.  A.  Cawston,  architect,  9, 
Spring-gardens  : — 

G.  H.  Lay,  Bromley  (accepted) £6,800  0 0 

For  roads,  drains,  &>•.,  at  Beach  Hill  Park,  Hadley 
AV’ood,  Middlesex  (second  section),  for  Mr.  Charles  Jack. 
Mr.  Edwin  T.  Hall,  surveyor,  57.  Moorgate-sireet : — 

AV.  Lloyd,  Kilburn  (accepted) £3,541  0 0 

For  repair.?  to  Elm  Grove-road,  Cricklewood,  for  the 
freeholder.  Mr.  Edwin  T.  Hall,  Moorgate-atreet,  sur- 
veyor : — 

AV.  Lloyd,  Kilburn  (accepted) £140  0 0 

For  roads  and  sewers,  near  Custom  House  Station,  Vic- 
toria Ducks,  London,  for  Mr.  R,  J.  Bowerman.  Messrs. 
Hussey,  AValcott,  k Blackford,  1,  Gray's-Iun-place,  sur- 
veyors 

T.  Adams,  Amhiirst-roud,  Hackney 

(accepted)  £2,989  0 0 

[No  competition.] 

For  pulling  down  and  rebuilding  premises,  81,  AVest- 
boiirnc-grovo,  Ba5’8wi;tor,  for  Mr.  G.  M.  Carlisle.  Mr.  J. 
Christian  Hukius,  architect; — 

Magee  k Co.  (aci'epted)  £1,300  0 0 

For  the  puiling  down  and  rebuildiEg  of  the  Old  King's 
Head,  Fulham  : — 

Avis...,  £2.320  0 0 

Rudkina 2,0-49  0 0 

Chamberlain 1,993  0 0 

Adamson 1,9-45  0 0 

Smith  1,016  0 0 

Pickergill  l,y0J  0 0 

Beale  1,876  0 0 


For  sundry  alterations  and  sanitary  works  at  the  Ber- 
mondsey AVorkhouse,  for  the  Guariliu'us  of  the  St.  Olavo'a 
Union.  Mr.  George  Elkington,  architect : — 

Bargiiian £446  0 0 

BuUers  427  10  0 

BroekwcU  42-5  0 0 

Preston  407  0 0 

Smith  & Barnes  (accepted)  395  0 0 


For  new  120  quarter  malting  at  Favershum,  for  Messrs. 
AV,  E.  & J.  Rigden.  Mr.  R.  AVaile,  DufiSeld,  Derby,  archi- 
tect : — 

Sectio-.i  2. — Ahoce  Ground  Lin 


For  the  erection  of  factory  at  Greenwich,  for  Messrs. 
Lovibond  & Son.  Mr.  J.  11.  Johnstone,  architect : — 

AV.  Shurmur £1,280  0 0 

Atherton  & Latta 1,25;  0 0 

8.  J.  Jerrard 1,243  0 0 

Bridle  . 1.192  0 0 

H.  8.  Holloway 1,127  0 0 


For  completing  flour  mills  at  Burghfleld,  for  Mr.  J. 
Dewe  Mr.  J.  S.  Dodd,  architect,  Reamng;— 

A.  AV.  Dodd  £1,500  0 0 


Glasscock  & Son,  StorfforJ 

Paramor  k Son,  Margate  

Perry  k Co.,  London 

H.  Stiff,  Dover. 

J.  J.  Wise,  Deal  

Wallis  & Clements,  Maidstone 

L.  Shrubsole,  Faversham  

G,  H.  Deuoe  & Son,  Deal 

Dickinson,  London  

J.  Green^vood,  Mansfield  (accepted) 
Todhiil  k Bellamy,*  Sutton  Bridge 
* Too  late. 


£6,660  0 0 
6,600  0 0 
6.055  0 0 
5,900  0 0 
5,776  0 0 
6,770  0 0 
6,699  0 0 
6,679  0 0 
6,130  0 0 


For  alterations,  Ac,,  at  Mill-street,  Conduit-street. 
J.  Hamilton,  architect: — 

Harper  £325  0 ( 

Larter  k Sou 295  0 C 

Scott  .,  290  0 C 

W.  Shurmur 270  0 fl 

Hayworth  265  0 0 
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For  the  enlnrgenYpnt  of  sehooN 


•rchitect  ; — 

£6  932  0 0 

W.  Oldrev 

. 6 793  0 0 

J.  11.  Hunt... 

6,600  0 0 

J.  Grover  

6 483  0 0 

6,402  0 0 

Putman  & Fatberinaham  .. 

6.344  0 0 

8.  J.  Jerrard  

6.219  0 0 

F.  & F.  J.  Wood 

6.232  0 0 

StimpsoQ  & Co 

6,180  0 0 

Perry  4 Co. 

6.178  0 0 

6,170  0 0 

6,1'  5 0 0 

T.  Boyr-e 

1',  091  0 0 

6,088  0 0 

G.  8.  Williams  4 San 

6,0.59  0 0 

W.  Scrivener  4 Co 

5.999  0 0 

Wall  Broi,  ... 

5,932  0 0 

For  the  erection  !of  schools  at  Westviile-road,  for  t 

I/ondon  8chiol  Board.  Mr.  E. 

R.  Robson,  architect 

£16,999  0 0 

16,640  0 0 

W,  Downs  

16,583  0 0 

16,540  0 9 

H.  L.  Hollowiir 

16,416  0 0 

16,3  0 0 0 

U.  VV.  KeailiiiK  

16,154  10  0 

Patman  4 Fotberingham  .. 

16,099  10  0 

W.  Todjjqo  

16,057  0 0 

J.  R Hunt  

16,057  0 0 

16,035  0 0 

W.  Olarey 

16,000  0 0 

J.  Grover 

16,000  0 0 

H Hart 

15,99)  0 0 

M . Baiips  & Co 

16,975  0 0 

. Sliurmur 

15,960  0 0 

Stimpson  4 Co 

15  .0  0 0 

C.  Wall 

15.745  0 0 

S.  J.  JerrarA  

15  673  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  Nos  11 

and  15.  Hosier-lane,  C 

Mr.  Alfred  K.  Pile,  architect.  -14,  Bloomsbury-squs 

Quimtities  bv  Mr.  Eookwood  :• 

Huvwfird  Son  

1,930  0 0 

Covrlniul  4 Co 

1,923  0 0 

Griivcr 

1,813  0 0 

Wmiani.4  & --^on 

1,783  0 0 

Patman  4 Fatheringbam  . 

1,773  0 0 

1,767  0 0 

Woodward 

1,750  0 0 

Falkner  

1,725  0 0 

Smith  & Soii^ 

1,697  0 0 

Far  alteration repairs,  and  other  n crlts  to  be  done  at 
the  I’riiiceaa  Beatriee  Pii’lic-boua',  65,  lligh-Ktreet, 
Camden  Town,  for  Mr.  Arthur  Brya  '.  M r.  A . ti.  Ollev, 
arflutei't.  U’imhleiloii.  Quantities  supplied 

Perkins  £1.177  0 0 

Axf.ird l'7a  0 0 

Anaell  912  0 « 

iJuwcr  (ftccppleii)  835  10  0 


For  lavin';  out,  Jraiiiin.;,  &i'.,  the 
“amingt'un  Cemetery  for  the  Lean 
Board  : — 

Holme  & King.  Lirerpool  and  Kenil- 
worth   £3,937  0 0 

T.  Bailey,  I.eamiiifjtoii  3.7+0  « 0 

G.  F.  Hiiiitli,  Milverton,  Leamington  3,7'H1  0 0 

T.  Mill.s,  I-e.amiiii;lon  3, >13  0 f 

George  Law,  KidJerininster 3,3  0 fl  0 

Curml  & Lewis,  Birmingham  3,110  0 0 

T.  Houghton,  Loaniington ii,9  0 0 0 

Einhard  Bowen,*  Lcuraington 2,594  0 0 

• Accepted. 


For  pulling  down  and  rebuilding  the  Old  King's  Head’ 
Fulham,  fir  Messrs.  Bell  J;Co,,  Brewers.  Air.  A.  C- 
11,  arebiteet.  Quantities  supplied:— 

AyLs £1.320  0 0 

Rudkins  2,t'49  0 0 

Chamberlain  1 ,993  0 0 

Adamson l,9i>  0 0 

Smith  1,915  0 0 

Piekergill 1,9  0 0 0 

Beale 1,876  0 0 


For  new  keoneis,  cottage,  ana  oiner  ouuaings,  and  alter- 
ations to  dwelling  houses  and  stables  at  Kingston  Bag- 
hnr.e,  Berks,  for  the  Old  Berks  Hunt.  Mr.  F.  H.  Barfield, 
F.S.I.,  Faringdoo,  Berks,  architect  and  sur.eyor 
Second  Tenders 

Barns  & Sob,  "Witney £2,609  15  11 

Jos.  Sheppard,  Faringdon 2,424  o 0 

Cadd  & Son,  Faringdon  2,2'ki  0 0 

Buckle  & Wheeler,  Abingdon  2,178  0 0 

W.  & J,  Wbeeler,  Faringdon  2,' 41  0 0 

Jos.  Wheeler,  Wantage 1,916  7 6 


Hooper  , 


1,613  t)  0 


the 


For  iiitenial  and  ext'riuil  p.iinting  work,  &c._ 
Banstead  School,  B.nnstead,  Surrey,  for  the  Managei 
the  Kensington  ani  Cbolsca  Sehool'Districf,  Messrs.  A,  & 
C.  Harston,  architects,  15,  Lendenhall-street  : — 

liley&Wood £2,247  0 0! 

Johnson  ACo 1,620  0 0 

Gordon,  Kell  & Smith 1,5'J2  10  0 

Hurrey 1 ,492  0 0 

Lopthome  A Co 1,368  0 0 

Longley  1,285  0 0 

Deacon  A Ct  1,226  0 0 

Taylor  1,218  0 0 

Kent  Bros.  , 1,161  10  0 

Barratt  A Sous 1,155  0 0 

Stevenson  1,070  0 0 

Seed 1,050  a 0 

Potter,  Sutton,  Surrey  (acceptetl)  ...  1,050  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a house  at  Heroe  B.sy  for  John 
Boosey,  Esq.  Mr.  Eolicrt  WiUcj,  68,  Ludgnte-hiil. 
Architect 

Farley,  Heme  Bay  £1,066  0 ( 

Brown,  Heme  Bay  1,019  0 ( 

Adams,  Herne  Hay  (accepted) 999  0 ( 


0 0 


For  tho  construction  of  a new  road  south  of  the 
Castlebar-road,  on  the  Hanger  Hill  Estate  at  Ealing.  Mr 
Bobert  Willey,  architect  ; — 

Killingba'ck,  C.imdea  Town £4'I2 

Nowell  A Robson,  Kensington 376 

Adamson  A Sons,  Ealing  379 

James  Pizzey,  Hornsey 

Ford  A Everett,*  Kenniiigton 353 

* Accepted. 

For  repairs  to  Nos.  15,  16,  and  17,"  Paternoster-' 
City,  and  warehouse  at  rear.  Mr.  Robert  Willey, 
arcnitcc-t  : — 

Hayward  A Son,  City £737 

Woodward,  Fiosimry 661 


le  Mission  II dl,  lL<rrnir-Toad. — Messrs.  John  Alien 
A Sons,  builders,  of  24,  Kilbuni  Park-road,  write  to  ssy 
that  their  tender  forthiswork,  which  appeared  with  others 
on  p.  629  oflnst  week's  Builder,  should  have  been  marked 
“ withdrawn  through  clerical  error,"  Tho  amount  of  their 
tender  should  have  been  3 8692. 


CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

SITUATIONS  VACANT,  PARTNERSHIPS.  APPRENTICESHIPS 
TRADE,  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Six  lines  (shoul  fiPr  wordsi  or  uniirr 4*.  6d. 

Each  additional  line  latxjut  ten  words) Da.  6d. 

Tenos  for  Serie»  o(  Trade  Aci'ertisenienU.alao  for  Special  Adver 
cUeineuta  on  front  pa^K,  Conii«titioiiB,  Contracts,  Salas  bj  Auction, 
Ac.  may  be  obtained  on  » i plication  to  the  Publither. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Linas  (about  THIRTY  words)  or  under  Ja.  8d. 

Bach  additional  line  mbout  ten  words) Os.  84. 

PREPAYMENT  I£  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

«,•  Stamps  mu((  not  be  sent,  but  all  siiiall  sums  shonld  be 
remitted  by  Cush  in  Reyiatered  Letter  or  by  Mouey  Order,  payable 
at  the  Post-efflee,  Coveut-yardeu,  W.C.  to 

DOUG1.AS  FOURDRINIER.  Publisher, 

Addraased  to  No.  48.  CstherlDO-srrcet.  W.O. 
Adrertlwuienta  lor  the  cui  rent  week's  Issue  must  reach  the  Office 
Pafore  THREE  o'clock  P-Di.  on  THURSDAY. 

Publishor  canuol  be  responsible  for  DRAWINGS.  TESTI- 
MONIALS, Ac.  left  at  the  Office  in  reply  to  Advertisemeuts.  and 
strongly  recommends  that  of  the  latter  COPIES  ONLY  shonld  be 


Best  Bath  Stone. 

WESTWOOD  GROUND, 

Box  Ground,  Combe  Down, 

Corsbam  Down, 

And  Farloigh  Down. 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  A CO.,  Limited, 
Corsbam.  Wilts.  [Adtt 


Box  Ground  Stone 

Is  the  Best  for  Use  in  all  Exposed  Positions, 
bein"  a well-known  and  tried  Weather  Stone. 
50,000  feet  cube  in  stock. 

PICTOR  & SONS,  BOX,  WILTS. 

[Advt. 


Special  Wofme.— Lists  of  tenders  frequently  rea<-h  us 
too  late  for  insortion.  Thev  should  be  delivered  at  our 
oflii'e,  46,  Catherine-street, 'strand,  W.C.,  not  later  than 
four  p.m,  on  Thursdays. 


Boulting  Freestone  and  Ham  Hill  Stone 

of  best  quality,  in  blocks,  or  prepared  ready  for 
fixing.  Ad  inspection  of  the  Doulting  Quarries 
is  respectfully  solicited ; and  Architects  and 
others  are  CAUTIONED  against  inferior  stone. 
Prices,  delivered  to  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  given  on  application  to  CHARLES 
TRASK,  Norton  - sub  • Hamdon,  Ibninster, 
Somerset.  — Agent,  Mr.  E.  WILLIAMS,  73, 
Charlotte-street.  Portland-place.  W.  [Advt. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

E.  T.  (dmwing  rK'elml).— I-  Q.— E.  T.  W.  (we  are  not  the  least  hi 

ant  uf  yuiir  iisxiaUiuee  or  augi^estious). — W.C.  T.  (nil  space  tins 
week),— Tristram  (we  can  hardly  see  anyadvauUge  to  be  gained  from 
publishiug  your  letter'.— IV.  S.  lyuur  notes  are  not  sumcieiitly  to  the 
point), 

Correspondents  should  address  the  Editor,  and  not  the  Publistier, 

xcept  iu  cases  uf  buaiiiess. 

Alt  statements  of  facts,  lists  of  tenders,  Ac.,  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  axldress  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publica- 

3 are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 
addressee. 

Note.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  p.ipers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 

)Ve  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  eemniunicalieiit. 

Letters  or  communication#  (beyond  mere  news-items)  which  have 
been  duplicated  for  other  Jourmals,  are  NOT  DE3IRED, 


rUBLISIIEPb'S  NOTICES. 


SPECIAL.-\™ations 


DAY  D 


STANDING  ADVF.RTISE- 
UNTS  or  ORDERS  TO  IHSCONTINUR  same, 
h the  OtHce  before  TEN  o'clti.k  onWEDNES- 


Bonlting  Stone, 

HAM  HILL, 

BLUE  LIAS  LIMB 
fGiound  or  T.ump), 


Of  the  very  best 
quality.  — Address 
direct  to  STAPLE 
& HANN,  Quarry 
Owners,  Stoke, 
Jlminster.  [AdVT. 


Asphalte. — The  Seysscl  and  Metallic  Lava 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  II.  Glenn),  Office,  38, 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials 
fordamp  courses, railwayarcboSjwarebousefloors, 
flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds  and  milk-rooms, 
granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces.  [Advt. 


Asphalte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava,  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  8TODART  A CO. 

Office: 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Advt. 


PERSONS  Advertising  in  “Tiie  Bnilder.”m*ylinve 

to  the  figlee.  48.  Cfttherine-Mrect.  Covent-gurdeu,  W.C. 
free  of  charge.  Letter*  will  be  forwarded  if  addressed 
envelopes  are  sent,  tugetlier  with  lufficieut  sUiniis  to 
cover  the  i>08lage. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCEIPTION. 

•'THE  BUILDER"  is  supplied  lur-e.-r  from  the  Office  to  residents 
iu  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rat*  of  lOs.  per  aiiunm, 
Prepaid.  To  countries  within  the  Pos'al  Unluii.  2Ka,  per  annum. 
ReinitUnces  p.avable  to  DOUGLAS  FUURDRINIER.  Publisher, 
4G,  Ciilheviue-itreet.  W.C. 


J.  L.  BACON  & CO., 

MANUFACTDEER8  OF  IMPROVED 

STEAM  AND  HOT-WATER 
APPARATUS, 
rOR  WARMING  AND  VENTILATING 

Private  Houses,  Churches,  Schools,  Hospitals, 
Manufactories,  Greenhouses,  4c. 

OFFICES  AND  SHOW-ROOMS  : — 

No.  34,  UPPER  GLOUCESTER  PLACE, 
DORSET  SQUARE,  LONDON,  N.W. 

And  at  DUBLIN,  BELFAST,  GLASGOW,  and 
NEWCASTLE. 

Illustrated  Pamphlet  on  “ Heating”  post  free. 


CHAPPDIS’  PATEl^TS  FOR  REFLECTIR6  LIGHT. 

DAYLIGHT  EEFLECTORS  OF  EVEEY  DESCRIPTION, 

ALSO 

ARTIFICIAL  LIGHT  REFLECTORS. 

WHY  BURN  GAS !— CHAPPUIS’  KEFLECTORS-  DIFFUSE  DAYLIGHT.— They  are  exclusirely  adopted  by  pd  fitted  at  Bucking- 
Bam  Palace,  all  H.M,  Government  Offices,  Houses  of  Parliament,  H.M,  First  Commissioner  of  Works,  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, 
British  Museum,  South  Kensington  Museum,  Royal  Institution,  (Juildhall  Museum,  on  board  H.M.  Ships,  also  Railway  Companies  ^ (^cm, 
Hospitals,  InstHutions,  Banks,  Insurance  Offices,  Manufactories,  Private  Houses  and  generally  from  Noblemens  Mansions  to  Artisans  Work- 
shops. 30,000  in  use  in  London  alone.  Patronised  by  leading  Architects,  Engineers,  Contractors,  &c.,  &c. 

Isr.B, — For  Prospectuflos  and  Diagrams,  adfireas  Stamped  Envelope  to 

P.  E.  CHAPPDIS,  Pitentee  and  Manufacturer,  69,  FLEET-STREET,  LONDON. 

NOTICE.— The  POLYGONAL  KHFLECTOB.  (Latest  Patent)  FOB.  ARTISTIC  and  PICTUB.E  GALLEBIES. 

XLb  coDatmotion  allows  cf  the  angle  of  light  being  readily  altered  so  as  to  reflect  in  any  desirable  direotion. 


^uppfemenf  fo 


may  10,  18  84. 


GENERAL  CONEERENCE  OF  ARCHITECTS. 


HE  SEVENTH*  General  Con- 
ference  of  Axcbitects,  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Royal  Insti- 
tute of  British  Architects,  was 
formally  opened  on  Monday 
afternoon  last,  when  Mr.  Horace 
Jones,  the  retiring  President  of 
the  Institute,  received  a not  very 


large  number  of  town  and  country  Fellows  and 
Associates,  in  the  West  Gallery  of  the  premises 
in  Conduit-street.  Among  tho  visitors  who 
were  welcomed  by  the  President  and  Council 
was  M.  Chas.  Lucas,  Honorary  and  Cor- 
responding Member  of  the  Institute,  and  secre- 
tly of  tho  Societe  Centrale  des  Architectes  de 
Paris,  to  whose  voice  the  members  attending 
the  Conference  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
listening  at  two  of  the  meetings.  On  the  walls 
of  the  gallery  in  which  tho  reception  took 
place  were  exhibited  a very  interesting  collec- 
tion of  working  drawings  and  sketches  by 
wee  recently-deceased  masters,  — Street, 
Burges,  and  Viollet-le-Duc.  These  drawings 
to  heighten  the  interest  with  which  the 
three  papers  set  down  on  the  programme  for 
Wednesday  evening’s  meeting  were  looked 
forward  to.  The  late  Mr.  Street’s  drawings  were 
lent  .by  Mr,  Arthur  E.  Street ; those  of  William 
Burges  were  lent  by  Mr.  K.  Popplewell  Pullan 
and  Mr.  George  Aitchison,  A.R.A.;  and  those 
of  M.  ViolIet-le-Dnc  were  the  Jac-similc  draw- 
ings published  by  MM.  Morel,  of  Paris.  A 
collection  of  bound  drawings,  sketches,  and 
scraps,  was  also  exhibited,  this  collection  being 
lent  by  Messrs.  Aitchison,  Sydney  Vacher,  R.  P. 
Pullan,  and  other  members  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects. 

On  Tuesday  a large  number  of  the  gentlemen 
taking  part  in  the  Conference  visited  the  Guild- 
hall Library  and  Council-chamber,  the  Eastern 
Extension  of  the  Stock  Exchange  Building,  and 
the  works,  now  in  progress,  of  the  Metropolitan 
(Inner  Circle)  Railway.  Separate  roi)orts  of 
these  visits  will  be  found  on  other  pages). 

The  business  proper  of  the  Conference  com- 
menced on  Tuesday  evening,  w’hen  a meeting 
was  held  in  the  Institute  room. 

Mr.  C.  Barry,  F.S.A.,  who  occupied  tho  chair, 
offered  afew  words  of  welcome  in  the  name  of  the 
Institute.  He  added  that  the  proceedings  of 
the  early  part  of  the  day  had  not  been  un- 
profitable or  uninteresting.  Visits  had  been 
paid  to  works  of  no  inconsiderable  importance, 
and  he  had  been  pleased  to  witness  a large 
attendance  at  the  New  Stock  Exchange  build- 
ings under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Cole.  Those  who 
had  visited  the  Inner  Circle  Railway  had  also 
found  matter  of  interest.  The  paper  which  he 
would  now  call  upon  Mr.  Cates  to  read  touched 
acme  of  the  most  important  subjects  that  could 
be  discussed  by  them. 

Mr.  Arthur  Cates  then  read  the  following 
paper  on, — 

THE  DUTIES,  OBLIGATIONS,  AND 

MUTUAL  RELATIONS  OF  ARCHITECT 

AND  CONTRACTOR,  WITH  REFERENCE 

TO  ENGLISH  AND  FOREIGN  PRACTICE. 

When  drawing  up  the  programme  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  this  Conference,  the  Committee 
considered  that  “the  duties,  obligations,  and 
mutual  relations  of  architect,  clieut,  and  con- 
tractor with  reference  to  both  English  and 
foreign  practice,”  would  form  an  excellent  sub- 
ject for  discussion  at  one  of  the  meetings. 
They  accordingly  prepared  a series  of  ques- 
tions which  were  addressed  to  correspondents 
of  the  Institute,  with  tho  result  that  replies  have 
been  received  from  Professor  Fenger,of  Copen- 
hagen, Th.  Ritter  Von  Hansen  of  Vienna,  and 
Herr  Ende  of  Berlin. 


#■*  The  first  Conference  was  held  in  1871,  tho  second  in 
1072,  the  third  in  1374,  the  fourth  in  1876,  the  fifth  in  1878, 
and  the  sixth  in  1831.  Copious  notes  of  the  proceedings 
will  be  found  in  the  volumes  of  the  Huilder  for  the  years 
named. 


Communications  respecting  the  practice  in 
America  have  also  been  received  from  Mr. 
Sydney  Smirke,  who  practised  for  many  years 
iu  America,  and  who  will,  I hope,  be  present 
here  this  evening,  and  favour  the  meeting  with 
his  observations  on  those  points  in  which 
American  practice  differs  from  ours. 

At  the  request  of  the  Committee  I have  read 
these  communications,  and  snmniarised  them  in 
such  a manner  as  will,  I hope,  satisfactorily 
open  the  discussion. 

For  France  I am  indebted  for  much  informa- 
tion to  Mr.  W.  II.  White  and  Mr.  R.  Phen6 
Spiers,  and  have  refen-ed  to  some  of  the  leading 
text-books  on  French  Building  Legislation,  more 
particularly  to, — 

“ Manuel  des  Lois  da  Batiraent,”  published 
by  the  Societe  Centrale  des  Architecte.s. 

Fremy  Ligneville,  “ Traito  do  la  Legislation 
des  Bdtiments,”  2 vols.  8vo.,  1S81. 

0.  Masselin,  “Nouvelle  Jurisprudence  ct 
Traite  pratique  sur  les  Honoraires  des  Archi- 
tectes,” 8vo.,  Paris,  1879. 

O.  Masselin,  " Nouvelle  Jurisprudence  et 
Traite  sur  la  Respousabilite  des  Architectes, 
etc.,”  870.,  1879. 

I must  admit  that  when  the  questions  settled 
by  the  Committee  were  first  placed  in  my 
hands,  I was  somewhat  startled  by  the  wide 
range  they  covered,  which  seemed  to  me  likely 
to  require  a whole  conference  or  even  a series 
of  confereuces  for  their  complete  discussion. 
As,  however,  the  time  at  our  disposal  this  even- 
ing is  but  limited,  and  the  object  of  tho  meeting 
is  to  afford  those  who  attend  an  opportunity  of 
expressing  their  views  and  discussing  points  of 
general  practice,  I will,  as  shortly  as  possible, 
bring  before  you  tho  replies  which  have  been 
received. 

Happily,  the  first  question,  which  relates  to 
the  tenure  of  land  for  building  purposes,  has 
been  thought  to  be  ef  sufficient  importance  to 
have  an  entire  meeting  appropriated  to  its 
consideration,  and  to-morrow  (Wednesday) 
morning  Mr.  Blashill  will  read  a paper  thereon. 

The  next  series  of  questions  relates  to  the 
architect,  and  it  will  be  convenient  to  consider 
each  separately.  Thus  : — 

When  an  architect  is  employed  upon  the 
erection  of  a house,  is  it  usual  for  him  to  perform 
the  following  services  ? — (n  ) Preparing  all  the 
drawings  that  are  required  and  a speciheation 
of  the  works;  (b.)  Arranging  terms  with  the 
contractor  or  contractors  ; (c.)  Superintending 
the  work;  (d.)  Deciding  on  the  amount  of 
money  that  is  to  be  paid  to  the  contractor  or 
contractors  according  to  tho  terms  and  dates  of 
payment. 

To  this,  the  reply  from  Copenhagen  is  the 
simple  affirmative, — Yes;  but  in  Austria  the 
architect’s  duties  appear  to  be  somewhat  more 
extended,  as  beyond  those  set  out  in  the  ques- 
tion be  prepares  an  accurate  estimate  of  quanti- 
ties of  tlie  building  to  be  executed,  from  which 
the  contractors  can  ascertain  the  quantities  of 
the  several  descriptions  of  work. 

A similar  practice  appears  to  exist  in 
Germany,  and  in  France  the  preparation  of  the 
Bevis  cstimatif  is  one  of  the  duties  of  the 
architect,  and  is  included  in  the  services  covered 
by  his  commission  ; but  on  this  bead  more  par- 
ticulars will  be  given  when  the  tariff  of  charges 
under  which  German  architects  work  and  the  re- 
muneration of  French  architects  is  considered. 

To  the  third  question, — Does  the  architect 
usually  perform  any  other  services  ? — the  reply 
is  in  each  case.  No. 

4.  Is  his  decision  as  to  the  quality  of  the 
work  and  material  and  as  to  payments  final  and 
binding? — is  answered,  in  accordance  with  ordi- 
nary English  practice,  with  the  provisoas  regards 
Austria  that  if  the  contractor  desires  in  such 
cases  to  appeal  to  a legal  tribunal,  the  right  of 
doing  so  must  be  expressly  stipulated  in  the 
contract ; while  in  Germany  it  is  often  stipulated 
in  the  contract  that  in  cases  of  dispute  one  or 


more  arbitrators  shall  decide  the  question  at 
issue. 

5.  Is  the  architect  responsible  to  the  client 
for  any  losses  that  may  arise  through  bad  work 
or  materials  which  he  ought  to  have  checked  ; 
and,  if  so,  for  a limited  or  unlimited  time? 

It  appears  that  in  Denmark  this  responsibility 
has  not  hitherto  been  exactly  defined  by  law  or 
by  custom,  but  if  losses  have  been  suffered 
through  the  architect’s  neglect  or  liability  the 
employer  may  sue  him  for  damages  within  the 
first  twenty  years. 

The  reply  from  Vienna  is  vague,  and  to  tho 
effect  that  the  contractor  is  held  responsible 
for,  and  to  make  good,  loss  through  bad  worker 
bad  material. 

The  Architectural  Association  of  Germany 
has  the  responsibility  of  tho  architect  to  the 
client  at  present  under  consideration,  but  no 
decision  has  been  arrived  at.  There  tiie  trades- 
man is  responsible  to  the  architect  as  well  as 
to  the  client  for  the  goodness  of  the  work.  In 
doubtful  cases  the  architect  leaves  tlio  selection 
of  the  tradesman  to  the  client,  thus  giving  the 
latter  an  influence  by  which  ho  cleverly 
diminishes  his  own  responsibility.  No  instance 
is  known  to  Herr  Ende  in  which  an  architect 
has  had  to  bear  the  responsibility  for  the  short- 
comings of  a tradesman.  Every  architect  is 
legally  answerable  for  his  designs  so  long  as 
these  are  followed,  Wliero  a tradesman 
deviates  from  tho  instructions  of  the  architect 
the  latter  assumes  the  responsibility  if  he  sanc- 
tions deviations  in  a general  wny.  If  tho  archi- 
tect is  demonstrably  lax  iu  his  supervision,  of 
course  the  law  holds  him  responsible. 

Iu  France  and  those  countries  subject  to  the 
Code  Napoleon  the  responsibility  of  architects 
aud  contractors  is  defined  by  six  articles  of  the 
Code  Civil,  four  of  which  are  of  general  appli- 
cation, while  Art.  1,702, — “ Si  I’edilice  constrnit 
prix  fait,  perit  on  tout  ou  cn  partiepar  le  vice 
de  la  construction,  memo  par  lo  vice  du  sol,  les 
arcbitccte  et  entrepreneur  ou  sont  responaables 
pendant  dix  ans,” — appears  to  make  the  archi- 
tect and  contractor  liable  for  ten  years;  and 
Art.  2,270, — “Aprils  dix  ans,  I’architecte  et  lea 
entrepreneurs  sont  decharges  dela  garantie  des 
gros  ouvrages  qu’ils  ont  faits  ou  diriges, — re- 
lievos the  architectand  contractorfvom  liability 
after  ten  years. 

There  has  been  considerable  controversy  as 
to  tho  exact  meaning  of  Art.  1,792,  it  being 
contended  that  it  is  only  applicable  where  the 
architect  is  the  contractor;  but,  nevertheless, 
the  responsibility  attaches  to  the  architect 
under  tho  general  ])nnciples  ©f  Art.  1,382 : — 

“ Tout  fait  quelconque  de  rbomrae,  qui  cause  it 
autrui  un  dommage,  oblige  ceiui  par  la  faute  du 
quel  il  est  arrive  i reparer”;  Art.  1,383: — 

“ Cbacnn  est  responsablo  du  dommage  qu’il  a 
cause,  non  seulement  par  son  fait,  mais  encore 
par  sa  negligence  ou  par  son  imprudence 
and  Art.  1,992: — “Le  mandataire  repond  non 
seulement  du  dol,  mais  encore  des  fautes  qu’il 
commet  dans  sa  gestion,”  which  make  him,  in 
common  with  all  other  citizens,  liable  for  there- 
sul  ta  of  faults  he  may  commit,  and  those  he  may  by 
negligence  or  otherwise  permit  others  to  commit 
over  whom  he  may  have  authority.  For  errors 
of  design  and  want  of  skill  retulting  in  failure  of 
the  building  wholly  or  in  part,  neglect  of  legis- 
lative enactments  and  municipal  and  police  regn- 
latioDB,  neglect  of  servitudes  and  easements  to 
which  the  site  is  subject  and  which  the  archi- 
tect could  have  ascertained,  providing  a build- 
ing which  does  not  satisfy  the  defined  require- 
ments, the  client  has  his  remedy  against  the 
architect  alone.  For  improper  execution  of 
work,  defective  or  improper  material  or  work- 
manship, the  client’s  remedy  is  against  both, 
contractor  and  architect:  against  the  one  for 
having  committed  the  wrong,  and  against  the 
other  for  having  by  inefficient  superintendence 
permitted  it;  bub  the  architect  himself  has  his  . 
remedy  against  the  contractor.  These  respousi- 
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bilities  have  many  qaalificatioBS  arising  from 
the  varying  relations  of  theparties,  hnt  it  would 
not  be  possible  to  enter  into  such  details  on 
this  occasion. 

The  limit  of  ten  years  does  not  apply  to  cases 
of  fraud  : in  these  the  term  of  prescription  is 
extended  to  thirty  years. 

In  England  the  Statute  of  Limitations  being 
seven  years,  it  would  appear  that  the  architect 
is  in  ordinary  circumstances  protected  after  the 
lapse  of  that  period. 

6.  On  what  basis  is  the  architect’s  remunera- 
tion calculated,  and  is  this  settled  by  any  law 
or  custom  ? 

The  Dauish  architects  have  not  yet  agreed 
upon  a schedule  of  remuneration,  but  often  use 
the  German  and  Swedish  schedules,  which  will 
be  found  in  the  report  of  the  Congrfes  Inter- 
national des  Architectes,  Paris,  1878. 

In  Austria  the  terms  of  professional  remunera- 
tion are  not  fixed  by  law,  but  the  Architectural 
Association  has  drawn  up  a certain  scale  of 
oharges.  It  is,  however,  optional  with  the  archi- 
tect and  client  whether  they  accept  this  or  not. 
As  a rule  professional  remuneration  is  calculated 
at  from  three  to  five  per  cent.,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  work. 

In  Germany  a very  elaborate  tariff  is  adopted 
which  was  drawn  up  by  the  Architectural 
Section  at  the  Fifteenth  Congress  of  German 
Architects  and  Engineers,  held  at  Hamburg  in 
18G8.  The  ordinary  work  of  the  architect  is 
there  divided  in  five  classes,  commencing  with 
ordinary  agricultural  bnildings  and  the  plainest 
description  of  town  and  country  dwellings,  and 
ending  with  exterior  and  interior  decorations 
and  ornamental  work.  The  scale  of  remunera- 
tion is  set  out  under  six  subdivisions  of  the 
architect’s  work  and  nine  progressive  stages  of 
cost,  the  first  limit  being  3001.  and  the  highest 
30,000f.  and  upwards. 

The  services  to  be  performed  by  the  architect 
are  defined  as  : — 

(a.)  Sketches. — Preparing  sketches  (plana  and 
elevations)  drawn  to  scale,  and  (if  desired)  an 
approximate  summary  estimate  of  cost. 

(b.)  Design. — Preparing  complete  design  with 
plans,  elevations,  and  sections,  together  with  a 
summary  estimate  of  cost  as  for  a. 

(c.)  Working  drawings  and  details. — Prepar- 
ing the  requisite  working  drawings  and  the 
detail  drawings  of  construction  and  decoration. 

(d.)  Estimate  of  cost.  — Preparing  a special 
estimate  of  cost  of  construction. 

(e.)  Execution.  — Drawing  np  contracts  for, 
and  letting  and  general  superintendence  of,  the 
execution  of  the  whole  of  the  works,  exclusive 
of  special  superintendence. 

(/.)  Accounts,  Checking  and  certifying 

the  accounts,  exclusive  of  measuring  up. 

For  works  of  smallest  cost  the  rate  per  cent, 
for  the  entire  services  varies  from  5 per  cent,  on 
the  smallest  expenditure  for  the  lowest  class  of 
building  to  9f  per  cent,  fora  like  expenditure 
on  the  highest  class  of  building ; while  for 
works  of  greatest  cost  the  rate  of  remuneration 
varies  from  2 per  cent,  on  the  largest  expendi- 
ture for  simple  buildings  to  5 per  cent,  on  those 
of  the  highest  class. 

Fees  on  rebuilding  or  additions  to  existing 
buildings  where  a special  design  is  necessary  are 
calculated  at  one-fourth  more,  and  where  a 
design  is  not  necessary  at  one-fourth  less  than 
for  the  same  class  of  new  work. 

Advances  on  account  during  the  work  in  pro- 
portion to  the  progress  of  the  work  and  in 
accordance  with  the  rules  shall  always  be  paid 
to  the  architect  on  demand. 

If  the  estimate  be  exceeded  snch  excess  shall 
not  increase  the  fee,  but  the  cost  of  duly 
sanctioned  extensions  or  more  sumptuous  treat- 
ment of  the  work  shall  increase  it. 

All  drawings  remain  the  property  of  the 
architect.  The  client  may  demand  copies  of  the 
design,  but  shall  use  them  only  for  the  work  to 
which  they  relate. 

This  German  tariff  has  been  adopted  by  the 
architects  of  Belgium,  Switzerland,  and  Italy  ; 
and  has,  I think,  been  printed  at  length  in  the 
London  professional  journals. 

The  remuneration  of  architects  in  Sweden  is 
regulated  by  a system  similar  to  that  adopted 
in  Germany ; but,  while  the  services  to  be 
rendered  are  similar  to  those  there  given,  the 
rates  of  percentage  are  somewhat  less. 

The  services  to  be  rendered  by  an  architect  in 
Sweden,  are : — 

Esquisse,  — Dessin  net,  avec  nn  devie 
approximatif. 

Dessins  et  plans  principanx,  — Dessing 
complete. 


Devis  et  descriptions, — Calcul  des  frais,  avec 
indication  des  quantiles  et  des  prix,  ainsi  que 
designation  des  materiaux,  et  du  mode  du 
travail. 

Spares, — Tous  les  dessins  de  construction  et 
d’ornamentation. 

Surveillance, — Stipulation  de  contrats  d’entre- 
prise  et  surveillance  de  I’exccution. 

In  France  it  has  been  decided  by  the  Conr  de 
Cassation  as  recently  as  1875  that  no  law  or 
regulation  exists  which  fixes  the  fees  due  to  an 
architect  for  private  work:  that  the  Courts 
should,  in  the  absence  of  any  agreement, 
regulate  them  with  reference  to  the  work 
carried  out  and  the  services  rendered. 

Public  departments,  such  as  the  ilinistcre  de 
Tlnterieur,  des  Travaux  Publics,  des  Cultes,  La 
Ville  de  Paris,  &c.,  make  special  contracts,  by 
which  the  architect,  besides  an  annual  salary 
(“  traitevient  fixe  annuel  ”)  is  entitled  to  a com- 
mission trai'ement  pvoportionnelle”)  on  the 
cost  of  the  work  ; and,  after  their  completion,  he 
might  be  granted  a further  payment  (“  gratifi- 
cation ”),  not  so  much  as  a pecuniary  advantage, 
but  as  an  expression  of  satisfaction  for  work 
executed  with  economy  and  skill. 

Although  the  fees  of  architects  have  never 
been  fixed  by  law,  because  the  art  is  a liberal 
one,  they  are,  when  not  otherwise  agreed,  gene- 
rally determined  by  the  custom  of  the  place 
or  the  scale  fixed  by  the  Conseil  des  Biltiments 
Civils  in  1800  and  confirmed  in  1841,  by  which 
the  remuneration  of  architects  employed  by 
the  Department  was  fixed  at  5 per  cent.,  the 
services  to  be  rendered  being  defined  thus  : — 

“ Confection  des  plans  et  des  projets, 

La  conduite  des  ouvrages, 

La  verification  et  le  reglement  des  memoires.” 
The  whole  question  of  “honoraires”  was  very 
fully  discussed  at  thoCongriis  International  dea 
Architectes,  held  in  Paris  in  1878,  and  under  the 
anspices  of  the  Societe  Centrale  des  Arcbi- 
tectes,  and  I would  refer  those  who  are  desirous 
of  more  detailed  information  than  can  bo  here 
given,  to  the  report  of  the  proceedings  of  that 
Congress  published  in  1881  by  the  Ministere  de 
I’Agriculture  et  du  Commerce. 

The  subject  has  occupied  the  atteution  of  the 
Societe  Centrale  des  Architectes  not  less  than 
that  of  this  Institute.  In  1849  a committee  of 
that  body  reported  that  5 per  cent,  must  be 
taken  as  a mean  applicable  to  most  cases  ; had 
been  generally  recognised  by  courts  of  justice, 
but  by  arrangement,  by  reason  of  the  im- 
portance or  otherwise  of  the  services  rendered, 
might  be  deviated  from. 

The  following  extracts  from  some  of  the 
communications  made  to  it  sufficiently  explain 
the  spirit  with  which  the  question  was  con- 
sidered at  this  Congress  : — 

“1\’hatever  the  merit  of  the  architect  who  conceives  and 
executes,  whatever  the  nature  of  the  work,  whatever  the 
skill,  care,  and  time  devoted  to  the  studies  and  to  the 
superintendence, — always  6 per  cent.” 

•‘The  painter,  the  sculptor,  obtain  for  their  werks  their 
value:  the  physician,  the  counsel,  chnrce  their  fees  in 
accordance  with  their  position  and  merits,  and  the  care 
which  they  bestow. 

The  counsel  may  have  mistaken  the  case,  and  advised 
his  client  badly,  but  the  latter  pays  the  fees,  and  no  more 
is  said. 

The  physician’ may  have  erred,  his  patient  dies,  and 
with  him  the  doctor’s  mistake  is  buried  ; but  nevertheless 
his  fees  are  paid. 

The  architect . however,  receives  always  5 per  cent. ; hut 
if  he  makes  a mistake,  or  is  deceived,  or  if  ho  has  given 
way  to  concessions  which  may  compromise  his  work,  the 
critic  is  ready  to  seize  wi'h  avidity  on  his  faults,  while 

i'ustice  is  invoted  against  him  with  such  rigour  that  even 
is  future  prospects  may  be  affected,  and  that  fortune  and 
position  to  attain  which  the  architect  is  ever  struggling 
may  becoinpromised.’’ 

” Pretended  architects  accept  work  on  such  terms  that 
they  cannot  without  loss  perform  the  serious  duties  of  the 
profession,  but  certainly  if  they  thus  lose  they  profit  in 
other  and  less  legitimate  ways. 

The  client  who  thinks  he  has  made  a good  bargain  is 
not  aware  that  the  architect  obtains  from  the  contractors 
more  'han  the  difference  he  has  saved,  and  to  obtain  it 
sacrifices  his  liberty  of  action,  and  hands  himself  over  to 
them,” 

M.  Davioud  strongly  urged  the  impossibility 
of  framing  an  equitable  tariff,  the  inapplicability 
of  such  a tariff  system  to  an  open  and  liberal  pro- 
fession, and  the  necessity  of  leaving  each  practi- 
tioner to  assess  bis  own  value  and  to  make  his 
own  bargain  in  accordance  therewith  and  the 
nature  of  the  work  to  be  undertaken.  In  the 
result,  after  very  long  discussion,  the  Congress 
arrived  at  resolntionsto  the  following  effect,— 
The  Congress,  acknowledging  the  principle  of 
freedom  of  labour  and  its  unfettered  remunera- 
tion which  is  established  on  the  principle  of 
supply  and  demand,  is  of  opinion  that  every 
architect  should  appraise  his  work  at  such  value 
as  he  may  think  fit,  which  should  be  a fair 
remuneration  for  the  skill  displayed  and  the 
special  difficulties  overcome.  Nevertheless,  in 


the  absence  of  any  special  agreement,  it  con- 
siders that  the  Avia  du  Conseil  des  Batiments 
Civils  should  be  applied  as  a minimum  until 
such  scale  has  been  modified  in  an  equitable 
manner. 

Thus,  the  result  of  the  Congress  was  that  the- 
inevitable  5 per  cent,  was  considered  to  be 
a reasonable  basis  of  remuneration. 

Here,  in  this  room,  the  architects  of  tbs' 
United  Kingdom  have,  at  great  length,  and  for 
the  last  time  twelve  years  ago,  discussed  the 
same  subject  and  arrived  at  a similar  conclusion, 
but  having  printed  a document  setting  forth  the- 
opinions  of  this  Institute  and  thac  Conference 
with  reference  to  professional  charges,  it  has. 
been  most  unjustly  imputed  to  the  Institute 
that  it  partakes  of  the  character  of  a trade 
union,  an  impression  being  somewhat  general 
that  adherence  to  the  terms  set  forth  in  that- 
document  is  an  essential  condition  for  member- 
ship of  the  Institute. 

My  own  view  of  the  position  is  this, — that  the 
document  expresses  the  ordinary  custom  of  the 
profession,  by  which,  in  the  absence  of  any 
agreement  to  the  contrary,  the  relations  between 
architect  and  client  should  be  governed  ; but 
the  architect  is  left  perfectly  free  to  himself 
assess  the  value  of  his  work.  If  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  and  the  nature  of  the  work 
permit  him  honourably  to  accept  a lower  rate  of 
remuneration  he  is  perfectly  at  liberty  to  do  so  ^ 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  he  considers  that 
his  position  in  the  profession  or  the  value  or 
importance  of  the  services  rendered  entitle  him 
to  make  his  charge  at  a higher  rate,  or  as  has 
been  done  by  a late  well-known  and  bighly- 
respected  member  of  this  Institute,  without 
regard  to  percentage  at  all,  he  is  perfectly  at 
liberty  to  do  so,  and  to  secure  the  highest 
remuneration  he  can  obtain. 

The  seventh  question,  “ Are  there  any  other 
important  matters  affecting  the  architect  in  his 
relations  to  his  client  or  the  contractor?”  has 
not  elicited  any  replies  which  need  occupy  your 
attention,  but  the  ownership  of  the  drawings  is 
one  which  certainly  merits  the  most  careful 
consideration  of  the  Conference,  and  may  be 
considered  under  this  bead. 

In  France,  Fremy  Ligneville  (vol.  i.,  p.  229) 
declares  the  law  to  be  that  in  the  absence  of 
any  agreement  to  the  contrary,  the  fees  paid  to 
the  architect  are  considered  to  be  due,  not  only 
for  the  construction  of  the  building,  but  also  for 
the  preparation  of  the  plans  in  accordance  with 
which  it  has  been  erected.  Tbns  the  client  can 
demand  the  delivery  to  him  of  these  drawings, 
and  the  architect  cannot  claim  any  special  fee 
for  them ; but  the  architect  has  the  right  to* 
retain  the  plans  and  specifications  he  has  pre- 
pared until  his  fees  have  been  completely 
paid. 

The  sixteenth  Article  of  the  Institute  docu- 
ment expresses  the  general  custom  that  the 
drawings  and  specification  remain  the  property 
of  the  architect,  but  recommends  a distinct 
understanding  with  the  client  on  this  point. 

The  German  architects,  in  the  remarks 
appended  to  the  tariff  before  referred  to,  dis- 
pose of  tbe  question  thus: — “All  drawings 
remain  tbe  property  of  the  architect.  The 
client  may  demand  copies  of  the  design,  but 
shall  use  them  only  for  the  work  to  which  they 
relate.” 

The  third  general  head  under  which  the 
questions  were  framed  was  that  of  “ The  Con- 
tractor,” and  in  considering  the  replies  aaff 
statements  which  I shall  have  to  put  before 
you,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  circum- 
stances under  which  buildings  are  executed  are 
so  variable,  and  dependent  upon  so  many  con- 
ditions, that  the  information  given  must  be 
accepted  as  only  of  general  application,  and  not 
as  representing  invariable  practice. 

The  eighth  question  runs  thus: — “Is  it  the 
custom  to  employ  a general  contractor  to- 
execute  all  the  works  required  to  be  done  in  a. 
building,  or  is  the  contractor  employed  for  each, 
trade,  viz.,  a contractor  for  masonry,  another 
for  carpentry,  another  for  ironwork,”  &c.  ? 

In  Denmark  both  arrangements  are  usual. 
In  Austria,  in  better  class  buildings,  as  a rule, 
separate  tradesmen  and  contractors  are  usual 
for  the  several  descriptions  of  work,  as  the- 
master-mason  or  master-bricklayer,  the  stone- 
cutter, the  master-carpenter,  constructor  of 
ironwork,  plumber,  &o. 

In  Germany  both  modes  of  letting  work  are 
practised.  Where  the  client  engages  an  archi- 
tect he,  as  a rule,  requires  that  the  work  of 
each  trade  be  let  separately.  A great  many 
architects,  however,  undertake  the  erection  oi 
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buildings  for  a lump  sum,  especially  in  cases 
■where  the  client  wishes  to  be  insnrod  against 
extras,  desires  not  to  have  to  deal  with  so  many 
parties,  and  prefers  the  sole  and  exclusive 
responsibility  of  the  architect  to  that  of  a multi- 
tnde  of  individuals. 

In  England  it  occasionally  occurs  that  the 
bnilder  provides  the  design  and  drawings  for  the 
work  he  carries  out ; in  fact,  it  is  rumoured  that 
builders  who  so  proceed  have  said,  “ Oh,  we  keep 
an  architect,  and  you  need  not  go  to  the  expense 
of  employing  one  ” ; but  the  architect  who  con- 
tracts to  carry  out  his  own  design  is  in  these 
days,  I think,  quite  unknown.  If  tho  practice 
does  exist  it  would  be  most  desirable  that,  if  pos- 
sible,fall  information  should  be  given  to  the 
meeting  respecting  it. 

In  France  the  general  practice  is  to  employ 
separate  tradesmen,  an  independent  bargain 
being  made  with  each  j but  the  general  con- 
tractor is  not  entirely  unknown.  The  ordinary 
practice  appears  to  be  that  what  was,  I think^, 
formerly  universal  in  England,  and  is  still 
retained  in  the  North.  Mr.  E.  P.  Spiers  has 
communicated  to  me  a letter  from  M.  Pascal,  a 
distinguished  Parisian  architect,  in  which  he 
says  on  this  subject:- 


Notwithatonding  the  advantage  which  may  be  derived 
irom  having  one  general  contractor,  we  prefer  special 
tradesmen,  who  do  their  work  better.  The  soledifficult- 
for  the  architect  is  to  make  them  work  ' ' 

each  otbei 


Itv 

, . ^ ..1  harmony  with 

without  reciprocally  causing  delays  orprejudice 


to  other  works. 

The  general  contractor  naturally  takes  a profit  from  each 
*ub.oontractor  hence  augmentation  of  coat.  He  cannot  be 
competent  in  all  the  specialities  which  he  represents.  Hence 
quaUty  of  the  work:  two  causes  which 
lead  to  the  system  of  dmsion  of  the  trades  beineprelerred 
«jen  to  the  extent  that  a general  contractor  is  only  ore* 
JionaUy  admitted  for  the  works  of  the  State.” 

There  is  a growing  tendency  .in  England 
towards  employing  special  tradesmen  for  impor- 
tant sections  of  the  work,  but  the  great  saving 
of  trouble  and  annoyance  arising  from  the 
■employment  of  the  general  contractor  renders 
it  hardly  likely  that  the  good  old  system  of 
master  tradesnten  contracting  for  each  trade 
o handicraft  thus  suffers. 

9.  Is  it  usual  for  a tradesman  or  tradesmen 
to  contract  to  do  the  building  as  shown  by  the 
drawings  and  specification  for  a fixed  sum  to  be 
paid  to  him  or  them  by  the  employer?” 

The  reply  to  this  question  received  from 
Jderlm  IS  so  important,  that  I should  have  been 
glad  to  have  had  the  opportunity  of  making 
further  inquiry  respecting  it,  but  time  has  not 
permitted  this,  and  I will  therefore  quote  the 
words  of  Herr  Ende 
Cases 


tlia  *hich  the  erection  of  a building  according  to 

thedesgnaandeetimstes  of  an  architect  is  let  to  aeon- 
I architect 


■tractor  who  i: 


” regards  elaborate  and''orn°a'm^n?n\’bu^d^g8’ 

done  m the  case  of  simple  and  ordinary  ones 
uncording  to  the  idea  prevailing  here 
complrtely  fluiahed  from 
estimate,  but  the  chief  and 
Rnn-n^.>J  designed  and  worked  out 

dui^g  ,ts  constrnction  There  is,  however,  an  end  to  this 
Jan  the  building.  Alterations 

only  under  stringent  and  costly  condi- 
tione,  which  give  occasion  to  bU  kinds  of  disputes.’’ 

French  system  appears  to  be 
MarcM  au  Rabais  or  Par  sMe  de  prix.  Till 
recently  La  Sdrie  de  Prix  de  la  Ville  de  Paris 
was  generally  accepted  as  the  basis,  and  each 
fleparate  tradesman  made  his  offer  at  a price  to 
be  calcnlated  at  a per-centage  above  or  below 
such  schedule  of  prices.  Recently  the  Societe 
Oeptrale  des  Architectes  has  issued  a SMe  de 
authorities  of  the  departments 
an  e great  cities  have  also  engaged  them- 
aelves  on  the  preparation  of  similar  schedules 
-suitable  to  each  locality. 

The  Uareh4  d Prix  fait  or  d Forfait  is  a con- 
tract for  a lump  sum, very  similar  to  our  ordinary 
contracts. 

There  ia  also  another  form  of  contract 
which  removes  the  inconvenience  attending 
that  par  Uria  de  prir  of  tho  client  not  knowing 
beforehand  what  the  ultimate  cost  will  be. 
Ihia  IS  known  as  the  " llarchi  de  Maxi, mint," 
and  combines  both  the  nreceding  systems,  the 
bargain  being  that  tho  work  is  to  bo  paid  for 
in  accordance  with  the  sMe  de  prix,  but  with 
the  resorration  that  tho  total  coat  shall  not 
•exceed  a fixed  sum. 

10.  The  Committee  then  ask,  “ Is  it  usual  to 
se  eot  a contractor  by  means  of  tender  received 
from  several  tradesmen  stating  the  price  at 
which  they  will  do  the  work  ?,” 

In  Austro  the  best  method  of  selecting  a 
contractor  is  thought  to  be  by  competition, 
either  a limited  one  among  trustworthy  firms,  in 
which  case  the  contract  must  be  given  to  tho 
lowest  tenderer,  or  an  open  one,  in  which  case 
the  contract  is  not  necessarily  given  to  the 


lowest  tenderer  j bat  to  the  most  reliable  one 
at  the  lowest  possible  prices. 

11,  12,  and  13.  ‘‘Does  a contractor  make  np 
his  tender  by  means  of  measurements  or  qaao- 
tities  taken  from  the  drawings  and  specifica- 
tion ? Are  these  measurements  prepared  by 
the  contractor  or  contractors  for  his  or  their 
own  use,  or  by  some  other  person  for  his  use 
Who  pays  that  person  ? ” 

I feel  much  hesitation  in  dealing  with  these 
questions  as  they  can  only  be  satisfactorily 
answered  as  the  result  of  closer  inquiry  than 
it  has  been  possible  to  make. 

In  Denmark  the  contractor  makes  his  mea- 
surements for  his  own  ose.  They  have  no 
surveyors  to  take  out  quantities,  and  nothing 
is  paid  for  them. 

In  Austria  the  amonnt  due  to  the  con- 
tractor is  ascertained  by  measurement  from 
the  drawings  of  the  work  actually  performed, 
and  it  is  only  as  an  exception  that  the  mea- 
surements are  taken  from  the  work  itself. 
Tho  measurement  and  taking  out  of  quantities 
are  performed  by  the  architect  from  the  plans, 
but  the  contractor  baa  to  make  out  a measure- 
ment for  the  account. 

In  Germany  estimates  of  quantities  are  pre- 
pared by  the  architect,  or  at  least  under  his 
instructions  by  his  permanently  - employed 
assistants.  There  are  some  few  persons  who 
occupy  themselves  exclusively  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  eatimat-js;  but  the  architect  has  in  all 
cases  to  check  their  work  and  be  responsible  for 
it.  The  system  of  “verijicateurs''  which  obtains 
in  Paris  ia  quite  unknown. 

In  France,  the  architect  should  provide 
besides  the  Devis  descriptif,  or  specification, 
the  Devis  estimatif,  or  particulars  of  quan- 
tities, which  documents,  together  with  the 
general  conditions,  constitute  tho  Caliter  des 
charges.  When  a contractor  tenders  he  em- 
ploys a Miilrcur  to  take  out  quantities. 
This  mStreur  is  often  a clerk  in  the  contractor’s 
office,  and  is  paid  by  him.  The  viSmoires  and 
bills  are  checked  by  the  architect  or  the 
ficateur  paid  by  him. 

In  Germany  the  architect  is  responsible  for 
the  estimate  of  quantities,  bnt  be  endeavours  to 
diminish  his  responsibility  by  submitting  the 
calculations  to  the  contractor  for  the  purpose 
of  being  checked  and  conforming  to  his 
criticisms ; that  is,  adopting  the  same  reckon- 
ing. 

The  responsibility  of  the  contractor  to  the 
emploj-er  for  losses  caused  by  bad  work  and 
materials  is  in  France  and  in  Germany  limited, 
unless  otherwise  stipulated,  to  a period  of  ten 
year.s,  and  I commend  to  the  student  of  this 
subject  the  treatise  of  M.  Masselin  to  which  I 
have  before  referred. 

Generally  each  of  the  correspondents  appeors 
satisfied  that  the  system  in  use  in  his  own 
country  works  fairly  well.  Professor  Fenger 
making  the  necessary  reservations: — 1.  That 
only  competent  persons  are  employed  as  archi- 
tects and  contractors.  2.  That  the  necessary 
time  is  granted  for  preparing  plans,  specifica- 
tions, and  tenders,  and  for  erecting  the  build- 
ing. Generally  reviewing  the  information 
which  has  been  collected,  it  appears  that  the 
profession  iii  England  occupies  a position  in 
many  respects  more  advantageous  than  in  other 
countries,  and,  although  the  discussion  will,  I 
hope,  advance  towards  a solution  of  some  of  tbe 
doubtful  questions  still  capable  of  being  mooted, 
there  is,  I think,  but  little  which  could  with 
advantage  be  adopted  from  foreign  practice  into 
our  own. 

There  are  two  subjects  of  some  interest  which 
were  not  tonched  upon  in  the  questions  pre- 
pared by  the  Committee,  or  alluded  to  by  their 
correspondents,  with  regard  to  which  I beg 
leave  to  occxipy  yoar  attention  for  a few 
minutes.  These  are  known  in  Prance  as 
Expertise  and  Privilege. 

Expertise  relates  to  tbe  course  taken  in  liti- 
gation to  inform  the  court  upon  technical  facts, 
the  endeavour  to  ascertain  which  is  under  our 
law  generally  made  by  the  oral  evidence  of 
witnesses,  who,  from  the  very  character  of 
their  retainer  on  behalf  of  plaintiff  or  defendant, 
often  fail  to  dissociate  from  themselves  the  im- 
putation of  advocacy,  and  the  nature  of  whose 
testimony  has  given  rise  to  an  observation 
attributed  to  a late  eminent  judge,  that  ‘‘  pro- 
fessional ■witnesses  not  unfrequently  become 
witnesses  by  profession.”  It  is  clear  that  ia 
litigation  in  which  technical  matters  are  in- 
volved the  couit  must  obtain  information  from 
persons  acquainted  with  the  art  or  trade  in 
question.  The  court  has  to  apply  the  law  on 


the  basis  of  facts  of  which  it  can  only  have 
cognisance  when  they  are  proved  before  it  either 
orally  or  in  writiug. 

The  experts  are  generally  three  in  number, 
are  appointed  by  the  court,  and  report  to  it. 
The  parties  may  object  to  the  nomination  of  an 
expert  on  certain  defined  grounds,  such  as  rela- 
tionship or  connexion  with  one  of  the  parties  ; 
having  been  in  any  way  concerned  in  the 
proceedings ; having  expressed  an  opinion  on 
tbe  matter  in  dispute  ; or  being  known  to  be 
hostile  to  one  of  the  parties.  They  are  sworn 
to  honestly  fulfil  their  duties,  and,  when  once 
sworn  in,  it  is  compulsory  on  them  to  proceed 
and  make  the  report.  They  are  not  arbitrators, 
who  are  really  judges,  and  decide  the  case } they 
merely  ascertain  the  facts,  and  report  their  pro- 
fessional opinions.  They  bold  an  inquiry  on 
the  spot,  the  parties  being  summoned  to  attend, 
and  having  the  right  to  be  present,  and  to  assist 
at  the  inquiry,— in  fact,  at  all  that  forms  a 
material  part  of  the  expertiye,  except  the  pre- 
paration of  the  report,  which  is,  of  course, 
carried  out  by  tho  experts  in  private. 

The  report  consists  of  two  parts, — 

a.  Tho  proeds  verbal, — statement  of  proceed- 
ings, and  of  the  facts  as  ascertained. 

b.  The  aris, — the  opinion  or  recommendation 
at  which  the  experts  have  arrived  as  the  result 
of  their  consideration  of  the  facts. 

When  the  throe  differ  in  opinion,  and  are  not 
of  accord  in  making  one  report,  such  opinions 
and  the  grounds  of  difference  must  be  stated 
without  indicating  which  is  the  personal  opinion 
of  each.  The  court  is  not  bound  to  follow  the 
rocommendation  of  the  experts,  but  consults  it 
for  information,  and  makes  such  use  of  it  as  it 
thinks  fit.  It  ia,  therefore,  desirable  that  the 
reasons  for  the  recommendation  should  be  given, 
but  that  tho  mind  of  the  court  should  not  be 
prejudiced,  as  it  might  be  by  the  names  of  the 
experts  being  attached  to  each  opinion.  Occa- 
sionally in  English  practice,  in  the  Common 
Law  divisions,  and  more  frequently  in  the 
Chancery  Division,  the  courts  have  desired  to 
be  informed  of  facts  by  independent  experts 
instructed  by  the  court ; but,  so  far  as  I am 
able  to  form  an  opinion  from  cases  I have  read, 
tho  French  system  I have  slightly  sketched 
appears  better  adapted  to  ascertain  tho  truth, 
and  correctly  inform  tbe  mind  of  the  court, 
than  our  system  of  “teams”  of  witnesses,  who 
are  often  cross-examined  by  counsel  whose 
deficiency  of  technical  knowledge  places  them 
at  a disadvantage,  while  the  contradictory  testi- 
mony of  the  witnesses  confuses  the  court,  and 
obstructs  tbe  administration  of  justice. 

Tho  Privilige  of  architects  and  contractors 
over  the  works  of  construction  they  have  carried 
out  to  secure  them  payment  for  their  work, 
gives  them  tho  right  of  being  paid  out  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  property  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  creditors  of  the  owner,  even  asmort 
gagees.  A similar  privilege  was  accorded  in 
Roman  cities  by  Marcus  Aurelius,  but  applied 
only  to  the  rebuilding  of  destroyed  premises,  in 
order  to  give  architects  and  builders  an  en- 
couragement which  would  facilitate  the  embel- 
lishment of  the  cities  by  the  prompt  restoration 
of  ruinous  buildings.  “ Ne  urbs  rvtms  de- 
forviaretiir.”  But,  tempting  as  the  prospect 
of  thus  securing  payment  may  be,  stringent 
formalities  most  be  complied  with  before  the 
Privilege  can  be  obtained. 

Thus,  before  the  commencement  of  the  work, 
an  expert  named  by  the  Tribunal  of  First 
Instance  of  tbe  district  in  which  tho  works  are 
situated  prepares  a prods  verbal  describing  the 
condition  of  the  property  at  the  time,  the  object 
being  (1)  to  preserve  the  value  of  tbe  property 
as  it  exists  before  the  works,  for  tbe  benefit  of 
the  creditors  who  may  already  have  a charge 
upon  it ; (2)  to  afford  a basis  for  ascertaining 
after  the  completion  of  the  works  the  augmenta- 
tion of  value  of  the  property  resulting  from 
such  works,  and  it  is  only  over  this  augmenta- 
tion that  the  Privildge  can  be  exercised. 

Within  six  months  from  the  completion  of 
the  works  they  must  have  been  accepted  by  an 
expert  similarly  appointed.  He  may  be  the 
same  as  acted  at  the  commencement,  bnt  must 
be  newly  appointed.  He  prepares  a prcces 
verbal  descriptive  of  the  works  and  of  their 
cost.  These  two  documents  must  be  registered 
at  the  Bureau  des  Hypoth&ques  of  the  district, 
and  it  is  only  then  that  tbe  privildge  can  be 
obtained. 

Frequently,  to  avoid  these  formalities,  archi- 
tects and  contractors  are  content  with  a charge 
on  the  property,  either  by  tho  terms  of  the 
contract  or  by  a separate  deed  j but  this  security 
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js  far  inferior  to  that  obtained  in  the  more  I Mais  ce  tarif,  tarif  venn  d’Allemagne  et  ^dicto  time  to  ait  down  and  take  out  the  quantities. 


formal  manner. 

There  are  other  subjecta  upon  which  I might 
enter,  but  I must  bear  in  mind  that  I am  not 
professing  to  read  an  exhaustive  paper,  but  am 
simply  bringing  before  you  such  notes  as  may 
serve  to  iutroduce  a discussion  on  topics  of 
interest  to  the  profession,  and  that  the  most 
Taluable  portion  of  this  evening  will  be  that 
which  affords  the  membera  of  the  Conference 
the  opportunity  of  expressing  their  opinions 
and  raising  discussion  upon  some  of  the  im- 
portant professional  questions  to  which  I have 
alluded. 

Permit  me,  in  conclusion,  to  say  that  the 
cordial  thanks  of  this  Conference  are  due,  and 
wiil,  I hope,  be  warmly  accorded,  to  those  Cor- 
responding Members  ©f  the  Institute  who  have 
so  kindly  and  so  carefully  answered  the  inquiries 
addressed  to  them  by  the  Committee. 


au  Congrfes  de  Hambonrg  de  1868,  est  a notre  He  had  made  a resolve  for  himself  never  to  be 

j. — — .^1  TttArfex  in  liio  /Murn  ndoa  Eo  t.EA  n rriEi Ipr-f.. 


The  Chairman  expressed  the  thanks  of  the 
Conference  to  Mr.  Cates  for  the  labour  be  had 
taken  in  writing  the  paper  in  so  succinct  and 
clear  a manner.  The  question  of  the  responsi- 
bilities of  the  architect  had  been  fully  dealt 
with  both  in  respect  to  the  client  and  the  con- 
tractors, jointly  and  separately  ; also  the  vexed 
question  of  the  ownership  of  tho  drawings  bad 
been  again  touched  on ; and  tho  mode  of 
making  the  contract  and  the  employment  of  a 
measuring  surveyor  had  also  been  included, 
forming  data  for  plenty  of  discussion}  yet  ho 
thonght  they  would  probably  come  to  the 
conclusion,  after  hearing  what  was  the  practice 
on  the  Continent,  that  the  English  practice  was, 
after  all,  the  best,  avoiding  the  vices  and 
appropriating  all  the  virtues  of  the  various 
systems  in  vogue  elsewhere. 

Mr.  W.  Woodward  asked  whether,  in  the  cases 
referred  to,  where  architects  prepared  their  own 
estimates  for  the  work,  they  received  extra  pay- 
ment, or  whether  the  charge  for  them  was 
included  in  the  percentage  paid  ? 

Mr.  Cates  replied  that  as  far  as  ho  understood 
tho  communications  received  from  abroad,  the 
preparation  of  tho  estimates  was  covered  by 
the  commission.  In  Germany  there  was  no 
special  remuneration  received  for  taking  out 
the  quantities.  He  could,  however,  only  give 
the  reply  in  a general  way,  as  there  might  be 
exceptional  cases. 

Mr.  J.  Tavenor  Perry  said  he  might  mention 
as  a matter  of  actual  practice  tliat  be  had  been 
concerned  in  the  erection  of  a building  in  Berlin, 
and  had  been  associated  with  a German  archi- 
tect (Herr  Laimer) , who  had  prepared  all  the 
quantities  himself,  and  they  were  sharing  6^  per 
cent,  upon  the  whole  building.  They  were 
superintending  the  work,  and  providing  the 
whole  of  the  quantities,  and  the  quantities  were 
not  checked  by  the  builder  at  all,  and  they 
formed  the  basis  of  the  contract.  There  was  a 
special  commission  of  li  per  cent.,  above  the 
ordinary  5 per  cent.,  for  preparing  tho  quanti- 
ties, drawings,  &c.  He  was  pleased  to  hear 
Mr.  Cates  say  tliat,  in  all  foreign  countries, 
architects  were  allowed  to  take  out  their  own 
quantities,  for  unless  they  did  so  they  did  not 
do  justice  to  the  clients. 

M.  Chas.  Lucas,  of  Paris,  Hon.  and  Corro 
spending  Member  of  the  Institute,  next  addressed 
the  meeting.  He  said  : — Messieurs, — Le  premier 
sentiment  que  jo  doive  exprimer,  apr&s  avoir 
remercie  votre  honorable  President  des  termes 
bienveillants  dans  lesquels  il  m’a  presente  a 
vous,  est,  comme  membre  de  la  Societe  Centralc 
des  Architectes,  do  constater  avpc  satisfaction 
I’honneur  qui  rejailiit  siirolle  devoir  ses  efforts 
aussi  bien  apprecies  par  vouset,  comme  collabora- 
tour  du  Manuel  deg  Lois  du  et  comme 

secretaire  du  Congres-Internatianal  des  Archi- 
tectes de  1878,  de  me  feliciter  des  emprunts  que 
I’honorablo  M.  Gates  a bien  voulu  fairc  ft  ces  deux 
ouvrages.  Mais,  veuillez  laisser  h I’etude  les 
differentes  questions  qu’il  a soulevties,  surtout 
les  deux  plus  importantes,  les  Honoraires  et 
la  Kesponsabilite,  et  je  vous  promets,  ou  plut6t 
j’esp^re  fermement  que,  d’ici  peu,  la  Societe 
Centrale  des  Architectes  qui  reprend,elle  a^si 
I'otade  de  ces  deux  questions,  vous  four-, 
niora  quelques  nouveaux  elements.  Pour  Its 
honoraires,  uu  grand  nombre  des  membres  do 
la  jeune  generation,  de  ceux  qui  sont  engages 
dans  la  luttc  do  chaque  jour,  voudraient  sortir 
de  I’nsage  du  5 p.  °/e  ct  tenter  d'acclimator  en 
Prance  uu  tarif  doublement  proportionnel,  dans 
lequel  le  cbiffre  d’honoraires  croitrait  avec  la 
Bomme  detravailetdetalentoxigesdel’architecte 
et  decroUrait  en  revanche  par  suite  de  I’augmen- 
tation  du  chiffre  de  la  somme  depensee. 


avis,  trop  complique  pour  pmivoir  jamais 
a regler  en  France  les  obligations  du  client 
envers  son  architecte;  et,  a mon  seul personnel, 
nn  tarif  fran^ais,  plus  recent,  impose  par  la 
Ville  de  Paris  i\  ses  architectes  et  decrois- 
sant par  ^ p.  depuis  G p.  7o  pour  les  premiers 
200,000  f.  de  travaux  jusqu’i  de  800,000  f. 

a 1,000,000  et  rcatant  ensuite  h citaux  de 
4 p.  %,  semble  beaucoup  plus  pratique  ; il 
est  vrai  que  ce  tarif  municipal  offre  cetfco 
lacuno  de  ne  pas  tenir  compto  de  la  na- 
ture du  travail  et  retribue  autant  I’arcbitocte 
qui  construit  uue  ficole  elementaire  que  celui 
qui  construit  uue  figlise,  egalitc  dans  la  retri- 
bution qui  est  tout-^-fait  contrairo  au  principe 
du  tarif  allemand.  Il  est  un  autre  danger  que 
pout  soulever  I’etude  de  la  question  dea  hono- 
raires, danger  apparu  dans  nos  discussions  en 
1878,  et  qui  pourraib  amener  des  rivalites  dans 
une  societe  confraternelle  : ce  serait  d’attribuer, 
dans  un  tarif  edicte  au  nora  d’une  Sociv'te,  dea 
honoraires  plus  considerables  aux  Architectes 
qui  auraient  une  plus  grande  notoriete  d’ebudes 
ou  de  talent,  et  de  creer  ainsi  des  otficiers  de 
tous  grades  dans  cette  arra^e  formee  par  les 
membres  do  notre  profession  liberale  confra- 
ternelle.  Quant  j\  la  Responsabititd,  un  seul 
mot;  au  recent  Congr&s  de  Nice  cette  question 
est  revenue  it  U suite  d’une  remarquable  Con- 
ference do  M.  Hermant,  I’un  des  principaux 
collaborateurs  du  Manuel  des  Lois  du  Bdtiment, 
et  il  a etc  exprime  un  veeu  dont  la  Societe  Cen- 
trale dee  Architectes  etudie  la  realisation,  veeu 
appelant  la  creation  d’une  Caisse  dite  d'assist- 
aiice  Judiciaire,  et  destinee  k soutenir,  aprfes 
examen  par  le  Conseil  Judiciaire  de  la  Societe, 
celui  des  membres  adherents  a cette  Caisse  qui,  at- 
taque  i tort  dans  unc  question  de  Kesponsabilite, 
ne  serait  pas  en  mesure  de  supporter  les  frais 
d’un  prociis  de  cette  sorte,  proces  toujours  long 
et  fort  couteux.  Je  ne  sais  si  je  me  fais  bien 
cumprendreet  si  j’expose  suffisarament,  tout  I’in- 
teret  d'une  pareille  creation ; mais  elle  me  semble 
appelee,  si  elle  est  realisde,  k faire  honneitr  li 
toute  Societe  qni  I’entreprendrait,  et  i rcsserrer 
les  liens  de  confraternite  qui  doivent  unir  tous 
ses  membres. 

Mr.  E.  C.  Robins  remarked,  in  regard  to  tho 
ownership  in  drawings,  that  there  was  generally 
no  demand  made  upon  architects  for  them 
except  in  cases  where  a plan  of  the  drains 
was  required.  It  would  be  inconvenient  if 
persons  could  not  procure  plans  for  the  pur- 
pose of  setting  such  matters  right.  In  his 
own  ^wactice,  he  had  usually  furnished  to  the 
owner  a plan  drawing  showing  the  drainage, 
ventilation,  water  supply,  &c.  Public  bodies, 
however,  sometimes  required  many  more 
plans. 

Mr.  E.  G.  Bruton  (Oxford)  mentioned  that 
some  years  ago  he  designed  a building  for  a 
limited  company  at  Oxford,  and  the  company 
demanded  tho  drawings.  He  replied  by  sending 
in  tho  rules  of  tho  Institute,  but  tho  answer  he 
received  was  a request  to  supply  the  name  of 
his  solicitor.  Rather  than  coutest  the  matter 
at  law,  he  sent  in  the  drawings. 

The  Chairman. — That  is  nob  an  uncommon 
experience,  I am  afraid. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Fraser  (Leeds)  remarked  that,  in 
the  course  of  a long  practice,  he  had  never  been 
asked  for  drawings  beyond  those  showing  the 
drainage.  As  to  quantities,  he  believed  that  in 
the  provinces  they  were  always  prepared  by 
the  architect.  A surveyor  was  totally  unneces- 
sary, and  was  often  the  cause  of  mischief. 

Mr.  Alex.  Payne  asked  whether  tho  pro- 
vincial architects  made  an  extra  charge  for 
preparing  the  quantities  ? 

Mr.  Fraser  said,- — Yes,  certainly  } a commis- 
sion was  charged  in  addition  to  the  usual  5 per 
cent.,  and  it  was  paid  by  the  proprietor. 

Mr.  Blashill  asked  who  took  the  responsibility 
for  the  correctness  of  the  quantities  in  the  cases 
named, — the  architect  or  the  builder  ? 

Mr.  Fraser  replied  that,  as  a rule,  the  quan- 
tities formed  the  basis  of  the  contract.  The 
architect  took  the  responsibility  to  a certain 
extent.  If  he  made  a mistake  he  would  know 
where  to  supply  the  deficiency,  or  curtail  in  the 
details. 

Mr.  Riddett  said  that  when  the  London  School 
Board  employed  an  outside  architect,  it  stipu- 
lated for  a set  of  the  tracings  to  be  sent  in. 
The  architect  retained  the  drawings,  and  the 
Board  had  tracings  of  them.  As  to  the  practice 
of  taking  out  quantities,  the  method  in  the 
country  differed  from  that  in  London.  No 
London  architect  of  repute  could  afford  the 


the  judge  in  his  own  case.  To  be  the  arebiteefc- 
and  the  taker-out  of  the  quantities  seemed  to- 
him  to  be  incompatible,  and  tended  to  hurry 
and  slovenliness  in  the  drawings.  Could  they 
expect  the  builder  to  accept  as  correct  the 
quantities  taken  out  by  an  architect  ? Builders 
in  London  had  more  regard  to  the  name  of  the 
man  who  took  out  the  quantities  than  to  the 
name  of  the  architect.  Of  course  the  country 
architect  had  difficulties  to  contend  with.  If 
there  were  such  a person  as  a surveyor  at  hand 
to  take  out  the  quantities  it  was  not  always 
advisable  that  the  country  architect  should 
employ  him.  On  the  other  hand,  the  country 
architect  could  not  be  expected  to  employ 
a London  surveyor  to  do  the  work  of  taking 
the  quantities.  Therefore  the  only  thing  to  he 
done  was  to  make  the  quantities,  when  taken 
out  by  the  architect,  the  basis  of  the  contract. 

Mr.  John  Honeynian  (Glasgow)  thought  that 
in  the  North  they  had  the  beat  system  of  all, 
provided  that  both  the  architect  and  the  sur- 
veyor were  competent.  Such  a thing  as  an 
architect  in  Glasgow  taking-out  the  quantities 
was  unknown.  They  had  measurers  who  did  that 
work.  Bub  it  did  not  follow  that  the  architects 
did  not  understand  quantity-taking.  On  the 
contrary,  they  had  to  understand  it  in  order 
to  check  the  measurers,  so  that  mistakes  should 
not  be  made  detrimental  to  their  clients.  The 
plans  were  drawn  so  completely  before  being 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  measurer,  that  the 
latter  had  no  room  left  for  imagination  at  all. 
They  found  that  system  worked  very  well.  In 
respect  to  the  selection  of  separate  tradesmen, 
their  plan  in  Glasgow  corresponded  with  that 
described  as  being  in  vogue  in  Austria  and  Den- 
mark. It  had  been  departed  from  slightly  in 
some  parts  of  Scotland  lately,  but  it  was  tbs 
general  practice,  and  conduced  decidedly  to  the 
excellence  of  the  work  done,  though  it  caused 
the  architect  a little  extra  bother  than  the 
alternative  plan.  As  to  ownership  of  drawings, 
the  Scotch  practice  was  to  give  any  that  might 
be  asked  for.  There  was  a growing  demand  for 
tho  drawings  on  behalf  of  corporations.  It 
seemed  useless  to  attempt  to  keep  possession  of 
their  drawings  ; and  they  would  probably  know 
that  a Bill  was  before  Parliament  relating  to 
“Sanitary  Supervision  of  Buildings,’'  in  which 
it  was  provided  that  plans  of  every  building 
erected  should  be  lodged  with  the  local  autho- 
rities, so  that  copies  might  be  obtained  by  any 
one  who  required  tbein. 

'Ihe  Chairman. — You  have  not  told  ns  on 
whom  the  responsibility  is  fixed  for  the  accuracy 
of  the  quantities. 

Mr.  Honeyman  replied  that  the  quantities 
were,  in  their  original  form,  made  the  basis  of 
the  contract,  and  the  work  was  re-measured 
finally. 

The  Chairman. — What  happens,  under  your 
plan,  if,  on  the  final  measurement,  the  quantities 
are  found  to  be  defective  ? 

Mr.  Honeyman  replied  that  such  a case 
seldom  occurred,  bub  he  supposed  the  client 
would  bear  the  consequences  of  tho  mistake  of 
the  measurer. 

Mr.  Boardman  (Norwich)  said,  in  regard  to 
drawings,  lie  had  been  asked  to  supply  those  of 
the  Normch  Hospital,  but  he  anticipated  that 
bis  clients  expected  to  pay  for  them. 

Mr.  Bateman  (Birmingham)  said  the  old 
question  of  quantities  had  managed  to  crop  up 
again,  and  he  should  be  glad  if  some  uniform 
action  in  London  and  the  provinces  could  be 
devised,  but  he  hardly  hoped  that  they  would 
be  able  to  assiroilate  the  practices.  The  local 
practice  in  the  Midlands  was  for  the  architect 
to  take  out  his  quantities.  He  had  always 
failed  to  see  why  any  errors  in  the  quantities 
on  which  tho  contract  was  based  should  nob  be 
subject  to  revision  when  the  work  was  com- 
pleted. He  had  known  eminent  surveyors  put 
their  hands  in  their  own  pockets  and  reimburse 
builders  for  works  executed  beyond  those 
inserted  in  the  quantities,  thereby  placing  in 
the  building-owner’s  pockets  value  for  works 
executed,  but  never  paid  for.  As  to  whether 
the  architect  or  surveyor  should  take  out  the 
quantities,  that  seemed  to  be  only  a matter  of 
convenience  in  practice.  For  thirty  or  forty 
years  he  had  continued  to  take  out  his  own 
quantities  for  works  of  moderate  dimeusions. 
In  large  buildings,  of  course,  an  architect  could 
not  devote  the  necessary  time  to  it.  But  as 
the  Institute  had  taken  somewhat  firm  ground 
in  reference  to  the  taking  out  of  quantities,  he 
thought  there  was  a feeling  that  the  architects  in 
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the  country  who  took  out  their  quantities  were 
Mder  a sorb  of  ban,  or  were  considered  by  the 
Institute  as  being  under  some  disadvantages 
professionally,  compared  with  those  who 
employed  surveyors  to  do  the  work.  (Cries  of 

no,  no.”)  But  whether  the  quantities  were 
taken  out  by  the  architect  or  by  the  surveyor, 
they  should,  in  all  cases,  form  the  basis  of  the 
contract.  Ho  had  known  cases  where  consider- 
able errors  had  arisen  on  the  part  of  the  sur- 
veyors, and  where  the  surveyors  had  had  to 
reimburse  the  contractors;  but  that  state  of 
things  ought  not  to  exist.  As  to  the  drawings, 
he  had  been  asked  for  them  in  the  ease  of  a 
public  building,  and  he  had  made  a charge  of 
thirty  guineas,  which  had  been  willingly  paid. 

^ Mr.  H.  W.  Pratt  suggested  that  if  the  builder 
m all  cases  returned  the  drawings  to  the  archi- 
tect, they  would  be  sufficient  if  the  architect 
supplied  them  to  the  owner,  when  he  required 
possession  of  the  plans. 

Mr.  Howard  Colls  said  that,  as  a builder,  he 
was  of  opinion  that  when  an  architect  took  out 
his  own  quantities  they  should,  without  re- 
servation. form  the  basis  of  the  contract.  He 
must  say  that  in  his  experience  architects’ 
quantities  were  not,  as  a rule,  of  a very  high 
order;  but  in  any  case  they  should  be  bond- 
nde  part  of  the  contract.  It  was  moro  satis- 
factory, however,  that  the  quantities  should  be 
taken  out  by  some  independent  party  as 

between  the  architect  and  the  builder.  There 
was  a question  in  which  builders  were  still 
more  interested,  and  that  was  as  to  the  form  of 
contract  which  was  submitted  to  them. 
The  I^titute  aud  the  Builders’  Association  of 
Great  Britain  had  agreed  on  a form  of  contract 
which  was  perfectly  straightforward  and  fair  ; 
but  very_  often  architects,— aud  members  of 
the  Institute,  too,— would  present  another 
form,  which  he  (the  speaker)  was  bound 
to.  say  was  a matter  of  complaint  among 
builders.  What  would  be  thought  of  a 
merchant  who  should  offer  to  a shipbroker  a 
form  of  charter-party  other  than  the  well- 
known  and  printed  form  ? Why  the  broker 
would  laugh  at  him  ; and  so  the  builder  might 
be  entitled  to  treat  the  architect  who  did  a 
similar  thing  in  a similar  way.  He  hoped  the 
Institute  would  endeavour  to  get  its  form  of 
contract  used  in  all  cases. 

Mr.  Stanley  Bird  said  that,  from  a builder’s 
point  of  view,  be  considered  it  an  injustice  to 
the  contractors  to  have  any  other  than 
the  regular  form  of  contract  offered  to 
them.  It  was  only  during  the  last  four  or 
five  years,  since  the  formation  of  the  National 
Association  of  Master-Builders,  that  they  had 
Bucceeded  in  getting  that  form  of  contract 
mu  provinces  aud  generally  used. 

Ihe  form,”  however,  was  not  quite  perfect, 
and  some  slight  alterations  were  desirable, 
including  the  point  of  the  quantities.  It  was 
not  sufficiently  stated  in  the  form  that  the 
quantities  should  form  part  of  the  contract.  It 
was  difficult  for  provincial  architects  to  get  a 
surveyor  to  take  out  the  quantities  properly, 
and  that  was  a good  reason  why  architects  did 
the  work  for  themselves;  but  the  quantities 
shomd  always  form  part  of  the  contract,  and 
that  point  would  no  doubt  be  considered  very 
soon  now  by  those  interested.  Another  quea- 
tmn,  and  one  that  had  not  been  touched  upon, 
^ectiug  builders,  was  that  of  “arbitration.” 
He  would  not  enter  into  the  matter  now,  but  it 
was  a question  that  ought  to  be  settled. 

Mr.  Watkins  (Lincoln)  said  that  if  the 
quantities  were  taken  out  by  a fully-qualified 
s^veyor,  or  by  the  architect  himself,  and  in 
either  case  paid  for  directly  by  the  client  instead 
ot  by  the  builder,  they  would  bear  no  more  of 
this  question.  He  believed  that  the  building 
surveyor  had  never  yet  suggested  such  a course 
as  receiving  his  money  direct  from  the  building 
owner,  as  the  architect  received  his  commis- 
sion. He  suggested  this  course  at  the  last  Con- 
ference. As  to  making  the  quantities  part  of 
the  contract,  he  had  done  that  for  the  past 
fifteen  years.  Architects  in  the  country  were 
obliged  to  take  out  their  own  quantities.  They 
could  not  conveniently  get  the  work  done  in  their 
own  towns,  and  they  could  not  afford  to  employ 
a London  surveyor.  As  an  instance  of  the  way 
in  which  the  employment  of  a quantity  surveyor 
sometimes  worked,  he  related  a case  where  a 
building  was  wanted,  to  cost  27,000L  It  was 
necessary  to  cut  down  the  quantities  that  had 
been  taken  out, — that  was  charged  for  at  an 
additional  per  cent.  Then  some  transfer  of 
quantities  from  one  part  to  another  was  re- 
quired, and  that  was  charged  for  also  at  IJ  per 


cent.  ^ Then  some  additions  were  wanted  for 
variations  of  the  original  plan,  and  that  led  to 
another  charge  of  li  per  cent.,  and  altogether 
the  quantity  surveyor  received  about  900/.,— 
almost  as  much  as  the  architect  itself. 

Mr.  Wyatt  Papworth  desired  to  know  whether 
the  foreign  contractors  could  get  rid  of  their 
obligations  in  less  than  ten  years  by  the  process 
of  bankruptcy,  as  was  sometimes  done  here  ? 

Mr.  Blasbill  said  the  substantial  reason  of 
the  London  system  of  taking-out  quantities  was 
that  it  was  a convenience  to  the  client  to  know 
exactly  what  the  work  would  cost.  It  was  not 
always  a question  whether  the  client  was  an 
honourable  man,  but  whether  he  could  afford  to 
spend  more  than  the  intended  amount  on  the 
building.  To  have  to  pay  500/.  or  1,000/.  more 
than  anticipated,  in  consequence  of  a mistake  in 
the  quantities,  was  not  always  pleasant  for  the 
building  owner  ; bo  therefore  preferred  the  em- 
ployment of  a quantity  surveyor. 

Mr.  C.  Aldridge  (Liverpool)  thought  the  ques- 
tion of  quantities  had  been  thrashed  out  at  the 
last  Conference,  and  be  did  not  think  they  would 
ever  arrive  at  uniformity,  of  practice  in  London 
and  the  provinces.  The  provincial  architects 
had  nob  undertaken  the  duty  of  taking  the 
quantities  for  the  pleasure  or  the  profit  derived 
from  it,  but  because  circumstances  had  forced 
them  to  do  it ; for,  even  where  there  was  a sur- 
veyor in  a small  town,  it  was  not  always  desir- 
able that  all  the  architects  of  the  town  should 
employ  him.  The  client  had  an  advantage 
from  the  architect  preparing  his  own  quantities, 
because  the  latter  could  the  better  limit  the 
work  to  the  amount  to  bo  expended,  and  attend 
better  to  the  construction  of  all  the  details. 
The  drawings  were  also  more  complete  when 
the  architect  took  out  his  own  quantities. 

The  Chairman,  in  proposing  a vote  of  thanks 
to  Mr.  Cates  for  his  paper,  observed  that  in 
France  the  architect  seemed  to  have  more 
absolute  power  over  the  client  than  the 
English  architect  liad,  but  be  thought  the 
English  architect  had  an  advantage  in  keep- 
ing a client,  once  obtained,  and  often 
making  him  a personal  friend  for  life.  Tlie 
scales  of  remuneration  of  architects  on  the 
Continent  were  somewhat  complicated,  and  he 
believed  that  the  English  architects  would 
prefer  their  simple  5 per  cent.  He  observed 
that  the  simple  5 per  cent,  had  been  approved 
of  as  the  best  by  one  of  the  French  congresses 
held  two  or  three  years  since.  As  to  measuring 
surveyors,  he  believed  they  were  a useful  body 
of  men,  as  they  acted  as  intermediaries  between 
the  artistic  adviser  aud  the  client,  and  enabled 
the  architect  to  devote  all  his  attention  to  the 
design.  In  regard  to  drawings,  ho  mentioned 
a case  of  his  own  where,  having  given  the 
boilder  the  plans  for  five  houses  on  an  estate, 
the  latter  took  an  idea  from  one,  and  an  idea 
from  another,  aud  covered  the  estate  with 
bouses  “ after  the  designs  of  Mr.  Barry.” 

Mr.  Cates,  in  replying  briefly  and  generally 
to  the  observations  that  had  been  made,  cor- 
rected the  impression  that  had  been  expressed 
that  the  Institute  regarded  the  provincial  archi- 
tects who  took  out  their  own  quantities  as  be- 
longing to  a lower  grade  of  the  profession.  The 
contrary  was  really  the  fact,  because  the  man 
who  could  both  design  and  plan  aud  take  out 
the  quantities  was,  perhaps,  a better  man  than 
he  who  could  only  do  one  of  those  things.  He 
regretted  that  more  time  had  not  been  devoted 
to  discuss  the  newer  points  in  his  paper,  because 
the  question  of  quantities  had  often  been  dis- 
cussed, and  be  really  tried  to  refer  to  it  as  little 
as  possible  in  the  paper,  so  that  it  should  not, 
as  be  hoped,  be  discussed  as  a prominent  feature 
of  the  debate. 


On  Wednesday  morning  the  third  meeting  of 
the  Conference  was  held,  Mr.  Edward  I'Ansou, 
vice-president,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Thomas  Blashill  then  read  the  followiug 
paper : — 

THE  TENURE  OF  LAND  FOR  BUILDING 
PURPOSES. 

The  tenure  of  the  land  upon  which  buildings 
are  erected  is  a matter  of  the  greatest  public 
importance,  aud  one  which,  from  various  causes, 
is  DOvvreceivingan  unusualamount  of  attention. 
So  far  as  it  affects  the  condition  of  buildings, 
their  capacity  for  improvement,  aud  their 
influence  upon  owners,  occupiers,  and  neigh- 
bours, it  is  a question  belonging  peculiarly  to 
our  own  experience.  We  should  therefore  be 
able  to  deal  with  it  practically,  aud  unbiased  by 
considerations  of  class  or  party. 


With  the  view  of  assisting  us  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  this  subject,  inquiries  hare  been 
made  of  our  foreign  correspondents  as  to 
the  customary  tenure  of  building  land  in  the 
chief  European  countries.  We  find  that  ic.; 
Prance,  Germany,  Austria,  Denmark,  and  other 
countries,  buildings  are  erected  only  upon 
land  which  we  should  call  freehold,  so  that 
there  is  no  such  question  as  that  whieh  is  now^ 
before  ns,  and  we  can  learn  nothing  from  their 
experience  of  different  tenures.  If  our  country 
resembled  any  of  these  in  its  capacity  for 
business,  and  in  the  prosperity  of  its  population^ 
their  example  would  be  of  great  value,  but  in 
existing  circumstances  we  shall  probably  do- 
well  to  study  the  subject  from  our  own  pointof 
view. 

Wo  shall,  no  doubt,  agree  that,  in  principle,. 
it  is  best  for  a man  to  be  able  to  build  upon  hie 
own  freehold  land.  Ho  ought  to  be  the  best 
judge  of  his  requirements  aud  of  his  means.  If 
he  builds  on  speculation,  or  for  investment,  b& 
ought  to  know  beet  the  wants  of  his  cnatomers, 
or  tenants,  and  the  price  at  which  they  will  boy 
or  hire.  It  is  most  to  his  interest  to  keep  the 
premises  in  good  repair,  to  alter  them  judiciously, 
to  enlarge  or  rebuild,  as  circumstances  require. 
If  bis  judgment  is  good,  the  gain  is  his  ; if  bad, 
the  loss  is  his.  But  if,  through  the  tenure  of 
his  land,  he  has  to  submit  his  judgment  to  some 
other  person,  he  is  very  likely  to  be  fettered  in 
bis  action,  and  may  have  to  pay  heavily  for 
liberty  to  do  what  he  considers  best.  This  free- 
hold tenure  is  what  each  would  think  best  for 
himself.  It  is  also  best  for  other  people  if  we  add 
the  restrictions  that  are  required  in  the  publia 
interest,  and  those  which  may  be  desirable  be- 
tween neighbours  for  their  mutual  advantage. 

The  tendency  of  modern  legislation  has  beem 
to  promote  the  conversion  of  other  ancient 
tenures  into  freeholds,  and  to  make  the  free- 
holder, though  he  may  be  only  a tenant  for  life, 
more  free  in  the  use  of  his  land.  If  the  land  is 
in  London  or  any  of  our  larger  towns,  the  use 
which  he  makes  of  this  freedom  is  to  dispose  of' 
it  on  building  lease,  so  that  the  property,  which 
before  might  be  tied  up  only  for  the  present 
generation,  becomes  tied  for  the  duration  of 
about  three  generations  to  come.  Our  subject 
may,  therefore,  be  limited  to  the  forms  of  lease- 
hold tenure  on  which  land  is  now  let  for  build- 
ing purposes,  and  specially  to  the  system  oU 
terminable  leases,  wliich  has  for  a considerable 
time  prevailed  in  Loudon,  and  is  being  extended 
to  our  largest  provincial  towns.  And  it  will  bo 
useful  to  bear  in  mind  the  convenience  of  free- 
hold tenure  in  judging  of  other  modes  of  bolding 
building  land. 

Now  the  system  by  which  a person  intending- 
to  build  hires  a piece  of  land  instead  of  buying 
it,  and  covers  it  with  buildings  which  his  repre- 
sentatives must  at  the  end  of  ninety-nine,  or 
ninety,  or  eighty,  or  perhaps  only  sixty  years,, 
give  up  in  tolerable  repair  to  the  ground  land- 
lord, is  one  which  is  peculiarly  liable  to  bo 
misunderstood  by  those  who  are  unacquainted' 
with  such  business.  As  a subject  for  a telling 
speech  or  a smart  article,  we  are  familiar  with 
the  picture  of  rows  of  houses  run  up  to  last  only 
so  many  years  as  the  lease  will  endure.  They  are 
supposed  to  fall  in  pieces  about  that  time,  after- 
having  been  during  their  later  years  the  dis- 
reputable means  by  which  the  middle  man  has 
satisfied  his  “ greed  ” at  the  expense  of  the  un- 
fortunate tenants.  At  the  end  of  the  lease 
the  holder  is  a poor  widow  who  is  solely  de- 
pendent upon  the  property,  and  finds  it  “ con- 
fiscated” “without  any  compensation”  by  the 
ground-landlord,  who,  moreover,  endeavours  to 
make  her  restore  it  to  a habitable  cemdition. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  that  these 
pictures  give  no  true  idea  either  of  the  nature- 
of  the  transaction  or  of  its  practical  reenlts. 
The  deliberate  building  of  a house  to  last  for- 
about  the  term  of  the  lease  is  a popular  fallacy. 
The  buildings  with  which  it  is  connected  are 
the  work  of  the  worst  class  of  speculating: 
builders,  wbo  have  no  interest  in  or  care  for- 
the  length  of  the  lease.  They  build  to  sell,  and 
they  hope  that  their  own  interest  'will  cease  as 
soon  as  their  buildings  are  finished.  Under 
such  conditions  they  would  build  as  badly  on 
their  own  freehold  ground,  or  worse,  for  they 
would  in  that  case  be  free  from  the  supervision- 
of  a ground  landlord.  Houses  of  this  class- 
seldom  last  for  half  the  usual  term  of  a building 
lease  without  serious  dilapidations.  I have  bad- 
to  procure  their  demolition  before  they  -were- 
finished,  and  have  known  them  to  become  un'n- 
habitable  before  they  were  occupied.  Some  of 
the  worst  of  these  buildings  have  been  built  oii 
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the  speculator’s  own  freehold  ground.  When 
bouses  are  manufactured  in  large  numbers  for 
;8ale  it  is  highly  improbable  that  the  buyer  can 
■exercise  any  useful  supervision  over  their  erec- 
tion, and  nothing  but  building  regulations  of  a 
stringent  character  can  prevent  this  kind  of 
work,  or  give  a chance  for  the  respectable 
speculator  to  compete  with  those  who  have  no 
desire  to  build  substantially, — perhaps  no  know- 
ledge, even,  of  the  ordinary  principles  of  sound 
building.  The  regulations  in  our  Metropolitan 
building  Acts  are  more  lax  than  those  of  many 
provincial  towns,  and  far  behind  those  of  the 
large  Continental  cities.  They  may,  neverthe- 
less, be  quite  equal  to  the  demands  of  the  public, 
^or  a very  large  proportion  of  our  population  do 
mot  practically  call  for  well-built  houses  by 
showing  a readiness  to  pay  for  them. 

But  the  man  who  builds  for  his  own  occupa- 
tion or  investment,  and  intends  to  keep  xhe 
property  in  his  family,  will  hardly  have  the 
folly  to  build  in  an  unsubstantial  manner,  for 
any  serious  defects  in  construction  will  show 
"themselves  within  the  term  of  a building  lease, 
and  the  penalty  would  fall  upon  him  or  his  near 
descendants.  A man  of  ordinary  prudence, 
Tiaving  built  substantially  on  his  leasehold 
ground,  will,  if  he  cares  more  for  his  posterity 
-than  he  does  for  himself,  lay  by  a sum  which 
will  probably  be  only  a few  shillings  per  annum 
to  form  a fund  that  shall,  at  the  end  of  the 
term,  bo  equal  to  the  original  coat  of  the 
building.  If  (as  may  be  very  reasonable)  he 
«ares  more  for  himself  than  for  his  remote 
and  problematical  descendants  whom  he  will 
never  see,  he  will  allow  the  matter  to  take  its 
•course.  At  every  change  of  ownership, whether 
by  inheritance  or  by  purchase,  and  at  any  time 
during  the  continuance  of  the  lease,  the  tempo- 
rary leaseholder  will  know  how  long  the  property 
will  remain  to  him  and  how  far  that  influences 
its  value.  If  he  has  the  ordinary  good  fortune 
•of  the  London  leaseholders  of  past  times,  he  will 
be  in  receipt  during  the  latter  half  of  the  term 
of  an  income  from  the  property  very  consider- 
ably in  excess  of  that  calculated  upon  by  tbe 
•original  lessee,  while  he  will  still  be  paying  only 
vthe  original  ground-rent  of  one-half  or  one-fifth 
of  the  increased  value  of  the  building  plot. 

Meanwhile  the  ground-landlord  has  been 
unable  to  share  in  this  prosperity.  If  the 
.property  be  in  central  London,  ho  may  still  be 
xeceiving  the  ground-rent  fixed  early  in  this 
-century,  when  men  of  business  lived  over  their 
shops  and  offices  in  streets  lighted  by  oil-lamps, 
before  railways,  free  trade,  telegraphs,  cheap 
postage,  cheap  newspapers,  and  all  the  aids  to 
commerce  which  have  marked  the  last  two 
generations,  were  in  the  least  foreseen.  The 
.ground-landlord  in  one  of  the  suburbs  may  still 
be  limited  to  the  rent  fixed  when  that  suburb 
was  an  outlying  village,  without  trade,  without 
cheap  communication,  and  separated  from  the 
great  centres  of  business  and  of  pleasure  by 
roads  infested  with  footpads  by  night,  and, 
-according  to  modern  notions,  hardly  passable 
.by  day.  The  improved  rentals,  which  be  may 
mever  live  to  enjoy,  are  probably  shared  by 
middlemen,  representatives  in  different  degrees 
X)f  the  interest  of  the  original  lessee. 

In  discussions  of  our  leasehold  system  these 
considerations  are  generally  overlooked.  In  a 
.paper  in  the  Fortnightly  Review  for  March,  by 
Mr.  Broadhurst,  M.P.,  who  has  taken  a great 
interest  in  this  subject,  and  whose  Bill  for 
■enabling  leaseholders  to  purchase  the  fee-simple 
was  lately  before  Parliament,  there  is  this  story,  ■ 
which  the  writer  evidently  thought  to  be  a 
strong  support  to  his  case  : — 

“A  person  had  bought  the  remainder  of  a lease  on  a 
West-end  estate,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  term  he  sought 
•a  renewal.  The  terms  offered  were  as  follow 1.  That 
■the  original  ground-rent  ebou'd  be  increased  from  lOf.  to 
60f.  per  annum,  3.  That  a fine  of  l,400f.  should  be  paid 
for  the  pririlego  of  renewal.  3.  That  560/.  should  be 
expended  in  repairs  by  the  lessee." 

Now,  it  will  strike  men  of  business  that  the 
thing  which  would  have  shown  whether  this 
■was  fair  to  the  leasee  or  hard  upon  him,  viz., 
ihe  actual  present  value  of  the  premises  (which 
be  bad,  no  doubt,  bought  prudently,  but  which 
be  seems  to  have  neglected)  is  omitted  from 
jtbese  particulars.  The  same  fault  usually  marks 
such  stories  as  these,  by  which  a lessee  who 
desires  to  have  a benefit  that  does  not  belong 
to  him,  practises  on  the  good  nature  of  a sympa- 
thetic member  of  Parliament. 

Every  loss  which  a-  lessee  may  sustain  can 
bo  estimated  iu  pounds  and  stated  in  figures. 
We  shall  probably  be  of  opinion  that  the  losses 
said  to  be  incurred  by  the  holders  of  terminable 
leases  (which  have  been  entered  into  with  ordi- 


nary prudence)  will  not  bear  that  test ; but  it  does 
not  therefore  follow  that  terminable  building 
leases  are  desirable  as  a system  and  to  the  extent 
to  which  they  are  now  being  adopted.  When  the 
original  parties  to  the  lease  have  passed  away 
the  property  has  to  be  managed  for  some  two 
"enerations  under  the  covenants  made  by  these 
dead  people,  and  with  strict  reference  to  the 
supposed  interests  of  a reversioner  who  may 
not  yet  be  born.  The  character  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, the  circumstances  of  the  property, 
may  be  entirely  changed,  aud  the  only  person 
who  can  adapt  the  premises  to  the  new  con- 
ditions is  the  then  holder  of  tbe  lease,  who, 
besides,  may  have  his  own  means  of  increasing 
the  value  of  the  premises  to  himself  without  any 
real  injury  to  the  ground  landlord.  He  may  oven 
desire  to  rebuild  or  greatly  improve  the  premises 
for  the  benefit  of  both  parties.  In  any  case  ho 
must  apply  for  the  consent  of  another  person, 
who  may  exact  an  enormous  consideration  for  it, 
or  may,  from  ill  nature,  refuse  point  blank.  If 
he  is  not  really  in  bad  hands,  he  may  find  that 
through  the  nervousness  of  trustees,  or  the 
caution  of  professional  advisers,  he  is  so  ham- 
pered in  his  arrangements  that  his  scheme  has 
to  be  abandoned.  If  his  lease  is  about  half  run 
out,  the  cost  of  extensive  additions  will  fall  so 
heavily  on  the  short  remainder  of  it,  that  he 
may  then  be  tempted  to  build  in  a flimsy 
manner.  When  the  lease  draws  still  nearer  to  its 
end,  it  is  decidedly  against  his  interest  to  keep 
the  premises  in  proper  repair,  and  the  Legisla- 
ture, in  passing  the  Conveyancing  Act  of  1S82, 
has  taken  such  care  of  the  interest  of  such  per- 
sons, that  it  will  now  be  exceedingly  difficult  for 
the  ground-landlord  to  compel  the  performance 
of  repairing  covenants.  Hence  arises  much  of 
the  present  outcry  against  leasehold  property, 
though  it  will  be  found  that  much  of  it  is  really 
duo  to  the  indifference  of  freeholders,  who  are, 
perhaps,  only  tenants  for  life.  These  results  of 
the  system  of  terminable  leases  are  a matter  of 
public  concern ; for  it  is  to  the  Ipublic  injury 
that  largo  areas  of  the  metropolis  should  be 
checked  in  the  ordinary  progress  of  improve- 
ment for  the  term  of  two  generations.  It  is  a 
matter  well  worthy  the  careful  consideration 
of  those  most  intimately  concerned  with  the 
working  of  the  system, — the  ground-landlords 
and  their  professional  advisers.  In  my  own 
experience  I am  bound  to  say  that  I have 
found  that  iu  dealing  with  the  larger  cor- 
porate bodies,  and  with  the  ground-land- 
lords of  large  private  estates,  the  tenant 
has  usually  been  treated  not  merely  with 
fairness,  but  with  the  liberality  which  one 
likes  to"  see  accompanying  the  sentiment  of 
ownership.  I have  also  known  the  owners  of 
a small  estate  make  a great  sacrifice  to  relieve 
an  unfortunate  tenant.  But  there  are  some 
large  public  bodies  who  are  said  to  be  not  so 
well  advised  that  they  can  safely  be  trusted  to 
act  liberally,  and  small  people  cannot  bo  trusted 
to  any  great  extent. 

I do  not,  however,  think  that  we  shall  approve 
recent  schemes  for  the  compulsory  purchase  of 
leaseholds.  Such  schemes  would  enable  a lessee 
who  desired  to  improve  the  property  to  become 
the  owner  of  it,  and  so  far  that  would  be  to  the 
public  advantage.  But  it  would  open  tbe  door 
to  a class  of  schemers  who  would  use  the  en- 
franchised leaseholds  as  a means  of  injuring 
■ estates  on  which  none  of  the  evils  now  com- 
plained of  really  exist.  It  would  be  a strange 
mode  of  rewarding  the  owner  of  neglected  lease- 
hold property  if  we  enabled  him  to  buy  at  the 
price  which  a willing  purchaser  might  give  for 
the  rookeries  which  are  tbe  result  of  hisneglect- 

Before  we  consider  improved  forma  of  tenure 
it  may  be  interesting  to  give  the  view  of  the 
only  permissible  form  according  to  the  ideas 
prevalent  in  Spain.  Senor  Belmas,  writing 
from  Madrid  to  Mr.  Phone  Spiers,  says,  “Every 
one  who  wishes  to  build  begins  by  purchasing 
his  ground,  and,  without  being  the  absolute 
proprietor,  no  one  would  thiuk  of  building  even 
tbe  least  thing.  On  the  contrary,  if  by  chance 
what  is  done  iu  England  were  known  it  would 
astound  every  one.”  Are  we  in  London  pre- 
pared to  return  to  that  primitive  system?  or 
to  pass  any  Act  of  Parliament  that  would 
practically  enforce  it?  There  is  a Eoyal  Com- 
mission now  sitting,  which  will  doubtless  tell  us 
bow  it  is  that  in  England, — the  most  prosperous 
country  on  this  side  the  ocean, — men  will  not, 
as  a rule,  even  when  they  might,  acquire  the 
freehold  of  the  houses  in  which  tliey  live  ; why, 
when  they  happen  to  be  the  proprietors  of  their 
cottages,  they  sell  them  on  the  first  opportunity ; 
why  the  Englishman  devotes  a smaller  propor- 


tion of  his  Income  to  house-rent  than  any  other 
man;  why  honse  - rent  in  London  is  cheaper 
(like  for  like)  than  in  any  important  Continental 
city ; and  how  it  happens  that  the  average 
London  householder  does  not  live  more  than 
three  years  in  the  same  house.  If  it  is  argued 
that  any  of  these  things  are  due  to  our  system 
of  terminable  leases,  they  will  find  that  they 
exist  and  have  long  existed,  so  for  as  a com- 
parison can  be  drawn,  quite  independently  of 
them.  If  it  is  argued  that  the  slums  of  our 
great  cities  are  due  to  the  leasehold  tenure,  we 
may  ask  how  it  happens  that  evils  quite  as 
great  have  arisen  in  the  great  American  cities, 
from  New  York  to  Chicago,  where  no  such 
leases  exist ; and  why  the  slums  of  Paris, 
though  less  extensive  than  our  own,  show,  if 
possible,  more  shocking  phenomena. 

For  our  own  part,  we  have  to  deal  with  things 
as  they  exist.  In  a state  of  society  in  which  it 
is  more  convenient  to  build  upon  leasehold  land 
than  to  buy  the  freehold,  we  must  consider  how 
much  of  the  convenience  which  belongs  to  free- 
hold can  be  grafted  upon  the  leasehold  tenure, 
especially  in  the  point  which  most  affects  the 
public  interest,  which  is  to  secure  to  persons 
having  control  and  substantial  interest  in  build- 
ings reasonable  liberty  and  encouragement  to 
improve  the  property. 

There  are,  in  various  parts  of  England, 
customs  of  holding  land  subject;  to  chief -rents 
or  fee-farm  rents,  about  which  I hope  we  may 
hear  something  from  those  who  have  practical 
experience  of  their  working.  The  effect  of  such 
terms  is  to  create  what  we  might  call  leases  in 
perpetuity,  if  such  things  were  legally  possible, 
and  the  best  example  of  this  on  an  extensive 
scale  is  found  in  Scotland,  where  building-land 
is  commonly  let  on  what  is  called  a “Feu 
Charter.”  By  this  system  the  tenant  is  bound 
to  keep  a building  upon  the  land  of  twice  the 
annual  value  of  the  amount  of  the  rent.  The 
rent  does  not  increase,  but  it  is  easily  collected, 
aud  forms,  iu  Scotland,  the  best  available  kind 
of  investment.  We  may  hope  to  hear  from 
some  of  our  Northern  friends  the  advantages 
and  the  disadvantages  (if  any)  of  their  system; 
but  it  appears  that  if  this  tenure  were  known 
here,  and  the  habit  grew  up  of  investing  in  such 
securities,  the  objections  to  building  leases 
would  disappear.  It  appears  also  that  the 
ground-rents  under  such  a tenure  would  rise 
very  considerably  beyond  the  rates  that  are 
now  paid.  The  increased  rent  should  not 
only  remunerate  the  ground-landlord  for  the 
loss  of  the  reversion  to  the  site  at  the  end 
of  a terminable  lease,  but  it  would  include 
some  share  of  possibilities  of  improvement 
which  are  prevented  by  the  present  system,  to 
the  loss  of  both  lessor  and  lessee. 

There  are  certain  classes  of  ground-landlords, 
such  as  corporate  bodies,  charitable  trusts,  and 
some  heads  of  families  who  might  not  be 
tempted  by  these  increased  rentals.  But  the 
ordinary  owner  of  land  for  investment  may  well 
consider  the  advantage  of  such  a system  of 
letting  building  land.  I feel  sure  that  its  adop- 
tion would  lead  to  the  application  of  the  same 
system  in  many  cases  where  a lease  has  so 
many  years  to  run  that  the  present  owner  of 
the  freehold  cannot  expect  to  enjoy  the  rever- 
sion. In  such  cases  it  would  be  easy  to  ascertain 
the  value  of  that  reversion,  and  to  fix  an  in- 
creased ground-rent  which  would  give  the  present 
owner  the  full  income  which  his  land  may  now 
be  worth.  Probably  such  leases  would  be  made 
renewable  periodically  at  a fixed  nominal  fine  ; 
but  the  precise  shape  which  the  legal  business 
would  take  is  a matter  for  lawyers  rather  than 
for  surveyors. 

I understand  that  iu  Aberdeen  a system  has 
grown  up  of  letting  building-land  for  a term 
of  sixty  years,  the  ground-rent  to  be  doubled 
after  a lapse  of  the  first  twenty-five  years,  for 
some  reason  which  I fail  to  see.  If  we  admit 
the  principle  of  an  increasing  ground-rent,  it 
would  seem  more  fair  to  provide  for  a revalua- 
tion of  the  ground,  say  three  or  four  times  in  a 
century,  aud  at  such  times  renewing  the  lease 
at  the  new  rent.  This  would  make  the  lease- 
holder in  the  same  position  as  the  holder  of 
freehold  land  except  that  he  must  allow  the 
ground-landlord  to  share  iu  the  increase  (and 
possibly  in  some  cases  the  decrease)  of  the 
value  of  the  property. 

There  is  in.  the  West  of  England  a very  im- 
portant question  arising  out  of  the  local  custom 
of  building  upon  leases  for  lives.  Whatever 
the  advantage  of  such  a tenure  may  have  been 
in  past  times,  its  uncertainty  conveys  to  us  the 
idea  of  a gambling  transaction,  such  as  must  be 
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highly  prejudicial  to  business.  It  is,  of  course, 

possible  to  insure  the  lives,  and  every  careful 
lessee  would  do  so,  but  the  cost  of  such  in- 
surance, and  some  share  in  all  the  other  incon- 
veniences of  such  an  uncertain  tenure,  must 
fall  _ on  the  ground-landlord,  and  it  seems  sur- 
prising that  such  a custom  has  not  been  aban- 
doned in  the  interest  of  both  parties. 

In  bringing  this  subject  before  the  Confer- 
ence, I have_  endeavoured  to  touch  upon  the 
questions  which  are  of  the  greatest  importance, 
but  I do  not  suppose  that  I have  included  everv- 
tbing  that  is  worthy  of  consideration.  We  can 
have  (as  I have  hinted)  no  political  views  ; we 
are,  thepfore,  the  more  able  to  place  the  whole 
matter  in  its  true  light,  so  that  defects  in  exist- 
ing customs  may  be  remedied  by  those  who  are 
practically  engaged  in  the  management  of  these 
transactions.  Possibly,  also,  those  who  desire 
to  deal  with  questions  involved  in  the  owner- 
ship of  land  devoted  to  building  purposes  may 
learn  something  in  the  course  of  this  discussion 
that  will  help  them  to  clear  and  just  views  of  a 
subject  which  at  present  does  not  seem  to  be 
very  well  understood. 


In  the  discussion  which  followed, — 

The  Chairman,  in  inviting  discussion,  said 
that  he  did  not  gather  that  Mr.  Blashill  had  set 
forth  any  views  of  his  own  as  to  the  proper 
course  which  should  be  adopted.  Therefore  it 
was  open  for  the  members  to  discuss  the  matter, 
and  to  suggest  their  views. 

Mr.  John  Honeyman  (Glasgow)  would  have 
liked  to  have  heard  a little  more  from  the 
gentlemen  _ present  before  speaking  on  the 
paper,  bnt  in  response  to  invitation  he  would 
be  happy  to  afford  any  information  he  could  on 
the  feuing  system  of  Scotland.  There  was  a 
great  deal  of  misapprehension  generally  as  to 
tho  working  of  the  leasehold  system  in  England 
and  elsewhere.  Speaking  for  himself,  he  would 
confess  that  before  he  had  looked  into  the 
subject  more  fully  he  felt  very  much  prejudiced 
against  the  system  ; but  the  last  thing  that 
would  suggest  itself  to  him  as  a remedy  for  the 
evil  would  be  the  interference  of  Parliament  in 
the  matter.  Reform  would  be  likely  to  spring 
from  increased  enlightenment  on  the  part  of 
those  who  were  specially  interested,  and  it 
would  be  doubtless  better  for  tho  community 
at  large  that  both  parties  to  any  contract  of 
the  kind  should  be  perfectly  free.  Tho  evils  of 
the  leasehold  system  had  been  greatly  exagge- 
rated, and  this  had  been  clearly  brought  out  by 
Mr.  Blashill  in  his  paper.  Indeed,  the  chief 
evil  seemed  to  be  the  power  of  the  ground  land- 
lord to  interfere  unduly  during  the  currency  of 
the  lease.  In  that  respect  there  could  be  no 
doubt  that  the  system  in  the  North  was  su- 
perior, there  being  no  interference  so  long  as 
sufficient  value  on  the  land  insured  the  pay- 
ment of  the  fen.  The  system  of  fening  the 
land  was  simply  this — it  was  equivalent  to  a 
perpetnal  lease.  The  land  under  the  feu 
charter  was  conveyed  absolutely  to  tho  fenor, 
and  it  became  his  property  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  so  long  as  he  paid  tho  feu  duty. 
There  was  no  interference  on  the  part  of  the 
ground  landlord  unless  the  feuer  had  come 
under  covenant  to  do  certain  things  upon  the 
land,  which,  of  course,  was  frequently  the  case. 

The  Chairman. — Do  I understand  yon  to  say 
that  the  feuer  is  under  certain  covenants  to  do 
certain  things  P 

Mr.  Honeyman  said  that  it  frequently 
happened  that  to  secure  the  amenity  of  any 
locality  this  was  the  case.  For  example,  there 
was  a condition  in  a feu-charter  that  only 
dwelling-houses  were  to  be  erected  upon  the 
land,  and  possibly  in  conformity  with  certain 
plans.  The  charter  generally  went  to  the 
length,  too,  of  providing  that  a certain  building 
line  should  be  adhered  to,  and  as  long  as  the 
conditions  were  kept  the  land  became  the  pro- 
perty of  the  feuer,  and  remained  his  so  long  as 
he  paid  the  feu  duty.  It  was  a sort  of  com- 
promise between  the  Spanish  system,  which 
required  the  absolute  purchase  of  the  ground,  and 
the  English  system,  by  which  the  land  was  sim- 
ply secured  for  a certain  number  of  years.  It  did 
not  entail  the  expenditure  of  so  large  an  amount 
of  capital  to  begin  with  on  the  pare  of  the  man 
wishing  to  build ; in  point  of  fact,  he  did  not 
spend  anything  on  the  land,  but  only  began,  the 
year  after  completing  his  bargain,  to  pay  a 
small  sum.  The  thing  was  very  simple,  and  he  did 
not  think  he  need  say  anything  more  about  it. 
There  was  also  this  great  advantage  to  the  pro- 
prietor, that  he  had  no  trouble  at  all  connected 
with  the  land.  The  feu  duties  were  a first 


charge  on  the  property,  and  he  had  no  trouble 
whatever  m their  collection.  This  was  one 
point,  therefore,  which  might  lead  freeholders 
in  England  to  wish  to  dispose  of  their  land,  and 
to  consider  whether  it  would  not  be  well  for 
them  to  adopt  such  a system.  A larger  ground- 
rent  would  thus  be  obtained,  and  they  would 
have  decidedly  less  trouble,  with  freedom  from 
litigation  and  all  the  expense  arising  especially 
at  tho  termination  of  a lease.  His  own  impres- 
sion was  that  it  would  really  pay  a ground  land- 
lord much  better  to  adopt  this  system.  It  was 
a question  of  assessing  the  value,  bnt  that,  as 
Mr.  Blashill  had  said,  was  a matter  which  could 
be  easily  worked  out,  while  it  would  be  un- 
questionably better  for  the  architecture  of  the 
country  if  the  holdings  were  perpetual ; his  im- 
pression, after  studying  both  sides  of  the  ques- 
tion, was,  that  it  would  actually  bo  better  for  the 
ground  landlord  also. 

Professor  Kerr  remarked  that  the  Scottish 
system  was,  in  plain  phraseology,  simply  a 
perpetual  lease.  Mr.  Honeyman’s  idea,  that  a 
certain  change  in  tho  value  wonld  be  accom- 
plished by  means  of  a change  of  tenure  from  a 
terminable  to  a perpetual  lease,  was  financially 
quite  a mistake,  because  the  value  of  a thing 
was  what  it  brought,  the  more  especially  in 
transactions  of  this  kind.  It  was  therefore 
unnecessary  to  discuss  that  point.  Tho  per- 
petual lease  was  often  granted  in  England,  and 
the  ground-rent  of  it  was  simply  what  tho 
ground  for  the  moment  was  worth.  It  would 
not,  therefore,  make  any  difference  whether  it 
was  a lease  for  50,  60,  or  90  years,  or,  as  iu 
Scotland,  a lease  for  999  years,  or  for  per- 
pertuity. 

The  Chairman. — Do  I understand  that  the 
feu  system  in  Scotland  is  for  999  years  ? 

Mr.  Honeyman. — Sometimes,  but  that  is  not 
called  a feu. 

Professor  Kerr  continued  that,  so  far  as  they 
were  concerned,  it  was  a perpetual  lease.  The 
system  of  granting  leases  was  a thing  which 
had  grown  up  in  England,  not  arbitrarily,  but 
as  part  of  the  business  of  the  country.  Doubt- 
less one  most  important  factor  in  the  produc- 
tion of  this  system  had  been  the  desire  on  the 
part  of  great  families  and  corporations  to  per- 
petiiate  the  possession  of  the  land.  The  same 
principle  might  be  said  to  prevail  in  Scotland  ; 
but  as  a Scotchman  he  was  prepared  to  say  that 
Scotland  was  far  in  the  rear  of  England  in 
commercial  transactions,  and  it  was  a mistake 
to  make  any  comparison  between  the  two 
countries  upon  this  question.  In  London, 
where  its  effects  were  most  notable,  thei-e  could 
be  no  doubt  that  business  suffered  very  con- 
siderably in  certain  respects  in  consequence  of  it. 
Every  matter  of  advantage  in  business  had  its 
counterpart  in  disadvantage,  and  the  disadvan- 
tages of  tho  system  were  great  and  crying. 
At  the  same  time  he  agreed  with  what  he 
understood  to  be  the  drift  of  Mr.  Blasbill’s 
argument.  It  was  not  so  easy  to  get  rid 
of  tho  disadvantages,  but  he  did  not  agree 
with  Mr.  Honeyman  in  supposing  that  Par- 
liament ought  not  to  be  encouraged  to 
interfere.  It  was  a great  detriment  to  com- 
mercial business,  in  which  regulation  might 
fairly  bo  said  to  be  necessary.  The  absolute 
freedom  of  landlord  and  tenant  in  their  contract 
was  a pretty  thing  in  theory,  but  iu  practice,  as 
in  other  matters,  it  required  regulation.  Too 
often  the  typical  landlord,  when  ho  found  he 
had  got  the  tenant  in  his  power,  made  use  of 
this  power  to  his  own  advantage  as  against 
that  of  the  tenant.  Measures  had  been  suc- 
cessfully brought  into  Parliament  some  time 
ago  whereby  tenants  in  London  were  to  be  em- 
powered to  purchase  their  lands.  He  agreed 
with  Mr.  Blashill  that  this  was  a measure  which 
could  scarcely  meet  with  the  approval  of  prac- 
tical surveyors.  It  might  answer  all  the  pur- 
poses which  Mr.  Broadhurst  had  in  view,  if 
Parliament  were  to  give  the  tenant  the  right  of 
a renewal  of  the  lease  under  certain  circum- 
stances iu  order  to  further  the  operations  of  an 
improvement  on  the  property.  If  there  were  a 
statutory  right  of  renewal  instead  of  a sta- 
tutory right  of  purchase,  it  might  do  all 
that  was  necessary,  without  the  interference 
of  the  prerogative  of  the  ground  landlord. 
There  was  one  forcible  consideration  in  con- 
nexion with  land  tennre — viz.,  that  the  value 
of  the  ground  was  really  created  by  the 
public.  It  was  not  inherited  by  the  owner,  but 
was  caused  by  the  extension  of  the  town,  by 
the  traffic,  and  by  the  necessities  arising  out  of 
it.  He  did  not  say  that  they  could  fairly  intro- 
duce that  into  the  argument  in  regard  to  the 
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tenant,  but  it  was  a consideration  which  in 
equity  had  a very  great  weight.  When,  there- 
fore, be  heard  of  ground  landlords  in  London 
maintaining  the  bars  across  the  roads,  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  up  the  value  of  the  ground- 
rents,  he  theught  the  fact  had  not  been  suffi- 
ciently taken  into  account  that  the  value  of 
the  land  had  been  created  by  the  very  traffic 
which  those  bars  impeded.  And  when  the 
ground  landlords  came  to  Parliament,  as  some 
day  they  would  come,  to  claim  compensation- 
for  the  alleged  depreciation  caused  by  the 
throwing  down  of  those  bars,  some  one  should 
bring  forward  the  argument  that  the  very 
value  with  which  they  are  dealing  had  been 
created  by  the  traffic  they  had  been  impeding. 
Some  of  tho  great  corporations  in  London  were 
not  at  all  liberal  in  these  matters.  He  was 
sorry  that  Mr.  Cates  was  not  present,  but  his 
(the  speaker’s)  opinion  was,  that  the  Crown,’ 
dealt  very  illiberally  indeed  in  connexion  with 
the  matter.  Take  the  case,  for  instance,  of 
Howell  & James,  who  had  spent  a great  many 
thousands  of  pounds  upon  their  premises  on  a 
thirty  years’  lease.  He  believed  they  applied  ad 
misencordiam  for  a little  extension  of  the  lease, 
but  that  it  had  virtually  been  refused.  He  also* 
knew  of  a case  in  which  there  were  only  thirtpr- 
two  years  remaining,  and  where  the  houses  were 
actually  worn  out.  It  was  necessary  in  this 
case  to  erect  an  expensive  building,  and  as  aa 
extension  of  the  lease  was  refused,  they  had  to- 
put  up  a handsome  building  on  a tennre  of  thirty- 
years.  Upon  the  estates  of  the  Duke  of  West- 
minster, he  believed,  tenants  were  generally 
well  satisfied  with  the  terms  on  which  renewals 
were  granted.  The’  desire  of  the  great  land- 
owners  throughout  England  had  always  been  to- 
work  well  with  their  tenants,  and  he  believed 
it  was  the  same  with  great  City  companies. 
As  an  instance  of  the  great  complications  which 
existed  in  London  leaseholds,  he  referred  to  the’ 
case  of  Regont-street,  where  the  houses,  gene- 
rally speaking,  were  mere  whited  sepulchres-. 
The  buildings  were  snch  that  the  shop  was 
worth  as  much  as  the  whole  of  the  house. 
That  was  produced  by  two  causes.  In  the  first 
place,  the  competition  was  such  that  anything- 
like  improvement  by  the  tenants  was  heavily 
handicapped  j and  in  the  second  place,  the 
houses,  being  originally  badly  built,  th.e  ground 
upon  which  they  stood  was  worth  more 
than  the  ground  and  tho  house  together,, 
the  value  of  the  house  being  a minus 
quantity  at  the  present  moment.  It  seemed 
that  here  the  leasehold  system  had  reached' 
the  point  of  absurdity  in  the  case  of  Regent- 
street.  There  was  one  consideration  in. 
regard  to  the  rent  of  land  in  London  which- 
shonld  never  be  left  out.  If  tho  lessee  required 
the  renewal  of  his  lease  for  the  sake  of  his 
business,  tho  lessor  not  infrequently  raised  the: 
rent  by  selling  to  the  man  his  own  business. 
Then  there  was  the  question  of  the  administra- 
tion of  the  law  in  regard  to  dancei-ons  structures’ 
by  the  Metropolitan  Board  using  their  surveyors- 
as  tools  rather  than  as  instruments.  This  had 
become  a considerable  grievance  to  tenants.  A 
dangerous  stuctnre  was  very  likely  to  be  a 
house  at  the  end  of  a lease,  and  he  would  ask. 
Was  there  no  remedj  for  a tenant  to  compel 
the  ground  landlord  to  rebuild  a portion  of 
the  house  which  was  condemned  ? There  was' 
no  remedy  under  the  surrendering  clause  of  the 
lease,  and,  although  this  miglit  happen  a week, 
before  the  termination  of  the  tenancy,  the 
tenant  must  leave  the  house  in  proper  habitable 
and  tenantable  repair. 

Mr.  John  Hebb  (Assistant  Architect,  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works)  said  that  this  was  a 
long  question,  and  if  there  were  no  other  argu- 
ments against  the  practice  of  leasing  land  than 
those  which  had  been  referred  to  by  Professor- 
Kerr,  they  would  bo  sufficient  to  condemn  it.. 
There  were  also  other  grounds  on  which  the- 
system  might  be  condemned.  That  it  led  to- 
flimsy,  unsafe,  and  undesirable  building  was  tO' 
be  demonstrated.  Mr.  Blashill  had  tried  to 
show  that  people  preferred  to  live  in  hired’ 
houses  rather  than  in  those  which  were  their- 
own  property,  and,  being  the  custom  here,  it 
was  impossible  to  change  it.  Bnt  it  wonld  be- 
right  to  take  the  other  •view,  and  attribute  the 
indisposition  of  Englishmen  to  remain  long  in- 
one  house  to  the  fact  of  tho  tenure  being^ 
insecure,  and  there  being  no  inducement  to  put 
up  a good  building.  It  was  the  practice  to  put 
such  stringent  covenants  into  the  lease  that  it 
was  a breach  of  covenant  if  a man  improved 
the  building  without  the  c-onscnt  of  his  land'- 
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lord.  As  a rule,  corporate  bodies  had  no  re- 
spect for  jicrBons ; they  let  their  lauds  and 
bouses  to  the  highest  bidder,  aud  so  the  old 
•lessee  'was  in  no  better  position  than  anybody 
-else.  The  ecclesiastical  bodies  were  notorious 
for  their  want  of  consideration  for  their 
tenants.  Nest  to  them,  probably,  came  the 
corporate  bodies,  such  as  the  City  companies, 
which  invariably  exacted  the  last  penny } and, 
heing  immortal,  because  they  always  existed, 
there  was  no  chance  of  any  alteration  in  their 
views.  Warden  succeeded  warden,  and  they 
were  all  equally  rapacious.  There  was  no 
•doabt  that  the  present  system  of  leasing  land 
was  one  which  could  not  well  bo  defended. 

Mr.  Wyl.son  remarked  that  there  was  no 
easier  method  of  insuring  permanent  improvo- 
menta  than  by  arranging  that  a number  of 
leases  should  fall  in  at  the  same  time.  That 
-was,  ho  believed,  one  of  the  reasons  why  the 
ground  landlord  sometimes  refuses  to  renew. 

Mr.  Armstrong  believed  that  London  property 
would  be  improved  if  there  were  perpetual 
leases.  The  speculative  builder,  as  soon  as  he 
got  a lease  granted,  at  once  mortgaged  his  pro- 
perty. Indeed,  he  firmly  believed  that  the 
speculative  buildings  of  London  were  mort- 
gaged for  more  than  their  value.  Another 
important  matter  was,  that  the  professional 
man  ought  to  be  paid  by  the  person  whose 
interesc  was  looked  after. 

Mr.  Thos.  Oliver  (Newcastle-on-Tyne)  said 
in  the  North  of  England  the  land  was  en- 
tirely freehold  j they  lay  between  Loudon  and 
Scotland,  and  they  had  the  benefit,  as  well  as 
the  disadvantage,  of  both  the  systems.  Some 
•of  the  land  was  held  on  the  feu  system,  and  a 
portion  was  on  the  leasehold  system,  as  in 
London;  but  that  had  almost  disappeared,  as 
^he  prejudice  was  so  strong  against  it.  He  had 
the  honour  to  belong  to  the  Corporation  of 
Newcastle,  and  they  let  the  land  on  lease  on  the 
London  system,  but  they  bad  so  arranged  it  that 
in  could  be  enfranchised  by  any  person.  He 
Lad  other  properties  let  on  the  system  of  per- 
potual  ground- rents,  which  was  never  increased, 
and  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry  and  the  Earl 
of  Durham,  who  held  property  in  the  county  of 
Durham,  were  selling  land,  freehold,  at  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty  years’  purchase.  The 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  held  land  in 
Durham,  and  they  had  made  arrangements  by 
which  they  could  enfranchise  land  if  it  w’ere 
desired.  The  President  of  the  Northern  Archi- 
tectural Association,  Mr.  Rich,  might  have  been 
able  to  say  a few  words  as  to  what  he  had  done, 
but  unfortunately  he  had  left  the  room.  He 
believed  he  had  abandoned  all  other  systems  of 
leasehold  in  favour  of  perjDetual  leaseholds,  and 
in  his  opinion  that  would  be  equal  to  freehold. 

Mr.  Miueard  said  tha**,  as  one  of  the  class 
•referred  to  as  speculative  builders,  he  should 
like  to  say  a word  from  his  own  point  of  view. 
•He  found  that  when  any  one  came  to  him  about 
a house  the  first  question  asked  was,  Was  there 
any  probability  of  buying  the  freehold  or  com- 
muting the  ground-rent  ? One  might  build  an 
inferior  house  in  a locality  where  there  was  a 
demand,  and  get  one’s  price,  but  one  might  build 
a palace  in  a bad  position  and  lose  money.  If 
he  built  a bouse  slightly  better  than  his  neigh- 
bours, and  it  meant  10  per  cent,  extra  cost,  he 
should  be  out  of  the  market.  The  public,  in 
purchasing  a house,  did  not  go  into  the  details 
of  extra  cost.  If  a man  had  so  much  money  to 
spend  on  buying  a house,  he  would  take  the 
largest  honsc  he  could  get  for  the  money  or  the 
•one  most  convenient  for  his  requirements.  Why 
•did  not  the  public  build  for  themselves?  They 
had  coats  and  furniture  made  for  themselves, 
but  in  the  matter  of  a house  they  did  nothing 
of  the  kind.  The  reason  was  there  was  no 
probability  of  acquiring  freehold  ground,  and 
a man  who  wanted  a house  put  himself 
into  the  hands  of  some  surveyor.  If  a man 
<>onId  g')  into  any  neighbourhood  and  pur- 
chase a bit  of  ground,  even  if  he  had  to  pay  a 
smart  price  for  it,  he  would  probably  do  so,  and 
build  for  himself.  If  a roan  had  1,0001.  or 
10,0001.  to  buy  a house,  would  ho  spend  that  on 
leasehold  property  ? If  he  could  acquire  land 
he  would  do  so,  aud  employ  some  of  the  gentle- 
•men  present  to  prepare  plans  for  his  house. 
Referring  to  the  value  of  land  for  building  pur- 
poses under  the  present  tenure,  he  said  he  was 
coyeriag  land  in  the  west  of  London,  and  had  in 
his  employ  a man  who  knew  the  place  years  ago. 
He  asked  him  what  the  land  was  worth  before 
he  took  it,  and  the  answer  was  81.  per  acre  for 
market  gardens.  He  took  thirteen  acres  of 
the  lani^  and,  though  he  had  sold  some  of  it. 


^le  was  committed  to  pay  2,000t.  a year.  Speak- 
ng  of  the  land  tenure  in  Scotland,  he  thought 
{ we  could  get  perpetual  leases  it  would  be 
b ‘tter,  but  it  would  not  do  away  with  the  evils 
of  which  he  complained.  Referring  to  the 
difficulty  of  dealing  with  estate  surveyors, 
be  remarked  that  lately  be  wished  to  make 
iiti  alteration  in  his  designs,  and  he  submitted 
them  to  the  estate  surveyor,  who  declined 
fo  accept  them.  They  were  draw'n  by  one 
of  the  cleverest  surveyor -architects  he  had 
ever  mot  with  j hut  the  estate  surveyor  would 
not  pass  them.  He  then  went  to  the  latter 
and  asked  him  if  he  would  prepare  apian.  This 
he  declined  to  do.  He  then  asked  him  if  ho 
might  copy  some  of  his,  the  surveyor’s,  own 
|)lans,  but  was  not  permitted  to  do  this  ; and, 
despite  his  own  desire,  was  compelled  to  go  on 
building  as  he  had  began,  with  stucco  fronts. 
Alluding  to  a remark  of  a previous  speaker,  he 
said  ho  had  never  written  a cheque  for  the 
estate  surveyor,  and  never,  directly  or  indirectly, 
had  the  estate  surveyor  had  the  worth  of  a 
pencil  from  him.  He  was  afraid  that  could 
not  be  said  of  all  surveyors ; but  he  was 
speaking  of  his  own  estate  surveyor.  There 
was  very  little  doubt  that  we  were  surveyed 
enough.  We  bad  building  surveyors,  vestry 
surveyors,  then  freeholders’  surveyors,  aud 
then,  if  we  were  unfortunate  enough  to  have 
a mortgage,  we  had  the  mortgagee’s  sur- 
veyor, and  others  were  called  in  in  the 
event  of  various  circumstances  transpiring. 
He  liked  building;  ho  had  been  brought  uj)  in 
it ; but  he  would  not  touch  speculative  building 
if  he  had  the  opportunity  to  acquire  laud  of  his 
own  in  any  reasonably  good  neighbourhood.  He 
liked  building,  and  he  liked  building  well,  and 
he  thought  he  built  a house,  as  a speculative 
builder,  more  expensively  than  by  contract.  He 
held  that  the  present  system  of  land  tenure  was 
bad  for  the  public  and  bad  for  the  freeliolder, 
and  be  thought  it  would  bo  better  for  both  if 
the  public  could  buy  land  with  perpetuity  of 
tenure.  For  one  thing,  it  would  do  away  with 
the  monotony  of  our  streets  ; and  he  thought  it 
desirable  that  freeholds  should  bo  compulsory. 
As  an  inhabitant,  he  should  build  better  houses 
if  ho  could  obtain  freeholds;  and  he  thought 
Mr.  Broadhurst’s  Bill  would  in  the  main  be- 
come law. 

The  Chairman  here  intimated  that  he  had  to 
leave  the  meeting,  but  bis  place  would  be  taken 
by  Mr.  Charles  Fowler,  but  before  he  left  he 
should  like  to  say  a few  words.  The  last  speaker 
had  made  the  most  decided  proposition,  and  was 
clearly  advocating  compulsory  sale.  Now,  that 
would  be  all  very  well,  but  the  object  of  the 
freeholder  was  to  bo  considered  as  well  as  that 
of  the  specolative  builder,  and  it  was  necessary 
to  the  owner  of  the  land  that  the  tribunal  to 
decide  the  value  should  be  very  well  considered. 
He  was  an  old  surveyor,  hia  practice  had  been 
long,  but  local,  and  ho  had  been  very  little  out  of 
London.  He  had  acted  formauy  large  corpora- 
tions, and  though  they  did  look  after  their 
interests,  they  were  not  illiberal,  and  did  not 
grasp  for  the  uttermost  farthing.  One  gentle- 
man said,  when  the  lease  had  expired,  that  the 
leaseholder  bad  no  more  chance  than  any  body 
else.  The  corporate  bodies  with  which  he  had 
been  connected  were  always  very  anxious  to 
help  the  lessee  rather  than  strangers,  or  rather 
the  tenant  in  possession,  if  he  had  any  length 
of  interest  in  the  property.  His  own  view  was 
that  every  consideration  ought  to  be  paid  to 
the  owner  of  the  land,  although  it  had  been 
said  that  it  was  the  public  and  circumstances 
which  created  tho  value  of  the  land.  The  same 
might  be  said  of  any  commercial  transaction,  and 
in  London  buildingwas  acomraercial  transaction. 
Under  existing  circumstances,  it  was  a com- 
mercial speculation.  The  builders  took  the 
land;  they  knew  what  they  were  going  to  do, 
aud  said  so  much  j they  would  make  by 
investing  their  capital  and  energy,  and  he 
believed  they  thought  of  very  little  else.  They 
rented  tho  land  and  thus  avoided  their  buying 
it.  They  usually  reckoned  on  making  10  per 
cent.,  and  the  freeholder  was  content  with 
4 per  cent,  or  even  3 -per  cent.  He  gave  them 
the  land  and  charged  them  3 per  cent,  for 
it,  while  the  builder  was  making  his  8 per 
cent,  or  10  per  cent.  It  was  perfectly  true 
that  in  almost  all  bnilding  transactions  di- 
r-:cfcly  the  lessee  got  hia  lease  he  mort- 
'gaged  his  property,  and  the  system  of  leases 
in  London  was  to  tho  speculative  builder  a 
l-rofitable  business.  The  large  corporations 
who  built  city  offices  would  not  build  on  free- 
holds. London  freeholders  bad  no  difficulty  in 


collecting  their  rents,  and  a great  many  of  the 
rents  paid  in  London  were  just  half  the  rack- 
rents,  and  yet  no  one  had  the  slightest  trouble 
in  collecting  hia  rents.  If  it  was  for  the  good  of 
the  commonwealth  that  the  freeholder  should  sell 
his  freehold,  he  did  not  see  why  he  should  not  do 
BO,  but  many  freeholders  held  their  freeholds  for 
the  good  of  the  commonwealth.  He  was  not 
going  to  formulate  any  proposal,  but  he  would 
thank  Mr.  Blashill  for  the  paper  be  had  read  to 
them. 

Mr.  Fowler  then  took  the  chair. 

Mr.  T.  H.  Watson  said  he  was  in  favour  of  the 
leasehold  system,  as  it  left  some  one  who  could 
exercise  control  and  prevent  lessees  doing  things 
which  would  bo  to  the  inconvenience  of  their 
neighbours  and  to  the  detriment  of  tho  locality. 
That  was  the  principal  defence  of  the  leasehold 
system,  and  ho  very  much  doubted  whether  the 
public  would  be  benefited  by  this  Bill.  He 
thought  the  freeholders  might  be  benefited,  and 
that  it  would  scud  up  the  price  of  land.  The 
only  person  who  had  a claim  to  bo  benefited 
against  the  freeholder  was  not  tho  lessee,  but 
the  actual  occupier. 

Mr.  Wra.  Eve  pointed  out  that  if  the  differ- 
ence between  lOOh  saved  in  purchasing  lease- 
hold and  freehold  was  four  years’  purchase,  that 
sum  capitalised  would  in  ninety-five  years  pro- 
duce 8,OOOL,  so  that  the  leaseholder,  if  he  took 
reasonable  precautions,  would  leave  his  suc- 
cessors in  as  good  a position  as  if  he  bought 
freehold.  He  was  in  favour  of  fee-farm  rents 
in  preference  to  leaseholds,  as  upon  them  a man 
could  get  money  at  5 per  cent.,  and  a person  of 
small  capital  could  erect  buildings,  which  he 
could  not  do  if  he  had  to  purchase  the  land 
and  erect  tho  buildings  also.  It  was  doubtful 
whether  freeholds  were  better  built  than  lease- 
holds. The  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  made 
people  put  in  thicker  walls  than  was  required 
by  the  Building  Act,  but  in  freehold  building 
societies  outside  of  London  thinner  walls  were 
allowed  to  be  put  up. 

Mr.  Bateman  (Birmingham)  said  in  any  mode 
of  dealing  with  land,  it  miast  be  a separate 
question  whether  it  was  suburban  or  town  land. 
In  Birmingham,  in  the  heart  of  the  town,  a 
freeholder  held  a largo  estate,  and  the  leases 
had  just  fallen  in.  The  district  was  covered 
with  narrow  streets  and  alleys,  and  had  this  land 
been  freehold  instead  of  leasehold,  they  would 
not  have  had  such  an  improvement  as  the  free- 
holder had  made  in  getting  rid  of  those  narrow 
streets,  and  building  wide  streets  with  splendid 
houses,  containing  the  best  buildings  in  the 
town. 

Mr.  Chas.  Fowler  (tho  chairman)  said,  having 
had  tho  management  of  a large  London  estate, 
he  spoke  with  some  experience,  and  he  con- 
fessed the  conclusion  he  had  come  to,  derived 
from  his  experience,  was  opposed  to  the  Bill  of 
Mr.  Broadhurst  and  other  similar  Bills.  He 
believed  that  the  advantage  which  the  lease- 
holder secured  by  the  control  of  the  ground 
landlord  was  greater  than  the  disadvantage  to 
which  the  tenant  was  subject.  When  people 
began  to  talk  about  tenure  of  land  they  seemed 
to  lose  their  common  sense  and  drift  into  all 
sorts  of  fallacies.  The  gentleman  who  said  he 
was  a speculative  builder  had  mentioned  that 
he  should  much  prefer  building  on  freehold 
land.  He  thought  that  gentleman  was  a speci- 
men of  his  class  with  whom  they  were  very  glad 
to  meet.  He  had  heard  of  a speculative  builder 
who  purchased  some  freehold  ground,  and  the 
first  thing  he  did  was  to  convert  it  into 
ground-rents,  and  this  was  in  the  heart  of 
Kensington.  As  to  the  opinions  held  about 
the  value  of  land,  that  was  one  of  the  fallacies 
people  fell  into  when  dealing  with  the  question. 
The  proposal  that  a landowner  should  accept 
the  agricultural  value  of  hia  land  when  it 
was  originally  purchased,  with  the  know- 
ledge or  in  tho  expectation  that  a town  was 
coming  to  it,  was  what  he  could  not  under- 
stand. It  was  the  same  case  as  that  of  a 
merchant  who  bought  an  article  seeing  a rise 
in  the  market.  The  importance  of  being  able 
to  carry  out  improvements  was  an  important 
argument  in  favour  of  leaseholds,  as  a very  few 
freeholds  scattered  among  the  estate  in  Bir- 
mingham would  have  prevented  tho  improve- 
ment being  made.  As  to  the  compulsory  sale 
of  freeholds,  every  person  was  not  likely  to 
want  a freehold,  and  ho  did  not  see  why  it 
should  bo  made  compulsory  that  a man  should 
live  in  a freehold  house.  In  conclusion,  he 
thanked  Mr.  Blashill  for  bringing  the  various 
matters  before  them. 

Mr.  Blashill,  in  a few  brief  remarks,  stated 
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that  he  had  no  intention  of  setting  forth  his 
own  opinion,  but  rather  to  provoke  discussion, 
and  he  was  much  obliged  to  the  gentlemen 
who  had  given  their  views  for  responding  so 
freely  to  his  provocation. 


Ill  the  afternoon,  at  2 o'clock,  there  was  a 
visit  to  the  Koyal  Architectural  Museum,  as 
mentioned  on  page  663. 


SPECIAL  MEETING  OF  ASSOCIATES  OF 
THE  INSTITUTE. 

A_  special  meeting  of  the  Associates  of  the 
Institute  was  held  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  for 
the  purpose  of  discussing  questions  affecting 
the  position  and  privileges  of  that  class  of  mem- 
bers. Mr.  Richard  M.  Roe,  Associate,  occupied 
the  chair.  There  were  a large  number  of  Asso- 
ciates present. 

The  Chairman  said  he  should  endeavour  to  be 
as  brief  as  possible  in  what  he  had  to  say  to 
them,  but  he  thought  some  esplanation  should 
be  given  as  to  how  the  meeting  had  been 
brought  about.  Some  months  ago  — in  last 
December — some  few  brother  Associates  and 

himself.in  discussing  matters  connected  with  this 

Institute,  were  at  a loss  to  understand  the 
amount  of  apathy  displayed  by  a large  propor- 
tion of  its  members,  especially  the  Associates. 
In  seeking  out  the  reason  they  came  to  the 
conclusions  (1)  that  Associates  had  not  suf- 
ficient opportunities  of  meeting  one  another  and 
exchanging  views,  and  (2)  That  the  formal 
meetings  of  this  Institute  did  not  offer  enough 
inducement  to  Associates  to  ensure  frequent 
attendance,  the  more  particularly  as  that  class 
of  members  had  little  or  no  voice  in  the  manage- 
nient  of  its  affairs.  Their  deliberations  resulted 
iu  the  formation  of  a committee  which  has 
been  meeting  fortnightly  since,  and  they  had 
had  many  interesting  discussions  at  those  meet- 
ings. Encouraged  by  the  unanimity  evinced  by 
its  members,  the  Committee  took  one  step 
further,  and  drew  up  a petition  to  the  Council, 
praying  for  permission  to  hold  a meeting  there 
during  the  Conference,  the  idea  being  to  obtain 
an  expression  of  opinion  from  the  general  body 
of  Associates.  This  meeting  was  the  outcome. 
Before  concluding  he  should  like  just  to  refer 
to  the  correspondence  in  the  professional 
journals,  which,  doubtless,  most  of  them  had 
read.  The  writers  might  be  roughly  divided 
into  two  classes — those  who  had  followed  the 
line  laid  down  by  Mr.  Julian,  and  those  who 
advocated  an  outirely  fresh  departure,  namely, 
a new  society.  He  felt  it  his  duty  on  behalf  of 
the  promoters  of  the  meeting  to  disavow  all 
sympathy  with  any  movement  tending  to  under- 
mine the  Institute.  The  duty  of  members  of 
the  Institute  was  to  support  it  loyally. 
They  were  the  fundamental  props  of  the  Insti- 
tute ; they  were  the  foundation.  He  would  not 
detain  them  any  farther,  except  to  say  that 
now  it  rested  with  them  to  approve  or  to  de 
precate  the  efforts  which  bad  been  made  on 
their  behalf,  and  he  would  now  call  upon  the 
bon.  secretary  to  read  the  first  resolution. 

The  hoD.  secretary,  Mr.  Julian,  then  read  the 
first  resolution,  which  was  as  follows  : — 

“ That  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  the  Eoyal  Iiiati- 
tute  of  British  Arcbilects,  just  completing  its  fiftieth  year 
should  become  more  generally  representatiTe  of  the  pro- 
fession.” ^ 

Mr.  Woodward,  in  moving  the  above  reso- 
lution, said,— I have  thought  that  it  would 
be  well  to  first  acquaint  myself  as  to  the 
position  occupied  by  members  of  other  insti- 
tutions and  chartered  societies,  as  that  might 
influence  an  opinion  as  to  the  steps  which  might 
be  taken  to  bring  this  Institute  into  harmony 
with  the  existing  requirements  of  all  its  mem- 
bers. I have  perused  the  charters  and  by-laws 
of  the  Geological  Society,  Royal  Society  of 
Musicians,  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  Royal 
Astronomical  Society,  Royal  Institution  of 
Great  Britain,  Royal  Geographical  Society, 
Institute  of  Actuaries,  Society  of  Civil  and 
Mechanical  Engineers,  Institution  of  Mechanical 
Engineers,  Society  of  Engineers,  the  Instituti  m 
of  Civil  Engineers,  the  Surveyors’  Institution, 
the  New  York  Chapter  of  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Architects,  and  last,  but  not  least,  to- 
day, the  charter  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects.  Now  I have  not  read  those 
charters  and  by-laws  with  any  idea  of  instituting 
comparisons  between  them  and  our  own  charter, 
for  or  against  the  R.I.B.A.  To  that  Institute  , 

I am  sure  we  are  all  loyal  j we  are  not,  T venture  j 
to  say,  among  those  who,  belonging  to  that  ' 
body,  could  now  desert  it  for  “ fresh  fields  and  j 


pastures  new,”  nor  those  who,  being  debarred 
for  various  reasons  from  now  entering  within 
its  portals,  would  erect, — perhaps  upon  a founda- 
tion of  sand, — an  edifice  whose  doors  would  pro- 
bably be  shut  to  few,  but  wherein  the  tradi- 
tions of  half  a century  of  unique  architectural 
representation  would  bo  lost ; — wherein  would 
have  to  be  created  substitutes  for  the 
shades  of  Barry,  Basevi,  Gwilt,  Cresy, 
Bloro,  Burton,  Smirke,  Papworth,  Hardwick, 
Cockerell,  Pennethorne,  &c.,  and,  I am  happy 
to  add,  not  a shade,  but  a substance,  for  a 
Donaldson, — the  only  survivor  of  the  little  baud 
of  architects  who  met  on  -the  13th  of  May, 
1831,  at  Mr.  Rainy’s  rooms,  14,  Regent-street, 
to  form  the  society  or  institute  which  now 
counts  1,273  members  of  all  classes  within  its 
pale.  I observe  with  regard  to  the  charters 
which  I have  i-ead  that  there  is  an  evident  in- 
tention of  conferring  a share  in  the  representa- 
tion upon  what  I may  term  the  professional 
element  of  the  various  societies,  and  that  the 
Surveyors’  Institution,  which  now  numbers 
about  1,150  members, — and  which  is,  perhaps, 
more  than  any  other  of  the  societies,  a kindred 
one  with  our  own, — that  it  has  risen  to  the  feel- 
ings and  wants  of  the  present  rising  profes- 
sional element,  and  that  it  has,  perhaps,  as  far 
as  may  be,  made  itself  generally  representative 
of  the  profession ; and  that  brings  us  to  tho 
consideration  of  my  resolution,  that  our  In- 
stitute should  become  more  generally  repre- 
sentative of  the  profession,  and  we  shall  have 
before  ua  three  points  1.  Whether  the  Insti- 
tute does  generally  represent  tho  profession ; 
and  if  not,  in  what  way  it  does  not  P 2. 
Whether  it  could,  if  it  so  desired,  be  further 
representative  of  the  profession  ? 3.  In 

what  manner  it  can  become  so  further 
representative  of  the  profession  ? As  regards 
the  first  question,  I take  it  that  the  origin  of  this 
meeting  is  a feeling  that  the  Institute  does  not 
so  generally  represent  tho  profession,  because  a 
very  considerable  section  of  it, — because  682 
members,  contributing  an  annual  sum  of  over 
1,4001.  to  its  revenue, — are  not  represented  iu 
the  body  having  the  control  of  the  expenditure 
of  that  money,  and  because  they  have  not  the 
means  by  which  they  could  regulate  in  any 
manner  tho  election  of  the  men  who  have  the 
management  in  tho  expenditure  of  that  money, 
and  because  of  other  reasons  upon  which  I will 
not  now  touch,  but  which  will  uo  doubt  be  fully 
discussed  by  the  speakers  who  will  follow  me. 
My  second  point  is,  In  what  manner  tho  Insti- 
tute could,  if  it  BO  desired,  bo  further  repre- 
sentative of  the  profession ; and  we  at  once 
arrive  at  the  strong  reason  which  has  been  so 
constantly  urged,  that  the  Charter  forbids  that 
which  would  make  the  Associates  satisfied.  But 
even  tills  point  has  now,  I venture  to  think, ' 
been  converted  from  tho  impossible  into  the 
improbable.  Mr.  Cates’s  speech  the  other  even- 
ing in  this  room,  although  it  did  not  in  any 
manner  bind  the  President  or  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Council,  certainly  did  not  convey 
the  idea  that  any  proposed  alteration  of  the 
Cliarter  would  be  nipped  in  tho  bud,  or  crushed 
when  it  had  begun  to  blossom,  and,  I was 
about  to  say,  had  almost  borne  fruit  in  the 
meeting  here  this  afternoon.  Now,  I at 
once  confess  that  iu  reading  through  the 
charters  I have  named,  I have  only  ob- 
served one  which  has  been  altered  since  its 
first  settlement ; but  that  one  is  for  our  purpose 
as  good  as  a dozen,  and  therefore  we  shall  be 
relieved  of  some  anxiety  by  bearing  in  mind 
that  the  charter  of  tho  Royal  Institution  of 
Great  Britain,  established  in  the  year  1800, 
was  altered  by  an  Act  of  Parliament,  ‘‘for 
enlarging  the  powers  granted,  and  for  extend- 
ing and  more  effectually  promoting  the  objects 
thereof,” — 50  Geo.  III.,  cap.  51  (local  and 
personal),  18th  April,  1810.  I must  further 
remark  lhat  in  no  charter  have  I read  such 
words  as  those  to  my  mind  unnecessarily  severe, 
irnnecessarily  involving  unrepresentative  rc- 
Siilts,  as  those  concerning  tho  Associate,  viz., 

” that  he  shall  not  have  any  right  to  vote  or 
otherwise  to  interfere  in  the  regulation  of  the 
affair's  of  the  said  society.”  Those  words  were 
inserted  when  the  Institute  consisted  of  about 
100  members  of  all  classes, — when  it  was  more 
a quasi-dilettanti  society,  and  not  a body  of 
1,273  practical  working  men.  It  is  these 
words,  gentlemen,  for  the  consideration  and 
discussion  of  which  we  are  assembled.  I will 
' there  leave  this  part  of  the  subject,  with  the 
simple  expression  of  my  own  opinion  that,  if 
it  so  desires,  tho  R.I.B.A.  can  become  more 
generally  representative  of  the  profession. 


The  third  question, — In  what  manner  can  it 
become  so  representative  of  the  profession  ? — 
is  one  which  is  essentially  for  the  expression 
of  opinion  of  this  meeting  ; but  I cannot 
help  eayiug  that  which  is  often  put  before  me, 
that  tho  meetings  at  the  R.I.B.A.  compare  un- 
favourably with  those  of  the  Surveyors’  Insti- 
tution. I am  a member  of  the  latter  body,  and 
certainly  the  papers  and  discussions  which  take 
place  there  are  of  the  highest  order.  But 
surely  this  cannot  bo  laid  to  the  R.I.B.A.  Council 
or  President.  If  men  will  not,  or  cannot,  write 
good  papers  and  properly  discuss  them,  all  tho 
Presidents  and  Councils  in  the  world  cannot 
make  them  ; but  it  is  to  be  very  much  regretted 
that  when  such  men  as  Mr.  Arthur  Cates  take 
the  trouble  to  prepare  a paper  so  teeming  with 
important  matter  and  points  deserving  of  dis- 
cussion as  that  which  ho  read  in  this  room  last 
evening,  there  should  be  an  entire  absence  of  men 
able  to  take  up  tho  discussion  of  such  subjects, 
and  that  the  discussion  should  wander  into  the 
thrice  doubly-thrashed  subject  of  provincial 
architects  taking  out  their  own  quantities.  Who 
can  wonder  if  unfavourable  comparisons  are 
made  when  such  an  opportunity  for  raising  tho 
standard  of  our  meetings  was  so  completely 
lost  ? However,  I am  wandering  somewhat 
from  tho  immediate  subject  before  the  meeting, 
and  beg  to  conclude  by  moving  tho  resolution 
which  has  been  read  by  Mr.  Julian. 

Mr.  Hugh  McLachlan  said  that  he  had  much 
pleasure  in  seconding  the  resolution.  He  did 
not  propose  to  go  into  such  slight  details  as 
Mr.  Woodward  had  done,  but  he  was  going  to 
cover  rather  a wider  area.  The  question  ho 
should  start  with  was  this,  Why  was  the  Insti- 
tute not  more  representative  ? The  first  and, 
he  believed,  the  most  important  reason  of  tho 
whole  was.  Because  such  a large  number  of 
architects,  not  only  in  the  country  but  also  in 
this  metropolis, stood  out  from  the  Institute,  and 
appeared  to  think  that  they  could  manage  their 
own  affairs  better  than  having  any  ruling  body 
to  guide  them.  That,  he  thought,  generally 
meant  that  all  of  them  were  ready  to  cut  against 
one  another,  and  that  sort  of  thing  was  marked 
pretty  well  by  a little  notice  in  the  papers.  In 
last  week’s  Builder  there  was  an  advertisement 
for  a competition  for  some  Board  School  in  Wales, 
and  no  premium  was  offered  ; and  he  found  this 
clause,  “Intending  competitors  muststateupon 
what  terms  they  will  carry  out  tho  plans,  and 
superintend  the  works,  and  also  give  estimates 
of  each  of  the  proposed  buildings.”  That  was, 
first  they  expected  to  get  a large  amount  of  work 
done  by  a large  body  of  architects  for  nothing 
whatever,  and,  in  tho  next  place,  for  tho  full 
carrying  out  of  the  work,  they  expected  to  get 
it  done  at  a considerable  discount.  That  was 
not  creditable  to  architects,  but  it  was  no  fault 
of  the  Institute  or  of  the  Council.  Besides 
those  large  numbers  who  had  been  invited  to 
compete  by  the  advertisement  in  the  Builder 
and  by  friends  outside  tho  Institute,  there  were 
plenty  of  others  within  tlie  Institute  who  were 
ready  to  find  fault  with  the  Council  and  to 
criticise,  and  at  the  same  time  never  put ' their 
shoulders  to  the  wheel  to  bring  forward  any 
matter  that  was  in  a way  to  tend  to  improvement. 
And,  thirdly,  ho  thought  it  must  be  owing  to  the 
fact  that,  in  a certain  degree,  tho  Institute  was  a 
kind  of  somewhat  private  select  club.  There  were 
some  who  went  to  the  meetings,  and  knew  one 
another,  and  shook  hands,  and  spoke  together, 
and  discussed  papers,  but  it  was  certain  that 
the  vast  majority  of  the  members  kept  away. 
That  was  tho  case  of  late  years,  and  occasionally 
it  would  be  seen  that  this  meeting-room  was 
prettj’  well  as  full  as  it  was  at  the  present  time. 
Bat  ho  thought  it  was  quite  certain  that  those 
who  had  been  there  on  many  occasions  know 
that  for  a meeting  of  members  of  the  Institute, 
it  was  rather  too  select  a meeting.  At  the 
election  of  Mr.  Street,  there  was  a great  break 
out  of  popular  excitement  in  tho  Institute,  and 
it  was  thought  reformation  would  come  forward 
in  that  way.  That  unfortunately  was  not  the 
case.  The  Council  were,  however,  readily  dis- 
posed to  help  the  committee.  They  had  heard, 
not  only  from  outside  the  Institute,  but  from 
those  who  had  been  working  iu  this  little  affair, 
that  the  Council  itself  had  proposed  to  revise 
the  Charter.  That  was  a stop  in  the  right 
direction.  Mr.  Whichcord,  iu  the  first  week  in 
this  year,  in  the  Builder,  had  a very  important 
letter,  and  he  would  like  to  road  the  conclusion 
of  it  to  the  meeting.  In  one  point  he  speaks  of 
tho  architectural  profession  having  no  architec- 
tural representative.  This  was  unfortunate. 
There  was  one  architect  in  Parliament,  but  he 
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very  evidently  was  not  a representative  man. 
With  regard  to  the  remarks  in  Mr.  Wbichcord’s 
letter  to  the  Baiider,  the  conclusion  read 
thus ; — 

"The  First  Commissioner  of  Works,  by  an  anomalous 
compromise  between  the  principles  of  Free  Trade  and 
Protection,  is  really  at  the  head  of  a_  hnee  architect's 
oflice,  engaged  in  erecting  all  over  the  kingdom  a number 
of  public  edifices,  and  entrusted  with  the  alteranon  of 
royal  palaces,  Government  offices,  the  British  Museum, 
and  similar  buildings ; and  openly  competing,  by  word  and 
deed,  with  professional  architects.  For  the  moment  all 
the  youth  and  promise  of  the  profession  is  deeply  engaged 
in  a specuiative  competition,  invited  by  the  Government, 
the  first  stage  of  which  is  to  be  secretly  adjudicated  on, 
under  the  direction  of  the  chief  of  this  very  i iBce,  who  will 
thus  be  judge  and  party  in  an  identical  cause,  and  who  will 
appoint  his  own  jury.  In  the  second  stage,  ten  profes- 
sional srehiteeta  will,  for  a considera'ion,  present  to 
her  Majesty’s  Office  of  Works  ten  carefully-finished  and 
complete  designs  for  a large  building,  in  the  hope 
that  ' at  least  one  architect  ’ among  the  jury 
will  at  least  recommend  one  architect  among  the 
ten  competitors  to  superintend  the  execution  of  the 
work.  Should  events  prove  unfavourable,  as  they  have 
more  than  once  turned  out  before,  there  is  only  one  body 
in  the  kingdom  which  can  he^  British  Architects,  and  that 
is  the  Royal  Institute.  The  Royal  Academy,  even  if  it  bad 
the  will,  cannot  help  either  sculptors  or  architects.  At  the 
present  time  it  is  a body  of  painters.  Out  of  forty-one 
Academicians,  only  two  are  architects,  neither  of  whom 
has  taken  the  post  hereditary  to  our  calling,  of  Treasurer, 
who,  for  the  first  time  since  the  foundation,  is  a painter. 
Of  the  thirty  Associates,  only  two  are  architects.  Of  the 
Academician-professors,  only  one  chair,  that  of  Painting, 
ia  filled ; the  chairs  of  Sculpture  and  Architecture,  one 
unoccupied  for  three,  the  other  for  two,  years,  are  both 
vacant.  Only  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects 
can  help  the  profession,  and,  aided  by  an  enlightened  pro- 
fessional press,  it  can  do  much.  I would  say,  thereforej  to 
the  architects  all  over  the  country,— Organise.  Organise, 
but  not  against  each  other.  Organise,  gentlemen  and  col- 
leagues, for  the  general  good,  and  in  the  common  defence.” 

Those  words  of  Mr.  Whichcord  wero  very 
important  and  very  true.  Unless  architects 
outside  the  Institute  joined  the  general 
body  it  would  still  be  very  weak.  It  was 
far  better  there  should  be  some  more  unity 
among  them,  that  they  should  do  their  duty  to 
their  clients,  and  be  properly  paid  for  it.  With 
regard  to  the  charter,  it  had  kept  several 
matters  back,  which  he  (the  speaker)  pointed 
out  in  the  letter  he  wrote  to  the  Builder  a 
month  back.  Another  question  has  come  up 
where  the  charter  has  stood  in  the  way  of  the 
question  of  the  election  of  Fellows  from  the 
general  body  of  Associates;  but  perhaps  it 
would  be  wise  not  to  say  anything  more  about 
that.  With  regard  to  the  country  architects,  he 
thought  it  would  be  a good  thing  if  every 
country  architect  fitted  to  be  a member  of  the 
Institute  were  a member  of  one  of  the  pro- 
vincial societies,  and  if  those  provincial  societies 
were  connected  with  the  Institute,  aud  sent  a 
representative  to  it  on  the  Council,  subscribed 
towards  the  general  society,  and  so  had  something 
carried  out  like  that  which  he  believed  there  was 
in  America,  in  the  Chapters  of  the  Society  of 
Architects.  That  would  tend  to  make  the  In 
stitute  more  representative.  He  thought  on 
the  whole  it  would  be  well  that  the  Institute 
should  hold  the  same  position  towards  other 
architectural  societies  that  the  mother-country 
held  towards  her  colonies — that  they  should  be 
federated  iu  this  Institute,  and  ready  to  work 
with  it  if  required.  He  had  much  pleasure  in 
seconding  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  then  put,  and  carried 
unanimously  without  further  discussion. 

Mr.  Julian  (who  was  received  with  loud 
cheers)  said  that,  with  their  permission,  he 
would  now  move  the  following  resolution  : 

"That  in  furtherance  of  the  foregoing  resolution  it  is 
desirable  that  some  veting  power  should  bo  conferred 
upon  the  class  of  Associates.” 


Ho  ventured  to  suggest  that  this  resolution 
followed  as  a matter  of  necessity  upon  the  one 
just  passed.  If  this  meeting  considered  that  it 
was  desirable  that  the  Institute  should  be  more 
generally  representative  of  the  whole  profession, 
the  first  step  in  that  direction  must  be  for  the 
governing  body  of  the  Institute  to  be  more 
representative  of  the  whole  body  of  members. 
How  was  that  to  be  done  ? Only  by  giving 
voting  power  to  the  Associates.  It  was  only 
by  that  means  that  the  body  itself  could  become 
a more  representative  body.  It  was  an  exten- 
sion of  the  franchise.  They  lived  iu  an  age  of 
extended  and  extending  franchise.  The  air 
was  full  of  extension  of  the  franchise,— he 
meant  the  air  outside  those  walls, — and  he 
wanted  to  introduce  a little  of  the  free 
air  into  that  building  to  disperse  a few  of 
those  musty  vapours  that  had  now  been 
accumulating  for  fifty  years.  They  some- 
times were  met  with  the  rejoinder, — “What 
good  will  it  do  you  if  you  get  a vote  ? ” He 
observed  that  question  was  generally  put  by 
gentlemen  who  wero  already  in  possession  of  the 


•ote.  Let  them  endeavour  for  one  moment  to 
.■ealise  the  feelings  of  the  Associate  who  attended 
a meeting  there,  taking  a great  interest  iu  the 
subject  under  discussion,  assisting  possibly  in 
the  argument,  and  then,  when  the  point  was  to 
be  settled  by  a vote,  he  was  met  by  the  cry, 

“ Fellows  only!  “ The  fact  was,  in  a tew  words, 
that  the  right  to  assist  in  the  settlement  of  a 
question  by  the  exercise  of  a vote,  although 
apparently  a small  thing,  marked  the  difference 
between  being  an  ornamental  appendage  of  the 
society,  and  an  actual  woi’king  member  of  the 
corporate  body.  The  Associates  were  not  cor- 
porate members  of  the  Institute.  They  were 
merely  attached  to  it  in  the  same  way  as  honorary 
Associates  and  amateurs  were.  What  right 
had  the  Associates  to  ask  for  the  voting  power? 
The  share  of  the  funds  contributed  by  the  Asso- 
ciates of  the  Institute  was  over  4U  per  cent., 
and  it  was  now  a pretty  universally  recognised 
principle  that  the  contribution  of  revenue 
should  be  accompanied  by  some  voice  in  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  revenue.  They  could  not  be 
met  either  with  the  objection  that  some  people 
meet  the  proposal  to  extend  the  franchise  to 
agricultural  labourers.  They  were  all,  if  not 
absolutely  on  a level  in  the  Institute, — they 
were  all  supposed  to  be,  at  any  rate,  educated 
gentlemen,  and  capable  of  forming  a judgment  on 
most  of  the  questions  that  were  submitted  to 
them.  Another  objection  that  he  had  heard 
raised  to  this  projjosal  was  that  the  Institute 
was  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects, 
not  the  Institute  of  British  Architects’  As- 
sistants ! That  was  to  assume  that  all  Asso- 
cial  es  were  assistants,  which  was  a very  long  way 
from  the  fact.  Ho  should  like  to  point  out  to 
those  gentlemen  who  made  that  suggestion  that 
there  were  assistants  and  assistants.  That  there 
..  ere  assistants  who  were  in  every  respect  quali- 
fied architects,  and  who  did  most  valuable  work 
for  the  principals  whom  they  assisted.  He  knew 
that  there  were  other  assistants  who  were  mere 
hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water — “neat 
tracers,”  and  so  on.  But  they  did  not  find 
those  assistants  in  the  Institute.  He  thought  he 
might  safely  assert  that  the  success  of  their 
movement,  so  far,  was  shown  in  a few  words 
ho  should  like  to  read  from  the  remarks  made 
by  Mr.  Arthur  Cates  at  the  last  ordinary 
meeting : — 

The  whole  scheme  of  these  by-laws  should  be  apain 
considered  with  reference  to  the  advanced  position 
of  the  profeasion  and  the  Institute,  and  to  the  changed  re- 
lations of  the  several  classeB  of  members  towards  each 
other.  I may  say  ibat,  as  regards  one  point  to  which 
Professor  Kerr  alluded,— the  demand  of  Associates  for  a 
share  in  the  management, — the  Council  have  afforded 
Associates  an  opportunity  of  expressing  'heir  opinion  by 
setting  aside  one  afternoon  during  the  week  of  the  con- 
ference for  almeeting  in  this  room,  during  which  time  they 
may  discuss  all  matters  in  which  they  are  interested  in  re- 
lation to  the  Institute.  I look  forward  to  that  meeting  as 
being  the  first  solid  step  towards  that  which  Professor 
Herr  has  suggested  as  desirable,  and  that  is  the  bringing 
of  this  Institute  (if  it  is  not  already  so)  into  harmony  with 
the  present  requirements  of  the  profession,  and  if  he  will 
permit  me  t.'  suggest  if,  in  the  place  of  now  appointing  a 
committee,  or  suggesting  a committee,  to  consider  the 
matters  he  has  referred,  it  would  be  better  if  be  were  to 
propose  to  refer  to  the  Council  the  reconsideration  of  the 
chapter.” 

He  should  like  to  say  a word  or  two  as  to  the 
manner  of  working  for  this.  He  should  depre- 
cate any  carping  tone.  It  was  said  by  a Fellow 
of  the  Institute  that  it  was  of  no  use  approaching 
the  Council.  The  fact  that  they  were  meeting 
them  to-day  showed  that  was  not  the  fact.  It 
was  his  privilege  to  wait  upon  a Fellow  to  ask 
him  to  present  a memorial  to  the  Council  for 
permission  to  xise  the  room  to-day.  The  time 
was  very  short,  but  he  gave  all  the  assistance 
in  his  power  to  strain  a point,  and  sent  him 
(Mr.  Julian)  to  the  secretary,  and  everything 
was  done  that  could  possibly  be  done  to  give 
them  this  meeting  in  the  Conference  week. 
Therefore  he  thought  it  was  very  unadvisable 
to  adopt  the  idea  that  it  was  of  no  good  to  go  to 
the  Council.  Another  objection  that  had  been 
raised  to  giving  them  a vote  was,  what  induce- 
ment would  there  be  to  men  to  become  Fellows  ? 
He  thought  the  way  to  induce  men  to  become 
Fellows  of  the  Institute  was  to  make  Fellowship 
an  hononr.  He  did  not  think  fellowship  would 
become  an  honour  by  attempting  to  drive  Asso- 
ciates into  the  Fellowship.  It  would  be  better 
done  by  allowing  people  to  feel  that  those  only 
were  elected  Fellows  who  had  attained  to  some 
eminence  in  their  profession.  They  heard 
accusations  of  apathy  against  the  Asso- 
ciates, but  be  did  not  see  what  else  they 
could  expect  when  they  thought  of  their  posi- 
tion, and  when  they  sat  there  without  the  right 
to  vote.  He  had  with  him  the  Charter  of  the 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  which  showed 


that  Associates  were  entitled  to  the  privilege  of 
voting,  &c.  Not  only  that,  but  he  found  that 
Associate  Members  of  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers  — that  were  professional  engineers— 
had  the  right  to  vote,  and  they  also  had  a 
right  to  he  elected  on  the  Council.  The  same 
held  good  in  the  Surveyors’  Institution,  and 
they  went  further  therein,  and  gave  their  non- 
professional  Associates  a vote.  This  was  an 
important  resolution,  and  he  thought  it  well,  as 
bo  had  heard  in  the  course  of  the  steps  he  bad 
had  to  take  in  arrangingfor  this  meeting  agre at 
many  objections  raised,  to  meet  these  questions 
one  by  one,  to  state,  not  only  why  they  asked  for 
more  voice,  but  endeavour  to  prove  that  the 
objections  raised  outside  could  easily  be  dis- 
posed of.  He  believed  if  that  resolution  was 
passed,  and  if  the  consequence  of  it  and  of  other 
resolutions  was  that  voting  power  was  given 
to  the  Associates  of  the  Institute,  that  the  ten- 
dency of  the  reform  w'ould  be  to  promote  the 
interests  of  the  Institute  and  the  interests  of 
the  profession.  It  would  do  so  by  popularising 
the  Institute  among  architects,  and  be  believed 
if  any  of  their  young  members  wore  spared 
fifty  years  to  see  its  centenary  they  would 
look  back  on  this  movement  and  see  that  it  had 
been  a sound  and  healthy  one. 

Mr.  J.  Osborne  Smith  said  that  the  resolution 
just  moved  seemed  to  him  so  eminently  satisfac- 
tory and  reasonable  that  it  appeared  almost  a 
matter  of  form  to  second  it,  and  still  more  a mattp 
of  form  to  say  much  after  Mr.  Julian’s  speech  in 
recommendation  of  the  proposal.  At  the  same 
time,  there  were  one  or  two  thoughts  that  had. 
occurred  to  him  that  he  should  like  to  state. 
In  the  first  place  it  seemed  to  him  that  they 
should  regard  this  question  from  a point  of 
view,  first,  as  to  whether  they  wero  strictly  en- 
titled to  the  vote — whether  it  was  right  and 
proper  that  they  should  have  a vote.  The  Asso- 
ciates constituted  seven  members  out  of  every 
eleven,  and  they  had  been  content  hitherto  that 
the  society  should  be  regulated  by  the  other 
four.  That  did  not  seem  right  or  reasonable. 

It  did  not  seem  reasonable  to  expect  gentle- 
men to  join  a society  to  be  governed  by  a 
minority,  and  so  small  a minority.  At 
the  present  moment  there  were  409  Fellows 
and  691  Associates— that  was  putting  aside' 
Honorary  Associates,  who  were  out  of  tho 
question  in  this  matter.  Consequently  the- 
Fellows  and  Associates  stood  as  4 to_  7. 
Four  was  not  what  was  termed  a good  working 
majority.  What  they  wanted  to  have  in  the 
Institute  was  a good  working  majority.  Great 
complaint  had  been  made  of  the  Council  being 
a select  body,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  but 
what  ho  felt  was  that  the  Fellows  were  to  blame 
for  that.  Give  the  Associates  a vote  and  they 
vould  clear  the  atmosphere  a bit,  as  Mr.  J ulian 
had  said.  What  they  wanted  was  to  be  placed 
in  a position  that  they  might  not  bo  told  from 
the  Chairman,  as  they  had  been  told  recently, 
that  they  were  irregularly  interrupting  legi- 
timate business.  About  twelvemonths  ago  the 
Chairman  refused  to  put  a motion  because  it  wao- 
moved  and  seconded  by  an  Associate,  but  subse- 
quently, when  it  was  put,  it  was  not  entered  on 
the  minutes,  and  when  they  asked  how  that  was, 
no  direct  answer  could  be  obtained,  but  they 
were  told  they  were  irregularly  interrupting 
legitimate  business.  That  was  not  the  way  to- 
talk  to  a majority  of  7 to  4.  He  supposed  they 
would  all  admit  it  was  right  in  principle — that 
the  principle  was  correct  that  they  ought  to 
have  a vote.  lie  took  it  they  were  all  agreed 
upon  that.  (Cries  of  “ Yes.”)  The  next  ques- 
tion was,  Was  it  expedient  for  them  to  have  it  ? 
They  were  very  often  told  that  it  was  not  expe- 
dient just  now,  but  that  it  was  all  right,  they 
should  have  it.  Now  was  it  desirable  at  the 
present  time  for  the  good  government  of  this 
Institute  that  they,  as  Associates,  should  have 
a vote  or  not?  (Cries  of  “Yes.”)  Was  it 
expedient  to  give  it  ? He  thought  it  was,  and 
he  thought  they  would  say  by  their  vote  this 
afternoon  that  they  thought  so.  The  next 
question  was,  How  was  it  to  be  doneP 
They  said  it  would  cost  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment. They  had  a Charter,  and  that  Charter 
said  they  must  not  interfere  with  it  at  all. 
In  order  to  alter  that  they  would  have  to  get 
another  Act  of  Parliament.  That  was  a serious 
thing.  But  they  had  a very  prominent  member 
of  the  Council  suggesting  that  they  would  have 
to  get  an  Act  of  Parliament  for  something,  so 
they  might  get  it  for  this.  That  difficulty  was 
soon  got  over.  There  was  an  old  proverb, 
“ Where  there’s  a will  there’s  a way,”  and  if 
they  could  only  get  the  Fellows, — because  they 
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were  the  people  they  must  appeal  to, — to  take  it 
up,  the  Council  would  do  whatever  the  Fellows 
told  them  to  do.  They  wanted  to  get  the  Fel- 
lows to  Bee  it  was  to  the  interest  of  the  society 
that  Associates  should  have  a vote.  He  thought 
it  was  desirable  this  thing  should  be  ventilated 
with  the  Fellows;  and  what  they  wanted  to  do 
was  to  convert  the  Fellows  to  their  way  of  look- 
ing at  the  point,  and  to  let  them  feel  that  the 
Associates  had  an  interest  in  the  Society  as 
much  as  any  of  them.  It  was  a very  ob- 
jectionable thing  to  be  told  they  were  inter- 
fering. They  supposed  themselves  to  be  mem- 
bers of  a society,  and  to  be  told  when  they 
made  an  observation  that  they  were  irregularly 
interrupting  the  business  of  the  meeting  ho 
confessed  that  word  did  stick  in  his  throat. 
There  was  no  doubt  the  thing  could  be  done. 
They  were  agreed  that  the  thing  was  right ; 
next,  that  it  was  expedient,  and  they  would  find 
ent  the  way  to  have  it  done.  It  rested  now 
entirely  with  the  Associates  whether  they 
•would  have  a voice  or  not ; whether  they  would 
continue  to  be  silent  members.  He  had  much 
pleasure  in  seconding  the  resolution. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Gass  (Bolton)  said  that  when  the  air 
■was  clear  the  country  Associates  should  be  taken 
into  consideration.  At  present  they  paid  their 
subscriptions  and  their  entrance  fees;  they  re- 
ceived the  “ Proceedings  ” of  the  Institute  and  a 
voting  paper,  which  they  had  not  to  fill  up.  He 
felt  that  the  country  Associates  should  have 
some  voice  in  the  election  of  the  Council.  If 
this  Institute  was  to  become  representative  of 
the  profession  out  of  London,  the  disdain  of  the 
■quantity  business  must  be  dropped  altogether. 
It  was  a question  of  living  or  starving  in  the 
provinces.  They  could  not  carry  on  their  busi- 
ness without  they  took  out  the  quantities.  He 
should  like  it  to  be  added  to  this  resolution  that 
any  recommendation  for  voting  power  to  the 
Associates  should  include  some  provision  for 
•giving  voting  power  to  the  country  Associates. 
He  also  suggested  that  the  quantity  question 
should  be  taken  into  consideration. 

The  chairman  said  perhaps  Mr.  Gass  would 
be  satisfied  to  leave  the  matter  to  the  Com- 
mittee. Let  them  get  the  vote  first.  Every- 
thing rested  upon  getting  the  vote.  Country 
Fellows  did  not  vote  unless  they  were  present. 

Mr.  M.  B.  Adams  thought  the  last  speaker 
touched  the  whole  subject,  because  they  must 
not  approach  this  subject  with  anything  like  the 
idea  of  limiting  the  question  to  those  who 
•practised  in  London.  Then,  as  to  the  quantity 
•question,  that  was,  no  doubt,  a serious  matter, 
■and  one  which,  sooner  or  later,  the  Institute 
would  have  to  drop.  It  was  a legitimate  thing 
that  a man  should  be  allowed  to  take  out  his 
•own  quantities.  Professor  Kerr  had  said  that 
by  hook  or  by  crook,  charter  or  no  charter,  if 
this  Society  •was  to  be  what  it  represented  itself 
to  be — representative  of  the  whole  country — 
they  must  have  a vote,  and  he  agreed  with 
him.  If  they  were  to  secure  that  which  they 
•were  now  seeking  it  must  be  at  the  hands 
•of  the  main  body  of  Fellows.  He  thought  it 
was  time  for  them  to  say  that  as  they  paid  40 
per  cent,  of  the  income  of  the  Society,  they 
must,  with  as  short  a delay  as  possible,  have  a 
vote  which  they  certainly  had  a right  to.  Let 
junior  as  well  as  senior  members  have  a right 
to  speak,  and  then  they  would  flock  up  to  the 
meetings.  Let  them  manage  their  own  affairs 
■and  listen  to  their  own  members,  and  make 
themselves  worthy  of  the  attention  of  such  men 
as  Mr.  Butterfield  and  Mr.  Street,  and  let  their 
object  and  aim  be  the  progress  of  themselves,  ■ 
and,  therefore,  the  progress  of  others. 

^ Mr.  Elkington  thought  the  reason  that  Asso- 
■ciates  were,  in  the  first  instance,  deprived  of  a 
vote,  was  because  it  was  not  certain  who  might 
become  Associates.  But  a good  deal  of  that 
had  changed,  and,  without  themselves  being 
officially  consulted,  au  Examination  had  been 
put  upon  them.  Those  who  were  now  coming 
into  their  ranks  were  especially  qualified  to  take 
part  in  the  business  of  the  Institute.  There 
•should,  for  the  good  of  the  society,  be  a 
constant  flow  from  the  rank  of  Associates  to 
that  of  Fellows.  There  could  be  no  doubt  that 
one  way  of  qualifying  them  to  become  Fellows 
was  to  encourage  them  to  take  part  in  the  meet- 
ings as  Associates.  He  echoed  what  had  already 
been  said  by  other  speakers,  and  he  felt  much 
■diffidence  in  coming  to  the  meetings. 

Mr.  Blaarove  said  that  in  establishing  a Com- 
pulsory Examination  without  consnUing  the 
Associates  in  any  way,  the  Council  had  increased 
’the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  one’s  becoming 
a member.  It  would,  therefore,  be  only 


reasonable  to  increase  the  advantages  of 
membership,  as  the  outcome  of  that  policy. 
As  to  the  question  of  quantities,  that  had  hotter 
be  kept  a little  in  abeyance  at  present.  Ho 
supported  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  then  carried  unanimously. 
Mr.  H.  H.  Langston,  in  moving  the  next  reso- 
lution, said  that  he  felt,  upon  their  approaching 
the  Council  and  Fellows  of  the  Institute 
with  a memorial  distinctly  setting  forth  the 
object  they  had  in  view,  that  they  could  confi- 
dently look  forward  to  their  prayer  receiving  a 
generous  response.  The  Charter  was  entirely 
unfit  to  cope  with  the  present  exigencies  of  the 
day.  What  better  time  than  the  Jubilee  Year 
to  draw  out  the  crumbling  and  decayed  pre- 
judices, and  to  inseit  t'le  corner-stone  of 
Associates’  rights  ? They  had  a larger  welfare 
in  their  present  than  those  gentlemen  of  the 
upper  rank,  and  consequently  it  was  their  duty 
to  their  art  and  to  the  public  to  demand  that 
they  should  be  there.  Ho  submitted  that  such 
a state  of  affairs  as  existed  spoke  to  thinking 
men  as  a monstrous  absurdity ; but  while  he 
was  hopefulthat  the  Memorial  would  be  metwith 
a sense  of  justice  and  fair  play,  he  felt  that  the 
Institute  would  never  become  representative  of 
the  profession  until  it  bad  learned  to  live  with 
the  times,  and  to  appreciate  the  vitality  which 
was  waiting  to  be  cast  into  it  by  the  great  body 
of  Associates.  He  concluded  by  moving  the 
following  resolution : — 

“That  the  Council  and  Fellows  of  this  Institute  be 
memorialised  to  consider  the  best  means  of  revising  the 
Charter  and  Bj-laws  lo  give  effect  to  the  wishes  of  this 
meeting  as  expressed  by  the  resola'ions.” 

Mr.  Sydney  Young  said  that  ho  had  much 
pleasure  in  seconding  the  resolution.  He  was 
glad  to  see  so  many  Associates  present,  and  to 
find  they  were  so  unanimous,  and  he  trusted 
that  the  meeting  would  show  by  the  hearty 
and  unanimous  way  in  which  they  would  pass 
those  resolutions  that  they  weie  all  thoroughly 
agreed  upon  the  matter,  and  that  the  Council 
would  take  it  into  consideration  and  give  it  due 
effect.  He  thought  the  Conncil  would  see  in  the 
numerous  attendance  there  that  day,  and  the 
earnest  way  in  which  the  speakers  present  had 
spoken  on  the  subject,  that  they  had  a case  for 
them  which  demanded  their  attention  and 
consideration  at  their  hands.  He  would  con- 
clude by  seconding  the  resolution. 

The  Chairman  intimated  that  the  memorial 
would  be  prepared  by  the  committee  and  signed 
by  the  Associates. 

The  resolution  was  then  agreed  to  unani- 
mously. 

Mr.  Blagrove  moved  the  following  resolu- 
tion ; — • 

“ That  ft  committee,  not  exceeding  21  members,  be  ftp- 
pointed  by  this  meeting  to  carry  out  the  objecCe  of  the 
foregoing  resolutions.” 

Mr.  G.  A.  Pryce  Cuxson  seconded  the  resolu- 
tion, which  was  unanimously  carried. 

Some  considerable  discussion  then  ensued  as 
to  what  form  the  resolution  appointing  the 
committee  should  take,  in  which  Mr.  Woodward, 
Mr.  M.  B.  Adams,  Mr.  Stannus  , Mr.  G.  Prynne, 
Mr.  Reeves,  Mr.  J.  A.  Smith,  Mr.  Mundy,  Mr. 
Monson,  Mr.  Julian,  Mr.  Riddett,  Mr.  H.  W. 
Pratt,  Mr.  McLacblau,  Mr.  Inskip,  and  Mr. 
M.  H.  Judge  took  part.  Eventually  it  was 
agreed  that  the  following  resolution,  moved  by 
Mr.  Hardcastle,  should  be  adopted  : — 

“That  a commi'tee  of  tho  following  gentlemen: — 
Richard  Al.  Roo  (Chairman),  William  Woodward  (Vice- 
Chairman),  Q.  Richards  Julian,  Hugh  McLachlan,  H. 
Hardwicke  Langston,  Sydney  Young,  Geo.  H.  Blagrove, 
Henry  F.  Monckton,  James  Osborne  Smith,  E.  Early 
Hollis,  Joseph  P.  Power,  John  Malcolm,  Thoa.  E.  Mundy, 

G.  A.  P.  Cuxson,  with  power  to  add  to  their  number  up  to 
and  not  exceeding  21,  be  appointed  to  prepare  and  present 
the  memorial,  and  to  take  such  further  areps  as  may  be 
necessary  ; and  seven  of  them  to  form  a quorum.” 

To  this  resolution  the  following  rider  was 
added : — 

*'  That  the  committee  appointed  report  to  a future  meet* 
ing  of  the  Aasoriates,  as  soon  as  a reply  has  been  received 
from  the  Council  of  the  Institute,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
sidering such  reply,  and  the  appointment  of  a standing 
committee,  if  necessary,  to  look  after  the  interests  of  the 
Associates.” 

Mr.  John  B.  Gass  (Bolton)  then  moved  : — 

“That  this  meeting  believes  that  if  the  Charter  be 
altered,  powers  ought  to  be  given  to  country  members  to 
vote  by  letter  or  otherwise,  and  in  the  interest  of  these 
members  the  question  of  tbe  payment  for  quantities  should 
be  taken  into  consideration. 

Mr.  Stannus  secouded  the  motion.  Some 
discussion  ensued  upon  this  resolotion,  and 
eventually 

Mr.  Hardcastle  moved  “ Tho  previous  ques- 
tion,” a«d  this  was  carried  by  a large  majority. 
The  Chaiimau  then  moved  ” That  the  thanks 


of  this  meeting  be  given  to  the  Conncil  of  the 
Institute  for  granting  the  nse  of  the  room  for 
tho  meeting.”  All  of  the  Committee,  he  said, 
were  impressed  with  the  way  in  which  they  had 
been  met,  and  the  success  of  their  project 
had  been,  in  a ^cat  measure,  due  to  Mr.  Cates’s 
influence.  This  was  seconded  by  Mr.  J.  Mal- 
colm and  carried  by  acclamation. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Langston,  seconded  by 
Mr.  S.  Young,  votes  of  thanks  were  unanimously 
passed  to  tho  Cbairman,  and  to  the  H(Bn. 
Secretaries,  Messrs.  Julian  and  C.  F.  Murray, 
and  the  proceedings  terminated. 


STREET,  BURGES,  AND  YIOLLET-LE- 
DUG. 

Thebe  was  a very  large  attendance  at  the 
Wednesday  evening  meeting  to  hear  the  papers 
which  had  been  announced  to  be  read,  viz. : — 
1,  “ George  Edmund  Street,”  by  tbe  Right  Hon. 
A.  J.  B.  Beresford  Hope;  2,  “The  Works  of 
the  late  W.  Burges,  A.R.A.,”  by  Mr.  George 
Aitchison,  A.R.A. ; 3,  on  “ Viollet-le-Duo  as 
Architect  and  Art  Historian,”  by  Mr.  Charles 
Wethered. 

Mr.  Ewan  Christian,  the  newly-elected  Presi- 
dent of  tho  Institute,  occupied  the  chair,  and, 
in  opening  tbe  proceedings,  announced  that  a 
letter  ha(i  been  received  from  tho  Right  Hon. 
A.  J.  B.  Beresford  Hope,  M.P.,  expressing  regret 
at  being  unable  to  attend  in  person  to  discharge 
the  duty  of  reading  the  paper  which  stood  in  his 
name — a duty  which  he  considered  alike  a great 
honour  and  a great  pleasure.  Mr.  Blomfield 
had,  however,  kindly  undertaken  to  read  the 
paper  for  him.  Mr.  John  Holden  wrote  that 
in  consequence  of  the  death  of  his  brother, 
Mr.  Isaac  Holden,  he  could  not  be  present; 
and  a letter  had  also  been  received  from  M.  Ch. 
Questei,  President  of  the  Societe  Centrale  des 
Architects  de  Paris,  to  the  effect  that  at  the  ago 
of  V7,  he  did  not  feel  equal  to  the  task  of 
crossing  tho  Channel,  but  he  hoped  to  see  them 
at  tho  Paris  Conference. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Blomfield,  M.A.,  then  read  Mr. 
Beresford  Hope’s  paper,  which  was  as  follows  : — 

George  Edmund  Street. 

The  notable  feature  of  tbe  distinguished  life 
which  I am  called  upon  to  commemorate  was 
its  harmonious,  calm  progressiveness.  No  lurid 
glare  of  romantic  adventure  lighted  up  or 
obscured  the  career  of  George  Edmund  Street;  no 
feverish  throw  for  tho  laststake,  despair  and  ruin 
shaking  the  dice  against  success  and  honour,  is 
there  to  tempt  us  to  revel  in  the  fallacious 
indulgences  of  word-painting.  No  dreary 
periods  of  obscurity  gave  fierce  delight  to 
unexpected  bursts  of  hot  prosperity.  Ups  and 
downs,  of  course,  there  were,  success  in  this 
competition  and  disappointment  in  that  one; 
carping  criticism,  and  all  other  such  episodes  of 
rainy  weather  and  storms  which  freshen  the 
atmosphere  of  public  life,  and  upon  which  it  is 
the  duty  of  every  one  to  reckon  who  makes  his 
choice  for  a public  position.  But  in  bis  profes- 
sional career,  which  is  all  with  which  I am  hero 
concerned.  Street’s  life  was  eminently  one  of 
a prosperity  deserved,  fought  for,  and  achieved 
by  a rare  combination  of  industry,  realised  duty, 
buoyancy,  will,  and  genius,  in  alliance  with  those 
gifts  of  manual  dexterity  in  sketching  so  use- 
ful to  the  architect  who  has  always  to  be  making 
himself  understood  by  that  Philistine  public  to 
whom  elevations  are  masks  not  faces,  plans 
deliberate  frauds,  sections  aimless  trifling. 

The  pupil  of  Owen  Carter,  of  Winchester,  in 
1841,  and  then,  in  1845,  of  George  Gilbert  Scott, 
Mr.  Street  fonnd  himself  in  1849,  and  at  the 
age  of  twenty-five,  an  architect  with  his  own 
way  before  him  to  carve  out,  and  so  he  carved 
away  for  every  day  of  two-and-thirty  years,  till, 
after  he  had  passed  through  the  portal  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  that  way  ended  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  where  a funeral,  only  not  a State  one  in 
tho  technical  sense  of  the  word,  conducted  to 
his  grave  the  President  of  the  Institute  of 
British  Architects  and  artist  of  the  grand  pile 
of  National  Law  Courts.  He  began,  as  I said, 
to  practise  in  1849,  at  Wantage ; in  1852  he 
went  to  Oxford,  having  been  named  Diocesan 
Architect  by  Bishop  Wilberforce ; and  in  1856 
transferred  himself  to  London,  which  he  never 
left, — so  nobly  simple  was  his  career,  which 
would  hardly  have  been  possible  except  in  some 
great  centre  of  life.  It  owed  none  of  its  success 
to  dexterous  compliance  with  popular  tastes. 
Perhaps  in  his  younger  days  our  friend  -nas  a 
little  too  fond  of  emphasising  his  independence. 
Street  was  a man  of  twofold  convictions, — a 
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Gothicist  and  a religiona  architect,  as  the 
Church  of  England  teaches  religion.  Here  let 
me  for  a moment  forget  that  I have  for  my 
audience  the  Conference  of  Architects,  and 
trarel  back  in  memory  to  some  far-off  meeting 
of  ecclesiologists,  at  one  of  which  I had  the 
great  privilege  of  making  Street’s  acquaintance. 

As  an  ecclesiologiet  among  ecclesiologists,  I claim 
for  Street, — and  not  for  Street  alone,  but  for  the 
owners  of  other  cherished  and  honoured  names, 
some  still  with  us,  and  others  resting  from  their 
labours, — the  credit  of  a rare  csamplo  of  truth- 
ful conviction,  consistently  acted  out  in  the 
engagements  of  a lifelong  career.  I do  not 
intend  the  slightest  reflection  on  another 
theory  of  the  architectural  life ; I honour  the 
other  conception  of  the  architect’s  mission, 
that  of  subordinating  personal  predilections  to 
the  wants  of  the  client,  always  with  the  reserve, 
of  course,  that  the  construction  shall  be  good, 
and  the  design  not  ludicrous.  The  world  could 
not  go  on  without  the  existence  of  such  an 
understanding.  Indeed,  the  power  of  accommo- 
dating personal  faith, — faith,  I mean,  in  things 
terrestrial  no  less  than  celestial, — with  pro- 
fessional want  of  prejudice,  without  forfeiture 
of  self-respect,  makes  the  world  richer  in  its 
store  of  moral  treasure.  But  yet  I must  be 
allowed  to  reserve  peculiar  personal  admiration 
for  the  architect  whose  life  of  art  is  one  long 
fearless  creed,  and  who  refuses  to  win  fame  or 
profit  by  ways  adverse  to  the  propagation  of 
what  be  believes  the  highest  truth.  Architects 
of  this  type  have  been  eminently  the  growth  of 
England,  and  of  the  English  Church  of  this 
century.  Eminently, — I say  no  more  when  I 
think  of  Pugin,  to  mention  but  one  name.  The 
ecclesiological  promise  of  France  seemed  as 
bright  as  ours  forty  years  ago.  It  has  been 
interred  in  chill  silence  at  the  civil  funeral  of 
Viollet-le-Duc,  while  from  the  graves  of  Scott 
and  Street  at  Westminster  the  voice  of  sure  and 
certain  hope  rises  that  our  mission  shall  go 
on  and  prosper. 

But  let  me  not  stray  into  controversial  by- 
ways. I could  not  refrain  from  these  words 
without  leaving  my  picture  of  Street  incom- 
plete. To  say  more  might  be  needlessly  to 
raise  debate.  The  man  for  whom  I have 
claimed  this  merit  was  no  pale,  spiritless 
dweller  among  the  tombs,  but,  up  to  all  but 
the  last  day,  a stalwart  Englishman  of  vigorous 
vitality,  robust  constitution,  unflagging  spirits, 
beaming  with  the  beauty  of  healthful  activity, 
awake  to  the  calls  of  that  life  in  which  personal 
capacity  ministers  to  public  prosperity.  Let  us 
briefly  travel  over  the  list  of  some  of  bis 
principal  works,  after  which  I may  offer  a few 
remarks  on  the  lessons  which  they  teach.  I 
dare  not  open  the  multitudinous  roll  of  churches 
which  have  passed  under  his  restoring  but 
reverent  hands  with  no  detriment,  except,  it 
may  be,  in  those  early  days  when  all  were 
learners  together.  It  is  enough  to  name  some 
principal  works,  such  as  tbe  south  transept  of 
York  Minster,  Carlisle  Cathedral,  Kildare 
Cathedral,  St.  Canice  Cathedral  at  Kilkenny,  the 
noble  churches  of  St.  Peter  Mancroft  at  Norwich, 
Clun,  Welshpool,  and  Hythe.  The  recasting  of 
Christchurch  Cathedral,  Dublin,  and,  still  more 
emphatically,  the  nave  of  Bristol  Cathedral, 
are  works  in  which  the  original  element  is  too 
large  quite  to  justify  us  in  calling  them 
“restorations”;  nevertheless  no  other  more 
appropriate  word  occurs.  Of  now  churches 
due  entirely  to  Street’s  inventive  genius  the 
earliest  which  calls  for  notice  is  St.  James  tbe 
Less,  Westminster.  All  Saints’,  Boyn  Hill, 
Maidenhead,  with  the  adjacent  block  of  alms- 
houses, soon  followed  ; then  All  Saints’,  Clifton, 
noteworthy  for  its  noble  span.  Then  come 
St.  Mary  Magdalene,  Paddington ; St.  Philip 
and  St.  James,  Oxford;  St.  John’s,  Torquay; 
and,  of  a later  date,  Kingatotie,  Dorset ; a series  of 
churches  in  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire  for  Sir 
Tattoa  Sykes;  St.  Saviour’s,  Eastbourne;  St. 
Margaret’s,  Liverpool;  St.  John  the  Divine,  Ken- 
nington;  the  Garrison  Chapel,  Portsmouth ; with 
the  chapel  at  Dunecht;  and  his  own  particular 
church,  St.  Mary,  Holmbnry,  neap  tbe  beautiful 
retreatwhich  he  had  built  for  himself.  Abroad, 
Mr.  Street  constructed  the  Memorial  Chorch  at 
Constantinople ; the  American  and  the  rising 
English  churches  at  Rome;  and  he  designed  the 
American  Church  at  Paris.  Such  are,  perhaps, 
his  most  conspicuous  churches ; while  there 
are  two  cathedrals,  which  only  exist  on  paper. 
The  beautiful  design,  which  won  the  second 
prize  at  the  international  competition  at  Lille 
in  1856  is  well  known, — better,  probably,  than 
design  for  Edinburgh  Cathedral,  completed 


in  1872,  which  I have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
seemed  to  me  of  the  highest  merit ; while,  per- 
haps, its  distinguishing  qualities  were  those 
which  caused  it  to  be  rejected,  namely,  its 
modesty  and  its  scrupulous  adherence  to  the 
stipulated  price.  Mr.  Street  with  much  pre- 
cision grasped  that  smaller  ideal  of  cathedral 
which  is  found  in  those  parts  of  these  islands 
which  are  not  England,  as  at  Kilkenny,  Llandaff, 
and  Dunblane,  and  reproduced  it  under  condi- 
tions which  left  the  building  every  inch  a cathe- 
dral. However,  a less  original  rendering,  of  tlie 
usual  English  type,  was  preferred. 

I must  now  note  two  works  which  do 
not  not  quite  fall  under  restorations  or  new 
churches.  First  comes  an  effort  of  great  ability 
and  courage,  the  recasting  of  the  interior  of 
the  dreary  Guards’  Chapel,  which  stands  up  like 
a starveling  Greek  Temple  in  Birdcage  Walk. 
The  problem  was  to  transfigure  the  inside 
while  he  was  bound  to  leave  the  exterior 
in  all  its  old  bideousness.  So  there  it  now 
stands,  all  glorious  within,  full  of  thought- 
ful artistic  beauty,  — a church  admirably 
adapted  for  Anglican  worship,  displaying  loving 
care  in  every  detail.  Gothic  would  have  jarred 
too  harshly  with  the  inevitable  outside,  so  Street 
worked  in  a style  in  which  Romanesque,  refer- 
ring backward  even  to  San  Clemente,  is  bandied 
with  an  originality  and  an  avoidance  of  ana- 
chronism which  makes  it  incontestably  appro- 
priate to  its  age,  its  country,  and  its  peculiar 
use. 

The  other  speciality  of  which  I may  speak  is 
the  storied  reredos  (containing  Redfem’smaster- 
piecesof  sculptured  groups)  ,whicb,  together  with 
Pugia’ 8 window,  fills  the  east  end  of  St.  Andrew’s 
Church,  Welle-strcet. 

Of  religious  buildings  not  churches,  his 
earliest  was  the  Theological  College,  Cud- 
desdon,  — very  picturesque,  but  no  doubt 
too  crowded.  Later,  and  of  broader  de- 
sign, comes  St.  Margaret’s  Convent,  East 
Grinetead ; while  of  works  purely  secular, 
let  me  first  name  tbe  design  which  won  a prize 
more  than  a quarter  of  a century  back  in  the 
competition  for  the  Foreign  and  War  Offices. 
Dnnecht  House,  Aberdeenshire,  is  highly  spoken 
of,  and  a Gothic  house  in  Cadogan-square  does 
noble  battle  with  the  environing  phalanx  of 
Queen  Anne  conceptions.  I pass  over  various 
parsonages  and  schools.  Mr.  Street’s  own  house 
on  the  flank  of  Holmbury,  Surrey,  shows  a 
masterful  handling  of  the  homely  picturesqne- 
ness  of  the  Tudor  phase  of  our  old  national 
style.  In  another  competition,  the  limited  one 
for  the  National  Gallery,  Mr.  Street  was  not 
successful,  and  truth  compels  me,  as  one  of  the 
judges  there,  to  say  that  I do  not  think  his 
design  was  one  of  his  happiest  inspirations. 
But  a far  more  important  competition  was  pro- 
ceeding ut  the  same  time,  the  one  for  the  Courts 
of  Justice,  and  it  is  best  to  sum  up  this  momen- 
tous chapter  iu  the  history  of  national  archi- 
tecture by  saying  that  it  has  enriched  this 
generation  and  this  city  with  Street’s  great 
masterpiece  in  the  Strand, — a masterpiece  of 
which  wo  may  be  well  proud,  in  spite  of  the 
mutilations  to  which  it  was  subjected  by  official 
ignorance  and  parsimony. 

I will  not  weary  you  with  any  longer  list  of 
those  beautiful  works  sown  broadcast  over  tbe 
land,  in  every  place,  so  to  speak,  except,  I grieve 
to  say,  Cambridge;  but  I turn  to  Street’s 
literary  work.  I sball  not  attempt  even  to 
epitomise  the  long  schedule  of  articles,  papers, 
lectures,  reports,  and  pamphlets  which  dropped 
from  his  pen,  winding  up  with  that  noble 
legacy,  his  very  last  effort  of  active  intellect, 
the  presidential  address  at  the  Royal  Institute 
of  British  Architects,  of  November,  1881. 
Street  has  endowed  architectural  literature 
with  two  books.  “Brick  and  Marble  in  Italy  ” 
first  appeared  in  1855,  and  made  its  author’s 
name,  generally  known.  A second  and  enlarged 
edition  appeared  at  a much  later  date.  The 
second  work  is  “ Gothic  Architecture  in  Spain,” 
which  taught  the  superficial  traveller  that  he 
had  but  touched  the  fringe  of  Spanish  Medimval 
architecture  by  visiting  Burgos,  Toledo,  arid 
Seville,  if  be  left  Santiago,  Gerona,  and  many 
other  noble  minsters  unvisited.  Spain  in 
Street’s  hands  was  no  longer  a Renaissance 
country  with  Medimval  exceptions,  but  as  truly 
Gothic  a country  as  England,  France,  or  Ger- 
many, and  with  closer  affinities  to  them  in  style 
than  Italy. 

What  are  the  lessons  which  wo  can  draw  for 
our  benefit  from  this  long  record  of  prodigious 
brain  activity  ? There  are  many,  both  arthtic 
and  moral  and  there  is  one  in  particular  which 


partakes  of  both  natures,  and  which  admits  of 
concise  statement, — I mean  the  openness  to 
couviction,  the  independence  of  mind,  and  the 
absence  of  false  pride  which  led  Mr.  Street  to 
change  his  style  when  be  saw  reasons  to  believe 
that  he  was  marching  along  the  wrong  road. 
Tbe  pupil  of  Scott  and  the  child  of  the  Ecclesio- 
logical Society,  he  started  iu  life  with  art 
principles  of  the  more  rigidly  English  orthodoxy. 
But  be  was  actively  and  rapidly  receptive,  and 
his  Italian  tour  wrought  a great  change  in  his 
view."!,  and  he  returned  fall  of  the  adaptability 
to  home  wants  of  many  seductive  features  of 
Italian  Gothic, — cornices,  plate  tracery,  brick 
and  marble  interchanged,  and  so  forth.  Of 
ihia  influence  St.  James-the-Less,  Westminster, 
is  a notable  instance,  and  signs  of  it  are  found 
in  his  offer  for  the  Public  Offices,  in  Cuddesdou 
College,  and  in  Boyn  Hill  Church.  Many 
architects  followed  in  his  wake,  and  the  success 
of  Italian  Gothic  seemed  secured, — not  as  an 
interesting  and  fruitful  object  of  study, — 
that  it  always  must  continue  till  taste 
and  research  are  hissed  off  the  stage,  — 
but  as  a style  desirable  to  be  used  in  England 
iu  conscious  preference  to  the  traditionary 
native  forms.  Though  the  building  is  not  by 
Mr.  Street,  I may  point  to  the  Seientific  Museum 
at  Oxford  as  the  climax  of  this  phase  of  taste. 
Few  as  are  by  comparison  tbe  years  which  have 
gone  since  this  bnilding  was  hailed  as  an  architec- 
tural revelation,  they  are  nearly  as  remote  as  the 
days  of  Chambers  and  the  Adam  family, — per- 
haps more  so.  By-and-by  Street’s  candid  mind 
and  clear  intellect  realised  that  workaday  Italian 
Gothic  was  for  England  a caprice,  and  he  bravely 
returned  to  the  pnrity  and  elasticity  of  the 
Edwardian  style,  only  retaining,  as  he  had  a 
full  right  to  do,  the  greater  variety  of  materials 
in  marble  and  brick  and  mosaic  which  modem 
commerce  and  processes  had  made  available, 
and  which  could  be  developed  on  the  lines  of 
English  composition  with  as  much  truth  as 
upon  those  of  a foreign  style. 

For  a man  to  change  once  is  not  so  un- 
common, and  the  action  may  either  show 
wisdom  or  the  reverse,  or  simply  come  of  un- 
conscious drifting.  But  for  a man  to  retrace 
his  course  after  such  a change,  is  either  insta- 
bility or  heroism,  and  Street’s  practical  retrac- 
tation of  that  propagandism  of  Italian  Gothic 
in  which  he  had  shown  himself  so  personally 
successful  partakes  of  the  latter  quality.  Such 
changes  might  be  comparatively  easy  with  the 
architect  who  is  personally  above  detail,  or 
who,  in  other  words,  is  too  lazy  or  too  busy  to 
attend  to  the  minutise  of  bis  own  buildings. 
Street  was  none  of  these.  He  felt  profoundly 
that  the  whole  was  made  up  of  its  parte,  that 
ennejiible  and  detail  helped  each  other ; while 
bad,  coarse  detail  might  blur  the  merit  of  that 
which  in  the  rough  had  been  a powerful  con- 
ception. So  with  cheerful,  unremitting  toil  ho 
laboured  away,  not  merely  at  mouldings  and 
foliage,  and  so  forth,  but  at  furniture,  fittings, 
and  all  accessories,  ornamental  orpractical,  in  all 
the  various  materials,  which  may  be  briefly 
summed  up  as  sculpturing,  handling  of 
metals,  enamelling,  the  use  of  crystals 
aud  gems,  woodwork,  textiles,  painting  on 
glass  or  walls,  or  tablets,  or  on  other 
varied  objects,  like  a true  ecclesiologist  as 
he  was.  There  can,  I fear,  be  little  doubt  that 
he  shortened  his  life  by  the  enormous  toil- 
someness which  he  imposed  upon  himself  at 
tbe  Law  Courts  in  his  determination  to  make 
them  perfect  at  every  point. 

The  question  has  sometimes  been  asked 
whether  such  subsidiary  designing  is  a legiti- 
mate portion  of  the  architect’s  profession.  I 
can  only  wonder  at  the  narrowness  which 
seems  to  me  to  prompt  the  donbt.  The  archi- 
tect surely  is  “poiefes”  and  his  work  a 
poem  ; and,  as  every  poet  who  loves  his  work 
strives  to  make  it  as  polished  and  perfect  as 
he  can  in  every  stanza  and  every  line,  SO 
ought  the  architect  to  act.  Architect,  we 
know,  means  chief  workman,  aud  to  the  chief 
workman  must  belong  the  direction  of  all  the 
work.  But,  perhaps,  the  architect  feels  that 
some  one  else  can  more  snccessfully  handle 
these  accessories  than  himself.  If  so,  he  is 
right  to  use  that  superior  gift,  but  in  so  doing 
be  80  tar  admits  bis  colleague  to  a partnership 
in  the  poem. 

All  through  Mr.  Street’s  career  bis  fidelity 
to  Gothic  was  so  immaculate  that  I believe  he 
only  twice  in  any  original  design  strayed  even 
into  Norman  or  Romanesque, — in  the  private 
chapel  for  Lord  Crawford  at  Dunecht,  and  in 
the  Guards’  Chapel,  where  the  choice  was  in- 
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evitable.  Never  so  mncb  as  with  the  tip  of 
one  finger  did  he  ever  touch  the  so-called 
“ Queen  Anne  ” style. 

Before  I close,  I must  speak  of  the  latest, 
and  in  some  respects  not  the  least  noblo,  episode 
of  Ur.  Street’s  life, — that  of  his  elevation  to 
the  dignity  of  President  of  the  Boyal  Institute 
of  British  Architects,  and  bis  discharge  of  its 
exalted  functions.  The  Institute  is  a common- 
wealth, and,  like  other  commonwealths,  it  has 
its  parties  and  its  schools  of  opinion,  both  in 
matters  administrative  and  upon  artistic  ques- 
tions. Without  such  liberty  of  thinking  there 
could  be  no  life  in  the  body.  “ Thou  hast  no 
no  tides,  poor  soulless  sea,”  would  be  tho  con. 
tomptuons  verdict  passed  upon  it.  Now  no 
man  enjoyed,  as  I have  shown,  the  luxury  of 
believing  his  own  and  disbelieving  other  peoples’ 
opinions  to  a more  robust  extent  than  Street ; 
and  so  it  happened  that  his  election  to  the  chair 
of  the  Institute  was  not  the  unanimous  tribute 
at  the  visible  close  of  a long  life  to  the  vener- 
able deserts  of  the  old  man  eloquent  of  pencil 
as  of  voice,  but  the  result  of  a healthy 
party  fight  to  choose  the  leader  who 
should,  as  vain  man  anticipated,  arise,  in  all 
the  power  of  a life  mature  and  not  declin- 
ing, to  hold  aloft  for  many  years  the  stan- 
dard of  his  convictions.  So  Street  won  by 
very  narrow  majority.  But  then  came  the 
marvel.  The  shadow,  luTBinous  and  mys. 
terious,  seemed  to  have  been  projected. 
The  old  mind  of  tho  buoyant  party  man  was 
there,  but  purged,  enlightened,  elevated.  The 
impartial  care  for  all  that  was  for  the  good  of 
arcliitectural  men,  architectural  art,  architec- 
tural ministration  to  the  welfare  of  society, 
as  embodied  in  the  Architectural  Institute,  was 
the  President’s  duty  and  delight.  Appreciative 
of  all  excellence,  peacemaker  in  all  perplexities, 
he  succeeded  during  those  few  months  of  office 
in  winning  the  influence,  esteem,  and  affection 
of  all ; and  in  the  sad  day  following  quickly  on 
his  death,  I heard  general  regrets  at  the 
irreparabls  loss  fall  from  the  lips  of  those  who 
had  certainly  in  past  years  not  mounted  his 
colours. 
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Mr.  George  Aitchison,  A.E.A.,  next  read  the 
following  paper  on 

The  Works  of  the  Late  W.  Borges,  A.R.A. 

In  1853,  when  I was  a student  in  Rome,  I 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Captain  Drummond 
at  the  English  Academy.  As  soon  as  the  season 
was  over  he  used  to  give  picnics  to  the  English 
artists  and  residents  who  still  remained  in  town. 
Some  place  of  autiquarian  interest  was  picked 
out  at  a riding  distance  from  Rome,  and  most 
of  tho  company  went  on  horseback,  but  there 
were  carriages  for  those  who  preferred  driving 
to  riding.  On  one  eventful  summer  morning 
it  was  agreed  that  I should  go  to  Gamgee’s 
stables,  with  a friend  who  kept  his  horse  there, 
and  get  a mount,  but  being  rather  late  I found 
every  horse  bat  one  gone  ; this  horse  had  been 
ordered  by  a gentleman  of  unknown  name  for 
an  hour  before,  but  as  he  had  not  come  for  it, 
we  persuaded  Gamgee  to  let  me  have  it.  We 
joined  the  cavalcade  at  the  Porta  del  Popolo, 
and  a few  hours’  canter  brought  us  to  La  S torta ; 
while  we  were  waiting  for  the  guide  the 
carriages  arrived.  A short  man,  wich  light, 
curly  hair  and  spectacles,  was  objurgating  the 
man  who  took  his  horse.  I was  tho  culprit, 
and  the  objurgator  was  Burges.  However,  we 
settled  the  matter  amicably,  andas  he  preferred 
going  back  in  a carriage,  I had  the  painful 
pleasure  of  returning  on  the  beast  that  brought 
me.^  We  examined  some  of  tho  ruined  walls  of 
ancient  Vcii,  and  entered  the  tomb  of  the 
Luenmo,  whose  skull  and  bronze  helmet,  pierced 
through  and  through  with  the  bronze  javelin 
head,  still  reposed  upon  a central  slabj  the  tomb 
was  cut  in  the  rock,  the  central  chamber  being 
domed  and  adorned  with  rude  wall-paintings,  on 
which  Burges  descanted.  We  then  discussed 
our  luncheon,  and  rode  home  in  the  cool  of  the 
evening.  Of  that  merry  company,  amongst 
whom  were  G.  Mason,  Poingdestre,  Whitburn, 
Eagles,  &c.,  how  few  remain  ! 

I saw  but  little  of  Burges  in  Rome,  but  I saw 
and  admired  bis  designs  for  the  church  orna- 
ments to  be  used  in  Sir  Frederick  Leighton’s 
“Procession  of  Cimahue’s  picture.’’  At  Sir 
Frederick’s  suggestion,  Burges  and  I travelled 
together  when  wo  left  Rome  after  the  Holy  week 
in  1854,  and  took  our  farewell  of  Mount  Soracte. 
We  travelled  in  vettura,  the  lumbering  hackney- 
coach  drawn  by  two  wretched  hacks  that  with 
difficulty  di-ag  you  twenty  miles  a day,  but  this 


mode  of  travelling  gives  you  an  ample  oppor- 
the  country  you  pass  through , 
and  the  towns  you  stop  at.  We  passed  through 
bta.  Maria  degh  Angeh,  and  saw  the  church, 
rent  by  an  earthquake,  and  the  miserable  inha- 
bitants camped  in  temporary  wooden  barracks. 
At  Assisi  we  made  our  first  long  stay;  the  hotel 
oeiiig  tuii.  -.ve  stayed  at  a private  bouse,  at  the 
modest  cost  of  Is.  7id.  per  day,— our  landlady 
explaining  that  as  we  were  English  gentlemen 
accustomed  to  luxury  she  could  not  charge  less, 
loor  Burges  suffered  there  from  a continued 
diet  of  pigeons  stuffed  with  rosemary.  After 
exploring  the  town,  and  getting  a pair  of  5-foot 
rods  made  by  the  carpenter,  we  made  studies 
ot  the  painted  decorations  of  the  Churches  of 
tot.  i-rancis.  In  our  spare  time  we  strolled  the 
own,  read  Dante  and  Sacchetti,  discussed 
art  and  had  our  first  experience  of  a slight 
earthquake.  We  then  went  to  Perugia,  and 
saw  the  Sala  del  Cambio  and  other  buildings  of 
^portancej  and  then  took  the  diligence  to 
’lorence,  discussing  the  Roman  defeat  as  we 
passed  Lake  Thrasymene. 

Our  plan  was  to  read  Murray  on  the  way, 
mark  the  objects  of  interest,  on  our  arrival  to 
go  up  the  highest  tower  and  see  the  town  and 
Its  surroundings,  and  then  to  explore  the  town, 
visit  the  places  we  had  marked,  take  notes,  and 
measure  such  things  as  we  thought  would  be 
useful. 

Burges  was  then  thoroughly  versed  in  the 
Gothic  architecture  of  England  and  France, 
and  had  come  to  Italy  mainly  to  study  archi- 
tectural painting  and  mosaic,  goldsmith’s  work 
and  secular  buildings,  as  he  despised  the 
Gothic  architecture  of  the  Italian  churches. 
After  seeing  Florence  we  went  to  Siena, 
measured  the  Palazzo  Tolomei  and  other  palaces, 
went  to  San  Gimignano  delle  belle  Torre,  visited 
Boccaccio  s house  at  Certaldo,  went  to  Pisa, 
and,  while  Burges  sketched  in  the  Campo 
Santo,  I measured  an  old  brick  palace  there,  the 
Cafe  del  Ussero.  We  then  went  to  Pistoja, 
measured  the  Palazzo  della  Communitib  and  the 
Palidtto,  that  splendid  altar-front  of  gilt  silver 
and  enamel,  made  to  replace  the  one  stolen 
by  Vanni  Pucci  and  his  friends.  We  then 
went  back  to  Florence,  measured  the  battle- 
ments of  the  Palazzo  Vecebio,  the  staircase  of 
the  Bargello,  and  other  parts  of  interest,  and 
here  Burges  was  laid  up,  and  I measured  the 
Palazzo  Salviati,  went  to  Prato,  and  to  see 
some  friends  in  the  country,  while  ho  designed 
and  executed  a book-cover  for  Tennyson’s 
poems.  As  soon  as  he  was  well  we  went  back 
to  Pisa,  and  saw  the  magnificent  festival  of 
St.  Ranieri,  which  only  takes  place  once  in 
seven  years,  to  commemorate  his  return  from 
the  Holy  Land.  The  crossings  of  the  streets 
through  which  the  procession  passed  wei'e  car- 
peted with  flowers  in  patterns,  and  at  night  the 
whole  town  was  splendidly  illuminated,  so  that 
when  we  left  after  midnight  for  Lucca,  Pisa 
looked  like  a town  of  fire.  We  went  from 
Lucca  towards  Modena,  but  where  the  countries 
join  on  the  mountains,  we  were  stopped,  and 
found  that  wo  must  either  go  back  or  hire  a 
military  escort,  on  account  of  the  cholera  in 
Tuscany;  and  though  we  thought  this  a curious 
sanitary  precaution,  we  were  half  inclined  to 
incur  the  cost,  as  we  thought  our  parents  would 
be  flattered  by  our  making  a sort  of  royal 
entry  into  Modena  guarded  by  a troop  of  horse 
soldiers;  but  economy  prevailed  over  vanity", 
and  we  went  to  Leghorn  and  took  ship  for 
Marseilles,  stayed  at  Lyons,  thence  to  Beaune, 
where  we  measured  the  roof  of  tho  hospital. 

I let  down  the  keys  of  this  loft,  tied  on  to  a 
tape,  through  a hole  in  the  floor,  to  see  how  high 
thereof  was  above  the  stone  pavement ; their 
jingling  on  the  stones,  and  then  ascending,  was 
taken  by  one  of  the  patients  for  a sign,  and  we 
had  much  bother  to  persuade  the  abbess  to  let 
us  continue  our  measurements.  As  we  were  both 
in  blouses,  and  black  as  sweeps,  our  appeaiauce 
was  not  in  our  favour. 

Thence  we  went  to  Dijon,  where  we  measured 
the  porch  of  Notre  Dame,  and  the  front  of  the 
Hotel  Chambellan.  It  was  arranged  between 
u.s  that  we  should  do  no  work  on  fete  days,  but 
always  take  a stroll  iu  tho  country;  but,  in 
point  of  fact,  I do  not  think  we  ever  did  ; for, 
before  we  even  reached  the  suburbs,  Burges 
always  espied  a by-street  that  promised  to 
contain  some  archaeological  treasure.  He 
had  long  been  anxious  to  find  an  example  of 
the  red  cloth  put  under  pierced  ironwork,  and 
in  one  of  the  French  towns  we  found  a pierced 
knocker-plate  iu  a back  street.  He  explained 
the  case  to  the  occupier,  a smith  was  found  at 


a neighbonitag  wino-shop,  and  the  knocker  and 
its  plate  were  taken  off,  and  sure  enough  under 
the  plate  was  found  a piece  of  cloth,  blackened 
for  the  most  part,  but  with  a bit  of  scarlet  her© 
and  there,  where  wet  and  dust  could  not 
penetrate. 

From  Dijon  we  went  to  Troyes,  and  measured 
part  of  the  cathedral,  which  was  under  repair. 
We  then,  went  to  Ville  Neuve  L’Archeveqne, 
and  thence  to  Sens,  where  we  saw  the  “Anthro- 
pophagi and  men  whoso  heads  do  grow  beneath 
their  shoulders  ’’  sculptured  on  the  porch  of 
tho  cathedral,  and  here  we  parted, — I to  go  to 
Pans,  and  afterwards  back  to  Italy,  and  Burges 
to  Chalons-sur-Marne  and  elsewhere. 

During  our  travels  I learned  he  was  born  on 
tho  2ud  of  December,  1827,  that  his  father  was 
the  well-known  engineer  of  the  firm  of  Walker 
<&  Burges,  that  he  had  matriculated  at  the 
University  of  London,  had  attended  some 
lectures  on  engiHeering  at  King’s  College,  that 
m spite  of  his  father’s  desires  and  the  splendid 
prospect  open  to  him  if  he  became  an  engineer, 
he  was  so  full  of  love  for  antiquarianism  and 
Gothic  architecture  that  he  would  be  nothing- 
but  an  architect ; that  he  had  been  articled  to 
Bloro,  had  afterwards  been  with  Sir  Digby 
Wyatt,  had  sketched  in  England  and  elsewhere 
with  Mr.  Salter,  measured  Amiens  spire  with 
Mr.  Warren,  had  travelled  in  France  with  Mr. 
H.  Glutton,  and  helped  him  with  the  illustrations 
of  his  “ Domestic  Architecture  of  France,’’  and 
that  through  the  advice  of  Mr.  Bruce  Allen  he 
had  determined  to  measure  everything  impor- 
tant, and  find  out  its  whole  method  of  construc- 
tion. When  I_met  him  he  was  a rabid  Medie- 
valist, and  believed  there  was  no  salvation  oub 
of  the  thirteenth  century.  Sir  Digby  Wyatt  hud 
nicknamed  him  “ Troy,’’  because  when  it  was 
suggested  to  Borges  that  ho  should  make  a 
view  of  Troy,  he  said  that,  in  accordance  with 
the  custom  of  the  Middle  Ages,  ho  should 
make  all  the  architecture  of  the  thirteenth 
oentury. 

He  was  so  profound  an  archmologiat  that  he 
used  to  jeer  at  Blore  for  declining  to  give  his 
opinion  on  the  age  of  a wall  because  there  were- 
no  mouldings  on  it,  saying  he  should  have 
known  by  the  size,  working,  and  bonding  of  the 
stones,  and  by  the  mortar  joints,  to  what  age  it 
belonged. 

You  may  easily  imagine  his  scoffs  at  the 
Pagan  architects  of  the  Renaissance,  and  his 
hope  that  some  day  “ he  might  make  that  old 
wretch,  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  turn  in  bis 
grave.’’  He  did,  however,  allow  there  was  one 
Pagan  architect  living  that  he  respected, — 
Professor  Cockerell, — though  he  added  there  is 
so  little  to  learn  in  the  style  that  the  merit  is 
small  as  compared  with  learning  the  Medimval 
style. 

I have  always  looked  upon  it  as  one  of  th& 
privileges  of  my  life  to  have  had  the  chance  of 
being  constantly  with  this  genius  for  so  long  a 
period.  Unfortunately,  biographical  sketches  of 
men  of  thought  are  necessarily  dull;  the  flame 
of  genius  can  only  be  seen  in  their  works,  and 
those  workings  in  the  alembic  of  the  mind  by 
which  new  products  are  distilled  from  the 
materials  provided,  are  necessarily  hidden  from 
mortal  eyes  ; tho  exact  portraiture  of  tho 
man  cannot  be  given  without  offence  during  the 
lifetime  of  the  persons  to  whom  he  was  dear. 

The  minute,  exact,  and  profound  knowledge 
of  Mediajval  architecture,  decoration,  furniture, 
and  letters  that  Bu*rgeshad  acquired  was  tempt- 
ing him  to  produce  a treatise  on  them  for  the 
use  of  students,  when  the  publication  of  Viollet- 
le-Duc’s  “ Dictionary’’  took  the  wind  out  of  hie 
sails, — perhaps  fortunately, — for  the  publishing 
architect  was  turned  into  the  practising  one. 
But  we  are  now  speaking  of  him  in  the  embryo 
state.  He  was  then  one  of  the  most  rapid  and 
brilliant  draughtsmen  I ever  met  with,  and  had 
the  most  inexhaustible  fund  of  invention ; 
illustrations  of  literary  incidents,  designs  for 
chalices,  crosiers,  knives,  scent-bottles,  comic 
alphabets,  caricatures,  Mediaeval  towns  or  build- 
ings, came  forth  from  his  pen,  pencil,  or  brush 
without  a moment’s  reflection  ; and  although 
his  humour  was  shown  rather  by  his  drawings 
than  by  his  words,  bo  would  on  occasion  give 
vent  to  epigrammatic  sentences.  “Academies 
are  the  death  of  art”  may  be  instanced  as  one 
of  them. 

At  this  time  his  one  besetting  fear  was  lest 
he  should  be  carried  off  by  accident  before 
he  could  show  the  world  his  genius  and  his 
knowledge;  bis  one  great  hope  that  he  might 
hereafter  partly  realise  in  a house  of  his  own 
his  views  of  artistic  completeness,  and  no 
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Arab  ever  had  more  gorgeous  visions  than 
Burges.  This  visionary  house  was  to  be  of 
perfect  Mediaeval  pattern,  full  of  quaint 
carvings,  and  blazing  with  colour,  hung  with 
costly  stuffs  embroidered  in  gold,  and  lighted 
"by  silver  lattices  whose  storied  panes  were  of 
cut  gems.  He  was  to  have  jewelled  chalices 
to  drink  from,  and  aloe  and  sandal  wood  to 
■burn. 

Even  the  castle  - building  of  so  eccentric  a 
man  of  genius  seems  to  mo  to  have  its  value  as 
giving  us  some  insight  into  those  powers  he 
felt  himself  possessed  of  and  that  he  most 
wished  to  exercise.  Well,  it  was  this;  he  would 
be  first  an  architect  and  build  a specimen  of 
every  ordinary  human  construction  except  a 
cathedral ; he  would  amass  enormous  wealth, 
and  spend  some  of  it  in  realising  his  views  in 
bis  own  house;  he  would  marry;  be  would,  as 
soon  as  these  varied  works  were  done,  become 
a Member  of  Parliament,  and  correct  some  of 
the  abuses  of  society ; he  would  then  go  into 
the  church,  become  a bishop,  and,  with  bis 
wealth,  build  a perfect  cathedral  of  the  most 
costly  materials,  adorned  with  the  most 
perfect  specimens  of  all  the  subsidiary  arts ; 
and,  when  this  was  done,  he  would  end  his 
4iays  as  a monk  or  a hermit. 

He  returned  to  England,  I believe,  at  the 
«nd  of  1854,  and  I in  the  spring  of  1855  ; he 
had  then  designed  a claret-jug  and  a jewel- 
coffer  for  a client,  and  in  the  same  year  he 
entered  into  competition  with  Mr.  H.  Glutton 
for  Lille  Cathedral.  In  March,  1856,  I went 
with  him  to  Lille,  and  saw  the  competition 
drawings,  and  we  afterwards  went  to  Toumay. 

It  is  said  Viollet-le-Duc  at  first  believed  that 
Glutton  and  Burges’s  set  were  some  old  draw- 
ings of  the  thirteenth  centnry,  until  he  saw 
Whatman  ” on  the  paper.  For  once,  Burges 
met  bis  match  at  repartee,  which  was  no  small 
thing,  for,  when  angered  he  was  like  the  bee, 
ponit  animam  in  pxinctu.  He  was  fond  of 
talking  to  workmen,  and  was  always  anxious  to 
know  of  them  how  long  they  thought  it  would 
take  him,  the  accomplished  architect,  to  learn 
their  trade.  On  this  occasion  he  went  into  the 
kitchen  of  our  hotel  at  Lille,  and  saw  the  cook, 
a little  hunchback.  And  after  Burges  bad 
explained  who  he  was,  and  that  be  expected  to 
have  the  cathedral  to  build,  he  asked  how  long 
the  cook  thought  it  would  take  to  learn  cooking 
thoroughly.  “ Ah,  sir,  in  a fine  art  like  mine 
one  is  never  master  of  it ; one  is  always 
learning.” 

In  1857  ho  restored  some  of  the  images 
and  designed  others  for  Salisbury  Chapter- 
house, and  restored  the  building,  in  con- 
junction with  Mr.  H.  Glutton.  He  gained  the 
first  prize  for  the  Memorial  Church  at  Con- 
Btantinople  in  1859 ; he  designed  the  cathedral 
for  Brisbane,  restored  Waltham  Abbey,  and  in 
1862  gained  Cork  Cathedral,  in  competition, 
altered  Gaykurst  House  for  Lord  Carington, 
and  delivered  the  Cantor  lectures  at  the  Society 
of  Arts;  in  1864  he  decorated  Worcester 
•College  Chapel,  Oxford  i in  1865  he  began  the 
Testoration  of  Cardiff  Castle,  and  built  a 
house  for  Mr.  McConnochie  at  Cardiff ; 
in  1866  he  designed  the  School  of  Art  at 
Bombay ; in  1867  he  competed  for  the 
Law  Courts,  and  published  a book  of  bis 
designs  for  them.  In  1869  be  built  Kuights- 
hayes  for  Sir  J.  H.  Amory,  hart.  ; and  iu  1870 
“he  built  the  church  at  Studley  for  Lord  Ripon, 
and  that  at  Skelton  for  Lady  Mary  Vyner,  aud 
published  his  book  of  architectural  drawings, 
containing  many  of  the  examples  we  measured 
together.  In  1872  he  began  his  series  of  draw- 
ings and  models  for  the  decoration  of  St.  Paul’s 
Gathedral,  London.  In  1873  he  competed  for 
the  Cathedral  at  Edinburgh,  and  made  the 
drawings  for  Hartford  College,  U.S.;  built  Tern- 
plebrady  Church,  Ireland,  and  the  Speech-room 
at  Harrow.  In  1876  he  began  to  build  his  house 
in  Melbury-road,  the  internal  decorations  of 
■whi  ch  were  not  completed  at  his  death. 
"His  last  work  was  the  additions  to  the  Maison 
Dieu  at  Dover,  to  convert  it  into  a Town  Hall, 
Bince  completed  by  Mr.  Pullan. 

On  January  28,  1881,  he  was  elected  an 
Associate  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  he  died 
on  the  20th  of  April  of  the  same  year.  Rarely 
has  any  architect  been  followed  to  his  grave 
Tjy  so  many  mourning  fiiends,  mainly  archi- 
tects from  all  parts  of  the  country. 

A book  of  his  designs  was  published  last  year 
by  Mr.  Pullan,  his  brother-in-law. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  are  now  only  three 
points  for  our  consideration, — the  effect  of  his 
■works  and  teaching  on  public  opinion,  on  the 


younger  men  of  the  profession,  and  the  merits 
and  peculiarities  of  his  works.  Horace  Walpole, 
in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  advocated 
the  return  to  Gothic  architecture  as  a patriotic 
and  antiquarian  revival,  and  made  rude  attempts 
to  apply  Gothic  ornament  and  surface  decora- 
tion, to  buildings.  His  notion  spread,  but  it 
was  not  till  nearly  tbe  second  quarter  of  the 
present  century  that  this  antiquarian  revival 
was  passionately  advocated ; and  this  out- 
come of  late  Roman  Catholicism  was  called 
” Christian,”  while  its  supporters  poured  out 
floods  of  obloquy  on  those  who  admired  or 
practised  any  other  style. 

Augustus  Welby  Pugin  began  tho  onslaught 
with  his  “Apology  for  Christian  Architec- 
ture,” and  the  public,  who  are  always  in- 
terested in  a literary  conflict,  especially  if 
tbe  odium  theologicum  can  be  imported  into 
it,  were  easily  converted  to  Gothic,  as  all 
forms  of  beauty  were  equally  indifferent 
to  them,  and  the  advocacy  of  Gothic  supplied 
them  with  staple  for  discussion  and  abuse. 
The  battle  was  kept  alive  by  such  generals  as 
Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  Street,  and  Burges,  and  such 
was  the  enthusiasm  of  tbe  first  and  last  for  Gothic 
that  nothing  but  great  temptation  would  make 
them  abandon  it.  Burges,  who  was  tbe  youngest, 
ablest,  and  most  learned  of  tbe  three,  naturally 
produced  a powerful  effect  on  the  public,  though 
by  some  ill-luck  he  never  got  bis  fair  share  of 
the  large  works  carried  on.  The  effect  he  pro- 
duced was  not  a little  assisted  by  his  quaintness 
and  pungency  of  expression;  yet  in  spite  of  all  this 
passionate  advocacy,  other  influences  were  at 
work  which  silently  but  surely  sapped  tbe  founda- 
tions of  this  new  Jericho,  whose  walls  at  last  fell 
without  even  the  sound  of  a trumpet.  It  was 
generally  felt  that  dignity  and  simplicity  were 
more  allied  to  our  present  civilisation  and  turn 
of  thought  than  Gothic  perplexity.  For  con- 
structive purposes  the  introduction  of  iron  had 
superseded  the  methods  used  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  the  advancing  arts  of  painting  and 
sculpture  found  themselves  too  incongruously 
surrounded  in  Gothic  buildings  to  be  used  with 
effect,  even  when  their  highest  forms  were  not 
resolutely  excluded  by  tbe  architects  themselves. 
The  simplicity  and  matured  elegance  of  form  in 
the  higher  works  of  painting  and  sculpture 
supplied  an  inconvenient  standard  of  judgment 
in  Gothic  bnildings.  These  considerations  had, 
however,  but  little  effect  on  the  young  and 
ardent  enthusiasts  of  Gothic,  steeped  to  the 
lips  in  the  diatribes  of  Pugin  and  Raskin ; 
Burges’s  pupils  and  young  admirers  drank  in 
with  undoubting  faith  the  precepts  of  one  who 
was  so  enthusiastic,  so  certain,  so  skilful,  and  so 
learned,  and  they  were  qnite  prepared  to  accept 
the  architecture  of  the  thirteenth  century  as  the 
ultimate  standard  of  perfection,  for  were  they 
not  always  hearing  tbe  master  say,  in  criticising 
any  new  work,  “I  ask  myself  what  a thirteenth- 
century  architect  would  have  done  in  this  case?" 

I never  saw  any  of  Burges’s  designs  for 
buildings  that  were  made  before  he  went  to 
Italy,  and  while  he  was  there  he  did  not  fail  to 
appreciate  tbe  grandeur  and  massiveness  of  its 
palaces,  and  as  he  absorbed  the  good  from  all 
the  Gothic  examples  he  saw,  his  work  for  ever 
after  bore  traces  of  tbat  influence.  In  the 
same  way  he  was  impressed  with  some  Arab 
forms  which  he  afterwards  rarely  relinquished. 
Another  marked  peculiarity  was  bis  fondness 
for  circular  forms,  and  it  was  rare  indeed  to 
find  any  considerable  building  in  which  this 
fondness  was  not  shown.  Nearly  all  his  designs 
for  cathedrals  show  his  preference  for  tbe  cir- 
cular end  over  tbe  square.  The  Law  Courts 
and  his  own  house  show  iu  a marked  way  this 
tendency. 

His  works,  or  at  least  those  in  which  his 
judgment  was  unfettered,  exhibit  his  predilec- 
tion for  vigorous  simplicity;  better  examples 
cannot  be  given  than  Mr.  McConnochie's  House 
at  Cardiff,  and  tbe  Harrow  Speech-room.  If 
the  Law  Courts  were  to  be  Gothic  we  must  all 
regret  that  he  was  not  entrusted  with,  them, 
as,  in  bis  design,  the  Strand  front  was  a grand 
composition,  and  the  proportion  of  the  parts 
noble.  Even  Sir  G.  Scott,  a rival  competitor, 
speaks  of  it  thus  : “ While  Mr.  Burges,  though 
his  architecture  exceeded  in  merit  that  of  any 
other  competitor,  was,  nevertheless,  eccentric 
and  wild  in  his  treatment  of  it."  How  the 
Government  could  have  passed  him  over  when 
they  had  such  a genius  to  their  band,  is  difficult 
to  understand,  and  the  plea  tbat  his  plan 
was  bad  is  well  disposed  of  by  Sir  Gilbert ; — 
“An  able  and  artistic  architect  can  surely 
make  a good  plan,  while  no  amount  of  skill 


in  mere  planning  can  by  itself  enable  a man 
to  produce  a noble  building," — a truth  that 
those  who  have  the  disposal  of  our  new  public 
buildings  should  take  to  heart. 

Burges's  skill,  however,  was  by  no  means 
confined  to  pure  architecture  : his  inexhaustible 
invention  was  shown  in  his  church  ornaments, 
in  the  accessories  to  houses,  and  in  the  quaint 
designs  for  figures  and  figure-subjectswith  which 
all  his  works  were  overspread.  Perhaps  the 
stained-glass  windows  of  his  own  ball  afford 
one  of  the  best  illustrations  of  his  skill  and 
inventiveness  in  this  direction.  The  subjects 
are  the  spirits  of  Sound  floating  out  of  the 
ringing  bells.  His  devotion  to  one  phase  of 
art  may  be  well  recommended  to  the  student; 
bis  desire  to  master  all  the  cognate  arts  may  be 
pressed  on  the  attention  of  those  whose  genius 
will  enable  them  to  imitate  him,  and  we  have 
but  two  regrets  to  add, — one,  that  a man  pos- 
sessed of  BO  strong  a personality  did  not  leave 
an  autobiography  ; and  the  other,  that  we  have 
not  more  of  his  executed  works. 

Mr.  Charles  Wethered  next  proceeded  to  read 
bis  paper  on 

Viollet-le-Duc  as  Architect  and  Art 
Historian. 

Busily  engaged  in  another  profession,  and 
long  enough  in  sympathy  with  your  pursuits 
to  be  sensible  of  my  many  shortcomings,  it  is 
only  by  tbe  courtesy  of  the  Council  of  this 
Institute  tbat  I am  now  permitted  to  direct 
your  attention  for  a short  while  to  some 
aspects  of  the  life-work  of  the  gifted  man  whose 
name  will  be  associated  for  ever  with  the 
architectural  glories  of  France. 

I must  ask  an  assemblage  like  this  to  accept 
in  a spirit  of  kindly  criticism  tbe  scattered 
observations  of  an  outsider  who  happens  to 
have  seen  a good  deal  of  the  executed  work  of 
the  master  whom  to  know  was  to  regard  with 
feelings  of  veneration  and  affection. 

To  this  word  of  self-introduction  I may  add 
that  I hope  my  present  paper  will  be  supple- 
mented before  long  by  another,  entitled  “ A 
Fortnight  in  Switzerland  with  Viollet-le-Duc,”  • 
which  will  comprise  a sketch  of  his  striking 
personality  and  a further  glance  at  his  manifold 
powers. 

Eugene  Emanuel  Viollet-le-Duc  was  endowed 
with  widely-contrasted  gifts,  only  bestowed 
together  in  fullest  measure  on  minds  of  the  first 
order.  He  was  at  once  an  intense  realist  and 
an  idealist.  He  possessed  tbe  scientific  bent  for 
getting  at  the  core  of  the  facts  of  nature,  and 
he  had  also  tbe  expressioual  and  shaping 
faculty  which  can  reveal  emotional  truths 
through  the  language  of  art. 

The  works  of  a deceased  master  are  an 
abiding  presence,  and  in  them  we  apeak  of  him 
as  historically  living.  In  thus  approaching 
Viollet-le-Duc  in  his  twofold  capacity  of  archi- 
tect and  historian  of  art,  I can  do  no  more  now 
than  take  a swift  run  across  the  “ vrai  domaine 
royal  ” claimed  for  him  by  Sainte-Beuve,  over 
which  he  equally  holds  sway  as  master  of  “ tbe 
compass,  the  pencil,  the  chisel,  and  the  pen." 

Turning  first  to  two  or  three  of  his  written  and 
illustrated  works  which  come  well  within  the 
scope  of  this  Conference,  I will  then  pass  on  to 
speak  briefly  of  the  artist  who  creates  of  him- 
self, and  who  also  brings  the  buried  forms  of 
the  past  back  to  life. 

Art  with  him  was  a strong  instinct  from  bis 
very  cradle,  and  his  family  surroundings  were 
well  fitted  to  nurture  the  growth  of  a child  of 
genius.  His  father  was  a man  of  mark  in  litera- 
ture, and  his  uncle,  M.  Delacluze,  an  artist  of 
distinction.  Every  week  at  the  house  of  one  or 
the  other  he  met  some  of  the  most  gifted  intel- 
lects of  France.  At  these  rtSunions  he  made  in 
bis  earlier  years  the  life-long  friendship  of  Thiers, 
Remusat,  Merimee,  Ausp&re,  Villeroain,  Stend- 
hall,  and  others  known  to  fame.  Always  on 
the  alert,  we  may  be  sure  the  receptive  mind  of 
young  Eugene  assimilated  innumerable  ideas 
from  listening  to  the  best  literary  and  philo- 
sophical talk  of  the  day.  His  education  had 
breadth  and  thoroughness  by  no  means  common 
fifty  years  ago.  It  was  completed  by  more  than 
one  lengthened  stay  in  Italy,  and  supplemented 
by  a course  of  dissection  at  one  of  the  medical 
schools  of  Paris,  in  order  to  obtain  a practical 
knowledge  of  anatomy  in  relation  to  external 
form.  Always  self-reliant,  by  the  time  he  was 
eighteen  he  had  made  more  than  enough  pocket- 
money  by  his  water-colour  drawings  and  model- 
ings to  buy  himself  a horse,  and  with  this 
helpful  companion  the  young  enthusiast  in  art 
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himt  tisitfSi ur'e  S I""*™*;  o.CB  _ 

scribe  the  chief  ecclesiastical,  military,  and  atte™memoriijl‘of“““^"’l  ““i  *1“= 

civil  huildiegs  of  the  Middle  Ages  over  the  hie  Ma/rdrerand  friend^ 
greater  part  of  Trance.  Here  the  boy  was  father  the  ao/ent  of  the  f 
to  the  man,  and  the  immense  mass  of  materials  his  nneninn  firmno«  f ♦ 
thus  collected  in  his  youth  laid  the  foundation  tolm  ® "‘“‘i  ^no  sense  of 


of  his  opus  magnum  so  well  known  to 


calm  dignity  of  his  statuary,  and 
the  hte  and  vigour  of  his  ornamentation 


the  "Diotionnaire  raisonne  de  I'ArchUectire  I generallv  ° In”  hlj‘?r‘'i 

Tr_an,aise,..  folded  ^7  i-^^co^ement,  the  :”4nr^.e  ^L^in  ”nn4Tl\lt  ^^^aty"^ 
dn_  Mohiher  Trancani,”  | bmations  of  the  ^and  and  the  simple  that  result 


by  : 

“Diotionnaire  raisonne  ' 


forming  together  sixteen  volumes,  illustrated  by 
nearly  6, QUO  engravings,  finely  drawn  on  thi 


• i 1 i*  . o iiutii/ leeuiv 

m a style  of  distinction  with  lucidity,  so  that  he 

wnn  1"nv-ia  al.  _ 


wood' by  himself.  ToL'the"  archle'oio^sT  and  fetaih”””  '''*™  “Teve^; 

Student  of  history  these  volumes  unlock  the 
vast  treasure-house  of  the  Medizeval  world. 

Given  a building  of  ancient  France, 


Whatever  the  scale  or  subject  mav  be 
* .1..  I designing  a reliquary  to  bo  worked  by 

instance  of  the 'thoroughness  of  his  insight  and  cathedral  fronr'^wfth'^'t’  Pfenning  a vast 


may  apply  surgical  terms,  he  submits  it 
to  careful  dissection,  and  rewards  his  readers 
with  the  knowledge  of  its  anatomy  and  physio- 


His  figure-subjects  and  carved  work  generally, 
‘ Cornico  or  frieze  vrith  bosay  aculptures  graTcn,” 


aff  more  '’or  Mrfcct'T  f '"“■  “■!”>  eurroundings,  from  which 

development,  and  as  the  ./gLlV^rLern  of  | ^SouT  o”u1  ting  “foSthTnr  of”  ttir"ti 


the  needs,  customs,  aptitudes,  and  aspirations  effect, 
of  a people  and  period. 


nr,-  ‘ „ , , w , M uu  uus  not  loiterea  to  observe 

l«ad J;  V ■ S'-acefulIy  acknowledged  his  and  often  grotesque  renderings  of 

leadership  m these  researches  1”"“  “ rj/ififiv.  I ° . 

Architecture  in  Spain  :• 


Who  has  not  loitered  to  observe  his  hanpv 

/I  — j. . , • . . 

animated 


• v II  i.A.  - I o- » vvcscc,*  itjgo  vji.  tmiuiuLcu 

U >r  ,,  ® , r.,  of  tbe  field  and  fowls  of  the 

articles  in  tb^  ‘funfin  • ' ^*?^^®'^d®-Duc  a air  that  catch  the  eye  of  the  passer-by  from 

states  the  nla^ntv  "“J-loig'-e  of  vantage  outside  the  cathedrals  of 

states  on  the  planning  of  French  churches,  Kheims  and  Paris,  not  to  mention  endless  other 
^tef.''™d  I tatri  ’ w"  ft  "f  ‘■i"  >>umour  in  this  vein  to  be  met 

Wth^ard  w'b44  I ^ throughout  Prance? 

pro  s the  uraibnde  h”  ft  ’""""^ht  in  stone,  wood,  or  iron,  they 

Kent  4 t f ' 1 /“PP?7’  “ ““Salar  mastery  of  animal  configura- 

atudent  of  Christian  art  feels  for  what  he  has  tion  and  gesture,  with  a facile  fertility  of  pro- 

TotT  W S°re  ’S'”  1 . iLelf  iLusa'ids 

essavL  thar„n  m.w„T  f these,  replacing  originals  long  lost,  are  re. 

M Wron  “"tf'  Pf^'Og;  according  to  creations  rather  than  reproductions. 

treaSe  oA  oh™  f b ^ ’ b “ '’'"‘““0  Very  notable,  too,  are  his  adaptations  of  the 
rSv  ma.te^^^  f f b ‘ho-  tacts  of  plant  growth,  displayed  in  a very  world 

mufu  Le  of  fUf  and  friit,  with  a7ubtlety 

St  o k4ow  " 'ateresting  as  they  are  of  curved  line  and  dash  of  manner  that  always 


of  his  master,  and  now  Inspector  General  of 
Historical  ilonuments,  has,  through  a friend 
honoured  me  with  a note  in  point  well  deser- 
ving, I think,  of  being  read  to  you. 
writes  : — 


He 


-ir ' “ / . , w I 'eiitiim  ciie  spectator. 

Iilenm§e,  in  a learned  review,  extolled  alike  doing  ” of  such  work. 

force  and  finish  of  the  draughtsman.  smith  and  leadbeater  in  connexion  with  archi- 

tranLtpR  h A?®  p®*"  Architecture,  so  ably  tecture  is  largely  due  to  his  plastic  handling 
ZTlrfstml  f-’  ‘S“hing.  As  surpassing  examples  of  thf 

Sinai  inSlStS  dootrines  generally.  Tins  handiwork  of  the  former,  I may  instance  the 
iStbo  I,  ^ ‘ graven  dialect  statues  grouped  around  the  Jidche  of  Notre 

“rchilS“rr””H‘'  ” ib  “ P-f  ‘ “ philosophy  of  Dame,  and  the  figure  of  St.  Michael  crowning 

smhv  f V t ^ ““P““  * Philo-  the  chapol  of  Pierrefonds  Castle ; of  the  latter, 

Bc4oher*aftBr  tbL  b rr  T°  Ob  orostings,  crockets,  finials,  4c.,  on  the 

searcher  after  the  beautiful,  with  vague  notions  adjoining  roofs. 

?rn?B  ’ T of  aesthetic  To  this  phase  of  his  genius  we  owe  his 

•Fnr  books  achievements  in  a sphere  and  period  which 

r^L°o  outlook  over  the  world  of  ilr.  Hamilton,  in  liis  interesting  History  of 

man  s handiwork,— over  that  combination  of  Autun  Cathedral,  has  named  “ the  epoch 
the  arts  which  gives  architecture  vitality  and  Viollet-le-Duc,’ - 

voice.  This  treasury  of  facts  and  ideas,  of  restoration, 
axioms  and  apophthegms,  is  an  authoritative  code  “ 


-the  sphere  of  architectural 


r,f  n».fo  T ‘ I -V— wuo  I Restoration  is  an  impulse  of  our  day  to  con- 

’ A earing  upon  their  kinship  and  serve  the  good  bequeathed  to  us  in  every  archi- 
__i  ®peu  ence,  upon  what  they  are  in  them-  tecture,  and  to  undo  the  misdoings  that  have 
ves  an  in  re  ation  to  each  other.  The  depth  degraded  or  obscured  earlier  and  better  work, 
n range  o is^  acquirements  are  not  less  paying  due  regard  to  later  additions  of  excep- 
censpicuousthanishis  aversion  to  dogmatism  tional  worth.  It  is  to  give  a building,  whose 
f Vi S^iuging  the  analytical  constitution  has  suffered  from  age  or  injury,  a 
,?  upon  his  investigations,  lie  renewal  of  life,  by  treatment  adapted  to  its 

verifies  his  conclusions  by  synthesis.  He  peculiar  temperament. 

reso  ves  e work  under  review  into  its  essential  I Viollet-le-Duc’ s grasp  on  the  past,  the  logical 
e emen  s,  racing  the  latter  back  to  native  bent  of  his  mind  in  the  observance  of  principles, 
instincts  and  gifts.  He  shows  how  these  his  wealth  of  ideas  and  ability  to  give  them 
® severally  combined  by  the  Greek,  shape,  have  made  him  facile  princepe  of  Con- 
0 Oman,  and  lledijEval  builders,  and  how,  tinental  restorers.  His  ideal  restoration  of  the 
y ringing  principles  into  harmony  with  form,  Baths  of  Caracalla  is  as  vivid  as  that  of  the 
ey  ave  left  us  diversified  types  of  the  ever-  Chateau  de  Coucy  on  paper,  or  of  Pierrefonds, 
lastingly  true  and  beautiful.  To  the  neglect  of  in  fact. 

u if ^Mental  principles  he  ascribes  those  A lover  of  unity  amidst  infinite  variety,  the 
y productions  of  modern  times,  Neo-Greek,  marvels  of  the  Middle  Ages  were  to  him  well- 
eo-  -Neo-Gothic,  which  defy  classifica-  ordered  organic  wholes, — the  embodied  ideals 

ton,  medley  of  styles,  fashions,  epochs,  of  their  framers  or  of  successors  inheriting 

and  means  of  construction.”  _ _ their  instincts, -and  not  as  they  have  too  often 

+1-  iDuuential  meeting  in  Paris,  held  after  become  at  the  hands  of  latter-day  meddlers,  a 

e c 0^  of  the  exhibition  of  his  works  at  the  I in^iiTig'e.  Order,  Heaven’s  first  law,  was  theirs 
K *^*1.®  V®  ^ resolved  to  reproduce  and  his.  They  solved  their  problems  in  stone 

y the  best  technical  methods  a selection  from  by  mathematics,  and  enriched  their  construc- 
is  drawings,  representative  of  his  range  and  j tions  with  shapes  and  suggestions  gathered  from 
manner  generally,  including  many  examples  of  living  nature  in  field  and  forest  around, 
e ai  in  relief,  section,  or  profile,  as  they  flowed  Having  given,  however  imperfectly,  some 
rom  his  hand  for  execution  by  his  school  of  notion  of  Viollet-de-Duo’s  spirit  and  method, 
^ ists  and  craftsmen.  A sum  of  several  j but  short  space  is  left  for  me  to  ask  you  to 
eusand  pounds  was  at  once  subscribed,  and  a accompany  me  in  thought  to  a few  of  the  more 
committee  formed  for  carrying  out  the  project  famous  buildings  upon  which  he  has  lastingly 
m a way  worthy  of  “ le  <7i‘an£ipafr»o<e  et  le  grand  set  the  sign  manual  of  his  art. 
erftsfe.  The  resulting  portfolio  of  Cojnpo«(ion«  I Monsienr  Baudot,  an  accomplished  disciple 


‘‘Viollet-le-Duc  began  in  1869  (he  interesting  work  of 
completing  the  Cathedral  of  Clermont,  i.e..  two  bai-sof  iho 
fhos-?  already  existing,  al.so  the  two  towers 
and  the  prinupallacado.  For  the  fujade  and  these  towere 
he  had  no  other  data  to  work  upon  except  aubstruetioos, 
me  cathedral  having  never  been  finished  ut  this  point 
incre  were,  in  fact,  only  foundations,  and  he  had  to  eon- 
ceive  u design,  that  la  to  8«y,  to  create  the  work  in  ques- 
tion Aval  mg  himself  of  the  experience  of  the  MedifevaL 
masters,  without  tentative  effort  he  created  at  a stroke 
fhiitgrand  composition,— facade  and  towers  ; and  I do  not 
think  there  exist  in  the  Mediieval  period  towers  or  spires 

offiner  outline,  or  more  skilfully  planned  in  point  of  con- 

struction.  It  will  be  understood  that  this  work,  like  the 
5 ««cuted  in  the  style  of  the  close- 

of  the  thirteenth  century.  Nevertheless,  fn  the  ornamen- 
tation  and  in  the  outlines  we  find  a character  of  aimplicitv 
which  belongs  especially  to  VioUet-Ie-Due,  w ho  did  not  copy 
but  interpreted  the  Middle  Ages  by  drawing  his  inspirit 
tion  from  nature  as  regards  the  flora,  fauna,  and  statuary 
In  the  execution  itself  Viollet-le-Due  conducted  only  ^ 
part,  and  when  he  relinquished  his  post  as  Diocesan  Arehi- 
tect  in  187-1,  the  work  was  carried  up  only  ns  far  as  the  top 
of  the  nave.  At  this  time  I was  commissioned  to  complete 
jt,  and  consequently  to  supply  part  of  the  details  of  execu- 
tion, but  I did  my  best  to  interpret  as  completely  as 
possible  the  master-thought  which  had  designed  the  whole 
and  had  supplied  details  of  every  kind  for  the  greater  part. 
ol  the  work,  the  honour  of  which  belongs  entirely  to  him.” 

The  church  of  the  Benedictine  Abbey  of 
Vezelay  is  the  most  imposing  remnant  left  of 
that  great  school  of  Cluny  which  had  so  marked 
an  influence  in  Burgundy,  and,  as  we  learn  from 
Viollet-le-Duc,  over  Christendom  at  large.  lu 
1839  it  presented,  from  long  and  general  neglect, 
an  aspect  bo  forlorn  and  threatening  that  it 
became  a question  with  the  authorities  whether 
its  fate  should  not  be  settled  by  a coup  de  grdee. 
The  loosened  masonry  of  its  Romanesque  vault- 
ing that  for  600  years  and  more  had  spanned 
the  nave  with  a grandeur  hardly  to  be  seen  else- 
where rested  on  toppling  walls  ready  to  fall  at 
the  first  stroke  of  the  hammer.  Merimee,  thei> 
Inspector-General  of  Historical  Monuments,  was 
one  of  the  first  to  recognise  the  practical  genius 
of  Viollet-le-Duc,  at  that  time  an  unti-ied  archi- 
tect of  five-and-twenty,  and  to  liim  be  entrusted- 
the  important  task  of  its  preservation.  It  was- 
the  starting-point  of  his  career  as  a conservator 
of  things  of  the  past.  He  was  wont  to  speak 
of  it  as  his  premier  amour.  The  fruit  of  that 
first  love  is  a finished  edifice  as  strong  as  when- 
built  by  Clnnisian  masons  in  the  twelfth  century. 
Left  to  the  tender  mercies  of  those  doers  of 
nothing  who  are  opposed  to  all  restoration,  this 
ancestral  monument,  seen  again  to-day  in  all  its 
perfected  strength  and  severe  beauty,  would 
have  become  ere  this  a huddled  mass  of  ruins, 
— rerum  coytfusa  sine  ordine  moles. 

Shortly  before  his  labours  at  Vezelay  he  was 
engaged  under  Lassus  in  resetting  that  archi- 
tectural gem  of  purest  ray  serene,  the  Sainte- 
Chapelle  of  St.  Louis. 

“ Many-towered  ” Carcassonne  is  an  ancient 
and  mighty  stronghold  of  Languedoc,  which 
every  tourist  in  the  Pyrenees  who  loves  the 
past  should  step  out  of  his  way  to  see.  It  is- 
in  all  ways  the  most  perfect  example  remaining- 
of  the  systems  of  military  defence  that  pre- 
vailed in  Europe  from  the  eleventh  to  the  four- 
teenth century.  Within  the  citadel  may  be 
seen  the  various  implements  of  war  used' 
through  the  ages  swayed  by  the  baron  and  the 
monk,  which  have  been  restored  or  constructed 
by  Viollet-le-Duc,  whose  genius  as  a military 
engineer  has  been  fully  recognised  by  authori- 
ties on  both  sides  of  the  Channel.  With  its 
restored  belongings,  it  is  much  in  the  same 
state  as  when,  “ in  1356,  this  fortress  effectually 
resisted  the  Black  Prince,  who  burned  the  suburb- 
below,  and  ravaged  with  fire  and  sword  the 
whole  of  Languedoc.” 

The  Romanesque  church  of  St.  Nazaire,  with- 
the  ramparts,  is  well  called  by  Murray  “ a per- 
fect gem  of  architecture,”  and  unlike  anything 
in  France.”  Less  than  thirty  years  ago  it  was  all 
but  a pile  of  ruins.  The  vaulting  had  fallen  in  r 
the  walls  were  cleft  and  rent ; the  stained  glass,, 
in  brilliancy  and  glow  of  colour  equalling  that- 
of  Chartres,  was  broken  and  detached.  Her& 
again  bis  reshaping  hand  has 

” Soften’d  down  the  hoar  austerity 
Of  ragged  desolation,  and  fill'd  up. 

As ’t  were  anew,  the  gaps  of  centuries.” 

The  Chateau  de  Pierrefonds,  with  its  en- 
circling towers,  donjon-keep,  and  chapel,  dis- 
mantled and  in  great  part  destroyed  at  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  centnry,  has  risen 
again  with  not  less  outward  strength  and  interior 
splendour  than  when  it  dominated  the  Forest  of 
Compi^gne  in  feudal  times.  This  baronial 
palace  and  fortress  in  its  renovated  state  is  a 
series  of  deductions  in  stone  by  the  Cuvier  of 
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architects,  who  rc-clothes  the  disarrayed  struc- 
tures of  bygone  ages  with  the  vesture  of  his 
art.  Sections  of  mouldings  and  other  frag- 
ments rescued  from  the  carefully-sifted  delris 
are  here  and  there  replaced  in  situ,  and  give 
the  key,  as  it  were,  to  neighbouring  details.  In 
this  restored  page  of  the  historical  arts  of 
France  we  find  a pervading  unity, — a concord 
that  comes  of  the  sense  of  fitness  where  all 
things  are  in  keeping, — an  ensemhle  which 
earlier  schools  possessed,  but  which  in  the 
chaos  of  our  modern  means  and  materials  we 
have  to  a great  extent  lost. 

It  would  seem  that  when  a building  has  gone 
to  the  bad  some  of  our  notabilities  in  the 
republic  of  art  would  leave  it  as  a dwelling 
for  rats  and  carrion  birds.  From  its  relevancy 
to  this  part  of  my  subject,  I will  presume  to 
call  their  attention  for  a moment  to  what 
Frederick  Schlegel  says  of  the  Abbey  Church 
of  St.  Denis,  when  he  beheld  it  in  1804  as 
wrecked  by  the  Revointionists : — 

“ The  deep  silent  melancholy  it  inspires  heeomes  stronger 
and  more  profound  in  approaching  this  ancient  and  now 
ruined  cathedral.  Erery  part  that  could  bo  destroyed 
without  too  much  labour  and  diUiculty  has  been  thrown 
down  ; tho  naked  walla  alone  are  left  standing  with  the 
massy  pillars  and  the  arches  that  rest  upon  them.  As  the 
doors  were  opened  a host  of  jackdaws  and  rooks,  tho  sole 
inhabitants  of  the  desecrated  sanctuary,  took  flight,  and 
when  the  dust  they  raised  had  subsided,  we  saw  the  up- 
turned graves  of  the  sovereigua  of  Frauce,  each  of  which 
the  verger  carefuDy  pointed  out.’  ’ 


have  claimed  more  than  my  share  of  your  kind 
attention,  I will  add  my  concluding  word. 

None  know  better  than  yourselves,  gentle- 
men, that  a new  architecture  is  the  product  of 
the  combined  effort  of  at  least  several  genera- 
tions j never  tho  creation  of  one  man.  Viollet- 
le-Duc  was  not  the  maker  of  a new  style:  he 
did  not  attempt  the  impossible  ; bub  he  lias  laid 
down  with  all  tho  weight  of  his  logic  lines  of 
direction  for  the  path  of  the  future.  We  must 
proceed,  he  insists,  not  by  imitation  of  forms, 
but  by  deduction  of  principles,  aided  in  their 
application  by  all  the  lights  modern  science  can 
bestow,  if  we  are  to  possess  a constructive  art 
worthily  expressive  of  our  age  and  civilisation. 
M.  Baudot  maintains,  with  the  ardour  of  a fol- 
lower, that  this  programme  can  be  best  fulfilled 
by  a serious  study  of  the  “ thinker  and  worker,” 
whom  lie  designates  “ Zc  chef  de  I'^cole  de 
Vavenir.” 

The  scientific  or  other  specialist  may  here 
and  there  in  his  own  groove  find  something  open 
to  objection,  but,  taking  the  illustrious  French- 
man all  round,  as  a theoretical  and  practical 
architect ; as  an  art-historian  bringing  the  light 
of  the  past  to  illuminate  the  present;  as  a 
matchless  teacher,  in  the  workshop  and  in  the 
studio,  of  arts  which  are  tho  sisters,  and  crafts 
which  are  the  handmaids,  of  architecture,  he 
stands  foremost  as  “I’homme  du  si'ecie,” — the 
man  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
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To  the  critic  whose  own  mood  of  mind  is  the 
measure  of  excellence  in  art,  St.  Denis  may  be 
a.  “whited  sepulchre”  ; but  posterity  will  have 
cause  to  thank  Yiollet-le-Duc  and  his  band  of 
skilled  artificers  for  the  renewed  completeness 
throughoutof  that  noble  fabric, — for  the  restored 
tombs  and  effigies  of  a long  line  of  kings,  not  so 
very  long  ago  lying  mutilated  and  scattered 
over  France.  “ Look  on  this  picture,  and  on 
this,” — contrast  St.  Denis  as  ravaged  by  the 
iconoclast,  with  the  Church  of  the  Patron  Saint 
as  we  see  it  to  day,  and  who  hut  lovers  of 
decay  and  debris  will  doubt  the  lasting  good 
done  by  men  working  in  tho  spirit,  and  following 
the  methods  of  the  old  builders  ? 

The  learned  German  critic  also  describes  the 
condition  of  Notre  Dame  at  the  same  date,  as 
follows: — -“During  the  first  Revolution  the 
front  was  injured  in  various  ways,  the  exterior 
being  despoiled  of  its  decorations  and  the 
statues  torn  down  and  destroyed.  Worse  than 
all  this  is  the  injury  which  the  interior  has  sus- 
tained by  absolute  mutilation.  The  clustered 
pillars  supporting  the  roof  have  been  filled  in, 
rounded  and  modernised  as  much  as  possible,  so 
as  to  give  them  the  appearance  of  solid  circular 
columns.  The  effect  thus  produced  is  completely 
inconsistent  with  the  plan  of  the  exterior.  . . . 
An  intolerable  spirit  of  persecution  in  the  arts 
was  often  seen  united  with  that  inclination  to 
imitate  the  false  antique,  which  seemed  epidemic 
in  the  eighteenth  century.” 

Certainly  man’s  rage  outside,  and  the  flaunt- 
ing spirit  of  the  Renaissance  within,  had  done 
much  to  damage  the  aspect  of  the  Church  of 
Our  Lady  at  Paris.  The  removal  of  the  worst 
of  the  incongruities  of  later  times,  “ the  pomps 
of  Louis  Quatorze  and  the  vanities  of  Louis 
Qninze  ” ; and  the  added  embellishments  of 
Viollet-le-Duc,  have  brought  about  the  har- 
monious change  most  of  you  have  seen. 

His  works  there  culminate  in  that  embodied 
conception  of  a tradition  and  aspiration,  the 
new  central  spire  or  flcche,  a masterpiece  of 
scientific  framing  in  oak  within,  and  an  artistic 
thing  of  beauty  pointing  heavenwards  without. 
At  its  base  stands  the  statue  of  the  great  archi- 
tect not  “in  his  habit  as  he  lived,”  like  the 
one  just  erected  on  the  front  of  the  H6tel 
de  Ville,  bat  as  befits  the  place  in  the  cos- 
tume of  a Medimval  master-mason.  It  is 
•of  hammered  copper,  wrought  by  bis  metal- 
workers, and  placed  there  as  an  enduring 
mark  of  their  homage  and  profound  respect. 
The  art  of  the  modeller  and  the  science  of 
the  geometrician  are  also  blended  with  happiest 
effect  in  the  new  baptismal  font  of  bronze.  So 
fine  and  bold  are  the  figured  reliefs  of  saint  and 
symbol  in  this  superb  casting,  that  it  is  only  by 
examination  of  the  working  drawings  we  notice 
how  the  freedom  of  the  one  in  sweep  and 
emphasis  of  modulated  line  is  regulated  by  the 
applied  laws  of  the  other.  Here,  as  in  his 
works  elsewhere,  the  artist  and  the  man  of 
science  stand  side  by  side.  This  duality  is  the 
note  of  his  individualism,  and  the  mental 
groundwork  of  his  strength  in  the  realm  of 
imagination  and  in  the  world  of  fact. 

And  now,  as  the  passing  minutei  warn  me  I 


A report  of  the  discussion  which  followed  the 
reading  of  these  three  papers,  together  with  some 
account  of  the  Visits,  will  be  found  on  other 
pages  of  this  week’s  Builder, 
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The  Health 
Exhibition. 


LTHOUGH  some 
two  or  three 
weeks  must  yet 
elapse  before 
the  whole  of  the 
vast  display  at 
South  Keu- 
sington  is  com- 
pletely arranged 
and  catalogued, 
the  great  pro- 
portion of  the 
galleries  are 
now  filled  up, 
and  there  is  every  probability  that  the 
show  will  prove  as  attractive  to  the  public  as 
was  tlie  Fisheries  Exhibition  last  year.  We 
use  the  word  ''  show  ” advisedly,  for  there  is 
no  question  that  by  the  majority  of  visitors 
the  Exhibition  will  be  regarded  in  this  light, 
just  as  the  “Fisheries”  was  last  year;  and  if 
the  acquirement  of  increased  knowledge  as  to 
the  conditions  of  healthful  living  were  really 
the  sole  object  of  the  collection,  this  end  might 
have  been  more  practically  attained  by  a much 
smaller  and  less  multifarious  selection  of  ex- 
hibits. In  the  introduction  to  the  catalogue, 
indeed,  we  meet  with  the  frequent  reiteration 
of  the  caution  that  objects  cannot  be  accepted 
for  exliibition  unless  they  have  a direct  bearing 
on  health  ; but  in  bow  liberal  a spirit  this  has 
been  interpreted  may  be  gathered  from  the 
fact  that  among  the  objects  exhibited  are  tlie 
oars  with  which  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
rowed  their  last  mce,  as  representing  “ an 
amusement  specially  conducive  to  health.” 
On  this  principle  the  Exhibition  might  have 
included  hunters,  bicycles,  cricketing  and  lawn- 
tennis  implements  ; and  these  things  may 
possibly  be  arranged  in  some  part  of  the 
labyrinth  which  we  have  not  yet  penetrated. 
But  there  are  many  things  the  connexion  of 
which  with  health  is  still  more  remote.  Many 
of  the  exhibits  among  fittings  of  dwellings  are 
simply  stands  of  decorative  wall-papers  by 
difl:erent  firms,  arranged  to  exhibit  artistic 
eflect,  just  as  they  might  and  would  be  found 
in  any  exhibition  of  decorative  art,  and  the 
gallery  of  “ Science  and  Art  ” includes  a col- 
lection which  might  have  been  supposed  to  be 
more  directly  connected  with  the  work  of  the 
great  establishment  on  the  east  side  of  Exhibi- 
tion-road. The  scenic  reproduction  of  Old 
London,  which  is  probably  to  many  the  greatest 
attraction  of  the  Exhibition,  might  have  been 
made  historically  instructive  from  the  hygienic 


point  of  view,  if  the  idea  which  was  at  one 
time  entertained,  of  representing  progressive 
stages  in  the  fitting  up  of  the  interior  of 
houses,  had  been  carried  out.  This  would 
hardly  have  been  possible,  we  should  think,  in 
the  time  available,  as  such  a scheme  must  have 
been  very  complete  and  correct  to  have 
attained  its  object,  and  the  complete  data 
would  have  been  very  difiicult  to  work  up  ; 
but,  as  it  stands,  the  sole  relation  of  the  old 
street  to  Health  is  a negative  one,  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  overcrowding  of  sjiace,  the  want  of 
good  light  in  interiors,  and  the  inflammable 
nature  of  the  materials,  which  characterised 
the  buildings  of  old  picturesque  London,  and 
tlie  manner  in  which  circulation  of  air  was 
choked  by  the  massive  walls  which  made  a 
cid-dc-sac  of  each  street  abutting  on  them. 
The  erection  is,  in  fact,  a most  charming  and 
costly  toy,  which  will  answer  the  end  of 
amusing  and  interesting  a vast  number  of 
visitors  during  the  season,  and  which  may 
suggest  reflections  on  the  relations  between 
the  sanitary  and  the  picturesque  in  building  ; 
qualities  which  seem  in  fact,  though  surely  not 
of  necessity,  to  be  sadly  antagonistic  one  to 
another.  The  fact  is,  the  kind  of  ability  and 
study  which  cpialities  people  for  making  sani- 
tary improvement  is  rarely  fouud  in  combina- 
tion with  that  which  leads  to  the  development 
of  artistic  beauty  and  originality,  at  least  so 
far  as  buildings  and  building  appliances  are 
concerned  : iu  most  cases  each  seems  to  de- 
mand the  concentration  of  study  upon  the  one 
class  of  subject.  In  some  other  points,  espe- 
cially in  dress,  we  are  at  present  coming  much 
more  nearly  to  the  notion  of  a union  between 
healtbfulness  and  beauty,  as  the  exhibition  of 
costume  seems  to  indicate  ; and  it  is  easy  to 
understand  why  this  should  be  so,  for  dress 
being  so  closely  connected  with  the  life  and 
design,  of  the  natural  body,  what  best  suits  our 
bodUy  health  is  likely  to  be  that  which  least 
contradicts  nature,  the  great  fountain-head  of 
artistic  design  and  form. 

In  another  portion  of  this  journal  we  are 
undertaking  to  go  into  the  various  classes  of 
objects  in  detail,  and  with  relation  to  their 
scientific  value.  Here  we  may  give  a brief  com- 
prehensive sketch  of  the  contents  and  the  dis- 
position of  the  Exhibition  as  a whole.  Entering 
by  the  principal  entrance-hall,  which  is  ar- 
ranged much  as  it  was  at  the  Fisheries  Exhi- 
bition, the  long  south  gallery  stretching  in  front 
of  the  visitor  is  cntii-ely  occupied  with  exhibits 
classed  under  the  comprehensive  title  “Foods;” 
certainly  not  the  most  interesting  portion  of 
the  exhibition  to  look  at,  for  there  is  some- 
thing chilling  to  human  sympathies  in  the 


arrangement  of  the  mere  raw  material  of 
food,  or  waxwork  representations  of  it ; the 
enormous  collection  of  various  things  which 
men  might,  could,  .should,  or  would  eat,  re- 
quires, like  its  separate  components,  .to  be 
“digested"’  before  we  can  get  much  prac- 
tical good  out  of  it.  On  the  south  side  of  this 
corridor  the  conversion  of  food  substance  into 
practical  use  is  represented  by  the  ordinary 
dining-rooms,  and  further  west  by  a range  of 
dairies,  and  a room  occupied  by  the  Vegetarian 
Society,  which  at  this  present  moment  repre- 
sents a very  interesting  subject  of  discus.sion 
in  regard  to  food.  We  suspect  that  we  are 
now  seeing  introduced  the  thin  end  of  a wedge 
which  will  eventually  make  a great  inroad  on 
the  habits  of  that  portion  of  mankind  who  are 
at  present,  like  Bunyan’s  giant,  “ of  the  nature 
of  flesh-eaters  ” ; and  though  it  may  take  a 
long  time,  perhaps  centuries,  before  vege- 
tarianism be  adopted  as  a dietary  faith,  -we  ar& 
disposed  to  think  that  there  is  a distinct  ten- 
dency arising  in  that  direction,  and  that  the 
time  may  come  when  our  descendants  will  look 
back  upon  our  dinner  me-nns  (preserved,  per- 
haps, in  libraries  as  matters  of  archteological 
interest),  much  as  we  now  regard  the  beef-and 
beer  breakfasts  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  her 
maids  of  honour.  The  question  of  the  influence 
of  food,  not  only  on  what  is  usually  regarded 
as  physique,  but  upon  character,  is  in  itself 
one  of  the  greatest  and  most  recondite  in- 
terest ; and,  on  the  principle  of  mins  sana  in 
corporc  sano,is  certainly  not  unconnected  with 
the  general  objects  of  the  exhibition  ; and  we 
might  suggest  that  some  of  our  leading  physi- 
cians should  give  the  public  the  benefit  of 
their  opinions  on  that  subject  during  the 
progress  of  the  Exhibition.’’ 

Eeturuing  towards  the  entrance-hall,  the 
first  turn  northwards  brings  us  to  the  long 
gallery  next  to  Exhihition-road  (the  “East- 
Arcade”)  entirely  occupied  by  heating  and 
cooking  apparatus.  Probably  a good  many  of 
the  exhibits  here  have  appeared  in  much  the 
same  quarters  before,  at  the  Sanitary  and 
Smoke  Abatement  Exhibitions  not  very  long 
since.  The  eastern  quadrant  is  oceupi^  by 
modern  dress,  and  the  practical  interest  of 
much  of  this  can  he  appreciated  at  a glance. 
The  Rational  Dress  Society  exhibit  costumes 
especiidly  claiming  to  combine  healtbfulness^ 
suitability,  and  good  appearance,  a claim  which 
in  some  cases  seems  well  supported.  Oases  of 
shoes  designed  on  true  anatomical  principles 
remind  us  how  unscientific  are  the  foot-cover- , 


* We  shall  be  very  glad  to  find  space  for  any  commoni-.' 
cation  on  the  subject. 
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ings  sanctioned  by  fashion  and  the  practice  of 
the  trade  ; but  there  is  nothing  which,  in  out- 
ward appearance,  is  startlingly  at  variance 
with  what  is  u.sually  worn.  In  fact,  reform  in 
■dress  on  the  basis  of  a return  to  first  principles 
is  practically  nearly  impossible  ; the  reformers 
themselves  probably  do  not  know  how  much 
they  are  influenced  by  habit  and  convention  in 
designing  dresses  ; so  much  are  our  ideas  on 
this  matter  dominated  by  what  our  eyes  are 
iiccustomed  to  see,  that  to  invent  a new 
'Costume,  theoretically  perfect  and  not  in  any 
way  indebted  to  precedent,  would  be  almost 
as  difficult  as  to  evolve  a new  form  of  man  out 
of  our  inner  consciousness.  It  would  be  of 
some  interest  to  make  the  attempt,  however, 
and  perhaps  some  hints  towards  it  might  be 
iound  among  the  historical  dresses  in  the 
"West  Quadrant  ; for  some  of  these,  as 
we  shall  have  occasion  to  point  out  when  we 
come  to  notice  them  in  detail,  present  almost 
unexceptionable  models  of  what  the  main 
qualities  of  dress  ought  to  be,  to  combine 
■pleasing  appearance  with  convenience  and 
e.xpression.  Contrasted  with  these  are  ex- 
amples of  the  most  absurd  extravagance, 
reproducing  in  actuality  what  we  are  familiar 
with  in  pictures ; but  the  double  row  of 
ancient  costumes,  military  on  one  side  of  the 
gallery  and  civil  on  the  other,  is  of  the  greatest 
interest,  whether  as  a study  or  as  a mere  spec- 
tacle. From  a sanitary  point  of  view,  however, 
the  historical  dress  exhibition  would  be  far 
more  interesting  and  to  the  point  if  we  could 
know  what  was  the  underclothing  worn 
beneath  all  these  varied  costumes  ; for  that  is 
what  really  afl'ects  health  most.  With  a per- 
ception of  this,  the  committee  have  devoted 
a portion  of  an  adjacent  gallery  in  the  Albert 
Hall  to  the  exhibition  of  improvements  in 
•underclothing  for  women,  which  is,  of  course, 
of  special  interest  now  that  so  much  is  being 
urged  about  reform  in  women’s  dress  gene- 
rally ; but  we  should  suggest  that  the  con- 
dition, originally  announced,  that  this  gallery 
was  to  be  open  to  women  only,  had  better  be 
enforced  ; it  was  not  during  the  opening  week, 
at  all  events,  and  we  think  lady  visitors  would 
prefer  that  it  should  be. 

The  galleries  down  the  west  side,  next  to 
Queen’s  Gate,  are  devoted  (except  the  portion 
occupied  by  the  Aquarium)  to  machinery  in 
motion,  part  of  which  is  applied  to  the  prepa- 
ration of  food.  In  the  large  annexe  at  the 
exit  into  Queen’s  Gate,  Belgium  ha.s  its  repre- 
sentative gallery,  but  this  is  in  a quite  inchoate 
state  at  present.  South  of  the  Belgian  Court  is 
the  Ambulance  department,  at  right  angles  to 
the  Belgian  Court.  Returning  ea.stwaixls,  we 
.come  upon  the  Old  London  street,  two  illustra- 
tions of  which  we  give  this  week.  The  first 
impression  of  this  is  disappointing,  for  a very 
simple  reason.  In  a weak  consideration  for  the 
convenience  of  those  walking  through  the  street 
the  idea  of  reproducing  the  cobble-stone  pave- 
ment was  abandoned,  and  the  “street”  laid 
with  a boarded  floor,  over  which  a little  gravel 
• has  been  strewn  to  .suggest  rather  than  to  repre- 
sent a street.  Thus,  what  might  have  been  a 
mearly  perfect  illusion  is  entirely  destroyed. 
The  houses  and  the  massive  city  wall  and  gate 
are  so  well  carried  out  that,  looking  up  at  them, 
we  might  suppose  ourselves  transported  back 
to  the  old  city,  but  this  wretched  boarded 
floor  below  transforms  the  whole  thing  to  a 
stage  “set.”  Those  who  have  expected  an 
illusion  had  better  understand  that  it  is  not 
one,  and  they  will  be  less  disappointed  and 
.better  pleased  with  what  there  is. 

‘S  uth  of  the  street,  machinery  for  electric 
Lighting  has  its  home,  and  lighting  apparatus 
generally.  North  of  it  we  enter  the  south 
central  galleries,  which  are  to  be  occupied  with 
completely  fitted  apartments.  Abutting  on  the 
noithside  of  this  are  the  French  and  other 
foreign  galleries  (like  the  Belgian,  in  a very 
unfinished  state),  and  the  galleries  containing 
school  and  dwelling-house  fittings.  Between 
this  and  the  south  central  gallery  is  a space 
devoted  to  all  kinds  of  baths,  amid  which  even 
ft  cursory  glance  shows  some  very  fine  speci- 
mens of  completeness  and  finish  in  ablutionary 
appliances  on  a large  scale.  'When  so  much 
expense  is  gone  to  as  in  some  of  these  baths, 
however,  one  cannot  help  feeling  that  some- 


thing far  more  attractive  and  pretty  might  be 
made  out  of  baths  than  has  generally  been 
attempted  ; but  this,  of  course,  is  not  a sani- 
tary question.  Opposite  the  baths  depart- 
ment, on  the  south  side  of  the  main  gallery,  is 
the  octagon  room  devoted  to  the  London  Water- 
works Companies,  the  beauties  of  which  seem 
to  have  dazzled  the  eyes  of  our  daily  contem- 
poraries, whose  reports  have  described  it  as  a 
sort  of  “Arabian  Night’s ’’palace.  It  is  a very 
pretty  apartment,  and  very  systematically 
laid  out,  but  that  is  all  that  need  be  said.  The 
floor  is  of  Rust’s  mosaic,  and  in  the  centre  is  a 
fountain  with  a figure  of  a Cupid  struggling 
with  a swan  ; an  emblematical  figure,  no  doubt, 
signifying  the  cupidity  of  the  water  companies. 
From  the  margin  of  the  basin  small  streams, 
representing  apparently  the  water  of  each  com- 
pany, spurt  towards  the  centre.  Around  the 
octagon  each  company  has  the  map  of  its  dis- 
trict, and  sections  and  views  of  its  works  ; each 
shows  also,  behind  a glass  screen,  an  actual 
section  of  the  materials  of  its  filter  bed,  and  in 
each  angle  is  a tap  and  a drinking-cup,  so  that 
persons  who  feel  that  they  “ may  well  abide 
it”  can  drink  the  waters  of  all  the  difi'erent 
companies  and  compare  them.  The  statue  of 
Mr.  Dobbs  does  not  appear,  but  might  have 
b -'en  appropriately  placed  in  a niche  somewhere 
in  the  octagon. 

Walking  northwards  up  the  central  avenue 
we  come,  on  the  right,  to  the  “ Sanitary  and 
Unsanitary  Houses,”  still  in  a shell  state  last 
Saturday,  but  intended  when  complete  to 
represent,  side  by  side,  two  houses,  one 
arranged  and  fitted  on  true  sanitary  principle.s, 
the  other  house  to  have  everything  wrong  in  a 
sanitary  point  of  view,  and  to  stand  as  an 
“ awful  warning.”  The  exterior  of  these  houses 
is  very  ugly  and  uninteresting,  in  accordance 
with  the  rule  which,  as  we  have  already 
observed,  seems  to  govern  sanitary  architec- 
ture ; but  the  juxtaposition  of  the  two  may  be 
\ery  instructive.  If  it  is  not  too  late,  however, 
we  make  one  suggestion,  which  would  greatly 
increase  the  educational  value  of  the  experi- 
ment, i.e.f  do  not  teU  the  visitors  which  is  the 
sanitary  hov.se,  but  let  thorn  find  out  for  them- 
selves. A great  many  people  set  up  sanitary 
notions  in  a mere  parrot  manner,  repeating 
them  after  some  recognised  authority,  and 
never  think  for  themselves  on  the  matter  at 
all,  though  quite  ready  to  talk  about  it.  If 
they  have  to  make  up  their  miuds  which  of 
the  two  houses  is  sanitary,  they  will  have  to 
go  to  the  exertion  of  observing,  comparing,  and 
reasoning  ; and  a very  good  mental  exercise 
for  them. 

The  Chinese  Court,  forming  part  of  the  end 
gallery,  is  not  open.  We  shall  be  curious  to 
see  what  bearing  its  contents  will  have  upon 
health  ; we  cannot  discern  that  the  contents 
of  the  Indian  Court  have  much  to  do  with  the 
subject.  As  to  the  remaining  really  practical 
divisions  of  the  Exhibition,  we  have  only  to 
mention  here  that  ventilation  is  represented 
in  the  “ central  annexe,”  drainage  in  the  “south 
annexe  ” (adjoining  the  “ Food  Coiridor  ”),  and 
sanitary  appliances  in  the  “ east  annexe  ” ; all 
which  will  receive  due  attention  in  our 
Supplements. 

As  to  the  possible  practical  results  of  the 
Exhibition,  we  do  not  anticipate  that  it  will 
add  much,  if  anything,  to  our  present  know- 
ledge of  sanitary  conditions  or  appliances,  or 
that  the  majority  of  those  who  visit  it  will  do 
so  with  the  object  of  serious  study  of  the 
exhibits  with  a view  to  acquiring  knowledge. 
But  a more  thoughtful  minority  probably  will, 
and  will  obtain  some  new  lights  and  impart 
them  to  others,  and  a certain  general  quicken- 
ing of  public  interest  in  the  subject  will  ensue. 
But  there  is  a splendid  opportunity  presented 
for  studying  the  combination  of  all  the  various 
parts  of  a habitation  towards  the  working  out 
of  a complete  whole,  as  healthful  and  con- 
venient as  the  present  state  of  science  can 
render  it  ; and  furthenuore,  as  a preliminary 
to  this,  an  opportunity  of  studying  to  some 
extent  the  conditions  of  personal  health  apart 
from  the  habitation.  Corpus  samim  in  donio 
sano  might  be  the  motto  for  the  Exhibition, 
which  is  carrying  the  old  me7is  sana  proverb 
a step  lower  down  in  the  scale  of  being.  The 
reports  of  the  judges,  if  time  and  opportunity 


are  allowed  for  their  being  adequately  and  care- 
fully prepared,  ought  to  be  of  considerable 
value  when  they  appear  ; and  in  the  mean 
time  a great  amount  of  useful  information  in 
a popular  form  is  summed  up  in  the  shilling 
handbooks  on  various  subjects  which  are 
promised,  but  not  yet  prepared,  as  finger-posts 
for  the  sanitary  pilgrim  ; so  that  we  may  hope 
that  real  practical  knowlege  wUl  be  gleaned 
by  many  of  those  who  will  interest  themselves 
in  the  Exhibition. 


ARCHITECTURE  AT  THE  PARIS 
SALON. 

The  annual  Exhibition  of  Fine  Arts  in  the 
Palais  de  I’Industrie,  on  the  Champs  ^llys^es, 
has  now  been  held  without  interruption  for 
upwards  of  a century.  It  demonstrates  the 
efforts  of  the  French  School  in  every  branch  of 
art, — in  painting  of  all  kinds  and  processes,  in 
sculpture,  in  architecture,  in  engraving,  and  in 
enamel, — and  it  has  engrossed,  more  especially 
within  the  last  ten  year's,  a large  share  of  the 
national  interest  and  thought. 

This  is  a fact  which  has  both  its  advantages 
and  its  dangers  for  French  art.  The  immediate 
advantage  is  an  elucidation,  and  a growth  of 
the  public  mind,  acquired  through  the  oppor- 
tunity of  comparing  the  forms,  the  laws,  and 
the  relations  of  the  arts,  and  leading  by  degrees 
to  an  initiation  into  the  mysteries  of  the 
artist’s  conception,  and  so  into  the  province  of 
the  ideal,  formerly  the  exclusive  domain  of  an 
intellectual  aristocracy  and  privileged  caste. 
The  danger  is  that  of  forgetting  that  industry 
and  technical  skill  do  not  suffice  to  make  a 
true  artist,  and  that  those  who  embrace  the 
career  of  art  without  having  felt  the  touch  of 
the  sacred  fire,  run  the  risk  of  adding  to  the 
number  of  mediocre  painters  and  sculptors, 
and  so  becoming  objects  of  pity  rather  than  of 
envy.  Such  men  mistake  a reminiscence  for 
an  inspiration  ; they  have  learned  all  of  art, 
except  that  wliich  cannot  be  taught. 

The  truth  is,  that  in  France  at  the  present 
day  art,  as  a profession,  is  over-stocked.  An 
extraordinary  burst  of  prosperity  has  given  to 
artists  as  a class  privileges  of  every  kind, 
which  have  led  to  dangerous  illusions  on  the 
part  of  the  present  generation.  A great 
number  of  young  men,  confiding  in  the  posses- 
sion of  a certain  amount  of  manual  dexterity, 
have  been  enticed  to  follow  a career  which 
promises  independence,  freedom  of  control  of  any 
sort,  and  access  into  the  highest  social  circles, 
and  which  at  once  places  the  artist,  if  he  is 
really  a man  of  superior  genius,  on  an  equality 
with  those  wlio  are  most  highly  favoured  by 
birth  or  fortune.  The  danger  has,  indeed, 
become  pressing.  Eiyht  thousand  artists  ofier 
their  works  to  the  judgment  of  those  whom 
they  have  called  by  their  votes,  like  a political 
assembly,  to  form  a jury,  whose  decisions  they 
bind  themselves  to  respect,  and  C,000  among 
them  are  doomed  to  have  their  works  rejected 
by  their  self-elected  judges.  There  is  no  need 
to  lay  stress  on  these  facts  ; they  speak  for 
themselves.  Another  and  a more  serious 
dinger  is  the  debasement  of  the  general  level 
of  art.  The  artist,  in  his  desire  to  please  the 
])ublic,  descends  to  their  level,  instead  of  in- 
ducing them  to  rise  to  his.  Then,  again,  the 
necessities  of  social  life  tend  to  deteriorate  the 
art  of  the  present  day.  In  former  times,  when 
nothing  was  expected  from  an  artist  but  his 
work,  social  necessities  had  no  existence  for 
him.  Nowadays  they  make  large  calls  on  his 
time  and  thought,  and  the  sacrifices  they  exact 
to  the  fashion  and  taste  of  the  day  are  seldom 
to  his  advantage  as  an  artist. 

With  these  few  preliminary  remarks  we  will 
now  proceed  to  pass  in  extremely  rapid  review 
the  works  contained  in  the  Exhibition  for  1884 
at  the  Palais  de  I’lndustrie,  giving  our  readers, 
as  it  -were,  a flying  glance  at  the  collection  as  a 
w'hole.  It  will  be  in  accordance  with  our  pro- 
gramme, of  course,  to  give  the  first  place  to 
architecture. 

It  may  be  confidently  asserted  that  of  the 
fashionable  crowds  who  push  their  way  to  the 
pictures  and  statues  few  individuals  think  of 
entering  the  rooms  devoted  to  architectural 
works.  This  department,  in  Paris  at  all  events, 
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attracts  none  but  the  architects  themselves  ; 
and  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  modern  archi- 
tects to  produce  effects  so  picturesque  as  to 
compete  with  paintings  and  water-colour  draw- 
ings, there  can  be  no  deubt  that  the  fascina- 
tions of  the  architectural  division  are  put  forth 
an  vain,  so  far  as  the  fashionable  world  is  con- 
cerned. 

This  being  so,  the  exhibition  must  be  con- 
sidered as  technical  and  special  ; and  yet  it 
may  almost  be  objected  that  it  is  not  suffi- 
ciently so,  since  all  the  charms  of  pencil  and 
brash  to  do  not  constitute  a work  worthy  of 
those  whose  duty  it  is  to  construct,  and  it  is 
quite  possible  to  exhibit  attractive  designs 
quite  incapable  of  execution,  serving  only  to 
illustrate  the  difference  between  theory  and 
practice. 

The  architect’s  true  field  of  action  is  the 
builder’s  yard,  and  he  must  take  heed  lest  the 
dreams  which  he  strives  to  embody  in  his  care- 
fully-finished designs  for  exhibition  should 
vanish  as  soon  as  they  are  put  to  the  test  of 
practicability. 

One  hundred  and  seventy  architects,  almost 
an  French,  are  repr^ented  in  this  year’s  Salon; 
it  is  evident  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  do 
justice  to  their  efforts  within  the  limits  of  a 
-single  article,  and  we  shall  acquit  ourselves 
more  profitably  of  our  task  by  endeavouring  to 
characterise  the  various  tendencies  displayed 
in  these  results  of  their  studies. 

The  works  of  all  the  hundred  and  seventy 
ajchitects  may  be  classified  under  the  following 
categories  (1)  Restorations  ; (2)  Historical 
buildings  and  monuments  ; (3)  Designs  of 
buildings  and  monuments  already  executed  ; 
<4)  Studies  and  plans  for  the  restoration  of 
ancient  monuments  ; (5)  Designs  which  will 
never  be  executed,  consisting  chiefly  of  imagi- 
nary studies  by  the  young  architects  of  olir 
national  training  schools  j (6)  Designs  which 
will  be  executed,  having  been  already  approved 
by  the  municipalities  or  other  bodies  at  whose 
cost  they  are  to  be  carried  out.  To  these  may 
be  added  the  designs  which  are  the  result  of 
great  competitions  open  to  all  the  world  on 
some  specially  solemn  occasion.  Competitions 
are  usually  national  or  local,  and  are  con- 
sequently only  interesting  to  the  architects  of 
the  particular  district  where  the  building  is  to 
be  erected.  Recently,  however,  the  Italian 
nation,  wishing  to  raise  a memorial  to  the 
founder  of  her  national  union,  called  upon 
artists  throughout  the  world  to  contribute 
designs.  Those  which  were  sent  in  by  French 
artists  attracted  much  attention  ; and  it  cannot 
be  wondered  at  that  they  should  submit  to  the 
judgment  of  their  countrymen  the  drawings 
which  had  hitherto  been  inspected  only  by 
their  Italian  Judges. 

The  real  and  ‘incontestable  strength  of  the 
French  school  of  architecture  is  always  mani- 
fested in  the  same  direction,— that  of  arclneo- 
logical  restoration.  Her  special  excellence  in 
this  line  consists,  as  is  natural  and  legitimate,  in 
the  knowledge  and  reproduction  of  national 
epochs  and  styles.  Vitet,  Viollet-le-Duc,  Lassus, 
following  Albert  Lenoir,  M.  de  Caumont,  and 
Merimee,  devoted  their  lives  to  the  preservation 
of  our  national  monuments  from  ruin.  They 
have  been  succeeded  by  others  worthy  of  them- 
selves, and  the  Societc  des  Monuments  his- 
toriques  leads  public  opinion  in  France  in  all 
that  relates  to  this  subject. 

The  exhibition  contains  no  fewer  than 
one  hundred  restorations  or  designs  for  the 
restoration  of  French  monuments,  either  classed 
among  the  historical  monuments,  or  belonging 
to  individuals  anxious  to  preserve  or  repair 
them,  or  to  restore  them  to  their  primitive 
form. 

Some  of  the  drawings  exhibited  give  only  a 
representation  of  the  existing  state  of  tlie 
building  in  preparation  for  the  study  of  the 
restoration  ; others  show  side  by  side  with  its 
former  condition  the  building  as  restored  ; 
others  again  are  only  designs  for  restorations, 
to  be  submitted  to  the  Monuments  Committee, 
or  to  afford  a basis  for  an  estimate  of  the  cost 
to  be  borne  by  the  owners  of  the  proposed 
work. 

The  studies  thus  displayed  illustrate  every 
period  of  French  history,  and  are  of  real 
interest  as  giving  some  idea  of  the  wealth  of 
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the  country  in  this  respect,  and  of  the  persist- 
ency  of  the  national  genius,  thus  markino-  its 
course  fpm  generation  to  generation,  in  spite 
of  invasions  and  foreign  influences.  A view  of 
the  present  condition  of  the  Chateau  de  M^lun 
sur  Vevre,  near  Bourges,  recalls  the  time  when, 
before  France  became  a united  kingdom,  there 
was  a king  at  Bourges,  when  the  English  held 
our  land.  wUen  these  towers  or  fortresses  com- 
manding difficult  passes  were  alternately  con- 
quered and  reconquered  by  the  English  and 
ne  french,  until  they  were  reduced  to  a con- 
dition of  such  ruin,  that  it  is  difficult  to  decide 
whether  they  should  be  restored  or  destroyed. 

Among  the  most  interesting  of  these  restora- 
tions, as  showing  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
period  treated,  we  may  mention  “ La  Chatel- 
lenie  de  Bourbon  rArchambault,”  by  M.  Gazey 
This  is  an  example  of  the 
fortffied  dwellings  of  the  Middle  Ages,  enclosed 
within  walls,  isolated  on  all  sides  by  its  height, 
^d  surrounded  by  water  and  deep  ravines. 
Here  we  have  illustrations  of  the  civil,  religious 
and  military  architecture  of  two  or  three  succes- 
sive periods. 

A great  number  of  churches  classed  among 
the  historical  monuments,  and  of  private 
chateaux,  such  as  Chaumont-sur-Loire,  Valen- 
9ay,  Gisors,  Brissac,  Azay  le  Rideau  (made 
famous  by  Balzac),  and  Bourbon  Lancy, 
have  been  restored  by  the  architects  of 
their  respective  departments,  or  are  to  be  so 
after  designs  here  displayed.  M.  Corroyer’ 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  beautiful 
restoration  of  Mont  St.  Michel,  shows  the 
apse  of  the  Cathedral  of  Dol  in  the  Departe- 
ment  Ilie-et-Vilaine  ; and  the  successor  of 
Viollet-le-Duc,  the  architect  of  the  famous 
Chateau  de  Pierrefonds,  near  Compiegne,  con- 
tinues his  master’s  work,  and  has  at  present  in 
hand  the  paintings  of  the  “ Tour  Cesar,”  and 
the  restoration  of  the  interior  of  the  castle  left 
unfinished  by  M.  Viollet-le-Duc. 

The  churches,  priories,  convents,  and  abbeys 
scattered  over  France,  as  well  as  the  civil 
buildings,  maisons  de  ville,  &c.,  dating  from 
the  twelfth  to  the  fifteenth  century,  engross 
much  of  the  attention  of  our  students  of  to- 
day ; it  would  seem  a sort  of  revenge  for  the 
neglect  of  the  long  years  during  which  succeed- 
ing  generations  of  French  architects  confined 
their  studies  exclusively  to  the  works  of 
antiquity.  Of  the  hundred  and  seventy 
exhibitors  here  represented  we  have  calculated 
that  nearly  a hundred  have  selected  as  the 
subject  of  their  works  the  restoration  of  French 
monuments  ; we  may  further  assert  that  not 
more  than  a dozen  have  remained  faithful  to 
Greece,  Italy,  or  the  monuments  of  antiquity. 
Among  these  M.  Nenot,  who  has  acquired 
European  fame  as  the  v-inner  of  the  competi- 
tion for  the  monument  to  Victor  Emmanuel, 
has  most  resolutely  thrown  himself  into  that 
study  of  classical  antiquity  which  has  lost  the 
DOwer  of  attractin'?  nublic  iitt.pnt.inn  AT 


.^lenot  has  chosen  for  his  subject  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Temenos  of  Apollo  at  Delos  ; but 
we  have  reason  to  believe  that  had  not  a work 
of  this  nature  been  imposed  upon  him  by  the 
rules  of  the  Acad^mie  de  France  in  Rome,  he 
would  have  turned  his  attention  to  a more 
modern  subject.  Accepting  the  opinions  of 
Hittorf  and  Semper,  M.  Nenot  has  employed 
colour  in  every  part  of  his  restoration  ; he  has 
undertaken  the  reconstruction  of  all  that 
appeared  to  be  indicated  by  a vestige  of  archi- 
tecture or  a fraction  of  plan,  and,  relying  upon 
texts,  he  has  replaced  altars,  statues,  and  ex 
voto  offerings.  His  restoration  seems,  in  aU 
probability,  to  have  passed  the  limits  which 
should  be  set  in  respect  of  buildings  too  much 
ruined  to  be  restored  with  absolute  certainty. 

By  way  of  relief  to  so  severe  a study,  M. 
Nenot  exhibits  an  elevation  on  a very  large 
scale  of  one  of  the  bays  of  the  front  of  the 
Certosa,  at  Pavia.  Side  by  side  with  the 
classical  simplicity  of  the  Greek  building,  he 
shows  us  the  most  astounding  accumulation  of 
varied  elements  which  can  possibly  be  em- 
ployed in  the  composition  of  a facade.  We 
miss  altogether  the  dignified  balance  of  pro- 
portion of  the  Florentine  buildings  of  the 
quattro-cento,  and  the  judicious  application  of 
ancient  forms  to  the  necessities  of  a later  age, 
which  we  see  in  the  works  of  Brunelleschi  and 


Leon  Battista  Alberti ; the  Lombard  archi- 
tects make  us  feel  by  comparison  the  value  of 
sobriety  in  architecture. 

The  period,  now  so  popular,  of  the  fifteenth 
century  in  Italy  has  again  attracted  a certain 
number  of  young  architects.  They  are  chiefly, 
of  course,  those  who  are  travelling  for  the 
completion  of  their  profe.ssional  education, 
either  having  obtained  the  Pnx  de  Rome,  or 
having  received  a Government  grant,  as  a 
reward  for  distinguishing  themselves  in  our 
annual  exhibitions.  Tliey  are  thus  enabled, 
before  beginning  the  practice  of  their  art,  to 
study  the  architecture  of  Italy,  Greece,  Spain, 
Flanders,  and  Germany. 

-Among  such  works  as  these  we  may  distin- 
guish a careful  elevation  of  the  curious  monu- 
ment of  the  Scaligers,  so  astonishingly  pre- 
served in  that  marvellous  corner  of  the  town 
of  Verona,  close  to  the  “ Volto  Barbaro,”  and 
the  “ Signoria  ” of  Fra  Giocondo ; a good 
restoration  of  the  pulpits  at  Ravello,  and  a 
senes  of  studies  on  the  Palatine  Chapel  at 
Palermo,  the  Church  of  Toscanella,  and  the 
beautiful  cloisters  of  Monreale.  There  is 
plenty  of  variety  here,  and  a certain  amount 
of  curiosity  mingles  with  the  zeal  which  leads 
these  young  artists  to  seek  their  inspiration  in 
foreign  lands. 

We  would  draw  attention  to  another  attempt, 
which  is  probably  the  first  of  its  kind  w’hich 
has  been  made.  This  is  an  exhaustive  study 
of  the  charming  little  oratory  of  “San  Ber- 
nardino di  Perugia,”  built  about  1470,  upon 
the  Piazza  della  Justizia,  at  Perugia,  by 
Agostino  di  Duccio. 

In  one  particular  this  building  is  unique  of 
its  kind.  Many  of  the  artists  of  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries  combined  the  profes- 
sions of  painter,  architect,  goldsmith,  and 
sculptor ; but  they  usually  practised  each  of 
these  arts  in  its  turn,  and  it  is  rare  to  find  the 
architect  carving  his  own  facade.  In  this  case 
the  artist,  wdiom  Vasari  calls  Agostino  della 
Robbia,  but  who  was  really  Agostino  di 
Duccio,  designed  his  facade,  made  his  bargain 
with  the  stewards  (pi'oveditore)  of  the  convent, 
brought  his  marble  to  the  spot,  and  put  in 
hand  at  one  and  the  same  time  both  the 
building  and  the  innumerable  bas-reliefs  which 
form  its  decoration.  M.  Laffillee  has  appre- 
ciated to  the  full  the  interest  attaching  to  such 
a work,  which  is  also  of  special  value,  as  being 
one  of  those  rare  buildings  coloured  after  the 
Greek  fashion  ; that  is  to  say,  the  colouring  is 
not  natural,  and  due  to  the  juxtaposition  of 
different  materials,  but  artificial  ; in  fact, 
the  building  is  painted.  This  elevation  ha,s 
been  purchased  by  the  State,  and  presented 
to  the  Ecole  Nationale  des  Beaux  Arts. 

_ The  original  designs  exhibited  are  of  various 
kinds  : some  are  architectural  dreams  destined 
never  to  be  realised  ; others  have  been  under- 
taken in  the  hope  of  their  being  adopted  at  a 
future  time  by  some  municipality  or  by  the 
Government ; while  yet  another  class  consists 
of  those  designs  the  execution  of  which  has 
already  been  determined  upon,  and  which  are 
the  result  of  an  actual  commission  to  the  archi- 
tect. It  may  be  remarked  that  private  enter- 
prise in  France  is  nsually  confined  within  the 
limits  of  private  interests  ; thence  it  follows 
that  the  majority  of  the  designs  exhibited  are 
concerned  with  general  interests,  being  for 
churches,  town-halls,  schools,  museums,  or 
theatres,  to  be  subsidised  by  the  State  or  the 
towns  ill  which  they  are  erected. 

We  find,  as  was  only  to  be  expected,  more 
than  one  architect  attempting  to  solve  the 
problem  of  the  reconstruction  of  the  Tuileries, 
and  to  work  the  new  design  into  the  whole 
group  of  buildings  formed  by  the  Louvre  and 
the  Place  de  Carrousel.  The  idea,  which 
seems  hitherto  to  have  taken  possession  of  the 
minds  of  all  who  have  made  the  attempt,  is 
that  of  a detached  block  of  buildings  on  the 
exact  site  of  the  old  Palace,  connected  with  the 
Pavilion  de  Flore  in  the  Rue  de  Rivoli  and  the 
Pavilion  de  Marsan,  looking  on  the  river,  by  an 
open  porch  giving  access  from  its  two  sides  to 
the  vast  quadrangle  formed  by  the  courtyards 
of  the  Tuileries  and  of  the  Carrousel. 

We  may  instance,  as  a sign  of  the  times,  a 
reflection  of  the  tendencies  of  the  present  day, 
the  design  (No.  4,178)  by  M,  Trillie,  of  Paris, 
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■which  he  has  entitled  : — “ Design  for  a house 
to  be  erected,  sold,  and  inhabited  by  a group  of 
■workmen,  making  common  stock  of  the  forces 
of  movement,  of  heat,  and  of  light.”  This  is  a 
conscientious  and  practical  attempt  to  combine 
the  strictest  economy  with  the  simplest  and 
most  rational  arrangements,  and  to  provide 
for  the  equal  partition  of  the  various  advan- 
tages intended  for  the  good  of  the  community. 

There  is  nothing  chimerical  in  this  realisa- 
tion of  an  ideal  project ; it  is  evidently 
dependent  upon  a degree  of  harmony  and 
discipline  which  have  not  yet  been  attained  by 
the  ordinary  French  ■workman  ; but  the  mere 
fact  that  an  architect  has  thought  it  -worth  his 
■while  to  devote  conscientious  study  to  a plan 
of  the  kind,  is  an  important  sign  of  the 
times. 

Another  architectural  curiosity  will  attract 
more  attention  from  Parisians  than  from 
strangers  to  the  capital.  The  celebrated 
novelist,  Honors  de  Balzac,  whose  life  was  one 
long  dream,  becoming  possessed  of  wealth  by 
a marriage  more  romantic  than  any  he  had 
imagined  for  his  fictitious  characters,  resolved 
to  erect  for  himself  a sort  of  enchanted  palace 
in  the  very  heart  of  Paris.  With  this  idea  he  pur- 
chased a well-known  property  at  the  corner  of 
the  Faubourg  St.  Honors,  opposite  the  Hopital 
de  Beaujon.  The  “Folie-Beaujon,”  then  nothing 
but  a ruin,  had  been  the  whim  of  one  of  those 
farmers-general  of  the  last  century,  who  set 
the  e.xample  and  the  fashion  in  France  of  every 
sort  of  whim  and  luxury.  The  gardens  were 
spacious,  and  some  rooms  which  still  remained 
witnessed  to  the  grandeur  of  those  which  had 
disappeared.  Here  Balzac  proposed  to  take 
up  lii.s  residence.  He  died  without  having 
realised  his  dream,  and  as  he  only  attempted 
to  carry  out  his  design  by  degrees,  all  that  he 
actually  accomplished  was  a part  of  the  front 
looking  on  to  the  Faubourg  St.  Honors.  This 
is  now  a premature  ruin,  loaded  with  carving 
like  a Hindoo  temple,  and  puzzling  every  pass- 
ing stranger  to  account  for  the  curiously  ruined 
condition  of  what  is  evidently  a new  building. 
Balzac’s  architect,  M.  Jules  Monnier,  who  had 
devoted  much  thought  and  study  to  the  pro- 
posed undertaking,  invites  the  public  to  judge 
of  his  efforts  by  exliibiting  drawings  of 
“ Balzac’s  House  ; as  it  was — as  it  should  be.” 
The  great  name  attached  to  this  design  makes 
it  incumbent  upon  us  to  notice  it,  although  we 
do  not  profess  to  bring  it  forward  as  an  example 
of  good  taste. 

Competitive  designs,  as  we  have  already 
said,  keep  their  place  in  the  Paris  Exhibition, 
nor  need  we  be  surprised  that  they  should  do 
so.  Many  of  these  competitions  represent  a 
considerable  outlay  of  time  and  thought  to  the 
architects  ; success  crowns  the  efforts  only  of  the 
chosen  one  among  the  many  that  are  called, 
and  we  have  here  many  designs  prepared  for 
contests  too  special  to  interest  thegeneral  public, 
and  reqxriring  some  degree  of  technical  knowledge 
in  those  who  pronounce  an  opinion  upon  them. 
Among  these  may  be  noticed  several  of  the 
rejected  designs  for  the  monument  to  King 
Victor  Emmanuel,  among  the  most  remarkable 
being  those  of  M.  Boitte  and  of  M.  Loviot. 

The  Diploma  Competition,  that  is,  the  com- 
petition open  to  all  the  young  architects  of  the 
ilcole  Nationale  des  Beaux  Arts  in  Paris,  who 
have  already  obtained  a certain  number  of 
medals  and  certificates,  and  are  candidates  for 
the  Government  diploma,  is  represented  at  the 
Exhibition  by  several  designs  all  on  the  same 
subject,  “ Designs  for  an  Orph{ion.”  We  are  of 
opinion,  for  our  parts,  that  such  designs  as 
these  should  be  kept  within  the  circle  for 
which  they  were  primarily  intended.  The 
public  is  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the 
conditions  and  restrictions  laid  on  the  young 
artists,  and  the  studies  themselves,  having  no 
relation  to  the  question  of  constructioyiy  are 
generally  only  more  or  less  skilful  adaptations, 
displaying  beautiM  draughtsmanship,  but  no 
evidence  of  th-j  technical  knowledge  which 
alone  makes  the  architect.  The  drawings 
exhibited  are  all  various  developments  and 
applications  of  the  works  of  Vitruvius,  Scamozzi, 
and  Palladio,  made  without  any  reference  to 
their  practical  carrying  out. 

Only  twelve  architects,  among  all  those  who 
have  actually  constructed,  either  in  Paris  or 


some  other  French  town,  buildings  interesting 
to  the  public  by  their  dignity  of  construction 
or  wealth  of  decorative  detail,  have  seen  fit  to 
exhibit  their  designs  on  these  walls.  The 
limited  number  of  such  exhibitors,  most  of 
whom  are  consummate  masters  of  practical 
architecture,  proves  how  completely  absorbed 
they  are  in  the  constructive  and  practical 
exercise  of  their  profession. 

Performance  is  the  test  of  knowledge,  and 
the  architect  who  builds  has  no  reason  to  court 
the  favour  of  the  public  by  exceptional  means. 
His  work  may  be  seen  by  all ; it  is  there  with 
its  solid  relief,  its  life,  its  openings  for  light 
which  accentuate  its  features  and  bring  forward 
its  defects.  His  plan  is  brought  to  the  test  of 
everyday  use,  leaving  no  doubt  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  his  arrangement  or  the  mistakes  of 
which  he  has  been  guilty,  and  not  all  the 
charm  of  his  designs,  nor  all  the  illusions  of 
pencil  or  brush,  can  alter  our  opinion  as  to  the 
actual  result  obtained.  It  may  he  observed 
that  the  majority  of  executed  designs  exhibited 
at  the  Salon  are  for  hotels  erected  in  Paris  ; it 
would  seem  that  the  object  of  the  exliibitors 
was  to  induce  those  who  inspect  their  draw- 
ings to  entrust  them  with  the  execution  of  the 
dwelling-house  which  they  may  contemplate 
building  in  the  future.  This  is  legitimate 
enough  : bub  it  will  be  more  prudent  for  those 
who  are  looking  out  for  an  architect  to  visit  in 
person  the  particular  habitation  of  which  the 
designs  are  here  presented  under  the  seductive 
form  of  well-finished  water-colour  drawings. 
Nor  should  the  intending  client  forget  to 
inspect  the  “Bill  of  Costs.” 

The  most  important  of  all  these  mansions, 
one  of  the  most  imposing,  indeed,  in  Paris,  is 
that  on  the  Avenue  Friedland,  designed  by 
M.  Reboul  for  Count  Nicholas  Potocki.  The 
magnificent  proportions  of  the  building  excite 
our  admiration,  but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that, 
in  his  design  of  the  principal  facade,  the  archi- 
tect has  made  too  frequent  iise  of  a style  of 
architecture  only  suited  to  religious  edifices, 
applying  to  a building  for  private  use  forms 
which  long  usage  has  consecrated  to  sacred 
art.  The  list  of  executed  designs  includes 
further  some  provincial  cbdteaux  of  moderate 
dimensions,  an  Hotel  de  Ville  at  Charny,  a 
few  private  dwelling-houses  on  the  Boulevard 
Malesherbes,  and  in  the  newer  districts  of 
Paris,  and  the  new  thermal  establishment  at 
Vichy  intended  for  the  use  of  the  military. 

It  would  he  impossible  in  a single  article  to 
give  any  adeqiiate  description  of  an  archi- 
tectural exhibition  ; our  intention  in  classifying 
the  designs  shown  under  different  heads  has 
been  to  give  the  reader  an  opportunity  of 
judging  of  the  tendencies  of  the  age.  The 
fact  which  most  forcibly  strikes  us  is  the  indif- 
ference to  such  exhibitions  displayed  by  con- 
structive architects.  Putting  aside  the  his- 
torical monuments,  which  have  employed  the 
pencils  of  most  of  the  exhibitors,  and  the 
studies,  properly  so-called,  executed  by  archi- 
tects still  at  the  school  desk,  we  find  that  the 
“ architect  militant,”  the  man  who  actually 
overcomes  the  difficulties  of  site,  of  material,  of 
climate,  and  others  that  meet  him  at  every 
turn,  altogether  declines  to  offer  his  works  for 
criticism  in  the  annual  exhibitions.  And, 
indeed,  it  is  only  too  certain  that,  should  the 
exhibitions  become  more  serious  in  their 
nature,  thus  offering  more  attraction  to  first- 
rate  architects,  they  would  fail  still  further  to 
rouse  into  enthusiasm  a public  wanting  the 
knowledge  necessary  for  correct  judgment, 
and  ready  to  yield  to  the  charms  of  a showy 
drawing  without  any  value  whatever  to 
practical  men. 

We  may  remark,  in  conclusion,  that  those 
designs  which  are  submitted  without  any  esti- 
mate of  the  cost  of  their  execution  are,  to  our 
minds,  defective  in  a most  important  particular. 

We  all  know  that  art  has  no  limitations  ; 
its  domain  is  universal,  its  aspirations  are 
boundless  ; but  a plan  presented  to  us  with 
any  intention  of  realising  it  should  be  examined 
from  a practical  point  of  view,  in  order  that 
we  may  ascertain  that  the  author  has  made  the 
limits  of  his  aspirations  coincide  with  those  of 
the  resources  of  the  town,  the  associ  'tion,  or 
the  individual  who  is  desirous  of  executing  his 
design. 


Every  design,  not  avowedly  imaginary  and 
ideal,  to  which  the  author  has  not  affixed  a 
careful  estimate  of  the  cost  of  carrying  it  into 
effect,  wants  a capital  element.  Some  exhihitorsj 
recognising  this  fact,  have  added  an  explanatory 
memoir  to  their  designs. 


DRAWINGS  AT  THE  BURLINGTON 
FINE  ARTS  CLUB. 

This,  according  to  the  Introduction  to  the 
catalogue,  is  the  first  of  the  Burlington  Club 
Exhibitions  in  which  any  endeavour  has  been 
made  to  deal  with  architecture  as  a fine  art. 
For  this  previous  omission  of  architecture  from 
the  subjects  of  the  Club  exhibitions  various 
reasons  are  adduced,  not  without  force.  It 
was  contended  that  architecture,  like  sculpture^ 
does  not  admit  of  full  illustration  without  the 
help  of  solid  form,  as  by  models  or  casts ; and, 
even  assuming  that  the  subject  could  be  suffi- 
ciently illustrated  by  graphic  art  on  a flat  sur- 
face, the  problem  of  classification  was  puzzling, 
as  well  as  the  necessity  of  separating  the  tech- 
nical element  from  what  properly  belongs  to 
the  fine  art  which  it  is  the  aim  of  the  club  to 
cultivate.  A quotation  from  the  Introduction 
will  best  express  bow  the  committee  of  the 
Club  have  dealt  with  the  subject  on  the  pre- 
sent (we  hope  not  to  be  the  only)  occasion : — 

‘'Were  we  to  take  a historic  view  of  the  subject, 
a choice  would  have  to  be  made  between  a system 
having  reference  to  the  buildings  themselves,  and 
one  which  concerned  itself  more  with  the  artists 
who  designed  them.  In  the  former  case,  to  be  at 
all  comprehensive,  no  illustration  would  be  possible, 
beyond  the  superficial,  or  merely  elementary.  If  it 
be  desired  to  confine  ourselves  to  a single  style, 
what  stylo  should  have  the  preference?  Some  par- 
ticular period  might  indeed  be  selected.  For 
example,  an  adequate  illustration  of  the  successive 
revivals  in  recent  times,  first  of  Classic,  and  after- 
wards of  Gothic,  architecture,  might  have  been  at- 
tended with  some  profit. 

“ When,  on  the  other  hand,  we  endeavour  to  treat 
the  subject  in  that  sort  of  historic  fashion  above- 
mentioned,  which  gives  to  the  architect  the  first 
consideration,  it  would  seem  reasonable  to  hope  that, 
by  means  of  a collection  of  original  designs,  s''me 
new  light  might  bo  thrown  upon  artistic  conceptions 
not  always  equally  apparent  in  the  buildings  which 
have  been  their  visible  result.  It  was  by  this  hop© 
that  the  sub-Committee  were  mainly  directed  in 
their  earlier  inquiries.  But  impediments  of  various 
kinds  were  found  to  standin  the  way  of  its  realisa- 
tion. Drawings  of  this  kind  by  our  e.arlier  archi- 
tects were  difficult  to  meet  with,  and  when  they 
were  known  to  exist,  it  was  found  that  they  were 
either  deposited  in  public  institutions,  such  as  the 
Soane  Museum,  or  that  at  South  Kensington,  where 
no  power  existed  of  lending  them  to  a private 
society,  or  they  were  so  bound  up  in  books  as  not 
to  be  available  fur  exhibition  on  the  walls  of  a 
gallery.  These  obstacles  rendered  the  designs  of 
the  earlier  architects  almost  unobtainable,  and  it 
was  not  thought  expedient  to  fill  the  gallery  with  the 
perspective  drawings  of  the  modern  school,  which 
it  is  the  fashion  to  issue  from  the  architect’s  office, 
dressed  in  gay  and  unreal  effects  by  pupils  and 
assistants. 

“Sensible  of  these  difficulties,  and  at  the  same 
time  of  the  necessity  of  restricting  in  some  way  the 
wideness  of  scope  afforded  by  the  definition  which 
had  been  adopted,  the  Committee  deemed  it  their 
most  expedient  course  to  abstain  from  imposing,  in 
the  first  instance,  any  severe  limitation  as  to  date, 
style,  or  purpose  of  building,  except  that  the  exhi- 
bition of  works  of  living  artists  was  (according  to 
the  recognized  practice  of  the  Club)  forbidden  ; and 
to  allow  the  character  of  the  Exhibition  to  be  in  a 
great  measure  determined  by  the  nature  of  the 
examples  which  might  bo  found  available  for 
selection.” 

The  result  of  inquiry  as  to  wliat  kind  of 
architectural  illustrations  were  to  be  had,  led  to 
the  getting  together  a collection  which,  though 
mostly  by  architects,  almost  entirely  consists 
of  what  may  be  called  artists’  drawings,  in 
which  the  effective  rendering  of  the  expression 
of  the  architecture  has  been  made  the  object. 
No  distinction  has  been  made  between  those 
artists  who  have  been  professional  architects 
and  those  who  were  purely  painters,  “and 
one  marked  result  of  this  collection  is  the 
prominence  it  gives  to  some  of  the  former 
class,  and  the  evidence  which  it  affords  how 
well  qualified  some  of  them  have  been  to  talce 
a high  place  in  the  ranks  of  the  latter.”  The 
artists  represented  include  some  architectural 
draughtsman  who  did  much  good  work,  but 
whose  names  are  now  nearly  forgotten.  A 
few  architects’  designs  which  are  more 
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purely  professional  in  cliaracter,  elevations, 
&c.,  of  buildings  intended  to  be  carried  out, 
are  hung  separately  in  the  small  room  on  the 
ground  floor.  The  broad  distinction  is  thus 
dravi'n  between  drawings  Whieh  were  an 
object  in  themselves,  and  those  •v^^hich  were, 
like  the  majority  of  architectural  drawings, 
only  a means  to  an  end. 

Among  these  latter  are  what,  to  some 
people,  will  be,  in  anticipation,  at  least,  the 
•chief  interest  of  the  collection— twenty-four 
drawings,  namely,  by  Inigo  Jones,  which  have 
been  collected  from  various  sources.  Two  of 
these  are  perspective  views  of  the  great  pro- 
jected palace  at  Whiteball,  of  which  only  a 
fragment  was  executed ; the  remainder  are 
mostly  geometrical  drawings,  and  hardly  cor- 
respond with  the  reputation  to  which  their 
author’s  name  has  attained.  There  is  a 
“ design  for  a palace,”  which  is  the  most  tame 
line  elevation  that  could  be  imagined ; a 
rusticated  basement,  with  a blank  wall  pierced 
by  regular  symmetrical  windows  over  it.  There 
are  two  or  three  others  of  the  same  type ; one, 
of  more  originality  and  fancy,  represents 
a geometrical  elevation  for  a mansipn  of 
a Greek  cross  plan,  with  long  arms,— 
a fine  idea  in  itself,  hut  it  wants  accen- 
tuation both  at  the  extremities  and  the 
re-entering  angles.  Some  designs  for  capitals 
show  fanciful  methods  of  working  in  figures, 
like  some  Renaissance  capitals  of  which  casts 
are  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum;  and 
there  is  one  basket  capital,  apparently  Intended 
as  a realisation  of  the  old  story  of  the  origin 
of  the  Corinthian  capital.  The  tilings  which 
give  most  the  idea  of  genius,  however,  are 
some  very  roughly-made  drawings  of  archi- 
tectural vistas  for  scenic  effect ; one  of  these 
i(284)  is  a very  fine  and  striking  idea,  a vista 
of  pilastered  walls  with  figures  above,  and 
terminating  in  an  open,  circular  temple. 
Another  (281),  is  interesting,  as  showing  a 
gothic  pavilion  in  the  centre  as  the  termination 
of  the  vista,  the  architect  returning  for  a 
moment  to  his  earlier  tastes,  for  Jones  only 
embraced  the  classic  faith  when  he  had  arrived 
at  a certain  age,  and  became  the  first  to  intro- 
■diice  the  new  style  in  England.  One  of  the 
designs  made  for  the  west  front  of  old  St. 
Fiiul’.s  (200),  is  shown,  and  a terrible  piece  of 
work  it  is.  Nos.  294  and  295  are  rather 
amusing,  one  being  an  original  rough  sketch 
by  Inigo  Jones  for  a screen  at  Winchester 
Cathedral;  the  other  Kent’s  working  up  of 
the  same  for  the  illustrations  for  his  book.  In 
this  ca.se  Kent  seemed  to  have  thought  the 
master’s  ideas  required  pruning,  for  he  has 
omitted  the  acroteria  which  Jones  had  sketched 
•over  each  column. 

Leaving,  for  the  present,  this  more  strictly 
architectural  collection  in  the  lower  room,  we 
■find  in  the  large  room  a remarkable  array  of 
drawings,  to  which  we  shall  not  attempt  to 
do  justice  in  the  limited  space  available  in  our 
present  number.  The  drawings  are  broadly 
grouped  into  classic  and  gothic  subjects,  on  the 
left  and  riLrlit  hand  walls,  respectively,  on 
entering.  The  very  first  drawing  in  the  cata- 
logue i.s  by  J.  J.  Scholes,  who  died  as  lately  as 
1863,  hilt  “travelled  in  the  east  in  1822”; 
the  drawing  is  a large  view  of  the  Erech- 
theioo,  showing  its  condition  after  the  first 
siege ; a heavy  but  careful  drawing  in  a brown 
tint.  This  is  the  drawing  of  an  architect 
without  much  feeling  for  artistic  effect,  and 
forms,  in  this  respect,  a foil  to  the  beautiful 
water-colour  and  >epia  drawings  of  C.  K. 
Cockerell.  These  include  a study  for  the 
restoration  of  the  Mausoleum  at  Halicar- 
naasua,  according  to  the  idea  publi.shed 
jointly  by  Mr.  Newton  and  Professor 
Cockerel!  in  the  Classical  Journal,  1847  : this 
was  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1859. 
There  is  also  a beautiful  drawing  of  the  re.^to- 
ratioQ  of  the  Theatre  of  Pompeii  (7).  E.spe- 
ciully  good  is  the  view  of  the  Acropoli.'^,  with 
the  columns  of  Jupiter  Olympius  in  the  fore- 
ground ; the  latter  in  reality  make  the  value 
of  the  drawing ; the  drawing  and  shading  of 
the  capitals  and  columns  is  the  perfectinn  of 
clear,  clean  architectural  delineation,  not 
destitute  of  artistic  effect.  A drawing  of 
Sir  C.  Barry’s  shows  the  Erechtheion  fr^ra 
the  south-west.  It  is  curious  to  compare 


with  the  architect's  drawings  the  bit  of 
the  Parthenon  by  Muller  (17«) ; he  shirks 
the  architectural  detail,  and  giv.ea  the  composi- 
tion and  colour  effect.  Another  drawing  of 
his  shows  the  caryatid  porch  of  the  Erech- 
theion  from  the  .interior — an  unusual  view. 
Here  again  effect  is  the  object,  and  the  world- 
renowed  statues  arfe  poorly  drawn  and  defi- 
cient in  dignity.  Stuart’*^  drawings  in  some 
instances  afford  an  interesting  comparison 
with  those  by  Scboles  made  at  a later  date, 
the  Temple  of  the  Winds  and  the  monument 
of  Lysic^ates  appearing  sadly  despoiled  and 
defaced  during  the  interval.  Ills  drawing  of 
the  Lysicr.ates’  monument  shows  what  seem 
intended  for  considerable  traces  of  decora- 
tive colour,  seen  in  no  other  view  of  it. 
Stuart’s  drawings  are,  however,  very  inferior 
in  artistic  quality  to  many  of  the  others ; 
they  show  audacious  colouring  and  ill- 
drawn  horses,  and  are  altogether  a much 
more  commonplace  performances  than  Cocke- 
rell’s for  example.  Two  masterly  drawings 
by  the  latter  are  the  Temple  of  Segesta,  half 
seen  over  the  brow  of  a hill,  and  the  Temple 
of  Neptune  at  Pmstum,  showing  admirably 
the  effect  of  the  heavy  Doric  order  with  its 
widely-spreading  capital.  Ilia  “ Restoration 
of  a House  in  Pompeii  ” (39)  is  far  short  of 
the  piquancy  and  contrast  in  colour  which  the 
original  would  have  presented.  “ A Poet’s 
Home  in  Pompeii”  (38)  is  a very  pleasing 
interior  effect.  Ilis  large  drawing,  “ A Tri- 
bute to  the  Memory  of  Wren,”  which  has 
been  engraved,  and  used  to  hang  in  the  place 
of_  honour  in  the  offices  of  architects  who  re- 
tained the  traditions  of  the  early  part  of  the 
century,  is  hung  over  the  fireplace,  and  is  a 
brilliant  piece  of  architectural  draughtsman- 
ship, By  Sir  C.  Barry  there  is  a rather  heavy 
water-colour  of  the  Great  Hall  at  Karnak,  and  a 
careful  pencil  drawing  of  the  two  obelisks  then 
at  J.,uxor.  Sir  Dlgby  Wyatt’s  rather  large  view 
of  the  Arch  of  Titus  (32)  is  an  admirable 
architectural  water-colour,  truthful  and  yet 
free  in  handling.  Prout’s  interior  of  the 
Basilica  of  Constantine  (31)  impresses  one,  in 
conparison  with  this  and  with  Cockerell’s 
drawings,  as  decidedly  mannered, — the  result 
of  a preconceived  notion  of  effect  rather  than 
a genuine  and  truthful  representation.  David 
Roberts’s  fascinating  drawing  of  the  gateway 
of  the  Temple  of  the  Sun  Baalbec,  is  a little 
open  to  the  same  charge,  but  the  style  is  a 
more  refined  one,  This  is  interesting  also  as 
showing  the  displaced  block  of  the  lintel  before 
it  was  propped  up.  One  or  two  drawings  by 
Sydney  Smirke,  notably  a restoration  of  a 
Doric  temple,  show  what  an  easily-earned 
reputation  was  his : they  are  simply  wretched. 
We  shall  return  to  this  exhibition  at  an  early 
date  ; there  is  much  more  to  note  in  it. 


NOTES. 

The  Committee  on  the  Parks  Railway  Bill 
seems  likely  to  elicit  an  interesting  body  of 
conflicting  evidence.  Sir  John  Hawkshaw, 
after  insisting  on  the  perfectly  innocuous  cha- 
racter of  the  proposed  ventilating-shaft  in 
Edgware-road,  on  being  asked  if  he  would  like 
one  near  his  own  house,  admitted  that  “ he 
could  not  say  he  would  like  it,”  Among  the 
objections  to  the  railway  are  that  it  would  set 
the  watches  wrong  in  the  Edgware-road  shops, 
and  would  remove  the  houses  of  two  members 
of  Parliament,  which  the  members  in  question 
are  nnpatriotically  averse  to.  The  tradesmen 
in  Edgware-road  and  the  adjacent  portion  of 
Oxford-street  would  be  much  incommoded  and 
even  injured  during  the  operations,  but,  asked 
counsel  for  the  promoters,  “ was  the  con- 
venience of  a few  tradesmen  to  be  set  against 
a great  public  improvement  ? ” A question 
not  to  be  asked.  Sir  John  Hawkshaw  de- 
scribed bow  he  would  ventilate  the  tunnels  by 
engines  setting  circular  fans  in  motion.  Other 
witnesses  have  questioned  the  efficacy  of  this 
method  of  ventilation,  and  the  First  Commis- 
sioner of  Works  has  stated  distinctly  that  if 
it  appeared  that  the  ventilation  after  all  would 
not  be  complete  without  ventilating-shafts  at 
intervals,  he  should  on  that  point  withdraw 
his  support.  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  gave 


evidence  strongly  against  the  promoters,  con- 
tending that  the  state  of  Caimon-street  (and 
Aldgate,  we  may  add)  showed  what  was  to  be 
expected  during  the  course  of  the  operations  ; 
that  the  ventilation  scheme  %yas  experimental, 
and  if  it  dkl  not  answer,  that  Parliament  wouKl 
almost  be  compelled  to  gragt  additional  facilities 
for  ventilation  if  necessary  for  the  working 
of  the  railway.  In  this  we  believe  Lord 
Randolph  is  right ; even  adverse  public  opinion 
would  hardly  permit  of  the  lino  being  closed 
and  the  trains  withdrawn  when  once  in  work- 
ing order,  and  it  therefore  behoves  us  to  know 
well  what  we  are  doing  first.  Mr.  Beresford- 
Hope  said  his  hohse  was  an  old  family-residence, 
and  no  money  compensation  would  atone  to 
him  for  having  to  give  it  up  ; and  certainly  we 
sympathise  with  Mr.  Hope.  Mr.  Cooper 
(civil  and  mechanical  engineer)  and  Dr. 
Corfield  gave  evidence  against  the  idea  that 
the  proposed  scheme  of  ventilation  would  be 
sufficient.  In  all  this  there  is  matter  for 
serious  reflection.  A remark  seems  called  for 
in  regard  to  the  argument  of  tlie  counsel  against 
the  Bill  (Mr.  Rodwell),  who  observed  that, 
though  it  was  claimed  that  this  was  a great 
public  improvement,  not  a single  member  of 
the  public  had  been  called  in  evidence  to  show 
this  ; and  Lord-  Randolph  Churchill  made  a 
similar  remark  in  his  evidence.  The  actual  fact, 
we  take  to  be,  that  the  persons  for  whom  the 
railway  would  really  be  a convenience,  are  the 
mass  of  people  who  cannot  afford  carriages  or 
cabs,  and  the  evidence  of  such  witnesses  singly 
would  not  have  much  weight  against  that  of 
well-known  public  men.  But  to  deny  that 
there  would  be  any  public  advantage  or  con- 
venience in  a short  cut  by  rail  from  south  to 
north  of  London  is  simply  ridiculous.  It  is 
very  much  wanted  ; and  Mr.  Beresford-IIope’s 
“amazement”  at  the  proposition  is  only 
another  instance  of  the  curious  incapacity  of 
those  who  can  afford  private  vehicles  to  realise 
the  wants  of  those  who  can  afford  nothing  hut 
the  cheapest  public  conveyance.  The  fact  that 
a north  and  south  line  is  wanted  is  obvious  to 
every  one  who  travels  on  the  underground  lines 
of  railway  ; the  question  is  whether  it  is  right, 
or  in  the  best  interests  of  the  public,  to  make 
it  under  the  parks  : a question  which  ought  to 
be  seriously  considered. 


Our  recent  remarks  a.s  to  the  importance  of 
the  building  trade  in  the  United  Kingdom  are 
illustrated  by  the  second  volume  of  the  census 
of  the  United  States  for  1880,  which  enters 
much  more  into  financial  details  than  is  the 
case  with  our  own  census  returns.  For  “ car- 
pentering,” in  the  year  1879-80,  the  sum  of 
4,916,415^  was  paid  in  the  States  ; for  brick 
and  tile  products,  2,144,595?.  ; for  marble  and 
stone  work,  2,047,777?.  ; for  sash-doors  and 
blinds,  1,708,186  ; for  lumber,  planed, 
1,178,145?.  The  above  figures,  which  we  take 
from  a paper  by  Mr.  Charles  Eason,  read 
before  the  Statistical  and  Social  Inquiry 
Society  of  Ireland  on  April  28th  last,  amount 
to  11,995,118?.  for  labour  only,  the  net  value  of 
the  above  items  being  stated  at  28,323,940?.  The 
item  of  blacksmithing,  the  labouron  which  comes 
to  2,025,200?.,  of  course  only  partially  applies  to 
building  purposes  ; but,  on  the  other  hand, 
many  items,  such  as  paperhanging,  are  omitted. 
And  “ lumber  sawed,”  which  must  chiefly 
apply  to  building,  amounts  to  17,422,669?.  for 
net  value,  of  which  6,369,195?.  were  paid  in 
wages.  If  we  take  credit  for  the  whole  of  this 
la.st  item,  by  way  of  compensation  for  un- 
specified industries,  we  have  a total  of  45| 
millions  sterling  spent  in  the  United  States  in 
a year’s  building,  against  35^  millions  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  The  number  of  hands  em- 
ployed in  manufacturing  industry  has  risen. 
:rom  958,079,  in  1860,  to  2,732,595,  in  1880, 
and  the  average  yearly  wage  per  hand  from 
49?.  in  the  former  to  69'5?.  in  the  latter  year. 
The  “ net  value  of  the  products  of  the  manu- 
facturing industry”  of  the  United  States  in 
1880  is  given  as  92,787,059?.,”  and  the  “net 
value  of  the  products  of  all  manufactures  ” in 
the  same  year  at  394,551,128?.  Of  cotton 
goods  produced  in  the  States  the  net  value  for 
the  last-mentioned  year  is  statedat  19,436,969?., 
47^  per  cent,  of  which  was  paid  in  wages. 
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The  Channel  Tunnel  Bill  was  thrown  out, 
on  Wednesday,  at  the  second  reading  by  a 
majority  of  138  (222  to  84),  a result  which 
might  be  regarded  as  a foregone  conclusion. 
It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  “ Honourable 
Baronet”  who  moved  the  second  reading  hardly 
appreciated  the  force  of  Mr.  Chamberlain’s 
account  of  the  correspondence  between  him 
and  tire  Board  of  Trade  on  the  subject  of  his 
undertaking  to  stop  the  works  in  compliance 
with  the  requisition  of  the  Board,  and  the 
manner  in  which  Iris  promise  was  carried  out. 
Most  men  would  feel  rather  hurt  at  being 
publicly  told  three  times  in  an  evening  that 
their  word  could  not  be  trusted  ; but  this  is, 
perhaps,  an  antiquated  prejudice. 


The  meeting  of  the  Hellenic  Society,  held 
on  Thursday,  May  8,  was  of  unusual  interest. 
Mr.  J.  Theodore  Bent,  who  has  just  returned 
to  England  after  a six  months’  stay  among  the 
Cyclades,  read  before  the  Society  a paper 
giving  a short  sketch  of  the  results  of  his 
explorations.  The  reward  of  his  labours  has 
been  ample.  The  interest  of  these  islands 
proved  to  be  fourfold,  for  remains  were  dis- 
covered of  prehistoric  times,  of  the  great  days 
of  Greek  ascendency,  of  Roman  rule,  and 
finally  of  the  power  of  the  Crusaders,  hir. 
Bent  further  pointed  out  that  these  islands 
were  a storehouse  of  still-surviving  Greek 
customs,  which,  through  contact  with  foreign 
races,  had  become  obsolete  on  the  mainland. 
It  is,  however,  in  his  discoveries  of  prehistoric 
tombs  that  hlr.  Bent  has  been  conspicuously 
fortunate.  The  pottery  he  has  brought  home, 
some  of  which  was  exhibited  to  the  Society  on 
Thursday,  would  seem  to  be  even  more  primi- 
tive than  that  discovered  by  Dr.  Schliemann 
at  Hissarlik.  Some  very  rude  early  attempts 
at  modelling  the  human  figure  were  also  shown. 
Bull  particidars,  it  is  hoped,  will  appear  in  the 
Society’s  J ournal  ; and  it  is  much  desired  by 
all  archteologists  that  Mr.  Bent  should  extend 
his  investigations  to  the  islands  of  the 
Sporades, 


The  discussion  on  Mr.  Spiers’s  paper  at  the 
Conference,  as  well  as  the  paper  itself,  con- 
tained a great  deal  which  is  of  much  practical 
interest.  The  relative  characteristics  of  French, 
German,  and  English  education  were  well 
brought  out;  the  German,  cliaracterised  by  one 
speaker  as  a “ schoolboy  system,”  where  every- 
thing was  cut  up  into  lessons,  with  a chilling 
effect  upon  special  talent  and  genius  ; the 
English  where  a pupil  might  learn  a great  deal 
if  he  liked,  but  on  no  system,  and  with  too  often 
little  to  thank  his  so-called  master  for ; and 
the  French  atelier  system,  which  really  formed 
a little  school  round  each  eminent  architect. 
There  is  one  delightful  piece  of  unintentional 
satire  in  the  question  asked, — as  a French  chef 
asked  no  premium  with  any  pupil  who  had 
received  a prize  or  a medal,  “What  was  his 
object  in  keeping  an  atelier?”  We  fear  too 
many  architects  in  England  would  sympathise 
with  the  question.  In  France,  it  was  explained, 
they  think  more  of  la  gloire^  or,  in  other  words, 
of  having  a following  of  clever  young  men  who 
look  up  to  them  and  carry  out  their  school  of 
work.  We  heartily  wish  there  were  more  of 
the  same  feeling  in  this  country. 


The  famous  terra-cottas  of  the  Sabouroff 
collection  have  gone  to  St.  Petersburg.  The 
less  famous,  but  more  interesting,  original 
marbles  remain  at  Berlin,  where  they  will 
shortly  be  shown  to  the  public.  Of  special 
interest  is  the  Sparta  grave  relief,  one  of  a 
class  of  monuments  familiar  to  archmologists 
as  illustrations  of  the  translation  of  wood 
technique  into  stone.  A veiled  female  head 
attracts  attention  by  its  close  analogy  to  our 
own  Demeter  of  Cnidos  ; it  is,  however,  of 
inferior  execution.  Two  stone  maidens,  nearly 
life-size,  have  evidently  some  time  stood  as 
mourners  on  some  Athenian  tomb.  Several 
Athenian  grave  reliefs,  one  surmounted  by  the 
customary  “ Sirens  twain,”  should  also  be 
noted.  Berlin  has  long  been  noted  for  its 
bronze  “Praying  Boy,”  but  the  Salamis  bronze 
of  the  Sabouroff  collection  is  of  far  higher 


workmanship.  It  is  the  votive  figure  of  a 
standing  athlete.  The  vase  collection  of  the 
Berlin  antiquarium  has  also  received  important 
additions  from  the  Sabouroff  collection.  Among 
them  we  noted  specially  a pyxis,  or  ointment- 
box,  decorated  with  the  “ Judgment  of  Paris,” 
in  fine,  delicate  drawing  of  the  fourth  or  late 
fifth  century,  B.C.  Two  Athenian  vases,  of 
extraordinary  beauty,  the  one  representing 
groups  of  Mmnads  and  Satyrs,  the  other  a 
toilet  scene.  Two  black-figured  vases,  adorned 
with  the  “ Death  of  Priam.”  Some  of  these 
are  already  known  to  archaeologists,  through 
Dr.  Furtwaengler’s  publication  of  the  Sabouroff 
collection.  The  two  last-named  have  yet  to 
appear. 


The  interest  of  the  German  Government  in 
the  results  of  the  Olympian  excavations  is 
now,  unhappily,  somewhat  blunted  by  a 
natural  enthusiasm  for  the  more  recent  and 
far  more  sensational  discoveries  at  Pergamos. 
To  the  archceologist,  however,  the  work  that  is 
going  on  in  the  Olympia  Cast  Museum  is  still 
the  centre  of  his  chief  interest.  The  restora- 
tion of  the  Eastern  pediment  (that  attributed 
to  Pmonios)  is  approaching  completion.  It  is 
expected  that  in  June  it  will  be  finished.  In 
its  complete  state  it  will  then  be  raised  to  a 
considerable  height,  when  its  effect  as  a compo- 
sition can  be  much  better  judged.  Funds  for 
a similar  restoration  of  the  Western  pediment 
(of  Alkamenes)  are  not  yet  voted,  but  it  is 
scarcely  possible  that  a work  so  splendidly 
begun  should  be  left  incomplete.  At  the  end 
of  the  Olympian  Museum  stand  small  models 
on  a scale  of  one-tenth  of  both  Eastern  and 
Western  pediments,  with  full  architectural 
restorations.  Each  little  figure  in  these  models 
is  movable.  It  is  an  interesting  sight  to  see 
Dr.  Curtius  shift  them  to  and  fro  to  elucidate 
and  confirm  his  own  particular  theories  of  their 
relative  positions.  It  is  the  hope  of  archreo- 
logists  that  ultimately  both  fronts  of  the 
temple  will  be  rebuilt  of  the  original  size. 


We  give  elsewhere  the  programme  of  the 
intended  proceedings  at  the  Conference  of 
French  Architects  to  be  held  next  month  at 
Paris.  In'  a letter  accompanying  the  pro- 
gramme, M.  Questel,  the  President,  invites 
particular  attention  to  the  idea  started  at  the 
Nice  Congress  recently,  of  the  formation  of 
a permanent  Body  (Caisse)  to  give  support  to 
members  of  the  profession  in  upholding  pro- 
fessional interests,  and  also  to  the  important 
question  of  public  competitions.  Some  of  us 
may  have  information  both  to  give  and  to 
receive  on  these  subjects. 


The  drinking-fountain  which  has  lately  been 
opened,  with  much  pomp  and  circumstance,  on 
Hackney  Downs,  will,  doubtless,  afford  refresh- 
ment to  many  a parched  traveller  over  that 
arid  waste,  but  in  itself  it  is  far  from  being  a 
thing  of  beauty.  Conspicuous  it  must  needs 
be,  for  it  stands  on  the  ridge  of  a treeless 
desert, — a stunted  monolith,  whose  only  feature 
is  an  inscription  recording  the  virtues  of  an 
otherwise  unknown  (but  worthy)  citizen.  It 
is  a pity  that  so  good  an  opportunity  should 
have  been  lost  for  imparting  beauty  and  fresh- 
ness to  sixty  of  the  dustiest  acres  in  suburban 
London.  Probably  the  monster  squirts  in 
Trafalgar-square,  with  their  sloppy  basins,  have 
prejudiced  the  public  mind  against  ornamental 
fountains,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  there 
are  few  sites  in  London  where  one  could  listen 
undisturbed  to  the  cadence  of  falling  water. 
Hence,  perhaps, — if  not  to  the  utilitarian 
spirit  of  the  age  "which  sees  more  sense  in  a 
pump  than  in  a fountain, — the  latter  has  gone 
out  of  fashion.  Elia  long  ago  lamented  the : 
disappearance  of  this  refreshing  object  from  the 
nool^  and  comers  of  old  London.  Some  were 
dried  up  ; some  bricked  over  ; nearly  all  gone. 
He  recalls  the  time  when,  in  Lincoln’s  Inn- 
Fields,  “four  little  winged  marble  boys  used 
to  play  their  virgin  fancies,  spouting  out  ever 
fresh  streams  from  their  innocent  wanton  lips.” 
They  were  voted  childish,  and  therefore  re- 
moved. But,  he  asks,  “ why  not  gratify 
children,  by  letting  them  stand  ? Lawyers 
were  children  once.” 


ARCHITECTURE  AT  THE  ROYAL 
ACADEMY.— III. 

One  commendable  feature  in  the  present  Ex- 
hibition is  the  prevalent  appearance  of  the 
draughtsman’s  name  on  the  several  exhibits.  It 
is  not  every  architect  who  has  the  skill,  or  the 
time,  or  the  inclination  to  prepare  an  Academy 
perspective  of  his  work.  With  one  or  two  ex- 
ceptions, it  is  well  known  that  for  such  assist- 
ance the  prosperous  architect  seeks  the  add  ef 
experts  in  draughtsmanship  of  the  special  kind 
required.  Hut,  until  quite  lately,  the  expert  itb 
question  was  left  studiously  in  the  back  ground- 
The  more  clear  an  architect’s  claim  is  to  the 
credit  of  the  design,  the  more  he  can  afford  to 
allow  due  credit  to  the  subordinate  artist  whO' 
enables  him  to  bring  it  in  fitting  guise  before 
the  public.  It  is  a manifest  injustice  to  employ 
for  this  purpose  such  accomplished  draughts- 
meu  as  Mr.  Langham,  Mr.  Lethaby,  Mr.  Groonij 
and  others  equally  well  known,  and  to  engross 
the  credit  due  to  their  talent.  Accordingly,, 
we  see  with  satisfaction  that  it  is  becoming  the 
custom  for  the  more  important  architectural 
drawings  to  bear  the  name  of  the  draughtsmani 
as  well  as  that  of  the  responsible  architect,  and 
that  the  means  of  apportioning  the  respective 
share  of  each  in  the  result  are  provided  for  the 
spectator. 

“ The  Temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus,  from  the- 
remains  discovered  by  J.  T.  Wood,  restored  by 
James  Fergusson”  (No.  1,341),  is  by  far  the 
most  learned  work  in  the  Exhibition.  A plao 
accompanies  the  drawing,  but  it  is  without  ex- 
planatory references.  We  assume  that  the 
darker  portions  represent  Mr.  Wood’s  disco- 
veries, and  that  the  lighter-patched  portions  are 
the  conjectural  completion  of  the  design.  If 
so,  Mr.  Fergusson  may  be  looked  upon  as  the 
Professor  Owen  of  Archmology,  for  never  did 
that  learned  naturalist  construct  a specimen  of 
an  extinct  species  of  animal  from  more  inade- 
quate data.  It  would  have  been  interesting  to 
learn  how  much  of  the  embellishment  of  the 
temple  is  purely  imaginary,  and  how  much  (if 
any)  is  warranted  by  precedent.  It  is  observed 
that  of  the  columns  in  the  Prouaos,  some  are 
stilted  upon  pedestals  and  some  have  their  bases 
on  the  ground,  though  all  the  columns  are  ofi 
the  same  order,  and  apparently  of  the  same- 
diameter.  If  the  arrangement  is  warranted  by 
Mr.  Wood’s  discoveries  it  is  peculiar,  and  would 
prove,  we  should  think,  rather  unsatisfactory  ia 
effect.  The  steps  at  the  base  of  the  building 
are  all  shown  of  a practicable  rise  and  differ 
from  those  in  other  Greek  temples  where  the- 
height  of  the  step  had  a relation  to  the  order 
and  in  which  special  subdivided  narrow  flights 
were  accommodated  to  facility  of  ascent.  Allu- 
sive sculpture  is  introduced  in  prodigal  pro- 
fusion, in  the  Tympanum  and  on  the  Acroteria, 
in  friezes  and  around  the  lower  portions  of  the- 
columns.  Such  a drawing  from  so  renowned 
an  authority  requires  a pamphlet  to  illustrate 
and  explain  it,  and  in  its  present  condition  leaves 
the  beholder  in  the  dark  as  to  the  real  park 
played  by  its  author.  The  drawing  is  elegant 
and  conscientious.  The  portions  which  cub 
against  the  sky  are  without  the  solidity  which 
they  would  assume  in  nature,  and  it  gives  & 
more  or  less  technical  representation  of  tha- 
building  rather  than  a realistic  one.  It  is  quite 
free  from  all  trick  and  subterfuge  of  draughts- 
manship, and  is  one  of  the  most  attractive 
drawings  in  the  room. 

“A  Design  for  an  Academy  of  Arts,”  Edwia 
Geo.  Hardy  (No.  1,282).  This  drawing  obtained' 
the  Academy  Gold  Medal  and  Travelling  Stu- 
dentship, and  it  is  the  more  interesting  on  that 
account  than  for  any  special  excellence  of 
design  or  draftsmanship.  Without  seeing  the 
whole  of  the  illustrative  drawings,  it  would  be 
unjust  to  impugn  the  decision  of  the  Council;, 
but  we  doubt  whether  the  highest  Academy 
distinction  was  often  obtained  upon  a slenderer 
performance.  The  design  is  severely  Classic- 
A lofty  Corinthian  order  is  raised  upon  a low* 
and  somewhat  common-place  basement.  The 
main  facade  has  a centre,  projecting  wings,  and. 
connecting  curtains.  The  curtains  and  flanks 
enclose,  presumably,  the  galleries,  and  are  mere 
blank  walls.  The  central  block  is  raised  by  an. 
apparently  useless  cloistered  court,  and  all  the 
parapets  are  surmounted  by  obelisks— singly  or 
in  pairs — some  10  ft.  or  12  ft.  high.  The  windows' 
on  the  principal  floor  are  squat  and  ill-propor- 
tioned for  80  ambitious  a style,  and  the  detail 
throughout  is  not  of  the  first  quality.  It  is, 
perhaps,  unfair  to  criticise  too  severely  the 
work  of  a student,  but  one  must  be  cruel  only 
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to  be  kind.  The  drawing  is  apparently  accu- 

rate, so  far  as  can  be  judged  in  the  absence  of 
a plan,  and  if  it  is  destitute  of  feeling,  it  is 
free  from  the  blemish  of  all  affectation  and 
display. 

Nos.  1,267  and  1,324,  by  E.  J.  Milner  Allen 
and  Leonard  Stokes  respectively,  are  rival  de- 
signs for  the  same  subject.  Of  the  first  nothing 
need  be  said  beyond  a word  in  praise  of  its 
breadth  and  simplicity.  It  is  hung  too  high 
for  an  examination  in  detail.  The  latter  is, 
howevei',  a fine  design  evidencing  very  con- 
siderable skill  in  composition,  and  a nice  feeling 
for  proportion  and  detail.  It  is  of  a Lombardic 
type— very  suitable,  as  we  think,  for  the  object. 
An  arcuated  lower  story  is  deeply  recessed,  and 
statues  are  effectively  disposed  in  isolated  groups 
under  each  arch,  and  well  thrown  up  by  the 
dark  background.  The  upper  storeys  are 
windovrless ; but  their  surfaces  are  diversified 
by  deep  friezes  sculptured  in  relief,  and  on  the 
lower  lines  of  parapets  single  statues  are 
ranged.  Cupolas  crown  each  angle  of  the 
structure,  and  the  centre  is  marked  by  a lofty 
dome  of  graceful  contour.  Such  a design 
carried  out  in  brick  and  terra-cotta  would  have 
an  imposing  effect,  and  bo  not  only  architec- 
turally excellent,  but  eminently  fitted  for  its 
purpose.  This  drawing  is  also  out  of  the  range 
at  which  its  minuter  parts  can  be  appreciated, 
but  it  looks  all  in  proper  scale  and  satisfactory 
in  point  of  detail. 

“Design  for  Nottingham  Municipal  Build- 
ings,” by  F.  H.  Oldham  (No.  1,292).  This 
design  was,  we  believe,  placed  first  by  the  pro- 
fessional assessors,  on  the  score  of  its  excellent 
architecture,  and  it  no  doubt  merited  the  dis- 
tinction. The  ensemble  is  certainly  striking, 
although  some  of  the  details  are  a little  too  free 
and  bizarre  for  perfect  dignity  and  suitableness. 
The  tower  is  so  extravagantly  lofty  as  to 
exercise  of  an  ambitious  stndent 
unawed  by  the  fear  of  contractors,  rather  than 
. a sober,  practical  proposal;  and,  unfortunately, 
the  detail  of  this  too  prominent  feature  is 
almost  the  weakest  in  the  composition.  The 
huge  clock  faces  throw  the  whole  out  of  scale, 
and  are,  moreover,  bordered  by  some  very  in- 
different ornament.  A series  of  bells  are  bang 
in  niches  flush  with  the  outer  faces  of  the 
tower,  with  an  upper  tier  disposed  in  a kind  of 
dormer,  while  the  whole  is  crowned  by  an 
empty  turret.  Here  and  there  an  attached 
order  interferes  with  the  integrity  of  the  con- 
structive scheme,  and  a very  singular  arrange- 
ment of  sparse  quoins  at  the  tower  angles 
resemble  nothing  so  much  as  the  angle  iron 
bands  on  an  American  travelling  trunk.  The 
general  grouping  is  extremely  artistic,  the  sky- 
line varied  and  pleasing,  and  with  that  carefnl 
revision  which  the  test  of  working  drawings 
and  estimates  would  necessitate,  this  design 
wonld,  if  executed,  provide  Nottingham  with  a 
municipal  building  of  which  it  might  be  justly 
proud. 

“The  Central  Station  Hotel,  Glasgow,"  R. 
Rowand  Anderson  (No.  1,313),  presents  a sin- 
gular combination  of  styles  which  give  a result 
very  diflicolt  to  name.  Round,  arched  window- 
openings  in  the  lower  stages  are  filled  in  with 
a sort  of  Venetian  tracery,  while  the  upper 
storeys  are  unadulterated;  Francois  I.,  “Queen 
Anne”  gables  and  dormers,  and  a nondescript 
tower  complete  the  incongruous  medley.  The 
chimney-stacks  just  peep  above  the  roofs,  and 
thus  a chance  of  imparting  some  interest  to  an 
otherwise  tame  and  spiritless  sky-line  is  lost. 
The  design  is  not  np  to  the  author’s  mark,  and 


able  about  it.  It  will  no  doubt  fulfil  its  func- 

tion of  keeping  out  the  rain,  and  the  eager 
speculators  who  will  be  thus  sheltered  from  the 
elements  will  probably  be  too  much  engrossed 
m their  absorbing  pursuits  to  care  to  inquire 
as  to  the  a38thetio  value  of  covering  wliich 
assists  to  keep  them  warm  and  dry.  A prac- 
tical want  has  been  met  in  a practical  way,  and 
nothing  more  about  it  need  be  said. 


IS  m many  ways  weak  and  unsatisfactory. 

“ Edinburgh  University  Extension  — New 
Medical^  School”  (No.  1,236),  by  the  same 
author,  is  a design  of  a very  different  calibre 
and  has  previonsly  received  our  hearty  appre- 
ciation. It  is  a temperate  and  well-balanced 
study,  and,  assuming  some  justification  for  the 
very  lofty  campanile,  looks  appropriate  for  its 
purpose. 

“A  Design  for  the  Staircase  of  a Royal 
Palace,”  E.  W.  Poley,  No.  1,293,  is  every  way 
creditable  to  the  author.  The  architecture  is 
of  a strictly  academic  type,  and  good  of  its 
kind.  The  drawing  is  in  simple  line,  unadorned 
by  artifice,  and  apparently  in  absolutely  true 
perspective.  The  figure  drawing  and  ornament 
are  noticeably  excellent,  and  the  whole  is 
marked  by  patient  skill  and  honesty  of  pur- 
pose. 

“New  Roof  to  the  Area  of  the  Royal  Ex- 
change.” Charles  Barry.  No.  1,335.  A bright 
and  highly-colonred  drawing,  shows  an  iron 


BLACKFRIARS  AND  BANKSIDE. 

SOME  OLD  TUEATRES  AND  A NEW  RAILWAY. 
Publius,  student  at  the  common  law, 

Oft  leaves  his  boohs,  and  for  his  recreation. 
i.0  Runs  Garden  doth  himself  withdraw; 

Leavinff  old  Plowden,  Dyer' and*Brooke  alone, 
to  see  old  Harry  Hunks  and  Saearaon. 

Sib  John  Davies's  Epigrams, 
The  approaches  to  the  second  railway-bridge 
now  being  built  over  the  Thames  at  Blackfriars 
will  pass  over  ground  which  is  consecrated  to 
the  memories  of  our  three  greatest  playwrights, 
— Shakspeare,  Jonson,  and  Massinger.  The 
northern  abutment  rests  against  Water-lane  and 
Playhouse-yard  ; the  southern  by  Falcon  Dock 
and  Paris  Garden-stairs.  In  a bird’s-eye  view 
of_  Bankside,  made  during  Queen  Elizabeth’s 
reign,  and  which  corresponds  in  many  points 
with  Aggas’s  map  and  Braun  and  Hobenberg’s 
view  of  1572,  “olde  Paris  Garden-lane”  leads 
from  the  stairs  to  the  Cross  (northern  side  of 
Holland-street).  Parallel  to,  and  a few  yards 
east  of,  the  lane  flows  a cutting  to  “ the  Mill 
and  the  sine  of  the  Gates  in  the  Libertie  of  Old 
Parris  ^rden.”  Just  north  of  the  Mill  (Wid- 
fleet  Mill)  and  the  Gates  appears  “ the  Folken 
Ine  in  the  Clinck  Libertie  ” ; immediately 
southwards  are  “the  Mill  Pond”  and  “thewaye 
leading  to  Copt  Halle”  (Vauxball).  From 
the  Mill-pond  in  a south-easterly  direction  is 
“ Gravile-Iane  leding  to  St.  George’s  Folds.”* 
Between  the  Pike  Ponds  and  the  western  wall 
of  Winchester  Park  stand  the  “Bowll  Baytyng” 
and  the  “Beare  Baytyng.”  The  respective 
sports  are  clearly  delineated  within  the  two 
arenas,  together  with  the  dogs  and  their  kennels 
and  the  ponds  for  the  bears.  Immediately 
westwards  of  the  South  Metropolitan  Gas 
Works,  near  Phoenix  Wharf,  is  an  open  space 
vacated  by  the  removal  of  Meredith’s  Saw- 
mills to  Belvedere-road,  antiqud  Narrow-wall, 
Lambeth.  This  is  the  site  of  the  royal  Pike 
Ponds,  which  are  yet  commemorated  by  Pond- 
yard  and  Pike-gardens.  James  Newton  & Sons’ 
Tile  Works,  Nos.  78-9,  Bankside,  represent  the 
Falcon  Tavern  at  the  foot  of  Falcon  Dock.  The 
adjoining  premises  of  the  General  Hydraulic 
Power  Company  are  reputed  to  have  been  occu- 
pied by  Wren  when  engaged  upon  rebuilding 
the  City  churches.  Messrs.  J.  & G.  Rennie’s 
Albion  Iron-works  have  replaced  Widfleet  Mill, 
whilst  the  Mill  Pond  has  been  succeeded  in 
turn  by  the  Falcon  Glass-works  (the  late  Mr. 
Apsley  Pcllatt  s)  j’  and  the  existing  cocoa  manu- 
factory of  Messrs.  James  Epps  & Co.,  Nos. 
45-61,  Holland-street.  Maid  or  Maiden  lane, 
and  Deadman’s-place,  are  incorporated  in  Park- 
street.  Rochester,  Winchester,  Park,  and 
Sumner  streets  remind  ns  of  two  episcopal 
palaces  which  once  stood  in  Bankside,  and  of  a 
late  occupant  of  the  latter  see.  The  Anchor 
Brewery  (Messrs.  Barclay,  Perkins,  & Co.’s)  and 
Pott’s  Vinegar  Works  cover  portions  of  Win- 
chester Park;  Southwark  Bridge-road  appro- 
priates the  Castle-lane  that  took  its  name  from 
one  of  the  forts  of  Sud-werke,  the  south  work  of 
London.  The  embankment  of  this  quarter  is 
believed  to  date  from  a Roman  age.  Here  was  an 
import.ant  military  station  of  that  period,  with  its 
cemetery  in  the  modern  Deverell-street,  a turn- 
ing out  of  Wamer-atreet,  New  Kent-road. 
Stoney-street,  joining  Borough  Market  to  Clink- 
street,  and  Stoney-lane,  Tooley-street,  mark  the 
course  of  a causeway  that  communicated,  by  the 
ferry,  with  the  Watling-street  at  Dowgate. 

The  building  of  a regular  play-house  in 
London  dates  from  1570  or  thereabouts.  Before 
the  year  1580  the  Blackfriars  and  Whitefriars 
theatres  were  in  existence  as  “private  houses.” 
These,  together  with  The  Theatre  and  the 


ajid  glass  roof,  wliich  has  nothing  very  notice-  j 6olkge°CWe],  Cambrfdgo” 


_ From  the  open  space  at  foot  of  Falcon  drawing-dock 
radiate  the  three  arms  of  HoUaud-atreet.  The  western 
arm,  which  led  to  the  ill-famed  " Leaguer,"  is  cut  off  by 
the  railway  station  ; the  southern  arm,  that  leading  to 
Copt  Hall,  was  formerly  Green-walk;  the  sonth-eastern 
(the  Gravile-Iane  of  the  plan)  runs  past  Hopton's  Alms- 
houses to  Sumner-street.  Sumner-street  absorbs  both  the 
former  Milea’s-walk  and  northern  portion  of  Gravel-lane. 

t From  an  early  period  Southwark  was  famed  for  its 
glass-houses,  t^pre  were  inac(e  the  windows  for  King's 


Curtain,  both  in  Shoreditch  ; the  Fortune,  bnilfc 
by  Peter  Street,  a carpenter,  for  Edward 
Alleyn  and  Philip  Henslowe  (1600),  in  Cripple- 
gate-withont ; and  the  Red  Bull,  in  Aylesbuiy- 
street,  Olerkenwell,  are  the  earliest  houses.  In 
1574  Queen  Elizabeth,  ever  a warm  patron  of 
the  drama,  licensed  James  Burbadge  and  four 
others,  servants  to  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  to 
exhibit  all  kinds  of  stage  plays  “ as  well  for  the 
recreation  of  her  loving  subjects  as  her  own 
solace  and  pleasure  when  she  should  think  good 
to  see  them.”  Ejected  from  the  City,  Burbadge’s 
troupe  settled  within  the  Blackfriars  precincts, 
on  a spot  -which  lies  between  Apothecaries’  Hall 
and  the  south-western  corner  of  St.  Anne’a 
Blackfriars-chnrchyard.  Here,  in  1586,  the 
company  was  joined  by  Shakspeare,  then  twenty- 
two  years  old,  who,  as  some  will  say,  had  begun- 
his  career  in  London  as  a link-boy  and  horse- 
minder  in  attendance  on  visitors  to  The  Curtain. 
Within  three  years  he  was  assigned  one- 
sixteenth  as  his  share  of  the  Blackfriars 
property.  A winter  house  from  the  beginning, 
that  is  to  say,  a house  covered  with  a roof,  and 
adapted  for  artificial  lighting,  the  Blackfriars 
was  extensively  repaired  in  1596.  The  then 
nine  partners  had  petitioned  the  Privy  Council 
for  its_  concurrent  enlargement,  bub  the 
authorities,  daunted  by  the  Corporation’s  opposi- 
tion, refused  this  further  favour.  Shakspeare 
then  lived  at  Bankside,  near  Bear-gardens. 

In  the  year  following  (1598)  he  purchased 
New  Place  in  his  native  town  for  the  sum  of  601. 
This  same  year,  too,  is  memorable  for  his  first 
acquaintance  with  Ben  Jonson.  The  latter,  ten 
years  his  junior  (and  who  also  is  said  to  have 
started  as  a player  at  The  Curtain),  was  at  this 
date  miserably  poor,  though  as  well  known  as 
Shakspeare^  himself,  perhaps  better.  He  was 
intimate  with  Alleyn  and  Henslowe,  familiar 
with  Drayton  and  Chapman,  with  Rowley 
Middleton  and  Fletcher.  Already  had  Meares 
celebrated  him  as  one  of  the  principal  writers  of 
tragedy  : he  had  long  been  rising,  sa-j’s  Gifford, 
in  reputation  as  a scholar  and  poet  among  the 
most  distinguished  characters  of  the  day.  His 
“Every  Man  in  his  Humour”  had  been  per- 
formed, says  Henslowe,  eleven  times  between 
the  25th  of  November,  1596,  and  the  10th  of 
May  succeeding.*  Dedicated  to  Camden,  his 
old  master  at  Westminster,  the  prologue  opens 
with  the  lines  : — 

Though  need  make  many  poets,  and  some  sach 
As  art  and  nature  have  not  better'd  much ; 

Yet  ours  for  want  hath  not  so  loved  the  stage. 

As  he  dare  serve  th’  ill  customs  of  the  age ; 

Or  purchase  your  delight  at  such  a rate. 

As,  for  it,  he  himself  might  justly  hate. 

Here,  it  is  well  said,  we  see  how  ennobling- 
an  idea  Jonson  had  already  formed  of  the  true 
and  dignified  office  of  the  Dramatic  Muse; 
whilst  he  invariably  supported,  through  every 
period  of  his  chequered  life,  the  lofty  character 
with  which  his  youthful  fancy  had  invested  it. 
The  scene  of  the  play,  as  originally  acted  at 
the  Rose,  lay  in  Florence.  Its  success  induced 
Jonson  to  recast  it  by  transferring  the  scene  to 
London,  and  altering  the  personnel  from  Italian 
into  English.  In  its  amended  shape  the  comedy 
was  acted  for  the  first  time  at  the  Blackfriars 
Theatre  in  1598.  At  the  head  of  the  draynatis- 
personcB  stands  Shakspeare’s  name,  in  the 
character  of  Knotcell,  an  old  gentleman. 
Retiring  to  Stratford-upon-Avon,  Shakspeare 
maintained  his  connexion  with  the  field  of  his 
labours  and  profits  by  purchasing  (10th  March, 
1613)  the  premises  “in  the  Blackfriers  in 
London  nere  the  Wardrobe,”  which,  thus 
described  in  his  will,  he  devises  unto  his 
daughter  Susannah  Hall.  The  year  after  his 
death  we  find  Edward  Alleyn,  of  the  Fortune, 
taking  a lease  of  the  Blackfriars  house.  For- 
some  years  the  company  resisted  the  rancorous 
Puritans,  who  cared  for  nought  but  their  own- 
sad  “ Drolls”;  but  they  had  at  last  to  succumb; 
for  on  the  6th  of  August,  1655,  the  property  was 
pulled  down.  Within  a few  months  the  namo 
even  of  Playhouse-yard  will,  in  all  likelihood, 
have  disappeared  for  ever. 

In  the  same  year  (1593)  that  John  Harrison 
first  published  “ Venus  and  Adonis,”  at  the 
White  Greyhound,  St.  Paul’s-chnrchyard,  the 
Blackfriars  company  established  themselves  in 
an  additional  house, — the  Globe,  Bankside. 
Here,  five  years  later,  they  made  substantial 
improvements,  for  which  Richard,  son  to  James, 
Burbadge  contributed  the  materials  of  the 
Curtain  at  Shoreditch.  Richard  Burbadge,. 
whose  portrait  hangs  in  the  Dnlwich  Gallery 


• The  earliest  play  that  can  bo  unhesitatingly  ascribed 
lo  Jonson,  who  wrote  it  before  attaining  hia  twenty-second 
year ; wa|  hrst  pr'^teil  in  fo. 
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we  may  observe,  was  celebrated  for  bis  per- 
formance of  the  chief  part  in  “ King  Richard 
III.,”  which  tragedy,  with  that  of  “ King 
Richard  II.,”  was  written,  and  produced  at  the 
Globe,  in  1501. 

We  have  thus  reached  the  place  and  time  of 
Shakspeare’s,  Ren  Jonson’s,  and  Massinger’s 
ehiefest  triumphs.  At  the  Globe  and  Black- 
friars  Theatres  all  of  Shakspeare’s  pieces, — 
himself  an  actor  in  some, — were  produced. 
Massinger's  “The  Picture”  (1629)  and  “The 
Emperor  of  the  East”  (1631);  Ben  Jonson’s, 
“The  Poetaster”  (1602)  and  “ Tho  Alchemist ” 
(IGIO),  80  long  the  favourites  with  the  town, 
came  out  at  the  Blackfriars,  as  also  his  “ Mag- 
netic Ludy”  (1632),  “The  Case  is  altered” 
(1598),  “ The  Devil  is  an  Asa”  (1616),  and  the 
“Tale  of  a Tub,”  his  latest  (1633).  From  his 
house  iu  Blackfriars  he  dedicates  “The  Fox” 
to  the  sister  Universities.  This  matchless  work 
was  first  performed  at  tho  Globe  (1605),  where, 
too,  were  produced,  “ Every  Mau  out  of  his 
Humour”  (1509),  and  “ Sejanus”  (1603),  in  which 
latter  Shakspeare  took  a part.  Of  Massinger’s 
plays,  when  first  brought  out  on  the  Blackfriars 
stage,  should  be  cited  “ The  Fatal  Dowry  ” 
(before  1620),  “The  City  Madam”  (1632),  “The 
Guardian”  (1633),  “ A Very  Woman ” (1634) 
“The  Bashful  Lover”  (1636),  “Tho  Roman 
Actor”  (1626),  and  "Tho  Duke  of  Milan.”* 
Jonson’s  exquisite  masques  and  entertainments 
earned  for  him  tlie  tardy  recognition  of  King 
James  I.,  in  the  year  of  Shakspoare’s  death. 
Nor  did  Shakspearo’s  claims  pass  unrewarded, 
for  one  of  that  sovereign’s  first  public  acts  was 
the  granting  a patent,  dated  at  Westminster, 
19tb  May,  1603,  to  him,  in  conjunction  with 
Laurence  Fletcher,  Richard  Burbadge,  Hem- 
ming, and  Condell,  “freely  to  use  and  exercise 
the  arte  and  faculty  of  playing  comedies, 
tragedies,  &c.  ...  as  well  within  theire  nowe 
usuall  house  called  the  Globe,  within  cure 
countye  of  Surreyo  [and  elsewhere].”  With 
Massinger  dramatic  poetry  ended  her  reign  ; 
nor  did  the  stage  itself  long  survive  him.  As 
with  the  deprecatory  lines  on  tho  whitewashed 
bust  at  Stratford-upon-Avon,  so  with  the  four 
immortal  words  inscribed  upon  the  little  stone 
in  the  northern  aisle  of  West  Minster,  may  be 
compared  the  touching  entry  which  records  his 
burial  at  St.  Saviour’s,  Southwark,  f 

Where  then  stood  the  Globe,  which  Ben 
Jonson  terms  “ the  glory  of  tho  Bank  and  fort 
of  the  whole  parish,”  and  which,  with  tho  other 
playhouses,  are  so  prominent  in  the  Antwerp  and 
Hollar’s  views  of  London?  For  the  Globe  some 
would  claim  with  Chalmers  a site,  that  of  the 
former  “Welsh  Trooper,”  close  to  tho  riverside, 
between  what  are  now  the  northern  ends  of 
Pond-yard  and  Emerson -street.  Yet  most 
writers  aEBrm  that  it  was  situated  iu  what  is 
now  the  north-western  angle  of  the  Anchor 
Brewery  (covering  Thrale’s  business  residence)  ; 
that  is  to  say,  south  of  Park-street  and  west  of 
Southwark  Bridge-road.  This  opinion  is  sup- 
ported by  the  existence  there  as  late  as  1799, — 
see  R.  Horwood’s  map, — of  a Globe-walk  and  a 
Globe-court,  and  of  a Globe-alley  in  1808, — see 
Wallis’s  map.  Jonson  in  bis  “ Execration  upon 
Vulcan,”  mentions  its  destruction  by  fire,  which 
he  witnessed.  This  was  on  June  29,  1613,  at 
the  discharge  of  a peal  of  ordnance  during  the 
performance  of  “ King  Henry  VIII.”  It  was 
speedily  rebuilt,  and  finally  demolished  in  1644. 
The  familiar  term  of  Bear  Garden  is  applied  so 
generally  that  it  is  not  easy  to  identify  any 
particular  building  therewith.  But  looking  at 
our  plan  the  original  Beare  Baytyng  stands  just 
westwards  of  Horseshoe-alley,  leading  from  Park- 
street  to  the  Bankside,  aud  the  BowlI  Baytyng 
corresponds  with  the  Hope, — which  occupied  the 
now  square  in  Bear-gardens,  where  is  still  a 
tavoru-sign  of  the  White  Bear.  At  tho  Hope 
the  “Lady  Elizabeth’s  servants”!  first  acted 
BenJonsou’s  “Bartholomew  Fair,”  so  popular 
for  its  reflections  against  the  Puritans  (October 
31,  1614).  The  Hope,  so  ill-recommended  in  the 
author’s  induction  to  that  play,  was  pulled  down 


* Thp  dates  {dven  are  those  of  the  lieeoaln"  of  the  plays, 
mostlv  by  Sir  Henry  Herbert.  It  will  be  understood  that 
the  pieces  were  printed  later  : after  interraU  yaryiog 
seTorallj  from  eighteen  months  to  twenty-Beren  years. 

t “ March  20,  1639-40,  buried  Philip  Massinger,  a 
stranger.”  He  died  at  his  house  in  Baukside  on  the  17th 
of  that  month,  aged  fifty-sir  years.  In  that  church  lie 
Edmund  Shakspeare,  “player,”  the  poet's  youngest 
brother  (1607)  j Laurence  Fletcher  (16(  81 ; John  Fletcher, 
Beaumont’s  coadjutor  (1625) ; and  Henslowe  (1616) . 

J With  the  patent  of  16j3  the  Blackfriars  and  Globe 
company  eichang'ul  their  style  of  the  Chamberlain's  for 
his  Majesty's  servants.  At  (Jueen  Anne's d:*ath,  1619,  t^ey 
took  the  style  of  the  king’s  daughter,  wife  to  the  PalsTTave. 
On  King  Charles  I.'s  marriage,  they  wore  entitled  the 
Queen’s  serrante. 


in  March,  1656,  having,  like  to  its  compeers  in 
their  decline,  been  wholly  given  up  to  the 
brutal  exhibitions  in  which  Harry  Hunks  and 
Sackerspn,  the  very  ill-favoured  rough  thing 
that  Slender  had  seen  loose  twenty  times, 
and  had  taken  by  the  chain,  played  so 
ignoble  a share.  Hard  by,  a few  yards  east- 
wards, where  is  now  Rose-alley,  stood  the  Rose, 
probably  the  oldest  of  the  group.  Ifhelonged 
to  Henslowe,  and  had  been  originally  con- 
structed of  wood  and  thatch.  Paris,  or  Bear, 
Garden  Theatre,  and  the  Swan,  lay  to  the  west, 
th6  former  being  within  the  range  of  the  new 
works.  For  his  ill-success  as  an  actor  and 
particularly  for  having  performed  the  part  of 
Zulieman  at  the  Paris  Garden,  Jonson  incurred 
Decker’s  reproaches.  The  Swan  took  its  name 
from  tenements  scheduled  in  a grant  by  King 
Edward  VI.  of  the  Southwark  Manor  to  the  City 
of  London.  Closed  as  a theatre  in  1613,  it  lost  its 
high  repute  iu  becoming  the  scone  of  pugilistic 
and  similar  exhibitions.  Paris  Garden  com- 
memorates the  house  and  grounds  of  Robert  de 
Paris,  temp.  Richard  II.  The  Falcon  presents  a 
very  sorry  aspect  in  Robert  Wilkinson’s  print  of 
1805.  During  last  century  it  had  served  as  a 
leading  rendezvous  for  the  Kentish  and  Surrey 
coaches.  Hither  would  often  repair  Shakspeare, 
and  bis  neighbour,  Bon  Jonson,  to  meet  their 
fellow  bgauj!  esprifs, — Beaumont,  Fletcher,  Sel- 
den.  Cotton,  Carew,  Martin,  Donne,  with  many 
others  whom  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  had  collected 
at  tho  Mermaid  in  Bread-street, — “ Whatthings 
have  we  seen  done  at  tho  Mermaid ! ” says 
Beaumont,  on  tho  opposite  shore.  On  Bank- 
side,  too,  may  often  have  been  seen  a less  joyous 
spectacle : that  of  Oliver  Goldsmith  in  thread- 
bare coat,  vainly  seeking  as  a medical  prac- 
tioner  to  cam  the  poor  livelihood  from  which 
he  turned  to  press-reading  for  the  author  of 
“Clarissa,”  and  an  ushership  in  Dr.  Milner’s 
school  at  Peckham. 


RESIDENTIAL  PROPERTIES  AND 
RESTRICTIVE  COVENANTS. 

Most  of  os  are  more  or  loss  familiar  with 
those  very  common  covenants  which  are  found 
in  many  leases  of  buildings  in  London  and 
other  large  towns,  by  which  tho  lessee  is  pre- 
vented from  using  his  house  in  any  way 
which  he  may  think  fit.  The  object  in  such 
covenants  is,  of  course,  to  keep  properties  as 
residential  only,  and  not  to  allow  them  to 
become  centres  of  trades  or  manufactnres.  One 
learned  judge,  indeed,  seems  to  have  regarded 
them  from  an  artistic  point  of  view ; for  it  is 
stated  in  the  judgment  in  a well-known  case  in 
regard  to  a covenant  of  this  description  that  it 
“ is  framed  only  to  provide  uniformity  in  mode 
of  building,  so  that  the  enjoyment  which  springs 
from  regularity  in  a series  of  dwellings  may  be 
preserved.”  A good  many  persons  would  cer- 
tainly be  glad  to  give  up  the  enjoyment  of 
this  “regularity”;  if  they  could  be  sure  that  a 
publichouse  or  a baker’s  shop  would  not  sooner 
or  later  become  their  neighbour.  But  as 
soon  as  such  a covenant  is  entered  into 
it  becomes,  as  a rule,  so  fixedly  a condition  of 
the  property  that  it  cannot  be  departed  from. 
But  this  general  rule  is  subject  to  an  important 
exception,  of  which  it  is  well  that  all  owners  of 
property  and  all  those  who  are  connected  with 
the  management  of  property  should  be  aware  in 
days  when  towns  increase  and  localities  change 
their  characteristics  with  so  much  quickness. 
The  exception  was  thus  stated  in  a compara- 
tively recent  case  by  the  late  Lord  Justice 
James: — “If,  either  by  permission  or  acquies- 
cence, or  by  a long  chain  of  events,  the  whole 
character  of  the  property  has  been  either 
entirely  or  so  substantially  changed  that  the 
character  of  the  whole  place  or  neighbourhood 
has  been  so  altered  that  the  whole  object  for 
which  the  covenant  was  originally  entered  into 
must  bo  considered  to  be  at  an  end,”  then  the 
covenantee  will  not  be  allowed  to  enforce  the 
covenant.  The  obvions  reason  of  this  is,  that  to 
try  and  enforce  the  covenant  in  question  under 
such  circumstances  would,  in  truth,  be  nothing 
more  than  the  harassing  of  the  tenant,  not  for 
the  general  good  of  the  property  and  of  the 
dwellings  on  it,  but  simply  for  some  selfish 
purpose. 

The  latest  case  on  this  subject  is  a clear  illus- 
tration not  only  of  the  above  rule  but  of  the  way 
in  which  these  restrictive  covenants  may  become 
obsolete,  partly  from  tho  growth  in  a particular 
manner  of  certain  localities  and  partly  from  an 
over-sanguine  view  of  the  prospects  of  the  pro- 


perty iu  the  first  instance.  The  land  in  qnes- 
tion  was  situated  at  Leytonstone,  and  in  1877 
the  British  Land  Company,  Limited,  were  the 
owners  of  a particular  block  of  building  land  at 
that  place.  In  this^^ar  the  plaintiff  through 
an  intermediate  person  beo'ame  the  owner  of  this 
particular  lease,  and  in  1879  the  defendant 
became  the  owner  of  his  honse,  likewise  after 
it  had  passed  through  other  parties  from  the 
Land  Company.  In  the  original  lease  by  the 
Land^pompany  there  was  the  special  stipula- 
tion^hat  no  building  on  the  lot  was  to  be  used 
as  a shop  nor  was  any  trade  or  manufacture  to 
be  carried  on  on  any  lot,  and  the  subleases  all 
incorporated  this  restrictive  covenant.  Tho 
object  or  the  hope  of  tho  Land  Company,  when 
the  estate  was  first  built  on,  was,  to  quote  from 
Mr.  Justice  Pearson’s  judgmept,  that  these 
houses  should  be  occupied  in  the  ordinary 
sense  by  separate  owners  of  each  house,  so  as 
to  keep  each  house  a private  honse  for  a private 
family.  But  during  the  few  years  which 
elapsed  from  the  date  when  houses  began  to  be 
built  on  this  spot  the  houses  were  no  longer  let 
to  private  persons,  each  having  one  house,  but 
the  majority  were  divided  between  two  families 
at  rents  of  6s.  or  Ss.  a week,  each  family  pay- 
ing half  such  sum.  During  the  same  period 
shops  were  opened  around  the  plaintiff’s  house, 
and  among  them  was  to  be  seen  that  of  the 
defendant,  which  was  a beer-shop  with  au  off 
licence.  Then  in  the  year  1882  the  plaintiff 
endeavours  to  provent  the  defendant  from  con- 
tinuing to  carry  on  his  business  because  he  was 
thereby  infringing  the  restrictive  covenant  in 
his  lease.  But,  said  Mr.  Justice  Pearson,  “ if 
I grant  tho  injunction  shall  I be  enforcing 
the  contract  in  order  to  keep  tho  property 
in  the  state  in  which  it  was  intended  to 
bo  kept  when  these  stipulations  were  [first 
put  on  this  plan  ? ” This  crucial  question  to 
himself  the  judge  promptly  answered  in  the 
negative,  on  the  ground  that  the  contract  into 
which  the  plaintiff  had  entered  could  no  longer 
be  performed  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  wag 
entered  into.  It  would  not  be  difficult  from  the 
cases  which  have  been  decided  on  this  point  to 
cull  further  examples  exemplifying  both  the  rule 
and  the  exception.  But  this  latest  case  of 
Sayers  v.  Collyer  sufficiently  shows  how  the 
exception  is  to  be  worked,  as  well  as  the 
danger  of  causing  tenants  to  enter  into  re- 
strictive covenants  of  this  kind  before  it  is 
clear  what  the  character  of  the  property  will 
eventually  become.  The  short  period  which 
elapsed  from  the  date  of  the  erection  of  the 
houses  to  the  date  of  the  property  becoming 
what  may  be,  perhaps,  called  a miscellaneous 
one,  shows  that  the  original  promoters  of  the 
buildings  had  quite  miscalculated  the  nature  of 
the  property.  Such  a rapid  change,  if,  indeed, 
it  can  be  called  a change  at  all,  differs  entirely 
from  those  alterations  which  may  be  seen  in  most 
large  towns  where  a residential  property  has 
become  more  or  less  a shop  property  from  the 
natural  movement  of  events.  In  such  a case 
as  the  latter  one,  however,  it  is  advisable  that 
both  owners  and  tenants  should  clearly  under- 
stand that  their  position  in  regard  to  restrictive 
covenants  is  distinctly  changed  by  the  force  of 
circumstances. 


Leyton  Local  Board. — The  annual  report 
of  Mr.  Dawson,  C.E.,  surveyor  to  this  Board, 
reports  improvement  in  some  particulars,  with 
indications  of  a wish  on  the  part  of  the  surveyor 
for  further  improvement.  Every  sewer  is  now 
capped  and  every  house  connexion  made  by  the 
Board’s  contractor,  and  not  a single  pipe  is 
covered  in  without  being  inspected.  The 
“great  event  of  the  year”  has  been  the  com- 
pletion of  tbe  sewage  works  (of  which  we  gave 
a description).  “Nothing  has  been  done  to  the 
private  sewers  ” in  certain  roads,  reported  upon 
last  year,  and  there  are  still  many  roads  in  the 
parish  that  require  making  up,  aud  the  sur- 
veyor points  to  the  improvement  in  the  letting 
value  of  houses  in  the  roads  that  have  just  been 
finished,  as  an  inducement  to  go  further  in  the 
right  way.  There  is  “a  marked  improvement 
in  tie  building  materials  now  beine;  used  in  the 
district  ” ; there  are  still  a few  builders  who 
give  trouble  and  require  much  supervision, 
“but  the  worst  of  them  have  left  the  parish 
entirely.”  Yery  well  for  happy  Leyton ; but  to 
what  other  parishes  have  these  black  sheep  be- 
taken themselves  ? Let  other  parishes  in  the 
neighbourhood  look  out  for  jerry  - builders 
on  the  loose,  and  excommunicate  them 
[ vigorously. 
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SCULPTURE  AT  THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY. 

11.  THE  “water-lily.”  BYT.  WOOLNEH,  R.A. 

This  is  a reproduction  from  a photograph 
of  Mr.  Woolner’s  elegant  and  fanciful  little 
work,  a half-size  alto-relievo  in  bronze,  which 
hangs  on  the  west  wall  of  the  “ The  Lecture- 
room  ” at  the  Royal  Academy.  It  tells  its  own 
story. 


THE  RESTORATION  OF  PETERBOROUGH 
CATHEDRAL. 

Peterborough  Cathedral,  the  tottering  con- 
dition of  whose  central  tower  and  pier  supports 
so  alarmed  the  Dean  and  Chapter  at  the 
beginning  of  last  year,  has  progressed  so  far  in 
the  necessary  work  of  demolition  and  recon- 
struction, that  already  the  ceremony  of  laying 
the  chief  corner  stone  is  a thing  of  the  past, 
having  been  performed  on  Wednesday,  May  7* 
by  Pro-Grand  Master  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon’ 
acting  under  the  commands  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  who  would  himself  have  attended  os 
Grand  Master  of  the  Craft,  but  for  the  sudden 
death  of  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  Albany. 

The  story  of  Peterborough  Cathedral,  con- 
sidered as  an  erection  of  stone  and  lime  merely, 
and  irrespective  of  its  purely  ecclesiastical 
fortunes  and  misfortunes,  is  a story  which  is 
not  without  interest.  This  fact,  however,  has 
never  been  so  brought  into  relief  as  during  the 
removal  of  the  ancient  fourteenth-century 
work,  an  undertaking  which  has  been  going 
on  during  the  greater  part  of  last  year  and  has 
stretched  into  some  portion  of  this.  The  eccle- 
siastical foundation  of  Peterborough  owes  its 
origin  to  Peada,  king  of  the  Mercians,  who 
erected  a rude  church  and  monastery  here  in 
the  year  655.  Through  numerous  vicissitudes 
this  religious  establishment  existed  down  to  the 
Reformation  times,  when,  thanks  to  the  good 
offices  of  another  king,  or  rather  to  the  lucky 
forbearance  of  that  potentate,  the  abbey  church 
of  Peterborough  was  not  only  preserved  from 
destruction  at  a time  of  signal  peril  for  such 
edifices,  but  had  bestowed  on  it  a renewed  lease 
of  life.  Henry  VIII.,  the  ruthless  iconsclast 
of  English  monastic  growths,  dealt  generously, 
tenderly  even,  with  the  abbey  of  Peterborough. 
The  ashes  of  the  amiable,  but  badiy-used 
Katharine  of  Aragon,  his  first  queen,  lay  at 
that  time,  as  they  lie  now,  beneath  the  chancel 
floor  of  the  Minster  Church,  and  perhaps  some 
feelings  of  remorse  impelled  him  not  only  to 
withhold  the  touch  of  his  destroying  hand  from 
this  particular  shrine,  but  to  take  prompt  order 
towards  its  conservation  for  all  time,  so  far  as 
it  lay  within  his  power  to  do  so.  Henry  not 
only  spared  Peterborough  Minster,  hut  left  it 
endowed  with  a large  share  of  the  monastery’s 
temporalities.  He  abolished  Chambers,  the  last 
of  the  abbots  ; but  with  the  same  pen  he  parti- 
tioaed  the  huge  diocese  of  Lincoln,  called  into 
existence  the  new  diocese  of  Peterborough,  and 
appointed  the  deposed  last  of  the  abbots  to  be 
the  first  of  the  bishops. 

After  the  tragedy  at  Fotheringay,  and  until 
removed,  twenty  years  subsequently,  by  her  son 
to  Westminster,  the  remains  of  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots  slept  here,  occupying  the  southern  base- 
ment of  the  chancel,  over  against  the  last 
^sting-place  of  the  hardly  less  unhappy 
Katharine,  and  contiguous  to  the  tombs  of 
Elfric  and  Kensius,  two  successive  Archbishops 
of  lork,  interred  here  in  the  eleventh  century. 
Cromwell  handled  the  capital  of  the  new  diocese 
rather  nnceremoniously,  as  was  his  wont,  and 
for  a short  series  of  years  thereafter  the  edifice 
stood  bishopleas  and  uncared  for,  threatening, 
indeed,  for  a time,  to  drift  into  the  condition  of 
a ruin.  Local  aud  national  spirit,  unskilfully 
directed  though  it  was,  happily  averted  the 
threatened  calamity,  and  by  an  effort  Peter- 
borongh  Minster  once  more  stepped  into  its  old 
station  of  chief  of  the  second  rank  of  English 
Cathedral  churches. 

The  original  erection  of  the  Saxon  king  in  the 
seventh  century,  the  foundations  and  lower 
courses  of  which  the  operations  of  the  present 
epoch  have  exposed  to  view,  was,  it  is  reasonable 
edifice  of  no  great  pretensions. 
Although  its  foundation  and  lower  walls  un- 
doubtedly consisted  of  plastered  masonry, 
these  walls  were  probably  of  no  great  height, 
and  it  has  now  been  made  evident  to  the  eye 
that  they  were  of  no  great  thickness.  They 
were  most  likely  dwarf  walls  merely,  designed  to 
apt  as  the  bearers  of  a larger  superstructure  of 
timber.  Wood  was  to  be  had  for  the  felling  in 
those  days,  and  the  fires  which  from  time  to 


time  overtook  public  and  private  buildings 
attest  the  extent  to  which  it  entered  into  the 
construction  of  these.  The  church  and  abbey 
buildings  of  Peterborough  were  thus  burned  to 
the  ground  m the  year  870,  through  the  wanton 
incendiarism  of  the  pillaging  Danes.  Subse- 
quently, after  a lapse  of  some  decades,  the 
baxon  monks  took  heart  of  grace  and  upreared 
a second  cluster  of  monastic  buildings  on  the 
fire-marked  ruins  of  the  old.  These  fell  an  in- 
termittent prey  to  the  repeated  assaults  of 
niarauding  Daues  and  contemptuons  Normans 
about  the  period  of  the  Conquest;  but  the 
local_  habitation  aud  name  of  the  monastery 
survived  somehow  under  various  fluctua- 
rions  of  evil  fortune,  until  the  reign  of 
Edward  I.,  when  the  security  which  the  strong 
arm  of  this  great  captain  achieved  for  internal 
England  encouraged  a scheme  for  a revived  erec- 
tion  on  a grand  scale.  The  work  was  necessarily 
of  slow  progress.  Abbot  William  do  Waterville 
began  with  the  central  tower  (now  being 
restored)  and  the  choir.  His  successor,  Bene- 
dict, built  the  nave  westwards,  ending  in  the 
noble  west  front  which  is  the  boast  of  tho  pile. 
The  bell-steeple  immediately  in  rear  of  this 
west  front  was  erected  by  Abbot  Richard,  still 
in  the  same  reigu ; and  these,  with  outlying 
accessory  buildings,  and  accompanied  by  but 
trifling  alterations,  remained  clown  to  the 
troubles  of  1641,  when  the  old  Abbots’  Hall  (a 
detached  erection  to  which  the  old  chroniclers 
invariably  refer  in  terms  of  pride),  together 
with  two  chapels,  were  ruthlessly  swept  away. 
From  1641  to  1883  the  history  of  Peterborough 
Cathedral  presents  little  for  remark.  A tying- 
back  of  the  northern  arch  of  the  famous  west 
front,  rendered  necessary  by  a growing  displace- 
ment outwards  in  its  northerly  arm  ; some  set- 
ting-up and  pulling  down  of  spire  and  coronet 
work  on  the  central  tower  and  boll-steeple; 
afew  patchings  upon  walls  and  piers  ; and  some 
alight  successive  elevations  in  the  level  of  the 
flooring  of  the  church, — these  seem  to  have 
comprised  the  only  landmarks  of  tho  slightest 
consequence. 

Certain  cracks  and  rents  in  the  north-eastern 
pier  of^  the  great  central  tower,  and  in  the 
tower  itself  aloft,  had  early  in  that  period 
been  noticed,  without,  however,  anything  of  the 
nature  of  grave  anxit-ty  being  excited  thereby. 
These  rents  gradually  assumed  larger  propor- 
tions, and  in  the  beginning  of  last  year  the 
dean  and  chapter  awoke  to  a sense  of  the  posi- 
tive certainty  that  the  mass  of  the  great  central 
tower  was  steadily  inclining  to  a point  of 
instability  at  which  it  would  be  bound  to 
tumble  bodily  to  the  ground.*  The  circum- 
stances attending  this  startling  discovery  are 
fresh  in  the  memory  of  our  readers,  and  need 
but  brief  mention  here.  A Restoration  Com- 
mittee was  promptly  formed.  The  committee 
called  in  the  services  of  Mr.  Pearson,  and 
obtained  from  him  a report  which  practically 
decreed  the  pulling  down  of  the  tower,  with  at 
least  two  of  its  supporting  piers.  Under  a con- 
tract entered  into  between  the  Restoration 
Qommitteo  and  Mr.  John  Thompson,  the  tower 
and  two  piers  quickly  disappeared,  revealing  in 
the  process  the  fact  that  the  masonry  of  the 
time  of  Edward  I.  had  never  been  anything  but 
hollow  and  showy.  Piers  and  tower-walls  had 
been  substantial  only  so  far  as  the  outer  casing 
of  Barnack  ragstone  was  concerned,  the  interior 
being  filled  in  exclusively  with  a loose,  miscel- 
laneous material  which  was  entirely  destitute 
of  any  quota  of  added  strength,  even  grauting, 
— a grant  which  is,  perhaps,  barely  warranted, 
— that  it  did  not  positively  detract  from  the 
inherent  rigidity  of  the  unsupported  outer 
casing  referred  to.  This  wretched  condition  of 
things  was  found  to  obtain  all  the  way  down  to 
tho  basement,  where,  as  it  proved,  the  climax 
of  structural  inefficiency  was  reached.  The 
piers  of  the  tower,  so  far  at  least  ns  concerned 
the  two  eastern  ones  just  demolished,  were,  and 
always  bad  been,  vii'tually  without  foundation. 
They  were  bedded,  not  on  rock,  or  on  any 
reasonable  equivalent,  but  on  sand  and  loose 
stone  cbippings,  with,  beneath,  a small  sub- 
stratum of  gravel.  These  humiliating  discoveries 
naturally  gave  rise  to  serious  misgivings  in  the 
minds  of  the  Restoration  Committee  with  respect 
to  tho  actual  condition  of  the  two  western  piers 
which  the  architect’s  first  report  had  spared,  as 
seemingly  of  a thoroughly  sound  construction. 
The  services  of  Jlr.  Pearson  were  again  put  in 
requisition,  resulting  ultimately  in  a condotnna- 


*3ep  lithographed  Uiu.-trat'on,  from  a measured  drawing, 
Bhowing  the  otuteof  the  sou' h-easf  pier  of  the  croeting, 
and  inelEcient  bandaging  which  had  been  applied  to  it. 
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tion  of  these  western  piers  also,  on  the  too 
certain  grounds  of  faultiness  in  foundation  and 
a worthlessness  of  material  composition  not  less 
flagrant  than  in  the  two  cases  already  so  fully 
exposed.  Touching  the  internal  make-up  of  the 
demolished  piers,  this  second  report  of  Mr. 
Pearson  thus  frankly  speaks Within  the 
casing  the  whole  body  of  these  large  piers  was 
° small  rubble  stones  and  sandy 

earth.  There  was  scarcely  a stone  in  them 
larger  than  a man’s  hand,  and  mortar  seemed 
not  to  have  been  used  except  where  some 
alteration  had  been  made  at  a later  date.  It 
IS  quite  impossible  to  conceive  a worse  piece  of 
construction,  and  it  is  equally  impossible  to 
understand  how  it  is  that  these  piers  have 
stood  BO  long;  nothing  but  tho  power  nf  the 
Barnack  rag-stone,  out  of  which  the  thin  out- 
side casing  is  formed  to  sustain  tho  enormous 
weight,  saved  them  from  destruction.”  On  tho 
foundations, — so-called, — which  formed,  per- 
haps, the  more  glaring  of  these  but  too  well, 
authenticated  instances  of  Medimval  ‘'jerry” 

work,  Mr.  Pearson’s  report  thus  pronounces  : 

“ They  were  of  the  most  extraordinarily  wretched 
kind,  faced  partly  with  small  rough  stone-’, 
stone  cbippings  (of  which  there  was  a consider- 
able layer),  sand,  and  other  equally  loose  mate- 
rial, and  resting  on  a bed  of  soft  gravel,  although 
within  a couple  of  feet  of  the  rock.”  The 
tearing  down  of  the  remaining  western  piers 
which  immediately  followed,  and  which  was  not 
fully  accomplished  until  the  present  year  had 
well  advanced,  has  supplied  ample  justification 
for  the  drastic  remedy  insisted  on  by  the  archi- 
tect. Alike  in  foundation  and  construction, 
these  proved  every  whife  as  had  as  their  neigh- 
bonrs,— only,  through  some  chauce  luck  rather 
than  because  of  any  better  management,  enabled 
to  carry  down  the  course  of  the  centuries  rather 
a fairer  outward  show. 

The  rebuilding  of  these  four  piers  has  pro- 
gressed rapidly.  At  the  time  of  writing  the 
least  advanced  is  just  rising  above  tho  floor  of 
tho  cathedral,  while  the  most  forward  is  finished 
up  to  the  triforium,  where  it  awaits  the  spring 
of  the  arch.  Of  the  two  remaining,  one  stands 
about  5 ft.  high  (npon  which  the  chief  corner 
stone  has  jofit  been  laid  with  all  due  ceremonial), 
the  other  being  well  out  of  the  floor,  and  hourly 
rising.  Tho  foundations  of  the  new  piers  rest, 
of  course,  npon  the  solid  rock  so  iniquitously 
passed  over  by  the  fourteenth-century  builders, 
though  only  2 ft.  more  of  easy  excavation  would 
have  laid  it  bare  for  use.  These  foundations 
are  of  concrete  below,  with,  immediately  above, 
three  courses  of  very  strong  masonry,  the  stone 
of  which  is  fresh  from  tho  quarries  of  Potter- 
newton,  Yorkshire.  Upon  this  substratum  are 
laid  the  sound  blocks  of  Barnack  stone  preserved 
from  the  old  piers,  aud  replaced  as  far  as  pos- 
sible m positions  identical  with  those  formerly 
occupied.  Throngh-bonders  of  massive  con- 
struction are  laid  at  every  fifth  course,  these 
being  invariably  composed  of  newly-quarried 
stone  from  Clipsham  quarries,  Rutland.  Tho 
interior  of  the  casing  at  other  parts  is  closely 
packed  with  fresh  Button  stone,  and  the  new  work 
throughout  represents  a solidity  of  13  cubic  feet 
to  the  ton  weight,  as  against  20  to  the  ton  in  the 
piers  lately  taken  down.  The  main  proportions 
of  the  lantern  tower  which  these  new  piers  are 
designed  to  support,  will  be  identical  with  those 
of  ,the  one  lately  taken  down,  only  there  is 
likely  to  be  some  modification  regarding  the 
mode  and  manner  of  the  skyward  termination. 
Ever  since  tho  building  of  William  de  Water- 
ville’s  tower  iu  tho  fourteenth  century,  a 
chronic  feeling  of  discontent  with  respect 
to  its  termination  skywards  has  existed, 
^suiting  from  time  to  time  in  various  shift- 
ings  of  a minor  kind,  none  of  them  proving 
effectual.  The  tower  has  to  the  eye  always 
seemed  offensively  stunted  as  contrasted  with 
the  lofty  and  imposing  pile  from  which  it  rose. 

A slight  addition  to  the  height  appears  at  one 
time  to  have  been  contrived,  but  this  was  after- 
wards discarded.  In  lieu  thereof  the  comer 
turrets  were  carried  considerably  higher  up, 
presenting,  however,  still  but  a very  indifferent 
effect,  and  thus  they  continued  till  there  super- 
vened the  climax  of  last  year’s  final  condemna- 
tion of  the  entire  tower.  Peterborough  Cathedral 
possesses  no  advantages  arising  from  natural 
elevation  of  site;  it  but  very  slightly  overlooks 
the  neighbouring  fens  even,  and  the  addition 
of  a spire,  all  recognise,  would  certainly  greatly 
enhance  the  effectiveness  of  the  pile  as  an  erec- 
tion of  commanding  beauty.  The  question  of 
finance  is  the  absolute  ruler  here,  and  it  may 
even  be  that  the  present  tempting  chance  for 
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Mediceval  Jerry-building. — Piers,  Peterborough  Cathedral. 

(“  Bfi  lure  your  ein  Kill  Jind  you  out.’’) 


fittingly  completing  the  fine  old  edifice  offered 
by  the  renewal  of  the  tower  is  doomed  to  drift 
past  without  being  seized.  The  renowned 
west  front  of  the  building  wants  repairs  which 
will,  perhaps,  send  forth  a cry  for  attention  more 
loudly  and  more  legitimately  than  would  be  pos- 
sible in  the  case  of  any  other  consideration,  after 
the  present  contract  is  completed.  It  has  long 
been  afflicted  with  rather  a serious  defect,  pro- 
visionally arrested  by  a process  of  tying-back 
in  one  of  its  three  arches, — a defect,  the  per- 
manent cure  of  which,  if  money  were  not  so 
scarce,  ought  to  be  entered  upon  without  delay, 
in  view  of  the  disquieting  consideration  that 
the  longer  the  postponement  lasts  the  graver 
will  bo  the  task  in  hand  when  postponement 
becomes  no  longer  permissible,  as  in  time  it 
must  come  to  be.  In  addition,  there  are 
several  minor  structural  ailments  demanding 
attention  before  drawbacks  in  mere  point 
of  fancy  or  taste  can  in  fairness  be  looked 
to,  so  that  there  seems  no  very  promising 
prospect  of  a spire  worthy  of  this  cathe- 
dral being  achieved, — unless  in  the  chance 
of  some  donor  or  company  of  donors  stepping 
forward  with  this  particular  accomplishment 
determinedly  and  exclusively  at  heart.  The 
restoration  fuud,  as  it  is  understood  to  stand  at 
present,  will  do  little  more  than  barely  satisfy 
existing  contracts ; bnt  the  recently  accom- 
plished ceremony  of  foundation-stone  laying, 
under  the  auspices  of  distinguished  grandees  of 
the  Masonic  craft,  may  reasonably  be  expected  to 
put  some  new  life  into  a subscription  movement 
which  has  unhappily  become  rather  languid. 
Progress  is  much  to  be  desired  in  this  direction 
if  Peterborough  Cathedral  is  to  be  relieved  of 
even  one-half  of  the  disabilities  under  which  it 
at  present  labours.  Granting  that  a sum  of 

21.0001.  is  already  secured  to  the  restoration 
fund, — and  that  estimate  is  slightly  in  excess 
rather  than  otherwise  of  the  actual  figures, — 
there  is  a wide  margin  between  that  and  the 

61.0001.  last  year  hazarded  as  indispensable  to  a 
thorough  amending  of  all  architectural  defects 
within  the  walls  of  the  building. 


Erratum. — In  the  report  of  Mr.  Wethered’s 
paper  on  Viollet-le-Duc  last  week,  for  “Mr. 
Hamilton,”  read  ” Mr.  Hamerton,”  and  for  “ M. 
Baudot”  read  ” M.  de  Baudot.” 


“WEATHER-HOUSE,”  STUTTGART. 

This  is  an  iUnstration  of  a “wetter  hauschen,” 
or  erection  for  showing  the  state  of  the  baro- 
meter and  thermometer,  &c. ; a class  of  struc- 
ture not  uncommonly  placed  in  public  gardens 
and  promenades  in  Germany,  and  sometimes 
taking  the  simpler  form  of  a small  column, 
looking  a little  lake  a sundial  in  general  outline, 
and  then  called  a “meteorological  column.” 
The  present  example  is  a rather  more  elaborate 
design  than  usual,  which  has  been  recently 
erected  in  the  Town  Gardens  at  Stuttgart,  from 
the  designs  of  Herr  P.  Lauser,  architect,  of  that 
town.  The  accompanying  cut  gives  the  plan, 


to  a scale  one-twentieth  the  real  size  : the  view, 
reproduced  by  the  ink-photo  process  from  a 
photograph,  gives  the  general  design  and  effect. 
The  material  is  cast  iron;  it  has  been  very 
carefully  modelled  and  worked  in  all  its  parts, 
with  some  colour  to  give  additional  effect.  The 
figures  of  the  water-sprites  at  the  angles  of  the 
roof  are  painted  flesh  colour  in  the  upper  parts, 
whilst  their  fishy  tails  are  painted  bronze, 
touched  with  silver.  The  cornucopias  in  the 
frieze  are  painted  similarly  in  correspondence 
with  the  natural  colours  of  the  object.  All  the 
un-modelled  surfaces,  such  as  the  column  and 
plinth,  are  kept  of  a soft,  warm  brown;  small 
portions  here  and  there  are  gilt  in  the  cornice, 


and  the  vane  also  is  gilt.  With  this  degree  of 
gilding  and  colour,  says  the  architect,  it  stands 
out  very  brightly  against  the  dark  background 
of  foliage. 


CHURCH  OP  ST.  MICHAEL, 
COPPENHALL. 

The  drawing  which  we  give  of  this  church, 
by  Mr.  James  Brooks,  is  a photo-lithograph  of  one 
which  is  now  in  the  Architectural  Room  of  the 
Royal  Academy.  It  is  a model  type  of  modem 
Gothic  design  for  a building  of  this  class,  repro-  i 
during,  without  mere  copyism,  the  true  spirit  of  | 
Medimval  architecture, — solid,  unpretentious,  I 
picturesque  in  outline,  and  entirely  free  from  i 
uncalled-for  or  superabundant  ornament.  The  ' 
treatment  of  the  angle  buttresses  of  the  tower,  | 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  change  to  the 
octagon  in  the  turrets  is  managed,  is  very  ■ 
effective.  In  certain  details  this  church  very  ' 
much  resembles  one  which  we  illustrated  in  the  | 
Builder  for  May  5,  1883.  Indeed,  we  remarked  | 
incidentally  in  commenting  on  this  drawing,  in 
our  notes  on  the  Academy  architecture  (p.  635,  < 

ante),  on  the  similarity  of  a good  many  of  \ 
Mr.  Brooks’s  designs  ; but  repetition  in  a power- 
ful style  is  far  preferable  to  variation  in  a weak 
one. 


Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  the 
Fine  Arts. — A conversazione  of  the  members 
of  this  Society,  the  third  of  the  season,  was 
held  on  the  3rd  Inst,  in  the  new  Galleries  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  Painters  in  Water-colours, 
Piccadilly.  The  rooms  were  brilliantly  lighted, 
and  the  pictures  were  seen  to  great  advantage, 
the  fine  collection  of  works  being  on  view  as 
during  the  day.  The  company  was  very  nume- 
rous, the  whole  of  the  rooms  being  filled.  A 
concert  was  given  in  the  largest  of  the 
galleries,  Miss  D.  Fonblanque,  Miss  Helen 
D’Alton,  Madlle.  Hiilemann,  and  Mr.  George 
Cox  being  the  vocalists.  The  attractions  of  the 
music  and  of  the  many  works  of  art  on  the 
walls  caused  the  company  to  remain  until  a 
late  hour  for  such  gatherings.  The  Society’s 
third  conversazione  will  be  held  on  the  27ch, 
in  the  same  Galleries,  for  a further  inspection  of 
the  pictures. 
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OLD  LONDON  STREET ; HEALTH 
EXHIBITION. 

The  two  views  which  we  give  of  the  old 
London  street  in  the  Health  Exhibition  are 
each  taken  from  about  the  middle  of  the  street 
looking  opposite  ways.  That  on  the  right,  look- 
ing eastward,  shows  the  reproduction  of  old 
Bishops-gatc,  with  the  statue  in  the  niche  over 
it  to  Erkenwald,  fourth  Bishop  of  London.  This 
view  shows  the  larger  and  more  ornate  of  the 
houses  illustrated  j the  one  which  forma  an 
angle  house  on  the  right  of  this  view,  and  on  the 
left  of  the  other  view,  being  one  which  stood  at 
the  corner  of  Fleet-street  and  Chancery-lane, 
and  was  known  as  “Izaak  Walton’s  House,” 
though  the  tradition  which  connects  it  with  him 
is  of  doubtful  authenticity. 

In  the  view  looking  west,  we  see  a typical  old 
City  church,  partly  coi>ied  from  All  Hallows, 
Staining  j and  beyond  this,  further  down  the 
street,  is  a portion  of  the  Middle-row,  just 
outside  Temple  Bar,  which  was  known  as 
“ Butcher’s  Row.”  Beyond  this  point  the  street 
turns  and  narrows  (keeping  up  the  traditional 
character  of  London  streets),  and  disappears 
consequently  from  our  point  of  view. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  CONFERENCE. 

{Continued  from  our  Supplement.) 

ENGLISH  ARCHITECTURE  TlilRTV  YEARS  HENCE. 

The  following  is  a report  of  the  discussion 
which  ensued  upon  the  reading  of  Professor 
Kerr’s  paper  bearing  this  title,  and  printed  in 
one  of  our  Supplements  this  week, — 

The  Chairman,  in  inviting  discussion,  said 
that,  valuab'e  and  able  as  the  paper  was,  it 
was  hardly  what  tlie  title  had  led  them  to  ex- 
pect, for  it  was  in  the  main  a retrospect  rather 
than  a forecast. 

The  Right  Hon.  A.  J.  B.  Bercsford-Hope, 
M.P.,  said  he  bad  certainly  passed  a very  inte- 
resting time  since  their  good  friend  Professor 
Kerr  began  his  paper.  Like  their  chairman  of 
that  evening,  he  had  anticipated  a prophecy, 
but  instead  of  a prophecy  they  had  had  a 
retrospect.  N'>w,  he  thought  Professor  Kerr 
showed  great  wisdom  in  that.  There  was  a 
good  saying, — be  lietieved  it  was  an  American 
one, — that  Sir  William  Harcourt  brought  up 
the  other  day  in  the  House  of  Commons,  when 
he  was  run  inro  a corner.  He  said  he  never 
prophesied  unless  he  knew.  Now,  Professor 
Kerr  had  said  a great  many  things  very  cleverly 
and  very  epigrammatically.  With  a good  many 
of  them  he  agi'eed  very  much  j with  others  he  did 
not  agree  so  tniicb.  But  to  traverse  his  paper 
from  first  to  last  would  be  an  impossibility,  with 
any  dne  Christian  charity  to  the  nerves  and 
spirits  or  the-  somnolency  of  the  gentlemen  he 
had  to  address.  So  he  would  let  many  things 
pass.  He  would  even  admit  what  was  the 
hardest  to  swallow  of  all,  the  words  the  Pro- 
fessor uttered  in  praise  of  that  adventurer  the 
Third  Napol- on.  He  thought, — and  he  was 
sure  Professor  Kerr  when  he  came  to  look  over 
his  paper  would  see, — that  he  began  with  much 
too  magnifiC’  Tit  a philosophy.  He  bad  to  leave 
his  philosophy  as  be  went  on.  He  began  with 
avery  magniliceut  j>ictnre  of  art  as  a course  of 
successive  evnlutions,— successive  developments 
and  improvi  meiits  ; and  the  whole  result  of  his 
paper  w’as  i Ir^t.  instead  of  development  or  im- 
provement, was  a constant  going  forwards, 
then  going  L ok  wards,  and  then  going  round,  and 
then  going  lo  the  left  and  then,  going  to  the 
rigiit,  and  siudi  he  believed  it  was.  He  thought 
all  of  them  a-  they  grew  older, — while  he  hoped 
they  would  m-vi  r become  blunted  in  their  prin- 
ciples,— diM  -et  more  moderate  in  their  hopes 
and  expects  I ••ii-'- ; that  when  they  had  a success, 
thankful  as  .ey  might  be  for  that  success,  they 
would  learij  lo  r'•garfi  it  as  a warning  that  the 
march  of  vi<  '.oiy  wa.-*  conditional,  and  that  only 
by  unremit  Tirir  exertions  could  they  rise  from 
height  to  liiighi.  Equally  they  learned  that 
when  they  ! n rebuff,  even  though  that 
rebuff  inigl.r  the  transitory  breath  of  a 

change  of  i'  lu-l.  they  might  hope  that  it 

wouldbetlef  I iu'i.  to  some  unexpected  success 
afterwards;  ■ cn'jlit  be,  a salutary  training 
in  some  p!o  ■ ■ in  which  they  were  too 

exuberant,  ■ .'-confident,  too  intolerant. 
He  made  n if  aeveral  points  as  Professor 
Kerr  went  He  thought  he  would  not 

expect  tha'  w.iuld  disagree  with  him, — 
indeed,  be  t •-  • My  agreed  with  him, — in  the 

picture  tbai  ' • . • w of  the  dreary  and  prosaic 


period  whch  elapsed  between  the  epoch  of  that 
great  man  "Wren  and  the  revival  of  art  in  our 
By  this  proclamation  he  (the  Professor) 
had  separated  himself  from  that  school  which 
was  a few  years  ago  the  accepted  orthodox 
Classical  school  in  that  room  and  elsewhere. 
Still,  he  must  point  out  to  them  that  even  in 
that  period  there  •were  attempts,  there  were 
anticipations,  there  were  scintillations  of  deve- 
lopment, which,  although  they  came  to  nothing, 
showed  a divine  originality  which  was  born  in  the 
architect’s  soul.  There  was  one  man  he  would 
always  quote  as  not  having  been  duly  appre- 
ciated,— a great  man, — Nicholas  Hawksmoor. 
He  believed  that  in  the  work  of  Nicholas  Hawks- 
moor there  was  much  forecasting  types  that 
had  been  more  completely  developed  in  our  day, 
but  which  was  overlaid  by  the  pedantries  of  the 
time  in  which  his  lot  was  cast.  Then  Professor 
Kerr  went  on  to  speak  of  " action  and  reaction.” 
There  he  thoroughly  agreed  with  him, — there 
was  action  and  reaction, — but  be  thought  ihat 
“ reaction  ” was  hardly  consistent  with  the  i ''•■a 
of  perpetual  progression.  However,  the  poiiil  he 
would  draw  Professor  Kerr’s  attention  to  t.'i  s 
that  his  paper  had  been  mainly  dealing  wj'  h 
a period  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  years,  and  i.i 
dealing  with  a period  of  twenty  or  thirty  years 
great  chronological  accuracy  was  desirable.  Now 
he  thought  that  in  yielding  to  the  temptation 
to  make  some  of  his  striking  parallelisms.  Pro- 
fessor Kerr  had  rather  forgotten  that.  He 
quoted  together  Pugin  and  Ruskin,  Pugin  and 
South  Kensington,  Pugin  and  the  Exhibition  of 
1851.  He  would  point  out  that  although 
Pugin  had  a court  in  the  Exhibition  of  1851,  it 
was  but  the  “ song  of  the  dying  swan.”  Pugin 
died  the  year  after, — 1852, — and  ho  (the 
speaker)  thought  thac  the  progressiveness  of 
the  different  schools  ought  to  have  been 
differently  stated.  He  said  so  with  some  per- 
sonal feeling,  having  early  in  life  been  associated 
with  men  who  might  have  been,  like  the  conies, 
a feeble  folk,  but  still  they  were  men  who  in 
their  feebleness  and  wilfulness  had  tried  to  hold 
up  the  standard  of  truthfulness,  and  did  hold  up 
the  standard  of  applied  art, — he  meant  the 
ecclesiological  school.  This  took  place  in  the 
’forties.  He  would  say  now, — and  he  thought 
they  had  reached  the  time  when  indulgence  in 
mock  modesty  would  bo  to  wrong  the  dead  aud 
to  wrong  the  living, — that  the  torch  was  then 
lighted  of  architectural  truth  and  of  applied 
art  which  the  paper  assigned  to  the  'fifties  and 
to  South  Kensington.  He  did  not  think  the 
ecclesiological  party  were  unpopular,  but  they 
had  not  the  chic  to  gain  general  popularity.  It 
was  a movement  of  a few  people  much  spoken 
against.  South  Kensington,  on  the  other  hand, 
had  all  the  ^clat  of  the  Exhibition  of  1851,  with 
Royal  patronage,  with  the  magnificent, — what 
should  he  say  ? — advertising  genius  of  his  friend 
Henry  Cole, — for  he  would  call  him  his  friend. 
Cole  had  gone  to  bis  rest,  and  after  all,  notwith- 
standing their  many  quarrels,  he  was  bound 
to  say  there  was  something  genial  and  hearty 
about  the  old  fellow.  The  ecclesiological 
movement  began  much  earlier,  and  there 
were  men  connected  with  it  who  were  too 
much  forgotten  now.  There  was  one  whom  he 
would  name  particularly  who  died  early  in  life, 
having  suffered  much  from  ill-health.  InRichard 
Carpenter  there  was  great  genius,  which  the 
world  did  not  fully  appreciate.  He  thought 
Professor  Kerr,  if  he  ever  resolved  his  paper 
into  a book,  which  be  considered  be  was  bound 
to  do,  would  have  to  go  further, — he  would  have 
to  illustrate  it,  to  develope  epigrams  into  para- 
graphs, aud  paragraphs  into  chapters.  And  he 
thought  if  he  studied  a little  more,  if  he  would 
not  make  those  aphorisms  and  parallelisms'and 
those  rough-and-ready  chronologisms,  he  would 
find  that  Pugin  was  a man  of  an  earlier 
date  than  he  had  assigned  to  him,  and  that 
the  ecclesiological  movement  had  occupied 
a distinct  position  which  he  had  not  fully 
done  justice  to.  And  Mr.  Ruskin  would  be 
found  to  belong  to  a later  date  than  Professor 
Kerr  assigned  to  him,  for  while  ho  bad  had 
great  influence  with  many  people,  it  could  be 
conclusively  proved  that  much  of  the  Gothic 
enthusiasm  of  the  day  was  previous  to  his  debut, 
although  he  was  adopted  and  accepted  with  open 
arms  as  a great  ally, — as  a Gordon  who  had  come 
to  rescue  the  garrisons  which  were  already  in 
arms  under  the  Gothic  standard.  So,  too,  about 
the  South  Kensington  Museum.  He  thought, 
with  great  respect,  Professor  Kerr  had,  for 
reasons  which  would  be  easily  deduced  from 
the  facts  he  had  given  them,  a little  exagge- 
rated the  influence  of  Mr.  Cole.  He  thought 


they  would  find  that  Mr.  Cole  was  not  the 
groat  leader  of  men  he  had  stated,  but  that  he 
was  a very  clever  enfrepreneur  who  had  availed 
himself  of  the  men  who  had  already  started  on 
their  career.  Let  them  take  Mr.  Crace,  for 
instance.  Mr.  Crace  would  nowadays  be  quoted 
as  the  model  of  a South  Kensington  man  ; but 
was  he  not  a creation  of  Mr.  Pngin  ? After  all, 
Mr.  Cole’s  work  was  a brilliant  work;  but  it 
was  not  an  enduring  work.  As  to  the  in- 
flnence  of  archmology  on  art  he  was  a little 
puzzled  by  Professor  Kerr’s  saying  that  the 
influence  of  archaoology  on  art  was  fading.  He 
shonld  have  thought  the  contrary.  What  was 
the  archaeology  of  fifty  or  sixty  or  a hundred 
years  ago?  Nowadays  it  might  be  queer 
archaeology,  it  might  be  misguided,  it  might  be 
effeminate,  it  might  even  be  sentimental,  but 
surely  the  relation  of  archaeology  to  art  during 
the  last  fifty  years  was  not  decaying,  but,  if 
anything,  it  was  running  to  seed  in  a wild 
exuberance.  Gothic  was  condemned,  he  saw, 
for  municipal  buildings,  but  that  he  did  not 
admit,  although  there  might  bo  something  in 
what  iProfessor  Kerr  said  very  cleverly  of 
sketch-making  having  beguiled  mayors,  aider- 
men,  and  common  councilmen,  into  breaking 
oat  into  “ Queen  Anne.”  After  all,  he  gave 
mayors,  aldermen,  and  common  councilmen 
credit  for  good  sense,  and  he  did  not  see  at 
all  why,  in  ten  or  twelve  years  hence,  a building 
of  Burgundian  Gothic  should  not  be  adopted  for 
some  town-hall  in  lieu  of  such  most  prodigious 
and  gorgeous  “Queen  Anne”  as  that  which 
was  embraced  in  all  its  arms  by  the  municipality 
of  Leicester  a few  years  ago.  Professor  Kerr 
seemed  to  find  some  amusement  in  referring  to 
its  Dutch  affinities,  but,  after  all,  the  art  of 
Holland  was  by  no  means  a contemptible  art ; it 
had  made  a great  mark  in  Europe.  Gothic,  ho 
heard,  had  done  its  work;  that,  again,  was  an 
opinion, — theologians  would  hardly  say  a “pious 
opinion,”  which  facts  refused  to  justify.  Then, 
going  back  to  the  chronology,  which  he  ventured 
to  question,  he  found  that  Professor  Kerr  had 
put  Pugin,  Ruskin,  and  Fergusson  into  a triplet 
together.  Now  Mr.  Ferguason’s  leadership  was 
later  than  the  date  assigned  to  it  by  Professor 
Kerr.  Mr.  Fergusson  was  first  known  by  his  book 
on  the  Togography  of  Jerusalem.  That  was  a 
topographical  discussion  which  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  general  science  of  architecture, 
but  his  “ History  of  Architecture  ” appeared 
in  the  ’fifties,  after  Pugin  had  come  and 
gone  and  was  dead,  and  after  the  Exhibition  of 
1851  had  come  and  gone  and  was  dead.  Fully 
admitting  Mr.  Fergnsson’s  power  aud  the 
great  work  he  had  done,  he  must  claim  that  he 
should  be  placed  rather  in  the  second  than 
in  the  first  row  of  those  who  created  the 
architectural  revolution  of  our  times.  They 
heard  that  with  the  Law  Courts  Gothic  architec- 
ture had  surrendered  its  claims  for  ever.  That 
was  a magnificent  sentence,  but  if  he  were  to  say 
that  with  the  advent  of  the  Gothic  revival 
Modem  Classical  surrendered  its  claims 
for  ever,  it  would  be  equally  true.  The  sen- 
tence was  infinitely  too  magnificent  and  too 
epigrammatical  to  be  capable  of  truth.  He  did 
not  go  in  for  “for  ever,”  he  only  went  in  for, 
say,  twenty  years, — and  he  asked  any  one 
there,  supposing  Professor  Kerr  and  he  hap- 
pened to  be  alive  twenty  years’  hence,  to  call 
him  to  account  as  to  which  was  most  right  over 
that  question.  Now  he  came  to  another  thing 
he  was  rather  sorry  to  hear,  for  it  did  not 
seem  to  be  just,  nor  did  it  seem  to  be  logical. 
It  was  this,  that  Mr.  Burges  was  deficient  in 
power  because  Mr.  Burges  was  called  “ Billy.” 
No  doubt  Mr.  Burges  was  christened  WilHam, 
and  as  undoubtedly,  if  he  had  been  christened 
Richard,  that  might  have  led  to  his  being  called 
“ Dick,” — but  whether  he  were  Billy  or  whether 
he  were  Dick  he  was  very  much  surprised, — 
he  was  talking  seriously, — that  any  one  of 
Professor  Kerr’s  ability  and  knowledge,  who 
knew  his  contemporaries’  works  so  intimately, 
should  predicate  want  of  power  in  that  great 
genius,  for  he  was  a genius,  in  face  of  the 
evidence  of  the  truth  and  great  power  which 
his  works  displayed.  He  always  felt  it  a 
moral  and  artistic  duty  to  stand  up  for  Burges. 
With  his  great  good  nature,  with  his  bonhoni7nie, 
and  his  extraordinary  fun  and  wit,  he  very 
often  did  not  do  justice  to  himself  : he  was  too 
real  and  natural  a man  to  pose  for  posterity. 
Therefore  posterity,  beginning  with  those  who 
knew  and  survived  him,  should  staud  up  for  him 
aud  proclaim  that  ho  was  really  a great  genius 
aud  a conspicuous  povrer.  He  remembered 
that  when  Burges  was  appointed  one  of  the 
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arctitecta  to  compete  for  the  Law  Courts  he 
went  to  him  and  said,  “ Well,  now,  Burges,  you 
have  got  this  chance ; I know  what  sort  of 
fellow  you  are  5 you  must  not  spoil  yoiir  chance 
by  any  of  your  jokes.”  Well,  he  told  him  that 
he  would  not,  and  after  he  had  sent  in  hia  de- 
signs he  came  and  said,  “ I have  been  good, 
indeed  5 the  only  joke  I made  was  to  stick 
the  recording  angel  over  the  Record  Tower,” 
and  he  (the  speaker)  said,  “ All  right,  that  will 
not  do  you  any  harm.”  He  would  tell  them 
another  anecdote  that  was  honourable  to  both 
of  the  men  concerned.  When  the  exhibition 
of  these  drawings  took  place  in  that  shod  in 
Lincoln’s  Inn,  each  architect  had  a sepa- 
rate cell,  round  which  his  drawings  were 
hung.  As  he  (the  speaker)  was  looking  at 
Burges’s  drawings  one  day  a friend  came  in, 
and,  tapping  the  drawings,  said,  “ I would 
not  mind  being  beaten  by  those  ! ” The  man 
who  said  that  he  would  not  mind  being  beaten 
by  Burges’s  drawings  was  Street.  Those 
drawings  were  a noble  set,  and  it  was  a great 
credit  to  Street  to  have  the  Law  Courts  assigned 
to  him  Yvith  such  a magnificent  series  of  draw- 
ings as  Burges’s  in  competition.  Well,  to  go 
back  to  the  paper.  Professor  Kerr  grew 
poetical,  and  he  called  Street  ” High  Church,” 
Scott  ‘‘Low  Church,”  and  Burges  “No 
Church.”  There  were  six  syllables  for  three 
men,  and  made  up  a most  incomplete  and  in- 
accurate description.  It  was  an  epigram  in- 
tended in  good  humour,  he  was  sure,  but  ho 
thought  it  would  be  a great  pity  if  it  were 
accepted  as  historical  portraiture.  It  was, 
perhaps,  intended  as  historical  portraiture  of 
the  Du  Manner  School  5 but  it  was  not  that 
of  I>ivy  or  Tacitus.  Well,  he  had  made  some 
more  notes,  but  he  did  not  think  they  were  im- 
portant enough  to  refer  to.  The  whole  paper 
was  a very  brilliant  one ; it  was  a good- 
humoured  paper  j and  above  all  it  was, — after 
all  that  Professor  Kerr  had  said  of  the  future 
of  Ecclesiastical  Gothic, — a recantation, — not 
at  all  complete,  but  still  a recantation  quite 
sufficient  for  him,  and  very  refreshing, — of  the 
old  doctrine  of  the  Donaldson,  Cockerell,  and 
Basevi  school. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Seddon,  in  moving  a vote  of  thanks 
to  Professor  Kerr,  remarkedthathehadlistened 
to  his  paper  with  interest,  amusement,  and 
profit,  but  he  thought  he  had  treated  the  dif- 
ferent styles  of  architecture  too  much  as  if 
they  were  hric-a-irac.  And  then  when  it  came 
to  the  question  of  prophecy,  he  must  say  that 
Professor  Kerr’s  magnificent  mountain  had 
brought  forth  a mouse.  He  was  surprised 
that  he  should  have  so  entirely  ignored  the 
whole  history  of  architecture,  and  he  thought 
the  conclusion  he  came  to  as  to  what  would  be 
the  position  of  the  Queen  Anne  style  thirty 
years  hence  was  but  a lame  one.  Ho  did  not 
think  that  ” Secular  Gothic”  was  declining  to 
the  extent  that  Professor  Kerr  intimated  in  his 
paper,  for  he  noticed  that  there  was  a good 
deal  of  Secular  Gothic  work  going  on  through- 
out the  country.  He  thought  young  architects 
were  studying  the  principles  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture more  than  was  the  case  formerly.  South 
Kensington  had  gathered  and  grouped  a great 
number  of  specimens  of  art-workmanship,  and 
its  influence  was  to  be  seen  in  their  improved 
manufactures ; hut  there  was  a great  deal  of 
beautiful  work  wasted  because  many  manufac- 
turers were  not  wise  enough  to  employ  archi- 
tects to  design  for  them.  It  seemed  to  him  to 
be  a mistake  to  talk  about  the  ‘‘  Queen  Anne  ” 
style  of  architecture  having  superseded  Gothic, 
for  there  were  numerous  instances  tending 
to  a different  conclusion.  Let  them  take 
Norman  Shaw’s  building,  opposite  St.  James's 
Palace,  and  they  would  find  that,  except 
the  debased  arches  on  the  ground-floor,  and 
the  ” crinkle-crankle  ” over  the  pediments,  the 
whole  work  was  Gothic  in  outline  and  grouping. 

Mr.  Aitchison,  A.R.A.,  in  seconding  tho  pro- 
position, remarked  that  the  paper  read  by 
Professor  Kerr  had  been  a very  interesting  one, 
and  with  many  of  its  conclusions  he  thoroughly 
agreed.  He  must  say  that  no  one  was  a greater 
admirer  of  the  Gothic  revival  than  he  was,  for 
he  regarded  it  as  one  of  the  greatest  triumphs 
of  our  time.  He  could  not  fail  to  see  that  it 
was  making  undoubted  though  silent  progress. 
Gothic  could  not  be  dispensed  with,  any  more 
than  other  styles  of  architecture.  He  thought 
there  was  this  to  bo  said  about  the  Queen 
Anne  style,  that  it  was  but  a return  to  the  forms 
which  not  only  this  nation  but  all  other  nations 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  using  of  late  years. 
There  were  very  great  improvements  to  be 


observed  in  constructive  architecture  in  relation 
to  iron,  and  it  would  through  manufactures  be 
greatly  developed  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Stannus  said  there  were  many  points  in 
Professor  Kerr’s  paper  which  ho  should  like  to 
speak  upon,  but  he  could  not  do  so  at  that  late 
hour,  and  he  would  suggest  that  the  paper  was 
worthy  of  consideration  by  a future  meeting. 

Mr.  Aitchison  said  he  thought  this  could  only 
be  done  by  Professor  Kerr  taking  up  a particular 
branch  of  his  subject  on  a future  occasion. 

The  Chairman  observed  that  he  thought  Mr. 
Aitchison’s  solution  of  the  difficulty  was  the 
right  one.  He  hoped  that  Professor  Kerr  would 
at  a future  meeting  of  the  Institute  take  up 
one  branch  of  the  subject,  and  thus  give  an 
opportunity  to  others  of  speaking  upon  it. 
There  were  one  or  two  points  he  would  have 
wished  to  touch  upon  had  it  not  been  so  late, 
and  competition  was  one  which  he  believed  in 
the  future  would  take  a very  important  posi- 
tion, but  he  hoped  they  would  excuse  his  not 
making  any  more  lengthened  remarks  in  refer- 
ence to  it.  There  was  one  point,  however,  in 
which  they  would  all  agree,  and  that  was  in  the 
vote  of  thanks  to  Professor  Kerr  for  his  very 
interesting  paper. 

Professor  Kerr,  in  replying,  said  he  would 
tako  the  opportunity  of  saying  that  he  was 
very  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Beresford-Hope 
for  the  criticisms  with  which  he  had 
favoured  them  in  reference  to  his  paper. 
It  was  a rule  of  all  human  progress,  he 
believed,  of  any  account,  that  it  never  took 
place  in  the  line  in  which  any  one  thought  he 
was  directing  it.  In  the  old  “ battle  of  the 
styles,”  he  took  one  side  and  Mr.  Beresford- 
Hope  the  other,  and  inasmuch  as  that  gentle- 
man had  said  that  he  (Professor  Kerr)  had 
formally  recanted  tho  opinions  he  then  enter- 
tained, it  seemed  to  him  that  that  was  an 
indication  that  ho  was  quite  right  in  the  views 
he  had  taken, — the  vtd  media  which  Mr.  Beres- 
ford-Hope recognised,  though  he  would  not 
admit  it,  as  the  diagonal  of  the  two  forces, — 
in  fact,  that  be  had  in  the  last  twenty  years 
become  a little  wiser,  and  that  Mr.  Beresford- 
Hope  had  not. 

Mr.  Beresford-Hope. — Speak  for  yourself. 

Professor  Kerr  continued. — He  was  quite 
satisfied  with  the  patience  -ndth  which  he  had 
been  listened  to,  and  with  the  criticisms  that 
had  been  delivered,  with  many  of  which  he 
agreed  entirely. 

With  this  meeting  the  proceedings  of  the 
Conference  terminated. 


ON  CATHEDRAL  PLANNING  AND  SOME 
CATHEDRAL  PLANS.* 

Winchester  has  a small  Lady-chapel,  termi- 
nating the  east  end,  like  Salisbury,  but  has  only 
one  grand  transept  and  no  projections  at  the 
west  end.  It  does  not  seem  to  feel  the  lack 
appreciably,  as  one  fears  lest  the  interesting 
proportions  of  the  chancel  should  bo  damaged. 
At  Salisbury  we  were  not  conscious  of  any 
similar  fear,  because  the  double  transepts  had 
brought  the  projection  along  the  body  of  the 
plan  in  a swelling  gradation.  The  east  end  of 
Winchester  is  sufficiently  removed  from  the 
great  transepts  to  be  independent  of  them  and 
complete  in  itself  and  its  relation  to  the  entire 
length  of  the  plan. 

Durham  has  a burly  massiveness  on  'plan, 
true  to  the  character  of  other  aspects  of  the 
building.  The  so-called  chapel  of  the  nine 
altars  (I  cannot  but  think  it  should  be  seven) 
crowns  the  cruciform,  as  one  did  once  at  Lincoln 
and  Fountains,  in  a complete  and  final  manner, 
but  subservient  to  the  central  transepts.  The 
nave  is  finished  by  the  slight  projection  of  the 
western  towers,  which  seems  to  be  the  exact 
amount  required  to  balance  the  whole  without 
disturbing  the  mass  of  the  east  end.  The 
Galilee  porch,  of  the  same  width  as  the  nave,  is 
delicate  enough  on  plan  to  be  subservient  to 
the  rest. 

Ely  as  a whole  is  simpler  in  outline  than  any 
which  we  have  been  considering  (though  we 
bear  in  mind  the  extraordinary  feats  of  con- 
structive skill  and  beautiful  design  that  are 
wrapped  up  in  it). 

The  nave,  choii',  and  presbytery  are  unusually 
long  and  wide,  but  are  well  balanced  by  great 
transepts,  comparatively  short  in  projection. 
The  design  of  the  west  end  is  unique.  Narrow 

* Continuation  of  a Paper  b.T  Mr.  A.  Beresford  Pite,  read 
before  the  Architectural  Association  on  the  2nd  inst.  See 
p.  637,  ante. 


but  massive  transepts,  with  a small  apsidal 
chapel  nestling  against  tho  south  side  of  the 
nave,  I am  inclined  to  think  that  the  original 
design  contemplated  a corresponding  one  on  the 
northern  side. 

This  little  chapel  gives  the  transepts  depth 
enough  to  balance  the  plan,  and,  being  low, 
plays  no  prominent  part  externally.  This 
chapel  has  here  exactly  the  same  object  to 
attain  as  the  screen  walls  at  Lincoln,  already 
referred  to.  Though  these  two  plans  are 
different  in  almost  every  particular  of  design, 
we  see  that  the  architects  had  the  same  result 
to  attain,  and  succeeded  by  a different  method 
in  each  case. 

Very  fine  turrets,  nearly  circular  on  plan, 
complete  in  a magnificent  manner  the  design 
of  the  transepts,  and  make  Ely  a very  in- 
teresting example  of  western  transept  planning. 
The  Galilee  porch  interferes  slightly  with  the 
happy  result,  owing  to  the  great  thickness  of 
its  walls,  necessitated  for  abutments  to  the 
arches  that  carry  the  central  western  tower. 
We  remarked  that  this  was  not  the  case  with 
the  Galilee  at  Durham,  as  the  walls  were  not 
too  thick  to  look  delicate  on  plan. 

Leaving  the  strictly  English  examples,  we 
notice  that  Westminster,  in  spite  of  its  general 
tendency  to  depart  from  national  types,  is 
English,  in  having  a plan  that  is  complete  and 
beautiful  as  a whole ; the  bases  of  the  western 
towers  having  enough  projection  to  make  a 
satisfactory  termination  to  the  nave. 

Sir  Christopher  Wren’s  plan  of  St.  Paul’s  has 
western  transepts  which  are  not  quite  happy  in 
proportion,  they  seem  either  too  large  or  too 
small,  too  large  and  deep  for  the  length  of  the 
nave,  and  not  far  enough  from  the  great  tran- 
septs to  aid  their  proportion.  The  nave  could 
not  well  have  been  lengthened,  as  its  huge 
arches  would  lose  scale  by  any  further  repeti- 
tion. The  western  transepts  seem  too  small, 
when  we  realise  that  if  they  had  been  equal  in 
size  to  the  great  arms  of  the  cross,  the  nave 
wonld  have  been  perfectly  balanced,  though  this 
would  have  been  a departure  from  the  proper 
cruciform  plan.  We  shall  find  this  carried  out 
in  the  plan  of  Munster  Cathedral.  This  build- 
ing, though  small  in  comparison  to  St.  Paul’s,  is 
more  huge  in  scale.  The  nave  consists  of  two 
spans,  the  eastern  and  western  transepts  are 
both  tho  same  size,  have  but  little  projection, 
and  are  the  same  width  as  the  nave, — their  size 
does  not,  however,  interfere  with  the  latter, 
which  passes  through  the  eastern  crossing  into 
the  chevet,  and  through  the  western  for  an 
equal  distance  to  a porch.  In  all  the  examples 
we  have  yet  referred  to,  the  western  transepts 
have  been  connected  with  the  faejade,  but  at 
Munster  they  have  no  relation  to  such,  the 
front  being  a gable  between  two  simple  square 
towers. 

The  English  cathedral  builders  exceeded  all 
their  neighbours  in  their  affection  for  the  cruci- 
form plan.  Tho  Continental  architects  were 
content  to  let  it  occupy  a secondary  position  in 
their  arrangements,  such  hobbies  as  chevets  and 
double  apses  having  the  first  claims  on  their 
consideration  and  skill. 

The  earlier  church  builders  of  France,  how- 
ever, adopted  it  more  often  than  their  descen- 
dants of  the  cathedral  building  epoch,  and  many 
very  interesting  examples  of  the  use  of  both  the 
Greek  and  Latin  cross  in  their  plans  are  well 
known  to  most  of  us. 

The  unique  churches  of  Aquitaine,  of  the 
type  of  the  Church  of  the  Cordeliers  at 
Toulouse,  and  those  of  Albi  and  Moissac,  how- 
ever, disregarded  the  cruciform  for  reasons 
which  Mr.  Fergusson  explains  thus: — It  was 
“ a country  where  Protestant  feeling  existed 
before  the  Reformation,  and  where,  conse- 
quently, the  architects  studied  more  how  they 
could  accommodate  congregations  than  provide 
show-places  for  priests.”  He  remarks  also  on 
tho  many  valuable  suggestions  they  contain  for 
US  now. 

But  the  introduction  and  rapid  growth  of  the 
chevet  soon  absorbed  the  attention  and  skill  of 
the  French  architects  in  planning.  Though 
great  artistic  skill  was  concentrated  later  on, 
upon  the  design  of  the  west  fronts  and  towers, 
it  was  always  without  any  serious  alteration  or 
improvement  of  the  lines  of  the  plan,  all  the 
interest  of  which  is  at  the  other  end  of  the 
building.  We  have  in  England  examples  of 
fatjades  planned  to  extend  beyond  the  bare 
width  of  nave  and  aisles,  but  they  are  very 
rarely  fonud  in  France.  Rouen  Cathedral  is 
tho  only  one  I can  call  to  mind.  The  fronts 
were  increased  in  height,  and  covered  with 
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beautiful  ornament,  often  to  the  top  of  the 
towers,  as  at  ilheims  and  Paris,  but  play  no 
part  in  the  scheme  of  the  plan.  At  Noyon  we 
fin'd  a grand  western  porch  extending  along  the 
front,  but  on  plan  it  only  diminishes  the  impor- 
tance of  the  great  towers  behind. 

In  the  seven-aisled  cathedral  of  Antwerp  the 
two  external  aisles  are  splayed  away  foom  the 
west  front. 

We  have  referred  to  the  treatment  of 
Munster  Cathedral,  in  Germany,  but  it  is  not  a 
type  that  was  followed.  There  is  so  much 
originality  and  variety  displayed  in  all  the 
arrangements  of  German  chnrches  that  it  is 
exceedingly  difficult  to  choose  examples.  Per- 
haps the  chief  characteristic  is  the  use  of  the 
western  apse.  We  have  examples  from 
Bamberg,  St.  Sebald’s' Nuremberg,  and  Augs- 
burg. ° 

At  Bamberg  the  transepts  are  at  the  west 
end,  to  the  exclusion  of  eastern  ones.  Both ! 
apses  have  choirs,  which  aro  reached  by  fiights 
of  steps  that  extend  some  distance  into  the 
nave,  as  in  some  Italian  churches  (there  are 
other  traces  of  Italian  influence  elsewhere  in 
Bamberg).  Both  apses  are  flanked  by  two 
square  towers,  the  western  ones  being  objects 
of  interest,  as  they  are  evidently  founded  on 
those  at  Laon.  This  treatment  makes  the  nave 
central,  as  at  Miinster,  being  the  body  of  tho 
church  in  a full  sense. 

Both  St.  Sebald’s  Nuremberg,  and  Augsburg 
Cathedral  have  small  early  western  apses,  with 
eastern  additions  of  later  date.  At  the  latter 
place  there  are  two  large  western  transepts  at 
the  nave  level,  the  choir  being  raised.  Here, 
hbwever,  the  interest  of  the  church  is  concen- 
trated in  the  ingenious  and  successful  plannin" 
of  the  chevet.  ° 

There  are  some  interesting  churches  in  Bruns- 
wick, the  west  fronts  of  which  are  carried  above 
tho  nave  roofs,  to  form  a belfry  between  the 
flanking  towers.  At  St.  Catherine's  Church  one 
of  the  towers  is  crowned  with  a spire.  This 
arrangement  of  front,  however,  has  but  little 
effect  on  the  plan. 

The  west  front  of  Strasburg  Cathedi'al  is 
designed  for  this  type  of  belfry,  but  the  whole 
block  is  internally  opened  to  the  church  by 
three  large  arches,  thus  adding  to  the  apparent 
length  of  the  nave  all  tho  space  down  to  the 
front  wall. 

Ulm  Cathedral  is  a fine  example  of  the  use 
of  a central  western  tower  the  full  width  of  the 
nave.  Externally,  a very  fine  composition,  with 
flyingbuttresses  gracefully  reaching  down  to  the 
side-aisle  walls;  this  cathedral  has  five  aisles, 
the  nave  arcade  has  rather  acute  arches  and 
ungainly  piers,  however,  with  beautiful  carving 
on  alternate  capitals;  the  double  aisles  on 
either  side  are  of  extraordinary  construction ; 
the  ranges  of  very  lofty  circular  columns  which 
carry  the  elegant  vaults  are  unique  as  works  of 
masonry  and  beautiful  design.  When  there, 
about  eighteen  months  ago,  a lottery  was  in 
progress  to  raise  funds  for  completing  the 
steeple  to  the  great  tower;  the  Medimval 
architect’s  drawing  for  which  still  exists  in  the 
cathedral  side  by  side  with  the  modern  Dombau- 
meister’s  version,  in  rather  ludicrous  contrast. 
The  tower  at  present  is  carried  up  to  the  base 
of  the  octagon,  high  enough  for  the  building, 
and  with  its  roof  and  dormers  of  coloured  glazed 
tiles,  crowned  with  an  elegant  little  lantern  and 
a small  forest  of  pinnacles  and  finials,  is  alto- 
gether moat  charming,  tho  colour  is  also  rich 
and  beautiful.  But  in  all  probability  by  this 
time  the  mischief  is  done,  and  the  charm  of  the 
place  gone,  till  the  steeple  shall  have  tumbled 
down.  There  is  a very  original  and  elegant  triple 
porch  between  the  western  buttresses  of  the 
tower. 

We  have  now  dwelt  upon  the  planning  of  the 
navos  and  western  ends  of  a few  cathedrals  of 
Northern  Europe,  perhaps  at  greater  length 
than  their  actual  proportion  to  the  whole 
building  would  justify,  were  it  not  that  hitherto 
the  greater  share  of  attention  has  been  concen- 
trated on  the  study  of  the  eastern  ends  and 
crossings,  which  present  so  many  interesting 
problems  to  the  architect  and  archjeologist. 
But  feeling  that  completeness  of  plan  in  all 
particulars  has  been  the  special  characteristic 
of  our  architectural  forefathers,  I have  not 
hesitated  to  devote  the  greater  portion  of  our 
abort  time  to  these  rather  overlooked  factors  in 
a perfect  plan. 

I do  not  wish,  however,  to  leave  the  examples 
of  this  large  subject  that  we  have  before  us, 
without  noticing  the  several  ways  in  which  the 
adoption  of  the  cruciform  plan  affected,  and  was  ' 


in  turn  influenced  by,  the  design  of  the  east 
end  of  the  cathedral. 

The  cruciform  plan  produced  very  long 
churches,  as  the  crossing  arms  divided  the 
length  and  gave  interest  to  points  in  what 
would  have  been  without  them  a mere  corridor. 
Our  own  architects,  who  were  content  to  trust 
themselves  bo  tho:  cruciform  plan  for  a supply  of 
sufficient  interest  and  beauty,  naturally  found 
at  the  crossing  the  centre  and  most  important 
part  of  the  design.  This  is  why  they  concen- 
trated their  powers  on  the  design  of  the  lantern 
towers  which  are  the  glory  of  our  cities,  and 
ours  alone.  Their  thoroughness,  in  adhering  to 
a definite  scheme  of  p^an,  has  bee.n  amply 
rewarded.  The  Continental  architects,  who 
either  did  not  perceive  the  vantage-point  they 
possessed  at  tho  crossing  or  were  careless  of  it, 
produced  no  cathedrals  which  can  rival  the 
English  in  beauty  and  dignity  of  grouping. 


Ulm. 


The  fact  that  the  square  oast  end  was  the  rule 
of  our  English  practice  has  not  a little  to  do 
with  the  emphasis  given  to  the  crossing;  being 
conscious  that  the  building  could  be  terminated 
at  any  point  to  meet  whatever  proportion 
already  existed,  tho  transepts  were  lengthened 
and  widened,  to  group  externally  with  the  lofty 
tower  and  to  give  space  and  effect  to  the 
interior.  The  transepts,  as  a consequence,  are 
much  more  important  and  valuable  here  than 
abroad,  their  repetition  beyond  the  choir  being 
most  fruitful  of  artistic  results. 

Both  at  Lincolu  and  Salisbury  the  choir 
transepts  are  of  beautiful  proportions,  narrower 
and  of  less  projection  than  the  great  transepts, 
and  seem  based  on  a cross  of  which  the  choir 
forms  the  stem  and  the  sacrarium  the  head, 
their  point  of  crossing  being  the  top  of  the  main 
cross  of  which  the  other  transepts  are  the  arms, 
forming  a cross  within  a cross,  and  yet  main- 
taining their  share  in  tho  whole  plan.  They 
effect  a junction  with  the  main  vault,  unlike 
their  western  brethren,  the  continuity  of  which 
is,  however,  undisturbed.  Having  been  brought 
by  their  means  now  to  the  east  end,  we  cannot 
but  feel  that  there  is  no  other  possibly  successful 


termination  for  the  cathediial  but  a square  wall, 
the  rectangle  having  been  the  foundation  of  all 
the  beauties  we  have  been  enjoying.  And  we 
have  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  self-restraint 
our  architects  displayed  in  this  way,  and  wonder 
what  posterity  will  find  of  that  quality  in  our 
own  work. 

I do  not  propose  to  refer  to  tho  transepts  of 
foreign  cathedrals  apart  from  their  apses  and 
chevets,  to  which  they  are  entirely  subsidiary, 
though  this  brings  us  in  contact  with  West- 
minster, where  the  transepts  and  chevet  aeeni 
to  maintain  an  interesting  and  ceaseless 
struggle  for  supremacy,  on  plan ; this  is  not 
visible  externally,  as  moat  wisely  the  lantern 
tower  has  not  been  built.  The  combination  of 
a lantern  tower,  of  sufficient  height  and  size  to 
be  proportionate  to  the  whole  building,  and  a 
chevet  has  yet  to  be  accomplished.  SC.  Ouen 
at  Bouen  is  nearest  the  goal,  but  the  charming 
lantern  is  too  small  for  the  nave. 

Noyon  is  a rare  example  of  a cathedral,  which, 
though  of  second  or  third  class  dimension,  is 
completely  planned.  The  apsidal  transepts  are 
distinctly  typical  of  French  design.  (Soissons 
Cathedral  has  one  such  beautiful  transept  with 
an  aisle,  but  owing  to  the  lines  of  the  site  the 
northern  transept  had  to  be  kept  square.) 
Noyon  was  originally  united  to  the  See  of 
Tournay,  the  cathedral  of  which  has  apsidal 
transepts  of  much  greater  size,  with  aisles,  but 
they  are  too  far  from  the  chevet  and  interfere 
with  the  nave. 


At  Noyon,  apart  from  the  feeling  of  harmony 
that  tho  three  semicircles  give  to  the  plan,  there 
is  a great  lack  of  correspondence  in  proportion; 
the  transepts  want  enlargement  in  the  direction 
of  the  nave,  ns  they  are  overpowered  by  the 
chevet. 

St.  Remi,  at  Rheims,  is  perhaps  the  nearest  to 
successful  treatment;  hear  the  transepts  are 
square-ended,  but  have  the  usual  apsidal  pro- 
jections on  their  sides  nearest  to  the  chevet. 
They  are  well  known  for  the  interesting  puzzle, 
solved,  in  vaulting  four  bays  on  the  west 
wall  into  three  on  the  opposite.  The  church  has 
a very  grand  nave  of  thirteen  bays,  which  gives 
much  dignity  to  the  plan.  The  weak  point  is 
that  the  transepts  want  a little  more  width. 
The  increased  projection  of  the  centre  chapel 
of  the  chevet  gives  a beautiful  apex  to  the  plan. 
(Such  a one  as  the  pointed  arch  had  taught  the 
architect  to  look  for.) 

The  smaller  church  of  Notre  Dame,  Chalons- 
sur-Mame,  is  a happy  px'oportion  as  a whole, 
the  chevet  not  being  too  large  for  the  nave, — it 
was  then  in  its  youthful  prime,  but  the  tran- 
septs are  small.  In  fact,  we  find  that  the 
chevet  was  developed  at  the  expense  of 
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transepts  and  entire  plan.  The  French  archi- 
tects did  not  display  that  balance  of  mind  in 
planning  which  they  proved  themselves  to 
possess  in  constructing  their  vaults. 

At  Chartres,  we  find  the  transepts  of  a good 
width,  but  shortened  considerably,  as  the  chevet 
has  grown  in  size  and  possesses  two  encircling 
aisles  besides  its  chapels ; the  nave  suffers 
accordingly,  as  it  has  only  one  pair  of  aisles, 
and  is  of  comparatively  small  area. 

Notre  Dame,  Paris,  has  a beautifully  com- 
plete plan,  but  the  transepts  have  practically 
no  actual  projection  beyond  the  line  of  the  apse, 
which  here,  as  at  Chartres,  has  two  encircling 
aisles  and  chapels  beyond  that  are  bounded  by 
the  semicircle  of  the  apse.  The  nave  has  double 
side  aisles,  and  chapels  between  the  buttresses 
beyond  them,  which  make  it  sufficiently  wide  to 
balance  the  great  mass  beyond  and  produce  a 
well-proportioned  whole,  but,  as  we  have  seen, 
at  the  expense  of  real  transepts. 

The  plans  of  Rheims  and  Amiens  are  other 
illustrations  of  the  sacrifice  of  transept  pro- 
jection in  consequence  of  the  use  of  the  chovet, 
which  always  asserted  its  claims  to  attention 
to  the  detriment  of  other  portions  of  the  cathe- 
dral, and  which,  though  based  on  the  cruciform 
plan,  hid  and  over-rode  its  lines  most  unmerci- 
fully. 

The  examples  that  wo  have  of  the  use 
Germany  made  of  the  chevet  do  not  furnish 
us  with  any  notable  exceptions  to  the  results 
we  have  observed  that  it  produced  in  France. 
The  chevet  of  Augsburg  Cathedral  is  very 
interesting,  because,  being  confined  by  the 
sweeping  curve  of  the  street  at  the  east 
end,  the  architect  did  not  permit  himself 
to  be  deprived  of  the  proportion  to  the 
whole  that  he  wished  to  obtain  by  means  of 
his  apse  j so  he  contrived  to  dispense  with  the 
real  encircling  aisle  and  carried  the  walk  into 
the  main  apse,  across  behind  the  reredos.  The 
result  externally  is  very  picturesque. 

Perhaps  the  most  typical  eastern  termination 
is  the  use  of  three  apses  corresponding  with  the 
nave  and  side  aisles  ; early  and  semicircular  at 
Brunswick,  and  semi-octagonal  (like  our  bow 
windows)  in  the  later  work  of  Ratisbon.  This 
latter  cathedral  is  throughout  of  the  most  just 
and  harmonious  proportions,  and  the  plan, 
though  small  in  size  and  simple  in  outline,  is 
complete.  The  transepts  have  no  external 
projection  j the  chapels  on  each  side  of  the 
choir  are  nestled  behind  the  screen  walls,  and 
have  the  sacristy  and  treasury  beyon.d  them. 
The  cruciform  which  lies  buried  in  the  triforium 
is  not  apparent  on  the  plan,  the  architect’s 
sense  of  fitness  cautioning  him  against  its  use 
with  the  apse.  We  cannot  do  better  than  leave 
the  consideration  of  foreign  cathedrals*  with 
this,  one  of  Germany’s  most  perfect  examples. 

In  conclusion,  I trust  that  the  rather  rambling 
investigations  we  have  been  conducting  among 
some  cathedral  plans  may  not  have  been  without 
interest,  if  only  in  awakening  recollections  of 
happier  descriptions  and  more  ably  conducted 
tours.  And,  for  my  own  part,  the  pleasurable 
study  that  this  paper  has  involved  during  the 
last  few  days  will  be  amply  repaid  if  your 
attention  has  been  directed  to  what  I feel  to  be 
a great  fact,  namely,  that  our  cathedrals 
possess  plans  which  are  beautiful  works  of  art 
in  themselves,  and  which  will  well  repay  both 
careful  measurement  and  study. 


ART  IN  AMERICA. 

Tnis  was  the  subject  of  a lecture  by  Dr. 
Phene,  F.S.A.,  recently  delivered  before  the 
Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  the  Fine 
Arts,  9,  Conduit-street,  Regent-street. 

The  lecturer  divided  his  subject  into  three 
parts, — The  past  art  of  the  American  continent, 
as  compared  with  the  ancient  art  works  of  the 
other  continents  ; the  present  condition  of  art 
and  art  workers  in  America;  and  the  future 
prospects  of  art  in  that  continent.  He  observed 
that  the  antique  art  was  found  in  several  in- 
stances, chiefly  in  monoliths  and  earthworks,  to 
have  a very  close  similarity  with  the  ancient 
works  in  Europe  and  in  Egypt.  So  striking,  in- 
deed, that  from  it  the  lecturer  concluded  that  a 
communication  mast  have  existed  on  one  side 
or  another  of  the  American  shores  with  the 
opposite  continent.  Indeed,  some  of  the  stone 
structures  discovered  in  Ohio  and  Central 
America  were  found  to  be  the  same  as  those 
of  a well-known  Asiatic  type.  The  Basques, 
who  were  well  acquainted  with  the  Phcenicians, 
traded  with  America  before  the  time  of  Colum- 
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bus,  as  related  by  Gosnold,  Brereton,  and  others, 
and  such  works  are  principally  found  on  the 
European  coast,  where  the  Basques  traded. 

As  to  the  present,  the  lecturer  described  his 
journeys  through  the  States,  in  routes  seldom 
taken  by  travellers  of  to-day,  as  being  quite  out 
of  the  lines  of  railway  traffic.  The  private 
collections  in  these  rural  districts,  consisting  of 
the  antiquities  of  the  several  States,  and  the 
careful  delineation  of  the  same  by  the  local 
collectors,  was  an  evidence  of  innate  love  of 
art,  and  application  and  devotion  in  an  art 
direction  in  the  country.  In  the  great  cities 
there  were  collections  of  paintings  of  great 
value,  and  the  mnaeums  at  Washington  and 
New  Yoi-k  rivalled  those  of  Europe. 

In  the  future,  it  was  anticipated  from  the 
increase  of  wealth,  and  consequent  facility  for 
study  in  art  subjects,  that  a great  original  out- 
burst of  American  fine  art  would  ensue.  So 
great  had  been  her  works  in  architecture,  so 
wide  her  inventions,  that  when  the  mind  of 
her  citizens  was  turned  to  art  subjects,  the 
highest  results  might  reasonably  be  anticipated. 

Mr.  Hormuzd  Rassam,  F.R.A.S.,  F.R.G.S., 
the  Oriental  explorer,  presided. 


PREHISTORIC  MAN  IN  EGYPT  AND 
SYRIA. 

A LARGE  public  meeting  was  held  by  the 
Victoria  Philosophical  Institute  of  London  last 
week,  at  which  its  members  gave  a worthy 
welcome  to  Vice-Chancellor  Dawson,  C.M.G.,  of 
McGill  University,  Montreal,  at  whose  instance 
the  British  Association  visits  Canada  this  year. 
The  Society  of  Arts  kindly  lent  its  premises  for 
the  occasion,  and  its  great  theatre  was  crowded 
in  every  part  long  before  the  hour  of  meeting. 
The  chair  was  taken  by  Sir  H.  Barkly,  G.C.M.G., 
K.C.B.,  F.R.S.,  who,- — after  the  new  members 
bad  been  announced  by  Captain  F.  Petrie,  the 
secretary, — welcomed  Dr.  Dawscn  amid  loud 
applause,  and  asked  him  to  deliver  his  address : 
it  was  on  “ Prehistoric  Man  in  Egypt  and 
Syria,”  and  was  illustrated  by  large  diagrams, 
also  flint  implements  and  bones  collected  by 
Dr.  Dawson  himself  on  the  spot  during  his 
winter  tonr  in  the  East;  Professor  Boyd- 
Dawkins,  F.R.S.,  kindly  assisted  in  the  classi- 
fication of  the  bones. 

In  dealing  with  his  subject,  Dr.  Dawson  re- 
marked that  great  interest  attaches  to  any 
remains  which,  in  countries  historically  so  old, 
may  indicate  the  residence  of  man  before  the 
dawn  of  history.  In  Egypt,  nodules  of  flint  are 
very  abundant  in  the  Eocene  limestones,  and, 
where  these  have  been  wasted  away,  remain  on 
the  surface.  In  many  places  there  is  good  evi- 
dence that  the  flint  thus  to  be  found  everywhere 
has  been,  and  still  is,  used  for  the  manufacture 
of  flakes,  knives,  and  other  implements.  These, 
as  is  well  known,  were  used  for  many  purposes 
by  the  ancient  Egyptians,  and  in  modern  times 
gun-flints  and  strike-lights  still  continued  to  be 
made.  The  ddbris  of  worked  flints  found  on  the 
surface  is  thus  of  little  value  as  an  indication 
of  any  flint-folk  preceding  the  old  Egyptians. 
It  would  be  otherwise  if  flint  implements  could 
be  found  in  the  older  gravels  of  the  country. 
Some  of  these  are  of  Pleistocene  age,  and  be- 
long to  a period  of  partial  submergence  of 
the  Nile  Valley.  Flint  implements  had  been 
alleged  to  be  found  in  these  gravels,  but  there 
seemed  to  be  no  good  evidence  to  prove  that 
they  are  other  than  the  chips  broken  by 
mechanical  violence  in  the  removal  of  the 
gravel  by  torrential  action.  In  the  Lebanon, 
numerous  caverns  exist.  These  were  divided 
into  two  classes,  with  reference  to  their  origin  ; 
some  being  water-caves  or  tunnels  of  subter- 
ranean rivers,  others  sea-caves,  excavated  by 
the  waves  when  the  country  was  at  a lower 
level  than  at  present.  Both  kinds  have  been 
occupied  by  man,  and  some  of  them  un- 
doubtedly at  a time  anterior  to  the  Phcenician 
occupation  of  the  country,  and  even  at  a time 
wheu  the  animal  inhabitants  and  geographical 
features  of  the  region  were  different  from 
those  of  the  present  day.  They  were  thus 
of  various  ages,  ranging  from  the  post-Glacial 
or  Antediluvian  period  to  the  time  of  the 
Phcenician  occupation.  Dr.  Dawson  then 
remarked  that  maay  geologists  in  these 
days  had  an  aversion  to  using  the  word  “Ante- 
diluvian,” on  account  of  the  nature  of  the  work 
which,  in  years  now  gone  by,  unlearned  people 
had  attributed  to  the  Flood  described  in  Scrip- 
ture, but  as  the  aversion  to  the  use  of  that  word 
was,  he  thought,  not  called  for  in  these  days- 
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he  hoped  it  would  pass  away.  Speaking  as  a 
geologist,  from  a purely  geological  point  of  view, 
and  from  a thorough  examination  of  the  country 
around,  there  was  no  doubt  but  what  there  was 
conclusive  evidence  that  between  the  time  of 
the  first  occupation  of  these  caves  by  men, — 
and  they  were  men  of  a splendid  physique, — 
and  the  appearance  of  the  early  Phcenician  in- 
habitants of  the  land,  there  had  been  a vast 
submergence  of  land,  and  a great  catastrophe, 
ay,  a stupendous  one,  in  which  even  the 
Mediterranean  had  been  altered  from  a small 
sea  to  its  present  size.  In  illustration  of  this, 
the  oaverns  at  the  Pass  of  Nahr-el-Kelb  and  at 
Ant  Elias  were  described  in  some  detail,  and 
also,  in  connexion  with  these,  the  occurrence  of 
flint  implements  on  the  surface  of  modern  sand- 
stones at  the  Cape  or  Ras  near  Beyrout;  these 
last  were  probably  of  much  less  antiquity  than 
those  of  the  more  ancient  caverns. 

A discussion  ensued,  which  was  taken  part  id 
by  a number  of  distinguished  Fellows  of  the 
Royal  Society,  including  Sir  H.  Barkly,  F.R.S., 
Professors  Wiltshire,  F.R.S.,  Warrington  Smyth, 
F.R.S.,  Rupert  Jones,  F.R.S. ; Colonel  Herschel, 
F.R.S.,  the  talented  son  of  the  late  Sir  John 
Herschel;  Dr.  Rae,  F.R.S. , the  Arctic  explorer ; 
Dr.  Dawson,  F.R.S.;  Mr.  D.  Howard,  the  vice- 
president  of  the  Chemical  Institute ; and  other 
geologists. 


THE  COMPETITION  QUESTION. 

The  following  form  of  circular  has  been  pre- 
pared by  the  Competitions-Memorial  Committee 
(R.I.B.A.),  to  be  forwarded  to  tho  promotere 
of  proposed  architectural  competitions  : — 

Gentlemen, — The  Committee  appointed  by  tho 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  with  a view 
of  impressing  upon  promoters  of  competitions  the 
importance,  both  in  their  own  interest  and  in  that 
of  the  architectural  profession,  of  appointing  a pro- 
fesstoual  assessor  of  established  reputation  in  all 
cases  to  advise  the  committee  of  selection  on  the 
designs  submitted,  having  heard  that  you  propose 
to  obtain  designs  for  your  new  building  by  means 
of  a competition,  beg  respectfully  to  urge  upon  you 
the  appointment  of  a professional  assessor  to  advise 
you,  for  the  following  reasons  : — 

Becauso  it  requires  the  knowledge  and  skill  of  a 
specialist  of  great  experience  to  weigh  the  merits 
and  demerits  of  rival  designs,  and  to  decide  on 
their  suitability  for  their  intended  purposes  and  for 
the  site. 

Becauso  designs  are  unfortunately  often  submitted 
in  competition,  which  are  in  violation  of  the  con- 
ditions; while  others,  if  executed  as  designed, 
would  largely  exceed  the  sum  at  the  disposal  of  the- 
promoters  ; while,  again,  a design  in  many  ways 
inappropriate  for  tho  purpose  may  be  submitted. 
In  all  such  cases  professional  advice  would  be  in- 
valuable to  promoters,  saving  them  from  possible 
litigation,  and  from  incurring  unnecessary  expense, 
or  tbe  lasting  inconvenience  of  erecting  a building 
unsuitable  to  its  purpose. 

Because  the  not  unnatural  tendency  of  an  archi- 
tect competing  for  a building  is  often  to  underrate 
tbe  cost  of  his  design,  while  a professional  assessor 
approaches  the  question  in  a more  impartial  manner,, 
and  his  judgment  is  therefore  more  hkely  to  be  the 
right  one.  He  will  also  better  be  able  to  gauge  fron> 
the  designs  (an  all-important  matter)  whether  their 
authors  show  competency  in  design,  general  arrange- 
ment, and  construction. 

Because  by  the  appointment  of  a professional 
assessor  you  will  not  only  be  assisted  in  the  selectioD 
of  the  best  designs,  but  you  will  also  enable  many 
good  men  to  compete  who  would  not  otherwise  be 
able  to  do  so. 

Because  the  number  of  architects  agreeing  not  to- 
take  part  in  any  public  architectural  competition, 
unless  one  or  more  professional  assessors  of  esta- 
blished reputation  are  appointed  to  advise  the  pro- 
moters on  tbe  relative  merits  of  the  designs  sub- 
mitted in  the  competition  is  upwards  of  1,3^50,  and 
the  list  contains  the  names  of  most  of  tho  best 
known  men  in  the  profession.  Such  an  oxpressioa 
of  opinion  will,  it  is  hoped,  have  weight  with  your- 
selves and  other  promoters,  who  are  frequently 
placed  in  an  invidious  position  by  the  powerful 
influence  which  may  be  brought  to  bear  by  unscru- 
pulous competitors,  and  by  other  means,  where 
there  is  no  assessor,  which  would  be  to  a very  great 
extent  removed  by  the  appointment  of  one. 

Because  promoters  would  find  great  advantage  io 
securing  the  services  of  an  assessor,  as  an  initial 
step,  to  assist  in  drawing  up  the  conditions  of  the 
competition,  and  announcing  bis  employment  wheii 
advertising  the  same. 

This  Committee  does  not  attempt  to  advise  pro- 
moters on  the  selection  of  an  assessor,  but  would 
refer  them  to  the  President  and  Council  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects,  No.  9,  Conduit- 
street,  Hanover-square,  London,  W.,  or  to  any 
well-known  architect  of  established  reputation,  not 
necessarily  a Member  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects,  who  is  not  a competitor. 

The  selection  of  an  assessor  or  assessors  should 
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be  to  a large  extent  governed  by  the  nature  of  the 

proposed  competition,  the  object  being  to  obtain 
ttie  services  of  men  most  conversant  with  the  re- 
class  of  building  contemplated 
Ihe  Suggestions  for  the  Conduct  of  Architectural 
Competitions,  published  by  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects,  which  are  inclosed,  will  be  found 
very  useful  for  the  guidance  of  promoters,  but  this 
Committee  does  not  recommend  the  double  com- 
ptitioD  system  when  the  amount  to  be  expended 
1 20,000/.— We  remain,  Gentlemen,  your 

obedient  servants, 

Cole  A.  Adams, 

Aston  Webb, 

Hon.  Secs,  of  the  Committee, 


CONFERENCE  OF  FRENCH  ARCHITECTS. 

We  have  received  the  following  programme 
ot  the  arrangements  for  the  Conference  of 
French  Architects,  to  be  held  at  the  Boole  des 
Beam-Arts,  from  June  0th  to  14th  (inclusive) 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Societe  Ceutrale  des 
Arcmtectes : — 

“ PBOGKAMME  DES  STANCES  ET  VI8ITES. 

Luniii,  9 juin, 

^ ^7  Constitution  du  Bureau  et  ordre  des 
travaux  du  Congrhs.—L  architecture  au  Salon,  par 
M.  Achille  Lucas,  architecte.  — Visite  du  chantier 
du  Lyc6e  Jeanson  ; M.  Laisn^,  architecte. 

Mardi,  10  juin. 

Q n (Etoion  k 

^ o prdcises,  place  du  Chatelet)  ^ 

'^alon  du  Mus€e  des 
Arts  D^scoratif^  Conference  par  M.  Paul  Seville.— 
Notice  surfeu  Ckenavard,  par  M.  Charles  Lucas 
Mercredi,  11  juin. 

^ 9 h.— Visite  du  chantier  du  Sacre-Cceur-  M 
Abadie,  membre  de  I’lnstitut,  architecte 

T>,r  Af  n O^^stion  d’archeologie, 
par  M E.  Desiardins,  de  I’Academie  des  Inscnp- 

pa^M  Paul  Waltom 

Jeudi,  12  juin. 

Excision  Blois,  visite  du  chateau:  M.  A.  de 
Baudot,  architecte. 

Vendredi,  13  juin. 

h.  2 h.— Etude  de  la  creation  d’une  Caisse  destinee 
4 soutenir  les  proems  en  responsabilite.  (Veeu  de 
Congres  de  Nice  fevrier,  1884).-Compte  rendu  du 
Congres  des  80016163  savantes,  par  M.  Alf.  Normand 
Conference  sur  la  ceramique,  par  M.  Heslignihres. 
Samedi,  14  jum. 

A ateliers  de  peinture  sur  verre 

de  M.  Didron,  boulevard  d’Enfer  6 
1 V MSdii;s  deceru&spar 

la  fjocidtd  Ceutrale  des  Arohitectes,  k I’Arohiteothre 
privde,  i 1 Eoole  des  Beam- Arts,  am  Ecolespriv&s 
au  Cercle  des  6109003,  au  personnel  du  Batiment 
aux  Industries  d’Art.-Notice  sur  feu  Letueur,  pa^ 
61.  Juhen  Henard.  ’ ^ 

ContinenS^  pr^oises.  -Diner  confratemel,  ai’Hdtel 


as  the  sewnd  in  order  of  merit,  and  those 

marked  Red  Cross " as  the  third  in  order 
ot  ment;  and  that,  in  accordance  with  the 
advertised  conditions,  premiums  of  thirty- 
fivo  and  ^fifteen  guineas  be  paid  respec- 
^vely  to  Fiat  Jnstitia"  and  “Red  Cross.” 
fhere  were,  he  said,  twenty-four  competi- 
tors.  ilr.  T.  C.  Hope  seconded  the  motion, 
winch  was  nnanimonsly  agreed  to.  On  the 
sealed  envelopes  containing  the  names  of 
the  authors  of  the  varioutResigns  being  opened. 
It  was  found  that  the  design  of  “ Salus  Populi.” 
was  by  Messrs.  George  Heaton,  Wigan,  and 
Mr.  W.  J.  Ralph,  Chester  j “Home,”  by  Mr. 
T 'j-i-  architect,  Bradford;  “Fiat 

Justitia,  by  Messrs.  George  Hepworth  and 
Samuel  Wilkinson,  architects  and  surveyors. 
Brighousej  and  “Red  Cross,”  by  Messrs.  Hep- 
worth  & Wilkmson  and  Messrs.  Smith  & Wood- 
house,  Manchester. 


THE  LATE  VIOLLET-LE-DUC. 

SlR,--I  hope  you  will  favour  me  with  space  in 
your  colum^  to  express  my  deep  sense  of  indebted- 
ness to  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects  for  allowing  me  to  take  part  in  the 
Conference  of  last  week,  and  also  to  thank  the 
members,  as  a body,  for  their  more  than  kind 
roMptiOQ  of  my  paper  on  Viollet-Ie.Duc.* 

No  fitter  place  or  audience  could  have  been  found 
for  some  mention  of  the  genius  and  work  of  a man 

S^s^lf  ^ 

I know  that  Viollet-le-Duc  held  his  English  com- 
peers and  British  architects  generally  in  high  esteem  • 
and  he  never  forgot  that  he  was  the  honoured 
recipient  of  the  Gold  Medal  of  the  Institute,  which 
IS  now  among  the  treasured  heirlooms  of  his  family 
It  would  require  notone,  but  half  a dozen  papers 
to  give  an  adequate  presentment  of  his  capacious 
mteilect ; but  my  main  object  will  bo  served  if  I 
should  m any  way  be  the  means  of  inducing  the 
younpr  members  of  the  architectural  profession  not 
merely  to  copy  his  drawings,— instructive  and 
beautiful  as  they  are, — but  to  study  his  writings,  so 
pregnant  with  practical  suggestions. 

I received,  a fortnight  ago,  a letter  from  his  son, 
expressing  his  regret  that  it  was  not  in  his  power  to 
send  for  exhibition  at  the  Conference  a collection  of 
the  more  important  of  his  father’s  larger  drawings 
which  are  no  longer  his,  but  the  property  of  the 
rrench  nation,  and  are  now  being  arranged  for 
permanent  hanging  in  the  Salle  Viollet-le-Duc  at 
the  Trocadero,  adjoining  that  fine  museum  of  French 
historical  sculpture  which  owes  its  origin  to  him 
and  was  the  latest  fruit  of  his  prolific  life.  ’ 

« Charles  Wethered. 

tVes(  Orange,  Stroud, 

May  12th. 


architects  were  cot  to  be  held  responsible  for  the 
omissions  of  the  contractor,  unless  negligence  on 
tboir  part  could  be  shown.  As  there  was  no  evidence 
01  this  before  him  he  considered  the  defendant  had 

without “sTffi”'  *“  dismissing  bis  architects 

without  Bufficientoause;  and  the  coimter-claioi  if  Hi 

r/ate  o?  “ *“"■  ?>'»'■>■*}»»  >»ade  against  the 

estate  of  the  contractor  and  not  against  the 

SniLr  righS"  ““  “““S 

Sams,  A.RI.B.A.,  and  other  witnesses, 
attended  to  give  evidence  in  favour  of  the  plaiotiffs" 
without  calling  on  theoiL 
dll  ected  the  jury  to  find  for  the  plaintiffs.  ^ 

for  iL®  W'  gave  a verdict 

the  it  nff  plaintiffs’  claim,  rejecting 

h?|her  soak  ■>'>  ‘1^ 


NoiA.-j-Tout  membre  du  Conp-fea  devra  prevenir  a 
k a trailer  uSe  question 

relative  i 1 Arch.t«fture  ou  a l'Archt5ologie,  cn  d^ors  de 
dTmande  d’invits- 
Secretaire  du 

Congr^a,  au  si6ge  de  Ja  Soaetd  Centrale  des  Arohitectes 
bouletard  Samt-Germain,  168." 


COMPETITIONS. 

Hof^s  and  Washhouses,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

' Liverpool,  who  was  appointed  by 

i the  Newcastle  Corporation  to  decide  upon  the 
plans  sent  in  for  the  erection  of  baths  and 
(■washhouses  in  Scotswood-road,  Byker,  and 
^thur’s-  Hill,  has  announced  bis  award  as 

follows : — For  the  Scotswood-road  site, Ist, 

Messrs.  Gibson  & Allen,  Newcastle-on- Tyne  • 
2nd,  Messrs.  Clark  & Moscrop,  Darlington-  3rd* 
•Messrs.  Tate  & Popplewell,  ilanchester.  ’ For 
■ge  Byker  site,— Ist,  Messrs.  Gibson  & AUen, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne  ; 2nd,  Messrs.  Clark  6 
Moscrop,  Darlington;  3rd,  Mr.  T.  TV.  Dyson 
Manchester.  For  the  Arthur’s  Hill  site,— 1st 
Messrs.  Gibson  & Allen,  Newcastle-on-Tyue  • 
■2nd,  Messrs.  Clark  & Moscrop,  Darlington- 
3rd,  Mr.  Alfred  Darbyshire,  F.R.I.B.A.,  Man- 
ihester.  The  cost,  exclusive  of  sites,  not  to 
sxceed  24,000/. 

The  Bowling  Cemetery,  Bradford.— At  the 
seeting  of  the  Bradford  Town  Council  on 
fueaday  last,  Alderman  Hardaker,  chair- 
nan  of  the  Sanitary  Committee,  moved 
hat,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  com- 
aittee,  the  Council  should  select  as  the 
ieat  ^ of  the  competitive  designs  for  the 
'Bowling  Cemetery  those  marked  “ Salus 
I’opuli”  for  the  laying-out  of  the  grounds, 
nd  those  marked  “Home”  for  the  erection 
f the  buildings;  those  marked  “Fiat  Justitia” 


ARCHITECTS’  FEES. 

BYKNE  and  WILMOT  V.  STAFFORD. 


This  case,  which  may  be  of  some  interest  to  the 
profession,  was  tried  before  his  Honour  (Judge 
Lushington)  in  the  Chertsey  County  Court,  Mr 
Porter.  instructed  by  Mr.  StoUard,  being  counsel  for 
the  plaintiffs  ; and  Mr.  Baggallay  appearing  for  the 
defendant.  The  case  lasted  the  whole  of  the  day. 
The  plaintiffs  are  architects  practising  in  London 
and  at  TVindsor  ; aud  were  employed  by  the 
defendant,  a Dr.  Stafford,  residing  at  Windlesham, 
Surrey,  to  prepare  plans  and  superintend  a residence 
for  him  near  Bagshot,  at  an  agreed  commission  of 
five  per  cent,  on  the  lowest  estimate,  the  plaintiffs 
agreeing  to  waive  their  travelling  charges  owing  to 
one  of  the  plaintiffs,  Mr.  Byrne,  A.R.I.B.A..,  being 
District  Sanitary  Surveyor,  and  frequently  visiting 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  proposed  house,  just  as 
the  building  was  approaching  completion.  The 
contractor,  Mr.  J.  Higgs,  failed.  The  defendant 
shortly  afterwards  asked  one  of  the  plaintiffs,  Mr. 
Byrne,  to  prepare  a specification  for  the  completion 
of  the  building  at  an  agreed  sum  of  three  guineas. 
This  not  being  done  as  quickly  as  the  defendant 
wished,  owing  to  a delay  of  a week  through  the 
illness  of  Mr.  Byrne,  wrote  a hasty  letter  dismissing 
them,  whereupon  the  plaintiffs  sent  in  their  account 
claiming  a balance  of  43/.  odd,  the  correctness  of 
which  was  not  ia  dispute  ; but  a counter-claim  of 
47/.  was  set  up  by  the  defendant  for  negligence, 
claiming  that  certain  omissions  made  by  the  builderj 
should  be  paid  for  by  the  architects. 

The  defendant,  on  being  examined,  proved  tha 
orders  had  been  given  to  the  contractor  for  some  o 
these  previously  to  his  failure,  and  others  referred 
to  in  the  set-off,  were  matters  which  were  fully  ex- 
plained to  bis  Honour. 

The  architects  claimed  their  right  to  have  altered 
uiider  the  general  conditions  of  the  specification, 
such  alteration  being  deducted  from,  or  added  to, 
the  contract  sum  at  the  completion  of  the  work,  and 
measured  and  valued  according  to  the  priced  quan- 
tities which  formed  part  of  the  contract,  and  were 
prepared  by  an  independent  surveyor. 

His  Honour  pointed  out  to  the  jury  that  the 


STAINED  GLASS. 

FttZ/o_rd.— The  Parish  Church  of  Fulford, 
Yorkshme,  which  was  rebuilt  some  six  years  ago 
having  been  destroyed  by  fire,  has  lately  had 
Munich  stained  glass  introduced  into  the  large 
five-light  east  window.  Each  light  contains  a 
separate  subject  representing  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal scenes  of  Christ’s  life.  It  has  been  de- 
signed and  executed  by  Messrs.  Mayer  & Co 
Burnham  (Essex).— On  Easter  Sunday  a new 
memorial  window  was  unveiled  on  the  north 
side  of  the  chancel  of  the  parish  church : the 
subject  (Acts  of  Charity”)  is  illustrated  i» 
three  lights,  by  groups  of  figures  in  Oriental 
costume,  beneath  which  are  the  texts, — “I  was 
an  hungered  and  ye  gave  me  meat,”  “I  was 
sick  and  ye  visited  me,”  “Naked  and  ye 
clothed  me  ” ; the  crown  of  the  window  aud 
intervening  spaces  being  filled  with  rich  tracery. 
The  cost  of  the  window  has  been  defrayed  bv 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richmond,  in  memory  of  their 
parents.  The  window  was  supplied  by  Messrs. 
Jones  & Wilhs,  of  Great  Russeil-street,  London 
and  fixed  by  Mr.  Charles  Read,  builder,  of 
Burnham. 

Brighton.  The  whole  of  the  windows  on  the 
north  and_  south  sides  of  the  Church  of  the 
Annunciation,  Brighton,  have  been  filled  with 
stained  glass  to  a scheme  arranged  by  the 
Vmar,  representing  figures  of  the  Apostles  on 
gnsaille  background ; also  the  three  - lio-hfc 
window  at  the  east  end,  subject  the  Adoration 
of  the  Lamb.  Messrs.  Heaton,  Butler,  & Bayne, 
of  Garrick-street,  London,  were  the  artists. 


BUILDING  PATENT  RECORD.* 

APPLICATIONS  FOE  LETTERS  PATENT, 


* Printed  in  our  Supplement  last  week.— En. 


jbray2.— 7,118,  E.  P.  Gribbon,  Dublin,  Channel 
Roofing  and  Awnmg. -7,119,  J.  S.  Thompson  and 
v Wexford,  Concrete  Building.— 

r . L.  Jeyes,  London,  Ventilating  Buildings, 
®o.--7,125,  F.  Brown,  Luton,  Stove  Grates.— 7 141 
Glastonbury,  Register  Grates.— 
Lr-  btobbs,  London,  Fire-grates.— 7,144  G 
Wnght,  London,  Stove-grates.— 7,147,  E.  Paterson' 
Liverpool,  Wmdow-sashea.— 7,148,  W.  Bartholo- 
mew, London,  Flushing  - tanks.— 7,155  T.  T 
Onslow,  London,  Fire-lighters.  ’ 

May  5. — 7,203,  TV.  J.  Hopkins,  Worcester  Ex- 
panding and  Contracting  Grate.— 7,205,  TV  W’’ 
Fyfe,  Aberdeen,  Ball-taps. -7,216,  C.  W.  Osmaston,' 
London,  Slide  Fanlight,  Stay,  kc.—7  248  F L G 
Gunn,  Dublin,  Dust-bins,  &c.,  for  Separating 
Undera  from  Ashes.— 7,255,  M.  TVilliame,  Wigan, 
Preparing  Lime  for  Sanitary  Purposes. 

May  6. — 7,268,  J.  L.  Thomasson,  TVorcester 
Ventilators.— 7,280,  G.  W.  Potter,  London,  Door 
Letter-boxes.— 7,300,  J.  Heys,  Ashton-under-Lyn® 
Sanitary  Receptacles.  — 7,304,  D.  H.  Brandon’’ 
London,  Asbestos  Compound  for  use  as  Sheathing 
for  Roofings,  &c.  Com.  by  D.  A.  Brown,  Bostont 
and  C.  F.  Brigham,  Worcester,  U.S.A. — 7,305,  D 
H.  Brandon,  London,  Fire  and  Water  proof  Material 
for  iteo6ngs,  ko.  Com.  by  D.  A.  Brown,  Boston, 
and  C.  F.  Brigham,  Worcester,  U.S.A. — 7,319,  TV. 
B.  OJlis,  Great  Yarmouth,  Combined  Casement  Stay 
and  Fastener.— 7,337,  C.  M.  Tate,  London,  Veniila- 
tiou,  &c.— 7,342,  C.  Toope,  London,  Fireproof 
Blocks  for  Buildings,  kc. 

May  7.-7,350,  G.  Potter  and  G.  TV.  Potter, 
London,  Securing  Rain-water  Pipes.— 7,356,  E. 
Lofts,  Cambridge,  Fireplaces. 

May  8.-7,395,  J.  A.  Jones,  Middlesbrough-on- 
Tees,  Concrete  or  Artificial  Stone. — 7,399,  S. 
Belham  and  J.  D.  Belham,  London,  Chimuey-pot. 
—7,400,  S.  Belham  and  J.  D.  Belham,  London, 
Preventing  Down-draught  in  Chimneys. — 7,413 
J.  Rust,  London,  Vitreous  Cement.  ’ 


SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED.f 
May  6. — 1,029,  F.  F.  Brown,  Chester,  Parquet 
Floors,  ike. — 3,346,  J.  Partridge,  London,  Bracket 


Compiled  by  Hart  & Co.,  Patent  Agents,  180,  Fleet- 
street. 

t Open  to  public  inspection  for  two  months  from  the 
dates  namod, 
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for  Roller-blinds.— 5,698,  W.  P.  Thompson,  Liver- 
pool, Waterproof  Flooring,  Com.  by  A.  Dammau 
and  A.  Ca.ssard,  Brussels. 

^fay  9.-3,846,  W.  J.  Mason  and  G.  Swann, 
London,  Warming  Buildings. — 5,049,  E.  W.  Har- 
court,  Nuneham  Park,  Chimney  Cowl. 


ABBIDG5IENTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS 
FuUUhed  during  ihe  veel  ending  Mug  10, 1B84. 
4,469,  A.  M.  Clark,  London,  Preventing  the 


Spread ’of  Fire  from  one  part  of  a building  to  the 
other.  Com.  by  W.  H.  Dolman,  St.  Helen’s,  U.S.A. 
(Sept.  18, ’83,  price  2d.). 

Sheets  of  iron  are  attached  to  the  lower  sides  of  the 
joists,  and  earth  or  dry  ashes  are  filled  in  between  the 
loists  above  the  iron.  The  laths  for  the  ceiline  plaster 
below  are  secured  at  a little  distance  below  the  iron. 
<Pro.  Pro.) 

4 586,  A.  Barker,  London,  Br.icket  for  Seats, 
Shelves,  &c.  (Sept.  26,  ’63,  6d.). 

This  bracket  is  a telescopic  hold-on  rod,  the  larger  tube 
being  pivoted  on  the  floor  and  the  smaller  tube  to  the  scat, 
ie  When  the  seat  is  let  down  the  small  tube  slides  inside 
the  large  one  until  it  cornea  to  the  bottom  thereof,  when 
(he  seat  is  supported  in  position. 


MEETINGS. 


SATrBDAT,  Mat  17. 

ArehUeetural  Auoeiation. — Visit  to  a House  in  Kensiiig 
ton-court  (Mr.  T.  G.  jMkwu,  architeclL  ^ 


Si.  Paul't  Eccletiological  Soaielg.- 
(St,  Katherine  Cree  and  All  Hallov 


Visit  to  City  Chnrches 
Iowa,  Barking)^  under  the 
guidance  of  Mr  G.  H.  Birch,  A.E.I.B.A.  Members  to 
assemble  at  St.  Katherine's  at  3 p.m.  _ 

Edinburgh  ArehUeetural  Anociation.—TiBitto  Dalmeny 
House,  Barnbongle,  and  Dundas  Castles. 


Moxdat,  Mat  19. 

Royal  Imtitiile  qf  Briiith  Arehitecls.~-Mr.  W.  Emerson 
on  “ Some  Newly-erected  Buildings  at  Allahabad  and 
Bownuggur.”  8 p.m.  . 

Surveyor*'  Inititution.—^T.  II.  U.^Smith  on  The 
Inclosure  and  Regulation  of  Coiamons.”  8 p.m. 

Fictoria  Jnsritu^e.— Mr.  J.  Hassell  on  "Evolution. 

8 p.m. 

Society  of  Arf».~Ptt>^.  W.  Noel  Hartley 
tntioH  and  Distillation.”  (II.)  8 p.m. 


"Fermen- 


Tcbsdat,  Mat  2<). 

SfatUtieal  Society.— C.  Walford  on  "A  Statistical 
Review  of  Canada,  including  its  Coufederated  Provinces.” 
7.45  p.m. 

Wbdkbsdat,  Mat  21. 

Eritieh  Archaological  .dsjoeiarion  — Mr.  _E.  Walford, 
M.A.,  will  read  a paper  by  Signora  Campion  on  "The 
Ancient  Port  of  Luni.'^  8 p.m. 

Society  of  Arf«.— Lieut.-Col.  C.  E.  Webber,  E.E.,  on 
"Telegraph  Tariffs.”  8 p.m. 

Erituh  Mu»eum  (Anglo-Saxon  .Room).— Mr.  J.  F. 
Hodgetts  on  " Early  English  or  Anglo-Saxon  Antiquities.” 
(V.)  The  Horn.  3 p.m. 

Royal  Meteorological  Nociefy.— Fiva  papers  to  be  read. 
7 p.m. 

Thuesdat,  Mat  22. 

Ruilders'  PenecofoifJwfiturion.— Election  of  Pensioners, 
Willis’s  Booms  St.  James's.  2 to  4 p.m. 

Society  of  Telegraph-Engineer*  and  Electrician*.— TAt. 
W.  H.  Frecce,  F.K.8.,  on  "The  Electrical  Congresses  of 
Paris.”  8 p.m. 

Royal  Inttilution. — Professor  Dewar  on  “Flame  and 
Oxidation.”  (V.)  3 p.m. 

Society  tf  Arts  (Applied  Chemittry  and  Physics  Section). 
—Mr.  Edward  C.  Stanford,  F.R.S.,  on  "Economic 
Applications  of  Seaweed."  8 p.m. 


Fbikat,  Mat  23. 


Royal  ItutiluHon.—Pir.  David  Gill,  F.R.8.,  on  “Eecent 
Researches  on  the  Distances  of  the  Fixed  Stars.”  9 p,m. 


.pis«llan«a. 


London  and  middlesez  Arcliseolo^ical 
Society. — The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  the 
tnembera  of  this  society  took  place  on  Monday 
evening  last,  the  12bh  inst.,  at  No.  4,  St, 
Martin’s-place,  Trafalgar-square,  Mr.  J.  G 
Walker  in  the  ebair,  when  a paper  was  read  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Milbourn,  architect,  entitled 
Biographical  Notices  of  Eminent  Members  of 
the  Drapers’  Company  who  have  Passed  the 
Civic  Chair.”  The  proceedings  closed  with  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Milbourn  for  his  paper. 

Hitchins’  Fireproof  - Plastering  Com- 
pany, Limited. — Some  of  onr  readers  will  bo 
acquainted,  from  the  notices  of  experiments 
which  have  appeared  in  our  colnmns  from  time 
to  time,  with  the  merits  of  Hitchins’  fireproof- 
plastering.  By  an  advertisement  in  our  present 
issu*"  it  will  be  seen  that  the  company  now  invite 
application  for  the  remainder  of  the  shares  at 
par.  We  are  informed  that  the  company  is  in 
full  work,  with  numerous  heavy  contracts  and 
daily  increasing  orders. 

Glazing. — The  “ Dennis  system”  of  patent 
glazing,  intended  especially  for  roofs,  of  which 
diagrams  have  been  sent  to  us,  has  a good  deal 
to  recommend  it;  especially  the  “metal  sink 
bar  without  putty,”  for  roofs  of  railway 
stations,  aud  other  large  areas  of  glazing  ; the 
construction  is  simple  and  scientific. 


Nfew  Business  Premises  in  Parringtlon- 
street.  — Messrs.  Marcus  Ward  & Co.  will 
shortly  remove  from  their  present  promises  in 
Chandos-street  to  the  new  premises  which  have 
just  been  erected  for  them  in  Pafringdon-street. 
The  new  buildings,  which  form  a prominent 
architectural  feature  on  the  east  sido  of  the 
street,  have  a frontage  of  G4  ft.  in  length, 
and  are  82  ft.  in  height  to  the  apex  of  the 
principal  gable.  The  elevation  is  faced  with 
red  Fareham  brick,  terr^-cotta  being  profusely 
introduced  for  dressings  and  ornamentation. 
The  building  contains  five  main  floors,  to* 
gethei-  with  a sixth  floor  within  the  gable.  The 
ground-story  portiou  of  the  frontage  is  entirely 
in  terra-cotta,  having  in  the  centre  an  arched 
gateway  10  ft.  in  width,  leading  into  a spacious 
open  area  at  the  rear  of  the  premises.  The 
spandrels  of  the  arch  of  this  gateway  are  ela- 
borately decorated  with  ornamental  terra-cotta 
devices.  The  principal  entrance  to  the  building 
is  through  an  archway  at  the  north  side  of 
the  frontage,  uniform  in  style  and  width  with 
the  gateway  just  described.  The  first,  second, 
and  third  floors  have  each  ranges  of  from  two  and 
three  light  mullioned  windows,  all  in  terra-cotta. 
The  first-floor  windows  arc  segment-headed. 
The  building  is  carried  back  to  a depth  of  108  ft., 
and  occupies  a ground  area  of  about  7,000  ft. 
The  principal  business  apartments  on  the  ground 
and  three  upper  floors  are  each  74  ft.  long,  and 
24  ft.  wide,  each  floor  having  abundance  of  light 
from  spacious  and  lofty  windows  on  the  sides  of 
the  open  area.  Mr.  G-.  Vickery,  of  Addle-street, 
City,  is  the  architect,  and  Mr.  W.  Brass,  of  Old- 
street,  is  the  contracior.  Messrs.  Doulton,  of 
the  Lambeth  Potteries,  have  supplied  the  terra- 
cotta ; aud  the  ironwork  has  been  furnished  by 
Messrs.  Young  & Co.,  of  the  Ecclcston  Works, 
Pimlico.  Mr.  F.  Eborall  is  foreman  of  the 
work. 

Building  Sites  in  Eastclieap  and  the 
Inner  Circle  Railway  Completion. — Last 
week,  at  the  Auction  Mart,  Messrs.  Debenham^^ 
Tewson,  & Co.,  submitted  for  lotting,  on  a lease 
of  eighty  years,  the  surplus  land  of  the  Metro- 
politan, and  Metropolitan  District  Companies  at 
the  corner  of  St.  Mavy-at-Hill,  Eastcheap,  the 
site  containing  an  area  of  1,755  ft.  There  was 
a large  company  present,  and  the  auctioneer,  in 
offering  the  property,  alluded  to  the  great  value, 
during  many  lyears  past,  of  property  in  that 
part  of  the  City,  which,  he  observed,  was  now 
still  further  increased  in  consequence  of  the 
widening  of  Eastcheap.  There  was  a close  and 
warm  competition  for  the  land  as  a building 
site,  the  biddings  commencing  with  an  offer  of 
6001.  per  annum,  and  the  laud  was  ultimately 
let  for  1,2201.  a year. 

Forest  Biill. — Tho  foundation-stone  of  the 
Forest-hill  Baths — a building  which  we  illus- 
trated in  the  Builder  for  Dec.  1,  1883 — was 
laid  on  Saturday  last  by  Mr.  T.  W.  Williams, 
ex -chairman  of  the  Baths  Commissioners. 
There  was  a great  gathering  on  the  occasion, 
and  speeches  were  made  by  Viscount  Lewisham, 
the  Rev.  H.  Stevens,  and  others.  The  stone 
was  laid  by  Mr.  Williams  with  a silver  trowel, 
presented  by  the  architects,  Messrs.  Wilson, 
Son,  & Aldwinckle.  On  the  same  day  the  Boys’ 
Industrial  Home,  called  “ Shaftesbury  House,” 
from  the  designs  of  the  same  architects,  was 
formally  opened  by  the  Lord  Mayor. 

Thames  Communication.  — Tho  hybrid 
Committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  means 
of  communication  north  and  south  of  the 
Thames  below  London  Bridge  met  yesterday, 
and  elected  Sir  Hussey  Vivian  chairman.  The 
Committee  decided  to  meet  for  the  purpose  of 
hearing  evidence  at  noon  on  Mondaynext,  when 
the  evidence  to  be  tendered  by  the  Metropo- 
litan Board  of  Works  in  support  of  their  pro- 
posed subway  will  be  taken  first,  and  will  be 
followed  by  that  in  support  of  the  Tower 
(Duplex)  Bridge. 

Stock  Exchange ; East  Addition.— Re- 
ferring to  our  notice  of  this  building  in  last 
week’s  issue  of  the  Builder  (page  662),  we  are 
asked  to  mention  that  the  Pavonazzetto  and 
other  marbles,  including  chimney-pieces,  were 
supplied  by  Messrs.  Farmer  & Brindley,  of 
Westminster-bridge-road,  who  are  also  exe- 
cuting tho  carving,  external  and  internal, 

A Correction. — In  the  notice  of  some  new 
buildings  in  Northumberland-avenue  in  our  last 
(“Miscellanea,”  p.  668),  the  name  of  Mr. 
Martin,  joint  architect  with  Mr.  Bassett  Keeling, 
of  some  residential  chambers  in  that  street,  is 
given  as  Mr.  C.  D.  Martin.  It  should  have  been 
G.  D.  Martin. 


New  Bank  Buildings  at  Balham. — The 
London  and  South  Western  Banking  Company 
have  just  completed  the  erection  of  a new  branch 
bank  at  Balham,  which  is  intended  to  be  opened 
for  bus^ess  in  about  a fortnight.  The  building, 
which  faces  the  Balham  highway,  aud  imme- 
diately adjoins  the  station  of  the  London  and 
Brighton  Railway  Comi>any,  has  a frontage  ‘48  ft. 
in  length,  the  elevation  being  faced  with  Port- 
land aud  Bath  stone,  and  having  bold  entrances 
at  each  angle,  surmounted  by  elaborately-car- 
ved pediments  resting  on  polished  grey  granite 
columns.  The  banking  apartment  is  lighted  by 
four  ornamentally-carved  aixhed  windows,  above 
which  is  a balcony  and  balustrade  at  the  foot  of 
the  first-floor  windows.  There  is  areturn  frontage 
on  the  south  side,  mainly  uniform  with  that 
facing  tho  Balham-road.  Tho  banking-roepn  is 
a spacious  apartment,  35  ft.  long  by  18  ft.  wide, 
and  the  floor  is  laid  with  encaustic  tiles.  At  tho 
rear  of  the  banking  apartment  are  the  manager’s 
and  clerk’s  offices.  The  upper  floors  contain 
the  manager’s  residence.  A special  feature  in 
the  basement  are  the  two  strong  rooms,  which 
have  been  fitted  by  Milner’s  Safe  Manufacturing 
Company.  The  iron  doors  supplied  by  Milner’s 
Company  are  respectively  7 in.  and  8 in.  in 
thickness,  and  of  great  weight.  The  walls  of 
the  strong  rooms,  which  are  fireproof,  are  18  in. 
in  thickness,  the  materials  being  iron,  concrete, 
and  fire-brick.  The  architect  of  the  building  is 
Mr.  Charles  Bell,  of  New  Broad-street,  and 
Messrs.  J.  Smith  & Sons,  of  Norwood,  are  the 
contractors.  Mr.  E.  Hodge  is  foreman  of  the 
works. 

Sanitary  Assurance  Association. — At  a 
meeting  of  the  Council  of  this  Association, 
held  at  5,  Argyll-place,  Regent-street,  on  Mon- 
day last,  Sir  Joseph  Fayrer,  F.R.S.,in  the  chair, 
a discussion  took  place  on  the  International 
Health  Exhibition,  in  connexion  with  a letter 
from  Mr.  H.  Rutberfurd,  of  the  Temple ; and 
on  the  motion  of  the  chairman,  seconded  by 
Lieut.- General  Buime,  C.B.,  it  was  resolved, — 
‘'That  tho  medical  officer,  Dr.  James  Steven- 
son, and  the  sanitary  surveyor,  Mr.  Mark  H. 
Judge,  A.R.I.B.A.,  bo  instructed  to  visit  the 
various  departments  of  the  Health  Exhibition 
connected  with  the  drainage  and  water  supply 
of  dwelling-houses  for  the  purpose  of  reporting 
on  the  same  to  the  Council  and  members  of  the 
Association.”  The  following  resolution  was 
also  passed,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Barrington 
Kennett,  seconded  by  Mr.  Mark  H.  Judge: — 
“ That  certificates  be  given  to  builders  and 
plumbers  who,  having  executed  sanitary  works 
under  tho  direction  and  supervision  of  the 
Association,  have  completed  the  same  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  medical  officer  aud  the 
sanitary  surveyor.” 

Building  Societies  in  Australia. — There 
are  in  Sydney,  the  metropolis  of  New  South 
Wales,  between  twenty  and  tbirry  land  and 
building  societies,  wiih  share  capital  ranging 
from  2, COOL  to  over  260,000Z.  The  members 
belong  principally  to  the  labouring  and  small 
shop-keeping  classes,  many  of  whom  are  the 
owners  of  the  bouses  in  which  they  reside  and 
the  land  on  which  they  are  built.  The  share 
capital  of  the  various  societies  amounts,  in 
round  figures,  to  nearly  a million  sterling.  The 
deposits  amount  to  about  another  million.  The 
borrowers  are  charged  about  8 per  cent,  on  the 
amount  of  their  loans,  this  being  regarded  as 
fair,  being  the  same  as  5 per  cent,  in  England. 
The  advances  made  during  the  past  year 
reached  nearly  three  quarters  of  a million.  The 
whole  of  the  money  thus  borrowed  was  for  tho 
purpose  of  investing  in  land  or  house  property, 
and  it  is  estimated  to  average  about  121.  per 
head  of  the  wage-earning  community.  Thera 
are  also  building  societies  at  Goulburn,  Mait- 
land, and  other  parts  of  the  colony.  As  a rule, 
the  societies  are  permanent,  very  few  being 
based  on  the  terminating  principle. 

West  London  School  of  Art.— Mr.  Alfred 
C.  Weatherstone,  a student  of  the  West  Londoil 
School  of  Art,  has  been  awarded  the  “ Mecca 
Smith  Travelling  Studentship”  for  1884,  of  the 
value  of  50L  Mr.  Weatherstone  will  be  required 
to  proceed  in  the  autumn  to  Italy,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  sketches  of  and  studying  coloured 
decoration. 

Ches'erton. — A large  clock  has  just  been 
fixed  ill  Chesterton  Church,  Oxfordshire.  It  is 
fitted  with  all  the  latest  improvements,  strikes 
the  hours  upon  a 14-cwt.  boll,  chimes  the  quar- 
ters, and  shows  time  on  one  skeleton  dial.  It 
is  the  gift  of  Mias  Drake,  of  Bignell  House,  and 
Mes-^rs.  John  Smith  & Sons,  Midland  Clock 
Works,  Derby,  have  carried  out  the  work. 
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The  Tilbury  Docks  Estate : Important 

Sale  of  Building*  Sites, — Thei’o  was  a "very 
large  attendance  at  the  Auction  Mart  on  Tuesday 
last,  the  occasion  being  the  sale  of  the  first 
portion  of  the  Tilbury  Docks  Building  Estate. 
This  estate,  consisting  of  66  acres,  has  been 
purchased  by  the  Lands  Allotment  Company, 
in  anticipation  of  the  opening  of  the  Tilbury 
Docks,  now  in  course  of  construction,  and  they 
have  laid  out  the  estate  for  building  upon  by 
U the  formation  of  ten  roads,  of  50  and  40  feet 
II  in  width.  The  sale  on  Tuesday  contained  28 

S plots,  comprising  an  area  of  OTersix  acres,  with 
total  frontages  of  3,878  feet.  Mr.  Bradshaw 
„ Brown,  the  auctioneer  who  conducted  the  sale, 
il  dwelt  upon  the  great  value  of  the  property, 
II  observing  that  the  position  of  the  land,  which 
u was  in  immediate  contiguity  to  the  docks  now 
li  in  progress,  offered  exceptional  advantages  for 
1|  the  erection  of  shops,  warehouses,  and  business 
!)  or  manufacturing  premises,  for  which  there  was 
sure  to  be  a large  demand  as  soon  as  the  docks 
If  "were  opened,  which,  it  was  expected,  would  be 
,i  in  the  early  part  of  next  year.  Ho  added  that 
I the  South  Essex  Water  Company  had  made 
: arrangements  for  an  immediate  supply  of  water 
I to  the  estate,  and  observed  that,  as  there 
j was  a certainty  of  Tilbury  becoming  a largely 
I populated  town  with  the  opening  of  the  docks, 

I there  could  be  no  doubt  that  a rapid  increase  in 
I the  value  of  land  for  building  purposes  must 
I take  place.  The  first  lot  offered  consisted  of  an 
j hotel  and  tavern  plot,  having  frontages  of  C2 
i feet  and  42  feet  respectively  to  Manor-road  and 
I Dock-road;  but  1,600L  being  the  highest  offer 
I the  property  was  withdrawn,  as  also  the  next 
1 two  lots,  which  were  likewise  hotel  and  tavern 
I plots,  these  three  plots  being  the  only  sites  on 
I which  taverns  would  be  permitted  to  be  erected 
j on  the  estate.  The  twenty-five  remaining  lots 
I were  then  offered  in  succession,  when  seven  of 
; the  lots  were  sold  at  prices  ranging  from  4?.  to 
! 51.  per  foot  frontage,  the  entire  proceeds  of  the 
’ day’s  sale  amounting  to  upwards  of  5,000^. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association. 
The  usual  fortnightly  meeting  of  the  Associa- 
tion was  held  in  the  hall  of  the  Edinburgh 
t Institution,  Queen-street,  ©n  the  12th  inst.,  the 
use  of  which  was  kindly  granted  by  the  lecturer. 
After  the  usual  preliminary  business,  the  presi- 
; dent,  Mr.  Daniel  McGibbon,  introduced  Dr. 
H.  M.  Ferguson,  who  delivered  a lecture,  entitled 
“ A few  Notes  on  Electric  House  Fittings,  with 
I a short  Review  of  the  Conditions  to  be  obsorved 
I in  Lightning  Conductors,  Electric  Bells,  and 
' Wires  for  Electric  Light,”  in  which  he  stated 
that,  qualitatively,  the  lightning-conductor  was 
founded  on  scientific  principles,  but  that  quan- 
titatively its  construction  was  guided  by  ex- 
perience, and,  to  some  extent,  even  by  guess- 
work. He  next  described  one  or  two  buildings 
that  had  been  recently  furnished  against 
lightning  by  the  most  experienced  s-it’ans.  It 
was  insisted  that  periodical  inspection  of  light- 
ning conductors  was  a necessity,  as  a faulty 
conductor  is  dangerous  not  only  to  the  house  it 
was  on,  but  to  others  near  it.  The  relative 
merits  of  mechanical  and  electric  bells  were  dis- 
cussed, and  some  practical  details  given  of  the 
latter.  In  speaking  of  incandescent  electric 
fights,  the  lecturer  remarked  that  the  German 
word  “glow-light”  was  shorter,  more  graphic, 
and  quite  as  good  as  an  English  term,  and  should 
be  adopted.  He  also  described  the  instalment 
of  Edison’s  glow-lights  in  Bnckholm  Mill,  Gala- 
shiels, the  first  mill  so  lighted  in  Scotland.  In 
point  of  intensity  the  glow- light  looks  like 
bright  gas,  but  in  the  mill  referred  to  it  is  found 
that  colours  can  be  better  distinguished  by  it. 
The  various  systems  of  electric  bells  were  exhi- 
bited in  action  by  Messrs.  Brydone  & Son,  of 
George-street,  and  the  room  was  lighted  up  by 
Edison  and  Swan’s  sixteen-candle  fights.  At 
the  conclusion  a very  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was 
accorded  to  Dr.  Ferguson. 

Congregational  Church,  Wimbledon. — 
We  aro  asked  to  mention  that  the  cast-iron 
columns  for  the  aisles  of  this  building,  which 
was  referred  to  in  our  last  (p.  664),  were  sup- 
plied by  Messrs.  Arthur  Hill  & Co.,  of  St, 
Martin’s-lane,  Charing-cross. 


erection  of  a dwelling-house,  £ast-lane,  Bcr- 
Wilkins.  Mr.  E.  Crosse. 

sSplied'^  S.E.  Quantities 

® ® 

V II  • ••  648  0 0 

J.  Almond 5+4  0 0 

J.  BuUers  

R.  Ruaaell  (accepted) 


635  0 0 
463  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  Brixton  HaU,  Acre-lane 
W architects.  Quantities 

by  Messrs.  FowJer  & Hagraan:— 

£5,710  0 0 

Pack  Bros 5^559  0 0 

Stimpson  6 540  q 0 

6,3S8  0 0 

6,113  0 0 


For  road  ana  sewers  at  High  Barnet  for  Mr.  Bruce 

John^n.  Mr.  Walter  Grare,  surveyor; 

William  Maxwell .'...£731  19 

Ambrose  Oliver  730  0 

Marriott  Bros 713  0 

Rowland  Bros " ros  a 

c.KiiBngback i:::...::;::;:::;;;::;  S 

P.  G.  Pound 697  0 

George  Bell 691  0 


Quantities  by 


For  pulling-down  and  rebuilding  shop  and  dwellini 
house,  No.  20^  Upper-street,  Islington,  for  Mr.  J,  ‘ 
Btanley.  Mr.  E.  D.  Matthews,  architect,  " 

Mr.  J.  Farrer  — 

Dove  Bros £i  175 

Sabey  & Sons l’090 

E,  Lawrence j 075 

Bywa^rs  i’o43 

H.  & E.  Lea  977 

Toms  - 


0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  premises  at  Thornhill- 
bndM,  Caledonian-road,  N.,  for  Messrs.  Tborley  & Ci 
Mr.  R.  M.  fchaw.  architect 


. w,  architect 

£1,139 

Williams  & Sou 1,123 

Spencer  & Co ’ i’oi6 

Taylor 935 


0 0 


For  business  premises,  South-street,  Romford,  for  M-. 
6.  B.  Gibbey.  Mr,  .T.  W.  Steveu,  architect  and  surveyor, 
Dyer’s-buildings,  Holborn  : — 

Bath  Stone, 

A.  Reed,  Strafford £1,570 

G.  F.  Williams,  Pimlico  1,309  ., 

J.  Morter,  Stratford  1,298  . 

W.  Wood,  Chelmsford  1,296  . 

J.  Hammond,  Romford 1,247  . 

J.  K.  Coleman,  Poplar  1,231  ., 

J.  W.  Holland,  Poplar  1,187  . 

J.  Johnstone,  Limebousc 1,169  . 

G.  Pryor,  Hornsey  1,160  . 

North  Bros,,  Stratford  1,126 

England  & Thompson,  Leyton- 

stone  1,055  ,, 

• Extra  for  Portland  stone, 
t Extra  for  Red  Corsehill. 


..  £50 
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For  repairs  at  two  houses  at  Essex-road,  Acton. 

T.  Willis,  architect .- — 

Jas.  A.  Taylor,  Wbiston  - street, 

Haggerston  (accepted) £249  0 

[No  competition.] 

For  building  coachhouse  and  stable  at  Clapham-park  for 
Mr.  E.  Jones: — 

J.  A.  Taylor,  Haggerston  (accepted)...  £379 

For  additions  to  House,  Leigham  Court-road,  Streat- 
ham-hill,  for  Mr.  Margetson.  Mr.  R.  M.  Shaw, 
architect : — 

Mason £1,697  0 

Candler  1,490  0 

J.  A.  Taylor,  Haggerston  (accepted)  1,429  0 


For  additions  to  premises  Thornhill-bridge,  Caledonian- 
road,  for  Messrs.  Joseph  Thorley  & Co,  Mr.  R.  M.  Shaw, 
architect : — 

£1,139 

1,123 

1,016 


J.  A.  Tayloi 


0 0 


For  additions,  alterations,  and  repairs  to  the  Bed  Lion 
Inn,  High-road,  Kilburn.  Mr.  B.  Elson  architect.  Quan- 
tities not  supplied : — 

Canning  & Mullens £285  0 0 

J.  B.  Colville  270  0 0 

Tanner  & Hodge  145  0 0 


For  making  roads  and  sewers  at  Freemason-lane,  West 
Ham,  for  Mr.  A.  Barnett.  Mr.  Banister  Fletcher,  archi- 
tect and  surveyor 

First  Contract. 

Thomas  Adams  (acceptedi  £1,200  0 0 

Second  Contract. 

Thomas  Adams  (accepted)  656  0 0 


For  three  houses  with  shops  in  High-street,  Peekham, 
for  Mr.  G.  R.  L«  Pays.  Mr.  C.  Barnard,  architect: — 


TENDERS. 

For  furtherworlfs  for  the  St-ock  Exchange  in  Old  Broad- 
street.  Mr.  J.  J Cole,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr. 
James  Barnett,  of  90,  Cannon-street : — 

£22,690  0 0 
22,282 


Trollope  & Sons 

Ashby  Bros 

Brass  

CoUa  & 8ona 

George  Shaw  (accepted)  . 


22,110  0 0 


22,100 
21,800  0 
20,928  0 


Sharman .. 

Canning  & Mullens.,, 

Falbner  

W.  Downs 

Stafford  

Baalam  Bros 

R.  & E.  Evans  

Marsland 

Tarrant  & Son  

F.  Higgs  .... 

D.  D.  i;  A.  Brown  ... 

W.  & F.  Croaker 

Burman  & Sons 


. £2,800  0 0 
2,755  0 0 
2,7-15  0 0 
2,717  0 0 
2.715  0 0 

2,620  0 e 
2 616  0 0 
2.595  0 9 
2,674  0 0 
2,650  0 0 
2,480  0 0 
2.3V9  0 0 
2,397  0 0 


For  villa  residence  in_  l^tton-road,  Surbiton,  Surrey,  for 
Mr  E Ridgers.  Mr.  C.  Barnard,  architect 

'Marsland  £992  0 0 

W.  & F.  Croaker 795  0 0 

Johnson 760  0 0 

Foster 680  0 0 

Parsons  6W  0 0 

Judd  645  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  depot  at  Stratford  for  Mensro 

wfllia^m^!r?n ’n  superintendence  of  Mr! 

WiUiam  Eve,  10,  Union-court,  Old  Broad-street 

fc- 0 

2.fi95  0 0 

H,r™4  w„drop “ • 

D.  D.  A A.  Brown,  CambciweU-'  ^ 

green  (accepted)  2,732  0 0 

to  the  premises  No.  ICl, 
Dynevor-road) , 

(iiirr«..A..  oo  ^'’*  ®*  ^*  architectand 

survoyM,  88,  Bishopsgate-street  Within 

o.  Goodsll  (accepted)  £322  0 0 

“‘1  28,  Tb..ie,  Inn,  Holbom,  for 

Mr.  Abrnhin,  L„,rn..  Mr.  Lowis  Solomon,  7,  Grky-s 
Inn-square,  architect : — » i / = 

Hutchens,  Bloomsbury _ £165  0 0 

Triggs,  Prescot-street  (accepte'd)  157  0 0 

Tlenzie-road,  Guildford,  for  Mr.  Wm. 
Eggleton.  Mr.  A.  B.  Harding,  architect  — 

6.  A R.  Smith  ni  101  n n 

Ig  I 

Bobort  Hodeon,  Inn £886  0 0 

H.  M.  F.ircIough  8,9  „ q 

Georeo  lounj  4 Sons  807  12  0 

1).  &J.  Kankin ygQ  q q 

J oseph  Huntley,  61,  Tower-street'West 
(accepted)  joq  12  q 

L^ii  01  Bunacrlaud.j 

For  proposed  school-room,  Ae„  in  roar  of  Baptist 
Chapel,  Commercial-road,  Oxford.  Mr.  J,  C.  Gray,  archi- 
tect, Cowley -road,  Oxford ’ 
Wilkins  A Sous £7-48  0 0 


T.  11.  Kingerlce  

T.  Selby 

G.  Castle 

Castle  A Martin  

Lambert  A Loiley  (accepted)  .. 


6 0 0 0 
668  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  cottages  at  Chesham,  Bucks  for  Mr 
Patterson.  Mr.  Wm,  Huckvale,  architect 

Bolden  £550  0 0 

Honour  A Sou,  Tring  (accepted) 600  0 0 

For  (he  erection  of  a house  at  Now  MiU,  Tring,  for 
Mr.  A.  Mead.  Mr.  Wm,  Huckvale,  architect:— 

Garden  Wall. 

Honour  A Son £392  10  0 £85  0 0 

Fincher  A Smith 389  0 0 85  0 0- 


For  cottages  and  shop  at  Chesham,  for  Mr.  D.  Ranee 

Honour  A Son £645  10  0 

Harding 616  10  0 

Bowden  537  0 0 


For  coal  hoppers  and  stages  at  Nine  Elms.  Mr.  Henry 
Adams,  C.E.,  engineer  and  surveyor 
Lucas  Bios... 


Thomas  Little  

Clarke  A Bracey  

HaU,  Beddail,  i Co 

Bangs  A Co.  

Nightingale  

W.  J.  Hack  (accepted)  ., 


£6,950  0 
6,778  0 
. 6,688  0 
. 6,583  0 
. 6,290  0 
..  6,247  0 
, 6,128  0 


. £803 


For  offices  and  residences  at  Nine  Elms.  Mr.  Henry 
Adams,  C.E.,  architect  snd  surveyor  :- 

Lucas  Bros 

Hall,  BeddaU,  A Co 

Thus.  Little  

Bangs  A Co 

Clarke  A Bracey 

Nightingale  

W.  J.  Mack  (accepted) 


For  now  roads  and  sewers  at  Hampstead.  Messrs.  Faro- 
brother,  EUis,  Clark,  A Co.,  surveyors,  Lancaster-plaee 
Strand 

Rogers  A Wickens £11,320  0 0 

Culverhouse Il,3u0  0 0 

Watts  11,216  0 0 

Wilson  10.976  0 0 

Killingback  10,910  0 0 

Nowell  A Robson  10,825  0 0 


For  road  and  sewer  works  on  the  Hampstead  Estate,  in 
continuation  of  Canfield  Gardens  to  Fairhazcl  Gtardens. 
Messrs.  Farebrother,  EUia,  Clark,  A Co.,  surveyors; — 

Culverhouse  £l,626  0 0 

E.  Wilson  1,510  0 0 

NoweU  A Robson 1,490  0 0 

Watts  1,469  0 0 

Boll  1,467  0 0 

Rogers  A Dickens 1,453  0 0 

EUliiigback 1,439  0 0 


For  alterations  at  The  Lord  Portman  Public  House 
Broadloy -terrace,  Blandford  - square,  for  Mrs.  Fanny 
Cowlin  Mr.  H.  J.  Newton,  architect,  17,  Queen 
le’s  Gate 

Cook  

Roy  l 

Walker  

Steel  Bros 

Lamble  

Godden  (accepted)  

Feuiferer’s  IVork. 


£971  0 
860  0 
. 668  0 
. 828  0 ■ 


Davidson  

Sanders  

Hellings 

Heotb  (accepted) .. 


100  0 0 
83  0 0 


77  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  ladies’  and  gentlemen's  dressing- 
rooms,  Ac.,  on  the  Lawn-tennis  Ground,  Cumberland  Park 
Estate,  Acton.  Mr.  Alfred  Wright,  architect  and  sur- 
veyor, 190a,  Brompt-on-road : — 

Bray  £175  0 0 
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For  works  of  drainsgc,  &c.,  on  the  Wright’s  Park  Estate,  Hornsey,  for  the  Hornsey  Local  Board.  Mr.  T.  do  Coucy 
Meade,  engineer  and  surreyor  : — 


Contractors'  Names. 


Kerry  & Son.  Highgate 

Wilkinson,  Bros.,  iinsbury  Bark  . 

Cook  4 Co.,  Battersea  

Bottoms,  Bros.,  LaTender-hill 

Pizzey,  Hornsey  

Dnnmore,  Hornsey 

lies,  Wimbledon  

Jackson,  Finsbury  Park  

Bell,  Wood-green 

Hill,  Highgate  


Contract  G. 
Tank  Sewer. 


1,070  1 

1,074 

1,119 

1,129  1 

1,147 

1,145 

1,051 

1,613 


Sewers,  &c., 
Burghley 
Road. 


Contract  I. 

Sewers,  4e., 
Vernon  Road. 

Contract  J. 
Sewers,  4c., 
Waldegravo 
Rom. 

Contract  K, 
Pumping 
Station, 
Burghley  Road 

£ B.  D, 

133  1 8 
138  10  0 
123  0 0* 
140  8 11 
143  0 0 
162  0 0 
J96  15  0 
152  0 0 

£ S.  D. 

131  19  0 

142  0 0 
123  0 0* 

143  5 0 
160  0 0 
152  0 0 
196  0 0 
165  10  0 

£ 8.  D. 

200  0 0* 

214  12  4 

222  0 0 

263  0 0 

216  3 6 

260  0 0 

22)  0 0 

207  13  6 

275  7 0 

317  11  9 

‘ Accepted. 


For  the  erection  of  new  transepts.  4c.,  at  St.John's 
Wood  Presbyierian  Church.  Messrs.  William  W'allace  4 
Fioekhart,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  Fred. 
Thomson ; — 

Dowsing  4 Sons  £1,374  0 0 

Simpson  4 Son  1,150  0 0 

Taverner  4 Son 1,121  0 0 

Benstead  4 Sons  1,093  0 0 

Robertson  810  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  stables  in  Battersea  Park-road,  for 
the  Wandsworth  Board  of  Works  : — 

Bottoms £682  0 0 

Torkington  618  0 0 

Waikley 476  0 0 

Cook  4 Co 470  0 0 

King  470  0 0 

Howard 455  0 0 

Jones  453  0 0 

Uiggett  & Brown 440  0 0 

Baker  

Ricbens  4 Mount 


397  10 


For  the  erection  of  a wall  round  Christ  Church,  Batter- 
eea,  for  the  Wandsworth  Board  of  Works : — 

Dickenson  £1,221  0 0 

Howard  1,151  0 0 

Waikley 1,141  0 0 

Joaea  4 Co,  1,080  0 0 

Kinf  1,075  0 0 

Higgett  4 Brown 953  0 0 

Bottoms  890  0 0 

Rubens  4 Mount 725  0 0 


Accepted  for  alterations  for  the  Egyptian  Cigarette 
Company.  Mr.  H.  J.  Newton,  architect: — 

Godden  £350  0 0 


For  repairs  at  the  Licensed  Yictuallera’  Schools,  Ken- 


Vietuallers. 

Godden  

Stirling  

Lamble  

Royal  

Cook  

Crabtree  (accepted) 


for  the  Incorporated  Society  of  Licensed 
Mr.  H.  J.  Newton,  aiehitect: — 

..  £362  0 0 


155  0 0 


For  erecting  forty-two  houses  at  Cork,  for  the  Cork 
Improved  Dwellings  Company,  Limited.  Mr.  W.  H.  Hill, 
B.  E.,  architect : — 

T.  O.  Flynn  £5,000  0 0 

E.4  P.  O Flynn 4,999  0 0 

H.  Evans 4,746  0 0 

E.  Fitzgerald 4,378  0 0 

R.  Longfield 4,369  0 0 

J.Delany  4,103  0 0 

Samuel  Mill  3,797  0 0 

[All  of  Cork.] 

For  building  new  house  and  other  works  at  the  Butchers' 
Charitable  Institution,  Walham  Green.  Quantities  sup- 
plied ; — 

Stoner £961  0 0 


W,  Oldrey..,, 
Nighriogaie  . 


737  10  0 


’ For  alterations.  4e..  td  bouse  in  Hamilton-terrace.  Mr. 
Lewis  Solomon,  7,  Gray’s  Inn-square,  architect 

Robinson £1,347  6 0 

Bywaters 1,269  0 0 

Veruall  4 Griffiths  1,180  0 0 

Davey 1,160  0 0 


Accepted  for  building  cement  kilns  at  Raiiiham,  Essex, 
for  the  Rainhara  Portland  Cement  Company,  Limited  : — 
G.  Gates,  Frindsbury,  Rochester £1,370  0 0 

For  repaiis  to  streets  and  footpaths  at  Dartmouth,  for 
the  Town  CouncO.  Mr.  E.  H.  Back,  borough  surveyor 

Liller  4 Sons,  Dartmouth £330  0 0 

Ferris 320  0 0 

Tucker,  Blackawton  (accepted) 262  10  0 

[Surveyor’s  estimate,  292f.] 

For  proposed  extensions  at  St  John’s  Schools,  Dnkin- 
field,  Cheshire.  Mr.  Gregory  Gill,  Stalrbridge,  archi- 
tect and  surveyor.  Quantities  prepared  by  the  archi- 
tect : — 

No.l.  No.  2.  No.  3. 

Oarside,  Barns,  4 Co £453  £395  £80 

Wm.  Storrs,  Sons,  4 Co. 

Limited 449  369  61 

Castle  Hall  Saw  Mills  Co.  460  390  53 

James  Crooks*  419*  394  64* 

• Accepted  for  Nos.  1 and  3,  503L  73. 


Repair$,  Fatemoster-roK.  — Respecting  some  tenders 
published  on  p.  670  of  last  week’s  Builder,  Messrs.  Hay- 
ward 4 Son,  of  88,  Newgata-street,  write  to  say  that 
No.  16  was  entrusted  to  Mr.  Woodward,  and  Nos.  16  and 

17  to  them. 

Special  iVbftce.— Lists  of  tenders  frequently  reach  us 
too  late  for  insertion.  They  should  be  delivered  at  our 
office,  46,  Catherine-street,  Strand,  W.C.,  not  later  than 
four  p.m.  on  Thursdays. 


TO  COERE8PONDENTS. 

J.  W.  B.— H.  A. — W.  B.  L.  (write  to  Secretary  of  Surveyors’ 
Institution,  12,  Great  George-street,  S.W.). — A.  J.  H.  (wo  cwinot 
undertake  to  give  publicity  to  your  cnidely.expreesed  and  somewhat 
Utopian  ideas). — T.  L.  (under  the  circumstances  we  fear  we  must 
reserve  any  notice  on  our  port  until  the  result  of  the  s.vid  "cross- 
examination  " U mode  public). — H.  8.  (thanks). — J.  W.  (will  reply 
in  a day  or  two).— H.  W.  P.  (tracings  received]).— W.  T.  N.  (shall 
have  attention).— D.  Q.  (amounts  should  be  sent), 

Jorreapondents  should  address  the  Editor,  and  not  the  Publisher, 
except  In  cases  of  business. 

Ail  statements  of  facts,  lists  of  tenders,  ic..  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publica- 

tv'e  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 


public 

IPs  cannot  lindertate  to  return  rejected  communications. 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news-items)  which  have 
been  duplicated  for  other  Journals,  are  NOT  IIESIBED. 


PUBLISHEI^  NOTICES. 

SPECIAL  —ALTERATIONS  In  STANDING  ADVERTISE- 
MENT3  or  ORDERS  TO  DISCONTINUE  same, 
‘ - ■ the  Office  before  TEN  o'ulo.k  on  WEDNES- 


DAY mouings. 


PERSONS  Advertising  In  "The  Builder."msyhaveAeyiiiesad<ire«e<i 
to  the  OJJfce,  48.  Catberine-street,  Coveut-garden.  W.C. 
free  oj  cAoep*.  Letters  will  be  forwarded  if  addressed 
envelopes  are  sent,  together  with  sufficient  stamps 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

"THE  BUILDER  " is  supplied  dikeit  from  the  Office  to  residents 
in  auy  i>art  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  IQs.  per  annum, 
Frefaid.  To  countries  within  the  Postal  Uuion,  288.  per  anuum. 
Remittances  payable  to  DOUGLAS  FOURDBINIER,  Publisher, 
46,  Catberine-street,  W.C. 


CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

SITUATIONS  VACANT,  PARTNERSHIPS,  APPRENTICESHIPS 
TRADE.  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Six  lines  (about  fifty  words)  or  under 4b.  td. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) Os.  td. 

Terms  for  Series  of  Trade  Advertisements,  also  for  Special  Adver 
tlssments  on  front  page.  Competitions,  Contracts,  Sales  by  AncUon, 
Ac.  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Publisher, 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

POUR  Lines  (about  THIRTY  words)  or  under Js.  td. 

Each  additional  Line  (about  ten  words) Os.  td. 

PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

Stamps  mtut  not  be  sent,  but  all  small  soms  should  be 
remitted  by  Cash  In  Registered  Letter  or  by  Money  Order,  payable 
■.  thePosCofflee,  Covent-garden,  W.C.  to 

DOUGLAS  FOUBDRINIEB.  Publlsber, 

Addressed  to  No.  46,  Catberine-street,  W.O. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week's  issue  must  reach  the  Office 
before  THREE  o'clock  p.m.  on  THURSDAY. 

The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  DRAWINGS.  TBBTI- 
MONIALB.  dc.  ieft  at  the  Office  In  reply  to  AdvertisemenU.  and 
strongly  recommends  that  of  the  latter  COPIES  ONLY  should  be 
sent. 


Best  Bath  Stone. 
WESTWOOD  GROUND, 

Box  Grotmd,  Combe  Down, 

Corabam  Down, 

And  Farleigh  Down. 

EANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.,  Limited, 
Corsham,  Wilts.  [Advt 


Box  Ground  Stone 

la  tbe  Best  for  Use  in  all  Exposed  Positions, 
being  a well-known  and  tried  Weather  Stone. 
50,000  feet  cube  in  stock. 

PICTOE  & SONS,  BOX,  WILTS. 

[Advt. 


Boulting  Freestone  and  Ham  Hill  Stone 

of  best  quality,  in  blocks,  or  prepared  ready  for 
Bring.  An  inspection  of  the  Doulting  Quarries 
is  respectfully  solicited ; and  Arcbitects  and 
others  are  CAUTIONED  against  inferior  atone. 
Prices,  delivered  to  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  given  on  application  to  CHARLES 
TRASK,  Norton  - sub  - Hamdon,  Ilminster. 
Somerset. — Agent,  Mr.  E.  WILLIAMS,  73, 
Charlotte-street,  Portland-plaoe,  W.  [Advt. 


Doulting  Stone, 
HAM  HILL, 

BLUE  LIAS  LIME 
(Ground  or  Lump), 


Of  tbe  very  best 
quality.  — Address 
direct  to  STAPLE 
& HANN,  Quarry 
Owners,  Stoke, 
Ilminster.  [AdVT, 


Aaphalte. — The  Seyseel  and  Metallic  Lava 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  38, 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials 
for  damp  coiirBe8,railwayarche8,warehonsefloor8, 
flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds  and  milk-rooms, 
granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces.  [Advt. 


Asphalte. 

Beyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava,  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODART  & 0 0. 

Office: 

No.  90  Cannon-street,  E.G.  [Advt. 


MICHELMORE  & REAP, 


CHARLES'' 

^ - 


Manufacturers  of 


:0  COLLINCElS  © PATENT. 


r^OLLINGE’S  PATENT  HINGES, 

LEVER,  SCREW,  4 BARREL  BOLTS, 


36a,  borough  road 
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GENERAL  CONFERENCE  OF  ARCHITECTS. 


E this  week  conclude  our  very 
report  of  the  proceedings  of 
IlA  ra  ^ Seventh  General  Conference 
^ W T Architects,  held  in  London 
1^^  i ^^1  last  week,  and  to  which  we  have 
already  devoted  a supplement 
; and  some  other  pages. 

On  Thursday,  the  8th  inst., 
visits  were  paid  to  the  new  Chui-ch  of  the 
I Oratory,  Brompton  j to  the  new  Central  Tech- 
nical College  at  South  Kensington ; and  to 
I Stafford  House  and  some  other  West-end  inan- 
I Bions.  In  the  evening  the  President  and  Council 
I received  the  members  and  their  guests  at  a 
[ Conversazione  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum. 

, Notices  of  these  several  gatherings  will  be  found 
1 on  another  page. 

On  Friday,  the  9th  inst.,  the  Conference  Fifth 
1 Meeting  was  held,  Mr.  Arthur  Cates  in  the 
: chair,  when 

Mr.  K.  Phene  Spiers,  Master  of  the  Archi- 
tectural  School  at  the  Royal  Academy,  read  a 
paper 

: ON  THE  FRENCH  DIPlOmE  D’ARCHI- 
TECTE  AND  THE  GERMAN  SYSTEM  OF 
ARCHITECTURAL  EDUCATION. 

The  communication  which  I have  been  asked 
to  make  on  the  French  architectural  diploma 
I and  on  German  architectural  education  is  the 

• outcome  of  a discussion  which  took  place  at 
! the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  on 
r February  4th  this  year,  after  the  reading  of  a 
\’  paper  by  Mr.  William  H.  White,  the  subject 
! being  “ A brief  Review  of  the  Education  and 
I'  Position  of  Architects  in  France  since  the  year 
[‘  1671.”  This  paper,  and  the  discussion  which 
L followed  it,  have  been  fully  reported  in  the  first 
1:  half  of  the  “ Transactions  ” of  the  Institute  for 
I-  the  present  session,  just  published.* 

i The  ^test  regulations  for  the  courses  of  study 
■I  of  the  Ecole  des  Beaux- Arts,  and  the  qualifica- 

• tions  for  the  Biplome  d' Architecte,  are  fully  set 
M forth  in  the  Journal  Officiel  de  la  RApuhlique 
i FraTi(;aise  of  October  10th,  1883.  I propose 
'!  now  to  give  a summary  only  of  these,  but  would 
. suggest  that  a translation  in  full  ought  to  appear 

in  the  Institute  “Transactions”  for  reference.  I 
have  further  obtained  information  from  various 
I sources  as  to  the  working  of  the  Diploma,  and 
a list  of  the  subjects  for  design  given  since  its 
i[  establishment  in  1869.  The  summary  I pro- 
pose giving  will  be  in  some  measure  the  com- 
plement of  the  remarks  I made  in  the  discus- 
sion following  Mr.  White’s  paper,  when  I con- 
fined myself  chiefiy  to  a description  of  an 

• atelier  and  the  working  out  of  the  designs 
therein  under  the  advice  of  the  Principal  or 
Patron.  As  the  J)ipl6me  examinations  can  be 

. passed  only  by  those  who  have  obtained  certain 
: valeurs  or  marks  in  the  first  class  or  upper 
division  of  the  ficole  des  Beaux -Arts,  I am 
' obliged  to  describe  the  curriculum  of  the  obli- 
gatory courses  of  study  there  before  specifying 
'those  referring  to  the  Biplome  alone. 

The  ficole  des  Beaux  Arts  affords  gratuitous 
instruction  to  all  comers,  whether  Frenchmen 
or  belonging  to  other  nations,  between  the  ages 
of  fifteen  and  thirty,  on  condition  of  their  passing 
an  examination.  Tliis  examination  takes  place 
tmce  a year,  in  March  and  in  July,  and  is 
divided  into  two  sections;  the  first  consisting 
of  a drawing  from  the  cast  (either  ornament  or 
head  of  figure)  made  in  the  school  in  eight 
ihonrs ; of  a model  in  clay  of  an  ornament  in 
ibas-relief,  also  in  eight  hours;  and  of  an  archi- 
:tectural  design  to  be  executed  from  a pro- 
gramme given  at  the  time  in  twelve  hours. 
Those  only  who  satisfy  the  examiners  as  to  the 
first  test  can  pass  on  to  the  second,  which  con- 
sists— let.  Of  a written  examination  in  arith- 


* Some  account  of  it  was  given  in  the  Suildtr  for 
Feb.  9 last. 


metic,  algebra  (including  quadratics  and 
logarithms)  and  geometry;  2nd,  an  oral 
examination  in  the  same;  3rd,  an  examination 
iD_  descriptive _ geometry;  4th,  a written  exa- 
mination in  history,  followed  by  an  oral  exa- 
mination in  the  same.  Those  who  pass  this 
second  test  become  students  of  the  second  class 
or  the  school,  and  are  placed  according  to  the 
marks  received  in  the  examination. 

• of  study  in  the  second  class  con- 

sists of  1st,  Concours  d’ Architecture,  or  com- 
petitions in  architectural  design ; 2nd,  Concours 
in  construction,  mathematics,  &c. ; 3rd,  draiving 
from  the  ornamental  cast,  modelling  from  the 
cast  (bas-relief  only),  and  drawing  from  the 
antique  figure.  The  first,  or  Concours  d' Archi- 
tecture, consists  each  year  of  the  following 
courses : — 

a.  Six  studies  of  the  orders  or  portions  of  the 
same  to  a large  scale  shaded  in  Indian  ink.  (In 
explanation  of  these  studies  I may  note  that  it 
was  found  that  many  of  the  students  entered 
the  school  with  very  little  knowledge  of  the 
ancient  styles  of  architecture,  and  very  little 
power  of  drawing  them;  to  remedy  these 
defects  the  new  regulations  require  drawings  of 
detail  to  a large  scale,  shaded  in  Indian  ink, 
such  drawings  including  studies  of  the  orders, 
and  of  sundry  details,  as  doorways,  windows, 
cornices,  &c.  This  obliges  the  student  to  be  a 
good  draughtsman,  and  to  have  some  acquaint- 
ance with  ancient  architectural  styles  before  he 
attempts  to  design.) 

h.  Six^  complete  designs  (plans,  elevations, 
and  section),  the  original  sketch  being  made  in 
the  school  in  twelve  hours,  and  retained  by  the 
authorities.  Before  being  allowed  to  compete 
in  this  course,  at  least  two  mentions  must  be 
obtained  in  the  first  course  (analytical  studies). 

c.  Six  sketch  designs  finished  in  colours  and 
made  in  the  school  in  twelve  hours. 

d.  Two  studies  in  ancient  architectural 
styles,  the  programme  for  which  is  set  by  the 
Professor  of  History. 

The  second  series  of  studies  consists  of : — 
a.  A course  of  lectures  in  mathematics  and 
mechanics,  followed  by  an  examination  partly 
written  and  partly  oral. 

i.  A course  of  lectures  on  descriptive  geo- 
metry. 

c.  A course  of  lectures  on  stereotomy,  sur- 
veying, and  levelKng. 

d.  A course  of  lectures  on  perspective. 

These  three  courses  are  accompanied  by  the 

requirement  to  make  a certain  number  of 
^preuves  or  drawings  in  the  atelier,  illustrating 
the  course,  and  followed  in  each  case  by  an 
ipreuve  or  drawing  made  in  the  school  en  loge 
in  twelve  hours,  and  by  an  oral  examination ; 
and  lastly, — 

e.  A course  of  lectures  in  construction, 
followed  (at  intervals  during  the  year)  by 
studies  in  stone,  wood,  and  iron  construction, 
sketches  for  which  are  made  in  the  school  in 
twelve  hours,  followed  by  a complete  set  of 
drawings  in  each  subject,  done  in  the  atelier  in 
fourteen  days,  and  one  ” concours  de  construction 
g6n6rale,”  in  which  the  working-drawings  for  a 
building  are  worked  out  with  specification  com- 
plete as  if  it  were  going  to  be  constructed,  three 
months  being  allowed  to  make  the  drawings 
in,  the  original  design  being  made  in  the  school 
in  twelve  hours.  A vivd-voce  examination  of 
every  student  is  held  in  explanation  of  the 
dravrings  submitted  in  each  of  the  above  con. 
cours. 

The  third  series  of  studies  consists  of  draw- 
ings from  the  plaster  - cast  of  ornament, 
modelling  in  bas-relief  from  the  cast,  and  draw- 
ing  of  the  antique  figure.  Twelve  hours  is 
given  for  the  execution  of  any  one  drawing  or 
model,  done  at  the  student’s  leisure,  and  not 
necessarily  in  one,  two,  or  three  sittings.  At 
least  two  of  each  of  these  are  required  to  obtain 
the  medal  or  mention  necessary  for  passing 
to  the  first  class,  and  the  Professor  of  Drawing 


decides  when  the  drawings  or  models  are  good 
enough  to  be  submitted  to  the  jury. 

The  courses  of  study  thus  cited  take  about 
three  years  to  go  through  ; that  is  to  say,  that 
an  average  student  giving  all  his  time  can 
obtain  a soflicient  number  of  marks  or  valeurs 
in  three  years  to  enter  the  upper  school. 

The  recompenses  given  are  : — 

For  the  Concours  d’El^ments  Analytiques 
(studies  of  the  Orders),  half-mentions. 

Projets  rendus  (finished  drawings),  whole  and 
half-mentions. 

Esquisses  (sketch  designs),  half-mentions. 
Mathematics,  descriptive  geometry,  stereo- 
tomy,  and  perspective,  third  medals  and  men- 
tions in  each. 

For  construction,  first,  second,  and  third 
medals  and  mentions. 

For  drawing  of  ornament,  antique-figure,  for 
modelling,  and  for  studies  of  history,  third 
medals  and  mentions. 

The  values  of  these  recompenses  in  second 
class  are: — Half  or  second  mentions,  1 valeur  ^ 
Ist  mention,  2 I'o/eKrs  ; 3rd  medal,  3 valeurs  ,• 
2nd  medal,  4 valeurs ; Ist  medal,  5 valeurs. 

To  enter  the  upper  school  it  is  necessaiy  to 
have  obtained  six  valeurs  in  architectural  design, 
medals  or  mentions  in  mathematics,  descriptive 
geometry,  stereotomy,  construction,  and  per- 
spective; a medal  or  mention  in  drawing  of 
ornament,  modelling,  and  drawing  of  the  figure. 

In  the  first  class  of  the  school  in  each  year 
the  courses  of  study  consist  of  : — 

Six  competitions  in  Architectural  Design, 

finished  drawings  (projets  rendus). 

Sir  competitions  in  Architectnral  Design, — 
sketches  design  only  (esguisse-esgiiisse). 

One  competition  of  Composition  in  Orna- 
ment. (Done  in  the  school  in  seven  days.) 

Two  competitions  of  Design  in  .Architecture 
reproducing  a style  selected  by  the  Professor. 
(The  sketches  for  which  are  done  in  twelve 
hours  en  loge  and  the  drawings  made  in  ten 
days  in  the  atelier.) 

Two  competitions  in  Drawing  from  the  Figure. 
(Twelve  hours  each.) 

Two  competitions  in  Modelling  of  Ornament. 
(Two  hours  each.) 

The  recompenses  are : — 

For  architectnral  design,  finished  drawings, — 
Ist  medals,  2nd  medals,  and  1st  mentions. 

For  architectnral  design,  sketches,  — 2nd 
medals  and  2nd  mentions. 

For  ornament  and  design  in  selected  styles, — 
Ist  medals,  2nd  medals,  and  Ist  mentions. 

For  drawing  of  fignro  and  modelling, — Ist 
medals,  2nd  medals,  and  2nd  mentions. 

The  values  of  these  recompenses  in  the  first 
class  are  different  from  those  in  tho  second,  and 
are  : — 1st  medal  equals  three  valeurs,  2nd  medal 
equals  two  valeurs,  lat  mention  equals  one 
valeur,  and  2nd  mention  equals  a half  valeur. 
Besides  these  are  the  valeurs  accorded  to  those 
who  take  part  in  the  great  competition  for  the 
Grand  Prix  described  in  Mr.  White’s  paper,  viz., 
being  among  the  ten  selected,  two  valeurs  or 
marks,  and  in  addition  the  following  : — 

First-Second  Grand  Prix,  four  valeurs  or 
marks ; second-second  Grand  Prix,  three  valeurs 
or  marks  ; mention,  two  valeurs  or  marks. 

After  these  preliminary  explanations,  1 am 
able  to  come  to  the  immediate  purpose  of  my 
communication,  viz.,  the  examination  required 
for  the  Biplume  d’ Architecte.  The  first  examina- 
tion was  held  in  1862,  when  five  candidates 
passed ; but  it  was  not  until  1869  that  the 
formal  decree  of  the  Government  instituting  it 
was  passed.  No  examination  was  held  in  1871 
(the  year  of  the  war),  or  in  1873,  1874,  and 
1875, — DO  candidates,  I suppose,  having  pre- 
sented themselves. 

Up  to  the  present  time  ninety-four  candidates 
have  obtained  the  Diploma, — by  far  the  greater 
number  being  in  the  last  four  years. 
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The  sabjects  given  have  been  as  follows  ;• 


Prooramme  of  Suljecfs  of  De$ig«$  for  Ca^ididatft  for  ih« 
J .! h«  the  “ i,coit 


Diplome  d''Arch’tecte  i'inee  ite  hy  the  " Ecoh 

Nationale  et  SpMale  dee  Seaux  Arle  ” : — 

1869.  A Town  Mansion. 

187  '.  An  Academy  of  Masie.  i e 

1872.  Salle  des  Pas  Pcrdus,  or  Great  Hell  of  a Palace  ot 
Justice  (Law  Courts).  . 

1876.  A Re.ndenee  for  Three  Artiste  : a Pamtor, 
Sculptor,  and  an  Architect. 

1877.  A Laboratory  of  Natural  History  on  the  Sea- 
Coast. 

1878.  Four  small  Residences  for  a Tourist 

Ssritzerland,  one  in  England,  one  in  Spain,  and  one  m 
Italy  V 

1879.  A Carriage  and  Foot-passenger  Passage  througn 
a Palace. 

183).  A Hall  for  the  Public  Meetings  of  the  Institiit 
National  de  France. 

1881.  A Municipal  Library  for  a large  Proviacul  Town 
of  France. 

1882.  A House  for  the  Socidtd  Contralo  des  Architectes, 
Paris. 

1j83.  a Concert  Hall  for  a large  Provincial  Town. 


The  eyamination  is  held  once  every  year. 
No  student  can  present  himself  as  a candidate 
who  has  not  obtained  nine  vaieitvs,  or  marks,  in 
the  first  class  of  the  school,  either  in  architec- 
tural design,  composivittn  of  ornament,  or  in 
the  competition  for  ornament  for  the  Grand 
Prix,  and  one  mark  in  architectural  history. 

The  subject  for  design  consists  of  a building 
or  portion  of  a building,  worked  out  with  plans, 
elevations,  sections,  working  drawings,  details 
full  M2e,  and  specification  complete,  as  if  the 
building  were  to  be  carried  out,  with  a devis 
estimatif,  nr  schedule  of  quantities,  of  one  trade. 
Six  months  are  given  to  work  it  out,  the  original 
sketch  being  made  in  the  school.  On  the  sub 
mission  of  the  designs  the  candidates  are 
required  to  pass  an  oral  examination  before 
their  drawings  on  the  various  details  there 
shown,  the  theory  and  practice  of  their  con- 
struction, the  qualities  and  defects  of  the 
materials  employed,  their  strength  and  sta- 
bility j as  also  an  oral  examination  on  the 
history  of  architecture, — on  the  elements  of 
physics  and  chemistry  applied  to  construction, 
— on  building  legislation, — and  on  the  system 
of  accounts. 

The  judges  consist  of, — The  Director  of  the 
School  and  the  Secretary  (M.  Albert  Lenoir)  of 
the  School ; three  professorsof  theschool  ateliers  i 
three  professors  of  the  external  ateliers;  the  pro- 
fessors of  Construction,  of  tho  History  of  Archi- 
tecture, of  the  Theory  of  Architecture,  of  Physics 
and  Chemistry,  and  of  Building  Legislation;  two 
members  of  the  School  Council;  an  InspecteuT' 
gdntir<il  of  Historic  Monuments  ; an  J7iSpec(ewr- 
•jdndral  of  Ecclesiastical  Buildings  (Edifices 
dioce/^aina) ; and  an  Inspectew-g^n4ral  of  Public 
Works, — the  last  three  nominated  by  tho 
Government ; eighteen  members  in  all. 

I am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  standard 
required  to  obtain  the  DiplCme  d’Architecte  is 
much  too  high,  and  in  this  idea  I am  supported 
by  one  or  two  French  architects  whose  opinions  I 
have  asked.  It  means  six  or  seven  years’  serious 
study  iu  Paris,  and  the  provincial  architect  is 
not  able  always  to  afford  so  long  a period  ; nor 
does  bis  position  or  remuneration  as  “ Archi- 
tecte  du  Dopartement”  require  a call  for  so 
searching  an  examination  or  multiplied  pre- 
liminaries. 

I have  ocenpied  so  much  of  your  time  in  my 
description  of  tho  French  Diplovie.  d'Architecte 
that  I must  curtail  the  remainder  of  my  com- 
munication to  you  respecting  the  German 
schools.  So  many  years  also  have  passed  since 
I examined  in  detail  the  working  of  the  schools 
of  Berlin,  Munich,  Vienna,  and  Stuttgart,  that 
I may  not  be  giving  you  the  latest  develop- 
ments. The  papers  of  the  examinations  held 
in  Berlin  for  tbe  degrees  of  Baufiihrer  (building 
inspector)  and  Baumeister  (architect)  are 
published  in  onr  Transactions  of  1859-60,  and 
will  show  yon  the  very  high  standard  (much 
too  high,  1 think,  in  mathematics)  required 
there.  I will  only,  therefore,  explain  generally 
the  system  of  education  in  the  above  capitals 
of  Germany  end  Austria. 

In  Germany,  or  rather  in  Prussia,  the 
student  comes  from  the  university  or  school 
with  a good  knowledge  of  geometrical  drawing, 
of  drawing  from  the  cast,  and  of  mathematics 
and  physics.  He  first  enters  the  office  of  an 
architect  for  one  year,  where  he  picks  up  what 
he  can,  as  in  England.  He  does  not  pay  any- 
thincr,  his  knowledge  of  drawing  and  of  de- 
scriptive geometry  placing  him  in  a position  to 
be  able  to  render  assistance  of  value  in  return 
for  the  privilege  of  working  there.  He  has  then 
to  pass  a slight  examination,  and  studies  in 
the  architectural  school  for  two  years.  His 
attention  there-  is  turned  to  all  the  theoretical 


and  practical  points  of  the  profession.  He 
copies  drawings  made  by  well-known  archi- 
tects,— if  at  Berlin,  chiefly  Schinkel’s  and 
Stiller’ s,— and  divides  the  time  between  making 
these  copies  and  the  composition  of  original 
designs  (which  are,  of  course,  more  or  less 
adaptations  of  what  be  has  learned  in  copying). 
He  attends  lectures  on  Physics,  Mathematics, 
Construction,  Ventilation  and  Warming,  Sani- 
tary Science,  and  the  principles  and  practice 
of  estimating  and  writing  Specifications.  At 
tho  ond  of  the  second  year  he  passes  an  exa- 
mination, and  takes  tho  title  of  Baufiihrer  or 
nspector  (if  ho  fails  to  pass  he  continues  his 
studies).  If  he  aims  at  a higher  position  he 
obtains  an  appointment  on  some  Government 
building  as  an  inspector  or  clerk  (receiving  a 
nominal  salary)  for  three  years,  and  then  enters 
tbe  school  again  in  the  first  class  to  study  for 
two  years  more,  the  studies  being  a very 
advanced  kind : at  the  end  of  that  time  lie 
passes  an  examination  as  Baunietsfe?-  (literally 
“ master  of  building”),  and  he  then  becomes  a 
Government  architect,  or  practises  on  his  own 
account.  At  Munich  and  Stuttgart,  the 
capitals  of  Bavaria  and  Wurtemburg,  the 
practice  still  obtains,  I believe,  of  studying  one 
year  in  an  architect’s  office  before  entering  the 
Architectural  or  Polytechnic  schools,  as  they  are 
called.  Two  or  three  years  are  spent  iu  the 
school,  followed  by  examinations ; I am  not 
aware  whether  the  examination  is  recognised 
by  the  Governments  of  those  countries. 

In  Germany  generally  architects  and  engi- 
neers study  together  in  the  same  school, — in 
France,  architects,  painters,  and  sculptors. 

In  Vienna  architects  have  their  special 
academy ; there  are  Classic  and  Gothic  pro- 
fessors, with  their  respective  ateliers  or  studios, 
— in  many  cases  the  student  passes  from  one  to 
the  other.  There  are  complete  courses  of 
lectures,  competitions  in  design,  and  examina- 
tions held  at  tho  end  of  each  terra,  as  in 
an  English  university  or  school.  In  1863, 
or  thereabouts,  a new  system  of  study  was 
introduced  which  is  worth  notice.  The  senior 
students  of  the  school,  about  twenty  in 
number,  make  an  excursion  with  their  pro- 
fessor twice  or  three  times  in  the  year  for  a 
period  of  a fortnight  or  three  weeks.  They 
take  up  one  or  two  important  buildings  and 
measure  them,  taking  plans,  sections,  elevations, 
and  details  (very  similar  to  tbe  work  done  in 
some  of  the  series  of  excursions  organised  and 
carried  out  by  the  late  Mr.  Edmund  Sharpe 
with  the  members  of  the  Association).  About 
51.  is  allowed  to  each  student  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  his  drawings  become  the  property  of 
tho  Academy.  On  returning  to  the  school  in 
Vienna,  these  drawings  are  worked  out  to  a 
large  scale,  traced  in  lithographic  ink,  and  re- 
produced, each  student  having  a copy.  Alter- 
nately with  the  making  of  these  drawings  they 
work  out  designs  of  their  own,  and  naturally 
these  designs  are  inspired  with  that  feeling 
which  they  have  imbibed  when  measuring  and 
drawing  the  ancient  edifices  of  the  country. 

So  many  years  are  spent  in  the  German 
school.s  in  training  that  comparatively  few  of 
the  students  make  a Continental  tour.  In 
Vienna  during  one  or  two  years  after  leaving 
the  Academy,  the  Austrian  student  travels 
through  North  Italy,  and  when  the  Quadrilateral 
was  in  their  possession  special  facilities  were 
afforded  for  the  careful  delineation  of  the  finest 
works  of  the  Italian  Gothic  and  Renaissance 
styles.  The  superiority  of  modern  architecture 
in  Vienna  to  that  in  Germany  generally  I 
attribute  to  these  Continental  studies. 

Before  quitting  the  subject  of  foreign  educa- 
tion, it  will  be  interesting  to  note  that  in  Spain, 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land, 
no  one  can  practise  as  an  anphitect  who  has  not 
received  the  diploma  of  the  Architectural 
School  of  Madrid.  Except  that  the  examina- 
tion which  follows  after  three  or  more  years’ 
studies  in  the  school  is  preceded  by  a serious 
test  in  mathematics  and  physics,  lam  unable  to 
give  you  further  information. 

May  I venture  to  trespass  a few  minutes 
more  to  draw  a parallel  between  English  and 
foreign  architectural  training  ? The  first  great 
failing  in  England  is  that  the  student  coming 
straight  from  school  is  not  prepared  to  make 
that  use  of  the  practical  training  to  be  had  in  the 
office  which  is  universally  assumed.  He  has  little 
or  no  knowledge  of  freehand  or  geometrical 
drawing,  of  physics,  mechanics,  or  of  any  of  the 
elements  of  architectural  style ; he  flounders 
about,  therefore,  in  the  sometimes  styleless 
design  of  the  architect  in  whose  office  he  may 


be  placed,  and  acquires  by  the  longest  possible 
process  a certain  knowledge  of  a mixture  of 
style  and  no  style,  second-hand  : his  powers  of 
reasoning  in  deaigTi,  as  a rule,  are  not  brought 
into  play  until  his  articles  are  terminated,  and 
then  want  of  time  and  absolute  lack  of  training 
at  once  curtail  his  ideas  and  cramp  his 
imagination.  He  has  picked  up  an  idea  here 
and  there  in  the  office,  and  numerous  details, 
but  be  finds  himself  unable  to  grasp  the  com- 
position of  a building  of  any  size.  In  many 
cases  ho  has  never  had  an  opportunity  of  visit- 
ing or  studying  any  one  of  the  buildings  the 
drawings  of  which  ho  has  been  continually  at 
work  on ; and,  therefore,  supposing  he  has  been 
thinking  for  himself,  has  never  seen  the  results 
of  his  thoughts  and  inquiries  (this  observation 
applies  more  to  London  than  to  provincial 
students).  Ho  has,  in  fact,  taken  from  three  to 
Jive  years  to  learn  imperfectly  what  might  have 
been  learned  in  one  or  tivo  if  his  mind  had 
been  previously  properly  trained  to  receive  it. 

If  we  turn  now  to  France,  we  find  that 
foundation  of  knowledge  laid  which  is  wanting 
in  England.  Before  the  student  enters  any 
office,  his  hand  is  trained  to  draw  freehand  in 
tbe  primary  schools,  and  his  mind  developed 
with  a knowledge  of  applied  mathematics  und 
descriptive  geometry.  He  enters  an  atelier, 
and  the  elements  of  style  are  learned  in  the 
ficole  des  Beaux  Arts.  Architectural  drawing 
is  carried  to  a high  standard.  Original  designs 
are  worked  out,  interspersed  with  instruction  in 
construction  of  various  kinds,  and  all  the 
sciences  cognate  to  architecture.  The  student 
works  not  so  much  in  rivalry  with  his  fellows 
as  in  atelier  against  atelier.  This  rivalry 
of  tho  studios,  which  I described  in  the  discus- 
sion following  Mr.  White’s  paper,  is  the  most 
important  feature  in  French  architectural  edu- 
cation. The  isolated  effort  of  one  individual 
in  rivalry  with  another  may, — nay,  must, — * 
continually  fail,  because  tbe  development  of 
style  is  not,  and  never  can  be,  worked  out 
entirely  by  one  man.  An  origiaal  genius  sug- 
gests a theory,  a second  carries  it  a little 
further,  by  numerous  others  it  is  taken  up,  till 
at  last  this  new  idea  becomes  an  established 
fact.  A number  of  men  working  in  one  atelier 
f .rm  a school  in  friendly  rivalry  against  others. 
Each  student  in  it  exerts  himself  to  his  utmost. 
The  senior  Btndeuts  advise  the  juniors  in  the 
study  of  their  designs.  The  junior  students  in 
return  work  for  the  senior  students,  and  acquire 
knowledge  of  style  by  so  doing.  Tho  energies 
of  both  are  brought  into  play,  and  this  unison 
of  feeling, — this  mutual  co-operation, — enables 
the  student  to  acquire  great  Imowledge  of  style, 
rapidity  of  execution,  and  a serioxis  study  of 
design  in  a short  time.  In  this  we  find  the 
secret  of  the  success  of  the  French  school,  so 
far  as  it  goes.  Where,  then,  does  it  fail  ? It 
fails  because  a studio  or  atelier  is  not  an  office 
where  work  to  bo  executed  is  drawn  out,  or  a 
chanticr  where  it  is  being  carried  out.  Those 
students  whose  means  necessitate  their  working 
for  their  living  whilst  their  studies  are  con- 
tinued from  time  to  time  at  the  school  do 
acquire  that  practical  training  which  fits  them 
for  their  vocation,  and  the  most  prosperous 
architects  in  the  present  day  in  France  (and  by 
prosperous  I mean  not  those  highest  in  rank,  bnt 
who  are  the  most  sought  after  by  clients),  are 
not,  as  a rule,  the  past  Grand  Pj-iz-men,  but 
those  who  commenced  their  practical  training 
at  an  earlier  period  of  their  existence.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
high  standard  of  design  which  exists  in  France 
is  due  to  those  architects  who,  in  one  sense, 
have  sacrificed  themselves  and  their  prosperity 
(so  far  as  a large  income  is  concerned)  by  con- 
tinuing their  studies  till  they  had  obtained  the 
Grand  Prix,  and  then  devoting  four  years  more 
to  research  and  study  in  Italy  and  Greece.  The 
importattt  changes  which  have  in  late  years 
been  effected  in  the  ficole  des  Beaux  Arts  show 
that  the  Crovernment  is  fully  alive  to  the  defects 
in  its  system  of  education,  and  the  practical 
character  given  to  the  Dipl6me  d’Architecte 
may  bring  about  an  important  change  in  the 
architecture  of  French  buildings. 

In  Berlin  this  want  of  practical  training  is 
avoided  by  tbe  student  being  obliged  to  study 
for  one  year  in  an  architect’s  office  before 
entering  the  school,  and  (if  he  aspires  to  the 
rank  of  Baumeister)  by  the  spending  of  three 
years  as  inspector  or  clerk  on  Government 
buildings  before  be  passes  to  his  second  and 
superior  training  in  the  school.  Compared, 
however,  with  Frenoh  education,  the  German 
fails  iu  art  because  he  is  linked  with  the 
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engineer  instead  of  with  the  painter  or  sculptor, 

and,  farther,  by  working  in  one  atelier  (viz.  the 
school)  and  under  one  set  of  professors,  the 
rivalry  lies  between  student  and  student,  and 
not  between  atelier  and  atelier.  Add  to  this 
that  the  custom  (whether  it  continues  or  not  I 
do  not  Imow)  of  copying  eternally  the  designs  of 
Schmkel,  his  ceilings,  staircases,  cornices,  &c., 
cramps  the  German  architectural  mind,  and 
prevents  its  emancipation  into  a freer  line  of 
thought  and  imagination. 

Of  late  years  in  England  an  immense  progress 
if  niade,  due  chiefly  to  two  causes : — 

1st.  The  great  development  of  the  practice  of 
drawing  and  measuring  ancient  buildings  en- 
couraged  by  the  rewards  of  the  Institute,  of 
the  Architectural  Association,  and  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  and  the  subsequent  reproduction  of 
such  drawings  in  the  Architectural  Associa- 
tion Sketch  Book  and  other  publications, 
and  m the  professional  journals}  and,  2nd, 
the  extraordinary  enterprise  shown  in  the 
publication  of  drawings  of  actual  modem 
buildings  and  of  competition  designs  in  the 
professional  journals  of  the  day.  Where  all  of 
them  have  been  doing  their  best  to  supply  a 
demand,  it  would  be  invidious  to  name  specially 
any  one  of  them,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  immense  development  and  freedom  of 
architectural  design  during  the  last  ten  years  in 
England,  and  the  rapid  advance  in  draughts- 
manship  is  more  or  less  due  to  the  placing 
within  the  means  of  the  poorest  student  a series 
of  illustrations  of  - the  latest  developments  of 
architectural  style.  Two  other  educational 
sources  must  here  be  noted 1st,  The  meet 
ings  and  classes  of  the  Architectural  Associa- 
tion, a society  unique  in  its  character,  existing 
in  no  other  country  and  in  no  other  profession ; 
and,  2ndiy,  the  Royal  Academy,  which,  for 
obvious  reasons,  I should  have  refrained  from 
mentioning,  were  it  not  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
services  of  those  members  of  the  Academy  who 
in  late  years  as  visitors,  have  given  the  students 
the  advantage  of  their  experience  and  of  those 
other  qualifications  which  have  brought  them 
among  the  elect.  And  here  I venture  to  take 
ff-K  of  rendering  a personal 

nrS®  ^1^^®  memory  of  one  of  our  greatest 
artists  whose  loss  we  still  deplore,  the 
late  Mr.  George  Edmond  Street.  The  long 
experience  I have  had  of  architectural  train- 
ing enables  me  to  judge,  perhaps  better 
extraordinary 

value  of  _ the  services  which  Mr.  Street 
rendered  in  the  Architectural  School  of  the 
Royal  Academy.  The  rapidity  and  range  of  his 
Sf  design  as  were  being 

worked  out  by  the  students,  the  wonderful 
fertility  and  originality  of  his  mind,  and  the 
peculiarly  happy  way  in  which  he  (accepting 
the  scheme  of  the  student’s  work)  turned  it 
Jom  bad  into  good  architecture,  and  in  a few 
minutes  gave  him  the  benefit  of  forty  years’ 
to  lay  the  foundation  of  a 
school  of  architectural  designers  in  this  country 
which  won  d have  left  its  mark  in  the  arch! 
tecture  of  this  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
the  Architectural 
School  was,  alas  ' too  short,  but  the  influence  of 
w?  ^ith  us } and  among  those 

to  his  advice  in  the  Academy, 
received  their  architectural  training  in  his  oflSae, 

there  some  who  have  already  taken  a fore- 
most  place  m the  profession,  and  others  who 
are,  I trust,  destined  to  do  so. 
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The  Chairman  (Mr.  Arthur  Catea)  said  he 
had  listened  with  the  greatest  interest  to 

lid  Spiers 

M read.  It  dealt  with  a snbjeot  the  im- 
portance  of  which  it  was  hardly  possible  to 
over-estimate.  Upon  the  education  of  the 
I young  architect  depended  the  future  of  the 
profession  and  the  honour  of  this  countrv  in 
; ^as  much  to  be 

I regretted  that  many  of  those  young  men 
I now  coming  forward  shonld  be  in  charge  of 
I members  of  the  profession  who  received  large 
foi'  what  was  too  often  only  the  run 
oLu-f  ^ Spiers  ably  represented 

I architectural  education  in  England,  but  he  had 
; also  considerable  knowledge  and  experience  of 
'Continental  systems.  It  was  to  be  regretted, 
|therefore,  that  so  large  a number  of  the  leading 
■members  of  the  profession,  who  should  be 
'interested  in  its  future,  should  be  conspicuous 
by  their  absence  from  that  meeting.  It  might 
be  that  they  would  have  the  opportunity  of 
'reading  and  carefully  studying  the  matter 
which  Mr.  Spiers  had  so  well  put  before  them, 


but  It  would  have  been  more  gratifying  if  they 
had  put  aside  even  pressing  engagements  to 
attend  and  favour  the  Conference  and  the 
world  at  large  with  their  opinions  as  to  the 
tuture  prospects  of  architectural  education. 
Mr.  Spiers  bad  dwelt  upon  the  system  prevail- 
ing m France,  with  the  patron,  the  atelier,  and 
the  confraternity  of  students,  assisted  by  the 
course  of  study  drawn  up  by  the  Ecole  des 
Breaux  Arts.  A corner-stone  had  been  given  to 
this  by  the  establishment  of  the  diploma,  the 
possession  of  which  was  a certain  guarantee  that 
the  holder  had  passed  through  a course  of 
serious  study,  and  bad  a sound  basis  of  know- 
ledge, not  only  as  a draughtsman,  but  in  all  the 
sciences  which  were  cognate  and 
affiliated  to  architecture.  The  contrast  be- 
tween  this  and  the  English  system  was  striking, 
fu  ^ feature  on  the  part  of 

the  English  system  appeared  to  be  the  Archi- 
tectural  School  of  the  Royal  Academy,  of 
which  Mr.  Spiers  was  the  honoured  master. 
He  could  not  apeak  of  his  own  knowledge 
ot  that  school,  but  speaking  from  what  he 
had  heard  of  the  experience  of  his  owu 
pupils,  he  could  cordially  endorse  what  had 
been  said  with  respect  to  the  great  influence 
and  the  devoted  energy  which  their  late  Presi- 
dent,  Mr.  Street,  exerted  in  improving  the 
efliciency  of  the  school.  Nothing  would 
render  his  loss  more  important  to  the  profession 
than  the  fact  that  at  the  moment  when  he  died 
he  was  developing  in  the  Architectural  School 
of  the  Royal  Academy,  with  the  assistance  of 
Mr.  Spiers,  a system  of  education  likely  to  bring 
forward  the  abilities  and  skill  of  the  young  men 
in  a manner  which  had  never  been  attained  to 
in  England  before.  All  honour,  therefore,  to 
Mr.  Street,  and  they  could  only  hope  that  tlie 
Royal  Academy  would  continue  to  give  Mr. 
Spiers  every  assistance  in  developing  the 
system  so  well  begun.  He  had  been  ranch 
struck  with  Mr.  Burnet’s  drawings  which  w ere 
displayed  on  the  walls.  He  might  incidentally 
mention  that  ho  was  exceedingly  surprised  to 
find  that  Mr.  William  H.  White,  the  secretary 
of  the  Institute  and  the  editor  of  its  " Transac- 
tions,” had  fonnd  it  necessary  to  append  an 
explanation  to  the  word  ” stereotomy  ” in  the 
discussion  on  bis  paper,  which  was  referred  to 
by  Mr.  Spiers.  That  one  instance  was  sufficient 
intimation  of  the  views  which  Mr.  White  held 
as  to  the  want  of  knowledge  of  the  architectural 
btudents  in  this  country.  As  regarded  the  French 
studio  or  atelier  system,  iu  the  case  of  Mr.  Burnet 
they  bad  a very  happy  instance  of  the  advan- 
tages  to  be  derived  from  the  course  of  study 
which  ho  had  undergone  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux 
Arts.  Mr.  Burnet  was  the  sou  of  their  much 
esteemed  friend,  Mr.  John  Burnet,  of  Glasgow. 

At  an  early  ago  he  had  had  an  opportunity  of 
showing  in  an  excellent  manner  the  advantages 
he  had  derived.  Ilis  natural  ability  had  been 
developed  and  guided  by  his  course  of 
studies  at  the  ficole,  and  those  who  visited 
Glasgow  could  hardly  receive  a greater  pleasure 
than  by  inspecting  a work  by  him,  the  entrance 
to  the  Fine  Arts  Gallery  in  Sauchiehall-street.* 
This  was  an  excellent  and  admirable  work,  not 
only  complete  in  all  its  parts,  but  showing  the 
great  advantages  derived  from  such  a course  of 
study  as  Mr.  Spiers  had  indicated.  Mr.  Spiers 
had  shown  that  in  this  country  the  profession 
had  no  satisfactory  preparation  for  office-work. 
Tracing  was  the  ordinary  work  of  the  office, 
without  any  particular  guide.  The  only  guide 
which  the  young  man  had  was  the  competition 
for  the  prizes  and  medals  offered  by  the  Insti- 
tute and  the  Associatioo,  which,  after  all,  only 
affected  a comparatively  small  class.  That  class 
really  did  not  so  much  need  the  inducement,  as 
they  would  by  their  owu  natural  abilities  and 
industry  make  their  mark  whether  those  prizes 
were  offered  or  uot.  The  Examination  esta- 
blished by  the  Institute  had  done,  and  would 
do,  great  good,  and  he  hoped  that  one  of  the 
practical  results  of  Mr.  Spiers’s  paper,  and  of 
his  efforts  to  improve  architectural  education, 
would  be  to  enlarge  the  Examination  and  to 
give  more  force  and  power  to  it,  inducing  the 
Institute  also  as  a body  to  take  up  firmer 
ground  on  that  subject  than  it  had  hitherto 
done.  He  might  incidentally  refer  to  the  course 
taken  by  kindred  institutions,  where  they  had 
prepared  a complete  syllabus  of  subjects  cover- 
ing the  whole  range  of  their  profession.  Such 
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might  be  fairly  adopted  hereafter  as  a model 
for  the  future  examinations  of  the  Institute, 


lor  ine  luture  examinai-iuua  ui  i/ub  lunuLuie. 
With  regard  to  the  education  of  the  architect. 
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be  might  refer  to  the  book  which  he  had  men- 
tioned on  the  Tuesday  evening,  the  report  of  the 
International  Congress  of  Architects  held  iu 
Pans  m 1878,  in  which,  under  the  head  of 
^nseignement  Nationale  des  Arcfti^ec/es,  would  be 
found  a very  elaborate  essay  on  professional 
education.  He  hoped  the  attention  of  the  Insti- 
tute  wonld  be  dmected  to  this  matter,  and  that 
It  would  receive  more  encouragement  from  the 
senior  members  of  the  profession  than  was  evi- 
denced  by  their  absence  from  that  meeting. 

Mr.  Lawrence  Harvey  said  he  had  had  expe- 
rience of  the  German  system  at  Zurich  under 
Professor  Semper,  Zurich  being  considf^red  the 
Ep-top  school  at  the  time  he  studied  there. 
Professor  Semper  was  not  unknown  to  the  pro- 
fession in  England,  because  he  had  taught  for 
some  time  in  London.  The  fault  of  the  German 
system  was  that  it  was  really  a schoolboy 
system,  the  time  being  cut  up  into  lessons,  so 
that  there  was  no  “ go  ” in  one’s  studies.  This 
was  not  only  his  opinion,  but  it  was  also  the 
opinion  of  Professor  Semper,  who  was,  however, 
forced  to  follow  the  course  laid  down  by  the 
Swiss  authorities,  and  could  not  change  it. 
When  he  (the  speaker)  went  to  Paris,  he  found 
a very  different  state  of  things.  Instead  of 
being  in  a big  boys’  school,  whore  men  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty  were  taught  like  boys  of 
twelve,  ho  found  himself  a free  man  without 
being  subject  to  any  system  of  school  discipline. 
When  he  went  to  Paris  ho  belonged  to  the 
corps  of  the  atelier  of  M.  Lo  Bas,  one  of 
whose  pupils  was  M.  Gamier,  the  architect 
of  the  Grand  Opera-house,  and  among  other 
pupils  were  some  who  had  since  risen  to  great 
eminence.  The  great  value  of  the  atelier  svstem 
was  that  every  pupil  felt  that  his  success 
depended  l^gely  on  his  own  industry  and  appli- 
cation to  his  studies,  and  not  only  his  own  suc- 
cess, but  the  prestige  of  the  atelier  to  which  ho 
belonged.  He  remembered  that  for  one  com- 
petition he  worked  for  some  three  weeks  until 
eleven  o’clock  at  night,  going  back  at  four  tho 
next  morning,  whilo  the  last  evening  he  worked 
all  through  the  night.  It  could  not  be  expected 
that  a pupil  in  a mere  school  would  work  as 
hard  as  this  } but  a man  who  had  all  his  initia- 
tive developed  in  himself  would  do  so  when 
prompted  by  the  ambitiou  of  succeeding.  This 
was  the  great  advantage  of  such  a school. 
Some  years  ago  he  travelled  with  his  friend 
Mr.  Charles  Barry  in  a railway  carriage,  and  in 
the  course  of  conversation  Mr.  Barry  asked 
him  for  his  experience  in  the  Ecole  des  Beaux 
Arts.  Ho  told  Mr.  Barry  that  the  pupils  who 
paid  tho  most  at  the  atelier  Le  Baa  paid 
21  francs  a month,  and  these  were  tho 
pupils  who  were  not  admitted  into  the  school. 
When  they  were  admitted  into  the  school,  they 
paid  about  16  francs  j when  admitted  into  tho 
first-class  10  francs  were  paid  ; and  any  one  who 
had  received  a prize,  such  as  a medal,  or  some- 
thing of  the  kind,  was  not  asked  for  any  money 
by  the  chef.  Mr.  Barry  asked  what  was  the 
motive,  then,  for  an  architect  keeping  an  atelier  ? 

Ho  told  Mr.  Barry  that,  in  the  first  place, 
Frenchmen  were  very  different  from  English- 
men. A Frenchman  believed  a good  deal  in 
doing  things  for  the  sake  of  ” la  gloire,"  and, 
besides,  there  was  another  motive  actuating  the 
cluf  of  a large  oteZier.  His  position  as  such 
was  one  of  the  best  steps  towards  getting  to 
the  highest  honours  France  could  give  in  archi- 
tecture, namely,  tliat  of  being  elected  an 
Architectural  Academician  and  a Member 
of  the  Institute.  This  was  just  what  tho 
architects  iu  this  country  could  not  aspire  to, 
because  the  Royal  Academy  here  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  profession.  In  fact,  architects 
had  not  even  the  right  of  having  an  architect 
in  the  Royal  Academy.  Some  days  ago  he 
asked  himself  whether  the  French  system  was 
really  impossible  in  this  country, — whether 
something  of  the  sort  conid  nob  be  accom- 
plished here.  In  this  country  we  bad  not  got  into 
the  way  of  giving  a motive  to  a man  to  be  a 
good  master  to  his  pupils.  At  tho  present  time 
there  was  no  inducement,  except  to  keep  the 
pupils  at  work  making  tracings  and  other 
things,  while  the  architect  pocketed  the  money 
paid  by  the  parents  and  guardians.  But  ho 
thought  he  saw  his  way  to  some  remedy.  In 
tho  Institute  they  now  gave  prizes  for  different 
things,  and  then  there  was  the  Examination  for 
admission  as  an  Associate.  What  he  suggested 
was  that  at  the  same  time  that  they  pro- 
claimed the  name  of  the  pupil  or  candidate  who 
had  succeeded  in  gaining  a prize  or  in  passing 
the  Examination,  they  should  also  proclaim  the 
name  of  his  master.  A great  part  of  the  merit 
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of  the  papil  depended  on  his  master ; therefore 
it  was  an  injustice  that  the  name  of  the  master 
should  not  be  made  known.  If  this  were  done, 
he  believed  they  would  very  soon  find  a change 
for  the  better,  and  that,  as  in  France,  after  a 
certain  number  of  years,  some  one  would  be 
found  to  have  gained  the  name  of  being  a 
particularly  good  master.  Le  Baa’s  name 
seemed  to  be  known  all  over  the  world,  although 
he  had  done  no  very  great  work,  with,  perhaps, 
the  exception  of  Notre  Dame  de  Lorette.  Le 
Bas’s  name  had  been  made,  however,  by  his 
being  a good  master.  There  were  many  men 
with  a particular  aptitude  for  teaching  who  had 
not  got  the  chance  of  designing  a great  building. 
From  the  simple  fact  of  a man  having  a big  build- 
ing all  the  world  talked  about  him,  whether  it 
■were  a good  building  or  not ; and  there  was  no 
dcubt  that  honours  were  given  to  those  people 
who  were  successful  in  getting  big  buildings. 
They  received  gold  medals  and  were  made 
knights,  but  this  was  merely  fallacious,  because 
• a man  like  Christopher  Wren  required  no  “ Sir” 
to  be  put  before  bis  name.  He  had  had  a good 
opportunity  of  seeing  the  influence  which  Mr. 
Street  had  over  some  of  his  pupils.  He  had 
seen  the  works  of  two  young  men  who  were 
pupils  at  the  Royal  Academy,  which  had  been 
corrected  by  Mr.  Street,  and  evidently  he  had 
inspired  life  into  them,  as  would  always  be  the 
case  when  one  artist  came  in  contact  with  those 
aspiring  to  high  aims  in  art.  Supposing 
Mr.  Street  had  been  an  unknown  man,  but  had 
had  pupils  like  these,  and  it  was  found  that  all 
the  pupils  who  took  the  great  prizes  came 
from  Mr.  Street ! Though  he  had  been  air 
unknown  man  they  would,  under  the  French 
system,  have  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  that 
he  was  doing  a great  public  service,  and  they 
would  recompense  him  by  according  to  him 
the  highest  honours  that  could  possibly  be 
given  to  him.  He  considered,  therefore, 
it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  pro- 
claim the  name  of  the  master  as  well  as  of 
the  successful  competitor.  For  his  own  part, 
having  seen  the  systems  in  Paris,  Germany, 
and  London,  ho  preferred  as  a basis  of 
education  the  London  system,  and  be  could 
say  this  without  prejudice,  as  he  had  not  been 
brought  np  in  the  metropolis.  He  had  no  pre- 
judice in  favour  of  any  system  of  education,  and 
he  only  gave  the  results  of  what  he  had  seen. 

A man  who  was  really  an  artist  might  be  left 
to  his  own  initiative,  to  learn  in  a better  way 
than  a boy  cramped  at  his  desk.  It  was  not 
possible  to  fill  a lot  of  pupils  with  knowledge 
just  as  pitchers  could  be  filled  with  water  : to 
say  to  them, — “Sit  here  and  we  will  fill  you 
with  all  the  learning  you  want ! ” That  would 
be  simply  making  a lot  of  mediocrities.  He  did 
not  think  the  diplotne  which  M.  Guillaume  had 
started  in  Paris  would  succeed.  Its  effect 
already  had  simply  been  to  well-nigh  kill  the 
atelier  system.  The  atelier  system  was  simply 
the  development  of  what  they  had  in  London. 
It  was  merely  an  extension  of  the  London 
system,  one  master  having  fifty  or  sixty  pupils, 
and  taking  an  office  next  door  to  his  own  to 
accommodate  them.  But  the  pupils  of  the 
different  men  felt  proud  of  being  the  pnpils  of 
their  masters,  just  as  a similar  feeling  imbued 
the  minds  of  the  old  pupils  of  Barry,  Street,  or 
Scott.  Bat  M.  Guillaume,  in  tempting  the 
‘pnpils  to  enter  the  School  of  Arts  without  pay- 
ing anything,  put  them  all  into  one  box,  and  the 
result  was  that  there  could  be  no  more  feeling 
of  competition  or  esprit  de  carps. 

Professor  Kerr  remarked  that  he  bad  intended 
to  say  very  much  what  had  been  said  by  Mr. 
Harvey  at  the  commencement  of  his  speech. 
It  was  a remarkable  thing,  when  they  contem- 
plated the  immensely  delicate  organisation 
which  was  devoted  to  the  study  of  architecture  in 
France  and  Germany,  that  our  English  students 
under  the  English  system  seemed,  nevertheless, 
to  find  their  way  with  great  success  to  distinc- 
tion. We  had  no  school  except  the  school  of 
the  Royal  Academy ; for  South  Kensington,  so 
far  as  the  teaching  of  architecture  was  con- 
cerned, was  simply  a farce.*  Those  who  under- 
stood the  matter  knew  that  its  pretension  in 
this  direction  was  a disgrace  to  the  Govern- 
ment, and  that  the  public  money  expended 
upon  South  Kensington  was  shameful  waste. 
£Thi8  statement  was  received  with  applause.] 
It  was  no  doubt  capable,  under  a better  system, 
and  by  dismissing  the  soldiers  and  admitting  the 
architects,  of  being  made  a centre  of  archi- 


' We  h«TO  frequently  celled  attention  to  the  wretched 
character  of  the  architectural  work,  in  reviewing  the 
Btudenta’  prize  designs  at  the  annual  exhibitions.— £s. 


toctural  instruction  which  would  be  of  great 
benefit  to  the  public,  and  tend  to  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  country.  The  way  in  which  the 
student  of  high  class  obtained  his  knowledge 
of  design  in  this  country  was  now  very 
simple.  We  could  not  persuade  young  men 
in  this  commercial  country  to  devote  so  many 
years  of  tbeir  time  as  seemed  to  be  devoted 
iu  France  and  Germany  to  the  study  of  what 
he  called  Academical  drawing.  We  took  a 
different  line.  The  student  must  begin  business, 
and  get  business.  However  sublimated  his  ideas 
might  be  with  respect  to  art,  he  (the  speaker) 
had  no  objection  to  the  student's  ideas  being  of 
a business  character.  We  could  find  occupation 
for  all  aspirations  of  thatkind  in  this  country  with 
great  benefit.  He  did  not  think  that  the  system  of 
paying  large  premiums  was  so  much  encouraged 
now  as  it  used  to  be,  and  for  his  own  part  he 
should  be  very  glad,  if  he  lived  long  enough,  to 
see  it  entirely  abolished.  He  remembered  one 
architect  who  bad  a very  considerable  practice 
in  his  day,  and  was  of  high  reputation, — the  late 
Mr.  John  Shaw,  of  Christ’s  Hospital.  Mr.  Shaw 
made  it  a rule  never  to  take  a penny  from  any 
pupil,  but  to  admit  into  his  office  without  any 
fee,  and  even  on  small  salary  if  it  were  earned, 
any  young  man  for  whom  he  had  a vacancy, 
and  who  displayed  sufficient  ability.  That 
system  was  gaining  ground  in  the  case  of  many 
architects  who  did  not  take  premiums.  Those  who 
were  the  most  solicitous  about  premiums  were 
the  men  who  had  the  least  to  offer  in  return  for 
them.  The  system  of  taking  youths  for  three 
years,  for  whatever  the  master  could  get,  was 
not  to  bo  commended.  When  a young  man  of 
artistic  proclivities  found  kimself  in  the  office 
of  an  architect  in  the  country,  with  a fair 
general  practice,  what  did  he  do  ? He  devoted 
himself,  supposing  he  were  a steady  youth,  and 
anxious  to  learn,  to  his  master’s  work.  Then 
again,  he  had  now  a peculiarly  English  institu- 
tion for  his  education,  and  that  was  the  illustra- 
tions in  the  professional  journals,  to  which  it 
was  impossible  to  attach  too  great  importance 
From  those  drawings,  which  were  fac-similes 
very  often,  young  men  were  able  to  obtain 
information,  instruction,  advice,  direction, — call 
it  by  whatever  they  pleased, — to  a much  greater 
extent  than  they  could  get  iu  any  School  of 
Design  according  to  the  French  and  German 
systems.  Therefore,  he  thought,  the  profes- 
sional journals  had  the  title  of  being  the  archi- 
tectural academy  of  the  country.  The  profes- 
sion, therefore,  ought  to  be  by  no  means  stingy 
in  its  support  of  that  particular  institution,  and 
in  its  acknowledgment  to  those  who,  by  their 
commercial  enterprise,  were  being  of  great 
service  to  the  education  of  the  profession.  In 
Mr.  Spiers’s  very  admirable  classes  at  the  Royal 
Academy,  a young  man  had  to  go  through  a 
regular  course,  which  was  of  great  value.  He 
would  like  to  see  a similar  school  established  i 
connexion  with  the  Institute,  and  also  one 
forced  upon  South  Kensington.  We  paid 
for  it,  and  we  ought  to  have  it.  It 
would  be  well  to  see  a rivalry  spring 
between  the  Institute,  the  Academy,  and  South 
Kensington,  which  would  very  soon  prodnce 
good  effect.  The  English  architectural  student 
educated  himself  in  a way  which  must  be  called 
“rough  aud  ready,’’  and  he  failed  in  attainin' 
that  peculiar  delicacy  of  delineation  for  want 
of  this  particular  ac^emical  training.  There- 
fore he  hoped  that  amongst  the  other  indica- 
tions of  progress  which  the  Institute  was  pre- 
sently about  to  afford,  there  might  be  some 
suggestions  made  as  to  the  foundation  of  a 
school  of  academical  architecture.  If  they 
looked,  as  they  had  to  do  once  a year,  at  the 
drawings  and  designs  sent  in  to  compete  for 
the  Institute  prizes,  it  was  useless  to  say  they 
were  not  first-class  productions.  They  were 
not  of  the  same  style  as  the  designs,  exhibiting 
draughtsmanship  of  a high  order,  exacted  by 
the  French  ; but  from  their  point  of  view  nothing 
could  be  better  than  some  of  the  drawings  which 
were  hung  in  that  room.  Therefore  he  for  one 
was  very  much  inclined  to  think  that  if  they 
were  allowed  in  England  for  the  next  twenty 
or  thirty  years  to  pursue  their  own  course,  with- 
out too  much  influence  from  abroad,  they  would 
find  England  at  the  head  of  all  the  schools  of 
architectural  design  in  the  world.  No  one  conld 
look  back  to  the  last  fifty  years  of  English  his- 
tory in  architecture  without  being  satisfied  that 
we  were  pursuing  a course  that  would  end  in 
our  ascendancy  in  this  as  in  many  other 
things. 

Mr.  R.  Knill  Freeman  (Bolton-le-Moors)  re- 
marked that  from  what  Mr.  Spiers  had  said  it 


seemed  that  the  outcome  of  the  French  system 
was  to  develop  the  more  artistic  part  of  pro- 
fessional education,  while  the  German  system 
produced  a more  cast-iron  development  of  it. 
Any  one  who  had  studied  the  professional  educa- 
tion of  the  last  thirty  years  would  see  that  one 
great  danger  was  the  separation  of  the  theory 
from  the  practice  of  architecture.  A short 
time  since  remarks  were  made  in  the  building 
papers  as  to  the  great  difficulty  which  assistants 
experienced  in  meeting  with  adequately-paid 
appointments.  Ho  did  not  dispute  that  there 
were  great  hardships  and  difficulties,  but  his 
own  impression  was  that  in  England  a good  man 
in  the  long  run  would  always  make  his  position 
and  command  his  price.  With  regard  to  the 
question  of  education  in  this  country,  it  had  to 
be  looked  at  from  two  points  of  view;  they  had 
to  consider  the  education  of  the  profession 
generally,  and  anything  done  with  that  in  view, 
of  course,  mnst  have  its  centre  and  principal 
movement  in  London.  But  in  seeking  to  be 
generally  advantageous  they  must  have  such 
appliances  for  the  use  of  the  students  of  the 
profession  as  would  bring  them  within  the  reach 
of  all.  One  of  the  great  difficulties  in  England 
in  any  attempt  to  adopt  the  Continental  system 
would  be  in  the  long  term  of  residence  which 
seemed  to  be  required  to  perfect  the  system. 

In  England,  when  a young  man  went  into  an 
office  as  a pupil,  ho  had  more  than  one  thing  to 
consider.  In  the  first  place,  he  had  to  consider 
bis  education  ; and  in  the  next  place  he  had  to 
consider  a certain  position  he  might  have  in  the 
district,  and  which  he  wished  to  keep  up.  The 
fact  of  being  away  for  some  years  would  very 
much  shako  and  weaken  that  connexion,  and 
he  fancied  that  although  a good  education  would 
be  of  great  advantage,  the  dropping  out  of  the 
minds  of  those  amongst  whom  he  hoped  to 
practise  would  be  a very  great  drawback.  The 
chief  movement  in  this  matter  must  come  from 
the  societies,  and  first  from  the  Institute.  If 
this  were  so,  and  some  arrangements  made  for 
art-education  in  the  principal  centres  of  the 
profession,  by  which  provincial  students  might 
obtain  very  different  privileges  to  those  which 
they  now  possess,  a great  step  weuld  bo  made 
towards  the  object  in  view. 

Mr.  William  H.  White  (Secretary  to  the 
Institute)  corroborated  what  Mr.  Harvey  bad 
said  to  the  effect  that  when  a candidate  in  France 
gained  a prize,  the  master’s  name  was  also 
announced.  For  instance,  when  he  lived  some 
years  ago  in  Paris  he  used  to  send  drawings  to 
the  Salon,  and  having  omitted  to  put  the  name 
of  his  master  upon  one,  he  was  compelled  to  add 
the  name  of  his  London  master.  He  held  in  his 
hand  a copy  of  the  Gazette  des  Architectes,  which 
contained  a return  of  the  names  of  the  gentle- 
men who  received  the  Diploma  in  1883,  attached 
to  each  name  being  that  of  the  master.  From 
this  it  appeared  that  the  master  who  was  now  the 
most  successful  with  his  pupils  was  M.  Andre. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Griining  considered  that  after  the 
careful  way  in  which  the  subject  bad  been 
treated  in  the  paper,  and  by  the  speakers  in 
the  discussion,  there  was  little  to  be  added.  He 
was  much  interested  in  the  subject  of  foreign 
education.  He  had  commenced  hia  education 
at  a very  early  period  in  Hamburg,  under  two 
well-known  architects  there.  He  was  obliged 
to  return  to  his  country,  but  as  a result  he  got 
a practical  bit  of  education  afterwards,  viz.,  six 
months’  work  with  his  hands  in  the  workshop. 
He  had  never  ceased  to  feel  that  it  was  an 
immense  advantage  to  be  able  to  use  his  bauds, 
and  to  understand  how  others  carried  out  with 
their  hands  what  he  had  designed  with  hia  head. 
It  was  a pity  that  more  of  the  senior  members 
of  the  profession  were  not  present  to  profit  by 
the  valuable  advice  which  had  been  given  as 
to  the  teaching  of  their  pupils.  Professor 
Kerr  had  rather  amused  him  by  mentioning  the 
existence  of  a “School of  Architecture’’  at  South 
Kensington.  He  had  had  many  applications  for 
assistants’  berths  from  young  men  who  had 
studied  there,  but  not  one  of  them  seemed  to 
know  even  the  size  of  the  common  brick  in  use  in 
London.  That  was  an  absolute  fact  which 
had  occurred  to  him  more  than  once.  The 
other  schools  in  London  could  not  be  too  highly 
valued.  A pupil  had  the  opportunity  of  learn- 
ing general  and  good  practical  work  in  the  office 
where  it  was  carried  on,  but  in  no  case  could  he 
obtain  the  education  to  be  had  at  such  schools 
as  that  of  the  Royal  Academy.  The  want  of 
this  in  bis  (the  speaker’s)  time  was  bitterly  felt, 
but  this  was  now  well  supplied  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Mr.  Spiers.  The  value  of  the  work 
done  by  the  Architectural  Association  waa 
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almost  eqaally  great.  He  saw  that  every  day 

m the  case  of  the  pupila  in  his  office,  whom  he 
tried  to  bring  up  to  practical  work,  but  whom 
withont  the  assistance  of  these  schools  he  would 
ifail  entirely  to  educate,  in  the  proper  sense  of 
the  word. 

Mr.  E.  G.  Bruton  (Oxford)  remarked  that  in 
hia  early  days,  Mr.  Spiers,  before  he  went  to 
France,  had  the  run  of  hie  (Mr.  Bruton’s)  office 
He  had  been  much  gratified  with  the  remarks 
of  Prof.  Kerr  and  the  other  speakers.  As  a 
provincial  architect,  he  wished  some  means 
wuld  be  adopted  of  allowing  pupils  the  oppor- 
tunity of  passing  through  some  such  schools 
.as  had  been  advocated. 

Mr,_  Woodward  thought  that  constant  visits 
to  buddings  in  progress  were  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  the  young  architect. 

Mr.  Bla^ove  considered  that,  as  a general 
rule,  a pupil  in  the  office  got  on  rather  in  spite 
cf  his  master  than  through  any  assistance  he 
got  from  that  gentleman.  If  the  pupil,  then, 
were  asked  to  mention  the  name  of  his  master 
he  would  too  often  give  the  name  of  a man  who 
only  afforded  him  the  chance  of  snatching  a 
few  hours  iu  the  evening  to  devote  to  the  study 
ef  design.  Perhaps  so  many  of  the  senior 
members  of  the  profession  had  shown  good 
taste  in  being  absent  from  that  meeting. 

Mr.  John  Slater  remarked  that  the  whole 
feeling  in  this  country  was  against  centralisa- 
tion, and  against  depending  too  much  upon 
authority.  We  were  so  anxious  and  desirous  of 
fostering  and  giving  scope  to  individual  genius 
that  we  very  much  preferred  that  it  should  run 
into  individual  eccentricity  rather  than  be 
licked  into  shape.”  Could  they  have  had  a more 
tpiical  English  speech  than  that  of  the  learned 
Professor  ? In  this  country  the  student,  unless 
te  had  some  one  to  look  after  him  carefully  at 
^st,  did  not  know  where  to  go  for  information. 
He  agreed  with  what  the  Professor  had  said  as 
to  the  excellence  of  the  designs  which  were 
cent  to  the  Institute,  and  those  which  appeared 
in  the  bnilding  journals.  Good  men,  no  doubt, 
who  bad  a natural  ability  and  genius,  got  on,  in 
spite  of  everything,  but  they  took  a great 
deal  longer  to  attain  the  knowledge  required  in 
their  practice  than  if  they  had  been  able  to 
make  use  of  such  means  as  were  to  be  had 
abroad.  At  a previous  meeting  of  the  Confer- 
ence reference  was  made  by  Mr.  Cates  to 
several  French  books  as  being  the  best  on  their 
respective  subjects,  and  this  showed  that  some 
incentive  should  be  given  to  architectural 
students  in  this  country  to  make  themselves 
acquainted  with  other  languages  than  their 
own.  To  a very  large  number  of  young  archi- 
tects these  were  simply  sealed  books.  Last 
year  the  Board  of  Examiners  made  a recom- 
mendation that  in  the  Examination  there  should 
be  some  questions  showing  the  knowledge  of 
foreign  tongues  possessed  by  the  candidate.  The 
Council,  however,  did  not  see  their  way  to 
comply  with  the  lequest,  but  he  ventured  to 
kope  that  the  Council  would  yet  consider 
whether  the  scope  of  the  Examination  should 
not  be  more  extended.  Ho  thought  that  while 
the  exammation  in  France  was  rather  too  diffi- 
cult, we  at  present  erred  on  the  other  side. 

Mr.  Hugh  Maclachlan  said  that  the  German 
system  had  hardly  had  sufficient  justice  done 
to  it.  The  French  system  was  pretty  fairly 
known,  but  the  German  system  came  in 
somewhat  between  the  French  and  English 
systems.  It  was,  like  the  English  system, 
snore  practical,  but  it  did  not  lead  to  so 
much  of  that  beauty  of  drawing  produced  by 
the  French  system.  He  questioned,  however, 
whether  the  latter  system  led  to  such  variety 
of  design  as  was  to  be  seen  in  Germany  and 
England.  The  question  as  to  which  system 
®f  education  was  best  might  be  tested  by  two 
points,-— that  which  produced  the  best  men,  and 
that  which  produced  the  largest  number  of  well- 
educated  men.  He  was  rather  in  favour  of  the 
latter.  By  the  English  system  young  men  wore 
able  to  learn  pretty  nearly  everything  if  they 
applied  themselves  diligently.  There  was  no 
doubt  that  many  of  the  buildings  carried  out  in 
England  at  the  present  day  were  a disgrace  to  the 
nation  ; on  the  other  hand,  there  were  buildings 
in  this  country  which  were  finer  perhaps  than 
anything  to  be  found  elsewhere.  Referring  to 
the  German  system,  he  remarked  that  Herr 
Baurath  Elide,  in  taking  his  pupils  over  different 
buildings,  was  in  the  habit  of  drawing  their 
attention  to  the  construction  and  safety  of  the 
scaffoldings  and  ladders. 

Mr.  C.  Aldridge,  as  a provincial  architect, 
would  like  to  say  something  about  pupila  in  the 


provinces.  He  would  also  like  to  add  his  meed 
or  praise  to  Mr.  Spiers  for  the  able  paper  he 
had  read.  The  difficulty  was  to  see  how  best  to 
commence  the  necessary  reforms,  and  how  they 
could  be  effected_  under  the  present  system  of 
pupilage.  For  his  own  part  he  would  like  to 
see  that  system  altogether  abolished  j but 
something  must  take  its  place,  and  at  present 
there  did  not  seem  to  be  any  indication  of  what 
that  something  should  be.  At  present  parents 
had  a notion  that  when  their  son  left  the  office 
m which  he  had  been  articled,  ho  would  be  at 
once  able  to  place  his  brass-plate  on  his  door, 
and  make  a fair  income  from  his  own  practice. 
That  idea  not  only  affected  the  parents,  but  also 
the  pupils  themselves,  for  they  were  more  or 
less  permeated  with  the  notion  that  when  leaving 
the^  office  of  the  architect  to  whom  they  were 
articled,  they  would  be  able  to  start  for  tliem- 
selves.  It  was  next  to  impossible  to  get  them 
to  attend  classes  or  lectures  after  office  hours, 
which  they  would  do  if  they  knew  they  had  to 
pass  a compulsory  examination  at  the  end  of 
their  terra  of  pupilage.  In  Liverpool  he  had  esta- 
blished classes  in  connexion  with  the  Liverpool 
Architectural  Society,  somewhat  on  the  same 
principle  as  those  in  connexion  with  the  Architec- 
tural Association  in  London.  These  were  more 
or  less  successful,  and  he  then  endeavoured  to 
establish  a place  where  lectures  should  bo  given 
on  practical  subjects.  Two  or  three  of  these 
lectures  were  delivered  to  almost  empty 
benches,  and  the  result  was  that  they  were  sus- 
pended. He  could  hardly  blame  the  young  men 
in  this  matter;  they  worked  more  or  less  hard 
in  the  office  all  day,  thinking  there  was  nothing 
more  to  be  done  to  acquire  efficiency.  The 
architectural  works  of  foreign  countries  were 
far  superior  to  anything  in  this  country,  and 
there  was  a thoroughness  in  them  not  to  be 
found  here.  In  England  much  was  lost  by  this 
want  of  system,  and  until  there  was  a compul- 
sory examination  for  architects,  they  might 
talk  with  little  practical  effect. 

HerrFranz  Baltzer  (Government  Baumeister, 
Berlin),  remarked  that  in  Germany  the  examina- 
tious  for  architects  were  too  exacting,  esfieciallv 
in  regard  to  the  auxiliary  sciences.  He  believed 
that  in  course  of  time  the  German  system  of 
education  would  approach  more  and  more  to 
those  of  England  and  France. 

The  Chairman  felt  that  the  whole  question 
had  been  so  fully  considered  that  any  observa- 
tions he  might  offer  would  be  mere  surplusage. 

A hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  then  passed  to 
Mr.  Spiers  for  his  able  paper. 

Mr.  Phene  Spiers,  in  replying  on  the  vote, 
said  he  thanked  those  present  for  the  kind  way 
in  which  they  had  shown  their  appreciation  of 
what  be  had  done.  His  best  reward  had  been 
in  the  information  ho  had  elicited,  and  upon 
which  be  wished  to  make  a few  remarks.  His 
object  was  to  bring  the  whole  subject  of  pro- 
fessional education  before  them,  especially  as 
their  Examinations  had  only  been  lately  founded, 
and  this  was  the  first  Conference  held  since 
their  establishment.  He  hoped  the  proceedings 
of  that  Conference  would  have  some  influence 
on  the  extension  of  the  examinations,  to  make 
them  wider  of  application.  He  did  not  wish 
them  to  go  to  the  same  extent  as  foreign 
schools,  although  no  doubt  they  ought  to 
develop  a higher  standard.  In  running  through 
the  remarks  they  would  see  at  once  how  that 
portion  of  his  paper  referring  to  the  rivalry 
between  studio  and  studio  had  been  taken  up 
by  his  friend  Mr.  Harvey,  who  spoke  of  the 
“Atelier  Le-Baa”  as  producing  the  best  archi- 
tects. For  himself,  of  course,  as  a pupil  of 
M.  Questel,  be  spoke  of  the  ” Ate/icr  Questel” 
as  being  the  best.  When  he  first  went  to  Paris 
to  study  as  an  architect,  his  father  said,  “ Let  us 
see  first  at  the  school  whence  the  largest  number 
of  medallists  have  come,”  and,  consequently, 
he  went  to  M.  Questel’s  atelier.  Prior  to 
that  be  was  aware  that  M.  Le-Bas  was 
the  best,  but  the  sun  of  both  of  them 
having  set,  M.  Andre  was  to  the  fore,  and  in  con- 
sequence of  the  numerous  mentions  of  students 
of  his  who  had  obtained  diplomas  at  the  exami- 
natiou,  he  had  been  elected  as  Member  of  the 
Institute.  This  illustrated  the  great  value  of 
the  rival  ateliers,  which  we  could  never  hope 
to  have  here,  except  in  a sort  of  indirect  way. 
He  hoped  the  pupils  of  Street  and  Burges  iu 
by-gone  times,  and  of  such  living  men  as  Water- 
house  in  the  present,  would  take  a certain  pride 
in  their  schools.  He  knew  that  the  pupils  of 
Streethad  ibegreateat affection  fortheir  master, 
and  often  spoke  of  the  advantages  they  had 
gained  in  his  office.  With  regard  to  the  new 
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departure  which  had  been  taken  in  France 
though  they  had  established  ateliers  in  the 
schools,  there  were  some  outside,  so  that  free- 
dom was  not  so  much  lost  as  Mr.  Harvey 
thought.  Professor  Kerr  was  willing  to  he 
content  with  our  own  system  ; but  for  himself, 
ho  (Mr.  Spiers)  was  not  quite  inclined  to 
acquiesce  in  the  continuance  of  things  as  they 
are,  for  ho  thought  we  had  much  to  learn  from 
France  and  Germany.  He  felt  certain  that  the 
most  eminent  men  of  the  “Queen  Anne” 
school  were  the  greatest  admirers  of  the  four 
great  architects  of  France,  — J.  L.  Due, 
Duban,  Vaudoyer,  and  Labrouste.  He  thought 
that  if  there  was  any  decided  tendency  in 
Classic  design  at  present  it  was  towards 
a close  assimilation  of  modern  French  work. 
Professor  Kerr  had  referred  to  the  archi- 
tectural school  at  South  Kensington.  The 
reason  of  its  failure  and  tlie  failure  of  other 
similar  schools  there  was,  that  they  were  not 
established  to  train  artists  of  either  pro- 
fession, but  masters  of  schools,  and  it  would, 
take  many  years  before  they  arrived  at  any 
other  results  under  tho  existing  system.  It 
w'as  only  necessary  to  go  through  a course 
which  enabled  them  to  obtain  appointments 
as  masters  to  teach  others,  and  the  train- 
ing^ in  the  architectural  school  was  just 
sufficient  to  enable  a man  to  teach  the 
elements  of  construction  and  what  was  known 
as  architectural  design  to  others  outside, — 
just  sufficient  to  teach  a working  man  when 
he  went  into  the  provinces.  They  were 
always  obliged  to  get  their  ultimate  training 
elsewhere.  Mr.  Freeman  seemed  content  with 
English  draughtsmanship,  and  thought  we  hada 
very  higli  standard,  hut  he  did  not  agree  with 
the  theoretical  instruction  abroad.  He  failed,  as 
perhaps  ho  (tho  speaker)  had  done,  iu  making 
it  clear  that  though  it  was  theory  which  was 
taught  in  the  French  schools,  the  tlieory 
which  was  tauglit  was  the  theory  of  con- 
struction in  its  most  extended  branches.  A 
French  student  had  to  go  through  a trainings 
in  descriptive  geometry  and  stereotomy  which 
was  quite  unknown  to  English  architects. 
Any  one  who  went  througli  that  could  nob 
help  reaping  an  advantage  from  it.  He  did 
not  wish  to  suggest  that  such  a man  would 
have  any  exceptional  powers.  But  he  might 
remark,  as  an  instauce,  that  though  un- 
acquainted with  practical  work,  when  he  re- 
turned to  England  he  was  working  on  a large 
building  under  Sir  Dighy  Wyatt,  and  some  of  the 
ceilings  of  staircases  were  of  complicated  con- 
struction in  different  forms  of  Roman  type. 
Though,  of  course,  they  came  in  very  easy  to. 
him  as  part  of  tho  study  he  liad  gone  through 
in  France,  yet  be -was  astounded  to  find  that  the 
measuring  surveyor  had  to  come  to  him  to  know 
how  they  were  constructed,  and  could  not  get 
out  his  quantities  without  his  (Mr.  Spiers’s)  assist- 
ance from  his  knowledge  of  the  method  of  joint- 
ing in  this  particular  work.  We  had  in  England 
a most  excellent  school  of  draughtsmen,  who  had 
arisen  within  the  last  few  years,  but  notwith- 
standing their  draughtsmanship  they  were  in- 
different designers  of  plans.  In  France  they  laid 
great  s ress  on  the  study  of  plans,  bat  when  this 
study  was  attempted  at  the  Royal  Academy 
Mr.  Street  found  out  that  it  was  difficult  to 
teach  the  pupils  to  draw  large  plans,  and  so  he 
set  them  to  draw  elevations.  That  was  one  of 
the  difficulties  they  found  in  architectural 
students  from  want  of  previous  training.  Re- 
ferring to  the  absence  from  provincial  towns 
of  tho  means  of  proper  training,  his  experience 
led  him  to  expect  better  training  in  students 
from  tho  provinces,  and  especially  in  those  from 
Scotland,  than  in  those  from  London,  In  the 
country  the  pupils  had  the  advantage  of  seeing 
the  buildings  carried  out  which  they  had  been 
working  upon.  They  had  to  take  up  a larger 
area  of  more  varied  work,  and  they  had  more 
varied  practice  than  Londoners,  who  were 
frequently  engaged  in  the  carrying  out  of 
one  or  two  large  buildings.  Provincial 
men  must,  therefore,  not  despair,  as  their 
pupils  were  better  trained  than  London 
pupils.  Mr.  Griining  bad  referred  to  tho  value 
of  workshop  training,  and  he  should  bring  that 
out  later  on.  Mr.  Bruton,  of  Oxford,  complained 
that  there  were  no  schools  of  architecture  in 
that  city;  but  there  were  foundations,  such  as 
the  Taylor  Museum,  which  might  well  be 
applied  for  instruction  in  the  art.  Strange  as 
the  assertion  might  seem,  Oxford  was  about  the 
slowest  place  f<»r  education  that  ever  existed. 
With  regard  to  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Maclachlan, 
if  that  gentleman  bad  studied  in  Paris  he  would 
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hare  seen  the  same  variety  and  change  in  archi- 
tecture as  he  saw  in  Germany,  and  as  great 
differences  between  the  French  buildings  as  a 
shepherd  saw  in  his  sheep.  lie  was  glad  to 
hear  that  in  Germany  they  were  turning  their 
attention  to  measuring  buildings.  Mr.  Aldridge 
had  spoken  of  the  difficulties  of  pupils  in  the 
provinces,  and  there  could  be  no  more  eloquent 
description  of  what  was  required.  lie  was 
sure  Mr.  Cates  must  have  listened  with  great 
interest  to  this  discussion,  because  it  pointed 
•with  great  force  to  the  want  of  examinations. 
A man  should  go  through  the  fullest  education 
in  order  to  prepare  himself  for  examination. 
The  lawyer  knew  he  must  pass  an  examination, 
and  if  the  architect  know  that  he  would  have  to 
do  so  he  would  read  up  works  on  various 
subjects,  and  in  every  possible  way  prepare 
himself  to  pass  the  ordeal  successfully.  The 
student  would  take  an  interest  in  pre- 
paring himself  for  examination,  seeing  the 
ultimate  result  to  be  attained.  No  ono  had 
referred  to  one  portion  of  his  paper,  the  import- 
ance of  some  training  bef»re  a young  man 
entered  an  office.  What  kind  of  training  was 
there  for  them  in  London  ? He  was  inclined 
to  recommend  King’s  College  and  University 
College,  and  he  could  not  see  why  parents 
should  not  insist  on  their  sons  spending  some 
time  in  obtaining  that  class  of  instruction  which 
■was  obtained  in  the  German  Gymnasiums.  There 
were  some  public  and  private  schools  which  were 
moving  in  that  direction,  and,  as  time  went  on, 
the  necessity  of  teaching  technical  science  in 
finishing  schools  would  become  more  apparent. 
At  i)resent,  at  King’s  College  and  University 
College,  they  could  derive  instruction  in  all 
those  branches  which  were  taught  at  the  Poly- 
technic schools  in  Germany  and  the  Ucole  des 
Beanx  Arts  in  Paris.  In  Manchester,  they 
had  Owen’s  College,  and  in  Leeds  and  other 
large  towns  there  were  technical  schools 
where  those  who  intended  to  become  archi- 
tecis  could  get  their  early  training.  It  would 
be  of  the  greatest  value  to  any  student  if  he 
could  go  tlirongh  a course  of  training  in  the 
practical  work  of  the  workshop.  All  this  would 
fit  him  for  understanding  and  appreciating  the 
work  of  the  office.  The  great  trouble  wo  bad 
to  contend  with  under  existing  circumstances 
was  that  the  student  worked  three  or  fonr  years 
withont  understanding  what  he  was  doing,  and 
found  he  might  have  learned  in  half  the  time  if 
he  had  gone  through  the  necessary  preliminary 
training  before  be  entered  an  architect’s  office. 
He  not  only  took  five  years  to  do  what  might 
have  been  done  in  three,  but  he  failed  to  get  as 
moch  out  of  bis  master  as  ho  might  have  done. 
Hib  advice  to  piijiiJs  in  an  office  was  that  the 
sooner  they  began  to  design  the  sooner  they 
would  begin  to  work.  It  was  of  great  impor- 
tance that  the  pupil  should  know  first  of  all 
what  he  had  got  to  do  in  ox'dcr  to  train  himself 
for  a definite  result.  He  shonld  exercise  bis 
powers  of  design  and  get  the  best  training  be 
could,  and  that  would  ultimately  result  in  pre- 
senting a training  which  would  be  superior  to 
that  of  any  foreign  school. 


On  Friday  afternoon  there  was  a visit  to  the 
workshops  of  Messrs.  Cubitt  Co.,  Gray's  Inn- 
road.  A notice  of  this  will  Le  found  on  another 
page.  


On  Friday  evening  the  sixth  and  concluding 
meeting  of  the  Conference  was  held. 

Mr.  Colo  A.  Adams,  President  of  the  Archi- 
tectural Association,  occupied  the  chair,  and 
in  opening  the  proceedings,  said  that,  fol- 
lowing the  precedent  which  had  been  usual 
in  the  Conferences  whicli  had  been  held 
in  that  room  for  many  years  past,  it  was 
decided  this  year  on  the  Friday  to  hold  a meet- 
ing which  perhaps  would  be  in  a way  specially 
dedicated, — if  lie  might  say  so, — to  the  Archi- 
tectural Association ; and  to  that  fact  he  owed 
the  honour  of  being  in  the  chair  that  evening. 
He  was  sure  be  was  only  expressing  the  wish 
of  every  member  of  the  Architectural  Associa- 
tion that  the  more  a feeling  of  cordiality  be- 
tween the  members  of  the  senior  and  junior 
societies  was  cultivated  the  better  it  would  bo 
for  both.  The  position  they  held  to  their 
il/a^er  was  such  as  to  leave  no  room  for 
feelings  of  jealousy  or  rivalry.  They  passed 
through  the  ranks  in  the  junior  society  for  the 
purposes  of  education,  and  having  passed 
through  the  classes  of  the  Association,  he 
trusted  all  the  members  would  pass  into  the 
Benicr  society,  and  thus  keep  up  the  connexion 


between  the  two  institutions  for  many  years, — 
far  beyond  the  thirty  years  which  Professor 
Kerr  would  treat  of  in  his  paper.  Before 
calling  upon  Professor  Kerr,  he  might  say  that 
Mr.  White  (the  secretary)  wished  to  make  a 
communication  to  them. 

Mr.  Wm.  n.  White  said  the  Honorary 
Secretary  of  the  Societe  Centralo  des  Archi- 
tectes  had  written  to  express  his  regret  at  not 
being  able  to  attend  the  Conference  to  represent 
that  Society,  and  Mr.  A.  N.  Bailly  (Membre  de 
I’lnstitut  de  France,  Inspectcur-General  Honor- 
aire  des  Travaux  d’ Architecture  de  Paris,  &c.), 
ono  of  the  oldest  and  most  respected  architects 
in  Paris,  had  written  to  say  he  was  obliged  to 
remain  in  Paris.  He  had  also  received  letters 
from  M.  Gamier  (the  architect  of  the  new 
Opera-House  in  Paris),  Professor  von  Hansen,  of 
Vienna,  in  reference  to  the  ownership  of 
drawings ; M.  von  Hasenauer,  of  Vienna ; and 
others. 

Mr.  J.  Macvicar  Anderson,  Hon.  Sec.  of 
the  Institute,  observed  that  he  wished  to 
express  his  gratification  that  they  should,  at  the 
concluding  meeting  of  the  Conference,  have 
their  friend  the  President  of  the  Architectural 
Association  in  the  chair.  It  appeared  to  him 
though  a fortuitous  yet  a happy  circumstance, 
and  bo  quite  agreed  with  the  remark  of  Mr.  Cole 
Adams  that  the  longer  and  closer  the  connexion 
between  the  senior  and  junior  Societies  existed 
the  better  it  would  bo  for  both.  He  also  wished 
to  express  the  gratification  and  pleasure  it  had 
afforded  the  Institute  to  receive  there,  in  their 
rooms  and  in  a social  manner  at  their  tables,  so 
many  friends  from  the  country.  It  bad  afforded 
them  sincere  satisfaction  to  see  those  gentlemen 
in  London,  and  bo  was  sure  he  was  expressing 
the  feeling  of  all  metropolitan  architects  when 
he  said  that  the  more  they  could  promote  good 
feeling  and  harmony  between  themselves  and 
their  brethren  in  the  country,  the  better  it  would 
be  for  the  future  of  architecture  throughout  the 
kingdom. 

The  Chairman  then  called  upon  Professor 
Kerr  to  read  his  paper,  which  was  as  follows  : — 

ENGLISH  ABCniTECTURE  THIRTY 
TEARS  HENCE. 

Toe  question  I am  requested  to  submit  to  the 
consideration  of  this  meeting  is  one  that  has  a 
certain  particular  and  practical  importance  just 
now, — What  is  the  lino  upon  which  the  pro- 
fession of  architects  is  moving  in  England  ? In 
other  words,  what  is  likely  to  be  the  position  of 
English  architects,  say,  thirty  years  hence  ? I 
am  expected  to  confine  your  attention  to  the 
artistic  aspect  of  the  question,  but  of  course  to 
regard  it  in  a practical  light. 

Now  we  pretty  well  understand  in  these 
scientific  day.s  that  all  continuous  enterprises 
of  human  industry  or  skill,  or  of  social  or 
intellectual  activity,  when  looked  at  in  any 
degree  under  the  surface  of  affairs,  are  found  to 
be  subject  to  the  government  of  certain  laws 
of  progression ; so  that  it  is  the  critical  study 
of  the  past  that  becomes  the  only  means  of 
forecasting  the  future.  In  the  arts  more  par- 
ticularly is  the  fact  forced  upon  the  notice  of 
thoughtful  observers  that  there  has  been  a con- 
tinuous current  of  development  gliding  through 
all  the  ages  in  one  grand  inevitable  course  : now 
in  the  sunshine,  now  in  the  shade;  here  swift 
and  strong,  there  feeble  and  sluggish ; but 
always  the  same  j the  same  springs,  tho  same 
issue ; great  men  and  great  successes, — and 
great  failures  with  them,  — being  but  the 
grect.T  bubbles  on  the  surface  of  events,  and 
even  the  humblest  of  workers  adding  every 
one  bis  indispensable  contribution  to  the 
tide. 

Amongst  the  arts  of  which  I venture  to  speak 
in  this  high  tone,  I may  at  once  say  that  I regard 
architecture  as  one  of  the  very  greatest, — per- 
haps, indeed,  beyond  dispute,  the  most  subtle 
and  most  glorious  of  all.  It  is  nothing  to  me, 
standing  before  an  assembly  like  this,  if  I should 
be  told  to  moderate  my  language,  and  to  ask 
yon  to  veil  your  faces  before  the  painter  or  the 
poet.  I do  nothing  of  the  kind.  I ask  you, 
rather,  to  look  back  along  an  expanse  of  mag- 
nificent building,  whose  length  is  not  to  be 
measured  by  furlongs  or  feet,  or  its  area  by 
acres,  but  its  unbroken  continuity  by  the  very 
ages  of  history,  throughout  at  least  5,000  years 
of  time,  and  in  whose  earliest  and  crudest  works, 
such  is  the  inherent  majesty  of  the  art.  Queen 
of  the  Arts,  the  noblest  of  mankind  aimed  at 
never  less  than  the  noblest  homage  to  the 
noblest  conceptions  of  the  Divine. 


Along  this  splendid  line  of  artistic  manifesta- 
tion we  see  exemplified,  more  clearly  than  in 
almost  anything  else  that  philosophy  can  quote, 
the  operation  of  the  process  now  known  by  the 
name  of  evolution.  The  simplicity  of  it  is, 
indeed,  perfect.  Given  the  desire  to  build  in 
beauty, — nothing  more, — and  the  whole  scheme 
of  architectural  history  throughout  the  past  i& 
understood  ; and  the  persistent  sequence  of  the 
self-same  scheme  tloroughout  the  future  too. 
Out  of  the  desire  there  comes  at  once  a con- 
tinual endeavour  after  novelty,  the  diversity 
which  supplies  the  material  for  selection.  That 
which  is  worthy  is  reproduced  ; that  which  is 
not  is  not  5 and  hence  arise  schools  and  styles, 
in  the  most  direct  and  palpable  form,  by  the 
survival  of  the  fittest.  Thus  it  is  that  the 
study,  the  very  stndeutship,  of  this  art  becomes 
HO  essentially  bound  up  in  the  past;  for  nn 
training  worthy  of  the  name  can  stop  short  of 
a review  of  the  -n-hole  historical  scheme  of 
development.  And  thus  it  is  again  that  tho 
progress  of  change  in  this  art  appears  to  be  so 
slow,  the  limits  of  even  the  most  eager  origin- 
ality so  narrow,  and  the  disappointment  of  the 
too  ambitious  so  complete. 

Therefore,  if  we  would  try  to  understand  our 
own  position  just  now  as  representatives  for  the 
moment  of  this  great  art  in  England,  and  to 
foresee  tho  attitude  of  our  order  in  the  next 
generation,  the  easiest  mode  of  procedure,— 
perliapstbe  only  one, — is  to  begin  a generation 
back,  and  so  work  forward  to  the  present  day, 
in  the  hope  that  our  research  may  acquire 
momentum  enough  to  carry  us  still  forward  a 
little  way  ints  the  future. 

About  fifty  years  ago,  then,  there  happened 
certain  occurrences  which  make  the  period  a 
great  landmark  in  English  architectural  history, 
lu  1834  there  was  founded  our  professional 
guild,  now  so  well  known  as  the  Institute  of 
British  Architects.  In  1834  also  the  old  Houses 
of  Parliament  at  Westminster  were  burned 
down.  The  foundation  of  the  Institute,  and  its 
incorporation  by  royal  charter  shortly  after,  in- 
dicated the  arrival  of  the  profession  of  archi- 
tects in  England  at  a significant  stage  of 
development  and  of  organisation.  The  destruc- 
tion of  the  important  edifice  which  had  accom- 
modated the  business  of  the  Legislature  afforded 
an  opportunity  to  that  profession  to  enter  upon 
a new  career.  The  accession  of  the  young 
Queen  Victoria  in  1837,  involving  the  inaugura- 
tion of  a new  national  spirit,  may  be  regarded 
as  one  moi*e,  and  perhaps  the  chief,  in  this 
group  of  events  ; and  if  we  farther  include  the 
advent,  within  a short  time  afterwards,  of  Her 
Majesty's  most  admirable  Consort,  as  an  ally 
to  the  great  cause  of  culture, — and  more 
especially,  as  regards  onr  present  purpose,  with 
reference  to  the  splendid  new  Palace  of  Parlia- 
ment, by  that  time  waiting  for  just  such  help 
as  his, — we  see,  clustered  within  the  compass  of 
half  a dozen  years,  a concurrence  of  circum- 
stances by  which  there  is  constituted  with 
remarkable  precision  just  such  a point  of 
departure  as  wo  desire. 

Lot  me  remind  you  of  the  somewhat  analogous 
combination  of  events  under  which  English 
architecture  started  on  a new  line  of  develop- 
ment in  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century  : — the  overthrow  of  the  gloomy  Puritan 
ascendancy,  the  establishment  of  a new  and 
brilliant  royalty,  then  tho  disaster  of  a great 
fire — wo  will  call  it  the  burning  of  the  Cathedral 
of  London — and  the  rise  of  a great  architect. 
So  also  at  the  time  now  before  us  we  have,  in 
the  death  of  William  IV.  and  the  accession  of 
the  youthful  Victoria,  the  old  worn-out  Georgian 
Philistinism  going  down  at  last,  rude  and  dogged 
as  ever,  and  another  social  system  arising, 
entirely  new  and  bright,  the  hope  of  the  world  ; 
and  therewith  another  great  fire,  and  the  rise 
( { another  great  architect.  I am  accustomed 
to  speak  of  Wren  and  Barry  as  the  two  great 
architects  of  modern  England,  in  whose  especial 
eminence  there  is  as  yet  no  third  great  architect 
quite  entitled  to  claim  a share.  With  both  of 
them  alike,  everything  their  hand  touched 
seemed  to  turn  to  a certain  personal  gracious- 
ness  of  form  not  easily  described  or  accounted 
for ; neither  of  them,  perhaps,  attaining  to  the 
ideal  which  we  are  beginniag  to  conceive  of  the 
perfect  roaster  of  our  wonderful  art,  with  whom 
mechanical  science  and  sesthetbic  grace  advance 
hand  in  hand  from  the  sketch  to  the  consum- 
mation; each  of  them,  indeed,  in  bis  degree 
very  notably  a designer  of  superficiation,  if  the 
truth  must  be  told,  but  both  accomplishing 
that  superficiation  with  an  infinite  success  of 
elegance  altogether  his  own  artistic  quality. 
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N aaother  page  we  have  given 
our  general  impressions  of  the 
International  Health  Exhibitionj 
its  scope  and  probable  results ; 
and  we  bore  commence  onr  de- 
tailed notices  of  its  contents. 
We  noticed  at  some  length  last  week  (p.  C3G, 
ante)  the  exhibit  which  is  being  mado  by  the 
London  water  companies ; and  a fortnight  ago 
(p.  601)  we  gave  some  particulars  of  the  street 
of  old  houses,  two  sketches  of  which  we  publish 
this  week. 


HOUSE  DRAINS  : THEIR  CONSTRUC 
TION  AND  VENTILATION. 

Class  XXII.  of  Group  3,  The  Dwelling  j wedge.  - , — - 

House,  is  occupied  by  materials  and  appliances  j amalgam,  is  passed  over  the  abutting  ends  of 


Stand  No.  468,  a drawing  showing  the  applica- 
tion  of  the  double-check  system  of  house  drain- 
aRe,  together  with  various  fittings  used  in  the 
application  of  that  system  5 but  up  to  Wednes- 
day afternoon  they  were  not  in  place. 

At  Stand  -IGO,  Messrs.  Henry  Bailey  A Co., 
of  Fulham,  have  a good  display  of  sanitary 
pottery  and  stoneware,  including  the  “ Deside- 
ratum ” stable,  gully,  and  grease-trap,  which  it 
well  worthy  of  attention,  being  compact  and 
simple  in  arrangement,  easily  get-at-able,  afford- 
ing ready  means  for  intercepting  matters  that 
should  not  be  allowed  to  pass  into  the  drain, 
and  facilitating  the  ventilation  and  disconnexion 
of  the  drains.  Banner’s  patent  drain-trap  is 
shown  at  this  stand,  together  witli  Roberts’s 
patent  water-tight  joints  for  drains,  which  are 
no  doubt  capable  of  producing  very  good  results. 
The  joint  is  constructed  on  tho  principle  of  the 
Tho  collar,  which  is  lined  with  an 


for  house  drains,  their  construction  and  venti- 1 the  two  pipe.s  required  to  be  connected,  these 
latiou,  including  sewer  disconnexion,  sinks,  j ends  being  also  loaded  with  amalgam,  and  having 
traps,  gullies,  and  the  disposal  of  house  refuse.  ^ their  surface  moulded  in  a reverse  direction 
The  exhibits  under  this  head  are  to  be  found  , to  that  of  the  interior  of  the  collar.  The  pipes 
for  the  most  part  in  the  South  Annexe,  parallel ' are,  of  course,  made  of  uniform  diametor  in- 
with  and  to  the  north  of  the  western  end  of  side  and  out  from  end  to  end,  tho  sockets 


the  great  South  Gallery,  although  some  exhibits 
properly  belonpng  to  this  class  will  be  found 
among  the  sanitary  fittings  in  Class  XXIII., 
for  which  the  Eastern  Annexe  is  set  apart,  and 
which  we  propose  to  notice  next  week,  together 
with  any  stray  exhibits  belonging  to  Class 
XXII.  which  are  not  here  noticed.  In  Class 
XXII.,  as  in  many  other  classes,  many  exhibi- 
tors have  not  yet  occupied  the  space  assigned 
to  them,  or  have  not  aiTanged  their  goods. 
However,  we  proceed  to  notice,  as  far  as  may  be, 
tho  exhibits  in  the  South  Annexe. 

Mr.  John  Waldram,C.E.  (Stand  465),  exhibits 
a curiosity  in  tho  shape  of  what  is  described  as 
“ a length  of  oaken  drain-pipe,”  said  to  be  more 
than  one  hundred  years  old,  and  which  was 
found  on  the  site  of  Hatchett’s  Hotel,  Picca- 
dilly. The  bore  of  this  is  3 in.  or  3i  in.,  and 
approaches  an  oval  in  section.  It  is  described 
as  a “drain ’’-pipe,  but  we  presume  that  it 
could  never  have  been  used  except  for  tho  con- 
veyance of  water. 

At  the  next  stand,  466,  Dr.  R.  W.  Leftwich, 
of  Kennington-road,  exhibits  the  model  of  a 
portable  ventilating  shaft  for  temporarily  fixing 
over  street  sewer  manholes  or  side  entrances 
when  necessary.  The  portable  shaft  is  provided 
with  a chamber  to  contain  disinfecting  fluid, 
which  can  be  discharged  into  the  permanent 
shaft  or  manhole  as  may  be  required. 

At  Stand  467,  Mr.  Samuel  C.  Dean,  of  Fulham, 
shows  one  or  two  appliances  which  merit  the 
attention  of  visitors.  One  of  these  is  called  the 
“ Parcaean  ” ventilator  and  sewer-air  cremator. 
Shortly  stated,  it  consists  of  a chamber  filled 
with  asbestos  kept  in  an  incandescent  state  by 
a gas-flame,  which  draws  the  foul  air  to  it  and 
purifies  it.  This  appliance  can  be  used  in  con- 
nexion with  the  extraction  shafts  of  hospitals 
for  infectious  diseases,  as  well  as  for  the  ven- 
tilation of  sewers ; in  tho  latter  case,  a gauze 
■division  is  inserted  to  prevent  the  back-draught 
cf  flame,  so  as  to  obviate  possible  danger  in  the 
event  of  an  escape  of  illuminating  gas  from  the 
street  mains  getting  into  the  sewer.  Another 
exhibit  shown  by  Mr.  Dean  is  the  *'  Pactoleau” 
aerating  filter,  which  the  inventor  puts  foi'ward 
AS  a means  of  cleansing  and  oxygenating  the 
efHuentwaters  from  sewage  works, — the  filtering 
material  used — charcoal — being  capable  of  re- 
vivification without  removal,  simply  by  allowing 
all  the  water  in  tho  tank  to  flow  away,  and  then 
pumping  streams  of  air  through  the  filtering 
medium  from  the  perforated  pipes  which  are 
imbedded  in  it. 

Mr.  Henry  Masters,  architect,  of  Bristol,  i-^ 
mentioned  in  the  catalogue  as  exhibiting,  at 


being  omitted. 

Mr.  Charles  Hawksley,  C.E.,  of  Great  George 
street,  exhibits,  at  Stand  470,  some  drain-pipes 
of  stoneware  and  cast-iron  joined  together  to 
represent  a house-drain,  and  terminating  in  a 
vertical  length  of  lead  soil-pipe.  To  this  sys- 
tem of  pipes  it  is  intended  to  attach  a plumber’s 
force-pump  and  two  6 in.  gas-pressure  gauges, 
so  as  to  exhibit  a method  of  testing  the  sound- 
ness of  house-drains  whilst  in  their  usual  work- 
ing condition.  The  test  is  to  be  applied  in  this 
way  ; Air  is  to  be  introduced  at  a .slight  pressure 
(the  catalogue  says  a pressure  equal  to  ; 
vertical  column  of  water  about  2 in.  in  height) 
if  the  air  escapes  we  presume  that  tho  test  will 
be  taken  to  indicate  that  the  drains  or  soil-pipes 
(or  both)  are  inefficiently  jointed,  connected,  or 
trapped.  The  arrangement  was  not  in  working 
order  at  the  time  of  our  visit. 

At  Stand  471,  Messrs.  R.  Houghton  & Co.,  of 
Chelsea,  show  their  improved  gullies  for  bath 
and  sink-wastes  and  surface  drains.  Of  these 
gullies  we  have  spoken  favourably  on  a previous 
occasion.  Some  specimens  of  bad  plumbing, — 
bad,  some  of  it,  both  as  to  the  workmanship  and 
as  to  the  principles  involved, — are  shown  at 
this  stand.  The  section  of  a lead  D-trap  which 
has  been  in  use  shows  at  a glance  how  justly 
these  traps  have  been  condemned  as  being 
“ traps  of  deposit.” 

Messrs.  J.  J.  Ellis  & Co.,  of  the  ElHatown 
Collieries  and  Fire-clay  Works,  near  Leicester, 
have  on  view  at  their  stand  (472)  some  sanitary 
stoneware  of  exceedingly  good  quality  as  to 
material,  all  the  pieces  that  we  examined  being 
characterised  by  truth  of  shape. 

Major  Noott,  of  Rookwood,  Parkhurst,  Isle 
of  Wight,  shows  on  Stand  No.  473  lengths  of 
bis  patent  drain-pipes,  which,  instead  of  having 
the  socket  at  one  end  and  the  spigot  at  the 
other,  are  provided  with  a half-socket  at  each 
end,  the  one  end  having  the  half-socket  on  the 
lower  half  of  the  pipe,  and  the  other  end  having 
the  half-socket  on  tho  upper  half  of  the  pipe 
By  this  means  it  is  claimed  that  it  is  possible 
for  a workman  laying  a drain  to  make  joints 
which  shall  approach  much  nearer  to  perfec- 
tion than  those  made  when  the  ordinary  pipes 
are  used. 

At  Stand  474  Messrs.  John  Watts  & Co.,  of 
Bristol,  show  their  patent  “ asphyxiator,”  as 
used  for  applying  the  smoke-test  for  proving 
the  soundness  of  house  drains.  Sulphur  or 
smoke-paper  being  placed  in  the  combustion 
chamber  and  ignited,  the  rotation  of  the  fan 
forces  the  fumes  through  tho  drains.  All  out- 
lets and  ventilating  pipes  being  closed  during 


the  test,  tho  fumes  will  find  their  way  through 
defective  joints  and  imperfectly-sealed  traps, 
and  so  reveal  the  point  or  points  at  which, 
sewer-gas  passes  from  tho  drain  into  the  house. 

Mr.  W.  Batten,  C.E.  (Stand  475),  of  Lozell’s- 
road,  Birmingham,  shows  his  patent  ventilating 
manhole  covers  for  sowers,  with  dirt-boxes,  &c. 
Also,  a sewer  ventilator  with  flushing-box,  dirt- 
box,  and  lamphole- cover  combined.  These 
covers  have  been  noticed  by  us  on  previous 
occasions,  and  they  liavo  been  largely  used  in 
several  important  towns. 

At  Stand  4-76,  Messrs.  James  Stiff  and  Sons, 
of  the  London  Pottery,  Lambeth,  have  a fairly 
representative  collection  of  useful  appliances  in 
sanitary  stoneware.  Besides  drain-pipes,  bends, 
and  junctions,  they  exhibit  some  good  traps, 
including  the  “ Interceptor  ” se^Fcr-gas-ex- 
cluding  trap,  Weatherley’s  “ Disconnector 
waste-water  trap,  Dr.  Soper’s  di’aiii  disinfector, 
very  useful  for  hospitals  and  institutions, 
and  even  for  private  houses.  Most  of  these 
appliances  have  been  described  by  us  on  previous 
occasions,  but  possibly  some  visitors  to  the 
Exhibition  will  see  them  for  tho  first  time.  A 
rain-water  pipe  inspection  trap,  housemaids' 
aud  hospital  sinks,  and  other  items  for  kindred 
purposes,  will  be  found  on  this  stand. 

The  Patent  Victoria  Stone  Company  (Stand 
477)  make  a good  show  of  their  speciality  in 
the  form  of  sinks,  paving,  Ac.  Many  of  tho 
specimens  are  shown  worked  in  section,  so  as  to 
exhibit  the  nature  of  the  material. 

Stand  478  is  occupied  by  Messrs.  Frederick 
Bird  A Co.,  of  Great  Castle-street,  llegent-street, 
with  a collection  of  sanitary  ironwork,  mainly 
for  use  ill  connection  with  sewers.  Their  ex- 
hibits include  charcoal  ventilators,  flushing- 
valves,  tide-daps,  penstocks,  Ac. 

The  Birmingham  Sanitary  Association  show, 
at  Stand  479,  Potts’s  Patent  “ Edinburgh”  air- 
chambered  sewer-trap,  which  has  now  been  in 
use  for  some  years.  It  affords  moans  for  the 
total  disconnexion  of  house-drains  from  the 
main  sewer,  and  for  the  admission  of  fresh  air 
to  the  former. 

Mr.  John  Hewes,  of  Leicester,  exhibits  at 
Stand  480  his  proposed  patent  apparatus  for 
tho  utilisation  of  sewage  aud  other  house  refuse 
by  converting  it  into  gas.  Tliogas  so  produced 
is  not  intended  for  use  for  illuminating  pur- 
poses, but  its  calorific  value  is  said  to  be  such, 
as  to  make  it  a valuable  fuel.  Tho  apparatus 
was  not  shown  at  work  at  the  time  of  our  visit, 
but  from  what  we  were  told  it  seems  to  give 
promise  of  much  usefulness.  lu  starting  the 
apparatus  it  is  necessary  to  use  coal  aud  other 
fuel  for  the  fire,  but  when  once  started  some  of 
the  gas  wliich  it  makes  is  used  to  keep  it  going. 

Stand  481  is  occupied  by  Mr.  T.  Harnett 
Harrison,  C.E.,  of  Liverpool,  who  shows  a 
basket  sewage-strainer  aud  a now  patent  collar 
joint,  which  seems  to  give  promise  of  affording 
a really  reliable  means  of  connexion  between 
lead  or  iron  pipes  and  earthenware  fittings.  The 
difficulty  of  making  permanent  and  reliable  con- 
nexions between  these  differing  materials  has 
long  been  experienced,  and  plumbers  and 
builders  will  be  iuterested  in  inspecting  this 
method  of  joiut-making. 

Mr.  Henry  Dean,  of  Wolstantoo,  Stoke-on- 
Trent,  shows,  at  Stand  4S2,  some  of  his  patent 
traps,  which  aro  very  good  and  simple,  afford- 
ing means  for  instantaneously  clearing  out  any 
deposit  that  may  accumulate. 

Stand  483  is,  according  to  the  Catalogue, 
occupied  by  Mr.  Joseph  Parrott,  of  Wallin^on, 
with  “ a self-acting  valve  applicable  to  any  form 
of  water-closet  apparatus,  sink,  or  bath-pipe, 
for  preventing  tho  admission  of  sewer-gas.’* 
At  tho  time  of  our  visit  this  was  not  to  bo 
seen. 

Between  Stands  483  and  484,  but  not  men- 
tioned in  the  catalogue,  Mr.  J.  W.  Cockrill, 
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Borough  Surveyor  of  Great  Yarmouth,  exhibits 
a model  of  a portable  flushing  tank  used  for 
flushing  sewers  ; also  some  pipe-sewer  junction- 
blocks,  likely  to  afford  great  convenience  in 
forming  connexions  between  pipe-sewers.  As 
Mr.  Cockrill  points  out,  much  difficulty  is  ex- 
perienced in  making  proper  connexions  with 
pipe-sewers.  If  the  pipes  are  removed  to  in- 
sert junctions,  the  joints  are  disturbed,  and  it 
is  nearly  impossible,  irrespective  of  cost,  to 
make  the  sewer  good  in  a proper  manner;  while 
if  an  ordinary  pipe  is  cut  into  the  sewer  it  is 
very  difficult  to  insure  a proper  joint  being 
made.  In  Mr.  Cockrill’s  experience,  seven 
stoppages  out  of  the  tea  of  both  sewer  and 
lateral  drains  have  been  caused  by  the  careless 
manner  in  which  this  work  has  been  done.  The 
use  of  these  junction-blocks  compels  the  lateral 
drain  being  connected  at  a proper  angle  with 
the  sewer,  and  a perfectly  tight  joint  can  be 
made  round  the  collar.  It  also  prevents  any 
3)rojection  inside  the  sewer.  Regnlations  have 
been  made  by  the  Great  Yarmouth  Urban  Sani- 
tary Authority  compelling  the  use  of  these  junc- 
tion-blocks on  pipe  sewers  of  12  in.  diameter 
and  upwards. 

At  Stand  484  Mr.  R.  R.  McKee,  of  Kirkcaldy, 
shows  a patent  drain-flushing  apparatus,  the 
principle  of  which  is  different  from  that  of 
other  flushing-tanks  we  have  seen.  In  McKee’s 
apparatus  the  contents  of  the  tank  are  not  dis- 
charged by  a siphon,  but  by  a valve  automati- 
cally opened,  partly  by  the  rising  of  a float  on 
the  surface  of  the  water,  and  partly  by  the 
admission  of  the  water  to  a piston,  to  the  rod 
of  which  the  ontlet  valve  is  connected.  This 
apparatus  is  shown  in  action,  and  will  well  repay 
examination. 

The  London  Sanitary  Protection  Association 
(Adam-street,  Adelphi)  are  mentioned  in  the 
catalogue  as  the  occupiers  of  Stand  4S5,  which, 
however,  was  vacant  at  the  time  of  our  visit. 

Mr.  John  C.  Bothams,  M.Inst.C.E.,  City 
Engineer  of  Salisbury,  exhibits  (Stand  487)  a 
model  of  his  improved  chimney-top,  which  is 
constructed  of  louvre  bricks.  The  top  is  made 
to  receive  several  flues,  and  it  is  claimed  for  it 
that  its  arrangement  is  such  as  to  secure  a 
powerful  up-draught,  while  ensuring  uniformity, 
or  rather  preventing  deformity,  of  appearance! 

Mr.  Hugh  S.  Cregeen,  Surveyor  to  the 
Bromley  Local  Board,  shows  (Stand  488)  a 
patent  air-inlet  head  for  the  ventilation  of  house 
drains. 

Some  sectional  drawings  of  a plan  for  im- 
proving the  ventilation  of  house  drains  and 
sewers  by  means  of  the  street  lamp-posts  and 
by  vertical  tubes  running  up  the  fronts  of  the 
houses,  are  shown  by  Mr.  C.  M.  Elstob  of 
Cheapside,  at  Stand  489.  There  does  notar.- 
pear  to  be  anything  new  in  these  proposals, 
against  which  serious  objections  have  been 
urged. 

At  Stand  490,  Mr.  Edmund  Page,  of  Forest 
Gate,  shows  an  improved  grease  interceptor  and 
a gully  trap  for  kitchen  sinks, 

Stanford’s  patent  joint  for  drain-pipes  is 
shown  at  Stand  491,  by  Mr.  Her  ry  Ongh,  of 
Austin  Friars.  From  specimens  which  have 
been  in  actual  use,  it  appears  to  form  a reliable 
joint,  one  of  its  great  merits  being  the  ease  with 
which  the  pipes  can  be  properly  connected. 

Stand  492  is  occupied  by  Messrs.  George 
Waller  & Co.,  of  Holland-street,  Southwark,  who 
exhibit  flushing  penstocks,  manhole  covers,  tide- 
flaps,  and  a complete  set  of  drain  and  gully- 
cleaning  tools.  Their  new  patent  side-entrance 
and  manhole-cover  is  specially  worth  the  atten- 
tion of  visitors  practically  interested  in  such 
details.  This  cover  is  so  arranged  that  it  can 
at  pleasure  be  used  as  a ventilator,  or  closed, 
but  in  either  case  it  is  level  or  flush  with  the 
pavement,  and  is  neither  obstructive  nor  dan- 
gerous to  wayfarers.  With  the  side  entrance 
cover  with  safety-grating  at  present  in  nse, 
when  the  door  is  opened  a grating  rises  to  the 
level  of  the  path  for  people  to  walk  over  but 
the  door  stands  up  like  the  lid  of  an  open  box 
—a  very  inconvenient  and  even  dangerous 
arrangement  in  crowded  thoroughfares.  In 
Messrs.  Waller’s  new  patent  cover  the  door  is 
made  with  slot  openings  so  as  to  form  a close 
door.  When  men  are  at  work  in  the  sewer 
below,  or  if  it  is  required  at  any  time,  irre- 
spective of  the  presence  of  men  at  work  below 
to  be  used  as  a ventilator,— the  slotted  grating’ 
wmch  is  hinged  on  to  the  door,  is  unfastened 
and  allowed  to  hang  down.  The  apper  door, 
shut,  free  ventilation  is 
afforded,  while  allowing  people  to  walk  over  it 
an  safety. 


The  North  British  Plumbing  Company 
(Stand  493),  show  iron  soil  and  drain-pi^.es, 
the  uso  of  which,  owing  to  the  comparative 
fewness  of  the  joints  (which  are  made  with 
lead),  the  strength  of  the  material,  and  its  com- 
p-irativo  non-liability  to  fracture,  seems  to  be 
extending.  An  air-chamber  and  cover,  afford- 
ing ready  means  of  clearing  the  pipes,  is  shown 
by  the  same  exhibitors. 

At  Stand  494,  Mr.  Donald  Nicoll,  of  Buck- 
inghara-street.  Strand,  shows  models  of  appa- 
ratus adapted  for  the  interception,  disposal,  and 
utilisation  of  refuse  in  connexion  with  street 
subways.  In  a pamphlet  entitled  “ Cloacina,” 
to  be  had  at  the  Stand,  and  also  on  some  hand- 
bills or  “ tracts,”  Mr.  Nicoll  shows  how  much 
room  there  is  for  improvement  in  these  matters. 
Model  No.  1 is  a dustbin,  with  wire  baskets 
attached,  the  latter  to  contain  dry  household 
waste,  for  which  there  is  a ready  sale,  if  sepa- 
rated fi-om  ashes.  It  will  be  observed  that  this 
bin  can  be  removed  by  a pole  and  slings  (also 
exhibited),  and  its  contents  emptied  into  ordi- 
nary dust-carts,  or  the  contents  may  be  shot 
into  a sewage-tank  (Model  No.  4).  The  dust- 
bin can  be  made  instantaneously  air-tight,  and 
can  at  once  replace  the  unwholesome  dust-bins 
now  in  use.  Model  No.  2 shows  a garbage-bin, 
intended  to  contain  household  offal  of  a de- 
composing nature,  such  as  the  entrails  of  fish, 
fowl,  or  game,  also  vegetable  aud  all  other 
kinds  of  household  refuse ; the  garbage-bin 
contains  a deodorizing  sifter,  which  on  being 
rapidly  moved  on  the  sliding  rods  to  which  it 
is  attached,  distributes  over  each  deposit  of 
garbage  a needful  quantity  of  deodorizing  sub- 
stance. This  bin  can  also  he  kept  air-tight, 
aud  removed  like  Model  No.  1.  Model  No.  3 
affords  an  approximate  representation  of  sub- 
ways proposed  to  extend  beneath  pavements, 
or  footpaths;  the  earth  is  supposed  to  here- 
moved,  and  a breach  made  in  the  bricked  sub- 
way showing  the  interior.  It  is  suggested  that 
the  walls  of  the  subway  should  be  covered  with 
a Wtrified  surface,  in  order  to  assist  in  the  in- 
sulation of  telegraph  and  telephone  wires. 
The  several  services  of  water  and  gas  are  shown, 
capable  of  being  turned  on  and  off  as  may  be 
required  by  the  occupants  of  dwellings.  As  the 
walls  of  the  subway  will  be  necessarily  low 
beneath  the  surface  in  order  to  intercept 
sewage,  it  is  urged  that  a very  large  number  of 
telegraph  and  telephone  wires  can  be  placed 
at  the  service  of  the  public.  Model  No.  4 shows 
a tank  placed  to  receive  sewage  discharged  from 
houses  by  the  nsual  trapped  drain  pipes. 
Within  this  tank  there  are  two  compartments, 
formed  by  galvanised  iron  network,  one  com- 
partment being  charged  with  crushed  flint 
(alone  or  in  combination  with  lime,  ic.),and 
the  other  compartment  with  animal  and 
vegetable  charcoal  (alone  or  in  combination). 
The  sewage  having  descended  into  the  tank,  the 
water  conveying  the  same  will  then  filter 
through  the  said  compartments,  and  finally  pass 
fo  the  street  sewer  or  drain.  When  required 
for  works  on  a large  scale,  a perforated  inner 
tank  can  be  used  in  place  of  the  screened  com- 
partments before  described.  In  all  cases  it  is 
proposed  to  divert  the  waste  water  of  cisterns, 
sinks,  baths,  rainfall,  &c.,  in  order  to  avoid 
passing  tbrongh  the  sewage  tank. 

Another  exhibit  apparently  somewhat  in  the 
same  direction,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  de- 
scription in  the  catalogue,  was  to  be  shown  at 
Stand  495,  by  Messrs.  Lewis  Olrick  «fe  Co.,  but 
up  to  Wednesday  afternoon  last  it  had  not  made 
its  appearance. 

At  Stand  496,  Mr.  H.  King,  builder,  of  High- 
street,  Kensington,  exhibits  models  and  plans 
which  show  him  to  be  actuated  by  a laudable 
desire  to  apply  correct  principles  of  sanitation 
to  the  houses  which  he  may  be  called  upon  to 
build  or  remodel.  Although  the  section  which 
he  exhibits  is  apparently  not  drawn  to  scale, 
BO  far  as  we  can  judge  from  a cursory  inspection 
of  it  Mr.  King  seems  folly  to  understand  what 
means  to  take  in  order  to  keep  a house  free 
from  sewer  air.  There  is  nothing  new  in 
his  proposals,  which  involve  the  use  of 
several  well-known  appliances  for  disconnect- 
ing the  house-drains  from  direct  communication 
with  the  sewer.  But  Mr.  King,  with  the  view 
of  showing  how  the  sanitary  arrangements  of  a 
bouse  should  not  be  carried  out  (unless  it  be 
the  object  of  the  builder  and  plumber  to  lay  on 
the  sewer-air  direct  to  the  rooms,  and  even  to 
the  cistern,  of  a house),  exhibits  a companion 
section,  which,  to  the  initiated,  contrasts 
strongly  with  the  one  showing  the  right  method 
of  doing  the  work.  Mr.  King's  name  and  ad- 


dress are  as  prominently  given  on  the  one  as  on 
the  other,  and  those  who  do  not  stop  to  examine 
them  and  to  read  the  explanatory  writing  on 
the  sections  may  be  apt  to  conclude  that  Mr. 
King  is  open  to  undertake  work  according  to 
either  plan.  To  avoid  this  impression,  Mr. 
King  should  label  his  "frightful  example’* 
with  some  such  motto  as  " How  not  to  do  it.’' 

Stand  497  is  occupied  by  Messrs.  Candy  & 
Co.,  of  Chndleigh,  with  a variety  of  sanitary 
stoneware  and  pottery,  good  of  their  kind,  but 
calling  for  no  special  remark.  A speciality 
worth  the  attention  of  visitors  to  this  stand  is 
the  new  paving  brick,  named  the  “granite 
vitrified,”  which  seems  to  possess  many  of  the 
good  qualities  of  the  blue  Staffordshire  brick, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  of  a more  pleasing 
colour. 

Stands  498  and  499  were  not,  at  the  time  of 
our  visit,  occupied  by  the  exhibitors  to  whom 
they  are  assigned  by  the  catalogue. 

At  Stand  500,  Messrs.  Henry  Wadsworth  & 
Son,  of  Halifax,  show  their  patent  wheels  and 
axles,  the  only  right  which  they  have  to  a place 
,in  this  section  of  the  Exhibition  consisting  in 
the  fact  that  they  are  applied  to  the  “ Wads- 
worth” patent  tipping  waggons  and  carts  for 
the  removal  and  discharge  of  house  and  street 
refuse, — these  being  shown  by  models.  The 
patent  wheels  seem  to  embody  improvements 
of  marked  value. 

Stand  501  is  occupied  by  the  Imperial  Stone 
Company,  who  exhibit  their  material  as  applied 
to  the  construction  of  pipe-sewera  of  large 
diameter.  Shone’s  ejector  and  other  specialities 
are  shown  at  this  stand,  the  visitor  to  which 
should  inspect  the  material  called  “ Retro- 
silicon,”  which  forms  an  excellent  and  durable 
pavement  for  basement  floors,  stables,  laun- 
dries, 4'c. 

Messrs.  Banner  Bros.  & Co.,  of  Billiter- 
square,  are  the  tenants  of  Stand  502,  and  they 
show  their  well-known  appliances  for  bouse 
sanitation,  which  have  been  largely  used  and 
appreciated.  A speciality  at  this  stand  is 
Banner’s  Patent  Hollow  Kerb,  for  use  in  town 
streets.  The  interior  of  the  kerb,  which  is  made 
of  artificial  stone  by  Messrs.  W.  B.  Wilkinson 
& Co.,  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  is  provided  with 
two  hollow  channels  running  parallel  with  each 
other,  and  readily  accessible  by  the  removal  of 
lifting-piecesat  intervals.  In  these  days  of  the  ex- 
tended and  extending  use  of  telegraphy  and  tele- 
phony, this  invention  of  Messrs.  Banner  ought  to 
find  favour,  for  while  overhead  wires  are  thought 
to  be  dangerous  (as  they  certainly  are  un- 
sightly), the  continual  pulling-up  of  the  street 
pavements  in  crowded  thoroughfares  to  relay  or 
repair  telegraph  wires  is  a source  of  great 
expense  and  inconvenience. 

Messrs.  Broad  & Co.  (Stand  503),  of  Padding- 
ton, exhibit  a very  good  collection  of  sanitary 
pottery  and  appliances  for  the  trapping  and 
ventilation  of  drains.  Their  improved  inspec- 
tion gully,  in  white  enamel  stoneware,  is  a very 
good  thing,  and  is  well  adapted  for  use  as  a 
grease  trap.  Field’s  channel  syphon,  and  Broad 
& Co.'s  improved  reducing  channel  syphon,  for 
accelerating  the  flush  of  drains  with  a minimum 
flow,  are  among  the  other  things  shown  at  the 
stand.  At  the  adjoining  stand  the  Bonrtreehill 
Colliery  Co.  (for  whom  Messrs.  Broad  & Co.  are 
agents)  exhibit  their  excellent  white-enamelled 
fire-clay  sinks,  cisterns,  troughs,  &c.,  of  which 
we  spoke  in  connexion  with  a former  exhibition. 

We  have  now  dealt  with  the  whole  of  the 
exhibits  in  the  South  Annexe  up  to  the  time  w» 
visited  it,  and  next  week,  as  before  stated,  we 
propose  to  notice  the  sanitary  fittings  in  Class 
XXIII.  But  before  closing  this  week’s  notice 
we  step  across  to  the  East  Annexe  to  look  at 
the  very  complete  and  instructive  series 
models  and  plans  which  are  exhibited  by  the 
Manchester  Corporation,  and  which,  although 
placed  in  Class  XXIII.,  have  much  in  common 
with  the  exhibits  which  are  in  the  South  Annexe. 
These  models  and  plans  serve  to  show  the  entire 
method  adopted  by  the  Manchester  Health  Com- 
mittee in  disposing  of  the  refuse  of  the  city. 
First  in  order  is  shown  a model  of  the  Man- 
chester cinder  sifting  or  pail  closet,  constructed 
of  the  full  size  of  the  closets  usually  erected  in 
connection  with  dwelling-houses  in  the  city. 
The  pail  under  the  seat  is  sufficiently  large  for 
the  use  of  a family  of  six  persons.  The  cinder 
sifter  is  placed  on  one  side  of  the  closet,  and  is 
intended  to  screen  the  ashes  from  the  cinders 
of  an  ordinary  fire,  which,  when  taken  from  the 
fireplace  are  put  into  the  opening  at  the 
top.  The  fine  ashes  falling  through  the 
perforated  screen  are  conducted  by  a shoot 
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into  tie  pail  wliore  thoy  deoSoriae  the  I direction  havo,  from 

tidy  there,  whilst  the  f'l'nrlprH  fall  ■ , . 


fences  already  there,  whilst  the  cinders  fall 
to  the  bottom,  whence  they  are  removed 
by  a small  door,  and  may  be  again  used  as  fuel. 
In  the  recess  behind  the  closet  is  a dust  bos 
or  bin  into  which  can  be  thrown,  either  through 
the  opening  at  the  side  or  the  double  doors  at 
the  back,  all  the  refuse  from  the  house.  At 
the  back  of  the  closet  one  of  the  doors  swinging 
from  the  top  opens  inside,  and  is  used  by  the 
occupants  of  the  house  to  which  it  belongs,  the 
bottom  door  of  the  pair  slides  upwards  like  a 
railway-caiTiage  window,  and  is  there  fixed, 
whilst  the  men  whose  duty  it  is  to  seal  the  pail 
hermetically  by  fastening  upon  it  the  cover, 
remove  it,  and  put  a clean  one  in  its  place, 
when  the  door  is  again  lowered.  Next  is  seen 
a model  of  the  Manchester  commode  for 
use  in  a _ sick  room  or  other  place 
in  which  it  is  not  convenient  to  erect 
an  ordinaiy  closet.  It  is  lent  temporarily  for 
emergencies,  where  numbers  of  people  are  ex- 
pected to  congregate,  as  at  exhibitions  or  con- 
gresses, the  Corporation  taking  charge  of  the 
commodes  during  the  time  they  remain.  The 
pail  and  cover  are  made  of  steel,  with  solid  top 
and  bottom  rings,  and  galvanized.  They  each 
hold  ten  gallons,  and  with  slight  repairs  will 
last  about  ten  years.  The  top  and  bottom  hoops, 
the  handles,  and  the  lugs  whereon  the  lid  is 
fastened,  are  used  up  again.  The  cover  is  made 
of  iron,  with  a steel  spring  and  a flanged  tubular 
indiarubber  ring  on  the  under  side,  so  that  when 
the  hd  is  pressed  by  the  spring  on  to  the  top  of 
the  pail  the  latter  is  hermetically  sealed  by  the 
tube.  A model  of  theManchester.collectinfi-  van 
18  exhibited,  made  one  quarter  tbe  full  size.'^This 
18  used  for  collecting  the  pails  and  domestic 
retuse.  The  four  compartments  receive  twenty- 
four  pails,  and  the  space  at  the  back  will  con- 
tain the  refuse  from  twenty-four  houses.  The 
van  makes  twenty-eight  journeys  per  week, 
carrj-ing  from  the  depflt  twenty-four  clean  and 
empty  pails  each  journey,  and  bringing  back 
again  the  full  ones.  Two  men  accompany  each 
van,  and  they  travel  about  sixteen  miles  per 
diem.  The  van  is  drawn  by  a single  horse, 
there  are  also  shown  models  of  boilers  used  in 
the  sanitary  works,  specially  constrncted  for 
generating  steam  by  the  consumption  of  the 
house  refuse  named.  The  furnaces  are  large, 
and  the  heating  surface  great,  there  beiuginside 
the  boiler  thirty-three  conical  tubes  and  four 
pockets.  About  ten  tons  of  refuse  is  consumed 
m twenty-four  hours.  There  are  also  shown 
models  of  apparatus  for  manufacturing  fcecea 
and  garbage  into  concentrated  manure;  and 
of,  apparatus  for  converting  house  refuse  into 
bricks  (this  group  representing  machinery 
which  will  convert  about  twelve  tons  of 
house  refuse  'into  4,000  to  6,000  bricks); 
samples  of  sanitary  soap,  oil,  candles,  and 
concentrated  manure  manufactured  from  dead 
cats,  dogs,  and  fish,  slaughter-house  refuse, 
and  animal  matter;  together  with  plans  and 
sections  of  the  sanitary  works  themselves,  which 
are  situate  at  Holt  Town. 


THE  HOUSING  OF  THE  POOK. 

The  works  exhibited  in  Class  XXXII.  of 
Group  3 comprise  publications  and  models, 
diagrams,  &c.,  relating  largely  to  the  means  of 
housing  of  the  poor.  On  the  whole  the  exhibits 
show  no  great  advance  upon  those  which 
have  gone  before,  and  this  is  more  surprising 
and  disappointing  considering  the  attention 
which  has  been  called  to  the  subject,  not  only 
by  those  who  were  in  a position  to  offer  advice 
and  sympathy  only,  but  also  by  those  who  were 
in  a position  to  give  material  help  by  means  of 
their  social  influence,  and  the  still* more  valuable 
and  irresistible  strength  of  money.  The  “bitter 
cry  ” has  penetrated  far  and  wide,  but  the  echo 
has  been  lost  amid  the  chaos  that  seems  to  pre- 
vail in  quarters  where  the  most  substantial  aid 
should  be  looked  for.  There  is  no  disguising 
the  fact  that  the  main  question  of  housing  the 
poor  has  yet  to  be  faced ; to  shelter  the  well-to-do 
artisan  is  not  a difficult  matter,  as  he  can  afford 
to  pay  for  the  accommodation,  and  accordingly 
his  wants  are  immediately  supplied, — in  fact, 
much  in  danger  of  being  over-supplied,  as  the 
inexorable  law  of  demand  and  supply  in  these 
go-ahead  times  soon  makes  its  position  clear 
Like  all  other  great  social  questions,  it  cannot 
be  settled  off-hand,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
time  must  be  the  factor  by  which  to  measure 
the  result,  and  that  result  is  yet  far  off.  Not- 
withstanding the  efforts  that  have  been  made 
by  philanthropists,  whose  endeavours  in  this- 


. ->  - causes  perhaps  beyond 

their  own  control,  been  diverted  from  the  main 
point  at  issue,  the  matter  of  pounds,  shillings, 
and  pence  still  manifestly  holds  considerable 
sway  over  the  condition  of  those  who  never 
own  the  pounds,  but  havo  great  difficultv  in 
obtaining  the  shillings  and  pence.  Land 
m London,  even  in  the  vilest  quarters, 
na8_  a speculative  value,  in  addition  to  its 
intrinsic  worth,  that,  unless  it  can  be  acquired 
at  the  latter  quotation,  leaves  but  a poor  chance 
tor  those  whose  only  speculation  is  as  to  where 
tlmy  will  bo  able  to  earn  their  weekly  rent. 

us  it  is  that  the  very  poor  find  themselves 
constantly  driven  from  their  homes,  such  as  they 
are,  to  make  way  for  “model  dwellings”  which 
are  infinitely  beyond  their  means  or  ambition, 
borne  of  these  buildings,  where  the  site  has  been 
acquired  at  a reasonable  price,  and  judgment 
shown  m the  building,  are  able  to  pay  10  per 
cent,  upon  the  outlay,  to  the  benefit  of  whom  P 
Oertamly  not  the  class  who  most  require  it ; 
and  not  until  the  same  buildings  return  only  say 
one-third  of  that  amount  shall  we  be  nearer  the 
solution  of  the  question.  But  we  must  take 
the  question  as  we  find  it,  and  be  thankful  to 
those  who  are  doing  their  best  to  bring  about 
so  desirable  a result;  and  that  there  are  many 
earnest  workers  contiuning  in  the  field  the 
present  Exhibition  will  testify. 

Foremost  amongst  the  examples  shown  are 
those  of  Mr.  Edward  Clarke,  who  has  had  great 
opportunities  and  experience,  and  has  turned 
them  to  good  account;  and  tbe  numerous  sites,  ap- 
parently of  an  awkward  nature,  with  which  he 
has  had  to  deal  are  treated  in  a manner  which 
shows  a good  grasp  of  the  subject.  The  rooms 
are  well  lighted,  but  if  anything  too  large — at 
least  too  large  from  the  speculative  builder’s 
view,  where,  with  land  at  so  much  per  foot, 
they  can  hardly  afford  to  throw  in  a few  extra 
feet.  There  is  very  little  waste  in  passages  or 
angles,  a fault  very  noticeable  in  tbe  earlier 
attempts  of  the  pioneers  of  this  movement. 
The  illustrations  show  variously  three,  four, 
five,  and  six  stories  above  the  ground-floor,  and 
in  some  cases  the  ridge  is  finished  with  an  iron 
cresting.  This  is  rarely  necessary,  and  adds 
to  the  cost  without  any  corresponding  advan- 
tage. Thero  is  one  peculiarity  in  the  plan 
which,  perhaps,  in  practical  working  would 
not  be  any  disadvantage — that  is,  the  separation 
of  the  living-rooms  from  the  bedrooms  by  a 
corridor  upon  which  they  all  open.  Thus  we 
have  four  living-rooms  side  by  side,  with  the 
bedrooms  opposite.  There  is  a hopeless  confu- 
sion as  regai'da  the  numerical  order  of  the  ex- 
hibitors iu  this  class;  in  fact,  the  distinguishing 
numbers  are  altogether  absent,  so  we  must  take 
the  plans  as  they  present  themselves  ; and  the 
next  of  importance  that  we  come  to  are  those 
of  Mr.  Clement  Dunscombe,  the  City  Engineer 
of  Liverpool.  Here  is  a very  lai-ge  site  to  deal 
with,  and  only  a small  proportion  is  covered, 
leaving  a large  quadrangle  in  the  centre,  which 
doubtless  forms  a very  useful  playground,  as 
well  as  preserving  a large  open  space,  which 
Liverpool  certainly  requires  as  much  as  more 
favoured  cities.  The  question  of  light  here  is 
unrestricted,  as  has  been  apparently  the  ques- 
tion of  cost,  for  the  excellent  contract  and 
working  drawings  show  a determination  to 
havo  everything  of  the  best,  and  plenty  of  it. 
The  living-room  fireplaces  show  a hot-air  flue 
and  exit,  an  oven,  and,  in  fact,  a small  kitchener 
complete.  The  exterior  shows  a rather  elabo- 
rate treatment,  with  shops  on  theground-floor — 
upright  lines  finished  with  brick  pediments, 
filled  with  the  usual  carving.  Whether  the 
Liverpool  artisans  and  labourers  earn  sufficient 
to  pay  for  such  luxuries  is  a question  for  them- 
selves to  answer.  J 
Mr.  Jas.  Webster  shows  a very  small  hut 
sensible  treatment  of  an  awkward  site  : it  con- 
sists of  two  sets  of  two  rooms  on  each  of  three 
floors.  Externally  it  has  a simple  elevation, 
with  a little  awkwardness  about  the  gable,  but 
it  contains  more  character  than  many  more 
ambitious  attempts,  and  is  more  nearly  allied 
to  the  class  of  work  which  pays  its  way. 

Some  old  friends  ro-appoar  in  the  perspective 
drawings  of  the  houses  on  the  “Artizans’, 
Labourers’,  and  General  Dwellings  Estate,” 
Hornsey,  by  Mr.  Rowland  Plumbe.  Wo  are  not 
treated  to  the  plans,  but  as  these  are  only  two 
storied  dwellings  with  pleasing  appearance,  we 
take  it  for  granted  that  there  is  not  much  room 
to  go  wrong,  and,  indeed,  from  such  a quarter 
we  do  not  expect  that  it  should  be  so.  If  the 
agitation  on  the  Northern  Railway  lines  for 
third  class  season-tickets  should  have  any  good 


result  these  attractive  houses  should  further 
advance  in  favour,  as  there  is  a very  homelike 
and  independent  air  about  them. 

Mr.  Joseph  Wall  shows  a simple  rectangular 
plan  apparently  free  from  difficulties  as  to  light 
and  surrounding  owners.  He  is  the  only  ex- 
hibitor who  gives  a detailed  cost  of  the  transac- 
tion from  first  to  last,  giving  the  price  of  the 
land  at  £7,000  per  acre,  and  the  average  rent 
of  each  room  at  two  shillings  per  week.  He 
shows  a return  of  5i  per  cent,  on  the  outlay. 
Although  the  aggregate  cost  of  the  block  is 
given,  the  price  per  room  or  the  price  per  cubic 
foot  is  not  stated.  This  would  have  enabled 
one  to  arrive  at  a more  reliable  estimate,  as  all 
the  outgoings  and  similar  details  are  fairly 
stated.  There  is  a note  on  the  drawing  to  the 
effect  that  buildings  of  three  or  four  stories  can 
be  built  more  cheaply  than  those  of  a loftier 
structure.  But  this  depends  entirely  upon  the 
price  of  the  ground  or  the  amount  at  which  the 
ground  rent  is  fixed;  for  if,  as  is  usually  the 
case,  the  buildings  are  erected  on  valuable 
ground,  it  is  the  upper  floors  that  show  the 
profit  and  help  to  redeem  the  cost  of  the  lower 
ones. 

The  Improved  Industrial  Dwellings  Company 
send  some  very  poor  drawings  of  the  buildings 
on  their  Edgware-road  estate — the  usual  rect- 
angular  plan  in  parallel  blocks;  and,  having 
plenty  of  space  to  deal  with,  no  ingenuity  has 
been  required  to  meet  the  difficulties  which 
often  give  rise  to  a good  plan.  The  elevations 
are  commonplace,  but  look  better  in  the  photo- 
graphs of  similar  work.  An  interesting  map  is 
also  shown,  with  red  discs  placed  so  as  to  show 
the  vast  operations  of  this  great  company.  No 
site  seems  too  large  for  them,  and  none  too 
small,  for  we  find  at  Mile  End  they  cover  nin® 
acres  of  land  and  house  1,045  families,  and  at 
Pentonville  a small  block  shelters  only  twenty 
families.  These  drawings  submitted  form  a 
useful  study,  as  there  is  considerable  variety  in 
the  design,  although  it  is  not  of  a high  class  ; and 
those  who  are  interested  in  the  question  may 
see  the  various  points  contrasted  in  a way 
that  offers  useful  suggestions.  This  company 
claims  to  have  housed  twenty-five  thousand 
people  in  16,766  rooms,  at  a cost  of  £950,000, 
making  an  average  of  £38  for  each  person  and 
a coat  of  about  £50  per  room.  This,  we  sup- 
pose, is  exclusive  of  cost  of  site,  and  their 
experience  must  have  led  them  in  more  econo- 
mical ways  of  late,  as  these  figures  compare 
very  favourably  with  the  earlier  results.  Some 
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have  been  demolished  to  make  way  for  the 
various  new  buildings,  and,  to  judge  from  the 
squalid  surroundings  and  miserable  tenements, 
these  sites  should  have  been  acquired  at  very 
reasonable  figures.  The  plans  of  the  buildings 
on  the  Soho  estate  for  the  same  company  show 
the  old  tendency  to  cutting  off  corners  and  form- 
ing iuconvenient  angles.  Not  that  such  in  itself 
is  awkward  in  actual  use,  but  it  makes  more 
difference  in  the  cost  of  building  than  is  gene- 
rally supposed,  and  individuals  building  for 
themselves  with  a view  to  letting  or  selling 
such  property  always  pay  considerable  atten- 
tion to  such  apparently  small  points.  The 
National  Dwellings  Society  show  a straight- 
forward plan  with  only  one  scullery  to  eight 
rooms.  This,  if  used  for  the  purpose 
which  the  name  indicates,  would  lead  to 
much  disagreement;  but  as  in  reality  the 
tenants  are  accustomed  to  wash  anything  any- 
where it  would  be  more  likely  to  become  a 
general  laundry,  and  the  domestic  arrange- 
ments of  the  scullery  would  be  confined  to  their 
own  rooms.  A very  ambitious  work  is  shown 
by  the  Lambeth  Dwellings  Company,  designed 
by  Mr.  E.  Hoole,  who  has  said  and  written  a 
good  deal  upon  the  subject  lately.  The  plan  rs 
simple,  with  a long  gallery  at  the  back ; the 
closets  are  all  together,  twelve  of  them  leading 
off  each  landing,  forming  a latrine  which  is 
treated  externally  as  a separate  feature,  with 
crow- stepped  gable,  pointed  arches,  and 
long  louvres.  This  may  be  useful  as  regards 
its  sanitation,  but  wo  think  can  scarcely  be 
pleasant  in  actual  working.  Tbe  elevation 
generally  is  very  elaborate,  with  shops  on  the 
ground  floor  facing  the  main  street ; a mezza- 
nine floor  and  pointed  arches  generally  to  the 
bays,  with  a very  solid-looking  corner  tower 
with  a high  roof,  and  in  this  case,  nnless  the 
shops  and  lower  floors  pay  for  the  upper  ones, 
wo  are  at  a loss  to  know  how  the  returns  can 
meet  the  expense  of  building.  The  Society  for 
Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Labouring 
Classes  seems  to  require  waking  up;  they  send 
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no  plans  except  for  a few  small,  old-fashioned 
cottages  and  small  buildings,  but  yet  there  are 
large  coloured  drawings  of  good-sized  blocks 
which  certainly  bear  away  the  palm  for  ugli- 
ness, for  here  we  have  realism  and  cheapness 
in  bricks  and  mortar  carried  to  the  verge  of 
exasperation.  Some  plans  and  details  of 
hollow  walls,  chimnies,  windows,  &c.,  for 
dwellings  canned  out  for  the  Prince  Con- 
sort, and  exhibited  at  the  Great  Exhibition 
in  Hyde  Park  of  1851  are  also  shown,  and  as 
far  as  we  can  judge  little  progress  has  been 
made  with  them  since.  If  this  company  has 
anything  better  and  newer  to  show,  it  would 
be  well  for  them  to  do  so,  as  these  are  by  no 
means  representative.  Far  away  in  the  Cenh-al 
Gallery,  amidst  the  fitted  apartments,  are  two 
isolated  examples,  one  being  a large  block  for 
for  the  Metropolitan  Railway,  proposed  to  be 
built  in  the  Minories  in  substitution  of  the 
dwellings  demolished  by  the  construction  of 
Tower  Hill  Extension  Railway.  There  is  nothing 
uncommon  in  the  plan.  It  has  shops  with 
elliptical  heads  on  the  ground-floor,  is  sensibly 
and  simply  treated,  and  likely  to  bo  useful  in 
its  way.  Dr.  Greene  and  Dr.  Blyth  exhibit 
plans  and  model  of  a single  tenement  arrange- 
ment, one  of  them  being  a room  20  ft.  long, 
divided  at  night  by  folding  screens  into  three 
divisions,  the  screens  folding  back  against  the 
walls  when  not  in  use.  This  has  economy  of 
space  and  material  to  recommend  it,  and  would 
probably  answer  very  well  in  practice. 

Taking  the  exhibition  of  these  works  gene- 
rally as  represented  here,  we  see  no  reason  to 
conclude  that  much  has  been  done  except  in 
the  magnitude  of  the  transactions,  and  it  yet 
remains  for  private  enterprise  and  competition 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  very  poor, 
which  perhaps  may  be  done  in  some  degree  by 
altering  and  adapting  existing  buildings ; but 
if  we  adopt  a levelling  up  process,  instead  of  a 
levelling  down  one,  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
aim  too  high  and  overshoot  the  mark. 


FOOD  AND  ITS  PREPARATION. 

In  attempting  to  write  a connected  description 
of  that  part  of  the  Health  Exhibition  devoted 
to  food  (Group  1),  one  is  met  by  the  difficulty 
which  is  nearly  always  encountered  in  work  of 
this  kind.  Exhibitions  are  generally  disappoint- 
ing to  the  specialist,  and  popular  exhibitions 
must  necessarily  be  so.  The  specialist  wants 
concentration,  the  same  detail  repeated  over 
and  over  again,  in  all  its  minute  ramifications, 
until  the  subject  is  exhausted ; whilst  the  general 
visitor  asks  for  variety,  and  cares  nothing  for 
accuracy.  As  it  is  the  general  public  that  pay 
for  shows  of  this  nature,  the  specialist  must  be 
content  to  put  up  with  what  he  can  get  in  the 
way  of  scientific  completeness,  and  learn  to  be 
thankful  for  small  mercies  in  the  way  of 
accoracy. 

It  is  with  a feeling  something  very  like  de- 
spair that  we  approach  the  present  section  of 
our  work.  The  subject  is  so  vast,  and  some  of 
its  minor  branches  have  been  given  such  undue 
prominence  by  their  exhibitors,  whilst  others  of 
greater  importance  are  barely  represented, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  know  where  to  begin.  For 
the  present  we  purpose  treating  this  branch  of 
our  subject  in  a general  manner,  reserving  any 
detailed  notices  we  may  give  until  a future 
date. 

By  the  official  classification,  which  has  been 
arranged  by  a special  sub-committee,  the  food- 
group  is  divided  into  twelve  classes.  Two  of 
these  may  be  discarded  at  once,  as  the  whole  of 
the  exhibits  in  them  are  relegated  to  other  divi- 
sions. These  are  classes  six  and  ten,  consisting 
of  cookery  and  literature  respectively.  The 
remaining  classes  are  as  follows  : — 

Class  I.  Unprepai-ed  animal  and  vegetable 
substances. 

Class  II.  Prepared  vegetable  substances. 

Class  III.  Prepared  animal  substances. 

Class  IV.  Beverages  of  all  kinds. 

Class  V.  New  varieties  of  food. 

Class  YII.  Chemistry  and  physiology  of  food 
and  drink. 

Class  VITI. — Diseases  due  to  unwholesome 
and  improper  food. 

Class  IX. — Practical  dietetics.  Army  and 
Navy  rations,  &c. 

Class  XI. — Apparatus  and  processes  for  con- 
serving, storing,  and  distributing  fresh  foods  of 
all  kinds. 

) Class  XII, — Machinery  and  appliances  for 
preparation  of  articles  in  Group  I. 

The  arrangempnt  will  be  seen  to  be  one  of  a 


very  general  nature.  It  is  doubtless  well 
designed  for  classifying  exhibitors  belonging  to 
different  branches  of  industry,  but  does  not 
lend  itself  very  readily  to  our  present  purpose 
of  description.  All  these  classes  are  placed  in 
the  South  Gallery,  which  last  year  was  devoted 
to  the  British  deep  sea  fisheries.  In  Class  XII., 
however,  a large  number  of  the  exhibits  are  in 
the  macliiuery-in-motiou  department,  which  is 
placed  in  the  Western  Gallery  and  Annexe, 
whilst  the  bakeries  are  situated  in  the  East 
Corridor.  It  is  Class  I.  that  confronts  the 
visitor  as  he  passes  down  the  few  steps  which 
lead  from  the  entrance-hall  to  the  South  Gal- 
lery, and  the  first  things  to  attract  attention 
are  models  of  the  gigantic  specimens  of  diffe- 
rent vegetables  exhibited  by  Sutton  & Sons,  of 
Reading.  Monstrous  as  these  appear,  they  are 
all  exact  reproductions,  so  far  as  dimensions 
are  coucenicd,  of  actual  specimens  grown  from 
the  seeds  of  the  exhibitors.  There  are  French 
beans  as  big  as  cticumbers,  cucumbers  as  large 
as  pumpkins,  whilst  the  pumpkins  themselves 
are  simply  absurd  in  their  overgrown  propor- 
tions. It  may  be  doubted  whether  these  Brob- 
dingnagian  vegetables  would  possess  a flavour 
equal  to  those  of  more  ordinary  size ; and  this 
part  of  the  display  may,  perhaps,  be  looked 
on  as  perhaps  rather  curious  than  practically 
useful.  James  Carter  & Co.  have  an  instructive 
collection  of  some  of  the  principal  vegetable 
food-products  of  all  countries.  The  peeds, 
which  are  their  groat  feature,  are  well-arranged 
in  different  groups  j comprising  seeds  used 
direct  as  food  for  man  5 seeds  producing 
plants  used  as  food  for  man  ; condiment  seeds  ; 
oil-yielding  seeds ; seeds  for  bees ; and  seeds 
producing  dress  fabrics.  The  next  attractive 
stand  in  this  neighbourhood  is  that  of  Rowland 
Ward  & Co.,  the  well-known  naturalists.  This 
firm  has  in  one  case  a very  complete  poultry- 
yard,  the  specimens  being  most  excellently 
mounted  and  set  up.  Two  enormous  Aylesbury 
ducks  would  go  well  with  some  of  Messrs. 
Sutton’s  gigantic  vegetable  specimens.  A 
second  case  exhibited  by  the  same  firm  is  prin- 
cipally noticeable  for  a spirited  representation 
of  a cock  fight,  to  which  has  been  attached  the 
expressive  label  “ large  sums  changed  hands.” 
Taxidermy  is  well  represented  in  this  section 
of  the  Exhibition.  Keilich  & Son  show  some 
finely  mounted  beads  of  oxen.  E.  G.  Meek  has 
a case  of  stuffed  water-fowl  of  the  conven- 
tional type,  and  under  a dome-topped  glass 
shade  a pair  of  the  everlasting  scarlet  ibis 
which  it  seems  to  be  the  ambition  of  every 
suburban  taxidermist  to  produce.  R.  B.  Spald- 
ing has  a natural  group  of  a vixen  and  cubs, 
about  the  last  things  that  would  be  likely  to 
form  human  food,  but  to  make  up  for  this,  Mr. 
Spalding  shows  alive  some  edible  snails,  which 
it  is  to  bo  hoped  taste  nicer  than  they  look.  G. 
F.  Butt  has  a big  case,  a staffed  prize  heifer 
being  shown  in  full,  though  the  heads  of  a 
Devon  and  Scotch  steer  are  far  more  attractive. 
Thomas  E.  Carwardine  has  a thoroughly  useful 
collection.  He  shows  the  various  flour  and  meal 
products  which  he  manufactures  and  supplies 
direct  to  the  public.  Mr.  Carwardine  seems  to 
have  little  faith  in  the  London  baker,  and  thinks 
the  only  chance  the  householder  has  of  getting 
good  bread  is  to  make  aud  bake  at  home  j using, 
of  coarse,  his  flour. 

E.  Goodwin  has  samples  of  Russian,  French, 
Dutch,  Australian,  and  American  hops,  together 
with  several  specimens  of  our  own  Kentish  and 
Worcester  hops  of  last  year.  An  American 
1883  sample  is  particularly  noticeable  for  its 
lai'ge  sizo  and  good  colour.  E.  Webb  & Sons, 
and  J.  C.  Wheeler  & Son,  have  two  large  and 
excellent  collections  of  seeds,  a specimen  of 
beardless  barley,  by  the  former  firm,  and  a bold 
sample  of  Italian  rye-grass  by  the  latter,  being 
well  worthy  of  attention. 

Class  II.  comprises  a vast  array  of  material, 
but  a good  many  of  the  exhibits  are  not  of  an 
interesting  nature.  Many  firms  appear  to  look 
on  the  exhibition  as  merely  a means  for  obtain- 
ing a large,  gratuitous  advertisement.  A notable 
instance  of  this  is  the  big  show-case  of  tho  large 
Reading  biscuit-making  firm.  Why  these  people 
should  be  allowed  to  occupy  so  much  room  in 
the  most  important  part  of  the  exhibition  it  is 
difficult  to  imagine.  Messrs.  Huntley  & Palmer 
might  have  made  their  display  a very  inte- 
resting one  if  they  would  have  followed  the 
example  of  Messrs.  Barnett  & Foster,  the 
mineral-water  makers,  J.  & J.  Colman,  the 
mustard  makers,  F.  Allen  & Sons,  tho  con- 
fectioners, or  any  of  tho  firms  who  have  given 
practical  illustrations  of  their  process  of  manu- 
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facture.  No  charge  is  made  for  space  in  the 
exhibition,  and  it  is  to  bo  hoped  that  some 
means  may  be  taken  in  future  years  for  pre- 
venting such  an  abuse  of  the  conveniences 
offered.  In  this  class  a good  many  of  the  most 
important  exhibitors  have  not  yet  completed 
their  arrangements. 

An  interesting  exhibit  in  this  class  is  a model 
of  a kiln  of  novel  construction  shown  on  the 
stand  of  Turner  & Co.,  of  Bethnal-green. 
Samples  of  maize,  com  meal,  hominy,  malt- 
flour,  and  other  products  of  the  kiln  are  shown. 
Unfortunately,  the  exhibitors  were  unable  to 
obtain  the  space  required,  so  that  tho  exhibit  is 
not  so  complete  as  it  was  intended  to  be. 

The  Vegetarian  Society  are  included  in  this 
class.  They  have  a dining-room  adjoining  the 
Dairies,  where  meals  of  three  courses  are  served 
for  sixpence.  Several  firms  exhibit  gluten  bread 
and  other  diabetic  articles  of  diet — tho  stand  of 
G.  Van  Abbott,  who  is  well  known  in  connection 
with  such  matters,  being  especially  noticeable. 
The  rest  of  the  exhibits  consist  of  samples  of 
flour,  meal,  biscuits,  cakes,  tinned  goods,  pickles, 
sauces,  jams,  confectionery,  and  objects  of  a 
like  nature. 

In  Class  III.  the  Aylesbury  Dairy  Company 
show  Kourais,  made  according  to  Dr.  Jagielski’s 
formulte,  and  also  by  a method  of  their  own. 
The  same  Company  have  a special  milk  food 
for  infants,  peptonised  milk  and  “ sparkling 
bland,”  which  is  a description  of  Koumis.  They 
also  prepare  whey  and  buttermilk;  the  latter 
an  article  all  but  impossible  to  procure  in 
London  a short  time  ago.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  this  influential  corporation  is  not  more 
fully  represented. 

The  Condensed  Milk  Company  of  Ireland 
show  samples  of  their  produce,  which,  judging 
from  the  analyses  submitted,  is  of  a high  quality. 
Salt  forms  a small  but  interesting  feature  in 
this  class,  the  exhibit  of  Weston  & Westall 
being,  perhaps,  the  most  noticeable ; whilst 
Bumstead  & Co.  and  Manger  & Son  exhibit 
table-salt,  agricultural  aud  various  other  kinds. 
Gridley  & Co.  exhibit  raw  isinglass,  and  Jubal 
Webb  has  a large  and  pungent  collection  of 
cheeses,  hams,  and  other  provisions.  The  rest 
of  the  exhibits  are  mainly  composed  of  tinned 
meats,  soups,  and  goods  of  this  nature. 

In  Class  IV.  the  most  noticeable  feature  is  the 
big  tun  of  the  Tottenham  Lager  Beer  Brewery. 
Wines  and  spirits  in  bottles,  and  mineral  waters 
of  more  or  less  well-known  descriptions,  com- 
plete the  list.  A novel  feature  is  introduced  by 
Christmas  & Co.,  of  Worplesdon,  who  make 
wine  in  England  from  foreign  fruit,  and 
adopt  the  Continental  system  of  ” disgorging” 
to  eliminate  the  sediment  from  fermentation. 

In  Class  V.  Savory  & Moore’s  exhibit  is 
interesting.  Squire  & Sons’  case  is  also  worthy 
of  notice,  a very  clear  example  of  malt  extract 
being  shown.  Barff  & Wire  exhibit  a new 
stimulant  called  Kreochyle,  which  has  been 
well  spoken  of  lately  as  a food  for  invalids. 

In  Class  VII.  the  leading  feature  is  the  in- 
teresting series  of  exhibits  illustrating  the 
Chemistry  and  Physiology  of  Food  which  has 
been  brought  from  the  Bethnal  Green  Museum, 
by  order  of  tho  Science  and  Art  Department 
South  Kensington.  Some  of  the  models  are  not 
very  artistic,  and  tho  whole  collection  has  lost  a 
good  deal  of  its  original  gloss  ; but  it  affords  a 
ready  means  by  which  people  may  readily  ac- 
quire a good  deal  of  information  on  a very  im- 
portant subject  if  they  will  take  the  trouble. 

The  exhibit  of  the  Parkes  Museum  of  Hygiene 
is  not  worthy  of  the  important  institution  it 
represents.  John  Knight  & Son’s  case,  in 
which  a specimen  of  oleo-margariuo  is  shown, 
attracts  a good  deal  of  attention. 

In  the  remaining  classes  there  is  little  calling 
for  notice.  Maignen’s  excellent  filter  is  ex- 
hibited, but  requires  no  further  explanation  in 
this  connexion.  A saucepan  with  a perforated 
lid,  closed  at  will  by  a slide,  is  a simple  but 
useful  contrivance,  which  will  be  a useful  addi- 
tion to  the  kitchen.  George  Kent  has  a stand 
described  as  coutaiuing  sick-room  requisites, 
but  which  is  occupied  principally  by  his  well- 
known  knife-cleaning  machine.  Many  of  the 
remaining  exhibits  are  in  the  machinery-in- 
motion  department,  which  will  be  treated  of 
under  another  heading. 

The  dairies  form  a most  important  section  of 
the  Exhibition.  These,  and  the  almost  equally 
important  bakeries,  we  shall  reserve  for  another 
occasion. 


We  propose  to  continue  these  Supplements 
from  weak  to  week  as  may  bo  necessary. 
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From  the  Great  Fire  of  Lotidon,  that  is  to  say, 
and  the  career  of  Sir  Christopher  ‘Wren,  to  the 
bnrning  of  the  old  Parliament  IIouso  and  the 
career  of  Sir  Charles  Parry,  there  extends  a 
period  of  English  architectural  history  which 
represents  the  whole  development  of  popular 
Neo-Classicism,  from  its  rise  to  its  fall ; from 
St.  Pawl’s  Cathedral  and  Greenwich  Hospital 
to  St.  Panel  as  Church,  the  National  Gallery,  the 
British  Museum,  the  club-houses,  and  the  plaster 
fa<jade3  ©f  the  Regent’s  Park ; when  it  was  time 
at  last  that  some  change  should  come;  and,  if 
only  as  an  enigma  for  your  consideration,  I think 
I see  at  the  very  beginning  of  this  manifesta* 
tion  and  at  the  very  end  the  two  most  con- 
spicuous masters  of  tho  situation,  with  no  equal 
between.  Perhaps  I may  go  on  to  remark,  as  a 
coincidence,  that  from  Barry’s  day  to  our  own 
there  extends  the  course  of  another  remai'kable 
architectural  development,  with  its  most  power- 
ful and  characteristic  exponents  again  at  the 
beginning  and  at  the  end,  Pugin  and  Street. 
I commend  these  circumstances  to  tho  carious  ; 
at  the  moment  when  Barry  in  his  Club-houses 
offered  us  a new  version  of  Wren’s  Classic,  we 
threw  it  over  and  reverted  to  Gothic;  and  at 
the  moment  when  Street  in  his  Law  Courts  has 
brought  Pugin’s  Gothic  to  supremacy,  we  now 
east  that  aside  and  return  to  Classic.  Such  is 
the  play  of  action  and  reaction ; art  is  a long 
story,  but  its  chapters  are  short. 

At  the  commencement,  then,  of  the  Yictorian 
age  in  which  it  is  our  privilege  to  live,  this  was 
the  condition  of  architectural  art  in  London. 
Sir  John  Soane,  in  old  age  and  retirement,  was 
the  efficient  representative  of  the  best  common- 
place Greek  taste.  Cockerell,  his  successor  in 
the  professorship  of  tho  Academy,  was  the  much 
more  brilliant  and  accomplished  exponent  of  the 
higher  theoretic  level  of  the  same  school. 
Smirke  and  Hardwick,  on  the  lower  ground  of 
mere  successful  business,  were  of  still  the  same 
order  of  designers.  Wilkins’s  National  Gallery 
and  University  College  had  been  prochiced  as 
exemplars  of  what  Anglo-Greek  ought  to  be, 
and  had  failed  to  secure  the  popularity  expected. 
Barry, — whose  age  was  under  forty  when  he 
stood  on  Westminster  Bridge  staring  at  the  con- 
flagration of  the  Parliament  House,  and  dream- 
ing inexpressible  dreams, — had  designed  his  two 
club-houses  in  Pall-mall  in  a novel  mode,  and  had 
received  the  applause  which  had  been  denied  to 
Wilkins.  I need  only  add  that  at  the  newly, 
established  Institute,  Tite,  as  a representative 
of  the  rude  energy  of  a prosperous  commercial 
practitioner  and  an  adherent  of  the  convenient 
abstract  eclecticism  of  tho  thorough  man  of 
business,  divided  tho  leadership  with  Donaldson, 
most  indefatigable  writer  and  speaker,  to  whose 
entranced  intelligence  the  study  of  architecture 
was  a worship,  and  its  miraculous  origin  iu  far 
antiquity  a faith  that  never  could  be  shaken. 
The  extreme  refinement  of  the  state  of  opinion 
which  I have  thus  indicated  was  endowed  with 
shape  and  purpose  by  the  Society  of  Dilettanti, 
under  whoso  authority  the  latest  and  most 
characteristic  enterprise  of  a long  series  was 
.undertaken  a few  years  afterwards  by  Mr. 
Penrose,  in  bis  elaborate  admeasurements  of 
the  optical  corrections  of  the  Parthenon,  the 
supreme  aud  final  outcome  of  a system  of 
criticism  which  the  world  can  never  now  be  at 
the  trouble  to  revive. 

The  inevitable  operation  of  the  natural  law 
of  reaction  and  revolt  had  meanwhile  been 
produ>sing  in  many  minds  a feeliug  of  antago- 
nism to  this  attenuated  and  traditional  Classic. 
Romanticism,  in  shoi’t,  of  the  more  robust  order 
had  begun  to  despise  criticism  so  effeminate 
and  so  frigid.  Now,  English  romanticism  takes 
two  forms, — ancestor-worship  and  ecclesiasti- 
cism ; and  in  both  of  these  forms  a change  was 
coming  over  architecture.  The  Oxford  move- 
ment, or  High  Church  movement,  or  Mediaaval 
revival, — call  it  which  you  will, — was  acquiring 
force  in  the  Church ; whilst  as  regards  the 
State,  no  sooner  was  it  understood  that  a new 
palace  of  the  Legislature  was  to  be  built  on  a 
grand  scale,  and  that  Sir  Robert  Smirke,  as  one 
of  the  standing  architects  of  the  Government, 
had  been  commissioned  to  prepare  the  design 
for  it,  than  members  of  Parliament  began 
jromptly  to  agitate  for  a patriotic  adoption  of 
what  was  then  designated  the  Baronial  stylo, — 

“ Gothic  or  Elizabethan  ” was  the  phrase  even- 
tually accepted, — and  for  tho  transference  of 
the  architect’s  retainer  from  the  hands  of  tho 
prosaic  Smirke  to  those  of  some  uuknown 
romanticist,  who  should  be  selected  by  means  of 
a public  competitiou.  Barry  won  the  prize; 
and  at  the  present  moment,  when  an  enthu- 


siastic belief  in  the  virtues  of  competition  has 
been  revived,  in  the  hope  that  “fair-play”  will 
cure  all  evils  (and  fair-play  seems  as  coy  as 
ever  in  answering  to  the  call),  it  is  interesting 
to  remember  that  the  fairness  of  the  selection 
of.  Barry’s  design  was  never  challenged  by  any 
criticism  more  severe  than  this, — that  the  favour 
of  influential  friends  at  court  had  not  been 
refused,  and  that  the  ablest  specialist  assistance 
had  been  wisely  secured. 

The  adoption  of  this  design  for  the  new 
Houses  of  Parliament  consummated  the  Gothic 
revival.  The  baronial  idea  instantly  took  the 
fancy  of  the  public ; it  formulated  an  iunova- 
tion,  allayed  a disquietude,  and  satisfied  tho 
demands  of  a genuine  reaction.  Churches,  it 
was  true,  had  been  built  for  some  time  in 
various  kinds  of  pointed  arcuation  ; castles  also 
had  been  bnilt  for  patriotic  squires,  oven  by 
Wilkins  himself,  with  Gothic  arches  of  no  par- 
ticular form,  and  some  of  them  with  Gothic 
cannon, — cannon  of  wood  frowning  ornamentally 
from  embrasures  of  stucco  ; cathedrals  also  had 
been  restored  by  the  help  of  cast  iron  and 
compo ; and  London  dining-rooms  liad  been 
ingeniously  adorned  with  tracery  cut  out  of 
thin  deal,  and  grained  and  varnished  ; but  now 
all  this  was  to  be  improved  upon.  Pugin  ful- 
minated his  anathemas  against  everything  that 
was  spurious,  everything  that  was  pagan, 
everything  that  was  modern  ; even  the  dainty 
engravings  of  Britton  and  Lo  Koux’s  cathedrals 
were  supplanted  by  the  masculine  lithographs 
of  a new  school  of  travelling  sketchers  ; Ruskin 
arose,  as  the  prophet  of  a mysterious  gospel  un- 
known to  tbo  multitude;  and  England  found 
itself  at  the  commencement  of  an  incompre- 
hensible arcbitectural  civil  war. 

The  contending  parties  gradually  organised 
their  forces.  One  called  itself  the  Gothic 
party;  the  other  the  Classic  party.  There  was 
a third,  stronger  than  either  in  all  but  enthu- 
siasm, which  called  itself  the  Eclectic  party, 
At  first,  indeed,  tho  Gothicists,  like  all 
originators  of  revolution,  had  to  content  them- 
selves  with  the  pleasures  of  hope,  and  to  con- 
solo  themselves  with  the  exercise  of  scorn. 
England  is  the  homo  of  compromise,  and  it  was 
at  length  agreed  that  Gothic  should  bo  recog- 
nised as  the  proper  mode  for  churches,  Eliza- 
bethan for  country  houses,  and  Italian  Classic 
for  municipal  buildings.  It  was  agreed  also 
that  every  individual  practitioner  should  be 
permitted  to  do  his  best  in  all  three  styles,  or, 
indeed,  in  any  other  he  pleased,  and  to  claim 
the  respect  of  the  world  for  so  doing.  Cockerell, 
in  his  Royal  Academy  lectures,  pleaded  earnestly 
for  what  he  called  catholicity,  or  universal  for- 
bearance. Donaldson,  at  the  Institute,  con- 
sented to  accept  the  supernatuial,  to  a reason- 
able extent,  in  Gothic  as  well  as  Greek;  Tite 
had  already  actually  taken  a lead  in  Gothic 
design  by  his  Scotch  church  in  Bloomsbury; 
but,  strange  to  say,  Barry,  the  accepted  prince 
of  the  practical  revival,  was  at  heart  its  enemy. 

I believe  it  is  quite  understood  that,  if  the 
Government  could  Lave  been  persuaded  by  him, 
tho  Palace  of  Westminster  would  Lave  been  built 
after  all  in  the  stately  style  of  the  Italian 
Renaissance. 

I ought  not  to  omit  to  mention  that  at 
this  time  the  architectural  press,  as  we  now 
understand  the  term,  may  bo  said  to  have  been 
founded.  I allude,  of  course,  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  first  of  our  weekly  newspapers.* 
Previously  the  Civil  Engineer  and  Architect’s 
Journal,  a feeble  monthly  magazine,  was  the 
only  organ  of  the  profession,  and  necessarily 
one  of  very  imperfect  influence.  The  progress 
of  architectural  and  engineering  journalism 
separately,  since  that  day,  I need  only  say,  has 
been  moat  satisfactory;  and  I cannot  help 
alluding  especially  to  the  remarkable  develop- 
ment of  tho  weekly  illustrations  of  English 
architectural  art,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  of  im- 
mense artistic  value  throughout  the  world. 

The  year  I8-1S  soon  arrived.  I need  not 
remind  you  that  it  was  a year  of  European 
revolution,  out  of  which  France,  throwing  off 
once  more  the  embarrasstuents  of  tradition, 
entered  upon  a new  and  strange  national 
career.  For  two  hundred  years  Paris  had  been 
the  focus  of  artistic  culture,  but  of  late  the 
vivacity  of  the  people  had  scarcely  been 
seconded  by  the  example  of  the  Court.  The 
Government  now  passed  into  the  bands  of  a 
peculiar  class  of  adveuturous  men  of  affairs, 
determined  to  purchase  unlimited  power  for 
themselves  at  the  price  of  unlimited  luxury  for 
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the  people.  The  arts  do  not  inquire  too  closely 
into  the  character  of  their  patrons  ; and  what- 
ever others  may  have  to  say  of  Napoleon  III., 
architects  roust  always  hold  his  memory  in 
honour  for  the  artistic  brilliancy  (to  say  nothing 
of  political  wisdom)  of  tho  architectnral  opera- 
tions which  he  so  successfully  conducted. 

English  architecture  had  not  hitherto  sought 
for  inspiration  in  Paris.  Neither,  indeed,  does 
it  now,  and  I venture  to  think  it  never  will';  for, 
vastly  as  I admire  all  French  art,  I can  never 
divest  my  mind  of  the  feeling  that  I am  admir- 
ing something  whose  charms  are  feminine.  I 
say,  therefore,  that  England,  the  very  home  of 
rough-and-ready  masculinity,  will  probably 
never  follow  the  precise  formulas  of  French 
taste.  But  it  was  impossible  that  the  new 
start  which  the  French  were  making  in  social 
display  in  1849  should  fail  to  exert  an  influence 
upon  English  art  in  one  way  or  another.  The 
inauguration  of  the  great  system  of  interna- 
tional exhibitions  brought  this  influence  into 
play;  and  the  years  1851  and  1855,  taken 
together,  produced  a crisis  in  English  architec- 
tural history  which  is  now  seen  to  have  been 
almost  more  notable  for  its  results  than  any 
other  incident  of  the  kind  in  modern  times. 

When  tho  Exhibition  of  1851  was  opened,  our 
professional  world  stood  thus.  The  Princo 
Consort,  now  at  the  enterprising  age  of  thirty- 
two,  had  become  an  important  agent  in  tho 
progress  of  general  culture  in  his  adopted 
country.  It  was  soon  understood  that  he 
had  a considerable  respect  for  architectural 
work,  but  that  he  had  not  the  same  regard  for 
English  architects.  Perhaps  this  was  partly 
doe  to  the  fact  that  the  criticism  of  artistic 
building  was  in  tho  confusion  I have  lately  de- 
scribed, and  that  it  occupied  indeed  what  must 
be  called  low  ground,  a sort  of  unscientific 
squabbling  ground  to  which  a high-class  German 
intellect  might  scarcely  see  its  way  to  descend. 
Amongst  the  public  duties  which  had  come  to 
be  imposed  upon  him,  one  of  the  most  prominent 
was  the  administration  of  the  artistic  comple- 
tion of  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament;  and  we 
may  suppose  him  to  have  thus  become  deeply 
impre.ssed  with  a sense  of  the  tradesmanlike 
condition  (if  the  phrase  may  be  excused)  in 
which  he  found  popular  English  architecture 
and  its  auxiliary  arts  as  a whole  ; a quality 
which  is  now  candidly  recognised  as  having 
been  only  too  forcibly  manifested  in  those  days. 
I do  not  wish  to  attach  to  Prince  Albert  the 
character  of  a personal  leader, — it  would  be 
false  criticism  to  do  so;  but  I think  he  was  a 
particularly  good  representative  of  an  impend- 
ing change  in  the  public  intelligence  of  Eng- 
land ; and  it  is  no  doubt  the  fact  that  the  very 
peculiar  unpopularity  of  the  profession  of  archi- 
tects, which,  during  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  especially,  has  been  so  frequently 
exemplified  to  our  cost,  took  its  rise  in  the 
early  days  of  the  Prince’s  intervention  in 
architectural  affairs.  The  standard-bearers  of 
the  day,  letus  remember, were  Barry  and  Pugin, 
Ruskin  and  Fergusson,  Scott, — or  rather  Scott 
& Moffatt, — and  Donaldson  and  Tite  at  the 
Institute.  Barry’s  work  at  the  Houses  of  Par- 
liament was  advancing  tediously  and  mys- 
teriously, and  a sort  of  Philistine  grumble 
against  it  was  constantly  being  heard  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  as  if  the  architect  and  tho 
legislature  were  not  pulling  together.  Then 
Pugin,  as  the  exponent  proper  of  the  Gothic 
Revival,  althongh  acting  as  Barry’s  very  loyal 
ally  in  tho  great  work  itself  privately,  was,  iu 
his  public  capacity,  simply  a frantic  enthusiast, 
whose  fanaticism  for  the  Medireval,  in  season 
and  out  of  season,  that  and  nothing  else,  made 
confusion  worse  confounded.  Of  Ruskin,  again, 
one  can  only  say, — and  all  the  more  confidently 
now  that  he  has  in  age  turned  against  himself 
in  youth, — that  the  specious,  reckless,  often 
meaningless  rhetoric  of  his  charming  writings 
stirred  up  a vague  and  spurious  sentimentalism, 
which,  w’ithout  benefiting  architecture,  was 
doing  infinite  damage  to  the  architect.  For- 
gnsson,  next  in  order,  although  as  dogmatic  as 
Raskin,  was  as  prosaic  and  cool  as  Ruskin 
was  poetic  aud  impassioned,  and, as  well  disposed 
to  the  working  architect  as  Ruskin  was  scorn- 
fully inimical.  But  he  cannot  be  said  to  have 
helped  the  profession,  by  his  very  considerable 
services  to  the  art,  so  much  as  he  unconsciously 
disparaged  iu  tbe  eyes  of  the  public  an  order  of 
artists  who  required  an  amateur  to  teach  them. 

I have  next  mentioned  Scott  <t  Moffatt.  For 
the  moment  I do  not  see  the  great  ecclesiastical 
designer  of  a later  date,  but  only  the  firm  of 
reckless  public  competitioners,  in  whose  hands 
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the  abuse  of  a practice,  always  signally  open  to 
abuse,  had  already  attained  dimensions  which 
coold  not  fail  to  bring  down  sooner  or  later  a 
dignided  aesthetic  profession  to  the  level  of  a 
grasping  trade.  Much  as  I revere  the  memory 
of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  I feel  that  I shoald  be 
false  to  my  duty  at  the  present  moment  if  I 
were  to  hesitate  to  blame  him,  and  his  too 
clever  partner  of  forty  years  ago,  for  their 
introdnction  of  a mode  of  struggling  for  work 
at  any  price,  which  I believe  to  have  done  an 
amount  of  injury  to  English  architects  only  less 
than  that  which,  I am  sorry  to  say,  I think  it 
itas  yet  to  do.  I have  spoken  lastly  of  Donaldson 
and  Tite  at  the  Institute.  Of  Professor  Donald- 
fien,  I need  only  say  that  so  far  as  a high-minded 
and  fearless  maintenance  of  the  lofty  character 
cf  our  splendid  art  and  its  literature,  and  of  the 
honoorable  historical  position  of  our  artists, 
antiquaries,  and  critics  could  defend  us  against 
assault,  whether  vulgar  or  refined,  he  never  for 
an  instant  swerved  from  his  duty  as  leader  of 
the  guild  5 and  of  Sir  William  Tite,  although  a 
man  of  very  different  qualities,  I am  glad  to  say, 
from  personal  knowledge,  very  much  the  same. 
By  this  time,  I may  add,  Professor  Cockerell, 
who  never  was  wanting  in  courage  to  champion 
the  cause  of  his  order,  could  scarcely  be  called 
upon  to  be  more  than  a looker-on. 

I must  now  speak  of  that  remarkable  man, 
Henry  Cole,  whom  I regard  as  having  taken  an 
exceedingly  earnest  and  effective  lead  in  the 
change  that  was  coming  over  English  art  archi- 
tectural. I use  this  term — art  architectural — in 
erder  to  suggest  to  you  an  important  practical 
distinction  between  the  academical  architecture 
of  the  period  preceding  1851,  and  the  non- 
academical  architectural  art  in  general  wliich 
then  began  to  take  its  place, — a whole  galaxy 
of  constructive,  formative,  decorative,  and 
iaduatrial  arts  being  now  in  question,  amongst 
which  the  pure  building-art  of  old  traditions 
was  but  the  central  star. 

Cole  had  for  the  work  of  his  life  the  advance- 
ment of  what  we  have  been  accustomed  to 
call  the  minor  arts  ; and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  he  began  upon  the  basis  of  a personal 
dislike  to  the  professional  practice  of  architec- 
ture, which  he  maintained  to  the  end  and 
bequeathed  to  his  successors.  Sightly  or 
wrongly,  he  seems  to  have  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion that  the  architect  was  a fossil,  whose 
function  in  the  streets  of  ancient  Rome,  or  in 
the  cloisters  of  Mediaeval  abbeys,  or  in  the 
market-places  of  modem  but  not  too  modem 
Italy,  had  no  doubt  been  a useful  function, 
judging  by  the  remains  of  his  performances, 
but  who  in  modem  London  was  a doer  of 
nothing  to  speak  of,  or  of  nothing  but  what 
could  be  done  quite  as  well  without  him.  As 
matter  of  bnsiness,  we  know  this  to  be  mere 
folly  ; there  is  perhaps  nothing  in  the  work  of 
this  world  which  the  untrained  intelligence  can 
never  hope  to  accomplish,  if  the  proper  design 
of  a high-class  building  be  not  such  a thing; 
and  the  continual  endeavour  of  uninformed 
persons  to  do  their  own  architecture,  in  spite  of 
a thousand  failures,  is  only  evidence,  indeed,  of 
the  fascination  of  the  unattainable.  Cole,  how- 
ever, seems  never  to  have  permitted  himself,  as 
80  many  do,  to  be  an  amateur  architect,  or  even 
to  have  encouraged  any  one  else  to  be  so;  what 
he  underrated  was,  not  art,  nor  even  business, 
but  men.  His  own  soul  was  wrapped  up  in  detail, 
and  he  found  the  architects,  as  he  thought,  to 
be  devoid  of  the  knowledge  of  such  detail,  and 
content  to  trade  upon  a little  experience  merely 
in  the  drudgery  of  supervising  building  con- 
tractors. When  he  fell  in  with  an  architect  like 
Digby  Wyatt,  who  knew  all  that  he  himself 
knew,  or  could  wish  to  know,  of  the  arts  of 
detail,  and  who  knew  also  that  which  he 
acknowledged  to  be  beyond  his  own  reach,  the 
whole  volume  of  the  historical  art  of  splendid 
building,  he  could  honour  him,  and  did  honour 
him  as  far  as  was  convenient ; but  if  the  mere 
art  of  building,  without  the  arts  of  detail,  were 
alone  in  question,  his  opinion  was  that  the 
Royal  Engineers  could  manage  that  quite  as 
well  as  any  one  need  desire,  and,  indeed,  all  the 
better,  because  of  one  thing,  that  they  were 
soldiers  under  discipline,  and  not  like  a good 
many  architects  he  could  name  who  were  not 
under  discipline,  and  whose  successors,  if  we 
must  tell  the  truth,  are  not  under  discipline 
yet. 

The  fact  that  the  Prince  Consort  had  built 
Osborne  in  1848  without  employing  an  architect 
(although  the  builder,  of  course,  employed  one) 
may  have  been  encouraging  to  Mr.  Cole  when 
they  came  to  compare  notes;  but  the  view  of 


the  matter  which  I prefer  to  take,  as  I have 
already  suggested,  is  that  both  of  these  ex- 
tremely intelligent  and  earnest  men  were  in 
fact  exercising  shrewd  foresight,  and  not  merely 
cherishing  a personal  crotchet.  At  any  rate, 
the  immediate  result  of  the  Great  Exhibition 
of  1851  was  to  open  the  eyes  of  Englishmen  to 
the  fact  that  the  subtle  spirit  of  artistic  design 
ought  to  run  through  a great  many  branches  of 
industrial  production  which  they  had  been 
accustomed  to  regard  as  scarcely  worth  the 
trouble.  That  many  of  these  were  more  or  less 
related  to  building,  or  to  the  decoration  or  occu- 
pation of  buildings,  was  plainly  manifest ; and 
the  triumph  of  Cole  was  that  he  had  laid  a 
foundation  for  the  popularity  of  the  whole  world 
of  decorative  arts,  and,  amongst  the  rest,  the 
minor  arts  architectural.  The  Exposition  held 
in  Paris  in  1855  carried  still  further  the  same 
idea;  and  some  English  architects  began  to  per- 
ceive that  their  studies  must  go  more  and  more 
into  the  detail  of  general  art.  Architecture 
was  therefore  now  on  the  move  in  a new 
direction. 

Under  the  remarkably  clever  personal  ad- 
ministration of  Cole,  the  practical  outcome  of 
the  exhibitions  speedily  acquired  form  and  sub- 
stance in  the  institution  of  National  Schools  of 
Design,  and  eventually  of  the  South  Kensington 
Museum.  The  establishment  of  the  Crystal 
Palace  also  at  Sydenham,  for  an  artistic  popular 
resort,  ought  to  be  coupled  with  these  under- 
takings, as  being  a measure  carried  out  with 
the  same  end  in  view.  As  regards  architects, 
it  was  no  doubt  a remarkable,  and  perhaps  un- 
fortunate, circumstance  that  a duke’s  gardener 
had  to  come  in  to  design  the  Exhibition  edifice, 
as  if  to  show  that  it  was  notin  artistic  building 
alone  that  architects  failed  to  keep  pace  with 
the  times,  bat  in  scientific  still  more.  We  are 
not  bound,  however,  to  accept  this  view  of  the 
incident,  and  certainly  Paxton  never  made  his 
mark  in  either  art  or  science. 

“ South  Kensington,”  as  it  has  long  been 
popularly  designated,  in  the  character  of  a 
somewhat  self-assertive  bureau  of  the  Govern- 
ment, may,  I think,  be  described  as  the  head- 
quarters of  art  multifarious,  no  longer  academi- 
cal, but  essentially  non-academical.  By  aca- 
demical art  I mean  to  indicate,  in  the  restricted 
sense,  the  old  conventional  “ circle  of  the  arts  ” 
as  accepted  by  the  Renaissance  academies, 
comprising  painting,  sculpture,  architecture, 
and  no  more,  and  all  on  the  high  level  only  of 
dignified  tradition.  When,  for  example,  no 
longer  ago  than  1854,  we  find  Mr.  Tite’s  con- 
tribution to  the  Royal  Academy  exhibition  to 
have  been  ” A Composition  of  the  Works  of 
Inigo  Jones,”  and  Professor  Donaldson’s  ‘‘An 
Architect’s  Dream,  or  Sketch  of  a Design  for 
Opening  the  Crypt  of  St.  Paul’s”  (after  the 
manner  of  the  Invalides  at  Paris),  wo  can 
acknowledge  now  that  academicalism  had 
reigned  quite  long  enough.  We  can  also  ac- 
knowledge now,  when  we  have  in  a great 
measure  enfranchised  the  practice  of  the  art 
from  such  inconvenient  formalism,  so  that  our 
Classic  and  oor  Gothic  alike  are  often  almost 
too  free  in  treatment,  and  too  demonstratively 
defiant  of  the  categorical  criticism  of  the  schools, 
that  the  practical  function  of  the  architect  has 
acquired  at  the  same  time  extended  limits.  He 
can  no  longer  rest  content  with  having  pro- 
vided a building  that  is  merely  conveniently 
planned,  properly  constructed,  and  well  pro- 
portioned, which  other  hands  shall  then  clothe 
with  decorative  work,  and  furnish  with  orna- 
mental accessories;  there  is  finishing  work 
everywhere,  minor  art  work,  which  is 
part  and  parcel  of  his  scheme  and 
which  he  must  himself  design  and  control ; 
there  is  characteristic  carving,  for  instance,  and 
he  must  direct  the  carver ; painting,  still  more ; 
there  may  be  even  set  pictures  and  statuary 
sometimes;  there  is  metal-work,  plaster-work 
or  some  equivalent,  even  paperhanging  or  some 
eqnivaleni,  and  so  on;  there  is  floor-work, 
wall-work,  cabinet-work,  farnitare-work ; some- 
times upholstery,  carpets,  tapestry ; a multitude 
of  miscellaneous  fixtures  and  fittings,  and  even 
unfixed  ornaments;  all  of  these  may  more  or 
less  put  in  a claim  to  be  “ endowed  with  artistic 
merit  ” by  the  one  designer,  lest  anything  un- 
expectedly awry  should  mar  the  effect  of  the 
effect  of  the  whole  design.  And  this  great 
change  in  the  scope  of  the  architect’s  work  has 
come  about,  I think,  in  response  to  a corre- 
sponding change  in  public  feeling,  which  must 
be  associated  with  the  operation  of  the  South 
Kensington  policy.  Indeed,  I am  almost  inclined 
to  say  that  the  6ric-d-brac  style,  for  such  it  is,  of 


what  we  call  Queen  Anne  architecture,  is  pro- 
perly the  South  Kensington  Museum  style. 
Cole  personally,  the  paramount  genius  of  South 
Kensington,  was  originally,  as  Felix  Summerley, 
content  to  devote  himself  for  ever  to  h-ic-i-hrac. 
There  are  cynical  critics  who  will  speak  of  the 
whole  Museum  as  bric-d-brac  still.  And  I,  for 
one,  have  no  objection  to  this,  if  I may  take 
leave  to  identify  with  the  name  of  bric-d-brac 
the  idea  of  art  multifarious  and  non-academical, 
that  which  underlies  the  entire  range  of  the 
minor  arts,  unformulated  often  and  unconven- 
tional, bat  constituting  an  inexhaustible  source 
of  everyday  enjoyment  which  our  Academies, 
when  inflated  with  the  pride  of  empty  traditions, 
are  disposed  to  ignore  rather  than  attempt  to 
work. 

But  tho  Gothic  revival,  no  doubt,  is  entitled 
to  claim  a considerable  share  in  this  expansion 
of  the  architect’s  work, — his  work,  let  me  say, 
as  chief  of  all  the  workmen.  Pugin,  for 
instance,  was  especially  an  apostle  of  tho  minor 
arts.  The  Neo-Greek  dilletantism  that  pre- 
ceded his  day,  and  the  Georgian  Philistinism 
together,  may  be  said  to  have  shut  the  door 
upon  them.  It  was  under  the  succesBors  of 
Pugin, — his  direct  successors  in  Gothic  enthu- 
siasm,— that  they  acquired  the  form  and  force 
they  DOW  possess  in  architectural  business. 
Soutli  Kensington  could  never,  perhaps,  have 
converted  the  narrow  connoisaeurahip  of  bric-d- 
brac  into  an  expansive  public  interest  in  every 
possible  kind  of  decorative  and  ornamental 
designship,  but  for  the  fanaticism,  as  it  is  called 
correctly  enough,  of  Pugin  and  his  school.  And 
yet  Coleism  and  Puginism  were  but  unconscious 
allies,  and  are  no  better  still.  To  this  day 
South  Kensington  recognises  little  beyond 
Italian  Renaissance,  whereas  even  our  Queen 
Anneists, — themselves  stanch  Mediasvaliats 
quite  recently, — would  rather  have  turned  to 
anything  else  they  could  find.  At  any  rate, 
the  point  I desire  to  make  is  this, — that  the 
epoch  of  the  first  great  international  exhibi- 
tions is  to  be  identified  in  the  history  of 
English  architecture  with  the  rise  of  the  minor 
arts,  which  have  thus  been  progressing  amongst 
ns  for  about  thirty  years. 

The  Gothic  revival  must  now  be  described 
for  its  own  sake.  In  the  language  of  our 
popular  Protestantism,  this  great  movement 
was  simply  a return  to  the  artistic  style  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  or  Medieevalist  Church,  of 
which  it  has  been  truly  said  that  it  is  ‘‘the 
Church  of  Poetry  and  Art.”  At  the  date  of 
the  pfreat  exhibitions,  Gothicism  had  got  so  far 
as  to  have  acquired  not  only  the  undisputed 
possession  of  the  whole  ecclesiastical  field  in 
English  architectural  practice,  but  the  disposi- 
tion to  claim  whatever  secular  work  was  worth 
having.  The  theory  that  Italian  art  was  only 
suited  to  Italian  soil,  that  England  required  a 
style  that  was  English,  and  that  the  only  English 
style  was  the  Gothic,  was  boldly  advocated ; 
and  in  1857,  when  the  Government  instituted  a 
public  competition  for  the  intended  War  and 
Foreign  Offices  at  Whitehall,  the  competitors 
were  found  to  be  so  equally  divided  in  taste 
between  Classicism  and  Gothicism  that  the 
adjudicators  felt  obliged  to  place  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  two  schools  in  alternate  order  for 
the  prizes,  to  the  number,  I think,  of  fourteen 
in  all,  as  an  official  acknowledgment  of  tho 
absolutely  equal  value  of  secular  Gothic  and 
Classic  in  public  esteem.  We  all  know  how  in 
the  end  Scott’s  Gothic  design  was  demon- 
stratively selected  for  execution  just  before 
Lord  Derby’s  Administration  quitted  office,  and 
the  style,  almost  still  more  demonstratively 
changed  to  Classic  when  Lord  Palmerston  came 
in.  Such  was  the  Battle  of  the  Styles. 

The  chief  merit,  perhaps,  to  which  the  Gothic 
party  laid  claim  was  tho  resuscitation  of  the 
Mediaeval  principle  of  truthful  articulation,  or 
the  correct  correspondence  of  the  motive  of 
superficial  design  with  the  motive  underlying 
construction.  The  styles  of  the  Renaissance, 
they  argued  truly  enough,  were  almost  hope- 
lessly entangled  in  shams,  whilst  the  Mediaeval, 
they  said,  had  nothing  to  conceal  or  to  disguise. 
This  was  a great  step  in  the  right  direction,  for 
false  architecture  cannot  be  true  art.  It  is  not 
to  be  affirmed,  however, that  our  Gothic  architects 
quite  acted  up  to  the  pretensions  of  their  school ; 
it  was  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  they  should ; 
the  habit  of  fibbing  on  the  drawing-board,  per- 
sisted in  from  time  to  time  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathe- 
dral (which,  with  all  its  merits,  is  a mass  of 
fibs),  had  become  inveterate  in  England;  and 
even  now  the  Spartan  principle  that  the  facts 
of  construction  shall  never  be  compromised  in 
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the  design  of  superficiatioa  is  much  too  feebly 
recognised. 

But  the  Gothic  revival,  as  soon  as  it  had 
acquired  its  full  strength,  brought  about  another 
result  not  so  satisfactory  to  our  professional 
repute.  Architects  were  now  divided  into  two 
“camps  ” (to  use  the  appropriate  language  of 
Sir  Gilbert  Scott),  regarding  each  other  with 
“ mutual  scorn.”  English  people  may  fully 
appreciate  in  politics  the  advantages  derived 
from  the  antagonism  of  parties,  but  in  art  they 
do  not.  Consequently,  when  Gothicists  pro- 
claimed Classicists  to  be,  in  plain  language, 
foolish  brothers,  and  Classicists  said  very  much 
the  same  of  Gothicists,  the  character  of  the 
whole  profession  was  lowered  inevitably,  and 
the  effect  was  only  too  distinctly  apparent  in 
Parliament  and  the  press.  Within  the  profes- 
sion itself  the  authorities  were  divided  in  doc- 
trine thus  : — Gothicism  rested  its  claims  of 
SQperiority  chiefly  upon  its  qualities  of  honesty 
and  masculine  fortitude,  which  in  the  work  of 
Street  and  some  others  were  soon  developed 
into  something  like  a contempt  for  the  graces  ; 
whereas  Classicism  relied  upon  the  concurrence 
of  all  modern  Europe  in  its  adoption,  and  whilo 
fully  acknowledging  the  sin  of  sham,  deprecated 
the  substitution  of  ugliness  for  beauty,  however 
masculine  the  one  might  appear  to  be,  or  how- 
ever feminine  the  other. 

There  thus  arose  outside  the  profession  a new 
Philistinism.  Before  many  years  it  acquired 
cnexpected  importance  by  reason  of  the  appoint- 
ment, quite  accidentally,  of  Mr.  Ayrton  to  the 
office  of  First  Commissioner  of  Works.  Ayrton 
was  a very  Goliath  of  the  Philistines,  and  when 
Edward  Barry  had  the  temerity  to  encounter 
iiira  he  went  down  before  him  in  the  moat 
melancholy  manner ; and  unfortunately  he 
dragged  ns  all  with  him,  so  that  the  unpopu- 
larity of  architects  became  established  as  almost 
a national  principle.  But  it  is  due  to  South 
Kensington  to  give  it  most  of  the  credit,  or 
discredit,  of  this  consummation.  Cole  may  be 
said  to  have  hated  not  only  architects,  but  all 
classes  whatever  of  professional  artists  of  the 
academical  order.  He  regarded  their  preten- 
sions on  all  hands  alike  as  a mere  traditional, 
conventional,  and  spurious  self-importance,  im- 
peding the  progress  of  those  minor  arts  which 
he  considered  to  afford  the  truo  pabulum  for 
national  taste.  Accordingly,  as  a rule,  what- 
ever had  to  be  done  artistically  under  Cole  mast 
be  done,  so  to  speak,  non-profoasionally  j and, 
ioasmach  as  architecture  was  the  most  promi- 
nent of  the  professional  arts,  it  was  determined 
that,  when  building  had  to  bo  done  for  Sooth  Ken- 
sington itself,  the  professional  architect  should 
be  emphatically  set  aside.  The  military  engi- 
neer was  demonstratively  substituted.  Captain 
Fowke,  a young  officer  of  much  general  ability 
and  of  an  amiable  and  well-disciplined  nature, 
was  made  the  representative  of  this  policy.  He 
became  a favourite  with  the  Prince  Consort ; 
he  proved  to  be  a man  of  large  ideas ; he  entered 
thoroughly  into  the  new  system  of  artistic  enter- 
prise ; be  made  a special  study  of  new  materials 
tor  design,  such  as  iron  and  terra-cotta;  and 
he  was  at  once  a judicious  chief  and  a judicious 
subordinate.  He  died  early;  but  if  he  had  lived 
longer  he  could  scarcely  have  accomplished 
more  than  he  did.  His  successor,  General  Scott, 
carried  on  his  work  on  the  same  lines ; but 
Scott,  being  of  a more  genial  temperament, 
allowed  the  architectural  world,  if  not  the  public, 
to  discover  at  last  the  hollowness  of  the  system, 
by  acknowledging  frankly  that  he  himself  was 
BO  architect  at  all,  even  although  that  very 
grand  edifice  the  Albert  Hall  was  nominally  his 
personal  work.  But  I need  not  remind  you 
that,  when  the  Albert  Memorial  had  to  be  built, 
South  Kensington  discreetly  made  no  attempt 
to  commit  it  even  nominally  to  the  artistic 
mercies  of  the  Royal  Engineers. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  a period  of  less 
than  twenty  years  ago ; and  the  condition  of 
English  architecture  was  this,  as  illustrated  in 
the  great  competition  for  the  Law  Courts  and 
the  National  Gallery.  The  Battle  of  the  Styles 
was  still  in  progress,  and  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  Gothieparty  was  victorious  all  along  the 
line.  Scott,  Street,  and  Burges  were  its  most 
prominent  champions.  Scott  had  the  unassail- 
uhle  leadership  in  ecclesiastical  work  every- 
where. But  the  qualities  which  made  him  so 
popular  socially  with  a body  of  men  like  the 
clergy  rendered  him  incapable  of  maintaining 
that  militant  attitude  which  so  much  better 
Baited  the  disposition  of  his  eminent  pupil 
Street.  Again  and  again,  in  obedience  to  the 
call  of  partisanship,  and  to  the  dictates  no  less 
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of  his  own  sincere  earnestness  in  the  admira- 
tion of  what  we  may  call  the  milder  Gothic, 
Scott  came  forward  as  a combatant  Medicevalist, 
and  even  made  use  at  times  of  language  that 
appeared  to  be  strong.  But  no  one  was  ever 
any  the  worse.  In  Street,  however,  the  genius  of 
the  Revival  possessed  a soldier  after  its  own 
heart.  Even  Ayrton  had  met  his  match ; and, 
indeed,  such  has  been  the  effect  produced  Ijy  the 
architect’s  undaunted  attitude  to  the  very  end 
of  his  life,  that  the  lawyers  themselves  in  high 
places,  exasperated  at  the  universal  anachronism 
and  anomaly  amidst  which  they  are  compelled, 
through  sheer  force  of  this  one  dead  man’s  will, 
to  perform  their  uneasy  business,  exclaim 
against  him  with  bated  breath.  The  third  of 
our  great  Gothic  trio,  Burges,  was  not  so  much 
a man  of  power  as  of  a certain  playful  fanati- 
cism, which  induced  affectionate  forbearance, 
and  never  provoked  to  wrath.  TVith  his  inti- 
mates he  was  “Billy”;  I wonder  if  any  one 
ever  called  Street  “ Georgia  ? ” But,  of  the 
three,  Burges  was  by  far  the  most  simple 
artistic  spirit.  Scott  was  a laborious  and  push- 
ing man  of  business,  with  a congenial  occupa- 
tion; Street,  a fighting  ecclesiastic  ; Barges,  an 
enamoured  boy, — one  Low  Church,  one  High 
Church,  one  No  Church.  But  these  three 
together  represented  the  triumph  of  the  great 
Gothic  revival ; and  how  strange  it  must  appear 
to  some  of  us  that  this  triomph,  which,  like  all 
our  little  mortal  victories,  seemed  at  the  time 
so  enduring,  is  how  only  an  incident  of  history, 
and  yet  bat  a few  years  old ! 

By  an  ingenious  continvance  of  somebody’s, 
the  urgent  demand  for  new  Courts  of  Justice 
and  the  supposed  desire  for  a new  National 
Gallery  were  so  combined  together  and  made 
the  occasion  of  the  brace  of  competitions 
alluded  to,  that  Gothic  should  have  its  own 
way  with  one  aud  Classic  with  the  other.  The 
Classic  leaders  of  the  day,  however,  were  neither 
many  nor  strong  ; all  the  real  artistic  vigour  was 
now  Gothic- — romantic.  The  result  of  the  con- 
test, after  the  customary  vicissitudes,  was  the 
appointment  of  Street  to  build  the  Courts  of 
Justice  in  an  Academic  style,  probably  the  most 
severely  uncompromising  that  had  ever  been 
attempted  in  the  world  of  archmological  art. 
The  edifice  has  but  recently  been  finished.  It 
is  a monument  of  artistic  resolution,  and,  of 
course,  of  artistic  skill.  But  it  is  much  more 
than  this.  Such  is  the  fearless  muscnlarity  of 
its  artistic  attitude,  such  the  vehemence  of  its 
characteristic  Gothic  force, — let  me  at  once  say 
ruthless  violence,— that  without  it  the  whole 
process  of  the  Revival  had  been  quite  incom- 
plete. But,  for  that  very  reason,  the  consum- 
mation at  length  accomplished,  it  was  fit  that 
the  great  movement  should  confess  itself  ex- 
hausted. Street  died  at  the  very  goal,  and  his 
cause  died  with  him.  Except  in  ecclesiastical 
work,  onr  modern  Gothic  of  any  high  pretension  is 
now  no  more  ; it  has  done  its  service,  and  done 
it  well. 

A popular  successor  to  the  style  of  secular 
Gothic  has  necessarily  been  growing  up  of  late 
years  by  the  mere  action  of  natural  law; 
indeed,  such  is  the  leisurely  pace  of  architec- 
tural reform,  that  the  new  mode  baa  been 
making  its  way  slowly  for  more  years  than  may 
be  generally  supposed.  This  is  what  is  some- 
what inexpressively  and  arbitrarily  called  by 
the  name  of  the  Queen  Anne  style,  as  if  it  were 
an  act  of  mere  revival.  But  I have  suggested 
to  you  that  it  is  really  a hric-d.-brac  style  peculiar 
to  our  own  day,  a minor  art  style  which  the 
influence  'of  South  Kensington  may  claim  to 
have  brought  about,  even  if  unconsciously. 
Within  its  own  limits,  and  directly,  no  bureau- 
cratic influence  can  do  much  in  the  way  of 
producing  a change  of  public  architectural 
practice  ; it  is  a public  demand  which  alone  can 
have  that  effect.  Bat  it  was  South  Kensington, 
as  it  seems  to  me,  that  created  the  public 
demand,  now  being  satisfied  by  means  of  an 
infinitude  of  charming  picturesque  detail,  chiefly 
appearing,  however,  in  the  design  of  small 
works.  This  is  a much  more  philosophical  way 
of  accounting  for  the  change  than  by  attributing 
it  to  accident,  or  to  any  sort  of  personal  autho- 
rity. But  Mr.  Norman  Shaw,  whose  modest 
and  painstaking  perseverance  of  chsiracter 
especially  qualifies  him,  with  the  help  of  extra- 
ordinary dexterity  of  draughtsmanship,  to  be 
the  unambitious  agent  of  an  artistic  manifesta- 
tion of  this  kind,  fully  deserves  the  credit  of 
leadership ; and  he  has  been  followed  by  a few 
equally  brilliant  men  who  have  now  unquestion- 
ably attained  the  status  of  a school,  and  one 
whose  merits  are  becoming  very  considerable. 


It  is  an  exceedingly  interesting  exercise  in 
criticism  to  inquire  what  is  to  be  the  outcome 
of  this  very  peculiar  movement.  That  it  must 
gradually  lose  itself  in  a return  to  the  universal 
European  Renaissance,  may  probably  be  safely 
asserted.  We  must  bear  in  mind, — neo- 
Medimvalist  criticism  being  here  altogether 
unscientific,— that  this  great  historical  style, 
taken  in  its  entirety,  although  often  called 
Italian  as  an  alternative  title,  was  never  such 
a thing  as  a merely  local  Italian,  which  by  acci- 
dent happened  to  spread  over  Europe.  It  was 
a Modern  European  style,  which  took  its  rise  on 
the  spot  where  modern  Europe  had  its  birth, 
and  at  the  date  when  modern  Europe  was  so 
born.  To  say  that  it  spread  westward  until  it 
had  overrun  the  whole  European  world  as  a 
universally  accepted  mode  of  building,  and  that 
it  has  been  maintained  in  nee  ever  since,  and 
still  is  maintained  for  all  ordinary  pnrposes 
without  a question  being  raised, — except  by 
people  who  are  before  the  age,  or  behind  it, — 
is  to  describe  exactly  the  process  by  which 
every  great  style  of  design  necessarily  conquers 
its  allotted  territory;  and  when  we  in  England 
claim  credit  with  the  world,  as  we  do,  and  are 
fully  entitled  to  do,  for  the  exceptional  merit 
of  having  originated  aud  carried  to  great  per- 
fection the  Gothic  Revival,  as  a special  act  of 
characteristic  motive  which  has  now  reached  a 
turning-point  after  having  fully  satisfied  our 
desires,  what  is  this  bat  a confirmation  of  the 
principle  by  a moat  unique  exception  ? 

If  we  now  proceed  to  look  a little  more  closely 
into  the  future,  we  have  to  account  for  three 
styles  at  present  in  use  in  England.  First,  there 
is  the  customary  style  of  Modem  Europe; 
Secondly,  the  Revived  Gothic,  or  the  style  of 
Mediicval  Europe ; and  thirdly,  a certain 
popular  and  local  mode  which  I say  differs  from 
both,  but  takes  after  both,  essentially  a minor- 
art  style,  and  obviously  transitional,  prompting 
us  already  to  ask  ourselves  what  is,  fourthly, 
to  follow  for  a permanency  ? 

In  the  first  place,  let  us  take  the  Gothic. 
Now  the  Gothic  Revival, — which,  as  I have 
already  said,  was  a return  to  the  whole  artistic 
system  of  the  grand  Mediaeval  church, — par  ea- 
cellence  the  church  of  the  imagination, — so  far 
as  its  ecclesiastical  purpose  extended,  has  not 
by  any  means  exhausted  itself.  Architects  of 
the  typo  of  Mr.  Butterfield  on  the  one  hand, 
and  of  Mr.  Pearson  on  the  other,  have,  I think, 
a long  career  before  them  still;  that  is  to  say. 
Gothic  churches  show  no  sign  of  losing  their 
popularity  in  England  yet.  But  in  municipal 
and  domestic  work  the  case  is  different,  and  the 
secular  Gothic  having  culminated  in  the  London 
Law  Courts,  has  surrendered  its  claims  for  ever. 
But  let  me  put  the  case  in  another  way.  The 
movement  of  national  sentiment  which  pro- 
duced the  Gothic  Revival,  and  in  its  parti- 
cular form,  I observe  once  more,  it  was 
peculiar  to  England,  other  nations  being  mere 
imitators, — was  partly  ecclesiastical  and  partly 
social.  It  was  the  social  phase  of  it  which 
operated  in  1831-  in  the  demand  that  the  new 
Houses  of  Parliament  should  be  designed  in 
what  was  called  “ Gothic  or  Elizabethan.”  This 
was  for  the  sake  of  archseology.  Up  to  that 
date,  and  long  after,  when  eew  churches  were 
built  in  so-called  Gothic,  this  also  was  not  for 
any  reason  properly  ecclesiastical,  bat  on 
archffiological  ground  alouo.  The  ecclesiastical 
motive,  however,  was  all  this  time  developing 
itself,  chiefly  in  the  universities ; and  in  due 
course  it  came  before  the  general  public  in  the 
rise  and  progress  of  a powerful  theological 
party.  Now  we  are  not  theologians  here,  but 
artists  ; and  the  way  in  which  we  have  to  look 
at  this  very  remarkable  social  phenomenon  is,  I 
think,  to  regard  it  as  inevitable  artistic  reform, 
using  the  term  in  a very  wide  sense.  It  was 
the  introduction  of  the  infinite  artistic  element, 
or  poetic  element,  into  the  English  Church,  as 
opposed  to  a dull  aud  dismal  Philistinism  which 
had  been  in  possession  of  it  for  many  genera- 
tions. We  were  to  have  for  the  future  artistic 
music,  artistic  decoration,  artistic  ceremonial, 
artistic  architecture,  and,  as  I venture  to  add, 
artistic  doctrine  and  discipline.  This,  I may 
safely  affirm,  is  the  harmless  way  in  which  the 
people  at  large  have  always  looked  at  the  case  ; 
and  it  is  especially  proved  to  he  so  by  the  cir- 
cumstance that  even  the  Nonconformists  and 
the  Scotch  Presbyterians  have  accepted  the  new 
system  as  far  as  they  could.  I need  not  remind 
you  how  earnestly  it  was  embraced  by  English 
architects;  in  fact,  we  may  say  that  architec- 
ture has  been  almost  the  helm  of  the  enterprise, 
answering  to  every  call  with  a readiness  of 
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resource  for  which  English  geuius  may  justly 
claim  the  lasting  admiration  of  the  artistic 
world.  It  is  the  ecclesiastical  Gothic,  there- 
fore, as  tho  style  of  artistic  religion,  that  I 
regard  to  be  the  only  natural  or  historical  form 
of  the  Revival.  That  it  has  taken  a strong 
hold  upon  the  affections  of  tiie  people  cannot 
be  doubted,  and  I scarcely  care  to  ask  you  to 
fix  a period  for  the  duration  of  its  popularity. 
Like  all  other  manifestations  of  sentiment,  it 
must  in  time  give  way  to  something  new  j 
but  let  us  hope  at  least  that  it  may  be  some- 
thing better  rather  than  worse.  Looking  again 
at  the  influence  of  the  minor  arts,  it  must  bo 
borne  in  mind  that,  as  they  stand  in  practice, 
they  owe  almost  all  their  present  importance  in 
England  to  their  revivification  by  means  of 
ecclesiastical  architecture  j so  that,  if  it  should 
be  through  the  minor  arts  that  the  coming  style 
of  architecture  is  to  be  determined,  there  seems 
to  be  no  reason  why  this  should  affect  our 
revived  ecclesiastical  Gothic  otherwise  than  by 
the  continued  amelioration  of  its  sometimes  too 
masculine  manners,  an  effect  which  is  not  by 
any  means  to  be  discouraged. 

As  regards,  in  the  next  place,  the  exact 
position  amongst  xis  of  the  general  Modem 
European  mode,  from  which  the  French,  tho 
Italians,  and  even  the  Germans  have  never 
swerved,  as  we  have  done, — except  in  mere 
superficial  imitation  of  ourselves, — I have  only 
to  repeat  what  I have  already  said,  that  we 
cannot  help  returning  to  it,  and  that,  indeed,  we 
are  already  so  doing. 

Turning  now  to  our  third  manifestation,— the 
so-called  Queen  Anne, — I think  one  motive 
which  lies  at  the  root  of  it  may  be  thus 
described.  Secular  Gothic  had  for  its  principal 
basis  the  element  of  picturesquenesa ; it  was, 
indeed,  frequently  designated  the  picturesque 
style,  as  thus  distinguished  in  spirit  from  the 
Classic  style  or  style  of  repose.  When,  there- 
fore, it  was  found  that  municipal  buildings  and 
private  dwelling-houses  designed  in  this  manner, 
unless  all  authenticity  were  expressly  sacrificed, 
proved  to  be  unacceptable  to  the  ordinary 
feeling  of  the  day,  and  that,  in  fact,  English 
common  sense,  while  admiring  tho  picturesque 
greatly,  pronounced  against  the  practical  incon- 
venience of  obsolete  forms  and  arrangements, 
it  was  necessary  to  find  something  to  take  the 
place  for  a time  of  the  rejected  style,  without 
surrendering  the  picturesque  character.  Mr. 
Norman  Shaw  and  his  colleagues  have  accom- 
plished this end,  asl  think,  successfully;  and  it 
was  done  by  means  of  the  subsidiary  art 
of_  what  I will  venture  to  call  sketchman- 
shi}).  The  Gothicists  had  become  enthusiastic 
sketchers  j Street  was  the  very  prince  of  sketch- 
making out  of  doors ; in  fact,  architectural 
sketching  of  the  picturesque  order  was  found 
to  be  the  forte  of  Englishmen,  bringing  out  in 
all  its  force  the  rough-and-ready  national  pre- 
ference for  experimental  stndy  instead  of  philo- 
sophical. So  what  was  done  was  to  make 
sketches  of  a new  class  of  picturesque  old 
buildings,  not  necessarily  pure  Gothic,  or  not 
even  Gothic  at  all.  I am  afraid  I must  say  that 
the  specimens  selected  turned  out  generally  to 
be  Dutch.  In  a word,  with  the  help  of  the 
good-natured  name  of  Queen  Anne,  whoso  reign 
coincided  sufficiently  well  with  the  use  of  a 
kind  of  Dutch  art  in  England,  there  was  at 
length  brought  about  a certain  popularity  for 
red-brick  buildings,  with  features  neither  Gothic 
nor  Classic,  but  quaintly  pleasing,  and,  so  to 
speak,  of  a sort  of  Old  English  type.  Nothing 
could  be  better  suited  for  such  an  occasion. 
The  recent  development  of  the  minor  arts, 
moreover,  was  fully  recognised ; for  Dutch  art 
and  bric-d-brac  are  never  far  apart.  And  so  the 
Queen  Anne  architects  are  making  very  good 
innings,  and  just  now  are  doing  better  and 
better  work  daily,  although,  no  doubt,  still 
leaving  room  for  improvement.  Some  of  the 
drawings  of  interiors  more  particularly,  which 
are  produced  under  names  unknown  to  moat  of 
ns,  seem  to  me  to  evidence  a degree  of  manual 
dexterity  which  ought  to  tell  upon  the  artistic 
handling  of  a higher  class  of  architectural  style 
when  the  time  comes. 

What,  then,  is  the  higher  style  to  be  ? I can 
only  suppose,  as  I have  said,  that  it  must  be 
the  standard  Renaissance  in  some  form  or 
other.  We  may  now  ask,  therefore,  whether 
England  is  to  insist  upon  producing  any  modifi- 
cation of  it  to  suit  her  own  national  character; 
and  here  a very  interesting  point  comes  into 
view.  It  is  said  that,  in  the  history  of  modem 
intellectual  development,  the  two  races  which 
occupy  Europe,  the  Latin  and  the  Teutonic, 


stand  in  this  relation  to  each  other,  that  the 
Latins  initiate  what  the  Teutons  perfect.  The 
more  imaginative  genius  of  the  French  and  the 
Italians,  that  is  to  say,  having  its  function  in 
the  origination  of  almost  all  great  discoveries, 
it  is  tho  more  practical  scientific  power  of  the 
Germans  and  English  that  assumes  the  task  of 
their  development.  If  this  be  true  with  refer- 
ence to  the  arts,  England  in  the  coming  genera- 
tion may  be  destined  to  take  the  lead  of  even 
France ; and  I for  one  have  no  objection  to 
look  this  possibility  fairly  in  the  face.  Already 
the  Ecclesiastical  Gothic  of  England  in  our  own 
day  may  certainly  hold  up  its  head  beside  any- 
thing that  France  has  done ; and,  perhaps,  in 
the  coming  Renaissance  wo  may  find  ourselves 
no  less  able  to  compete  with  our  gifted  neigh- 
bours. Bright  and  joyous  as  the  French  Renais- 
sance always  is,  there  may  be  a certain  vigour 
of  manliness  reserved  for  the  English,  which,  in 
an  age  of  increasing  manliness  and  increasing 
English  influence,  shall  accomplish  unexpected 
results.  It  is  of  little  use  to  speculate  about 
the  mere  details  of  one  academical  style  or 
another,  and  the  introduction  of  this  class  of 
features,  and  the  rejection  of  that,  as  if  per- 
sonal authority  were  to  govern  the  course  of 
events;  natural  law  will  have  its  way  in  this  as 
in  all  else,  and  if  English  intellectual  enterprise 
is  to  be  fairly  challenged  to  accomplish  an 
adaptation  of  the  somewhat  hard-worked  forms 
of  the  Italian-European,  I do  not  see  why  in 
the  next  century  an  English-European  style 
should  not  take  the  lead  throughout  the 
world. 

Let  us  further  inquire  what  is  the  present 
drift  of  English  architectural  sentiment  in  the 
abstract.  The  Mediasval  romanticism  which 
a few  years  ago  was  the  dominant  feeling  has 
recently  been  disappearing  with  such  a strange 
rapidity  that  it  seems  almost  doubtful  whether 
the  secular  Gothic  party  have  not  deserted  to 
tho  enemy  in  a body.  Now,  I confess  I should 
be  sorry  if  this  were  really  so;  because  I think 
the  peculiar  artistic  enthusiasm  which  actuated 
Pugin,  Scott,  Street,  and  Burges,  cannot  well 
be  dispensed  with  for  some  time  to  come.  No 
doubt  a new  enthusiasm  will  spring  up ; but  the 
Queen  Anne  movement  is  not  such  a thing; 
it  is  an  impulse  of  a much  more  feeble  and 
evanescent  character.  The  attitude  which  is 
assumed  by  the  somewhat  mysterious  organisa- 
tion of  “ The  Society  for  the  Protection  of 
Ancient  Buildings  ” seems  for  a moment  now 
and  then  to  be  all  that  is  left  of  the  Gothic 
enthusiasm;  but  on  closer  acquaintance  this 
impression  is  not  confirmed.  For  it  declines 
emphatically  to  be  considered  representative  of 
Gothic  alone,  or,  indeed,  we  may  say,  of  Gothic  at 
all.  Its  object  is  not  even  artistic,  but  historical ; 
to  preserve  what  is  left  of  the  past  in  the 
most  indiscriminate  way  ; whether  good  or  bad, 
old  or  new,  preserve  it  all,  so  that  the  reverie 
of  the  wayfarer  may  have  not  only  something 
authentic,  but  everything  veritable  to  dwell 
upon,  even  when  the  light  of  life,  perhaps  never 
a very  bright  light,  has  quite  gone  out.  This,  I 
need  scarcely  repeat,  is  not  an  enthusiasm  of 
fn’t, — indeed,  scarcely  one  of  archmology ; and 
it  has  become  identified  with  architecture  only 
because  buildings  are  the  most  conspicuous 
relics  for  such  a form  of  patriotic  reverence.  I 
may  add,  moreover,  that  the  influence  of  archm- 
ology  itself  upon  architecture  seems  within  the 
last  few  years  to  have  given  way  ; and  I think 
this  is  to  be  regretted  too,  inasmuch  as  our 
archaeologists,  like  our  old  autiquariaus  the 
dilettanti,  if  only  as  matter  of  prestige,  brought 
the  element  of  learning  into  prominent  connexion 
with  our  noble  work.  The  minor  art  architec- 
ture of  to-day  exhibits  again  in  these  respects 
its  conformity  with  the  South  Kensington 
principle,  which,  in  making  art  a thing  of 
popular  skill,  aud  not  of  academical  knowledge, 
widens  the  ground  that  is  cultivated,  but  at  the 
expense  necessarily  of  the  depth  of  cultivation. 
That  our  present  age  is  one  of  superficiality  in 
many  other  matters  besides  this,  is  a well- 
established  fact;  and  I am  not  sure  that  it  is  to 
be  regretted ; for  if  we  can  see  that  the  field  of 
art,  as  actually  eujoyable  by  the  multitude  of 
us,  is  thus  being  extended  so  largely,  we  may 
well  be  content  to  let  the  learning  reappear  in 
its  own  way  and  at  its  own  time. 

But  there  is  another  point  to  be  noticed  here, 
namely  the  way  in  which  the  architectural  arts 
are  being  controlled  and  even  directed  by  the 
artifices  of  draughtsmanship,  or  sketchman- 
ship,  regarded  as  a delightful,  but  delusive, 
sleight  of  hand.  In  the  minor  arts  of  decora- 
tion, such  as  glass-painting,  carving,  painted 


ornament,  and  so  on,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  clever 
drawing  is  in  a great  measure  the  essence  of 
the  artistic  manifestation;  but  we  cannot  shut 
our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  in.  the  now  very 
pleasant  work  of  furniture  design,  when  in  the 
hands  of  architects,  the  same  clever  drawing  is 
fully  accepted  in  the  same  way ; and,  as 
matters  go,  it  is  but  a step  in  the  style  of  the 
moment  from  furniture  to  building.  Our  archi- 
tecture has  thus  come  to  be  sketch-designed 
and  sketchy,  careless  and  vague  in  detail ; a 
thing  of  scene-painting,  picturesque  at  any 
price,  restless  and  not  necessarily  anything  else  ; 
exceedingly  clever  on  paper,  and,  when  care- 
fully carried  out,  pretty  and  piquant  in  execu- 
tion, but  greatly  wanting  in  the  nobler  qualities. 
I do  not  suppose,  however,  that  this  will  last 
long ; and,  even  before  the  so-called  Queen 
Aune  mode  itself  gives  way,  we  may  expect,  I 
hope,  to  see  a more  careful  manipulation  of  the 
modelling  becoming  universal : indeed,  it  is 
already  making  progress. 

Another  matter  of  sentiment  to  be  noted  is 
the  abatement  of  that  cynical  poeticism  which 
was  introduced  by  Mr.  Ruskin.  I never  could 
understand  why  this  exquisite  dream-painter 
should  have  ever  taken  up  such  a subject  as 
architecture,  except  for  tho  indomitable  courage 
of  the  thing ; but  there  can  he  no  doubt  that  his 
visionary  doctrines, — and  the  more  visionary 
necessarily  the  more  vague, — have  had  a great 
effect  in  helping  what  was  weak  English  art  to 
conquer  strong  English  Philistinism;  and,  if 
this  involved  a certain  amount  of  inconvenient 
romancing  when  applied  to  the  practical  work 
of  architects,  such  a result  might  be  expected 
to  appear,  and  the  effect  of  the  medicine  must 
be  allowed  to  wear  off  by  degrees.  At  all 
events,  now  that  the  artistic  spirit  has  taken 
possession  of  us,  we  need  not  grudge  our  thanks 
to  the  influence,  perhaps  upon  the  public  mind 
more  than  the  professional,  of  the  writings  of 
Ruskin. 

But  we  have,  nevertheless,  still  to  face  the 
fact  that  in  high  places  in  England  a new 
Philistinism  has  been  for  many  years  acquiring 
a certain  force, — indeed  for  thirty  years, — an 
influence  antagonistic  both  to  architecture  and 
to  architects.  The  building  of  the  Houses  of 
Parliament  in  a Gothic  stylo  was  no  sooner 
fairly  under  way  than  the  common  sense  of 
the  more  utilitarian  order  of  men  connected 
with  the  Legislature  revolted  against  it  as  an 
anachronism.  The  architect  of  the  structure, 
even  if  be  himself  had  been  at  first  of  the 
same  opinion,  had,  of  course,  to  take  all  the 
blame  ; and,  when  the  edifice  came  at  length 
to  be  occupied,  there  was  a cry  raised 
of  inconvenience  and  iucongruonsness,  which 
has  been  kept  np  ever  since.  In  course 
of  time,  when  the  son  of  the  great  architect, 
thinking  he  had  acquired  by  his  father’s  bequest 
the  position  of  an  hereditary  sucoessor,  came 
into  collision  with  Mr.  Ayrton,  and  was  ruthlessly 
defeated  by  that  champion  of  the  Philistines, 
backed  by  the  unsympathetic  logic  of  the  courts 
of  law,  it  would  be  idle  to  affect  not  to  see 
that  the  pretensions  of  architects, — the  Prime 
Minister  himself  had  to  say  they  were  un- 
tenable,— had  come  to  be  seriously  distrusted. 
The  immediate  effect  of  it  was  that  the 
Government  determined  to  dispense  with  out- 
side architects  by  making  use  of  the  officials  of 
the  Department  of  Public  Works ; and  it  is 
still  understood  that  this  rule  is  practically  in 
force  for  a permanency.  The  charges  made 
against  the  profession  on  this  ground  are 
shortly  these, — that  convenience  and  economy 
are  sacrificed  to  monumeutal  appearance,  and 
that  the  severe  character  of  the  commercial 
contract  with  a builder  is  tampered  with  by  the 
introduction  of  extras.  Upon  these  questions 
I need  only  observe  that  the  most  successful 
architects  in  England  from  time  immemorial, — 

I do  not  say  the  most  artistic, — will  be  found  to 
have  been  the  most  mercantile  in  their  manners ; 
and,  secondly,  that  the  artistic  element  in  archi- 
tecture is  not  recognised  by  law,  or  recognisable 
in  any  way  by  the  legal  mind.  I may  also  point 
out  that  the  typical  English  gentleman, — and 
typical  English  legislator, — is  a person  whose 
ideas  of  building  are  still  of  primitive  sim- 
plicity, and  that  his  impression  of  an  architect’s 
business  is  equally  devoid  of  sentimental  con- 
siderations. But  I do  not  consider  that  the  so- 
called  unpopularity  of  architects  goes  really 
deeper  than  this ; and  if  any  architect  who 
happens  to  obtain  Government  employment, — 
scarcely  ever  a desirable  thing,  by  the  way, — 
will  condescend  to  bring  his  ambition  down  t® 
the  practical  level  of  hia  private  bnsiness,  and 
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to  do  everytliing  in  strictly  commercial  form, 
there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  not  give 
satisfaction, 


One  word  more  must  be  said  here  upon  the 
influence  of  competitions.  Looking  at  the 
eagerness  with  which  these  contests  are  entered 
upon,  the  disregard  of  commercial  calculation 
that  is  manifested  even  by  the  leaders  of  the 
profession,  and  the  unseemly  bickering  that 
invariably  results,  how  is  it  to  bo  expected  that 
such  men  as  are  at  the  head  of  public  affairs  in 
a commonwealth  of  commercial  common  sense 
like  ours  should  regard  either  architecture  or 
architects  with  due  respect  ? The  logical  con- 
clusion obviously  is  that  the  designs  which  are 
so  freely  offered  for  nothing  must  be  worth 
nothing,  and  that  the  men  who  are  so  ready  to 
vrork  for  nothing  must  be  taken  at  their  own 
valuation.  Nevertheless,  although  I believe  it 
is  almost  invariably  the  case  that  it  is  not  the 
proprietors  that  call  for  a competition  for  their 
own  sake,  but  the  architects  who  virtually 
solicit  permission  to  compete  against  each  other, 
I am  afraid  in  speculating  upon  the  future  of 
the  profession,  we  must  expect  this  practice  of 
competing  to  increase  rather  than  diminish. 
Sooner  or  later,  however,  some  check  must  be 
put  upon  it,  either  by  the  good  sense  of  the 
public,  or  by  a feeling  of  shame  on  the  part  of 
the  architects  themselves;  up  to  the  present 
moment  I do  not  see  that  any  effective  steps 
whatever  have  been  taken  towards  that  end. 
Still,  on  the  other  hand,  I cannot  but  frankly 
acknowledge  the  opinion  that,  without  the 
peculiar  artistic  exorcise  and  enterprise  which 
competitions  induce,  English  architecture  could 
not  possibly  have  done  all  it  has  done  during 
the  last  half-century.  I chiefly  object  to  the 
great  waste  the  practice  occasions,  not  only  in 
money,  but  in  time,  temper,  and  character. 

I may  now  say  a few  words, — still  keeping  to 
the  artistic  view  of  my  subject, — upon  the  posi- 
tion of  architects  in  respect  of  business.  I need 
not  repeat  in  any  way  what  I have  said  of  the 
advancing  popularity  of  minor-art  architecture, 
and  the  increasing  competency  of  our  architects 
to  deal  with  it.  But  what  of  the  still  more 
rapidly  increasing  numbers  of  the  men  who 
have  to  live  by  it?  And  what  is  the  state  of 
their  organisation  ? 

In  the  first  place,  I may  express  my  opinion 
that  the  Institute  of  Architects,  established 
now  fifty  years  ago  uuder  circumstances  very 
different  from  those  of  the  present  day,  does 
not  display  either  the  vigour  or  the  intelligence 
which  the  service  of  the  profession  requires, 
whether  we  look  to  the  interests  of  the  art  or  tc 
those  of  the  artists.  It  is  to  bo  hoped  that 
something  may  be  done  in  that  quarter  before 
long;  but  it  must  take  time:  thirty  years 
hence,  at  any  rate,  the  Institute,  we  may  safely 
say,  ought  to  be  much  more  earnestly  devoted 
to  the  practical  utilities  of  art  thau  it  is  now. 

The  Royal  Academy,  also,  if  architectural  art 
is  to  retain  its  connexion  with  it  much  longer, 
must,  I venture  to  suppose,  enlarge  its  views  of 
the  minor  ax-ts  considerably;  and  here  I think 
we  may  fortunately  expect  to  see  both  painters 
and  sculptors  entering  into  the  matter  with 
understanding  as  well  as  with  sincerity. 

Turning  next  to  the  educational  question,  we 
find  that  examination  tests  are  becoming  the 
order  of  the  day;  but  whether,  in  respect  of 
architecture,  the  introduction  of  artistic  design 
into  the  programme  can  be  accomplished,  seems 
still  to  be  matter  of  doubt.  That  some  kind  of 
academical  diploma  for  art-architectural  in  its 
expanding  form  must,  however,  sooner  or  later, 
be  contrived,  both  to  conciliate  the  artist  and 
to  meet  a public  demand,  can  scarcely  be  matter 
of  doubt. 

A circumstance  that  must  not  bo  overlooked 
is  the  still-iBcreasing  employment  of  pro 
fessional  architects  all  over  the  country",  which, 
looking  at  the  sura  total,  is  so  far  encouraging, 
even  if  individual  instances  of  dissatisfaction 
are  numerous.  Not  many  years  ago  there  were 
but  few  architects  of  really  good  position, 
except  in  London  and  the  larger  provincial 
towns.  Now  the  smaller  towns,  and  some  that 
are  almost  villages,  are  occupied  by  prac- 
titioners who  arc  frequently  quite  equal  to 
their  metropolitan  brethren  in  skill.  The  pupils 
also  of  provincial  men  have  in  some  instances 
better  work  passing  through  their  hands  than 
those  who  are  in  average  London  offices ; and, 
thanks  to  a study  of  the  photo-lithographic 
illustrations  of  the  professional  journals,  their 
draughtsmanship  is  often  of  quite  as  high  an 
order  as  the  best  in  London.  All  this  points  to 


out  England  in  which  men  arcliitectutally 
educated  are  to  do  a vast  amount  of  good  art- 
work in  one  way  or  another,  and,  therefore,  in 
many^  ways.  Consequently,  when  I hear  the 
question  asked,  as  I often  do,  what  is  to  become 
of  the  increasing  host  of  young  architectural 
pupils,  my  answer  is  that  they  will  be 
drafted  off  more  and  more  before  long  into  the 
service  of  many  charming  arts.  For  there  is  a 
certain  peculiar  characteristic  in  architectural 
training, — namely,  the  habitude  of  construc- 
tional design, — which,  even  while  as  yet  not  so 
devoid  of  the  old  make-believe  as  wo  could 
wish,  is  still  expressly  calculated  to  prepare 
the  mind  for  that  association  of  the  superficial 
with  the  snostautial  which  becomes  the  most 
essential  charm  in  all  formative  and  ornamental 
art  when  once  publicly  understood,  and  which 
the  mere  counting-house  designer  acquires,  if 
at  all,  under  great  disadvantages. 

Another  point  of  importance  in  our  prospect 
of  the  next  generation  of  architects  is  the  work 
connected  with  so-called  engineering  construc- 
tion. Perhaps  the  most  regrettable  weakness 
of  English  architects  at  the  present  time,  in 
point  of  dignity,  is  their  want  of  that  higher 
scientific  skill  which  they  allow  engineers  to 
monopolise.  To  give  a familiar  instance,  it  is 
quite  common  for  an  architect  of  eminence, 
when  ho  happens  to  have  ironwork  of  any 
magnitude  to  deal  with,  to  hand  it  over 
altogether  to  an  engineer  to  design,  like  a 
solicitor  employing  counsel  to  draft  a deed, 
Now  this  is  to  bo  regretted.  The  reason 
for  the  practice  obviously  is  that  there 
is  no  sufficient  current  of  such  work 
passing  through  the  architect’s  own  hands 
to  keep  him  np  to  it,  and  that  bo 
therefore  must  call  in  a specialist  who  does 
nothing  else.  It  would  be  useless  and,  indeed, 
unfair  to  reject  such  an  argument;  but  what  I 
want  you  to  do  is  to  consider  what  a far  superior 
position  the  architectural  profession  would 
occupy  if  it  were  publicly  understood  that  they 
did  all  such  work  for  themselves,  oven  if  the 
fact  went  no  further  than  this, — that  the  aid 
came  from  a specialist  architect  and  not  from 
an  engineer.  Still,  looking  at  art,  what  I should 
like  to  see  is  an  architecturally-educated  man 
designing  such  a thing  as  the  mo.st  advanced 
ironwork,  and  introducing  true  architectural  art 
into  it  as  his  design  went  on.  Otherwise,  if 
one  of  these  two  kindred  professions  has  to  call 
in  the  specialist  aid  of  the  other,  why  should  it 
not  be  the  engineering  constructor  who  calls  in 
the  architectural  designer  ? Why  should  all 
our  building  operations  of  the  so-called,  and 
improperly  so-called,  engineering  order, — via- 
ducts, bridges,  great  roofs,  railway  stations, 
piers,  embankments,  and  much  more, — be  left 
barren  and  unfruitful  of  grace  because  the 
designers  of  them,  professing  nothing  of  the 
artistic  spirit  themselves,  assume  that  it  has  no 
connexion  with  their  work  ? Here,  I would  fain 
hope  wo  may  see  another  sphere  of  business, 
and,  indeed,  one  of  vast  importance  and 
grandeur,  opening  out  in  the  next  generation  to 
the  English  architect. 

To  conclade,  in  answering  for  yourselves  the 
question  what  is  to  be  the  position  of  English 
architecture,  let  us  say,  thirty  years  hence,  I 
invite  you  simply  to  regard  the  profession  as 
one  that  has  been  advancing  during  a corre- 
sponding period  of  the  immediate  past  in  a cer- 
tain direction  and  at  a certain  pace  which  a 
retrospect  of  recent  history  such  as  I have 
offered  seems  to  indicate  clearly  enough,  and 
then  to  follow  forward  the  same  line  at  an  in- 
creasing rate  of  evolution.  If  the  next  thirty 
years  should  do  as  much  as  the  last  fifty  have 
done,  then  it  becomes  easy  to  xxnderstand  that 
the  process  of  development  would  have  to  cover 
as  much  ground  as  has  been  covered  since  the 
time  of  the  foundation  of  our  Institute,  and  the 
inception  of  the  design  of  the  new  Houses  of 
Parliament,  in  the  old-fashioned  reign  of  King 
William  IV.  Wo  do  not  require  to  imagine  the 
occurrence  of  any  catastrophe  ; but  the  change 
jrodaced  upon  the  face  of  our  art  and  our  pro- 
'eseion  must  undoubtedly  be  great,  and,  per- 
haps may  bo  greater  than  any  argument  such 
as  mine  suggests.  For,  during  the  last  fifty 
years,  Dilettantism  has  gone  down  before  the 
Romanticism  of  the  Gothic  Revival ; and  this 
in  its  turn  has  at  length  given  place,  after 
adding  a very  glorious  chapter  to  the  history  of 
the  art.  The  old  Philistinism  of  the  Georges 
has  been  vanquished  by  the  South  Kensington 
movement,  as  a movement  of  the  people 
and 


The  empty  conventional  formulas  of  the 
academical  arts  have  been  vigorously  assailed 
by  the  new  non-academical  substaatial  facta, 
and  the  minor  arts  are  already  so  far  triumphant 
before  the  common  sense  of  England  that  archi- 
tecture itself  has  taken  service  in  their  cause, 
and  a great  deal  for  the  better  if  a little  for  the 
worse.  In  these  campaigns  the  whole  lives  of  such 
great  men  as  Pugin  and  Barry,  Scott  and  Street, 
have  been  expended,  and  the  task  of  great 
writers  like  Ruskin  and  Fergusson  exhausted. 
Cole  has  passed  through  his  long  and  busy, 
masterly  and  masterful  career.  The  genial 
influence  of  Prince  Albert,  infinitely  beneficial 
to  the  artistic  sentiment,  has  already  survived 
bis  own  august  life  for  three-and-twenty  years. 
This  artistic  sentiment  has  for  the  first  time 
spread  all  over  our  country,  one  of  the  kindliest 
graces  of  the  splendid  Victorian  age;  and 
England  is  now  ready  to  enter  upon  a new 
chapter  of  her  magnificent  history,  not,  let  us 
hope,  with  arms  in  her  hands,  whether  for 
conquest  or  defence,  but  with  the  fruits  of 
science  and  the  flowers  of  art.  And  possibly, — 
indeed,  I venture  to  think  not  improbably, — it 
may  be  the  destiny  of  England  at  a period  by 
no  means  remote,  in  the  development  of  the 
advancing  scheme  of  Anglo-Saxon  civilisation, 
to  assume  a leadership, — such  as  she  already 
possesses  in  so  much  besides, — in  the  illustrious 
art  which  it  is  the  pride  and  the  joy  of  this 
assembly  to  represent. 

The  discussion  which  followed  the  reading  of 
this  paper  will  be  found  on  page  713. 


VISIT  TO  THE  BROMPTON  ORATORY. 

On  Thursday,  the  8tb  inst.,  the  members  aud 
their  guests,  at  11  a.m.,  visited  the  new  Oratory 
at  Brompton,  where  they  were  received  in  the 
nave  by  Mr.  Herbert  A.  Gribble,  the  architect 
of  the  building,  who,  after  a few  preliminary 
words  of  welcome,  proceeded  to  conduct  the 
visitors  round  the  nine  chapels,  commencing 
with  the  first  one  on  the  north  side,  being  that 
of  St.  Patrick.  Our  readers  will  remember  that 
the  Oratory  was  visited  by  the  members  of  the 
Architectural  Association  on  March  8tb  last, 
and  it  is  evident  a considerable  amount  of 
progress  has  been  made  here  during  the  last 
two  months.  The  Oratory  has  been  opened  in 
the  interval  for  divine  service,  and  the  decora- 
tions are  now  in  a very  advanced  state.  Mr. 
Gribble  stated  that  the  altar  in  St.  Patrick’s 
Chapel  has  been  executed  in  Sienna,  Sicilian, 
and  other  marbles,  by  Mr.  George  Mitchell,  of 
Brorapton-road,  for  the  sum  of  294i.  ; it  was 
commenced  and  completed  in  the  short  space 
of  seven  weeks.  In  the  next  chapel,  that  of 
St.  Mary  Magdalen,  Mr.  Gribble  said  the  altar 
had  cost  1,1001.  The  mosaic  panels  are  now 
completed  on  the  walls,  aud  certainly  have  a 
beautiful  effect.  Passing  through  the  Calvary 
Chapel  (under  the  organ  chamber),  the  mem- 
bers reached  the  Lady  Chapel,  where  was 
pointed  out  the  beautiful  altar  from  Brescia,  in 
Italy,  which  Mr.  Gribble  stated  had  been  pur- 
chased for  a mere  song,  but,  upon  which, 
including  the  purchase,  cost  of  conveyance  to 
England,  and  restoration,  the  total  outlay  had 
been  4,0001.  
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A LITTLE  later  the  members  inspected  the 
new  Central  Technical  College,  South  Ken- 
sington. Here  it  was  explained  that  the  archi- 
tect, Mr.  Alfred  Waterhouse,  A.R.A.,  was  on 
the  Continent,  but  Mr.  Cooper  (from  the 
oflico  of  the  ai-chitect),  Mr.  Lovatt,  jun.,  the 
contractor,  and  Mr.  T.  Streeter  (clerk  of  the 
works)  conducted  the  visitors  over  the  building 
and  explained  the  working  drawings  and  general 
arrangements.  The  college  has  been  erected  by 
the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Technical  Insti- 
tution at  a cost  of  about  75,0001.  Since  the 
foundation-stone  was  laid  by  H R.H.  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  July  18th,  1881,  the  building  has 
rapidly  progressed,  and  now  only  awaits  the 
necessary  fittings  to  be  ready  for  the  commence- 
ment of  the  work  for  which  it  was  erected.  The 
building  has  a principal  frontage  of  295  ft.  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Exhibition-road,  its  extreme 
depth  being  140  ft.  It  is  a building  of  five  stories, 
aud  is  throughout  of  fireproof  construction.  The 
fa<;ado  towards  the  Exhibition-road  has  a central 
pavilion  of  an  extreme  height  of  113  ft.  above 


^ __  _ __  the  footway,  and  two  end  gabled  pavilions  of 

new  Philistinism  has  arisen,  which  has  J 95  ft.  high  each.  The  facings  throughout  the 

a condition  of  things  in  the  near  future  through- 1 to  be  vanquished,  and  will  be,  in  due  time,  buildings  are  of  Suffolk  red  bricks  with  red 
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terra-cotfca  dresBings,  the  latter  being  supplied 
by  Messrs.  Gibbs  & Canning,  of  Tamwortb.  On 
tbe  front  are  the  coats  of  arms  of  twenty  of  the 
principal  mannfacturing  towns  of  Great  Britain 
and  also  the  Royal  and  Civic  arras,  and  those  of 
the  principal  guilds,  the  whole  of  which  were 
modelled  by  Mr.  James  Gamble,  of  South  Ken- 
sington. In  the  centre  gable  is  fixed  a clock ; 
above  are  three  bells,  on  which  the  hours  and 
quarters  are  struck,  the  whole  being  supplied 
by  Messrs.  Gillett  & Co.,  of  Croydon ; the  face 
of  the  clock,  which  is  8 ft.  6 in.  diameter,  is 
of  glass  mosaic,  and  was  executed,  as  was  also 
the  whole  of  the  mosaic  in  corridors  and  hall, 
by  Messrs.  Burke  & Co.,  of  Newman-street. 
In  the  basement  are  rooms  with  isolated  brick 
piers  for  delicate  balance  experiments,  con- 
structed on  foundations  which  go  IG  ft.  deep  in 
the  ground.  Here  are  also  four  large  rooms  for 
mechanical  workshops,  together  with  metal- 
lurgical laboratory,  engine-room,  and  boiler- 
room,  and  a large  top-lighted  workshop,  about 
85  ft.  by  GO  ft.  The  two  boilers,  which  are  of 
Siemens’s  steel,  were  constructed  specially  for 
the  building  by  Messrs.  Galloway,  of  Man- 
chester, and  are  of  sufficient  power  to  furnish 
steam  for  the  motive  power  required  for  the 
machinery  and  for  the  beating  apparatus.  At 
the  north  end  are  the  water-closets  and  urinals. 
On  this  floor  also  are  a large  lavatory  for 
students,  and  two  rooms  which  will  be  fitted 
with  lockers;  also  twenty-eight  coal  and  storage 
vaults.  On  the  ground-floor  in  the  centre  is  a 
spacious  hall  with  a groined  ceiling  supported 
on  granite  and  faience  columns,  to  the  left  of 
which  are  class-rooms  for  Physics  and  Mathe- 
matics ; and  on  the  right  those  for  the  Engi- 
neering department.  At  the  back  are  two 
galleried  theatres,  respectively  50  ft.  by  35  ft. 
and  50  ft.  by  31  ft.,  to  each  of  which  is  attached 
a preparation-room.  There  are  also  spacious 
lavatories  on  this  floor.  On  the  first-floor  are 
the  offices,  directors’  room,  and  council-room,  in 
the  latter  of  which  the  arms  of  the  seventy-six 
guilds  will  be  placed.  In  the  centre,  over  the 
entrance,  is  the  library,  and  to  the  south  are 
four  largo  class-rooms  for  the  Physics  depart- 
ment. The  second  floor  is  arranged  for  class- 
rooms for  Chemistry  and  Art,  and  over  tbe 
lecture-theatres  are  two  chemical  laboratories. 
On  the  third  floor  are  the  principal  chemical 
laboratory,  74  ft.  by  34  ft. ; a museum,  70  ft.  by 
35  ft. ; a large  class-room,  chemical  store-rooms, 
refreshment- room,  kitchen,  and  caretaker’s 
apartments.  Above  part  of  the  northern 
wing  is  a large  asphalted  flat.  Access 
is  obtained  to  the  various  floors  by  means 
of  three  staircases,  the  centre  or  principal 
one  having  a wide  central  flight  and  two 
return  flights.  The  whole  of  the  piers  and 

balustrade  in  hall  are  of  Messrs.  Wilcock  & 
Co.’s  Burmantofts  faience,  of  a rich  yellow 
colour.  All  the  steps  have  been  supplied  by 
Messrs.  Stuart,  and  are  cf  their  granolithic 
concrete ; the  same  firm  have  also  laid  the  base- 
ment and  second  and  third  floor  corridors  with 
that  material.  A steam  lift  is  provided  in  the 
northern  wing.  The  heating  and  ventilating 
arrangements  are  being  carried  out  by  Messrs. 
Bacon  & Co.,  the  warm  air  being  conveyed  into 
the  rooms  by  special  inlets,  the  outlets  being 
the  ordinary  fireplace  openings,  where  (instead 
of  stoves)  ornamental  iron  grilles  are  inserted. 
All  the  walls  are  finished  in  plain  tints  with 
“ Duresco,"  the  work  having  been  executed  for 
Messrs.  Lovatt  by  Mr.  Howe,  of  Wigmore- 
atreet  and  Forest-hill.  As  stated,  the  architect 
for  the  building  is  Mr,  Alfred  Waterhouse, 
A.R.A.  Messrs.  Mnnday  & Sons  were  the  con- 
tractors for  the  foundations,  and  Messrs.  Henry 
Lovatt  & Son,  of  Wolverhampton,  are  the  con- 
tractors for  the  whole  of  the  snperstructure. 
Mr.  T.  Streeter  has  acted  as  clerk  of  the  works, 
and  Mr.  Roberts  as  builder’s  foreman.  A large 
illustration  of  the  front  ele\ation,  with  aground 
plan  and  some  additional  particulars,  will  be 
found  in  the  BuiZder  for  January  6th  last.  This 
and  the  preceding  visit  were  made  under  the 
charge  of  Mr.  Cole  A.  Adams  and  Mr.  G. 
Richards  Julian.  The  whole  party  then  pro- 
ceeded under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  T.  W.  Cutler 
and  Mr.  Cole  A.  Adams  to  Stafford  House. 


VISITS  TO  WEST  END  MANSIONS. 

STAFFOED  HOUSE. 

The  members  and  visitors  assembled  here  at 
twop.m.,  and  were  admitted  by  special  tickets, 
by  permission  of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Suther- 
land, K.G.  Stafford  House,  at  one  time  called 
York  House,  is,  as  many  of  our  readers  are 
aware,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  St.  James’s 
Palace,  and  between  it  and  the  Green  Park. 
It  was  erected,  all  but  the  upper  story,  for  tbe 
late  Duke  of  York,  with  money  advanced  for 
the  purpose  by  the  Marquis  of  Stafford,  after- 
wards the  first  Duke  of  Sutherland.  The  Duke 
of  York  never  resided  in  it,  having  died  before 
its  completion.  The  Crown  lease  was  sold  to 
the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  July  6th,  1841,  for  the 
sum  of  72,000Z.  Tbe  upper  story  was  added 
afterwards.  Peter  Cunningham  says,  “ This  is 
said  to  bo  the  finest  private  mansion  in  the 
metropolis.  Nothing  can  compete  with  it  in 
size,  taste,  or  decoration.  The  great  dining- 
room is  worthy  of  Versailles.”  The  land  on 
which  Stafford  House  stands  belongs  to  the 
Crown,  and  tbe  duke  pays  an  annual  ground- 
rent  of  7o8l.  It  stands  partly  on  the  site  of 
Godolphin  House,  and  partly  on  the  site  of  the 
Queen's  Library, — the  one  built  by  tbe  queen  of 
George  II.  At  least  250,000L  has  been  expended 
on  Stafford  House.  It  was  erected  from  the 
designs  of  Messrs.  Wyatt,  architects.  Printed 
copies  of  the  Messrs.  Wyatt’s  plans,  as  also 
those  of  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  Robert)  Smirke 
for  the  same  building,  were  e.xhibited  to  the 
visitors.  The  internal  arrangements  were  de- 
signed by  Sir  Charles  Barry,  R.A.  The  Suther- 
land Gallery,  as  it  is  called,  is  a noble  room, 
126  ft.  long  by  32  ft.  wide.  The  pictures  are 
very  fine,  and  the  collection  of  objects  of  art 
distributed  throughout  the  house  includes  a large 
marble  relief  portrait  of  Garibaldi,  erected  since 
his  visit  to  Stafford  House.  For  a catalogue 
of  tbe  principal  paintings  we  must  refer  our 
readers  to  Peter  Cunningham’s  “Handbook  of 
London.” 

SIE  WILFEID  LAWSON’S  HOUSE. 

At  three  p.m.  the  members  walked  across  the 
Green  Park,  passing  the  colossal  statne  of  the 
late  Duke  of  Wellington  (shored  up  pending  its 
removal  from  London),  thence  to  No.  1 
Grosvenor  ■ crescent,  Belgrave  ■ square,  which 
they  visited  by  permission  of  its  owner,  Sir 
Wilfrid  Lawson,  bart,,  M.P.  This  house  was 
erected  about  the  year  1827,  from  designs  by 
Mr.  George  Basevi,  who  also  designed  the  whole 
of  Belgrave-sqnare  in  1825.  The  drawing-room, 
dining-room,  and  staircase  of  this  house  have 
been  recently  decorated  by  Mr.  George  Aitchi- 
Bon,  A.R.A.,  architect,  and  were  inspected  by 
the  visitors.  The  walls  of  the  drawing-room 
are  covered  with  a rich  golden  silk,  and  in  the 
centre  of  the  ceiling  is  a very  large  centre  flower, 
gilded  to  correspond  with  the  walls.  The  orna- 
mental balusters  to  the  staircase  are  silvered, 
and  present  a somewhat  subdued  appearance. 

LOED  LECONFIELD’S  HOUSE. 

The  members  and  visitors  were  received  here 
at  four  p.m.  by  Mr.  George  Aitchison,  A.R.A., 
under  whose  superintendence  the  house  is  being 
completed  and  decorated.  The  house  is  situate 
at  No.  9,  Chesterfield  Gardens,  Mayfair,  and 
was  originally  designed  by  Mr.  Salvin,  and 
erected  in  1877  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mr.  T.  H.  Wyatt.  Mr.  Aitchison  explained  to 
the  visitors  what  is  being  done. 

MR.  J.  STEUABT  HODGSON’S  HOUSE. 

Mr.  G.  Aitchison  next  conducted  the  visitors 
to  this  house,  No.  1,  South  Audley-street,  where 
some  beautiful  wainscoting  and  other  carved 
oak  work,  designed  by  himself,  has  been  com- 
pleted. This  house  was  erected  from  designs 
by  the  late  Mr.  F.  P.  Cockerell,  architect. 


CONVERSAZIONE  AT  THE  SOUTH 
KENSINGTON  MUSEUM. 
Thursday’s  proceedings  were  brought  to  a 
close  by  a conversazione  of  the  members  and 
guests  held  by  permission  of  the  Lords  of  the 


Committee  of  Council  on  Education  at  the 
South  Kensington  Museum. 

The  President  (Mr.  Ewan  Christian)  and 
Council  received  the  members  and  guests  at 
nine  p.m.,  and  the  company,  which  included  a 
great  number  of  ladies,  promenaded  the  different 
courts  and  art  galleries  till  midnight,  inspecting 
the  various  objects  of  art  and  antiquity  exhibited 
there. 

During  the  evening  a programme  of  music 
was  performed  by  the  band  of  the  Royal 
Engineers,  under  the  direction  of  Herr  J.  E. 
Sawerthal,  Bandmaster,  R.E. 


VISIT  TO  MESSRS.  W.  CUBITT’S 
WORKSHOPS. 

On  Friday,  May  9th,  at  three  p.m.  a visit  was 
made  to  the  workshops  of  the  well-known  firm 
of  Messrs.  William  Cubitt  & Co.,  258,  Gray’s 
Inn-road,  by  permission  of  tho  firm.  The 
visitors  were  received  by  Mr.  Kean,  engineer  to 
the  firm ; Mr.  Paul,  chief  of  the  carpenters’ 
and  joiners’  department ; Mr.  Smith,  foreman 
of  masons ; and  Mr.  Baldwin,  foreman  of 
plasterers,  who  severally  conducted  them 
through  their  separate  departments,  commenc- 
ing with  the  carpenters'  and  joiners’  work- 
shops. Here  much  interest  was  evinced  in  tbe 
various  kinds  of  joinery  work  which  was  in  pro- 
gress. The  museum  of  specimen  woods  was 
next  inspected.  Here  are  hung  polished  speci- 
mens of  many  beautiful  English  and  foreign 
woods,  including  rare  samples  from  America 
and  Australia.  Returning  to  the  joiners’  de- 
partment, the  machinery,  which  was  in  full 
operation,  was  inspected,  an  ingenious  machine 
for  cutting  flutes,  circular  mouldings,  and  other 
details  used  in  Gothic  and  Renaissance  work 
attracting  much  attention.  All  the  tools  used 
are  of  the  best  solid  steel.  We  understand 
tho  name  of  this  machine  to  be  “ Thompson’s 
Universal  Joiner.”  The  parquetry  work  and  the 
polishing  operations  were  next  inspected.  The 
machine  for  moulding  circular  work  was  shown 
in  operation,  pieces  for  circular  architraves  or 
archivolts  being  quickly  moulded  on  the  edges 
by  pressing  the  wood  round  on  a flat  table 
against  the  cutter.  The  turning -room  was 
next  entered,  where  spiral  or  twisted  balusters 
and  newels  were  being  turned  on  the  lathes. 
The  dowelled  doors,  as  made  for  the  Peabody 
dwellings  by  this  firm,  also  attracted  notice, 
the  holes  being  drilled  in  the  framing,  and 
oak  dowels  inserted  as  a fixing  instead  of 
tenons,  thus  pinning  the  frame  together.  A 
method  of  laying  floors  without  tbe  nails  being 
visible,  and  a band-saw  by  which  patterns 
in  fret-work  can  be  cut  in  any  direction,  were 
also  noticed.  The  smith’s  shop  was  next 
visited,  and  here  “shearing”  and  “punching” 
are  done  by  the  same  machine.  The  marble 
and  stonework  shops  were  next  inspected. 
Here  are  to  be  seen  large  rubbing-tables,  for 
producing  plane  surfaces  on  stone,  and  also 
moulding,  turning,  and  polishing  machines. 
The  engineers’  and  ironfounders’  workshops, 
and  the  wronght-iron  shops,  where  the  ham- 
mered work  is  done,  were  next  inspected, 
and  much  interest  was  manifested  when 
the  show-room  was  reached,  showing  the 
results  of  tbe  labour  performed  in  these 
shops,  in  the  form  of  stoves,  ranges,  hot-water 
fittings,  &c.  The  firm  manufacture  their  own 
bricks,  tiles,  cement,  and  terra-cotta.  In  the 
manufacture  of  terra-cotta  broken  glass  and 
crockery  are  used,  by  being  pulverised  beneath 
powerful  grinding-wheels.  The  modelling  and 
show  rooms  attached  to  this  department  ex- 
hibit specimens  of  tbe  potters’  and  decoratore’ 
art.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  visit  a vote  of 
thanks,  proposed  by  Mr.  Cole  A.  Adams,  was 
unanimously  accorded  to  the  firm,  and  to  the 
heads  of  departments,  for  the  kindness  and 
courtesy  that  had  been  shown  to  the  visitors.* 


* A more  detailed  description  of  the  works  of  this  cele- 
brated firm  was  ^toq  in  tbe  Builder  more  than  eight  rears 
ago,  on  the  occasion  of  a visit  by  tbe  members  of  the 
Architectural  Aaaociatioo  (SeeJBuilder  for  March4, 1876). 
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The  Gallery  of  Ayitiqiie  Sculpture, 
Cambridge. 

^IXTY  years  ago  the  Uni- 
versity of  Bonn  formed  its 
Museum  of  Casts  from 
ancient  sculpture  for  the 
' use  of  students  of  classical 
arclueology.  Cambridge 
has  at  last  followed  this 
example,  and  no  archaeo- 
logist will  tax  her  with 
any  undue  forwardness  in 
the  matter.  Indeed,  some 
of  us  will  think  that  the 
openingfestival  held  on  the 
6th  of  May  might  well  have 
been  preceded  by  a day  of 
solemn  fasting  and  humilia- 
tion for  obvious  duty  long 
neglected.  Still,  strange 
though  our  inertia  may  seem 
in  German  eyes,  and  far 
behind  as  Germany  has  left  us  in 
the  race,  Cambridge  is  first  in 
England,  and  all  her  sons  and 
daughters  are  justly  proud.  She  is 
only  just  in  time  to  grasp  these  belated 
laurels.  The  Museum  at  South  Ken- 
sington, though  not  yet  open  to  the  public,  is 
well  advanced,  and,  as  Mr.  Newton  wittily 
said,  even  Oxford,  hard  beset,  cannot  much 
longer  continue  to 

“ dally  with  her  golden  chain, 

And,  smiling,  put  the  question  by.” 

The  need  seems  so  pressing,  so  obvions,  that 
it  is  somewhat  hard  to  see  why,  long  ao-o,  it 
was  not  supplied.  As  was  said  by  more  than 
one  speaker  at  the  opening,  a museum  of 
casts  is  as  necessary  to  the  teacher  of 
archteology  as  a chemical  laboratory  to  tlie 
teacher  of  chemistry.  Indeed,  thus  much 
Cambridge  was  not  slow  to  recognise.  As 
soon  as  she  decided  that  the  subject  should 
be  taught  she  was  sufficiently  logical  to  provide 
the  proper  means  of  teaching.  Where  her 
con-viction  tarried  was  as  to  the  fitness  of 
the  subject.  Was  this  subject  of  Greek  art, 
or  was  it  not,  anything  more  than  a sort  of 
elegant  trifling,  a graceful  topic  for  amateur 
leisure,  but  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  serious 
student  ? Could  it  or  could  it  not  be  made  the 
object  of  precise  and  systematic  teaching  1 
This  was  the  doubt  that  lurked  in  the  mind  of 
Cambridge,  and,  though  unconfessed,  paralysed 
her  action.  It  would  be  an  ill  day,  she  felt, 
when  her  classical  undergraduates  ceased  to 
sharpen  their  wits  on  the  whetstone  of  gram- 
matical niceties,  and  sought  to  cover  their 
ignorance  by  the  jargon  of  art  terminology. 
It  was  a natural,  and  perhaps  a just  suspicion, 
and  it  behoves  the  friends  of  archaeology  to  look 
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well  to  their  work  that  they  in  no  way  justify 
it.  There  is  a danger,  and  it  can  only  be 
neutralised  by  facing  it  boldly.  In  archfco- 
lo^  there  is  an  oiiening  for  slipshod  work, 
arising  from  that  very  mLxture  of  the  scientific 
and  literary  elements  which  makes  the  study 
so  fascinating.  In  the  teaching  of  classical 
language  Cambridge  has,  in  the  course  of 
centuries,  matured  a system  so  fine,  so  finished, 
that  it  affords  a mental  training  which  is,  we 
are  bold  to  say,  unrivalled-  It  is  still  an  open 
question  whether,  as  a means  of  training,  the 
subject  of  arclueology  can  be  developed  in  like 
manner  ; if  it  can  Cambridge  will  do  it,  if  it 
cannot  we  are  sure, — nay,  more,  we  hope, — that 
archaiology,  as  a subject  for  university  teaching, 
will  not  persist.  At  this  very  moment  the 
examiners  are  at  work  settling  the  first  papers 
of  the  new  archjeological  branch  of  the  tripos, 
and  those  papers  begin  the  test. 

We  have  said  that  England  is  late  in  the  field, 
but  even  the  late  comer  has  advantages, — he 
profits  by  the  experience  of  bolder  pioneers. 
Comingfreshfromthe  magnificent  Cast  Museum 
at  Berlin,  the  largest  and  far  the  most  complete 
in  the  world,  and  which  has  grown  by  the 
accretions  of  years,  we  were  conscious  that,  on 
its  smaller  scale,  and  at  least  for  beginners,  the 
Cambridge  Museum  was  the  better  place  for 
study.  Every  cast  museum  must  to  a certain 
extent  be  a compromise  between  ideal  arrange- 
ment on  the  one  hand,  and  the  exigencies  of 
space  on  the  other  ; but  at  Berlin  constant 
new  acquisitions  have  pushed  this  compromise 
to  a point  that  is  perplexing  to  the  unaccus- 
tomed eye.  In  the  large  Archaic  room  at 
Berlin  are  gathered  together  from  sheer  want 
of  space  representations  of  schools  and  periods 
the  most  diverse.  Assyrian  and  Phoenician 
sculptures  look  down  on  the  recently-discovered 
frieze  of  Bjolbaschi,  the  Amazons  of  Scopas 
confront  the  nide,  grinning  Medusa  from 
Selinus.  This  is  rather  jfieasant  than  other- 
wise to  the  expert,  but  the  eye  of  the  novice  is 
unduly  troubled.  At  Cambridge,  classification, 
beginning  when  material  was  far  more  copious, 
has  had  full  and  easy  scope.  In  the  matter 
of  mere  chronology  he  who  runs  may  read. 
As  we  enter  the  door  we  are  at  Delos,  and  the 
first  cast  that  meets  our  eye  is  the  earliest  bit 
of  Greek  sculptural  art  we  possess,  a copy  in 
stone  probably  of  some  old  temple  xoanon  or 
sacred  wooden  image,  an  almost  shapeless 
woman  figure.  This  lady  of  stone  liad  hard 
measure  dealt  out  to  her  by  many  of  the 
speakers  ; in  turn  they  took  up  their  parable 
about  her  ; she  was  a “ mere  fetich,”  a “ rude 
idol,”  a “ formless  block.”  They  had  all  seen 
her  as  they  passed,  and  each  had  his  stone 
ready  to  throw  at  her  ; it  was  wonderful,  one 
speaker  said,  that  from  this  rude  inarticulate 
beginning  should  develope  all  the  ■v’ital  speak- 


ing wonders  of  advanced  Greek  art,—  all  the 
Apollos,  the  Aphrodite.s,  and  the  rest  of  the 
Olympian  throng.  It  was  wonderful,  and  to 
some  of  us  it  is  infinitely  sad  and  pitiable, 
that  a beginning  so  simple,  so  earnest,  so 
right  as  the  Delos  figure  should  end  in  the 
decadence  of  Grasco-Roman  art,  so  dissolute  in 
its  complex  laxity.  We  wondered  how  many 
of  the  speakers  had  paused  as  they  went  in 
and  read  on  the  robe  of  this  Delos  figure  the 
story  of  her  making,— “Nikandre  dedicated 
me  to  the  Far-darter,  the  archer  goddess.” 
This  early  stone  statue  does  not  appear  in  our 
plates,  but  we  have  spoken  of  her  advisedly, 
not  because  she  has  been  so  recently  dis- 
covered, nor  because  of  the  great  interest  of 
her  inscription  to  epigrapliists,  but  because  she 
strikes  the  keynote  of  all  the  subsequent 
utterances  of  Greek  art ; she  was  an  “Agalma,” 
a sacred  offering,  a thing  beautiful  in  tbe  eyes 
of  the  gods.  Greek  art  had  its  basis  in  reli- 
gion, and  ceased  to  flourish  when  it  ceased  to 
be  religious.  Art  took  its  rise  from  Greece, 
not  as  in  Egypt,  in  the  desire  for  realistic 
portraiture  of  the  mortal,  but  in  the  longing 
to  portray  in  human  form  the  deathless  gods. 
It  learned,  no  doubt,  from  other  nations  much 
of  technique  that  was  common  to  all ; it  even, 
no  doubt,  imbibed  something  of  the  naturalism 
of  Egypt,  something  of  the  symbolic  phan- 
tastic  manner  of  Chaldaeo-Assyria,  but  what 
was  peculiar,  intrinsic,  unique  in  Greek  art 
was  its  faculty  of  idealisation,  of  producing 
that  which  is  according  to,  yet  beyond, 
nature, — what  never  has  been,  yet  always 
might  be.  Where  art  takes  its  rise  in 
religion  realism  is  impossible.  It  is  an  obvious 
impiety.-  Two  courses  remain  : either  the  artist 
must  utter  his  mind  in  symbolism,  must  create 
fantastic,  imnatural  forms  which  mean  much 
which  aj-e  nothing,  which  form  a mere  complex 
of  attributes  with  no  substantive  existence, 
such  as  the  Cherubim  of  the  Chalda'o-Assyrian 
(this  course  the  Greek  artist  rejected,  his  love 
of  beauty,  his  naturalness  held  him  back) ; or 
the  artist  must  idealise,  must  think  his  gods 
in  human  form,  must  take  refuge  in  human 
shapedness,  in  autliropomorphism.  It  is  the 
peculiar  merit  of  the  Greeks  that  they  fear- 
lessly adopted  this  course.  We  are  so  used  to 
this  method  of  idealisation  now  that  we  scarcely 
realise  its  full  significance,  or  of  what  tremen- 
dous issue  were  its  first  beginnings.  Those 
first  beginnings  were  made  when,  from  the 
worship  of  a board,  a post,  a stone, —such  fetich 
objects  as  Eastern  nation-s  delighted  to  honour 
to  the  end,  the  Greek  turned  to  worship 
such  gods  as  the  stone  Artemis  at  the  Cam- 
bridge doorway,  simple  of  form  indeed,  but  no 
fetich,  a human  goddess  near  akin  to  the 
Olympian  Zeus  liimsolf.  In  the  first  gallery, 
which  leads  up  to  the  room  figured  in  Plate  ii  j , 
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■we  have  representations  of  all  the  various 
phases  of  archaic  art.  We  have  the  heavy 
draped  Ionian  style  of  a certain  soft  luxurious 
quality,  well  seen  in  the  Samos  Hera  and  the 
analogous  Branchidie  statues.  We  can  see  at 
a glance  how  the  island  schools  of  the  .^Egean 
were  the  stepping-stones  by  which  certain 
methods  of  art  passed  from  Asia  Minor  to 
Greece  proper.  We  can  study  in  the  metopes 
of  Selinus  how  the  fearless  naturalisiu  (verging 
on  the  grotesque)  of  the  West  contnists  with 
the  careful,  studied  conventionalism  of  Asia 
Minor.  We  can  watch  in  the  so-called 
“Apollos”  of  Orchomenos  and  Thera  the 
rise  of  a school  whose  special  object  was  the 
study  of  the  nude,  athlete  form,  and  which, 
though  its  ultimate  origin  is  still  obscure,  we 
are  accustomed  to  call  Peloponnesian.  Or, 
turning  from  the  technique  which  expresses  to 
the  thought  which  is  expressed,  we  can  see 
how  three  tendencies  were  ever  at  work  among 
the  Greeks,  all  of  which  issued  in  idealism  ; 
how,  as  we  have  noted,  they  made  the  images 
of  their  gods  in  human  form  ; how,  in  their 
statues  of  athlete  figures,  they  by  degrees  so 
perfected  this  human  fori*  that  it  became  the 
fitting  habitation  and  embodiment  of  _ their 
conception  of  the  gods  ; and  how,  midway 
bet-ween  God  and  mortal,  there  stood  the  figure 
of  the  hero,— half  divine,  half  human,— the 
artistic  link  between  heaven  and  earth.  These 
three  tendencies,  anthropomorphism,  the  cult 
of  heroes,  and  the  striving  after  perfection  of 
physical  form,  work  together  through  the  art 
of  the  archaic  and  transitional  period  to  cul- 
minate ultimately  in  the  idealism  of  Pheidias. 

But  we  are  anticipating  a little,  and  a glance 
at  our  first  view  checks  our  too  rapid  advance. 
Throuo-h  the  columns  in  the  distance,  about  the 
centre”  of  the  picture,  we  see  the  figure  of 
Apollo  with  the  right-arm  outstretched._  On 
his  left-hand,  but  only  appearing  dimly  in  our 
plate,  is  a group  of  a Centaur  struggling  with 
a Lapith  woman  ; to  the  left  side  of  our 
plate,  a crouching  slave  appears.  All  these 
are  fragments  of  the  western  pediment  of 
the  temple  of  Zeus  at  Olympia  in  which  was 
sculptured  the  great  battle  of  the  Centaurs 
and  Greeks  at  the  marriage-feast  of  Peirithoos. 
Apollo  in  the  centre  of  the  pediment  appears 
to  stay  the  strife  and  save  his  Greeks  from 
their  monster  foes.  The  eastern  corresponding 
pediment  was  sculptured  by  Pmonios,  and 
represented  the  contest  between  Pelops  and 
CEnomaus,  a local  myth  connected  with 
Olympian  cults.  Fully  to  study  these  pedi- , 
ments  as  compositions  and  to  see  the  place 
they  take  in  the  development  of  Greek  art,  we 
must  see  them,  or,  rather,  casts  of  them,  in  the 
Olympian  Museum  at  Berlin,  where  each 
several  figure  is  either  already  restored  or 
about  to  be  restored  and  raised  to  at  least 
something  like  its  approximate  architectural 
height  t where,  further,  casts  in  miniature  of 
the  two  pediments,  east  and  west,  with  their 
full  architectural  surroundings,  are  placed  side 
by  side,  and  the  striking  contrast  between  the 
styles  of  Pmonios  and  Alkamenes  springs  at 
once  to  light.  From  Berlin  we  should  naturally 
expect  that  on  the  vexed  question  of  these 
Olympian  sculptures  should  issue  some  “clear 
disposing  word,”  and,  indeed,  the  last  vie'w 
expressed  {Arch.  Zcit.,  1883,  p.  359)  by  Prof. 
Curtius  is  full  of  suggestion.  For  beauty  of 
composition,  for  ideality  of  expression  in  the 
several  figures,  he  unhesitatingly  gives,  as 
antiquity  probably  did,  the  palm  to  Pmonios  ; 
but  he  sees  in  the  two  pediments  respectively 
two  conflicting  tendencies,  each  characteristic 
of  archaic  art,- in  the  pediment  of  Pmonios 
the  tendency  to  severe  and  excessive  symmetry, 
to  a rigid  architectural  structure  in  composi- 
tion ; in  that  of  Alkamenes  a too  great 
naturalism,  an  over-wrought  vitality  showing 
itself  in  action  unduly  strained.  These  two 
conflicting  tendencies  could  fuse  and  mingle 
only  in  the  fire  of  a genius  such  as  Pheidias. 
The  art  of  Pheidias  we  shall  always  reserve  as 
the  object  of  final  contemplation  ; but  if  _we 
wish  to  see  the  processes  by  which  perfection 
was  attained,  we  must  watch  this  Olympian 
period  of  straggle  and  transition. 

In  the  recess  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the 
plate  stands  the  severe,  simple  figure  known  as 
Jiestia  Giustiniapi  of  the  Torlyflia  collection. 


From  certain  other  analogous  figures  we  may 
safely  take  her  as  a type  of  the  Peloponnesian 
school,  a school  whose  traditions  were  tinged 
with  a certain  precision  of  theory,  a certain 
mathematical  correctness,  that  culminated  in 
the  well-known  canons  of  Polycleitos  and 
Lysippos.  The  drapery  of  this  Giustiniani 
Hestia  is  of  an  austerity  verging  on  hardness, 
very  far  removed  from  the  richness,  the  com- 
plication, the  variety  and  .flow  of  line  which 
even  early  Ionic  work  shows.  It  was  the 
mission  of  the  Peloponnesian  school  to  perfect 
rather  the  nude  form  of  the  athlete. 

Far  in  the  disbmce  of  our  front  view,  a step 
beyond  the  Olympian  sculptures,  the  horsemen 
of  the  Parthenon  frieze  come  first  into  sight, 
to  remind  us  of  the  perfect  Pheidian  period, 
when  all  these  struggles  of  thought  and 
technique  ended  in  the  peace  of  absolute 
accomplishment.  But  perfection  never  tarries 
long.  It  w.os  the  special  mission  of  Pheidias 
to  embody  the  highest  conceptions  of  the  chief 
among  the  gods  in  the  most  perfect  form  ; by 
the  faculty  of  ideality  he  eliminated  all  that 
was  trifling,  all  unnecessary  detail,  all  that 
was  disturbing,  all  the  petty  tumult  of  the 
passing  hour.  But  our  next  view  (plate  iii.) 
lands  us  in  a region  which,  if  still  ideal,  is  at 
best  a lower  Olympus.  We  have  left  Pheidias 
and  descended  to  Praxiteles.  His  one  certain 
genuine  work,  the  Hermes  with  the  child 
Dionysos  rightly  dominates  the  room,  standing 
in  the  recess  at  the  end,  and  clearly  visible 
from  the  first  moment  we  enter  the  museum. 
In  our  view  it  is  hazy  and  dim  in  the  distance. 
AH  our  conceptions  of  Praxiteles  must,  of 
course,  be  referred  to  this  statue  as  the  standard, 
little  famous  though  it  was  in  antiquity,  and 
possibly  ranking,  as  Prof.  Brunn  conjectures  it 
did,  among  the  early,  immature  works  of  the 
master.  The  group  round  this  Hermes  is 
instructive.  On  his  right  hand  is  one  of  the 
many  supposed  replicas  of  the  famous  Sauroc- 
tonos,  Apollo  killing  the  lizard  ; on  the  left 
is  the  Muiiicli  Aphrodite,  an  echo  of  the 
motive  of  tlie  statue  made  by  Praxiteles  for  the 
Cnidians.  But  of  this  statue  there  are  many 
echoes.  Why  not  choose  the  clearest  1 There 
is  a statue  in  the  Vatican  analogous  in  pose  to 
the  Aphrodite,  but  of  far  finer  work,  draped  by 
a prudish  Pope  in  tinfoil  garments, — this  one  it 
is  that  comes  the  nearest  of  all  copies  to  some- 
thing of  Praxitelean  charm.  On  either  side  of 
the  Apollo  and  the  Aphrodite  come  two 
statues  of  Hermes,  instructive  for  comparison 
with  the  centre  original.  It  is  only  when  these 
replicas  of  Praxitelean  types  are  gathered  to- 
gether that  -we  realise  how  wide  the  gulf 
between  Pheidias  and  Praxiteles, — how  about 
the  elder  is  tlie  atmosphere  of  gracious 
calm,  a peace  of  the  upper  air,  while  about 
the  younger  there  is  charm  indeed,  but 
also  pathos  and  unrest.  Leaving  this  defi- 
nitely Praxitelean  group,  we  find  to  the 
right  a youth  who  has  just  of  late  much 
exercised  the  minds  of  archaeologists,  — a 
Dionysos  wearing  a fawn  skin  ; looking  at  him 
closely  we  should  be  struck  by  the  wonderful, 
effeminate  beauty  of  the  god’s  carefully-ordered 
hair.  But  the  style,  the  feeling  of  the  work 
is  puzzling  ; some  see  in  his  pose  a touch  of 
Polycleitos,  others  much  of  the  soft  manner  of 
Praxiteles.  Perhaps  the  clue  lies  in  this  very 
difference  of  opinion.  The  statue,— charming 
though  it  is— (and,  indeed,  to  our  mind  it  is 
more  pleasing  than  the  noted  Hermes),  still 
fails  to  satisfy  the  practised  eye  as  belonging  to 
any  known,  well-defined  school  ; the  inference 
may  be  that  it  is  an  eclectic  work  of  later  days, 
though  it  has  none  of  the  condensed  self- 
conscious  restraint  that  characterises,  for 
example,  the  school  of  Pasiteles. 

But  we  must  pass  on.  Next  to  the  pro- 
blematic Dionysos  is  the  now  well-known 
sculptured  drum  from  Ephesos,  of  date  ap- 
proximating that  of  Scopas.  Next  to  the 
column  our  own  seated  Demeter  of  Cnidos, 
which  reminds  us  that,  though  England 
has  lagged  behind  in  the  study  of  archeo- 
logy, one  Englishman  at  least  stands  in  the 
forefront  of  discoverers.  Last,  the  Munich 
group,  Eirene,  with  the  child  Ploutos  in  her 
arms,  a group  unnoticed  at  Munich  till  Prof. 
Brunn,  in  his  brilliant  fashion  of  re-discovery, 
saw  in  it  a copy  of  the  bronze  by  Kephisodotos, 


father  of  Praxiteles,  the  ancestor  of  what  ho 
has  himself  humorously  called  the  “ nursery- 
maid motive.”  We  cannot  pass  unnoticed  the 
“ Praying  Boy,”  who  stands  with  arms  up- 
lifted in  the  centre  of  the  room,  more  especially 
as  his  fame  is  likely  to  decline  before  the 
bronze  athlete  from  Salamis  recently  acquired 
from  the  Sabourotf  Collection  for  the  Berlin 
Museum.  The  two  will  ill  bear  juxtaposition. 

From  this  varied  Praxitelean  world  it  is  no 
harsh  transition,  to  our  next  view.  Two  Venus 
types  closely  analogous  stand  opposite  each 
other  ; the  Apollo  Belvedere  and  the  Artemis 
of  Versailles  show  their  familiar  faces  in  the 
distance.  Showy  and  unsatisfactory  they  are, 
but  for  the  sake  of  old  times,  when  some  of  us 
knew  no  better,  and  loved  them,  let  us  look  at 
them  tenderly  : they  are  deities  discrowned, 
dead  loves,  and  de  mortnis  nil,  &c.  We  end 
to-day  where  we  used  to  begin  ; we  blame 
what  we  used  to  praise,  and  we  are  right  and 
safe,  for  the  historical  method  has  given  us  a 
true  abiding  standard  ; only  let  us  beware  that 
our  change  of  attitude  be  really  taste  the  per- 
manent, not  fashion  the  fluctuating. 

If  we  began  with  doubts  about  the  merits 
and  particular  virtue  of  arclueological  studies, 
our  doubts  give  way  in  the  presence  of  so 
much  collective  beauty.  If  any  one  finds 
casts  dispiriting  because  they  are  not  originals, 
he  is  a Sybarite  in  art  with  jaded  sensibilities 
hard  to  stir ; for  us  we  feel  that  it  is  good  for 
us  to  have  been  there,  we  cherish  the  old 
forlorn,  deluded  hope  that  some  effluence  goes 
forth  from  beauty  to  those  that  behold  her, 
and  that  to  generation  after  generation  of 
undergraduates  this  Cast  Museum  will  be  to 
each,  according  to  his  kind,  a palace  of  delight, 
an  influence  for  hope,  for  aspiration,  or  for 
peace. 

The  building,  with  the  sculptures  and 
fittings,  has  cost  about  12,000/.  There  has 
been  lately  in  the  air  a pestilent  theo^, 
or  perhaps  rather  a floating  hope  and  desire- 
of  the  uneducated  and  ill-educated,  that 
ancient  art  and  literature  might  “ conve- 
niently and  economically  he  neglected  to- 
gether.” Cambridge  has  made  a solid  and 
substantial  protest  against  this  heresy.  But 
that  this  protest  was  made,  that  it  took  a form 
so  necessary,  so  objective,  so  permanent,  was, 
we  arc  bound  to  remember,  mainly  due  to  the 
energy,  the  patience,  the  insight  of  one  scholar. 
In  his  opening  speech,  the  Slade  Professor  of 
Fine  Arts  said  that  Cambridge  had  been  to 
him  a kind  nurse  and  mother ; and  Cam- 
bridge in  her  turn  will  write  against  his  name, 
in  grateful  tribute  to  a great  work  done, — 
Qpnrrrjpi  dvriSwKe  tj/c  tprig  rpoipng. 


BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION.* 

This  is  an  age  of  examinations.  An  in- 
creasing tendency  is  shown  to  insist  that  all  who- 
profess  a knowledge  of  any  art  or  science  shall 
give  some  proof  of  having  gone  through  a 
course  of  study  in  the  same  before  beings 
allowed  to  practise.  Whatever  opinion  may 
be  held  upon  the  real  value  of  these  exanmia- 
tions,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  their  institu- 
tion has  led  to  the  production  of  a number  of 
most  excellent  text-books  for  students.  In 
law,  in  medicine,  and  in  architecture,  as  well 
as  in  those  subjects  comprised  in  the  ordinary 
school  curriculum,  the  facilities  for  acquiring 
knowledge  are  infinitely  greater  than  they 
were  twenty  years  ago.  We  are  not  denying 
the  existence  of  the  materials  for  acquiring  the 
knowledge,  and  we  have  little  doubt  that  the 
enterprising  student  who  would  work  carefully 
through  the  larger  treatises  on  his  special  sub- 
ject and  make  himself  master  of  them  would 
turn  out  a better  man  than  the  one  who  simply 
consults  at  second-hand  the  “maestri  di  color 
chi  sanno.”  But  apart  from  the  mere  money 
cost  of  large  works  on  technical  subjects,  and 
the  time  necessary  for  mastering  their  contents, 
the  student  was  met  by  one  great  initial 
difficulty  which  frequently  disheartened  him  at 

• Notes  on  BuiJdine  Construction.  Arranged  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  Syllabus  of  the  Science  and  Art 
Department  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education. 
South  Kensington.  Tart  II.  Commencement  of  Second 
S'a^e  or  Adranced  Course,  Second  edition.  London  : 
Rivingtons.  1834, 
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the  outset.  This  was  that  he  was  unable  to 

hnd  anywhere  clear  explanations  of  elementary 
matters.  The  merest  smattering  of  knowledge 
used  to  be  considered  sufficient  to  enable  its 
possessor  to  write  an  elementary  hand-book 
whereas  the  fullest  knowledge  and  the  widest 
practical  experience  are  really  required  for  the 
full  elucidation  of  the  rudiments  of  any  subject. 
This  is  quite  as  true  in  regard  to  architecture 
as  to  everything  else,  particularly  on  its  prac- 
^cal  or  scientific  side,  and  we  welcome  Mes-srs. 
Rivington.s’  series  of  “ Notes  on  Building  Con- 
struction ” all  the  more  warmly  from  the  keen 
recollection  of  a student’s  difficulties  in 
acquiring  a sound  knowledge  of  structural 
principles  and  details,  the  lack  of  which  often 
heavily  handiei\ps  a man  in  after-life. 
Nothing  is  more  likely  to  lead  to  scamped 
work  in  a building  than  for  the  workmen  to 
find  out  that  the  architect  does  not  know 
whether,  for  instance,  the  brickwork  of  tlie 
walls  IS  properly  bonded,  or  whether  the 
joinery  13  framed  in  the  right  way  or  the 
wrong  ; and  if  the  work  is  scamped  the  defects 
will,  sooner  or  later,  make  themselves  apparent 
to  the  discomfort  of  the  occupier,  who  will 
begin  to  question  the  advantage  of  employing 
an  architect  at  all.  No  amount  of  knowledcre 
obtained  from  books  alone  will  suffice  without 
actual  observation  of  the  various  operations 
carried  on  in  building  ; but  clear  explanations 
and  good  illustrations  will  be  of  material 
assistance. 

_ Part  II.  of  this  series  of  Notes  is  in  continua- 
tion of  Part  I.,  and  describes  and  explains  more 
complicated  details  of  construction.  Com- 
pound_  walls  are  described,  and  the  evils 
attending  the  construction  of  the  inside  casin-f 
of  a wall  of  different  materials  from  the  out" 
side  are  fully  noted,  and  some  very  practical 
remarks  are  made  upon  the  exclusion  of  damp 
from  walls.  The  necessity  of  horizontal  damp- 
proof  courses  is  fully  insisted  upon,  but 
nothing  is  said  as  to  the  great  efficacy  of  a 
vertical  damp  course  in  basement  walls  ; this 
can  be  easily  and  cheaply  arranged  by  building 
the  wall  below  the  ground  level  with  a cavity 
of  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch,  and  filling 
in  with  boiling  asphalte,  the  top  of  the  cavity 
being  at  the  level  of  the  horizontal  damp 
course.  The  remarks  on  hollow  walls  are  very 
good,  bu  t we  should  have  been  glad  to  see  an  i llus- 
tration  of  a window  or  door  opening  in  a hollow 
wall,  as  it  is  in  these  positions  that  the  treat- 
ment of  such  walls  offers  the  chief  difficulties  to 
•Students.  We  wish  the  author  had  expressed 
in  a more  thorough  manner  his  disapproval  of 
die  system  of  tuck-pointing.  He  says  simply 
tliat  by  it  “ badly-e.xecuted  work  is  disguised 
and  made  to  present  a good  appearance.”  This 
is,  however,  of  the  most  ephemeral  nature,  and 
we  know  of  nothing  much  worse  than  the 
appearance  after  a year  or  two’s  wear  of  a brick 
wall^  tuck-pointed  in  the  approved  modern 
fashion,  with  the  vertical  joints  ruled  with  a 
straight-edge  one  above  another  without  the 
slightest  care  whether  they  coincide  or  not 
with  the  real  joints  of  the  brickwork.  The 
explanations  of  the  various  kinds  of  irregular 
bond  in  brickwork  are  good  and  the  diagrams 
dear  ; and  an  excellent  and  full  description, 
with  illustrations,  is  given  of  the  way  of 
arranging  flues  and  chimney-stacks  with  their 
bond. 

In  carpentry  we  find  queen-post  roofs  fully 
treated,  the  king-post  roof  having  been  de- 
scribed in  Part  L,  and  a good  illustration  of 
what  is  too  often  dispensed  with,  viz.,  the 
angle  brace  and  dragon  beam  to  support  the 
hip-rafter  at  the  angle  of  a building.  The 
chapter  on  built-up  beams  and  strengthenino" 
timber  girders  might,  we  think,  have  been 
omitted,  as  these  have  been  almost  entirely 
•■tuperseded  by  iron  girders  ; and,  moreover, 
we  can  find  no  mention  of  them  in  the  Syllabus 
of  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  upon 
which  the  arrangement  of  these  “ Notes  ” has 
been  based.  The  chapter  on  roof-coverings  is 
good,  but  it  might  have  been  made  more  com- 
plete by  a description  of  some  of  the  modern 
lands  of  tiles  that  have  been  lately  brought 
into  the  market,  such  as  Phillips’s  patent  lock- 
jaw roofing  tiles.  Taylor’s  patent  is  the  only 
^me  that  is  mentioned. 

Nothing  in  building  construction  offers  more 
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difficulties  to  the  architectural  student  than 
joiners  work.  He  will  doubtless  frequently 
have  to  trace  sheets  of  details  prepared  by  one 
ot  the  senior  assistants  in  the  office,  but  unless 
le  gets  a careful  explanation  of  their  meaning, 
they  will  be  utterly  unintelligible  to  him  ; and 
expiration  of  his  articles 
would  be  completely  puzzled  if  he  were  asked 
to  d^raw  a full-sized  detail  of  a sash-window, 
with  inside  boxed  shutters.  In  the  book  under 
notice,  the  section  on  joinery  is  well  done  ; the 
dinerent  kinds  of  joints  are  explained,  the 
purpose  of  grounds  and  linings  is  described, 
and  the  best  way  of  fixing  them,  and  the  intri- 
cacies of  folding  and  sliding  shutters  are  made 
clear  by  some  carefully-drawn  illustrations. 
Skylights  and  lanterns  are  described,  and  a 
-ull  account  is  given  of  the  proper  way  of 
making  and  fixing  of  staircases,  and  excel- 
are  given  for  planning  them 
in  different  positions,  and  for  constructing 
winders,  &c.  We  notice,  however,  a re- 
mark concerning  skirtings  which  is  decidedly 
misleading.  If  there  is  one  thing  more 
than  another  indicative  of  scamped  and  care- 
less work,  it  is  the  practice  of  leaving  the 
space  behind  the  skirting  of  a room  unplas- 
tered.  Not  only  does  the  hollow  harbour 
vermin,  as  the  author  admits,  but  it  is  the 
cause  of  both  sounds  and  smells  passing  from 
one  room  to  another  : and  an  architect  should 
not  only  describe  in  his  specification  that  the 
plaster  is  to  be  carried  down  behind  the  skirt- 
ings to  the  floor-level,  but  should  always  see 
with  his  own  eyes  that  this  has  been  done. 

I he  author  does  not  appear  to  see  any  very 
^eat  necessity  for  this,  as  he  simply  observes 
the  plastering  is  sometimes  continued  down 
to. the  floor  to  fill  it  [the  hollow  behind  the 
skirting]  up.”  We  should  strongly  advise  him 
to  add  these  words  in  his  next  edition  ; “and 
this  sho^ild  invariably  be  done." 

In  ironwork  the  different  parts  of  roof 
trusses  are  described,  and  the  best  means  of 
connecting  them  together  and  of  attaching  the 
trusses  to  iron  columns  is  shown  as  clearly  as 
can  be  done  by  imtinted  illustration.s.  The 
necessity  of  providing  for  the  expansion  and 
contraction  of  iron  roofs  is  not  lost  sight  of, 
and  various  methods  of  attaining  this  object 
are  shown.  There  is  an  instructive  chapter  on 
riveting  and  riveted  joints,  giving  all  the  infor- 
mation likely  to  be  required  by  a student  ; and 
this  is  followed  by  a good  account  of  various 
kinds  of  fire-proof  flooring,  including  several 
French  systems.  This  is  a subject  which  has 
scarcely  received  the  attention  in  this  country 
wiiich  its  importance  demands.  The  value  of 
land  in  London  and  in  nearly  all  our  laro-e 
cities  has  increased  so  enormously  that  therels 
a growing  tendency  towards  the  erection  of 
huge  piles  of  buildings  such  as  are  to  be  seen 
in  the  American  cities.  But  there  no  expense 
is  spared  to  render  the  whole  building  perfectly 
fireproof,  while  in  this  country  it  is  too  often 
done  in  a half-hearted  manner  from  motives  of 
economy,  with  the  result  that  in  case  of  fire 
the  building  turns  out  not  to  be  fireproof  at 
all.  We  should  have  been  glad  if  the  author 
had  been  able  to  include  a description  of  some 
of  the  American  systems,  such  as  P.  B. 
Wight’s  system  of  Chicago,  the  Clinton  Wire 
Cloth  system,  and  others. 

Plasterer’s  work  is  fully  and  accurately  de- 
scribed, and  useful  information  is  given  as  to 
painting  and  glazing  ; but  there  is  a remark 
anenb  varnishing,  with  which  we  certainly  can- 
not agree.  The  author  says  “ the  surface  of 
woodwork  should  be  treated  with  size  before 
being  varnished  to  prevent  it  from  sw'elling  ; 
this  also  fills  up  the  pores  and  causes  a saving 
in  the  quantity  of  varnish  used.”  Now,  the 
effect  of  size, — and  we  assume  glue  size  is 
meant,— is  to  form  a thin  glaze  on  the  surface 
of  tlie  wood,  so  that  the  varnish  adheres  to  this 
glaze  alone,  and  does  not  become  incorporated 
with  the  wood.  No  doubt  a saving  in  the 
amount  of  varnish  is  effected,  and  at  first  the 
appearance  is  as  good  as  if  double  the  amount 
of  varnish  had  been  used,  but  the  least 
shrinkage  in  the  wood  causes  the  varnish  to 
crack,  and,  for  lasting  work,  glue  size  should 
never  be  used.  The  best  method  of  treating 
woodwork  is  first  to  apply  a coat  of  gold  size, 
•Inch  is  a species  of  thin  varnish  that  fills  up 


the  pores  of  the  wood,  and  then  to  follow  with 
two  coats  of  varnish,  washing  the  work  down 
with  clean  cold  water  between  the  application 
of  the  two  coats.  Thus  treated  varnished  work 
will  last  three  times  as  long  as  if  sized  and 
varnished  in  the  ordinary  way.  Paper  must  be 
treated  quite  difterently,  and  here  the  use  of 
glue  size  is  a necessity. 

The  work  concludes  with  a chapter  on 
shoring  and  scaffolding,  and  one  on  founda- 
tions. In  the  former  the  modern  plan  of  usiu" 
a derrick-crane  for  hoisting  materials  is  mem 
t^ioned,  but  it  is  not  stated,  what  we  believe  to 
be  a fact,  that  in  the  case  of  a building  of  any 
size,  the  cost  of  hoisting  materials  in  this  way 
is  about  half  that  of  any  other.  With 
reference  to  foundations,  the  cream  of  the 
information  to  be  obtained  from  larger  works 
is  given,  but  on  this  subject  nothing  but 
practical  experience  will  be  of  much  avail  to 
the  young  architect. 

On  the  whole,  these  “Notes  ” are  thoroughly 
well  done  ; we  should  ourselves  have  been 
rather  disposed  to  let  Part  III.,  which  tre<ats 
of  the  nature  of  building  materials,  precede 
Part  II.,  which  treats  of  the  details  of  their 
application,  but  the  whole  series  will  prove  of 
the  greatest  possible  assistance,  not  only  to 
elementary  students,  but  also  to  those  who  are 
further  advanced. 


THE  NEWEDDYSTONE  LIGHTHOUSE: 
A STRUCTURAL  ADVANCE  IN  THE 
CONSTRUCTION  OF  SEA-TOWERS. 

It  is  now  some  seven  years  since  the  Cor- 
poration of  Trinity  House,  which  had  for  some 
time  directed  anxious  attention  to  the  great 
tremour  which  was  caused  in  the  Eddystone 
Lighthouse  by  each  wave-stroke  during  heavy- 
storms  from  the  westward,  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  one  of  the  noblest  monuments  of 
marine  architecture  which  the  world  possessed 
gave  unmistakable  signs  of  approaching  the 
term  of  its  existence.  Built,  as  most  of  our 
readers  may  be  aware,  by  Smeaton  in  1757,  on 
the  destruction  by  fire  of  the  wooden  tower 
erected  by  Rudyard,  in  1706,  after  the  dis- 
appearance, ill  a violent  storm  in  1703,  of  the 
original  lighthouse  built  by  Winstanley  in 
1699;  the  structure  of  the  Eddystone  tower 
was  long  regarded  as  one  of  the  proudest 
triumphs  of  that  class  of  architecture.  The 
bond  given  to  the  stones,  by  dovetails,  cranq^s, 
dowels,  and  trenails,  was  such  as  almost  to 
emulate  the  unity  of  vegetable  growth.  But 
in  the  constant  strife  of  120  years  duration, 
the  never  slumbering  energy  of  the  attack 
found  two  weak  points  that  were  assailed 
with  success.  So  graceful  was  the  cur- 
vilinear outline  of  Smeaton’s  sea  tower, 
that  the  waves  ran  up  it  as  they  played 
on  its  base ; and  striking,  at  a height  of 
60  ft.  above  high-water  level  of  spring  tides, 
on  the  underside  of  the  projecting  cornice  of 
the  lantern  gallery,  actually  lifted  the  portion 
of  the  building  above  this  level.  In  1839,  and 
again  in  1865,  the  upper  part  of  the  structure 
was  strengthened,  the  projection  of  the  cornice 
was  reduced  by  5 inches,  and  strong  wrought- 
iron  ties  were  introduced,  extending  from  the 
lantern  floor  downwards  to  the  solid  base  of  the 
tower.  The  leakage  wliich  had  followed  on 
the  shaking  of  the  upper  story  was  thus 
arrested,  but  the  undermining  action  of  the 
sea  on  the  gneiss  rock  on  which  the  tower  was 
built  proved  more  irresistible,  and  it  wa.s 
finally  determined  to  erect  a new  tower,  on  the 
same  rock,  at  a distance  of  120  ft.  from  the  site 
selected  by  Smeaton.  The  only  drawback  to 
the  new  site  was  that  a large  portion  of  the 
foundation  had  to  be  laid  below  tlie  level  of 
low-water  spring  tides.  This  difficulty  was 
overcome  by  the  skill  and  energy  of  Sir  James 
Douglass  and  his  staff  with  extraordinary 
success.  The  first  stone  of  the  foundation  was 
laid  by  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  V/ales  on 
August  19,  1879,  and  from  that  day  until  the 
latter  end  of  the  December  following,  131 
landings  were  effected  on  the  rock,  work  was 
carried  on  for  518  hours,  and  114  stones  were 
set  in  seven  courses,  the  average  working 
time  secured  being  nearly  four  hours  per 
landing. 
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In  March,  1880,  work  was  resumed,  and  hy 
the  17th  of  July  the  Avhole  of  the  cylindrical 
base  was  completed.  This  port  of  the  struc- 
ture, as  to  which  no  corresponding  feature 
existed  in  Smeaton’s  tower,  is  one  of  the  altera- 
tions introduced  by  Sir  James  Douglass  which 
merits  the  closest  attention.  It  is  44  ft.  in 
diameter,  and  22  ft.  in  height  above  the  rock- 
cutfoundation,the'topbeing2ft.6in.  above  high 
water  springs.  The  elliptic  curve  of  the  tower 
itself  springs  from  the  solid  platform  afforded 
by  this  cylinder  ; allowing  a ring  of  5 ft. 
diameter  around  its  crown.  The  object  of  this 
step  was  to  break  that  upward  run  of  the 
waves  which,  as  before  mentioned,  so  often 
obscured  the  light,  and  which  had  developed 
such  mischievous  effects  on  the  cornice  of 
Smeaton’s  tower. 

The  younger  men  of  the  present  day,  as  Sir 
E.  Eawlinson  justly  observed  on  the  occasion 
of  the  reading,  at  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers,  of  a paper  descriptive  of  this  new 
lighthouse,  can  scarcely  appreciate  the  diffi- 
culties that  have  been  met  and  overcome  by 
the  builders.  Working  in  a rough  tideway, 
excavating  and  laying  the  foundation  courses 
below  low-water  level,  fighting  step  by  step 
with  an  unresting  sea,  in  which  it  was  often 
barely  possible  to  keep  the  tender  at  her 
moorings,  the  builders  of  the  new  Eddystone 
have  completed  a work  which,  among  similar 
structures,  is  unrivalled  both  in  rapidity  of 
execution  and  in  cheapne.ss  of  cost.  The 
estimate  for  the  work  was  7S,000Z.  The 
lowest  tender  received  was  considerably  in 
excess  of  this  sum.  On  this  being  discovered 
it  was  determined  that  the  work  should  be 
executed  under  the  care  of  Sir  James  Douglass, 
without  a contractor,  and  the  prime  cost  was 
only  59,255?.,  which  was  equal  to  18s.  2d.  per 
cubic  foot. 

It  is  known  that,  theoretically  speaking,  the 
most  advantageous  outline  for  a sea  tower  is 
one  formed  by  a hyperbolic  curve.  The  volume 
of  a tower,  thus  designed,  of  120  ft.  high,  42  ft. 
in  dial!  eter  at  base,  and  16  ft.  in  diameter  at 
top,  is  close  upon  63,000  cubic  feet,  while 
85,000  cubic  feet  is  contained  in  a conical 
tower  of  equal  dimensions.  In  the  New  Eddy- 
stone,  the  focal  plane  is  at  an  elevation  of 
1.32  ft.  above- high-water  level,  or  60  ft.  higher 
than  that  in  Smeaton’s  tower.  The  diameter 
of  the  tower  is  34  ft.  at  the  base,  and  18  ft.  at 
the  under-side  of  the  cornice.  "With  the  excep- 
tion of  space  allowed  for  fresh-water  tanks,  the 
masonry  is  solid  for  25  ft.  6 in.  above  high- 
water  level ; from  which  point  the  thickness 
of  the  wall  gradually  diminishes  from  8 ft.  6 in. 
to  2 ft  3 in.  The  masonry  consists  of  2,171 
stones,  containing  62,133  cubic  feet  of  granite, 
or  4,668  tons. 

The  object  of  the  drum,  or  cylindrical  base, 
froui  which  the  shaft  springs,  was  to  break  the 
force  of  the  waves,  and  cause  them  to  fall  over 
on  themselves  instead  of  running  up  the  shaft 
of  the  tower.  The  further  advantage  of  a con- 
venient landing  platform  is  ofiered  by  the 
design.  In  the  old  tower  the  water  frequently 
fell  in  a cascade  over  the  lantern,  thus 
obscuring  the  light ; a mischief  which  has 
been  altogether  obviated  by  the  stepped  base, 
and  superior  height  of  the  new  tower.  It  has 
been  asked  whether  the  expedient  of  a step  thus 
introduced  could  not  be  advantageously  re- 
peated, giving  a stepped,  instead  of  a curvi- 
linear, outline  to  the  base  of  the  tower.  The 
reply  to  this  question  is,  that  the  size  to  be 
given  to  the  step  depend-s  on  the  magnitude  of 
the  wave  that  assails  it.  In  1834  the  stepping 
of  each  course  of  masonry  was  adopted  by 
Mr,  Walker  at  the  Menai  Lighthouse ; and  Sir 


James  Douglass  freely  admits  that  where  small 
waves  have  to  he  dealt  with  this  profile  is  the 
true  one.  But  it  was  found  at  the  Bishop, 
the  Wolf,  and  other  rock  lighthouses,  that  the 
efi’ect  of  small  steps  was  very  feeble  in  arrest- 
ing the  upward  trend  of  a very  large  wave, 
being,  in  fact,  little  more  than  roughening  the 
surface  of  the  curve  given  by  Smeaton.  By 
the  large  cylinder,  the  large  wave  is  at  once 
divided  ; and  the  heavy  stroke  of  the  falling 
water  is  received  on  a compact  mass  of  solid 
granite  masonry,  which  is  far  stronger  to  resist 
the  impact  than  the  gneiss  rock  on  which  the 
tower  stands  has  proved  to  be.  It  is  admitted 
that  a heavier  blow  is  delivered  on  the  cylin- 
drical than  on  the  doubly-curved  surface, 
although  it  does  not  seem  clear  that  the 
difference  can  be  more  than  that  due  to  the 
sine  of  the  angle  of  impact ; but  the  blow 
is  delivered  at  the  point  where  the  structure  is 
best  able  to  receive  it,  and  at  the  point  of  least 
leverage,  and  thus  has  the  least  destructive 
effect  on  the  rock  foundation  below.  And  the 
secondarj'  blow,  as  that  on  the  under  side  of  the 
cornice,  which  proved  to  be  the  most  destruc- 
tive part  of  the  assault  of  the  sea  on  the  tower 
of  Smeaton,  is  thus  entirely  avoided. 

What  sort  of  a blow  the  sea  can  strike  is  not 
now  mere  matter  of  comparative  estimation. 
That,  in  certain  conditions,  it  is  so  heavy  as  to 
be  irresistible  by  any  mass  of  concrete,  what- 
ever its  solid  hulk, "owing  to  the  low  specific 
gravity  of  the  material,  seems  to  be  unques- 
tionable. Mr.  Thomas  Stevenson  is  the  in- 
ventor of  an  appliance,  called  the  marine 
dynamometer,  which  measures  the  actual  force 
of  the  impact  of  a wave.  In  1843  and  1844 
the  average  force  of  the  waves  at  Skerryvore 
was  ascertained  by  this  instrument  to  he  a little 
over  600  lb.  per  square  foot.  During  the  winter 
it  rose  in  the  same  locali  y to  more  than  three- 
fold that  energy,  or  to  above  2,000  lb.  per 
square  foot.  At  the  Bell  Kock,  the  highest 
indication  attained  was  over  3,000  lb.  per 
square  foot ; but  at  Skerryvore  a maximum  of 
4,335  lb.  per  square  foot  was  attained,  and 
Mr.  Alan  Stevenson  subsequently  recorded  the 
enormous  stress  of  6,000  lb.  per  square  foot. 

The  design  and  structure  of  sea  towers  is  a 
branch  of  architecture  that  follows  laws  and 
rules  of  its  own.  Under  no  circumstances  are 
larger  demands  made,  not  only  on  the  skill 
and  foresight  but  also  on  the  courage,  hardi- 
hood, and  perseverance  of  the  architect  than 
in  the  case  of  such  a lighthouse.  The  account 
of  the  erection  of  the  Bell  Eock  Lighthouse, 
by  Mr.  Robert  Stevenson,  in  1807-10,  has  all 
the  breathless  interest  ot  fiction,  as  fiction  was 
written  by  its  greatest  master  in  the  English 
tongue,— we  canuot  call  the  dramas  of  Shaks- 
peare  fiction.  Since  the  demolition  of  Smeaton’s 
Eddystone  tower,  Stevenson’s  Bell  Rock  tower 
remains  as  the  earliest  existing  type  of  a class 
of  bold  and  skilful  works,  still  few  in  number, 
which  has  each  converted  a dark  sunken  danger 
into  a source  of  light,  guidance,  and  safety  to 
the  sailor. 

The  method  of  dovetailing  together  all  the 
stones,  both  vertically  and  horizontally,  which 
was  introduced  by  Sir  James  Douglass  in  the 
Wolf  Eock  Lighthouse,  and  is  described  in  his 
paper  on  the  same,  has  carried  out  the 
original  idea  of  Smeaton  to  still  greater  per- 
fection. The  stone  employed  was  granite. 
The  blocks  for  the  solid  portion  of  the  towers 
were  quarried  at  Dalbeattie,  and  delivered  on 
the  site  of  the  work  ready  dressed  and  fitted 
On  the  completion  of  the  solid  portion  of  the 
towers,  the  granite  for  the  higher  courses  was 
supplied  from  the  De  Lank  quarry.  The  stones 
were  set  in  Portland  cement. 
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A gradual  increase  in  size  is  so  remarkable 
a feature  of  the  progress  of  the  art  of  the  light- 
house builder,  that  it  will  be  interesting  to 
subjoin  a table  showing  the  contents,  and  also 
the  cost,  of  ten  of  the  most  famous  of  the 
sea  - towers  that  now  protect  our  stormy 
coasts. 

The  contents  and  prices  are  given  by  Mr. 
W.  T.  Douglass.  The  dates,  heights,  and 
architects’  names  we  have  added  ; but  have 
not  traced  the  name  of  the  architect  of  the 
Hanois  or  of  that  of  the  Longships  Light- 
house. 


NOTES. 

The  latest  volume  of  the  Transactions  of 
the  Institute  of  Architects  is  a really  valuable 
one,  and  ought  to  go  far  to  answer  those  mal- 
contents who  insist  upon  it  that  the  Institute 
is  doing  nothing  for  the  profession.  The 
voluminous  paper  by  Mr.  Robins  on  “ Fittings 
for  Applied  Science  Instruction  Buildings,” 
together  with  the  hints  and  comments  contri- 
buted by  various  other  speakers,  some  of  them 
experts  in  relation  to  the  subject  treated,  and 
the  large  number  of  beautifully-drawn  plans 
and  sections  of  buildings  and  fittings,  combine 
to  render  this  paper  one  which  in  itself  gives 
definite  practical  value  to  the  volume  contain- 
ing it,  and  which  no  architect  who  is  concerned 
in  the  planning  of  such  buildings  ought  to 
ignore.  Of  special  interest  in  another  way  is 
Mr.  Tarver’s  paper  on  “English  Monuments 
of  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries,” 
also  very  largely  illustrated.  Col.  Parnell’s 
rather  eccentric  paper  on  the  “ Action  of 
Lightning  on  Buildings”  had  the  merit,  besides 
its  boldness  and  originality,  of  eliciting  several 
valuable  contributions  in  tbe  course  of  the 
debate  ; and  Mr.  W.  H.  White’s  review  of  the 
education  and  position  of  architects  in  France 
during  the  last  two  centuries  is  another  valu- 
able and  exhaustive  paper  on  a subject  on 
which  he  has  special  qualifications  for  speaking, 
and  with  which  we  in  this  country  are  not 
very  familiar.  Whatever  differences  of  opinion 
there  may  be  as  to  details,  the  volume  is,  to 
say  the  least,  no  commonplace  production. 


It  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  the  decision 
of  the  Committee  against  the  Parks  Railway 
Bill  closes  the  subject  ; we  shall  probably  hear 
more  of  it,  with  modifications,  before  long. 
But  the  decision  is  a satisfactory  indication  of 
tbe  necessity  which  is  felt  for  very  great 
caution  in  admitting  a scheme  which  may 
prove  a permanent  injury  to  the  Parks,  and 
which,  practically,  could  not  he  got  rid  of 
when  once  carried  out.  It  is  not  yet  by  any 
means  proved  that  the  ventilation  of  the  tunnel 
could  he  efficiently  carried  out  without  inter- 
mediate openings,  and  the  want  of  actual 
junction  with  the  main  line  at  Westminster 
would  he  a serious  draw'back  to  the  usefulness 
of  the  new  line.  Whatever  the  ultimate 
result,  it  is  much  better  that  more  considera- 
tion should  he  given  to  the  scheme  before  any- 
thing definite  is  done. 


The  system  which  appears  to  have  been 
adopted  in  regard  to  the  proposed  Liverpool 
Cathedral  competition,  of  inviting  architects  to 
send  three  sketches  of  churches  they  have[built 
or  designed,  and  from  these  selecting  some  to 
compete,  is  a good  enough  plan  in  itself ; but 
in  declining  any  drawings  which  have  been 
made  since  the  date  of  the  advertisement 
inviting  them,  the  committee  have  possibly 
deprived  themselves  of  the  ideal  best  man 
they  are  looking  for,  and  cut  out  all  the  genius 
which  may  be  latent  among  the  youngest 
members  of  the  profession.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  some  yoxing  man  of  genius,  wlio  has  not 
yet  built  a church,  may  be  stirred  up  by  the 
gi-eatnessof  the  occasion  to  do  something  great. 
From  this  chance  the  committee  have  cut  them- 
selves off,  unless  they  reconsider  their  decision, 
and  determine  to  take  the  sketches  on  their 
actual  merits,  without  asking  when  they  were 
done. 


Mr.  Justice  Field’s  judgment  in  the  case 
of  the  Gas  Light  and  Coke  Company  v.  The 
Vestry  of  St.  Mary  Abbotts,  Kensington,  gives 
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check  to  the  steam-roller  to  some  extent. 

ihe  laudable  anxiety  of  the  defendants  to  do 
tlieir  work  efficiently  had  led  to  a continued 
increase  in  the  size  and  weight  of  their  steam- 
rollers, followed  by  a corresponding  increase  of 
breakage  in  the  plaintiffs’  gas-pipes.  It  was 
argued  for  the  defendants  that  plaintiffs  should 
have  laid  their  gas-pipes  deep  enough  to  have 
been  out  of  the  reach  of  the  pernicious  effects 
ot  the  roller  ; an  argument  which  we  observe 
; tliat  some  non-professional  newspapers  have 
taken  up  as  the  rational  answer  in  the  case 
it  IS  not,  however,  in  aU  cases  possible  to  do 
tins ; there  are  drams  to  be  considered,  for 
example,  the  level  of  which  i.,  fixed  by  un- 
tilterahle  requirements  of  fall.  The  learned 
judge  ruled  that  the  steam-roller  was  not  to 
be  regarded  a.s  ordinary  traffic  ; it  was  extra- 

ordmarywHghtruqvedovenheroad  fora  special 

purpose.  The  eflects  of  ordinary  traffic  could 
lie  counted  on,  the  possible  enlargement  of 

bem™feTt  thafT  ^ evidently 

been  felt  that  their  power  had  increased  was 

increasing,  and  ought  to  be  dimiuished.  ETth 
plaintifls  and  defendants  were  doinv  public 
service,  but  mnst  do  it  so  as  not  to  infurfeach 
Other,  and  the  employment  of  very  heavv 
rollers  was  simply  a question  of  suppoS 
economy  of  power:  that  is  the  effect  TtS 
.lud^ent  on  a rather  curious  point  in  regard 
to  rights  on  the  public  way.  The  damfoe, 
were  merely  nominal,  the  object  of  the  .Son 
being  to  ascertain  the  rights  on  each  side. 

The  visitor  toMUwhUieYs  small  exhihi- 
toon  at  Messrs.  DowdeswelFs  Gallery  in  New 
Bond-street_  comes,  after  passing  throuerh  th*^ 
front  shop,  into  an  apartment  which  is  .at  least 
oSoSb’ charming  and  effective  hit  of 
Polonr-harmony  as  a whole.  An  upper  wall  of 
a delicate  rose-tint,  with  dado  and  mouldinos 
Xr"  *1™®*  “ “ harmony 

works  ”i‘h  smaU 

“ wSes-ra®'"!  ® “Harmonies”  and 

iNotes  m colour,  produces  on  the  eve  .a  soft 

peivade  the  air  of  the  apartment,  aud  not 
merely  to  he  flat  on  the  walls.  The  general 
eftect  IS  certainly  far  more  successful  t4n  the 
harmony  in  white  and  yellow”  wdiich 
.astonished  the  eye  in  another  of  the  artist’s 
exhibitions  not  very  long  since.  When  we 

oolfr!  li,  separately,  of 

course  there  is  much  more  room  for  difference 

sLl?‘b'T  ®°T  “‘“'gh  bearing 

such  hgh- sounding  and  significant  titles 
are  little  better  than  daubs ; others,  which 
appear  so  at  first  view,  .and  oA  disc 
inspection,  fall  mto  their  place  wonderfully 
when  viewed  at  what  we  take  to  be  the 
^stance  the  painter  intended:  numbers  6 
’ “/  “Stobca  A good  many  contain 
flpres  of  young  girls  reading,  lounging,  in 
various  attitudes,  their  dresses  and  surround- 
ings giving  the  colour  combination  which  is 
denominated  Pink  Note  " (N.B.  Not  a biUd- 
doux,  but  a “ note  ” in  the  scale  of  colour),  or 
Harmony  in  Violet  and  Amber.”  These 
figures  are  very  slightly  sketched,  and  their 
feces  will  certainly  not  be.ar  looking  close  at  ; 
but  they  nearly  all  have  character  in  pose,  and 
show  that  there  is  good  drawing  underlyintr 
their  shadowy  similitude  ; one  in  partiehl.ar° 
YeUow  and  Grey  ” (43),  a gii-1  standing  before 
a background  of  yellow,  is  charming  in  atti- 
tude and  m the  masterly  indication  of  the 
pamting  of  a child  called 
^ Ihe  Blue  Girl  is  admirable  in  its  way,  both 
in  colour  and  drawing,  except  (in  regard  to 
colour)  the  shaded  side  of  the  face,  which  looks 
“ not  clean.  The  programme  is  prefaced 
by  a highly  characteristic  little  profession  of 
taith,  m axioms  after  the  Euclidean  manner  •— 

A picture  is  finished  when  all  trace  of  the 
means  employed  to  bring  about  the  end  has 
disappeared”:  “the  completed  task  of  per- 
severance only  has  never  been  begun,  and  will 
remain  unfinished  to  eternity,— a monument 
ot  good  will  and  foolishness,”  &c.  Of  course 
these  are  only  half  truths,  but  they  are  at  least 
one  side  of  the  truth,  expressed  in  a very 
pungent  manner.  Of  course,  too,  some  of  the 
drawings  are  little  more  than  smudge.s,  and  all, 
exceptthe“BlueGir],”wantprecise  delineation ; 
tout  it  is  not  because  Mr.  Whistler  cannot  draw 
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I with  precision  if  he  chooses.  He  has  chosen 

to  evolve  an  eccentric  type  of  art  for  himself  ; 
and  we  have  no  wish  to  see  imitators  of  him  ; 
bub  there  is  a method  in  his  madness,  and,  ns 
ms  own,  it  is  a refreshing  little  vagary,  and 
has,  at  least,  the  merit  of  being  what  may  be 
called  anti-Philistine”;  and  though  some  of 
It  may  be  absurd,  those  who  think  it  merely 
absurd  proclaim  their  own  defect  of  percep- 


Lord  Strathbden  axd  Campbell’s  in- 
tended motion  in  regard  to  smoke  abate- 
ment, which  was  to  have  been  brought  for- 
ward (as  we  mentioned)  last  week,  but 
owing  to  circumstances  was  postponed,  is 
now  to  be  replaced  by  a Bill,  to  be  intro- 
duced next  week  in  the  House  of  Lords,  to 
give  discretionary  power  to  each  vestry  to 
compel  the  use  of  either  smokeless  fuel  or 
, smoke-preventing  grates  within  its  own  juris- 
diction ; or,  more  strictly  speaking,  to  legislate 
for  the  prevention  of  smoke,  leaving  it  to 
householders  (for  the  present)  to  adopt  which- 
ever method  they  find  may  enable  them  best 
to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  Act.  It 
is  hoped  that,  without  attempting  at  this 
moment  any  such  serious  scheme  as  com- 
pulsory prevention  for  the  whole  of  London, 
this  permissive  power  given  to  the  vestries 
may  induce  one  or  another  of  these  governing 
bodies  to  lead  the  way  in  making  the  experu 
ment  within  its  own  district,  and  tlms  afford 
a practical  test  of  the  possibility  of  dealing 
with  the  subject  by  legislation.  To  have 
selected  any  district  arbitrarily  for  experi- 
ment would  have  probably  raised  tlie  opposi- 
tion of  that  district ; by  the  plan  proposed  the 
onus  of  putting  the  machinery  in  motion  will 
be  left  with  the  parochial  authority  of  each 
district. 

The  members  of  the  Sunday  Society  and 
other  friends  of  the  Sunday  opening  move- 
ment having  almost  unanimously  pronounced 
in  favour  of  an  annual  motion  being  made  in 
the  House  of  Commons  for  opening  on  Sunday 
afternoons  the  whole  of  the  museums,  galleries, 
aud  libraries  supported  by  national  funds,  it 
has  been  deckled,  after  consultation  with 
Parliamentary  friends,  to  adopt  this  course, 
and  a motion  will  this  year  be  introduced  by 
Mr.  Geo.  Howard,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  Tlios.  Burt, 
M.P.  This  annual  test  of  Parliamentary 
opinion  seems  a very  good  scheme  for  keeping 
the  subject  before  the  public  mind,  and 
securing  a record  of  the  progress  of  the  move- 
ment, even  if  it  lead  to  no  immediate  result. 


There  i,s  a delighlful  little  Chevilliard, 
Criticism  is  easier  than  Art”  ; a fine  interior 
r/  A specimens  of 

G.  A.  hripp,  Birket  Foster,  Mrs.  Allingham, 
Louis  Leloir,  and  other  well-known  names. 
-The  central  work  is  Fred.  Walker’s  reproduc- 
tion  in  water-colour  of  his  memorable  painting. 
The  Harbour  of  Refuge.” 


The  history  of  English  costumes  which 
Mr.  Lewis  Wingfield  has  contributed  to  the 
Health  Exhibition  is  certainly  attractive, 
and,  to  a very  limited  extent,  instructive  ; 
but  the  figures  are  nothing  like  being  suffi- 
ciently numerous,  and  the  details  are  often 
wrong.  It  is  a fact, — scarcely  credible  or 
creditable, — that  not  one  of  the  representa- 
tive gentlemen  of  the  last  century  wears  a 
sword,  and  that  the  cane, — and  such  a cane  ! — 
is  introduced  at  every  period  of  history.  The 
boots,  also,  of  the  huntsmen  in  iiarticular,  are 
clearly  incorrect  as  regards  material.  The 
whole  series  bears  evident  traces  of  hurry, — a 
characteristic  apparent  in  many  of  the  depart- 
ments. 

The  decision  of  the  Railway  Commissioners 
in  favour  of  the  Post  Office,  in  regard  to  the 
laying  of  over-head  wires  to  connect  the  Fire 
Brigade  stations  in  Battersea,  Wandsworth, 
Tooting,  and  Clapham,  gives  a slight  and,  per- 
haps, useful  check  to  the  rather  exaggerated 
clamour  against  all  over-head  wires  whatsoever 
which  has  been  raised.  That  a number  of 
wires  working  in  a large  system  should  be 
placed  underground  is  right  and  reasonable, 
but  it  is  hardly  reasonable  to  demand  that  one 
wire,  necessary  for  a most  important  service  to 
the  district  affected,  should  be  placed  under- 
ground at  a cost  which  would  probably  have 
proved  prohibitory. 

Messrs.  Tooth  & Sox’s  exhibition  of  water- 
colours at  theii'  gallery  in  the  Haymarket  is  a 
small  collection  of  drawings  with  a consider- 
able proportion  of  good  work  among  them. 


The  sale  of  plate,  porcelain,  pictures,  and 
fermtiiro,^  -n-liicli  belonged  to  the  late  Mr. 
Charles  Skipper,  occupies  three  days  of  this 
week  at  Christie’s.  Some  things  of  great 
beauty  and  interest  are  under  the  hammer. 
Three  separate  catalogues  are  issued.  In 
the  first  day’s  sale  (Thursday),  though  its 
artistic  value  may  be  small  enough,  the 
f%ct  of  greatest  general  interest  is  the 
Kemble  Testimonial,”  .a  large  piece  of  idate 
presented  to  the  actor  upon  his  retirement 
from  the  stage  in  1817.  The  admirers  of 
Irving  could  hardly,  in  his  honour,  amend 
the  legend  “ To  John  Philip  Kemble,  on 
his  retirement  from  the  stage,  of  which  for 
34  years  he  has  been  the  ornament  and  pride  ; 
which  to  his  Learning,  Taste,  and  Genius  is 
indebted  for  ite  present  state  of  refinement ; 
which,  under  his  auspices,  and  aided  by  his 
unrivalled  labours,  most  worthily  devoted  to 
the  support  of  the  legitimate  drama,  and  more 
particularly  to  the  glory  of  Shakspeare,  has 
attained  to  a degree  of  splendour  and 
prapriety  before  unknown,  and  which,  from 
his  high  character,  has  acquired  increase  of 
honour  and  dignity  : Tins  Vase,  by  a 
numerous  assembly  of  his  admirers,  in 
testimony  of  their  gratitude,  respect,  and 
affection,  was  presented,  through  the  hands  of 
their  president,  Henry  Richard  Vassall,  Lord 
Holland,  June  27th,  1817.”  “More  is  thy 
due  than  more  than  all  can  pay.”  The  erection 
is  26  in.  in  height ; it  is  three-sided  ; on  one 
side  is  the  tragic  queen  crowning  the  actor  ; 
on  anotlier  is  Cupid  pointing  to  a bust  of 
Shakspeare  ; on  the  third  the  inscription  just 
quoted.  China  lovers  will  have  found  much 
to  delight  them  in  a large  collection  of 
Dresden,  and  another  of  Sevres  porcelain. 
Amongst  the  former  is  a fine  old  dinner- 
service  in  167  pieces.  Of  promiscuous  speci- 
mens, the  most  important  perhaps  are  two 
large  Worcester  vases  by  Flight,  Barr,  & Barr, 
which  must,  therefore,  have  been  mafie 
between  1813  and  1829  ; and  a fine  pair  of 
old  Wedgwood  vases.  The  last  day  of  the 
sale  (to-day)  will  be  devoted  to  the  pictures. 
These  are  mostly  modern. 


_ The  grievances  of  the  Wellington  statue 
(lie  hard.  They  again  occupied,  on  Tuesday, 
the  House  of  Lords  in  a debate  of  considerable 
length,  rt  propos  of  two  motions,  one  by  Lord 
Stratheden  and  Campbell,  that  the  statue 
should  not  be  removed  till  we  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  judging  of  the  new  one  which  is  to 
replace  it ; the  other  by  Lord  De  Ros,  that  the 
statue  should  not  be  removed  from  London. 
The  first-named  motion  was  eventually  with- 
drawn in  favour  of  Lord  De  Ros’s  “amend- 
ment,” which  was  carried  by  a majority  of  22. 
As  there  is  no  talk  now  of  destroying  the 
statue,  and  as  the  present  Duke  has  expressly 
stated  his  opinion  that  by  the  course  proposed 
“ full  respect  is  paid  to  the  memory  of  his 
father,”  the  subject  ouglit  to  be  considered 
settled.  The  debate  was  amusing  enough  in 
some  ways,  and  the  suggestions  as  to  the  possible 
social  and  political  consequences  of  deporting 
the  statue  reminded  one  of  the  tag  sentence  of 
a well-known  farce, — “ The  thunderclouds,  that 
are  now  closing  over  the  political  horizon,”  &c. 
Certain  gallant  officers,  too,  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  raising  their  hats  to  the  statue,  and 
would  lament  the  loss  of  their  idol ; but,  as 
Lord  Powerscourt,  in  a very  practical  spirit, 
observed,  those  gallant  officers  might  as  well 
raise  their  hats  to  a good  statue  of  the  Duke 
as  to  a bad  one.  Let  us  hope  we  shall  get  the 
“good  one.” 


Surveyors'  Institution.  — The  annual 
general  meeting  of  this  Institution  will  be  held 
on  Monday  next  at  three  p.ni.  The  annual 
dinnerwill  take  place  on  the  same  evening  in 
the  Venetian  Saloon  of  the  Holbom  Restaurant. 
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AROHITECTUEB  AT  THE  ROYAL 
AOADEMYL— IV. 

We  have  not  for  many  a day  seen  so  strange 
a design  as  that  described  as  “ Front-door 
Gable,  Collyers,  Petersfield,  Hants : Bateman 
& Keates”  (1,280),  and  in  saying  this  we  do  not 
wish  to  be  understood  to  imply  anything  in  dis- 
paragement of  the  same.  It  is  so  entirely  ori- 
ginal as  almost  to  baffle  criticism,  and  must  be 
judged  by  canons  as  yet  unformnlated.  We  feel 
in  the  presence  of  a new  phase  of  art,  and  are 
compelled  to  suspend  our  judgment  thereon. 

The  drawing  shows  in  geometrical  elevation 
a street  frontage  of  perhaps  30  ft.,  comprising 
a ground-story,  a first  floor,  and  a large  expanse 
of  gable  above  it.  What  is  behind  the  gable, 
and  whether  it  is  only  an  artistic  sham,  we  are 
unable  to  conjecture.  The  materials  employed 
are  apparently  red  brick,  some  variety  of  red 
stone  resembling  Mansfield  in  tint,  and  here 
and  there  a little  black  and  white  marble,  or 
may  be  tiles.  The  spacing  of  the  solids  and 
voids  throughout  is  little  less  than  audacious. 

In  the  centre  of  the  first  floor  the  two  seg- 
ments of  a semicircular  arch  are  separated  by 
a short  length  of  horizontal  lintel,  to  accommo- 
date a shield  bearing  a coat  of  arms.  On  each 
side  of  the  central  division  two  semicircular 
arches  continue  the  arcade,  one  on  each  side 
being  pierced  as  a window,  and  two  fractions  of 
similar  arches,  one  on  each  extremity  of  the 
facade,  complete  the  series,  their  curves  run- 
ning abruptly  out  at  the  quoins. 

In  the  centre  of  the  ground-floor  is  an  ogee- 
headed doorway,  the  archivolfc  enclosed  by 
horizontal  and  vertical  lines  of  labels  and  the 
spandrels  filled  in  with  chequers  of  black  and 
white.  The  apex  of  the  ogee  bears  a vase  on 
which  the  word  “ PAX  ” is  inscribed  ; and  from 
the  vase  a free  arrangement  of  not  ungraceful 
foliage  expatiates  in  the  arched  recess  above. 
A helmet  and  crest  fill  a small  niche  at  a higher 
level,  and  the  string-course  is  broken  over  a 
narrow  panel  bearing  the  legend,  “ MORS 
VIA  AD  VITAM.”  The  side  windows  on  the 
ground-floor'  are  placed  centrally  with  the 
arcade  above,  and  their  outer  jambs  are  within 
14  in.  of  the  lateral  limits  of  the  frontage. 
The  windows  resemble  in  general  design 
the  central  doorway,  their  summits  having- 
similar  but  smaller  sprays  of  fobage  delicately 
designed  and  drawn.  The  large  gable  is  occu- 
pied in  a singular  manner.  A chimney-stack 
rises  from  the  foot  of  each  raking  coping.  In 
the  centre  a very  small  circle  is  filled  with  glass, 
and  from  it  long  horizontal  and  vertical  bars 
form  a cross,  the  arms  terminating  in  circles 
containing  respectively  the  words  “SANS 
DIED  RIEN.’’  An  owl  peeps  from  a foliage- 
sheltered  nook  on  one  side,  and  a (?)  jackdaw 
from  a corresponding  nook  on  the  other  side. 
Every  brick  is  delineated  with  praiseworthy 
decisiOD,  the  minutest  detail  being  portrayed 
with  rigorous  exactitude. 

A little  comedy  is  being  played  out  for  the 
amusement  of  the  spectator.  At  the  left-hand 
window  the  son  and  heir  is  making  love  to  the 
parlour-maid,  while  his  mother,  who  is  dressed 
for  a morning  walk,  discovers  his  secret  and 
pauses  in  the  porch  in  listening  wonder.  A 
skye  terrier,  the  companion  of  her  walk,  is 
excited  at  the  discovery;  but  is  too  well  edu- 
cated to  disturb  so  dramatic  a situation  by 
barking,  and  a white  cat  dozes  on  the  sill  of 
the  companion  window,  giving  to  the  whole 
the  necessary  sense  of  repose.  We  give  a 
simple  description  of  the  composition  and  its 
accessories,  but  abstain  from  hazarding  any 
opinion  upon  its  merits  as  a work  of  art.  To 
many  it  will  probably  be  an  occasion  for  a scorn- 
ful sneer,  and  others  will  see  in  it,  no  doubt,  the 
on’y  real  hope  for  English  architecture.  For 
ouj  selves,  if  compelled  to  make  the  avowal,  we 
confess  to  a sort  of  liking  for  what  is,  at  any 
rate,  entirely  original, — a quality  too  rare  to  be 
contemptuously  treated, — and  for  the  daring 
directness  of  its  expression,  not  without  some 
misgiving,  however,  that  the  authors  are  making 
game  of  us,  and  that  the  whole  thing  may  be  an 
elaborate  jest. 

1,241  (Sketch  of  South  Door,  Bourges  Cathe- 
dral, France)  and  1,257  (Sketch  of  Staircase 
of  Hospital  at  Santa  Cruz,  Toledo,  Spain),  both 
by  R.  T.  Blomfield,  are  roost  beautiful  and 
conscientious  studies  in  pencil  of  very  compli- 
cated architectural  subjects,  and  we  commend 
them  to  the  notice  of  all  students.  Such 
exercises,  so  patiently  wrought  out,  are  more 
'valuable  as  a training  for  the  eye  and  hand  than 
acres  of  the  dodgy  “flicked  up”  pen  and-ink 


drawings  which  just  now  appear  to  fascinate 
the  ingenuous  youth.  While  on  this  subject, 
we  may  again  advert  to  the  patient  care  shown 
iu  Mr.  G.  E.  Jeaffreson  Jackson’s  “ View  from 
Guard-room  ,of  Churchyard,  Mont  St.  Michel, 
Normandy”  (1,212),  and  the  " Chateau  de  la 
Gendarmerie,  Caen”  (1,269),  in  which  extreme 
faithfulness  of  portraiture  is  combined  with 
light  and  atmosphere  almost  beyond  wbat  one 
would  have  supposed  capable  of  attainment 
with  such  simple  means  as  pen  and  ink.  A 
very  beautiful  drawing  (1,281)  of  the  south 
transept  of  Westminster  Abbey,  by  A.  Heming- 
way, and  a more  (cheaply)  effective  drawing  of 
“ The  Tomb  of  Lord  Treasurer  Burleigh,  in  the 
Church  of  St.  Martin,  Stamford,”  by  Mr.  G.  C. 
Horsley,  are  excellent  examples  of  their  respec- 
tive kinds.  Of  decorative  works  and  designs 
for  stained-glass  there  is  a fair  sprinkling,  but, 
with  the  exception  of  the  design  for  the  deco- 
ration of  St.  Paul’s  (before  noticed  by  us) 
nothing  -which  calls  for  any  very  special  men- 
tion. Designs  for  stained  glass  do  look  so  very 
much  like  one  another,  and  so  very  unlike  the 
real  thing,  and  the  effect  of  the  decorative  treat- 
ment of  a room  50  ft.  long  cannot  be  conveyed 
in  a drawing  of  the  size  of  a sheet  of  foolscap. 
In  1,219,  Mr.  Owen  W.  Davis  shows  a Pompeian 
design  for  the  decoration  of  a vestibule,  full  of 
much  graceful  ornament  and  pleasing  colour ; 
and  1,322  “ A London  Drawing-room,”  by 
Geo.  Aitchison,  A.,  the  treatment  of  the  walls 
in  a dull,  rich  gold,  is  sumptuous  in  the  extreme. 
Messrs.  Heaton,  Butler,  & Bayne  show  a design 
for  decorating  the  hall  of  a City  company 
(1,342),  and  display  all  their  accustomed  skill 
in  this  class  of  work.  A high  wainscot  dado  is 
surmounted  by  pictures  from  the  history  of  the 
company  ; portraits  of  distinguished  members 
of  the  guild  figure  in  the  great  hall  window  and 
their  arms  in  roundels  above,  and  in  the  deep 
frieze  which  runs  round  the  upper  part  of  the 
wall.  By  a pretty  conceit  the  animals,  whose 
hides  form  the  staple  of  the  company  in  question, 
leap  and  sport  in  and  ont  of  the  convolutions  of 
the  ornament  which  is  framed  of  forest  foliage. 
It  is  a thoughtful  and  pleasing  scheme,  and 
would,  we  have  no  doubt,  look  well  in  execu- 
tion,— would,  in  fact,  gain  in  effect  with  the 
enlarged  scale  of  the  actual  work. 


FURTHER  NOTES  ON  THE  ACADEMY 
PICTURES. 

Mr.  Fildes’s  brilliant  painting,  “ Veuetia-n 
Life”  (390),  representing  a group  of  young 
women  at  the  doorway  and  on  the  steps  of  a 
house  opening  on  one  of  the  canals,  is  certainly 
among  the  successes  of  the  year.  The  light  is 
concentrated  on  the  centre  figure,  a blonde  girl 
with  a mass  of  white  muslin  spread  over  her 
knees,  on  which  she  is  at  work  ; there  is  no 
story  in  the  picture,  it  is  simply  a group, 
brilliant  and  glowing  in  colour  and  finely  drawn. 
His  single  figure,  “A  Venetian  Flower-Girl” 
(747),  enshrined  amid  a wealth  of  flowers,  is 
perhaps  ever  finer;  and,  compared  with  the 
artist’s  work  of  last  year,  “The  Village 
Wedding,”  these  Venetian  pictures  strikingly 
illustrate  his  versatility.  Among  other  Venetian 
subjects  is  Mr.  Woods’s  “II  mio  Traghetto” 
(390),  a Venetian  ferry  and  its  own^r  and 
family,  and  Herr  Van  Haanen’s  “Afternoon 
Coffee”  (721),  a clever  but  rather  vulgar 
interior  of  a work-girls’  shop,  containing  fipfures 
of  somo  variety  of  character  thrown  together 
in  a confused  pproup  with  no  attempt  at  com- 
position, and  one  or  two  of  them  very  carelessly 
drawn.  Far  beyond  these  in  artistic  excellence 
are  Herr  deBlaas’stwo  pictures,  “ After  Church  ” 
(423)  and  “ Secrets”  (832),  the  latter,  a small 
work  of  three  figures,  exceptionally  clever  in 
drawing  and  expression,  almost  surpassing  his 
“ Flirtation”  of  last  year. 

Mr.  Briton  Riviere’s  best  work  is  “The  King 
and  his  Satellites  ” (88),  a very  large  lion  fol- 
lowed by  a group  of  jackals,  in  whose  bickerings 
and  furtive  glances  at  the  big  animal  a great 
deal  of  humour  is  expressed.  His  “ Eve  of 
St.  Bartholomew”  (52),  a.  girl  with  a blood- 
hound, is  incomprehensible  in  relation  to  its 
title;  and  “The  Enchanted  Castle”  (437), 
where  a very  stagy-looking  knight  in  eccentric 
armour  mounts  the  steps  of  a portico,  in  the 
doorway  of  which  two  “small  but  healthy 
tigers”  stand  in  a menacing  attitude,  looks 
like  an  elaborate  joke.  Going  back  to  the 
first  room,  and  touching  on  some  of  the  remain- 
ing figure-subjects  in  order  of  hanging,  we  may 
notice  a figure  by  Mr.  Long  (28),  which  is 


called  “Judith,”  but  might  have  any  other 
name ; and  a very  clever  work  hy  Mr.  Holl,  a 
portrait  of  a young  boy  with  a sword,  and  the 
title,  “ Did  you  ever  Kill  anybody.  Father  ? ” 
(67).  an  idea  apparently  taken  from  an  incident 
in  “The  Newcomes”;  the  colour  is  a harmony 
in  red  and  black;  the  look  of  alarmed  and 
anxious  inquiry  on  the  boy’s  face  is  capitally 
given.  Mr.  Faed’s  two  works  in  this  room  (87, 
93)  are  in  his  second-best  manner  only. 

In  Gallery  II.,  Mr.  Morris’s  “ Crowns  of  Joy 
and  Sorrow”  (117)  is  a churchyard  scene,  in 
which  the  emblems  of  baptism  and  burial  are 
combined  ; a pretty  picture  with  “ a moral”  in 
it.  A very  pointed  little  scene  is  Mr.  Dendy 
Sadler’s  “ Experientia  docet  ” (129),  card- 
playing between  two  priests,  a puzzled  novice 
and  an  elder  and  very  astute  man,  whose  face 
expresses  good-humoured  malice  at  the  success 
of  his  play.  Wo  are  very  glad  this  capital 
artist  is  not  going  to  keep  in  one  groove  in  his 
snbjects.  Mr.  Collier’s  large  portrait  group  of 
the  four  “ Daughters  of  Colonel  Makins,  M.P.  ” 
(136),  is  a little  too  much  of  a romping  scene, 
where  the  eldest,  a grown-up  young  woman,  is 
down  on  the  floor,  and  the  others  pelting  and 
otherwise  worrying  her  ; an  effort  at  variety  in 
portrait-painting  not  quite  in  good  taste ; the 
face  of  the  elder  girl  is  a beautiful  bit  of  colour, 
the  ofhers  rather  bard.  Mr.  Frederick  Brown’s 
“Candidates  for  Girton  ” (168),  where  a girl 
playing  schoolmistress  is  examining  some  others 
who  stand  in  a row  against  a wall,  is  very 
spirited  and  life-like;  below  it  bangs  a very 
different  scholastic  subject,  Mr.  Eyre  Crowe’s 
“ School  at  the  Aitre  St.  Maclou,  Rouen”  (169), 
an  old  half-timber  house  with  a long  line  of 
little  girls  ranged  before  it,  each  one  a separate 
study.  Mr.  Cooper’s  enormous  cattle-picture 
in  this  room  is  one  of  the  things  that  moat  be 
protested  against ; the  wall  space  occupied  by 
this  hard  mechanical  production,  a mere  repeti- 
tion of  what  the  same  artist  has  done  scores  of 
times  before,  is  simply  stolen  from  some  of 
those  who  might,  but  for  the  want  of  the 
mystical  “R.A.”  after  their  names,  have  far 
more  rightly  claimed  it.  Mr.  Holl’s  portrait  of 
Mr.  Carbutt  (155),  and  Mr.  Ouless’s  of  Canon 
Freemsntle  and  Mr.  Bancroft,  (162,  190),  are 
among  the  good  portraits  of  the  year;  and  Mr. 
Storey’s  “Art  and  Nature;  a Study  of  Tone 
and  Colour”  (189),  is  an  interesting  and 
elaborately-painted  interior  on  a small  scale. 

Most  of  tbo  prominent  works  in  Gallery  III- 
have  been  already  mentioned  in  our  formex* 
article ; we  must  draw  attention,  however,  to 
Mr.  Faed’s  best  work,  “Of  What  is  the  Wee 
Lassie  thinking?”  (267),  a painting  with  a 
single  figure  of  an  interesting-looking  child 
seated  before  the  fire,  aud  showing  the  suc- 
cessful treatment  of  low  but  harmonious  tones 
which  marks  Mr.  Faed’s  best  work.  A difficulty 
in  painting  scenes  of  peasant  life,  of  these 
islands,  is  that  truthfulness  of  representation 
almost  necessitates  dull  and  faded  hues  in 
raiment  and  surroundings,  which  it  is  difficult 
to  render  agreeable  to  the  eye.  Mr.  Leslie  is 
much  better  off  in  his  (artistic)  rank  of  society ; 
in  his  “ Thames  Roses,”  where  a pretty  girl 
sits  with  her  feet  on  the  window-seat  of  a 
riverside  house,  there  is  plenty  of  opportunity 
for  warm  and  harmonious  colour;  and  the  level 
lines  of  the  figure,  the  window,  and  the  river 
outside,  give  a peculiar  expression  of  repose  to 
one  of  the  pleasantest  of  Mr.  Leslie’s  recent 
works.  Mr.  Marks’s  “The  Angler’s  Rest 
(292)  falls  short  of  bis  usual  point  and  humour  ; 
the  angler  is  painted  from  the  same  model 
whom  we  remember  as  the  impatient  listenei* 
to  the  recitation  of  a poem  in  another  recent 
work  of  the  artist.  Mr.  Holl’s  portrait  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  (298)  as  “ Master  of  the  Bench 
of  the  Honourable  Society  of  the  Middle 
Temple,”  is  a good  specimen  of  a ceremonial 
portrai'-, — a kind  of  work  that  only  looks  in 
place  when  hung  in  a large  ball  with  othei' 
works  of  the  same  class.  Among  other  works 
in  the  same  room  may  be  noted  Sir  F. 
Leighton’s  charming  head,  “ Letty  ” (226), 
Mr.  Holl’s  portrait  of  the  Master  of  Charter- 
house”  (285)  ; Mr.  Rivi&re’s  “Actmon”  (315), 
a study  of  dogs  attacking  a man, — the  work  is 
absurdly  realistic  for  the  title.  Mr.  Calderon 
exhibits  afignre  entitled  “ Night”  (340),  which 
suggests  the  idea  of  a portrait  of  Miss  Anderson 
in  Greek  costume  sitting  on  a stone  seat  in 
a garden  by  moonlight ; the  title  suggests 
that  the  figure  is  an  allegorical  representa- 
tion of  Night,  in  which  case  she  would  be  very 
unsatisfactory.  Taking  the  title  to  mean  merely 
“ night-time,”  it  is  a work  of  considerable 
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expressive  power,  and  stowing  very  line 
di  nwing. 

The  most  prominent  work  in  Gallery  IV. 
after  those  we  liavc  mentioned,  is  Mr.  P. 

Dicksee’s  “Romeo  and  Juliet’’  (430),  at  the 
moment  of  parting  as  the  dawn  breaks.  Juliet, 
though  wearing  (as  Bret  Harte  puts  it)  “ that 
one  formless  garment  that  renders  all  women 
equal,’’  need  not  have  been  reduced  to  such 
a poor  little  skimpole  figure,  certainly  not  worth 
climbing  a balcony  after.  Both  figures  are  com- 
monplace, and  quite  beneath  Shakspeare’s  con- 
ception. The  effect  of  dawning  light  is  well 
given.  Equally  beneath  Lord  Tennyson’s  con- 
ception is  Mr.  Stone’s  illustration,  in  two  pictures 
(448,  449),  of  the  exquisite  song  in  “ The 
Princess,’’  “We  fell  out,  my  Wife  and  I,’’ which 
we  suspect  was  only  added  by  way  of  a title 
after  the  pictures  were  painted.  Painters  should 
treat  great  poets  with  more  reverence  than 
thus  lightly  to  vulgarise  their  conceptions.  Sir 
F.  Leighton’s  “Sun-gleams”  (43G)  should  not 
be  passed  over,— a brilliant,  though  (for  the 
artist)  a rather  bard  little  work. 

In  a corner  of  Gallery  V.  is  a small  and 
powerful  painting  of  the  Impressionist  school 
“Pantaisie”  (472),  by  Mr.  P.  W.  Steer;  a 
sketch  of  the  head  of  a very  remarkable-looking 
girl,  of  Southern  character  of  face,  half  buried 
in  a cloud  of  iullc.  Mr.  Hodgson’s  “ Church 
Afloat”  (484),  the  largest  work  he  sends,  is  a 
scene  at  service  on  the  main  deck  of  a man-of- 
war  ; Mr.  Hodgson  has  well  given  the  feeling 
of  all  these  rough  honest  faces  composed  to  one 
expression  of  attention  and  seriousness  during 
the  service  ; it  is  an  interesting,  and  what  one 
may  call  a rather  national  kind  of  picture,  but 
just  comes  short  of  its  effect  from  a certain  hard- 
ness and  stiffness  in  the  execution,  ns  if  the 
sailors  were  very  good  lay  figures  rather  than 
living  men.  Mr.  Oulcss’s  “Mr.  Henry  Whiting” 

(490),  is  one  of  the  most  ma.sterly  portraits  of 
the  year,  a little  sketchy,  but  full  of  life  and 
expression.  We  have  not  yet  mentioned  Mr. 

Linton’s  large  work,  " The  Declaration  of  War” 

(498),  the  first  of  his  series  in  the  “Life  of  a 
Soldier  of  the  Sixteenth  Century,”  though 
painted  the  last.  It  is  a very  effective  work, 
though  a trifle  theatrical ; or  rather  the  great 
personage  who,  standing  on  bis  palace  steps, 
makes  the  declaration  with  a good  deal  of  de- 
clamation, is  theatrical,  and  perhaps  intended 
to  be  60.  The  declaration  is  received  with  mock 
deference  by  the  envoys  of  “ the  Ottoman  ” who 
stand  at  the  foot  of  the  steps  ; behind  the  prince 
i.s  the  young  knight  in  armour  who  is  to  be  the 
hero  of  the  struggle.  It  is  a fine  work,  and  we 
hope,  now  that  the  whole  are  completed,  some 
opportunity  will  be  taken  of  exhibiting  them 
publicly  together.  Mr.  Walter  Horsley’s  “ The 
French  in  Cairo”  (516),  is  a clever  work,  as 
also  Mr.  Lockhart’s  “ Gil  Bias  and  the  Licentiate 
Sedillo  (528) , who  is  as  much  amused  with  the 
story  as  his  gout  will  allow  him  to  be. 

Gallery  1 1,  contains  another  of  those  immense 
expanses  of  canvas  covered  with  nothing  that 
any  one  cares  for,  Mr.  Goodall’s  “ Flight  into 
Egypt”  (619).  For  the  Academicians  to  talk 
about  want  of  space  when  one  of  their  number 
covers  so  many  square  yards  of  wall  with  tliis 
kind  of  thing,  is  too  absurd.  Mrs.  Collier’s 
portrait  of  “Hiss  Nettie  Huxley”  (592)  is  a 
hard  performance,  showing  some  very  good 
drawing.  Mr.  Waller’s  “ The  Orphans”  (597) 
is  a girl  feeding  some  fawns, —not  subject 
enough  in  it.  Mr.  Sant  has  captured  a couple 
of  pairs  of  twin  daughters,  whose  dual  portraits 
hang  as  pendants.  “Ada  and  Dora  Ismay” 

(618)  are  very  pleasing  portraits,  as  far  as  faces 
are  concerned  ; the  dresses  are  painted  in  a 
rather  loaded  manner.  A really  original  bit  of 
painting,  quite  inexplicable  in  iucilent,  is  Herr 
Van  Beers’  “ Soir  d’Ete”  (650),  which  looks  like 
a chapter  out  of  a very  French  novel ; a meadow, 
a park  surrounded  by  woods,  a well-appointed 
carriage-aud-pair  in  the  middle  distance,  a 
girl  dressed  in  the  height  of  fashion  on  a seat  in 
the  foreground,  aud  a large  headless  statue 
which  played  a flute  when  it  bad  a head  ; the 
footmen  in  the  distance  look  at  the  lady, 
who  looks  at  or  for  some  one  invisible  : it  is 
Delpbine  who  has  an  appointment  with  Engine 
de  llastignac.  The  picture  is  utterly  heartless, 
and  yet  is  of  value  for  its  piquancy  and  its 
sharp  distinction  fi’ora  anything  proper  to 
English  art.  Next  to  it  is  a good  portrait  head 
of  a lady,  under  the  title  “ Woolgathering,”  by 
Mr.  Skipworth.  In  a painting  of  the  “ Uncon- 
verted Cavalier”  (601),  Mr.  C.  Seton  has  been 
imitating  Mr.  Marks,  and  not  without  success 
in  spirit,  though  his  painting  is  rather  hard,  fish  are  ranged,  holding  one  up,  the  fish  mer- 


Mr.  Heywood  Hardy  has  some  first-rate  cavalry 
horses  under  the  title  “ The  Rear  Guard  ” (691)  ; 
he  shines  equally  in  “ A Sale  of  Cavalry  Horses  ” 
(French  Cavalry)  in  the  next  room  (739).  Mr. 
Laslett  J . Pott  is  advanced  to  a more  conspicuous 
position  than  he  has  yet  attained,  but  his 

Disinherited”  (693)  is  not  so  successful  as 
some  of  his  previous  smaller  works. 

In  Gallery  VII.  M.  Dagnan  has  certainly 
made  a hit  in  “ Vaccination”  (738).  The  only 
weak  portion  is  the  head  of  the  woman  seated 
in  the  full  light  of  the  window;  but  the  various 
expressions  of  the  mothers  and  the  poor  little 
children  with  their  arms  bared  for  the  opera- 
tion, and  laughing  with  each  other,  and  the 
careful  compressed  lips  of  the  ofiicial  surgeon 
as  he  stoops  over  bis  work,  make  a group 
full  of  life  and  reality.  We  pass  with  a 
silent  anathema  another  academician’s  staffed 
sheep,  which  are  produced  by  so  many 
square  feet  annually,  and  pause  at  a little 
work  of  real  feeling,  entitled,  “ Deepening 
Shadows”  (754),  by  Miss  Margaret  Dicksee; 
an  interior  where  twilight  is  falling,  and  an 
old  man  sits,  with  his  head  bowed,  by  the  bed, 
where  a sick  child  is  evidently  past  hope  of 
recovery : the  picture  is  nob  remarkable  in 
execution;  what  strikes  one  is  its  simplicity 
of  composition  and  unaffected  feeling.  M. 
Bonguereau’e  “La  Nuit”  is  what  we  should 
describe  as  a very  finely-painted  Academy 
picture;  the  old  style  of  allegorical  figure, 
representing  Night,  floating  tlirough  the  air  in 
an  elegant  attitude  and  crape  drapery.  Tifr. 
Thorburn’s  “ Daniel  in  the  Lion’s  Den  ” (798), 
of  course  on  the  lino  (as  the  work  of  an  Asso- 
ciate), is  almost  too  ludicrous  to  believe  in. 
What  must  foreign  artists  think  when  they 
find  a work  like  this  well  hung?  And  what  is 
the  effect  on  public  taste  of  this  kind  of 
rubbish  ? The  Academicians  who  do  know 
what  they  are  about  had  better  look  to  this. 
Of  some  large  paintings  in  this  gallery,  Mr. 
Val  Prinsep’s  “Saturday  Dole  in  Worcester 
Chapter  House  ” (810)  is  not  a happy  subject, 
involving  the  representation  of  a number  of 
mean-looking  and  ugly  old  women,  all  in  the 
attitude  of  expectation ; and  the  picture  cer- 
tainly is  uninteresting.  “A  Fen  Farm,”  by 
Mr.  Macbeth  (805),  is  far  too  largo  for  its 
subject  and  interest;  there  is  much  canvas  to 
let,  aud  atone  of  landscape  which  is  not  natural 
nor  pleasing ; the  figure  and  animals  are  good 
in  themselves,  but  as  a picture  it  is  a straggling 
concern. 

Gallery  VIII.  contains  little  of  note  in  addi- 
tion to  the  works  mentioned  in  our  previous 
article  (we  are  pui-posely  passing  over  land- 
scape at  present),  if  we  except  Mr.  Herkomer’s 
excellent  portrait  of  Dr.  Butler,  and  Mr.  Hugh 
Cameron’s  clever  and  spirited  little  “Rustic 
Interior,”  called  “The  Rivals”  (859),  which 
shows  also  a certain  originality  of  style.  In 
Gallery  XI.  Mr.  Herkomer  has  it  all- his  own 
way  in  his  remarkable  painting,  crowded 
with  figures,  entitled  “Pressing  to  the  West” 
(1,546),  a scene  in  a New  York  building 
where  emigrants  have  to  pass  through  for  regis- 
tration before  “ going  West,”  and  where  they 
often  remain  pigged  together  for  days  in 
default  of  other  lodging.  ^Ir.  Herkomer  has, 
perhaps,  done  a social  as  w-ell  as  an  artistic 
service  in  depicting  this  wretched  scene,  which 
we  presume,  is  from  actual  observation,  in 
its  painful  reality.  The  picture  shows  a long 
boarded  room,  in  which  people  of  all  varieties 
of  nationality  are  crowded  together  in  the  ex- 
ireme  of  discomfort.  A poor  sick  German  wife 
puts  away  with  her  hand  the  food  which  her 
husband  is  trying  to  persuade  her  to  trv ; a 
man,  who  seems  like  a low  type  of  Italian,  looks 
on  mechanically;  a dignified,  long-robed  old 
Jew,  in  the  centre  of  the  picture,  stands  with 
bis  handsome  daughter  on  his  arm,  keeiiijig  as 
much  as  he  can  aloof  from  the  contaminiiiion 
of  contact  with  the  others ; an  Euglish  labour- 
ing man  looks  over  bis  shoulder  at  the  daughte  r. 

A number  of  other  figures,  more  or  less  [)romi- 
nent,  each  tell  their  own  tale,  and  add  to 
the  effect  of  the  whole.  The  realism  of 
the  scene  is  achieved  without  hardness  of 
effect,  and  with  due  regard  to  artistic  conditions, 
an  instructive  contrast  in  this  respect  to  Vfiu 
Haanen’s  picture  before  alluded  to,  also 
crowded,  but  crowded  without  method  or  com- 
position. The  next  honours  of  this  room  are 
carried  off  by  Mr.  Eyre  Crowe,  in  his  capital  ; 
and  life-like  painting  of  the  “ Fish  Market, 
Rouen”  (1627);  there  is  a sale  of  fish  by. 
auction;  a man  stands  on  the  slab  where  the 


chant,  seated  behind  the  table,  directs  the  salt? 
with  extended  stick;  his  daughter  (probably)' 
and  a servant  make  memoranda  of  the  sale;  a 
crowd  press  closely  round,  bidding  against  each> 
other.  The  whole  is  very  brightly  and  clearly- 
painted,  with  no  shirking  of  anything,  anth 
great  variety  of  character  in  the  faces.  Further 
on  a lady  artist,  Miss  Conolly,  makes  a very 
good  appearance  with  a work  entitled  “ A Gap  . 
in  the  Ranks  ” (1641)  ; and  another,  Miss  Ida- 
Lovering,  has  a good  little  work  entitled  • 
“Motherless”  (1602).  Mr.  Gordon's  “Maria 
and  Joseph  Surface”  gives  a good  idea  of' 
Maria  ; as  to  Joseph,  one  does  not  expect  to  find  ■ 
more  than  once  in  a generation  any  one  who 
can  adequately  either  play  him  or  paint  him. 
Mr.  Holl’s  “ G.  Fenwick,  Esq.”  (1656)  and  Mr. 
Calderon’s  “Mrs.  Henry  Fellows”  (1620)  are 
two  excellent  portraits  in  very  opposite  styles. 


ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

MODERN  BUILDING  IN  INDl-A.. — DOMES. 

At  the  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Institute 
held  on  Monday  last,  Mr.  Ewan  Christian,. 
President,  in  the  chair. 

The  Chairman  read  the  following  resolutioii' 
which  had  been  proposed  that  afternoon  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Council : — 

“ Certain  changes  in  the  constitution  of  the  Institute' 
iving  been  pressed  on  the  consideration  of  the  Council  as  . 
being  urgently  needed,  Resolved,  that  a Commiitee  of  the 
Council  lake  into  consideration  the  practicability  of  a- 
moditication  of  the  Charter,  or  the  grant  of  a new  Charter, 
and  the  effect  on  the  Institute  ol  either  course;  also  to. 
•onfer  with  the  Honorary  S lieitor  and  such  emioent 
.'ounsel  as  they  imiy  think  fit,  and  obtain  such  in'ormafion 
IS  they  may  consider  desirable  upon  the  subject.” 

Tlie  decease  of  Mr.  Edwin  Nash,  a Fellow  of 
the  Institute,  of  long  standing,  was  announced. 

Mr.  Fowler  said,  that  as  he  had  some  personal 
knowledge  of  Mr.  Nash,  ho  would  not  like  that 
liis  decease,  after  a painful  illness,  should' 
be  passed  without  some  slight  notice.  M>.  . 
Nash  had  occupied  a very  considerable  position- -• 
in  the  profession,  and  formerly,  when  bis  liealtb  ‘ > 
permitted,  he  was  a constant  attendant  at  the*-- 
meetings  of  the  Institute,  taking  part  in  th;  - 
discussions  to  the  advantage  of  all. 

Mr.  Wm.  Emerson  (Fellow)  then  read  a 
paper  entitled,  “A  Description  of  some  New 
Buildings  at  Allahabad  and  Bhownugger,  India, 
with  some  Remarks  on  Domes,  and  the  mingling 
of  Styles  of  Architecture.”  There  were  various 
points,  be  said,  to  be  considered  in  arranging 
buildiuga  suitable  to  Indian  purposes,  points 
with  which  architects  were  not  brought  into  • 
contact  in  England,  and  which  involved  such 
differences  in  construction  as  to  make  it  a 
delightful  experience  to  leave  the  old  highways 
of  English  architectural  thought,  and  to  work 
for  a while  in  India.  These  points  were  chiefly 
the  climate,  with  its  intense  heat  and  its  total 
rainfall,  almost  incessant,  but  limited  to  a few  • 
months ; next  the  habits  of  the  Oriental,  which 
made  it  hard  for  him  to  work  save  in  the 
accustomed  grooves  of  hia  ancestors  ; lastly,  the 
innovation  of  modern  Western  thought,  and,  it 
might  as  well  be  added,  of  science  aud  cnlture. 

60  opposed  to  all  the  antecedents  of  the  con- 
servative Hindoo,  and  to  his  caste  prejndices. 

In  Allahabad  the  average  heat  was  Ironi- 
85  degrees  to  98  degrees  in  the  shade.  At 
Nassich,  in  tents  under  the  inangoo  trees,  he 
had  experienced  120°  of  heat.  Hence  the 
necessity  for  elaborate  means  of  ventilation,  for 
verandabs,  aud  for  walls  fhaded  by  overhanging- 
eaves.  This  arrangement  gave  a character  to- 
Indian  buildings  quite  unlike  that  of  our 
Western  ones,  and  afforded  the  architect  scope- 
for  picturesque  dealing  with  light  and  shade 
unattainable  in  England.  With  regard  to  the 
habits  of  the  Gricntal  workman  it  was  shown  in 
detail  how  much  the  English  architect  has  tc 
put  up  with  iu  India,  how  completely  he  must' 
possess  his  soul  in  patience  unless  willing  to 
the  risk  of  deatli  by  heat-apoplexy.  Mr. 
Emerson  had  to  allow  for  a considerable  per- 
centage of  defective  workmanship,  as  was  ■ 
illustrated  by  his  plans  for  a church  and  for  the 
Muir  College,  both  at  Allahabad,  and  for  the 
Takhtsiuggi  Hospital  at  Bhownuggur.  As  to 
the  style  of  architecture  to  bo  adopted  by  the 
English  in  our  peninsular  dependency,  Mr 
Emerson  accepted,  with  some  modification,  the 
conclusion  arrived  at  in  Mr.  Chisholm’s  last 
year’s  paper,* — “that  an  architect  practising 
iu  India  should  unhesitatingly  elect  to  practise- 
in  the  native  styles.”  The  present  reader^e 


• See  Btiilder,  vol.  sliv.,  p.  808. 
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later  idea  was,  that  buildings  erected  under  the 
British  Baj  for  any  purpose  connected  with  the 
natives,  whether  for  Government,  education,  or 
charity,  should  show  a distinctively  British 
character,  at  the  same  time  adopting  the  details 
and  feeling  of  the  native  architecture,  and 
suiting  it  to  the  requirements  of  each  particular 
case.  In  answer  to  the  objection  that  this  would 
create  a hybrid  style,  it  was  asked  whether 
the  mingling  of  Mahommedan  and  Ilindoo 
art  had  not  resulted  in  some  of  the  most  en- 
chanting buildings  of  the  world,  as  exemplified 
at  Bejapore  and  in  the  Xorth-wcst  Provinces. 
In  Europe,  also,  were  there  not  buildings  as 
noble  as  any  in  the  wcrld, — for  instance,  St. 
Sophia’s  at  Constantinople, — which  were  hybrid 
in  style  P Other  examples  were  the  Palermo 
Cathedral,  San  Muriatoat  Florence,  the  interior 
of  St.  Mark’s  at  Venice,  and  the  apse  of  our 
own  Canterbury  Cathedral.  Indeed,  were  not 
the  loveliest  flowers  and  plants  hybrids  ? and 
had  not  the  intermingling  of  the  different  human 
families  produced  the  noblest  types  of  men  ? 
This  was  Mr.  Emerson's  apology  for  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  Muir  College,  and  of  the  Takht- 
singgi  Hospital,  which  he  felt  must  be  described 
as  hybrid.  These  bnildings  of  his  carried  out, 
as  he  proceeded  to  show  at  large,  his  idea  of 
impressing  the  stamp  of  the  British  Raj  on 
modern  Indian  erections.  Some  sketches  of 
Indian  details  which  he  exhibited  explained 
whence  he  got  his  inspiration.  Though  for  the 
most  part  from  Mahommedan  buildings,  they 
were,  nevertheless,  of  Hindoo  origin.  That 
from  the  fort  at  Agra  was  certainly  old  Hindoo 
work  re-used  by  the  Mahommedans,  and  so  was 
the  column  from  Bejapore.  One  of  the  most  in- 
teresting points  to  himself  in  these  Indian  works 
of  his,  Mr.  Emerson  said,  was  the  chance  of  intro- 
ducing domes, — a chance  rarely  falling  to  the 
lot  of  an  architect  practising  in  England.  In 
the  dome  over  the  ball  of  the  Muir  College  he 
had  taken  the  type  of  the  Taj  Mahal  for  outline. 
Mr.  Emerson  proceeded  to  describe  and  com- 
pare these  two  domes,  and  gave  some  account 
of  the  library  dome  of  the  college  and  of  the 
hospital  dome.  After  a comprehensive  survey 
of  the  principal  domes  in  East  and  West,  Mr. 
Emerson  said  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  highest 
perfection  attainable  in  the  construction  of  a 
dome  would  be  a combination  of  the  arched 
pendentive  arrangement  of  Mahmoud’s  Tomb, 
surmounted  by  a circular  dome  of  the  conical 
section  of  Sta.  Maria  at  Florence,  or  that  of 
the  tomb  of  the  Shah  Khoda  Benda,  with  a 
slight  additional  bulbousness  of  the  haunches, 
and  a weighty  cornice  hung  inside  about  one- 
third  of  the  height  above  the  springing.  Part 
of  this  idea  was  in  bis  mind  when  ho  designed 
the  dome  over  the  Sitzungsaal  in  the  competi- 
tion for  the  Berlin  Houses  of  Parliament.  In 
this  case  he  proposed  supporting  the  large 
lantern  by  flying  buttresses,  over  tbe  dome, 
ratber  than  by  a double  shell.  One  good 
point  of  this  construction  internally  would 
be  that  the  spandrels  would  offer  such  ad- 
vantages for  mosaics  or  fresco,  being  at  an 
easy  angle  of  vision, — an  important  thing 
at  a great  height.  Ho  believed  that  with 
Portland  cement  concrete  and  a network  of 
galvanised  iron  or  copper  embedded  in  it,  to 
supply  the  fibre  lacking  to  concrete,  the  upper 
part  being  composed  of  an  aggregate  of  light 
specific  gravity,  with  heavy  material  at  the 
base,  we  might  construct  perfectly  stable 
domes  of  larger  size  than  any  ever  yet  built,  of 
more  effective  external  and  internal  design,  and 
of  comparatively  light  weight.  Internally,  the 
dome  was  by  far  tbe  grandest  and  most  impres- 
sive method  of  covering  a large  area.  There 
was  a mystery  about  the  gloom  of  the  interior 
of  a vast  cupola  that  well  suited  the  imagina- 
tion of  an  Oriental.  And  in  all  great  architec- 
ture there  should  be  a certain  mysteriousness. 
He  had  read  that  a science  without  mystery  is 
unknown,  and  that  a religion  without  mystery 
was  absurd.  He  felt  sure  they  might  add  that 
architecture  without  an  element  of  mystery  is 
unpoetical  and  unimpressive.  It  was  this  quality 
in  our  great  Gothic  cathedrals,  caused  by  the 
ranges  of  columna.  arcbes,  and  vaults  that  was  tbe 
chief  reason  of  their  attractiveness,  but  they 
lacked  tbe  feeling  of  immensity  and  spacious- 
ness  given  by  the  dome.  Yet  a dome 
should  not  be  too  light,  nor  its  vastnesa  too 
easily  penetrated.  He  thought  the  effect  of 
St.  Peter’s  was  marred  by  this.  The  in- 
terior of  St.  Paul’s  was  on  this  score  more 
effective.  Some  would  ask.  How  about  the 
decoration  ? Well,  the  decoration  of  St.  Peter’s 
was  too  plainly  visible,  and  if  St.  Paul’s  should  | 


be  treated  correctly  by  means  of  well-designed 
subjects  with  strong  outlines,  devoid  of  dark 
shadows  and  rendered  in  the  brightest  glass 
mosaic,  it  would  be  quite  visible  enough  down 
below,  with  enongb  of  the  mystery  emble- 
matical of  all  spiritual  and  heavenly  things. 
But  for  decoration  in  such  a position  the  colours 
must  be  brilliant,  for  the  joint  effect  of  distance 
and  the  atmosphere  would  be  to  dull  an  emerald 
green  down  to  jgrey,  and  a bright  vermilion  to 
dingy  red.  Mr.  Emerson  mentioned  that  he  often 
wondered  why  our  architects  who  bad  had  tbe 
chance  had  never  erected  a dome  in  connexion 
with  a Gothic  Church  in  England.  It  was  not 
needless,  as  was  proved  by  oar  enormous  con- 
gregations, many  of  whom  could  neither  see 
nor  hear  on  account  of  the  blocking  up  of  tbe 
lungs  of  the  churches  with  the  enormous  piers. 
Ho  wanted  to  see  a magnificent  Gothic  interior 
opened  up  after  the  manner  of  tbe  Duomo  at 
Florence,  and  numbers  of  other  Italian  churches. 
But  he  could  not  see  why  the  grandest  of  all 
features  should  be  almost  exclusively  found  in 
Classic  and  Orientsl  work.  There  might  be 
certain  diflicuUies  to  be  overcome,  but  nothing 
insurmountable,  and  with  tbe  earlier  types  of 
Transitional  architecture,  the  dome  would  per- 
fectly harmonise.  Might  it  not  happen  that 
in  such  an  endeavour  to  blend  Classic  and 
Gothic  we  might  strike  tbe  architecture  of 
thirty  years  hence,  as  hinted  by  Professor  Kerr 
in  his  interesting  paper  read  at  tbe  recent  Con- 
ference of  Architects.*  Let  it  be  a Renaissance 
suited  in  every  way  to  our  roodorn  require- 
ments, not  such  as  Italy  saw  in  tbe  fifteenth  or 
sixteenth  centnry,  but  a Renaissance  of  the 
mingled  spirit  of  Classic  and  Gothic  exempli- 
fied in  some  such  works  of  an  earlier  century  as 
he  had  already  mentioned.  The  desiderated 
Renaissance  was  one  with  arms  long  enough 
and  bold  enough  to  embrace  the  lintel,  the 
round  arch,  and  the  pointed  arch,  the  pic- 
turesqueuessof  tbe  Gothic  vault,and  tbe  dignified 
nobility  of  tbe  Classic  and  Oriental  dome, 
with  an  elimination  of  the  crudities  of  Gothic 
art,  and  an  enrichment  with  the  graces  of  the 
Classic  style.  Before  such  an  architecture  a 
style  which  worshipped  nothing  but  quaintness, 
whoso  ideal  of  nobility  was  only  the  picturesque, 
and  whose  detail  and  sculpture  were  debased 
and  meaningless,  might  sui'ely  vanish  into  the 
haze  of  oblivion  from  which  it  was  evolved. 
But  he  did  not  yearn  after  a Renaissance 
whose  constructive  element  was  iron.  That 
might  suffice  for  bridges  of  thousands  of  feet 
span,  for  earthquake-proof  buildings,  for  fire- 
proof roofs  and  floors,  for  girders,  ties,  and 
cement.  An  architecture  to  be  noble  and  im- 
pressive must  not  be  wanting  in  mass,  and 
an  iron  edifice  was  but  a skeleton  wanting 
the  clothing  of  flesh  and  skin  to  give  it  life 
and  beauty.  We  called  that  a human  skeleton 
from  which  the  soul  had  fled,  and  on  the 
same  principle  an  iron  architecture  would  be 
found  to  lack  the  nobility  of  a living  art. 

Of  tbe  discussion  which  followed  tbe  reading 
of  the  paper  we  will  give  a special  report  in  our 
next. 


REGENT-STREET  BRANCH  OF  THE 
ALLIANCE  BANK,  LIMITED. 

The  directors  of  the  Alliance  Bank  having 
determined  to  open  a West-end  branch,  acquired 
premises  at  the  corner  of  Priuces-street,  Regent- 
street,  which, — with  the  consent  of  the  Office  of 
Woods  and  Forests, — were  pulled  down  and  the 
present  building  erected  from  the  designs,  and 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  architect  to 
the  bank,  Mr.  Fred.  Pinches,  5,  John-street, 
Adelpbi,  W.C.  The  ground-floor  is  principally 
devoted  to  the  banking  office,  which  is  entered 
from  a doorway  at  the  angle  of  the  building. 
The  manager’s  room  opens  out  of  tbe  banking 
room,  and  is  divided  from  it  by  a glazed  wains- 
cot screen.  The  whole  of  the  fittings,  entrance 
doors,  lobbies,  &c.,  are  in  wainscot  dead  polished, 
the  public  space  in  front  of  the  counter  being 
laid  with  mosaic.  At  the  rear  of  the  manager’s 
room  is  the  stone  staircase  to  the  basement,  and 
also  the  hydraulic  lift  for  the  bullion,  plate- 
chests,  &c. 

Great  care  has  been  taken  in  the  construction 
of  the  basement,  which  contains  two  strong 
rooms,  the  thick  walls  of  which  are  lined  with 
Bessemer  steel  plating,  and  have  strong  iron 
doors  and  gates  of  the  most  approved  descrip- 
tion, made  by  Messrs.  Hobbs,  Hart,  & Co.  In 
this  floor  are  placed  the  heating-chamber,  lava- 


* See  Builder,  p.  726,  ante. 


tory,  water-closets,  &c.  The  entire  area  of  tbe 
ground-floor  is  of  fireproof  construction. 

The  private  entrance  to  the  manager’s  resi- 
dence is  placed  in  Princes-street,  and  leads 
through  an  entrance-hall  to  the  principal  stair- 
case. On  the  first-floor  are  the  dining  and 
drawing  rooms,  on  the  second  and  third  floors 
the  bedrooms,  the  kitchen  scullery,  servants’ 
bedroom,  &c.,  being  placed  on  the  top  floor. 

The  frontages  in  Regent-street  and  Princes- 
street  are  executed  in  Portland  stone.  The 
works  have  been  carried  ont  expeditiously  and 
satisfactorily  by  Messrs.  Lucas  Bros.,  and  were 
opened  for  business  on  the  3rd  of  March  last. 


i RECEIVING-HOHSE  AND  CASUAL 
WARDS  FOR  THE  ST.  GEORGE’S  UNION. 

The  Workhouses  belonging  to  the  St.  George’s, 
Hanover-sqiiare,  Board  of  Guardians  (until  lately 
situated  in  the  aristocratic  neighbourhood  of 
Mount-street,  Grosvenor-square,  and  Yictoria- 
street,  Westminster),  having,  within  the  last 
two  years,  been  removed  to  the  new  buildings 
erected  in  the  Pulham-road,  it  became  necessary 
to  provide  in  some  central  spot  of  the  Union 
a house  where  applicants  for  admission  to  the 
Workhonse  could  be  first  seen,  and  examined  as 
to  their  fitness  for  admission.  It  was  also 
thought  that  tbe  casual  wards  should  be 
located  in  a spot  more  central  than  at  present 
to  the  districts  comprised  in  the  Union.  Thus 
it  is  that  the  building  illustrated  by  us  this 
week  comes  to  be  erected.  It  provides  accom- 
modation in  the  front  building,  on  tbe  ground 
, and  first  floor,  for  the  reception  of  sixty  casuals, 
each  of  whom  is  accommodated  with  a separate 
apartment  or  cell.  The  third  floor  is  fitted  up 
as  sick  wards  for  twelve  patients  of  each  sex, 
and  these,  being  designed  upon  the  latest  prin- 
ciples advocated  by  hospital  experts,  will  be 
especially  worth  a visit  from  those  interested  in 
such  matters. 

The  central  portion  of  the  ground-floor  of  this 
front  block  contains  tbe  entrance-ball,  with 
master’s  and  porter’s  office,  and,  adjoining  it,  a 
committee-room  and  waiting-room  for  applicants 
for  out-door  relief. 

The  buildings  in  the  central  block  contain 
accommodation  for  fourteen  paupers  of  each 
sex,  and  there  are  two  padded  rooms  for 
dangerous  lunatics.  A small  number  of  paupers 
will  thus  always  be  kept  at  the  buildings  and 
will  bo  employed  about  the  premises  performing 
the  usual  cleaning  andjsuch  like  duties. 

The  buildings  in  the  rear  consist  of  a 
kitchen,  with  larders  and  stores,  a laundry, 
disinfecting  closet,  and  other  offices. 

Stabling,  with  large  ambulance  accommoda- 
tion, is  provided  at  one  end  of  the  site  left  of 
the  entrance. 

The  architects  are  Messrs.  Saxon  Snell  & 
Sons;  the  builders  are  Messrs.  Mowlom  & Co. 
The  heating  works  are  executed  by  Messrs. 
Berry  & Son ; the  water  supply  by  Messrs. 
Potter  & Sons  j the  cooking  apparatus  by 
Messrs.  Benbam  & Sonsj  tbe  gastittings  by 
Messrs.  May  Brothers  5 tbe  padded  rooms  by 
Messrs.  Cooper  & Holt ; and  the  stable  fittings 
by  Messrs.  Barton  <&  Co. 

The  contract  for  the  erection  of  the  buildings, 
including  engineering  work  and  all  fittings, 
amounts  to  20,900i. 


GATES,  WIRRAL  CHILDREN’S  HOSPITAL, 
BIRKENHEAD. 

These  gates  are  constructed  of  wrougbt-iron, 
with  the  exception  of  the  flowers  and  letters 
W.  C.  H.,  which  are  in  real  bronze.  The  work- 
manship is  exceedingly  good,  and  the  design  has 
been  most  faithfully  carried  ont.  They  were 
the  gift  of  Mrs.  Dowie,  of  Claughton,  in  memory 
of  her  husband,  and  were  executed  by  Messrs. 
Bennett  Bros.,  of  Liverpool. 

Mr.  John  Clarke,  19,  Castle-street,  Liverpool, 
was  the  architect  of  the  building,  and  the  gates 
were  carried  out  under  bis  immediate  superin- 
tendence. 


Temple  of  Diana  at  Epliesus. — In  reference 
to  the  remarks  on  this  in  our  last  (p.  692),  Mr.  Jas. 
Fergusson  writes  to  say  that  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  give  data,  references,  and  explana- 
tions on  the  drawing,  and  that  his  paper  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Institute  of  Architects,  vol. 
for  1882-3,  pp.  147  to  161,  must  be  taken  as  the 
data  for  the  design,  which  is  practically  tlio  out- 
come of  the  paper. 
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CARVED  OAK  DOOR-HEAD,  FOR  BILLIARD-ROOM,  WORTLEY  HALL 
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Mb.  John  Clabee,  Akchitect. 


NEW  museum:  of  antique  sculpture,  CAMBRIDGE. 

II. across  the  Galleries,  from  the  Early  Greek  Room. 
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THE  NEW  MUSEUM  OP  SCULPTUEE 
CAMBRIDGE. 


The  tlirce  views -which  wo  give  of  the  intei-ior 
uf  tliia  museum  derive  their  chief  interest  from 
the  sculpture,  -which  is  fully  treated  of  in  our 
leading  article  of  this  week  j but  the  points  of 
vie  w have  been  selected  so  as  to  include  also  such 
points  of  architectural  effect  as  could  be  realised 
hi  a building  in  which  economy  was  a necessary 
condition.  As  described  in  our  former  article,* 
the  sculpture  rooms  form  three  parallel  galleries, 
the  centre  one  running  the  whole  length  of  the 
biulding,  the  other  two  shorter.  Plate  I.  is  from 
the  middle  portion  of  the  centre  gallery,  looking 
through  the  little  columned  vestibule  -which 
connects  it  with  the  right  hand  gallery.  Plate  II. 
gives  the  view  from  near  the  middle  of  the 
right  hand  gallery,  looking  across  the  building, 
through  the  two  doors  of  inter-comraunicatiou, 
towards  the  Roman  room.  Plate  III.  is  from 
nearly  the  same  position  as  Plate  I.,  but  looking 
up  the  centre  gallery,  to  where  a columned  apse 
closes  the  vista. 


CARTED  OAK  DOOR-HEAD, 
WORTLET  HALL. 

EXECUTED  BY  STUDENTS  OF  THE  SCHOOL  OF  ART 
WOOD-CARVING,  KENSINGTON. 

The  students  of  the  School  of  Art  Wood- 
carving, at  the  Albert  Hall,  have  just  finished 
two  carved  lunettes  in  oak  for  the  architraves 
or  overdoors  of  Lord  Wharncliffe’s  billiard-room 
at  Wortley  Hall,  one  of  which  we  illustrate  in 
this  number.  The  panels  were  designed  by 
Mr.  John  Fisher,  of  the  National  Art-Training 
School,  and  late  of  the  Sheffield  School  of  Art, 
and  were  approved  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Poynter,  R A ’ 
who  designed  the  rest  of  the  decoration 
(See  Builder,  Jan.  5th).  The  designs  have  been 
earned  out  in  the  wood  by  Miss  M.  E.  Reeks 
Mr.  J.  Fourncaux,  and 

Mr.  G.  Hurst. 

We  may  add  that  the  principal  aim  of  this 
school  is  to  cultivate  the  taste  for  wood-carving, 
and  to  produce  it  at  a moderate  cost,  and  as 
the  committee  are  anxious  to  revive  the  archi- 
tectural wood -carving  so  prevalent  in  the 
eighteenth  century  in  England,  the  School 
would  gladly  co-operate  with  any  architect  for 
this  purpose.  The  School  is  open  to  amateurs 
as  well  as  to  those  making  wood-carving  a pro 
fession,  and  to  ladies  as  well  as  gentlemen. 


REMAINS  OF  WINCHESTER  PALACE. 

In  Mr.  Brewer’s  view  of  Old  London  Bridge, 
which  we  published  afortnight  since,  Winchester 
Palace  formed  a prominent  object  in  the  fore 
ground.  We  now  reproduce  a drawing  of  a 
fragment  of  the  palace  which  still  remained  two 
or  three  years  ago,— the  detail  of  a window  and 
archway,  which  were  discovered  in  pulling 
down  a portion  of  the  old  walling  of  the  palaci 
The  wall  had  for  many  years  formed  the  party- 
waU  between  Mr.  E.  Gripper’s  mills  and  a shed 
on  the  southward,  and  in  consequence  of  the 
necessity  of  rebuilding  the  greater  portion  of 
the  wall  had  to  be  taken  down  to  the  level  of 
the  warehouse  floor. 

The  portion  of  the  wall,  as  shown  on  the  key- 
plan  (in  length,  75  ft.),  was  situate  on  the  west 
of  Stoney-street,  and  3G  ft.  from  Clink-street. 
The.jamb,  head,  and  cill  of  the  window  were  in 
a fair  state  of  preservation,  but  portions  of  the 
mulhons  only  remained.  Westward  of  the 
remains  shown  in  the  illnstration  were  another 
foi^-centred  archway  and  some  stones  which 
had  evidently  formed  part  of  a doorway. 

In  digging  for  the  foundation  of  the  piers  of  the 
new  wall,  which  was  built  in  the  old  foundation, 
the  crown  of  a sewer  or  subway  was  broken 
into,  which,  to  all  appearance,  was  much  of  the 
same  size  and  character  as  that  still  (or  until 
lately)  to  be  seen  near  some  houses  in  the 
ffais  subway,  however,  being 
ull  of  Bemi-hquid  mud,  its  extent  and  direction 
could  not  be  ascertained.  Embedded  in  the 
wall,  at  the  first-floor  level,  was  a handful  of 
Samian  ware,  which  had  evidently  been  broken 
up  and  thrown  in  during  the  building  of  the 
wall.  This  illustration  is  one  of  a series  of 
sketches  and  notes  of  objects  of  interest  in 
Southwark  and  Rochester,  made  and  collected 
jy  Mr.  C.  N.  McIntyre  North  during  the  last 
our-and-twenty  years. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

VISIT  TO  NO.  3,  KENSINGTON  COURT. 

The  members  of  the  Architectural  Associa- 
tion made  their  ninth  and  last  Saturday  after- 
noon visit  this  session,  on  the  17th  inst.,  to 
No.  2,  Kensington  Court.  Peter  Cunningham 
a village,  a mile  and  a 
half  from  Hyde  Park  Corner.”  In  front  of  the 
bouse  -visited  last  Saturday  stands  the  milestone 
recorffing  this  fact.  The  house  is  situated  in 
me  High-street,  and  immediately  opposite 
Kensington  Palace.  It  is  erected  on  a free- 
hold  plot  of  ground,  having  a frontage  of 
ft.  0 in.  by  a depth  of  100  ft.,  at  the  j unction 
ot  the  new  roadway  to  the  Kensington  Court 
Estate.  _Our_  readers  will  remember  that  the 
Association  visited  other  houses  on  this  estate 
recently,  as  recorded  in  the  Builder  of  the  26th 
ult.  No.  2,  Kensington  Court  is  a house  of 
somewhat  larger  dimensions,  and  is  being 
erected  for  Mr.  A.  Riley,  of  32,  Queen’s- 
gardens,  Hyde  Park,  from  designs  and  under 
the  superintendence  of  Mr.  T.  Graham  Jackson, 
M.A.,  architect,  at  a cost  of  7,800L  Mr.  A. 
Estcourt,  of  Gloucester,  is  the  contractor,  and 
Mr.  R.  Edwards  is  the  clerk  of  the  works,  by 
whom  the  visitors  were  received.  After  in- 
specting the  drawings,  the  members,  who  were 
headed  by  Mr.  Cole  A.  Adams,  the  President, 
and  Mr.  H.  D.  Appleton,  one  of  the  honorary 
secretaries,  proeeeaed  to  riew  the  house. 
Mr.  Edwards  said  it  was  commenced  in  March, 
1883,  and  is  to  be  completed  in  three  months 
from  this  date. 

Besides  the  basement  the  house  contains 
five  stories,  including  an  attic.  In  the  base- 
ment are  the  servants’  hall,  housekeeper’s  room, 
butler’s  pantry,  kitchen,  scullery,  and  four  large 
coal-vaults  under  pavement.  The  basement 
occupies  the  whole  of  the  site.  The  ground 
floor  consists  of  the  library,  dining-room,  study, 
oratoiy,  and  entrance-halJ.  The  first  floor  con- 
tains _ the  drawing-room,  large  sitting-room, 
principal  bedroom,  and  a spacious  landing  on 
the  stairs  overlooking  a covered  balcony  on  the 
western  side.  The  upper  floors  contain  bed- 
rooms, bath-rooms,  closets,  &c.  The  treads 
risers,  _ ornamental  balusters  and  handrail  of 
the  principal  staircase  from  ground  to  second 
floor  are  constructed  of  oak ; the  upper  flights  are 
in  painted  deal,  with  turned  balusters  and 
polished  oak  rail.  There  is  also  a stone  staircase 
from  basement  to  the  second  floor.  The  front 
elevations  are  bnilt  of  red  brick  facings  and 
terra  - cotta  dressings,  with  Portland  stone 
dressings  for  all  gable  and  wall  copings,  fiuials 
and  corbels.  The  balcony  landings  are  from 
Castle  Hill,  Scotland.  Messrs.  Doulton,  of 
Lambeth,  supplied  the  terra-cotta  dressings ; 
and  Messrs.  Farmer  & Brindley  exeented  the 
-whole  of  the  modelling  for  the  terra-cotta 
enrichments,  and  this  firm  has  also  completed 
all  the  carved  work  in  oak  and  deal  throughout. 
Oak  wainscoting  is  used  in  the  drawing  and 
dining-rooms  ; the  oak  chimney-pieces  in  these 
rooms  are  of  good  design.  The  other  principal 
rooms,  including  the  study  and  the  sitting-room 
on  the  second  floor,  will  have  deal  wainscoting 
and  chimney-pieces  of  good  design,  ail  to  be 
painted.  Our  observations  as  to  the  sanitary 
arrangements  and  drainage  of  this  estate,  as 
described  in  the  Builder  of  the  2Gth  nit.  also 
apply  to  this  house,  it  being  drained  into  the 
new  sewer  beneath  the  subway  on  the  estate 
Apropos  of  subways  a frosh  and  powerful  argu- 
ment has  recently  arisen  in  this  parish  for 
extending  their  system,  caused  through  the 
action  just  concluded  in  the  Court  of 
Queen’s  Bench, — the  “Gaslight  and  Coke 
Company  r.  St.  Mary  Abbott’s  Kensington.” 


ments  in  the  basement  are  similar  to  those 
described  in  the  adjoining  house.  The  first- 
floor  contains  a large  drawing-room  33  ft.  G in. 
by  20  ft.,  boudoir  20  ft.  by  IG  ft.  G in.,  and 
principal  bed-room  and  dressing-room.  On  the 
second,  third,  and  attic  floors  are  bed-rooms, 
&c.  Over  the  morning-room,  Ac.,  on  a mezzanine 
floor  is  a fine  billiai-d-room,  27  ft.  by  19  ft., 
lighted  from  the  top  by  a lantern  skylight  and 
by  a large  bay  window.  The  principal  roof 
timbers  are  exposed,  and  are  of  a dark-stained 
deal.  All  the  lead  lights  throughout  are 
manufactured  and  supplied  by  the  contractors, 
Messrs.  Holland  & Hannen. 

The  whole  of  the  woodwork  to  the  principal 
staircase  is  of  pitch-pine,  with  mahogany  hand- 
rail. There  is  also  a stone  staircase  from  base- 
ment to  the  second-floor.  The  flooring  to  the 
entrancG-hall,  drawing-room,  and  boudoir  are 
executed  in  parquetry  by  Mr.  James  F.  Ebner, 
of  Clerkenwell-road.  The  flooring  in  the  other 
rooms  on  the  ground  and  first  floors  is  executed 
in  pitch-pine.  The  elevation  has  red  brick 
facings  and  terra-cotta  dressings.  This  house 
is  drained  into  a sewer  specially  constructed  in 
the  High-street  at  the  cost  of  Mrs.  Lucena. 
Both  these  bouses  may  bo  said  to  bo  of  the 
free  Classic  or  Queen  Anne  style,  modernised. 


BUILDERS’  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION. 

An  election  of  four  pensioners  on  the  funds  of 
this  institution  was  held  at  Willis’s  Rooms,  St. 
James’s,  on  Thursday  last,  Mr.  Henry  G.  Smith, 
president,  in  the  chair.  There  were  eleyen  candi- 
dates for  the  four  vacancies — viz.,  nine  men  and 
two  women.  The  poll  was  open  from  two  to  four 
p.m.  The  scrutineers,  Messrs.  Thomas  Stirling  and 
T.  F.  Rider,  announced  the  results  of  the  polling  to 
be  as  follow,  viz. William  Mansell  {fourth  applica- 
tion), 753  voUs  ; William  Voysey  (third  application) 
837 ; William  Humphrey  (third  application),  534 
Matthew  Harrison  (second  application),  1G4 
Thomas  T.  Spradbury  (second  application),  826; 
JohnR.  Bisley,  35  ; George  Shearing,  487  ; Reuben 
Hurren,  163;  William  Charles  Allen,  699  (including 
45  votes  given  to  the  candidate  in  respect  of  contri- 
butions to  the  funds  of  the  Institution  in  the  days  of 
his  prosperity) ; Lilias  Greig  (second  application), 
1,010;  and  Harriet  Shapland,  53.  The  successful 
candidates  were  therefore  declared  to  be  William 
Mansell,  William  Voysey,  T.  T.  Spradbury,  and 
Lilias  Greig.  Among  the  friends  of  the  Institution, 
other  than  those  already  named,  who  took  part  in 
the  proceedings,  were  Messrs.  T.  G.  Smith,  F. 
Foxley,  G.  N.  Watts,  and  — Bussell.  A vote  of 
thanks  to  tho  chairman  terminated  the  proceedings. 
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NO.  1,  KENSINGTON-COURT 
The  members,  conducted  by  their  president  and 
bon.  secretary,  subsequently  visited  this  house, 
where  they  v/ere  received  by  Mr.  William 
McGill,  clerk  of  the  works,  and  Mr.  Joseph 
Moth,  foreman  to  Messrs.  Holland  & Hannen, 
the  contractors.  Tho  house  and  premises  con- 
tain twice  the  area  of  No.  2 (the  one  just 
described),  the  plot  of  land  having  a frontage 
to  the  high  street  of  53  ft.  G in.  by  a depth  of 
100  ft.,  and  was  originally  intended  for  two 
houses,  but  was  purchased  by  Mrs.  Lucena, 
who  has  thereon  erected  one  large  house  from 
designs  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Stevenson,  architect.  The 
ground-floor  has  a dining-room  24  ft.  by  20  ft. ; 
library  20  ft.  by  12  ft.  9 in. ; morning-room, 
lavatory,  and  conveniences.  To  the  rear  is  a 
coach-house  and  stabling  for  six  horses,  with 
coachman’s  rooms  and  loHs  over.  The  arrange- 


SURVEYORSHIP  ITEMS. 

Aberdeen. — One  hundred  and  twenty  applica- 
tions were  lodged  for  the  appointment  of 
Assistant  Burgh  Surveyor.  The  list  of  appli- 
cants was  reduced  by  the  Council’s  Finance 
committee,  who  examined  the  applications,  to 
the  following  six  gentlemen,  viz.,  Messrs.  James 
Bartie,  of  Selkirk ; William  Dyack,  of  Aberdeen ; 
G.  S.  Hird,  of  Aberdeen;  John  Keith,  of 
Leicester;  Kenneth  McRae,  of  Edinburgh;  and 
Samuel  Stead,  of  Bradford.  At  a meeting  of 
the  Town  Council,  held  on  the  19th  inst.,  Mr. 
William  Dyack  was  appointed  to  the  vacant 
office.  The  salary  is  2001.  per  annum. 

Bethnal  Green. — At  a meeting  of  the  Bethnal 
Green  Vestry  held  on  the  15th  inst.,  Mr. 
Frederick  William  Barratt,  Assistant  Surveyor 
to  the  Board  of  Works  for  the  Hackney  District, 
was  appointed  Surveyor  to  the  Vestry  of 
Bethnal  Green. 


New  Public  Offices  for  Widnes. — The 
Widnes  Local  Board  have  (according  to  the 
Liverpool  Courier)  made  a final  selection  from 
the  sixteen  designs  sent  in  for  the  new  public- 
offices.  They  offered  premiums  of  501.,  301., 
and  201.  respectively  for  the  three  best  designs, 
and  architects  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
competed.  The  offices,  which  are  to  be  built  on 
the  market-ground  at  a present  expenditure  of 
3,0001.,  are  to  be  made  into  a town-hall  at  some 
future  period,  and  it  was  made  a condition  of 
the  competition  that  the  carrying  out  of  this 
proposed  enlargement  or  development  should 
bo  provided  for.  The  first  premium  has  been 
awarded  to  Messrs.  F.  & G.  Holme,  Liverpool ; 
the  second  premium  went  to  Mr.  Henry  Shel- 
merdine,  also  of  Liverpool;  and  the  third  to 
Mr.  J.  Cundale,  of  Leamington.  The  successful 
designs  are  to  remain  open  for  inspection  by  the 
public  for  a week  in  the  board-room,  Alforde- 
street. 
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PUBLIC  ARCHITECTURAL 
COMPETITIONS. 

We  have  been  requested  to  publish  the  follow- 
ing list  of  1,385  architects  who  have  signed  an 
agreement,  in  accordance  with  the  suggestion 
recently  made  in  a memorial  addressed  to  the 
President  and  Council  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects,  on  May  24th,  1880,  pledging 
themselves  not  to  take  part  in  any  public  archi- 
tectural competitions  unless  one  or  more  pro- 
fessional assessors  of  established  reputation  are 
appointed  to  advise  the  promoters  on  the 
relative  merits  of  the  designs  submitted  in  the 
competition  : — 


Abbott,  John  O. 
Adams,  Cole  A. 
Adums,  John  Q. 
Adam?,  M.  B. 
Addie,  John 
Addii’,  — 

Adye,  C.  S. 
Aiti-liisou,  A. 
Aitchison,  G. 
Ailtlen,  (i.  9. 
Aldridge,  C. 
Aldwinckle,  T.  W. 
Alexander,  J, 
Alexander,  J.  W. 
Allan,  John 
Alien,  Tlieo. 
Anderson,  J.  M. 
Anderson,  R.  R. 
Andrd,  J.  L. 
Andrews,  T. 
Anarews,  R.  T. 
Ansell,  \V.  K. 
Anthony,  A.  E. 
Appleton,  H.  D. 
Archer,  T.  S. 
Argile,  R. 
Armour,  J,,  jun. 
Armstrong,  C:  F. 
Arpin,  J, 

Arthur,  G. 
Ashworth,  E. 
Atkinson,  J,  A. 
Atlwater,  A,  H, 
Audsley,  G.  A. 
Austin,  H.  J. 
Bach,  E.  H. 
Bacon,  H.  F. 
Badcoclr,  J.  B. 
Baggalay,  F.  T. 
Batley,  k.  G. 
Baily,  Charles 
Baker,  Arthur 
Baker,  Charles 
Baker,  . J. 
Baker,  W , L. 
BuU, J, L. 
Ballard,  W.  W. 
Balmer,  P. 
Barber,  8,  J. 
Barber,  W.  S. 
Bare,  il.  B. 
Bargtnan,  F, 
Barker,  J . 
Barker,  T.  G. 
Barker.  E.  H.  L 
Barlow,  A.  J , 
Baroes,  F, 
Barry,  Charles 
Burrv,  T.  W. 
Bany.tk,  W.  S. 
Bateman,  J,  J. 
Bath,  Fred. 
Batley,  J.  T, 


Blomfield,  A.  W. 
Bluck,  R.  S. 
Boatdinan,  E. 
B.iden,  W.  M. 
Bolton,  Young 
Bonc.er,  H.  T. 
Booker,  R. 
Booker,  W.  H. 
Booth,  Lawrence 
Booth,  A.  C.  B. 
Bouiciois,  W,  A. 
Bourchier,  E,  H. 
hovill,  Allred 
Bower,  W.  G. 
Bowjer,  \V.  J. 
Boyes,  H.  C. 
Boyle,  Robt. 

Boys,  John  C. 
Brace,  H,  G. 
Badbury,  6. 
Brade,  Daniel 
Bradlield,  U. 
Brakspear,  W.  H, 
Brandon,  D. 
Brattan,  Jos. 
Brattan,  Joseph 
Brenan,  G.  W. 
Brereton,  P.  S. 
Bressey,  J.  T. 
Brk-c,  John 
Bridgford,  H. 
Bridgford,  T.  H. 
Bromley,  A.  N. 
Brook,  J.  W, 


Balt,  \V.,  jui 


Batt  rhury,  T. 
Baxandall,  J.  W'. 
Bayly,  J.  P. 
Beardmore,  J, 
Beater,  G.  P. 
Beck,  George 
Beck,  C.  S. 
Beckett,  T.  G. 
Beckett,  H,  F.  S, 
BeOborough,  A. 
Belcher,  J. 

Bell,  W.,  Man- 
chester 

Bell.  Vi’,  Darling- 


Bell,  Asabel  P. 
Bell,  E,  Ingress 
Bennett,  R.  C. 
Bennett,  K.  J. 
Benson,  B. 

Benson,  Cbas. 
Benson,  B.  G. 
Benstead,  J.  fi. 
Bensted,  H. 
Bentley,  A. 
Bentley,  C.  J. 
Bentley,  J.  F. 
Berry.  W.  H.  A 
Bertwistle,  J. 
Best,  Robert  W. 
Bibby,  G.  11. 
Bilton,  J.  C. 
Bintley,  Joseph 
Birch,’ John 
Bird,  James 
Bisset,  C.  J. 
Black,  Ernest 
Blai’k,  Robt. 
Biacka,  J.  R. 
Blackadder,  R. 
Blackburne,  E.  L, 
Blake,  E,  C.  H. 
Blanc,  H.  J. 
Bland,  J.  Geo. 
Bland,  J.  J.  B. 
BkshiU,  T. 
Blatchley,  E.  R, 
Bleasc,  C.  W. 


Brooks,  Samuel 
BrowTi,  VS’m. 

Brown,  T.  A. 
Brown,  W.  A. 
Brown,  W.  T. 
Browne,  C. 

Browne,  T. 

Browne,  G.  W. 
Browt.e,  J.  J.  F. 
Bruce,  J.  L. 
Brunsden,  A. 
Bruton,  E.  G. 
Bryce,  John 
Brydeu,  R.  A. 
Bryden,  W.  R. 
Brydon,  J.  McK. 
Buck,  William 
Buck,  J.  M. 
Buckle,  J.  G. 
Buckler,  C.  A. 
Buhner,  G.  B. 
Bunting,  G. 

Burn,  G.  A. 
Burnell,  A,  B. 
Burnell,  E.  H. 
Burnell,  H.  H. 
Burnet,  John 
Burnet,  J.  J. 

Burr,  Alfred 
Burr,  O.  F. 

Burton,  W.  8. 
Bury,  8.  J. 

Butler,  John 
Butler,  J.  D. 
Byrne,  P.  J. 
Cackett,  J.  T. 
Cadney,  C.  L. 
Caiger,  F.  H. 
Caine,  C.  Q. 
Calvert,  E. 

Calvert,  R. 
Campbell,  D. 
Campion,  C.  W. 
Capes,  Alfred 
Capes,  S,  C. 

Carey,  J.  G. 

Caroe.  W.  D. 
Carpenter,  R.  H, 
Carr,  Martin 
Carroll,  Wm.,  ju 
Carter,  J.  B. 
Carter,  W.  A. 
Carrer,  John 
Cates,  Arthur 
Caws,  Frank 
CawatOD,  A. 

Cecil.  E.  D. 
Chadwick,  T. 
Chalmers,  James 
Chalmers,  John 
Chapman,  C.  W. 
Cbarlewood,  H.  C. 
Cheiake,  Wm. 
ChestOD,  Horace 
C'hisboltii,  It.  F. 
Chorley,  C.  K. 
Christian,  J.  H. 
Christopher,  J.T. 
Christy,  W.  J. 
Church,  W.  D. 
Clark,  Edward 
Clark,  James 
Clark,  John 
Clark,  J.  U. 
Clarke,  W.  H. 

C larke,  Somers 


Cla  ke,  11.  F. 
Clarke,  Joseph 
Clarke,  T.  Charles 
Clarke.  W.W.K. 
Clarkson,  J. 
Clarkson,  S.  F. 
Clayton,  C.  E. 
Cleincnce,  J.  L. 
Cle-shan,  E,  E. 
Clifford,  H.  E, 
Clissold,  W. 

Coml,  Richard 
Cobb,  W.  H, 
Cobbani,  G.  R. 
Cochrane.  R. 

Codd,  John 
Coldwell,  W,  G. 
Cole,  William 
Cole,  John  J. 
Colleutt,  T.  E. 
Collier,  R.  M. 
Collier,  U.  W. 
Colbng,  J.  K. 
Collins,  F.  H. 
Colpoya,  A.  A.  G. 
Colson,  John 
Colson,  James  H. 
Colson,  John  B. 
Colyer,  Fredk. 
Comniin,  F,  J. 
Conder,  Alfred 
Cook,  Thomas 
Cook,  Tom 
Cook,  * . Stanton 
Cook.  J.  Oliver 
Cooke,  W.  George 
Coop. 


Denn”',  W.  L. 

De  V;ile,  Louis 
Dilitile,  F.  J. 
Dodd,  J,  S. 

Dolhy,  Edwin 
Dolliir,  Peter 
Dollmiiii,  F,  T, 
Donnelly,  T.  K. 
Douglas,  C. 
Douglas,  John 
Doyley,  James 
Down,  E U. 
Drake,  John 
Drew,  W. 
Drinkwnter,  H.  G. 


W. 


Drury,  David 
Drury,  Miohael 
Drury,  Ed.  Dru. 
Dumelil,  W.  H. 
Duke,  R.  R. 

Dunn,  Archibald 
Dunn,  John 
Dunnage,  G.  A. 
Durrans,  T. 

Dyball,  Sextus 
Kales,  Fred.  E. 
Earle,  J.  P. 

Eaton,  John 
Ebbetts,  W.  J. 
Edmeston,  J. 
Edmonds,  A.  H. 
Edward,  — 
Edwards,  A. 
Edwards,  G. 
Edwards,  Owen 
Edwards,  11.  C. 
Edwards,  F.  R.  I 
Eggar,  J . A. 
Elbonie,  H.  G. 
Elgar,  E.  L, 
Ellerton,  M.  K. 
Elliff,  Frederick 
Ellis,  George 
LUis,  E.  B. 

Ellis,  T.  M. 
Ellison,  A.  T. 
Elsam,  R.  T. 
Elson,  Benjamin 
Elworthy,  T. 
Emden,  W. 
Emerson,  William 
Essex,  Oliver 
Evaus,  C.  E. 


Gotch,  J.  A. 

Gotto,  Frederick 
Gough,  Hugh  R. 
Gough,  W,  V. 
Gould,  W.  H. 
Gover,  A.  8. 
Gradwell,  A.  R. 
Graham  Alex. 
Grant,  David 
Grant,  Patrick 
Grant,  8.  W. 
Grant,  W.  L. 
Graves.  Walter 
Gray,  W.  6. 
Greaturei.  R.  C. 
Greaves,  J.  E.  E. 
Green , — - 
Green,  E.  F. 
Green,  F,  G. 
Green,  H.  J. 
Green,  P.  P, 
Greener,  M. 

G eeuhill,  W. 
Grellier,  W. 
Gribble,  C.  R. 
Gribble,  H.  A. 
Grieve,  Charles 
Griffith,  J.  P. 
Griffiths,  K. 
Gimblette,  H.  J. 
Groom,  R. 

Grose,  V.  J. 
Grosvenor,  8.  B. 
Groves,  Thomas 
Guillaume,  G.  H. 

Gwyther,  W.  W. 
Hacking,  N.  H. 
Httiues,  G.  F. 
Haines,  R.  J. 
Hall,  John 
Hall.  E.  T, 

Hall.  G.  A. 

Hall,  J.  George 
Hall,  J.  Greeii 
Hall,  W,  J. 
Hamblin,  A.  H. 
iiambridge,  F.  C, 
Hamilton,  J. 

H amilt  on-  Gordon , 


Holmes,  J.  L, 
Honeyman,  J. 
Hoole,  Elijah 
Hoole,  A.  H. 
Hooper,  Francis 
Hooper,  T.  R. 
Hopkins,  W.  J. 
Hopkiiison,  A. 
Uopton,  R. 
Hornblower,  F.W. 
Horner,  H.  P. 
Horton,  M illiam 


Evt 


Cooper,  Henry 
Cooper,  A.  L. 
Cooper,  H . A. 
Corbett,  W.  E. 
Corby,  J.  B. 
Corson,  G. 

Cory,  John  A. 
Cossins,  J.  A. 
Coltam,  A,  B. 
Cotton,  John 
Couldrey,  W.  G. 
Coulson’,  K. 
Courtis,  G.  H. 
Coward,  F,  G. 
Cowper,  P. 

Cox,  K.  E. 

Cox,  K,  Lockyer 
Cox,  W,  Sidney 
Creed,  Richard 
Crickmay,  G.  L, 
CriL'kiiiay,  G,  K. 
Crisford[  A. 
Crisp,  W. 
Crocker,  James 
Crofts,  J.  N. 
Crompton,  E,  S. 
Crompton,  W.  H, 
Cronk,  E,  E. 
Cross,  John 
Cross,  Alfred  W. 
Crosse,  Edward 
Crossland,  R.  E. 
Crowerofr, 
Cubiit,  James 
Cule,  Moses 
Cullen,  A. 
Currey,  Henry 


Evo 


, H. 


a,  K. 


John 
George 
Evill,  Walter 
Evins,  J,  H. 

Fagg,  George 
■'  rail,  Thomas 
Furrull,  C.  E. 
Farrar,  James 
Farrer,  Thomas 
cett,  Jos. 
cett,  W.  M. 
Fear,  J,  F, 

Fell,  George 
Ferguson,  J,  M. 
I'errey,  B.  E. 
Field.'W.C. 
Firmin,  'W.  R. 
Flemming,  K. 
Fletcher,  John 
Fletcher,  'W.  J. 
Flewett,  T.  O. 
Flint,  Henry 
Florence,  H.  L. 
Foggie,  James 
Forster,  R.  C, 

Fowler,  Charles 
Fowler,  James 
Fowler,  C.  Hodg- 


Haramaek,  H.  L. 
Hammond,  F. 
Hammond,  G. 
Hansard,  O. 
Huusom,  E.  J. 
Hansom,  H.  J. 
Haasom,  J.  8. 
Harding,  John 
Harding,  Michael 
Hardy,  Richard 


Harlaud,  A. 
Harper,  E. 
Karris,  A. 
Harris,  J. 


Uai 


uival 


irrey 
Curry,  John  U. 
Curwen,  Robert 
Curzoi),  Henry 
Cuthberr,  G. 
Cutler.  T,  W. 
Cults,  J.  E.  K. 
Dale,  DnuLel  K. 
Dalgleisli,  C.  R. 
Dalgl  sh.  R. 
Darbishire,  H.  A. 
DashwooJ,  T, 
Davidson,  John 
Davidson,  S.  D. 
Davie,  W.  Gals- 

Davies,  Fredk. 
Davies,  Richard 
Davies,  Samuel 
Davies,  Walter 
Davies,  John  B. 
Davies,  John  H. 
Davies,  II.  C. 
Davies-CoUey,  A. 


H. 


Davis,  Alfred 
Davis,  F.  W. 
Davis,  J,  9. 
Davis,  O.  W. 
Davy,  R.  C, 
Dawson,  Henry 
Dawson,  C.  J, 
Day, John 
Deai'on,  C.  E. 
Deakin,  A.  B. 
Delfosse,  C.  S. 
Demainc,  Jas. 


Fox, 

France,  G.  H, 
Fraser,  J.  Barlow 
Fraser,  R.  A. 
Freeman,  William 
Freeman,  D.  J, 
Frend,  A.  B. 
Fnend,  George 
Fry,  Arthur  P. 
Fryer,  George 
Fulford,  R.  JJedlej 
Fuller,  George 
Fuller,  James  F. 
Furner,  H.  G, 
Gabriel.  Edward 
Galbraith,  a.  C. 
Ga  braith,  A.  W. 
Gale,  Arthur  J. 
Gamble,  S.  G. 
Gaudy.  James 
Gant.'W.  J. 
Gardner,  il.  M. 
Garry,  James 
Gattercole,  W.  H 
George.  Ernest 
Gethiog,  J.  M. 
Gibbins,  J.  G. 
Gibson,  John 
Gibson,  John  A. 
Gibson,  A,  B.  C. 
Gill,  Wallace 
Gingell,  W.  B. 
Glenn,  John 
Glover,  George 
Glover,  William 
Goffe,  Edward 
Goldsmith,  W. 
Goodaere,  Jobu 
Goodacre,  K.  J. 
Goodall,  H. 
Goodman,  T.  W. 
Goodrich,  J.  F.  D. 
Gordon,  John 
Gordon,  Thomas 
Gordon,  H.  T. 
Gosling,  W.  F. 


Harris,  E.  S. 
Har.ison,  8. 
Harrison,  W. 
Hartas,  'i'. 
Hartley,  U. 
Harvey,  J. 
Hasleclca.  Thomas 
Haslaro,  G. 
Haughtou,  O. 
Hdwe,  'William 
Ilawtin,  W.  H. 
Hay,  William 
Hay,  James  M. 
Hay.  William  H. 
Hayes,  E.  G. 
Haynes,  W.  H. 
Hayward,  J. 
Hayward,  P.  B. 

B ay  ward , R,  \V'.  G . 
Heald,  Thomas 
Heathcote,  C.  H. 
Heaton,  Edwin 
Heaton,  George 
Heazcll,  W.  A. 
Hebb,  John 
Heiton,  Andrew 
Uellyer,  T. 
Henderson,  G. 
Heiidersou,  J.Juii 
Henderson,  A.  R. 
Henman,  C. 
Henman.  W. 
Henry,  David 
Heron,  James 
Hesketh,  W. 
Hesketh,  R.  L. 
Hetherington,  J.C 
Uc'vvitt,  Edward 


Home,  Josiah 
Hoult,  F.  J. 
Howdill  I', 

Hudson,  John 
Hudson,  E.  W. 
Hudson,  WL  M. 
Hugmns,  8. 
Hughes,  E. 
Hughes,  F ed.  G 
Hughes,  V.  B. 
HuUins,  J.  C. 
Hulbert,  M.  C. 
Hull,  William 
Hunt,  James 
Hunt,  C.  W. 

Hunt,  F.  W. 

Hunt,  W.  H. 
Hunter,  Percy 
Hurley,  Jesse 
Hurrock,  David 
Hutchii.son,  John 
Hutchi'  son,  Robt. 
Hutchinson,  T,  J. 
Uuilev,  W.  F. 
Hyde.'F.  W. 
Hynes,  8.  F, 
I’Aiisou,  Edward 
FAnson,  E.  B. 
Iinrie,  B.  B. 
Ingall,  George 
Isaacs,  L.  H. 

Isitt,  Herbert 
Jackson,  — 
Jackson,  George 
Jackson,  Richard 
Jackson,  William 
Jackson,  C.  J. 
Jackson,  E.  A. 
Jackson,  F.  W. 
Jackson,  T.  G. 
James,  J,  W. 
Jenliinson,  T.  H, 
Jennings,  J. 
Jennings,  V\  . C. 
Jerman,  J. 
Johnson,  Joseph 
Johnson,  William 
Johnson,  C.  W. 
Johnson,  F,  H . 
Johnson,  R.  J. 
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Turner,  T. 
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Walker,  E.  R. 
Walker,  J.  C. 
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Walker,  T.  H.  W. 
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Wallis,  W.  E. 
Walters,  A. 
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Ware,  C.  E, 
Waring,  T.  A. 
Warner,  A.  E, 
Waterhouse,  A. 
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Watson,  Wm,  J. 
Watson,  T.  il. 
Watson,  T.  L. 
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Weymouth,  G. 
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Webb,  Edward 
Webb,  Walter 
Webb,  George  W. 
Weeks,  C.  F. 
Weller,  John 
Weltsted,  W.  H. 
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Wheeler,  Robert 
W heeihouse,  6. 
Whellock,  R.  P. 
Whichcord,  J. 
Whiddington,  W, 
Whitaker,  John 
Whitelaw,  J. 
White,  Henry 
White,  William 
White,  E.  E. 
White,  Wm.  H. 
Whitfield,  R.  O. 
Whitney,  T, 
Whyte,  E.  T. 
Wight,  J.R, 
Wilcock,  Wm, 
WUde,G.  A. 
Wilde,  8.  J. 
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Wilds,  W.  H, 
Wilkinson,  R,  8. 
Williams,  Wm. 
Wilbns,  E.  P. 
Willie,  T.  W. 
Wills,  A,  H. 

Wills,  John 
Willson,  T.  J. 
AVilson,  Joseph 
Wilson,  J.  B, 
Wilson,  T,  H. 
Wilson,  W.  G. 
Wiltshire,  C,  H. 
Wimperis,  J.  T. 
AVing,  Vincent 
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AA'itherington,  W, 
8. 

AA'itbcrs,  R,  J. 
AVonnacott,  T. 
Wood,  Bristol 
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Wood,  Edgar 
AVood,  J,  H. 
AVoodhouse,  J.  H, 
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Stua't,  John 
Sugdeo,  H.  T. 

Sumners,  H. 

Bwettenham  W.N 
Symes,  8. 

Syme,  W.  H. 

Mr.  Ewan  Christian  (President  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects)  and  other  arch' 
tects  have  not  signed  the  agreement,  on  the 
grounds  that  they  do  not  now  compete,  but  at 
the  same  time  heartily  support  the  objects  of 
those  who  have  signed  the  agreement. 

Where  no  initials  appear  after  the  name,  the 
siffnee  is  one  of  a.  jinn  of  architects. 


THE  MYSTERIES  OF  COLOUR. 

SOCIETY  FOR  THE  ENCOURAGEMENT  OF  THE  FINE 


On  Thursday  evening,  the  15th  inat.,  a very 
able  lecture  on  “ The  Mysteries  of  Colour”  was 
delivered  by  Mr.  G.  A.  Storey,  A.R.A.,  before  the 
members  of  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement 
of  the  Fino  Arts.  Mr.  W.  Cave  Thomas  (in  the 
absence  of  Mr.  James  Edmestou)  presided. 

Mr.  Storey,  in  the  coarse  of  some  introductory 
remarks,  said  that  some  men  were  born  colourists, 
as  others  were  born  musicians,  whilst  others 
were  incapable  of  producing  colour.  Thus  it 
was  supposed  by  some  that  good  colouring  was 
a gift  of  nature,  and,  therefore,  they  did  not  see 
the  advantage  of  discussing  the  subject.  But, 
though  a fine  colourist  was  somewhat  rare,  the 
desire  for  colour  was  universal.  There  were 
thousands  who,  in  the  matter  of  dress,  would  be 
glad  to  know  what  colours  harmonised  best  with 
each  other,  and,  if  no  one  could  be  taught  to  be 
a fine  colourist,  many  might  learn  sufficient  of 
the  art  to  prevent  their  doing  bad  things  if  they 
did  not  do  very  good  ones.  An  eye  for  colour 
might  be  supposed  to  be  a rare  thing;  he  did 
not  think  it  was,  though  training  would  always 
improve  it.  A good  voice  might  be  wasted  for 
want  of  cultivation ; so,  he  thought,  might  an 
eye  for  colour.  lie  must  not  be  supposed  to 
set  aside  in  any  degree  the  higher  qualities  of 
art  because  he  laid  so  much  stress  upon  colour, 
for  the  thoughtful,  the  poetical,  the  imaginative, 
all  that  was  beautiful  in  art,  could  and  should 
be  enhanced  by  greater  perfection  in  colouring. 
Let  them  consider  colour  in  the  same  light  that 
they  considered  language,  namely  that  it  had 
an  alphabet,  a dictionary,  and  a grammar;  it 
had  ^ its  letters,  its  words,  its  sentences, 
and  its  song,  its  harmonies,  its  symphonies,  and 
its  fall  chorus.  The  letters  consisted  of  those 
primary  and  pure  tints, — the  red,  bine,  and 
yellow, — which  could  not  be  composed.  They 
were  the  simple  elements  which  composed  all 
the  other  colours,  and  which  were  their  A,  B,  C, 
and  all  their  short  alphabet.  But  although  they 
had  only  three  letters  in  their  alphabet,  they 
made  them  do  different  service  by  multi- 
plying or  dividing  them,  and  thus  changing 
their  proportions  to  each  other ; and  by  this 
means  they  were  enabled  to  produce  an  in- 
finity of  distinct  and  different  tints.  By  com- 
bining two  of  the  primary  tints  they  produced 
a secondary  tint,  and  so  by  combining  two  of 
the  secondaries  they  produced  a tertiary.  Next 
with  regard  to  words.  Any  beautiful  tint  they 
might  see  that  was  odd  or  different  from  the 
primary  colours  was  a word  in  the  language  of 
colour,  and  they  must  try  to  spell  it  out,  and 
then  put  it  down  in  their  dictionary.  The  more 
words  they  noted  down  the  richer  w’ould  be 
their  language  of  colonr,  and  the  greater  the 
variety  that  they  could  introduce  into  their 
work.  Some  painters  got  into  the  habit  of 
using  a few  pet  tints  and  a few  pet  arrange- 
ments which  came  easy,  and  the  consequence 
was  that  when  they  saw  a number  of  their 
pictures  together  they  were  likely  to  get  wearied 
by  their  monotony.  This  was  a sure  sign  of 
mediocrity,  whereas  the  great  artist  was  for 
ever  seeking  something  new,  for  ever  going 
onwards.  Progress  was  his  only  true  delight, 
invention  seemed  necessary  to  his  existence, 
and  thus  the  characteristic  of  true  talent  was 
shown  not  only  in  the  quantity  of  his  works 
but  also  in  their  variety.  The  sentence  was 
the  first  step  in  combining  tints  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  produce  harmony, — they  must 
be  so  combined  as  to  set  each  other  off 
to  the  best  advantage.  They  might  form 
for  themselves  a phrase  - book  in  their 
minds  by  remembering  certain  effects  in 
nature.  There  were  no  combinations  in  colour, 
however  artful,  that  were  not  to  be  found 
there,  so  that  by  simply  reflecting  upon  her 
work  they  might  conjure  up  combinations  of 
colour  much  more  beautiful  than  any  diagram. 
Suppose  colonrs  to  be  lighted  by  two  lights,  the 
warm  glow  of  sunshine  and  the  cold  or  blnish 
light  that  comes  from  the  sky.  The  effect  of 
this  warm  light  is  to  make  white  warm  and, 
apparently,  of  a yellow  colour ; to  make  scarlet 
of  an  orange  tint,  and  green  almost  yellow.  The 
cold  light,  on  the  contrary,  makes  white  a cold 
grey,  red  to  approach  purple,  and  green  to  become 
almost  blue.  The  cool  colours  in  this  scheme  were 
the  shadow  coloars,and  the  warm  ones  the  colours 
of  the  light,  and  as  the  shadow  set  off  light,  so 


Railway  Progress  in  Australia. — From 
the  Statistical  Register  of  New  South  AValeswe 
learn  that  the  railways  in  that  Colony  have 
almost  quadrupled  their  mileage  since  1873, 
and  that  the  working  expenses  have  risen  from 
50'8  to  55'1  per  cent. ; still  the  net  profit  result- 
ing from  these  public  works  amounted  to 
764,2281.,  which  on  the  15,338,4931.,  the  total 
cost  incurred  in  respect  of  them,  gives  a divi- 
dend within  a fraction  of  5 per  cent.  The 
total  earnings  of  the  railways  of  the  Colony  for 
the  year  1882  amounted  to  1,698,8631.  Of  this 
sum  582,4241.  was  received  under  the  heading  of 
“coaching,”  and  1,106,7701.  for  carriage  of  goods, 
miscellaneona  receipts  being  9,6691.  The  ex- 
penditure for  working  expenses  amounted  to 
93  t,635,  which  leaves  764,2281.  as  the  net  earn- 
ings over  working  expenses.  The  total  number  ; „ , o--, — 

of  passengers  carried  during  the  year  was  did  the  cool  colours  set  off  the  warm  ones.  But  , . 

of  sooda  waa  if  their  colours  were  either  oil  hot  or  all  cold,  tocLdgi  of  lb. 
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unnatural.  Let  them  remember  that  the  first 
rale  they  should  lay  down  in  all  colouring  was 
that  each  tint  and  tone  that  they  employed 
must  be  beautiful  in  itself,  quite  independently 
of  the  extra  beauty  that  might  bo  imparted  to 
it  by  contrast  with  other  colours,  so  that  in  a 
beautifully-coloured  work  there  should  not  be 
one  small  portion  of  it  that  was  not  a beautifnl 
colourin  itself.  The  song  of  colour  was  acomplete 
composition,  from  which  nothing  could  be  taken 
away,  and  to  which  nothiog  could  be  added, 
without  destroying  its  unity  and  harmony.  It 
might  be  a simple  air  like  a portrait  of 
Velasquez,  the  notes  all  undertones;  it  might 
be  a pleasing  melody  and  a simple  poem  like 
the  “ Prodigal  Son,”  by  Teniers,  in  the  Louvre; 
or  it  might  be  a gorgeous  overture  like  the 
“ Marriage  at  Cana,”  by  Paul  Veronese,  or  any 
of  those  wonderful  compositions  of  Rubens  ; or 
it  might  be  a mere  symphony,*  like  those  quiet 
evening  pictures  by  Cousins  and  Girtin,  or  a 
rich  melody  and  a fine  elegy  like  Turner’s 
picture  of  “ The  Old  T4m4raire  towed  to  her 
last  Moorings";  but  whatever  it  was,  it  was 
complete,  and  contained  within  itself  every 
element  to  give  it  strength  and  life  and  beauty. 
It  was  not  every  song  that  was  sung 
on  canvas  that  had  all  these  qualities,  for 
they  required  the  greatest  skill,  the  greatest 
knowledge,  and  the  greatest  love  to  sing  them. 
Such  works  could  not  be  produced  by  merely 
taking  a canvas  out  of  doors  and  sitting  down 
and  copying  a little  bit  of  nature,  or  even  a big 
bit  of  nature.  Such  works  were  not  the  hap- 
hazard freaks  of  doubtful  genius,  nor  the  ill- 
arranged  and  ill-assorted  studies  by  a tyro  who 
did  not  believe  in  composition,  but  they  were  the 
greatest  efforts  of  the  greatest  men,  painted  in 
the  full  enjoyment  of  their  own  powers,  and  for 
the  delight  of  all  those  who  loved  the  beautifnl. 
They  might  study  them  carefully,  and  try  to 
find  out  as  much  as  they  could  about  them,  but 
really  the  best  thing  to  do  was  simply  to  con- 
template them  and  enjoy  them.  He  would 
recommend  students  to  paint  with  love,  to  copy 
all  that  they  saw  in  nature  as  if  they  loved  it; 
that  was,  tenderly  and  carefully,  forthey  should 
remember  that  if  there  was  no  love  in  their 
work  it  waa  dead  work.  Ic  seemed  to  him  that 
it  was  this  very  love  in  art  which  was  its  breath 
of  life,  it  was  this  very  element,  and  this  only, 
which  made  it  immortal,  and  it  was  as  much  a 
living  power  in  architecture,  sculpture,  ninsic, 
and  poetry,  as  it  was  in  painting,  so  that  when 
they  looked  at  any  work  of  art,  let  them  keep 
saying  to  themselves,  “ Is  there  any  love  in  it  ?” 
and  if  there  was  not,  then  it  belonged  to  that 
very  great  crowd  of  works  that  grew  so 
luxuriously  around  them,  which  was  seen  once 
and  then  disappeared  for  ever.  Before  oon* 
eluding  he  would  propose  that  they  should  have 
a school  for  colour,  and  where  could  he  better 
make  such  a proposition  than  in  a Society 
for  the  Encouragement  of  the  Fine  Arts? 
In  the  few  things  that  he  had  been  enabled 
to  say  about  colour  he  had  but  touched  on 
the  very  borders  of  a wide  subject  that 
applied  to  everything  around  them  that  waa 
important  to  manufactures  as  it  was  to  art, 
and  it  could  not  be  thoroughly  and  effectnally 
gone  into  except  in  a school  devoted  to  that 
purpose.  Mr.  Storey  then  drew  an  imaginary 
picture  of  a school  for  colonr,  expressing  the 
hope  that  if  any  great  benefit  were  to  be  derived 
from  it,  his  castle  in  the  air  would  eventually 
become  a reality.  The  building  should  be  in 
form  a simple  quadrangle,  with  pretty  gardens, 
fountains  and  trees  in  the  centre,  a fine  meadow 
or  two  connected  with  it,  surrounded  by  a 
pretty  country.  In  this  school  all  methods  of 
colouring  should  bo  taught,  in  oil,  water-colours, 
fresco,  and  various  kinds  of  decoration,  cer- 
tainly not  omitting  the  decoration  of  houses, 
because  some  of  the  tints  used  in  these  decora- 
tions were  of  a most  lugubrious  character. 
They  looked  as  if  they  had  been  painted  in 
fearful  red  and  had  gone  black  in  despair. 
Then  he  would  not  keep  the  students  at  home, 
but  send  them  out  every  where,  so  that  they 
might  bring  in  gems  of  colour.  The  students 
should  not  work  alone,  but  a number  of  them 
together,  as  they  would  probably  derive  great 
benefit  from  working  in  unison.  If  bis  idea  of 
a school  for  colour  were  but  a dream,  there  was 
no  reason  why  they  should  not  make  colour 
their  study,  for  the  poorest  artist  who  produced 
colour  produced  something  precious. 
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A long  discussion  ensued,  in  which  Mr. 
Lennox  Browne,  Mr.  Orrock,  Mr.  Haite,  Mr. 
Cope,  and  Mr.  Forbes  Robertson  took  part. 
The  lecture  was  spoken  of  in  the  highest  terms. 
The  lecturer’s  proposal  for  a school  for  colour, 
however,  evoked  considerable  difference  of 
opinion.  A cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded 
to  Mr.  Storey  for  hie  lecture,  in  which  the  last- 
named  speaker  said  the  elements  of  beauty, 
humour,  and  order  were  to  be  found,  combined 
^ith  an  admirably  distinct  delivery. 


JOHN  THORPE  AND  THE  ENGLISH 
RENAISSANCE. 

ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  twelfth  ordinary  meeting  for  the  present 
session  of  this  Association  was  held  on  Friday, 
tho  l7th  inst.,  Mr.  Colo  A.  Adams  (the  presi- 
dent) in  the  chair. 

The  following  new  members  were  elected, 
viz.,  Messrs.  E,  W.  Lewcock,  W.  Stirling,  W. 
Alford,  P.  A.  C.  Wilkinson,  E.  J.  Cooper, 
C.  J.  H.  Cooper,  C.  Earp,  and  A.  B.  Walters. 

The  announcement  that  the  President  had 
been  elected  a member  of  the  Council  of  the 
Institute  was  received  with  acclamation. 

With  regard  to  the  Association  Studentship, 
the  following  award  was  read  : — 

“We  hsTe  the  pleasure  to  inform  vou  that  we  hare 
awarded  the  Travelling  Studentship  to  Mr.  8.  J.  Oakshott, 
and  the  prize  of  five  pounds  to  Mr.  G.  G.  Woodward.  We 
specially  commend  the  drawings  submitted  by  Messrs. 
W.  H.  Bidlake,  G.  G.  Wallace,  and  E.  H.  Selby.  There 
were  nine  competitors. — We  are,  &c.  (signed),  Thos.  E. 
CoUcutt,  Charles  Henman,  jun.,  Thomas  Batterbury.” 

The  following  nominations  of  officers  for  the 
next  session  were  announced  : — For  president, 
Mr.  Cole  A.  Adams;  and  for  vice-presidents, 
Messrs.  C.  R.  Pink  and  H.  W.  Pratt. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Gotch  then  read  a paper  entitled 
■“  John  Thorpe  and  the  English  Renaissance.” 

The  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century 
witnessed  a series  of  important  events,  which, 
though  occurring  in  widely  different  spheres  of 
action,  may  all  be  traced  to  one  cause, — are- 
awakening  of  mankind  from  the  intellectual 
torpor  in  which  it  had  been  cast  by  the  religious' 
system  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  The  backbone 
of  that  system  was  authority.  To  the  officers 
of  that  church  were  confided  the  only  keys  that 
unlocked  the  mysteries  of  the  universe ; they 
alone  were  competent  to  explain  the  secrets  of 
nature  ; they  alone  were  able  to  introduce  sinful 
man  into  the  august  presence  of  the  super- 
natural powers.  In  their  cloisters  were  im- 
mured the  only  students.  Almost  all  know- 
ledge, almost  all  chances  of  obtaining  know- 
ledge, lay  with  them.  Outside  their  walls  was 
an  intellectual  desert.  Laymen  were  content 
with  struggling  for  existence,  either  as  poten- 
tates bent  on  buffeting  each  other,  or  as  knightly 
followers  of  such  potentates,  with  whom  they 
wore  content  to  stand  or  fall ; or  else  as  serfs, 
with  whom  the  struggle  for  life  lost  much  of  its 
charm.  Laymen  had  neither  time  nor  inclina- 
tion to  exercise  their  intellects ; with  them 
brute  force  was  not  only  their  umpire  in  all 
disputes,  but  actually  their  boon  companion. 

Perhaps  the  most  notable  exception  to  this 
state  of  things  was  to  be  found  in  Italy,  at  the 
very  doors  of  the  Pope’s  own  citadel.  Italy 
was  not  so  given  over  to  strife  as  the  rest  of 
Europe  seems  to  have  been.  Hero  men  still 
retained  some  love  of  culture,  and  were  content 
to  match  their  wits  against  other  men’s  swords. 
When,  therefore,  from  innumerable  causes,  all 
working  in  the  same  direction,  men  began  to 
awake  from  the  lethargy  of  the  Dark  Ages. 
Italy  was  a fruitful  soil,  in  which  the  new  seed 
rapidly  brought  forth  an  abundant  harvest. 

This  re-awakening  of  mankind,  this  new 
birth,  has  very  happily  been  termed  the  Renais- 
sance; but  it  would  be  a mistake  to  suppose 
that  the  term  is  applicable  only  to  architecture, 
or  even  the  arts.  The  Renaissance  in  art  is  only 
one  phase  of  the  great  upheaval  which  affected 
the  whole  world,  religious,  literary,  artistic, 
and  political.  In  religion  we  call  the  same 
movement  the  Reformation.  In  English  politics 
it  found  expression  after  a time  in  the  great 
Rebellion.  In  literature,  one  result  was  Rabelais 
with  his  brutal  scorn  of  bigotry  and  priestly 
pretensions  ; another  was  our  own  Shakspeare, 
the  very  embodiment  of  all  that  is  purely  and 
delightfully  human. 

England’s  part  in  this  movement  was  directed 
to  rendeiing  assistance  rather  than  taking  the 
initiative.  Both  our  Reformation  and  our 
Renaissance  were  imported,  as  printing  was. 
With  the  Reformation,  however,  we  need  not 
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trouble  ourselves  further.  The  Renaissance  is 
more  than  enough  to  occupy  our  attention. 

It  has  been  observed  bow  excellent  a soil 
Italy  offered  for  the  fructification  of  the  new 
seed.  The  harvest  that  ensued  can  only  be 
fully  appreciated  by  those  who  have  visited  the 
country.  Out  of  her  fulness  she  could  well 
spare  something  to  her  neighbours,  and  we  are 
not  surprised  to  find  Italian  artists  visiting  and 
permanently  residing  in  foreign  lands.  France, 
being  nearer  the  source,  was  influenced  first. 
England,  however,  was  not  long  in  catching  the 
Italian  fever.  It  affected  everything, — modes 
of  thought,  modes  of  speech,  writing,  eating, 
dress,  manners,  building,  gardening.  Italy  was 
the  bourne  whither  all  young  men  went  on 
their  travels,  and  they  returned  saturated  with 
Italian  ideas,  which,  w'hen  they  came  to  express 
them  in  an  English  atmosphere,  underwent  a 
curious  change.  Roger  Ascham,  in  his  “ Schole- 
master,”  first  published  in  1570,  laments  this 
“ Italianating”  of  English  youth  : — 

“ If  Scylla  drown  him  not  ’’  [he  says  of  the  yonng  man 
who  has  Kone  to  Italy]  “ Can-bdis  may  fortune  swallow 
him.  Some  Circes  shall  make  him,  of  a plain  Englishman, 
a right  Italian.  And  at  length  to  hell,  or  to  some  hellish 
place,  is  he  likelie  to  go  ; from  whence  is  hard  returning, 
although  one  Ulysses,  and  that  hy  Pallas  aid,  and  good 
council  of  Tiresias  once  escaped  that  horrible  den  of 
deadly  darkness.” 

And  further  on  he  says  : — 

“ If  some  yet  do  not  well  understand  what  is  an  English- 
man Italianated,  I will  plainly  tell  him.  He,  that  by 
living  and  travelling  in  Italy  bringeth  home  into  England 
out  of  Italy,  the  Religion,  the  leamijig,  the  policy,  the 
ciperienee,  the  manners  of  Italy." 

And  yet,  in  spite  of  Ascham’s  denunciations, 
he,  in  common  with  all  of  his  age,  was  deeply 
infected  with  a spirit  which,  if  not  Italian,  came 
to  us  primarily  from  Italy, — I mean  the  classical 
spirit  which  pervades  tho  whole  literature  of 
that  time.  la  another  book  of  his,  “Toxo- 
philus,”  he  says  plainly  that  it  would  have 
been  easier  for  him  to  bave  written  it  in 
Latin  or  Greek,  and  takes  some  credit  to  him- 
self for  having  written,  as  he  says,  “ this 
English  matter  in  tho  English  tongue,  for 
English  people.”  His  great  desire,  moreover, 
was  to  see  English  poetry  written  in  hexa- 
meters instead  of  in  rhymed  lines.  This 
experiment  has  been  tried  more  than  once,  but 
success  is  impossible.  The  hexameter  is  not 
suited  to  the  English  tongue,  and  the  fact  of 
Ascham  advocating  it  so  strongly  shows  how 
thoroughly  be  was  carried  away  by  the  tide  of 
classical  learning  which  overflowed  all  Europe. 

I dwell  at  some  length  on  the  literature  of 
that  time  because  it  seems  to  me  to  be  very 
comparable  to  the  contemporay  architecture. 
There  is,  however,  this  great  difference ; that 
although  both  of  them  abounded  with  classic 
forms,  literature  gradually  freed  itself  from 
them,  and  became  purely  English,  while  archi- 
tecture succumbed,  and  became  less  and  leas 
English  with  every  succeeding  decade. 

Perhaps  the  most  characteristic  book  of  that 
time  is  the  ” Euphnes  ” of  Lyly,  and  a very  dull 
book  it  seems  to  be.  However,  it  abounds 
with  classieal  allusions.  Everything  is  mea- 
sured with  a classical  rule.  You  are  pelted 
with  the  ancients,  their  customs,  their  super- 
stitions, their  excellences  from  one  end  of  the 
book  to  the  other.  You  cannot  read  a page 
without  coming  across  them,  their  gods,  their 
philosophers,  or  their  poets.  And  the  same 
sort  of  thing  is  found  in  the  architecture  of  the 
time  ; Latin  inscriptions,  Latin  epitaphs, 
statues  of  the  twelve  worthies,  busts  of  Roman 
poets,  Greek  philosophers,  heathen  gods, 
nymphs,  and  satyrs.  And  yet,  with  all  this, 
the  books  are  English ; and  so  are  the  buildings. 
Wollaton  Hall  is  no  more  like  the  Chateau  de 
Chambord,  than  Shakspeare’s  Falstaff  is  like 
Rabelais’  Panurge. 

It  took  about  two  generations  to  infect 
English  architecture  thoroughly  with  the  Classic 
spirit.  But  by  the  time  that  wealthy  English- 
men had  made  up  their  minds  that  they  liked 
the  Italian  details,  John  Thorpe  appeared  upon 
the  scene.  Ho  came  at  a very  fortunate 
juncture  for  an  architect.  The  times  were 
settled.  The  old  disputes  which  had  convulsed 
England  from  the  Tweed  to  the  Exe  were 
disposed  of.  The  country  gentlemen,  whose 
houses  had  been  their  castles,  found  the  old 
fortress  arrangements  ill-suited  to  the  growing 
elegance  and  luxury  of  the  age.  They  wanted 
new  houses.  The  revenues  of  the  dissolved 
monasteries  furnished  them  with  ample  means. 
House-building  became  the  rage.  The  fever 
seized  on  the  whole  nation,  from  the  Lord 
Treasurer  to  “Mr.  Johnson  ye  druggist,”  both 
of  whom  were  clients  of  John  Thorpe. 
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Some  people  are  inclined  to  doubt  whether 
Thorpe  really  was  an  architect,  and  to  hold  that 
he  was  merely  an  amateur  who  made  sketches 
of  existing  work  or  of  the  large  houses  that 
were  then  being  built ; and  it  is  not  easy  from 
his  book  alone  to  prove  that  they  are  wrong, [for 
among  the  drawings  is  a plan  of  Henry  YII.’s 
Chapel  at  Westminster,  which,  from  anything  it 
says,  and  did  we  not  know  otherwise,  we  might 
almost  conclude  to  be  as  much  his  design  as  the 
others.  However,  I hope  to  satisfy  you  from 
more  than  one  source  that  Thorpe  was  actually 
an  architect. 

Before  proceeding  to  argue  about  the  book, 
however,  it  may  be  as  well  to  describe  it. 

It  is  a volume  of  folio  size,  some  17  in.  by 
12  in.,  consisting  of  sheets  of  thickish  rough 
drawing  paper,  with  a particular  water-mark. 
Tho  pages  are  used  both  back  and  front  as 
though  it  had  been  bound  before  being  used ; 
but  yet  this  clearly  cannot  have  been  the  case, 
since  some  of  the  drawings  go  right  down  into 
the  fold  of  the  book,  and  bave  evidently  been 
bound  up  after  completion.  In  one  case,  how- 
ever, a plan  which  covers  two  pages  is  stopped 
short  of  the  crease  or  fold  by  a straight  line, 
and  continued  on  the  opposite  page  from  a 
similar  line,  thus  avoiding  the  burying  of  any 
part  in  the  fold.  The  drawings,  generally 
speaking,  are  in  ink  over  pencil  lines,  and  in 
many  cases  the  pencil  lines  have  not  been 
rubbed  out.  Some  few  are  in  pencil  only,  but 
these  generally  are  slight  and  rough.  There 
are  many  more  plans  than  elevations,  and  there 
is  only  one  section.  There  are  a few  pages  of 
full-size  mouldings,  one  of  the  Five  Orders, 
carefully  drawn  with  proportional  lines,  one  or 
two  of  sketches  for  ornament,  and  one  with 
elaborate  instructions  how  to  put  a building 
into  perspective, — instructions  which  seem 
generally  to  have  been  neglected  by  Thorpe,  for 
his  perspectives  are  far  from  correct.  The  draw- 
ings seem  to  have  been  ruled  in  with  a common 
pen,  and  probably  with  a rolling  ruler.  Some 
of  the  plans  are  very  neatly  done,  most  of  them 
are  tolerable,  some  are  bad.  The  elevations,  or 
“Uprights”  as  he  calls  them,  are  generally 
indifferent;  they  combine  the  geometrical  and 
the  perspective  treatment,  not  altogether  with 
snccess.  If  these  are  the  best  drawings  turned 
out  from  the  leading  office  of  tho  time,  we  may 
congratulate  ourselves  upon  tho  advance  made 
in  architectural  draughtsmanship  since  the 
Renaiasance. 

There  are  282  pages  in  the  book,  some  score 
of  which,  perhaps,  are  blank.  More  often  than 
not  there  is  one  drawing  to  a page ; perhaps  the 
ground-plan  on  one  page,  and  the  upper  plan 
on  its  opposite.  But  many  of  the  designs  have 
nothing  but  a ground-plan  ; so,  whatever  the 
book  is,  whether  a note-book  or  a collection  of 
original  designs,  it  is  not  a complete  account  of 
the  buildings  shown.  There  are  about  140 
different  buildings  illustrated,  of  which  some 
fifty  occupy  two  or  more  pages.  Only  fifty-five 
of  the  140  are  either  identified  or  have  a title 
put  on  them  by  Thorpe.  There  remain,  there- 
fore some  eighty-five,  of  which  we  know  abso- 
lutely nothing,  except  that  they  appear  in  this 
book.  If  we  could  identify  these  eighty-five 
we  might  perhaps  get  to  know  something  more 
about  the  architect  himself.  Of  this  large 
number  a few  are  clearly  only  freaks  of  design, 
and  were  never  intended  to  be  executed.  The 
bulk,  however,  appear  to  be  bond  designs, 
intended  to  be  carried  out.  I have  roughly 
classified  them  thus  : — 

Fifteen  are  sketches  not  likely  to  throw  any 
light  on  the  subject. 

Twenty  are  unfinished  drawings,  and  may 
either  be  designs  begun  but  abandoned  or 
designs  in  the  midst  of  being  worked  out. 
Some  may  be  identifiable,  perhaps,  but  many  of 
them  are  hopeless. 

There  remain  forty-seven,  of  which  nine  are 
of  half-timber;  all  the  rest,  except  three,  are 
finished  designs  of  large  houses,  some  of  them 
of  very  great  extent ; and  I have  no  doubt  that, 
did  we  possess  plans  of  the  principal  Elizabethan 
houses  still  existing  we  could  track  many  of 
them  home  to  John  Thorpe’s  book.  Doubtless 
not  a few  of  the  houses  there  shown  have  been 
destroyed,  but  some  of  them  certainly  ought  to 
be  identified ; and,  if  any  one  possessed  any 
plans  likely  to  be  of  use,  I should  be  very  glad 
if  they  would  allow  me  to  compare  them  with 
Thorpe’s,  or  else  do  so  themselves  and  acquaint 
me  with  the  result. 

Having  learned  something  of  the  book  the 
question  arises, — What  do  we  know  about  the 
man?  and  the  answer  is, — almost  nothing. 
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Who  was  John  Thorpe  P where  was  he  horn? 
where  did  he  die  ? how  long  did  he  live  ? To 
these  questions  we  can  give  no  answer. 

From  three  sources  only  do  we  know  anything 
about  him ; from  his  book,  from  a plan  made  by 
him  and  preserved  in  the  Record  Office  among 
the  State  papers;  and  from  a payment  to  him 
recorded  in  the  “ Issues  of  the  Exchequer.” 

The  plan  is  labelled  “Eltham,  1590,”  and  is 
a ground-plan  of  the  royal  palace  there.  It  has 
no  special  title  on  it  to  indicate  for  what  pur- 
pose it  was  made,  but,  judging  from  its  being 
among  the  State  records,  and  from  the  de.scrip- 
tion  of  some  of  the  rooms, — “ decayed  lodgings,” 
and  “ the  store-house  for  the  works,” — it  seems 
to  be  a plan  of  the  premises  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enlarging  or  repairing  them.  In  the 
middle  of  the  plan  is  written,  in  the  handwriting 
rendered  familiar  by  frequent  examinations  of 
his  book — "exc.  p.  Jo.  Thorpe,” — whichfixesits 
author  beyond  a doubt. 

The  other  reference  to  Thorpe  occurs,  as 
stated  above,  in  the”  Issues  of  the  Exchequer” 
in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  and  it  is  as  follows  : — 

J ohn  Thorpe  I 4th  of  June,  1606.  More  to  him  for  his 
i ^hargesin  faking  thesurvey  of  the  house 
and  lands  by  plots  at  Holdeaby  with  the  several  rates  and 
values  of  both  particularly,  with  his  own  pains,  and  three 
others  a long  time  employed  in  drawing  doiMi  and  writing 
fair  the  plots  of  that  anJ  of  Ampthill  bowse,  and  the  Earl 
of  Salisbury’s,  by  commaniment  of  the  Lord  Treasurer  of 
England,  dated  thelast  day  of  May  J606  ...  70i.  8a.  8d. 

Apian  of  Ampthill  occurs  in  Thorpe’s  book, 
but  none  of  Holdenby  or  the  Earl  of  Salisbury’s, 
so  far  as  the  plans  are  identified.  We  may, 
however,  safely  conclude  that  the  above  pay- 
ment was  made  to  the  John  Thorpe  whom  we 
already  know,  and  that  he  was,  in  the  words  of 
Robert  Sraythson’s  epitaph,  ” Architector  and 
Survayor.” 

Examining  the  various  plans  in  the  book  by 
the  light  thus  obtained,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
believe  that  the  bulk  of  them  are  designs  in 
course  of  being  worked  out.  Some  of  them  are 
still  half  in  pencil;  not  unfrequently  the  upper 
plan  does  not  correspond  exactly  with  the 
ground-plan,  but  includes  fresh  features,  often 
adopted  in  the  actual  building,  as  at  Kirby, 
There  certainly  are  often  puzzling  notes,  as  for 
instance,  “ Kytchen,  cellar  under,”  or  “Hall, 
great  chamber  over,”  or  ” Gallery  above,  all  this 
length,”  as  though  referring  to  something 
actually  built.  But  in  one  case  such  a taste 
(referring  to  the  floor  over)  is  on  the  ground 
plan,  when  the  upper  plan  is  by  its  side,  and 
these  notes  are  just  as  likely  to  be  memoranda 
made  in  designing,  as  they  are  to  be  items  of 
information  about  completed  work. 

Some  of  the  plans  actually  state  that  Thorpe 
was  engaged  upon  the  buildings.  For  instance, 
“Sir  Walter  Coap  at  Kensington,  pfected  p. 
me  J.T.”  ” Queen e Mother’s  howse,  falor 

S“.  Jarmin  alia  Paree,  altred  p.  Jo.  Thorpe” 
or  “Ampthill  enlarged  p.  Jo.  Thorpe.”  Again, 
on  one  elevation  beneath  three  types  of  windows 
is  written  “which  of  these  three  is  beat.”  All 
of  which  tends  to  show  that  Thorpe  was  actually 
a practicing  architect,  and  that  here  we  have 
his  work  in  the  process  of  design. 

Take  Wollaton,  again.  Thorpe  gives  a plan 
and  half  a perspective  or  elevation,  and  neither 
of  these  agrees  with  the  building  as  executed, 
nor  could  the  discrepancies  either  have  arisen 
since  through  alterations,  or  be  the  result  of 
careless  measuring  and  drawing,  for  there  is  a 
basement  in  execution  which  Thorpe  does  not 
show,  and  the  ornamental  features  are  not 
carried  out  quite  as  he  has  drawn  them.  Among 
other  things  the  pedestals  of  the  pilasters  have 
each  of  them  a gondola  or  mooring  ring  worked 
in  stone,  a useless  feature,  imported  bodily  and 
barefaced  from  Italy.  Curiously  enough,  on  his 
drawing  Thorpe  has  two  treatments  of  these 
pedestals,  as  though  for  choice, — one  is  a raised 
panel,  the  other  a gondola  ring.  Only  on  one 
supposition  can  these  things  be  satisfactorily 
accounted  for,  and  that  is  that  in  this  book  we 
have  his  preliminary  sketch. 

Some  of  the  notes  on  the  drawings  are  rather 
curious,  and  would  lead  to  sad  confusion  in  the 
present  day  if  pnt  on  a working  drawing  and 
sent  to  the  builder;  for  instance, — “Hall  too 
long  by  5 fo.”  “ This  front  is  drawn  10  fo.  to 
narrow,  not  long  ynough.”  “This  cort  should 
be  88  fo.  square  ” (when  it  scales  70  ft.)  ; or, 
finally,  “ This  parlor  sould  have  been  wyder  if 
the  paper  had  suffered  it.”  So  that  the  only 
solution  that  really  meets  the  case  is  the  one 
just  mentioned,  that  in  this  book  we  see 
Thorpe’s  brain  at  work. 

That  these  are  the  working-drawings  from 
which  the  houses  were  actually  built  I do  not 


believe.  Several  of  the  plans  I have  compared 
with  the  actual  buildings  ; in  all  cases  there  are 
discrepancies  more  or  less  considerable  between 
them.  The  main  idea  in  each  case  has  been 
carried  out ; even  the  main  walls  are  built  as 
drawn,  but  the  internal  arrangementsfrequently 
differ  very  much,  and  in  essential  features ; that 
is  to  say,  the  differences  cannot  have  arisen 
entirely  from  subsequent  alterations.  In  proof 
of  this  I would  cite  Burleigh  House  (fol.  57,  58), 
Kirby  Hall  (fol.  137,  138, 139,  140)),  Slaugham 
Place  (fol.  239,  240),  and  Lyveden  New  Build- 
ing (fol.  215,  216).  Then,  as  already  observed, 
there  are  many  more  ground-plans  than  upper 
plans ; there  are  only  some  thirty  elevations 
out  of  about  two  hundred  drawings,  and  only 
one  section  in  the  whole  book. 

Another  very  important  feature  is  this, — that 
some  of  the  drawings  are  copied  from  a French 
book  on  architecture  by  Jacques  Androult  dn 
Cerceau,  published  in  1576.  The  two  books 
(Andronlt’s  and  Thorpe's)  being  in  different 
museums,  it  is  impossible  to  collate  them  ; but, 
speaking  from  memory  fresh  from  the  subject, 
three  of  Androuet  du  Cerceau’s  drawings  will 
be  found  copied  in  Thorpe’s  book,  viz.,  the 
theatre  at  St.  Germains,  plan  and  elevation ; 
the  plan  of  tho  Chateau  de  Madrid,  Paris ; and 
the  i>lan  of  the  Chilteau  Anssi  le  Franc.  They 
have  quite  a distinct  appearance,  and  differ 
fromthe  bulk  of  Thorpe’s  drawings,  but  a close 
examination  of  the  two  books  will  go  far  to 
show  that  the  Englishman  was  largely  infected 
with  the  Frenchman’s  love  of  quaint  planning. 
In  fact,  the  quaintest  of  Thorpe’s  plans  have  a 
Fi'ench  origin. 

Having  thus  come  to  a conclusion  respecting 
the  character  of  the  book  itself,  let  us  look  a 
little  further  at  its  author,  and  then  at  the 
general  character  of  his  work. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  his  book  covers  a 
large  number  of  years.  The  earliest  date 
written  in  it  is  1570,  in  a note  on  the  ground- 
plan  of  Kirby,  “ Whereof  I layd  ye  first  stone 
A°  1570.”  This  agrees  with  the  date  of  1572 
actually  on  the  parapet.  The  latest  date  is 
1621,  on  the  plan  of  tho  Queen-Mother’s  howse, 
“altred  p.  me,  Jo.  Thorpe.”  The  period  thus 
covered  is  fifty-one  years,  and  is  practically 
coincident  with  the  beginning  and  end  of  what 
we  call  the  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  styles. 
There  are  a few  intermediate  dates  as  1596, 
1600,  in  which  year  he  was  in  Paris,  as  he  has 
plans  of  “ Mounseer  Jamraet  his  howse  in  Paris,” 
and  of  “St.  Jermin’s  House,  V leagues  from 
Paris.”  The  only  other  date  is  1606,  on  a 
house  for  Sir  Wm.  Haseridge.  But  apart  from 
these  dates  which  are  actually  written  with  his 
own  hand,  we  can  date  many  of  his  buildings 
from  other  sources,  and  thereby  obtain  a toler- 
ably close  sequence,  commencing  with  1560  and 
ending  in  1621. 

Several  of  the  drawings,  however,  especially 
the  earlier  ones,  are  evidently  taken  from 
buildings  already  erected,  and  the  first  identified 
house  which  we  can  suppose  to  have  been 
designed  by  him  seems  to  be  Copt  Hall,  in 
Essex,  the  date  of  which  is  given  as  1564  to 
1567. 

'The  whole  book  is  devoted  to  houses.  "1136 
only  exception  is  Henry  VII.’s  Chapel,  and 
tho  commencement  of  what  looks  like  thee  ast 
end  of  a church  or  cathedral.  Among  the 
designs  arc  included  many  of  the  very  largest 
and  stateliest  structures  of  that  age,  as  the 
following  list  will  show : — 

Theobalds,  for  Lord  Burleigh. 

Buckhrirst  House,  Sussex,  for  tho  Earl  of 
Dorset. 

Loseley,  near  Guildford,  Sir  George  More’s. 
Knowle,  near  Sevenoaks,  for  Lord  Buckhurst. 
Kirby  Hall,  Northamptonshire,  for  Sir 
Humfrey  Stafford. 

Burleigh,  juxta  Stamford,  for  Lord  Burleigh. 
Wollaton,  near  Nottingham,  for  Sir  Francis 
Willoughby. 

Longford  Castle,  Wiltshire,  for  Sir  Thomas 
Gorges. 

Lyveden  New  Building,  for  Sir  Thomas 
Tresham. 

Audley  End,  Essex,  for  the  Earl  of  Suffolk. 
Holland  House  (enlargement),  for  Sir  Walter 
Coap. 

Aston  Hall,  Birmingham,  for  Sir  Thomas 
Holt. 

Somer  Hill,  near  Tunbridge  Wells,  for  Lord 
Clanrickard. 

Slaugham  Place,  Sussex,  for  Sir  Walter 
Covert. 

Danvers  House,  Chelsea,  for  Sir  John 
Danvers. 


If  we  could  identify  others  by  the  plans,  we 
should  be  able  to  extend  this  list.* 


THE  GERMAN  SYSTEM  OF 
ARCHITECTURAL  EDUCATION. 

SiH, — I beg  yon  to  allow  me  space  in  your 
valuable  journal  to  make  a few  remarks  on  a 
snbject  of  much  importance  and  in  the  interest 
of  those  who  wish  as  correct  information  as 
possible. 

Mr.  Spiers  says,  in  bis  paper  read  at  the 
recent  Conference  of  Architects  [see  Builder^ 
p.  271,  ante'],  “ The  German  academies  fail  in 
art  because  they  are  linked  with  engineering 
instead  of  with  painting  and  sculpture.” 

I have  studied  at  the  Royal  'Academy  of 
Architecture  at  Dresden,  under  the  late  Pro- 
fessor Semper.  There  was  no  engineering 
taught,  nor  did  any  engineer  study  there  ; but 
the  Academy  of  Architecture  was  with  tho 
Academy  of  Painting  and  Sculpture,  under  the 
same  roof,  at  the  Bruhlsche  Terasse,  surrounded 
by  the  ateliers  of  the  eminent  painters  and 
sculptors,  Professors  Hubner,  Rietschel,  Rauch, 
and  others,  the  students  of  the  three  sister 
arts  studying  and  living  in  daily  intercourse 
together  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  their 
career.  There  was  no  cramming  by  the  copying 
of  Schinkel’s  eternal  design  for  ceilings,  &c. 
Neither  Professor  Semper  nor  any  one  of  his 
colleagues  would  have  approved  of  that, 
although  his  works  were  in  high  estimation  and 
of  great  value  to  the  student  as  well  as  a guide 
to  his  travels. 

Mr.  Spiers  says  further  on : — “ Two  other 
educational  sources  must  here  be  noted, — 1st, 
the  meetings  and  classes  of  the  Architectural 
Association,  a society  unique  in  its  character, 
existing  in  no  other  country  and  in  no  other 
profession.”  During  my  stay  in  Germany, 
(1872-3)  I attended  many  meetings  of  the 
Architectural  Vereine  at  Berlin  and  Vienna, 
where  the  most  eminent  architects  of  the  day 
regularly  met  with  all  the  other  members  of 
the  profession,  as  well  as  their  assistants  and 
the  students,  after  they  had  passed  a certain 
standard,  where  papers  were  read,  designs 
exhibited,  &c.  Anything  like  it  of  equal  advan- 
tage I know  not  of  in  England. 

But  there  is  one  most  important  difference 
in  the  English  and  German  systems  which  Mr. 
Spiers  most  unfortunately  did  not  bring  inte 
consideration.  In  England  the  architect  en- 
trusts the  execution  of  his  works  to  a clerk  of 
works,  who,  in  most  cases,  is  either  a bricklayer, 
a mason,  a carpenter,  a surveyor’s  clerk,  or  a> 
builder  formerly  in  business;  in  Germany  it  is 
a baufiihrer,  a man  of  considerable  education, 
on  the  same  road  which  the  architect,  his  em- 
ployer, has  passed  before  him. 

I fear  I have  been  trespassing  already  on 
your  valuable  space,  although  there  may  a great 
deal  more  be  said  on  so  important  a subject.  I 
shall,  however,  be  very  glad  to  give  any  further 
information  which  may  be  required  on  th© 
subject.  Wm.  Conradi. 

Brussels,  May  19th,  1884. 

P.S. — I know  nothing  of  the  Academy  at 
Zurich,  but  it  is  no  German  academy;  and  if 
Mr.  Harvey  stigmatises  it  as  a schoolboy  system, 
it  can  have  no  resemblance  to  the  German 
academies  at  Berlin,  Dresden,  Munich,  Vienna, 
and  others. 


SEWER  CONNEXIONS. 

Sir, — Seeing  a paragi'aph  in  connexion  with  the 
Health  Exhibition  in  last  week’s  Builder  (p.  733), 
in  which  Mr.  Cockri!!,  the  borough  surveyor  of 
Great  Yarmouth,  takes  credit  for  having  in- 
vented a pipe -sewer  junction  - block,  I should 
like  t)  be  allowed  to  say  that  this  contrivance 
can  hardly  be  said  to  bo  the  work  of  his  mind, 
seeing  that  I brought  out  what  I take  to  be,  from 
the  descrijition,  the  selfsame  thing  in  1875.  In 
that  year  I submitted  a design  to  the  late  Mr. 
Morant,  the  borough  engineer  at  Leeds,  who  at 
once  saw  the  great  advantage  that  would  accrue 
from  using  them,  and  they  have  been  used  here  ever 
since  in  all  instances.  D.  ALEXANDER. 

Leeds,  Slay  20,  1884. 


Peterboroitg^liCatliedral. — We  should  have 
mentioned  that  the  very  accurate  and  careful 
drawing  of  part  of  the  cathedral,  reproduced  in 
our  last  number,  was  made  from  measurement 
by  Mr.  Robert  Garwood,  who  is,  we  are  given  to- 
understand,  one  of  the  office  staff  of  the  con- 
tractors. 

■ The  remamder  iu  our  nest. 
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WATEB  SUPPLY  AXD  ITS  COST  TO 
PRIVATE  HOUSES, 

Sin, — Id  view  of  the  receDt  rnemoranrlum  on 
water  supply  and  its  cost  to  private  houses,  mny  I 
ask  through  your  columns  a solution  of  the  follow- 
ing inconsistency. 

I have  gauged  my  one  cistern  each  morning  imme- 
diately before  the  supply  has  begun  to  flow  in,  and 
find  through  fourteen  days  that  I consume  at  the 
rate  of  14,000  gallons  annually.  We  are  eight  per- 
biDS,  all  over  fifteen  years  old,  wash  all  linen  at 
home  fortnightly,  and  are  as  aquatic  as  possible  in 
our  bedrooms.  But  my  rent  is  45/.,  with  two  water- 
closets,  and,  as  the  cistern  is  more  than  10ft.  above 
the  road  level  (what  has  that  to  do  with  value  ?),  I 
am  charged  553.  yearly,  or  more  like  4s.  per  1,000 
th.an  the  pence  you  name. 

.Is  this  right  ? 

An  OnDiXARY  Householder. 


BUILDING  PATENT  RECOED.* 

APPLICATIONS  FOB  LETTERS  PATENT. 

May^. — 7,452,  W.  Sanderson  and  T.  A.  MofRt, 
(Liteshead,  Blind  Furniture. — 7,463,  •!.  T.  Eden, 
L'lndon.  Combination  Drain  Tube. — 7,464,  J.  T. 
Eden,  London.  Automatic  Flushing-wheel  App.\- 
ratus. — 7,465,  W.  B.  Dodd,  Carlisle,  Impervious 
Joint  for  Stoneware  Pipes,  &c. — 7,484,  A.  B.  Reck, 
Copenhagen,  Heating  with  Eshaust  Steam  and  Hot 
Water  combined. — 7.485,  A.  B.  Reck,  Copenhagen, 
Heating  and  Ventilating. — 7,490,  W.  Clark, 
Brighton,  Casting  or  Forming  Ceilings,  &c. — 7.491, 
H.  Stringer,  Brighton,  Chimney  Pots. — 7,493,  J.  B. 
Adams  and  J.  Telford,  Liverpool,  AVmdow-sashes. — 
7,507,  H.  Trott,  London,  Water  Waste-preventor 
and  After-push  combined  for  Water-closets. 

May  10.— 7,523,  S.  Turner,  Barrow  Haven, 
Roofing  Tile.«. — 7,546,  S.  Pickersgill,  Derby,  Opon 
Fire-grates  or  Stoves. 

May  12.  — 7,601,  T.  C.  Messenger,  Loughborough, 
Flushing  Cisterns  for  Water-closets,  &c. — 7,610, 
G.  11.  Cnubb,  H.  W.  Chubb,  and  H.  S.  Ball,  London, 
Uoor  Locks  or  Latches. — 7,613,  J.  L.  Westland, 
New  Brompton,  Fire-escape. 

May  13. — 7,620,  T.  Abbott  and  M.  Hawthom- 
thwaite,  Lancaster,  Flushing  Wator-closets,  &c. — 
7,622,  A.  W.  Newton,  Birkdale,  Automatic  Win- 
dow.— 7.632,  T.  W.  Roberts  and  Yates,  Haywood, 
fk  Co.,  Rotherham,  Gill  Stoves. — 7,633,  T.  Smith, 
Brockley,  and  J.  Drewitt,  London.  Window- 
shaking  Preventers.— 7,650,  W.  H.  Luther,  Glas- 
gow, Astragals  orSash  Bars. — 7.660,  W.  A.  Wyatt, 
Gosport,  Sash-line  Holder.  — 7,666,  H.  Doulton, 
London,  AVater-closet  Fittings.  — 7,672,  J.  W. 
Brown,  Leamingron,  Cooking-ranges. — 7,675,  B. 
Pringle,  Blackbeath.  Cistern,  &;c. 

May  14. — J.  G.  Connell,  Glasgow,  Double-valve 
Mechanism  for  Water-closets.— 7.690,  G.  Candl«r, 
Maidstone,  Construction  of  Conical  and  Pyramidal 
Roofs. 7,702,  A.  J.  Boult,  London,  Smoke- 
consuming  Grate.  Com.  by  P.  Antoine,  Daraucourt, 
France. — 7,705,  C.  J.  Burton,  Deptford,  Ranges. — 

7,723,  P.  Dalton,  London,  Hot  •water  Apparatus 
for  Warming  Buildings,  &c. 

May  15. — 7,730,  A.  B.  Brady,  Maldon,  Sewer 
Ventilator  and  Manhole  Cover,  &c.  -7,739,  A. 
Purkess,  Andover,  Earth  Closet  Apparatus,  &o.— 
7,748,  E.  B.  M.  Bond,  London,  Sash-fasteners. — 
7,763,  T.  L.  Watson,  Glasgow,  Drain-pipes. — 7,767, 
T.  Prost,  Adelaide,  South  Australia,  Exbaust  Venti- 
lators. 

ABRIDGMENTS  01'  SPECIFICATIONS 
Publithed  duriny  the  veek  ending  May  17,  1884. 

4,546,  G.  F.  Harrington,  Ryde,  Ventilation. 
(Sept.  21,  ’S3.  Price  2d.) 

There  19  an  improvement  on  Patent  No.  387  of  189.3.  in 
adapting  the  cowls  to  ventilate  buildings,  &c..  by  fitting 
vanes  thereon  to  make  them  face  (ho  mnd.  {Pro.  Pro.) 

4,618,  H.  C.  Paterson,  Gla«gow,  Ventilating. 
{Sept.  28,  ’83,  2d.) 

Communic-ting  with  and  above  the  roomtobeventiUted 
19  a chamber,  whose  sides  are  made  with  louvres,  ie.,  and 
a current  of  air  from  the  room  is  induced  by  jets  of  steam 
or  air  forced  into  the  chamber.  {Pro.  Pro  ) 

4,684,  A.  J.  Boult,  London,  Ventilating  Appa- 
ratus. Com.  by  L.  J.  Wing,  New  York,  U.S.A. 
(Get.  2,  ’S3,  6d.) 

In  a casting  is  mounted  a fan,  the  blades  of  which  are 
curved  in  cross  section,  and  their  pitch  increases  towards 
• heir  ends.  They  are-mounted  on  the  shaft,  so  that  the}' 
ran  be  adjusted,  whereby  the  pitch  can  he  altered  or 
reversed  to  make  it  either  an  exhaust  or  a forcing  fan. 

5,884,  E.  M.  Wood,  Natick,  U.S.A.,  Greenhouses. 
(Dee.  28, ’83,  6d.) 

The  roofs  consist  of  a series  of  glazed  sashes,  and  (he 
SMhesin  one  row  are  pivo'ted  at  their  centres  on  a rocking 
shaft  common  to  them  all,  whereby  they  can  all  be  opened 
simultaneously. 


Employers’  Liability  Act. — Working  men 
who  are  subject  to  danger  from  accidents  in  the 
course  of  their  ordinary  work  will  do  well  to 
purchase,  for  one  penny,  the  pamphlet  on  this 
subject  published  by  Mr.  G.  Howe,  giving  the 
text  of  the  Act  and  plain  directions  what  to  do 
in  case  of  accident;  “what  to  claim,  when  to 
claim,  and  how  to  claim.” 

• Compiled  by  Hart  i Co.,  Patent  Agents,  186,  Flest- 


MEETINGS. 

Saturdat,  May  21. 

JSdinburgh  Archilechirat  Association. — Excursion  to  the 
Forth  Bridge  Works,  and  to  Queensferry  Church,  Dal- 
meny  House,  &c. 

Monday,  Mat  26. 

Surveyors’  In4i(ilii(ion.~{l)  Annual  General  Meeting 
and  Dis'ribution  of  Prizps,  3 p.m.  (2.)  Annual  Dinner 
(at  Holborii  Restaurant,  Venetian  Saloon) . 6'30  p.m. 

Sociriy  of  Arts.—  Proi.  W.  Noel  Hartley  on  “Fermen- 
tation and  Distillation.”  (HI.)  8 p.m, 

Tcesdat,  May  27. 

Institution  of  Cicil  Engineers  — Mr.  G.  H.  Stayton, 
Assoc.  Mem.  lost.  C.E.,  on  “Wood  Pavement  iu  the 
Metropolis.”  8 p.m. 

Birmingham  Architectural  Association. — Mr.  J.  King 
James  on  “ Architectural  Perspective.’’ 

St.  Paul's  Ecclesiological  Society. — Mr,  J.  D.  Sodding  on 
“ Modem  Ecclesiastical  Art.”  7'30  p.m. 

Anthropological  Institute. — (1)  Mr.  Theodore  Bent  on 
“ Beiuams  f om  Cemeteries  in  the  Island  of  Antiparos.” 
(2)  Mr.  H.  O.  Forbes  on  “ The  Ko.-boes  of  Sumatra.”  (3) 
Dr.  J,  G.  (Parson  “On  the  Osteology  of  the  Koeboes  of 
Sumatra."  8 p.m. 

Wbdkbsday,  May  28. 

British  Museum  {Anglo-Saxon  Room). — Mr.  J.  F. 
Hodgetts  on  ” Early  English  or  Anglo-Saxon  Antiquities.” 
(VI.)  The  Coin.  2 p.m. 

Society  of  Arts. — Mr.  J.  Probert  on  “ Primary 
Batteries  for  Electric  Lighting."  8 p.m. 

Thoesday,  Mat  2D. 

Society  of  Antiquaries. — (1)  Dr.  Birch  on  “A  Bronze 
Sella  Prjetoria  from  Cairo.”  (2)  Mr.  W.  H.  Sf.  John 
Hope  on  “The  Corporatim  Maces  of  the  City  of 
Ri'cbestcr."  3 Mr,  Edwin  Frethfield  “On  the  Palace 
(if  the  Greek  Eraperurs  of  Nic»a  at  Nymphia.”  8.3i)  p.m, 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. — Presdent's  Convirsazionc 
at  the  South  Kensington  Museum.  9 to  12  p.ra. 

Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  the  Fine  Arte.-^TArd 
Conversazione,  at  the  Galleries  of  the  R >yal  Institute  of 
Painters  iu  Water  Colours.  8 p.m. 

Sori-ty  of  Arts  (Applied  Chemistry  and  Physics  Section). 
D-.  AViHiam  Ramsav  on  “Some  Ee"n->raical  Proee^se9 
connected  with  the  Woollen  Industry,”  8 p.m. 

Royal  Inst'UuHon. — Professor  Dewar  ou  “Flame  and 
Oxidation.”  (VI.)  3 p.m. 

Elinhiirgh  Architectural  Association. — Mr.  David  Mac- 
Gilibnn,  President,  on  “ Scotch  Castles  and  Rouses  of  the 
Fifteenth,  Sixteenth,  and  Seventeenth  Centuries.” 

Friday,  May  3D. 

Architectural  Association.  — Mr.  C.  R.  Pink  on 
“ Heraldry.”  7'30  p.m, 

Society  of  .Arts  {Indian  Section).  — Mr.  C.  Purdon 
Clarke,  C.I.E,,  on  “ Street  Architecture  in  India.” 
8 p.m. 

Royal  Institution. — Mods.  E.  Mascart,  Professcur  au 
College  de  France,  “Sur  les  Couleurs  ” (in  French). 

9p-m- 


glisttllanca. 

Large  Sales  of  Suburban  Building 
Land. — There  were  several  sales  of  suburban 
building  land  in  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis 
at  the  Auction  Mart  last  week.  Messrs.  Baker 
& Sons  offered  for  sale  a freehold  building 
estate  in  Hammersnaith,  consisting  of  li  acre  of 
land,  having  frontages  to  the  Fulham  Palace- 
road,  and  also  to  Church-lane.  There  are  nine 
houses  on  the  estate  producing  rentals  of  228/. 
per  annum.  In  the  particulars  it  was  urged 
that  the  estate,  from  its  commanding  position, 
near  to  the  Hammersmith  Station,  is  capable  of 
being  advantageonsly  developed  for  building. 
It  was  sold  for  4,400/.  Messrs.  Baker  also 
submitted  for  sale  the  freehold  building  estate 
known  as  Hanwell  Park,  close  to  the  Hanwell 
Station  of  the  Great  Western  Railway  Company. 
The  property,  which  contains  107  acres,  together 
with  a mansion  and  out-buildings,  was  sub- 
mitted in  lots,  the  auctioneer  observing  that 
the  estate  offered,  to  land  companies  and  others, 
a favourable  opportunity  for  the  development 
of  a building  scheme.  Brick-earth,  gravel,  and 
sand  of  good  quality  existed  in  large  quantities 
, on  the  estate.  Several  of  the  lots  were  sold,  con- 
taining altogether  nearly  GO  acres,  the  proceeds 
of  the  day’s  sale  being  26,500/.  Messrs.  W.  & 
F.  Houghton  also  sold  the  East  Lodge  Estate  at 
Wanstead,  containing  a little  more  than  4 acres, 
for  4,900/.,  and  also  between  three  and  four  acres 
of  land  at  Walthamstow  for  3,600/.  Messrs. 
Thurgood  & Martin  submitted  for  sale  a free- 
hold building  estate  at  Wimbledon,  a short 
distance  from  the  Wimbledon  Station,  and 
also  from  another  station  about  to  be  con- 
structed. The  estate,  which  contains  nearly 
13  acres,  was  sold  for  7,250/. 

Patricroft. — The  Local  Government  Board 
have  recently  approved  of  plans  of  new  separate 
cell  vagrant  wards  to  be  erected  at  the  Work- 
house,  Patricroft,  for  the  Barton-upon-Irwell 
Board  of  Guardians,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
j 1,000/.  The  plans  were  prepared  by  Mr.  John 
Price,  Assoc. -M.  Inst.  C.E.,  engineer  and 

■ surveyor  to  the  Barton  Sanitary  Authority. 

I New  Bank  Buildings  at  Balham. — With 
reference  to  our  notice  of  these  buildings  in  the 
\ Builder  of  the  17th  inst.  (p.  718),  it  should  have 
I been  stated  that  the  whole  of  the  Bath  stone 

■ was  supplied  from  the  Westwood  quarries  of 
1 Messrs.  Randell,  Saunders,  & Co.,  Limited. 


The  Future  of  the  Grand  National  Opera 
House  Site, — After  remaining  for  some  six  or 
seven  years  in  its  unfinished  condition,  during 
which  period  it  has  from  time  to  time  been 
rumoured  that  the  building  was  about  to  be 
completed, — at  one  time  the  report  being  that 
it  was  to  bo  finished  for  its  original  purpose, 
whilst  at  another  time  the  rumour  was  that  it 
was  to  be  converted  into  an  hotel, — the  fate  of 
the  unfortunate  Grand  National  Opera  House 
building  on  the  Thames  Embankment  is  at 
length  settled.  The  materials  of  the  unfinished 
structure  are  now  announced  to  bo  sold  by 
auction,  in  order  to  clear  the  site  for  the  erection 
of  buildings  of  a different  class,  which  will 
shortly  be  commenced  by  a company  of  capi- 
talists who  have  purchased  the  site  with  the 
half-finished  Opera  House  as  it  now  stands, 
together  with  a number  of  adjoining  houses  in 
Cannon-row,  and  three  shops  in  Parliament- 
street,  opposite  the  new  Government  Offices. 
The  sale  of  the  materials  will  occupy  several 
days  next  month,  Messrs.  Fuller,  Horsey,  & Co. 
being  the  auctioneers.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  Mr.  Webster  was  the  contractor  for  the 
building,  and  it  is  well  understood  that  the  cost 
of  the  structure,  up  to  the  time  when  the  works 
were  brought  to  a stand,  was  little  short  of 
50,000/.,  the  excavations  and  foundation  walls 
alone,  before  the  superstructure  was  proceeded 
with,  having  involved  an  outlay  of  more  than 
15,0(10/.  When  the  works  at  the  building 
were  suspended,  an  enormous  amount  of  iron 
work  had  been  got  in,  and  the  level  of  the  grand 
tier  had  been  reached  ; and  although  the  eleva- 
tion had  been  carried  to  a considerable  height 
above  the  road  level  of  the  Embankment,  the 
building  as  it  appears  from  that  thoroughfare  does 
not  represent  its  present  attitude  internally,  as 
both  the  auditorium  and  stage  portions  extend 
very  much  below  the  main  line  of  street.  The 
catalogue,  containing  a list  of  the  materials  to  bo 
sold,  states  that  they  consist,  amongst  other 
articles,  of  5,000,000  bricks;  400  iron  riveted 
girders  and  joists;  100  cast-iron  columns  and 
stanchions;  20,000  ft.  run  of  flooring  joists ; six 
tons  of  ornamental  cast-iron  rail  fencing  and 
gates;  100  loads  of  timber;  and  1,400  scaffold 
boards  and  poles,  in  addition  to  the  valuable 
Portland  stone  work  with  which  the  Embank- 
ment fa(;ade  and  the  two  side  frontages  are 
faced.  We  understand  that  the  new  buildings 
which  are  intended  to  be  erected  on  the  site  as 
soon  as  cleared  will  consist  chiefly  of  residential 
chambers  and  offices,  having  frontages  and 
approaches  both  on  the  Embankment  and  in 
Parliament-street. 

Land  in  Ne'w  South  'Wales. — The  amount 
of  land  in  occupation  in  New  South  Wales  ou 
Slat  of  March,  1883,  was  30,714.349  acres,  as 
compared  with  10,619,532  in  1874,  while  the 
number  of  occupiers  was  39,760,  as  compared 
with  32,258.  The  quantity  of  land  sold  during 
the  year  1882  by  the  Government  of  New  South 
Wales,  otherwise  than  conditionally,  amounted 
to  1,029,998  acres,  or  3(X),(X)0  less  than  in  the 
previous  year  ; while  the  number  of  acres  sold 
conditionally  during  the  same  period  was 
2,392,219  acres,  or  63,000  more  than  in  the 
previous  year,  or  l,00l',000  more  than  in  1873. 
With  regard  to  the  lands  leased  for  pastoral 
purposes,  the  preference  seems  to  have  been 
decidedly  in  favour  of  annual  rather  than  longer 
leases  ; for  whereas  the  number  of  the  latter  in 
the  ten  years  had  only  risen  from  4,070  to 
4,337,  the  number  of  annualleases  had  increased 
from  14,260  to  20,662 ; and  while  the  area 
included  under  the  latter  had  actually  decreased 
from  239,178  square  miles  to  199,748,  the  area 
under  the  annual  leases  had  risen  from  14,648 
to  28,008  square  miles. 

Exhibition  of  Works  in  Wood. — The  col- 
lection of  examples  of  carpentry  and  joinery 
which  has  been  formed  at  Carpenters’  Hall,  in 
London-wall,  and  which  has  been  more  than 
once  brought  under  the  notice  of  our  readers  in 
the  coarse  of  its  formation,  will  be  open  to  the 
public  on  Monday  next.  It  %Yill  be  found  that 
a very  considerable  number  of  models,  speci- 
mens, and  drawings  have  been  got  together  in 
the  large  hall  of  the  Company,  where  they  are 
extremely  well  shown.  The  competition  for 
prizes  has  been  keener  in  some  departments 
than  in  others,  the  highest  level  attained  being 
by  the  carvers  in  wood.  We  shall  give  full 
details  of  the  exhibition  next  week. 

Mayfield. — Large  additions  and  restorations 
are  about  to  be  made  to  the  Old  Palace  at  May- 
field,  Sussex.  They  will  be  carried  out  from  the 
designs  of  Messrs.  Pugin  & Pugin,  of  West- 
minster. 
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Working-Class  Progress  in  New  Sonth, 
Wales. — According  to  the  Statistical  Register 
of  New  South  Wales,  the  wages  of  the  labour- 
ing classes  in  that  colony  appear  to  have  been 
steadily  maintained  during  the  last  ten  years, 
with  a tendency  to  rise  in  the  case  of  farm 
labourers,  persons  engaged  in  agriculture,  and 
domestic  servants.  At  the  same  time  there  has 
been  a marked  decrease  in  the  cost  of  clothing, 
which  is,  however,  counterbalanced  to  some 
extent  by  the  increased  cost  of  many  kinds  of 
provisions,  which  will  become  cheaper  as  rail- 
way communication  with  the  agricultural 
districts  becomes  increased.  The  percentage 
of  the  wage-earning  class  owning  land  or  house 
property  is  stated  to  be  larger  in  New  South 
Wales  than  in  any  country  in  the  world,  with 
the  exception  of  portions  of  the  United  States. 

The  Association  of  Public  Sanitary 
Inspectors. — This  new  but  flourishing  and 
useful  society,  — of  whose  proceedings  our 
columns  Lave  on  several  occasions  contained 
particulars, — will  hold  its  first  annual  dinner  on 
June  7th  at  the  Holborn  Restaurant,  when  the 
President,  Mr.  Edwin  Chadwick,  C.B.,  hopes  to 
be  able  to  take  the  chair. 
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TENDERS. 

For  new  roads  and  drains  on  the  Eversfield  Estate,  St. 
Leonard 's-on-Sea.  Messrs.  Fowler  & Hill,  architects  : — 

A.  Oliver,  Brockley £1,000  0 0 

P.  Jenkins,  St.  Leonard’s 720  0 0 

J.  Oliver,  HoUin^on 625  o 0 


For  building  Mission-hall  on  tho  Noel  Park  Estate, 
Hornsey.  Mr.  Rowland  Plumbs,  architect ; — 

Dealing  & Son £2,347  0 0 

MiUs 2,259  0 o 

Goodman 1^989  0 0 

Holloway 1,985  o 0 


For  the  erection  of  New  Mission-hall  iu  rear  of  Sailors' 
Rest,  Commercial-road,  Landport,  Portsmooth.  Messrs. 
Davis  & Emanuel,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr. 
H.  P.  Foster : — 

W.  vvsrd £1,479  0 0 

T.  C.  Cooper 1,470  0 0 

H.&W.  Evans 1,420  0 0 

C.  H.  Roberts  1 376  o 0 

W.  R.  & C.  Light 1,349  o 0 

G.  Burbidge,  (accepted)  1,283  0 0 


For  additional  buildings  and  alterations  to  the  Clifton 
Congregational  Church,  A.svlum  - road,  Peckham,  SE 
Quantities^supplied.  Mr.  J.  Wallis  Chapman,  architect  — 
£3,364  0 0 


. & F.  Drake  . 


Goad.., 

Simmonds  

Dove  Bros ”.!.!!!! 

StainesL  Son 

Canning  & Mullins 

Colls  & Son 

Woodward 

Tarrant  &,  Son 

8.  J.  Jerrard 

Martin.  WeDs,  & Co."! 
Pack  Bros 


3,349 
3.337 
3,228  0 
3,149  0 
3,120  0 
3,070  0 
2,930  0 
2,919  0 
2 889  0 
2,850  0 
2,650  0 


0 0 
0 0 


additions  to  the  Congregational 


Staines  & Son 
D.  & R.  Kcnnard 

Kirk  & Randall 

Hosking 
Tongue 
Rider  & Son 

Jerrard,  S.  J 

Outhwaite  & Son  .... 

For  the  erection  of  t 


Messrs.  Batteibiiry  & Huilev 

J-  & C.  Bowyer ’ 

M.  Manley 

Higgs  & Hill 

J.  \V.  Dixon 

Holliday  & Greenwood 

Patman  & Fotheringham  

R.  E,  Nightingale,  Lambeth*  ... 

' Accepted. 


..£3,224  0 
3,22  J 0 
3,212  0 
3,130  0 
3,687  0 
2-999  0 
2,979  0 
2,931  0 


..  £3,335  0 0 
..  3,209  0 0 
..  3,220  0 0 
..  3,133  0 0 
..  3,077  0 0 
2,983  0 0 
..  2,769  0 0 


For  erecting  eight  houses  at  Brixham,  Devon,  for 
Mr.  Pearse,  Mr.  G.  Soudou  Bridgman,  architect 
Torquay : — ‘ 

BlaCcbford  & Lee £2,004  7 

Wills  & Tilley  1,760  0 

Eundle 1,729  o 

Couch  & Patient  1,698  0 

Hazlewood  Bros.,  Brixham* 1*689  0 ' 

* Accepted. 


For  three  cottages,  Kingswear,  Dartmouth,  Devon,  for 

Mrs.  Same.  Mr.  Q.  Soudon  Bridgman,  architect ; 

Short  Bros £597  0 

Bundle  687  o 

Winsor  640  0 

Pack  624  0 

Foadon  498  o 

Wills  & Tilley,  Brixbatn  (accepted) 


480  0 


Accepted  for  schoolmaster’s  residence,  Chudleigh 
Devon,  for  Mr.  W.  Rouse.  Mr.  G.  Soudon  Bridgman' 
architect : — ’ 

Rattich,  Chudleigh £297  10  ( 

Accepted  for  various  works  for  the  Right  Honourable 
Lord  Clifford,  Ugbrook  Park,  near  Chudleigh,  Devon, 
Mr.  George  Soudon  Bridgman,  architect 
Hayes  Farm  House. 

Gilliard  & Bovey,  Kingsteignton  £495  0 0 

Foster  ViUe  Farm  House. 

Yeoman,  Kingsteignton £245  0 0 

TTpcotl  Ville  Cattle  .Sheds, 

Ball  & Shapley,  Chudleigh  £120  0 0 

IFaiidon  ViUe  Cotiaffe. 

Ball  & Shapley,  Chudleigh  £186  0 0 


Waddon  Oranary. 

Widdicombe  & Babbage,  Chudleigh  ... 


76  9 0 


For  conservatory  and  repairs  to  a house,  Klmfield-roaJ, 
Bromley.  Mr.  St.  Pierre  Harris,  architect : — 

Crossley £142  0 0 

Taylor  & Son  139  o 0 

For  additions  and  alterations  to  Wellbrook  Cotfagi 
Farnborough,  Kent.  Mr.  St.  Pierre  Harris,  architect. 

Taj-Ior  & Son  (accepted)  £314  0 0 

[No  competition.] 


Taylor £202  0 0 

Hart  Bros 173  o 0 

SmaUwood 160  0 0 

W.  & F.  Croaker  (accepted) 117  0 0 

Accepted  for  erection  of  premises  for  Mr.  C.  Bond 
Blackheath:— 

D.  & li,  Kennard £1,035  0 0 

[No  competition.] 

Accepted  for  erection  of  workmen’s  cottages,  stabling, 
&c.  for  Mr.  W.  Bro«n,  Burnt  Ash,  Lee 

D.  A E.  Kennard £8lo  0 0 

[No  competition.] 


G.  Eddy,  Fleet-road  (accepted) £4:2  0 0 

residence  and  stable  buildings  at 
Mr  k 4 -Norris  F,  Davey. 

by  irchUecti-""””’  Abergavenny.  QuantitiL 

T.  Foster,  Abergavenny £2  nS  0 0 

North-street,  Aber. 
Protheroe.  Mr.  E.  A.  Johnson 
srchUect.  Quantities  by  architect ; — 

Edwin  Sheen  Abergavenny  (accepted)  £307  0 0 

Lins  Stephens 330  q y 

‘be  construction  of  boundary  walls,  foot- 
J.  G.  Thomas,  Abergavenny 


For  the  erection  of  St.  .^a  nes's  Ohurch  and  Preebvierr 
Bootle.  Meain.  M.  E.  Haddeld  i;  Son,  Corn  Ejoiani 
B^rorn’”’  “‘nBifeet.  Quantities  by  Mr.  D,  J, 


Fogarty 

Thornton  & Son  ... 

Ray 

MulhoIIand  & Son. 

Leslie  & Sons  

Webster 

Gabbutt 

Woods  & Son  


13,120  17  3 
12,350  0 0 
12,270  0 0 
’11,400  0 0 
11,311  0 0 
11,200  0 0 
11,199  0 0 
*10,500  0 0 


6,068 

6,100 

4,874 

4,555 

4,926 

4,660 

4,601 

4,250 


3,278 

3,015 

3,047 


2,836 

2,786 

•2,599 

2,700 


• Accepted. 

For  the  erection  of  Clifton-street  Board  Schools,  for  the 


J.  W.  Snell,  Maidenhead 
H.  J.  Rossitep,  Bristol 


H.  Welch,  Hereford  .. 

W.  Gibson,  Exeter  

Howell  & Sons,  Bristol 
J.  Williams,  Swindon  ,, 

Stephens  & Bastow,  Bristol 
W.  Jones,  Glnucester.. 

C.  Phillips,  Swindon  .. 

T.  H.  Kingerleo,  Oxford 

G.  Wiltshire,  Swindon 
A.  J.  Beavsii,  Bristol  .. 

T.  Barrett.  Swindon  (accepted)  .' 
W.  Cowley,  Cheltenham  


. £5,513  15  4 
6,349  0 0 
5,100  0 0 
6.088  0 0 
4.950  0 It 
4,883  (1  (I 
4,880  0 0 
. 4,790  0 0 
4,760  0 0 
. 4,750  0 0 
. 4,749  0 0 
4,695  0 0 
4,654  0 n 
4,550  0 0 
. 4,600  0 0 
. 3,169  15  0 


For  alterations,  &c.  to  premises  known  as  Rutland 
House,  C^bridge-road,  Hastings.  Mr.  A.  W.  Cros« 
architect,  Hastings  : — ’ 

T'?"  0 0 

490  l)  0 

443  0 0 


■IT  4 -No'’ Kiifranc-e-^o^e  (I«d  J?<7,7ina. 

Haniptc-n  & Bromley,  Abergavenny 243  0 0 

/roll  Sid,fm,  MMmg  a„d  SldUing  F.cimn, 
G.  iOavis,  Abergavenny £239  0 0 


1,638  15 
1,650  0 
1.453  0 


fj%  Southlands,  at  Blackgaiig,  nearTentnor 

for  the  Isle  of  ^\jght  Sauntoriuin,  Limited.  Contract 
suppUed-— arcuitect.  OuanHtiep 

A.  Colenuft,  Niton 

Edwin  Hayles,  Niton 

Ingram  A Sou,  Tontnor 

H.  B.aldwin,  London  

Jollitie  & Sons,  Ventnor  

Silsbury  AKiiigswell,  Ventnor*. i’246  0 0 
* Accepted.  * 

For  additions  to49,  Junction-road,  Hollowav,  for  Mr  G 

H.  Parkins,  Mr.  Bauister-Flotcher,  archi  cct 

M’ard  S Lamble  (accepted) £270  0 0 

[No  competition.] 

For  alterations  to  the  Horns  public-house,  Hackney- 

road.  Messrs.  Bird  & Walters,  architects  : 

Patman  & Fotheringham £918  0 0 

8S1  0 0 

W.  Shurmur 037  q y 

AAnlcy  _ 830  y y 

K.  Marr  aoe  n n 

Jackson  & Todd  


For  the  erection  of  a lamp  factorv  No  1 Cross- 
Btrwt,  Great  Button-street,  Clerkouwell’  £.C.,’for  Mr.  J 
L.  Drumreoi  d.  Mr.  Thomas  Durrans,  architect,  44,  Upper 
Baker-street,  N,W. 


Clarke  Bros. 

E.  Howa'd 

J.  Edgar 

W.  H.  Butcher 

C.  Batebelder  

Kirk  A Randalh. 

W,  Brass 

Colls  & Son  . , , [ 

H.  & E.  Lea  

Mattock  Bros 

A.  G.  Bolding  (accepted)  . 


..  £2,280  0 0 
..  2,268  0 U 

..  2,239  0 0 
. 2,215  0 0 

. 2.036  0 0 
. 2,000  0 11 
. 1,993  0 ft 
. 1,927  0 0 
. 1,872  0 0 
. 1,777  0 0 


1,6 


0 0 


For  the  enlargement  of  schools.  Old  Ford-road,  Bow 
for  the  School  Board  for  London.  Mr  E E Robson 
architect ' ' 


F.  & F.  J.Wood 

G.  B.  Pritchard  ... 

W.  Goodman 

W.  Sburmur 

W,  Bangs  A Co.  ... 

Steel  Bros 

Perry  A Co 

C.  Wall  .... 
Atherton  A Latta 

J.  R.  Hu«t 

S.  J,  Jerrard 

■Wall  Bros 

Stinipson  A Co 


. £8,976  0 
. 8,707  0 
8.660  0 
. 6,698  0 
. 8,642  0 
. 8,524  0 
. 8,354  0 
. 8,249  0 


For  the  erection  of  Schools  at  Daubener-road,  Clapton 
for  the  School  Board  for  London.  Mr.'  E.  R.  Robson’ 


architect : — 

F.  AF.  J.Wood 
W.  Goodman  .... 
Jackson  A Todd  . 

C.  Wall 

H,  Hart  

W.  Bangs  A Co.  , 

G.  S.  Pritchard  . 

Perry  A Co 

T.  Boyce  

O,  Cox 

W.  fihurmur  

Wall  Bros 

J.  R,  Hunt  

8.  J.  Jerrard  .... 
Stimpjon  A Co.  .. 


£19,646  0 0 
18,477  0 0 
18,241  0 0 
18,184  0 0 
, 18.149  0 0 
18,082  0 0 
. 17,995  0 0 
. 17,980  0 0 
. 17.950  0 0 

. 17,898  0 0 
. 17,892  0 0 
. 17,789  0 0 
. 17,214  0 0 
. 17,139  0 0 
. 17,056  0 0 


Accepted  for  Wesleyan  Schools.  Bamber  Bridge,  near 
Preston.  Mr.  D.  Grant,  architect:—  * ’ 

Thomas  Croft  (Brickwork). 

J.  Williamson  A Sons  (Stoneworkl 
George  Hill  (M’oodwork). 

■\ViJliaro  Clarkson  (Slating,  Ac.) 

J.  Swarbrick  (Plastering). 

R,  Croasdale  (Plumbing,  Painting  Ac) 

Mea,sra.  Metcalf  A Dilworth  (Heating) 

Total  amount  of  accepted  Tenders  £1,(78  0 0 

Accepted  for  New  Wesleyan  Chapel  and  Schools  at 
Freckleton,  near  Kirkham.  Mr.  D.  Grant,  archi  ec-f 
Preston  ’ ’ 

Thomas  Singleton  (Brickwork). 

M,  Gardner  (Stonework). 

J.  Gardner  (Woodwork), 

R.  Croasdale  (Plumbing,  Painting  Ac  ) 

J.  Rigby  (P'asteriiig).  ’ 

J,  R.  Bradshaw  (Slating). 

Metcalf  A Dilworth  (Heating) 

Total  amount  of  accepted  Tenders  ..,  £1  2S6  0 ft 

For  building  36  collage.  „n  Ibo  bVe.tbury  P.rk  E.lalr, 
Barking,  for  Mr.  Henry  Copland.  Mr  C J Da«c„n 
atchitect,  Barking ' * 

Mansfield.  Stratford  £4  423  0 0 

Argent,  Barking  (accepted) 4^284  0 0 


For  building  pair  of  semi-detached  cottages  at  Barking 

Esse.t,  for  Mr.  Jarvis.  'T-  f'  t -n... . «« 

Drake,  Barking  ... 

Pegrome,  Barking  . 

Goodey,  Barking. 


£150 


For  sund^  alterations  and  cleansing  and  painting  work 
to  the  \V  orkhouse  at  Romford,  Essex,  for  the  Guardians  W 
the  Romford  Union.  Mr.  C.  J.  Dawson,  architect  — 

Barnes,  Ilford £295  5 0 

Drake,  Barking  280  0 0 

Wood,  Chelmsford  (accepteii) 249  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  ambulance  station  adjoining  (be 
Eastern  Hospitals,  Homerton,  for  the  Managers  of  the 
Metropolitan  Asylum  District.  Messrs.  A.  A C.  Harctos 

architects,  16,  Leadenhall-street.  Quantities  supplied ’ 

Boyce  £11,119  0 ft' 

B,  E.  Nightingale  10,937  0 0 

Magee  A Co 10,725  0 0 

Wall  Bros 10,713  0 q 

Stephens  A Bastow  10  499  0 0 

W.  Shurmur lo!440  0 0 

Jos.  Holland  10,335  0 ft 

Howell  A Son  10,200  0 0 

J.  Garrud 10,181  0 ft 

S.  Chafon  10,  30  0 0 

H,  A A.  Brown  9,979  0 ft 

W.  S.  Josolyne,*  123,  Borough 9,138  9 q 

• Accepted. 
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For  builiRng  Mhsion-haU  and  boimdarj'-wallin  Latimer 
road,  Notting-hiJl,  for  the  Committee  of  the  London  City 
Mission.  Mr.  J.  Christian  Hukins,  architect 

Higgatt  & Brown  (accepted)  £1,061  0 0 

For  Kenilworth  Water  Works  (Co/i6-ae<  iV'o.  2)  for  the 
manufacture  and  erection  in  Kenilworth  of  two  12.n.P. 
Cas  Engines  and  two  sets  of  three-throw  pumps.  Mr. 
E Pritchard,  M.I.C.E.,  engineer,  London  and  Bir- 

H.  Young  i Co.,  Pimlico  £3,510  ...  £3,610 

J.  Hatton,  Coventry — ...  1,666 

Pratchitt,  Bros.,  Manchester  ...  1,600  ...  1,600 

Crossley  Bros.,  Manchester 1,499  ...  — 

Glenfield  Co.,  Kilmarnock  1,418  ...  1,355 

Piercv  & Co.,  Binningham* 1,260  ...  1,200 

W.  Glover  & Sons,  Warwick  ...  1,161  ...  1,161 

• Accepted. 


For  Kenilworth  Water  Works  (Confmcf  iV'o.  3),  pump- 
ing station,  p^e -laying,  anol  water-tower.  Mr.  E. 
Pritchard,  M.LC.E.,  engineer.  Quantities  hy  E.  J. 
Purnell,  Coventry:—  „ 

C.  Haywood,  jiin.,  Coventry £4,700  0 0 

8.  Turner,  Wolverhampton  4,608  8 7 

Currall  4 Lewis,  Birmingham 4,147  0 0 

Evans  Bros,,  Wolverhampton 4,062  0 0 

G F Smith,  Leamington 3,986  0 0 

J.  Fell,  Leamington 3,850  0 0 

Stinson  & Kellett,  Leicester 3,678  18  0 

Holme  & King,  Kenilworth  3,643  0 0 


For  St.  Gabriel’s  Mission  Church,  Walthamstow.  Mr. 
J.  T.  Bressev,  architect 

A.  Reed’,  Stratford  £2,553  0 0 

T Rider  & Son,  Southwark  2,401  0 0 

J.  Eg-an,  Buckhurst-hUl 2,388  0 0 

.1.  Morter,  Stratford  2,370  0 0 

W.  Bangs  & Co,,  Bow-road  2,286  0 0 

Harris  & Wardrop,  Limehouse 2,269  0 0 

J,  A.  Reed,  Walthamstow 2,261  0 0 

W.  Larter  & Sons,  London  2,242  0 0 

W.  Shurmur,  Lower  Clapton  2,232  0 0 

8.  J.  Scott,  Walthamstow 2,103  0 0 


S For  making  and  draining  with  sewer  and  snrface  water 
drains,  Odessa-road,  Cnnn  Hall  Estate,  Stratford,  E , for 
tho  Imperial  Property  Investment  Company,  Limited. 
Mr.  G.  H.  L.  Stephenson,  surveyor,  67,  Moorgate- 
street,  E.C. : — 

McKenzie  & Co £1,099  0 0 

Dunmore 1,069  0 0 

Walker  1,034  4 0 

Pizzey 954  0 0 

Bell  868  0 0 

Wilson  (accepted)  847  0 0 

ZaiinJry,  Ticickenham.—A  list  of  Tenders  for  this  work 
has  reached  us,  but,  as  it  is  not  authenticated  by  the 
sender  favouring  us  with  his  name  and  address,  we 
cannot  publish  it.  When  will  correspondents  learn 
that  all  communications  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  sender,— not  necessarily  for 
publication,  but  as  some  earnest  of  good  faith  ? 


H.Hibon  4 Sons,  Birmingham  . 

J.  Biggs,  Handsworth 

J.  Dickson,  St.  Alban’s 

G.  Law,  Kidderminster 

E.  Smith  4 Son,  Kenilworth*  .... 

C.  J.  Corrie,  Lich6eld  

• Accepted. 


3,537  0 
3,378  0 
3,221  0 


Special  Wori'ce.— Lists  of  tenders  frequently  reach  ns 
too  late  for  insertion.  They  should  be  delivered  at  our 
office,  46,  Catberine-street,  Strand,  W.C.,  not  later  than 
four  p.m.  on  Thursdays. 


10,  11,  and  12,  Regent-street, 
J.  Morse.  Mr.  W.  II.  Read, 


For  re-building  N< 

Swindon,  for  Mr.  L 
architect.  Swindon: — 

H.  Rossiter,  Bristol £2,935  0 

Howell  4 Sous,  Bristol  2,750  0 

C.  Phillips,  Swindon  2,748  0 

T.  Barrett,  Swindon  2,656  4 

G.  Wiltshire,  Sivindon  (accepted)  ...  2,561  12 


0 


For  additions  to  the  Station  in  Commercial-road,  E.,  for 
the  London  Salvage  Corps.  Mr.  Wimble,  architect  :— 

Han,BeddaU,  &Co £3.990  0 0 

Lawrence  & Sons 3,784  0 0 

.7  4 J.  Greenwood  3,762  0 0 

Grover ••  3,753  0 0 

Ashby  & Homer  3,725  0 0 

Morter 3,693  0 0 

For  making-up  Ferme  Park-road  North  (part  of),  and 
Ferrae  Park-road  South,  for  the  Hornsey  Local  Board. 
Mr.  T.  de  Courcy  Meade,  engineer  and  surveyor : — 

North,  South.  T* 

Cooke  & Co.,  Battersea  ...  £766  ...  £1,'439  ...  £2 

Wilkinson  Bros.  Finsbury- 

park  620  ... 

McKenzie  4 Co,.  City  ...  480  ... 

James  Pizzey,  Hornsey  ...  419  ... 

Alfred  Walker,  Holloway  391  ... 

E.  4 W.  lies,  Wimbledon  395  ... 

F.  A.  Jackson  & Sons, 

Finsbury-park  406  ... 

T.  G.  Dunmore,  Cronch 

End  (accepted) 364  ... 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

H.  K.  fFj;aiikfort'on-iIaine). — J.  B. — A.  J.  B.  H.— T.  II.  B, — 
..  B.  C.  (cannot  jaibllsh  uuless  amount  of  tender  in  given). — R.  I. 
(tbanki). — W,  & Co.  (next  week).— C.  Bros.— 3.  C.  L. — T.  M. 

JorreapondenU  should  address  the  Editor,  and  not  the  Publlaher, 
except  lu  eases  of  busuiesa. 

All  statements  of  facta,  lists  of  tenders,  ic..  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publica- 

are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  oat  books  and  giving 
addresses. 

- ...'B.— The  responsibility  of  si^ed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 

ii'e  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communication!. 

Letters  or  communioatloua  (beyond  mere  news-items)  which  have 
been  duplicated  for  other  Journals,  are  NOT  DESIRED. 


1,513 

1,412 

1,391 


For  the  erection  of  eight  houses  on  the  Spring  Grove 
“ ■ ■ - ^ Harrison,  architect. 


eight 

Estate,  Peckham  Rye.  Mi 
Quantities  by  the  architect : — 

Hedgley 

A.  White  4 Co 

Turner 

Eldridge 

Lordan  

Best 

Croaker  

Priestley 

D.  D.  4 A.  Brown  

Parker 

Aldridge  4 Genvey 


3,289  0 
3,100  0 
3,050  0 
3,000  0 
3,000  0 
2,990  0 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

"THE  BUILDER"  la  supplied  direct  from  the  Office  to  res'deuts 
in  any  i»rt  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  19s.  per  iiununi. 
Prepaid  To  countries  within  the  Postal  Union,  2Gs.  i)er  annani. 
Remittances  payable  to  DOUGLAS  POURDRINIER,  Publisher, 
46.  Catheriue-Btreet.  W.C. 


Best  Bath.  Stone. 
WESTWOOD  GROUND, 

Box  Ground,  Combe  Down, 

Coraham  Down, 

And  Farleigb  Down. 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.,  Limited, 
Corsbam,  Wilts.  [Advt 


Box  Groiind  Stone 

Is  the  Beat  for  Use  in  all  Exposed  Positions, 
being  a well-known  aud  tried  Weather  Stone. 
50,000  feet  cube  in  stock. 

PICTOE  & SONS,  BOX,  WILTS. 

[Advt. 


Doulting’  Freestone  and  Ham  Hill  Stone 

of  best  quality,  in  blocks,  or  prepared  ready  for 
fixing.  An  inspection  of  the  Doulting  Quarries 
is  respectfully  solicited;  and  Architects  and 
others  are  CAUTIONED  against  inferior  stone. 
Prices,  delivered  to  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  given  on  application  to  CHARLES 
TRASK,  Norton  - sub  • Hamdon,  Uminster. 
Somerset. — Agent,  Mr.  B.  WILLIAMS,  73, 
Charlotte-street,  Portland-place,  W.  [Advt. 


Doulting’  Stone, 

HAM  HILL, 

BLUE  LIAS  LIME 
(Ground  or  Lump), 


Of  the  very  best 
quality.  — Address 
direct  to  STAPLE 
& HANN,  Quarry 
Owners,  Stoke, 
Uminster.  [Advt. 


PUBLISIIEE^  KOTICES. 

RPFOT  AT. —ALTERATIONS  in  STANDING  ADTERTISE- 
tji  AAl.yA.cvAJ.  xfKNTS  or  ORDERS  TO  DISCONTINUE  iiAmo_ 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lava 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  38, 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials 
for  damp  courses, railwayarcheB,warebonsefloorB, 
flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds  and  milk-rooms, 
granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces.  [Advt. 


DAY  moisniiigs. 


PERSONS  Advertiaing  in  "The  Builder, "maybaveRepfieiaddrMjed 
fo  Ike  Office,  46,  Catherine-etreet,  Coveut-gardeu.  W.C. 
free  of  chargg.  Letters  will  be  forwarded  if  addressed 
envelopes  are  sent,  together  with  sufficient  stamps  to 
cover  the  postage. 


CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

SITUATIONS  VACANT.  PARTNBE8HIP8,  APPRENTICESHIPS 
TRADE,  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Six  lines  (shout  Afty  words)  or  under 4s.  9d. 

Bach  additiovial  line  (about  ten  words)  Os.  6d. 

Terms  for  Series  of  Trade  Advertisements.also  for  Special  Adver 
tisements  on  front  page,  Competitions,  Contracts.  Bales  hy  Auction, 
&c.  may  be  obtained  on  a (.  plicatian  to  the  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Lines  (about  THIRTY  words)  or  under  ......  is.  8d, 

Bach  additional  line  (about  ten  words) Os,  6d. 

PREPAYMENT  IS  AB80LUTELT  NECESSARY. 

Stamps  mutt  not  he  sent,  hut  all  small  sums  should  be 
remitted  by  Cash  in  Registersd  Letter  or  by  Money  Order,  payable 
at  the  Post-office,  Oovent-garden,  W.C.  to 

DOUGLAS  FOURDBINIEB,  Publisher, 

Addressed  to  No.  46,  Catherlne-street.  W.O. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week's  Isene  must  reach  the  Office 
before  THREE  o'clock  p.m.  on  THURSDAY. 

The  Publiaher  cannot  he  responsible  for  DRAvy  iNG0,  TESTI- 
MONIAI^,  Ac.  left  at  the  Office  in  reply  to  Advertisementa,  and 
strongly  recommends  that  of  the  latter  COPIES  ONLY  should 


Asphalte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallio  Lava,  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODART  & CO. 

Office : 

No.  90  Cannon- street,  E.C.  [Advt. 


J.  L.  BACON  & CO., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  IMPROVED 

STEAM  AND  HOT-WATER 
APPARATUS, 

FOE  WASHING  AND  VENTILATING 
Private  Houses,  Churches,  Schools,  Hospitals, 
Manufactories,  Greenhouses,  &c. 

OFFICES  AND  SHOW-ROOMS: — 

No.  34,  UPPER  GLOUCESTER  PLACE, 
DORSET  SQUARE,  LONDON,  N.W. 

And  at  DUBLIN.  BELFAST.  GLASGOW,  and 
NEWCASTLE. 

Illustrated  Pamphlet  on  “ Heating”  post  free. 


IMPORTANT  TO  ARCHITECTS,  ARCHITECTS’  ASSISTANTS,  CONTRACTORS,  AND  BUILDERS,  &C, 

PALIISER’S  USEFUL  DETAILS. 

A Hew  aid  Practical  Work  on  every  Description  ot  Modern  ArcUtectnral  Detail : a Tirorongh  and  Exhaustive  Exposition  of  all 
Dranclies  of  American  Building  Construction,  Stair  Building  and  Handrailing,  &c.,  &c. 

40  PLATES,  18  by  24  inches;  Nearly  1,100  DRA-WINGS,  all  to  a large  Working  Scale,  J inch  to  foot,  and  up  to  half  full  size. 

By  POST,  7s.  6d.  Address,  W.  WILSON,  BRAMLEY,  LEEDS. 

NEARLY  50,000  COPIES  SOLD. 

QUEEN  ANUE  and  ADAM’S  CHIMNET-HECES, 

MANY  OF  THEM  COPIES  OP  OLD  EXAMPLES, 

CAN  BE  SEEN  AT 

GEORGE  JACKSON  & SONS’,  49,  Eatliboiie-place,  London,  W. 

PHOTOGRAPHS  SENT  ON  APPLICATION. 

STEPHENS’  STAINS  for  WOOD. 

Prospectuses  and  Specimens  FEEE  BY  POST,  on  application  to 

HTHsTH.'S'  C.  SarEI>I3;BISrS,  J^X.X)EH.SC3-A,TB  STE.EET,  I.01TI301sr,  E.C 


INTERNATIONAL  HEALTH  EXHIBITION  " 

fo  53uif6ct. 

No.  2.  MAY  24.  1884. 


THE  WORKSHOP,  OR  RELATION  OF 
INDUSTRIAL  CONDITIONS  AND  PRO- 
CESSES TO  HEALTH. 

The  exhibits  relating  to  “ The  Workshop,” 
or  Gronp  5,  will  for  the  most  part  be  found  in 
the  East  Central  Gallery  A.  Though  the  gronp 
includes  a somewhat  wide  range  of  objects, 
extending  from  Classes  XLT.  to  XLVI.,  as 
catalogued,  on  examination  the  exhibits  are 
far  from  being  fully  representative,  looked 
upon  as  regards  each  class  in  itself.  The 
objects,  however,  as  a whole,  or  as  far  as 
they  illustrate  the  workshop  in  sundry  of 
its  sanitary  bearings,  in  regard  to  the  health 
and  safety  of  the  workmen,  are  very  im- 
portant, and  must  command  attention  on  the 
part  of  all  intelligent  observers,  professional  and 
general.  We  have  to  find  some  fault  with  the 
classification,  as  the  exhibits  do  not  follow  in 
sectional  sequence,  and  the  objects  in  some 
classes  might  well  be  included  in  others, — they 
are  so  few  and  in  reality  form  portions  of 
exhibits  that  ought  not  to  be  classed  separately, 
unless  they  were  multitudinous,  which  is  not 
the  case  in  the  present  workshop  group.  Before 
proceeding  to  describe  a number  of  the  represen- 
tative exhibits,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  mention 
that  not  one  exhibitor’s  stand  in  the  Group  had 
an  attendant  present  to  answer  a query.  This 
did  not  matter  so  much  to  the  practical  examiner, 
but  it  is  otherwise  with  the  ordinary  visitor,  or 
would-be  purchaser,  who  desires  some  informa- 
tion, or  a printed  notice  or  brief  description 
of  the  objects  on  view.  But  even  these  printed 
explanations  were  very  few  and  far  between, 
and  their  absence  must  tend  to  the  loss  of  the 
e^ibitors.  Reversing  to  a great  extent  the 
order  of  the  classification,  we  commence  at 
XLV.,  where  we  were  led  to  expect  objects  in 
relation  to  sanitary  construction  and  inspection 
of  workshops,  factories,  and  mines.  Models 
of  workshops  and  factwy  constructions  we 
observed  most,  though  we  found  new  inventions, 
improvements,  and  fittings  for  ameliorating  the 
conditions  of  the  life  of  the  workers,  as  also 
means  for  economising  human  labour  in  a 
number  of  industrial  operations. 

Messrs.  Primrose  & Co.,  of  Sheffield  (Stand 
1,332),  present  very  good  samples  of  what  they 
term  their  patent  “eclipse”  glazing,  illus- 
trating a fairly  efficient  system  of  open  work 
for  ventilation,  and  closed  glazing  for  the  ex- 
clusion of  air.  The  workmanship  is  good,  and 
the  system  admits  of  application  to  schools, 
mills,  and  other  buildings,  as  well  as  workshops. 

The  Rettie  Patent  Seat  Company,  Limited 
(Stand  1,334),  of  Cannon-street,  supply  an 
urgent  want,  and  it  is  done  with  compactness, 
economy  of  space,  and  also  with  efficiency. 
These  seats  are  well  fitted  for  affixing  behind 
counters  for  shop-assistants,  while  there  are 
other  forms  of  seat  equally  well  suited  for  office 
stools  in  banks,  counting-houses,  hotels,  schools, 
and  even  in  shops.  The  seats  are  so  con- 
structed that  they  pivot  back  into  an  upright 
position  out  of  the  way  when  not  required,  thus 
in  no  instance  causing  an  obstruction  or  block- 
ing of  the  passages  should  they  he  affixed  near 
one. 

Mr.  Charles  Hare,  of  Norwich  (Stand  1,336), 
presents  a very  serviceable  and  improved  appli- 
ance for  working  shoemakers,  comprising  a last 
on  a stand,  which  will  allow  the  hoot  or  shoe 
to  be  held  in  any  desired  position.  This  and 
some  other  appliances  of  a similar  kind  to  be 
presently  noticed  obviate  the  old  immemorial 
sitting  position  of  the  workmen  in  the  boot 
and  shoe  trades.  The  operatives  of  the  old 
school  will  not  take  to  these  appliances  designed 
for  their  health,  but  will  persist  in  working  on 
their  low  seats,  bent  over  their  work  with  the 
hard  last  or  boot  in  process  of  development, 
pressing  against  their  chests,  producing  weak 


lungs  and  curvature  of  the  spine.  The  young 
generation  of  working  shoemakers  in  machine- 
shops  are,  however,  at  present,  and  have  been 
for  some  years,  performing  their  work  at  their 
benches  in  a standing  position. 

Messrs.  J.  Sparkes  Hall  & Son  (Stand  1,337), 
of  Regent-street,  exhibit  an  upright  shoemaker’s 
bench.  A leather-covered  pad,  somewhat  in 
form  like  a life-belt,  with  a central  opening,  is 
affixed  on  the  top  of  a pedestal  or  hollow  stand 
in  front  of  the  shoemaker’s  bench.  A leather 
strap  passes  over  the  last  or  shoe  (as  the  case 
may  he)J  lying  across  the  pad,  and  this  strap 
passes  down  the  central  opening,  and  is  tightened 
by  the  foot  of  the  workman  pressing  a treadle 
in  connexion  with  the  hollow  pedestal.  The 
method  is  very  simple  and  effective,  and  the 
workman  at  his  pleasure  can  tighten  or  relax 
the  grip  of  the  strap  on  the  last  or  boot,  and 
turn  the  latter  round  in  an  instant  to  suit  the 
progress  of  bis  operation. 

Mr.  Edward  B.  Fitton,  her  Majesty’s  Inspector 
of  Factories,  Malvem(Stand  1,343), diaplayssome 
plainly-made,  but  withal  serviceable,  movable 
seats  for  shops  and  workrooms.  They  are  some- 
what small  in  size  and  oval  in  shape.  They  can 
be  adjusted  in  any  position,  to  comer  space, ' 
angle,  or  leg  of  bench.  They  form,  in  fact,  a 
revolving  bracket  with  pivot  working  in 
screwed-on  socket  when  adjusted. 

Class  XLIV.  was  intended  to  afford  illustra- 
tions of  diseases  and  deformities  caused  by  un- 
healthy trades  and  professions,  and  also  to  show 
methods  for  combating  these  diseases,  along 
with  preservative  measures.  This  class,  as  it 
now  appears,  is  scarcely  representative  at  all. 
The  announced  models  of  Dr.  Steele,  of  Guy’s 
Hospital,  are  not  on  view.  These  clever  wax 
models  were  to  be  illustrative  of  skin  diseases 
brought  on  by  unhealthy  occupations,  such  as 
the  effect  of  glanders  on  the  arm  of  a groom  j 
hands  showing  the  results  caused  by  working 
with  oxalic  acid  and  arsenical  preparations,  or 
with  pigments  used  in  dyeing  j injuries 
caused  by  soot,  sweeps'  cancer  j and  the 
effects  of  other  diseases  common  to  various 
workmen.  If  these  were  well-executed  models 
they  would  certainly  be  an  acquisition  to  this 
class  of  the  workshop  group.  It  is  stated, 
however,  in  a leather  covert  way,  as  we  learned 
on  inquiry,  that  the  wax  models  were  likely  to 
prove  objectionable  to  some  of  the  visitors.* 

Before  dealing  with  Class  XLIII.  we  may 
observe  here  that  the  effects  of  arts,  trades, 
and  professions  in  regard  to  health  and 
longevity  have  been  treated,  to  some  extent, 
long  years  since  j and  this  journal  has  on 
sundry  occasions  treated  the  matter  in  respect 
to  the  building  and  some  other  trades.  Fifty 
years  ago  there  were  nearly  two  hundred 
employments  which  were  injurious  to  the 
workers.  Modem  sanitary  conditions  and  regu- 
lations have  reduced  the  number  of  these,  bub 
some  fresh  ones  have  appeared  in  the  meantime 
in  connexion  with  noxious  trades  and  methods 
of  manufacture.  In  regard  to  workmen  alone 
there  are  cases  where  employment  or  too  great 
exposure  in  the  open  air,  with  insufficient  food 
and  clothing,  generate  certain  complaints  5 
secondly,  cases  of  disease  where  employ- 
ments are  carried  on  in  impure  air ; thirdly, 
where  employments  produce  dust,  odour,  or 
gaseous  exhalations;  fourthly,  where  employ- 
ments injure  or  annoy  by  acting  on  the  skin  ; 
fifthly,  where  employments  expose  workers  to 
wot  and  steam  5 and,  sixthly,  where  workers . 
are  exposed  to  a high  temperature  or  great 
variations  of  temperature.  We  might  adduce 
other  causes,  but  this  is  sufficient  for  our 


• Those  who  know  the  (in  one  sense)  splendid  collec- 
tion of  wax  models  of  skin  disease  presented  by  Sir 
Erasmus  Wilson  to  the  College  of  Surgeons,  will  quite 
understand  the  objection  to  an  exhibit  of  this  kind  in  a 
public  place  open  to  all  comers. 


purpose.  We  had  hoped  to  find  fllustrations  of 
all  of  these  in  the  class  of  objects  under  notice, 
but  very  few  indeed  are  presented,  though 
what  are  shown  are  important.  Of  course  the 
grinders  and  machine-makers  of  Sheffield  afford 
the  largest  standing  illustrations  of  unhealthy 
and  killing  trades.  In  these  instances  better 
methods,  of  ventilation  in  workshops  were  advo- 
cated, and  mouth-pieces  and  guards  for  the 
mouths  and  noses  of  the  workmen  suffering 
from  the  effects  of  poisonous  dust,  breeding 
skin  and  lung  diseases. 

In  Class  XLIII.,  embracing  objects  for  per- 
sonal use,  — mouthpieces,  spectacles,  dresses, 
hoods,  &c.,  for  use  in  unhealthy  trades, — there  are 
a few  important  exhibits,  but  much  that  should 
beforthcoming  is  absent.  Messrs. Squire  & Son,  of 
Oxford-street  (Stand  1,329),  display  a number 
of  mouthpieces  or  guards  for  workers  engaged 
in  unhealthy  or  poisonous  trades.  These  guards 
are  adjusted  in  a similar  manner  to  the  respi- 
rators worn  by  those  afflicted  by  lung  disease, 
when  it  is  desired  to  avoid  inspiring  damp  or 
moist  air,  or  to  soften  the  effects  of  cold  winds. 
The  material  in  the  present  instance  is  good,  and 
the  monthpieces  are  not  at  all  unshapely.  Bows, 
or  loop  strings,  of  elastic,  are  fastened  on,  and, 
passing  behind  the  ears,  hold  the  mouth  or  nose 
piece  in  its  place.  Some  respirators  are  partly 
of  cork,  woven  over,  and  others  are  metallic, 
with  an  outer  covering  of  thin  black  stuff,  but 
sufficiently  open  in  its  texture  to  admit  of 
the  filtration  of  air  in  its  passage.  Messrs, 
Squire’s  articles  are  both  guards  and  respi- 
rators, and  we  can  commend  them  to  the  use 
of  operatives  requiring  them.  The  Builder, 
a good  many  years  since,  took  a leading  part 
in  the  moustache  movement,  recommending 
the  wearing  of  the  beard  and  whiskers  by 
stonemasons.  A large  number  of  operatives 
adopted  our  advice,  and  were  saved  from  lung 
and  chest  complaints,  engendered  by  the  con- 
stant inhaling  of  dust  in  connexion  with 
working  various  kinds  of  building  stone.  The 
beard  on  the  upper  and  lower  lips,  when  of 
sufficient  length  and  closeness,  acts  as  a good 
natural  air  filter.  From  time  immemorial  lime- 
bumers,  or  those  working  in  lime-kilns,  have 
carried  small  wisps  of  hay  in  their  mouths,  or 
rather  clutched  between  their  teeth,  when  at 
work.  Workers  engaged  in  certain  chemical 
works,  where  chloride  of  lime  is  produced, 
also  use  wisps  of  hay,  or  other  substances,  to 
prevent  their  inhaling  deadly  gases,  allowed  to 
escape  at  times  in  the  course  of  production. 

Nearly  backing  against  the  previous  stand  is 
that  of  Dr.  Roth,  who  exhibits  a large  number 
of  well-executed  models,  as  well  as  numerous 
diagrams  illustrating  injurious  and  healthy 
positions,  for  the  instruction  of  teachers  in 
physical  education.  These  are  partly  models 
in  illustration  of  gymnastics  in  its  bearings  on 
health.  Some  of  the  models  are  made  to  display 
the  effects  of  wrongly-made  and  adjusted  cloth- 
ing. For  want  of  being  afforded  sufficient  space  a 
large  number  of  models  intended  for  Dr.  Roth’s 
stand  are  absent,  but  those  which  are  on  view 
are  very  suggestive  and  instructive.  Though 
the  exhibits  of  this  stand,  according  to  the 
catalogue,  are  classed  in  Group  4 (“  The 
School”)  a number  of  them  belong  to  the 
workshop  in  conjunction  with  the  school,  such 
as  hygienic  chairs,  desks,  and  benches.  We 
thought,  however,  it  would  not  be  amiss  to 
mention  these  kindred  exhibits  incidentally. 

Messrs.  Joseph  Davis  & Co.,  Fitzroy  Works, 
Kennington  Park-road  (Stand  1,328),  do  not 
display  their  objects  as  a whole  as  announced 
in  the  catalogue,  except  in  regard  to  lenses  to 
suit  the  sight  of  various  classes  of  workmen, 
including  stonemasons.  We  failed  during  our 
visit  to  notice  on  this  stand  the  specified  “ gauze 
wire  eye-guards  (magnetised)  for  the  pro- 
tection of  needle-grinders,  and  various  other 
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<j«-guards  for  the  use  of  worlcmen.”  They 
may,  however,  have  been  covered  up  some- 
where ID  paper,  for  this  glass  case  and  a large 
number  of  others  have  to  speak  for  themselves 
as  far  as  their  contents  are  concerned. 

Mr.  Thomas  H.  Harrison,  Hatton  • garden 
'tStand  1,327),  presents  a selection  of  improved 

• eye  - protectors,  reading  - shades,  and  some 
'kindred  objects.  The  reading  and  sun  shades 
are  somewhat  novel  in  form,  but  are  well 
•-made  and  finished.  Without  saying  too  much 
in  their  favour,  we  fully  believe  that  in 
many  instances  they  will  be  found  to  be  very 
serviceable.  The  material  is  a vulcanite,  and 
the  shades  are  of  various  colours.  The  finish  of 
.n  number  of  these  eye-protectors,  in  appearance 
at  least,  is  superior  to  similar  objects  previously 
■s.iade  from  more  costly  materials.  They  are 
.certainly  calculated  to  ease  the  eyes,  which  often 
painfully  suffer  under  a glaring  sun  or  a flaring 
end  sulpbnroas  gas-light. 

■Class  XLII.  comprises  objects  cognate  to  the 
>weviously-mentioned  class,  viz.,  apparatus  and 
"fittings  for  preventing  or  minimising  the  danger 
to  health  or  life  from  the  carrying  on  of  certain 
trades.  It  is  also  intended  to  show  a number  of 
■guards,  screens,  fans,  air-jets,  solutions,  washes. 
The  original  intention,  however,  has  only 
been  partially  realised,  for  the  objects  on  view 
•ere  only  to  a small  extent  representative. 
Mr.  William  Clark,  engineer  (Stand  l,32t),  of 
i^lumstead,  and  also  of  the  Royal  Arsenal, 
Woolwich,  exhibits  a well-made  model  of 
apparatus  for  drawing  dust  and  foul  air  from 
••riuding-raachines.  It  is  stated  the  apparatus 
this  to  any  extent  or  distance,  and  will 
dc  it  by  for-cing  the  air  and  dust  through  a 
scries  of  fine  sprays  of  water  to  purify  the 
admospliere.  We  would  like  to  see  the  ’large 
apparatus  in  action  before  giving  a decided 
opinion  upon  it.  The  model,  though  ingenious 

• and  seemingly  well  calculated  to  effect  tho 
.'bjects  in  view,  is  not  sufficient  in  itself  to 
satisfy  us.  We  may'  only  say  in  regard  to  its 
•eoastruction,  that  there  are  a number  of  loiigi- 
ts.idinal  pipes  arranged  parallel  to  each  other, 
with  a number  of  openings  to  each  length  of 
pipe.  The  motive-power  being  applied,  the 
fiction  or  extraction  commences,  and  the  foul 
air  in  escaping  through  the  e.xhaust  shaft  is 
subject  to  sprays  of  falling  water,  and  hence 
tiliere  is  a purification. 

Mr.  E.  V.  Gardner,  Pall-mall  East  (Stand 
i.321),  exhibits  his  patent  electric  process  of 
making  white-lead.  This  process  is  too  long  to 
•detail,  but  suffice  it  to  say  that  by  this  method 
the  use  of  female  labour  in  the  makingof  white- 
lead  has  been  rendered  unnecessary.  Manual 
labour,  as  in  other  processes,  is  to  a great 
oxteat  altogether  replaced  in  this.  An  amor- 
phous white-lead  is  produced  in  a couple  of 
weeks.  It  is  important  to  the  workers  that  in 
t/iis  system  wet  grinding,  washing,  drying,  and 
:tfcoring  are  dispensed  with,  ns  well  as  nearly 
-all  handling  of  the  material.  The  opinion 
Mr.  Redgrave,  C.B.,  Her  Majesty’s  Chief 
Inspector  of  Factories,  shows  that  Pro- 
-Tessor  Gardner’s  process  is  nearly  free 
from  all  the  objections  on  the  score  of  the 
orposure  of  persona  employed  in  the  manufac- 
t-ire.  In  passing,  we  may  observe  that  house- 
painters  have  been  long  known  to  be  subject  to 
disease  known  as  “painter’s  colic,’’  produced 
by  the  handling  of  white-lead  and  paints  of 
which  it  forms  the  basis.  Cleanliness,  how- 
<wer,  and  a daily  or  constant  washing  of  the 
hands  and  cleansing  of  the  nails,  with  occasional 
baths,  will  prevent  painters  from  contracting  so 
serious  a disease.  Indeed,  all  building  and  other 
workmen  engaged  in  dusty  trades  should 
regularly  wash  themselves  over  in  the  evening 
.-ifter  their  work  for  the  day  is  done.  Mere 
hand  and  face  rubbing  is  not  enough.  There 
should  be  a stripping  off,  and  ablution  to  the 
w'^ist. 

Mr.  -Rabert  Adams,  of  the  Borough,  S.E. 
..Stand  M20),  displays  his  well-known  and 
^cient  appliances  in  connexion  with  the  open- 
-ogaud  closing  of  sashes  and  ventilators,  andhis 
0£her  apparatus  for  minimising  or  preventing 
accidents  in  relation  to  the  same  in  workshops 
and  other  buildings.  Wo  have  already  spoken 
favourably  of  these  very  sensible  appliances,  as 
siiown  at  former  exhibitions. 

Mr.  James  B.  Lakeraan  (Inspector  of  Fac- 
tories) & Son  (Stand  1,31G),  exhibits  a model  of 
a circular  saw-bench,  with  saw-guard  for  the 
{ifevention  of  accidents.  The  device  is  cer- 
tainly novei  and  ingenious,  and  we  have  little' 
<Loubt  will,  on  a large  scale,  prove  satisfactory. ' 
,a  hweketed  .arrangement  tho  guard  is  gu!?' ' 


pended  over  the  saw,  at  a suitable  distance  to 
allow  for  the  free  conveyance  of  the  timber. 
Tho  guard  is,  of  course,  of  segmental  form, 
deviating  at  either  end  for  a short  length  into 
a straight  line.  The  straight  end  of  the  guard 
near  the  operator  is  hinged,  forming  a flap  that 
can  be  raised  at  pleasure  for  certain  incidental 
adjustments  when  required. 

On  an  end  stand  abutting  on  the  one  last 
named  is  shown  another  nseful  saw-guai'd,  calcu- 
lated, like  the  former,  to  prevent  accidents  or 
injury  to  the  workmen  employed  in  the  conver- 
sion of  timber.  A large  number  of  accidents, 
to  the  loss  of  fingers,  hands,  and  even  arms, 
have  resulted  from  the  use  of  unfenced  wood- 
working and  other  machinery.  This  second 
model  of  saw  and  saw-guard  is  known  as  R.  W. 
Taylor’s  “Patent  Automatic  Safety  Shield.’’ 
From  a careful  examination  we  can  say  that 
within  certain  limits  the  automatic  shield  is 
safe  and  efficient.  The  shield  makes  the  circuit 
of  the  saw  on  that  portion  of  it  above  the 
table.  It  is  so  adjusted  that  as  the  piece  of 
timber  to  be  cut  approaches  the  saw,  it  causes 
the  shield  to  rise  and  rest  on  the  wood,  assuring 
safety  to  the  operator  without  perceptibly  in- 
creasing his  labour  in  moving  the  wood.  As 
soon  as  the  timber  has  passed  from  the  saw, 
the  .shield  reverts  to  its  original  position,  entirely 
covering  tho  circuit  of  the  saw,  until  raised  by 
the  next  piece  of  wood  under  operation. 

On  a portion  of  the  same  end  Stand,  Mr.  E.  B. 
Marten,  engineer.  Midland  Steam  Boiler  Inspec- 
tion and  Assurance  Company,  Stourbridge, 
exhibits  a number  of  models  in  cardboard,  and 
also  photographs  of  exploded  boilers.  The 
models  very  fairly  illustrate  tho  ruin  and  debris 
caused  by  the  explosions,  showing  pieces  scat- 
tered hither  and  thither.  Some  of  the  models 
are  those  of  locomotives,  and  others  those  of 
stationary  engines.  Defects  and  fractures  are 
shown,  and  the  effects  of  explosions  caused  by 
frozen  pipes.  The  illustrations  are  instructive 
to  the  young  workman,  and,  indeed,  to  others 
besides.  The  models  were  made  by  Mr.  W. 
Winship,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

In  connexion  with  mines  there  are  some 
inventions  and  appliances  worthy  of  notice,  but 
we  cannot  go  into  long  details. 

Messrs.  John  Davis  & Son,  Newgate-street, 
E.C.  (Stand  1,315),  in  the  class  first  mentioned 
in  the  present  notice,  exhibit  a varied  assortment 
of  miners’  appliances  evidencing  excellent  manu- 
facture. These  include  safety-lamps,  and  anemo- 
meters for  ascertaining  the  ciirrent  of  air  in 
sewers,  furnaces,  &c.,  as  well  as  in  mines  and 
other  places.  There  are  also  on  view  colliery 
electric  signals,  dynamo-electric  exploders  for 
blasting,  pit  barometers,  theodolites,  miners’ 
dials,  and  watchmen’s  time  detectors.  Some 
of  these  exhibits  are  improvements  on  those 
recently  in  use  in  both  coal,  tin,  and  other 
mines  in  the  British  Islands. 

Messrs.  Bickford,  Smith,  & Co.  show  a most 
varied  collection  of  patent  safety  fuses,  patent 
igniters,  and  instantaneous  fuses  for  special  and 
general  mining  uses.  The  assortment  comprises 
patent  tape,  gutta-percha,  metallic  fuses,  single, 
double,  and  treble,  along  with  fuses  for  dry 
and  damp  soil,  Bubaqueous",  submarine,  and 
impermeable  fuses.  The  outside  covering  or 
coating  is  perfectly  close  and  compact  in  every 
case,  and  shows  admirable  handling  and  finish. 
There  are  also  two  or  three  other  exhibits  of 
miners’  appliances,  including  safety -lamps, 
safety-cages,  and  other  articles,  but  they  do  not 
cal!  for  extended  notice.  The  Compressed  Lime 
Cartridge  Company,  Limited,  of  Queen-street 
(Stand  1,341),  display  a number  of  tools  for 
blasting  purposes,  with  drill  pumps  and  tubes  of 
good  quality,  besides  their  lime  “ cartridges,” 
the  use  of  which  in  raining  has  been  noticed  by 
us  on  previous  occasions.  Shortly  described,  tho 
disruption  of  the  masses  of  coal  is  brought 
about  by  the  expansion  of  the  lime  in  the 
“cartridges”  when  water  is  admitted  to  it. 
Two  other  exhibitors,  Mr.  W.  Rosewarne, 
Lelant,  Cornwall,  and  Mr.  W.  T.  White,  of 
Redruth  (Stands  1,346  and  1,347),  present 
noticeable  exhibits.  Tho  former  shows  a 
plan  or  section  of  a dry  or  changing  house, 
where  minors  change  their  clothes,  and  the 
latter  another  drawing  in  relation  to  tho  same 
subject. 

The  literature,  statistics,  diagrams,  &c.,  in 
Class  XLYI.  are  absent,  save  by  a reference  to 
tho  Library,  though  Mr.  Phillip  Brannon’s 
illustrations  of  the  “Brannon  Method”  are 
announced  to  be  on  Stand  1,351.  We  did  not 
see  those  drawing.?  showing  bow  workshops  and 
factories  are  rendered  secure  from  danger  cf 


fire,  nor  the  arrangements  for  ventilation  and 
sanitary  safeguards.  Going  back  to  Class  XLI. 
we  failed  to  find  the  exhibits  of  Mr.  B.  H. 
Thwaite,  C.E.,  of  St.  Neot’s,  Hunts.  These 
exhibits,  with  others  mentioned  (if  in  the 
building),  are  certainly  not,  as  far  as  we  could 
see,  in  theirallotted  places.  Thus,  in  respect  to 
designs  and  models  in  the  arrangement  and 
construction  of  workshops,  especially  those  in 
which  dangerous  or  unwholesome  processes  are 
conducted,  there  is  a great  want  of  exhibits  of 
a representative  character,  though  fittings  and 
appliances,  apart  from  the  construction  of  the 
workshop  per  se  as  a building,  are  illustrated  to 
a certain  extent,  but  in  a very  scattered  way. 
We  have  now  exhausted  all  the  exhibits  calling 
for  particular  notice  in  Group  5,  and  must  say, 
in  conclusion,  that  though  many  of  the  exhibits 
we  have  noticed  have  moat  important  beai'inga 
on  personal  health  and  safety  in  respect  to  the 
future  of  our  workmen,  we  need  still  a much 
better  illustration  in  all  its  phases  of  “ The 
Workshop”  than  is  presented  in  the  Health 
Exhibition. 

[There  are  a number  of  machines  in  motion 
and  otherwise,  in  the  Western  Gallery,  having  a 
bearing  on  “ The  Workshop,”  as  well  as  other 
groups  of  exhibits.  These  may  form  the  sub- 
ject of  a separate  notice  hereafter,  as  far  as 
they  come  within  the  purview  of  this  journal, 
or  present  now  features  that  entitle  them  to  a 
fair  consideration  on  the  part  of  the  building 
constituency.] 


SANITARY  FITTINGS. 

The  exhibits  in  Class  XXIII.  comprise  water- 
closets,  earth  and  ash  closets,  commodes,  urinals, 
with  apparatus  and  material  for  flushing  and 
disinfecting  the  same.  They  are  arranged  in  the 
East  Annexe,  and  are  for  the  most  part  shown 
in  action.  Though  as  a whole  they  constitute 
a very  good  representative  collection  of  such 
necessary  appliances,  we  have  not  been  able  to 
discover  many  novelties.  Taking  the  stands  in 
order,  we  proceed  to  notice  the  chief  exhibits, 
many  of  which,  although  xnentioned  by  us  on 
previous  occasions,  are  of  such  great  utility  that 
their  merits  and  advantages  cannot  be  too 
widely  known. 

Stand  506  is  occupied  by  Messrs.  Bowes  Scott 
& Read,  of  Westminster,  who  exhibit  various 
applications  of  Mr.  Rogers  Field’s  patent  self- 
acting syphon  flushing  tanks  and  cisterns.  One 
of  these  tanks  is  shown  in  connexion  with 
Bowes  Scott  & Read’s  patent  enamelled  earthen- 
ware latrine.  The  flow  of  water  into  the  tank 
can  be  regulated  to  a nicety,  so  that  the  tank 
may  be  filled,  discharged,  and  re-filled  at  any 
desired  interval  of  time.  These  excellent 
latrines,  automatically  and  thoroughly  flushed 
many  times  daily,  are  the  very  thing  for  adop- 
tion in  schools,  public  institutions,  and  factories. 
They  are  not, — unlike  even  the  simplest  of 
water-closets, — liable  to  get  stopped  up,  under 
any  conceivable  treatment,  however  rough, 
on  the  part  of  the  persons  using  them,  and 
they  are  immeasurably  superior  to  the  old 
latrines,  in  which  tho  excretions  of  a whole 
school  or  factory  are  pent  up,  and  allowed  to 
ferment  at  the  pleasure,  may  be,  of  a negligent 
“care-taker”  or  labourer, — generally  without 
the  least  use  of  disinfectants.  These  abomina- 
tions are  sometimes  so  situate  in  the  very 
midst  of  large  establishments,  that  even  when 
quiescent  the  odour  from  them  is  nauseating, 
and  this  is  intensified  a thousand-fold  when  their 
contents  are  discharged.  That  the  existence  of 
these  filthy  receptacles  should  he  tolerated 
under  such  circumstances  as  we  have  described 
is  evidence  either  that  sanitary  legislation  is  in- 
adequate or  that  the  sanitary  inspectors,  or  the 
inspectors  under  the  Factories  and  Workshops 
Act,  are  remiss  in  their  duty.  We  enlarge  upon 
this  evil  because  circumstances  have  brought  it 
prominently  before  our  notice.  Who  can  say 
how  far  the  use  of  such  primitive, — nay,  barba- 
rous,— receptacles  of  filth  tends  to  the  spread 
of  zymotic  diseases  amongst  factory  “ hands  ? ” 
We  plead  for  improvement  in  this  respect 
in  the  name  of  thousands  of  industrious  and 
intelligent  workmen,  the  preservation  of  whose 
health  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  whose 
feelings  of  decency  and  self-respect  must  be 
outraged  by  being  compelled  to  help  in  polluting 
the  atmo.=>phere  which  they  and  their  fellows 
have  to  breathe.  We  are  quite  willing  to 
believe  that  employers  allow  this  evil  to  con- 
tinue not  from  waul  of  will  to  pay  the  neces- 
sary cost  of  proper  sanitary  provision,  but  from 
want  cf  knowing  how  to  pbviato  the  eTi!-  In 
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Messrs.  Bowes  Scotfc  & Read’s  automatically- 
flushed  latrines,  and  in  those  of  Messrs.  Wilcock 
& Co.,  of  Burmantofts,  Leeds  (shown  in  action 
at  Stand  528) , which  are  equally  good,  a remedy 
for  this  crying  evil  is  provided,  and  considerate 
employers  of  labour  have  only  to  see  these 
appliances  to  adopt  them  without  compulsion 
in  lieu  of  the  foul  troughs  to  which  we 
liave  alluded.  Those  employers  who  are  not 
considerate  enough  to  voluntarily  adopt  such 
obvious  improvements  will,  we  hope  and  trust, 
be  compelled  to  do  so  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible. 

At  Stand  507  Messrs.  Henry  Sharp,  Jones,  & 
Co.,  of  the  Bourne  Valley  Works,  Poole,  exhibit 
their  rock-concrete  tubes  for  large  sewers;  also 
sanitary  stoneware  in  the  form  of  traps  and 
other  appliances.  Field’s  automatic  flush-tank, 
made  of  stoneware,  is,  as  we  have  often  pointed 
out,  a very  useful  thing.  By  its  means  small 
quantities  of  slops  or  waste-water  are  stored  up 
in  a reservoir  of  greater  or  less  capacity,  and, 
instead  of  being  allowed  to  dribble  and  trickle 
through  the  house  drain,  are  discharged  en masse, 
thereby  giving  the  drain  a thorough  flush  as 
often  as  the  tank  Alls.  The  practical  value  of 
this  arrangement  is  beyond  question. 

The  Hygienic  and  Sanitary  Eugineering  Com- 
pany, of  Charing-cross,  of  Nvhich  Mr.  D.  T.  Bostel 
is  the  managing  director,  exhibit  a section  of  a 
dwelling  fitted  with  Bostel’s  patent  “ Brighton 
Excelsior”  wash-out  closets  and  other  sanitary 
appliances.  Of  the  closet  itself  we  have  before 
spoken  as  being  effective  and  cleanly.  A night 
commode  and  invalid  chair,  adapted  for  use  in 
the  sick-room,  is  also  shown,  together  with  the 
Tucker  grease-trap, — an  American  invention  the 
use  of  which  seems  likely  to  be  found  very  con- 
venient,— and  Bostel’s  patent  safety  ferrule, 
which  is  applicable  to  any  kind  of  bib,  ball,  or 
stop-cock.  Among  other  advantages  claimed 
for  this  contrivance  it  is  urged  that  if  it  be 
fixed  to  a ball-valve  the  pressure  can  be  regu- 
lated with  great  exactitude. 

At  Stand  509  Messrs.  A.  Emanuel  & Sons,  of 
Marylebone-lane,  have  a good  assortment  of 
plumbers’  brasswork  and  some  good  valve 
closets,  including  one  with  a movable  trap, 
whereby  the  flange  which  connects  the  closet 
with  the  trap  can  be  moved  round  in  any  direc- 
tion, so  that  the  closet  can  be  fixed  in  any 
position  irrespective  of  the  direction  of  the 
out-go.  Another  closet  is  shown  on  one  of 
Smeaton’s  cast-lead  “Eclipse”  traps  for  fixing 
above  the  floor  level.  Water-waste  preventers, 
and  a door-action  urinal  in  combination  with  a 
lavatory,  are  among  the  other  exhibits  made  by 
this  firm. 

Messrs.  Hayward  Tyler  & Co.,  of  Upper 
Whitecross-street,  are  the  occupiers  of  Brand 
510,  and  they  exhibit  their  full-flush  valveless 
closet,  fitted  in  conjunction  with  Howard’s 
improved  syphon  flushiig  cistern.  The  great 
merits  of  this  closet  are  excellence  of  flush 
and  the  absence  of  any  mechanism  below 
the  seat,  the  flushing  operation  being 
set  in  motion  by  a bell-pull  arrangement. 
Another  good  closet  is  the  exhibitors’  elastic 
valve  closet,  with  self-trapping  overflow. 
Chandler’s  patent  compound  lever  ball-valve 
is  rather  more  expensive  than  the  ordinary  ball- 
valve,  but  its  efficiency  appears  to  be  more  than 
proportionate  to  its  increased  cost,  for  it  is 
claimed  for  it  that  it  will  resist  a column  of 
water  of  1,000  feet  pressure,  while  at  the  same 
time  admitting  of  the  use  of  a short  ball-lever. 
Among  other  useful  appliances  connected  with 
water  supply  we  notice  at  this  stand  Chandler’s 
patent  constant  but  waste-preventing  apparatus 
for  supplying  courts  or  groups  of  house.s  which 
have  no  independent  supply, — certainly  a far 
preferable  arrangement  to  the  use  of  cisterns  or 
butts,  which  are  often  so  neglected  that  the 
water,  never  too  free  from  impurity,  is  seriously 
injnred  and  contaminated  by  storage  in  them. 

A good  shower-bath  valve  is  also  exhibited  by 
this  firm. 

Messrs.  John  Warner  & Sons,  of  the  Crescent 
Foundry,  Cripplegate,  are  the  tenants  of  Stand 
511,  and  they  have  a good  display  of  pumps  and 
water  fittings,  besides  cisterns,  baths,  lavatories, 
and  water-closets.  Among  the  latter  we  noticed 
the  “Avalanche”  wash-out  closet,  fixed  on  one 
of  the  “Eclipse”  traps  above  the  floor  level. 

A portable  bath,  mounted  on  wheels  tired  with 
indiarubber,  and  capable  of  being  quickly 
and  noiselessly  conveyed  from  ward  to  ward, 
appears  to  be  admirably  adapted  for  use  in 
hospitals  and  similar  institutions. 

The  Borough  Surveyor  of  Blackburn  (Mr. 

J.  B.  McCallum)  exhibits,  at  Stand  512,  a new  ^ 


water-waste  preventing  flushing  cistern  which 
ho  has  just  devised,  and  which  appears  likely  to 
find  favour.  The  cistern  consists  of  two  parts, 
the  outer  tank  or  funnel-bead,  if  we  may  so  say, 
the  pipe  to  the  closet  basin  representing  the 
spout  of  the  fiiniiel, — and  the  inner  tank,  or 
cistern  proper.  There  is  no  ball-valve.  The 
inner  tank  is  so  balanced  on  a pivot  that  when 
it  is  full  and  ready  for  discharge  it  slightly  heels 
over  by  its  own  weight  and  shuts  off  the  supply. 
The  flush  is  obtained  either  by  a pull-down  or 
seat-action  motion,  which  tips  up  the  inner 
tank,  discharging  its  contents  into  the  outer 
tank  or  funnel-bead,  whence  it  finds  its  way 
with  a rush  down  the  pipe  to  the  closet  basin. 
The  working  j>arta  of  this  tank  are  few  and 
simple,  and  there  are  no  outlet  valves  or 
syphons.  This  invention  will  no  doubt  b' 
looked  at  with  much  interest  by  many  visitor, 
to  this  part  of  the  Exhibition,  which,  although 
for  obvious  reasons  not  attracting  many  visitors, 
is  certainly  one  of  the  most  important  sections 
of  the  “show,”  and  one  which  should  be  visited 
again  and  again  by  householders  and  property- 
owners  who  are  endeavouring  to  acquire  a know- 
ledge of  the  true  principles  of  sanitation  and 
the  best  modes  of  applying  them. 

At  the  next  stand.  No.  513,  Mr.  Thomas 
Gregory,  of  Station  Works,  Clapham  Junction, 
shows  the  “Shrewsbury  Tipper”  flashing 
water-closet,  in  two  forms,  one  having  a hopper- 
pan,  and  the  other  having  what  is  called  a 
“ sw-in-neck  ” basin, — from  the  shape  of  the  out- 
fall trap,  it  is  to  be  presumed  ; this  basin  contains 
an  unusually  large  area  of  water  (9  in.  by  8 in.) 
for  a closet  of  this  class.  The  chief  feature 
about  these  closets  is  the  mode  adopted  for 
flushing;  this  is  instantaneously  effected  by  a 
tip-np  motion  of  the  flushing  tank,  very  similar, 
if  we  remember  aright,  to  that  adopted  by  Mr. 
McCallum.  We  saw  the  “Shrewsbury”  closet 
and  flushing  tank  (which  are  the  inventions  of  a 
well-known  architect,  Mr.  William  White,  F.S.A.) 
in  some  previous  exhibition,  and  spoke  well  of 
them  at  the  time;  but  on  the  occasion  of  onr 
visit  to  Mr.  Gregory’s  stand  in  the  Health 
Exhibition  there  was  no  section  exhibited 
showing  the  precise  action  of  Mr.  White’s  tip- 
up  arrangement,  which  was  inaccessible  for 
comparison  with  Mr.  McCalluni’s  tank.  How- 
ever, the  “ Shrewsbury  ” closet  and  tank  com- 
bined are  very  effective,  special  “fans”  being 
adopted  for  distributing  the  water  with  good 
effect  in  the  basin.s. 


The  next  stand,  No.  514,  is  occupied  by 
Mr.  Anthony  Dorrett,  of  Southsca,  with  his 
“Excelsior”  silent  hydraulic  water-closet 
flushing  apparatus,  which  is  set  in  motion  by 
seat-action  from  the  closet.  When  the  seat  is 
depressed  the  flushing  tank  begins  to  fill,  quite 
noiselessly,  it  is  claimed;  and  on  the  seat  being 
released  the  contents  of  the  tank  are  discliarged 
into  the  closet-basin,  and  the  tank  remains 
empty  until  the  next  time  the  closet  is  used, 
thereby  getting  rid  of  the  liability  to  incon- 
venience by  the  action  of  frost.  We  described 
and  illustrated  this  apparatus  in  the  Builder  n 
little  more  than  a year  ago. 

Stand  Nn.  515  is  allotted  by  the  catalogue  to 
Mr.  John  Fairbairn,  of  Edinburgh,  whose  in- 
tended exhibits  are  described  as  syphonic  water- 
closets,  urinal,  and  cistern  ; but  the  space  was 
iiDoceupied  as  late  as  Tuesday  last. 

We  propose  next  week  to  continue  our  notice 
of  the  most  important  and  interesting  exhibits 
this  section  of  the  Exhibition. 


SANITARY  HOUSE  DECORATION  AND 
ACCESSORIES. 

A CERTAIN  amount  of  latitude  must  be  allowed 
in  the  admission  of  various  exhibits  comprised 
in  Class  XXIX.,  Group  3,  as  it  is  very  difficult 
if  not  impossible  to  draw  a hard-and-fast  line  to 
separate  those  articles  which  are  strictly  sani- 
tary and  those  in  which  the  decorative  treat- 
ment prevails,  as  many  manufacturers  have 
hit  upon  such  a happy  method  of  giving  artistic 
excellence  to  their  wares  that  the  most  strict 
sanitarian  must  perforce  accept  the  pleasing 
with  the  practical,  the  result  being  that  we 
have  a high  standard  maintained  in  both  direc- 
tions. Further  vagueness  and  indecision  in  the 
catalogue,  perhaiJS  inseparable  from  the  com- 
pilation of  such  a vast  array  coming  from  all 
fpiarters  at  different  times,  is  also  apparent 


here,  and  we  have  ceramics,  curtains,  carpets, 

and  curiosities  side  by  side  with  paint,  paper,  . 

and  poisons ; but  confining  onr  attention  for  the  is  none  the  less  satisfactory,  and  looks  clean 
present  in  this  article  chiefly  to  decorative  < and  ccol.  Among  the  accessories  is  a folding 


matters,  we  start  with  the  East  Gallery,  where 
we  first  notice  a small  but  excellent  display  (844) 
by  Craven,  Dunnill,  & Co.,  who  have  not  only 
sent  some  very  choice  specimens  of  tiles,  but  have 
also  arranged  them  rather  happily,  so  that  they 
are  seen  to  the  best  advantage.  The  general 
design  of  some  of  the  highly  - glazed  tile 
panelling  is  also  effective,  the  green  and 
brown  forming  a hbrinonious  contrast,  and  the 
811  i ronnding  mouldings  giving  additional  rich- 
ni'-a  to  an  effect  which  has  evidently  been  well 
studied,  showing  how  good  an  arrangement 
may  be  produced  with  comparatively  simple 
materials.  The  marble  mosaics,  thongh  few  in 
number,  are  good,  with  rather  small  tessertc, 
and  show  that  freedom  in  design  to  which  this 
material  always  lends  itself,  notwithstanding 
he  liardness  of  line  which  is  frequently 
noticeable  in  archaic  examples.  A vitreous 
tiearth  of  a very  dark  tone  has  also  a good 
effect,  and  the  tiles  in  relief,  bo  th  floral  and 
landscape  monochromes  and  usual  geometric 
specimens,  are  excellent  in  their  way.  MeesrH. 
Maw  Lave  a somewhat  similar  selection,  but,  we 
think,  are  scarcely  represented  in  the  way  that 
they  might  be,  their  selection  not  having  the 
strength  and  warmth  of  colour  of  which  it  is 
capable.  A fine  Axminster  carpet  of  quiet 
tone  and  design  upholds  the  reputation  of 
Messrs.  Yates  & Co.,  848,  and  the  same  may 
be  said  of  a quiet  and  good  hand-woven  Saxony 
pile  carpet,  exhibited  by  the  same  firm.  Messrs. 
Warner  & Ramm,  though  described  in  the 
catalogue  in  another  gallery  and  class,  come 
next'  in  order  with  a remarkably  handsome 
selection  of  brocades,  cfamasks,  velvets,  ic.,  of 
all  shades  and  colours,  which  have  the  advan- 
tage of  being  well  contrasted,  and  draped  in 
such  a way  as  to  bring  out  their  decorative 
capabilities  to  the  utmost.  The  Embossed 
Tapestry  Company  are  quietly  and  effectively 
rcjiresented  by  a simple  display  of  their 
Wiill-covering,  for  which  they  claim  in- 
destructibility, and  which  could  be  used  to 
some  extent  where  a strong  decorative 
effect  is  not  required.  As  injury  has  resulted 
so  frequently  from  the  use  of  arsenic  in 
obtaining  a good  green,  and  even  other  colours, 
for  wall  papers,  it  is  satisfactory  to  find  that 
its  non-employment  is  fast  becoming  an 
assured  fact, — at  any  rate,  among  the  better 
class  of  manufacturers, — and  this  is  fully 
exemplified  by  Mr.  Henry  Carr,  who  not  only 
gives  the  result,  but  also  the  tests,  showing  the 
large  quantity  of  poison  with  which  we  had  to 
come  in  contact  formerly,  The  non-arsenical 
papers  nnge  from  blues  to  the  brightest  greens, 
and  are  fairly  contrasted  side  by  side.  A speci- 
men is  also  shown  of  a dark-red  paper,  eighty 
years  old,  designed  by  Sir  Thos.  Lawrence  as  a 
background  for  oil-paintings  ; it  is  a flock  paper 
of  simple  design,  of  small  Bjirigs  and  flowers; 
but,  however  well  it  may  have  served  its  purpose, 
we  lose  faith  in  it  when  upon  examination  it  is 
found  to  yield  crystals  of  arsenic  and  globules 
of  mercury.  The  general  belief  that  arsenic 
was  only  to  be  found  in  green  papers  is  here 
dispelled,  as  examples  of  this  agent  are  shown 
in  sepia,  burned  sienna,  and  Payne’s  grey.  Mr. 
Thomas  Hall  shows  a quiet  ordinary  form  of 
decoration  with  Corrovellum  wall-covering, 
which  is  unaffected  by  heat  or  damp,  and  as 
such  may  be  as  safely  used  for  general  pur- 
poses of  its  kind.  Some  printed  cotton  velvets 
and  other  hangings  of  an  Indian  and  Persian 
type,  of  good  pattern,  are  tastefully  dis- 
played by  Messrs.  Wardle  & Co.,  and  are 
good  in  their  way.  One  of  the  few  examples 
of  the  recent  craze  for  Japanese  decorative 
material  has  Messrs.  Rottman,  Strome,  & Co., 
for  its  exponents,  and  they  have  steered  clear 
of  the  material  which  was  so  freely  made  for 
the  European  mai-ket,  and  which  flooded  us 
with  modern  rongh-and-ready  imitations  of  the 
artistic  character  of  the  old  work  which  was  of 
such  undoubted  excellence.  The  dado  is  the 
least  satisfactory  part,  being  ratter  meretricious, 
the  gold  and  blue  killing  each  other,  but  the 
main  wail-surface,  of  paper  made  from  wood 
fibre,  is  very  rich  and  good;  the  stamped  gold 
panels  look  remarkably  well ; a perforated  and 
carved  wooden  frieze  of  birds  and  flowers 
forms  a fitting  termination  to  the  wall- 
surface  ; a handsome  cabinet,  with  panels  filled 
with  carving  of  birds,  fruit,  and  flowers,  is 
worth  notice, — the  blossoms,  wings,  and  other 
features  being  of  ivory  and  pearl  give  richness 
where  required  ; a portion  of  white  and  gold 
panelling,  tliough  not  following  Japanese  lines, 
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screen  on  wHcli  the  usual  dragon  in  gold  lace 
is  worked  on  silk  with  the  Tigour  and  strength 
of  this  favourite  representation, — the  claws 
being  empbasied  by  the  teeth  of  fish,  probably 
sharks’  teeth.  Messrs.  Scott,  Cutbbertson,  & 
Co.,  have  some  very  effective  flock  and  other 
papers  free  from  arsenic ; a paper  printed 
with  a rough  effect  to  imitate  tapestry 
looks  well  at  a small  cost.  Messrs.  Jefirey 
& Co.,  ns  usual,  are  well  represented,  and 
have  by  far  the  beat  and  largest  display  of 
papers,  and  having  their  space  divided  into 
bays  they  have  the  advantage  of  displaying  their 
goods  on  the  return  sides,  and  giving  additional 
force  to  the  contrasts.  They  also  show  blocks 
and  rollers  used  in  the  process  of  manufacture, 
and  looking  at  what  appear  to  be  rather  rough 
contrivances,  we  wonder  at  the  excellence  and 
accuracy  of  the  result,  and  realise  the  skill  that 
is  expended  in  producing  so  simple  an  affair  as 
a wall-paper  as  it  appears  when  finished.  Messrs. 
Woollams  & Co.  are  also  represented  by  some 
- good  work,  which  we  will  notice  later  on. 
Messrs.  Battam  & Heywood,  though  catalogued 
in  another  class,  show  a section  of  room  with 
Tynocastle  tapeetry  and  washable  decoration  of 
a very  high  class.  The  subject  is  a lady’s 
boudoir, — for  want  of  a better  name  we  will 
say  of  a Georgian  type,  and  it  has  evidently  been 
well  thought  out.  It  is  of  a light  prevailing 
colour,  with  white-panelled  dado,  with  compo- 
sition flowers,  yellow  and  gold  walls,  blue  and 
gold  frieze.  The  white  chimney-piece  and  over- 
mantel are  elegant  and  graceful  in  the  extreme. 
Amber-coloured  plush  seats  at  right  angles  to 
the  hearth  complete  a very  pretty  boudoir, 
which,  to  our  knowledge,  has  the  unqualified 
approval  of  several  ladies,  and  the  exhibitors  may 
be  congratulated  on  having  met  their  require- 
ments so  admirably.  The  only  weak  point  about 
it  is  the  ceiling,  which  is  unsuitable  and  out  of 
scale,  but  we  believe  this  is  only  temporary,  and 
can  be  easily  remedied.  Some  very  rich  gold- 
green  plush  hangings  to  the  doorways  form  a 
very  happy  contrast  to  the  prevailing  lightness 
and  add  to  the  general  harmony.  The  Lin- 
crusta  Walton  Company  are  not  yet  complete, 
and  their  treatment  with  “sad-green”  and  gold 
seems  hardly  as  effective  as  some  of  their  work. 

The  new  “ Endolithio  Company”  have 
scarcely  so  strong  a representation  as  they  can 
wish.  Their  process,  which  was  briefly  described 
recently  in  the  Builder  (page  600, ante),  consists 
of  staining  marble  permanently  to  almost  any 
required  depth,  and  with  time  and  further  oppor- 
tunities they  may  be  able  to  produce  more  satis- 
factory work.  The  basis,  of  course,  is  a white  or 
nearly  white  marble,  on  which  the  design  is 
drawn  without  incision,  and  the  colouring 
matter  when  applied  sinks  to  the  depth,  if 
necessary,  of  1 in.,  though  a sixteenth  or  an 
eighth  is  sufficient  for  most  decorative  pur- 
poses; the  colour,  however,  is  here  mostly  weak, 
which,  of  course,  is  very  unsuitable.  The  exhi- 
bitors have  essayed  to  divide  a large  slab  of  marble 
into  three  panels,  and  the  cutting  in  lines  are 
more  or  less  unsteady  in  effect;  the  pavement, 
which  is  also  panelled,  is  irreg\ilar  in  strength, 
although  one  panel,  with  a dark  centre  and 
somewhat  archaic  border,  is  more  satisfactory; 
a pink  capping  to  the  balustrade,  which  was 
intended  to  have  been  dark  red,  gives  a weak 
air  to  it,  which  is  not  helped  by  a rather  pale 
colour  to  the  green  balusters,  which  by  the  way 
are  overpolished,  and  have  the  effect  of  porcelain 
by  the  glaze  upon  them.  As  a matter  of  fact 
the  company  are  unprepared  at  present  for  ex- 
hibition, as  the  work  exhibited  at  Piccadilly 
shows  that  they  can  do  better  than  this ; but 
that  they  can  ever  compete  with  the  beautiful 
material  in  its  natural  form  is  very  doubtful. 
Messrs.  Farmer  & Brindley  come  with  some 
very  good  specimens  of  foreign  marbles  and 
cognate  material,  for  which  their  name 
famous,  ranging  from  the  inexpensive  and 
much-used  Pavonozetta  to  the  luxurious  lapis 
lazuli ; and  we  here  find  jade,  onyx,  porphyry, 
and  Labrador  spar,  which  latter  looks  so  un- 
comfortably laminated  that  its  bedding  of 
cement  seems  unable  to  keep  it  in  its  place.  A 
small  specimen  of  “ opus  Alexandrinnm  ” serves 
to  remind  us  of  a form  of  decoration  of  which 
we  ought  to  use  more,  and  that  marble  is 
effective  thus  as  well  as  by  the  plain  yard  super. 
We  are  sorry  to  find  our  English  and  Irish 
marbles  totally  ignored;  this  is  not  as  it  should 
be,  we  have  plenty  at  hand  if  architects  would 
hut  call  for  their  use,  for  which  opportunities 
are  frequently  occurring,  and  as  frequently 
neglected.  A good  display  is  made  by  Mr. 
Joseph  Ebner  of  parquet  and  mosaic  floors, 


more  particularly  the  latter,  which  show  some 
good  design  and  workmanship,  althongh  the 
palm  must  be  given  to  a vitreous  panel  repre- 
senting a musical  trophy,  well  designed  and 
drawn ; the  cubes  are  small  and  cleverly 
graded  in  colour,  and  very  satisfactory  in 
general  disposition.  Whilst  upon  this  subject 
we  may  as  well  mention  the  vitreous  mosaic 
of  Messrs.  Belham  & Co.,  who  show  some  good 
work  under  the  name  of  Bust’s  mosaic,  used 
for  the  floor  of  the  large  space  occupied  by  the 
water  companies  in  their  central  pavilion.  The 
substratum,  being  of  a porous  nature,  absorbs 
the  composition  to  a considerable  extent,  and 
thus  forms  a good  key  to  a depth  which  allows 
a thicker  vitreous  covering  than  usual,  which, 
in  any  space  where  there  is  much  traffic, 
is  an  undoubted  advantage.  The  floor  surface 
as  laid  affords  a firm  foothold  without  being  too 
rough,  giving  ono  confidence  of  movement, 
which  is  not  always  the  case  with  the  ordinary 
marble  tesserce. 

Decorative  Faience  is  very  strongly  repre- 
sented by  the  leading  makers,  each  adopting  a 
very  differen  t method  of  expression.  Taking  them 
in  order  we  are  confronted  by  Messrs.  Joseph 
Cliff  & Son,  whose  potteries  at  Wortley  produce 
some  very  attractive  material  for  both  building 
and  decorative  purposes.  A facade  of  three 
openings  for  the  side  of  a kitchen  in  glazed 
bricks  of  buff-brown  and  dnll  green  looks  very 
pleasant,  clean,  and  cool,  and  two  large  circular- 
headed  panels  of  floral  design  are  highly  deco- 
rative as  well  as  satisfactory  from  a con- 
structional point  of  view,  for  they  are  not 
veneered  with  thin  tiles  but  are  built  up  of  thick 
blocks  or  cubes.  As  an  example  of  the  delicacy 
to  which  this  ware  can  be  brought,  we  noticed 
some  bricks  which  are  treated  almost  as  china, 
for  we  have  a sketch  of  Haddon  Hall  and  a 
French  landscape  shown  with  very  delicate  draw- 
ing. Messrs.  Wilcock,  of  Burmantofts,  show  their 
usual  strength,  and  have  a very  solid  and  richly 
massed  array  of  capitals,  friezes,  tympana,  and 
similar  constructive  material,  which  fully  main- 
tains the  high  reputation  of  this  firm  for  colour 
and  form. 

Messrs.  Doulton  occupy  a large  space  with 
every  variety  of  their  work,  decorative  and  sani- 
tary. The  large  pavilion  requires  but  little 
comment;  it  catches  the  eye  immediately,  and 
is  worth  careful  study.  The  very  enumeration 
of  the  subjects  so  variously  illustrated  is  in 
itself  a long  list.  Painted  tile  panels  represent- 
ing figures,  buildings,  and  industries  are  given 
in  their  happiest  colour  and  lino,  showing  great 
variety  of  treatment.  Four  corner  exhibits  show 
miscellaneous  examples  of  good  quality,  and  a 
Late  Pointed  window-head  of  terra-cotta  of 
true  line  shows  that  the  exhibitors  are  equally 
at  home  in  a totally  different  direction.  A red 
terra-cotta  cornice  also  gives  an  example  of  a 
form  of  work  which  is  very  suitable  for  decora- 
tive construction  for  external  corridors  and  such 
places  as  require  a more  robust  form  of  bold- 
ness of  line  and  material  than  burned  clay 
usually  provides.  A novelty  is  shown  in  their 
well-designed  chimney-pieces  entirely  of  glazed 
faience,  including  the  fire-backs,  so  that  the 
only  other  material  required  is  iron  to  the  front 
bars  of  the  grate  only.  This  absence  of  the 
accustomed  fixings  lends  great  richness  to  the 
leading  portions,  and  stamp  the  whole  as  being 
decidedly  rich  and  good.  They  also  introduce 
a new  ware  which  they  call  “ Silicon  ” ; like  the 
Doulton  ware,  it  is  fired  but  once,  and  becomes 
of  extraordinary  hardness,  which  renders  it 
capable  of  being  used  for  steps  and  paving  pur- 
poses, and  at  the  same  timo  it  is  worked  in 
pottery  forms,  but  not  glazed.  The  same  quiet 
tones  of  blue,  grey,  and  brown  are  here  adhered 
to  although  the  steps  look  more  like  the  red 
terra-cotta  of  a pale  tint. 

Passing  down  the  East  Central  Gallery  we 
find  ourselves  in  another  class,  viz.,  XXVIII., 
but  which  contains  many  objects  of  a similar 
nature  to  those  which  we  have  already  come 
across,  and  Messrs.  Diespeker  (803)  make  a very 
good  show  with  their  marble  and  glass  mosaics 
of  every  description,  from  the  large  opus  in- 
cej-ium  to  the  humble  2’^’psrino.  They  also 
show  some  drawings  of  pavements  carried 
out  for  various  architects,  but  these,  as  show- 
drawings,  could  and  should  be  improved 
upon.  Messrs.  Drake,  the  concrete  builders, 
exhibit  their  marble  concrete,  which  we  have 
noticed  on  other  occasions.  Messrs.  Steele  & 
Wood  (813)  show  some  very  artistic  painted 
tiles,  some  of  the  figure  subjects  in  the  long 
panels  being  very  good ; and  this  also  applies 
to  the  Shaksperian  subjects  and  single  heads. 


although  the  geometric  tiles  are  somewhat  hard 
and  commonplace,  and  rather  detract  from  the 
general  value  of  the  exhibit.  Immediately 
opposite  we  see  that  Messrs.  George  Jackson  & 
Sons  have  arranged  some  specimens  of  their 
fibrous  plaster,  which  proves  capable  of  very 
delicate  modelling,  which  is  shown  in  many 
ways  in  a very  graceful  Italian  chimney-piece,  of 
which  the  coving  and  panelling  are  good 
examples.  The  wall  surface  and  ceiling  are 
equally  good,  and  evince  careful  study. 

In  Class  XX.  (Central  Gallery)  Messrs. 
Jackson  & Graham  (378)  have  arranged  a bed- 
room and  dressing-room  suite,  which  is  simple 
to  severity  in  outline,  and  the  woodwork  and 
furniture  painted  plain  white ; there  is  an  un- 
necessary asceticism  about  this,  which  may  be 
healthful,  but  is  scarcely  pleasing,  and  the 
remarks  of  some  visitors  bear  out  tbis  view. 
Messrs.  Jenks  & Wood  (379)  have  divided  their 
space  into  three  bays,  and  show  a sitting-room, 
ante-room,  and  bedroom,  with  fair  effect. 
Messrs.  Hindley  & Sons  show  a completely 
furnished  apartment,  which  is  very  pleasing, 
although  the  parts  generally  run  very  small ; 
a panelled  dado,  with  wall  surface  above, 
of  Japanese  leather  paper,  is  surmounted  by  a 
frieze  of  Lincrusta  which  has  been  gilded,  and 
on  which  is  painted  a number  of  rooks  nestling 
and  hovering  round  in  various  attitudes.  This, 
generally,  is  too  strong  and  heavy  in  line  and 
colour  for  the  delicacy  of  the  rest  of  the  work, 
which  is  very  carefully  considered,  the  wooden 
mantel-piece  and  wooden  ceiling  being  refined 
and  well  worked,  all  the  woodwork  being  painted 
white.  A great  contrast  is  shown  by  Mr. 
Samuel  Litchfield  (400),  who  has  brought  to- 
gether a series  of  examples  of  a much  heavier 
type,  showing  new  and  old  woodwork  of 
Elizabethan  and  Flemish  character  : there  is  a 
iric-d-brac  air  that  spoils  a few  good  pieces  of 
woodwork  which  in  themselves  are  fairly  solid- 
looking  and  good  in  their  way,  such  as  we  are 
accustomed  to  see  when  these  pieces  are  worked 
up  with  care  into  their  new  surroundings.  An 
oak  cheat,  formerly  among  the  extraordinary 
melange  at  Strawberry  Hill,  is  here  shown  ; but 
like  its  eccentric  collector,  it  would  Lave  been 
improved  by  a few  leading  lines  in  character. 
There  is  not  a straight  line  in  the  ornament, 
nor  an  inch  uncovered,  “ everything  by 
turns,  and  nothing  long.”  Messrs.  Turber- 
ville,  Smith,  & Son  (403)  have  brought  some 
old  Cairene  woodwork  to  make  an  Eastern 
smoking-room,  which  is  carefully  and  pic- 
turesquely arranged.  The  lattice,  screens,  rugs, 
divans,  and  miscellaneous  furniture  make  a very 
pleasant  picture  of  an  apartment  in  a very 
practical  Castle  of  Indolence,  where  the  fatalism 
of  “what  is  to  be  shall  be”  could  be  awaited 
with  comfort. 

A Conference  on  “ Sanitary  Legislation”  will 
be  held,  under  the  auspices  and  management  of 
the  Social  Science  Association,  at  the  Inter- 
national Health  Exhibition,  on  Thursday  and 
Friday,  the  26th  and  27th  of  June.  SirKichard 
Temple,  bart.,  will  preside,  and  the  proceedings 
will  begin  each  day  at  three  o’clock. 
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Two  Famphlds  on  the  n'aler  Question* 


ATER  supply  is  a. 
topic  of  such  engross- 
ing interest  at  the 
present  time  to  the 
inhabitants  of  London 
that  notwithstanding 
all  that  has  been  said 
or  written  already, 
everyfresh  intelligent 
contribution  to  the 
subject  is  welcome 
and  deserving  of 
consideration.  Of  the  two  latest  pamphlets, 
that  by  Mr.  Phillips  Bevan  must  be  re- 
garded as  a treatise  summarising,  in  a 
popular  form,  the  history  of  the  water 
question  from  its  earliest  beginnings  up  to 
the  present  time,  rather  than  as  an  exposi- 
tion of  any  definite  or  original  scheme  for 
solving  the  difficulties  connected  with  its  im- 
provement or  extension.  The  Act  of  1852  for 
making  “ better  provision  respecting  the  supply 
of  water  to  the  Metropolis,”  which  the  Board 
of  Health  succeeded  in  getting  passed,  is  well 
characterised  as  “priceless  in  its  value  to  the 
inhabitants  of  London,  not  only  as  being  the 
first  in  which  any  real  legislation  was  imported 
into  the  question,  but  as  forming  the  basis  of 
all  future  arrangements,  the  Magna  Charta,  so 
to  speak,  of  the  London  water  supply,”  inas- 
much as  amongst  other  important  provisions 
it  forbade  any  water  being  taken  from  the 
Thames  below  Teddington  Lock  or  from  any 
part  of  the  tributary  streams  within  tidal 
range.  Its  beneficial  results,  from  a sanitary 
point  of  view,  were  speedily  made  evident 
when  the  companies  were  obliged,  in  conse- 
>quence,  to  remove  the  sites  of  their  intakes  ; 
though,  if  we  are  to  judge  from  the  lengthened 
discussion  which  took  place  at  the  Society 
of  Arts  on  Mr.  Percy  Frankland’s  paper, 
the  quality  of  the  water  still  furnished 
to  the  metropolis  has  not  yet  reached  that 


* 1.  “The  London  Water  Supply,  Past,  Present,  and 
Future.'*  By  G.  Phillips  Bevan,  P.S.S.  London  - 18S4 

2.  “ Metropolis  Water  Supply."  By  Richard  IlaBsard' 
M.  Inst.  C.E.,  and  A.  W.  If.  TyrreO,  M.  Inst. 
London ; 1881. 
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standard  of  purity  which  Mr.  Bevan  considers 
it  to  be  the  vital  interest  of  Londoners  to  pro- 
cure. The  chapter  devoted  to  an  exposition 
of  the  existing  water  companies  contains  many 
interesting  particular.?,  which,  though  perhaps 
already  enumerated  by  other  writers  at  various 
times,  have  never  been  before  brought  to- 
gether in  so  clear  and  comprehensive  a review. 
The  tables  showing  the  net  water  - rates, 
working  expenses  (maintenance  and  manage- 
ment), and  net  profits  of  the  companies  during 
the  past  twelve  years  are  very  instructive,  and 
can  scarcely  fail  to  convey  to  water  consumers 
a somewhat  uncomfortable  sensation,  that  owing 
to  the  very  loose  legislation  which  Parliament 
has  accorded  to  the  water  companies,  the  latter 
have  become  greatly  enriched  at  their  expense, 
and  that,  notwithstanding  the  victory  of  Mr. 
Dobbs,  the  rejection  by  the  House  of  Commons 
of  the  Bill  presented  to  it  on  the  11th  of  March 
has  considerably  neutralised  the  prospects  of 
relief  from  wliat  cannot  but  be  considered  an 
exorbitant  price  for  the  article  supplied.  Dis- 
satisfaction will  not  only  continue  to  prevail 
but  will  make  itself  heard,  until  the  existing 
want  of  uniformity  of  basis  for  assessment  has 
been  remedied,  and  a more  rigid  supervision 
over  the  companies  both  as  to  supply  and  to 
charges  has  been  established. 

When  5,000,000  of  human  beings  have  to  be 
provided  with  an  essential  necessary  of  life,  it 
becomes  intolerable  that  they  should  be  at  the 
mercy  of  any  private  associations  virtually 
holding  monopolies  within  the  respective 
limits  of  their  operations.  As  an  illustration 
of  the  great  divergence  in  the  incidence  of  rating 
the  following  summary  is  given  of  the  average 
cost  per  house  of  the  water  supply  of  all  the 
companies  in  the  years  1820  and  1879 
respectively  : — 


panies  will  be  apparent  from  the  following 
statement,  which  has  been  compiled  from  th& 
figures  given  in  Mr.  Bevan’s  tables  ; 


Compauy. 

1879. 

s.  d. 

New  River 

25  G 

Chelsea  

35  0 

66  0 

West  Middlesex  

47  0 

61  6 

Lambeth  

IG  0 

50  9 

Southwark  and  Vauxhall  ... 

40  9 

East  London 

22  0 

34  7 

Kent  

38  2 

Grand  JuDctioh  

57  0 

68  0 

The  cost  per  house  is,  perhaps, 

scarcely 

Company. 

Daily  supply  in 
raillions  of-  gallons. 

Price 
per  1,000 
gallons. 

1871. 

1879. 

s.  d. 

New  River.... 

Chelsea  

West  Middlesex  ... 
Lambeth 

Southwirk  and  ) 

Vauxhall  j 

East  London 

Kent 

Grand  Junction  ... 

23-72 

8- 36 

9- 35 

10- 42 

16-42 

20-43 

7-07 

11- 12 

27-41 

8-33 

10- 43 
13-57 
24-03 

30-72 

8-16 

11- 75 

^0  10-3 
,0  7-2 

.i  0 10  0 

,,0  8-3 
‘o  6-06 

0 4'1« 
0 7-1 

0 7-5 

But  the  most  startling  figures  gathered  from 
the  same  tables  are  those  showing  the  enor- 
mous increase  that  has  taken  place  in  the 
amount  of  water-rates  and  net  profits  in  the 
twelve  years  between  1871  and  1882  ; 

Company. 

Increase  in  | 

' net  W'ater-rate.  j 

percent. 

Increase  in 
Working  expenses.' 
per  cent,  i 

Increase  in 
net  Profits, 
per  cent. 

New  River 

Chelsea  .... 

West  Middlesex  ... 
Lambeth 

Southwark  and  ) 

Vauxhall  | 

East  London  . . 

Kent  ... 

Grand  Junction  ... 

56-00 

50-00 

45-00 

91-00 

67-00 

53-00 

77-00 

56-00 

39- 00 
20-00 

40- 00 
62-00 

55-00 

45-00 

30-00 

33-00 

80-00 

28-00 

47-00 

120-00 

130-00 

42  00 
111-00 
75-00 

the  proper  test  by  which  to  judge  of  the 
fairness  or  otherwise  of  the  increase  in  the 
charges.  A more  correct  inference  would  be 
dr.iwn  by  comparing  the  relative  volumes  sup- 
plied at  the  respective  dates  coupled  with  the 
improvement  in  the  services.  Though  that  is 
not  now  possible,  yet  the  anomalous  variations 
in  the  prices  charged  by  the  different  com- 


If  a comparison  be  made  with  the  previous 
table,  it  will  be  seen  how  very  disproportionate 
the  increase  of  profit  is  to  the  service  readied 
or  value  received  by  the  consumer  so  far  as 
any  increase  in  the  volume  of  water  supplied, 
and  to  that  of  the  working  expenses  incurreii 
thereon.  On  what  possible  ground  can.  such  a 
result  be  justifiable  1 

Certainly  it  cannot  be  urged  that  it  is  within 
the  limits  of  legitimate  trading,  and  that  the 
Companies  have  only  got  the  best  prices  they 
could  for  their  wares  and  made  the  best 
bargains  possible.  No  one  seeks  to  interfere 
with  the  law  of  demand  and  supply,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  explain  how  that  law  has  operate 
in  the  case  of  the  Grand  Junction  Company, 
who,  though  they  have  practically  added  but 
little  to  the  volume  supplied  during  the  past 
twelve  years,  have,  nevertheless,  increased 
their  water  rates  by  56,  and  their  net  profits 
by  75,  per  cent. ! 

While  admitting  the  obligations  which  the 
community  are  under  to  the  Companies,  and 
acknowledging  generally  the^  endeavours  to 
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meet  the  increasing  requirements  of  the  metro- 
polis, tlie  public  naturally  object  to  give  ^ the 
“ blank  cheque  ” which,  under  existing  legisla- 
tion, the  Companies  seemingly  think  they  have 
aright  to  demand,  and  hence  they  will  have 
to  face  a continuous  agitation  until  the  existmg 
anomalies  are  removed,  either  by  competition 
or  compromise. 

There  is,  however,  a still  more  _ serious 
problem  yet  to  be  solved,  and  that  is,  from 
whence  is  the  supply  to  be  obtained  to  satisly 
the  rapidly-increasing  population  of  the  me- 
tropolis ? Granted  that  the  existing  supply 
is  not  of  that  theoretical  or  actual  punty  as 
will  stand  the  chemical  or  microscopic  test  01 
the  analyst,  though  even  on  these  pomts 
experts  differ ; yet  even  the  most  ultra 
exacting  purist  can  scarcely  assert  that  the 
health  of  the  metropolis  is  at  the  present  day 
seriously  atfected  by  the  quality  of  the  water 
as  it  issues  from  the  Companies’  mams,  and 
that  whatever  proportion  of  the  actual^  mor- 
tality may  be  attributable  to  the  water  is  not 
rather  due  to  subsequent  contamination,  lo 
secure  a sample  of  water  perfectly  devoid  ot 
the  presence  of  every  morbific  germ  is,  how- 
ever theoretically  desirable,  certainly  beyond 
the  limits  of  practical  attainment.  Schemes, 
therefore,  which  professedly,  for  the  purpose  ol 
accomplishing  this  end,  advocate  an  extra- 
ordinary outlay,  are  certainly  not  those  which 
should  be  entertained.  It  may  be  admitted 
that  the  nearer  the  source  the  purer  the  stream, 
though  in  the  case  of  deep  wells  even 
this  axiom  is  not  necessarily  true,  and.  there- 
fore,  if  adequate  supplies  are  obtainable^  Jiere- 
from  some  extra  expense  may  be  justihable. 
Mr  Bevan  states  that  within  what  may  be 
called  the  home  radius  no  less  than  nineteen 
different  proposals  have  been  at  different  times 
brouf^bt  forward  by  persons  of  more  or  less 
authority.  Of  those  enumerated  by  him,  the 
scheme  proposed  by  Mr.  Bailey  Denton  of 
tappinc  the  upper  portions  of  the  tributaries 
of  the  Thames,  and  at  the  same  time  mtercept- 
m<'  the  sewar^e  for  a certain  distance  up  the 
course  of  each  stream,  tends  in  the  right 
direction.  But  besides  what  may  be  termed 
the  “Home  Schemes”  there  are  some  which 
Mr.  Bevan  has  named  “ North  - country 
Schemes,”  the  most  extensive  of  which  is 
that  pr.ijected  by  Mr.  Bateman  to  obtain  a 
supply  from  the  mountainous  districts  of 
North  and  South  Wales,  and  for  which  he 
estimates  the  cost  of  a daily  vohime  of 
230  000,000  gallons  at  25,000,000?.  Costly  as 
Mr.’  Bateman’s  scheme  is,  yet,  by  being  based 
on  the  system  of  storage  of  flood  - waters,  it 
confers  a double  benefit  to  the  country  of 
those  water-sheds  by  diminishing  the  destruc- 
tiveness of  the  floods  through  the  valleys, 
and  securing  a seasonable  volume  of  water 
during  the  dry  weather.  _ 

Two  other  proposals  of  drawing  a daily 
supply  of  287,000,000  and  130,000,000  gallons 
costing  respectively  13,250,000?.  and  7,000,000?. 
aterlincr,  are  mentioned  by  Mr.  Bevan,  as  well 
as  one°  from  the  Derbyshire  Hills  for  snp- 
plyin-T  100, oa), 000  gallons  per  day  at  c 
cost  "of  5,000,000?.  The  outlay  on  these 
three  projects  thus  ranges  from  54,000?.  to 
47,000?.  per  million  gallons.  In  the  three  last 
schemes,  however,  two  essential  principles  in 
connexion  with  water  supply  are  lost  sight  of, 
namely,  utilisation  if  possible  of  the  resources 
within  the  watershed  of  the  district  to  be 
supplied,  and  economy  in  cost.  The  first  is 
more  likely  to  secure  the  second  than 
recourse  is  had  to  distant  sources,  and  this 
seems  more  especially  applicable  to  the  Thames 
basin,  wliich  is  the  largest  in  the  country,  with 
a rainfall  manyfold  more  than  is  requisite  for 
every  purpose,  if  only  care  be  taken  to  store 
the  surplus  at  the  right  season.  If , storage  is 
to  be  resorted  to  anywhere,  it  would  seem  the 
most  reasonable  as  well  as  the  most  economical 
course  to  utilise  the  supply  nearest  at  hand. 
The  proposals  made  by  Messrs.  H^sard  & 
Tyrrell  appear  more  in  accord  with  those 
principles,  for  the  chief  feature  in  their  scheme 
18  to  collect  a supply  of  120  million  gallons  in 
the  first  instance  from  the  tributaries  of  the 
Thames,  next  to  supplement  it  from  the  springs 
in  the  Salisbury  plains,  and  afterwards  to  com- 
plete any  deficiency  from  the  Welah  rivers. 


The  cost  of  their  proposals  compares  unfavour- 
ably with  those  before  mentioned,  as  it  ranges 
from  54,000?.  to  72,000?.  per  million  gallons. 
In  addition  to  its  costliness  the  weak  points 
in  this  scheme,  as  in  most  of  those 
proposed  within  the  limits  of  the  Thames 
basin  is  a further  abstraction  from  the  sources 
on  which  the  summer  flow  of  the  Thames  is 
dependent.  The  existing  water  Companies 
have  already  trenched  to  the  utmost  on  the 
limits  of  that  flow,  and  if  the  navigation  of  the 
Thames  is  to  be  preserved,  not  another  cubic 
foot  should  be  allowed  to  be  abstracted  in  the 
dry  season.  Messrs.  Hiissard  and  Tyrrell  do 
in  e£Fect  acknowledge  this,  as  part  of  their  pro- 
posals  is,  “ to  impound  a portion  of  the  surplus 
spring  waters  of  the  winter  months.”  But  in 
so  doinrr  they  will  only  be  reducing  the  navig- 
able depth  of  the  upper  Thames  at  an  earlier 
date  than  it  would  otherwise  be  alfected._  As 
storage  then  must  apparently  form  a prominent 
feature  in  any  scheme,  it  is  the_  rainfall  itself 
that  should  be  stored  at  the  time_  it  occurs. 
The  obstacle  to  resorting  to  this  obvious 
measure  seems  to  be  the  idea  of  securing  a 
supply  of  water  of  theoretical  and,  we  cannot 
help  adding,  imaginary  purity.  The  strong 
common  sense  contained  in  the  remarks  of 
Sir  E.  Rawlinson  in  the  discussion  on  Mr. 
Percy  Frankland’s  late  paper  will  commend 
itself  to  the  judgment  of  all  practical  men,  and 
will,  we  hope  in  the  end,  prevail  with  the 
Legislature  when  the  question  of  the  future 
supply  of  the  Metropolis  has  to  be  finally 
solved. 


NOTES  ON  EARLY  PLASTERING  AND 
PLASTERERS 


The  use  of  plaster,  or  “plaister”  as  it  was 
formerly  called,  is  of  early  date,  even  in  the 
British  Islands,  in  connexion  with  domestic 
architecture.  Long  before  lime  plaster  came 
into  general  use,  a tenacious  clay  or  sticky  and 
unctuous  earth  was  employed  when  procurable, 
and,  in  its  absence,  whatever  clay  or  mixture 
of  mud  and  earth  produced  the  most  binding 
material.  The  rudest  and  coarsest  forms  of 
daubing  or  plastering  in  the  British  Isles  were 
those  structures  erected  of  wattles  and  daubed 
over  with  clay  to  keep  out  the  cold.  These  kind 
of  domestic  buildings  were  common  in  Ireland 
in  the  time  of  Henry  II.  From  necessity  or  in 
conformity  to  the  fashion  of  that  country,  the 
English  monarch  erected,  according  to  Roger 
Hovenden,  a royal  palace  with  “uncommon 
elegance”  of  smoothed  wattles  in  1172,  and  in 
such  buildings  his  Majesty  with  the  kings  and 
princes  of  Ireland  solemnised  the  festival  of 
Christmas.  The  Devonshire  “ cob,”  a class_  of 
building  not  yet  extinct,  is  affair  illustration 
of  the  ancient  fashion  of  daubing  or  plastering 
practised  in  this  country  for  long  centuries. 
In  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  m 
this  country  the  plasterers  proper  and  the 
daubers  formed  two  distinct  classes  of  building 
workmen,  and  their  wages,  like  the  wages  of 
other  operatives,  were  subject  to  certain  regu- 
lations summer  and  winter.  The  daubers  were 
simply  the  layers-on  of  a mixture  of  straw  and 
mud  to  a frame-work  of  timber.  The  plasterers 
in  London  in  the  24  Edward  III.  (1350)  were 
bound  to  take  no'  more  for  their  working-day 
between  the  Feasts  of  Easter  and  St.  Michael 
than  6d.,  without  victuals  or  drink,  and  for  the 
remainder  of  the  year  5d.  Upon  feast  days, 
when  they  did  not  work,  they  took  nothing. 
The  masons  and  carpenters  _ received  similar 
pay.  As  a curious  contrast  with  rights  claimed 
by  building  workmen  in  the  present  day,  those 
of  the  fourteenth  century  were  allowed  nothing 
for  making  or  mending  their  tools.  We  know 
what  fierce  disputes  took  place  within  the 
last  quarter  of  a century  on  the  question  of 
“grinding  money,”  and  how  it  was  at  last 
acceded  to  by  the  employers  that  a workman 
about  being  paid  ott'  was  allowed  a certain 
time  for  grinding  or  sharpening  his  tools,  wito 
a view  of  being  prepared  for  his  next  job. 
The  dauber  or  inferior  plasterer  of  the  four- 
teenth century  received  only  5d.  per  day  from 
Easter  to  St.  Michael’s  Day,  and  4d.  for  the 


labourers  received  only  3id.  for  one  part  ot 
the  year  and  3d.  for  the  other. 

At  an  earlier  period  in  the  preceding  reign,, 
in  the  10  Edward  II.  (1317),  we  have  an 
interesting  agreement  concerning  the  plastering 
of  the  hall  of  John  de  Bretagne,  Earl  of  Rich- 
mond. From  an  earlier  document  the  resi- 
dence mentioned  would  appear  to  have  been 
situated  in  the  locality  of  Ivy-lane  or  Warwick- 
lane,  near  St.  Paul’s.  Thus  runs  the  agree- 
ment of  the  master-plasterer  of  the  fourteenth 
century: — “Know  all  men  that  I,  Adam  le 
Plastrer,  citizen  of  London,  am  held  bound  tO' 
Sir  John  de  Bretagne,  Earl  of  Richmond,  ta- 
find  plaster  of  Paris,  at  my  own  proper  charges, 
good  and  sufficient,  without  default,  proper  for- 
the  hall  of  the  said  earl,  and  also  that  I will 
competently,  at  my  own  proper  charges,  plaster 
and  complete  the  said  hall,  and  will  repair  the 
walls  of  the  same  with  the  said  plaster,  well 
and  befittingly  within  and  without,  as  also  the 
tewels  [the  louvres  or  flues]  to  the  summit,  iir 
such  manner  as  befits  the  repair  of  the  halL 
aforesaid  ; and  this  I will  do  for  24  pounds 
sterling,  which  my  lord  the  said  earl  has  paid 
to  me  beforehand.  Faithfully  to  perform  the 
which  work  within  eight  weeks  from  the  day 
of  the  Holy  Trinity  next  ensuing,  I do  bind 
myself  and  all  my  goods,  movable  and  im- 
movable, namely,  my  lands,  houses,  and  tene- 
ments within  the  City  of  London  being,  to 
distress  in  part  of  any  bains'  of  our  lord  the- 
king,”&c.  Plaster  of  Paris  appears  to  have  been 
used  in  England  long  before  this  period,  but 
whether  its  use  preceded  theNorman  migration, 
and  how  long,  we  cannot  say.  Native  gypsuui 
could  supply  a fair  material  in  the  absence  of 
the  imported  article,  and  there  are  several 
beds  of  it  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
We  have  further  mention  of  the  plasterer  or 
dauber  and  his  wages  in  an  account  of  moneys- 
expended  by  a trustee  on  the  repairs  of  a hoiise 
in  the  parish  of  St.  Michael,  Cornhill,  in  the 
33  Edward  III.  (1359),  viz. For  12  cart- 
loads of  lorn  [loam],  4s. ; for  9 sacks  of  lime, 
18d.  ; for  3 cartloads  of  sand  12d. ; for  one 
workman’s  wages  for  daubing,  9 days  at 
7d.  per  day,  5s.  3d.  ; for  his  man  the 
same  time  at  5d.  per  day,  3s.  9d.  Again, 
in  an  account  of  expenses  incurred  by 
the  representatives  of  the  City  attending  the 
Parliament  in  the  13  Richard  11.  (1389),  the 
plasterers,  or  daubers,  put  in  an  appearance. 

“ For  timber  and  carpentry,  tilers,  and  daubers, 
in  preparing  the  house  for  their  lodgings, 
well  as  the  chambers  as  the  hall,  buttery, 
kitchen,  and  stables  for  horses  ; and  for  making 
stoics  and  fourmes  [stools  and  forms]  through- 
out, and  for  carting  out  the  rubbish,  such 
house  being  quite  ruinous  ; as  also  for  payment 
made  to  the  good  man  of  the  house  for  said 
lodging,  C?.  9s.”  . . 

The  antiquity  of  fresco-painting,  even  in  its 
older  forms,  shows  that  the  services  of  the 
plasterer  were  in  requisition  at  a very  early  date 
in  Rome,  Athens,  Egypt,  and  other  places.  In 
the  Medieval  period  fresco-painting  in  con- 
nexion with  our  ecclesiastical  and  other  edifices 
was  pretty  general  over  the  three  kingdoms. 
In  the  fifteenth  century  the  windows  of 
cloisters  in  England,  as  well  as  France,  were  not 
only  filled  with  scriptural  stories,  in  senes,  m 
stained  glass,  but  the  walls  were  sometimes 
painted  in  fresco.  The  walls  of  our  Medieval 
castles,  as  far  as  the  state  chambers  were  con- 
cerned, were  covered  with  wainscot,  painted 
fresco  upon  the  panels,  where  not  otherwise 
hung  with  tapestry.  The  churchwarden  reno- 
vators of  our  ecclesiastical  buildings  in  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  destroyed 
by  their  whitewashing  processes  many  fi^ 
specimens  of  waU-p:  inting  and  fresco-work. 
In  some  instances,  careful  manipulation  on  the 
part  of  artists  and  architects  has  succeeded  in 
saving  the  fresco-painting,  but  in  many  cases 
the  thin  coat  of  plaster  forming  the  ground  of 
the  painting  unfortunately  came  off  with  the 
coat  of  outside  whitewash.  An  older  system 
of  plastering,  known  as  pargetmg,  or  pex- 
geting,  was  once  very  general.  The  term,  as 
it  is  known  in  the  present  day,  only  applies  to 
coarse  plastering  inside  chimney-flues,  a.nd 
between  joists  of  floors.  Formerly  pargeting 
was  understood  in  several  senses  : sometimes 


rest  of  the  vear  The  daubers  had  labourers  was  unaeraiuuu  m oc.c.ax 
to  attend  them  m weU  aa  the  tilers,  and  these  I it  was  plain  plastering,  hut  generally  it 
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used  in  connexion  with  ornamental  work, 
including  mouldings,  figures,  foliage,  and 
various  other  enrichments,  sunk  and  raised. 
The  Elizabethan  half-timber  houses  exhibited 
on  their  exteriors  ornamental  pargeting  be- 
times. In  different  towns  throughout  the 
kingdom  houses  formerly  of  the  date  to  which 
we  are  referring  displayed  small  figures,  aud 
canopies  surmounting  them,  executed  in  plaster 
work.  The  plasterer  may  put  in  a claimfor  much 
good  work  in  the  past  as  well  as  an  alliance 
with  distinguished  artists.  The  plasterer,  in 
the  case  of  fresco  painting,  had  always  to  bo 
in  readiness  to  render  the  wall  with  a coat  of 
coarse  stucco,  formed  of  lime  and  sand,  which 
was  finished  over  with  a finer  material  to  pro- 
duce the  requisite  surface  for  the  artist.  Though 
the  ancients  were  ignorant  of  the  use  of  oils 
and  varnishes ; the  fresco-painter,  from  the  very 
nature  of  his  work,  had  to  evidence  marvellous 
dexterity  and  skill,  rapidity  of  execution,  and 
a truly  educated  eye,  all  these  being  essential 
in  the  efficient  performance  of  his  labour.  His 
eubordinate  the  plasterer,  no  doubt,  felt  an  in- 
ward pleasure,  at  least,  that  he  prepared  a good 
ground  or  basis  for  the  successful  work  that 
resulted. 

Of  the  class  of  plaster  work  known  as  stucco 
proper,  there  are  several  excellent  examples  in 
England  and  Ireland  generally  attributed  to 
Italian  artists,  several  of  whom  were  encouraged 
to  settle  in  these  kingdoms  by  members  of  our 
native  nobility  and  some  others  interested  in 
architecture. 

In  London  and  Dublin,  in  the  old  town 
mansions  and  in  numerous  country  seats, 
there  is  often  splendid  stucco  ornamen- 
totion  to  bo  met  with  in  ceilings,  mould- 
ings, chimney-pieces,  &c.  From  the  latter 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century  and  through- 
out the  wliole  of  the  eighteenth  century 
a very  large  amount  of  stucco  ornamental 
work  was  executed  throughout  the  three  king- 
doms, and  though  a portion  of  it  must  be  put 
down  to  the  hands  of  Continental  artists,  still 
we  have  evidence  enough  to  show  that  our 
native  workmen  or  artists  in  stucco  often 
rivalled  the  foreigner  in  this  class  of  plaster 
work.  To  one  Margaritone,  who  died  early  in 
tJie  fourteenth  century,  is  credited  the  inven- 
tion of  stucco  work.  At  intervals  down  to  the 
and  of  the  last  century  lie  was  succeeded  by  a 
number  of  clever  stucco  artists.  The  names 
of  a few  stucco  artists  or  worker.?  of  more  than 
ordinary  repute,  who  practised  their  art  with 
fame  and  jjrofit  in  London  and  Dublin,  may 
be  found  in  looking  into  some  local  histories. 
There  is  an  inferior  kind  of  stucco  work  well 
known  to  our  modern  builders  and  plasterers, 
made  up  of  common  mortar  and  plaster,  which 
is^  applied  to  the  outside  of  houses.  This 
kind  of  stucco  or  “ compo  ” if  well  made  and 
manipulated  will  last  for  several  years,  but 
the  ordinary  mixture  called  “ stucco  ” has  no 
tenacity,  and  a few  nights’  frost  signs  its  death 
warrant.  ^ Such  constituents  as  a composition 
of  pulverised  white  marble,  mixed  with  good 
plaster  of  lime,  well  sifted  and  wrought  up  to 
a proper  consistency  with  water,  show  at  once 
to  the  practical  mind  that  the  essentials  for 
for  executing  lasting  work  are  present. 

The  half-timbered  domestic  buildings,  or 
cage-work  structures,  so  plentiful  in  London 
up  to  the  date  of  the  Great  Fire,  afforded  not 
a little  work  for  plasterers,  though  the  general 
run  of  the  work  of  the  more  common  and 
numerous  class  of  these  buildings  consisted  of 
filling-in  the  interstices  of  the  frame  work 
with  plaster.  The  cornices,  instead  of  being 
run  in  plaster,  were  often  of  wood,  and  put  up 
by  the  carpenter  and  joiner ; but  when  brick- 
built  houses  became  general  in  our  cities  and 
towns,  the  house-plasterers  by  degrees  secured 
a fair  share  of  the  work.  Throughout  the 
reign  of  Anne,  and  extending  into  that  of 
George  III.,  window  and  door  finishings,  wall 
jianellings,  dados,  surbases,  and  even  cornice 
ceiling  work,  being  to  a great  extent  executed 
in  joinery,  left  little  for  the  plasterer  to  do, 
compared  with  a later  date,  when  a reaction 
again  set  in  for  plaster  work  instead  of  wood. 
The  field  of  the  plasterer  is  once  more  invaded 
by  sundry  innovations  in  modelling,  casting, 
joining,  and  laying-on,  and  the  disciples  of  the 
Queen  Anne  school  are  bidding  the  joiners 


cheer,  as  wood  again  will  be  in  the  ascendant 
(if  they  have  their  way)  from  skirting  to 
ceiling  line. 

Old  building  practices,  like  national  pastimes 
and  customs,  take  a long  time  to  die.  The 
builder  of  the  mud  cabin  still  flourishes  in 
portions  of  her  Majesty’s  dominions,  and  the 
thatcher  atill  turns  out  good  ornamental  work, ' 
as  well  as  the  tiler.  After  long  centuries  the 
“cob”  wall  constructor,  the  dauber,  the  rustic 
carpenter,  the  hedger,  and  the  dry-wall  field 
mason  still  vegetate,  and  find  paying  patrons. 
History  of  verity  is  repeating  itself,  for 
have  we  not  men  coming  forward  again  to 
prove  that  reeds  are  better  than  laths  for 
plaster  work,  forgetting  that  our  great-great- 
grandfathers used  the  vegetable  growth,  and 
never  thought  it  worth  while  seeking  a patent 
to  protect  its  use  ? 


THE  MANCHESTER  SHIP  CANAL. 
The  promoters  of  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal 
are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  successful  result 
of  their  long  and  hard-fought  struggle.  The 
seemingly  stringent  condition  with  which  it 
was  supposed  the  permission  to  their  Bill  had 
been  accompanied,  to  the  effect  that  no  work 
is  to  be  commenced  until  five  millions  of  the 
capital  have  been  bonijide  subscribed,  was,  it 
appears,  a suggestion  thrown  out  by  the  pro- 
moters’ leading  counsel,  and  as  such  it  will  not 
only  serve  to  increase  the  confidence  of  the 
public  in  the  scheme,  but  also  to  show  that 
much  of  the  opposition  which  has  been  made 
to  it  on  the  score  of  costliness  has  been  ground- 
less. That  opposition  has  tended  to  accentuate 
the  mischievous  feature  in  our  legislative  pro- 
ceedings in  connexion  with  works  of  public 
improvement.  That  in  order  to  meet  objec- 
tions many  of  which,  as  is  apparent  from  the 
evidence  given  before  the  Special  Committee, 
were  of  a vexatious  and  frivolous  character,  it 
should  have  been  necessary  to  expend  a sum 
of  100,000?.  shows  what  necessity  exists  for 
reform  in  this  respect. 

There  are  doubtless  many  wild  schemes 
of  questionable  utility  set  before  the  public, 
into  which  a rigid  inquiry  would  prove  a valu- 
able safeguard,  and  on  which  perhaps  the 
prospect  of  an  expensive  legislative  contest 
would  act  as  a deterrent ; but  still,  on  an  occa- 
sion of  what  may  be  termed  almost  a national 
work, — for  what  affects  one  of  its  chief  com- 
mercial centres  must  more  or  les.s  affect  the 
nation  itself, — there  surely  ought  to  be  some 
limit  to  the  costliness  which  these  Parlia- 
mentary inquiries  involve.  Tlie  individual 
and  collective  conscience  of  the  present 
Government  professes  to  have  been  so  sorely 
shocked  at  the  corrupt  practices  at  elections, 
that  they  have  laid  down  a Perso- Medic 
enactment  for  saving  the  pockets  of  the 
nation’s  future  representatives  from  the  im- 
moral proceedings  of  electioneering  agency. 
There  are  certainly  rumours  of  vast  sums 
having  been  expended  in  furthering  party 
intei-ests  in  important  boroughs  ; but  it  is  to  be 
doubted  if  any  single  constituency  has  mulcted 
its  representative  to  the  extent  to  which  the 
Manchester  Ship  Canal  promoters  have  been 
fined  before  they  could  acquire  the  right  of 
executing,  not  a party  manoeuvre,  but  a national 
enterprise.  C'annot  the  Legislature  then,  which 
has  been  so  mindful  of  the  interests  of  its 
members,  and  careful  as  to  the  purity  of 
its  electors,  devise  some  remedy  for  the 
protection  of  the  promoters  of  such  valu- 
able enterprises  as  that  now  to  be  inaugu- 
rated at  Manchester  ? Eveiy  fresh  instance 
of  costly  legislation  of  this  kind  serves 
to  confirm  the  opinion  before  advocated 
in  our  columns  of  the  necessity  for  some 
central  controlling  authority  for  dealing  with 
all  water  questions,  by  whom  the  necessary 
preliminary  investigations  could  probably  be 
made  at  a tithe  of  the  outlay  wliich,  under 
existing  methods  of  procedure,  it  seems  almost 
impossible  to  avoid. 

The  cheers  with  which  the  decision  of 
the  Lords’  Committee  on  the  Bill  was 
hailed  on  the  23rd  inst.  have  awakened 
hearty  echoes  in  Lancashire.  It  is  impos- 
sible for  those  who  have  not  recently  visited 


Manchester  to  realise  the  enthusiasm  which 
is  felt  in  that  great  capital  of  the  cotton 
industry  in  behalf  or  the  canal.  The  single 
fact  (which  is  stated  on  p.  239  of  the  report  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  Canals,  252,  1883) 
that  it  cost,  in  1882,  more  to  convey  a bale  of 
cotton  from  Liverpool  to  Manchester  than  it 
did  in  1829,  before  the  opening  of  the  Liver- 
pool and  Manchester  Railway,  may  be  said  to 
summarise  the  case  for  the  canal.  The  main 
contention  of  the  opposition,  apart  from 
mattei-s  which  may  be  subj  ect  for  compensation, 
was  that  the  canal  would  not  be  practicable 
for  large  ships,  and  that  the  estuary  of  the 
Mersey  would  bo  injured  by  the  works  pro- 
posed. As  to  the  first  point,  the  whole  traffic 
from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  East  passes 
throughthe  Suez  Canul,whicb  isonly  three-fifths 
of  the  proposed  width  of  the  Manchester  Canal, 
and  of  which  the  curves  are  sharper.  As  to 
the  latter,  without  going  into  the  question  of 
conflicting  evidence,  it  may  be  permissible  to 
express  a hope  that  on  the  passing  of  the  Bill 
for  the  Ship  Canal  the  Liverpool  authorities 
will  so  far  reconsider  their  position  as  to  effect 
a union  of  all  parties  interested  in  the  Mersey 
navigation  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  with  the 
present  bar  of  the  river,  and  securing  a per- 
manent channel  from  the  deep  water  at 
Garston  to  the  five-fathom  line  outside  Formby 
Point.  If  Liverpool  can  secure  this,  she  may 
well  be  content  to  be  united  with  Manchester 
by  M'ater  as  well  as  by  rail,  to  the  mutual 
advantage  of  the  sister  cities. 


NOTES. 


The  objects  of  the  Railway  Regulation 
Acts  Amendment  Bill  (which  is  divided  into 
seven  “parts”)  are  (1)  to  render  permanent 
the  Railway  Commission  constituted  by  the 
Regulation  of  Railways  Act,  1873,  and  to 
extend  and  define  its  jurisdiction  ; (2)  to 
give  certain  additional  powers  to  the  Board  off 
Trade  ; (3)  to  enact  that  the  terminal  charges 
claimed  by  the  railway  companies  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Commissioners,  but  that,  when 
allowed  by  them,  they  shall  not  be  exigible 
until  the  company  has  submitted  to  Parliament 
a revised  classification  of  rates,  and  until  the 
same  shall  have  been  approved  by  Parliament ; 
(4)  that  the  provisions  of  section  15  of  the  Act 
of  1873  (which  are  altered  by  clause  21  of  the 
present  Bill  as  to  railways)  shall  apply  to  the 
terminal  charges  of  a canal  company,  and  that 
every  canal  company  shall  hand  in  an  annual 
return  (not  including  any  statement  of  traffic) 
to  tbo  Registrar  of  Joint-Stock  Companies. 
The  points  which  will  probably  excite  most 
opposition  are  the  proposal  to  transfer  to  the 
decision  of  the  Commissioners, — at  the  option 
of  a court  of  Quarter  Sessions,— any  rating 
appeal  to  which  any  railway  company  is  a 
party  ; and  the  failure  to  attempt  to  ensure 
anything  like  unity  of  charges  on  diflerent 
railways.  The  great  question  of  terminals  is 
simply  shirked  by  the  Bill. 

Further  fighting  about  the  Wellington 
Statue  in  both  Houses  towards  the  end  of  last 
week  was  quashed  by  the  First  Commissioner  ; 
and  rightly.  The  question  has  been  argued 
out  at  almost  greater  length  than  it  merited, 
and  seeing  that  a majority  of  both  Houses,  as 
well  as  the  Queen  and  the  pre.sent  Duke  of 
Wellington,  had  approved  the  course  now 
arrived  at,  Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre  was  fully  justi- 
fied in  saying  that  he  considered  the  matter 
closed.  “ De  gustibus  tst  disputandum,”  by 
all  means;  but  within  reasonable  limits.  We 
quite  agree,  however,  that  more  care  should 
have  been  taken  to  carry  on  the  dismember- 
ment of  the  present  statue  under  a decorous 
veil  ; the  operation  becomes  somewhat  pain- 
fully ludicrous  after  all  the  tall  talk  on  the 
subject.  

Sir  Robert  Peel,  on  the  same  evening, 
called  attention  to  what  he  considered  the 
unsatisfactory  purchases  made  by  the  Royal 
Academy  with  the  funds  of  the  Chantrey 
Bequest,  and  inquired  whether  this  was  not  a 
national  trust  in  regard  to  the  administration 
of  which  Government  could  interfere.  Mr. 
Gladstone  appeared  to  think  that  the  Academy 
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•were  masters  of  the  situation,  and  this  we 
imagine  is  the  state  of  the  case.  Sir  K.  Peel 
gave  notice  that  he  would  call  attention  to 
the  matter  at  an  early  date.  TVithout  accept- 
ing the  right  bon.  baronet  as  an  art  critic,  we 
think  that  the  purchases  this  year  have  been 
by  no  means  satisfactory,  and  public  comment 
•will  perhaps  have  a wholesome  effect. 


The  first  reading  of  Lord  Stratheden  and 
Campbell’s  Bill  for  Smoke  Abatement,  sup- 
ported by  Lord  Mount-Temple,  passed  on 
Monday  evening  in  the  Upper  House  without 
opposition.  This  is  a first  step,  from  which, 
■we  may  hope  that  something  practical  will 
result.  


The  principal  groups  of  the  Pergamene 
marbles  are  exposed  to  the  public  view  in  the 
Assyrian  Room  of  the  Berlin  Museum.  In 
addition  to  these,  in  the  storehouses,  out  of 
sight,  are  masses  of  interesting  fragments. 
Some  of  the  architectural  remains  of  the  Stoa 
of  Attains  are  of  considerable  size  and  great 
beauty,  and  historically  of  no  less  interest 
than  the  great  altar  itself.  Fresh  additions 
are  exjjected  in  the  autumn  of  the  present 
year,  including  a fine  and  well-preserved  figure 
of  a giant  from  the  altar.  The  floor  of  one 
entire  room  is  overspread  with  fragments  of 
the  lesser  frieze.  One  slab  represents  a ship 
moored  to  the  shore,  and  a figure  descending 
to  land,  the  motive  and  composition  closely 
analogous  to  the  landing-scene  of  the  famous 
Ficoroni  Cista.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting 
thing  about  this  Pergamene  altar  is  to  watch 
its  reconstruction.  The  actual  work  falls  to 
the  lot  of  Italian  sculptors.  It  Is  their  task  to 
extricate  the  marble  sculptures  from  the  hard- 
ened mortar  in  which  they  have  too  often 
become  embedded.  It  is  a Lisk  requiring  the 
utmost  skill  and  dexterity.  Once  extricated, 
-there  remains  the  task  of  rearranging  the  frag- 
ments, and  even  the  groups,  into  a consecutive 
frieze.  A wooden  revolving  model  of  the  altar 
has  been  constructed : each  important  fnig- 
meut  is  photographed,  and  the  photographs 
are  placed  in  the  blank  space  left  for  the  frieze, 
where  they  can  easily  slide  from  place  to  pl-ace. 
Then  begins  the  endless  series  of  tentative 
permutations  and  combinations  which  from 
time  to  time  yields  some  triumphant  recon- 
struction. 

The  Cast  Museum  at  Berlin  is  always  a 
model  of  completeness.  It  has  recently  been 
enriched  by  casts  of  the  curious  granite  reliefs 
found  at  hlarasch,  in  North  Syria.  One  scene 
occurs  repeatedly,  with  slight  variations.  Two 
figures  stand  or  sit  vis-a-vis ; between  them  is 
a table  or  altar,  with,  upon  it,  food  or  objects 
for  sacrifice.  These  reliefs  are  of  uniformly 
rude,  clumsy  style.  Near  them  are  placed 
casts  of  reliefs  of  much  later  date, — from  the 
grave  of  Antiochos  L,  of  Kommagene  ; from 
the  Nenirudagh,  in  North  Syria.  A series  of 
scenes  are  represented,  among  them  Antiochos 
and  Herakles,  and  Antiochos  with  Helios, 
Antiochos  receiving  fruits  from  a nymph. 
From  Saktschi  Gozn  there  are  also  casts  of 
granite  reliefs  of  Assyrian  style. 

The  exhibition  by  “ a group  of  artists  of 
the  French  School”  at  the  Dudley  Gallery  is 
of  much  the  same  character  as  that  which  we 
noticed  last  year,  though  not  including  quite 
the  same  names.  In  some  cases  <iuantity 
rather  than  quality  seems  the  object  ; and 
some  work.s,  such  as  M.  Joseph  De  Nittis’s 
pastels  of  scenes  in  modern  (very  modern)  life, 
really  of  admirable  cleverness  in  their  way, 
are  simply  preposterous  in  size,  in  comparison 
•with  the  slight  interest  of  the  subjects.  The 
great  “ First  Communion,”  by  M.  Gervex,  is  a 
fine,  well-composed  scene,  but  it  is  a gigantic 
sketch,  in  fact;  it  is  ‘ purchased  by  the 
State,”  which  can  afford  more  wall-space  for 
such  works,  perhap-s  than  most  private  persons 
could.  M.  Bonnai’s  “ Portrait  of  Victor 
Hugo”  is  forcible  and  characteristic.  M. 
Jourdain’s  “The  Favourite  Flower  "is  another 
magnified  cabinet  picture,— an  interior,  where 
a lady  reclines  on  a sofa  choosing  flowers  ; 
a thing  very  finely  composed,  and  showing 
great  power  of  painting  accessories  effectively  in 


a broad  and  apparently  rapid  manner.  JI. 
Roll’s  rough  method,  which  told  well  in  his 
portraits  of  workmen  last  year,  when  applied 
to  a life-size  picture  of  a young  lady  disrobing 
on  “ the  return  from  the  ball,”  becomes  almost 
repulsive  ; his  study  of  a child’s  face  in 
“Luncheon”  is  very  good.  Among  small 
works,  M.  Jourdain’s  “Road  to  Quesnay  ” and 
“ Under  Cookham  Bridge  ” are  bright  tran- 
scripts from  nature,  the  former  especially. 
The  exhibitors,  we  understand,  are  responsible 
for  the  arrangement  of  the  ctitalogue  so  as  to 
present  the  greatest  possible  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  finding  the  titles  of  the  pictures. 


If  all  that  is  asserted  of  the  Lalande- 
Chaperon-Spence  Primary  Battery  should  turn 
out  to  be  true,  it  will  rank  as  one  of  the  most 
wonderful  discoveries  in  the  history  of  electri- 
city. Each  cell  of  this  battery  consists  of  a 
sliallow  iron  tray,  at  the  bottom  of  which  is 
placed  granulated  oxide  of  copper,  and  a short 
distance  above  this  is  a plate  of  zinc,  the  wliole 
being  immersed  in  a liquid  solution  of  caustic 
soda.  No  action  takes  place  between  these 
elements  under  ordinary  circumstances,  but 
when  an  electrical  circuit  is  completed  decom- 
position sets  in  and  work  is  done.  The  oxygen 
of  the  oxide  of  copper  combines  with  the  zinc 
and  forms  oxide  of  zinc,  and  metallic  copper 
' is  left  behind.  The  electro-motive  force  of 
each  cell  is  0^94  volts,  and  a number  of  them 
coupled  in  series  form  a battery  capable  of 
giving  a steady  current  for  a considerable 
period,  which  may  be  used  for  lighting  pur- 
poses or  for  supplying  motive  power.  At  the 
office  of  Mr.  Fergusson,  31,  Lombard-street,  a 
number  of  incandescent  lamps  can  be  seen  fed 
by  such  a battery,  and  the  light  is  exceedingly 
steady,  nor  is  tlrere  the  slightest  unpleasant 
smell  arising  from,  the  action  of  the  elements 
of  the  cells.  It  is  claimed  that  “ the  value  of 
the  materials  produced  in  the  combination  of 
the  two  elements  yields  a greater  return 
than  their  original  separate  cost,  and  the 
electricity  therefore  costs  nothing,”  although  it 
performs  a quantity  of  mechanical  work  in 
raising  the  carbon  filaments  of  the  lamps  to  a 
state  of  brilliant  incandescence.  Such  a state- 
ment is  so  subversive  of  all  our  preconceived 
notions  of  natural  laws  that  we  should  require 
very  strong  experimental  evidence  of  its  truth. 
The  owners  of  the  patents  should  court  the 
most  complete  investigation,  because  any  ex- 
perimental installation  of  lighting,  unlike  all 
previous  ones,  would  not  only  be  no  expense, 
— supposing  their  theory  to  be  correct, — but 
would  actually  yield  a profit. 


There  are  no  rooms  in  London  more  com- 
fortable, nor  better  lighted,  than  those  of  the 
City  of  London  Society  of  Artists,  but  a 
solitary  spectator  in  avast  gallery  filled  chiefly 
with  the  paintings  of  immature  artists,  feels  a 
sense  of  possession  which  is,  on  the  whole, 
depressing.  Many  of  the  best  things  in  the 
exhibition  have  already  courted  favour  in  the 
West.  Sculpture,  except  in  the  artless  form 
of  portrait  busts,  is  notoriously  unsaleable  ; so 
it  happens  that  some  of  the  best  sculptured 
works  of  the  past  two  or  three  years  are  still 
in  tlie  market.  Noticeable  amongst  these  are 
the  well-known  “ Artemis,”  by  Mr.  Thorny- 
croft,  and  the  great  equestrian  statue,  “ The 
Last  Call,”  by  G.  B.  Bircb.  Mr.  Lawes  is 
represented  by  a cool  nudity,  “Summer-time,” 
in  marble.  Next  after  sculpture,  water-colour 
art  is  least  understood  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Guildhall  and  elsewhere;  and  so,  in  this 
department,  again,  there  is  some  unpretentious 
excellent  work  which  claims  recognition.  The 
average  quality  of  the  oil  paintings  is  very  low. 
Few  really  good  artists  send  things  worthy  of 
their  reputation,  though  many  approved 
makers  of  pictures  are  largely  represented. 
The  interest  of  this  section,  such  as  it  is, 
centres  in  the  work  of  students.  These,  for 
the  most  part,  are  modest  in  enterprise.  It 
is  difficult  to  guess  at  the  number  of  small 
fruit  and  flower  pieces  that  are  upon  the 
walls.  Many  of  them  are  good  enough  of 
their  kind;  but  it  is  not  a satisfying  kind. 
A few  pictures  of  higher  interest  are  to  be 
found,  amid  much  that  is  weak  and  aimless. 


The  organ  at  Westminster  Abbey  was  re- 
opened last  Saturday  by  a special  service,  and 
a “recital”  afterwards  by  the  organist  (Dr. 
Bridge).  The  instrument  was  originally  con- 
structed by  Schreider  & Jordan  in  1730  ; it 
was  added  to  by  Elliott  in  1830,  and  by  Hill 
in  1848  and  1868 ; it  is  now  completely  rebuilt 
and  considerably  enlarged  by  Messrs.  Hill  & 
Son,  the  present  representatives  of  the  old 
firm.  The  organ  now  forms  two  lofty  masses 
on  either  side  of  the  choir  screen  ; the  canopies 
of  the  case,  when  complete,  will  reach  to  the 
height  of  the  triforium  ; but  the  Chapter  have, 
wisely  on  the  whole,  spent  their  money  in  the 
first  instance  on  the  instrument  itself,  and  the 
elaborate  case  which  Mr.  Pearson  has  designed 
is  waiting  till  funds  can  be  raised  to  defray  its 
cost,  stated  at  about  1,500^  The  central  space 
over  the  choir-screen  is  now  clear,  and  in  the 
centre  of  this  the  keyboard  is  placed,  so  that 
the  player  can  see  and  hear  the  choir  well,  and 
can  form  a fair  notion  of  the  effect  of  the 
organ,  no  part  of  the  bea-vy  pipework  being 
very  near  to  him.  The  refinement  of  seating 
a player  so  that  he  can  really  hear  the  organ  a.s 
the  other  listeners  hear  it  has  seldom  been 
attempted,  though  it  is  now  only  a matter  of 
mechanical  appliance.  The  connexion  between 
keys  and  pipes  is  maintained  by  tubes  to 
which,  on  pressing  the  key,  wind  under  pres- 
sirre  is  admitted,  acting  on  a small  bellows  at 
the  other  end  of  the  tube,  which,  on  being 
thus  inflated,  pulls  down  the  valve  or  “ pallet  ” 
admittiug  the  wind  to  the  pipe.  Some  of  these 
tubes  are  of  great  length,  but  the  action  is 
instantaneous,  and  it  has  the  advantage 
of  being  little  liable  to  derangement, 

and  not  being  affected  by  changes  of 
temperature.  The  main  bellows  are  in  a 
vault  in  the  cloisters,  and  driven  by  a 
gas-engine,  the  air  being  conveyed  to  the 
organ  by  three  iron  pipes  passing  underground, 
of  lengths  of  from  60  ft.  to  100  ft.  Part  of 
the  heavier  portion  of  the  pedal  organ  is  on  the 
ground-floor,  behind  portions  of  the  choir 
screen.  The  organ  has  now  four  manuals,  and 
fifty-six  speaking  stops,  some  of  which  were 
the  special  gift  of  individuals.  The  effect  from 
a musical  point  of  view  it  is  not  our  pro'vince 
to  go  into,  beyond  expressing  unqualified 
admiration  for  some  of  the  new  stops,  and 
■ general  but  not  quite  unqualified  admiration 
of  the  total  effect. 


From  a list  of  tenders  sent  to  us,  it  seems 
tliat  engineering  firms,  as  well  as  building 
firms,  are  subject  to  strange  differences  of 
opinion  in  the  matter  of  estimated  cost  of  work. 
For  “ four  new  penstocks,  four  steel  sewage 
troughs,  and  thirty -two  pump-rod  connexions,” 
for  the  Metropolitan  sewage  works  at  Cross- 
nes.s,  six  firms  sent  in  tenders,  of  which  the 
highest  was  9,T00Z.  and  the  lowest  (accepted) 
4,890/. ! 

The  ninth  annual  exhibition  of  paintings  in 
China  at  Messrs.  Howell  & _ James’s  is  of 
much  the  same  character  as  its  recent  pre- 
decessors. It  is  almost  entirely  a ladies’ 
exhibition,  and  consists  mainly  of  more  or  less 
clever  attempts  to  paint  on  china  subjects  only 
suited  to  oil  or  "water  colour,  •with  a very  few 
works  which  show  a perception  of  the  proper 
style  of  conventional  treatment  for  this  branch 
of  art.  As  specimens  of  the  right  kind  of 
thin"  we  may  cite  “ Conventional  Arums”  by 
Miss’  Innes  Hadden  (273,  286),  “Decorative 
Design  ” by  Miss  K.  Clarke  (280),  “ Plaque  in 
Italian  Style  ” (336),  by  Miss  Ellen  Welby,  a 
really  fine  thing,  deserving  the  silver  medal 
presented  by  the  Crown  Princess  of  Germany 
for  the  best  work  by  a Lady  Professional, 
which  has  been  awarded  to  the  artist.  The 
other  awards  are  such  as  tend  to  encourage 
conventional  design,  but  few  seem  to  aim  at 
that. 


The  Architectnral  Association.  — The 
fifteenth  annual  excursion  will  take  place  in 
August.  The  locality  has  not  yet  been  defi- 
nitely settled,  but  particulars  'will  be  duly 
announced.  Members  wishing  to  join  should 
communicate  with  Mr.  Charles  Richard  Pink, 
hon.  sec.  for  the  excursion,  Castle  Hill,  Win- 
chester. 
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ARCHITECTUKE  AT  THE  ROYAL 
ACADEMY.— V. 

Amongst  tLe  esamplea  of  domestic  architec- 
ture the  chief  interest  tmdoubtedly  centres  in 
Mr.  Norman  Shaw’s  “Dawpool,  Cheshire” 
(1,250  and  1,302).  This  fine  work  is  illustrated 
by  a group  of  plan,  elevations,  and  sections,  and 
another  comprising  four  perspective  views,  two 
exterior  and  two  interior,  all  drawn  by  Mr. 
Lothaby,  and,  consequently,  shown  to  the  best 
advantage.  The  plan  is  a somewhat  singular 
one  and  would  scarcely  be  recognised  at  a glance 
as  coming  from  Mr.  Shaw’s  hand.  His  special 
marks  are  not  upon  it,  or,  at  least,  are  not 
instantly  discernible.  The  “hall,”  of  which 
he  generally  makes  a leading  feature,  dwindles, 
in  this  example,  to  the  “entrance-hall”  of  ordi- 
nary plan,  and  an  apartment  of  very  moderate 
<iimen8iona  is  cheated  of  its  fair  proportion  by  an 
encroaching  porch  of  unpretending,  not  to  say 
mean  character.  But  the  loss  of  the  “ hall  ” is 
made  up  by  a magnificent  picture-gallery,  as 
large,  perhaps,  as  a small  parish  church.  We  can 
only  get  at  its  real  dimensions  inferentially,  for 
the  drawing  is  without  a scale,  and,  more  pro- 
voking still  to  the  earnest  student  of  domestic 
plan,  is  without  a north  point.  One  of  the 
interior  views  is  of  this  galleiy  looking  towards 
the  entrance.  The  screen  at  the  corridor  end 
is  divided  into  five  unequal  bays  by  elliptical 
arches  resting  on  stilted  and  stumpy  columns, 
fluted,  and  with  that  exaggerated  entasis  in 
which  this  artist  sometimes  indulges.  Above, 
and  nearly  at  the  lovel  of  the  springing  line  of 
the  elliptical  ceiling  runs  a gallery,  enclosed  by 
a rather  weakly-designed  balustrade.  Some  thin 
and  poor  brackets  support  a commonplace 
cornice;  but  these  defects  are  amply  atoned  for 
by  a band,  some  5 ft.  or  6 ft.  deep,  of  Jacobean 
ornament,  in  low  relief,  filling  the  space  above 
the  heads  of  the  arches  and  between  them  and 
the  cornice.  This  ornament  is  designed  in  the 
architect’s  boldest  manner,  and  although  a 
purist  might  object  that  its  fantastic  strap 
work  and  cornucopim  are  apropos  of  nothing, 
mere  ornamental  padding,  it  is  of  its  kind 
superb  and  immensely  valuable  in  tbe  composi- 
tion as  a means  of  diversifying  a largo  expanse 
of  otherwise  flat  surface.  This  peculiar  form  of 
ornament,  though  often  copied  by  the  imitators 
and  followers  of  this  architect,  is  never  so 
happily  used  as  by  himself.  The  arched  open- 
ings in  the  screen  are  filled  in  with  attenuated 
balnsters, — in  brass,  as  we  have  heard  say, — 
and  in  the  head  of  the  open  doorway,  through 
which  one  gets  a glimpse  of  a sunny  staircase, 
some  wrought  - iron  work  of  characteristic 
excellence  flourishes.  The  elliptical  curve  of 
the  ceiling  is  divided  by  longitudinal  riba  into 
five  bays,  and  the  three  central  bays  are  filled 
with  glazed  sashes.  The  side  bays  are  again 
subdivided  by  vertical  ribs  into  squares,  and  the 
spaces  arc  occupied  centrally  by  smaller  squares 
adorned  with  figure-subjects  in  low  relief. 
This  part  of  the  design  does  not  exhibit  Mr. 
Shaw’s  artistic  power  at  its  best,  and  either  his 
hand  has  here  been  altogether  absent,  or  the 
master  sometimes  nods.  At  the  opposite  end 
of  the  apartment,  and  only  seen  on  plan, 
there  is  some  artful  contriving, — a jutting 
fireplace  nook  and  a staircase  leading  to  a 
small  chamber  over  it;  the  beauty  of  this  little 
chamber  and  its  accessories  can  be  relished, 
although  but  imperfectly  expressed  in  the  draw- 
ing. The  complete  separation  of  the  billiard- 
room  suite  from  both  the  house  proper  and 
the  offices  is  a noticeable  feature  in  the  planning 
as  is  also  the  provision  of  a lift  and  ample  lift- 
room.  The  drawing-room  is  a long  and  narrow 
gallery-like  apartment,  such  as  we  very  much 
enjoy ; but  it  is  warmed  (?)  by  only  one  fire, 
and  that  at  its  southern  end.  Indeed,  it  is  a 
special  feature  in  this  plan  that  all  the  fireplaces 
are  at  the  ends  of  the  rooms  or  in  corners ; and 
the  equable  warming  of  the  rooms  has  either 
been  overlooked,  or,  as  is  more  probable,  has 
been  _ purposely  disregarded.  The  interior  of 
the  dining-room  is  a complete  carrying  out  of 
an  idea  which  appears  to  pervade  nearly  all 
this  architect’s  work ; it  is  almost  impossible 
not  to  believe  that  we  are  in  the  presence  of  a 
genuine  old  example  of  an  English  country 
mansion  of  the  sixteenth  century,  which  has 
received  subsequent  additions,  and  upon  which 
some  more  modem  notions  of  comfort  have  been 
engrafted.  The  ashlar  walls,  irregular  almost 
to  rudeness,  appears  in  the  window  jambs  and 
above  the  wainscoting,  while  in  places  the 
roughness  of  the  material  is  covered  up,  as  by  a 


sort  of  after-thougJit,  by  obviously  affixed  panels 
of  silk  damask. 

The  chimney  lias  a most  inviting  look, — a 
lintel  some  10  ft.  or  12  ft.  long  rests  upon  two 
stumpy  bulgy  Tuscan  columns  of  dark  marble. 
The  soffit  is  carried  some  feet  outwards,  and 
the  real  fireplace  is  a recess  in  the  wall  beyond. 
It  is  fitted  with  quaint  “ dogs  ” and  a cast-iron 
fire-back;  and  there  are  the  customary  little 
peep-holes  of  wiudoivs  commanding,  we  may  be 
qnite  sure,  a pleasant  stretch  of  landscape,  or 
dainty  flower-garden,  at  the  least. 

The  exterior  of  the  bouse  is  quiet  and  re- 
served, even  to  ostentation.  Rows  of  plain 
stone  gables  of  low  pitch  and  varying  span, 
plain  parapets,  slightly  embattled,  capacious 
unadorned  bay  windows  reaching  up  to  and 
carrying  round  their  sammits  the  lines  of 
parapet,  mullioned  windows  high  and  mauy- 
transomed,  or  long  and  low,  sturdy  masses  of 
chimneys  carried  on  boldly-projecting  breasts, 
make  up  a design  of  great  power,  and  such  as 
no  contemporary  architect  has  as  yet  quite  suc- 
ceeded in  accomplishing  in  the  same  style  so 
surely  and  so  successfully  as  Mr.  Shaw.  But, 
with  the  sincerest  admiration  for  his  skill,  we 
cannot  go  tbe  length  of  admiring  the  little  use- 
less toy-pinnacles  which  sit  astride  of  some  of 
his  parapets,  and  we  can  hut  regard  the  manner 
in  which  he  gives,  by  the  sagging  of  his  tile 
roofs  and  the  wavy  lines  of  his  ridges,  and  such 
like  little  artifices,  the  look  of  age  to  his 
scarcely-completed  work,  as  little  better  than 
architectural  immoralities.  He  is  strong  enough 
to  afford  to  dispense  with  such  tricks  as  these, 
and  by  resorting  to  them  so  persistently  he  sets 
a bad  example  to  younger  men.  Indeed,  the 
Academy  walls  this  year,  as  previously,  reflect 
these  mannerisms,  and  are  taken  by  some  mem- 
bers of  the  school  which  Mr.  Shaw  has  founded 
as  of  the  essence  of  his  teaching.  No  one  has 
as  yet  caught  the  real  secret  of  his  success, — 
his  mastery  over  grouping,  his  exquisite  feeling 
for  detail,  and  the  versatility  which  each  year 
adds  new  charms  to  his  always  charming  works. 
The  school  of  which  ho  is  the  head  would  no 
doubt  linger  on  awhile  when  his  light  is  with- 
drawn, but  as  yet  no  one  has  appeared  amongst 
his  pupils  who  gives  promise  of  perpetuating 
the  best  qualities  of  tlie  master. 

Below  tbe  Dawpool  sketches  hangs  No.  1,249, 
a house  at  Sheen  Common  by  Mr.  Collcutt,  and 
in  his  well-known  manner.  It  is  a small  and  per- 
fectly unpretending  country-house,  and  shows 
how  well  an  architect  of  real  ability  can  afford 
to  dispense  with  all  external  oruaraenlatiou. 
This  modest  half-timbered  structure  gives  pro- 
mise of  an  eminently  snug  and  comfortable 
interior,  and  is  a worthy  example  of  the 
national  type  of  an  Englishman’s  house. 

The  restoration  of  Ingatestone  Hall  (1,297), 
by  Mr.  Birch,  is  a very  powerful  drawing,  and 
the  architecture  is  interesting  as  showing  how 
purely  Renaissance  detail,  as  in  the  contra! 
doorway  and  cupola,  and  purely  Tudor  detail, 
as  in  the  windows  and  gables,  may  be  made  to 
harmonise.  The  front  is  sternly  symmetrical 
in  plan,  and  the  elevation  is  an  instance  of  a 
very  free  treatment  of  a stately  type.  Tbe 
result  is  in  every  way  effective  and  satisfactory. 

Design  for  Bedford  County  Club  (1,295)  by  Mr. 
Aston  Webb,  is  an  extremely-pleasing  and  well- 
studied  design;  and,  so  far  as  can  be  judged 
from  the  perspective  drawing,  well  adapted  to 
its  purpose.  The  building  fronts  the  river,  and 
on  each  floor  a long  balcony  affords  an  agreeable 
lounge  to  the  members.  The  lower  balcony 
is  enclosed  by  an  ashlar  parapet,  quite 
plain,  the  upper  one  by  a light  wrought-iron 
railing,  elaborate  and  well  designed,  the  floor 
supported  on  magnificently -carved  brackets 
or  cantilevers.  Rough -cast  gables  at  each 
extremity  of  the  facade  are  pierced  by  ellip- 
tical windows  with  a little  free  ornament 
around  their  margins,  otherwise  tbe  gables  are 
left  quite  plain,  giving  full  effect  to  the  busy 
range  of  mullioned  windows  beneath  them.  A 
wooden  comice,  with  plain  horizontal  blocks 
under  the  corona,  runs  along  at  the  eaves 
affording  a sparkling  line  of  light  and  shade  at 
the  junction  of  the  roof  and  wall.  The  chimney- 
stacks  are  boldly  designed,  and  are  well  raised 
above  the  ridge,  and  a central  ogee-beaded  cujmla 
gives  unity  to  a very  artistic  composition. 

We  congratulate  Mr.  Justice  Bowen  on  his 
“ Colwood,  near  Cuckficld,”  by  Mr.  Halsey 
Ricardo,  and  shown  in  a very  beautiful  drawing. 
No.  1,303.  There  is,  unfortunately,  no  plan,  and 
there  is  little  in  the  architecture  which  calls  for 
special  description.  It  is  said  to  be  the  perfec- 
tion of  certain  dishes  that  no  one  flavour  shall 


predominate,  but  that  tho  result  shall  he  agree- 
able. An  agreeable  result  has  here  certainly 
been  attained  with  the  simplest  means,— mul- 
lioned windows  of  Tudor  type,  barge-boarded 
gables,  quite  plain  and  half-timbered  framing, 
with  none  of  the  fantastic  dodging  which  mars 
so  many  well-meant  efforts  to  follow  in  the 
steps  of  our  wiser  forefathers.  To  us  the  right- 
hand  portion  of  tbe  structure  looks  as  if  it  was 
older,  and  formed  the  original  house  to  which 
Mr.  Ricardo  has  largely  added.  If  our  con- 
jecture be  correct,  the  architect  will  give  us 
credit  for  some  astuteness  in  making  the  dis- 
covery; if  incorrect,  he  will  take  our  mistake 
as  a compliment,  and  a sincere  testimony  to 
his  skill  in  reproducing  faithfully  some  of  the 
best  characteristics  of  Old  English  domestic 
architecture. 


EXHIBITION  OF  WORKS  IN  WOOD  IN 
CARPENTERS’  HALL. 

This  exhibition,  which  was  opened  formally 
by  the  Lord  Mayor  on  Friday,  the  23rd,  but  not 
to  the  public  till  Monday  last,  is  tbe  first  of  its 
kind  under  the  joint  direction  of  tho  Committee 
of  the  Carpenters'  and  Joinei's’  Companies, 
two  of  the  old  City  guilds  of  trade,  though 
only  nominally  representative  in  the  present 
day  of  the  crafts  whose  names  they  bear. 
It  is  probably  owing  in  a great  measuro  to 
the  public  cry  for  tho  reform  of  the  City 
guilds,  and  the  desire  to  enlist  their  aid  in  the 
cause  of  technical  and  industrial  education,  that 
we  owe  tho  present  exhibition,  as  well  as  other 
action  in  the  same  direction  on  the  part  of  other 
of  the  companies.  Whether  tho  City  guilds 
will  eventually  have  to  undergo  a radical  re- 
organisation to  fit  them  to  present  wants  we 
will  not  stop  now  to  discuss.  It  is  pleasing  in 
the  meantime  to  see  that  some  of  them  are 
already  conscious  of  their  responsibilities,  and 
are  trying  to  give  reasons  why  they  should  be 
permitted  to  exist.  The  exhibition  in  Car- 
penters’ Hall  is  not  a large  one,  yet  it  contains 
a considerable  number  of  exhibits  in  carpentry, 
joinery,  fancy  furniture,  carvings,  drawings, 
&c.  Exclusive  of  the  loan  collection,  tho  works 
specially  prepared  and  sent  in  for  competition 
are  not  numerous,  unless,  indeed,  we  enumerate 
the  small  objects  on  view  here  and  there,  and 
which  are,  in  fact,  only  details  or  portions  of 
larger  works  prepared  to  illnstrato  special 
features.  We  may  say  at  once,  before  pro- 
ceeding further,  that  the  catalogue  is  the 
weakest  point  in  tho  present  exhibition,  and 
this  has  often  happened  in  previous  industrial 
and  art  displays.  The  classification  is  mixed  and 
confusing,  and  the  information  of  a most  meagre 
kind,  consisting  of  little  more  than  tbe  name  of 
tbe  objects  and  exhibitors,  and  tho  number.  The 
exhibits  are  arranged  for  effect  and  are  not  iu 
sequence,  so  tho  numbers  run  zig-zag  from 
one  side  of  the  long  tables  or  stands  to  the 
other,  thus  entailing  a marching  round  to 
examine  in  succession  objects  in  the  same 
class  ; indeed,  in  sundry  cases  tho  examiner  will 
have  to  pass  from  one  room  into  another,  back- 
ward and  forward,  if  he  wants  to  view  con- 
secutively a particular  class  of  exhibits.  An 
excuse  may  ho  urged  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
pany that  it  is  their  first  exhibition,  and  that 
exhibits  were  coming  in  till  within  less  than  a 
week  of  the  opening,  and  in  consequence  the 
catalogae  had  to  be  hurriedly  printed  with  all 
its  sins  of  omission  and  commission  on  its  head. 

Having  said  so  much  by  way  of  pre- 
liminary, wo  will  proceed  to  describe  a num- 
ber of  tho  exhibits,  but  before  doing  so  we 
may  observe  that  tho  prizes  offered  by  the 
companies  were  divided  into  five  classes : — 
1st,  for  constructive  carpentry;  2nd,  for  con- 
structive aud  ornamental  carpentry ; 3rd,  for 
joinery  of  all  descriptions  (which  of  course 
included  some  fancy  cabinet  work);  4th,  for 
carvings  in  wood,  which  were  to  be  handicraft 
or  hand  work,  not  machine  work;  5th,  models 
in  wood,  or  drawings  of  existing  examples, 
ancient  and  modern.  The  successful  prize- 
winners have  their  exhibits  ticketed,  showing 
their  success  in  their  respective  classes  as 
winners  of  first,  second,  or  other  awards.  Oa 
the  first  long  stand  as  you  enter  the  larger 
room  are  ranged  models  of  roofs,  sent  in 
for  competition,  along  with  two  or  three  lent 
models  of  x’oofs  long  since  executed.  No.  3 is  a 
mode!  of  hip-roof,  which  wins  a first  prize  iu  its 
class,  by  Mr.  Robert  Williams,  who  also  con- 
tributes drawings  for  hip-roof.  This  is  a well- 
constructed  model ; the  hip-rafters  coddng  at 
angle  of  wall-plate  to  take  the  seat  of  rafter; 
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tlie  purlins  making  a perfect  fit  ogainst  hip- 
rafter;  and  the  section  showing  the  jack  and 
other  rafters  on,  are  all  well  executed.  The 
drawing  or  plan  shows  the  correct  method  of 
getting  the  length  and  “ cnt  ” of  the  rafters  and 
other  framing  timbers,  and  thus  affords  a 
technical  lesson  to  young  workmen.  No.  4 is  a 
model  of  dome  of  coffee-room,  Great  Eastern 
Hotel,  Liverpool-street,  by  Mr.  W.  T.  Dale. 
This  model  gains  a second  prize.  The  construc- 
tion shows  an  outer  octagon  glazed  dome  with 
louvre  for  ventilation,  glazed  atop,  and  an 
inner  open  panelled  - work  iron  ornamental 
dome.  No.  5 is  a model  of  aroof,  by  Mr.  C.  N. 
McIntyre  North,  designed  some  years  back. 
Here  it  is  endeavoured  to  combine  in  the  con- 
struction the  excellencies  of  the  hammer-beam 
roof  in  respect  to  loftiness  of  effect,  and  the 
diagonal  braces  in  tying  in  the  principals.  In 
order  to  remedy  what  is  said  to  be  the  defects 
of  the  hammer-beam  construction,  a diagonal 
tie  is  introdnced.  The  diagonal  ties  break  joint, 
and  have  pieces  of  oak  in  between,  which  break 
joint  the  reverse  way.  No.  6 is  a model  of  roof 
with  king  and  queen  posts,  braces,  rafters, 
struts,  purling,  and  principal  rafters.  The 
framing  is  well  and  cleanly  liandled.  This 
model  is  by  Mr.  C.  Gibson,  who  also 
sends  in  a mahogany  bracket  specimen  of 
barge  - boarding,  pattern  of  moulding,  with 
two  specimens  of  mortising  and  one  of 
scarfing.  The  latter  three  specimens  are 
awarded  medals.  No.  7,  model  of  a high- 
pointed  roof,  with  drawings,  illustrative  of 
flame,  is  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Gillett  (a  first  prize).  This 
is  an  open-timber  roof,  so  framed  that  it  affords 
a high-vaulted  space  underneath.  It  may  be 
termed  a barrelled  roof,  with  curvilinear  ribs 
Bpringing  from  corbels  on  each  side,  joining 
with  the  principal  rafters,  and  cross-braces 
higher  np,  to  which  they  are  bolted  at  intervals. 
A king-rod  ties  the  joint-framing,  passing 
through  the  rib,  cross-braces,  and  heads  of 
principal  rafters,  embraced  at  top  by  iron 
socket.  This  roof  combines  lightness  with 
strength,  while  affording  a space  of  considerable 
altitude  underneath.  The  drawings  show 
longitudinal  and  cross  sections,  cantilevers, 
moulding,  and  other  details.  No.  8 is  simply 
a model  of  a king-post,  showing  girders  and 
a pair  of  principal  rafters.  It  is  the  work 
of  Mr.  W.  Trott,  an  apprentice,  and  a drawing 
by  the  same  accompanies  the  model.  It  is  very 
commendable  for  an  apprentice  hand.  Nos.  1 
and  2 are  lent  exhibits,  being  models  of  roofs  of 
Great  Hall,  Lincoln’s  Inn  ; Public  Hall,  Harrow  ; 
Gymnasium,  Harrow  Schools ; and  St.  Andrew’s 
Church,  Haverstock-hill.  The  first-named  was 
lent  by  Mr.  S.  J.  Nicholl,  architect,  and  the  last 
three  by  Mr.  C.  F.  Hayward,  architect.  As 
these  have  done  public  service  already  it  is  not 
necessary  to  describe  them ; although  their 
construction  may  he  studied  with  advantage  by 
young  carpenters,  particularly  that  of  the 
ornamental  roof  of  the  Great  Hall,  Lincoln’s 
Inn. 

A selection  of  drawings,  some  descriptive  of 
roof  construction  and  other  carpentry,  masonic 
and  carving  details  have  been  lent  by  the  Eoyal 
Institute  of  British  Architects,  the  Royal  Archi- 
tectural Museum,  University  College,  and  a 
number  of  well  - known  architects.  These 
drawings  are  an  acquisition  in  an  exhibition 
visited  by  building  workmen ; but  as  they  have 
been  more  than  once  on  pablic  view  already,  and 
to  a great  extent  illustrated,  their  description 
here  may  be  dispensed  with.  The  City  Architect, 
Mr.  Horace  Jones,  lends  the  fine  model  of  the 
roof  and  fliche  of  the  Guildhall. 

Coming  to  the  section  of  competitive  exhibits 
comprising  doors,  windows,  and  sashes,  there 
are  a number  of  articles  exhibiting  con- 
siderable constructive  skill,  as  well  as  some 
of  average  merit.  There  has  been  an  evident 
desire  on  the  part  of  a number  of  the  exhibitors 
to  excel,  and  a few  have  been  very  successful. 
No.  25,  a model  of  pair  of  mahogany  doors 
and  frame  (first  prize)  and  also  drawing  on 
hand-railing  by  Mr.  G.  Ceilings.  This  compe- 
titor is  author  of  a recently  published  small 
treatise  on  handrailing,  and,  being  an  expe- 
rienced staircase  hand,  he  has  developed  to 
some  extent  a method  of  his  own  applicable 
within  certain  limits.  The  door  frame  is  circular 
on  the  plan  and  head,  or  face  and  top,  hut  the 
pair  of  doors  are  only  circular  on  the  face,  and 
the  fan-light  above  the  door  is  of  the  double 
curvature.  This  is  excellent  work,  and  evi- 
dences cechnical  knowledge.  Wherever  work 
of  this  kind  is  executed  it  bespeaks  an  acquain- 
tance with  practical  geometry  on  the  part  of 


the  executive  workman.  No.  27,  a model  of 
Gothic  door  in  walnut,  by  L.  Hobbs,  an  appren- 
tice (second  prize).  This  small  model  shows 
stop  - chamfered  work  on  the  framing  and 
raised  panelled  work  within,  with  some  orna- 
mental fluting.  No.  13,  a sash  and  frame  and 
also  a door  by  Mr.  Arthur  McFarlane,  twenty- 
one  years  of  age.  The  exhibits  are  meritorious. 
The  sashes  are  secured  by  a barrel  sash-fas- 
tener, tho  invention  of  the  exhibitor.  The 
door  is  a raised  panelled  one,  moulded  and 
cleanly  finished.  The  back  of  the  door  is  what 
is  termed  bead  and  flush  panelled.  No.  3G, 
model  of  door  and  frame,  by  Mr.  G.  Greenfield, 
well  worthy  of  a prize,  but  it  arrived  too  late 
for  competition.  The  model  is  in  oak,  the  raised 
panelling  somewhat  elaborate.  The  jambs  of 
the  door  are  deeply  splayed,  and  show  panelling 
in  harmony  with  the  door.  The  splaying  is 
continued  round  a circular  soffit,  and  the  whole 
is  an  exceedingly  well-execoted  piece  of  high 
class  joinery  work.  No.  10,  model  of  sash  and 
frame  circular  on  plan  and  head,  in  mahogany, 
by  Mr.  H.  Terry.  The  sash  opens  on  a central 
pivot  the  concave  and  convex  sides  of  the  frame 
show  outward  splaying.  The  exhibit  is  fairly 
executed,  and  is  one  of  a class  that  requires 
skill  in  its  setting  out  and  construction.  No.  11, 
pair  of  sashes  and  frame,  circular  on  the  face. 
The  bottom  sash  reaches  two-thirds  of  the 
height  of  frame ; the  other  third  is  filled  by  a 
fan-light,  circular-headed,  abutting  against  the 
lower  sash,  but  stationary.  No.  96,  a weather- 
tight  window,  by  Sir.  J.  D.  Tucker  (first  prize). 
The  novelty  here  is  that  a circular  hollow  bead 
of  elastic  is  sunk  to  half  of  its  diameter  in  a 
groove  in  the  underside  of  sill  of  bottom  sash, 
again  in  a groove  on  the  rabbet  of  meeting-rail 
of  top  sash,  and  also  in  a groove  in  head  of  top 
rail  of  upper  sash.  These  beads  of  elastic  con- 
tract or  relax  as  the  pair  of  sashes  are  opened 
or  shut,  in  the  former  case  securing  air-tight 
construction.  Constant  wear  and  tear,  how- 
ever, will  necessitate  the  beads  being  replaced, 
just  as  new  sash  cord  has  to  replace  the  old. 
In  sashes  made  of  hard  wood  and  varnished,  the 
elastic  beading  will  be  more  serviceable  than  in 
those  made  of  deal  or  pine.  In  badly-fitted 
sashes,  of  course,  the  elastic  beading  would  be 
of  little  use,  as  the  air  would  make  its  passage 
around  the  parting  slips  and  tops  of  wood 
securing  the  sashes  in  their  place.  The  window 
and  sashes  in  the  present  instance,  with  all  their 
belongings,  are  of  superior  finish.  No.  98,  a 
model  of  window-sash  intended  to  show  an 
improved  system  for  taking  out  the  sashes  for 
cleaning  without  removing  the  parting  slips  and 
stops,  and  thus  obviates  the  danger  attending 
the  cleaning  of  windows.  The  model  is  by 
Mr.  T.  S.  Simpson.  By  pressing  back  a 
quadrant-shaped  catch  or  appliance  the  pulley 
stile  on  the  right-hand  side  of  window  is  moved 
back  sufficient  to  allow  freedom  for  the  sashes 
to  be  lifted  out  with  their  cords  attached.  The 
systen),  though  somewhat  ingenious,  cannot  be 
recommended  for  general  use.  There  is  a 
weakening  in  the  construction  where  there 
ought  to  be  strength  and  stability,  and  a little 
wear  and  tear  would  soon  develope  a very 
shaky  and  unsatisfactory  state  of  affairs  parti- 
cularly in  the  general  run  of  dwelling-house 
windows  and  sashes. 

Among  the  competition  exhibits  or  models 
in  staircase  and  handrail  construction  there  are 
a few  of  high  merit,  and  some  others  possessing 
noticeable  features.  There  seemed  a desire  on 
the  part  of  all  the  contributors  in  this  class  to 
send  in  models  of  circular  staircases,  single  and 
double,  with  their  handrails.  Work  of  this  kind 
bespeaks  geometrical  knowledge,  and  some 
experience.  No.  13,  a model  of  staircase,  with 
accompanying  drawing,  by  Mr.  J.  Nelson. 
Starting  from  tho  level,  there  is  a short  flight 
to  a platform  landing,  the  handrails  on  either 
side  springing  from  square  panelled  newels. 
From  the  platform  the  rest  of  the  way  np  to 
the  summit  the  stairs  become  double,  branching 
to  the  right  and  left,  with  outer  and  inner 
handrails.  The  flights  terminate  atop  on  a 
balustraded  landing.  The  construction  would 
answer  where  a number  of  rooms  or  offices  had 
their  doors  opening  on  a circular  or  other  shaped 
landing,  lighted  by  a lantern  or  glass  roof. 
The  work  is  excellent.  No.  14,  two  wreaths 
or  handrails,  illustrating  the  method  of  working 
them,  by  Mr.  C.  Vernon.  The  springing  and 
other  lines  are  marked  on  the  wreaths,  and 
the  work  shows  an  experienced  hand.  No.  15, 
model  of  circular  staircase,  by  Mr.  Robert 
Jones,  author  of  a work  on  handrailing.  The 
model  is  in  mahogany,  the  flight  ascending  from 


the  level,  with  handrails  on  either  side  spring- 
ing from  scrolls.  Well  executed  is  No.  16,  a cir- 
cular or  spiral  staircase,  in  satinwood,  by  Sir. 
W.  Ey.  Tho  treads  and  winders  show  inlaid 
panel-work,  and  there  are  inner  and  outer 
handrails.  In  respect  to  this  and  other  stair- 
cases and  handrails,  we  would  prefer  to  see 
th*-  m fresh  from  the  workman’s  hands  and  tools, 
without  any  polishing  and  varnishing.  No.  17, 
model  of  double  or  twin  spiral  staircase,  by 
P.  W.  Boorman  (first  prize).  Here  there  are 
ascending  and  descending  flights  of  stairs  within 
the  same  circle  which  on  a large  scale  would 
allow  ample  head  room  where  one  crosses  the 
other.  The  model  is  in  oak,  and  although  the 
handrails  and  balusters  are  not  in  their  place 
(the  model  being  unfinished  in  this  respect),  it 
is  fully  entitled  to  the  prize  awarded.  The  work 
is  of  a very  superior  kind,  and  evidences  high- 
class  constructive  skill.  No.  18,  a model  of 
twin  spiral  staircase,  by  Mr.  Wm.  Booth,  in 
mahogany,  with  double  handrails,  starting  from 
scrolls,  well  executed.  No.  20,  spiral  staircase, 
with  double  handrails  and  balustrades,  by  Mr. 
C.  H.  Balls.  The  handrails,  which  are  of 
mahogany,  start  from  turned  newels,  the  treads 
or  steps  being  of  oak.  Fairly  well  executed. 
No.  21,  model  of  circular  staircase,  by  Mr.  W. 
Proctor  (second  prize) . There  is  a single  band- 
rail  and  a wall  string.  The  spandrel  framing  at 
bottom,  and  the  balusters  are  picked  out  with 
colour,  and  this  system  of  colouring  we  would 
prefer  to  see  absent.  The  treads  or  steps  ai-e 
of  mahogany,  but  the  staircase  as  a whole, 
though  possessing  merit  and  evidencing  skill, 
has  a too  fanciful  appearance.  No.  22  is 
a somewhat  odd  model  of  a staircase,  as  far 
as  plan  or  design  is  concerned.  The  handrail 
springs  from  scroll,  and  the  stairs  start  at  level 
with  a number  of  winders,  and  the  flight  in  its 
passage  passes  round  well-hole,  with  winders, 
there  being  no  half  space  or  landing  until  the 
top  is  reached.  We  cannot  say  much  for  the 
plan,  but  the  work  withal  is  cleanly  and  fairly 
executed. 

Among  the  models  of  churches  (No.  30)  >8 
that  of  the  Parish  Church  of  Sheffield,  along- 
side of  which  there  is  also  a model  of  Shrews- 
bury Hospital,  by  Mr.  S.  Wright.  The  curiosity 
about  this  piece  of  handicraft  is  that  it  con- 
tains over  20,000  bits  of  wood,  taking  the  con- 
structor twenty  months  of  between  four  and 
five  hours  a night  to  complete  it.  Tho  parts 
are  put  together  solely  with  glue.  A model 
without  exhibitor’s  name  or  a number,  but 
stated  on  a written  slip  to  he  Trinity  Cathedral,  is 
presented  as  the  result  of  four  years’  spare  time. 
The  several  parts  are  put  together  by  vei-y 
small  screws.  The  design  and  construction 
partakes  of  the  style  known  as  the  Carpenter’s 
Gothic  of  the  Batty  Langley  School  of  the  last 
century.  Among  other  strange  constructions  is 
a model  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral.  Though  not 
without  some  merit,  it  is  an  elaborate  piece  of 
toy  architecture.  It  is  enclosed  in  a glazed 
frame  in  the  second  or  smaller  room.  The 
model  is  made  of  an  enormons  number  of  small 
pieces  of  wood,  portions  from  a birch-broora. 
The  pieces  are  fastened  on  with  the  points  of 
small  pins.  Patience,  indeed,  is  a virtue ! 
No.  34,  altar  railings  by  Mr.  F.  Haslep,  show- 
ing cinquefoil  open  work  at  bottom  and  geome- 
trical tracery  at  top  in  harmony.  This  was  a 
first  prize,  and  it  is  a well  designed  and  executed 
piece  of  Gothic  work.  No.  35,  a model  of  a 
chimney  by  Mr.  Charles  Farley  (extra  prize) 
executed  in  mahogany.  Classic  in  details,  or 
rather  of  the  Domestic  Classic  and  of  ths 
Queen  Anne  or  Early  Georgian  period. 
No.  24,  model  of  centring  as  used  in  the 
construction  of  Waterloo  Bridge.  Tho  abut- 
ments are  also  shown,  with  several  of  the 
courses  or  vouasoirs.  The  model  is  very 
well  executed.  This  model  of  centre  arch  is 
by  Mr.  H.  N.  Wood,  and  gains  a first  prize  in 
its  class.  The  fourth  table,  or  long  stand  in 
the  large  room  near  the  platform,  coraprisee, 
for  the  moat  part,  fancy  furniture  exhibits  in 
inlaid  work.  We  can  only  notice  a few,  No.  56^ 
termed  the  Untidy  Table,  is  shown  along  with 
other  inlaid  table-tops,  glove  and  handkerchief 
boxes,  and  model  of  piano,  by  P.  Spalding,  jun. 
The  small  octagon  table-top  is  a fine  piece  of 
elaborate  and  skilful  inlaying,  with  various 
coloured  woods.  The  inlaid  work  represents 
38  articles,  including  amor^  others,  hammer, 
saw,  key,  shuttle,  prayer-book,  paper-knife, 
folding  rule,  scissors,  level,  vice,  callipers, 
pipe,  and  otlier  tools  and  articles  of  domestic 
use.  The  articles  lie  about  in  the  greatest 
confusion,  overlapping  each  other  in  many 
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instances,  but  all,  of  course,  perfectly  level 
with  the  surface  or  basis.  This  is  clever 
work  in  very  bad  taste.  Alongside  is  another 
but  larger  inlaid  table,  octagon-shaped,  and 
showing  an  elaborate  system  of  inlaid  work. 
The  last-named  is  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Smee 
& Son.  The  inlaid  table  exhibits  are  con- 
tinued into  the  smaller  room.  Nos.  G2  and  63 
are  inlaid  tables,  exhibiting  high-class  work- 
manship, by  Mr.  Tlenry  Huntley  and  Mr.  G. 
Beard.  The  second  table  is  inlaid  for  the 
most  part  with  lighter  - coloured  woods  or 
veneers,  home  and  foreign.  No.  59,  a fancy 
inlaid  table  by  Mr.  J.  White,  very  meritorious, 
At  No.  Ill  is  shown  a table,  with  inlaid  ebony  and 
ivory,  a second  inlaid  with  camwood  and  box- 
wood, an  inlaid  hand  mirror,  and  one  inlaid  mirror 
framed.  All  are  contributed  by  Mr.  llichard  Ark- 
wright, and  all  exhibit  good  workmanship.  The 
collection  of  fancy  furniture  and  carved  work, 
panels,  screen,  boxes,  figures  in  wood,  and  a 
variety  of  other  objects,  Persian,  Japanese, 
Indian,  and  Chinese,  lent  by  Messrs.  Parc 
& Co.,  would  need  a long  article  to  describe 
even  in  brief  detail.  The  specimens  of 
Japanese  joinery,  looking  in  the  distance  like 
fretwork,  but  all  put  together  by  the  hand, 
show  marvellous  execution.  No.  68,  a carved 
panel  by  W.  D.  Maver,  jun.,  apprentice,  gains  a 
silver  medal.  The  stems  and  leaves  are  handled 
with  great  freedom,  and  stand  boldly  up  from 
the  panel  in  relief.  Most  creditable  work,  in- 
deed, for  a youth,  and  one  full  of  promise. 
No.  67,  an  ornamental  bracket,  and  a second 
carving  of  cowand  calf,  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Smith.  The 
bracket  is  carved  from  the  solid,  showing  two 
birds  perched  together  on  branch  and  foliage, 
cresting  around  head  of  bracket.  The  cow  and 
calf  are  a very  natural  hit  of  carving,  bnt  both 
exhibits  are  very  meritorious.  The  subject  of 
No.  65  is  the  “ First  Plight,”  a carving  in  lime- 
wood,  by  Mr.  W.  Jenkins.  It  represents  a 
nnmber  of  birds  just  fledged,  some  of  which 
have  taken  flight  and  are  sporting  or  resting  on 
surrounding  hedge-row  branches  and  rivulet 
stones  below.  Two  young  birds  still  remain  in 
the  nest,  but  are  seemingly  on  the  point  of 
departure  too.  The  parent  birds  are  also  intro- 
duced into  the  subject.  If  not  of  very  high- 
class  execution,  yet  the  ‘‘  First  Flight”  is  very 
naturally  rendered,  but  it  is  not  of  a description 
of  carving  that  would  live  long  outside  a glass- 
case,  as  time  and  exposure  would  quickly  destroy 
its  present  good  effect.  N o.  76,  the  City  of  London 
arms  carved  in  lime-tree  wood,  by  Mr.  W.  Howes, 
shows  facile  treatment  or  freedom  in  handling, 
though  still  an  unfinished  work.  Some  speci- 
mens of  carving,  lent  by  Mr.  G.  A.  Rogers, 
representing  dead  birds,  are  very  goodj  and 
those  alongside,  lent  by  Mr.  II.  Farquhar,  par- 
ticularly the  small  dead  bird  in  glass  case,  is 
very  fine.  The  bird,  suspended  by  a string 
from  a nail  driven  into  some  rustic  framing, 
demands  attention.  The  bird,  the  thin  string, 
the  nail,  with  other  accessories,  are  carved  from 
the  solid.  The  string  stands  out  clearly  from 
the  back,  and  the  bird  barely  touches  it  in  any 
part.  The  most  exquisite  bit  of  delicate  and 
dexterous  carving,  to  be  seen  in  a glass  case 
near  the  doorway,  is  a dead  canary.  This, 
though  exhibited  more  than  once,  like  some 
other  carvings  on  view,  is  nevertheless  worthy 
of  careful  inspection.  The  carving  is  in  pear- 
tree  wood,  and  is  the  work  of  Demontreuil,  a 
carver  who  died  young,  but  who  in  life  enjoyed 
the  patronage  of  Louis  XVI.  and  Marie 
Antoinette.  The  bird  is  suspended  from  a 
nail  by  a string,  and  it  must  be  a marvel  to 
many  how  such  a fine  line  as  the  string  could 
be  cut  by  the  carver  in  wood,  standing  out  clear 
from  the  background  of  panel.  The  bird  in 
itself, — indeed,  all  its  belongings, — exbibil.s  the 
acme  of  wood-carving  of  its  kind.  No.  53, 
carved  figures  of  Mars  and  Venus,  by  C.  J. 
Male.  The  figures  are  well  executed.  There 
are,  in  the  small  room  where  the  carvings  are 
on  view,  a number  of  exhibits  of  au  antique 
kind,  lent  by  different  persons,  dating  back 
three  and  four  centuries.  Among  those  of  a 
noticeable  character  from  Mr.  Rogers's  collec- 
tion are  a pair  of  small  doors  of  a buffet  in  dark 
oak,  from  Nuremberg,  date  1450,  in  the  style  of 
Albert  Durer,  and  a Gothic  door  to  cupboard, 
carved  with  vine,  &c.,  fifteenth-century  work. 
The  old  ironwork,  locks,  hinges,  and  other 
fastenings,  are  an  instructive  study.  No.  80, 
a carved  altar-piece,  by  M.  Brafcam,  sixteenth 
century,  ” The  Apotheosis  of  Don  Emannele.” 
On  each  side  of  this  altar-piece  are  speci- 
mens of  carving  in  dark  oak  supposed  to  repre- 
sent Henry  VII.  and  Queen. 


Although  we  have  not  exhausted  our  notes 
relating  to  competitive  and  prize  e.xhibits,  much 
less  loan  objects,  we  must  draw  our  notice  to  a 
conclusion.  We  have,  wo  think,  made  a good 
and  varied  selection  from  the  objects  as  a 
whole.  We  must  not  omit  to  state  that  100 
spcciTnens  of  wood,  in  panels,  are  on  view,  lent 
by  Messrs.  W.  Cubitt  & Co.,  illustrating  the 
various  home  and  foreign  woods  used  in  joinery. 
The  same  firm  contrihute  sundry  specimens  of 
joinery.  A smaller  collection  of  wood  panels  has 
been  lent  by  Messrs.  J.  J.  Greenwood  & Co.  Both 
of  these  collections  will  prove  iiistmctive  to  car- 
penters, joiners,  cabinet-makers,  and  other 
wood-workers.  A number  of  drawings  were 
sent  in  by  competitors,  explanatory  in  some 
cases  of  their  models  in  the  carpentry  and 
joinery  classes,  hut  we  regret  to  say  these  all 
remain  rolled  up  in  sheets,  and  there  seems  to 
be  no  room  or  space  for  examining  them.  We 
ventured  on  unfolding  some  of  them,  but  had 
to  do  so  on  the  floor.  Some  arrangement 
should  have  been  made  for  displaying  them,  if 
only  in  justice  to  the  competing  workmen, 
adults  and  apprentices.  We  forgot  to  mention 
in  the  course  of  our  notes  that  there  arc  some 
lady  contributors,  apprentices  and  otherwise, 
who  sent  in  meritorious  objects,  which  may  be 
seen  on  view.  The  single  exhibitors  reach  about 
140,  but  the  separate  exhibits  are  not  far  from 
500.  The  following  gentlemen  acted  as  judges 
of  the  objects  sent  in  competition  for  prizes  : — 
Mr.  Edward  I’ Anson,  F.R.I.B.A.,  Mr.  11.  Trol- 
lope, Mr.  Thomas  Rider,  and  Mr.  J.  Wells 
Browne.  The  report  of  these  gentlemen,  when 
issued,  will  afford  full  information  about  the 
prize-winners.  The  exhibition  will  be  kept  open 
till  the  14th  of  June,  from  eleven  to  five,  and 
till  nine  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays. 


FURTHER  NOTES  ON  THE  BURLINGTON 
CLUB  DRAWINGS.* 

Following  the  Classical  drawings  on  the  north 
side  of  the  room  come  in  natural  sequence  the 
drawings  of  Renaissance  work,  not  very  nume- 
rous ; and  the  end  and  south  side  of  the  room  are 
chiefly  devoted  to  drawings  illustrative  of  Gothic. 
Among  the  former  may  be  noted  two  large  and 
fine  water-colours  by  Thomas  Allom,  showing 
” A Design  for  Improving  the  Property  on  the 
Banks  of  the  Thames  between  London  and 
Blackfriars  Bridges”  (62,  63),  which  were  exhi- 
bited at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1846  and  1848. 
This  is,  in  fact,  an  anticipation  of  the  Thames 
Embankment  scheme  in  a mneh  more  deco- 
rative fashion  ; an  architect’s  rather  than  an 
engineer’s  design,  with  colonnades  and  elevated 
terraces  along  the  bank.  In  this  part  of  the 
room  are  some  of  the  original  drawings  for 
“ Nash’s  Mansions,”  rich  and  fine  in  colour ; and 
in  contrast  to  these  are  some  small  but  very 
carefully-executed  drawings  by  Thomas  Malton, 
water-colours,  but  in  a very  low  scale  of  colonr, 
and  representing  the  special  qualities  of  purely 
architectural  drawing,  hard,  clean,  and  precise  ; 
the  object  being  to  show  with  strict  accuracy  the 
architectural  detail  and  topography  of  the 
scenes ; three  of  them  represent  the  ” Great 
Court,  Somerset-place,”  and  were  engraved  in 
Malton’s  “ London  and  Westminster”  (1796). 
A little  further  on  is  a very  interesting  drawing 
by  Turner  (77),  “Sketch  of  a Building  in' 
London  after  a Fire,”  supposed  to  he  the 
drawing  exhibited  in  the  Royal  Academy  in 
1792  as  the  “ Pantheon,  the  Morning  after  the 
Fire.”  This  is  a drawing  combining  powerful 
effect  with  evident  accuracy,  and  it  records  an 
incident  practically  interesting  in  relation  to 
fire-resisting  materials  ; for  the  columns,  appa- 
rently brick,  are  shown  with  nearly  all  the 
cement  burned  off  them,  only  some  partial 
patches  remaining.  Now  cement  and  plaster 
have  recently  been  much  spoken  of  as  protective 
against  fire,  whereon  Turner  unwittingly  sup- 
plies a comment. 

Paul  Sandby’s  two  drawings  of  Windsor 
Castle,  in  their  cold  and  unreal  colours,  may  be 
contrasted  with  Nash’s  in  their  superfluous 
warmth  and  brilliancy ; each  errs  a little 
from  truth,  Nash  from  a voluptuous  use 
of  a rich  palette,  Sandby  from  having  no 
such  warm  or  varied  chromatic  scale  at 
his  disposal.  A series  of  small  Cambridge 
illustrations  by  T.  A.  Bell  and  P.  Mackenzie 
(sepia,  94,  96, 124),  are  good  examples  of  correct 
topographical  work  j some  of  these  were  en- 
graved in  Le  Keux’s  “Memorials  of  Cambridge.” 


* See  page  690,  ante. 


Some  pencil  drawings  by  Prout  are,  to  our 
thinking,  more  truly  artistic  and  architectural 
in  stylo  than  his  coloured  drawings;  they  are 
admirable  examples  of  the  combination  of 
accuracy  with  free  touch,  and  of  the  power  of 
conveying  a great  deal  in  comparatively  few 
lines,  and  giving  fulness  of  effect  by  a broad 
pencil  line.  Frederick  Nash’s  large  and  highly 
wrought  “Interior  of  Westminster  Abbey” 
(107),  at  the  top  of  the  room,  is  worth  atten- 
tion, though  rather  artificial  in  style.  Some 
little  water- colours  by  tlie  late  Mr.  Perry, 
“St.  Nicholas,  Caen,”  and  “ Le  filans  Cathe- 
dral,” (120,  121)  are  charming  examples 
of  truthful,  delicate  delineation  of  Mediaeval 
buildings : a larger  and  bolder  one  by  the 
same  hand  is,  “Gateway,  Athelhampton ” 
(140),  less  in  architectural  than  an  artistic 
drawing.  The  purely  artistic  way  of  looking  at 
architectnre  is  finely  illustrated  in  Cromek’s 
very  fine  drawing  of  “A  Norman  Doorway” 
(138)  ; this  is  quite  sufficiently  finished  in 
detail,  but  evidently  the  author’s  joy  was  in  the 
rich  and  varying  colour.s  of  the  masonry,  which 
he  paints  as  if  he  loved  it.  Architectural 
colourists  should  not  pass  over  this  drawing. 

There  are  some  drawings  on  the  south  wall 
more  remarkable  for  size  than  for  real  import- 
ance. Among  the  finer  ones,  Turner’s  interiors 
of  “Westminster Abbey”  and  “Ely  Cathedral” 
(166,  175)  are  examples  of  his  work  at  a time 
when  ho  would  draw  and  paint  architecture 
with  almost  the  conscientious  exactness  of  an 
architect ; considering  them  as  architectural 
drawings,  they  arc  exceptionally  good  and 
effective,  but  were  executed  before  Turner 
really  became  Tamer.  Girtiu’s  “Jedburgh 
Abbey  ” (178)  illustrates  his  apparent 

inability  to  draw  a building  of  this  class 
straight  and  in  true  perspective,  a charac- 
teristic we  remember  noticing  when  his 
drawings  formed  a special  collection  at 
the  club,  especially  in  a certain  view 
of  Lichfield  Cathedral.  No  works  in  this 
part  of  the  room  are  more  remarkable 
for  the  unity  of  architectural  precision  with 
feeling  for  colour,  than  a few  by  Mr.  Street, 
more  particularly  a “ capital”  from  the  arcade 
of  the  “ Doge’s  Palace  ” (185),  which  is  unsur- 
passable. Another  admirable  architect’s  draw- 
ing is  F.  P.  Cockerell’s  interior  of  “ San  Paolo 
fuori  le  Mnra”  (191),  a monochrome  drawing, 
showing  a rare  combination  of  correctness  and 
effectiveness,  in  a free  style  of  handling ; it  is 
essentially  an  architect’s  work,  but  without  a 
touch  of  the  hardness  and  prosaic  character 
too  often  found  in  otherwise  excellent  archi- 
tectural drawings.  David  Roberts’s  “ Transept 
of  the  Chnrch  of  St.  Miguel,  Xeres”  (189),  a 
small,  richly-coloured  work,  is  purely  an  artist’s 
drawing ; the  effect  is  to  some  extent  artificial, 
as  much  of  Roberts’s  work  was,  but  exquisite 
in  finish  and  management  of  the  slightly  stagy 
lighting. 

On  three  screens  in  the  room  are  various 
drawings  of  a slighter  description  than  most  of 
the  others.  Among  the  most  interesting  of 
these  are  a few  examples  of  Blorc’s  drawings. 
These  explain  at  once  why  his  restored  Gothic 
work, — very  good  for  its  date, — has  that  hard, 
wiry  effect,  which  at  once  distinguishes  it  either 
from  genuine  Gothic  or  from  the  work  of  the 
best  recent  Gothic  architects : yet  they  are 
beautiful  in  their  way.  They  are  entirely  in 
line,  executed  in  the  finest  and  cleanest  lines 
with  a very  sharp  pencil ; they  are  drawings 
which  none  but  an  architect  either  would  or 
could  have  made  ; and  they  form  a very  piquant 
contrast,  as  to  method  in  pencil  drawing,  with 
the  Prout  pencil  drawings  above  mentioned. 
With  Blore  effect  is  nothing,  accuracy  every- 
thing; with  Prout  there  is  accuracy,  as  far  as 
delineation  is  carried,  but  effect  is  the  first 
object.  The  remainder  of  these  screens  contain 
various  drawings  and  tketches  of  more  cr  less 
interest  by  Coney,  Augustus  Pugin,  Charles 
Wild,  Sir  C.  Barry,  and  others. 

Among  the  drawings  in  the  writing-room 
which  have  not  already  been  mentioned,  is 
a design  for  an  altarpiece  by  Inigo  Jones  (293), 
which  we  overlooked  before,  and  several  draw- 
ings by  Decimus  Bnrton  for  the  Hyde  Park 
arch  and  entrance,  and  also  a design  (298)  for 
an  arch  to  form  the  head  of  a special  royal 
entrance  to  Buckingham  Palace,  apart  from 
Constitution  Hill.  'This  is  an  arch  of  much  the 
same  type  n-s  the  other  and  existing  one,  and  is 
inscribed  “ Aug.  15th  : Received  back  from  the 
Right  Hon.  Sir  Charles  Long  as  approved  by 
His  Majesty,  to  be  put  in  execution,  with  the 
exception  that  the  windows  shall  not  be 
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diminished  at  the  top.”  In  this  point  His 
Majesty,  or  those  who  advised  him,  showed 
better  perception  than  the  architect,  who  had 
inserted  windows  with  sloping  jambs  which  do 
not  at  all  accord  with  the  main  lines  of  the 
desigD.  San  Gallo’s  remarkable  design  for 
St.  Peter’s  is  exhibited  in  two  large  drawings, 
elevation,  and  half  elevation  half  section; 
these  are  lent  by  the  Queen,  and  form 
perhaps  the  most  interesting  item  in  the  whole 
collection.  Two  small  and  powerful  decorat.ve 
sketches  by  Sir  James  Thornhill  are  to  be  found 
(304,  305),  and  an  interesting  sectional  drawing, 
copied  by  Mr.  Penrose  from  one  of  Wren’s  at 
All  Souls’  College,  showing  a proposal  for  re- 
taining a portion  of  the  Gothic  cathedral  in  the 
new  building. 

Architects  and  lovers  of  architecture  will,  we 
hope,  not  om’t  the  opportunity  of  studying  this 
interesting  collection  of  the  drawings  of  their 
predecessors.  Members  of  the  club  who  are 
specially  interested  in  it  are  surprised  at  the 
little  attention  it  has  received  from  the  non- 
professional press  and  from  general  visitors. 
This  is  to  be  regretted ; but  when  we  consider 
how  very  few  persons  there  are  who  can  under- 
stand the  interest  of  an  architectural  drawing, 
or  who  have  the  slightest  idea  whether  it  is 
good  or  bad,  one  can  hardly  be  surprised  that 
the  present  exhibition  is  not  so  attractive  as 
others  that  have  been  held  at  the  Club. 


MODERN  BUILDING  IN  INDIA.— DOMES. 

EOYAL  INSTITUTK  OF  BBITISU  AECHITECTS. 

The  following  is  a report  of  the  discussion 
which  followed  the  reading  of  Mr.  Emerson's 
paper  (see  p.  743,  ante)  : — 

Mr.  R.  F.  Chisholm,  in  opening  the  discussion, 
agreed  with  Mr.  Emerson  as  to  an  architect’s 
diOicuUies  in  India  generally.  There  were 
immense  difficulties  connected  with  learning  the 
art  of  an  architect  in  that  country.  It  was  to 
be  hopod  that  the  Government  would  do  some- 
thing practical  in  this  direction.  They  had  the 
most  magnificent  pictures,  and  photographs, 
and  general  descriptions,  but  if  an  architect  had 
to  design  a cupola  in  the  native  stylo  he  had, 
perhaps,  to  journey  300  miles  to  find  a model. 
Until,  therefore,  practical  things  were  put  into 
the  hands  of  architects,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
design  satisfactorily,  in  the  native  style.  This 
was  the  great  difficulty  connected  with  work  in 
India  ; the  architect  felt,  when  he  had  finished 
a design,  he  could  have  done  much  better  if  he 
had  been  able  to  avail  himself  of  similar  works 
to  thoso  which  the  architects  had  in  this 
country.  In  domical  construction  they  had.  to 
consider  that  in  most  of  the  old  domes  the  sap- 
porta  were  solid,  or  the  dome  was  supported  on 
columns,  with  solid  walls  to  take  the  thrust. 
This  would  hardly  do  for  modem  requirements. 
A dome  had  sometimes  to  bo  constructed 
of  a complicated  form,  with  room  open  on 
every  side,  and  this  made  the  problem  a little 
more  difficult.  If  they  had  stone  to  work  with 
this  might  easily  he  done,  but  in  general  brick 
of  an  inferior  description  was  used,  and  under 
these  circumstances  they  had  to  cut  the  dome 
to  the  lowest  possible  range  of  stability.  It  was 
almost  an  impossibility  to  constrnct  a dome 
which  would  look  well  from  a distance,  and 
also  when  seen  close  at  hand,  and  he  did  not 
know  any  dome  which  was  perfectly  satisfactory 
from  all  points  of  sight.  But  by  running  it  up 
high,  and  forming  straight  lines  at  the  top,  the 
top  of  the  dome  was  not  missed  until  one  came 
close  up  to  the  building.  If  a minimum  amount 
of  material  was  desired,  the  dome  should  be 
tied,  which  might  bo  done  by  haviog  a series  of 
iron  ties  in  the  curvature  of  the  dome,  at  right 
angles  to  its  curvature,  connected  inside  by  a 
tie,  and  with  suspended  weights,  which  latter 
would  be  naturally  raised  or  lowered,  according 
to  the  temperature.  If  this  principle  were 
adopted  domes  might  be  constructed  with  a 
small  amount  of  material,  and  yet  be  at  the 
same  time  perfectly  safe.  He  had  taken  great 
pains  to  constrnct  the  dome  at  Bai-oda  College, 
having  first  made  a large  model,  which  had 
stood  perfectly.  In  ludia  these  domes  got 
intolerably  hot,  but  by  having  a double  dome  a 
perfect  system  of  ventilation  was  ensured. 

Mr.  Aitchison,  A.R.A.,  remarked  that  they 
were  very  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Emerson  for  his 
interesting  paper.  They  would  be  glad  also  to 
know  the  methods  of  construction  he  used  in 
the  dome,  and  also  the  methods  of  centring. 
The  Florence  dome  was  put  up  without  an  in- 
ternal centre,  but  that  was  all  they  know  about 


it,  and  they  knew  nothing  of  how  they  prevented 
the  upper  crust  from  falling  down.  They  knew 
nothing  about  the  construction  of  the  dome  of 
the  Pantheon,  which  was  not,  properly  speaking, 
a dome  at  all.  It  was,  however,  interesting  to 
learn  the  difficulties  which  the  Romans  found, 
and  the  way  in  which  they  endeavoured  to  over- 
come them.  When  Adam  published  his  work 
on  the  Palace  of  Diocletian,  he  wondered  how 
the  Romans  carried  out  a series  of  whatwoiild 
be  called  discharging  arches,  when  the  whole 
thing  was  covered  with  plaster.  For  many  years 
he  was  unable  to  conceive  what  could  be  the 
reason.  The  scaffolding  was  an  important  item 
in  the  expense,  and  the  Romans  were  anxious 
to  save  this  as  much  as  possible.  The  solution 
of  the  question  how  the  work  was  done  was  duo 
entirely  to  the  late  M.  Viollet-le-Duc,  who  had 
explained  how  it  was  built  in  this  series  of  dis- 
charging arches.  Not  one-third  of  the  weight 
was  put  on  the  scaffolding.  He  believed  the 
Roman  system  of  building  the  whole  of  the 
curved  surface  with  rubble  iu  horizontal  courses 
was  still  iu  use.  He  concluded  by  proposing  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Emerson. 

Professor  Kerr  thought  tbo  science  of  dome- 
building  was  one  of  the  most  refined  problems 
of  their  art.  He  was  quite  disposed  to  wish 
with  Mr.  Emerson  that  dome-building  could  be 
introduced  into  this  country  as  the  key-note  of 
a better  style  of  architecture.  Ho  was  sorry 
that  Mr.  Emerson  should  have  introduced  so 
much  iron  into  one  of  his  own  domes ; Mr. 
Chisholm  did  not  appear  to  have  introduced 
much.  Mr.  Emerson’s  dome,  he  ainderstood, 
was  bnilt  of  concrete  made  by  Lascelles,  and 
there  was  iron  used  in  the  construction.  That 
might  bo  very  well  for  India  in  the  present  day, 
but  he  would  not  like  to  see  it  introduced  into 
Mr.  Emerson’s  new  style  of  thirty  years  hence. 
The  principle  of  construction  involved  in  all 
domes  seemed  to  be  that  primarily  used  by 
children  in  building  a grotto  of  oyster-shells.  It 
was  not  a question  of  variation  of  joints  exactly, 
but  of  overhanging  corbelling,  such  as  the 
Greeks  used,  and  poising  the  structure  by  that 
moans  until  it  could  bo  crowned  if  desired. 
Mr.  Chisbolm’s  dome  seemed  to  be  a very  sharp 
pointed  arch,  composed  of  rings,  which  locked 
themselves  inwards.  It  was  easy  to  understand 
how  the  plaster  could  proceed  course  after 
course.  The  stone  was  capable  of  being  bonded 
in  itself.  The  speaker  then  referred  to  the 
dome  of  St.  Paul’s,  the  sham  construction  of 
which  was,  he  said,  simply  a scandal  to 
Sir  Christopher  Wren.  He  would  be  soiry 
to  see  any  one  erecting  a dome  like  that  of 
St.  Paul’s  to  crown  a large  building  in  this 
country.  A dome  required  no  tie,  being  its  own 
tie  if  it  were  bonded  together  ring  by  ring. 
Therefore  in  theory  the  construction  of  a dome 
was  very  simple.  He  did  not  see  why  archi- 
tects dealing  with  large  works  should  not  sooner 
or  later  strike  out  a new  path,  and  it  might  be 
in  the  direction  of  domical  buildings. 

Mr.  Woodward  was  simply  astonished  at 
Professor  Kerr’s  criticism  of  St.  Paul’s.  Had 
it  not  been  for  the  inner  cone  the  architect 
would  never  have  been  able  to  support  the 
exquisite  lantern.  It  seemed  to  him  that  the 
dome  of  St.  Paul’s  was  a marvel  of  construc- 
tion. 

Mr.  Stannus  was  a little  disposed  to  join  issue 
with  Mr.  Emerson,  for  he  did  not  like  the 
manner  in  which  iron  construction  had  been 
spoken  of.  With  regard  to  monumental  effect, 
there  would  be  opportunity  between  the  ribs  to 
fill  up  the  spandrels  and  other  portions  with 
concrete,  which  might  be  covered  with  tiles. 
They  should  not,  as  architects,  set  their  faces 
very  strongly  against  the  use  of  ironwork,  for  if 
they  would  not  use  it  other  people  would. 

Mr.  Tarver  was  afraid  that  iron  construction 
without  protection  would  come  out  very  badly 
iu  case  of  lire. 

The  Chairman  then  put  the  vote  of  thanks, 
when  it  was  carried  by  acclamation. 

The  Chairman  added  that  Sir  Gilbert  Scott 
was  strongly  of  opinion  that  domes  might  be 
made  a valuable  feature  of  the  future,  and 
be  used  with  very  great  effect.  He  was 
astonished  that  Professor  Kerr  should  speak 
as  he  had  done  of  St.  Paul’s.  Notwithstanding 
what  was  called  false  constrnction,  he  could  not 
help  thinking  that  Sir  Christopher  Wren  was 
right  iu  the  construction  of  this  most  beautiful 
dome.  He  remembered  reading  about  the  con- 
struction of  the  dome,  and  of  the  horror  Sir 
Christopher  had  of  iron  work  in  connexion  with 
it.  But  ho  put  a complete  chain  bond  at  the 
foot  of  the  great  cone,  wliich  fulfilled  all  that 


was  wanted  in  the  internal  dome.  London 
would  not  be  half  so  beautiful  if  we  had  not 
that  splendid  dome. 

Mr.  Emerson,  in  returning  thanks,  said  that 
in  the  North-west  Provinces  of  India  stone  was 
the  material  used,  and  the  building  he  had 
referred  to  was  constructed  of  marble  and  good 
stone.  As  to  hanging  live  weights  inside  the 
dome  to  counteract  the  thrust,  that  was  some- 
what like  his  suggestion.  It  was  partly  on 
account  of  the  difficulty  of  centreing  that  he 
had  introdneed  iron.  There  was  not  much  to 
fear  from  the  expansion  and  contraction  of  iron. 
As  a matter  of  practice,  for  a bar  24  ft.  long, 
exposed  to  tbe  heat  of  the  sun,  they  only 
allowed  one-eighth  of  an  inch.  En^neers  of 
great  experience  had  told  him  that  if  iron  were 
covered  with  a tile  or  some  thin  material  the 
expansion  and  contraction  would  be  next  to 
nothing.  For  that  reason  the  iron  was  embedded 
with  the  concrete.  It  was  the  difficulty  of 
centreing  which  caused  him  to  go  in  for  the 
combination.  


JOHN  THORPE  AND  THE  ENGLISH 
RENAISSANCE.* 

We  have  made  Thorpe  out,  therefore,  to  be 
an  active  architect  with  a magnificent  con- 
nexion, embracing  many  of  tbe  leading  men  of 
the  time.  ! An  interesting  question  would  be,  how 
did  he  get  it  ? But  to  this  we  can  give  no 
answer,  but  surmise.  He  may  have  been  sent 
to  Italy  by  one  of  his  patrons,  as  John  Shute 
was  by  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  there  to 
pick  up  a knowledge  of  Italian  work,  and  to 
acquire,  as  he  says,  “the  tricks  and  devises  as 
well  of  sculpture  and  painting  as  also  of  archi- 
tecture.” At  any  rate  Thorpe  seems  to  have 
succeeded  better  as  an  architect  than  did  Shute, 
who  is  only  known  by  his  book  on  the  “ Chief 
Pounders  of  Architecture.” 

Or  he  may  have  studied  in  France.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  ho  closely  studied  Androuet  du 
Cerceau.  Not  only  did  he  copy  some  of  his 
plans,  but  he  took  them  all  very  much  to  heart, 
and  not  improbably  borrowed  the  idea  of  four 
corner  pavilions  from  him.  There  are  several 
of  Androuet’s  plans  with  these  features,  but 
the  earliest  of  Thorpe’s,  in  which  they  are  really 
developed,  is  Wollatou  Hall  (1580  - 1588), 
Androuet’s  book  having  been  published  in 
1576. 

It  would  seem  also  that  Thorpe  was  much 
struck  with  some  of  the  fantastic  designs  in  the 
French  book.  There  is  one  of  a hexagonal 
building,  having  a projecting  arm  on  each 
alternate  face  ; another  forming  a cross  with  a 
largo  pavilion  at  the  end  of  each  arm  ; another 
pentagonal  on  plan ; and  another  circular.  In 
Thorpe’s  book  wo  get  a few  very  similar 
schemes,  but  only  two  are  known  to  have  been 
carried  ont,  viz. : — Langford  Castle  and  Lyveden 
New  Building  ; and  of  these  the  former  is  said 
to  have  been  taken  from  a Swedish  Castle. 

But  though  Thorpe  was  evidently  much 
affected  by  Androuet  dii  Cerceau,  he  did  not 
blindly  copy  him  either  in  his  plans  or  his  ele- 
vations. The  English  plans  differ  in  many 
respects  from  the  French ; and  though  the 
general  idea  may  in  some  cases  have  been  bor- 
rowed, the  working  out  is  always  on  English 
lines. 

There  are,  roughly  speaking,  six  types  of  plan 
to  be  found  in  the  book  : — 

1.  One  or  more  courtyards,  as  at  Burleigh. 

2.  A range  of  buildings  with  a wing  project- 
ing at  each  end  at  right  angles. 

3.  A long  range  with  few  or  no  projections. 

4.  A central  block,  with  a pavilion  at  each 
corner  (the  French  type). 

5.  A small  compact  plan. 

C.  Quaint  designs  made  to  look  well  on  paper 
rather  than  to  be  useful. 

In  almost  every  case  the  principal  feature  is 
the  hall ; and  in  almost  every  case  tbe  entrance 
is  at  the  end  of  one  of  the  long  sides  of  tbo  hall, 
and  is  divided  from  it  by  a screen, — the  plan 
umversally  adopted  in  that  age.  There  are  a 
few  exceptions  to  this  rule,  in  which  the  hall  is 
entered  otherwise  than  through  the  screen,  but 
they  are  not  many.  The  vestibule  formed  by 
this  screen  gives  access  on  the  other  side  to  the 
buttery  and  servants’  apartments.  There  is, 
however,  very  little  scientific  planning,  and 
economy  is  not  studied  in  the  least.  The  only 
points  attended  to  are  these ; — One  side  of  the 
house  is  occupied  by  the  family,  the  other  by 

• Continuation  of  a paper  read  bj  Mr.  J.  A.  Gotcb 
before  the  Architectural  Aiaociatiju  on  the  17th  inet. 
See  p.  76-1,  ante. 
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the  servants,  the  common  meeting-gronnd  being 
the  ha]l ; generally  near  the  latter  is  the  kitchen, 
and  adjoining  the  kitchen  we  always  find  the 
dry  and  wet  larder,  the  pastry  and  the  survay- 
ing  place  or  serving  place.  Upstairs  is  the 
gallery,  almost  invariably  made  as  long  as  the 
building  will  possibly  allow.  When  this  is  said, 
everything  that  can  be  has  been  said,  for  the 
care  bestowed  on  the  planning  of  most  of  the 
houses.  The  staircases  are  always  fine  features, 
and  are  frequently  lavishly  supplied.  But 
having  once  arranged  the  great  eating  cham- 
ber and  its  dependencies,  and  the  gallery, 
Thorpe  gave  himself  little  trouble  about  the 
rest  of  his  rooms ; the  parlours  and  bedrooms 
came, — like  the  colour  of  the  hair  of  Benedict’s 
ideal  sweetheart,— as  it  pleased  God.  They 
were  all  thoroughfare  rooms,  and  many  of 
them  opened  into  the  courtyard.  They  seem 
to  have  been  allotted  in  a haphazard  fashion 
according  to  the  space  at  command,  and  the 
space  at  command  was  frequently  regulated  by 
some  fantastic  notion  about  the  plan. 

The  consequence  of  this  is  that  as  men’s 
notions  of  comfort  advanced  they  either  had 
to  put  up  with  much  inconvenience,  or  else 
had  to  add  corridors,  or  else  simply  pulled 
their  Elizabethan  houses  down  and  built  anew. 
Apethorpe  Hall,  which  is  built  round  two 
quadrangles,  is,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
the  inmates,  a most  inconvenient  house, 
though  charmingly  picturesque;  Burleigh  has 
had  a corridor  put  round  the  court;  Wollaton, 
being  more  compact,  is  much  more  comfort- 
able, but  it  requires  a very  large  staff  of 
servants. 

In  fact,  Elizabethan  houses  were  meant  for  a 
large  staff  of  servants  ; they  were  built  for  dis- 
play. In  those  days  of  royal  progress,  enormous 
crowds  of  gentlemen  and  their  retainers  had  to 
be  housed  at  once.  This  entailed  a large  hall 
for  dining,  extensive  arrangements  for  cooking, 
a long  gallery  for  receptions,  and  a multitude 
of  bedrooms,  or  “ lodgings,”  as  they  are  called. 

Bawn,  in  hie  essays,  published  in  1598,  i.e., 
about  the  middle  of  Thorpe’s  career,  gives  us 
his  ideas  on  the  building  of  large  houses.  Ho 
requires  a side  of  the  palace  devoted  to  the 
banquet,  or  feasts  and  triumphs,  and  the  other 
to  the  household,  or  for  dwelling.  These  are  to 
be  “ uniform  without,  though  severally  parti- 
tioned within.”  Then  there  is  to  be  a great 
and  stately  central  tower,  with  "goodly  leads 
upon  the  top,  railed  with  statues  interposed.” 
The  stairs  are  to  "be  upon  a fair  and  open 
newel,  and  finely  railed  in  vrith  images  of 
wood  cast  into  a brass  colour;  and  a very  fair 
landing-place  at  the  top.”  "Embowed  win- 
dows” are  strongly  recommended,  especially 
in  the  country  ; " but  let  them  be  but  few,  four 
in  the  court,  on  the  sides  only.”  The  court 
itself  is  not  to  be  paved,  " for  that  striketh  up 
a great  heat  in  summer,  and  much  cold  in 
winter ; but  only  some  side  alleys  with  a cross, 
and  the  quarters  to  graze,  being  kept  shorn, 
but  not  too  near  shorn.”  In  each  corner  of  the 
court  is  to  be  a staircase  cast  into  a turret. 
Beyond  this  court  is  to  be  another,  cloistered 
all  round,  and  containing  private  bedrooms 
and  galleries, — "whereof  you  must  foresee  that 
one  of  them  be  for  an  infirmary,  if  the  prince 
or  any  special  person  should  lie  sick,  with 
chambers,  bed-chambers,  antecamera,  and  re- 
camera,  joining  to  it.”  There  are  to  be  three 
other  courts  in  the  front  of  the  house,  the  first 
green,  the  second  likewise  green  with  an  em- 
bellished wall,  the  third  cloistered  on  the  inside 
with  pillars.  "As  fsr  the  offices,  let  them  stand 
at  distance,  with  some  low  galleries  to  pass  fror* 
them  to  the  palace  itself.” 

A great  deal  is  also  said  about  minor  matters, 
about  cupolas  and  fountains,  "and  all  other 
elegancy  that  may  be  thought  on,”  hut  the 
gist  of  Bacon’s  instructions  is  contained  in  the 
foregoing  extracts.  How  far,  it  maybe  asked, 
do  Thorpe’s  plans  embody  these  ideas,  expressed 
by  a contemporary  pen  ? His  larger  houses 
carry  them  out  more  or  less  completely,  though 
none  of  them  exactly  answer  to  Bacon’s  descrip- 
tion. 

Audley  End  comes,  perhaps,  as  near  as  any. 
We  have  there  the  two  main  courts,  one  in  the 
midst  of  the  house  itself,  with  a staircase  in 
each  corner;  the  other  cloistered  and  with 
lodgings  round  it.  The  offices,  too,  are  apart, 
but  connected  with  the  main  building  by  a low 
gallery,  and  as  for  the  cupolas  and  other 
"elegancies,”  Evelyn,  who  saw  it  in  its  prime 
(1654),  declares  it  " shows  without  like  a 
diadem,  by  the  decoration  of  the  cupolas  and 
other  ornaments  on  the  pavilions.”  Bnt  thougli 


no  one  plan  contains  all  that  Bacon  would 
desire,  they  all  fulfil  more  or  less  his  require- 
ments. The  staircases  on  fair  and  open  newels; 
the  leads  railed  with  statues  at  intervals;  the 
fair  grass  courts ; the  cloistered  walks,  and  the 
embowed  windows. 

Tho  '‘partitioning  within ” of  the  various 
wings  is  also  in  accordance  with  Bacon’s  ideas. 
On  one  of  Thorpe’s  plans  is  a suite  of  rooms 
called  a "nobleman’s  lodging”;  it  comprises 
" his  antecamera,”  " servants’  lodging,”  and  a 
room  for  "wood,  cole,  and  privy.”  Every 
house,  large  or  small,  to  which  there  is  any 
writing,  shows  a kitchen,  dry  and  wet  larder, 
and  buttery.  Most  of  them  have  bakehouse 
and  pastry,  survaying  place,  and  pantry.  A few 
having  a bolting-house,  a scullery,  a pantier’s 
lodging,  a butler’s  lodging,  a small  room  labelled 
"pewter,”  a “ boy  ling-house,”  and  a " spicery.” 
One  has  a day-room  for  servants,  another  a 
" hall  for  hynds,”  another  a " wayters’  cham- 
ber,” These  are  the  chief  servants’  apartments. 
For  the  family  wo  have  the  hall,  summer 
and  winter  parlours,  and  the  gallery,  some- 
times replaced  by  a " great  chamber  ”;  we  find 
also  a “ dyning  parlour,”  withdrawing  chamber, 
breakfaat-room,  " study,”  library,  and  chapel; 
in  one  case  a room  for  a “ chaplen  ” with  " his 
study”  next  it : also  a steward’s  lodging,  and 
adjoining,  “his  clerk.”  There  is,  beside  these, 
a title  which,  I venture  to  say,  is  never  put  on 
a modern  plan,  however  suitable  it  might  be. 
When  Thorpe,  in  the  exigencies  of  his  quaint 
planning,  found  he  had  a space  for  which  he 
could  find  no  use,  he  boldly  labelled  it  " waste,” 
and  left  it. 

This  list  of  apartments,  though  not  exhaus- 
tive enough  for  the  present  day,  nevertheless 
shows  a great  advance  in  domestic  comfort  from 
Medimval  times.  There  was,  however,  as  yet  no 
scientific  planning,  and  only  a rudimentary 
knowledge  of  Aspect,  as  the  following  extract 
from  John  Shute  will  show  : — 

“Tour  pnncipall  chambers  of  rest  and  libraries  and 
such  other  bke  Jiiust  receyve  their  lightes  from  the  cast, 
for  that  the  sonne  by  natural  heat  at  his  rising  draweth 
to  him  all  corrupte  humours  and  evil  vapours  of  the 
earth,  and  quiekneth  the  spirittes  of  man  and  beast,  aud 
if  ye  will  cast  therein  baynea  or  hot-houses,  with  winter 
chambers  and  parlours,  they  shal  receive  light  from  the 
west.  For  that  side  is  defendid  from  the  south  windes 

which  are  grevous  and  contagious Your  stody 

places  wher  you  would  write,  draw,  or  devise,  or  the 
places  wher  your  sellers  should  be  cast,  ought  to  receive 
their  light  from  the  iiorthe,  by  cause  in  that  parte  are 
the  lights  which  are  stedfast.” 

The  Belection  of  the  north  for  the  apartments 
named  is  judicious  enough;  but  the  dislike 
shown  to  the  south,  is  not  justified,  and  the 
peculiar  properties  attributed  to  that  quarter 
and  the  east  are  of  a piece  with  the  medical 
knowledge  of  the  times,  which  was  not  a little 
mixed  with  astrological  fancies. 

But,  quitting  the  subject  of  plans,  let  ns  con- 
sider for  a moment  the  architectural  treatment 
of  the  buildings  of  that  age.  Thorpe’s  designs, 
so  far  as  they  survive,  do  not  exhibit  any 
striking  peculiarities  which  mark  them  off  from 
all  others.  He  worked  chiefly  in  stone,  at  any 
rate,  so  far  as  the  moulded  features  are  con- 
cerned. If  he  had  a special  mark  by  which  his 
work  may  be  distinguished,  I should  be  inclined 
' to  say  it  is  in  the  frequent  introduction  of 
heraldic  shields;  bnt  possibly  a further  com- 
parison of  his  work  with  his  contemporaries 
might  modify  this  view.  His  details  are  no 
better  and  no  worse  than  others  of  the  same 
age.  It  would  be  rash  to  say  that  he  continually 
improved  as  he  grew  older,  for  Kirby,  Audley 
End,  and  Slaugham  exhibit  no  marked  dif- 
ferences in  refinement.  By  far  the  purest 
work  of  his,  or  any  buildings  of  the  time  with 
which  I am  acqiiainted,  is  to  bo  found  at 
Lyveden  in  the  exterior  cornices.  It  is  an 
interesting  question,  which  may  some  day,  per- 
haps,  be  answered,  as  to  where  the  Italian 
details  actually  came  from,  whether  from 
sketch-books,  or  published  sources,  or  fall-size 
templates  sent  over.  There  are  very  few  of 
the  latter,  to  judge  by  the  curious  distortions 
which  many  of  the  various  features  underwent. 
Yet  surely  these  distortions  lend  a piquancy 
and  individuality  which  are  wholly  lacking  in 
tho  tame  correctness  of  a later  age  ? 

It  is  not  difficult  to  trace  home  to  Italy  itself 
the  cloistered  walks,  the  entablatures,  and  the 
entrances  ; something  very  like  them  may  be 
seen  in  almost  any  Italian  town.  But  the 
chimneys,  the  gables,  the  windows  (especially 
the  bays)  are  surely  of  native  growth  ? This, 
at  least,  all  must  admit, — that  there  is  some- 
thing essentially  English  about  our  Renaissance, 
especially  about  that  period  in.  which  Thorpe 
worked.  Kirby  and  Burleigh  may  not  have  the 


purity  of  detail  which  marks  the  Banqnetiag 
Hall  in  Whitehall,  but  they  smack  much  more 
of  the  soil. 

Time  will  not  permit  us  to  enter  the  bnildinge 
and  examine  the  interior  features,  and  1 should 
be  departing  from  my  text  were  I to  ask  yon 
to  do  so,  for  Thorpe  has  no  interior  details  at 
all,  except  the  full-size  of  a handrail;  bnt  before 
I close  I must  just  draw  your  attention  more 
particularly  to  one  or  two  of  the  houses  to  bo 
found  in  his  book.  Aud  first  to  Audley  End. 
This  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  magnificent 
scale  on  which  the  nobility  used  to  erect  their 
mansions  in  those  days  of  building.  The  bouse 
as  it  stands  now  is  very  large,  but  it  only  covers 
about  a quarter  (or  even  less)  of  the  original 
area.  The  kitchen  was  52  ft.  by  37  ft.,  and  the 
parlour  57  ft.  by  27  ft.  There  seem  to  have 
been  no  remarkable  features  about  the  exterior 
save  the  parapet,  which,  according  to  Evelyn, 
consisted  of  stone  letters  forming  an  inscription, 
such  as  exists  at  Castle  Ashby  and  Temple 
Newshara.  This  enormous  pile  was  erected  by 
an  Earl  of  Suffolk,  who  was  grandson  to  Sir 
Thomas  Audley,  Lord  Chief  Justice  (I  believe) 
to  Henry  VIIL,and  who  seems  to  have  amassed 
a large  fortune  out  of  the  lands  of  the  dissolved 
monasteries.  It  was  indeed  the  old  monks’ 
revenues  which  went  to  build  many  of  the 
stately  homes  of  England.  Thorpe’s  connexion 
seems  to  have  been  largely  among  office-bearers. 
Lord  Burleigh,  Sir  John  Danvers,  Sir  Thomas 
Lake,  Sir  Percival  Hart,  and  Sir  Thomas 
Heneage,  all  largely  depended  on  the  court  for 
their  subsistence.  Others  of  hie  clients  were 
quite  independent  of  office ; for  instance,  Sir 
Francis  Willoughby,  the  builder  of  Wollaton, 
which,  as  a composition,  may  be  considered, 
perhaps,  as  Thorpe’s  masterpiece.  The  pavilions 
at  the  corners  gradually  increasing  in  richuoss 
as  they  ascend,  the  long  parapet  connecting 
them,  and  the  grand  mass  of  the  central  hall 
go  to  form  a group  which  it  is  difficult  to  rival. 
The  details  are  very  characteristic ; the  cor- 
nices are  somewhat  coarse ; the  pilasters  are 
duly  proportioned,  and  have  their  bases  orna- 
mented with  the  gondola  ring ; while  in  the 
various  niches  are  busts  of  Roman  emperors, 
of  Virgilius,  Arietoteles,  Plato,  Diana,  Mercury, 
and  the  other  ancients  to  whom  contemporary 
writers  were  always  referring  their  readers. 
Over  the  entrance  is  u curious  Latin  inscrip- 
tion, which  I have  never  yet  seen  copied  cor- 
rectly ; this  is  the  more  remarkable  since  any 
mistake  destroys  its  individuality,  for  it  is  in 
reality  written  in  two  hexameter  lines, — 

“ En  has  Fnuicisci  Willychbi  railitis  a^^e8, 

Kara  arte  eitructas  Wiilyghbceisq  relictas ; ” 

to  which  is  added  the  date  of  beginning  and 
ending, — 

“ Incohata;  1680,  et  finitm  1688.” 

Of  Burleigh  it  is  needless  now  to  speak^ 
as  also  of  Kirby,  rushing  to  a melancholy  decay, 
— a decay  as  complete  as  that  which  has  over- 
taken Slaughara-place.  But  one  client  of 
Thorpe’s  in  whom  all  the  world  takes  interest, 
and  for  whom  he  designed  a tiny  house,  to  be 
built  in  St.  James’s,  was  Sir  Walter  Rawley. 
There  is  also  a house  labelled  "heather  [hither] 
end  of  Holbom,”  which  would  locate  Thorpe’s 
offices  in  or  near  London,  possibly  in  the  City. 
In  bis  plan  of  Henry  VII.’s  Chapel  we  probably 
see  the  source  whence  he  adopted  some  of  his 
peculiar  bay  windows,  and  very  possibly  the  fan 
tracery  of  that  structure  supplied  the  idea  for 
some  of  the  plaster  ceilings  of  the  Renaissance. 

Among  the  names  occurring  as  owners  of 
some  of  the  houses  are  the  following,  whom  1 
have  hitherto  been  unable  to  identify,  but  per- 
haps this  paper  may  be  the  means  of  eliciting 
information  : — Sir  Wm.  Ruffden,  Mr.  Johnson  the 
druggist,  Sir  Thos.  Dorrell  of  Lincolnshire,  Sir 
John  Bagnall,  Sir  George  Set.  Poole,  Mr.  Keyes, 
Mr.  Denman,  Sir  Wm.  Haseridge,  Mr.  Panton, 
Sir  Hen.  Nevile,  Mr.  Taylor  of  Potter’s  Bar, 
Mr.  Wm.  Powell,  and  Mr.  Ate. 

It  is  time,  however,  to  draw  to  an  end, 
though  not  because  the  subject  is  exhausted, 
for  I fear  I have  done  little  more  than  touch 
its  skirts.  John  Thorpe’s  book  is  a largo 
meal  to  digest ; how  much  more,  therefore,  the 
English  Renaissance  ? For  my  part,  I do  not 
care  to  extol  the  merits  of  one  style  more  than 
another,  nor  do  I see  why,  because  we  prefer 
one  particular  period,  we  need  therefore  go 
about  to  deny  any  excellence  to  every  other. 
The  Renaissance  undoubtedly  has  suffered  un- 
merited obloquy  from  the  early  school  of  Gothic 
revivalists,  bnt  if  we  reflect  a little  wo  cannot 
fail  to  see  that  as  the  outcome  of  an  intensely 
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ioteresti  jg  age,  it  demands  both  attention  and 
respect. 

Listening  across  the  centuries  to  the  clamour 
o£  the  Dark  Ages,  what  do  we  hear  ? The  din 
of  strife  and  the  ring  of  hard  blows  on  iron 
armour.  Sometimes  above  the  roar  swells  the 
solemn  voice  of  the  priest,  and  once  or  twice 
through  the  lulls  we  catch  the  bitter  cry  of  the 
down-trodden  serf.  Amid  the  dust  of  battle 
and  the  flashing  of  fierce  weapons  no  softening 
influence,  no  art  is  visible  save  architecture; 
and  we  stand  almost  bewildered  that  people  so 
rough  and  uncultured  could  have  left  behind 
them  such  faultless  art, — the  one  link  which 
binds  our  sympathies  with  theirs.  But  with  the 
Renaissance  all  was  changed.  Art  triumphed 
over  brute  force.  The  clouds  of  war  began 
to  lift,  and  with  song  and  laugh  mankind 
emerged  from  the  darkness  and  took  the  first  step 
on  the  path  which  has  never  ceased  to  lead 
onward  to  the  freedom  and  comfort  which  we 
now  possess.  Wo  may  not  neglect  an  epoch 
such  as  that.  We  cannot  live  unmoved  by 
the  joy  which  lighted  the  world  when  Spenser 
sang  and  Sbakspeare  played,  when  Burleigh 
counselled  and  Drake  fought,  when 

“ My  grave  Lord  Keeper  led  the  brawls," 
and  when  John  Thorpe  went  from  place  to 
place,  and,  amid  broad  pastures  and  rustling 
trees,  built  into  his  stately  walls  not  a little 
of  the  brightness,  the  splendour,  and  the  airy 
fancies  of  that  brilliant  age. 


The  Chairman,  in  opening  the  discussion, 
said  that  the  applause  which  had  followed  the 
reading  of  the  paper  was  the  best  index  of  the 
appreciation  with  which  it  had  been  listened 
to.  The  Renaissance  period  had  a great  in 
terest  for  the  student.  It  was  the  beginning  of 
a new  era.  Professor  K^-rr,  in  his  paper  at 
the  Architectural  Conference  the  other  even- 
ing, while  giving  a high  expression  of  opinion 
as  to  the  value  of  draughtsmanship,  at  the 
same  time  threw  out  the  warning  voice  that 
it  was  not  everything.  And  here  they  saw  that 
in  John  Thorpe,  with  hia  quaintly-expressed 
drawings,  they  had  a practical  architect,  able 
to  raise  those  stately  edifices,  even  though  his 
draughtsmanship  would  now  be  open  to  criticism 
It  would  often  be  a good  thing  if  architects  of 
the  present  day  adopted  Thorpe’s  principle  of 
having  a place  labelled  “ waste  ” on  their  plana. 
Addressing  students,  he  would  advise  them  to 
■take  whatever  was  good  in  the  spirit  and  prin- 
ciple running  through  Thorpe’s  book;  but  in 
matters  of  detail  they  should  go  to  the  purer 
streams  from  which  the  Renaissance  came. 

Mr.  Wyatt  Papworth,  F.S.A.,  said  that  twenty 
years  ago  John  Thorpe’s  book  had  been  of  great 
■interest  to  him,  and  be  bad  hoped  then  to  have 
leisure  to  do  what  Mr.  Gotch  had  now  done, 
lie  had  always  had  his  eyes  upon  Thorpe ; but, 
•except  in  two  instances  mentioned  by  Mr. 
■Gotch,  he  had  failed  to  find  any  reference  to 
him.  He  was  one  of  those  who  thought  that 
Thorpe  was  an  amateur,  and  not  an  architect, 
from  the  character  of  the  drawings;  but,  he 
thought,  Mr.  Gotch  had  clearly  shown  that 
Thorpe  was  a practising  architect.  There  were 
many  men  of  the  same  period  of  whom  little  or 
nothing  was  known.  Indeed,  county  histories 
did  not  seem  to  think  it  necessary  to  name  the 
designers  of  the  buildings.  Stow  mentioned 
that  the  house  of  Lord  Derby  in  Cannon-row 
was  in  course  of  erection  at  the  time  he  wrote, 
but  did  not  give  the  architect’s  name.  As  to 
•John  Shnte  he  died  the  year  after  his  work  was 
published,  and  e.xcept  that  he  called  himself 
painter  and  architect,  nothing  was  known  of 
liim,  though  there  was  a Latin  inscription  on 
his  tomb  stating  that  he  had  designed  a large 
number  of  boildiogs. 

Mr.  11.  Phene  Spiers  remarked  that  although 
he  knew  most  of  the  buildings  which  had  been 
referred  to,  he  did  not  know  who  was  the  de- 
signer. There  was  one  point  on  which  he  would 
like  to  have  some  information.  How  was  it  that 
Robert  Smithson  was  said  to  be  the  architect  of 
Wollaton  Hall?  Then,  again,  who  designed 
Longleat  ? It  was  said  that  the  plans  were  put 
into  the  hands  of  John  Thorpe.  Smithson  was 
engaged  both  at  Longleat  and  Wollaton,  and 
the  question  was  whether  he  was  the  clerk  of 
the  works  or  the  architect.  He  hoped  Mr. 
Gotch  would  find  out  something  more  about 
Smithson,  and  also  about  the  architect  of 
Nottingham  Castle,  whether  it  was  Smithson 
or  a man  named  Marsh  who  constructed  at 
Bolsover  Castle  a block  of  buildings  which  were 
never  finished,  but  which  were  the  most  refined 
block  of  Italian  buildings  to  be  found  in  Eogland. 


If  Mr.  Gotch  would  take  up  this  neglected  period 
of  architectural  history,  he  would  confer  a great 
benefit  upon  those  who  listened  to  him  at  the 
Association,  and  also  add  to  the  pages  of  archi- 
tectural history.  Mr.  Spiers  concluded  by  pro- 
posing a vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Gotch  for  his 
excellent  paper. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Sedding  referred  to  the  identity  of 
the  Renaissance  in  the  sixteenth  century  with 
that  of  the  Renaissance  going  on  in  England  at 
the  present  time.  It  had  been  said  that  light 
and  happiness  came  in  with  the  Renaissance, 
but  it  was  the  death  of  craftsmanship.  He 
happened  to  be  a student  of  the  Gothic,  and 
one  thought  of  the  beautiful  Mediaoval  buildings, 
where  the  workman  used  his  fancy  unfettered 
in  the  most  extraordinary  degree.  Little  fancy 
was  to  be  found  in  the  sculpture  of  the  Renais- 
sance periods.  He  was  glad  to  find  that  Mr. 
Gotch  referred  to  the  origin  of  the  bow-window 
in  Henry  TII.’s  Chapel.  The  speaker  seconded 
the  vote  of  thanks. 

Mr.  S.  W.  Kershaw,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  remarked 
that  there  was  a doorway  at  Lambeth  Palace 
said  to  be  a counterpart  of  a doorway  at  Long- 
leat. It  was  the  near  doorway  to  the  end  of 
Juxon’s  Hall,  and  he  would  be  pleased  to  show 
it  to  any  of  the  members.  They  did  not  know 
whence  it  came  for  a long  time,  and  this  showed 
how  entangled  was  the  history  of  these  buildings, 
as  they  got  so  little  light  from  the  archives.  It 
struck  him  that  the  ornament  of  the  Renais- 
sance was  to  some  extent  of  English  growth,  and 
one  might  trace  its  connexion  with  the  coming 
over  of  noted  men  from  Switzerland  and  Italy, 

After  a few  remarks  from  Messrs.  Clarkson 
and  Stokes,  the  vote  of  thanks  was  put  and 
carried. 

Mr.  Gotch,  in  replying,  said  that  he  was 
much  indebted  to  Mr.  Papworth  for  some 
points  in  his  paper.  He  was  obliged  to  Mr. 
Tucker,  who  had  traced  the  drawings  from 
John  Thorpe’s  book.  Mr.  Spiers  wanted  to 
know  about  Smithson’s  connexion  with  Wol- 
laton Hall.  His  epitaph  stated  he  was  archi- 
tect and  surveyor  of  Wollaton,  and  he  might 
have  succeeded  Thorpe,  who  again  might  have 
(luarrelled  with  his  client  in  carrying  out  the 
work.  He  could  not  say  where  Thorpe  ended 
and  Smithson  began.  Ho  had  heard  that 
Thorpe  was  engaged  at  Longleat,  and  he  there- 
fore applied  to  the  Rev.  Canon  Jackson,  who 
was  an  authority,  asking  whether  it  was  true 
that  Thorpe  had  anything  to  do  with  it,  and 
whether  there  was  a picture  there  of  Thorpe 
dying  on  the  terrace.  Canon  Jackson  replied 
that  there  was  no  scrap  of  evidence  that 
Thorpe  had  anything  to  do  with  Longleat,  and 
that  the  story  of  his  dying  on  the  terrace  was 
also  told  of  John  of  Padua.  He  agreed  that 
the  plans  were  characteristically  English.  It 
had  been  said  that  Montacute  was  attributed  to 
John  Thorpe,  but  he  had  not  found  a plan  of 
it  in  the  book.  In  Gothic,  England  was  one  of 
the  leaders,  and  in  it  they  had  a native  art,  but 
in  the  Renaissance  there  was  a distinct  change, 
because  the  ideas  come  from  abroad.  At  the 
same  time  they  worked  out  the  ideas  in  their 
own  way,  because  the  Renaissance  in  Thorpe’s 
time  was  essentially  English  in  its  feeling,  some 
of  the  carving  being  extremely  vivid  and 


in  huge  separate  blocks,  of  each  of  which  only 

portion  can  be  taken  in  by  the  eye  while 
working  on  it,  would  at  once  render  evident  the 
necessity  of  accurate  mechanical  transference 
from  the  smaller  model,  to  ensure  the  correct 
proportion  of  the  details  when  carried  out  on 
the  colossal  scale. 

Our  illustration  is  reproduced  (slightly 
enlarged)  from  a drawing  kindly  made  by  Mr. 
Simonda  for  our  pages. 


CORPUS  CHRISTI  COLLEGE,  OXFORD. 

The  new  building  about  to  be  erected  from 
Mr.  T.  G.  Jackson’s  design,  at  the  corner  of 
Merton-street  and  Grove-street,  will  provide 
nine  sets  of  rooms  for  undergraduates,  with  the 
necessary  offices. 

Like  many  of  the  older  colleges  situated 
within  the  line  of  the  ancient  City  walla,  Corpus 
so  completely  occupies  its  site  as  to  admit  of 
no  extension  of  the  actual  college  buildings. 

The  new  building  is  to  stand,  therefore,  on 
ground  belonging  to  the  college  on  the  other 
side  of  Merton-street,  and  is  so  planned  as  to 
allow  of  extension  backwards  and  the  forma- 
tion of  a complete  quadrangle  hereafter,  if  the 
necessities  of  the  college  should  render  further 
enlargement  desirable. 

The  contractor  is  Mr.  Estcourt,  of  Gloucester, 
and  the  clerk  of  works  is  Mr.  Long,  who  is  also 
superintending  Mr.  Jackson’s  new  buildings  at 
Trinity  College. 


nervous. 


ROYAL  ACADEMY  SCULPTURE. 

III. — STUDY  OF  A LION  BY  .MR.  G.  SIMONDS. 

The  life-size  study  of  a lion,  which  forms  a 
conspicuous  object  in  “ the  lecture-room  ’’  at 
Burlington  House,  is  in  fact  only  a model  for  a 
colossal  lion  which  is  to  be  erected  at  Reading, 
as  a monument  to  the  officers  and  men  of  the 
6Gth  (Berks)  Regiment,  who  fell  at  Maiwand 
and  elsewhere  during  the  South  African  cam- 
paign! The  colossal  figure  will  bo  13  ft.  4 in. 
high  to  the  highest  point  of  the  mane, 
and  will  stand  on  a terra-cotta  pedestal,  upon 
which  the  names  of  those  commemorated  will 
be  inscribed  on  each  side.  At  one  end  of  the 
pedestal  will  be  a dedicatory  inscription,  at  the 
other  end  extracts  from  despacches  from  the 
field  of  battle.  The  monument  is  the  joint 
offering  of  the  various  Berkshire  regiments 
(both  regulars  and  volunteers)  and  of  the  town 
of  Reading  and  the  county  of  Berks. 

It  was  partly  apropos  of  this  work  that  Mr. 
Simonds  read  his  paper  on  “ Mechanical  Aid 
to  Sculpture”  at  the  Civil  and  Mechanical 
Engineers’  Society,  which  we  printed,  and 


SHERBORNE  ABBEY  TOWER. 

Since  our  description  of  the  proposed  works 
of  restoration  (p.  557),  the  east  wall  has  been 
taken  clown  to  the  line  indicated  on  the  eleva- 
tion. The  line  is  a few  inches  above  the  iron 
ties  and  bands,  added  some  half-centory  ago  by 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Percy.  It  is  now  evident 
that  this  ironwork,  and  the  great  trusses  also 
added  by  that  gentleman,  have  saved  the  tower 
from  ruin.  The  Norman  portion  of  the  wall 
had  no  mortar,  only  dust  and  small  broken 
stones,  such  as  is  used  for  road  ballast,  with  an 
external  and  internal  skin  of  stone  ashlar,  with 
no  bonding,  just  like  the  piers  below,  which 
were  rebuilt  under  the  late  Mr.  R.  C.  Carpenter 
in  a similar  manner,  and  for  the  same  reason 
as  those  of  Peterborough  are  being  reconstructed 
under  Mr.  Pearson.  The  perpendicular  portion 
of  the  wall  was  also  very  poorly  built,  and  with 
bad  mortar  and  little  bond.  Far  down  in  the 
interstices  of  this  wall  was  found  molten  lead, 
the  result  of  the  great  fire  in  Abbot  Bradford's 
time;  also  the  burned  ends  of  beams  and  putlogs. 

The  open  Norman  Gallery  will  be  noticed  on 
the  drawing,  and  the  remains  of  it  on  the  east 
side ; it  was  found  that  when  the  great  relieving 
arch  was  turned  by  Abbot  Bradford  (in  order 
to  remove  the  Norman  arch,  and  continue  on 
the  choir  vault),  the  builders  were  content 
merely  to  cut  the  arch  through  the  gallery 
walla,  and  to  build  no  abutment  for  it  in  the 
open  passage,  which  was  found  to  run  up  to 
the  arch,  leaving  its  back  exposed,  the  space 
being  merely  filled  in  for  a foot  or  two  with 
loose  rubbish.  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that 
the  arch  gave  way  as  soon  as  the  tower  was 
built  on  it,  thus  producing  fractures  in  the  then 
new  work  alluded  to  (p.  557).  The  open  fissures 
in  the  now  exposed  extradoa  of  the  arch  have 
been  filled  with  liquid  cement,  an  enor- 
mous quantity  being  required.  This  arch 
will  for  the  future  be  relieved  of  weight  by  the 
new  one  over  it,  the  springers  of  which  are 
strongly  constructed  and  tied  in,  and  rest  on  a 
solid  mass  of  brick  in  cement,  built  between  the 
two  ashlar  walls  of  the  Norman  gallery. 

The  Portland  stone  landing  on  which  the 
north-east  springer  rests  forms  the  “corner- 
stone,” which  was  laid  by  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
Kenelm  Digby,  whose  great-uncle  the  late  Mr. 
G.  D.  W.  Digby,  so  nobly  restored  the  choir, 
and  who,  up  to  the  day  of  hia  death,  was 
anxious  to  start  this  most  necessary  work  of  the 
tower  restoration. 

All  the  old  stones  which  will  be  repairf'<l  on 
their  old  places  are  carefully  numbered  and  laid 
out  on  the  adjoining  platforms ; a portion  of 
the  ancient  crocheted  pinnacle  has  been  found 
in  a putlog  hole.  There  are  no  masons'  marks 
on  the  Norman  stones;  the  later  <l!ito  of 
maeonry  is  marked  thus  /t\  on  the  b-iUom  beds 
pointing  inwards.  I 

The  Percy  trusses  now  carry  the  whole 


which  led  to  some  correspondence  on  the  j weight  of  the  bells  and  frame,  ]>rc)\'ing  the  skill 
subject  in  our  columns.  A glance  at  the  of  their  design  and  the  wisdeen  of  the  idea 
work  as  in  progress  at  the  sculptor’s  studio,  given  for  them  by  Professor  ilkins  in  1829. 
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ME.  HODGBTTS'S  LECTURES,  BRITISH 
MUSEUM. 

The  lecture  given  last  week  on  “The 
Casket  ” in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Room  at  the 
British  Museum,  turned  mainly  upon  a special 
and  very  curious  carved  bone  casket  presented 
to  the  British  Museum  by  Mr.  Franks.  Some 
portions  of  the  lecture,  as  in  the  case  of  pre- 
I vious  lectures  in  the  course,  were  only  very  indi- 
I rectly  connected  with  the  artistic  or  archmo- 
logical  side  of  the  subject ; and  in  place  of 
reporting  it  very  fully,  we  have  preferred  to 
give  a page  to  illustrating  part  of  the  casket 
referred  to.  The  remainder  will  be  illustrated 
in  our  next. 

The  sides  which  are  given  this  week  (see 
Uthograph")  represent  the  Decapitation  of  St. 
John  the  Baptist,  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi, 

I and  the  legend  of  Romulus  and  Remus.  The 
mingling  of  associations  is  not  more  odd  or 
more  forced  than  it  is  frequently  in  Italian 
Renaissance  ornament}  but  it  is  certainly 
' difficult  to  understand  what  supposed  relation 
between  them  led  to  the  subjects  being  sculp- 
tured on  the  same  casket.  The  top  and  the 
remaining  side  represent  a warrior  in  a house 
attacked  by  others,  all  in  Anglo-Saxon  costume  ; 
and  the  attack  on  Jerusalem  by  Titus. 

In  regard  to  the  portions  illustrated  this 
week  we  abbreviate  Mr.  Hodgetts’s  remarks. 
He  said  : — 

“ The  casket  in  question  stands  upon  a 
support  at  the  left-hand  side  of  the  door  of 
communication  between  the  Anglo-Saxon  room 
and  the  Roman-British  room.  It  is  very  pro- 
perly placed  under  a glass  case,  being  entitled 
to  special  honour  and  special  care. 

At  the  first  glance,  the  casket  is  seen  to  be  of 
horn  or  bone,  and  is,  in  fact,  what  may  be 
termed  marine  ivory,  being  formed  of  the  tusk 
of  the  walrns. 

The  three  sides  exposed  to  the  view  of  the 
public  are  carved  with  very  spirited  figures. 
On  the  upper  portion  of  each  side  there  is  a 
Runic  inscription  of  the  class  which  I have 
before  designated  as  being  of  the  Northumbrian 
type.  The  subjects  represented  by  the  carvings 
are  very  varied  in  character,  being  of  classical, 
Scriptural,  and  Scandinavian  origin ; and  from 
these  curions  specimens  of  Early  English  art  many 
lessons  are  to  be  learned  of  the  time  when  it  was 
made.  The  front  face  represents  the  mytho- 
logical story  of  -Romulus  and  Remus,  and  their 
miraculous  preservation  by  the  wolf,  to  the 
better  comprehension  of  which  wo  are  largely 
indebted  to  the  Runic  inscription,  which  runs  as 
foll^/WS:  — OTHL.I-n’N  NEG  ROMWALUS  AND  BEVM- 
VVALDS  TW.EGNI  GIBROTn.ER.E  F.EDD.E  HI.E  WYLIF 
IN  ROM.Esr.ESTiii.  This  may  be  rendered  : — 
* Rom-wal-us  and  Reum-wal-us  (two)  twin 
brothers  lay  out  (were  exposed)  near  together, 
fed  them  a wolf  in  Roaie’s  town.’  Of  course 
the  names  of  the  founders  of  our  ancient  enemy, 
Rome,  were,  according  to  the  myth,  Romulus 
and  Remus.  Whence,  then,  the  extraordinary 
forms  nnder  which  they  appear, — Rom-wal-us 
and  Reum-wal-us  ? I fear  we  have  to  charge 
our  forefathers  with  the  vice  of  punning. 

The  word  walrus  is  a corruption  of  the  ex- 
pression walross.  The  first  syllable  of  the 
word  lives  on  in  our  whale.  The  h in  whale 
was  formerly  written  as  an  initial  before  the 
tf,  as  hwal.  And  in  the  two  words  before  us 
the  inveterate  punster  has,  in  view  of  the  sub- 
stance in  which  be  was  working  hweel  ban,  or 
the  tusk  of  a whale  horse,  introduced  the  word 
whale  in  the  classic  names  of  Romulus  and 
Remus,  making  the  vile  puns  thus  consecrated 
by  time, — Romwhaleus  and  Hemwhelvs, — proving 
that  the  spirit  of  Punch  is  of  much  more 
respectable  antiquity  than  has  hitherto  been 
supposed.” 

This  interpretation  would  seem  almost  in- 
credible, but  that  on  another  side  of  the  casket 
is  to  be  found  evidence  that  there  really  was  an 
intention  to  connect  the  work  with  the  idea  of 
the  animal  which  furnished  the  material  to 
work  in  : — 

“lu  tho  next  tableau  we  find  the  connexion 
readily  enough  by  means  of  the  inscription,  but 
the  actual  nature  of  the  connexion  is  obscure. 
We  are  introduced  to  Scriptural  subjects, — the 
presentation  of  the  head  of  John  the  Baptist  to 
Herodias  and  her  daughter,  and  the  Adoration 
of  the  Magi.  At  the  first  aspect,  nothing  in 
common  between  the  whale  and  these  subjects 
is  discernible,  but  here  the  Runes  step  in  with 
a little  light.  We  read  them  thus  : — ‘ Hronais 
BAN  Else  FLODU,  AHOF  ON  FEHGEN  BERIG,  WARTH 
CASRIG  GBOBN  TH.ER  HE  ON  GREUT  GISWON.’  'To 


make  sense  of  these  words  we  have  to  substi- 
tute in  the  words  gasric,  grorn,  and  fergen  the 
letter  h for  the  letter  g,  giving  us  hasric,  hrom, 
and  ferhan.  The  allusion  to  tlie  walrus  comes 
out  in  the  following  manner : — ‘ The  whale’s  bone 
from  the  fish-flood  I raised  to  the  living  hill.  Hia 
dun  reign  vvas  cast  down  when  he  swam  on  the 
sands.’  In  these  words  are  traces,  if  I read  aright, 
of  an  abstract  thought.  The  walrus  was  thrown 
ashore  on  the  Northumbrian  coast,  therefore 
the  language  of  the  inscriptions  is  the  North- 
umbrian dialect.  The  head  was  severed  from 
the  body,  and  the  tusk  was  exalted  or  raised  to 
a ‘living  height’  or  the  ‘ soul’s  hill’  by  being 
made  the  vehicle  of  Scriptural  instruction. 
There  is  another  curious  element  to  consider, 
which  is  that  the  whale  was  decapitated  for  the 
sake  of  his  ban  or  tusks  which  project  from  his 
head.  This  would  be  quite  enough  to  justify 
the  Early  English  religious  man  in  making  a 
parallel  between  the  beheading  of  St.  John  and 
the  decapitation  of  the  walrus. 

In  the  group  where  the  presentation  of  the 
head  of  St.  John  tho  Baptist  is  shown,  we  see 
the  wimple  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  ladies  beauti- 
fully rendered.  The  man  who  is  bringing  the 
head  wears  almost  a Highland  dress.  This  is 
similar  to  those  shown  in  the  Caedmon  MS.} 
and  on  showing  the  pictures  in  that  MS.  to  the 
Colonel  of  a Highland  regiment,  he  at  once 
identified  the  ‘ kilt.’  Doubtless  the  kilt  was  an 
adaptation  of  the  Rock  or  Pad  of  the  English, 
and  was,  with  the  broadsword,  adopted  by  the 
Gael.  The  cap  worn  by  this  person  is  extremely 
like  the  Highland  bonnet,  for  which  it  unques- 
tionably supplied  the  hint.  He  bears  a curious 
instrument,  supposed  to  be  a pair  of  forceps,  by 
which  he  holds  the  head.  The  chief  female 
figure  holds  a drinking-vessel,  and  the  second 
has  a bottle  of  wine  in  her  pouch  from  which  it 
has  been  filled.  It  is  now  offered  to  the  man  as 
a reward  for  his  pains.  The  women  both  wear 
the  gunua,  or  long  gown,  in  which  their  forms 
are  scrupulously  drai)ed  as  in  all  representations 
of  Saxon  women. 

The  adoration  of  the  Magi  is  clearly  pointed 
out  by  the  word  M.egi,  carved  over  the  group.” 

In  this  part  of  the  work  will  he  observed 
the  rude  architectural  representation  of  a 
shrine  with  a segmental  arch,  and  with  the 
shafts,  banded  in  a manner  curiously  resem- 
bling the  banding  used  on  shafts  in  early 
thirteenth-century  architecture.  (We  cannot 
use  the  term  “ Early  English,”  because  Mr. 
Uodgetts  would  reply  that  this  same  bone 
casket  is  Early  English.) 

Some  remarks  about  the  remaining  groups  on 
tlie  casket  we  will  give  next  week,  when  we 
give  the  illustration  of  the  remainder. 


TWO  GERMAN  RATHHAUSES. 

The  Rathhaus  of  Ulm  is  a simple  building, 
covered  by  a great  gable  roof  with  a bell-turret 
gay  with  coloured  glazed  tiles.  Two  piquant 
gables  and  a corbelled  turret,  which,  with  the 
group  of  ornamented  windows,  emphasise  the 
important  room  of  tho  building,  are  its  sole 
architectural  features.  The  strict  economy 
practised  hero  has  not  interfered  with  a 
picturesque  and  happy  result.  The  stone 
fountain,  which  Prout  has  enormously  exagger- 
ated in  his  Ulm  picture,  is  seen  to  the  left,  and 
the  cathedra!  tower  with  its  crown  of  spirelets, 
to  the  right. 

The  view  of  Miinster  Rathhaus  shows  the 
back  gable,  which  is  as  devoid  of  ornament  as 
the  well-known  ono  in  front  is  to  tho  contrary. 
This  Groat  Pyramid  among  gables  has  lost 
nothing  by  being  let  alone,  its  great  size  has 
enough  interest  to  enable  it  to  dispense  with  the 
more  ordinary  means  by  which  buildings  are 
made  attractive. 


Houses,  Kensington  Court. — Referring  to 
the  notice  which  wo  gave  last  week  (p.  761), 
of  some  new  houses  at  Kensington  Court,  we 
are  asked  to  say  that  No.  2,  Kensington  Court 
is  being  painted  throughout  with  Browning’s 
Patent  Paint  (of  which  the  Indestructible 
Paint  Company  are  the  manufacturers),  by 
order  of  the  architect,  Mr.  T.  Graham 
Jackson. 

New  Lunatic  Asylum,  Exeter. — Messrs. 
Rownson,  Drew,  & Co.  have  secured  the  con- 
tract for  the  girder  work  for  tlie  City  of  Exeter 
Lunatic  Asylum,  now  being  built  by  Mr.  Henry 
Phillips,  of  that  city,  from  the  plans  of  Mr.  R. 
Stark  Wilkinson,  architect. 


LOAN  EXHIBITION  OF  PORTRAITS 
AT  CAMBRIDGE. 

The  Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society  is  by  no 
means  a lifeless  institution.  It  has  during  the 
last  three  years  given  abundant  signs  of  vigour, 
and  its  latest  undertaking  is  only  another  proof 
of  usefulness.  That  Cambridge  is  rich  in  por- 
traits of  many  periods  has  long  been  known,  but 
no  exact  information  has  been  attainable  as  to 
the  number,  whereabouts,  and  value  of  the 
pictures.  It  was,  therefore,  desirable  from 
every  point  of  view  that  a good  and  authori- 
tative catalogue  of  Cambridge  portraits  should 
be  prepared,  stating  their  names,  dates,  origin, 
and  other  particulars  connected  with  them. 
Such  a catalogue  could,  however,  only  be  formed 
after  bringing  together  all  the  pictures  belong- 
ing to  different  colleges,  and  comparing  them 
together}  for  so  many  of  them  are  merely 
repetitions  ono  of  another,  and  many  again  are 
copies  of  well-known  originals  existing  in  other 
parts  of  the  countiy,  that  the  co-operation  of 
many  students  is  required  to  produce  a result 
of  lasting  value  and  authority.  This  year, 
therefore,  a beginning  has  been  made.  The 
authorities  of  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum  have 
placed  a room  at  the  disposal  of  the  Antiquarian 
Society,  and  it  has  borrowed  from  the  different 
colleges  all  portraits  of  people  who  died,  or 
whose  pictures  were  painted  before  the  year 
1603.  Mr.  .1.  W.  Clarke,  the  President  of  the 
Society,  baa  organised  the  exhibition. 

Of  the  pictures  exhibited,  many,  of  course, 
are  by  no  means  remarkable  as  works  of  art ; 
happily,  however,  even  a bad  portrait  is  not 
without  interest.  The  best  picture  shown  is 
undoubtedly  the  famous  likeness  of  Fisher 
Bishop  of  Rochester,  painted  by  Holbein,  and 
belonging  to  St.  John's  College.  It  was  in- 
cluded in  the  first  of  the  Loan  collections  at 
South  Kensington,  and  is  thus  already  known 
to  many.  Woltmann,  if  our  memory  is  correct, 
did  not  accept  the  work  as  genuine,  but  his 
hesitation  is  not  generally  shared,  for  the 
picture  has  all  the  signs  of  a great  artist’s  con- 
ception of  a great  man.  Tho  Bishop  is  repre- 
sented in  bis  old  age,  looking  full  at  the  spec- 
tator. A whole  tragedy  ia  written  in  his  face  ; 
bis  grave  eyes  look  forward  long  and  steadily, 
yet  with  an  expression  of  pain.  His  hands 
seem  to  have  something  of  a nervous  twitch 
about  them.  There  is  a precision  in  the  artist’s 
rendering  of  all  these  and  a hundred  other 
minute  characteristics  that  stamps  the  work, 
notwithstanding  much  and  evil  restoration,  as 
of  the  very  highest  order.  A comparison  of 
the  picture  with  the  copy  of  it,  belonging  to 
Queen’s  College,  good  in  its  way  though  that 
also  is,  should  be  sufficient  to  make  plain  to  the 
meanest  capacity  what  is  the  difference  between 
a great  portrait,  painted  by  an  artist  under  the 
immediate  influence  of  his  subject,  and  a copy, 
however  honestly  made,  by  a painter  of  ordinary 
intelligence.  There  are  also  two  other  portraits 
of  Fisher,  of  a different  and  very  inferior 
type. 

Of  fifteenth-century  paintings  there  are,  of 
course,  very  few.  A picture  purporting  to  be 
a likeness  of  Edward  III.,  is  only  a copy  of 
some  manuscript  illumination.  Two  pictures 
of  Henry  VI.,  one  of  Edward  IV.,  and  one  of 
Henry  VII.,  merit  little  attention.  Leaving 
them  out  of  the  question,  the  earliest  note- 
worthy portrait  is  one  painted  on  a gold  back- 
ground, and  belonging  to  the  University 
Library.  It  has  always  been  called  a portrait 
of  Erasmus.  The  keen,  pointed  nose  and  thin 
lips  do,  indeed,  somewhat  resemble  him,  but  the 
face  would  not  naturally  suggest  the  name  of 
the  great  Humanist.  The  man,  whoever  he  may 
be,  appears  to  be  about  forty  years  of  ago  ; he 
wears  long  thick  hair,  covering  bis  ears,  and 
confined  within  a black  cap.  His  right  hand 
is  visible,  resting,  as  it  were,  on  the  inner  edge 
of  tho  picture-frame,  and  holding  a pink,  the 
usnal  symbol  of  friendship.  Who  the  artist 
may  have  been  it  ia  not  possible  to  guess,  but 
the  style  of  the  workmanship  suggests  that  he 
was  a second-rate  painter,  educated  in  the 
fifteenth-century  Flemish  school,  and  painting 
in  the  earliest  years  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
in  the  old-fashioned  stylo.  The  picture  is 
clearly  a bad  likeness  of  whomsoever  it  is 
intended  to  represent.  The  name  of  Erasmus 
may  os  well  be  attached  to  it  as  any  other. 

Of  genuine,  though  in  every  case  second-hand, 
portraits  of  Erasmus  there  is  no  lack.  Queen’s 
College,  where  he  resided  for  a time,  is,  of 
coarse,  the  best  supplied  with  them.  A panel- 
picture  from  the  Lodge  there  is  one  of  the 
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numerons  portraits  of  Erasmus  assigned  by 
tradition  to  Holbein,  tbough  in  reality  nothing 
but  a copy.  It  is  of  the  same  type  as  a panel 
recently  presented  to  Trinity  College.  There 
is  at  Queen’s,  however,  a really  fine  little  por- 
trait of  Erasmus,  sadly  dusty  and  faded,  appa- 
rently painted  in  lime  colours  on  linen,  in  the 
manner  of  which  Diirer  was  so  fond.  It  is  the 
only  one  of  the  Cambridge  pictures  which  bears 
that  bright,  keen  aspect  so  conspicuous,  for 
instance,  in  the  portrait  by  Holbein  at  the 
Louvre.  A largo  half-figure,  belonging  to 
Corpus  Christi  College,  painted  in  panel  a.s  a 
companion  to  a similar  portrait  of  Dean  Colet, 
of  St.  Paul’s,  is  likewise  worthy  of  mention  j 
though,  of  course,  it  also  is  only  a repetition  of 
a well-known  type. 

There  are  no  less  than  ten  pictures  of  the 
Lady  Margaret,  mother  of  Henry  VII.  and 
foundress  of  St.  John's  and  Christ's  Colleges. 
She  spent  a portion  of  her  later  days  at  Cam- 
bridge, residing,  under  vows  of  widowhood,  in 
rooms  which  she  reserved  to  herself  at  Christ’s. 
At  her  death  she  left  a large  sum  of  money  in 
the  hands  of  her  executors  to  be  expended  in 
charitable  bequests  for  the  benefit  of  her  soul. 
As  one  of  many  memorials  of  her  they  commis- 
missioned  the  painter,  Harry  Maynert,  who  was 
one  of  the  witnesses  to  Holbein’s  will,  to  paint 
her  pictTire  for  the  Chapel  of  Christ’s  College. 
It  would  seem  that  the  usual  position  for  the 
founder’s  or  foundress’s  portrait  was  the  west 
wall  of  the  College  Chapel.  There,  at  any  rate, 
the  portrait  in  question  still  usually  hangs.  It 
represents  the  wizened  old  lady,  in  the  garments 
of  a nun,  standing  with  her  book  of  hours  open 
in  her  bands.  A similar  position  in  the  Chapel 
of  St.  John’s  College  was,  no  doubt,  once 
occupied  by  the  portrait  of  Lady  Margaret 
kneeling  in  prayer.  It  is  printed  upon  a large 
panel  by  some  second-rate  artist  of  the  Flemish 
school.  The  face  is  well  and  expressively 
rendered,  but  the  golden  damask  hangings  and, 
indeed,  the  draperies  in  general,  are  very  poorly 
treated.  The  rest  of  the  picture  has  been  so 
much  restored  that  it  is  impossible  to  tell  what 
it  was  originally  like, — the  hideous  wooden 
bands,  the  worse  part  of  the  whole,  are  the 
work  of  a modern  workman  of  miserable  incom- 
petence. 

The  most  conspicuous  Iloyal  portraits  are  the 
two  pompous  full-lengths  of  Henry  VIII.  and 
Queen  Elizabeth.  Henry  is  something  over  life- 
size,  and  a most  ponderous  personality.  He  is 
represented  in  the  usual  fashion,  with  his  logs 
well  apart,  and  one  hand  resting  on  a dagger. 
His  garments  are  of  the  richest  kind,  well  calcu- 
lated to  set  off  to  advantage  his  portly  person. 
The  painter  of  the  pictnre  was  Lucas  de  Heere. 
He  copied  it  from  Holbein’s  famous  wall-paint- 
ing, burned  at  Whitehall,  about  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  A half-length  of  the 
same  king  is  of  a different  typo,  but  it  is  a poor 
picture,  of  no  moment.  The  portrait  of  Elizabeth 
is  a great  contrast  to  that  of  her  father.  It  has 
none  of  the  gravity  of  a work  of  the  Holbein 
school,  but  substitutes  for  that  the  elaborate- 
ness in  the  treatment  of  costume  characteristic 
of  such  an  artist  as  Zuccharo.  Portraits  of 
Elizabethan  women  are,  indeed,  little  more  than 
pictures  of  most  extravagant  and  unnaturally- 
formed  costumes  fastened  upon  a body,  which 
they  distort.  The  human  being  ia  always 
subordinated  in  them  to  the  costume.  Such  a 
picture  is  the  portrait  of  Mary,  Countess  of 
Shrewsbury,  lent  by  St.  John’s  College,  in 
which  the  painter  has  almost  confined  his 
attention  to  the  costume.  The  contrast  be- 
tween such  pictures  as  these,  the  best  work 
of  the  period,  with  those  by  second-rate  artists 
of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  is  remarkable 
indeed. 

Anne  Boleyn  and  Jane  Seymour  are  the  only 
two  of  Henry’s  wives  whose  pictures  find 
a place  in  the  Exhibition.  The  Jane  Seymour 
is  a modern  copy  of  a known  work.  The  Anne 
Boleyn  belongs  to  the  Master  of  Trinity,  but  be 
has  made  his  intention  known  of  leaving  it  to 
the  college.  It  is  a very  pleasing  picture,  by 
one  of  Holbein’s  followers, — a three-quarter 
length,  standing.  The  costume,  with  its  bright 
reds  and  golds,  is  pleasing,  without  being  exag- 
gerated in  any  respect,  and  the  whole  is  treated 
with  much  artistic  power.  The  queen’s  name, 
which  must  be  read  from  right  to  left,  is  em- 
broidered upon  the  hem  ol'  her  dainty  white  head- 
dress. The  picture  is  understood  to  have  been 
purchased  in  Italy. 

The  private  property  of  the  Provost  of  King’s, 
though  likewise  destined  one  day  to  be  presented 
to  bis  college,  is  a notable  portrait  of  Cardinal 


Wolsey.  The  most  famous  portrait  of  the 
Cardinal  belongs  to  Christ  Church  College, 
Oxford.  It  represents  him  standing  in  profile 
to  the  loft,  within  a room,  whilst  through  a 
window  behind  is  a view  of  the  college  itself. 
The  Provost’s  picture  is  stated  to  he  a replica 
of  this,  with  a difference  in  the  landscape.  It 
is  a fine  and  credible  image  of  a visibly 
powerful  man.  He  is  advancing  forwards,  and 
raising  his  right  hand  in  benediction  as  he  goes  ; 
thei*e  is,  however,  little  aspect  of  benediction  in 
his  face.  Two  more  portraits  of  the  same  man 
are  lent  by  Trinity  and  Corpus  Christi  Colleges  ; 
but  they  are  only  repetitions,  on  a smaller 
scale,  and  with  plain  backgrounds,  of  the  same 
type.  There  remain  a considerable  number  of 
pictures  of  the  Holbein  school  well  worthy  of 
attention,  but  which  we  have  not  space  to 
particularise. 

Of  the  three  portraits  of  Qneen  Mary,  all  very 
much  of  the  same  type,  one  of  those  from 
Trinity  Lodge  is  by  far  the  best.  It  bears  much 
resemblance  to  the  famous  portrait  of  the 
Queen,  painted  by  Antonio  Moro,  which  hangs 
in  the  Gallery  at  Madrid  and  is  traditionally 
reported  to  have  been  sent  to  Philip  just  before 
his  marriage.  The  Trinity  picture,  though  it 
represents  the  Queen  in  the  same  costume  and 
posture,  evidently  reflects  her  features  and  fixed 
expression  at  a later  period  of  her  life.  So  hard 
and  vicious  is  the  look  that  one  is  inclined  to 
imagine  that  the  painter  must  have  been  a 
zealous  Protestant. 

The  number  of  the  portraits  of  Francis  Sidney, 
Countess  of  Sussex,  which  came  from  Sidney- 
Susses  College,  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  she  was  the  foundress  of  it.  The  best  of 
them  is  the  notable  full-length,  which  usually 
occupies  a prominent  position  in  the  college 
hall.  It  is  essentially  an  Elizabethan  picture, 
the  robes  being  the  prominent  feature.  In 
this  case  they  are  finely  designed  and  painted, 
and  the  woman  is  not  quite  annihilated  by 
them. 

The  portrait  of  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon  (dated 
1601)  from  Queen’s  College,  is  a full  length 
of  the  same  type.  Far  more  interesting  are 
two  full  lengths  from  Emmanuel  College, 
representing  the  founder,  Sir  Walter  Mildmay 
and  bis  brother,  Sir  Anthony.  Another 
founder,  who  must  not  be  passed  over  with- 
out mention,  is  Dr.  Caiua.  Caius  College, 
unfortunately,  has  no  very  good  portrait  of 
him,  if  wo  except  a small  oil-painting,  little 
larger  than  a miuature,  which  usually  hangs  in 
the  College  Library.  It  is  beautifully  painted, 
finely  finished,  and  well  preserved.  It  is  cer- 
tainly not  a copy,  but  an  original  work,  and  the 
name  of  the  painter  ought  to  be  discovered. 

The  pictures  with  which  we  have  thus  briefly 
dealt  are  by  no  means  all  that  are  interesting. 
They  may  be  taken  as  specimens  of  the  150  or 
more  of  which  the  exhibition  is  composed.  It 
is  much  to  be  hoped  that  before  they  are 
dispersed  they  will  be  thoroughly  examined  by 
competent  scholars,  and  that  the  many  unsettled 
questions  connected  with  them  may  be  decided 
once  for  all. 


ELECTETCITT:  ITS  APPLICATION  TO 
PUBLIC  WORKS  AND  BUILDINGS. 

THE  CLERKS  OF  WORKS*  ASSOCIATION. 

At  St.  James’s  Hall,  Regent-street,  a lecture 
was  delivered  on  the  15th  inst.  by  Mr.  A. 
Eeckenzaun,  C.E.,  on  “Electricity:  its  Appli- 
cation to  Public  Works  and  Buildings,  Motive 
Power,  with  experimental  illustrations. 

The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  W.  Birtchnell, 
President  of  the  Association. 

The  Chairman,  in  opening  the  proceedings, 
said  there  was  now  going  on  a great  competi- 
tion in  the  building  trade.  Healthy  competition 
was  good,  and  did  away  with  monopoly.  Their 
subject  that  evening  was  one  that  tended  to  do 
away  with  a great  deal  of  the  monopoly  of  gas. 

Mr.  Eeckenzaun  then  read  his  paper,  in  the 
course  of  whicb  he  said  that  though  accidents 
had  occurred  through  the  use  of  electricity,  on 
investigation  they  could  be  traced  to  the 
greatest  negligence,  and  to  ignorance  on  the 
part  of  those  concerned.  There  was  also  a 
notion  that  there  was  danger  of  fire,  and  this 
had  caused  the  insurance  companies  to  demand 
extra  premiums  where  the  electric  light  was 
used.  Electricians,  however,  declared  that  the 
use  of  the  electric  light  w’ould  be  attended 
with  less  danger  than  the  use  of  gas.  Elec- 
tricity must  of  course  be  kept  under  control, 
and  it  was  important  that  electric  lighting 


should  not  be  entrusted  to  ignorant  or  unskilful 
hands.  IE  wires  through  which  a current  was 
flowing  became  connected  they  would  become 
hot,  because  if  the  current  bad  no  other  outlet 
it  would  manifest  itself  in  heat.  Thus,  if 
wires  or  cables  were  not  properly  insulated, 
there  was  always  a danger  of  fire, — a danger, 
however,  which  could  be  guarded  against.  A 
really  good  electric  - lighting  engineer  would 
undertake  to  put  his  wires  through  a barrel  of 
gunpowder,  and  himself  sit  on  the  top  of  it. 
The  accidents  that  had  occurred  were  entirely 
due  to  want  of  experience.  The  great  point  in 
electric  lighting  was  that  the  work  should  be 
of  the  most  substantial  character,  that  it 
should  be  done  in  a thorough  workman-like 
manner,  and  thoroughly  tested  at  the  time  for 
insulation.  Gas  must  have  been  an  expensive 
luxury  when  it  was  first  introduced  ; and  no 
doubt  when  we  got  accustomed  to  the  better 
light  afforded  by  electricity  we  should  wonder 
why  we  had  not  adopted  it  sooner.  The  electric 
light  was  a nearer  approximation  to  the  solar 
light  than  any  other,  and  it  had  been  proved 
that  it  would  ripen  fruits  and  act  upon 
the  sensitive  plate  of  the  photographer.  The 
use  of  the  electric  light  was  conducive  to  health 
and  cl;anlmeas.  The  intensity  of  artifical  light 
was  measured  by  candles.  Thus  a gas-burner 
of  14-candle8  should  be  equal  to  the  light  of 
14-sperm  candles,  buruing  120  grains  of  sperm 
per  hour.  The  electric  light  was  also  measured 
by  candles.  Electricity  could  not  he  measured 
in  the  same  way  as  gas  or  water,  because  it 
had  no  weight  and  no  volume.  The  most 
important  units  of  measurement  for  the  electric 
current  were  Amperes,  Volts,  and  Ohms. 
Resistance  represented  the  degree  of  difference 
experienced  by  a current  in  floving  through  a 
conductor.  Good  conductors,  such  as  copper, 
silver,  or  iron,  offered  comparatively  little  resis- 
tance. German  silver  wire  or  tin  had  a little 
higher  resistance ; hut  bad  conductors,  such  as 
wood,  glass,  india-rubber,  and  gntta-percha, 
offered  a very  high  resistance.  Materials  of  a 
high  resistance  were  used  for  covering  materials 
of  less  resistance.  Mr.  Eeckenzaun  then  ex- 
plained by  illustration  tho  effects  of  various 
materials  when  placed  in  contact.  If,  he  said, 
a piece  of  insulated  wire  were  wound  ronnd  an 
iron  bar,  and  an  electric  current  was  communi- 
cated to  it,  the  iron  became  excited.  With  an 
electric  engine  it  was  an  easy  matter  to  obtain 
a rotary  motion  at  once  by  charging  the  direc- 
tion of  the  electric  current.  All  the  best 
modern  dynamo-machines  bad  rings  or  cylin- 
drical iron  cones.  There  was  hardly  any  differ- 
ence between  a good  Siemens  machine  and  a 
good  Gramme  machine  in  point  of  efificiency. 
There  were  several  kinds  of  continuous  current 
machines,  all  of  whicb  were  self-exciting.  There 
were  several  kinds  of  self -exciting  machines, — 
the  Serre  dynamo-machine,  the  compound 
dynamo  - machine,  and  the  Shunt  dynamo- 
machine, — the  details  of  tho  working  of  which 
the  lecturer  minutely  explained.  The  Serre 
machine  could  be  only  used  where  there  was  no 
variation  of  the  external  work,  but  with  the 
Shunt  machine  they  might  vary  the  work. 
That  was  to  say,  in  a circuit  of  lOO  lamps  they 
might  put  fifty  lamps  out  without  affecting  the 
others.  The  compound  dynamo  was  regulated 
to  such  a nicety  that  if  they  had  100  incandescent 
lamps  in  a circuit,  and  they  put  out  ninety-nine 
lamps,  the  remaining  one  would  not  break.  The 
machine  only  produced  such  an  amount  of 
current  as  was  required  by  the  external  circuit. 
In  all  arc  lamps  the  positive  carbon  consumed 
twice  as  quickly  as  the  negative  carbon.  He 
did  not  believe  in  alternating  current  machines, 
because  they  were  not  so  efficient  as  others. 
They  were  also  dangerous,  and  it  was  very  diffi- 
cult to  measure  what  amount  of  current  they 
were  giving  with  any  exactitude ; but  they  were 
useful  in  this  respect, — that  in  changing  the 
current  the  carbon  was  supposed  to  last  much 
longer.  There  were  other  things  that  told 
in  favour  of  alternating  current  machines.  To 
thoronghly  describe  the  forms  of  all  the  dynamos 
in  the  market,  and  to  point  ont  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  them,  would  require 
many  lectures.  Of  all  artificial  sources  of 
heat  the  electric  arc  was  the  greatest.  The 
late  Sir  William  Siemens  had  constructed  a 
furnace  in  which  steel  or  iron  could  be  melted 
in  a few  minutes.  The  arc  light  was  too 
powerful  for  domestic  purposes,  but  it  emitted 
a strong,  slow,  and  safe  light.  The  incan- 
descent lamp  required  no  mechanism.  German- 
silver  wire  had  about  three  times  the  resistance 
of  copper.  There  were  several  kinds  of  incau- 
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descent  lamps,  but  all  were  based  upon  the 
same  principle.  The  carbon  in  the  Swan  lamp 
was  made  out  of  cotton-thread  carbonised,  and 
in  the  Maxim  light  carbonised  paper  was  used. 
In  order  to  supply  a town  with  a few  hundred 
thousand  incandescent  lights  it  would  bo  neces- 
sary to  have  conductors  of  copper  wire  8 in.  or 
10  in.,  or  more,  in  diameter,  which  would  be 
almost  impossible.  The  essential  points  to  be 
observed  in  any  installation  were  sufficient 
motive  power ; secondly,  one  or  more  efficient 
dynamo-machines,  capable  of  supplying  a 
number  of  lights  for  any  length  of  time  without 
overheating ; and  thirdly  the  leads  or  cables 
must  be  of  the  best  copper,  covered  with  the 
best  possible  insulating  material.  The  lecturer 
subsequently  gave  several  illustrations  of  the 
power  and  usefulness  of  electricity,  and  so 
brought  a very  interesting  paper  to  a close. 


NEW  STORM  OUTFALL  SEWER  AT 
DEPTFORD. 

Foe  a period  of  about  eighteen  months  a 
storm  overflow  sower  of  exceptionally  large 
dimensions  has  been  in  course  of  construction 
at  Deptford,  and  as  it  is  now  almost  completed 
it  was  inspected  by  several  of  the  members  of 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  on  Thursday 
in  last  week.  Amongst  those  present  were  Mr. 
W.  R.  Selway,  deputy-chairman  of  the  Board, 
who  represented  Sir  James  Hogg,  the  chairman  ; 
also  Mr.  Richardson,  the  representative  at  the 
Board  for  Deptford,  and  about  twenty  other 
members.  Mr.  Grant,  the  assistant  engineer, 
representing  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette,  was  likewise 
in  attendance.  As  this  sewer  is  the  largest 
which  has  yet  been  constructed  within  the 
metropolitan  area,  some  account  of  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  Board  of  Works  resolved 
upon  its  execution,  and  the  objects  it  is  intended 
to  serve,  will  be  intereatiag.  Shortly  stated, 
it  is  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  ofi  without 
damage  the  excessive  quantities  of  storm  water 
which  for  many  years  past  have  done  so  much 
damage  in  this  quarter  of  the  metropolis,  and  it 
diverts  the  local  storm  waters  from  the  upper 
part  of  Deptford  Creek,  into  which  they  hove 
I hitherto  been  discharged,  and  conveys  them 
I from  the  present  high  level  sower  under  Churcb- 
I street,  Deptford,  and  thence  under  Deptford 
I Green  to  the  foreshore  of  the  Thames,  and  in 
( continuation  of  a point  nearly  in  the  middle 
I of  the  river,  where  they  will  discharge  them- 
; selves. 

i The  necessity  for  the  construction  of  this 
I sewer  was  explained  to  the  company  present  by 
1 Mr.  Grant,  the  Board’s  deputy  engineer,  who, 

! before  describing  the  sewer  itself,  made  some 
i very  interesting  statements  in  connexion  with 
the  southern  main  drainage  system,  with 
; the  view  of  showing  that  such  a sewer  had 
I become  an  indispensable  supplement  to  the  main 
I drainage  system  of  the  locality.  He  observed 
j that  one  of  the  objects  of  the  main  drainage 
I system  was  to  divide  the  area  of  the  land  to  be 
I drained  into  two  zones, — an  upper  and  a lower 
I zone.  The  lower  zone  was  drained  by  a system 
I of  low-level  sewers  extending  from  Putney  to 
I Greenwich,  at  which  point  the  drainage  bad  to 
be  pumped  up  a height  of  18  ft.  at  the  Dept- 
1 ford  station  into  the  upper  end  of  the  outfall 
I sewers,  which  extended  a further  distance  of : 
i eight  miles  to  Crossness,  where  the  whole  of 

I the  sewage,  including  that  from  the  upper  zone, 

j had  to  bo  pumped  into  the  reservoir  in  which  it 

' was  held  until  about  the  turn  of  the  tide  at 

i high  water,  when  it  was  discharged  into  the 

' Thames  and  carried  out  seawards.  The  upper 

I zone  was  drained  bj--  a aeries  of  high  level 

I sewers,  extending  from  Roehamptou  at  the 

I upper  end  of  Putney,  to  Deptford,  at  which 

i point  the  sewers  from  Tooting,  Balham,  Upper 

1 Norwood,  Sydenham,  and  the  lower  part  of  the 

valley  of  the  Ravensboume,  concentrated.  The 
high  level  area  was  about  thirty  square  miles, 
and  the  sewage  brought  to  this  point  passed  for 
1,000  ft.  through  four  lines  of  iron  pipes,  3 ft. 

6 in.  in  diameter,  up  to  the  head  of  the  outfall 
sewer  at  the  Deptford  pumping-station,  and, 
with  the  sewage  pumped  up  from  the  lower 
zone,  was  carried  down  to  Crossness.  In  con- 
tinuation, Mr.  Grant  remarked  that  on  occasions 
of  heavy  rainfall,  when  from  1 in.  to  3 in.  of 
vain  fell  in  the  course  of  a few  hours,  even  the 
large  outfall  S’jwor,  which  was  11  ft.  6 in.  in 
diameter,  became  overcharged,  or  would  be  if 
the  excess  wore  not  discharged  into  the  Thames, 
or,  as  hitherto,  into  Deptford  Creek,  which  was 
I a tributary  of  the  Thames. 


After  describing  the  injurious  effects  which 
had  for  several  years  past  been  cansed  by  this 
accumulation  of  storm  water,  and  adverting  to 
the  complaints  which  bad  been  made  by  the 
wharfingers  at  Deptford  Creek,  — who  took 
objection  to  the  storm  waters  from  the  sowers 
being  dischaiged  into  the  Creek,  Mr.  Grant  said 
that  the  Engineer  of  the  Board,  Sir  Joseph 
Bazalgette,  was  insti'ucted  to  find,  if  possible, 
some  other  means  of  relieving  the  sewers  of 
this  storm  water,  and  he  recommended  the  con- 
struction of  this  new  outfall  sewer,  which  has 
been  to  a great  extent  completed.  The  difficulties 
to  be  met  were  how  to  get  rid  of  such  a large 
quantity  of  storm  water,  somewhat  con- 
taminated by  sewage,  without  causing  damages 
to  barges  lying  in  the  Creek  near  the  outlets, 
and  also  to  avoid  giving  offence  to  those  who 
had  premises  on  the  banks  extending  nearly 
three-quarters  of  a mile  in  length.  Before  pro- 
ceeding along  the  sewer  from  its  junction  with 
the  two  high-level  sewers,  Mr.  Grant  explained 
in  detail  the  object  of  the  massive  iron  gaps 
or  Penstock  flaps  which  separated  the  high- 
level  sower  from  that  just  constructed,  showing 
the  great  ease  with  which  they  could  be 
opened  in  case  of  emergency  when  storm 
water  is  required  to  be  discharged.  The  new 
sewer  consists  in  the  first  place  of  a special 
construction,  at  the  point  of  junction,  90  ft. 
in  length,  and  24  ft.  wide  at  the  upper  end 
or  commencement  of  the  sewer,  being  reduced 
to  13  ft.  6 in.  in  wddth  at  the  point  where  the 
sewer  is  continued  to  its  outfall.  It  is  11  ft. 
in  height,  and  3,050  ft.  in  length,  to  the  flap- 
chambers  near  the  margin  of  the  river  ; but  its 
actual  outlet  in  the  river  is  230  ft.  beyond  the 
river-banks;  the  total  length,  including  the 
special  works  at  each  end,  being  3,370  ft.  The 
contract  price  was  nearly  34,00bi.,  the  average 
cost  of  the  whole,  including  the  sewer  for  local 
drainage  under  the  invert,  the  connexion  of  the 
house-drains  with  the  under-sewer,  the  tide- 
flaps  at  the  outlets,  and  other  works,  being 
about  101.  per  foot  run ; but  the  cost  per 
foot  of  the  3,050  ft.  already  named  did 
not  exceed  71.  123.  Gd.  per  foot.  The  work 
is  composed  of  Portland  cement  concrete  and 
brickwork.  The  latter  consists  of  bricks  made 
at  High  Broom,  near  Tunbridge  Wells.  The 
brickwork  is  all  executed  in  half  bond.  Only 
about  2,650  cube  yards  of  brickwork  were  used 
in  the  construction  of  the  sewer,  in  combination 
with  16,000  cubic  yards  of  concrete.  Most  of 
the  cement  was  supplied  by  Messrs.  Gibbs  & 
Co.,  of  Grays,  in  Essex,  the  remaining  portion 
being  supplied  by  Messrs.  Burge  <5:  Barrow, 
of  Rochester.  The  outside  dimensions  of 
the  sewer  are  17  ft.  G in.  by  1-1  ft.  G in., 
and  the  average  depth  from  the  surface  is 
23  ft.  Near  the  outlet  the  normal  shape 
of  the  sewer  is  changed  into  three  cul- 
verts, which  are  constructed  at  an  increased 
inclination,  being  carried  into  the  river  under 
the  foreshore  4 ft.  below  low-water  mark,  and 
about  100  ft.  beyond  the  river  wall.  The 
gradients  of  these  culverts  are  1 in  20,  the 
general  rate  of  inclination  of  the  sewer  being 
1 in  767.  The  outlet  is  intended  to  be  protected 
by  dolphin  piles.  Provision  has  been  made,  in 
case  of  emergency,  for  letting  in  tidal  water,  or 
carrying  the  excess  over  a weir  50  ft.  6 in.  in 
length.  Messrs.  Pearson  & Son,  of  Bradford  and 
Westminster,  are  the  general  contractors,  the 
works  havingbeen  carried  out  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  F.  T.  Hopkinson,  their  resident  engineer. 
The  works  at  the  foreshore,  which  have  yet  to 
be  carried  out,  will  in  all  probability  occupy  from 
two  to  three  months  longer.  The  entire  sewer, 
which  curves  considerably,  and  may  in  this  par- 
ticular be  described  as  a repetition  of  the  letter 
S,  is  laid  on  a bed  of  concrete,  having  a mini- 
mum thickness  of  IG^  in. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  when  the  original  works 
of  the  main  drainage  at  this  point  were  com- 
menced in  the  autumn  of  1859,  the  subsoil  was 
charged  with  water  to  within  a few  feet  of  the 
surface.  The  effect  of  the  main  drainage  works 
has  been  to  reduce  the  water-line  to  the  extent 
of  about  30  ft.,  mucli  to  the  advantage,  in  a 
sanitary  point  of  view,  of  the  residents  in  the 
locality.  

letts’s  Popular  Country  Atlas. — We  may 
mention  that  in  Part  IV.  of  this  publication, 
which  includes  the  map  of  Essex,  a special 
record  as  to  the  recent  earthquake  has  been 
inserted,  the  points  where  shocks  were  felt 
being  marked  by  red  crosses,  varying  in  size  in 
proportion  to  the  intensity  of  the  shock  at  each 
point  where  it  was  felt. 


A GRiECO-ROMAN  ALTAR  FOUND  AT 
MOUNT  GERIZIM. 

The  last  number  of  the  “Proceedings”  of 
the  Society  of  Biblical  Arehmology  contains  a 
communication  from  M.  Clermout-Ganneau, 
referring  to  the  plate  of  an  altar  found  at 
Moont  Gerizim,  published  in  the  “ Proceedings  ” 
of  the  Society  for  March  last.  M.  Clermont- 
Ganne.'ui  writes  : — 

“I  aui  indebted  for  a knowledge  of  this,  one  of 
the  most  interesting  monuments  hitherto  found  in 
Palestine,  to  M.  Paulus,  himself  a sculptor  of  some 
talent,  and  resident  in  Jerusalem,  and  his  Excellency 
Raouf  Pasha,  the  Governor  of  Palestine,  whose  zeal 
and  interest  with  regard  to  ancient  monuments  is 
worthy  of  all  praise,  and  who  immediately  on  the 
disc  ' ry  of  the  monument  tookthe  necessarysteps 
for  'I  o.ireful  preservation. 

Tl.v;  Ottoman  authorities  having,  about  the 
middle  of  last  year,  commenced  some  building 
operations  at  Nablous,  the  ancient  Shechem, 
situated  at  the  very  foot  of  Mount  Gerizim,  a con- 
siderable number  of  fragments  of  sculptured  marble 
were  unearthed.  The  most  important  of  thoso  was 
a large  pedestal  of  marble  a little  over  a yard  in 
height,  and  in  section  triangular,  or  rather  hexa- 
gonal. The  angles  formed  by  the  three  broad  sides 
were  cut  off  so  as  to  form  three  narrow  ones,  all 
covered  with  bassi-relievi  and  Greek  inscriptions. 

It  is  not  certain  for  wbat  use  this  pedestal  was 
intended,  but  it  resembles  to  some  degree  the 
triangular  altar-shaped  pedestals,  which  also  bear 
sculptured  decorations,  and  were  used  to  support 
certain  ancient  candelabra.  A Greek  inscription  of 
five  line.s  runs  along  the  highest  portion  of  the 
cornice  of  ono  of  the  broad  sides.  The  natural 
shadow  of  the  cornice  and  the  smallness  of  the 
photographs  make  it  very  difficult  to  make  out  the 
whole  of  this  writing,  but  I have  been  able  to 
decipher  many  of  the  words,  and  am  satisfied  from 
what  I have  made  out  that  it  is  a metrical  inscrip- 
tion. 

Each  of  the  three  panels  carved  on  the  three  large 
sides  is  di^  ided  horizontally  into  two  compartments, 
the  bas-rc  iefs  in  all  representing  scenes  taken  from 
Hellenic  mythology.  There  are  thus  six  subjects, 
some  of  which  are  explained  by  short  Greek  sen- 
tences carved  on  the  field,  giving  the  names  of  the 
principal  actors  in  the  scene  reprosented.  Those 
of  the  lover  panels  are  most  easily  identified,  aud 
belong  to  the  cycle  of  the  legend  of  Theseus.  They 
follow  one  another  in  a relatively  logical  ord'ery  and 
may  Vio  thus  brieliy  described.  The  young  hero  is 
first  seen  raising  the  rock  under  which  aro  concealed 
the  sword  and  the  shoes  of  h’s  father  Aigeus  ; three 
female  figures,  ono  of  which  we  may  suppose  is  that 
of  his  mother,  take  part  in  the  scene.  The  second 
scene  represents  Theseus  fighting  with  the  Minotaur, 
being  easily  rocogniseil  from  the  bull’s  head  ; the 
young  Athenians,  to  liberate  whom  Theseus  has 
undertaken  bis  mission,  aro  standing  aside,  and  the 
cavern-iike  opening  appears  to  indicate  the  den  of 
the  monster.  Some  letters  of  the  inscription  upon 
this  panel  aro  visible,  and  I have  been  able  to  read 
the  name  Meinotauros  in  the  accusative. 

Tho  victory  of  Theseus  over  Corjnetes  is  repre- 
sented on  tho  third  bas-relief,  and  the  robber  is 
seen  stretched  at  the  feet  of  the  hero,  who,  standing 
upright  over  his  fallen  foe,  leans  upon  his  own  club, 
aud  holds  in  his  hand  tho  iron  club  of  the  robber  of 
Epidaurus.  Near  tho  body  of  the  Minotaur  stand 
three  other  figures,  but  they  aro  too  indistinct  to  be 
easily  identified. 

In  the  first  of  the  three  upper  divisions  are,  on 
the  left,  Artemis,  Apollo,  and  Latoua,  as  we  learn 
from  the  names  carved  over  tho  head  of  each  figure. 
The  serpent  Python  is  seen  ou  the  right,  with  his 
head  pierced  by  tho  arrow  of  the  diviue  archer. 
Passing  to  the  left  of  tho  second  upper  scone  is  a 
figure,  which  is  probably  to  be  identified  as  Demeter, 
mounted  in  the  celebrated  car  drawn  by  serpents. 
Under  tho  shadow  of  a tree  crowning  a height  is 
another  female  figure  Ifaning  on  her  right  elbow, 
holdicg  in  her  baud  a palm  or,  it  may  be,  a comu- 
copia,  hor  breast  being  ornamented  with  a garland 
of  flowers.  This  may,  perhaps,  be  either  the 
persouificatiou  of  some  country  intended  to  be 
indicated,  or  the  representation  of  a telluric  deity. 
The  third  and  last  of  the  series  of  upper  scenes 
appears  to  have  suffered  greatly.  Tho  male  half- 
kneeling  figure,  probably  Hercules,  is  struggling 
with  two  serpents,  and  on  both  sides  of  this  centre 
group  two  womon  are  represented  hastening  away 
from  the  scene  of  the  combat. 

The  altar  or  pedestal  is  of  the  Grajco-Roman 
period,  and  is  chiefly  interesting  from  having  been 
found  on  this  site,  as  it  must  have  belonged  to  the 
pagan  temple  erected  on  Mount  Gerizim,  so  fre- 
quently to  be  found  represented  on  the  Greek  Im- 
perial coins  of  Neapolis.  The  manner  in  which 
Greek  legends  had  become  settled  at  Neapolis  may 
be  explained  by  tho  formation  of  an  assimilation  of 
a more  or  less  arbitrary  character,  such  as  was  the 
custom  between  Athens  and  the  ancient  Shechem 
transformed  at  the  Grasco-lloman  period,  the  time 
of  the  altar.  Without  at  once  insisting  on  this  ex- 
planation, I will  mention  ono  or  two  facts  which 
might  be  taken  as  bearing  it  out.  The  representa- 
tions on  the  coins  of  Neapolis  of  Mount  Gerizim, 
xipon  which  is  the  temple,  approached  by  the  grand 
flight  of  stops,  boar  a striking  resemblance  to  the 
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Acropolis  of  Atbena  as  found  upon  the  Greek  coins. 
Aprain,  almost  all  the  scenes  represented  on  the 
altar  are  taken  from  the  Attic  cycle,  or  incidents  in 
the  legends  of  Theseus  and  Demeter.  Finally,  the 
name  of  Attic  is  certainly  fouml  in  the  inscription. 
But  until  we  have  copies  of  the  inscriptions  it  is  im- 
possible to  decide  on  this  and  otherpoints,  probably 
they  would  enlighten  us  on  the  reason  of  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  altar.  I have  sent  a request  for 
squeezes,  and  can  only  hope  that  ere  long  1 shall  be 
in  possession  of  them.” 


THE  TUEKISH  BATH  FOR  HORSES. 

The  Turkish  bath  has  become  an  established 
institution  in  this  country,  lien  of  all  classes 
now  nse  it  for  sanitary  as  well  as  remedial  pur- 
poses. Athletes  of  various  descriptions  find  it 
invaluable  in  “training,”  and  all  the  distin- 
guished jockeys  and  light-weights  keep  them- 
selves in  condition  by  its  use.  It  is  natural  to 
conclnde  that  what  is  good  for  the  man  should 
also  be  good  for  the  horse  ; and  so  it  has  proved. 
Messrs.  Pickford,  the  eminent  carriers,  in  their 
hospital  for  horses  at  Finchley,  have  had  a 
bath  in  operation  for  more  than  eleven  years, 
and  find  great  benefit  to  the  horses  from 
its  use.  The  bath  is  put  in  use  three  days 
a week,  and  is  administered  to  over  twenty 
horses  in  this  time.  The  Great  Northern 
Railway  Company,  at  their  new  hospital  for 
horses  at  Totteridge,  are  now  erecting  a very 
complete  Turkish  bath.  It  consists  of  three 


THE  PRESENCE  OF  BACTERIA  IN 
BRICKS. 


In  estimating  the  durability  of  building  mate- 
rials, it  has  been  usual  to  keep  in  view  such 
mechanical  and  atmospheric  influences  as  would 
affect  the  case  in  point.  A new  element  has, 
however,  been  introduced  into  the  question  by 
the  researches  of  M.  Parize,  to  which  the 
technical  press  of  the  Continent  has  lately 
given  attention. 

It  has  often  been  noticed  that  bricks  in  walls 
have  become  crumbly  and  powdery  on  their  sur- 
face and  for  a certain  depth,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. The  continued  development  of 
this  process  has  resulted  in  many  rases  in  the 
total  destruction  of  the  bricks.  The  explana- 
tions given  have,  as  a rule,  attributed  these 
occurrences  to  the  influences  of  moisture,  exces- 
sive cold  or  heat,  and  occasionally  defects  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  bricks  themselves.  M. 
Parize  declares  these  causes  to  be  only  of 
secondary  importance  in  such  cases,  and  bases 
his  assertion  on  the  following  observations. 

While  examining  in  a casual  way  a brick 
party-wall  in  a building  which  was  slightly 
damp,  he  noticed  some  blister-like  appearances 
in  several  parts  of  the  plaster.  On  piercing 
one  of  these  a very  fine  red  dust  escaped,  which 
was  placed  under  a microscope  of  300  times 
magnifying  power.  The  dust  was  found  to  con- 
tain amorphous  mineral  formations  and  otber 
substances  but  also  au  immense  number  of 


Bauzeihing  that  these  measures  are  of  no  real 
efficacy,  if  the  organic  germs  of  disease  can 
vegetate  and  thrive  in  the  internal  portions  of 
bricks. 


THE  TEMPLE  OF  DIANA. 

ItfR.  J.  T.  Wood  delivered,  in  the  British 


Museum  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  a lecture  on 
the  remains  of  this  temple,  which  he  discovered, 
and  which  now  form  such  an  interesting  and 
valuable  portion  of  the  collection  cf  Creek 
antiquities.  The  lecture  was  more  or  less  of  a 
popular  character,  and  contained  no  fresh  in- 
formation or  theory  beyond  what  is  already 
known  to  our  readers.  We  regret  to  hear, 
however,  that  the  attendance  was  very  small  j 
for  there  are  plenty  of  people  still,  even  among 
those  who  would  be  said  to  have  had  “ a libera) 
education,”  who  know  next  to  nothing  of  the 
matter,  who  are  hardly  even  awake  to  the  fact 
that  there  are  such  remains  in  the  Museum,  stil) 
less  aware  of  their  exceptional  artistic  beauty 
and  arcbmological  interest,  and  who  might 
have  learned  something  which  they  ought 
to  know.  The  price  put  on  the  tickets 
(probably  with  the  view  of  assisting  the 
subscription  for  fresh  excavations)  must,  how- 
ever, have  proved  prohibitive  to  most  persons 
except  those  who  already  bad  a keen  interest  in 
the  subject,  and  they  are  exactly  the  persons 
who  had  no  need  of  the  lecture.  We  may  take 
the  opportunity  of  expressing  our  strong  feeling 
that  public  money  ought  to  be  forthcoming  to 
aid  in  the  further  prosecution  of  the  explora- 
tions, which  would  be  an  honour  to  this  country, 
and  which  Mr.  Wood  has  carried  to  their  pre- 
sent point  with  such  remarkable  success,  after 
years  of  what  may  be  called  dogged  persever- 
ance in  the  face  of  discouragement  and  obstacles 
which  would  have  daunted  most  men. 


Qround  Plan.  Scale,  l-lOt/t  inch. 


rooms.  First,  a large  wash-room  or  grooming- 
room,  from  which  is  entered  the  first  hot  room 
or  tepidarium  from  140°  to  150°  Fahr. ; from 
this  room  the  horse,  after  being  thoroughly 
acclimatised  can,  if  necessary,  pass  on  to  the 
hottest  room  or  calidarium  from  1C0°  to  170° 
Fahr.,  and  without  any  turning  round  can  pass 
on  into  tbe  grooming  and  washing  room  again. 
This  last  room  is  slightly  heated  from  the  two 
other  rooms,  and  in  each  are  stocks  in  which  the 
animal  can  be  fastened  if  required.  Tbe  heat- 
ing is  done  very  economically  by  Constantine’s 
convoluted  stove,  and  thorough  ventilation  is 
secured  from  the  large  volume  of  hot  air  con- 
stantly supplied,  which  passes  through  the  baths, 
and  as  vitiated  is  drawn  off  by  specially -designed 
outlets.  The  wash-room  is  supplied  with  hot 
and  cold  water,  which  can,  of  course,  be  mixed 
to  any  required  temperature. 


Water  Supply,  Stevenage,  Herts. — The 
town  of  Stevenage  is  about  to  be  supplied  with 
pure  water  from  the  water-bearing  stratum  of 
the  chalk,  a copious  and  constant  supply  for  its 
3,000  inhabitants  having  been  a want  of  long 
standing.  Messrs.  Bailey  Denton,  Son,  & 
North,  of  Whitehall-place,  are  the  engineers 
for  the  scheme,  and  Mr.  Tilley,  of  Walbrook, 
London,  has  been  entrusted  with  the  well- 
sin  king. 


living  microscopic  organisms  which  moved  with 
astonishing  rapidity.  The  investigation  was 
carried  out  with  tbe  utmost  care  and  exactness, 
the  dissolution  of  tbe  red  dust  being  undertaken 
only  with  distilled  water  or  alcohol.  The 
presence  of  these  organisms,  together  with 
their  activity  and  increase  in  such  a position 
(under  a layer  of  lime  of  at  least  ^ in.)  was 
curious,  but  a still  greater  surprise  was  in  store 
for  M.  Parize.  After  he  had  cleaned  with  astiff 
brush  the  surface  of  a brick  which  had  been 
eaten  away,  he  drilled  a bole  of  about  in. 
into  the  brick,  the  interior  of  which  possessed 
tbe  normal  degree  of  hardness.  In  tbe  dust 
resulting  from  the  operation  the  same  organisms 
presented  themselves  as  he  had  met  with  on  the 
surface,  although  not  in  the  same  quantity, 
there  being  only  100  living  organisms  per  square 
centimetre  ('15  square  inch)  of  the  preparation, 
instead  of  150.  All  the  bricks  taken  from  the 
wall  in  question  displayed  tbe  same  appear- 
ances, both  on  the  surface  and  internally. 

M.  Parize  considers  that  his  discoveries  prove 
the  unlimited  vital  powers  of  these  microscopic 
organisms.  He  urges  the  necessity  of  carefully 
disinfecting  rooms,  infirmaries,  stables,  &c.,  in 
which  there  have  been  cases  of  infectious 
disease.  The  scraping  of  the  walls  and  their 
fresh  treatment  have  been  the  only  means 
hitherto  employed  for  the  destruction  of  such 
germs  of  disease  as  have  been  deposited.  It  is, 
however,  remarked  in  the  Wiener  AUgemeine 


THE  FRANCQ  FIRELESS  ENGINE. 

A RECENT  circular  gives  some  interesting  in- 
formation as  to  the  cost  of  working  the  Francq 
firelesB  engine.  This  engine,  as  our  readers 
may  probably  know,  has  no  boiler,  but  contains 
a reservoir  of  steam  at  a very  high  temperature 
and  pressure,  which  is  continually  drawn  upon 
to  drive  the  mechanism  of  the  engine.  It  is 
not,  of  course,  suited  for  long  journeys,  but  is 
found  to  bo  very  useful  and  effective  for  such 
purposes  as  working  tramways  or  suburban 
railways.  It  has  thus  been  used  for  some  time 
on  tbe  tramway  or  light  railway  from  Lille  to 
Roubaix,  and  particulars  of  its  performance  are 
now  given.  It  appears  that  the  length  of  the 
line  is  altogether  about  11,000  metres  or  eight 
miles,  partly  laid  on  ordinary  rails  and  partly 
on  a special  tramway  rail  invented  by  M.  Mar- 
sillon.  There  are  gradients  as  steep  as  one  in 
twenty,  and  curves  having  a radius  of  only 
twenty-two  yards.  The  maximum  weight  of 
train,  including  locomotive,  is  twenty-five  tons, 
and  the  speed  about  twelve  miles  an  hour.  The 
locomotive  itself,  when  loaded,  weighs  about 
9-8  tons.  The  pressure  within  the  boiler  is 
about  225  lb.  at  the  commencement,  and  falls 
to  75  lb.  at  the  end  of  the  trip.  Fifteen  engines 
are  employed  altogether,  working  trains  at 
twenty  minutes’  intervals;  and  these  have  run, 
in  tbe  course  of  the  year,  about  280,000 
miles.  Steam  is  supplied  by  six  stationary 
boilers,  costing,  with  their  fittings,  about 
3,OOOZ.,  whilst  the  fifteen  engines  cost  about 
12,0001. 

The  expenses  of  working  are  divided  as 
follows,  in  francs  per  kilometre  run ; — Wages: 
driver,  stokers,  &c.,  0103;  fuel  (coal  costing 
15s.  a ton),  0T25 ; oil,  waste,  lighting,  &c., 
0 014;  maintenance  and  renewal  of  materials, 
0 110;  total,  0-352,  or  per  ton  kilometre  0 018. 
This  is  equivalent  to  about  0-6  pence  per  ton 
per  mile,  or  5‘8d.  per  train-mile,  which 
must  be  considered  as  exceedingly  low.  At 
Paris  traction  by  horses  is  said  to  cost  I’ld. 
per  ton-mile,  and  probably  in  many  places 
it  is  still  higher,  whilst  the  cost  of  traction 
by  ordinary  locomotives  has  in  most  cases 
been  found  in  excess  of  that  by  horse-power. 
Assuming  the  above  figures  to  he  correct,  there 
certainly  appears  to  be  a future  for  the  fireless 
engine.  And  this  is  so  thoroughly  recognised 
by  the  scientific  world  in  France  that,  on  a 
report  by  M.  Tresca,  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
has  just  decreed  to  M.  Francq  the  Montyon 
Prize  for  inventions  or  improvements  useful 
to  agriculture  or  the  mechanical  arts  and 
sciences. 
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SOME  CONSIDERATIONS  TOUCHING 
TECHNICAL  EDUCATION. 

Sir, — The  arguments  for  technical  education 
are  founded  on  the  assumption  that  the 
markets  of  the  world  demand  the  exercise  of 
the  highest  technical  skill.  This  may  be  open 
to  dispute.  Those  markets  rather  require 
products  in  which  the  cost  of  skill  is  graduated 
to  meet  the  demands  of  purchasers  of  varied 
means.  Nevertheless,  that  premiss  may  be 
accepted  as  the  ideal  basis  of  such  argu- 
ments. 

Lectures  on  the  history  of  art  are  ex- 
ceedingly popular,  but  have  hitherto  failed  to 
teach  the  public  that  in  the  greatest  epochs  of 
technical  skill,  in  Greece,  in  Italy,  in  the  time 
of  Louis  XIV.  in  France,  and  in  the  Adams 
period  in  England,  there  were  no  such  institu- 
tions as  now  proposed ; nay,  that  physical 
science  was  scarcely  thought  of.  Those  periods 
made  their  mark  in  time,  by  either  great  or 
leading  artists  dominating  the  higher  industries. 
It  is  not  to  be  done  by  mechanic  draughtsmen, 
dominated  by  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence 
masters. 

In  discussing  the  subject  of  technical 
education  we  should  recollect  that  France, 
Germany,  and  Belgium  had  instituted  a system 
of  technical  instruction  whilst  England  still 
monopolised  the  markets  of  the  world  without 
any  snch  system.  And  for  what  purpose  did 
foreigners  institute  this  system  of  technical 
instruction?  Was  it  not  because  they  were 
without  workshops,  and  desired  to  force  their 
manufacturing  industries?  Foreign  Govern- 
ments bad  recognised  the  advantages  of  manu- 
facturing and  shop-keeping,  and  bad  resolved 
to  obtain  for  their  people  stalls  in  the  markets 
of  the  world.  England,  however,  be  it 
recollected,  had  obtained  her  supremacy  in 


manufacturing  level  in  skill.  The  foreigner 
would  be  placed  on  this  greater  equality,  too,  to 
the  disadvantage  of  the  English  workman. 
Steam  has  brought  all  the  markets  of  the  world 
next  door  to  our  own,  and  has  made  all  the  rest 
of  the  world;  for  the  time  being,  our  rivals  in 
skill.  Therefore,  I would  call  the  attention  of 
the  Briti.sh  public  to  the  fact  that  it  will  be 
impossible  for  England  to  steal  a march  upon 
Continental  skill  by  cramming  the  workman 
with  scientific  knowledge.  The  only  possible 
way  of  accomplishing  such  a feat  would  be  by 
a formative  system  of  training  such  as  that 
established  in  ancient  Greece,  and  thus  deve- 
loping higher  personal  qualities  and  higher 
organisation.  W.  Cave  Thomas. 


LINEAR  PERSPECTIVE. 

Sir, — The  construction  following  may  often 
be  used  with  great  advantage  in  the  perspective 
delineation  of  a building.  It  is  a practical 
application  of  a principle  of  linear  perspective 
which  is  one  of  a series  of  propositions  in  a 
small  unpublished  treatise,  written  during  an 
interval  of  leisure.  I have  not  given  the  geo- 
metrical proof  of  the  process,  because  that 
would  take  up  too  ranch  space  and  necessitate 
the  introduction  of  other  matter  from  the  MS. 
to  make  the  demonstration  complete. 

Of  course,  it  is  possible  that  I have  been 
anticipated  by  one  of  the  many  writers  on  the 
subject  in  this  attempt  to  improve  on  ordinary 
methods,  but  I am  quite  sure  that  the  rule  I 
have  given  is  unknown  to  many  of  your  readers 
who  would  often  find  it  a real  help. 

Given  the  plan  of  an  object  to  be  delineated 
in  perspective,  it  is  well-laiown  that  the  posi- 
tions of  all  vertical  lines  in  the  picture  may  be 


will  be  S'  A O',  and  the  radials  must  be  pro- 
duced backwards  to  their  intersections  with  the 
vertical. 

The  practical  convenience  of  the  above  method 
is  that  the  perspective-lines  of  all  parallel 
horizontals,  at  various  heights  and  in  different 
vertical  planes,  may  readily  be  found  by  means 
of  a geometrical  elevation  ora  direct  transverse 
section,  and  a single  line  of  heights. 

In  this  way  the  perspective-lines  of  steps, 
plinths,  string-courses,  coruices,  ridges,  inter- 
sections of  walls  with  sloping  roofs,  &c.,  may  be 
drawn  by  one  and  the  same  process,  without  the 
varied  and  complicated  contrivances  usuaTly 
employed.  It  is,  too,  no  small  advantage  that 
the  chief  lines  of  construction  are  not  drawn  on 
the  plane  of  the  picture. 

Henry  B.  Browning. 

St,  Georje’s  Vicarage,  Stamford. 


GERMAN  ART  SCHOOLS. 

Sir, — I read  in  your  last  week’s  number  some 
observations  of  Mr.  Conradi  on  what  I said  at. 
the  Architectural  Conference  [see  p.  723,  anfej 
on  the  Zurich  School  of  Architecture. 

Mr.  Conradi  says  : — “I  know  nothing  of  the 
Academy  at  Zurich,  but  it  is  no  German 
academy ; and  if  Mr.  Harvey  stigmatises  it  as  a 
schoolboy  system,  it  cp-n  have  no  resemblance  to 
the  German  academies  at  Berlin,  Dresden, 
Munich,  Vienna,  and  others.” 

Nothing  is  easier  than  to  prove  the  correct- 
ness of  my  affirmation  about  the  School  of 
Zurich,  for  the  progt'a^nme  and  horarium  of  that 
school  show  at  once  that  the  studies  are  cut  up 
in  lessons  just  as  in  any  boys’  school.  Amongst 
the  subjects  of  study  the  one  which  took  most 
of  our  time  was  differential  and  integral  calcnlua 


Fig.  1. 

technical  skill  in  the  workshop,  and  not  by 
any  system  of  technical  schools.  But  when  she 
found  that  her  monopoly  in  manufacture  was 
threatened,  she  became  alarmed,  and  ascribed 
her  contracting  commerce  to  the  influence  of 
the  foreign  technical  schools.  She  lost  her 
presence  of  mind,  and  forgot  that  she  had  been 
by  the  process,  not  “ of  the  sun’s,”  but  of  her 
boasted  steam  power,  rendering  her  manufac- 
tures less  dependent  on  personal  qualities  or 
human  dexterity.  She  does  not  appear  to  have 
taken  into  consideration  the  fact,  that  in  the 
same  degree  that  her  manufactures  became 
less  dependent  on  human  skill,  would  it  become 
easier  for  foreign  capital  to  compete  with  her, 
for  the  foreign  capitalist  could  also  employ 
machinery.  And  if  England  still  insists  on 
technical  skill  being  attained  by,  as  it  were,  a 
mechanical  system  of  instruction,  she  will  only 
continue  to  aid  the  foreigners  still  more  advan- 
tageously, to  compete  with  her.  The  English 
workshop  has,  in  the  main,  been  the  best  tech- 
nical school  in  the  world.  It  has  piled  iip  the 
wealth  of  England.  The  public,  however,  is  now 
beginning  to  find  fault  with,  and  exhibits  a 
disposition  to  meddle  with,  it.  They  are 
possessed  with  the  absurd  notion  that  better 
workmen  can  be  made  for  the  factory  by  scien- 
tists, than  in  the  factory,  as  of  old  time ; and 
this  absurd  notion  is  founded  on  the  still  more 
absurd  notion,  that  the  skill  of  the  workman 
depends  upon  the  amount  of  his  scientific 
knowledge,  whereas  it  depends  upon  something 
utterly  different,  viz.,  upon  human  qualities 
and  training. 

Say,  however,  that  a system  of  technical  in- 
struction can  be  perfected  independently  of  the 
workshop,  so  could  it  also  be  by  other  nations. 
What  we  can  institute  they  can  institute,  and 
the  nations  would,  in  this  respect,  soon  be  on  a 


Fig.  2. 

j readily  found  by  means  of  radials  to  the  station- 
point. 

This  simple  process  suggests  the  possibility 
of  a corresponding  method  of  determiniug  the 
perspective  - lines  of  horizontal  parallels  by 
means  of  radials  from  the  various  points  of  a 
geometrical  elevation  or  tranverse  section. 

Fig.  1 is  the  ground-plan  of  the  frontage  of 
a building,  showing  the  projection  of  a hori- 
zontal comice. 

S is  the  station-point  of  the  spectator;  S 0 
the  distance  of  the  picture;  and  I L the  base 
of  the  picture,  or  the  intersecting  line. 

Through  S draw  S V'  parallel  to  the  fron- 
tage ; and  through  any  point  O'  in  I L draw  a 
transversal  meeting  the  parallels  at  right  angles 
in  A and  S'. 

Fig.  2 is  a direct  transverse  section  of  the 
frontage  and  cornice. 

From  the  frontage  at  A on  the  ground  line 
set  off  A O'  and  O'  S'  from  fig.  1 ; at  O'  erect 
a vertical ; and  set  up  S'  E equal  to  the  height 
of  the  spectator’s  eye. 

From  the  several  members  of  the  cornice 
draw  radials  to  E,  intersecting  the  vertical  as 
shown . 

In  Fig.  3,  which  represents  the  plane  of  the 
picture,  set  off  the  distance  O O'  from  fig.  1 ; at 
O'  erect  a vertical,  on  which  set  up  the  inter- 
sections from  fig.  2,  and,  through  these  inter- 
sections, draw  radials  to  V,  the  vanishing  point 
of  horizontals  parallel  to  the  frontage,  the 
point  V being  found  by  measuring  on  the  horizon 
a distance  V C from  the  centre  of  the  pictnre 
equal  to  T'  0 in  fig.  1. 

Then  the  radials  to  V are  the  perspective- 
lines  of  the  visible  members  of  the  cornice. 

When  the  point  O',  in  fig.  1,  is  on  the  right 
of  the  intersecting  point  of  the  line  of  frontage 
with  I L,  then  the  order  of  the  letters  in  fig.  2 


Fig.  3. 

and  I remember  that  our  copy-books  of  notes 
were  regularly  examined  by  the  Professor  in  a 
way  that  would  have  done  credit  to  the  master 
of  a Board  School. 

Secondly,  Zurich  belongs  geographically  to 
Switzerland,  I admit,  and  thereby  may  be  denied 
the  title  of  a German  town  ; but  when  we  con- 
sider that  nearly  every  professor  of  its  School  of 
Architecture  was  a German, — Semper,  Liibke, 
Kinkel,  Gladbach,  Lasius;  that  amongst  the 
students,  the  Germans  far  outnumbered  the 
Swiss ; that  they  had  come  to  Zurich  from 
Vienna,  Munich,  Leipsie,  Dresden,  Berlin,  Pesth, 
and  other  places, — we  cannot  escape  the  con- 
clusion that  the  School  of  Architecture  of 
Zurich  was  essentially  German,  and  also  must 
have  been  at  that  time  considered  superior  to 
all  the  other  schools  of  Germany. 

The  secret  of  the  misunderstanding  between 
Mr.  Conradi  and  myself  is  not  far  to  seek.  I 
gather  from  his  letter  that  be  was  a pupil  of 
Semper  at  Dresden;  that  must  have  been  some 
time  between  1834  and  1848,  for  after  that  time 
Semper  was  exiled  from  Germany,  on  acconntr 
of  the  part  he  took  in  revolutionary  tumults- 
Semper  bad  organised  the  Academy  of  Dresden' 
in  his  own  way,  utterly  ridding  it  of  the  pedantic- 
traditions  of  German  schools ; he  possessed  vast, 
erudition,  such  as  never  has  been  acquired  by 
any  other  architect,  combined  with  a creative- 
genius  which  places  him  on  a par  with  the- 
greatest  artists  of  all  times  ; he  was  then  young, 
enthusiastic,  and  absolute  director  of  the 
Dresden  School.  Therefore,  Mr.  Conradi,  his 
pupil,  has  unknowingly  been  placed  in  cirenm- 
stances  far  superior  to  anything  else  existing  im 
Germany,  and  ho  is  living  in  dreamland  when 
he  thinks  the  paradise  of  a school  he  enjoyed  in 
Dresden  was  only  a specimen  of  German  Art 
Schools.  The  illusion  is  natural  enough,  but 
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one  lias  only  to  read  Semper’s  observations  on 
German  schools  to  see  that  it  is  bat  an  illusion. 

As  to  art-teaching,  Semper  says,  “ The  man 
who  intends  to  be  an  artist  should  possess  a 
high  general  education,  and,  thus  armed,  be 
thrown  at  once  into  the  practice  of  his  art.  He 
should  be  left  to  find  out  by  himself  what 
information  be  wants  and  offered  the  means  of 
getting  it ; in  this  way  his  learning  will  partate 
of  the  character  of  self-made  discovery,  and 
thereby  possess  a vitality  which  knowledge 
obtained  by  cramming  entirely  lacks.  To  be 
fruitful  art  should  be  the  result  of  experience 
rather  than  of  the  teaching.” 

In  hia  book  '*  Der  Styl,”  Semper  points  out 
as  his  ideal  of  an  establishment  for  forming 
architects,  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts  in  Paris, 
such  as  it  existed  in  his  time,  with  its  liberty, 
its  rivalries  of  masters,  its  opportunities  for 
designing,  and  facilities  for  acquiring  know- 
ledge. and  Semper  advised  me  and  many  of 
my  fellow  students  to  complete  our  studies  at 
Paris,  as  what  we  had  learned  in  Zurich,  from 
the  want  of  resources  of  the  place,  was  quite 
insufficient,  if  wa  wanted  to  take  a high  position 
in  our  art.  Laweence  Harvey. 


and  the  sooner  they  are  preventedy  the  better  will 
it  be  for  the  community  at  large. 

A Householder  in  St.  Pancras. 
Waste-prevention  is  perfectly  right  in  prin- 
ciple, if  only  it  be  carried  out  by  suitable  methods, 
and  in  moderation. — Ed. 


A PHILANTHROPIC  INQUIRY. 

Sir,- -Having  been  subscribers  to  your  journal  for 
many  years,  we  feel  sure  that  you  will  bo  pleased 
tojask  for  us,  through  the  medium  of  the  Buildei\ 
for  information  as  to  the  best  manner  of  working  a 
sick-club  in  connexion  with  a builder  and  deco- 
rator’s business  where  an  average  of  about  100  men 
are  generally  employed.  If  any  such  firm  would 
kindly  forward  us  a book  of  rules,  we  should  deem 
it  a favour,  Sprake  & Foreman. 

11,  Poni-street,  Belgrave-squarc. 


” THE  MYSTERIES  OF  COLOUR.” 

Sir, — In  a lecture  on  this  subject  delivered 
by  Mr.  G.  A.  Storey,  A.R.A.,  and  reported 
in  last  week’s  Builder  [p.  763],  the  following 
remark  occurs  which  should  not  bo  allowed 
to  go  unchallenged,  ‘‘Let  them  consider 
colour  in  the  same  light  that  they  con' 
aidered  langnago,  namely,  that  it  had  an 

alphabet The  letters  consisted  of  the 

primary  and  pure  tints, — the  red,  blue,  and 
yellow, — which  could  not  be  composed.  They 
are  the  simple  elements  which  compose  all  the 
other  colours,  and  which  were  the  A,  B,  C,  and 
all  their  short  alphabet.”  Surely  the  artist  is  a 
little  behind-hand  in  his  knowledge  of  colours. 
Scientific  men  believe  that  the  primary  colours 
are  red,  green,  and  violet,  and  have  ample  evi- 
dence that  yellow  is  a compound  of  red  and 
green,  and  blue  of  green  and  violet.  This  may 
not  be  the  result  of  a mixture  of  some  pigments, 
but  it  is  the  result  of  the  mixture  of  coloured 
light  5 and  a “School  of  Colour”  founded  on 
one  unscientific  basis  could  not,  I think,  have  a 
long  or  very  successful  existence. 

C.  Roberts. 

*#*  We  have  ourselves  drawn  attention,  on 
previous  occasions,  to  the  curious  manner  in 
which  painters  ignore  the  modern  accepted 
scientific  basis  of  colour.  The  excuse,  perhaps, 
is  that  most  painters  actually  work  with  mixed 
pigments,  and  not  with  mixed  light,  and  there- 
fore take  the  result  of  this  rough  method  as  the 
scientific  result.  It  is  possible,  we  believe,  to 
produce  secondary  colours  in  painting  by  the 
juxtaposition  of  minute  and  brilliant  touches  of 
primary  colour  ; in  such  a case  the  result  would 
depend  on  the  mixing  of  reflected  light  on  the 
retina;  and  here  the  practical  necessity  for  a 
correct  scientific  theory  is  obvious. 


A QUESTION  OF  BOUNDARIES, 

Sib, —Will  you,  or  any  of  your  readers,  kindly 
inform  mo  what  is  the  strict  rule  iu  measuring  the 
boundary  of  an  owner’s  land  who  is  entitled  to  the 
ditch  ? 

I believe  that  iu  Middlesex  a poiot  4 ft.  from  the 
root  of  the  hedge  is  usually  taken,  and  I shall  be 
glad  to  know  whether  this  is  absolutely  correct  and 
can  be  taken  to  be  the  legal  boundary  1 

A Surveyor. 


WHITE  APPEARANCE  IN  BRICKS. 

SiRj — I have  bricks  made  in  my  yard  which  throw 
out  a white  appearance,  very  damaging  to  the  outer 
look  of  a house.  Can  you  recommend  any  remedy  ? 
It  is  supposed  to  be  salt,  and  unfortunately  does  not 
disappear  iu  the  course  of  ten  or  eleven  years. 


CONSTANT  WATER  SUPPLY  IN 
ST.  PANCRAS. 

Sir, — Thanks  to  the  recommendation  of  the 
Builder  (Jan.  26),  and  the  agitation  which  the 
demands  of  the  New  River  Company  a short  time 
since  created,  the  company  has  reduced  its  ex- 
pensive and  arbitrary-  “requirements  ” from  ten  to 
three ; but  these  latter  are  equally  obnoxious  aud 
unnecessary.  Previously  to  the  alterations  called 
for  by  the  company,  we  bad  in  most  houses  a cistern 
daily  supplied  with  water  fresh  from  the  main,  from 
which  the  water-closets  were  kept  pure  by  a flow  of 
water  without  stint,  the  water  being  thus  con- 
stantly changed.  This  was  the  boast  of  the  com- 
panies in  opposition  to  the  proposal  for  a supply  by 
meter.  But  now  the  New  River  Company  has  made 
a fresh  demand,  and  insisted  upon  what  it  calls 
“ waste-preventers  ” being  sot  up,  which  are  really 
obstructors  to  the  purity  of  the  closets  ; for  instead 
of  impurities  being  duly  carried  away  with  a 
thorough  flush  of  water  there  is  just  a puff  enough 
to  make  a stoppage,  which  is  increased  by  the  next 
puff,  and  80  on  ad  infinitum,  thus  adding  to  the 
danger  of  poisonous  effluvia  accumulating  in  every 
water-closet.  Each  householder  is  thus  kept  in  a 
state  of  alarm,  and  the  owners  are  irritated  at  the 
wasteful  and  needless  expense  of  chauKing  good 
fittings,  which  were  both  simple  and  healthful,  for 
complicated  appliances, which  are  both  expensive  and 
liable  to  get  out  of  order,  as  well  as  dangerous  to 
the  sanit^y  well-being  of  the  people.  In  fact,  the 
waste-preventers,  as  Mr.  Rich  said  at  the  Architec- 
tural Association  {Builda-,  p.  476),  are  a nuisance, 


CHURCH  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Cardiff. — A new  church,  dedicated  to  St' 
David,  is  to  be  built  at  Cardiff.  Messrs.  Pugin 
& Pugin,  of  Westminster,  are  the  architects. 

The  bell-tower  of  St.  Peter’s  Church, 

Roath,  Cardiff,  is  fast  approaching  comple' 
tion.  Its  style  is  in  keeping  with  that  of 
the  church,  which  is  Early  English.  The 
Angelas  tower,  of  which  the  foundation  was 
laid  about  twenty-six  years  ago,  circum- 
scribed tbe  design  of  the  architect  to 
great  extent  in  consequence  of  the  base  of  tbe 
tower  being  already  laid,  which  is  constructed 
on  the  sonth-wost  corner  of  the  church  termi- 
nating the  lateral  aisle  consistingof  four  stages, 
terminating  with  the  belfry,  built  with  massive 
rubble  masonry  and  faced  with  Pierpoint 
ashlar,  with  Combe  Down  Bath  stone  window- 
dressings.  The  first  stage  is  plain  and  massive, 
relieved  with  belts  and  string  courses;  each 
succeeding  stage  increases  in  architectural 
detail  and  richness  as  it  rises  above  the  build 
ings  of  the  locality.  The  tower  will  be  crowned 
with  a moulded  cornice,  upon,  which  will  set  four 
turrets  on  the  angles.  Between  the  turrets  will 
be  constructed  a perforated  parapet.  The 
entire  height  of  tbe  tower  when  finished,  with 
the  turrets  and  parapet,  will  stand  112  ft.  over 
the  surface  of  the  street.  The  bells  will  be  sus' 
pended  on  a framework  of  pitch-pine,  4 ft.  over 
the  level  of  the  window-sills,  so  that  the  wave  of 
transmission  from  the  bells  may  escape  the 
belfry  unbroken,  rendering  the  tone  more 
perfect.  The  framework  upon  which  the  bells 
rest  will  be  quite  detached  from  the  tower,  sup- 
ported by  upright  beams  resting  on  massive 
corbels  in  the  angles  of  the  first  stage,  thereby 
throwing  the  entire  weight  of  the  peal  of  bells 
near  the  base  of  the  tower.  The  original  inten- 
tion was  for  a tower  and  spire.  The  architect, 
on  receiving  instructions,  prepared  two  designs, 
one  for  a tower  and  spire,  which  was  exhibited 
in  the  church  for  subscriptions ; the  other  a 
west  front  elevation  and  tower  only,  termi- 
nating with  angnlar  turrets  of  the  height  already 
mentioned  and  filled  in  between  with  a perfo- 
rated parapet.  This  the  Marquis  of  Bute,  in  his 
usual  generosity,  undertook  to  erect  at  his  own 
expense.  The  architect  of  the  works  is  Mr. 
John  J.  Hurley;  the  builder  Mr.  James  Hitt; 
and  the  clerk  of  works  is  Mr.  P.  Harugan,  both 
of  Cardiff. 

Balham. — On  Thursday  the  22nd  inst.,  being 
Ascension  Day,  the  Bishop  of  Rochester  conse- 
crated the  new  Church  of  the  Ascension,  which 
has  jnat  been  erected  near  the  Balham  high  road, 
a short  distance  from  Clapham  Common.  The 
structure  is  a large  and  handsome  edifice  in  the 
Gothic  style,  and  is  of  red  brick,  with  stone 
facings  and  dressings.  It  is  cruciform  on  plan, 
consisting  of  nave  and  two  side  aisles,  tran- 


septs, chancel,  vestry,  and  narthex.  The  in- 
ternal arrangements  and  decorations  are  elabo- 
rate and  costly.  The  length  of  tbe  nave,  from 
the  narthex  to  the  chancel,  is  80  ft.,  and  it  is 
36  ft.  in  width.  It  is  divided  from  the  aisles  by 
an  arcade  of  flat  Gothic  arches,  with  pierced 
tracery  work  above,  surmounted  again  by  three- 
Hgbt  clerestory  windows.  The  nave  roof, — 
upwards  of  60  ft.  in  height, — is  an  open  tim- 
bered one,  divided  in  diagonal  panels,  the 
arched  ribs  of  the  principals  springing  from 
stone  corbels.  Tbe  narthex,  at  the  extreme 
west  end  of  tho  edifice,  is  separated  from  the 
nave  by  an  arcade,  and  encloses  the  baptistry, 
the  floor  of  which,  and  a dado  surrounding  it, 
composed  of  Mosaic  and  encaustic 
tiles.  The  font  is  in  marble,  with  alabaster 
columns.  The  chancel  is  tbe  same  width  as 
the  nave.  The  depth  of  the  chancel  from  the 
nave  approach  to  the  sacrarium  is  22  ft.,  the 
sacrarium  being  14  ft.  deep,  and  the  extreme 
depth  of  the  chancel  36  ft.  The  chancel  is 
approached  from  the  nave  floor  level  by  a flight 
of  seven  steps,  the  floor  to  the  sacrarium  being 
paved  with  encaustic  tiles,  and  that  portion  of 
it  within  the  sacrarium  with  mosaic.  Beyond 
the  altar-table  there  is  an  open  arcade,  con- 
sisting of  three  Gothic  arches.  On  the  north 
aide  the  chancel  is  divided  from  the  transept  by 
an  elaborate  Gothic  screen  in  Portland  stone. 
The  pulpit,  a costly  structure  in  marble  and 
alabaster,  is  not  yet  finished.  The  seats  in  the 
body  of  tho  church  are  in  pitch  pine,  and  the 
clergy  and  choir  stalls  are  in  panelled  oak. 
The  church  will  seat  upwards  of  1,000  persons. 
The  tower  and  spire,  as  well  as  the  vestries, 
have  yet  to  be  built.  The  cost  of  the  church 
when  completed  will  be  about  15,0001.  Mr. 
Arthur  Cawston,  of  Spring-gardens,  is  the  archi- 
tect, and  Messrs.  Bowyer,  of  Upper  Norwood, 
are  the  contractors.  Messrs.  Hitchcock  & Bland 
are  respectively  clerk  and  foreman  of  the 
works. 


Biographies  of  Working  Jfen.  By  Grant  Allen, 
B.A.  “The  People’s  Library.”  London: 
Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge, 
1884. 

In  two  hundred  pages,  clearly  written  and 
clearly  printed,  Mr.  Allen  recounts  the  interest- 
ing lives  of  Telford,  Stephenson,  Gibson,  Her- 
schel,  Millet,  Garfield,  and  Edward.  Their 
careers, — distinct  in  every  other  respect, — have 
this  in  common,  that  the  success  of  them  was 
due,  not  to  chance,  but  to  purpose.  It  is  curious 
to  notice  how,  in  some  cases,  the  bent  of  mind 
has  been  shaped  by  circumstances,  and  how 
in  others  it  has  bad  to  struggle  against  them. 
Telford  began  life  as  a stonemason,  and  ended 
it,  by  a sort  of  natural  development,  as  the 
prince  of  road-makers.  On  the  other  hand, 
Edward’s  craft  of  shoemaking  in  no  degree  con- 
tributed to  his  success  as  a naturalist,  but 
rather  militated  against  it.  In  the  Herscbel 
family  (which  was  of  Jewish  origin)  there 
seems  to  have  been  a strong  hereditary  taste  for 
philosophy  and  music.  May  not  tbe  astrono- 
mical genius  of  William  Herscbel,  the  organist, 
have  been  a result  of  this  combination  ? There 
is  assuredly  some  resemblance  between  the 
harmony  of  heavenly  bodies  and  that  of  con- 
certed sotlnds,  and  the  mind  which  could  be 
affected  by  the  one  would  scarcely  bo  indifferent 
to  the  other.  In  what  is  avowedly  a compila- 
tion we  do  not  look  for  originality,  but  Mr. 
Allen  is  entitled  to  the  credit  of  having  done 
his  work  carefully  and  pleasantly.  The  biogra- 
phies which  he  has  abbreviated  from  Smiles’s 
well-known  volumes  are  satisfactory,  and  those 
of  Gibson  the  sculptor,  and  Millet  the  painter 
are  not  the  less  interesting  because  they  are 
less  familiar. 

In  the  Slums.  By  the  Rev.  D.  Rice-Jones,  M.A- 
London : Nisbet.  1884. 

This  is  a graphic,  but  not  sensational,  account 
of  how  tbe  poor  live  in  that  miserable  district 
which  lies  between  Drury-lane  and  Lincoln’s 
Inn-fields.  Tho  evils  of  overcrowding  and  of 
unsanitary  dwellings  are  as  great  there  as  in 
Stepney  and  Whitechapel,  aud  the  population 
is  probably  lees  industrious, — casual  employ- 
ment at  theatres  not  being  conducive  to  habits 
of  steady  toil.  The  district  is  convenient  for 
philanthropists,  but,  somehow  or  other,  does 
not  seem  to  have  attracted  them.  Perhaps 
Mr.  Irving  might  like  to  do  something  for  a 
neighbourhood  on  which  the  “ play-houses  ” 
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Have  exerted  an  influence  for  more  than  two 

centuries. 


The  Student’s  Guide  to  the  Practice  of  Mcaswing 

and  Valuing  Artificers’  Works.  Fifth  edition  j 

thoroughly  revised,  with  considerable  addi- 
tions, by  E.  Wyndqam  Tarn,  M.A.,  architect. 

London  : Crosby  Lockwood  & Co.  1884. 

This  book  has  evidently  met  a want  in  its  day. 
It  was  first  published  by  Weale  in  1843, — the 
greater  portion  of  the  work  being  supplied  by 
an  eminent  surveyor  retired  from  practice,  who 
died  before  he  had  completed  it  ready  for  pub- 
lication. In  1852,  and  again  in  1858,  Mr.  E.  L. 
Garbett  edited  it, — making  such  additions  as 
he  deemed  advisable, — some  of  them  odd  in 
manner,  and  some  people  thought  the  matter  a 
little  wide  of  the  purpose.  Hr.  Tarn  added  to 
it  and  altered  it  largely  in  1871,  but  the  book 
wore  the  same  general  aspect.  The  present 
edition  is  altered  in  form  j the  book  has  lost 
height  and  width,  has  a smaller  number  of  pages, 
but  a good  deal  more  on  each  page, — and  is  more 
handy  in  consequence.  The  additions  are  mainly 
in  the  “Explanations  and  Technical  Terms,” — a 
sort  of  unalphabetical  dictionary  of  most  of  the 
parts  of,  and  materials  in,  a building.  Special 
foundations,  selenitic  cement,  shoring,  needling, 
lifts,  earth  closets,  and  pneumatic  bells,  may  be 
selected  as  examples  of  new  paragraphs.  The 
rules  for  the  thicknesses  of  walls,  for  calcu- 
lating the  sizes  of  wooden  posts,  iron  columns  and 
stanchions,  wood  and  iron  girders,  aud  the  in- 
formation with  respect  to  sizes  of  timbers  in 
floors,  and  in  the  parts  of  wooden  and  iron  roofs 
go  somewhat  beyond  the  original  intention. 
There  has  evidently  been  a wish  to  make  a kind 
of  general  handbook  as  far  as  space  would 
allow, — especial  attention  being  given  to  the 
wants  of  the  average  reader,  coming  to  the  work 
very  fresh  and  uncorrupted  with  preliminary 
knowledge. 

Reminiscences  of  the  first  edition, — a kind  of 
“outliers,” — appear  occasionally  still.  On  p.  24 
we  have, — “ a load  of  statute  bricks  is  500.” 
There  is  a bit  of  history  here.  The  17th  Geo. 
III.,  cap.  42, — which  stipulated  that  all  bricks 
made  for  sale  should,  when  burned,  be  not  less 
than  8i  in.  long,  4 in.  wide,  and  2i  in.  thick, — 
was  recognised  by  the  retired  surveyor  who 
wrote  the  book  as  a fixed,  practically  unalter- 
able, thing.  On  p.  25, — “ a ton  of  tVon  is 
2,240  lb.  weight.”  On  plate  ii.,  plowed  heading 
is  an  orthographical  survival,  now’  very  rare. 
On  p.  101, — “ In  measuring  roofs  take  the^highest 
timbers  first,  ....  and  so  to  the  cei^t^igryioor,” 
is  apparently  a puzzled  compositor’s  snatch 
after  joists  nearly  a couple  of  generations  ago. 
On  plate  iii.  are  “framed  chimney-grounds,” 
which  the  whirligig  of  time  may  bring  into 
vogue  again,  but  not  to  the  world’s  advantage. 
TVood  angle-staffs  (p.  108)  ai-o  practically 
obsolete.  These  are,  however,  mere  curious 
trifles, — albeit  interesting  in  one  way  or 
another. 

As  to  earth  closets  on  upper  floors  (p.  220), — 
"a  straight  pipe,  12  in.  diameter,  leading  to  a 
vault  or  receptacle  below,”  we  strongly  advise 
no  one  to  thiuk  of  such  an  arrangement  if  he 
can  possibly  avoid  it.  Page  222, — “either  the 
gauge  or  weight  per  foot  of  zinc  should  be 
described,” — it  is  better  alw’ays  to  describe  the 
weight  only.  The  amount  of  gas  delivered  does 
not  depend  solely  on  the  bore  of  the  supply-pipe 
(p.  223)  ; the  pressure  and  the  length  of  the 
pipe  must  be  taken  into  account.  Chapter  X. 
deals  with  Dilapidations,  Repairs,  Contracts, 
and  Ancient  Lights,  and  twenty  pages  are  used 
to  good  advantage.  A caviller  might  complain 
that  measuring, — taking  off,  abstracting, 

billing,  and  valuing, — occupies  hardly  one- 
fourth  of  tho  volume.  The  principles  are 
laid  down,  and  should  be  well  mastered  by  every 
student  before  he  has  been  long  in  an  office. 
After  a good  deal  of  active  practice  in  surveying 
when  the  young  man  reads  it  all  again  ho  may 
be  disposed  to  rank  himself  among  the  cavillers; 
but  may  find  himself  not  long  afterwards  recom- 
mending a junior  to  study  well  all  that  there 
is  in  it.  He  will  not  find  much  about  modern 
methods, — such,  for  instance,  as  that  which 
finds  most  favour  with  London  surveyors  now- 
adays,— who  take  off  the  work  of  the  carcass  and 
then  take  the  finishings,  and  find  considerable 
advantage  when  they  have  to  refer  to  the 
dimensions  in  order  to  adjust  variations  at  the 
end.  Neither  will  ho  find  some  other  devices 
mentioned  by  which  a man  in  constant  practice 
manages  to  expedite  his  work, — such  as  getting 
the  sizes  of  doors  in  the  joiner  through  the 
brickwork  dimensions,  collecting  the  walls 


already  taken  for  damp  courses,  shortening  the 
bills  by  giving  averages  as  for  widths  of  rough 
arches,  sizes  of  stone  templates,  lengths  of  iron 
bolts,  &c.  It  is  truo  that  most  of  these,  aud 
many  more  than  any  one  would  attempt  to  note 
down  in  a book,  will  be  learned  best  by  contact 
with  actual  work,  and  from  a man’s  own  wits 
if  ho  has  them  about  him.  For  quantity  sur- 
veying, — as  for  most  other  things, — a man  must 
have  plenty  of  them  about  him,  if  he  intends  to 
make  a good  income  in  the  course  of  doing  good 
service  for  hia  employers.  Parents  will  do 
wisely  not  to  put  dull  boys  to  the  profession; 
and  agile-minded  ones  must  have  plenty  of 
staying  power,  and  firm  health  besides.  "Work 
must  often  be  very  rapidly  turned  out, — pace 
in  those  cases  seeming  indeed  the  principal 
requisite  in  everybody’s  eyes,  till  the  day  of 
reckoning  arrives.  The  original  author  of  “ The 
Student’s  Guide,”  who,  having  had  fifty  years’ 
experience  before  1843,  must  have  been  at 
work  at  his  profession  in  the  last  century, — 
probably  knew  something  of  Old  Leisure  in  hia 
day,  and  let  us  hope  contrived  to  get  along  very 
well  without  the  alternations  of  mad  haste 
and  enforced  idleness  which  worry  us  so 
much. 

The  Builder  has  never  hesitated  in  pointing 
out  that  tho  best  course  is  that  the  architect 
and  quantity  surveyor  shall  bo  separate  per- 
sons,— not,  however,  imputing  or  even  sug- 
gesting any  imperfect  or  perfunctory  perform- 
ance of  the  work  when  they  are  not.  Archi- 
tects who  take  off  their  own  quantities, — as 
the  speakers  at  tho  late  Conference  recognised 
that  in  the  country  they  must  generally  do,  at 
any  rate  for  their  smaller  works, — would  urge 
that  they  are  willing  to  take  a good  deal  of 
pains,  and  to  do  very  thoroughly  with  a little 
more  effort  what  some  others  can  do  with  less. 
It  is  natural  for  any  one  to  resent  being  told  that 
he  is  not  so  ready  as  we  have  been  made  by  the 
hard  discipline  of  much  practice  j but  an  error 
to  show  that  bile  is  so  easily  raised  when  skill 
is  injudiciously  vaunted.  There  is  a good  deal 
of  human  nature  in  the  expert  taker-off, — the 
“accomplished  surveyor,”  as  at  times  a 
specimen  will  call  himself ; and  his  coxcombry, 
when  he  states  that  he  knows  ho  can  do  some- 
thing extremely  well,  resembles  coxcombry  in 
general.  Thoroughly  capable  people,  indeed, — 
if  possessed  of  other  virtues, — do  not  give  them- 
selves caressing  names. 

We  have  no  longing  for  the  extinction  of  local 
peculiarities,  which  are  founded  on  reason 
mainly,  though  partly  on  usage.  Mr.  Tarn,  in 
his  preface,  goes  a little  too  far  when  he  hints 
that  they  have,  for  the  most  part,  disappeared  ; 
and  that  the  disappearance  is  necessarily  in  the 
direction  of  improvement.  “ Until  very  recent 
times  every  county  in  England  may  bo  said 
to  have  had  its  own  especial  style  of  buildiug, 
arising  partly  from  the  natni-e  of  the  materials 
found  in  the  locality, and  partly  from  peculiarities 
in  the  climate.”  It  will  be  a pity  if, — “owiug 
to  the  rapidity  and  ease  with  which  various 
materials  are  conveyed  from  place  to  place,” — 
it  should  ever  bo  otherwise,  except  when  the 
local  materials  are  very  inferior  and  comely 
work  cannot  be  turned  out  with  them.  Still, 
there  is  a tendency  in  this  direction,  and,  kept 
within  proper  bounds,  it  may  have  wholesome 
results.  There  is,  doubtless,  also  a tendency 
towards  an  assimilation  of  tho  methods  of 
building,  contracting,  and  measuring  artificers’ 
work.  Tho  causes  which  have  been  at  work 
in  London  and  the  neighbourhood  are,  and  will 
be,  at  work  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Taro  has  made  the  constants  of  labour 
apply  to  hours  instead  of  days,  which  is  an 
improvement.  Pleasant  little  homilies  anent 
the  growing  disposition  of  the  workman  to  do 
less  work  in  tho  same  time,  might  be  founded 
on  such  tables  of  constants ; which,  albeit  liable 
to  human  error,  probably  only  share  that 
liability  with  the  general  imputation  and  any 
universal  repudiation  of  it.  Salmon,  of  “ The 
Country  Builder’s  Estimator;  or,  the  Archi- 
tect’s Companion,”  writing  in  the  middle  of  the 
last  century,  observed  that  “A  Trowel-man  and 
Labourer,  although  but  slow,  can  perform  one 
Rod  of  rough  Work  in  five  Days,”  tho  day 
being  probably  more  than  ten  hours,  as  assumed 
in  recent  lists  of  constants.  The  early  editions 
of  “ The  Student’s  Guide”  gave  4-941  days  of 
a bricklayer  and  labourer  for  the  execution  of  a 
rod;  Hurst  has  recently  given  3-908  to  5132 
days,  according  to  the  thickness  and  difficulty 
of  the  work ; and  Mr.  Tarn  has  revised  his  list,  I 
and  made  it  42‘5  houx-s  according  to  his  new 
method.  j 


Strains  in  Ironweork  ; a Course  of  Eight  Ele- 
mentary Lectur  s delivered  before  the  Society 
of  Engineers,  Session  1882-3.  By  Henry 
Adams,  M.Inst.C.E.,  M.Inst.M.E.,  F.S.S.,  &c. 
London:  E.  &F.  N.  Spon,  16,  Charing-cross. 
New  York.  35,  Murray-street.  1884. 

Mr.  Adams,  M.I.C.E.,  &c.,  presents  us  with  a 
course  of  eight  elementary  lectures,  delivered 
before  the  Society  of  Engineers,  1882-3,  on  the 
“ Strains  in  Ironwork,”  His  little  work  treats 
the  subject  in  a very  elementary  though  clear 
and  concise  manner, — a method  of  treatment 
which  will  be  found  particularly  useful  to  those 
who  desire  to  obtain  a knowledge  of  the  subject, 
and  possess  bat  little  mathematical  skill.  The 
author  opens  with  a short  dissertation  on  those 
properties  of  wrought  - iron,  cast  • iron,  and 
steel  which  relate  to  tho  power  of  resisting 
tensile  and  compressive  strains.  Then,  com- 
mencing with  the  very  simplest  form  of 
mechanical  power,  “ the  lever,”  ho  leads  us  by 
easy  stages  to  the  composition  and  resolution  of 
forces;  force  and  polar  polygons,  recipi-ocal 
diagrams,  Ac.  The  work  is  amply  illustrated  j 
consisting  of  65  pp.  octavo ; the  figures  num- 
ber 172.  Of  course,  in  so  small  a work  there 
must  necessarily  be  very  much  relating  to  the 
subject  which  is  omitted.  The  author,  how- 
ever, promises  us  a more  advanced  coorse 
which  will  no  doubt  fill  up  many  a gap,  and 
if  treated  in  the  same  clear  and  simple  raau- 
ner,  will  undoubtedly  be  a great  boon  to  many 
readers.  His  definitions  of  “strain”  and 
“stress”  do  not  appear  consistent  'w’ith  those 
generally  received.  Although  it  is  of  very  little 
importance  what  words  we  use  to  describe  the 
different  forces  met  with  in  structures,  still  it 
would  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  student  if 
there  were  some  sort  of  consistency  and  agree- 
ment amongst  writers.  There  is,  however,  great 
laxity  in  the  use  of  the  terms  “strain”  and 
“ stress,”  especially  amongst  modern  writers. 
The  author  defines  “strain”  as  “ the  change  of 
form  produced  in  a piece  by  the  action  of  a 
load,”  and  “ stress  ” as  “ the  resistance  set  up 
in  the  material.”  Surely  the  strain  is  not  the 
change  of  form  itself,  but  that  which  causes  it. 

The  older  -writers,  as  Tredgold  aud  Barlow, 
and  many  of  the  modern,  as  Du  Bois  and  Hurst, 
confine  the  meaning  of  the  word  “ stress  ” to 
the  external  force  or  forces  which  produce 
internal  strains ; while  Alexander,  the  author, 
and  many  others,  make  free  use  of  such  expres- 
aious  as  “ internal  stresses,”  applying  the  term 
“stress”  to  tho  material  of  apiece  as  others 
do  to  tho  structure.  Thus  they  would  say  a piece 
has  to  sustain  a stress  of  four  tons  per  square 
inch  of  sectional  area.  It  would,  however,  be 
better  to  confine  the  word  “ stress  ” to  express 
the  external  forces,  especially  making  use  of  it 
when  they  cannot  be  properly  expressed  by  the 
w'ord  “ weight”  or  “ load,”  and  apply  the  term 
"strain”  to  tho  internal  forces  produced  by  the 
weight,  load,  or  stress,  the  term  “strain,” 
with  its  various  qualifications,  being  all- 
sufficient  to  define  clearly  tho  nature  of  the 
various  interior  forces.  The  author  has  given, 
at  the  end  of  each  lecture,  a number  of  test 
questions,  which  will  be  found  very  nsefnl  to 
enable  the  student  to  satisfy  himself  that  he 
has  thoroughly  mastered  the  subject  of  the 
lecture. 

This  work  will  be  fouud  a very  useful  and 
handy  little  book,  containing  a great  amount  of 
information  [in  a small  space,  aud  yet  entering 
into  principles  sufficiently  to  satisfy  the  student 
of  the  truth  of  the  deductions,  and  thereby  fix 
them  in  his  memory.  And  those  who  attended 
the  author’s  lectures,  as  well  as  general  readers, 
will  do  well  to  possess  themselves  of  so  handy 
and  easy  an  introduction  to  graphic  statics. 


Electric  Light  in  Collieries. — A most 
satisfactory  and  successful  electric  light  instal- 
lation has  jxist  been  completed  at  the  Park  Pit 
Ocean  Collieries,  South  Wales.  The  motive 
power  is  supplied  by  a C-h.p.  Marshall  engine, 
fitted  with  Hartuell’s  patent  automatic  expan- 
sion gear,  driving  a Crompton-Burgiu  self- 
regulating dynamo.  There  are  fifty  20-candle- 
power  Swan  incondesceut  lamps  distributed 
underground  and  on  the  surface  over  the  screens, 
workshops,  and  eugine-houses.  The  novel 
feature  in  tho  installation  is  the  very  successful 
manner  in  which  the  bottom  of  the  pit  is  lighted, 
and  150  yards  of  the  workings,  as  far  as  the 
main  engine  roads.  The  work  has  been  carried 
out  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Howell,  Llanelly,  agent  for 
Messrs.  E.  E.  Crompton  & Co.,  assisted  by  the 
officials  of  the  colliery. — Electricia7i. 
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BUILDING  PATENT  EECOED.* 

APPLICATIONS  FOB  LETTEBS  PATENT. 

.J/ay  16.-7,806,  A.  A.  Collie,  Cardiff,  Ventilating 
■Water-closets.— 7,809,  J.  Perriman,  London,  Ven- 
tilation. 

May  17.-7,838,  H.  Steven  and  J.  Walker, 
•Glasgow,  Cast-iron  Skylight  Frames.— 7,864,  C. 
Jnwood,  Burton-on-Trent,  Hot-air  and  Ventilating 
Apparatus. — 7,866,  B.  Swaine,  Leeds,  Door-knobs 
■or  Handles,  &:c. 

May  20.-7,946,  H.  Talbot,  Manchester,  Flue 
Bricks.— 7,948,  G.  A.  Nebeling,  Rsmsheid,  Ger- 
many, Metallic  Coverings  for  Koofs  and  Walls. — 
7,960,  W.  L.  Gregg,  Philadelphia.  U.S.A.,  Brick 
Machines. — 7,972,  D.  T.  Bostol,  London,  Water- 
•closets  and  Urinals. — 7,986,  J.  W.  Perkins  and  R. 
W.  Perkins,  London,  Metallic  Baths. 

J/ay  21.-8,017,  J.  Woodman,  London,  Cleansing 
J)rain-pipes. — 8,018,  M.  Syer,  London,  Electrically- 
operated  V'alve  for  Flushing  Cisterns,  &c. — 8,028, 
-J.  Mountain,  Sheffield,  Water-closets. — 8,032,  G.  F. 
Twist,  Coventry,  Connecting  Sinks  with  Drains.  _ 

May  22. — 8,071,  W.  Leggott,  Bradford,  Opening 
And  Fastening  Sliding  Windows. — 8,073,  J.  Kaye, 
London,  Latching  and  Unlatching  Doors. — 8,091, 
F.  Cantz,  Karlsbad,  Austria,  Automatic  Flushing- 
tank. 

SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED.+ 

May  23.-5,706,  W.  M.  Simons,  Nottingham, 
JloUtr  - blind  Furniture.  — 6,428,  E.  Edwards, 
London,  Deteriorating  Alarm  for  giving  Warning 
of  attempt  to  force  Doors,  Windows,  he.  Com.  by 
.H.  Gibout,  Paris.  — 6,496,  W.  H.  Pike,  Liverpool, 
Combination  of  Bell  and  Door  Knob  or  Handle. 

ABUIOGMEKTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS 
PuhlUhed  during  the  tceele  ending  May  24,  1884. 

4,662,  C.  H.  Fitzmaurice,  London,  Apparatus  for 
Ascending  Towers,  Spire.s,  &c.  (Oct.  1,  1884,  price 
:2d.). 

A framing  is  built  round  the  tower,  ic.,  on  which  are 
mounted  two  or  more  horizontal  shafts  carrying  wheels 
with  elastic  tyres;  and  the  shafts  are  geared  together  to 
TevoWe  in  opposite  directions,  and  are  adjustable  so  as  to 
be  capable  of  being  pressed  hard  against  the  lower  ; and 
ithen,  when  the  shafts  are  revolved,  the  wheels  grip  the 
surface  of  the  lower,  and  the  framing  ascends  or  descends. 
(Pro.  Pro.) 

4,697,  W.  R.  Lake,  London,  Water-closets,  kc. 
tCom.  by  J.  P.  Putnam,  Boston,  U.S.A.  (Oct.  2,  '83, 
IsJ. 

The  chief  feature  of  this  invention  is  the  dividing  the 
dluahing  stream  into  two.  The  lower  flush  enters  the 
bottom  of  the  basin,  divi^led  by  a rote  into  several  minute 
streams,  and  forces  the  water,  &c.,  iu  the  bottom  of  the 
'basin  up  through  the  trap-beud  in  the  side  thereof.  The 
upper  flush  enters  a chamber  on  the  outside  of  the  basin, 
an  which  is  always  a body  of  water,  and  overflows  from 
>the  top  of  the  chamber  into  a flushing  rim  roundthe  basin, 
thus  cleansing  the  sides  thereof.  [Several  other  modifica- 
.tions  are  described  in  twenty  pages  of  specificatious,  stated 
.in  thirty-three  claims,  and  ilhisiruted  by  eleven  figures  in 
tne  drawings,  butwhich  are  not  capable  of  being  condensed 
within  our  limits.] 

4,715,  H.  J.  Allison,  London.  Coloured. glass 
Windows.  Com.  by  J.  La  Purge,  New  York, 
(U.S.A.  (Oct.  4,  ’83,  4d.). 

A light  metallic  framework  is  substituted  for  the  usual 
“ leading,”  and  a thin  sheet  of  glass  is  placed  ou  one  or 
•both  sides  of  the  coloured  glass.  {Pro.  Pro  ) 

4,808,  A.  J.  Boult,  London,  Venetian  Blinds. 
■Com.  by  J.  B.  Querre,  Toulouse  (Oct.  9,  ’83,  2d.). 

The  supporting  chains  for  the  blind  are  attached  to  the 
lower  lath,  and  pass  through  all  the  laths,  as  is  usual. 
They  then  pass  over  pulleys  in  the  top  lath,  along  the 
upper  side  of  the  same  to  pulleys  mounted  on  the  side 
rframe  of  the  window.  4e,,  and  the  ends  are  connected  to 
•counter-weights.  (Pro.  Pro.) 

4,825,  G.  W.  Davis,  Birmingham,  Attaching  Door- 
knobs to  their  Spindles  (Oct.  10,  ’83,  2d.). 

The  free  end  of  the  spindle  is  circular  in  section,  and  a 
slot  is  formed  therethrough.  When  the  handle  is  screwed 
on  a pin  is  passed  through  a hole  in  the  neck  of  the  knob 
through  the  slot  and  into  a recess  on  the  opposite  side  of 
rthe  knob.  (Pro.  Pro.) 


MEETINGS. 

Satcbdat,  Mat  31. 

C'lrdiJ"  Arckile  tiiral  Sketching  Cliil/.  — President’a 
Address.  7.30  p.m, 

MoyPAT,  JCKB  2. 

Cardiff  Architectural  Sketching  — Excursion  to 

Margam  Abbey. 

Wednksdat,  JvjfB  4. 

Shorthand  Society  {66,  Chancery  - lane) . — Exhibition  of 
stenographic  curiosities.  8 p rn. 

British  Arch(Sological  Association. — (11  Mr.  C.  Roach 
Smith  on  “The  British  Oppidum  at  Old  Winchester.” 
(2)  Mr.  E.  P.  Loftus  Brock  on  “An  .AncicLt  Chapel  at 
Dover."  (3)  Mr,  J.  W.  Grover,  on  “ Mount  Nod, 
Clapham."  8 p.m. 

Thursday,  Jche  5. 

Boyal  Archceological  Institute. — (1)  Mr.  J,  G.  Waller  ou 
“Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Century  Brasses.”  (2)  Mr. 
J.  T.  Mieklethwaite  on  “ The  Wall  Paintings  in  Penvon 
Cburch."  (3)  Mr.  A,  H.  Church  ou  “Some  Homan 
Pittvrs’ Marks.”  4 p.m. 

Boyal  Institution. — Professor  Dewar  on  “Flame  and 
Oxidation."  (VII.)  3 p.m. 

Chemical  Society. — 8 p.m. 

Satuhdat,  Jure  7. 

Association  of  Puhlic  Sanitary  Jnspeefor#.— Annual 
Dinner  at  the  Holborn  Restaurant.  6 p.m. 

• Compiled  by  Hart  A Co.,  Patent  Agents,  186,  Fleet- 
street. 

t Open  to  public  inspection  for  two  months  from  the 
dates  named. 


Pliaccllanea. 

British  Archaological  Association.— At 
the  meeting  of  this  Society  on  the  2l8t  inst., 
Mr.  Thos.  Morgan,  F.S.A.,  in  the  chair,  the 
first  paper  was  by  Signora  Campion,  “ On  the 
Antiquities  of  the  Ancient  City  of  Luni,  in 
Italy.”  In  the  lady’s  absence,  the  paper  was 
read  by  Mr.  E.  Walford,  M.A.  It  was  from 
this  port  that,  we  are  told,  vessels  sailed  for 
the  siege  of  Troy.  Claudius  made  it  his  port 
of  debarcation  when  he  undertook  the  conquest 
of  Britain.  Many  antiquities  are  constantly 
being  met  with  in  the  locality,  and  masts  of 
vessels  are  sometimes  found.  The  second  paper 
was  by  Mr.  W.  de  Gray  Birch,  F.S.A.  It  was 
descriptive  of  a fine  stained-glass  figure  of  a 
lady  in  Long  Melford  Church,  Suffolk,  shown  in 
facsimile  by  a drawing  by  Mr.  Watling.  The 
figure  is  that  of  Lady  Anne  Percy,  then  wife  of 
Lawrence  Eainsforth,  Kt.,  and  probably  the 
youngest  daughter  of  Hotspur,  and  not  the  first 
or  second,  as  has  been  believed.  The  lady’s 
third  husband  was  Sir  R.  Vaughan.  ^ She  is 
represented  in  a kneeling  posture,  clad  in  a red 
heraldic  robe,  on  which  are  the  arms  of  the 
Dukes  of  Brabant  and  Lucy,  while  on  her 
ermine-lined  mantle  are  those  of  Rainsforth  and 
Brokesborne.  This  is  the  earliest  known  por- 
trait of  any  member  of  the  Percy  family. 

TKe  “Temple  Gardens  Hall”  on  the 
Thames  Embankment. — This  is  the  name 
which  has  been  given  to  a temporary  building 
of  corrugated  iron  just  erected  on  the  Thames 
Embankment  by  Messrs.  Croggon  & Co.,  of 
Upper  Thames-street,  for  Messrs.  Moody  and 
Saukey’s  services.  The  building  has  been 
erected  on  a portion  of  the  land  lately  belonging 
to  the  Corporation,  immediately  to  the  west  of 
the  new  City  of  London  Schools.  It  is  of  large 
dimensions,  being  upwards  of  250  ft.  in  length, 
and  nearly  200  ft.  in  width,  occupying  a ground 
area  of  between  45,000  and  50,000  superficial 
feet.  It  consists  of  three  bays,  the  roof  being 
snpported  by  a large  number  of  lattice  and  cross 
girders,  resting  on  iron  columns.  The  interior 
walls  are  lined  with  timber.  At  the  south  end 
there  is  a platform  extending  across  the  entire 
width  of  the  building,  whilst  at  the  north  end, 
as  well  as  on  the  east  and  west  sides,  there  are 
rows  of  seats  raised  from  the  floor-level  to  a 
height  of  about  20  ft.  It  is  stated  that  the 
building  will  seat  an  audience  of  5,000  persons. 
It  was  opened  for  Moody  and  Sankey’s  services 
on  Tuesday  last.  These  services  will  be  con- 
tinued for  about  two  months,  at  the  expiration 
of  which  Messrs.  Croggon’s  contract  provides 
for  the  removal  of  the  building. 

Public  Buildings  in  Servia. — The  inde- 
pendence of  Servia  in  1878  was  followed  by  an 
important  development  of  activity  in  building 
and  engineering  operations.  The  railway  sys- 
tem is  being  gradually  developed,  under  the 
direction  of  German  technical  authorities,  and 
the  prospects  of  the  future  are  good  as  regards 
the  general  prosperity  of  the  country.  The 
want  of  building  material  iu  the  land  itself  and 
the  inefficient  methods  of  transport  have  done 
much  to  restrict  building  activity  in  the  past. 
There  is  a great  lack  of  public  buildings  in 
Servia,  and  the  following  are  projected,  accord- 
ing to  a statement  made  by  Herr  Wallbrecht  at 
a recent  meeting  of  the  Hanover  Architects’ 
Society  : — 1.  Buildings  for  the  Ministry  of  War 
and  the  Ministry  of  Public  Works  at  Belgrade 
(architect, Herr  Wallbrechtl.  Facades  of  sand- 
stone and  brick  Renaissance  forms.  2.  Epis- 
copal residence,  with  chapel,  for  Negotin,  Nisch, 
and  Karanowatz  (architect,  Herr  Stier).  3. 
Gymnasia  at  Belgrade  and  Nisch  (architect, 
Herr  Wallbrecht).  4.  Theological  Seminary  for 
Belgrade  (architects,  Schreiter  and  Schreiber, 
of  Cologne).  5.  Teachers’  Seminary  at  Bel- 
grade (architect,  Herr  Lingemann).  G.  Lower 
Gymnasium  at  Belgrade  (architect,  Herr  Stier). 

'a  New  Pulley  Priction  Brake. — We  have 
received  from  Messrs.  A.  Bell  & Co.,  of  Man- 
chester, a description  of  their  new  brake  for 
forming  an  effective  check  on  pulley  ropes.  It 
consists  of  a couple  of  blocks  grooved  for  the 
number  of  ropes  in  the  sheaf,  so  as  to  grasp  all 
the  ropes  equally,  and  tightened  or  slackened 
by  a cord  acting  on  an  auxiliary  pulley  attached 
to  the  brake.  It  can  be  applied  to  any  rope 
block,  and  seems  both  simple  and  effective. 

Surveyorsbip  of  Highways,  Islington. 
An  appointment  has  been  made  to  the  above 
office.  The  candidates  were  ninety-three  in 
number,  and  the  choice  fell  upon  Mr.  J.  F. 
Barber,  assistant  surveyor  to  the  parish  of  St. 
George,  Hanover-square. 


The  Association  of  municipal  and  Sani- 
tary Engineers  (Home  Counties  District)  met 
on  Saturday  at  Ealing.  Over  forty  towns  were 
represented.  There  were  also  a considerable 
number  of  visitors  interested  in  sanitary  matters 
present.  The  members  assembled  at  the  Local 
Board  office,  and  afterwards  adjourned  to  the 
Lyric  Hall,  when  the  president,  Mr.  W.  H. 
White,  took  the  chair.  A paper  was  read  by 
Mr.  J.  Allen  Brown,  F.G.S.,  &c.,  entitled  A 
Sketch  of  the  Geology  of  Ealing,  with  Evidences 
of  Glacial  Deposit,”  illustrated  by  some  valuable 
drawings.  A second  paper  was  by  Mr.  Charles 
Jones,  C.E.,  Engineer  to  the  Ealing  Local  Board 
and  past  president  of  the  Association,  entitled 
“ Twenty ' Years’  Development  of  a London 
Suburb,”  which  gave  an  account  of  the  remark- 
able growth  of  Ealing.  The  sewage  works 
were  the  earliest  carried  out  in  the  Thames 
valley.  They  consist  of  a sewage  farm  for  the 
northern  district,  and  precipitating  works  for 
the  southern  district ; and  upon  these  latter 
works  all  house  refuse,  together  with  the 
sewage,  is  destroyed  (cremated)  by  the  aid  of 
the  “ Destructor.”  This  apparatus  is  a most 
valuable  adjunct  to  the  works,  and  is  the  first 
erected  in  the  South  of  England.  The  increase 
in  the  “ village  ” has  been  from  5,000,  in  1861, 
to  18,000  persons  now,  and  the  rateable  value  of 
property  has  risen  correspondingly  from  21,5007. 
to  118,0717.  The  influence  of  the  progress  made 
in  the  sanitary  arrangements  is  well  indicated 
by  the  diminished  death-rates,  which  have 
decreased  from  18  26,  in  1875,  to  11'23  per 
thousand  in  the  past  year,  the  average  for  the 
past  four  years  being  12'9  The  members  sub- 
sequently visited  the  sewage  works,  and  were 
much  interested  in  the  mode  in  which  the 
engineer  treats  the  sewage  mixed  with  the 
refuse,  Mr.  Jones  explaining  the  various 
subjects  of  interest  upon  the  works.  A visit 
was  then  paid  to  the  lately-constructed  Brent- 
ford works  and  those  at  Chiswick.  The  members 
lunched  at  the  Lyric  Hall.  Mr.  John  Thornhill 
Harrison,  C.E.,  of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
and  Dr.  Clark,  Medical  Officer  of  Health, 
Twickenham,  were  amongst  the  visitors. 

Sawdust  Plastering^. — Two  Western  in- 
ventors have  recently  obtained  patents  for  the 
use  of  sawdust  instead  of  sand  in  plastering 
compositions,  and  this,  it  is  conceived,  may  bo 
a matter  of  considerable  importance  to  the 
owners  of  sawmills  in  the  principal  lumbering 
towns.  One  of  the  patents  is  for  the  use  of 
nearly  equal  parts  of  plaster  of  Paris  or  cement 
and  sawdust,  with  the  ordinary  amount  of 
plastering  hair  and  water ; the  other  calls  for 
the  use  of  about  4^  lb.  each  of  slaked  lime  and 
sawdust  to  1 lb.  of  plaster  of  Paris,  a quarter  of 
a pound  of  glue,  aud  a sixteenth  of  a pound  of 
glycerine,  with  plasterer’s  hair.  Whether  or 
nob  either  of  these  described  plasters  would 
be  cheaper  than  those  made  in  the  ordinary 
way,  it  would  certainly  be  lighter,  and  it  is 
believed  that  it  would  better  adhere  to  the 
walls,  and  not  be  so  liable  to  chip,  scale,  and 
crack.  Sifted  sawdust  has  before  been  used  to 
some  extent  by  experienced  workmen  for 
mixing  with  mortar  for  plastering  external 
walls,  exposed  to  the  alternate  action  of  water 
and  frost,  as  a preventive  of  scaling.  Certainly 
the  experiment  of  introducing  sawdust  in  place 
of  sand  in  mortar  is  worth  trying,  for  in  many 
places  sharp  sand  snitable  for  the  purpose  is 
difficult  to  obtain. — Scientific  American. 

Exhibition  of  Goldsmiths’  Work. — We 
extract  the  following  from  the  Journal  of  the 
Society  of  Arts: — “Information  has  been  re- 
ceived from  the  Foreign  Office,  through  the 
Science  and  Art  Department,  that  an  Inter- 
national Exhibition  of  Gold  and  Silver  Smiths’ 
Work,  Jewellery,  and  Bronzes,  will  be  held  at 
Nuremberg  in  the  summer  of  next  year.  The 
exhibition  will  be  held  under  the  patronage  of 
H.M.  the  King  of  Bavaria,  in  the  Bavarian 
Museum  of  Industrial  Art  of  Nuremberg, 
from  15th  June  to  30th  September,  1885. 
Steps  have  been  taken  to  insure  the  admis- 
sion, free  of  duty,  of  objects  sent  for  exhi- 
bition, and  for  the  return  dutyfree  of  objects 
which  remain  unsold.  Measures  will  also  be 
taken  with  a view  of  obtaining  a reduction  in 
the  carriage  of  objects  sent  for  exhibition. 
Applications  for  space  and  all  communications 
should  be  addressed  ‘ Bayricbes  Gewerbs 
Museum,  Nuremberg.’” 

Alliance  Bank,  Kegent-Streefc. — In  refer- 
ence to  this  building,  illustrated  in  our  last, 
Messrs.  Dreyfus  & Co.  request  us  to  mention 
that  the  basement  was  dried  by  them  by 
I “ Ligpiy’s  Patent  ” process. 
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Steveix’s  Arcliitectural  and  Sanitary 
Casting's. — We  have  received  from  Messrs. 
Steven  Bros.,  of  Glasgow  and  London,  their 
large  and  handsomely  hound  catalogue  of  cast- 
ings, plain  and  ornamental,  of  ironwork  in  con- 
nexion with  buildings,  including  gutters,  spouts, 
ridgings,  baths  and  lavatory  appliances,  &c.  The 
practical  work  appears  admirable,  and  the  cata- 
logno  very  thorough  j it  is  only  when  it  becomes 
“ornamental”  that  we  take  exception  to  it. 
Cast-iron  is  a material  repellent  to  the  artistic 
mind  in  any  case,  but  it  may  be  treated  artisti- 
cally in  a special  style.  The  eminent  northern 
ironfounders  seem  to  have  generally  no  per- 
ception of  how  to  do  this,  however ; their 
practical  work  is  capital,  their  designs  are 
commonplace.  There  is  another  Glasgow 
firm  that  sends  out  very  large  catal^igaes 
crammed  with  scores  of  pages  of  so-called 
“ornamental”  cast  work.  If  such  firms  knew 
how  the  architect  who  is  worth  the  name  looks 
on  this  portion  of  their  catalogues,  they  would 
in  their  own  interests  cut  all  the  ornamental 
work  out,  and  confine  themselves  to  giving 
practical  details.  In  other  respects  the  cata- 
logue is  a very  well-arranged  illustrated  r4sum4 
of  practical  work,  by  a firm  which  has  had  a 
remarkably  continuous  and  increasing  success, 
and  which  has  been  able  to  make  its  best  hands 
permanently  interested  in  and  proud  of  con- 
tributing to  the  success  of  the  establishment. 
The  British  Trade  Journal  of  last  month  gives 
an  interesting  account  of  the  great  workshops 
where  the  work  here  catalogued  is  carried  out. 

Utilising  Niagara  Falls.  — It  is  now 
nearly  two  years  ago  that  the  question  of 
utilising  the  water  power  of  Niagara  for  gene- 
rating electricity  was  first  raised,  the  promoter 
being  Mr.  or  Colonel  Leonard  Henkle,  of  New 
York.  There  seems  to  be  at  last  some  proba- 
bility that  bis  scheme  will  be  carried  out.  The 
inventor  proposes  to  transmit  electricity  for 
lighting  pnrposes  to  sixty-five  cities  in  the 
United  States,  from  central  batteries  stationed 
at  Niagara  Falls,  and  driven  by  the  immense 
water  power  there.  The  power  generated  will 
be  transmitted  through  a silver  wire  about  the 
size  of  a straw,  laid  underground,  enclosed  in 
heavy  pipes  made  of  asphalte.  Such  a wire 
can,  it  is  stated,  with  a 40-foot  battery  at  the 
Niagara  Falls  end,  transmit  in  four  hours  to 
Rochester  enough  electricity  to  light  that  city 
for  twelve  hours.  The  sixty-five  cities  are  all 
over  30,000  population.  Lockport  and  Buffalo 
will  probably  be  the  first  places  where  the 
inventor  will  introduce  his  apparatus  as  experi- 
mental points,  and  he  hopes  that  he  will  be 
able  to  make  those  experiments  next  autumn. 
He  expects  to  overcome  the  resistance  usually 
found  in  transmitting  currents  through  long 
distances  by  a properly-constrncted  means  for 
the  conservation  of  electric  energy. — Iron. 

Value  of  Property  in  Sydney. — From 
recent  official  statistics  we  learn  that  the 
number  of  properties  in  Sydney,  exclusive  of 
the  suburbs,  paying  city  rates,  is  21,271 ; the 
total  value  of  the  rateable  property  being  esti- 
mated at  36,772,8401.,  and  the  annual  rateable 
value  of  the  same  being  1,838,6421. 


TENDERS. 


For  building  tho  King’s  Arms,  Acton,  for  Messrs. 
Fuller,  Smith,  & Turner,  Chiswick.  Mr.  George  More, 
surveyor 

T.  P.  Herman  £3,799  0 0 

Adamson  St  Son  3,250  0 0 

8.  Hunt  ....  3,210  0 0 

.1.  R.  Lamble 3,183  0 9 

T.  Nye  (accepted)  2,925  0 0 

For  alterations  and  additions  to  Sevington  House, 
TJpperton-road,  Eastbourne,  for  Colonel  J.  Sprot.  Mr.  A. 
Msrdon  Mowbray,  architect,  Eastbourne  : — 

J.  Bussell,  Eastbourne £340  0 0 

G.  Fowler,  Enstboum® 330  0 0 

A.  Dore  & Sons  (accepted)  328  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a lecture-room  at  the  Sturton  Town- 
ball,  Cambridge.  Mr.  Henry  George  Bishop,  archi- 


tect, Cambridge 

Kcrridge  t Shaw £526  0 0 

P.  Banyard  448  0 0 

J,  W.  Apthorpe  444  0 0 

Pampbillon  Bros 422  0 0 

M.  Yarrow 410  0 0 


[All  of  Cambridge,  j 


For  the  erection  of  a Bake. office  in  Sturton-street, 
Cambridge,  for  Mr.  John  Burford.  Mr.  Henry  George 
Bishop,  architect,  Cambridge 

E.  Parcell  (accepted) £240  0 0 

[No  other  Tenders.] 

For  the  erection  of  gamekeeper’s  lodge  and  shooting- 
box  on  the  Horehara  Hurst  Estate,  Snssex.  Mr.  H.  Per^ 
Monctton,  architect,  36,  Great  James-street,  Bedford- 
row,  W.  C. 

D.  Ashdown,  Horeham-road*  £260  0 0 

* Accepted, 


For  proposed  new  vicarage,  Ogbourno  St.  George,  i 
Marlberough,  IVilts,  for  the  Kev.  A.  Pyne.  Mr.  C 
Pouting,  architect,  Diocesan  surveyor,  Marlborough 

Wall  & Hook,  Brinscombe £2,000  0 0 

Smith  Si  Light,  Chippenham 1,600  0 0 

Stephens  & Bastow,  Bristol 3,450  0 0 

B.  Hillier,  Marlborough  1,410  0 0 

H.  Hoskir.gs,  Huugerford 1,322  0 0 

C,  J Phillips,  Swindon  1,300  0 0 

S.  EUiott,  Newbury 1,293  0 0 


For  additions  to  Crumlin  Hall,  Newport,  Monmouth- 
shire,  for  Mr.  P.  Phillips.  Mr.  E.  A.  Lansdowne, 
architect 

W.  Blackburne,  Newport £2,075  0 0 

Jones  & Sous,  Newport 1,979  0 0 

Moulton  & Branscombe,  Newport  ...  1,950  0 0 

J.  Linton,  Newport  ),945  0 0 

H.  Parfitt,  Pontuewydd 1,745  0 0 


For  taking  down  the  present  Westgate  Hotel  at 
Newport,  Monmouthshire,  and  erecting  new  hotel,  shops, 
and  restaurant,  for  the  Westgate  Hotel  Company, 
Limited.  Mr.  E.  A.  Lansdowne,  architect: — 

John  Linton  (accepted)  £16,200  0 0 


For  alterations  at  The  Crosby 
Luke's,  for  Mr.  Osborne.  Mr.  H. 
17,  Queen  Anne’s  gute,  S.W. : — 

Koyal 

Steel  Bros 

Lamble  (accepted)  


Head,  Old-street,  St. 
J.  Newton,  architect, 

£3'9  0 0 

245  0 0 

243  0 0 


Peicierer's  Work. 


Burley £42  10  0 

HelJings  31  0 0 

Heath  (accepted)  33  0 0 


For  the  cunsfmetion  of  road  sewers,  See.,  at  Neaaden, 
for  the  Metropolitan  Railway  Company.  Mr.  Waiter 
Graves,  surveyor ; — 

W.  Maxwell  (accepted) £1,083  1 10 

For  building  three  shops  and  two  houses,  Eastgate, 
and  Bailgale,  Lineohi,  for  the  Lincoln  Finance  Company, 
Limited.  Mr.  William  Morlimer,  architect.  Quantities 


supplied 

Harrison  St  Sands £925  0 0 

AV.  Wright 834  14  6 

Marlin  Jt  Sims 819  0 0 

Otter  & Brough  on*  789  10  0 

J.  M.  Harrison 779  10  0 

Close  & Co.  (accepted)  766  10  0 


* AVithout  plate-glass. 


For  strnctural  alterations  and  extensions  to  the  Lincoln 
Gas  AVorks  at  Bracebridge,  Lincoln.  Messrs.  Stevenson  & 
Son,  engineers 

Morgan  £6,664  4 SJ 

Close  & Co 6,498  16  0 

Crosby  & Sons  6,395  1 0 

Otter  & Broughton 6,379  0 0 

AV.  Wright  (accepted  conditionally)  6,355  0 0 


For  the  extension  of  the  Yarborough-road,  Lincoln 
for  the  Lincoln  Local  Board.  Mr.  MauBrear,  sur- 
veyor : — 

The  highest  of  seven  tenders £2,450  0 0 

Close  & Co.’s  tender  (the  lowest)  ...  1,730  0 0 


For  the  erection  at  the  Hull  General  Infirmary  of  an  addi- 
tional  wing  to  the  main  building  and  a new  out-patient's 
department  in  Brook-street.  Messrs.  H.  Ssxon  Snell  & 

Sou,  22,  Southampton. buildings,  London,  architects: 

Jackson  & Son,  Hull  (accepted)  ...£11,300  0 0 


For  stables,  Buller’s  AVood,  Chislehiirst,  for  Mr.  J, 
Sanderson.  Mr.  E.  Newtou,  architect; — 


T.  Crosslcy 

Maides  A tlarper 

O'.  C.  Aruaud  A Son  (accepted)  . 

For  newlorgan  chamber.  Trinity  Church,  High  Wycombe 

Mr. -4.rthur  Vernon,  architect: — 

Loosley  (accepted) 

147  15  0 

For  building  warehoose  in  Prebend-street,  Islington, 
for  Mr.  L. Jacobs.  Mr.  Rowland  Phimbe.  architect: — 

Lidstone  S Son 

...  1,638  0 0 

Ebbage.. 

...  1,480  0 0 

Dearing  S Son  

...  1,476  0 0 

’or  the  erection  of  St.  LawTence  Church,  Bristol.  Mr. 
in  Bevan,  architect,  Bristol  — 


Howell  & Son  £4,110 

E.  & T.  Hatherly  3,997 

King  & Son  4,301 

Stephens  & Bastow 4,100 

AV.  Church  3,778 

Cowlin  & Son  3,460 

James  Wilkins 3,486  ...  3,991 

R.  Wilkins  & Sons,  Surrey- 
street,  St.  Paul’s,  Bristol*  ...  3,200  ...  3,790 

A.  Exclusive  of  upper  portion  of  tower  and  spire. 

B.  Inclusive  of  upper  portion  of  tower  and  spire. 


B 

£4,760 

4,694 

4,693 

4,6-10 

4,394 

4,000 


For  detached  house  at  Enfield,  for  Mr.  C.  E.  Jackson 


Mr.  Hon^ton,  aichiteot ; — Extra  for 

Conservatory. 

Harris  & Wardrop  £1,191  ...  £98 

H.  Harper,  Tottenham  1,088  ...  95 

F.  Harvey,  Shepherd’s  Bush  1,084  ...  70 

H.  Sayer,  Enfield 986  ...  — • 

Staines  & Son 948  ...  88 


For  new  roads  and  sewers  on  the  Standard  Freehold 
Land  Company’s  Estate  at  Eufield.  Mr.  H.  Wright, 


surveyor 


Pavey  

Nicholls 

Woodham  4 Fry 

Adams,  Hackney  (accepted) 


Per  Foot. 
£9  14  8 
0 12  lot 
0 12  4 
0 12  0 


For  extension  of  ballast  bank,  Forlmadoc  Harbour. 
Mr.  Thomas  Roberts,  Assoc. -M.  Inst.  C.E.,  engineer, 
Portmadoe ; — 

David  Jones  £328  0 0 

Hugh  Hughes  334  0 0 

Samuel  P.  Owen  272  0 0 

William  Jones  265  0 0 

AATlliam  Davies  (accepted)  250  0 0 

Engineer's  estimate  266  0 0 

[All  of  Portmadoe.] 


For  the  erection  of  a new  Baptist  Chapel  in  Christ- 
churoh-road,  AVorthing.  Mr.  Resta  AV.  Moore,  archi- 
tect:— 


J.  Blaker,  AA'orthing  

R.  Blaker,  AVorthing  

AV.  Stanbridge,  Broadwater  

Snewin  & Son,  Worthing 

AV.  W.  Smith,  AA'orthing  

S.  Wood,  AA'eybridge  

P.  Peters,  Horsham  

AV.  H.  Sawlo,  AVorthing  (accepted) 


£2,798  0 0 
2,781  0 0 
2,780  0 0 
2,756  0 Q 
3,637  0 0 
2,607  0 0 
2,435  0 0 
2,419  6 11 


For  the  restoration  of  the  Church  of  8t.  Helen,  Cliffe- 
st-Hoo,  Rochester,  Kent.  Messrs.  Romaine-Walkor  & 
Tftuner,  archi  ects.  Quantities  not  supplied  : — 


Chancel.  Nave. 


Other 

AVork, 


Tbos.  Blake,  Gravesend  ...£930  ...£350  ..,£1,018 
J.  G.  Naylar  & Son, 

Rochester  693  ...  285  ...  914 


Messrs.  Naylar  accepted. 


For  new  front  to  61,  AA’aferloo-street,  Hove.  Mr. 
Arthur  Loader,  srcbitcct,  Brighton ; — 

AA”".  Taylor,  Brighton  (accepted) £127  0 0 


Foreiterations  to  shops,  Nos.  21  and  22,  Church-road, 
Hove.  Mr.  Arthur  Loader,  architect;— 

J.  Barnes  £207  0 n 

Lynny ]66  0 0* 

J,  Bruton  166  0 fl 

Newnbnm,  Brighton  (accepted) 164  0 0 

For  villa  residence  at  Lancing,  Sussex.  Mr.  Arthur 
Loader,  nrctiiteci: — 

W.  Shierlock,  Lancing  (accepted) 650  0 0 


For  alterations  to  the  Theatre  and  Baronial  Hall, 

Shorehani,  Sussex.  Mr.  Arthur  Loader,  architect: 

AV.  Gates  £680  0 0 

Bnrfoot,  Shoreham  (accepted)  630  0 0 


For  oriel  windows.  Sc.,  to  “ Belmont,”  Hurstpierpoint, 
Sussex.  Mr.  Arthur  Loader,  architect: — 

8.  Norman,  Burgess  Hill  (accepted)..,  £463  0 0 


For  new  shop-front,  Sc,,  20,  Western-road,  Hove.  Mr. 
Arthur  Loader,  architect: — 

John  Bruton,  Brighton  (accepted)  ...£150  0 0 


For  alterations.  Sc,,  at  17,  York-road,  Hove.  Mr. 
Arthur  Loader,  architect  :— 

H.  Bartlett,  Brighton  (accepted)  £196  0 0 


For  alterations  at  No.  20,  Rusaell-square,  Brighton,  Mr, 
Arthur  Loader,  architect  :— 

H,  Bartlett,  Brighton  (accepted) £140  0 0 


For  alterations  and  repairs  to  five  cottages,  Norfolk- 
street.  Brighton.  Mr.  Arthur  Loader,  architect 

AV.  Hackman £190  0 0 

J.  Barnes  187  0 U 

G.  R.  Lockyer  169  0 0 

J.  M.  Newnhum,  Brighton  (accepted)  161  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  two  warehouses  in  Cannon-street, 
and  alterafious  to  4,  6,  and  6,  AV'utiing-strect,  for  Messrs. 
Spencer,  AVicks,  S Co.  Mr.  George  Edwards,  architect, 
68,  Brorapton-road.  Quantities  by  Mr.  11.  Lovegrove 

Lister £5,760  " - 

Candler  6,.‘)00 


Bra 


0 0 


Outhwaitc  & Son 

Sabey  S Son  

Higgs  S Hill 

Nightingale  

Stimpaon  S Co 

"Woodward 

Chappell 6,098  0 0 

Green  4,876  0 O 

Reading  4,/78  0 0 

Scharien  S Williams  4,775  0 0 

Martin,  Wells,  S Co.  (accepted) 4,400  0 0 


6,394 
6,340  0 0 
6,280  0 0 
6,243  0 O 
5,198  0 0 
6.150  0 0 


For  alterations  to  204,  Oxford-street,  for  Mr.  W.  P. 
Stockbridge.  Mr,  George  Edwards,  architect : — 

Btiinpson  S Co £373  0 0 

Building,  Pitting^andFurnishing  Co.  235  0 0 

Scharien  S AVilliams  283  0 0 

Salter  (accepted) 163  5 0 


For  alterations  to  71,  Southamptou-row,  for  Mr.  G, 
Edmonds.  Mr.  George  Edwards,  areditect : — 

Green £220  0 O 

Parkinson  & Son 2>4  0 0 

Patman  S Fotheringham  193  0 0 

King 160  0 0 

Reading  149  0 0 

Scharien  S AA'iUiams  (accepted) 140  0 0 


For  the  completion  of  two  houses  at  Shortlands,  Kent, 


for  Mr.  Buckland  :— 

Stewart,  AValworth £176  10  0 

Reed,  Holloway  150  0 0 

Reodle,  Battersea  144  0 0 

"Wood,  Peckhura  143  0 0 

Sugden,  Kennington  121  0 0 

Cole,  Kilbum  (accepted)  91  0 'll 


Elatree,  Herts,  for  Mr.  J.T.  Unwin  : — 

AV.  Freeman  £91  0 0 

[No  competition.} 


For  alterations  at  94,  Lever-street,  St,  Luke’s,  for 
Mr.J.  8.  Sweasey. — 

Davis  £121  10  0 

Staines  S Son  118  10  0 
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For  the  erection  of  additional  buildiiiffg  and  work- 
shops at  the  Greenwich  Union.  Mr.  W.  Wallen,  archi- 
tect Quantities  eupplied  by  Messrs,  Franklin  & 


Priest!(’y  4 Giiraey  

Mowlem  4 Co 

£17,613 

17,119 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Whithead  

Tota'. 

£3.075 

2,643 

Finished  by 
Dec.  25th. 

W.  4 F.  Croaker 

16,626 

0 

0 

Fox  & Palmer 

2,633 

Sept.  16. 

16,600 

0 

0 

HaU  & Co 

2,594 

Aug.  15. 

Jerrard 

16,049 

0 

Pack  Bros 

2,518 

Sept.  29. 

16,003 

0 

0 

Hobson 

2,496 

Kirk  4 Randall  

15,943 

0 

0 

Scrivener  4 Co 

2,427 

To  be  arranged. 

Nightingale 

15,713 

0 

Holliday  4 Co 

2,389 

Sept,  25. 

fiumphriea  

16,663 

0 

2,360 

Sept.  1. 

15,499 

0 

0 

Macej^  4 Cooper 

2,347 

Tongue  

14,340 

0 

2,333 

Sept.  30. 

H.  L.  Holloway  (accepted) 

14,569 

0 

0 

Jas.  Smith  

Fish  4 Co 

2,237 

2,193 

Sept.  20. 

Three  months, 

For  painting,  whitewashing,  cleansing,  ic.,  at  the 
Infirmary  in  the  Fulham-road,  for  the  Guardians  of  the 
Poor  of  the  St.  George’s  Union,  Haaover-sqnare.  Mr. 
H.  Saxon  Snell,  architect,  22,  Southampton-buildings  ; — 


Dorrell  A Co.., 

Traies  A Son 

T,  Jenkins 

M.  McCarthey 

E.  Coombe  & Sons 

F F.  Barrett  & Sons 

Wilkins  A Kent  

Vigor  A Co 

Smith  A Saunders  

Fredk.  Stevenson  

A.  Scott 

M-  A M.  Fleming  (accepted)  , 
W.  H.  Bodin 


235  0 0 


182  8 0 
163  15  0 
157  0 0 
ISO  0 0 
139  10  0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  tho  Branch  School, 
Marlesford  Lodge,  Hammersmith,  for  the  Managers  of  the 
Kensington  and  Chelsea  School  District.  Messrs.  A.  A C, 
Harston,  architects,  15,  Leadenhall-street.  Quantities 
supplied : — 

W.  Knight  £3,031  2 6 

Feltham  Bros 2,933  0 0 

F.  Higgs 2,800  0 0 

R.  M.  Priestley 2,79-)  0 0 

D.  D.AA.Brown  2,776  0 0 

W.  Marten 2,770  0 0 

Priestley  A Gurney 2,725  0 0 

J.  L,  Bryant 2,718  0 0 

Howell  A Son 2,700  0 0 

G.  Lvford  2,6'19  6 G 

Jos.  Dorey 2,600  0 0 

Magee  A Co 2,595  0 0 

R.  J.  Humphreys 2, -597  0 0 

John  Garrud 2,569  0 0 

H.  Haynes,  Alperton,  Harrow*  2,401  15  6 

• Accepted. 


For  painting  end  other  works  at  tho  Poplar  and  Stepney 
Sick  Asylum,  Bromley-by-Bo«,  for  the  Managers.  Messrs. 
* " Qui 


A.  A C.  Harston,  architects,  16,  Leadenhall-street. 
titles  not  supplied 

Robson  £1,248 

Proctor  

Gibben  A Son  

Wythe 

Bothman  A Son 

McCarthy  

Fleming  

F.  Stevenson,  2*,  Fairfax -roe cl* 

• Accepted, 


Gresham-read.  for  the  Company.  Mr.  Tbos.  Goodchild, 
architect,  6,  Duke-street,  Adelphi.  Quantities  by  Mr. 


For  shop-front  and  interior  fittings,  83,  Qracechnreh- 
street.  Messrs.  S.  A W.  Stone,  architects  : — 

The  Building,  Pitting,  and  Furnishing 
Co.,  Limited  (Thos,  Hogben  A Co.)*  £309  0 0 
• Accepted. 


PERSOKS  Advertising  la  "The  Builder,"inaybave/iepr««s<i<i<ireMei 
to  the  OJlca,  46,  Cfttherine-street,  Coveat-gerden,  W.C. 
/ree  of  charge.  Letters  will  be  forwarded  if  addressed 
eurelopes  are  sent,  together  with  sufficient  stamps  to 
cover  the  postage. 


TEEMS  OF  SUBSCEIPTION. 

“THB  BUILDER  ” is  snpplied  DniBCTtrom  the  Office  to  reeidente 
in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  19e.  per  anasm, 
Fbbfaid.  To  countries  within  (lie  Postal  Union.  26a.  per  annum. 
Remittances  payable  to  DOUGLAS  FOURDEINIER,  PubUsher, 
46,  Catheriue-street,  W.C. 


For  three  shop-fronts,  Elizabeth-terrace,  Upper  Hol- 
loway, for  Mr.  F.  Hornby 

'The  Building,  Fitting,  and  Furnishing 

Co.,  Limited  (Thos.  Hogben  A Co.)*  £340  0 0 
* Accepted. 


For  alterations  and  fittings  to  Shaftesbury  Hall,  Alders- 
gate-street,  for  the  Trustees  ofJewin-street  Chapel 
Tho  Building,  Fitting,  and  Furnishing 
Co,,  Limited  (Thos.  Hogben  A Co.)*  £152  0 0 
• Accepted. 


For  air-tigbt  wall-eases  and  fittings,  for  Mr.  F. 
Burton.  Parker-street,  Liverpool; — 

Tho  Building,  Fitting,  and  Furnishing 

Co.,  Limited  (Thos.  Hogben  A Co.)*  £433  0 0 
* Accepted. 


Amhulanef  Statioi),  Jlonierfon. — In  the  list  of  tenders 
for  this  work  published  on  p,  767,  for  “ H.  A A.  Brown,” 
9,979/.,  read  “D.  D.  A A.  Brown.” 


They  shonld 

office,  46,  Catlierine-street,  Strand,  W.C.,  not  later  than 
four  p.m.  on  Thursdays. 


1,153  0 
1,135  0 
1,135  0 
1,335  0 
1,033  0 
1,025  0 


For  repairing,  painting,  ro-tapiug,  Ac.,  the  whole  of  the 
Venetian  blinds  of  the  Poplar  and  Stepney  Sick  Asylum, 
Bromley-by-Bnw,  for  the  Managers,  Messrs,  A.  A C. 
Harston,  architects,  15,  Leadenhall-street.  Quantities  not 
supplied  ; — 

Riddle 315  0 0 

Atkinson 198  0 0 

Ha.skins  191  12  0 

Fuller  Bros  175  0 o 

Godlonton 166  0 0 

WUliams  A Son 165  0 0 

G.  Simpson  A Co.,  78,  High-street, 

Whitechapel  (accepted) 159  0 0 


For  building  the  new  “King's  Arms,”  East  Acton, 
Middlesex,  for  Messrs.  Fuller,  Smith,  A Tunier,  Griffin 
Brewery,  Chiswick,  Mr.  George  More,  architect,  267, 
Bomford-road,  Forest  Gate: — 

Harmer  £3,799  0 0 

Adamson 3,250  0 0 

Hunt  3,210  0 0 

Lamble  :i,183  0 0 

Kye 2,925  0 0 


TO  COEEESPONDENTS. 

O.  n.  [we  cannot  enter  into  the  matters  you  write  about). — 
H.  A-C.  (drawing  received),— E,  J. — B.  4 Co.,  Parle  (book  received). — 
U.  R..  Frauklort-un-Maine. — J,  S.  O.  (under  cousideratlon). 

(orrespondenta  should  address  the  B<litoT.  and  not  the  Publieher, 
except  In  eases  of  busiuees. 

i statements  of  facts,  Hits  of  tenders,  Ac.,  must  be  accompanied 
liy  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  nut  ueoesssrlly  for  publica- 

i are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 
addresses. 

NoTK.— The  reepoosibility  of  signed  sirtlcles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 

JTs  cannot  undfrlako  to  return  rejected  eommunicatioru. 

Letters  or  coramunlcatiens  (beyond  mere  news-items)  whioh  have 
been  duplicated  for  other  juurnals,  ore  NOT  DESIRED. 


Best  Bath  Stone. 

WESTWOOD  GROUND, 

Box  Ground,  Combe  Down, 

Coreham  Down, 

And  Parleigh  Down. 

EANDBLL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.,  Limited, 
Corsbam,  Wilts.  [Advt 


Box  Ground  Stone 

Is  the  Best  for  Use  in  all  Exposed  Positions, 
being  a well-known  and  tried  Weather  Stone. 
50,000  feet  cube  in  stock. 

PICTOR  & SONS,  BOX,  WILTS. 

[Adtt. 


Boulting  iPreestone  and  Ham  Bill  Stone 

of  best  quality,  in  blocks,  or  prepared  ready  for 
fixing.  An  inspection  of  the  DouKing  Quarries 
is  respectfully  solicited ; and  Architects  and 
others  are  CAUTIONED  against  inf erior stone. 
Prices,  deliuered  to  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  given  on  application  to  CHARLES 
TRASK,  Norton  - sub  • Hamdon,  Ilminster. 
Somerset.  — Agent,  Mr.  E.  WILLIAMS,  73, 
Charlotte-street,  Portland-place,  W.  [Adtt. 


Boulting  Stone, 
HAM  HILL, 

BLUE  LIAS  LIMB 
(Ground  or  Lump), 


Of  the  very  best 
quality.  • — ■ Address 
direct  to  STAPLE 
& HANN,  Quarry 
Owners,  Stoke, 
Ilminster.  [Adtt. 


PUBLISEE]^  NOTICES. 

CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

SITUATIONS  VACANT,  PARTNERBUIPS,  APPRENTICESHIPS 
TRADE.  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Six  ilnea  (about  fifty  words)  or  trader 4».  6d. 

Eoeb  odditioDoi  liae  (about  t«D  words) Os.  6d. 

Tenug  for  Series  of  Trade  Adrertiaemeots,  also  for  Special  Adver 
tlseiuento  on  front  page.  Competilioua.  Contracts,  Soles  by  Auction. 
4c.  may  be  obtained  onai  plication  to  the  Puhluher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Linas  (about  THIRTY  words)  or  under Sa.  6d. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) Os,  6<L 

PREPAYMENT  IE  ABSOLLFTBLY  NECESSARY. 

■a*  Stamps  not  be  sent,  but  oil  small  stinu  ahould  be 

remitted  by  Cash  in  Registered  Letter  or  by  Money  Order,  payable 
at  the  Post-office,  Covenl-gorden,  W.C.  to 

DOUGLAS  FOORDRINIBR,  FubUsher, 

Addreeaed  to  No.  46,  Catherlna-rtreet,  W.O. 
Advertisements  for  the  current  week's  issue  must  reach  the  Office 
before  THREE  o'clock  p.m.  on  THURSDAY. 

The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  DRA'WINGS.  TESTI- 
MONIALS. 4c.  left  at  the  Office  in  reply  to  AdvertisemeDte,  and 
strongly  recommends  that  of  tbs  latter  COPIES  ONLY  should  be 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lava 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H,  Glenn),  Office,  38, 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materWa 
for  damp  courses, railway  arches,  warebousefloora, 
flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds  and  milk-rooma, 
granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces.  [Adtt. 


Asphalte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava,  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODART  & CO. 

Office: 

No.  90  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Adtt. 


MICHELMORE  & REAP, 


Manufacturers  of 


POLLINGE’S  PATENT  HINGES, 

\J  LEVER,  SCREW,  4 BARREL  BOLTS, 


DISCOUNT  TO  BUILDERS. 


36a,  borough  road 

LONDON,  S.E. 


GOLD  AND  SILVER  MEDALS  AT  AMSTERDAM  EXHIBITION. 

ZINC  ROOFING. 

F.  BRABY  & CO., 

_LONDON,  LIVERPOOL,  GLASGOVK. 
VIEILLE  MONTAGNE  BRAND. 

NO  SOLDER. 

NO  EXTERNAL  FASTENINGS. 

PAiiTICULA2tS  ON  APPLICATION.  CHIEF  OFFICE:  360,  EUST037  KOAE,  LONDON. 


INTERNATIONAL  HEALTH  EXHIBITION 

^uppfemenfs  fo  ^utf&ev. 

No,  3.  MAY  31.  1884. 


THE  AQU.-E  SDLIS  OP  BATH. 

EFORE  proceeding  to  notice  the 
exhibits  in  Class  XXXI.,  Baths, 
Wash-houses,  Ac.,  ^vhicli  will  be 
found  displayed  for  the  most 
)iart  in  the  East  Central  Gallery 
(C),  wo  may  fittingly  describe 
the  very  interesting  contribution 
sent  to  the  Exhibition  by  the 
Corporation  of  Bath,  and  which  will  bo  found 
in  the  South  Central  Gallery  amongst  the 
completely-fitted  apartments. 

The  thermal  waters  of  the  beautiful  city  of 
Bath  have  undoubtedly  a right  to  admission  in 
any  exhibition  relating  to  the  subject  of  health. 
The  remote  antiquity  of  its  hot  baths,  their 
unsullied  reputation  for  curative  properties, 
the  long-contiuued  fashionable  character  of  its 
pump-room,  and  the  medicinal  qualities  attri- 
buted to  its  mineral  waters,  as  well  as  the 
curious  legends  attaching  to  the  discovery  of 
its  ever-flowing  thermal  springs,  dating  back  to 
nigh  upon  two  thousand  years  ago,  combine  in 


its  interior  walls  with  sheet-lead.  Some  twenty 
or  thii’ty  tons  of  this  have,  at  a recent  period, 
been  taken  away  and  sold, — the  lead  being  rich 
in  silver, — and  the  funds  applied  to  the  excava- 
tions. These  Roman  antiquities  still  remain 
under  the  floor  of  the  King’s  Bath,  which  has 
been  built  over  them  ou  arches;  the  waters 
from  the  springs  now  flow  over  a breastwork, 
rising  about  5 ft.  or  6 ft.  above  the  modern 
floor  and  running  from  it  into  the  surrounding 
bath.  Adjoining  the  King’s  Bath  is  the  Queen’s 
Bath,  of  the  same  date  as  the  former.  Under 
the  Queen’s  Bath  is  another  Roman  bath  of  more 
than  corresponding  extent;  and  in  line  with 
this  is  the  great  Roman  bath,  83  ft.  8 in.  in 
length  by  40  ft.  2 in.  in  width,  rectangular  in 
form,  with  stone  steps  descending  on  every  side 
into  the  water,  which,  in  the  Roman  days,  x'ose 
to  5 ft.  10  in.  above  its  floor.  The  hot  water 
from  the  springs  flowed  into  this  magnificent 
pool,  along  the  sides  of  which  were  twelve  mas- 
sive masonry  piers,  six  on  each  hand,  of  rect- 
angular section  and  noble  proportions.  All 
round  the  bath  was  a wide  platform  or  pave- 
ment, and  in  the  surrounding  walls  were  two 


jiving  an  interest  of  no  usual  kind,  . , - - - c 

The  view  of  its  many  streets  of  white  stone  ' rectangular  and  four  semicircular  recesses,  the 
houses,  mounting  up  the  slopes  of  the  steep  total  dimensions  of  the  edifice  being  111  ft.  4 in. 
hills  rising  600  ft.  or  700  ft.  from  the  lovely,  by  G8  ft.  6 in.  Beyond  this  great  bath  again 
valley  of  the  Avon,  is  a sight  once  seen  never  I was  yet  another  fine  bath  of  like  dimensions, 
forgotten.  All  that  is  lovely,  healthful,  and  | with  the  one  at  the  opposite  end  beneath  the 
attractive  may  be  said  to  be  concentrated  ^ Queen’s  Bath.  These  old  Roman  baths  have  been 
there.  To  the  builder  its  fine  white  freestone  i largely  excavated,  some  portions  being  exposed 
has  been  a material  of  the  utmost  value,  and  I to  view,  and  some  portions  lying  under  the 
has  ^ been  almost  universally  employed  for  , Kingston  Buildings  and  the  Poor  Law  Board’s 
realising  in  the  erected  fabrics  of  our  churches  j Offices,  the  underpinning  of  which  is  marked 


and  public  edifices  the  highest  conceptions 
of  architects  of  Medimval  and  modern  times, 
almost  since  sculptured  ornamentation  in  mould- 
ings and  traceries  was  first  conceived.  The 
Corporation  of  the  City,  thoroughly  imbued 
with  a proper  estimation  of  the  value  of 
their  remarkable  natural  springs  and  of  the 
wonderful  antiquities  with  which  they  are  asso- 
ciated, as  well  as  duly  appreciating  the  benefits 
accruing  to  the  town  from  them  in  riches,  and 
to  the  thousands  of  patients  in  relief  for  various 
ailments,  have  contributed  an  exhibit  which  is 
thoroughly  worthy  of  the  occasion  and  of  the 
ancient  and  present  fame  of  Bath.  In  a 
very  large  model,  on  a scale  of  4 in.  to  5 ft. 
singularly  well  executed,  there  are  shown 
superposed  or  exposed,  in  due  relation  to  each 
other,  the  modern  Baths,  Pump-room,  and  Hotel, 
and  the  antique  Roman  baths  and  hypocausts 


out  in  the  model  by  lines  of  copper  pins. 

Still  further  eastward  adjoining  the  bath  last 
noted  are  the  remains  of  large  buildings  with 
hypocausts  below  the  ground-floors.  That 
similar  remains  extend  thence  to  the  northward 
is  known,  as  the  south  wall  of  the  abbey  church 
is  built  upon  the  north  wall  of  yet  another  large 
Roman  bath.  The  excavations  are  still  j)ro- 
ceeding,  the  scene  of  the  present  labours  being 
in  the  opposite  direction,  namely,  to  the  east- 
ward of  die  Queen's  Bath,  where,  in  the  vicinity 
of  York-streec,  some  most  interesting  discoveries 
are  being  made.  The  total  area,  explored  and 
unexplored,  over  which  there  are  evidences 
of  the  ancient  Roman  baths  and  their  contiguous 
buildings,  is  no  less  than  300  ft.  by  190  ft., 
giving  a superficial  area  of  57,000  square  feet, 
The  quantity  of  water  flowing  naturally,  and 
being  pumped  at  the  present  time,  is  equal  to 


already  exhumed  to  more  than  doable  the  ' 385,000  gallons  daily ; and  as  the  natural  supply 
extent  of  the  modern  buildings.  Tbe  present  J still  comes  from  the  old  Roman  springs,  it  may 
Pump-room,  we  may  say, — for  the  benefit  of  j be  assumed  that  there  has  been  no  alteration 
those  of  our  readers  who  are  not  acquainted  whatever  in  the  outflow.  In  another  part  of  the 
with  Bath  and  its  institutions, — is  83  ft.  in  , City  of  Bath  there  is  a celebrated  cold  spring, 
length  by  68  ft.  in  width  and  44  ft.  in  height,  [ called  “ Winifred’s  Well,”  and  the  water  from  it 
with  a fagade  relieved  by  Corinthian  columns  is  to-day,  as  it  was  in  Roman  times,  conveyed  to 
and  having  a colonnade  on  each  side.  It  is ,' the  Thermal  Baths,  and  used  for  cooling  the 
used  as  an  assembly-room  for  subscribers  and  temperature  of  the  uubearably-hot  water  from 
visitors,  where  the  medicinal  waters  are  drunk, ! the  thermal  springs.  In  the  old  Roman  great 
and  in  which  the  bathers  from  the  hot  baths  bath,  the  jets  from  the  springs  seem  to  have 
remain  for  a time  before  going  into  the  open!  been  sprayed  into  the  bath,  probably  for  the 
air.  Adjoining  the  Pump-room  are  tbe  King  like  purpose  of  reducing  the  temperature, 
and  Queen  Baths,  consisting  of  a series  of  t At  the  farther  end  of  the  model  there  is  a 
bathing-rooms  around  a central  circular  bath. ! representation  of  other  modern  baths  attached 
In  the  angle  of  junction  between  these  edifices  | to  the  Royal  Baths  Hotel,  and  which  are 
there  juts  out  another  large  bath,  known  as  the  ' admirably  designed  for  the  wants  and  reqinre- 
King’s  Bath,— the  most  interesting  of  all  the  | ments  of  patients.  These  baths  and  their 
baths,  as  being  over  tbe  site  of  those  ancient  j adjoining  rooms  constitute  one  wing  of  the 
springs,  the  discovery  of  which  tradition  assigns  hotel,  which  is  situated  at  the  opposite  side  of 
to  King  Bladud,  who,  whilst  a leper  and  an  out-  j the  street  to  the  Royal  Baths  themselves.  The 
cast,  finding  his  pigs,  to  which  he  had  com-  bathing-pool  is  designed  chiefly  for  ladies,  and 
mnnicated  his  loathsome  disease,  cured  by  is  80  ft.  long  by  25  ft.  in  breadth  deepening 
wallowing  in  tbe  hot  mud  deposited  by  them,  gradually  from  3 ft.  3 in.  at  one  end  to  5 ft.  at 
successfully  applied  the  same  natural  remedy  the  other.  On  each  side  are  separate  dressing- 
to  himself.  These  springs, — which  rise  at  a rooms,  and  at  the  ends  are  the  general  rooms, 
temperatnre  of  117°  Fahrenheit,  — were  en-  On  an  upper  floor  surrounding  the  Bath  Hall  are 
closed  by  the  Romans  in  a leaden  basin,  which  special  rooms  for  invalids  under  special  treat- 
again  was  surrounded  by  a large  octagonal  ments  ; among  these  are  provided  reclining- 
masonry  well,  50  ft.  in  diameter,  and  lined  over  baths,  douche-baths,  and  chair-baths,  in  which 


latter  case  the  cripple  or  patient  unable  to  walk 
can  becraued  into  and  out  of  the  water.  Nothing 
is  left  unprovided  here  for  the  comfort  or 
convenience  of  the  bathers. 

Not  only  has  the  Corporation,  under  its 
learned  and  talented  officer.  Major  C.  E.  Davis, - 
F.S.A.,  the  City  arcliitect,* — to  whose  energy 
and  ability  is  dne  the  successful  prosecution  of 
the  excavations  during  the  past  ten  years,- 
— made  grants  in  support  of  the  work,  but  the 
Society  of  Autiquaries  have  helped  in  the  work, 
and  other  aid  rendered  by  public  and  private 
subscriptions,  — contributed  such  a splendid 
model  80  conspicuous  for  the  most  interesting 
information  it  affords,  but  it  has  supple- 
mented this  by  a valuable  Museum  of  Roman 
antiquities  and  by  a collection  of  photographs 
and  paintings  which  in  themselves  afford  tu 
curious  history  of  the  baths  from  ancient  ta 
modern  times.  Amongst  the  portraits  are  those 
of  Beau  Nash,  the  conductor  of  the  fashionable 
crowd  of  tbe  last  century,  and  of  Dr.  Oliver  and 
Mr.  Pierce,  the  physician  aud  the  surgeon,  whose 
efforts  and  recommendations  contributed  so 
much  to  re-establish  for  the  waters  of  Bath 
their  ancient  renown. 


SANITARY  FITTINGS. 

Continuing  our  notice  of  the  exhibits  in 
Class  XXIII.,  so  far  as  they  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Eastern  Annexe,  we  note  that 
Messrs.  E.  F.  Dale  & Co.  (Stand  516),  of 
Bear-lane,  Southwark,  have  a very  satisfactory 
display  of  serviceable  goods.  Foremost  amongst 
their  exhibits  we  must  name  their  speciality, 
the  “ European  ” side-outlet  valve  closet,  which 
well  merits  the  attention  of  visitors.  It  is 
claimed  for  it  that  it  combines  in  one  apparatns 
all  the  advantages  of  the  flush-out  and  valve 
closets,  avoiding  their  individual  defects.  The 
construction  of  the  overflow  is  so  arranged  that 
it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  of  its  failing  or  be- 
coming blocked.  The  outlet  being  central  with 
tbe  basin,  this  closet  can  be  fixed  in  the  place  of 
an  old  Bramah  or  pan  closet.  The  valve  hinges 
backwards,  so  as  to  be  clear  of  the  discharges 
from  the  basin.  The  closet  is  made  cither'' 
with  a galvanised  iron  trap  and  a pottery- 
basin,  or  with  tbe  trap  and  basin  in  one  juece  ' 
of  glazed  earthenware.  The  same  exhibitors  • 
show  in  action  a syphon  water-waste  preventer 
with  instantaneous  action;  these  cisterns  give 
a good  after-flush.  For  the  “ Southwark  ” ball- 
valve,  shown  by  tho  same  firm,  the  advant.uges 
claimed  are  that  it  runs  full-stream  until  the 
cistern,  is  nearly  full,  and  that  it  has  been  tested 
to  stand  300  ft.  head  of  water.  It  has  no  cup- 
leathers  and  no  stuffing-box,  and  it  is  further 
alleged  in  its  favour  that  it  cannot  set  fast. 

Mr.  James  Robertshaw,  of  Manchester  (Stand 
517),  shows  Turner  & Robertsha'w’s  patent 
“ Dividable  ” closet,  or  dry-pail  system.  By 
this  invention  it  is  sought  to  separate  the  li({uid 
from  the  solid  matter,  whereby  fermentation  is 
prevented.  The  pail  stands  on  a sanitary  tile 
iDottora,  on  the  upper  surface  of  which  is  a 
semicircular  raised  flange,  which  allows  of  the 
position  of  the  pail  being  so  adjusted  that  the 
hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  comes  exactly 
over  the  hole  in  the  tile-bottom,  in  which  there 
is  a grid  through  which  any  liquid  finding  its 
way  into  aud  through  the  pail  will  pass  into  a 
syphon  trap.  But  it  is  claimed  that  the  pail  is 
relieved  of  about  fifty  per  cent,  of  liquid  by 
means  of  a specially  devised  nrine-guard  of  gal- 
vanised iron  or  earthenware,  which  deflects  the 


* We  may  perhaps  be  thanked  by  some  of  our  readers 
for  calling  their  attcniion  to  Major  Davis’s  book  entitled 
“ Tho  Bathes  of  Bathe’s  Ajde  in  the  Reign  of  Charles  II-," 
whicii  was  reviewed  by  us  in  our  last  volume  (seep.  30-li), 
and  which  contains  a great  deal  of  interesting  information 
about  the  Baths,  Some  additional  particulars  of  tbe 
Roman  remains  will  be  found  in  the  Builder  for  Sept,  2, 
1882,  p.  319. 
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liquid  and  conducts  it  by  a down-pipe  directly 
into  the  syphon  trap  before  mentioned.  It  is 
claimed  that  the  solid  contents  of  the  pails  can 
be  readily  emptied  and  dealt  with  or  utilised 
without  being  subjected  to  any  burning  or 
drying  process.  Of  course  house-slops  should 
not  be  thrown  into  these  receptacles;  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact  they  are  often  so  disposed  of, 
and  in  order  that  they  may  pass  off  readily  into 
the  drain,  a perforated  channel  is  formed  at  the 
side  of  the  pail,  in  addition  to  the  perforated 
false  bottom  with  which  the  receptacle  is  pro- 
vided. These  closets  are  stated  to  have  been 
used  in  Batley,  Ashton-under-Lyne,  Tunstall, 
and  other  towns,  with  good  results- 

Staud  518  is  occupied  by  Hr.  William 
Whiteley,  Bayswater,  who,  desirous  of  worthily 
sustaining  the  role  of  “ uuirer.sal  provider,”  has 
not  lost  sight  of  some  of  the  moans  for  making 
dwellings  healthy.  True  it  is  that  most  of  his 
exhibits  are  the  manufactures  of  other  firms, 
but  they  are  good  of  their  kind  and  bespeak 
soundness  of  judgment  in  their  selection. 
None  the  less,  however,  will  Mr.  Whiteley’s 
encroachment  on  the  domain  of  plumbers  and 
sanitary  engineers  be  I’esentedin  some  quarters. 
The  mention  of  “ sanitary  engineers  ” lends  us 
to  point  out,  us  we  have  done  on  previous 
occasions,  that  it  is  not  every  one  who  uses  the 
title  who  can  justly  claim  it.  Too  often  it  is 
merely  “ plumber  ” — and  sometimes  indifferent 
plumber, — writ  large. 

Mr.  Thomas  Waller,  of  Fish-street-hill  (Stand 
521)  exhibits  his  patent  ventilating  arrange- 
ments for  water-closets  and  urinals.  A water- 
closet  constructed  on  Mr.  Waller’s  system  has 
the  casing-iu  so  arranged  that  a current  of  air 
is  always  passing  through  it  and  across  the  top 
of  the  basin,  so  as  to  carry  off  any  effluvia  that 
may  arise  from  the  apparatus.  The  flap,  or 
cover,  is  made  to  slope  downwards,  the  exhi- 
bitor’s theory  being  that  it  thus  acts  (when 
shut  down)  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
“ blower  ” to  a fireplace.  When  the  lid  is  shut 
down,  an  opening,  leading  into  a ventilating 
shaft,  is  left  at  the  back  of  the  casing  (above 
the  level  of  the  hole  in  the  seat)  so  as  to  carry 
off  any  foul  smell  that  may  be  given  off  from 
the  basin.  When  the  lid  is  raised  it  closes 
this  opening.  The  urinals  shown  by  the  same 
exhibitor  are  ventilated  by  means  of  fresh-air 
inlots  in  the  floor,  and  by  the  provision  of 
louvred  openings  for  extraction  purposes  above 
and  below  the  basins. 

Stand  522  is  occupied  by  Mr.  George  Jennings, 
of  Stangate,  whose  productions  are  among  the 
best  of  their  kind  in  the  Exhibition.  A useful 
apparatus,  which  we  think  we  have  mentioned 
on  a previous  occasion,  is  the  lift-up  closet  for 
use  in  large  establishments.  This  consists  of  a 
strong  iron  hopper  and  trap,  enamelled  inside, 
and  fitted  with  a wooden  seat  so  counter  weighted 
that  it  flies  np  when  released,  leaving  the  hopper 
available  for  use  as  a urinal  or  slop  sink  without 
discomfort  to  subsequent  users  of  the  closet. 
The  iron  hopper  and  its  counterweighted  seat 
constitirte  the  whole  of  the  apparatus,  a strong 
flush  of  water  being  obtained  every  time  the 
seat  is  raised  or  lowered.  No  casing  or  boxing- 
in  is  necessary,  and  the  closet  takes  up  little 
space.  A new  water-waste  preventer  for 
giving  a good  after-flush  to  water-closets  was 
being  fixed  at  the  time  of  our  visit.  We  have 
not  seen  this  in  action,  but  from  what  we  hear 
of  it  it  would  seem  to  embody  an  improvement 
of  great  value.  Some  very  good  valve  closets 
are  shown  at  this  stand,  besides  Jennings’s 
cottage-valve  "Monkey”  closet,  which  is  a 
"wash-out”  closet, in  all  essentials  the  same  as 
that  introduced  by  the  late  Mr.  Jennings  a good 
Diany  years  ago,  which  was  the  precursor  of 
many  of  the  "wash-out”  closets  now  in  the 
market.  Seat-action  and  door  - action  water- 
closets  and  urinals  of  different  kinds,  go  to 
complete  a very  useful  lot  of  exhibits. 

Messrs.  Shanks  & Co.,  of  Barrhead,  near 
Glasgow  (Stand  523),  show  some  good  water- 
closets,  including  a self-acting  encased  closet, 
of  which  the  basin  is  encased  in  an  outer 
covering  of  iron.  This  closet,  which  needs- no 
timber  casing,  appears  to  be  well  adapted  for  use 
in  large  institutions.  The  flushing  apparatus 
is  actuated  by  the  movement  of  the  seat. 
Among  other  good  closets  shown  by  this  firm, 
we  may  name  the  "Tubal,”  a "wash-out,” 
with  front  outlet.  But  at  the  time  of  our  visit 
the  closets  and  other  apparatus  at  this  stand 
were  very  inadequately  supplied  with  water. 

Stand  524  is,  as  we  stated  a fortnight  ago, 
occupied  by  the  Manchester  Corporation,  with 
models  and  descriptions  of  the  apparatus  in  [ 


use  for  the  disposal  of  refuse  in  that  city. 
Some  account  of  these  will  be  found  on  p.  734, 
ante.  A kindred  exhibit,  though  of  only  one 
object,  is  made  by  the  Mayor  and  Corporation 
of  St.  Helens,  who  show  (525)  a full-sized  model 
of  a pair  of  closets  upon  the  pail-and-tub  system, 
as  in  use  in  that  borough. 

Stand  526  is  occupied  by  closets  fitted  with 
the  apparatus  of  tho  Automatic  Disinfector 
Company,  of  Queen  Victoria  - street.  Tliis 
consists  of  a globular  receiver,  placed  beneath 
the  seat  of  the  closet,  and  close  to  the  basin, 
containing  a disinfectant,  some  of  which  is 
injected  into  tho  water  in  tho  basin  each  time 
the  closet  is  used.  It  is  stated  that  the 
globular  vessel  when  charged  contains  disinfect- 
ing material  enough  for  10,000 gallons  of  water. 
The  disinfectants  used  appear  to  be  two,  viz., 
Condy’s  fluid  or  permanganate  of  potash,  and 
a material  known  as  "Anti-zymotic  Crystals,” 
which  has  a very  agreeable  perfume,  though 
whether  it  is  inimical  to  disease  germs 
we  will  not  undertake  to  say.  No  doubt 
apparatus  of  this  kind  is  useful,  and 
even  essential,  with  bad  forms  of  closet, 
but  we  are  strongly  of  opinion, — an  opinion 
to  which  we  have  given  expression  over  and 
over  again, — that  closets  which  really  need 
such  "safeguarding”  as  is  afforded  by  apparatus 
of  tho  kind  under  notice  should  bo  discarded. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  obvious  that 
in  hot  weather  the  use  of  a certain 
quantity  of  disinfectant  mixed  with  the 
water  which  is  to  stand  in  the  closet  basin,  is 
likely  to  be  beneficial,  but  this  can  be  said  with- 
out losing  sight  of  the  principle  that  all  water- 
closet  apparatus  should  be  self-cleansing  and 
independent  of  such  aids  as  those  to  which  we 
are  referring. 

Mr.  James  Wood,  of  Bath  (Stand  527), 
exhibits  some  portable  commodes  which  are 
likely  to  be  found  very  useful  and  effective. 
“ Sanitas  ” and  other  disinfectants  may  be  used, 
and  the  contents  of  the  receptacles  can  ho 
emptied  withont  offence  or  exposure. 

Stand  528  is  occupied  by  Messrs.  Wilcock  & 
Co.,  of  Burmantofts,  near  Leeds,  with  their 
excellent  automatic -flashing  school  latrines, 
closets,  &c.,  to  which  we  incidentally  referred 
last  week. 

Nioholls’s  " patent  sanitary  and  deodorising 
system”  is  shown  by  Mr.  Richard  Nicholls  at 
Stand  529.  Tho  system  is  embodied  in  what  is 
called  the  " Anthropos  ” closet,  which  is  likely 
to  be  found  useful  in  certain  situations  where 
no  drainage  system  is  available.  It  is  claimed 
that  this  closet  not  only  deodorises  the  excreta, 
but  converts  it  into  a rich  though  dry  and 
sweet  manure.  No.  1 closet  is  made  of  cast- 
iron,  with  mahogany  top  and  back  sbield,  and 
weighs  about  90  Iba.  complete,  with  copper 
carbon  box  and  atmospheric  deodoriser.  It 
contains  when  full  about  20  gallons.  With  fire- 
place complete,  it  can  bo  used  for  consuming  the 
contents  of  the  dust-bin,  or  any  vegetable  matter, 
as  well  as  for  converting  the  foeces  into  manure. 
No.  2 closet  consists  of  a copper-pan,  2 ft.  by 
1 ft.  G in.,  containing  20  gallons,  and  weighing 
about  26  lbs.  when  empty.  It  is  made  with  a 
flange,  on  which  it  res's  when  dropped  into  the 
“ baking  apparatus,”  so  as  to  remain  suspended 
over  the  fire.  We  do  not  remenaber  to  have 
seen  this  invention  before,  and  have  no  informa- 
tion as  to  its  practical  results,  whatever  they 
may  be. 

Messrs.  Dent&  Hellyer  (Stand  530),  of  New- 
castle-street,  Strand,  have  a very  good  and 
varied  display  of  sanitary  fittings  and  appli- 
ances, all  of  them  of  great  excellence.  Their 
patent  "Optimus”  valve  closet  as  now  made 
inclndes  several  improvements,  one  of  them 
consisting  in  making  the  overflow  of  the  basin 
to  discharge  into  the  vent-arm  of  the  valve 
box,  well  above  the  line  of  the  discharges 
through  the  closet,  so  as  to  prevent  the  fouling 
of  the  overflow  trap  by  the  entry  of  “ back- 
wash,” while  at  the  same  time  the  discharging 
end  of  the  trapped  overflow  is  open  to  the 
atmosphere  through  a vent-pipe.  The  overflow 
holes,  as  hitherto  made  in  the  basin,  are 
abolished,  and  the  entrance  to  the  overflow  is 
made  direct  from  the  top  of  the  basin,  whilst, 
to  ensure  a thorough  washing  of  the  overflow 
the  flushing-rim  is  continued  from  the  basin 
round  the  overflow  arm.  This  closet  is  made 
-with  an  earthenware  slop-top  and  a lifting  seat, 
so  as  to  allow  of  its  use  as  a urinal  or  slop  sink. 
Another  speciality  shown  by  these  exhibitors  is 
Hellyer’s  patent  " Hygenio  ” or  “Artisan” 
closet,  than  which  nothing  can  be  simpler  or 
[ better,  of  its  kind.  The  shape  of  the  basin  and  the 


arrangement  of  the  flush  are  such  as  to  ensure 
perfect  cleanliness.  This  closet  is  also  made 
with  an  earthenware  slop-top.  A housemaids’ 
slop-sink,  made  of  iron  and  enamelled  inside, 
is  worth  attention.  It  is  -made  to  fit  an  angle, 
and  is  provided  with  draw-off  taps  for  hot  and 
cold  water  and  with  a very  effective  flushing  or 
rinsing  apparatus  for  cleansing  every  part  of 
the  interior  surface  of  the  sink  every  time  it  is 
used.  Given  a fair  supply  of  water  and  a 
careful  and  cleanly  housemaid,  it  would  appear 
to  be  impossible  for  any  part  of  this  sink  to 
become  foul  by  the  accumulation  of  flocculent 
matter.  A hospital  slop-sink  in  white  earthen- 
ware is  also  shown  at  this  stand,  besides  other 
useful  sanitary  appliances,  including  Hellyer’a 
patent  “ Ventilating  drain-syphon  and  sewer- 
interceptor,”  which  affords  a simple  and  effec- 
tive means  of  disconnecting  the  house-drains 
from  the  sewer.  A "soil-pipe  disconnector,” 
constructed  on  the  same  principle,  is  specially 
made  for  disconnecting  soil-pipes  from  drains; 
also  a “waste-receiver,”  for  intercepting  waste- 
pipes  from  the  drains.  Hellyer’s  "drain- 
sentinel,”  with  inspection  shaft;  stoneware 
" rain-water  shoes”  and  air  shafts  for  drains; 
Hellyer’s  grease  intercepting  tank  (very  simple 
and  effective);  the  “ Wigmore-street”  grease- 
trap  (specially  constracted  for  bodily  removal 
for  periodical  cleansing);  some  cast  lead  traps 
of  good  section  and  self-cleansing ; and  some 
sections  of  old  D-traps  which  serve  to  show  the 
capabilities  of  this  form  of  trap  as  depositories 
of  filth,  go  to  make  up  a very  useful  and 
instructive  list  of  exhibits. 

Stand  531  is  occupied  by  Messrs.  T.  W. 
Farmiloe,  of  Westminster,  who  have  a good 
assortment  of  plumbers’  brassworkand  water 
fittings.  Their  " Simplex”  valve  closet  is  pro- 
vided with  a "weeping-pipe”  from  supply  to 
overflow  arm,  by  which  means  water  is  passed 
into  the  overflow  trap  each  time  the  basin  is 
charged  with  water.  Another  speciality  at  this 
stand  is  the  "Westminster”  valveless  syphon 
water  waste  preventer,  which  is  one  of  the 
best  appliances  of  its  kind,  being  exceedingly 
simple  in  principle.  Tliis  cistern  is  now  made 
in  cast  iron,  and  provided  with  galvanised  iron 
or  copper  fittings. 

Messrs.  Henry  Owen,  & Co.  (Stand  532),  of 
Croydon  and  Kensington,  exhibit  a number  of 
their  patent  ventilating  sanitary  appliances,  one 
of  which  is  their  valve  closet  No  3.  In  this  the 
basin  and  trap  are  combined,  standing  clear  of 
the  floor.  Tho  outlet  from  the  basin  is  at  the 
front,  while  the  discharge  from  the  trap  is  at  the 
back,  having  at  its  highest  point  a ventilating 
pipe  taken  through  to  the  open  air,  thus  pre- 
venting the  possibility  of  syphonage.  The 
water  is  retained  in  and  discharged  from  the 
basin  by  means  of  a vertical  valve  working  upon 
a centre  above  the  water-line,  and  by  which 
means  the  valve  is  thrown  clear  of  all  deposit 
upon  the  handle  being  raised  for  discharging 
the  contents  of  the  basin.  Other  closets  made 
by  Mr.  Owen  arc  provided  with  means  for 
ventilating  both  basin  and  trap.  A very  useful 
article  for  many  situations  is  Owen’s  patent 
lavatory,  slop-sink,  and  trapped  urinal  com- 
bined. 

Stand  533  is  occupied  by  Mr.  William 
Smeaton,  of  Drury-court,  Strand,  who  shows, 
besides  water-closets  and  other  fittings,  some 
good  plumbers’  work. 

We  must  reserve  for  a third  notice  the  re- 
mainder of  the  exhibits  in  Class  XXIII. 


MACHINERY  IN  MOTION. 

Thebe  is  a very  fair  show  of  machinery  in 
motion  in  the  Exhibition,  some  of  the  displays 
being  remarkably  complete.  The  great  fault 
about  the  collection,  taken  as  a whole,  is,  that 
it  is  not  a representative  one,  considering  that 
the  object  of  the  Exhibition  is  the  promotion  of 
health.  Nevertheless  many  of  the  exhibits 
among  the  machinery  in  motion,  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  following  description,  have  an  impor- 
tant bearing  on  the  preservation  of  health,  and 
this  is  especially  the  case  with  regard  to  the 
ventilating  fans  and  other  appliances  suitable 
for  use  in  the  Dwelling,  the  School,  or  the 
Workshop. 

The  largest  and  most  attractive  stand  in 
the  Western  Gallery  (where  the  bulk  of  the 
machinery  is  placed)  is  that  of  Messrs.  Allen  & 
Sons,  the  well-known  manufacturing  confec- 
tioners, who  show  the  whole  process  of  making 
those  articles  generally  known  amongst  children 
as  “sweets.”  Their  bearing  on  the  health  of 
the  community  is  not  very  great,  at  least  they 
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scarcely  tend  to  produce  good  health,  and 
Messrs.  Allen  & Sons  can  hardly  intend  their 
exhibit  to  act  as  a warning  to  youthful  gour- 
mets. Messrs.  J.  & J.  Colman,  the  widely- 
advertised  mustard-makers,  are  close  by,  and 
show  a mustard-mill  in  operation.  The  process 
is  simple  in  the  extreme.  The  seed  is  first 
crushed  between  a pair  of  horizontal  rollers, 
and  thence  is  passed  to  a species  of  stamp-mili 
of  the  most  piumitive  design.  All  that  remains 
is  to  sift  and  pack  the  produce,  which  processes 
are  carried  out  at  the  Exhibition.  The  stand 
occupies  a good  deal  of  fii>ace.  Whether  this  is 
proportionate  to  the  bearing  of  mustard  on 
human  health  wo  need  not  stop  to  inquire,  as 
the  exhibit  serves  its  purpose  of  creating  a 
great  deal  of  interest  amongst  the  visitors. 
Mineral  waters  h.ave  a largo  space  allotted  to 
them,  three  firms  each  making  a big  display. 
Mr.  J.  Galloway,  of  Bolton,  shows  a soda-water 
machine,  which  will  produce  GO, 000  bottles  a 
day  ; in  addition  to  which  ho  has  some  smaller 
apparatus.  lie  also  exhibits  filling-machines, 
gas  generators,  holders,  and  purifiers ; syruii- 
boilers  and  other  appliances  used  iu  the 
manufacture  of  aerated  waters.  Adjoining  this 
stand,  Messrs.  Hayward  Tyler  & Co.,  of  White- 
cross  - street,  show  a complete  plant  for  the 
manufacture  of  aerated  waters  of  various  kinds, 
in  which  special  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
best  means  of  avoiding  all  forms  of  contamina- 
tion. The  machinery  shown  on  this  stand  is 
noticeable  for  the  excellence  of  its  finish. 
Messrs.  Barnett  & Foster  have  the  most  im- 
portant display  of  this  class  of  machinery,  com- 
prising a factory  for  the  manufacture  of  aerated 
drinks,  which  are  made,  bottled,  and  distri- 
buted daily  iu  the  ordinary  way  of  trade.  The 
output  of  this  compact  factory  forms  no  incon- 
siderable item  in  the  daily  returns.  The  influ- 
ence that  aerated  waters  have  on  health,  like 
that  of  sweetmeats  and  mustard,  is  not  very 
great,  but  there  is  one  feature  shown  on  Messrs. 
Barnett  & Foster’s  stand  which  undoubtedly 
brings  it  well  within  the  scope  of  a Health 
E-xhibition.  This  consists  of  a beer-aerating 
machine,  by  means  of  which  light  beers  can  be 
bottled  and  preserved  in  a sparkling  condi- 
tion. Proceeding  to  the  opposite  end  of  the 
western  gallery,  we  find  a large  and  important 
exhibit  consisting  of  a number  of  laundry 
appliances  shown  by  Messrs.  Bradford  & Co. 
These  are  both  for  domestic  use  and  trade 
purposes.  The  exhibitors  have  paid  special 
attention  to  the  fitting  of  steam  laundries. 
Washing-machines,  centrifugal  drying-machines, 
wringing-machines,  drying-closets,  disinfecting 
apparatus,  and  other  appliances  are  shown. 
Next  to  this  stand  Messrs.  Cleaver  & Sons 
exhibit  soap  partly  in  process  of  manufacture,  a 
stamping- machine  being  the  most  noticeable 
object.  Close  by,  the  Blackman  Air  Propeller 
Ventilating  Company  show  four  of  their  venti- 
lating fans,  the  largest  being  48  in.  in  diameter. 
This,  it  is  said,  will  move  35,000  cubic  feet  of 
air  per  minute  by  means  of  2 h.-p.  A small 
apartment  is  fi.tted  up,  which  will  he  ventilated 
by  a 4S-in.  propeller  blowing  air  in,  whilst  a 
36-in.  propeller  exhausts  from  the  room.  A 
16-in.  propeller  discharges  into  the  apartment 
through  a distributing  apparatus  and  is  driven 
by  an  electro-motor  through  the  current  used 
for  lighting  the  Exhibition,  or  by  a galvanic 
battery.  These  fans  appear  to  be  well  adapted, 
as  wo  observed  not  long  ago,  for  providing 
efficient  means  of  ventilation  to  factories  and 
workshops  of  all  kinds.  Messrs.  Waygood  & 
Co.,  of  Great  Dover-street,  have  some  working 
examples  of  lifts  aud  hoists,  and  also  a model 
of  a hydraulic-balanced  passenger-lift.  Some  of 
their  safety  appliances  are  ingenious  and 
effective ; an  automatic  means  of  obtaining 
a reciprocating  motion  of  a lift  is  also 
shown.  Messrs.  Beare,  Goswell,  & Co.,  of 
Southwark-street,  exhibit  Faulder’s  patent  gas- 
heated  coffee-roaster.  Gas  is  said  to  offer  many 
advantages  over  coke  for  the  purposes  of  coffee 
roasting.  The  machines  exhibited  on  this  stand 
are  easily  placed  and  require  no  brick  setting. 

A small  centrifugal  fan  is  used  for  forcing  air  in 
with  the  gas,  so  as  to  produce  as  nearly  as 
possible  perfect  combustion.  The  machine 
shown  is  rotated  by  power,  and  is  suitable 
for  a shop  or  large  establishment.  Smaller 
machines,  to  work  by  hand,  and  better  fi.tted 
for  ordinary  domestic  use,  are  made.  A means 
is  provided  for  taking  a sample  of  the  roast 
whilst  the  machine  is  at  work  ; a hollow  scoop, 
like  a cheese-taster,  which  forms  the  axis  of 
the  cylinder,  can  be  withdrawn,  and  with  it  a 
certain  quantity  of  the  beans.  The  superiority 


of  freshly-roasted  coffee  over  that  which  has 
been  done  some  time  is  very  great ; the  coat  of 
sufficient  gas  to  roast  1 cwt.  of  coffee  in  said  to 
average  4d.  per  hour.  Messrs.  11.  Aland  & Son 
show  fan-blowers  and  exhausters,  one  of  large 
size,  3 ft.  G in.  diameter,  suitable  for  colliery 
purposes.  Perhaps  a more  interesting  feature 
is  that  of  their  portable  hand  or  power  venti- 
lating-fans.  These  are  mounted  on  an  iron 
frame  fitted  with  wheels  in  front,  and  two 
handles  for  pushing  the  whole  along,  much  iu 
the  same  way  as  a portable  garden-watering 
machine.  Some  of  the  fans  are  double-geared, 
and  are  worked  by  a rotary  motion  like  an 
ordinary  winch.  For  farm  purposes  they  would 
be  very  useful,  especially  since  the  introduction 
of  the  method  of  ventilating  hay-stacks  by 
fans.  Mr.  James  Howarth  shows  radial  screw 
veutilators,  ar.d  other  appliances  for  ventilating 
purposes.  Mr.  George  Seagrave  exhibits  a 
hot-wind  generator  and  Stewart’s  high-pressure 
blower,  in  which  two  blades  revolve  within  a 
cylinder  at  varying  velocities  and  round  a 
central  shaft.  The  velocities  ai’o  controlled  by 
an  eccentric  crosshead  acting  upon  crank  arras 
outside  the  cylinder,  and  in  this  way  the  air 
drawn  in  at  every  revolution  is  again  forced  out. 
Messrs.  Ueyes,  Lloyd,  & Shuttleworth  show 
several  examples  of  wringers,  mangles,  washing 
machines,  and  other  laundry  appliances.  Messrs. 
T.  Harvey  & Co.  exhibit  a process  of  soap-making 
suitable  for  domestic  purposes.  It  consists  of 
simply  mixing  together  Greenbank’s  double- 
refined  98  percent.  caustic  soda  (fur  which  Messrs. 
Harvey  & Co.  are  agents)  and  the  surplus  grease 
from  the  kitchen ; and  the  soap  is  made.  The 
exhibit  is  admitted  into  the  maebinery-in- 
motion  department  by  virtue  of  a stamping 
apparatus  used  for  putting  tha  name  on  the 
cakes  of  soap.  Mr.  W.  A.  Gibbs,  of  Ching- 
ford,  shows  a large  working  model  of  a wheat- 
dryer.  The  apparatus  consists  of  a brick  casing 
in  which  a coke  fire  is  made,  by  which  air  is 
heated  and  is  then  carried  by  a centrifugal  fan 
into  air-ducts  travelling  through  a sloping 
revolving  cylinder.  The  grain  or  other  sub- 
stance to  be  operated  upon  is  fed  into  this 
cylinder  by  means  of  a hopper.  The  cylinder 
is  lined  with  a number  of  cells.  As  it  revolves 
the  grain  is  poured  out  of  these  cells  down  a 
series  of  inclined  planes  formed  by  the  air-ducts. 
In  this  way  a gentle  but  continuous  motion  is 
obtained.  Besides  conditioning  grain  the 
machines  have  been  used  for  drying  tea, 
vegetables,  cocoa,  starch  products,  chemicals, 
(tc.  An  especially  large  machine  has  lately 
been  made  for  drying  the  apple-pulp  which 
remains  after  cider  - pressing.  Messrs.  H. 
Slopes  & Co.,  of  Southwark-street,  exhibit 
Saladiu’s  “ Echangenr,”  an  apparatus  used  for 
cooling  air  on  gas.  A perforated  metal 
cylinder  is  half  immersed  in  a trough  of  water, 
and  is  then  caused  to  revolve.  Air  is  driven 
by  a fan  into  the  interior  of  the  revolving- 
cylinder,  and  escaping  through  the  wet- 
perforated  walls  is  cooled  more  or  less  accord- 
ing to  the  temperature  of  the  water.  The  dry- 
ness of  the  air  supplied  also  affects  the  result, 
as  heat  is  absorbed  by  any  evaporation  of 
moisture  that  takes  place.  Several  of  the 
perforated  cylinders  may  be  placed  one  inside 
another  to  increase  the  cooling  surface  of  the 
apparatus.  Another  interesting  exhibit  on  this 
stand  is  Schaffer’s  magnetic  screen,  which  is 
used  for  extracting  pieces  of  iron  or  steel  from 
amongst  wheat,  malt,  rice,  barley,  &c.  Malt 
made  from  English  barley  often  contains  three 
nails  to  two  quarters  : since  the  introduction  of 
mechanical  sheaf-binding  small  pieces  of  wire 
are  constantly  found  amongst  grain,  and  these 
get  into  the  mills,  and  are  often  the  sonree  of 
considerable  danger,  to  say  nothing  of  the  harm 
done  to  the  flour  by  the  finely-divided  metallic 
particles.  That  the  magnetic  screen  W'ill  arrest 
these  seems  evident  from  the  samples  of  iron 
displayed,  which  had  been  obtained  in  ordinary 
work.  Nails,  bolts,  nuts,  screws,  and  even  a 
1 lb.  iron  weight  are  shown.  The  latter  was 
secured  by  a screen  working  at  Courage’s 
Brewery.  Several  interesting  mechanical  appli- 
ances connected  with  clothing  aro  shown. 
Messrs.  Harry  Aublet  & Co.’s  cloth-cutting 
machine  will  cut  oirt  several  thicknesses  of  cloth 
or  other  material,  the  apparatus  consists 
simply  of  a band-saw  or  a band  straight-edged 
knife  worked  by  power  or  hand.  The  saw,  or, 
rather,  serrated  knife,  is  used  for  corduroy, 
moleskin,  or  other  thick  materials.  Messrs. 
Podger  & Davey’s  collar  and  cuff  ironing  machine 
is  shown  at  work.  It  is  heated  by  steam  or  gas, 
and  driven  by  power.  The  cost  of  heating  by 


gas  is  stated  to  be  2d.  per  day,  and  it  is 
stated  to  be  capable  of  turning  out  180  doz. 
collars  and  cuffs  per  day.  Messrs.  Davey  & 
Fabian  also  show' a mechanical  ironing  machine 
at  work.  This  is  used  for  table-linen  and 
large  surfaces  of  that  nature.  The  article  to  be 
operated  upon  is  passed  over  a revolving-roller. 
The  latter  is  covered  by  tho  concave  under 
surface  of  tho  steam-heated  iron,  which  has  a 
short  reciprocating  motion  parallel  with  the 
axis  of  tho  roller,  and  therefore  normal  to  tho 
travel  of  the  latter.  A compound  movement 
is  thns  obtained,  which  is  very  effective  in 
smoothing  the  cloth.  "Wo  noticed  this  machine 
when  shown  at  a former  exhibition. 

Tho  motive  power  for  all  these  machines  is 
supplied  by  a largo  pair  of  W.  & J.  Galloway  & 
Son’s  horizontal  compound  automatic  expansion 
engines,  fitted  with  a parabolic  governor.  The 
high-pressure  cylinder  is  14  in.,  and  the  low- 
pressure  24  iu.  iu  diameter  ; tho  stroke  being 
2 ft.  G in.  These  engines  do  not  work  with  a 
condenser,  as  there  was  found  to  be  a difficulty 
in  obtaining  sufficient  refrigerating  water,  so 
tho  exhaust  is  carried  into  tho  chimney-stack. 
The  two  Galloway  boilers  are  placed  iu  an  ad- 
joining building.  They  are  2G  ft.  long  by 
6 ft.  C iu.  iu  diameter,  aud  are  suitable  for 
workiug  at  80  lb.  pressure.  They  are  made  of 
steel  throughout,  both  plates  aud  rivets ; tho 
rivet-holes  being  drilled  with  tho  plates  in  posi- 
tion. These  boilers  are  an  excellent  example  of 
workmanship. 

Besides  the  machinery  in  tho  West  Gallery, 
there  are  several  exhibits  of  the  nature 
grouped  iu  the  neighbourhood.  The  chief 
of  these  are  in  tho  West  Annexe.  Entering 
by  the  north  door,  and  having  passed  tho  two 
large  Galloway  boilers  already  referred  to,  we 
notice  one  of  G.  T.  Biundoli  & Co.'s  large  water- 
witch  pumps  mounted  ou  wheels  for  transport. 
This  is  intended  for  farm  or  agricultural  purposes, 
orit  would  make  avery  powerful  fire-engine, sup- 
posing steam  could  be  obtained  for  it.  Adjoin- 
ing this  pump  Christy  & Co.  show  an  artificial 
system  of  hatching  aud  rearing  fowls,  the  pretty 
callow  chicks,  which  seem  to  make  tlieirappear- 
anceeveryday,beingcuriously  out  of  keeping  with 
their  very  practical  surroundings.  The  system 
shown  is  that  introduced  by  Miss  May  Arnold, 
and  is  a development  of  the  French  method 
which  for  many  years  was,  and  probably  is  now, 
successfully  moved  on  a commercial  scale.  Hot 
water  is  used  for  supplying  the  necessary  heat, 
so  that  a uniform  temperature  can  be  obtained. 
The  eggs  are  cooled  in  situ  by  a flush  of  air,  and 
the  nest  is  at  all  times  stationary.  The  large 
number  of  deformed  chicks  obtained  by  the  old 
form  of  apparatus  is  attributed  to  the  disturb- 
ance of  the  eggs  iu  the  process  of  hatching. 
Messrs.  Christy’s  exhibit  is  a pretty  and  inte- 
resting one,  but  appears  a little  out  of  place  in 
the  Machiuery-in-motion  department. 

The  next  stand  is  devoted  to  the  partial 
illustration  of  candle-making,  which  is  exhibited 
by  Price’s  Patent  Candle  Company,  who  show 
at  work  a candle-moulding  machine  of  what 
we  believe  is  an  entirely  novel  form. 

Messrs.  Siebe,  Gorman  & Co.  show  a dry-air 
refrigerator  and  an  ice-making  machine  worked 
on  the  ether  principle. 

Mr.  William  Whiteley,  the  “ Universal  Pro- 
vider,” has  on  view  a van  for  conveyance  of  pro- 
visions, which  is  fitted  with  an  ingenious  arrange- 
ment for  workiug  a ventilating  fan  direct  from 
the  wheels  of  the  van.  As  it  is  not  possible  in 
the  exhibition  to  actuate  the  machinery  by  means 
of  its  ordinary  motive  power,  an  attachment 
has  been  made  to  a small  Bisclioff  gas  engine, 
which  works  on  to  a temporary  pulley  placed 
outside. 

The  London  Guelph  Patent  Cask  Company 
have  a large  stand,  on  which  special  machinery 
used  in  cask-making  is  shown,  beside  examples 
of  the  casks  made  on  their  system.  La%vrenc6 
& Co.,  Limited,  show  a good  collection  of 
capillary  refrigerators  for  cooling  milk.  The 
action  of  this  apparatus  may  be  reversed,  and 
it  can  be  equally  well  used  for  heating  pur- 
poses. In  this  way  it  is  applied  for  concen- 
trating syrups,  juices,  and  such  matters.  The 
most  interesting  exhibit  on  this  stand,  how- 
ever, is  an  ingenious  machine  by  which  ordinary 
fat  can  be  globulated,  so  that  it  will  become 
thoroughly  iucorpsrated  with  milk.  With 
one  of  these  machines  skim  milk  can  be 
enriched,  the  inventor  says,  so  that  it  will 
produce  excellent  cheese.  Those  who  are 
aware  what  hard  tasteless  stuff  skim  milk  , 
cheese  is  will  appreciate  the  advantage  of 
Mr.  Lawrence’s  invention.  Messrs.  Hughes  & 
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Lancaster,  of  Chester,  show  an  example  of 
Shone’s  pneumatic  ejector.  This  is  an  apparatus 
by  which  an  occasional  flush  of  sewage  is 
obtained  in  place  of  the  sulliage  being  allowed 
to  flow  gradually  into  the  sewer,  and  so  be 
likely  to  accumulate  and  create  an  obstruction. 
The  ejector  consists  of  an  air-tight  receiver  into 
which  the  sewage  gravitates,  and  by  the  filling 
of  which  a suitable  mechanism  is  called  into 
play  to  admit  a charge  of  compressed  air,  and 
BO  force  the  sewage  to  any  desirable  height  or 
distance,  according  to  the  pressure  used.  In 
the  Exhibition  an  air-pump  such  as  is  used  for 
the  Westinghouse  brake  is  employed  to  get  the 
required  pressure.  The  system  was  applied 
two  years  to  the  purpose  of  removing  and 
carrying  out  to  sea  the  sewage  of  Eastbourne. 

It  is  also  in  use  in  some  other  towns  for  re- 
moving sewage  and  other  purposes.  It  is  said 
to  be  very  well  adapted  for  lifting  water  in 
factories,  mines,  &c.  In  Worthing  it  has 
been  applied  for  lifting  sea-water  to  water 
the  streets  and  flush  the  sewers.  Shone’s 
flush  tank  or  hydraulic  house-sewage  ejector  is 
also  shown  on  this  stand.  It  consists  of  a tauk 
fur  the  reception  of  all  domestic  waste  liquids, 
and  into  which  the  discharge  from  the  water- 
closet  passes  directly.  From  the  bottom  of  the 
tank  a pipe  is  led  which  passes  upwards,  and  is 
bent  over  the  aide  into  a syphon,  the  long  leg 
being  connected  with  the  house  - drain.  A 
tumbling  basin  placed  above  receives  a stream 
of  water  from  a special  pipe,  or  is  fed  by  the 
waste-water  of  lavatories  or  baths.  When  the 
cumblingbasin  is  full  it  turnsoverautoraatically, 
and  in  doing  so  fills  the  syphon,  which  in  turn 
will  empty  the  tank  on  any  sewage  matter  that 
may  have  collected  in  it.  In  this  way  it  will  be 
seen  that  a periodical  flush  is  obtained  in  place 
of  the  feeble  and  attenuated  stream  from  which 
so  many  evils  arise.  Suitable  ventilating  pipes 
are  placed  in  the  ejector,  the  communication 
between  it  and  tho  sewer  is  trapped  in  the 
usual  way. 

Messrs.  J.  & E.  Hall,  of  Dartford,  and  the 
Haslam  Foundry,  of  Derby,  both  exliibit  dry-air 
refrigerating  machines  in  oj  eration.  The  former 
firm  bos  lately  brought  out  a new  form  of 
apparatus  in  which  a good  many  improvements 
may  be  noticed.  The  question  of  preserving 
food  by  refrigeration  is,  however,  one  which 
deserves  more  than  a passing  notice,  and  we 
hope  to  return  to  it  at  another  time.  The 
Machinery  and  Hardware  Company  have  a 
small  building  adjoining  the  West  Gallery. 
Here  they  show  some  machine  tools,  which,  no 
doubt,  possess  the  merit  of  cheapness.  They 
have  a small  pair  of  compound  condensing 
yacht  engines  of  a pattern  similar  to  those 
exhibited  by  J.  Copley  & Co.,  of  Middlesbrough, 
at  a recent  machinery  exhibition.  A hori- 
zontal single  cylinder  engine,  boilers,  spanners, 
machine  belting,  the  “Koh-i-noor”  gas 
apparatus,  pulleys,  and  various  other  objects 
complete  this  firm’s  exhibits. 

No  mention  of  the  machinery  in  motion,  how- 
ever brief,  should  be  made  without  referring 
to  the  Otto  gas  engines,  supplied  by  Crossley 
Brothers,  Limited,  of  Manchester.  These 
engines  are  to  be  seen  in  all  parte  of  the  Exhi- 
bition where  there  is  machinery  to  be  set  in 
motion, — in  the  bakeries,  dairies,  for  pumping 
sea  waterinto  the  aquarium, forelectriclighting, 
and  in  many  other  situations.  We  recently  had 
an  opportunity  of  making  a careful  inspection 
of  the  new  factory  which  this  firm  has  erected 
at  Openshaw,  and  the  special  tools  there  laid 
down  expressly  for  making  the  Otto  gas 
engine.  We  notice  that  one  or  two  impor- 
tant improvements  have  been  made  since 
the  last  big  display  of  these  engines  in  the 
Fisheries  Exhibition.  Probably  the  roost 
noticeable  is  the  self-starting  apparatus.  This 
was  a feature  very  much  wanted  in  the  gas 
engine  until  the  Crossley  and  other  appliances 
were  lately  introduced. 


SCHOOL  BUILDINGS  AND  ACCESSORIES. 


Class  XXXIV.  of  Group  4 is  devoted  to 
designs  and  models  of  improved  buildings  for 
elementary  schools,  infants’  schools,  and  crdchcs. 
Here,  indeed,  the  schoolmaster  is  very  much 
abroad,  and  many  of  the  exhibitors  are  either 
altogether  unrepresented,  or  wandering  away  in 
remote  parts  of  the  building,  where  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  find  them,  and  it  is  equally 
difficult  to  classify  the  exhibits  that  can  be 
found.  The  first  names  that  appear  in  the 
catalogue  are  those  of  a few  architects  who 


send,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  commonplace 
drawings  of  ordinary  school  buildings  which 
show  in  no  case  special  provisions  as  to  sanitary 
or  healthful  requirements.  These  drawings,  as 
they  are  here  shown,  are  to  be  found  in  the 
main  entrance-hall,  intermingled  with  designs 
for  semi-detached  villas  and  country-houses  of 
a very  ordinary  type.  But  leaving  these  and 
following  the  catalogue  as  nearly  as  we  can,  we 
come,  under  the  heading  of  “Apparatus  for 
Warming,  Ventilating,  and  Lighting  Schools, 
&c.,”  to  the  heating-apparatus  of  Mr.  A.  B. 
Reck  (1,279),  of  Copenhagen,  who  shows  a 
thoughtful  construction  of  stoves  for  heating 
and  ventilating  by  means  of  hot  air.  The 
inventor  claims  success  in  every  respect, 
and  the  minor  points  of  construction  are 
certainly  attended  to,  as  will  be  seen  on 
examining  the  carefully  - prepared  diagrams 
and  the  specimens  exhibited.  One  of  these 
stoves  is  about  to  be  put  into  actual  work- 
ing in  the  building,  when  we  shall  have  a fair 
opportunity  of  estimating  its  value  accord- 
ing to  results,  and  as  it  appeal's  to  have 
been  largely  used  in  various  buildings  in 
Denmark,  and  competes  in  price  with  other 
systems,  it  bids  fair  to  hold  its  own.  The 
London  Warming  and  Ventilating  Company 
(1,280)  show  their  well-known  “Gurney” 
stove,  which  has  proved  to  be  practical  and 
efficient,  requiring  no  more  than  a passing 
notice.  Messrs.  J.  Weeks  & Co.  (1,281)  have 
nothing  new  to  present,  but  send  specimens  of 
their  tubular  boilers  and  hydro-caloric  coil, 
which  are  capable  of  working  with  facility  it 
large  edifices,  in  addition  to  the  use  to  which 
they  are  put  in  horticultural  buildings,  and  to 
which  they  were  first  .applied.  Messrs.  Herring 
& Son  (1,282)  give  a model  to  half-inch  scale  of 
the  wanning  and  ventilating  apparatus  on  the 
downward  flow  system, — of  which  the  flow  and 
return  pipes,  as  well  as  the  branches,  are  cf 
8 in.  diameter, — used  for  the  City  of  London 
School,  in  which  the  arrangement  is  well  shown. 

In  absolute  working  wo  believe  that  this  appa- 
ratus has  thoroughly  answered  the  require- 
ments. Many  other  exhibitors  of  like  systems 
are  down  in  the  catalogue,  but  are  not  to  be 
found  in  their  places,  and  if,  in  the  meantime, 
they  rally  their  forces  and  wish  to  be  repre- 
sented, they  should  do  so  without  delay.  A 
few  further  scattered  exhibits  are  shown,  but  of 
no  great  interest.  Amongst  them  may  be 
mentioned  a model  of  a Swedish  gymnasium  of 
very  unattractive  interior,  and  also  very  incom- 
plete, so  much  so  that  we  wonder  greatly  at  it.s 
appearance  here,  as  it  has  no  bearing  upon 
the  subject  in  any  way.  An  exception  to  this, 
and  in  every  way  its  superior,  is  seen  at  Stand 
1,304,  occupied  by  Adolf  A.  Stempe),  who  sends 
some  good  gymnastic  apparatus  and  a very  good 
model  and  photograph  of  the  interior  of  a 
gymnasium,  which  looks  far  more  workmanlike 
and  suitable  and  worth  the  attention  of  advo- 
cates of  muscularity.  Another  good  exhibit  in 
this  section  is  sent  by  Oscar  Knofe  (1,307),  who 
has  the  lion’s  share  of  space  allotted  to  this 
class  of  exhibils,  bub  which  is  creditably  filled 
with  all  the  apparatus  pertaining  to  the  expen 
diture  of  energy,  which  one  often  thinks  might 
be  directed  in  a more  beneficial  and,  pcrliaps, 
more  profitable  direction  ; although  this  is  in  a 
measure  met  by  the  introduction  here  of  a 
selection  of  tennis,  racquets,  cricketing  material, 
and  such  like,  which  to  -the  average  English 
miud  must  be  of  the  greater  interest. 
Dr.  Roth  (1,296)  brings  together  a mis- 
cellaneous collection  bearing  upon  health  and 
deformity  in  many  ways,  and  shows  us  what 
to  do  and  what  to  avoid,  by  means  of  models 
and  diagrams,  examples  of  food,  dress,  and 
furniture,  and  directions  for  tho  treatment  and 
preservation  of  the  sens'rS,  more  particularly 
sight  and  hearing.  Tnrning  to  a very  different 
subject,  we  find  Mr.  William  White’s  “ Hygetan 
Rock  ” building  composition,  to  which  we  have 
previously  referred  in  the  Builder.  Its  useful- 
ness in  more  ways  than  one  is  already  recog- 
nised, and  for  school  building  its  properties  can 
be  turned  to  good  account  where  economy  of 
space  and  the  ratepayers  money  are  to  be  (as 
they  should  always  be)  considered.  This  brings 
us  to  the  end  of  a group  which  seems  to  have 
been  unaccountably  neglected  or  entirely  over- 
looked by  many  who  might  have  had  a good 
opportunity  of  showing  us  much  that  is  useful 
and  new,  and  we  find  a great  deal  of  space 
wasted  which  would  have  been  undoubtedly 
appreciated  by  many  other  exhibitors,  to  their 
own  advantage  as  well  as  to  that  of  the  visitors 
to  the  Exhibition. 


CONFERENCES. 

Conferences,  on  the  subjects  stated  below, 
will  be  held  during  the  course  of  the  Exhibi- 
tion, under  the  auspices  of  the  societies  men- 
tioned.  They  will  be  open  free  to  all  visitors  to 
the  Exhibition.  Dates  and  other  details  will  be 
announced  shortly : — 

Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects. — “Con- 
structiou  of  Houses  with  regard  to  Sanitary 
Arrangements.” 

Social  Science  Association. — “ Sanitary  Legis- 
lation.” 

Society  of  Arts. — “ Water  Supply  and  Distri- 
bution.” 

Society  of  Medical  Officers  of  Health ; Parkes 
Museum  of  Hygiene ; Sanitary  Institute  of 
Great  Britain.  These  three  Institutions  are 
amalgamated  for  the  purpose  of  a conference. — 
“Domestic  Sanitation  in  the  Urban  and  Rural 
Districts”;  “Industrial  Diseases”;  “How 
Infectious  Diseases  are  Spread  ” ; “ Notifica- 
tion of  Infectious  Diseases”  j “Disposal  of  the. 
Dead, — Cremation.” 

National  Health  Society. — Some  subject  cog- 
nate to  the  work  of  the  Society. 

Mansion  House  Council  on  the  Dwellings  of 
the  Poor. — “ Dwellings  for  the  Poor.” 

Epidemiological  Society. — “Tropical  Sanita- 
tion.” 

Society  of  Telegraph  Engineers  and  Elec- 
tricians.— “Electric  Lighting;  Municipal  and 
Domestic.”  Or  on  other  subjects  connected 
with  applications  of  electrical  science. 

Medical  Society  of  London. — “ The  Effect  on 
the  Health  of  Teachers  and  Children  of  Over- 
, work  in  Schools.” 

St.  John’s  Ambulance  Association;  National 
Society  for  Aid  to  Sick  and  Wounded  in  War. — 
■'  Ambulance  Work  in  Peace  and  War.” 

Central  Chamber  of  Agriculture. — “ Meat 
Supply.” 

Association  for  the  Oral  Instruction  of  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb. — “ Oral  Instruction  of  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb.” 

Institute  of  Chemistry. — “Food  Adulteration 
and  Analysis.” 

British  Bee-keeper’s  Association.  — “Bee- 
keeping generally.” 


In  reference  to  our  remarks  in  last  supple- 
ment (under  heading  “ Sanitary  House  Deco- 
ration and  Accessories”  about  some  drawings 
of  mosaic  which  were  hardly  up  to  the  mark 
as  “show  drawings,”  Messrs.  Diespeker  & Co. 
write  that  these  were  not  so  intended,  but  were- 
sketches  of  arrangements  made  for  the  ap- 
proval of  architects,  and  with  a practical 
purpose  only. 
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HOITSANDS  of  in- 
habitants of  London 
know,  daily  and 
hourly  by  prac- 
tical experience, 
that  there  are  evils 
in  store  for  some 
one  when  “eligible 
building  ground  ” is 
scored  over  with 
roads  placed  as  near  together  as 
is  in  any  way  possible,— and  rows 
•of  houses  erected  on  each  side  of  them. 
Plenty  of  streets  of  poor  three-storied  houses, 
profusely  tenanted,  tvill  readily  occur  to  the 
■true  denizen  of  the  world  of  London  who 
has  a liberal  knowledge  of  its  aspects, — 
its  large  contrasts, — from  palaces  and  parks 
to  slums  and  backyards.  A row  of,  let 
ns  say,  thirty  houses  nms  down  each  side 
of  the  first  street  of  the  kind  on  which  the 
imagination  alights ; each  house  with  a frontage 
of  about  16  ft., — 160  lineal  yards  of  unbroken 
frontage  of  grey  bricks  and  cement.  In  the 
streets  returning  at  the  ends  there  are  shops 
■with  houses  over  them,  a story  higher  than  the 
three-storied  houses  so  well  filled  with  artisans 
and  their  lodgers,  or  the  dwellers  in  tenements 
•or  rooms  let  separately.  Then  the  water- 
closets,  dust-bins,  rabbit-hutches  and  fowl- 
houses,  belonging  to  about  sixty-five  houses,— 
and  their  occasional  donkey-stables,- derive 
their  ventilation,— equally  with  tlie  back  and 
■^ving  rooms  of  the  house.s,— from  the  lower 
portions  of  a pit  about  160  yards  in  length  by, 
say,  10  yards  in  depth,  the  air  of  which  Is 
never  stirred  except  when  storm-gusts  efiect  a 
wiolent  clearance. 

The  houses  have  the  conventional  two  rooms 
on  a floor,  and  a wing-room  behind  ; or  they 
have  the  two  rooms  and  the  little  staircase, 
and  no  wing-room.  If  they  have  the  wing- 
Toom  the  space  between  its  end  wall  and  the 
boundary  of  the  yard  is  perhaps  only  about 
4 ft.  An  honourable  pride  seems  to  have  been 
-taken  by  the  jerry-builders  of  twenty  years 
ago  in  making  up  the  “ one  hundred  square 
feet”  by  joining  narrow  little  strips  of  land 
•cleverly  together.  Sometimes  on  a very  well- 
packed  site,  near  the  corner  of  a street,  the 
“open  space”  is  of  such  a shape  as  Z,  ingeniously 
threaded  among  the  buildings.  With  the 
•ordinary  houses  having  wing.s,  there  will,  how- 
ever, be  at  least  30  ft.  between  the  back  win- 
dows of  the  houses  which  back  to  each  other. 

If  there  is  no  wing-building,  the  old  statutory 
100  ft.  led  to  a space  of  some  7 ft.  being  left 
between  back  wall  and  boundary  ; that  is,  the 
back  walls  of  the  two  rows  of  houses  were 
placed  about  15  ft.  from  each  other,  which  is 


nowadays  looked  upon  by  a good  many  people 
as  too  vigorous  a piece  of  squeezing.  The  29th 
Section  of  the  Act  of  1855,  through  frequent 
reiteration,  has  apparently  fixed  itself  too 
firmly  in  the  memories  and  imaginations  of  the 
present  generation.  It  runs  thus 

“ Every  building  used,  or  intended  to  be  used,  as 
a dwelling-house,  unless  all  the  rooms  can  bo  lighted 
and  ventilated  from  a street  or  alley  adjoining,  shall 
have  in  the  rear  or  on  the  side  thereof  an  open  space 
exclusively  belonging  thereto,  of  the  extent  at  least 
of  100  square  feet.” 

This  provision  was  more  stringent  than  the 
schedule  (K)  of  the  previous  Act,  7 and  8 Vic. 
(1844)  Ellies  concerning  Dwelling-houses 
hereafter  built  or  rebuilt,  with  regard  to 
Backyards  and  Areas.”  Areas  of  less  than 
100  square  feet  were  allowed  therein  for  the 
upper  portions  of  dwellings  : — “ Every  house 
hereafter  built  or  rebuilt  must  have  an  enclosed 
backyard  or  open  space  of  at  least  one  square, 
exclusive  of  any  building  thereon,  unless  all 
the  rooms  of  such  house  can  be  lighted  and 
ventilated  from  the  street,  or  from  an  area  of 
the  extent  of  at  least  three-quarters  of  a square 
above  the  level  of  the  second  story,  into  which 
the  owner  of  the  house  to  be  rebuilt  is  entitled 
to  open  windows  for  every  room  adjoining 
thereto.”  There  were  no  provisions  of  a 
similar  kind  in  14  Geo.  HI.  (1774). 

Growing  conviction  has  thus  resulted  in 
special  legislation  and  strong  calls  for  fresh 
legislation  in  order  to  keep  some  more  breath- 
ing room  at  the  backs  of  new  houses.  When 
the  results  in  many  of  the  immense  additions 
made  to  London  in  the  past  fifty  years  have 
been  glanced  at,  as  we  have  glanced  at  them 
above,  illustrating  by  a typical  case,— the  need 
for  change  has  always  impressed  itself  upon 
the  observer,  unless  lie  was  a greedy  land 
speculator  or  a needy  speculating  builder  living 
from  hand  to  mouth.  No  one  need  be  sur- 
prised that  the  Quarterly  Revieto  should  express, 
in  a recent  number,  its  conviction  that  thiners 
are  not  quite  what  they  ought  to  be  : — 

“There  is  another  point  connected  with  rebuild- 
ing which  has  not  received  an-fthing  like  the 
attention  it  deserves.  The  necessity  of  keeping  a 
watch  on  the  construction  of  new  houses  has  been 
overlooked.  The  Metropolitan  Building  Act  is 
admitted  to  be  exceedingly  defective,  yet  no  effort 
is  made  to  amend  it.  One  of  the  chief  causes  of 
unbealthiness  in  a house  is  the  absence  of  back 
windows  and  a back  yard.  The  Building  Act  of 
1855  provides  that  every  house  shall  have  an  open 
space  of  at  least  100  square  feet  in  its  rear.  The 
required  space  is  the  same  for  a house  of  the  size  of 
tho  Grand  Hotel  as  for  the  smallest  house.  The 
100  square  foot  need  not  bo  distributed  along  the 
entire  length  of  tho  house,  so  that  a well  or  yard 
with  an  area  of  100  square  feet,  placed  at  one  comer 
of  tho  house,  would  satisfy  the  Act ; and,  finally, 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  open  space  from 
being  built  on  as  soon  as  the  house  to  which  it 
belongs  has  been  inspected  and  approved  by  the  j 


authorities.  As  might  have  been  expected,  specu- 
JatiDg  builders  constantly  take  advantage  of  tho 
unsatisfactory  state  of  the  law.  Should  the  building 
of  artisans’  dwellings  become,  as  it  is  much  to  be 
hoped  it  may,  a recognised  department  of  cora- 
mercial  enterprise,  tho  anomaly  of  the  existing  state 
ot  things  would  be  made  unpleasantly  clear.  It  is 
of  little  avail  to  sweep  away  ancient  'rookeries,’  if 
we  allow  modern  ‘rookeries’  to  bo  built  in  their 
stead.  The  Artisans’  Dwellings  Acts  provide  speci- 
ally for  submission  of  building  plans  to.  and  their 
approval  by,  the  authorities  ; but  it  is  to  meet  the 
case  of  private  oivners  building  on  sites  obtained 
otherwise  than  under  the  Acts  that  an  alteration  is 
necessary.”  * 

This  occurs  in  au  article  in  which  the  subject 
of  the  dwellings  of  the  poor  is  discussed  with 
considerable  vigour,  knowledge,  and  common- 
sense.  Among  the  practical  conclusions  drawn 
by  the  writer  is  the  useful  one  that  things  are 
not  quite  so  bad  as  people  might  think,  after 
their  study  of  Dickens  and  “The  Bitter  Cry” 
that,  in  fact,  there  has  been  a great  deal  of 
improvement  in  London  since  1840.  He  also 
emphasises  what  the  Builder  has  often  put 
forward  with  reference  to  not  out-running  the 
needs  and  powers  of  large  sections  of  the  p’opu- 
lation.  It  may  be  desirable  that  their  habits 
and  their  poverty  should  undergo  a change, 
but  the  change  will  be  gradually  made,  and 
increased  quality  of  accommodation  will,  for  a 
long  time  at  least,  mean  an  increase  in  rent, 
which  the  very  poor  will  be  unable  to  pay! 
The  necessity  of  enforcing  e.visting  legislation 
IS  insisted  upon,—  Torrens’s  Acts  and  Cross’s 
Acts  for  instance,  with  some  modifications,— 
especially  also  the  appointment  of  sufficient 
inspectors  of  nuisances,  to  allow  of  the  regis- 
tration and  regular  inspection  of  small  tene- 
ment houses.  There  happens  to  be  a sort  of 
ironical  recoil  in  the  words  by  which  a study  of 
existing  legislation  is  recommended  to  those 
who  seem  to  stand  in  need  of  it.  “ There  is  a 
demand,  almost  a clamour,  for  fresh  legislation. 
The  newspapers  and  magazines  are  filled  with 
schemes  and  suggestions.  The  writers  for  the 
most  part  appear  to  be  animated  with  a pleas- 
ing sense  of  novelty,  as  if  they  were  treading 
on  unbroken  ground.  Most  people  find  it  far 
simpler  to  invent  laws  than  to  study  them. 
We  are  loath  to  discourage  so  innocent  au 

amusement Almost  aU  that  Mr. 

Chamberlain  advocates  has  long  ago  been  done  ; 
this  tacit  approval  of  existing  laws,  by  a poli- 
tician not  prone  to  admire  the  achievements 
of  other  times  or  of  other  people,  is  in  a sense 
s-atisfactory,  although  the  fact  that  it  is  uncon- 
scious  is  a little  startling.” 

These  sentiments  are  very  proper,  and 
should  be  taken  to  heart  by  those  whom  they 
concern,  whether  they  are  writing  about  the 
principles  of  compensation  for  dwellings  to 
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■be  pulled  down,  or  obout  tbe  provision  of  space 
in  the  rear  of  new  dwellings.  For  Section  14 
of  the  Metropolitan  Management  .and  Bnilil- 
iDr;3  Ai;ts  Amendment  Act,  1882,  deals  -witn 
this  same  question  of  spaces,  and  has  already 
had  considerable  etfect  in  the  new  suburbs. 
Every  new  buildiuj',  intended  to  be  used 
wholly  or  in  part  as  a dwelling-house,  must 
have  directly  attached  thereto  and  in  the  rpr 
thereof  an  open  space  exclusively  belonging 
thereto  at  least  150  square  feet  in  area,  when  the 
frontage  of  the  building  does  not  exceed  lo  tt. 
Such  open  space  must  be  free  from  any  erection 
above  the  level  of  the  ceiling  of  the  ground- 
floor  story,  and  must  extend  throughout  the 
entire  width  (exclusive  of  party  or  external 
walls)  at  the  rear  of  such  building.  The  area 
of  the  open  space  is  to  increase  with  the  width 
of  the  frontage ; up  to  15  ft.  frontage,  150  ft. ; 
up  to  20  ft.,  200  ft. ; up  to  30  ft.,  300  ft.  Thus 
a space  10  ft.  deep  at  least  must  be  maintained 
throiidiout  the  entire  width.  Above  30  ft., 
the  space  is  to  be  450  square  feet  at  the  least. 
The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  may,  in  its 
discretion,  permit  a deviation,  so_  that  sites 
which  it  may  be  desirable  to  use  in  any  very 
special  way  may  be  intelligently  dealt  with. 
The  sites  to  wdiich  the  section  applies  must 
have  heen  free  from  buildings  hitherto,  so  that 
it  will  apply  in  the  main  to  the  out.skirts. 
V7e  should  not  be  at  all  disposed  to  look  with 
favour  on  anv  habit  of  giving  way  easily 
when  dwelling'-rooms  derive  their  light  a,nd  air 
from  such  limited  spaces.  The  Act  is  a distinct 
advance  in  the  right  direction  beyond  that  ot 
1855,  and  the  breathing-spaces  are  none  too 
large,  after  all,  in  such  cases.  When  the  dwell- 
iDo--rooms,  as  in  corner  and  valuable  business 
sites,  can  be  well  lighted  and  ventilated  frorn 
the  streets,  there  may  be  hardship  in,  and 
sometimes  no  strong  necessity  for,  insisting  on 
so  much  open  space  at  the  back. 

In  the  Model  By-!aws,_  with  reference  to 
new  streets  and  huildings,  issued  by  the  Local 
Government  Board  in.  18/7,  an  attempt  was 
made  to  secure  throughout  the  country  somc- 
thin«y  like  the  spaces  now  prescribed  for  London 
by  the  Act  of  18^2.  These  By-laws  have  been 
adopted  with  minor  modifications  by  mimy 
Local  Boards.  In  the  rear  or  at  the  side  of 
every  new  domestic  building  is  to  be  an  open 
space  exclusively  belonging  to  it,  of  not  less 
than  150  square  feet,  and  free  from  any  erec- 
tion thereon  above  the  level  of  the  groimd, 
except  a w'ater-closet,  earth-closet,  or  privy, 
and  au  ash-pit. 

In  London  the  Acts  of  1855  and  1882  are  to 
be  read  together,  so  that  an  open  space  of 
100  square  feet  must  he  left  on  tlie  ground- 
story  when  rooms  are  lighted  therefrom,  and 
the  150  square  feet  ,and  so  forth  above  the  level 
of  the  ceiling  of  the  ground-floor.  A space  of  not 
less  in  any  case  than  10  ft.  must  be  left, — if  the 
Model  By-laws  are  followed,— between  every 
building  and  the  boundary  of  any  lands  _ or 
premises  immediately  adjoining.  If  the  building 
is  15  ft.  high,  the  distance  to  be  increased  to 
15  ft  • if  25  ft.  high,  the  distance  to  be  20  ft.  ; 
if  35  ft.  high  or  beyond,  then  the  distance  to 
be  25  ft.  at  the  least.  In  the  By-laws  as 
adopted,  the  wording  is  frequently  changed,  so 
that  the  15  ft.  of  height  becomes  “ a two-story 
buildincr,”  and  the  25  ft.  of  height  “ a three- 
story  buihling  ” ; the  25  ft.  of  space  applying 
in  the  case  of  a building  of  _ more  than  three 
stories.  There  is  usually  in  the  country  a 
clause  of  a moderating  kind,  the  fellow  of  that 
in  the  London  Act  of  1882  such  as,  “ When, 
however,  thorough  ventilation  of  such  ^ open 
spaces  is  secured,  or  when  on  the  rebuilding  of 
houses  within  the  district,  these  dimensions 
cannot  be  adhered  to  without  considerable 
sacriflee  of  property,  they  may  be  modified  m 
special  cases  at  the  discretion  of  the  Local 
Board.”  The  filling  up  of  open  spaces  so  left 
need  not  be  such  a terror  to  the  public  as 
it  is  to  the  Quarterly  Reviewer.  Their  preser- 
vation is  implied  hy  the  nature  of  the  case,  and 
the  By-law  usually  adopted  to  say  so  seems  to 
be  rather  like  surplusage  as  far  as  its  legal 
bearing  is  concerned, — though  it  may  be  useful 
sometimes  in  making  assurance  doubly  sure  to 
those  who  would  be  disposed  to  question  if 
they  could.  This  By-law  directs  that  “ when- 
ever any  open  space  has  been  left  belonging  to 


any  building  when  the  s,anction  of  the  Local 
Bmird  has  been  obtained  for  its  erection,  such 
space  shall  never  afterwards  be  built  upon 
without  the  approval  of  the  Local  Board. 
The  Local  Governm>-nt  Board  at  first  siiggested 
finer  phrases,— indeed,  there  is  a beautiful  stilt 
in  — “ A person  who  shall  make  any  alteration 
in  or  addition  to  such  building  shall  not,  hy 
such  alteration  or  addition,  diminish  the  aggre- 
gate extent  of  open  space  provided  in  pur- 
suance of  this  By-law  in  connexion  with  such 
building.” 


THE  MEISSONIER  EXHIBITION 
IN  PARIS. 

By  this  public  exhibition  of  his  collected 
works,  extending  over  half  a century,  M. 
Meissonier  seems  to  have  wished  to  forestall 
in  some  measure  the  verdict  of  posterity.  It 
was  a dangerous  experiment,  hut  it  has  suc- 
ceeded beyond  all  expectation.  It  is  rare, 
indeed,  that  an  artist  has  such  an  opportunity 
of  celebrating,  under  tbe  auspices  of  chanty, 
his  qoUlcn  aceddinf/ with  his  art.  It  is  rarer 
still’to  find  an  artist  who  can  stand  such  a test. 

M Meissonier’s  views  on  art  have  doubtless 
undergone  many  modifications,  and  even 
chancres  He,  like  every  other  restless  spirit 
and  ambitious  genius,  has  dreamed  of  fresh 
conquests,  sought  out  new  methods,  d^sco^  ered 
unknown  regions  in  art, — has,  in  a word, 

“ changed  his  miinner.”  But  we  can  trace  no 
fatiirin^  no  failure  in  power  from  first  to  tet, 
and  the  present  exliibition  will  not  only  afford 
the  purest  enjoyment  to  all  who  visit  it,  but  it 
will  furnish  a most  instructive  lesson  to  all 
artists  and  connoisseurs  of  art. 

M.  Meissonier’s  early  work  begins  in  1834, 
and  is  here  represented  hy  a small  canvas, 
“Les  Bourgeois  Flaniands,”  sold  lor  100  francs, 
at  the  close  of  that  year’s  exhibition,  This  is 
the  Alpha  of  tlie  painter’s  career.  His  “ Pans, 
1870-1871  ” (an  allegory  of  the  siege  of  1 aris). 
signed  1884,  is  its  Omega.  His  most  im- 
portant composition,  entitled  “180/,’  rejae- 
UntincT  a review  before  the  Emperor  Na- 
poleon" I.,  forms  part  of  the  gallery  of  Mr^ 
Stewart,  of  New  York,  who  paid  300,000 
francs  for  it  in  1877,  and  has  not  lent  it  for 
this  exhibition.  Sixty-seven  studip  and  a 
large  pliotograph  of  the  completed  picture 
crive  as  exact  aii  idea  of  it  as  possible. 

" The  catalogue  of  the  exhibition  contains 
147  numbers,  only  about  two-thirds  of  tlie 
artist’s  known  works.  Different  circuinstances 
have  combined  to  prevent  their  entire  col- 
lection. America,  where  M.  Meissomers 
works  have'  been  greatly  in  request,  especially 
durincr  the 'last  fifteen  years,  sends  nothing; 
the  names  of  neither  Vanderbilt  nor  Stewart 
appear  in  the  catalogue.  The  excessive  duty 
on  works  of  art  has  alarmed  some  owners, 
while  others  have  hesitated  to  run  the  risks  of 
the  voyage,  and  some  few,  tired  of  repeated 
calls  on  "their  generosity,  have  point  blank 
refused  to  lend  their  treasures.  Sir  Richard 
Wallace,  for  instance,  sends  only  five  of  the 
seventeen  by  M.  Meissonier 

gallery.  Nevertheless,  putting  aside  the  180  / 
(the  studies  for  which  are  here,  and  are  even 
more  interesting  than  the  picture  itself),  this 
collection  of  147  worksfgives  the  absolute  and 
perfect  measure  of  the  powers  and  genius  ot 
the  artist.  , 

For  the  last  ten  years,  one  charitable  work 
in  particular,  “ L’Hospitalitii  de  Nuit  has  been 
an  object  of  interest  to  that  section  of  Parisian 
society  which  is  still  known  as  the  Faubourg 
St  Germain.  The  exhibition  is  held  m aid  of 
the  funds  of  this  Society,  so  that  the  attraction 
of  charity  exists  side  by  side  with  the  interest 
inspired  by  art.  The  expenses  are  heavy,  the 
insurance  alone  amounting  to  twelve  million 
francs.  Vanity  and  self-deception  play  their 
parts  even  where  charity  is  concerned,  and  the 
name  of  one  art-collector  might  be  given  who 
has  exacted  for  a single  work  about  10  in. 
hicfh,  an  insurance  of  a million  francs.  In 
those  cases  where  the  amount  has  been  left  to 
the  discretion  of  the  manager  of  the  exhibition, 
M.  Georges  Petit,  he  has  heen  less  extravagant, 
though  still  very  generous ; the  five  iflctimes, 
for  instance,  from  the  gallery  of  Hertford 
House,  are  insured  for  500,000  francs,  ihese 


expenses,  together  with  those  of  removal,  &c- 
will  have  to  be  deducted  from  the  receipts,  hut 
the  poor  will  nevertheless,  profit  considerably. 

The  first  day’s  receipts  were  20,000  francs ; and 
it  is  estimated  that  ISI.  Meissonier  will  bo 
enalfled  to  band  over  at  least  200,000_  francs  to- 
the  treasurer  of  “ L’Hospitalite  de  Nuit.”  It 
is  a right  royal  gift  from  the  hand  of  an  artist,, 
but  the  public  interest  excited  and  the  admira- 
tion of  his  contemporaries  will  go  far  to  acquit 
the  poor  of  their  debt  to  il.  Meissonier. 

Which,  among  the  works  here  collected,  are 
the  most  incontestably  great  and  the  most 
celebrated,  and  by  what  special  qualities  are- 
they  distinguished  ? . w 

The  choice  is  less  difficult  _ than  might  bo- 
supposed.  The  professional  critic,  the  genuine 
amateur,— all,  in  fact,  whose  judgment  has  any 
vfilae,— are,  for  the  most  part,  unanimous  on 
the  subject.  Every  one  of  the  pictures  is  o.. 
interest ; hut  there  are  twenty  paintings  here 
of  which  it  may  he  said,  that  hung  side  by 
side  with  tlie  Terburgs  or  other  great  masters, 
whose  style  they  follow,  in  any  gallery  m 
Europe,  they  would  be  able  to  hold  their  owd 
in  depth  of  conception,  in  carefulness  of 
execution,  in  harmony  of  tone,  and  in  correct- 
ness of  detail.  We  will  select  twelve  of  the- 
most  striking  from  among  these  twenty  com- 
positions : — 1,  “La  Rixe’  (lent  by  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen);  2,  “La  Barricade 
(M.  van  Praet,  Belgian  Minister);  3,^^  Lo- 
Dimaiiche”  (Due  de  Navbonue) ; “ Les- 

Amateurs  d’Estampes”  (Sir  Richard  Wallace) ; 

5,  “L’Homme  a 1‘Hpee  ” ; 6,  “ Lc  Dejeuner 
(M.  van  Praet) ; 7,  “ Les  Bravi”  (Sir  Richard 
Wallace)'  8,  “La  Lecture  chez  Diderot” 
(Baron  E.  de  Rothschild);  9,  “Solferino” 
(Luxembourg  Gallery) ; 10,  “ 1814  ” (M.  Dela- 
haute);  11,  “ Le  Chemin  de  la  Sauce  (M. 
Peronne) ; 12,  “Le  Voyageuv”  (M.  Defoer). 

The  special  characteristic, — the  di5tinctiv& 
mark  of  Meissonier’s  genius, — is  his  power  of 
exhausting  his  subject,  going  to  the  very 
bottom  of  it,  and  appealing  to  the  spectator 
with  an  intensity  which  penetrates  him  to  the 
very  soul.  “ La  Barricade,”  for  instance, 
shows  us  a narrow  deserted  street  ; the  shut- 
ters of  the  shops  are  closed,  and  corpses,  stifi 
in  death,  are  flung  upon  the  pavement  in 
terrible  attitudes.  The  scene  is  full  of  horror. 

It  is  civil  war  personified,  symbolised,  and 
stereotyped  for  ever  upon  a panel  a few  inches 
square,  bv  an  artist  who  shows  that  he  feels 
the  horrors  he  depicts  in  their  fullest  intensity, 
and  whose  eyes,  perhaps,  were  dim  with  tears 
as  he  sketched  the  scene  from  life,  hearing  as 
he  sketched  the  dull  boom  of  the  distant 
cannon  dispersing  the  last  of  the  rebels. 

The  method  by  which  our  artist  seeks  to 
attain  his  end  is  a rigorous  and  almost  in- 
credible fidelity  to  anatomical  correctness  _ of 
form,  supplemented  by  a profound  and  in- 
tuitive comxirehension  of  the  expression,  the 
gesture,  the  moral  reflection,  as  it  were,  ot  the 
inner  thought  of  his  subject,  of  the  very  essence 
of  its  being.  This  point,  contammg  as  it  does 
the  whole  secret  of  the  painter’s  art, is  especially 
to  be  insisted  on.  Where  others  see  a mere 
bodily  form,  be  sees  a reflection  of  the  thought 
which  animates  it,  and  it  is  this  fact  Mhich 
prevents  his  ever  being  uninteresting,  even 
when  his  subject  seems  raost_  commonpjac^ 
Take,  for  instance,  one  of  his  pictures  entitled 
“ Jeune  Homme  travaillant.”  The  young  man 
is  seated  in  the  light  of  a window,  before  a 
table  covered  with  a green  cloth  and  strevn 
with  books  ; he  is  absorbed  in  bis  work,  and 
bites  the  nail  of  one  of  the  fingers  of  his 
left-hand,  evidently  in  search  of  an  idea. 
The  subject  appears  trivial,  but  the  painter 
has  gone  so  deep  into  the  heart  of  it, 
the  thinker  is  so  evidently  on  the  track  ot 
the  idea  which  eludes  his  effort  to  seize  ana 
transmit  it  to  paper,  that  this  little  picture 
cannot  fail  to  excite  strong  mterest.  ihe 
painter  has  concentrated  his  will  and  bent  ms 
whole  force  on  representing  through  his  model 
the  tyranny  of  a fugitive  idea  ; and  the  means 
of  expression  which  he  has  employed  are  lelt 
unnoticed  by  us.  His  aim  is  the  same,  what- 
ever may  be  the  subject  which  he  chooses, 
whether  it  be  an  epic  like  his  “ 1814  (an 
episode  of  the  French  campaign),  or  a familar 
scene  like  “ Les  Joueurs  de  Boule,’  a simple 
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^enre  subject  representing  a garden  group  in 
the  costume  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Con- 
•scientious  study,  poM'er  of  design,  correctness 
■of  movement  and  attitude,  individuality,  and 
the  accessories  of  place,  of  time,  of  atmosphere, 
'©f  vegetation, — all  are  observed  and  depicted 
with  equal  power.  From  this  conscientious 
and  far-reaching  industry  of  genius,  going  back 
to  the  very  germ  of  its  subject,  there  results, — 
first,  individuality  marked  and  unmistakable  ; 
and,  secondly,  the  very  soul  of  expression  in  all 
its  depth  and  mystery. 

^Those  who  have  lived  in  daily  intimacy 
■with  this  extraordinary  genius,  might  ex- 
patiate freely  on  his  habits  and  methods,  or 
give  exainple.s  of  his  singular  conscientious- 
ness, said  by  some  to  be  carried  to  excess  and 
to  savour  of  eccentricity.  The  biographer  of 
M.  Meissonier  would  feel  called  upon  to 
relate,  for  instance,  that  when  he  painted  the 
Staff  of  Napoleon  I.  for  his  famous  picture 
“ 1814,”  he  bought  the  horses  required  for  the 
group,  set  to  work  to  find  uniforms  that  had 
belonged  to  Marshal  Ney,  Berthier,  M.  de 
Flahaut,  General  Drouot,  and  General  Gour- 
gand,  and,  in  order  to  give  the  true  idea  of  the 
desolate  road,  deep  in  snow,  in  which  the 
wheels  of  the  artillery  cars  and  baggage- 
wagons  were  hopelessly  plunged,  he  carried 
his  conscientious  fidelity  to  nature  so  far  as  to 
have  a real  road  constructed  on  an  inclined 
plane  in  his  park,  and  to  drive  along  it  real 
cannons  furnished  through  the  kindness  of  the 
General  Commandant  of  Artillery.  Tliis  pro- 
ceeding may  appear  childish  or  pedantic,  and 
many  will  hold  that  genius  should  see  these 
things  “ in  the  mind’s  eye,”  without  feeling 
the  necessity  for  their  visible  representation. 
Eugene  Delacroix,  for  example,  did  not  go  to 
nature  when  he  painted  the  stormy  waves 
which  tlireaten  to  engulf  his  wondeiful 
Barque  de  Don  Juan.” 

But  M.  Meissonier’s  extreme  of  conscientious 
study  achieves  the  same  result  as  the  intuitive 
inspiration  of  other  artists,  because,  when  he 
has  finished  his  work  as  the  most  minute  of 
observers,  the  most  accomplished  of  drauglits- 
men,  he  takes  it  up  as  an  artist  and  a philo- 
sopher, and  thus  perfects  the  painter’s  ideal. 
His  Napoleon,  vanquished  and  in  retreat, 
betrayed  by  the  fickle  fortune  which  had 
showered  upon  him  so  many  and  such  brilliant 
triumphs,  rides  at  the  head  of  his  staff'  with 
bent  head  and  gloomy  brow,  one  hand  thrust 
in  the  bosom  of  his  grey  overcoat,  bis  whole  atti- 
tude and  demeanour  unmistakably  showing  that 
he  foresees  Waterloo,  exile,  and  St.  Helena. 

It  is  the  painter’s  highest  privilege  to  beget 
a W'hole  world  of  sensations  and  ideas  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  study  his  works,  and  this 
privilege  belongs  to  M.  Meissonier  in  as  great 
a degree  as  to  any  of  the  greatest  masters  of 
his  art. 

But  we  must  bring  our  remarks  to  a close. 
We  have  attempted  only  to  give  an  idea  of 
the  interest  inspired  by  this  collection  of  works 
representing  fifty  years  [of  an  artist’s  life. 

In  1840  he  had  formed  his  stjde ; in 
1855,  or  thereabouts,  he  had  reached  the 
meridian  of  his  glory  as  a painter  ; and 
here  we  use  the  word  ‘painter  as  expressive  of 
the  actual  material  of  painting, — that  is,  its 
surface,  atmosphere, warmth  of  tone,  and  delicacy 
iind  power  of  the  brush,  characterising  most 
especially  the  work  entitled  “L'Horame  a 
l’Ep4e,”  dated  1852.  His  “ 1814  ” (the  episode 
of  the  French  campaign)  is  dated  1864,  when 
he  was  in  full  enjoyment  of  his  philosophic 
powers.  The  period  between  1870  and  1884 
represents  a later  manner,  in  which  the  artist 
is  less  of  a painter  (in  the  sense  in  which  we 
have  u.sed  the  word)  and  more  of  a delineator. 
One  characteristic  detail,  pointing  to  a modifi- 
•cation  or  alteration  of  a physical  sense  pro- 
duced by  advancing  years,  marks  tins  final 
stage  of  M.  IMei.ssonier’s  work.  His  eye, 
faithful  as  a photograifiiic  lens  to  record  what 
he  sees,  leads  him  to  enlarge  objects  in  the  I 
foreground  beyond  their  true  proportions. 

To  conclude  : it  is  a rare,  perhaj^s  a unique 
experience,  to  find  an  artist  collecting  the  works 
produced  by  him  during  fifty  years  of  his  life, 
and  exhibiting  them  to  a public  which  fails  to 
discover  in  them  any  proof  whatever  of  weak- 
ness or  decaying  genius. 


THE  RESERVATION  OF  THE  RIGHT 
TO  EIGHT. 


Thr  difficulty  of  applying  legal  principles  to 
facts  of  a complicated  nature  is  seldom  more 
clearly  seen  than  in  cases  whicli  arise  out  of 
the  law  of  light.  It  is  a perfectly  plain  legal 
proposition  that  a man  cannot  derogate  from 
liis  own  grant.  The  application  of  that  prin- 
ciple to  questions  of  light  Is  thus  stated  in 
article  14  of  Roscoe’s  “Digest  of  the  Law  of 
Light”: — “The  grant  of  a tenement  over 
which  light  comes  to  a building,  both  being 
the  property  of  one  owner  before  such  grant, 
gives  the  grantee  of  the  former  the  right  to 
prevent  the  right  to  light  from  accruing  to 
such  building  whether  it  remains  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  grantor  or  is  subsetiuently  trans- 
ferred to  another.”  But  although  the  ap])Uca- 
tion  of  the  principle  to  the  particular  subject 
is  thus  clear,  it  is  often  very  difficult  to  work 
it  out  in  practice.  The  most  recent  example 
of  this  difficulty  is  to  be  found  in  the  important 
cise  of  Russell  v.  Watt.s,  Law  Reports  25, 
Chancery  Division  559,  wliich,  after  being 
decided  one  way  by  Vice-Chancellor  Bacon° 
was  afterwards  decided  in  another  by  the 
majority  of  the  Court  of  Appeal.  It  is  im- 
portant, both  in  its  bearing  on  the  rights  of 
persons  in  buildings  of  a large  and  partially 
connected  kind,  and  also  as  an  example  of  tlic 
tendency  of  this  particular  law  gradually  to 
increase  its  operation. 

The  action  arose  out  of  disputes  in  regard  to 
large  block  of  buildings  well  known  to  all 
persons  in  Liverpool  as  Compton  House. 
Without  entering  at  length  into  the  rather 
complicated  transactions  in  connexion  with 
that  building,  it  will  probably  make  the  deci- 
sion clear  if  we  state  the  salient  facts  on  which 
it  turned.  In  1860  the  original  Compton 
House  was  destroyed  by  a well-remembered 
fire,  and  Jeffrey,  the  proprietor,  intended  to 
rebuild  it  as  one  large  structure.  But  for 
several  reasons  it  was  impossible  to  carry  out 
this  plan,  and  accordingly  it  was  to  be  rebuilt 
in  several  blocks,  shut  off'  from  each  other  by 
iron  doors  and  shutters,  and  dependent  to  a 
large  extent  upon  each  other  for  light.  There 
were  to  be  seven  blocks  alphabetically  distin- 
guished. During  the  progress  of  the  building, 
which  was  not  completed  till  M.ay,  1867, 
Jeffrey  obtained  advances  on  the  security  of 
it.  On  the  30th  June,  1866,  he  mortgaged 
blocks  C,  E",  and  G,  by  demise  to  Messrs. 

E.  & R.  Moon  ; in  this  demise  his  intention  to 
build  other  blocks  upon  the  rest  of  the  land 
was  recited.  On  the  7 th  of  August,  1871, 
the  Moons  obtained  possession,  in  consequence 
of  the  bankruptcy  of  Jeffrey,  and  in  1876 
Mr.  Watts  purchased  these  three  blocks.  In 
the  same  manner,  block  B was  mortgaged  on 
the  17th  December,  1866,  and  subsequently, 
by  similar  intermediate  transactions,  came  into 
the  possession  of  Russell.  In  1880  Mr.  Watts 
blocked  up  sixteen  windows  in  block  B,  six  of 
which  derived  their  light  from  a large  open 
space  in  the  centre  of  the  building  in  block  D, 
and  ten  from  a small  open  space  or  well-hole 
over  the  ground-floor  of  a portion  of  the 
premises  in  C.  But  it  also  appeared  that 
the  rooms  could  be  lighted,  though  not  so 
well  from  the  internal  well  in  Block  B 
itself.  L’’pon  this  the  plaintiff  Russell  applied 
to  the  Chancery  Division.  Supposing  this 
Block  C to  have  been,  an  ordinary  house, 
and  Block  B,  another  house  which  v'as  near 
and  passed  fi'om  the  grantor  to  a transferee, 
he,  the  owner  of  Block  C,  being  the  one  to 
whom  the  property  was,  in  point  of  time,  first 
transferred,  would,  on  the  principle  for  which 
Wheeldon  v.  Burrows  is  the  chief  authority, 
have  had  the  right  to  obstruct  the  light  of  his 
neighbour  as  much  iis  he  pleased.  But  in  the 
present  case  the  circumstances  were  somewhat 
unusual,  and  this  raised  a difficulty  wliich 
puzzled  the  Court  of  Appeal.  The  majority 
of  that  court  thought  that  the  principle  was 
applicable  because  there  was  no  express  reser- 
vation of  the  right,  and  likewise  no  implied 
reservation,  either  as  a matter  of  necessity  or 
having  regard  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 
Lord  Ju-stice  Lindley,  on  the  other  hand,  con- 
sidered tliat  there  was  a reservation  of  the  right, 
because  “ this  is  not,”he  said,  the  case  of  a vendor 


of  a piece  of  land  attempting  to  derogate  from 
his  own  grant.  It  is  more  like  the  case  of 
several  persons  interested  in  several  pieces  of 
land  all  agreeing  to  build  on  them  in  a parti- 
cular way  so  as  to  accommodate  one  another, 
and  of  one  of  them  afterwards,  when  the 
buildings  are  up,  insisting  on  rights  wliich  are 
quite  inconsistent  with  the  enjoyment  of  the 
buildings  as  erected.”  And  the  same  judge 
further  points  out  that  in  the  original  mortgage 
deed  there  was  clear  notice  to  the  mortgagees 
of  the  manner  in  which  it  was  intended  to 
erect  the  other  blocks.  But  again,  as  Lord 
Justice  Fry  pointed  out,  there  was  nothing  to 
sliow  that  Jeffreys,  when  he  mortgaged  Block  C, 
ever  intended  to  part  with  the  possession  of 
the  other  blocks,  and  that  the  case  did  not 
resemble  one  arising  out  of  a building  scheme 
where  separate  tenements  are  intended  to  be 
separately  enjoyed.  .Again,  this  same  judge 
pointed  out  that  there  existed  tlie  plain 
rule  of  law'  ; and  he  cited  the  high 
authority  of  Lord  Westbury  to  the  effect 
that  it  is  “ more  reasonable  and  just  to  hold 
that  if  the  grantor  intends  to  reserve  any 
right  over  the  property  granted,  it  is  his 
duty  to  reserve  it  expressly  in  the  grant 
rather  than  to  limit  and  cut  down  the  oi^era- 
tion  of  a plain  grant  by  the  fiction  of  an  implied 
reservation.”  Yet,  strong  as  this  legal  reasoning 
is,  it  will  probably  appear  to  most  persons 
somewhat  unreasonable  that  a transferree 
taking  jiroiierty  of  this  character  should  be 
able,  from  the  fact  that  his  grant  is  a few 
months  prior  to  the  grant  to  another  of 
another  block  of  buildings  in  close  proximity, 
to  injure  that  building  in  virtue  of  a legal 
principle,  however  plain.  Few  would  hesitate 
to  apply  the  popular  maxim  of  “ Live  and  let 
live”  to  such  a case  as  this.  Unfortunately 
if  the  owners  of  block  C had  not  interfered 
with  the  light  to  block  B,  it  by  no  means  follow's 
that  the  owners  of  the  latter  would  have  carried 
out  the  above  ma.xim.  When  the  prescriptive 
period  had  passed,  and  they  had  attained  anin- 
defea.sible  title  by  lapse  of  tiijie  to  tlie  light  to 
their  windows,  it  would  be  highly  probable  that 
had  the  owners  of  Block  C wished  to  make  some 
alteration  which  somewhat  darkened  the  otlier 
windows,  he  would  have  been  served  with  an 
injunction.  Thus,  from  whatever  point  of 
view  the  case  is  regarded,  whetlier  from  the 
standpoint  of  strict  legal  principles  or  from 
that  of  the  convenience  of  tlie  moment,  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  say  that  any  result  could 
have  been  practically  satisfactory.  It  is 
obvious,  however,  that  if  difficulties  of  a 
similar  kind,  in  similar  cases,  are  to  be  avoided 
in  the  present  position  of  the  law  of  light,  it 
can  only  be  by  the  careful  regulation  of  the 
correlative  rights  at  the  comjiiencement  of  tran- 
sactions such  as  these.  If  Jefi’reys  had 
defined  the  actual  rights  of  the  transferee  of 
Block  C,  and  then,  when  he  transferred  the 
blocks,  had,  in  like  manner  regulated  the 
rights  in  respect  of  them,  so  that  neither  one 
nor  the  other  could  have  been  injurious  to 
its  neighbour,  it  is  clear  that  this  expensive 
and  vexatious  litigation  would  have  been 
avoided.  The  case  shows,  indeed,  the  absolute 
necessity  for  owners  of  property  and  their 
agents  in  large  towns,  to  be  more  careful  in 
making  satisfactory  arrangements  in  the  trans- 
fer of  property  in  regard  to  the  right  to  light. 


NOTES. 


The  Earl  of  Camperdown  deserves’ the  hearty 
thanks  and  warm  support  of  the  London 
water-consumer’s  for  the  Bill  which  he  pre- 
sented to  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  27th  of 
May  last.  Citing  in  the  preamble  the  provi- 
sions of  the  70th  and  74tli  sections  of  the 
Waterworks  Clauses  Act  of  1847,  which  enable 
the  water  companies  to  demand  payment  for 
three  months  in  advance,  on  the  claim  for 
a total  sum,  without  any  statement  of  par- 
ticulars, under  penalty  of  cutting  off  the 
supjDly,  Lord  Camperdown’s  Bill  provides 
that  the  claim  or  demand  note  shall  be 
accompanied  by  particulars  by  which  the  sum 
tot.al  claimed  is  made  out,  including  the  annual 
value  on  whicli  the  percentage  charge  is  levied, 
as  well  as  any  additional  items  ; and  that  the. 
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payment  shall  not  become  due  until  the  I Hooper,  rvho  obtained  the  Pugin  Studentship 
It  is  almost  the  following  year  (1882).  In  the  second  year 


delivery  of  such  particulars.  It  is  almost 
incredible  that  the  law  of  the  subject  should 
be  in  a shite  requiring  such  an  amend- 
ment. Of  its  justice  to  the  consumer  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  nor  do  we  thiok  that  there 
can  be  much  question  that  it  is  also  to  the  real 
alvantage  of  the  companies. 

Frou  a letter  signed  “ Laicus  ” in  a Liver- 
pool paper  which  has  been  forwarded  to  us,  it 
appears  that  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  that 
city  are  by  no  means  jdeased  with  the  site 
selected  for  the  proposed  catheilral,  on  the 
ground  that  it  will  only  give  room  for 
a third-class  cathedral  in  point  of  size, 
which  is  true  enough,  though  a fine  build- 
ing and  a fine  effect  may  be  realised  there, 
putting  size  out  of  the  question.  The  state- 
ment is  that  the  clerical  party  have  favoured 
this  site  with  the  view  of  the  early  realisation 
of  a building  which  would  be  a centre  for  their 
own  party  ; a matter  into  which  we  cannot  go, 
even  if  we  had  the  data  for  forming  an  opinion. 

It  is  to  be  supposed  that  in  the  present  day  a 
cathedral  is  to  be  built  partly  in  accordance 
with  practical  needs,  in  relation  to  the  space 
required  for  worshipoers.  The  greater  Medi- 
eval cathedrals  were  really  spectacular  rather 
than  practical.  Architecturally,  of  course,  it 
would  be  delightful  to  build  an  immense 
cathedral  on  the  largest  scale,  but  in  our 
present  view  of  life  there  are  so  many  other 
important  things  to  be  done  in  the  way  of 
improving  town  architecture  that  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  many  persons  would  consider 
expenditure  on  a great  spectacular  cathedral 
morally  justifiable. 

It  is  understood  that  a proposed  “ restora- 
tion” of  the  church  at  Stratford-on-Avon  is  to 
be  averted  by  the  interposition  of  the  Society 
for  the  Protection  of  Ancient  Buildings,  whose 
architect  has  examined  the  church  and  is  to 
report  upon  it  to  the  local  authorities.  i 
should  certainly  be  opposed  to  anything  like 
unnecessary  tampering  with  a building  con- 
nected with  associations  of  such  peculiar 
interest  to  all  Englishmen.  But  we  may  he 
allowed  to  suggest  that  the  report  of  a Society 
which  represented  the  old  nave  roof  of  St. 
Alban’s  as  in  a sufficiently  sound  state  for 
preservation,  and  the  debased  west  window  of 
Tewkesbury  as  one  of  the  finest  late  Perpendi- 
cular windows  in  the  country,  should  be  taken 
cum  grano.  

The  competition  for  the  Architectural  Asso- 
ciation Travelling  Studentship  this  year,  which 
was  decided  at  the  meeting  last  week  in  favour 
of  Mr.  G.  J.  Oakeshott,  brings  out  a great  deal 
of  good  work,  considering  especially  that  it 
only  holds  out  the  moderate  pecuniary  reward 
of  20/.  towards  travelling  expenses  for  a five 
weeks’  tour,  half  of  which  is  contingent  on  the 
candidate  satisfying  the  committee  with  his 
further  sketches  made  on  the  tour.  Mr. 
Oakeshott’s  work  consists  of  measureddrawings 
of  part  of  the  Triforium  of  the  South  Transept, 
Westminster  Abbey,  and  of  the  Tomb  of 
Filippo  Decio  in  the  Campo  Santo  at  Pisa, 
the  latter  including  some  very  good  and  clean 
drawing  of  Renaissance  detail.  The  competitors 
most  commended  are  hlr.  G.  G.  W oodward, 
Mr.  G.  G.  W’allac^',  Mr.  Bidlake,  and  Mr. 
Selby.  Mr.  W’oodward’s  drawing  of  the 
curious  Romanesque  Chapter-house  Arcade  of 
St.  George  at  Boscherville  is  a very  interesting 
and  valuable  bit  of  architectural  illustration  ; 
he  also  gives  some  interesting  Renaissance 
work  from  the  Hotel  de  Bourgtheroulde  at 


the  following  year  (1882). 
the  award  went  to  Mr.  W’^.  A.  Pite,  who 
obtained  the  Pugin  Studentship  in  1883  ; and 
last  year  it  was  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  G.  Sankey, 
who  obtained  the  last  Pugin  Studentship  in 
January  of  this  year,  and  some  of  whose 
sketches  we  published.  It  now  rests_  with 
Mr.  Oakeshott  to  keep  the  ball  rolling  in  the 
same  fashion.  The  Association  Studentship  is 
limited  to  those  under  23,  the  Pugin  to  those 
under  25,  so  that  the  arrangement  of  the  two 
is  in  a meiisure  suggestive  of  the  sequence  we 
have  alluded  to.  The  work  to  be  done  for  the 
Association  Studentship  is  more  strictly  defined 
than  that  for  the  Pugin,  which,  in  fact,  is 
understood  to  he  not  so  much  a “ competition  ” 
an  “ election.” 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Franklin  Insti- 
tute, an  International  Electrical  Exhibition  is 
to  be  held  at  Philadelphia  in  September,  to 
open  on  the  2nd  of  the  month.  No  awards 
or  premiums  will  he  offered  by  the  Institute, 
but  in  place  thereof  a report  to  the  Institute 
will  be  prepared  by  the  Board  of  Examiners, 
which  will  be  as  full  as  time  and  opportunity 
will  permit.  This  is  a step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. It  is  time  there  should  be  an  end  of  the 
lavish  awarding  of  medals  of  merit,  &c.,  at  such 
exhibitions,  which  are  often  given  in  so  broadcast 
a manner  as  to  detract  much  from  any  dis- 
tinctive value  they  might  otherwise  have,  and 
which  are  too  often  used  only  as  a means  of 
advertising  the  recipients.  The  Frauldin 
Institute  reserves  the  right  to  enter  into 
such  other  scientific  work,  touching  the 
Exhibition  (not  requested  by  the  Exhibitors) 
as  in  its  judgment  may  tend  to  the  advance- 
ment of  science.  Information  is  to  be  obtained 
from  the  secretary  of  the  Exhibition  Com- 
mittee, Mr.  W.  H.  ■\Vahl,  at  the  Franklin 
Institute.  The  general  classification  of  ex- 
hibits will  be  as  follows  ; Section  I.,  Pro- 
duction of  Electricity ; II.,  Electric  Con- 
ductors ; III.,  Measurements  ; IV.a,  Appli- 
cations of  Electricity  requiring  Currents  of 
Low  Power ; IV.n,  Applications  requiring 
Currents  of  High  Power  ; V.,  Terrestrial 
Physics  ; VI.,  Historical  Appai-atus  ; and  VIL, 
Educational  and  Bibliographical.  The  pub- 
lished synopsis  gives  elaborate  subdivisions  of 
work  under  each  section.  The  arrangements 
for  the  Exhibition  seem  to  be  on  a large  scale, 
and  of  a most  methodical  character, — and  it 
ought  to  prove  an  important  event  in  the 
development  of  electrical  work. 

In  the  case  of  Barnard  v.  Carr,  heard  last 
week  before  Mr.  Justice  Field,  the  plaintiff 
sued  the  defendant  for  infringement  of  his 
right  of  light  for  building  up  on  the  site  of  a 
former  high  trellis,  which  many  people  will 
remember  adjoined  the  former  mansion  of 
Baron  Grant,  where  the  building  operations  of 
the  defendant  were  being  carried  on.  Notice 
had  been  given  to  the  plaintifi'  of  the  trellis, 
and  he  had  not  objected,  and  the  Judge,  ad- 
mitting the  right  of  light,  nevertheless  ruled 
that  the  new  houses,  at  tlie  distance  of  about 
18  ft.  from  the  plaintiff’s  windows,  did  not 
interfere  with  the  comfortable  enjoyment  of 
the  plaintiff’s  house.  Nothing  seems  to  have 
been  said  in  the  judgment  as  to  the  question 
of  selling  or  letting  value  of  the  house,  which 
plaintiff  urged  had  been  diminished.  The  two 
grievances  hardly  stand  or  fall  together.  An 
owner  may  find  it  difficult  to  show  how  his 
own  comfort  is  interfered  with  in  such  a case, 
but  he  may  nevertheless  find  tliat  the  selling 
value  of  the  house  to  another  owner  is  affected. 


gorical,  for  the  decoration  of  public  or  private 
buildings  (the  sketches  or  cartoons  necessary  for  the 
execution  of  these  works  might  be  made  the  subject 
of  competition  at  the  Royal  Academy  or  other  art 
schools) ; (3)  by  orders  for  the  repairing  of  old 
tapestry.” 

In  supporting  these  suggestions  we  should 
like  to  add  a note  as  to  what  we  have  before 
commented  on,  the  necessity  of  selecting 
subjects  suitable  for  tapestiy  treatment ; 
conventional  ornament,  or  figure  subjects  in- 
termingled with  conventional  ornament ; but> 
at  all  events,  not  realistic  figure  subjects,  and 
still  less  realistic  landscapes,  which,  in  tapestry, 
are  apt  to  have  not  even  the  merit  of  realism. 


■\Ve  published  a fortnight  since  a carved 
oak  door-head,  executed  by  the  students  of  the 
School  of  Art  Wood-carving  at  South  Kensing- 
ton. We  may  mention  that  in  the  central 
annexe  of  the  Health  Exhibition  there  is  a 
carved  walnut  fireplace,  hall-seat,  and  a case 
of  carved  panels  and  other  work,  executed,  at 
this  school,  which  may  give  further  illustration, 
to  those  who  are  interested  in  the  matter,  of 
the  work  which  is  done  at  the  school.  The 
Health  Exhibition  seems  an  odd  place  to  look 
for  it,  certainly,  but,  as  we  observed  in  our 
general  remarks  on  the  Exliibition,  this  central 
annexe  seems  more  devoted  to  art  than 
science;  a kind  of  gilding  of  the  sanitary  pill. 


Rouen.  Among  the  remaining  work  of  these  j is  all  the  difi’erence  under  such  circum- 
five  gentlemen  are  details  from  Westminster  i gt^nces  between  a trellis  partly  covered  with 
and  Lincoln  by  Mr.  Selby  ; from  the  Chapter-  f^jiage,  and  a brick  wall, 
house  at  Southwell,  by  Mr.  Bidlake  ; and  from 


St.  Maiy’!',Bury  St. Edmund’s, by  Mr.  Wallace. 
Some  of  the  drawings  we  shall  publish  shortly. 
Of  these  five  competitors,  all  except  Mr. 
Woodward  are  students  at  the  Royal  Academy. 


The  Prince  of  Wales  has  accepted  the  office 
nf  President  of  the  Royal  Windsor  Tapestry 
Works,  wliich  the  late  Duke  of  Albany 
formerly  filled.  In  a letter  addressed  to  tlie 


It  is  worth  notice  that  most  of  the  winners  of  Court  of  Common  Council  at  their  meeting  on 
the  Association  Studentship  have  subsequently  ' the  2ych  ult.,  his  Royal  Highness  added  a 
gained  the  Pugin  Travelling  Studentship  of  meiuorandum  suggesting  means  ly  which 
the  Institute.  This  is  only  the  fourth  year  of  support  might  be  given  to  this  art  industry, 
the  institution  of  the  Association  Studentship,  viz.  : — 

In  the  first  year  it  was  awarded  to  Mr.  H.  H. , By  donations  towards  the  endowment  fund  ; 

Kemp,  and  the  second  prize  to  Mr.  Francis  (2)  by  orders  fur  tapestry  panels,  historical  or  alle- 


Thk  fall  of  part  of  the  tunnel  at  Denmark 
Hill  Station  last  week  seems  to  add  another  to 
the  number  of  practical  cautious  in  regard  to 
cast  iron.  Four  girders  gave  way,  and,  in  two 
of  them,  a serious  flaw,  we  are  told  in  the 
newspaper  reports,  existed  at  the  point  of 
fracture,  the  metal  having  been  blown  with 
numerous  air  bubbles.  No  other  reason  was 
suggested  to  account  for  the  accident. 

A BUST  of  Burns,  hy  Sir  John  Steell,  the 
eminent  Scottish  sculptor,  is  to  be  placed  in 
Poets’  Corner,  Westminster  Abbey,  near  the 
bust  of  Thomas  Campbell.  The  example  of 
the  Dean  of  Westminster  may,  perhaps,  have 
some  eflect  upon  the  Dean  and  Canons  of 
St.  Paul’s,  and  may  lead  to  the  disinterment 
of  the  statue  of  Byron,  which  is  understood  to 
be  lying  somewhere  in  the  crypt  of  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral,  and  to  the  erection  of  the  statue  in 
a suitable  position.  The  public  need  some 
antidote  to  the  statue  of  the  poet  in  Hamilton- 
jflace.  

Mr.  Flinders  Petrie  has  discovered  in 
Lower  Egypt  the  fragments  of  what  seems  to 
have  been  a truly  wonderful  colossal  statue  of 
Rameses  II.,  which,  deducing  the  height  from 
the  scale  of  the  fragments,  must  have  stood 
100  feet  high.  The  execution  of  such  a work 
in  granite,  and  the  placing  of  it  when  com- 
pleted, certainly  supply  a kind  of  comment  to 
the  scriptural  note  that  “there  were  giants  in 
the  earth  in  those  days.”  Two  considerations, 
however,  may  console  us  for  our  littleness  in 
these  degenerate  days,  viz.,  that  material  size 
in  art  is  not  c.ssential  greatness  ; and  that  the 
execution  of  works,  on  such  a scale,  for  the 
glorification  of  one  man,  means,  as  Buckle  said 
in  his  brilliant  way,  forced  labour  and 
tyranny.  

Mr.  G.  H.  Stayton  read  an  interesting 
paper  on  “Wood  Pavement  in  the  Metropolis  ” 
at  the  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Institution  of 
Civil  Engineers,  on  the  27th.  The  greater 
part  of  the  Loudon  Wood  pavements,  he 
stated,  was  composed  of  blocks  of  bright 
Swedish  yellow  deal,  and  he  knew  of  no 
wood  which  stood  the  wear  of  traffic  and 
atmospheric  changes  so  well.  Of  hard  woods, 
pitch  pine  he  had  found  to  take  a high 
place  in  regard  to  wear,  the  ascertained  annual 
vertical  wear  of  the  section  in  Kin^s-road 
(Chelsea)  having  been  only  ’055  of  an  inch  in 
four  and  a-half  years  ; a surprising  result  con- 
sidering what  it  is  subject  to.  Neither  elm 
nor  oak  will  stand  the  atmospheric  changes  ; 
larch,  he  thought,  would  take  a high  position, 
but  the  supply  was  limited.  The  cost  of 
repair  and  cleansing  he  gave  as  4id.  per 
i square  yard  per  annum,  as  against  lid.  for 
j macadam  previous  to  the  substitution  of 
wood. 
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Some  tasteful  and  very  beautiful  pieces  of 
furniture  have  been  sold  this  week  at  Christie’s 
amongst  the  collections  of  the  late  General  Sir 
George  Buller.  Messrs,  il.  & J.  Cooper,  whose 
applications  of  Bartolozzi  engravings  to  furni- 
ture we  lately  ^viewed,  have  done  well  to 
stroll  do^Ti  to  King-street  to  see  how  excellent 
is  the  effect  of  “ two  Sevres  plaques  ” let  into 
the  front  of  an  old  French  “ Bonheur  du  jour” 
cabinet.  Most  of  the  furniture  is  in  the 
^aceful  rectilinear  style  of  Louis  XVI.,  and 
in  many  of  the  pieces  these  porcelain  plaques 
have  been  used  in  a way  that  is  effective 
wthout  being  obtrusive.  Sir  George  Bullcr’s 
eftects  include,  besides  a large  aud  valuable 
collection  of  plate  and  silver,  a quantity  of 
porcelain,  Sevres,  Dresden,  and  Oriental,  and 
some  fair  bronzes.  It  is  a collection  like  many 
another  that  comes  to  the  hammer  at  Christie’s, 
from  which  the  young  man  who  has  no  great 
riches  must  go  away  sorrowful.  The  best  of 
an  indifferent  lot  of  pictures  are,  perhaps,  two 
by  Jacob  Ruysdael.  Only  at  the  Hague  is 
Ruysdael  seen  at  his  best.  There  is  a little 
picture  here  (No.  157, /‘A  Road  through  a 
Cornfield  ”)  which,  whilst  it  does  not  come 
near  to  his  masterpieces  in  Holland,  is  yet 
finer  for  its  effects  of  light  and  distance  over 
a flat  landscape,  and  more  delightful  than  any- 
thing we  know  by  this  painter  in  England. 

We  have  received  a copy  of  the  illustra* 
tions  of  the  Royal  Academy  Exhibition, 
edited  by  Mr.  Henry  Lassalle,  and  published 
by  Messrs.  Chapman  & Hall,  a kind  of  imita- 
tion of  the  illustmtive  pamphlet  of  the  Saloii 
pictures,  which  it  has  been  lately  customary 
to  issue  in  Paris.  ^ Many  of  the  illustrations 
are  well  executed,  in  various  processes.  Some 
are  not  so  satisfactory  ; but  the  extraordinary 
pomt  about  the  book  is  that  it  omits  nearly 
every  one  of  the  leading  pictures  of  the 
academy,  giving  only  the  secondary  (in  some 
cases  very  secondary)  works.  We  cannot  for 
a moment  suppose  that  this  is  from  oversifrht 
or  want  of  knowledge  as  to  which  pictures 
ought  to  be  illustrated,  and,  therefore,  con- 
clude either  that  the  leading  artists  are  un- 
willing to  have  their  works  reproduced  in 
this  way,  or  tliat  the  copyright  in  such  re- 
productions has  been  already  secured  for 
another  publication.  We  regret  the  failure, 
because  a handbook  of  pictorial  memoranda  of 
the  pictures  and  sculpture  of  the  year,  without 
any  such  often  foolish  and  jejune  comments  as 
constantly  irritate  the  initiated  in  the  “Academy 
Notes,”  would  be  a very  useful  and  interestinrr 
record  to  have,  and  we  should  be  indebted  to 
those  who  made  it  up.  But  if  it  was  impossible, 
from  whatever  cause,  to  secure  the  best  works, 
it  would  have  been  wiser  to  drop  the  enterprise 
for  this  year,  and  endeavour  to  make  more 
satisfactory  arrangements  for  the  future.  That 
our  comment  is  not  uncalled  for  will  be  under- 
stood when  we  observe,  without  going  further 
than  a few  names,  that  the  illustrations  do  not 
^ - Leighton  or  Mr. 
Millais,  nor  Mr.  Orchardson’s  “ Marriage,”  nor 
any  of  Mr.  Brett’s  works  ; in  fact,  uothiim 
wmpli  goes  to  make  the  real  value  of  the 
exhibition  is  included,  except  one  or  two 
thinf's  among_  the  sculpture.  The  publishers 
would  be  wise  to  withdraw  the  work ; it 
wUl  cause  only  dissatisfaction  to  purchasers. 
We  would  siqjport  it  gladly  otherwise,  but  it 
IS  impossible  to  do  so  under  the  circumstances. 


ARCHITECTURE  AT  THE  ROYAL 
ACADEMY. 

CONCLUDING  NOTICE. 

^ This  year  Mr.  Waterhouse  exhibits  five  draw- 
ings. lyo.  1,043  (Wai'kworth)  is  a landscape 
pure  and  simple,  without  any  trace  of  archi- 
tectural subject.  It  is  beyond  question  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  and  facile  water-colour  draw- 
ings in  au  exhibition  which  is  exceptionally 
strong  in  water  colours,  even  for  the  Academy. 
No.  1.258  (staircase,  Owens  College,  Man- 
chester) is  an  architectural  subject  treated 
with  the  skill  which  Mr.  Waterhouse  always 
brings  into  play  when  dealing  with  this  par- 
ticular feature,  as  shown  conspicuously  in  his 
great  work  at  Manchester.  The  three  other 
drawings,  Nos.  1,283,  1,29C,  and  1,314,  are  hung 


in  the  architectural  room  and  have  architectural 
titles;  but  they  are,  in  fact,  landscapes  with 
architectural  incidents.  lu  each  case  tho  build- 
ing has  been,  it  may  be  presumed,  outlined  in 
brown  ink  by  another  hand  and  with  no  great 
feeling.  This  receives  a coat  of  red  paint  and 
but  little  more,  and  then  one  of  the  most 
dexterous  colourists  of  the  day  addresses  him- 
self to  the  enjoyable  part  of  his  task.  Swirls 
of  copper-coloured  clouds  stretch  across  his 
skies,  their  cool  shadows  flitting  athwart 
pleasant  foregrounds,  and  the  circuits  of  his 
sites  are  friugcci  with  trees  free  from  those 
siugiilar  characteristics  \yhich  mark  the  con- 
ventional growths  of  the  trees  of  ordinary  archi- 
tectural draughtsmen. 

In  one  of  these  clever  drawings  the  building 
works  are  in  progress,— spoil  banks  and  “plant” 
aro  scattered  about  in  picturesque  profusion, 
and  a contractor’s  engine  sends  a puff  of  blue 
smoko  across  the  building,  taking  off  the 
spectator’s  attention  from  what  is  treated  quite 
as  a secondary  matter.  In  another  drawing, 
semi-tropical  plants  of  prodigious  size  sway 
their  long  and  broad  leaves  in  the  clear  air, 
and  the  shadows  on  the  walks  and  banks  are 
eloquent  of  a sunnier  clime  than  ours.  Many 
of  the  passages  of  colour  are  really  exquisite, 
— dainty,  yet  true,  and  sources  of  delight  both 
to_  their  author  and  to  us.  One  particular 
glimmer  of  pale  amber  behind  a group  of  grey- 
blue  trees  is  as  sweet  and  tender  as  one  can 
conceive.  All  which  may  be  magnificent,  but 
it  is  not  architecture. 

It  is  instructive  to  note  the  various  methods 
which  men  of  talent  pursue  to  the  same  end. 
In  the  drawings  of  Mr.  Shaw  no  human  figure 
is  ever  seen.  He  fills  the  whole  space  at  Lis 
command  with  his  building,  bringing  it  clean 
up  to  within  an  inch  of  the  margin  of  tho 
drawing,  and  cutting  off  the  foregrounds  of  his 
subjects  as  close  as  possible.  He  bestows 
all  his  care  on  the  building  itself.  Elabo- 
rates every  detail  to  the  highest  point,  and 
enlarges  the  scale  of  his  work  with  a view  to 
such  elaboration.  Mr.  Waterhouse  plants  a 
comparatively  small  structure  in  an  ample  field 
of  white  paper,  gives  the  building  solidity,  by 
covering  it  wholly  with  a strong  tint,  appro- 
priate of  course,  and  truthful,  both  as  to  its 
local  colour  and  pitch  against  the  sky ; 
scumbles  over  it  with  a dry  brush,  and  models 
it  into  an  approximation  to  the  effect  of  the 
original,  with  a few  impatient  touches,  and 
brightens  it  up  with  impasted  lights;  breaks 
its  leading  lines  by  well-drawn  figures,  singly  or 
in  groups ; and  leaves  it  to  its  fate,  while  he 
draws  in  front  of  and  around  it  the  prettiest  of 
landscapes.  We  are  grateful  to  him  for  the 
pleasant  colour,  and  not  a little  proud  of  an 
architect  who  can  thus  meet  a painter  on  his 
own  ground  and  on  equal  terms.  But  we  aro 
nevertheless  not  altogether  satisfied  with  what 
he  gives  us.  We  remember  the  lai-ge  detail 
drawings,  architectural  studies  for  parts  of  his 
previous  works,  which  have  at  long  intervals 
adorned  tho  Academy  walls,  and  it  is  for  a sight 
of  more  of  these  that  we  crave.  The  studies 
for  the  beautiful  and  appropriate  ornamentation 
of  tho  Natural  History  Museum  would  be  en- 
joyed by  us  much  more  than  his  most  skilful 
landscapes.  There  are  crowds  of  competent 
landscape  artists ; but  the  men  who  could 
design  such  oniament  as  that  may  bo  counted 
on  one  hand.  We  would  go  so  far  as  to 
exchange  Mr.  Waterhouse’s  best  picture  for 
an  example  of  bis  equally  artistic  and  perhaps 
more  difficult  planning.  The  public,  no  doubt, 
are  more  gratified  by  a sight  of  what  they 
can  understand,  the  counterfeit  presentment 
of  such  familiar  things  as  grass  and  trees 
aud  sky ; but  while  he  fills  them  with  good 
things  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  be 
sent  empty  away.  Next  year  he  will  have 
“ample  room  and  verge  enough”  to  satisfy 
both  classes  of  his  admirers.  Will  be  take  this 
gentle  hint  and  address  some  of  his  next  year’s 
exhibits  in  the  new  architectural  gallery  to 
architects  ? 

A very  delicately-coloured  view  of  “ Somerhill, 
Kent,  showing  the  North  Court  recently 
added”  (1,306),  by  Mr.  T.  H.  Watson,  is  un- 
doubtedly a very  pretty  drawing,  and  is  in  the 
main  true  to  nature  when  that  goddess  is  in  the 
very  best  of  huniours.  The  architecture,  which 
is  of  a very  homely  phase  of  late  Tudor,  is 
quiet  and  unostentatious,  and  the  grouping  and 
arrangement  of  the  parts  pleasantly  diver- 
sified. Detail  there  is  none, — at  least,  in  tho 
view  given,  although  one  cannot  help  feeling 
that  there  must  be  behind  such  au  exterior 


some  good  interiors  which  would  pay  for  draw- 
ing,  and  which  we  may  hope  to  see  another 
day. 

Wo  must  conclude  our  somewhat  discursive 
series  of  notices  of  a very  interesting  exhibi- 
tion with  a reference  to  Mr.  Ernest  George’s 
two  exhibits,_Nos.  1,239  and  1,271,  which  do  not 
differ  either  in  design  or  draughtsmanship  from 
his  many  previous  contributions.  That  they  are 
picturesque  to  a degree  is  beyond  dispute.  They 
can  scarcely  claim  to  be  original ; for  almost 
every  detail  is  reproduced  from  earlier  build- 
ings,  and  in  spite  of  their  piquancy  and  the 
welcome  which  we  cannot  refuse  them  as  a 
departure  from  tho  gloomy  monotony  of  our 
streets,  wo  cannot  say  that  as  architectU7-e  they 
strike  ns  as  having  any  very  great  merit.  They 
are  good,— perhaps  the  best  of  their  kind;  but 
they  bear  the  same  relation  to  really  fine  art  as 
the  best  of  the  late  Mr.  Byron’s  burlesques  bear 
to  the  best  of  Sbakspeare's  comedies. 


QUAINT  CORNERS  OF  CAMBRIDGE. 

“ O saeri  fontes,  et  Bacrie  vatibua  umbrte  ! 

Quas  recreant  avium  Pieridumque  chori  ! 

O Camus  ! Pheebo  nullus  quo  gratior  amnis ! ” 

Cowiar. 

It  is  often  a great  advantage  to  be  able  to 
see  things  in  a different  way  from  other  people.- 
This  does  not  necessarily  imply  eccentricity  or 
affectation,  but  is  produced  by  a wholesome 
originality  of  mind  and  vision,  which  not  only 
casts  fresh  light  upon  the  things  seen,  and  upon 
the  way  in  which  they  are  regarded,  but  gives 
an  intense  pleasure  to  the  possessor  of  that 
advantage.  To  catch  a stray  beam  of  coloured 
light  which  is  lost  in  the  recesses  of  some  grand 
edifice ; to  trace  among  the  stonework  of  a 
neglected  ruin  the  remnants  of  some  delicata 
piece  of  masonry  ; to  perceive  in  the  gloom  of 
some  trafiicless  street  a more  beautiful  point 
for  the  contemplation  of  an  ancient  building; 
to  feel  that  some  landscape  shows  to  more 
advantage  when  shaded  by  the  rubied  light  on 
an  after-glow  ; or  that  a river  scene  is  loveliest 
when  the  wind  plays  among  its  willows  at 
morning  dawn  ; these  are  all  little  pleasures  of 
infinite  value  which  accrue  to  him  who  has  the 
advantage  of  seeing  things  in  a different  man- 
ner from  that  in  which  other  people  see  them- 
How,  then,  to  obtain  this  advantage  ? To  make 
a point  of  striving  for  it  will  not  always  help 
us,  for  that  would  load  to  a contemplation, 
strained,  fantastic,  and  affected ; to  trust  to 
natural  instinct  alone  would  be  detrimental  to 
our  discrimination  of  the  various  grades  of 
beauty,  and  no  doubt  lead  to  a choice  arbitrary, 
inconsiderate,  and  egotistical.  It  is,  then,  by  a 
mingled  study  of  taste  and  feelings,  by  a 
careful  comparison  of  facts  and  thoughts, 
that  we  can  alone  obtain  an  advantage  whicii 
will  enable  us  to  reap  an  additional  pleasure 
from  the  things  we  see;  to  discover,  in  fact, 
“quaint  corners”  in  the  ordinary  pictures  of 
life,  which  even  if  they  do  not  merit  the  title 
of  “beautiful,”  still  have  in  them  a certain 
charm,  which  is  easier  felt  than  perceived. 
What  an  enormous  addition  to  the  stock  of 
pleasure  of  his  life,  for  instauce,  would  it  be, 
if,  having  this  advantage,  tho  London  lawyer  or- 
the  business  man  admired  every  morning  on 
going  to  his  work,  some  “quaint  corner”  of 
Lincoln’s  Inn-fields  or  Fleet-street,  and  felt  that 
admiration  increase.  Chances  are  everywhere 
to  be  had,  and  if  not  in  arc,  then  at  least 
always  in  natural  surroundings;  but  there  is 
scarcely  a town  or  village  in  England  where  wo 
shall  not  find  some  little  nooks  that  are  worth 
being  pleased  about. 

Cambridge  is  one  of  the  towns  that  possess 
numberless  “ quaint  corners,”  but,  owing  to  tbe 
many  beautiful  buildings  and  sights  with  which, 
it  abounds,  they  are  often  quiteoverlooked.  No 
one,  for  instance,  who  walks  down  tbe  King’s 
Parade  admiring  tbe  chapel  aud  the  screen, 
would  think  of  looking  at  it  from  any  other 
point  than  that  from  which  he  could  take  it  all 
in  at  once ; and  yet,  if  lie  seeks  a more  dainty 
picture,  he  will  find  it  by  turning  down  St. 
Edward’s  Passage,  a dark  and  narrow  little 
place  where  only  two  ciin  w.Uk  abreast. 
Standing  in  the  centre,  witli  St.  Edward’s 
Church  on  his  right  hand,  I e sees  at  tite  end  of 
tho  street  the  light  grey  stmio  of  the  screen 
with  its  arches  and  pinnacles ; on  either  hand 
are  dingy  old  houses,  aud  from  a doorway  on 
tbe  left  side  is  suspended  a huge  red  lamp, 
which  hangs  about  in  the  middle  of  the  passage, 
and  sets  off  tho  varied  grey  of  the  picture  witli 
the  warmth  of  its  colouring.  Nor  would  any 
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one  who  comes  down  to  Cambridge  to  admire 
Trinity-court  or  the  “Backs”  of  the  Colleges, 
think  of  paying  a visit  to  the  Falcon-yard 
inthe  Petty  Cury  (see  lithographed  sketches  5 
Pig.  1);  and  yet  the  Falcon-yard  has  its 
charms.  Some  slight  token  of  regard  might 
surely  be  paid  to  tho  remnants  of  old  departed 
coaching  glories.  What  once  was  a stately 
liosilery  where  travellers  were  put  up  for  the 
night,  and  where,  no  doubt,  many  of  the  mothers 
of  bygone  undergraduates  used  to  stay  when 
they  visited  their  sons ; what  once  was  sur- 
rounded by  the  bustle  that  attended  the  arrival 
or  departure  of  the  mail-coach,  or,  perhaps,  saw 
the  last  journey  of  old  Ilobson,  the  carrier,  ere 
Milton  hitched  him  into  rhyme,  is  now  a rickety 
building  enclosing  an  uneven  yard,  where  the 
descendants  of  the  “ men  of  old”  hang  up  their 
clothes  to  dry,  and  a broken  cart  or  so  takes 
the  place  of  the  gay  stage-coach.  The  balcony, 
with  its  cracked  yellow  plaster  and  its  quaint 
columns  of  carved  wood,  is  now  a storage  for 
old  boxes,  while  the  spacious  rooms  are  let  out 
to  various  little  tradesmen,  whose  sign-boards, 
if  they  do  not  add  insult,  certainly  add 
pictureaqueness  to  injury. 

There  is  a common  saying  which  describes 
Oxford  as  a University  within  a town,  Cam- 
bridge as  a town  within  a University.  With 
regard  to  the  latter,  however,  apart  from  its 
academical  portions,  the  town  possesses  nume- 
roxis  beauties  that  would  do  it  credit,  even  if  it 
had  not  all  the  additional  glories  of  colleges, 
chapels,  and  balls.  Where  university  and  town 
buildings  are  united  together  the  effect  is 
particularly  impressive.  Let  us  review  first 
such  of  the  corners  of  Cambridge  as  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  actual  university,  though, 
if  an  occasional  spire  peeps  over  the  top,  or  the 
portion  of  an  old  college  gate  casts  its  shadow 
in  front,  the  beauty  of  the  picture  will  but 
be  increased. 

Pirsb  then,  passing  by  the  proud  dignity 
of  St.  Mary’s  or  the  fine  open  market-place 
with,  its  graceful  fountain,  or  any  of  the  other 
more  modern  or  more  important  charms  upon 
which  the  good  people  of  Cambridge  pride 
themselves,  we  come  in  our  search  for  quaint 
corners  on  tbree  old  churches,  of  great  interest, 
St.  Sepulchre’s,  St.  Benet’s,  and  St.  Peter’s.  It 
were  almost  sacrilege,  at  least  in  tho  eyes  of 
an  orthodox  architect,  to  rank  the  Church  of  St. 
Sepulchre  amongst  “quaint  corners,”  a church 
which  is  the  oldest  of  its  kind,  being  one  of  tho 
four  round  churches  of  England.  But  if  we 
plead  that  its  originality  has  been  spoiled  by 
later  renovation ; if  we  declare  that  we  will 
only  apply  tbe  opitbet  **  quaint”  to  its  old 
porch  5 if  we  give  as  an  excuse  the  curious  posi- 
tion of  the  little  building,  in  one  of  the  noisest 
and  liveliest  parts  of  Cambridge, — then,  perhaps, 
it  may  be  allowed  to  come  under  our  heading. 
Situated  at  the  junction  of  two  of  the  largest 
thoroughfares  of  Cambridge,  at  the  back  of  it 
the  Union  Club,  in  front  of  it  the  stately  chapel 
and  College  of  St.  John’s,  it  is  easily  passed 
over  without  a glance,  its  graceful  interior  is 
left  unheeded,  and  its  strange  little  windows  un- 
admired. Tbe  ancient  part  of  the  church  is 
built  in  a perfect  circle,  the  stones  are  beauti- 
fully cut,  and  there  is  a mixture  of  diminutive 
massiveness  and  grace  which  make  the  whole 
very  pleasing ; the  porch  is  tho  best  portion  of 
it,  being  a fine  Early  Norman  semicircular 
arch,  with  a curious  zigzag  ornament  among  its 
mouldings. 

A visit  to  St.  Peter’s  Chnrch  takes  us  across 
Magdalen  Bridge  to  the  other  side  of  the  town, 
and  into  that  part  where,  long  before  the  Uni- 
versity was  founded,  stood  the  old  borough  of 
Grantbridge,  and  where  wo  may  sec  the  little 
Church  of  St.  Peter,  built  close  to  the  mound  on 
which  William  the  Coiuiueror  erected  bis  castle 
when  he  subdued  the  Fen  lands.  The  surround- 
inn-B  of  the  place  are  historically  most  interest- 
ing ; not  only  do  they  mark  the  eaily  position 
of  tbe  4nglo’-Saxon  town,  but  the  still  earlier 
site  of  the  Roman  Camboritnm,  and  the  Roman 
stones  and  bricks  may  yet  be  seen  in  tbe  walls 
of  the  old  church,  a portion  of  which  was  bnilt 
long  ago  with  the  remnants  of  that  earlier 
civilisation  which  the  English  conquest  de- 
stroyed. The  appearance  of  the  building  is  most 
strange  ; it  looks  like  a little  square  box  built  of 
rubble  stones  and  bricks,  with  a curiously- 
fashioned  porch,  and  windows  placed  here 
and  there,  and  a lid  upon  the  top  to  represent 
a roof ; at  the  end  of  the  box  is  a little  tower 
with  a modern  steeple,  the  whole  mixture  giving 
the  impression  of  what  a child  would  build  with 
a heap  of  bricks. 


Tbe  last  of  our  three  churches,  St,  Benedict’s, 
is  one  of  those  buildings  for  which  one  can  feel 
a sort  of  child-like  affection.  “The  ancient 
tower  of  St.  Benedict,  the  most  venerable 
monument  of  Cambridge,”  as  Freeman  calls  it, 
lias  stood  for  1,000  years,  and  seen  the  town 
and  the  University  grow  old  around  it.  Bolstered 
up  on  either  side  by  later  additions  of  doubtful 
architecture  (Fig.  3),  it  stands  in  a gloomy 
churchyard  now  sunken  below  the  level  of  the 
street;  and  on  Sundays  still  gives  forth  those 
undaunted  peals,  which  have  been  tbe  bane  of 
many  a frenzied  student,  and  well  harmonise 
with  the  inscription  on  the  sixth  and  most 
terrible  of  its  bells, — 

John  Draper  made  lue,  in  1618,  as  plainly  doth  appearr, 
This  bell  was  broke  and  cast  againe,  tyma  church- 
wardens were, 

Edward  Dixson  for  the  one,  who  stode  close  to  his 


3 his  partner  then  was  Alexander  Jack- 


And  he  that 
lyn.” 

Which  shows  us  not  only  that  even  in  those 
days  St.  Benedict  was  in  the  habit  of  cracking 
bis  bells,  but  that  a good  Browningesque  rhyme 
was  also  not  uncommon.  The  south  end  of  the 
church  is  connected  to  what  is  now  a part  of 
the  kitchen  of  Corpus  College ; the  two  portions 
being  joined  by  an  old  archway  of  stone  and  brick, 
(Fig.  4.)  over  which  are  built  some  odd  little 
rooms.  There  are  strange  and  various  monu- 
ments in  the  churchyard  beneath,  with  inscrip- 
tions that  evince  a marvellous  subtlety  for  morose 
rhyming;  grass  and  shrubs  grow  among  the 
tombs,  and  add  life  to  the  sombre  variety  of 
deep  red  bricks  and  gloomy  stones,  of  which 
the  whole  body  of  the  church  is  composed. 

This  ancient  place  is  surrounded  by  pretty 
bits.  Free  School-lane  (Fig.  2), which  runs  along 
the  side  of  St.  Benet’s,  is  the  most  picturesque 
street  in  Cambridge.  Passing  to  the  end  of  the 
lane,  and  looking  up  it,  we  see  the  Chapel  of 
Corpus  on  our  left,  with  a wall  overgrown  with 
ivy  alongside  of  it ; a little  higher  on  the  right 
are  two  quaint  old  gabled  bouses,  with  low  red 
brick  roofs  and  projecting  windows ; then 
moving  a little  farther  up,  we  see  the  entrance 
to  Corpus  Kitchen,  and  a low  building,  once  an 
old  hermitage,  over  the  pointed  windows  of 
which  rise,  in  the  distance,  tbe  glorious  spires  of 
King’s  Chapel;  w'hile  still  a little  further  on  are 
to  be  seen  tbe  sombre  buttresses  and  bricks, 
the  quaint  chimneys  and  crosses,  of  the  chnrch 
we  have  just  been  describing.  Such  isFree  School- 
lane  ; but  such  it  is  not  destined  to  be  much 
longer  ; one  by  one  its  antique  houses  are  being 
pulled  down,  and  two  of  the  most  charming  that 
still  remain  are  doomed  within  the  year  to 
make  way  for  contemplated  extension  of  the 
University  Laboratory. 

Running  into  Free  School-lane  is  another 
little  street  which  commemorates  the  name  of 
another  forgotten  saint, — St.  Botolph,  or,  as  he 
is  vulgarly  called,  “ Bottles.”  Uis  church  has 
uothing  of  any  surpassing  interest  about  it,  but 
by  its  position  further  adds  to  tbe  air  of  content 
and  blissful  repose  which  lies  upon  this  delight- 
ful portion  of  the  town.  The  lane  that  runs 
alongside  is  another  picturesque  bit.  In  the 
distance  is  the  tower  of  the  Pitt  Press;  in  front 
a string  of  low  and  irregular  houses,  which 
almost  merit  the  ancient  title  that  long  years 
ago  was  bestowed  upon  them  owing  to  tbe 
poverty  of  tbe  inhabitants, — Penny  Farthing- 
lane  ; and  so  on  all  over  Cambridge  are  there 
little  odds  and  ends,  quaint  bits  of  houses  and 

wall.®,  tortuous  streets  and  blind  alleys,  which, even 

apart  from  their  connexion  with  the  U niversity, 
are  more  than  enough  to  warm  the  heart  of 
tho  mustiest  old  antiquary.  For  quaintness 
there  are  few  houses  in  Euglish  towns  of  the 
present  day  that  could  match  with  tbe  antique 
buildings  in  the  Petty  Cury,  or  tbe  brightly- 
painted  little  inn  in  St.  Andrew’s-street ; and 
as  for  picturesqueness,  though  the  river  Cam 
has  often  been  reviled,  there  are  many  bits  like 
the  Newnbam  Mills  or  the  sight  from  the  town 
bridge  looking  on  to  Mill-lane, — leaving  the 
glories  of  the  backs  of  the  colleges  quite  out  of 
consideration, — that  would  contrast  favourably 
with  most  of  England’s  river  towns. 

But  the  chief  an!  most  striking  characteristic 
of  Cambridge  is  its  religious  air.  There  is 
hardly  a turn  of  a street  where  we  do  not  come 
across  a church  ; hardly  a saint  in  the  calendar 
that  has  not  some  sort  of  representation  in  this 
old  town  of  nionku.  The  streets  are  named 
with  religious  names,  in  a manner  that  to  an 
outsider  would  appear  to  border  on  profanity  : 
St.  Tibb  has  his  rovv,  and  St.  Edward  has  his 
passage,  St.  Rhadegund  her  buildings  and 
St.  Botolph  his  lane.  And  on  Sunday,  when  all 


the  bells  are  pealing,  or  when  tbe  streets  are 
silent  and  trafficless,  the  impression  produced 
is  one  of  calmness  and  peace.  It  is  in  the 
churches  and  their  old  memorials,  in  the  grave- 
yards with  their  tombstones  that  bear  the 
inscriptions  of  bygone  times,  iu  tbe  odd  nomen- 
clature of  streets  and  ruined  corners,  that^  we 
learn  the  true  history  of  a town  and  the  feelings 
and  life  of  its  various  ages.  And  Cambridge^ 
above  all  other  towns,  can  show  us  these 
recollections  of  the  past.  We  see  in  an  old 
nook  tho  history  of  a saint ; we  read  on  an  old 
tombstone  the  record  of  a forgotten  life ; we 
hear  in.  an  old  name  the  echo  of  an  unreraem- 
bered  storv  ; and  we  feel  in  the  old  town  that 
we  are  learning  the  deeper  significance  of  tho 
lessons  of  history,  when  we  see  how  each  life, 
each  bnildiug,  each  age,  each  reminiscence,  hao 
been  gathered  to  the  records  of  the  past. 

But  such  thoughts  are  gloomy;  let  us  regard 
the  old  town  from  its  brighter  side  ; let  us  look 
at  it  as  the  University,  the  seat  of  learning,  tho 

Alma  mater.”* 


TWO  CITIES. 

The  interest  generally  expressed  in  tho  pro- 
posed changes  in  the  Municipal  Government  of 
London  has  not  been  entirely  confined,  as  might 
be  imagined,  to  this  country.  True,  public 
interest  cannot  bo  said  to  have  been  roused  on 
tbe  Continent  by  the  ministerial  announcements 
which  of  late  have  disturbed  so  seriously  the 
equanimitv  of  the  City  Conscript  Fathers  ; but 
those  who' abroad  watch  tbe  currents  of  modern 
thought  have  not  been  slow  to  perceive  the 
significance  of  a step,  tbe  discussion  of  which 
involves  tbe  consideration  of  so  many  interests, 
and  recalls  to  the  world  at  large  tbe  singular 
story  of  the  growth  of  the  vastest  conglomera- 
tion of  human  beings  ever  gathered  together,  a 
city  beside  which  Babylon  and  Rome,  with  all 
their  grandeur,  stand  but  in  the  second  rank  ; 
“a  great  sea,”  as  Shelley  truly  said  of  it, 

“ whose  ebb  and  flow  at  once  is  deep  and  low. 

On  the  Continent,  where  a general  spirit  of 
State  “interference,”  as  we  would  term  it, 
directs,  and  long  lias  directed,  tbe  formation  of 
most  of  the  great  capital,  tho  growth  of  Lon- 
don, under  conditions  so  widely  different,  has, 
now  that  the  question  is  drawn  attention  to, 
attracted  among  the  thoughtful  no  small 
notice  as  bearing  on  one  of  the  many  phases  of 
our  modern  civilisation.  Ilere,  within  a few 
hours’  distance  of  each  other,  have  steadily 
grown  up,  from  almost  comparative  obscunty,+ 
two  huge  cities,  the  united  population  of  which 
amounts  to  over  seven  millions;  with  all  that 
such  figures  mean  when  it  is  remembered  that 
on  the'  banks  of  the  Thames  and  on  those  of 
the  Seine  are  gathered  the  wealth,  the  intelli- 
gence, and  the  power  of  two  great  nations. 
That  tbe  English  metropolis  should  be  the 
creation  of  a system  in  great  part  free  from 
the  centralised  and  parental  form  of  adminis- 
tration to  which  Paris  owes  its  modern 
existence,  is  a feature  certainly  calcu- 
lated to  arouse  reflection  ; for,  while 
we  on  our  side  of  tho  Channel  are 
clamouring,— and  in  all  justice  let  it  bo  re- 
marked,— for  a reform  in  the  complicated 
puzzle  of  administration  by  which  London  is 
ruled,— a reform  which,  it  is  urged,  should  to 
some  extent  be  in  a centralising  direction,  in 
Paris  there  is  a strong  desire  prevailing  to 
throwoff  tbe  gallinginterferenceofthe  Govern- 
ment in 'municipal  matters. X While  we  in  our 
country  are  apt  to  point  across  tbe  Channel  to 
the  government  of  Paris,  as  affording  an 
instance  of  what  a well-organised  system  of 
administration  can  do,  a certain  section  of  the 
Parisian  municipal  rulers  are  fond  of  drawing 
attention  to  tbe  grandenr,  tho  wealth,  and  the 
power  of  London  as  the  creation  of  a purely 
independent  and  self-governing  system.  There 
is,  however,  this  to  be  said  with  regard  to  the 
two  positions,  and  the  point  is  one,  perhaps, 
overlooked  by  French  critics,  that  in  the  case 
of  Paris  the  desired  reforms  are  far  more 
political  in  their  tendency  than  those  clamoured 
for  by  us,  in  which,  though  a political  element 
does  to  some  extent  exist,  the  chief  changes 
required  partake  of  a purely  practical,  and, 
let  it  be  added,  much-needed  nature. 


I mention  of  London ; Tacitus  no 


• To  lie  continued. 

-1  CiPsnr  makes  i 
refe'-ence  to  P.nria.  , 

t Amoni;  other  features,  fhi.s  interference  tan  be  under- 
stood when  it  is  remembered  that  both  the  Prefect  of  the 
Seine  and  the  Prefect  of  Police  are  appointed,  not  by 
the  murdoipalit}-,  but  by  the  Ministry  m oCice, 
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As  a sketch  of  the  general  management, — 
some  might  use  a harder  word, — of  our  metro- 
polis, an  article  recently  devoted  to  the  subject 
of  London  Municipal  G-overument  by  the 
Nouvelle  Revue  will,  we  think,  serve  perhaps  to 
show  ourneighbonrs, — among  whom,  at  present, 
a very  strong  Anglo-mania  has  set  in, — some- 
thing of  the  mysteriously  complicated  mechanism 
under  which  London  and  its  daily-growing 
suburbs  are  governed.  To  a people  like  the 
French,  logical  above  all  things  and  masters  of 
organisation,  the  puzzle  of  our  much-boasted 
system  of  self-government  must  and  docs  seem 
strange,  and  still  stranger  that,  in  spite  of  such 
manifest  disadvantages  as  those  under  which 
we  suffer,  our  metropolis  should  have  succeeded 
in  developing  itself  to  such  an  extent.  It  may 
frankly  be  admitted  that  the  puzzle  appears  as 
groat  to  many  at  home.  “ Such  a mechanism, 
so  complicated,  so  strange,  so  chaotic  can,” 
remarks  the  writer,  “ only  bo  understood  by 
toking  into  account  the  English  character.  The 
English  are  not  slaves  of  symmetry.  Faithful 
to  their  old  traditions,  at  tached  to  their  customs, 
proud  of  their  institutions,  they  are  far  from 
fond  of  incessant  changes,  which,  while  they 
benefit  the  present  and  prepare  the  future, 
demolish  to  some  extent,  it  must  bo  admitted, 
the  past.  Conservative  in  everything,  and  yet 
reformers,  they  repair,  patch  up,  and  provide 
for  the  needs  of  the  moment.  They  prefer  to 
prop  up  a secular  edifice  rather  than  erect  a 
new  one,  however  admirably  it  may  be  planned. 
The  multiplicity  of  various  and  unconnected, — 
often  conflicting, — departments,  fatigues  them 
no  more  in  their  administrative  organisation 
than  the  inextricable  confusion  of  customs  and 
Ws  which  constitute  their  judicial  system. 
Tho  metropolis  offers  therefore  a singular  series 
of  contrasts.  ^ It  may  be  looked  on  as  the  most 
modern  city  in  Europe;  from  many  points  of 
view  it  affords  the  best  idea  of  the  progress 
accomplished  by  modern  civilisation  in  the 
administration  of  great  human  agglomerations, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  tho  centre  in 
which  have  been  preserved  with  the  most 
persistence  the  traditions,  the  institutions,  the 
customs  of  the  Middle  Ages.” 

No  city  in  the  world  therefore  so  much  as 
London, — the  great  commercial  centre  of  the 
globe,— can  be  taid  to  offer  so  vast  a field  for 
the  study  of  those  great  problems  which  are 
inherent  to  all  huge  gatherings  of  human 
beings. 

_ It  is  satisfactory  to  find  it  admitted  that  at  least 
m the  great  cjuestioti  of  hygiene  London  is  not 
so  ill  off  as  might  be  imagined.  Paris,  certainly, 
in  spite  of  its  undoubtedly  superior  above- 
ground cleanliness,  cannot  boast  a lower  pro- 
portionate death-rate  than  London.  In  the 
first  place  tho  population  is  far  more  crowded 
on  the  banks  of  tho  Seine,*  the  lower  rate  of 
mortality  in  Louden  being  atiribtited  by  the 
writer  in  the  Nouvelle  Rei'ue,  not  only  to  the 
nature  of  the  soil  and  the  abundance  of  the 
food,  but  to  tho  physical  strength  and  moral 
power  of  our  population,  aud  the  admirable 
working  of  the  general  hygienic  services.  Cer- 
tainly it  must  be  admitted  that  in  the  matter  of 
drainage  London  stands  far  ahead  of  Paris, 
where  tho  prevalence  of  tyjihoid  fever  is 
directly  traceable  to  the  barbarous  cesspool 
system,  which,  however,  every  fresh  effort  of 
the  municipality  is  tending  to  sweep  away.  On 
the  other  hand,  while  we  are  on  tliis  subject, 
can  it  be  denied  th.Tt  by  our  system  wo,  in  our 
country,  lose  aminaily  a vast  amount  of  invalu- 
able fertilising  agents  ? 

Ouy  organisation  of  poor  relief  has  been  often 
criticised,  its  very  efficiency  beingurged against 
it  as  an  incentive  to  poverty,  and  destructive  of 
the  spirit  of  thrift.  It  must  be  allowed  that  in 
our  metropolis  poverty  assumes  a terribly 
squalid  aspect,  which  offers  its  hideous  contrasts 
in  our  streets  side  by  side  with  an  excess  of 
wealth  and  luxury  which,  to  the  moralist,  is 
only,  perhaps,  even  more  heartrending.  This 
mixture  of  squalor  and  comfort,  of  lu.xury  and 
misery,  never  fails  to  impress  most  painfully  the 
ioreiguer  who  visits  London;  it  is  indeed  a 
feature  which,  it  must  be  freely  conceded, 
places  a sad  blot  on  the  fairness  of  our  great 
city  as  compared  with  Paris,  where  the  misery 


In  Paris,— a availed  city,— some  2,300,000  inhabitants 
arc  piu.-ked  together  in  a space  of  some  7.800  heclaret  ; in 
London,  3,80',0.i0  are  spread  over  35,500  hectares,  or 
6,000,01/0  over  179,600  hetfures.  In  Paris,  each  inhaliitaiit 
enjoys  some  34  metres  ; in  London,  90  nic/res  in  the  inner 
circle,  359  in  the  outer.  In  Paris,  of  course,  it  must  be 
romejubered  living  in  high  houses  laid  out  in  “ flats  " is 
universal.  The  hectare  is  equal  to  2i  ac  es. 


has  to  be  positively  sought  out  to  he  discovered 
by  the  stranger.  “From  the  action  of  the 
climate,  from  the  influence  of  the  poor  laws,” 
remarks  the  writer,  “ from  the  aristocratic  cha- 
racter of  English  society,  poverty  is  synonymous 
m Engiand,  and  especially  iu  London,  with 
misery.  Iu  this  century  of  wealth  the  poor  man 
feels  himself  an  outcast.  The  poor  of  London 
are  more  despairing  than  those  of  Paris,  and, 
tlierefore,  more  degraded.  They  accept  their 
lot  with  an  immutable  resignation,  and  their 
fate  is  thenceforth  iiTemediable.  There  are,  in 
reality,  less  poor  in  London  than  in  Paris,  yet 
the  misery  appears  greater.”  Comparing 
these  remarks,  so  just  in  their  tenonr,  with 
the  utterances  of  Professor  Ilnxley  some 
months  back  as  to  the  positively  awesome 
ignorance  and  degradation  of  many  of  the  poor 
in  the  East  End  of  London,  who  can  deny  that 
we  have  here  a problem  which  it  will  indeed 
need  all  the  energy  of  a reformed  system  of 
municipal  government  to  remedy  r' 

All  w-lio  make  themselves  familiar  with  the 
working  of  our  numerous  building  societies 
admit  their  beneficial  influence  on  what  have 
been  so  well  termed  as  the  dependent  classes, 
and  it  is  pleasant  to  see  the  labours  of  bene- 
factors, such  as  Miss  Octavia  Hill,  among 
many  others,  freely  acknowledged  by  our 
Parisian  contemporary. 

The  picture  drawn  is,  it  will  be  seen,  not  one 
of  the  violent  criticisms  such  as  of  late  we  have 
been  accustomed  to  hear  from  the  furtlier  side 
of  the  Channel.  The  tone  of  the  article  would 
indeed  seem  to  be  one  in  favour  of  the  existing 
state  of  affairs, — on  the  score  of  tho  wonders  it 
lias  produced, — were  it  not  that  the  tone  is 
evidently  more  intended  to  show  to  French 
readers  the  value  of  private  initiative,  self- 
dependence,  and  self-government,  to  w’hich 
elements  we  owe  the  existence  of  our  huge 
metropolis.  It  is  on  these  virtues  that  must 
depend  tho  fate  of  the  movement  to  reform, 
what  unquestionably  demands  reform,  in  tho 
interests  of  a population  which,  before  many 
generations  are  past,  must  have  doubled  its 
numbers,  and  whose  requirements  have  entirely 
changed,  and  are  no  longer  those  of  a distant 
part,  a respect  for  the  traditions  of  which  need 
in  no  way,  as  seems  so  often  to  bo  feared,  inter- 
fere with  necessary  changes. 

We  are  essentially  at  one  with  tho  French 
writer  in  his  complaint  that  perhaps  there  is 
too  political  a tendency  in  the  proposed  changes, 
not  sufficient  importance  being  attached  to 
science  iu  the  direction  of  tho  new  order  of 
affairs.  The  administration  of  the  huge 
agglomerations  of  human  beings  which  form 
the  feature  of  our  modern  civilisation  depends 
quite  as  much  on  science  as  on  politics, — on 
science  c mibining  the  varied  yet  kindred 
labours  of  the  architect,  tho  engineer,  and  the 
hygienist. 

A new  branch  of  political,  social,  and 
scientific  inquiry  is,  in  faet,  opened  up  by  the 
conditions  presented,  in  the  great  cities  of  the 
present  day,  and  which,  both  in  the  Old  and  the 
New  World,  are  under  the  centralising  and 
attractive  influences  of  civilisation,  daily 
growing  to  a size  which  bids  fair  to  try  the 
competency  of  any  municipal  council  not 
specially  organised  to  meet  with  the  emer- 
gencies which  present  themselves  in  the 
changed  conditions  of  modern  urban  and 
suburban  life.  In  the  face,  therefore,  of  such 
universally-admitted  facts,  the  defeat  of  the 
selfishly  - interested  opponents  to  municipal 
reform,  is,  as  with  so  many  other  matters,  but 
a question  of  time. 


Iioudon  Foresters’  Asylum. — The  seventy- 
eighth  quarterly  delegate  meeting  of  this  Insti- 
tution at  Bexley  Heath,  Kent,  under  the  deed  of 
trust,  was  held  last  Saturday  evening,  (he  31st 
ult.,  at  the  Foresters’  IIall,Clerkenwell-road.  Mr. 
T.  H.  Bennel),  the  chairman,  presided,  and  was 
supported  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Bareham,  trustee,  Mr. 
W.  F.  Potter,  architect,  and  most  of  the 
members  of  the  committee.  The  committee’s 
report  and  balance-sheet  were  unanimously 
adopted.  The  value  of  the  different  funds 
was  : — Cost  of  land  at  Bexley  Heath  (5i  acres), 
1,275L  179.  9d.;  cost  of  houses  thereon, 
1,5201.  8s.  6d.  The  general  and  endowment 
funds  amounted  to  1,152Z.  15s.  Cd.,  making  a 
total  value  of  3,940^.  Is.  9d.  It  was  announced 
that  tlie  Foresters’  great  day  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  would  be  on  August  20th  next.  An 
illustration  and  description  of  this  asylum 
appeared  in  the  Builder,  March  28th,  1874. 


THE  DWELLINGS  OF  THE  POOH. 

□ EALTII  EXHIBITION  CONFERE.N'CES. 

InE  first  of  a series  of  Conferences,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Mansion  House  Council  on 
the  “ Dwellings  of  tho  Poor,”  was  held  at  tho 
International  Health  Exhibition,  in  the  Ai'cna 
of  the  Albert  Hall,  on  Wednesday  afternoon, 
under  the  presidency  of  the  Lord  Mayor.  Papers 
were  read  by  Mr.  C.  B.  Longstaffe,  M.A.,  M.B,, 
F.S.S.,_on  ” The  Population  of  London,  and  its 
Migrations”;  by  Miss  Gertrude  Toynbee,  on 
“Tho  Treatment  of  the  London  Poor”;  and 
by  the  Rev.  A.  Mearns,  on  “ Overcrowding.” 

The  Lord  Mayor,  in  opening  the  proceedings, 
thanked  the  authorities  of  the  Exhibition  for 
having  given  the  opportunity  of  discussing  these 
very  important  questions. 

Mr.  Longstaffe  then  read  his  paper  entitled 
“ The  Population  of  London,  and  its  Migra- 
tions,” and  at  the  commencement  said  the  Con- 
ference ha<l  been  summoned  to  discuss  the 
llousingof  tlie  Poor.  The  honses  existed  for  the 
people,  not  the  peofde  for  the  houses,  aud  tho 
exceeding  numbers  of  the  one  caused  tho  special 
difliculty  of  tho  other.  London  was  not  yet 
grown  up;  it  was  still  growing  at  the  rate  of 
5G,000  a year,  1,000  a week,  150  a day.  The 
growth  of  a population  was  made  up  of  two 

factors;  (1)  the  natural  increase  of  the  people, 

and  (2)  migration.  'The  population  of  London 
as  a whole  increased  considerably  faster 
than  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths  would 
accoui'.t  for,  i.e.,  there  was  extensive  immigra- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  the  number  of 
Londoners  who  were  also  London  horn  did 
not  grow  nearly  so  fast  as  would  result  from 
natural  increase  left  to  itself;  therefore,  there 
must  be  considerable  emigration  from  London  ; 
using  the  word  in  a general  sense,  and  not 
necessarily  implying  a long  sea  voyage.  There 
was  no  direct  means  of  ascertaining  how  many 
ont  of  the  four  million.'i  of  Londoners  could  be 
rightly  called  p'-nr,  moaning  those  who  were 
constantly,  or  at  frequently  recurring  intervals, 
in  absolute  want  of  food  and  clotliing.  Never- 
theless, from  the  indications  afforded  of  the 
extent  of  this  distress  by  the  census,  they  would 
be  justified  in  saying  that  the  very  poor  could 
not  number  less  than  ]OU,000,  some  50,000  being 
the  inmates  of  public  institutions.  Xiieromust, 
however,  be  a much  larger  number  but  a very 
little  removed  from  this  class.  Ife  would  leave 
to  others  the  lask  of  describing  schemes  to 
improve  the  dwellings  of  the  toiling  myriads  of 
the  metropolis,  but  he  confessed  to  being  a 
disciple  of  Queen  Elizabeth  in  the  wish  that 
something  should  ho  done,  if  not  to  diminish 
the  number  of  inhabitants,  at  least  to  prevent 
their  increase.  Bub  one  remedy  seemed  at  all 
practicable — emigration;  but  they  must  beware 
of  aiding  emigration  from  London  itself  to  any 
great  extent,  because  for  every  family  sent  to 
Canada  from  Whitechapel  or  Poplar,  two  fami- 
lies would  rush  in  from  Norfolk  or  Devon,  and 
even  from  Ireland.  Some  200  persons  come  in 
from  tho  country,  to  settle  in  London,  every 
week.  lie  suggested  that  these  people  should 
he  stopped  en  route,  and  shijiped  off  to  the 
Antipodes.  These  countrymen  would  make  far 
better  emigrants  than  townsmen.  They  should 
do  all  they  could  to  discourage  imiuigration 
into  largo  towns,  and  tell  Hodge  that  if  he  was 
dissatisfied  with  his  own  paiish,  ho  would  do 
best  to  cross  the  seas. 

The  Lord  Mayor  observed  tliat  bo  coiirnrrod 
in  the  remark  that  it  was  better  for  countrv 
labourers  to  go  out  to  the  Colonies  than  Lon- 
doners, because  the  former  had  a knowledge 
of  agricnlfcnral  work,  and  could  labour  in  the 
fields,  which  London  lahourei  8 did  not  under- 
stand. 

Canon  Gregory  said  the  most  puzzling  of  all 
questions  was  the  housing  of  the  people.  In 
Tottenham,  Edmonton,  and  other  places,  there 
Avas  a large  proportion  of  houses  unoccupied, 
and  the  obvious  inference  was  that  the  people 
were  tied  to  London  by  occujiation,  or  wero 
unable  to  go  out  to  the  suburbs  through 
inability  to  pay  tho  rents.  The  great  problem 
of  the  day  was  how  were  they  to  house  the 
poor?  They  could  not  be  bou.sed  iu  the  centre 
of  London,  and  if  they  were  to  he  sent  to  the 
subnrban  districts,  who  was  to  pay  the  rent  r” 

Mr.  Thomas  Harriott  remarked  that  there 
was  no  problem  at  all  ; it  was  the  simplest 
matter.  What  was  xvanted  to  prevent  the 
overcroAvding  of  the  great  cities  Avas  to  make 
the  poor  attached  to  their  native  villages.  Food 
Avas  required,  aud  the  people  in  the  country 
were  not  taught  to  produce  it.  They  required 
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edncatin.  and  thna  rendered  fit  tor  their  occn-  | tion  to  inolnde  information  as  to  tho  owner  and  ] Kaga  is  a terribly  long  story  relatmgtojTents 

^ ^ iia  i-l.  r.  rralanr  ¥*  rrp  TaOTrcnTl  Q fl  Pf'riTTI 


patione.  " Th-eir  cottagee  should  he  made  com'-  the  ^ ^ ’if  teS  trat"S*al“ot  the  ltfa"f ’th^ 

fortable,  and  the  people  ta-'Sht  -nous  rn-  he  erec  on  ^ ar  ans  .f '““j'’',  be  quite  late  in  the  tenth  or 


dustries.  There  was  now  a system  of  “ational  | holdsjronld^  be  ^socujo^d^^it^  would ^^be^^.. . century,  which 


the  casket  must  be  quite 


educatiou.  Why  should  not  labour  be  dig*  interest  of  the  owners  to  put  up  houses 
nifled  ? Why  should  not  all  industries  be  would  last,  and  keep  them  m tborough^re 
dignified  ? Country  districts  should  be  made 
3 attractive  as  London,  and  this  would  stop 


overcrowding. 

The  Lord  Mayor  here  left  the  hall,  and  the 
chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  Samuelson,  M.P. 

Miss  Gertrude  Toynbee’s  paper  on  “ The 
Treatment  of  the  Loudon  Poor”  was  next  rea,d. 
Miss  Toynbee  did  not  dwell  on  any  special 
branch  of  work  for  the  poor,  but  rather  on  the 
ideal  aim  of  all  such  work.  She  drew  a melan- 
choly picture  of  the  discomforts  in  a house  oi 
30  or  -to  occupants,  in  which  scarcely  a family 
had  more  than  a single  room,  and  nearly  every 
family  consisted  of  father,  mother,  and  several 
children.  Was  it  not  a mockery  to  talk  of  tho 
“homes”  of  the  London  poor?  People  who 
lived  thus  had  no  homes,  and  yet  for  the  accom- 
modation of  a single  room  they  had  to  pay  as 
much  as  os.  a week.  They  might  do  their  best 
by  means  of  sanitary  aid  committees  to  get 
such  houses  kept  in  a decent  state;  but  they 
could  never  make  them  into  homes.  And  just 
because  they  could  not  do  this,  they  must  do 
their  best  to  give  the  London  poor  a sense  of 
home,  as  it  were,  in  spite  of  their  want  of  honies. 
Pleasant  social  intercourse,  quiet,  refreshing 
hours,  bright  and  beautiful  surroundings — all 
the  blessings  their  own  homes  brought  them — 
they  must  try  and  procure  for  the  poor. 
They  had  talked  much  of  the  dwellings 
of  the  poor  lately,  and  Local  Sanitary 
Aid  Committees  bad  been  formed  by 
the  Mansion  House  Council.  Already  they 
had  seen  tangible  results  of  tbeir  work 
in  the  way  of  sanitary  improvements  in  the 
dwellings ; and  they  had  every  reason  to  hope 
that  the  concinuous  action  of  these  Committees 
would  before  long  create  a far  higher  standard 
of  sanitary  requirements  for  those  dwellings 
than  had  existed  hitherto.  But  do  not  let  them 
stop  there.  Let  them  try  and  feel  the  full 
pathos  of  those  words  they  had  heard  so  often — 
“the  Dwellings  of  the  Poor.”  Let  them,  at  any 
rate,  give  the  children  some  pure  and  bright 
experiences  which  should  help  to  obliterate  the 
evil  ones  in  their  miuds.  They  could  send  them 
to  stay  for  a few  weeks  in  the  country ; they 
could  take  them  to  play  in  the  parks  ; they 
could  get  the  Board  Schools  opened  as  play- 
rooms for  them  in  tt'e  holidays.  For  the  young 
men  and  women  they  could  provide  social  clubs  ; 
for  old  and  young  they  should  seek  to  provide 
pure  recreation  for  le'sure  hours  in  the  week 
and  on  Sundays,  so  that  they  might  be  in  some 
measure  compensated  for  the  homelessness  of 
their  dwellings. 

Rov.  A.  Mearns,  in  the  course  of  his  paper  on 
“Overcrowding,”  pointed  out  that  what  was 
meant  by  the  term  was  too  many  people  living 
in  a room  or  bouse,  but  the  houses  might  be  so 
placed  as  not  to  provide  for  due  ventilation,  and 
wherever  that  was  tho  case  it  must  be  regarded 
as  overcrowding  also.  The  urban  average  of 
England  was  six  people  to  an  acre,  but  places 
could  be  found  where  there  were  from  000  to 
1,000  to  the  aci-e.  There  were,  however,  other 
circumstances  that  must  be  taken  into  acconnt, 
for  it  was  quite  possible  to  have  the  larger 
number  in  the  space  indicated  without  any 
over-crowding  injurious  to  health.  One  cause 
of  overcrowding  was  the  carrying  out  of  Public 
Improvements.  22,000  persons  had  been  com- 
pelled to  leave  their  dwellings  under  the  powers 
of  the  Artisans’  Dwellings  Acts.  Accommodation 
had  been  provided  for  14,000  of  these.  "Where, 
meanwhile,  were  the  8,000  ? The  same  causes 
were  at  work  elsewhere  with  similar  results. 
High  rents  was  another  cause.  The  amount 
that  could  be  spared  out  of  a labourer’s  earn- 
ings was  nob  sufficient  to  pay  for  two  rooms. 
Where  he  had  to  rent  a fm-nished  room  at  os. 
or  6s.  a week  he  sometimes  took  in  lodgers  at 
so  much  a night*  Overcrowding  was  closely 
related  to  intemperance,  both  as  a cause 
and  an  effect.  The  necessity  of  some 
living  near  their  work, — taking  those  who 
had  to  attend  Covent  Garden  and  other 
early  markets,  and  water-sido  and  dock 
labourers,  as  illustrations, — was  a further  cause. 
As  regarded  the  effects  of  overcrowding, 
physically  they  were  a fertile  source  of 
disease,  and  morally  they  were  fearful  to  con- 
template. Remedies  for  the  evil  were  to  bo 
found  in  the  registration  and  inspection  of  all 
property  let  out  in  single  rooms,  the  registra- 


If  freehold  plots  could  be  secured,  surely  com- 
panies could  be  formed  which  should  pay  at 
least  3 per  cent,  dividend.  Miss  Octavia  Hill 
warmly  advocated  the  formation  of  such  com- 
panies, and  it  was  well  known  that  lady  had 
now  under  her  supervision  blocks  of  houses, 
which  proved  the  possibility  of  doing  much  for 
the  poor  in  that  direction. 

Mr.  Hepple  Hall  expressed  the  opinion  that 
while  one-third  or  one-fom'th  of  the  Meti'O- 
politau  population  was  constantly  coming  from 
Manchester,  Liverpool,  and  other  parts  of  the 
country,  no  substantial  relief  could  be  found 
except  in  emigration. 

Mr.  F.  King  remarked  that  the  fact  of  there 
being  such  a largo  quantity  of  land  unculti- 
vated in  this  country  while  they  were  con- 
stantly sending  out  their  gold  for  the  purchase  of 
food,  was  anatioual  disgrace.  He  was  opposed 
to  emigration.  It  should  be  shown  to  the 
people  that  it  was  to  their  interests  to  keep  to 
tbeir  own  to^vns  and  villages.  Tho  remedy  for 
the  overcrowding  of  London  and  other  cities 
was  in  their  own  hands.  The  laud  should  bo 
cultivated,  cottages  for  agricultural  labourers 
should  be  built,  and  the  people  taught  how  to 
produce  food  for  the  nation. 

Mr.  T.  Hunter,  a working  man,  said  the  prin- 
cipal cause  of  overcrowding  and  poverty  was 
the  public-house.  They  should  try  to  teach  the 
working  - man  to  be  independent,  and  not 
patronise  him  too  much.  Great  good  would, 
however,  be  done  by  providing  him  with  re- 
creation. 

The  Rev.  G.  W.  McCree  also  spoke  of  his 
experience  in  St.  Giles’,  where  he  found  in- 
temperance was  a chief  cause  of  overcrowding. 

Rev.  A.  Styleman  Herring  was  of  opinion 
that  overcrowding  could  not  be  stopped  except 
by  very  stringent  laws.  He  thought  they  should 
do  all  they  could  to  assist  emigrants  going  out 
to  the  colonies. 

Mr.  Anderson  was  in  favour  of  providing  the 
working  classes  with  ample  means  of  recreation. 

The  Chairman,  in  some  concluding  remarks, 
expressed  bis  gratification  at  finding  ladies 
taking  a prominent  part  in  the  solution  of  these 


would  agree  with  the  representation  of  the 
arms  and  armour.  The  helmet  of  the  warrior 
attacking  Egil  is  such  as  we  meet  with  in  the 
Norman  times,  while  the  representation  of 
chain  mail  by  largo  contiguous  rings  is  quite  a 
feature  of  the  eleventh  century. 

To  give  you  the  Egil's  Saga  even  in  abstract 
I find  quite  impossible.  The  story  itself  occu- 
pies a thick  folio  volume.  Egil  is  identified 
with  English  history  by  a visit  which  he  paid  to 
King  Atbelstan,  during  which  he  became  famous 
for  valorous  deeds.  But  the  scene  on  the  casket 
represents  his  being  besieged  in  a bouse  on  an 
island  to  which  he  had  escaped  from  his  enemies, 
bat  he  was  taken  and  bound  to  a log  of  wood 
hands  and  feet,  and  left  in  the  house  while  his 
captors  find  means  for  conveying  him  to  the 
court  of  Harold  Harfagra.  By  his  extreme 
strength  he  contrives  to  get  free  from  the 
log,  and  with  it  force  a hole  in  the  floor, 
because  he  heard  human  voices  below. 
These  turn  out  to  be  the  voices  of  a Dane 
and  his  two  sons  imprisoned.  They  have 
been  cast  into  a cellar  below  and  cannot 
escape,  but  Egil  releases  them ; and  here 
the  saga  is  a little  indistinct,  but  I gather  that 
they  promise  to  protect  him  from  his  foes  while 
he  goes  aloft.  The  casket  shows  him,  with  the 
log  in  his  hand,  in  the  loft,  and  the  bowman  is 
tho  Dane.  The  attackung  warriors  are  most 
instructive  as  to  dress  and  arms,  but  they  are 
all  much  later  than  the  date  assigned  ; the 
events  recorded  in  the  saga  are  conscientiously 
dated  881  to  951,  therefore  the  casket,  if  repre- 
ting  a scene  in  that  legend,  cannot  be  older 
than  the  tenth  century.  The  manner  in  which 
the  bow  is  held  by  tho  bowman  shows  a cnrious 
mode  of  holding  the  weapon,  differing  from  any 
other  with  which  I am  acquainted.  The  ordi- 
nary belief  is  that  the  Saxons  drew  the  bow  to 
the  breast,  while  the  Normans  drew  theirs  to 
the  ear,  whereby  they  obtained  such  immense 
snperiority.  This  fellow  draws  his  to  the  hip, 
which  is  perfectly  new  to  me.” 


problems. 

The  proceedings  terminated  with  a vote  of 
thanks  to  the  Chairman,  proposed  by  Mr. 
Hunter,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Bloinfield. 


ANGLO-SAXON  CASKET, 
MUSEUM. 


BRITISH 


We  give  this  week  the  other  two  subjects 
from  this  curious  carved  relic  of  Anglo-Saxon 
art,  which  was  the  main  illustration  of  Mr. 
Hodgetls’s  lecture  on  the  casket.  His  remarks 
on  these  two  subjects  are  as  follow  -. — 

“ The  second  scene  in  the  casket  represents 
the  attack  on  Jerusalem  by  Titus,  a ‘ vision  of 
judgment’  further  explained  by  the  word  DoM 
or  Doom — judgment,  and  a man  carried  off  to 
prison,  who  is  explained  by  Runic  writing  to  be 
a GisEL  or  hostage.  There  is  a theory  to  which 
I cannot  subscribe,  that  these  two  scenes  make 
up  in  a rebus  the  name  of  the  maker,  but  this 
is  not  a likely  name  for  an  Anglo-Saxon.  Doni- 
gisel  would  nob  be  suggestive  of  anything  which 
would  occur  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  mind.  Gisel- 
dem,  on  the  contrary,  would  mean  something, 
or  might  have  meant  something  if  it  bad  ever 
been  used,  of  which  there  are  no  proofs.  It 
would  indicate  the  state  of  hostage-ship,  or  the 
being  a hostage  ; but  there  is  nothing  in  the 
picture  beyond  tho  judgment  scene  and  the 
man  going  to  prison  to  warrant  such  a con- 
struction. The  Runic  inscription  is  very 
strangely  mixed  up  with  ecclesiastical  Roman 
letters.  The  whole  reads: — ‘her  fegt.^th 
TITUS  END  GIEUTHEOSU.  IlIC  FUGIANT  HIERUSALIM 
AFiTATOBES  ’ (habitatores) . ‘Here  fight  Titus 
and  the  Jews;  here  fly  the  inhabitants  of 
Jerusalem.” 

On  the  cover  is  the  representation  of  a 
warrior  in  a house  which  is  attacked  by  other 
warriors  in  Anglo-Saxon  armour,  and  armed 
: with  Anglo-Saxon  (or  rather  English)  weapons. 
Tho  name  of  the  warrior  is  H^gil  or  Egil,  and 
the  description  of  the  casket  refers  the  public 
to  the  Egil’s  Saga,  and  the  Paleolographical 
Society  takes  notice  of  the  scene  as  referrio] 
to  the  warrior  named  Egil. 


HOUSES,  ANSON-ROAD. 

These  houses,  which  are  on  a building  estate 
in  the  north  district  of  London,  represent  a 
praiseworthy  attempt  to  build  houses  of  tbeir 
class  with  some  variety  of  architectural  detail, 
instead  of  the  eternal  repetition  of  the  specu- 
lating builders’  line  of  “ villas,”  and  to  construct 
them  with  all  proper  regard  to  sanitary  require- 
ments. The  sanitary  arrangements  are  being 
carried  out  by  Mr.  Richard  Crittall,  and  the 
houses  are  being  erected  from  the  designs  and 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  J.  J-  Connelly, 
architect.  The  bricks  are  supplied  by  Messrs. 
Rydon  and  Messrs.  Rosher;  the  lime  and 
cement  by  Messrs.  Lee  & Son ; the  joinery  by 
Messrs.  Andrews  & Sons ; the  slating  by 
Messrs.  Lewis  Williams  & Co. ; and  the  general 
finishing  is  being  done  by  Messrs.  Wilkinson 
Brothers. 


APARTMENT  HOUSE, WILHELMSTRASSE, 
BERLIN. 

We  have  called  this  an  “ Apartment  House,” 
as  the  best  general  designation ; it  is,  in  fact, 
a grouping  of  several  residences  of  some  im- 
portance into  one  architectural  design. _ The 
building  stands  in  an  important  situation  in 
Berlin  : the  nearest  angle,  on  the  left  of  the 
view,  nearly  faces  the  Kaiser- Hof.  This  left- 
hand  portion  of  the  building  was  the  residence 
of  the  late  Councillor  Borsig.  The  sumptuous 
triple  portal  in  the  centre  gives  access  to  the 
palace  of  the  Prince  of  Pless,  and  tho  portion 
stretching  away  to  the  right  of  that  is  an 
Apartment  House  in  the  usual  sense. 

The  architect  was  the  late  Herr  Lucae,  of 
Berlin.  The  building  is  not  quite  a new  one, 
though  belonging  to  the  recent  buildings  of 
Berlhi ; we  give  it  as  a good  example  of  tho 
effect  which  may  be  obtained  by  a broad  con- 
trast of  light  and  shadow,  of  wall  space  and 
arcade,  even  in  a somewhat  cold  and  formal 
Classical  building.  It  is  engraved  by  Mr.  J.  D. 
Cooper  from  a photograph. 

For  information  in  regard  to  the  architect 
and  the  arrangement  of  tho  building  we  are 
indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Herr  Zellner, 
Now  the  Egil's  \ architect,  of  Berlin. 
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THE  WEST  FRONT  OP  MUNSTER 
CATHEDRAL,  WESTPHALIA. 

Two  Eomanesque  towers  flank  the  western 
end  of  the  nave,  the  early  age  of  which  is  con- 
cealed by  the  later  Gothic  insertions  and  deco- 
ration. These  have  been  designed  with  a 
careful  regard  for  the  success  of  the  whole 
front, — a regard  which  is  found  in  very  few 
Mediaeval  buildings, — the  harmony  of  the  whole 
having  been  nearly  always  left  for  time  and 
chance  to  effect ; the  architects  were  bent 
on  making  their  own  mark,  and  attracting 
attention  to  their  work  at  the  expense  of  all 
that  their  predecessors  had  done.  This  in  a 
measure  accounts  for  the  curious  fact  that 
architectural  advance  in  the  Middle  Ages  meant 
simply  increase  of  ornament  and  complication 
of  forms,  and  when  curved  and  interlacing  lines 
had  had  their  run,  the  Perpendicular  became 
predominant  in  order  to  produce  contrast,  and, 
by  the  restraint  of  square  lines,  to  allow  of  still 
further  indulgence  in  the  now  depraved  craving 
for  ornament.  We  need  not  have  said  that  this 
was  characteristic  of  architectural  progress  in 
the  Middle  Ages  alone,  for,  indeed,  it  has  been 
80  with  all  ages  and  styles,  from  the  intellectual, 
perfection  to  which  the  Greeks  attained  in  the 
8g3  of  Pericles,  and  at  which  they  had  the 
wisdom  to  stop,  down  to  the  insane  recklessness 
of  the  Rococo  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  architect  of  Munster,  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  had  wisdom  and  sagacity  beyond  his 
time.  He  is  to  be  remembered  and  honoured 
for  the  honour  he  paid  to  the  work  of  his  fore- 
fathers, not  for  skilful  independence  of  them  or 
for  servile  copying,  but  for  the  value  his  delicate 
lace-like  tracery  and  cusping  has  given  to  the 
broad  surfaces  and  simple  masses  of  their 
walls  below,  and  for  the  brotherly  way  in 
which  his  pinnacles  carry  the  vertical  lines 
across  his  gable  from  one  of  their  towers  to 
the  other.  lie  has,  in  his  care  for  harmony 
of  design,  not  forgotten  to  display  the  strong 
points  of  his  own  day.  The  skill  with  which 
the  figure  - sculpture  is  introduced,  aud  the 
beautiful  designing  of  parts  and  features,  are 
characteristic  of  the  higher  qualities  of  late 
fourteenth-century  work,  as  well  as  his  modest 
effort  to  obtain  effect  by  projecting  the  arch  of 
his  porch,  and  cusping  the  outer  member  of 
the  archivolt  instead  of  the  inner  one;  he  also 
adds  inverted  cusps  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
gable  parapet  where  he  is  sure  that  they  will 
be  seen  against  the  sky  between  the  towers. 
There  are  other  points  of  interest  in  his  work 
that  might  be  dwelt  upon,  and,  if  it  is  not  un- 
gracious, we  would  draw  attention  to  the  way  in 
which  he  has  failed  to  deal  with  the  broad  space 
which  reaches  across  the  gable  at  its  springing. 
Here  he  has  shown  that  ho  lacked,  in  common 
with  contemporaries,  the  power  of  designing 
spaces,  and  this  should  add  to  our  appreciation 
of  the  grace  with  which  throughout  the  rest 
of  his  design  ho  has  admitted  that  others  had 
done  what  he  could  not.  A.  B.  P. 


THE  METROPOLITAN  BOARD  OP  WORKS 
AND  LONDON  THEATRES. 

It  appears  from  the  annual  report  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  which  has  been 
! just  issued  that  the  number  of  theatres  in 
London,  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Board, 
I under  the  Metropolis  Management  and  Building 
Acts  Amendment  Act  of  1878,  is  forty-one. 
With  regard  to  six  of  these  theatres,  namely, 

I the  Avenue  Theatre,  the  Comedy  Theatre,  the 
Gaiety,  the  Savoy,  Toole’s  Threatre,  and  the 
Vaudeville,  the  Board  in  the  year  1882  inti- 
mated to  the  Lord  Chamberlain  that  they  were 
satisfied  as  to  the  construction  of  these  buildings, 
and  that  in  their  opinion  the  licence  in  each  case 
mighi  be  extended  for  the  full  period  of  twelve 
months,  the  Lord  Chamberlain  having  renewed 
the  licences  provisionally,  from  time  co  time, 
i while  the  question  of  the  security  of  these' 

; theatres  was  under  the  consideration  of  the 
I Board.  In  the  case  of  the  Court  Theatre, 

, Chelsea,  which  is  not  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
I the  Lord  Chamberlain,  bnt  is  licensed  by  the 
I Justices  of  Middlesex,  the  Board  served  a notice 
I on  the  owners  to  carryout  certain  structural 
I alterations,  aud  this  notice  having  been  substan- 
1 tially  complied  with,  the  justices  were  informed 
1 to  that  effect,  and  the  licence  was  renewed  in 
due  course.  As  regards  two  other  buildings, 

; namely,  Hengler’s  Circus,  Argyle-street,  and 
I the  Prince  of  Wales’s  Theatre  in  Tottenham- 
1 street,  they  were  found  on  survey  to  be  so 


defective  as  to  their  structure  that  the  Board 
informed  the  Lord  Chamberlain  that  in  their 
opinion  no  expenditure  of  a moderate  amount 
would  render  them  safe  for  the  use  of  the 
public.  The  Lord  Chamberlain,  on  receiving 
this  intimation  from  the  Board,  refused  to  re- 
new the  licences  to  these  two  places  of  amuse- 
ment, and  they  have  consequently  been  closed. 

Of  the  remaining  thirty-two  theatres  the 
Board  has  taken  action  during  the  past  year 
with  regard  to  twenty-three,  namely,  Adelphi 
Theatre,  Astley’s  Theatre,  Britannia  Theatre, 
Connaught  Theatre,  Covent  Gardeu  Theatre, 
Criterion  Theatre,  Drury-lane  Theatre,  Elephant 
and  Castle  Theatre,  Globe  Theatre,  Haymarket 
Theatre,  Her  Majesty’s  Theatre,  Imperial 
Theatre,  Lyceum  Theatre,  Marylebone  Theatre, 
Olympic  Theatre,  Opera  Comiquo,  Pavilion 
Theatre,  Princess’s  Theatre,  St.  George’s  Hall, 
St.  James’s  Theatre,  Sadler’s  Wells  Theatre, 
Standard  Theatre,  and  Surrey  Theatre. 

In  the  case  of  thirteen  out  of  these  thirty- 
two  theatres,  namely,  the  Adelphi,  Britannia, 
Connaught,  Covent  Garden,  Criterion,  Drury 
Lane,  Elephant  aud  Castle,  Globe,  Haymarket, 
Lyceum,  Olympic,  Opera  Comique,  St.  George’s 
Hall,  the  works  required  to  be  done  under  the 
Board’s  notice  have  been  completed,  and  the 
licence  has  in  each  case  been  renewed  for  the 
full  term  of  twelve  months.  In  regard  to  the 
Imperial,  the  Pavilion,  and  the  Marylebone 
theatres,  the  works  have  been  begun,  but  are  not 
yet  completed  ; the  notices  with  respect  to  the 
Surrey  Theatre  and  the  Standard  Theatre  have 
been  the  subject  of  appeal,  and  notice  of  appeal 
has  been  given  with  regard  to  Her  Majesty’s, 
St.  James’s,  Sadler’s  Wells,  and  the  Imperial 
theatres. 

With  regard  to  the  Connaught,  now  called  the 
Holbom  Theatre,  the  Lord  Chamberlain  having 
refused  to  continue  the  licence  for  this  theatre, 
the  police  authorities  instituted  proceedings 
against  the  manager,  aud  the  house,  which  had 
been  opened  for  a short  time  under  the  name  of 
the  Alcazar  Theatre,  was  closed  on  the  16th  of 
J anuary  last.  A notice  was  subsequently  served 
on  the  owners  of  the  theatre,  and  this  notice 
having  been  complied  with  the  licence  was  re- 
newed and  the  theatre  re-opened. 

The  case  of  the  Criterion  Theatre  was  very 
exceptional.  At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Board 
in  the  year  1883  it  was  resolved  to  inform  the 
Lord  Chamberlain,  in  reply  to  a request  for  an 
expression  of  opinion,  that  it  was  not  necessary 
to  close  the  theatre  pending  the  consideration 
of  the  drawings  for  proposed  alterations  then 
before  the  Board.  The  Lord  Chamberlain  accor- 
dingly renewed  the  licence  until  the  end  of 
March,  but  on  tbe  20th  of  January  the  owners 
informed  the  Board  that  they  had  determined 
to  close  the  theatre  until  they  could  submit  an 
entirely  new  set  of  drawings  showing  proposed 
alterations  for  the  approval  of  the  Board.  The 
drawings  were  submitted  and  approved  by  the 
Board,  and  very  extensive  alterations  were 
carried  out  at  a cost  of  about  10,0001.,  exclusive 
of  the  cost  of  tbe  installation  of  the  electric 
light  which  was  about  2,5001. 

The  notice  served  on  the  owners  of  Drury- 
lane  Theatre  wa.s  the  subject  of  an  appeal 
before  Sir  H.  A.  Hunt,  the  arbitrator  appointed 
by  the  First  Commissioner  of  Works,  who  sub- 
stantially confirmed  tbe  Board’s  requisitions. 
Tbe  works  were  carried  out  at  a cost  of  about 
1,5001.  during  the  run  of  the  pantomime  with- 
out any  interruption  of  the  performances. 

The  works  ordered  by  the  award  of  the  arbi- 
trator in  the  case  of  the  Lyceum  Theatre  were 
completed  in  July  last,  and  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain,  on  being  informed  of  this  fact,  renewed 
the  lease  for  the  full  term.  The  works  in- 
cluded the  completion  of  the  prcscenium-wall, 
a new  staircase  to  the  gallery,  a new  exit  from 
the  pit  on  the  north  side  of  the  building,  and 
other  alterations  of  a minor  description. 

The  alterations  required  by  the  Board  to  be 
executed  to  the  Olympic  and  Opera  Comique 
theatres,  and  St.  George’s  Hall,  were  carried 
out  satisfactorily  without  resort  to  arbitration. 
The  alterations  to  the  Pavilion  Theatre,  White- 
chapel-road,  are  in  progress;  and  those  to  the 
Princess’s,  St.  James’s,  and  Sadler’s  Wells 
theatres  are  under  discussion. 

The  notices  served  by  the  Board  in  respect 
of  the  Standard  and  Surrey  theatres  were 
appealed  against  by  the  owners  of  these 
theatres,  and  the  appeal  was  heard  before 
Sir  Henry  A.  Hunt,  who  confirmed  the  majority 
of  the  requisitions  of  the  Board  as  regards  the 
Standard  Theatre.  The  award  in  the  case  of 
the  Surrey  Theatre  has  not  been  published. 


The  Board  has  also  taken  action  under  the 
Act  with  respect  to  Canterbury  Hall,  Egyptian 
Hall,  Piccadilly,  Gatti’a  Music  Hall,  West- 
minster Bridge-road,  London  Pavilion,  Queen’s 
Music  Hall,  Royal  Academy  of  JIusic, 
Royal  Music  Hal',  Holborn,  Royal  Victoria 
Coffee  Palace  (for  c^crly  the  Victoria  Theatre), 
and  South  Londmi  Music  Hall.  Tbe  notices 
served  by  the  Board  were  appealed  against 
in  the  case  of  tlie  Canterbury  Hall,  Gatti’s 
Music  Hall,  Royal  Music  Hall,  and  South  London 
Music  Hall,  and  the  requisitions  confirmed  on 
appeal,  with  some  unimportant  modifications. 
The  proprietor"  ■ the  Royal  Academy  of  Music, 
on  receiving  ti  iloard’s  notice,  resolved  to  dis- 
continue the  ii-'j  of  the  Concert  Room  for 
public  performances,  and  the  Board’s  proceed- 
ings came  to  an  end.  In  the  case  of  the  other 
halls,  the  works  required  to  be  done  by  the 
Board  weie  carried  out  without  difficulty. 

By  the  45th  Section  of  the  Board’s  Various 
Powers  Act,  1882,  the  Board  is  empowered  to 
make  regulations  with  regard  to  the  means  of 
exit  from  theatres.  Having  regard  to  the 
varied  reqirements  of  the  numerous  theatres 
and  music-halls  in  the  metropolis,  it  was  not 
found  practicable  to  make  any  general  regula- 
tions upon  this  point,  but  every  theatre  was 
surveyed,  aud  regulations  made  to  meet  the 
particular  circumstances  of  each  case.  The 
Board,  during  the  past  year,  made  regulations 
and  served  notices  on  the  managers  of  the 
Lyceum,  Dmry-lane,  and  Gaiety  theatres. 


THE  VENTILATION  OF  METAL-WORKING 
AND  CHEMICAL  ESTABLISHMENTS. 

Tbe  approved  rules  for  ventilating  factories 
are  subject  to  certain  exceptions  when  the 
substances  under  manipulation  have  properties 
calling  for  special  arrangements  under  this 
head. 

When  the  powerful  Bunsen  battery  is  used 
for  generating  the  electric  current  in  galvano- 
plastic  operations,  the  decomposition  of  nitric 
acid  produces  red  vapours,  which  cannot  be 
breathed.  Consequently  (the  Badische  Gciverle 
Zeitung  remarks),  it  is  impossible  to  remain  in 
a small  unventilated  room  where  such  a battery 
is  in  operation.  These  vapours  being  heavier 
than  air,  can  descend  from  an  upper  floor  to 
those  beneath.  An  ordinary  chimney  will 
carry  them  away,  provided  a fire  is  in  it,  or  oven 
if  some  jets  of  gas  are  lighted  in  it.  If  such  an 
arrangement  is  difficult,  ventilation  may  still  be 
effected  in  two  ways.  If  the  external  air  is 
warmer  than  the  air  of  the  room,  an  upper 
window  can  be  opened ; under  contrary  circum- 
stances, a communication  with  the  open  air 
must  be  arranged  from  the  ground.  This  can 
only  be  effected  by  a vertical  appliance  con- 
nected with  an  upper  window.  It  must  bo 
remembered  that  air  or  other  gases  can  with 
difficulty  escape  in  a lateral  direction  against 
the  wind,  and  the  use  of  a chimney  reaching  to 
the  roof  is  consequently  preferable.  The 
battery  should  be  on  the  ground,  so  that  the 
vapours  generated  should  not  effect  the  respi- 
ratory organs  of  workmen  under  any  circum- 
stances. If  the  battery  is  situated  in  a large 
room  it  is  advisable  to  enclose  the  part  of  it 
where  the  battery  stands,  and  ventilate  it 
specially. 

The  rooms  where  copper  aud  its  alloys  are 
treated  with  nitric  acid  should  be  ventilated  iu 
a similar  way.  Under  some  circumstances 
arrangements  may  bo  made  such  as  are  spoken 
of  later  on  regarding  muriatic  acid  processes. 

If  noxious  gases  are  developed  in  various 
portions  of  a largo  space  (as  is  the  case  in 
chemical  laboratories)  the  only  efficient  venti- 
lation is  one  by  means  of  which  the  lower* 
stratum  of  air  is  being  constantly  drawn  away 
by  a heated  chimney,  while  fresh  air  at  a 
slightly  higher  temperature  than  that  of  the 
apartment  is  being  admitted  at  as  elevated  a 
point  as  can  be  arranged. 

In  the  re-tinning  of  copper  ware  the  copper- 
smith treats  the  heated  vessels  with  concen- 
trated muriatic  acid.  For  this  purpose  it  is 
customary  to  use  a smalt  piece  of  brick-work, 
wiih  a place  for  a charcoal  fire.  By  the  action 
of  the  heated  metal  on  the  muriatic  acid  large 
quantities  of  vapour  are  developed,  which  so 
obscure  the  air  and  imi)ede  respiration  that 
their  prompt  removal  is  necessary.  When  the 
operation  is  carried  on  in  a closed  apace  a 
chimney-hood  should  be  fixed  over  the  fire, 
communicating  with  a chimney  leading  to  the 
roof.  The  chimney  should  bo  one  foot  square 
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to  be  of  effective  service.  A brickwork  chimney 
is  more  suitable  than  a metal  one  as  it  exercises 
a less  cooling  effect  upon  the  air  passing  through 
it  and  is  not  liable  to  injury  from  the  vapours 
to  the  influence  of  which  it  is  exposed.  The 
escape  of  these  vapours  is  more  certain  when 
the  fire-place  is  built  into  a wall  than  when  it  is 
in  a room  and  open  on  all  sides. 

Brass  melts  at  such  an  elevated  temperature 
that  the  evaporation  of  the  easily  fusible  zinc 
in  its  composition  is  unavoidable.  The  vapours 
which  arise  form  white  opaque  clouds  of  oxide 
of  zinc.  If  the  melted  alloy  has  to  be  cast, 
these  clouds  are  very  inconvenient  to  the  work- 
men, and  their  protracted  inhalation  is  noxious 
in  its  results.  If  the  workshop  is  large  and 
the  casting  lasts  some  time,  their  removal  is 
troublesome.  At  the  moment  of  their  formation 
they  are  in  heated  air  and  ascend,  almost  imme- 
diately descending  when  they  come  into  contact 
with  cooler  air.  Consequently  the  room  should 
neither  be  too  lofty  nor  too  extensive.  When 
operations  have  to  be  carried  out  on  a large 
scale,  a number  of  small  apartments,  about 
G ft.  6 in.  in  height  are  most  suitable.  They 
should  be  entirely  separated  from  each  other. 
These  apartments  open  at  one  end  into  the  air 
and  at  the  other  into  a chimney  of  the  size  of 
at  least  a square  mfctre  (10}  square  feet). 
During  the  casting  the  chimneys  must  be  well 
heated  ; and  as  soon  as  it  has  been  effected,  the 
door  at  the  other  end  of  the  apartment  is 
opened  and  the  draught  thus  created  clears 
away  the  vapours  generated.  The  ceilings  and 
walls  of  these  apartments  can  be  made  of  glass. 
When  a small  amount  of  casting  only  has  to  be 
provided  for,  similar  appliances  can  be  arranged 
to  those  already  referred  to  in  connexion  with 
copper  ware. 


ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  last  meeting  of  this  Association  for 
the  present  session  took  place  on  Friday, 
the  30th  ult.,  Mr.  Cole  A.  Adams,  president, 
in  the  chair. 

Mr.  R.  L.  Cox,  the  librarian  of  the  Associa- 
tion, announced  several  donations  and  pur- 
chases of  books.  He  intimated  that  many 
books  had  been  purchased  by  means  of  a grant 
made  by  the  Class  of  Construction  out  of  their 
surplus  funds. 

The  annual  dinner  was  announced  to  take 
place,  at  the  Holborn  Restaurant,  on  Friday, 
the  20th  inst.,  at  half-past  seven. 

The  following  new  members  were  elected  : — 
Messrs.  W.  F.  Goode,  J.  A.  Ashton,  and  A.  W. 
Cleaver. 

A vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr. 
Jackson  for  permitting  the  Association  to 
inspect  his  house  at  Kensington  Court. 

Mr.  Charles  R.  Pink  then  read  a paper  en- 
titled “Notes  on  Heraldry.”  He  commenced 
by  observing  that  to  the  general  public,  and 
even  to  artists,  the  study  of  the  ancient  art 
and  science  of  heraldry,  or,  more  properly’ 
speaking,  that  branch  of  it  known  as  armorr,  is 
an  anachronism,  if  not  an  absurdity.  A learned 
judge  (he  rather  thought  it  was  Lord  Weat- 
bury)  once  heard  a case  in  which  the  services 
of  an  heraldic  f Xpert  were  considered  necessary 
and  had  been  seenred.  In  summing  up,  the 
judge  referred  to  the  herald  as  “that  silly  old 
man  who  did  not  even  understand  his  silly  old 
trade.”  Some  other  wise  man  had  defined 
heraldry  as  the  “science  of  fools  with  long 
memories.”  1 hese  dicta  would  suflice  to  show 
that  the  subject,  once  a necessary  part  of  every 
gentleman’s  education,  had  fallen  into  a low 
estate  in  these  latter  days.  Without  wasting 
time,  however,  in  deploring  “bad  times,”  the 
lecturer  proceeded  to  show  that  a knowledge  of 
heraldry  is  still  a wortby  and  valuable  acquire- 
ment, especially  fur  the  architect.  The  study 
has  not  been  altogether  neglected  in  that  room, 
for  he  recalled  with  great  pleasure  a most  ex- 
cellent paper  read  there  some  years  ago  by  Mr. 
Hummel.  On  many  points  he  would  bo  con- 
tented to  allow  his  remarks  to  echo  Mr. 
Hummel’s.  In  the  first  place  a knowledge  of 
heraldry  was  a great,  he  might  almost  say  an 
indispensable,  aid  to  antiquarian  study  and 
research.  Planche  called  it  the  “ shorthand  of 
history.”  Especially  was  it  useful  in  deciding 
the  dates  and  history  of  buildings.  Our  fore- 
fathers preferred  commemorating  themselves 
and  their  time  upon  the  structures  they  raised 
by  the  pictorial  language  furnished  by  armorial 
details  rather  than  by  the  simple  use  of 
numerals  and  lengthy  inscriptions.  He  thought 


that,  at  any  rate  from  a decorative  point  of 
view,  they  adopted  the  more  excellent  way. 

The  Chairman,  in  opening  the  discussion, 
hoped  that  Mr.  Pink’s  paper  would  serve  to 
kindle  some  enthusiasm  on  the  subject  of 
heraldry.  It  really  showed  how  many  things 
an  architect  should  know  something  of;  but  a 
study  like  heraldry  should  not  be  taken  up  on 
the  mere  strength  of  reading  a small  manual  and 
then  imagining  that  they  could  design.  Mr. 
Pink  would  no  doubt  tel!  them  that  to  design 
correctly  in  heraldry  required  most  patient 
study  of  the  old  examples,  rather  than  of  books 
on  the  subject.  Heraldry,  which  though  now- 
a-daya  almost  a dead  art,  at  one  time  spoke  as 
a living  voice.  In  Heraldry,  as  in  other  matters, 
“a  little  knowledge  was  a dangerous  thing,” 
and  therefore  architects  should  be  careful  in 
their  use  of  it.  He  had  been  struck,  in  looking 
over  the  splendid  works  of  the  German  Re- 
naissance, with  the  luxuriance  of  the  armorial 
bearings  inti'oduced  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
sixteenth  and  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
turies. The  way  in  which  this  was  blended 
with  the  architecture  added  an  extraordinary 
interest  to  the  works  of  the  period,  and 
heraldry  seemed  then  to  have  I'eached  its 
culmination.  It  might  nut  be  so  pure  as  in 
earlier  times,  but  there  was  a freedom  and  a 
kind  of  rejoicing  in  its  strength,  especially  in 
the  old  German  towns.  Mr.  Pink  had  not 
referred  to  the  hatchments  which  were  put 
up  before  houses  and  in  churches  on  the  occa- 
sion of  a death. 

Mr.  Stanuus  said  that  to  those  who  had  to 
do  with  the  more  ornamental  side  of  buildings, 
a shield  was  often  a real  Godsend.  Figure 
decoration  could  not  be  always  used,  and  if  a 
shield  or  two  could  be  introduced  here  and 
there,  it  gave  storiation  to  the  fabric,  in  addition 
to  being  a record  of  the  date  and  owner.  He 
had  been  much  struck  by  the  quotation  that 
“heraldry  was  the  shorthand  of  history.” 
The  mantle  was  exceedingly  useful  from  a 
decorative  point  of  view,  especially  in  fitting 
the  helmet  into  the  panel  in  which  it  was  intro- 
cloced.  With  regard  to  the  motto,  in  early 
times  a man  might  change  this  as  often  as  he 
chose,  but  later  on  the  motto  became  crystal- 
I'sed.  The  Rebus  question  was  a large  one,  and 
he  would  only  refer  to  the  very  interesting 
book  by  Panins  Jovius,  who  was  well  known 
for  inventing  badges  and  rebuses,  fl  he  Guild- 
hall Library  contained  a book  with  the  coats  of 
arms  and  portraits  of  the  Lord  Mayors  from 
the  earliest  times,  the  conti-ast  between  the 
heraldry  of  two  or  three  centuries  ago  and  the 
“ modern  original  muck  ” being  very  great 
indeed.  The  late  work  was  really  like  coach- 
painters’  heraldry.  Mr.  Stannus  concluded  by 
proposing  a vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Gotch  said  ho  had  always  found 
heraldry  amost  interesting  study;  but,  in  order 
to  deal  satisfactorily  with  the  subject,  it  was 
essential  to  go  to  the  fountain-head.  Once  this 
was  mastered,  they  would  be  able  to  treat  it  as 
the  mediaeval  artists  did.  People  now-;v-days 
laid  down  certain  rules  by  which  proficiency  in 
every  particular  subject  was  said  to  be  attained, 
but  this,  in  too  many  cases,  cramped  and  con- 
fined the  student.  There  was  an  idea  prevalent 
that  the  simpler  the  charges  were,  the  more 
excellent  were  the  shields ; but  he  was  told  that 
this  was  only  a general  rule,  and  that  the 
excellence  of  a shield  depended  not  on  its  sim- 
plicity, but  upon  its  anticjiiity.  Tlie  crest  ought 
not  to  bo  charged  on  the  shield,  as  it  was 
co-equal  with  it.  He  would  like  to  know  where 
the  supporters  were  introduced.  It  was  painful 
now  to  see  the  base  uses  to  which  heraldry  was 
put.  He  seconded  the  vote  of  thanks,  which 
was  agreed  to. 

5Ir.  Pink  returned  thanks.  Supporters,  he 
said,  were  not  constantly  in  use  xintil  the 
Lancastrian  period.  The  President  had  shown 
a laudable  curiosity  to  ascertain  how  arms  were 
manufactured  now-a-days.  Heraldic  shops 
abounded,  but  the  only  true  source  from  which 
to  obtain  a proper  coat  of  arras  was  the  Heralds’ 
College.  He  did  not  know  what  was  the  origin 
of  the  “hatchment,”  but  it  might  have  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  placing  in  churches  after 
the  Reformation  of  the  coat.s  of  arms  of  each 
reigning  Sovereign.  Religious  lieraldry  pre- 
sented a wide  field  for  sttidy  ; the  bearings 
were  such  as  would  never  be  mistaken  for 
ordinary  hfraldic  bearings,  and  he  believed  they 
were  introduced  as  tokens  of  the  greatest  re- 
spect. Ho  had  not  referred  to  the  lettering  of 
mottoes.  Sometimes  these  were  very  dis- 
agreeable, the  most  crabbed  forms  being  used, 


but  in  the  seventeenth  century  they  would  find 
exceedingly  charming  Roman  lettering. 

The  Scrutineers  next  presented  the  result  of 
the  ballotting  for  officers  for  next  session,  which 
was  as  follows  : — 

PresHhiit. — Mr.  Cole  A.  Adams  (re-elected). 
Vice-Presidents. — Messrs.  C.  R.  Pink  and  rf.  W. 
Pratt. 

Ordinary  J/emters  of  CommiHee. — Messrs.  F.  T. 
Baggallay,  F.  E.  Eales,  A.  J.  Gale,  T.  Garratt,  J. 
A.  Gotcb,  W.  J.  N.  Millard,  A.  B.  Pite,  H.  H. 
Staimus,  L.  Stokes,  H.  G.  Turner. 

Hon.  Treasurer. — Mr.  J.  Douglass  Mathews. 
Assistant  Treasurer. — Mr.  H.  VV.  Pratt. 
Librarian. — Mr.  R.  L.  Cox. 

Secretaries. — Messrs.  W.  H.  Atkiu  Berry  and  11. 
D.  App’eton. 

Solicitor.  — Mr.  Francis  Truefitt. 

Assistant  Librarians.-  -Messrs.  W.  Burrell  and  J. 
Shelley  Birch. 

Auditors. — Messrs.  G.  A.  Prj'co  Cuxson  and  H. 
York. 

Peyisirar. — Mr.  Thomas  H.  Watson. 

The  meetings  then  stood  adjourned  for  the 
session. 


PROGRAMME  OP  THE  FIFTH 
INTERNATIONAL  SANITARY  CONGRESS. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  series  of  articles 
describing  the  Fourth  International  Congress 
of  Hygiene,  held  at  Geneva  in  September,  1882, 
we  announced  tliat  the  Fifth  Congress  would 
meet  in  the  course  of  two  years  at  the  Hagpie. 
The  time  for  the  realisation  of  this  promise  is 
now  drawing  near,  and,  in  answer  to  inquiries, 
wo  have  ascertained  that  all  necessary  pie- 
liminary  arrangements  are  already  definitely 
concluded.  The  Congress  opens  on  Thursday, 
the  21st  of  August,  to  conclude  on  the  following 
Wednesday,  the  27th.  The  general  meetings 
will  be  held  in  the  afternoons,  as  usual,  wliilo 
the  sections  meet  in  the  mornings.  There  are 
in  all  five  sections;  but.  as  sections  i.  and  iv. 
transact  their  business  from  nine  to  eleven 
o’clock,  and  sections  ii.  and  iii.  from  eleven  to 
one,  it  will  be  possible  to  follow  more  than  one 
of  the  sections.  The  fifth  section  is,  properly 
speaking,  a congress  of  itself,  and  meets  every 
day  to  discuss  all  that  appertains  to  sanitary  and 
health  statistics.  Formerly  1he  International 
Congress  of  Demography  was  held  separately  ; 
but  of  late  its  members  have  united  their  efforts 
with  those  of  the  International  Hygienists.  In 
the  first  section  questions  relating  to  general 
and  international  hygiene,  the  prevention  of 
infectious  diseases,  &c.,wiil  be  debated.  The 
second  section  is  devoted  to  the  hygiene  of 
towns  and  rural  districts,  and  this  comprises 
such  questions  as  pavement,  water  supply,  the 
treatment  of  dust  and  refuse,  lighting,  public 
edifices,  hospitals,  asylums,  prisons,  baths, 
drainage,  irrigation,  woods  and  forests,  public 
means  of  transport,  railways,  cemeteries,  and 
cremation.  The  third  section  deals  with  per- 
sonal hygiene,  the  effect  of  climate  on  the 
individual,  food,  clothes,  bouses,  education, 
gj’mnastics,  orphanages,  itc.  Finally,  the  fourth 
section,  under  the  title  of  professional  hygiene, 
will  investigate  unwholesome  industries,  un- 
wholesome dwellings,  artisans’  dwellings, 
creches,  cheap  lodgings,  military  and  naval 
hygiene. 

For  the  general  sittings,  held  in  the  after- 
noon,  we  are  already  promised  a paper  by  Dr. 
Pasteur,  on  the  same  subject  Avhich  he  treated 
at  Geneva,  “ The  Attenuation  of  Virus,”  while 
the  eloquent  and  poetic  doctor  and  Senator 
Pacchiotti,  of  Turin,  will  on  the  same  clay 
deliver  an  exordium  on  modern  and  futuie 
hygiene.  Dr.  Corfield,  of  London,  will  read  a 
paper  on  “Science  the  Enemy  of  Disease,” 
The  eminent  French  architect,  M.  fimile  Trelat, 
will  treat  the  question  of  temperature  within 
the  house  and  the  air  breathed  indoors ; and 
Dr.  J.  Crocq,  of  Brussels,  has  a paper  on  water 
supply.  Other  points  of  equal  practical  interest 
will  be  brought  forward  at  the  general  assembly 
of  the  Congress,  while  the  wide  scope  of  the 
subjects  cbosen  for  the  work  of  the  section  will 
admit  the  discussion  of  almost  any  question 
having  a practical  bearing  on  the  preservation 
of  health. 

All  persons  wishing  to  become  members  of 
the  Congress  should  at  once  send  in  their  names, 
addresses,  and  professions  to  the  secretary, 
General  Dr.  Van  Overbeek  de  Meijer,  Professor 
of  Hygiene  at  the  University,  Utrecht,  Holland. 
The  subscription  amounts  to  ten  florins  (Dutch 
money),  and  this  not  only  admits  to  all  the 
privileges  of  the  Congress,  but  ensures  a copy  of 
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the  report  of  the  proceedings,  which,  to  judge 
from  the  previous  congresses,  is  likely  to  be  a 
voluminous  and  valuable  volume.  Foreign 
governments  are  invited  to  appoint  their 
delegates.  It  will  be  remembered  that  at  the 
last  Congress  some  twenty-fire  nationalities 
were  represented.  The  Dutch  railways  will 
give  a return  ticket  gi’atuitously  to  the  members 
of  the  Congress,  and  it  is  very  probable  that 
the  Belgian  and  Northern  lines  of  France  will 
make  similar  concessions.  A lodging  committee 
has  been  appointed  to  assist  members  to  find 
rooms,  &c. ; but  the  accommodation  is  ap- 
parently somewhat  restricted,  as  intending 
visitors  are  urged  to  apply  early.  At  Geneva, 
more  than  five  hundred  persons  subscribed  to 
the  Congress,  and  between  three  and  four 
hundred  were  actually  present ; but  there  are 
far  more  hotels  in  the  cajntal  of  Switzerland 
than  at  the  Ilague,  and  it  is  therefore  only 
prudent  to  take  this  circumstance  early  into 
account. 

The  Dutch  Minister  of  the  Interior,  M.  J. 
Heemskerk,  will  be  the  honorary  president,  and 
W.  H.  do  Beaufort,  Member  of  the  Upper 
Chamber  of  the  States  General,  will  be  the 
acting  President,  while  the  Committee  of 
Organisation  is  composed  of  some  of  the  most 
eminent  physicians  and  engineers  of  Holland. 
The  Congress  is  open  to  all  who,  by  reason  of 
their  usual  pursuits,  are  in  any  way  connected 
with  sanitary  questions;  that  is  to  say  doctors, 
architects,  engineers,  builders,  administrators, 
inspectors,  authors,  journalists,  &c.  Unfortu- 
nately, England  has  always  been  poorly  i*epre- 
sented  at  these  great  international  gatherings; 
but  as  in  this  case  timely  warning  is  given  and 
the  distance  is  short,  we  trust  a better  result, 
BO  far  as  we  are  concerned,  will  bo  achieved. 


EXCAVATIONS  AT  HOME. 

We  extract  the  following  from  a long  and 
interesting  letter  of  the  Times  correspondent 
at  Rome,  in  regard  to  further  discoveries  on 
the  site  of  the  house  of  the  Vestal  Virgins  ; 

The  treasure,  in  the  form  of  sculpture  and 
inscriptions,  found  in  the  course  of  the  excava- 
tions in  the  House  of  the  Vestals,  has  been 
altogether  unprecedented.  The  records  of  the 
Roman  excavations  that  have  come  down  to  u.s 
from  the  earliest  left  by  Aldroandi  and  Elaminius 
Vacca,  may  be  searched  in  vain  for  any  parallel 
instance.  It  is  the  first  time,  however,  that 
anything  like  a sculpture  gallery  has  been  dis 
covered,  for  the  Atrium  Vestm,  peopled  as  it 
must  have  been  with  statnes  of  the  Grand 
Vestals,  may  fairly  bo  considered  in  that 
light. 

As  the  works  of  excavation  were  continued 
along  the  south-west  portico  of  the  atrium  no 
fewer  than  sixteen  marble  statues  in  different 
states  of  preservation,  and  eight  pedestals  of 
statues,  were  found  within  very  short  distances 
of  each  other, — in  fact,  some  of  them  quite 
close  together;  and  lying  among  them  large 
fragments  of  broken  columns,  pieces  of  archi- 
tectural detail,  and  innumerable  bits  of  wall 
panelling  of  various  coloured  marbles.  For 
more  than  a fortnight  each  day’s  work  generally 
ended  with  the  sight  of  the  head  or  the  feet  of 
another  statue,  the  base  of  a column,  or  the 
corner  of  a pedestal,  projecting  from  the  bank 
side  of  the  accumulation,  to  be  completely  dis-  ■ 
interred  the  next  raornitig.  Counting  some  dis- 
tinct  fragments  of  statues  and  the  five  pedestals 
found  previous  to  the  clearing  of  this  south- 
west side  of  the  atrium,  the  total  results  are 
twenty- one  statues  and  remains  of  statues 
and  thirteen  pedestals,  twelve  with  inscrip- 
tions and  one  with  the  inscrijjtion  entirely 
erased.  But,  alas!  there  have  also  been 
found  within  and  among  the  remains  of  the 
House  and  its  atrium  no  fewer  than  four 
lime-kilna.  They  tell  a fearfol  tale  of  art 
massacre,  which  was  probably  arrested  at  the 
spot  where  the  last  of  these  kilns  was  cut 
through,  at  the  height  of  about  three  metres 
above  the  level  of  the  atrium,  close  to  where 
the  statues  of  Vestals  were  lying  huddled 
together,  and  they  add  further  to  the  abundant 
preof  already  possessed  that  thousands  of  price- 
less works  of  sculpture  which  adorned  the 
a.ncient  city  perished  in  this  way  to  provide 
lime  for  the  builders  of  medijBval  Rome.  They 
fully  account  also  for  the  complete  nudity  of 
the  north-east  side  of  the  atrium.  Of  the 
marble  slabs  which  formed  its  pavement  and 
panelled  its  walls,  of  the  many  columns  that 
extended  along  it,  or  of  the  statues  and 
their  pedestals  that  stood  withinit,  nothing  was 


found  remaining  but  two  or  three  small  frag- 
ments of  columns  of  breccia  corallina,  the 
cushions,  or  foundation  stones,  flush  with  the 
ground,  on  which  the  columns  of  the  portico 
stood,  and  the  three  pedestals  first  dis- 
covered, which  had  been  used  in  the  building 
of  some  later  edifice  at  the  north  extremity 
of  the  atrium,  close  under  the  Church  of  Santa 
Maria  Liberatrice.  It  must  have  been  in  the 
spoliation  of  this  side  of  the  atrium  that  the 
fourteen  pedestals  of  statues,  of  which  the 
inscriptions  were  preserved  and  are  registered, 
together  with  those  of  three  others  found 
elsewhere,  in  tbe  “Corpus  Inscriptionum 
Latinarum,’’  were  dug  out  in  the  fifteenth  and 
si.xteenth  centuries.  Adding  to  them  the 
thirteen  disinterred  since  these  excavations 
were  begun  makes  thirty,  independent  of  the 
many  more  which,  like  the  statues  on  that  side 
of  the  atrium  and  in  other  parts  of  the  House, 
have  been  utilised  for  lime,  or,  like  the  stones 
of  the  Colosseum,  for  building  purposes. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Ai-tisans’  Dwellings,  Battersea.— In  this  open 
competition,  40  sets  of  plans  were  submitted, 
and  that  by  Mr.  Alfred  Burr,  architect,  of  10, 
Queen-square,  Bloomsbury,  has  been  selected 
and  awarded  first  prize. 

Darlington  Board  Schools. — Eleven  designs 
have  been  sent  in  for  this  building.  At  the  Board 
meeting  on  Thursday  week,  the  General  Pur- 
poses Committee’s  report  was  read,  recommend- 
ing the  selection  of  plana  marked  “ Throe  R’s,” 
by  Messrs.  Clark  & Moscrop,  of  Darlington. 
The  majority  of  the  Board,  however,  decided  to 
adopt  the  cheapest,  marked  “ Hope,”  by  Mr.  T. 
Brooks,  of  Darlington. 


PROFESSOR  KERR  AND 
“ENGLISH  ARCHITECTURE  THIRTY 
YEARS  HENCE.” 


THE  PROPOSED  LOOP-LINE  JUNCTION 
RAILWAY,  DUBLIN. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  the  Architects  of  Ireland,  speeia’liy 
summoned  to  consider  this  project,  the  follow- 
ing resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted  : — 

1.  That  the  President  and  Council  protest  in  the 
strongest  manner  against  tbe  needless  and  unreason- 
able disfigurement  of  the  admittedly  finest  archi- 
tectural effect  in  the  City  of  Dublin,  of  which  the 
Custom  House,  tbe  grand  monumental  work  of 
Janies  Graudun,  is  the  principal  feature. 

2.  That  as  a practical  scheme,  architects  of 
experience  in  the  City  of  Dublin  will  unanimously 
condemn  tbe  injudicious  interference  with  the 
ground  property  of  an  extensive  area  as  proposed  by 
a r.iilway  crossing  several  thoroughfares  at  askew 
lino,  which  is  manifestly  capable  of  reasonable  modi- 
fication by  a shorter  and  less  costly  course. 

3.  That  the  Institute  is  by  no  means  opposed  to 
the  connexion  of  the  railways  of  Dublin  byareason- 
ably-desi,tned  loop-line,  but  on  tbe  contrary,  is  of 
opinion  that  such  a lino  is  of  vital  impcirtance  to  the 
progress  and  prosperity  of  the  city.  It  is  of  opinion 
however,  that  it  should  cross  the  river  to  the  east- 
ward of  the  Custom  House,  and  that  the  sacrifice  of 
berthage  to  the  westward  should  not  bo  weighed 
against  such  a line  in  comparison  with  the  serious 
disfigurement  of  the  city  now  contemplated;  and 
further,  that  the  elevated  portion  of  the  swivel- 
bridge,  now  recognised  as  also  an  uncalled  for  dis- 
figurement, should  be  removed  at  the  earliest 
possible  opportunity. 


A DAY  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

We  have  received  the  following  letter,  to  which 
we  have  much  pleasure  in  giving  publicity. 
The  schemes  which  have  been  started  by 
various  philanthropic  persons  for  giving  poor 
London  children  a chance  of  knowing  what 
green  fields  and  an  open  sky  are  like,  deserve 
the  heartiest  support  and  co-operation  ; — 

“ The  managers  of  the  East  London  Mission,  263, 
Cable-street,  St.  George's,  E.,  earnestly  appeal  for 
funds  to  enable  them  to  take  600  of  the  poorest 
children  from  courts  and  alleys  of  East  London  for  a 
day  in  Epping  Forest.  This  annual  treat,  already 
eagerly  anticipated  by  the  destitute  little  ones, 
includes  dinner,  tea,  amusements,  &c.  Contribu- 
tions from  benevolent  and  Christian  friends  are 
most  earnestly  solicited,  and  should  bo  sent  to  Mr. 
G.  Hopkins,  Superintendent,  Mission  Hall,  263! 
Cable-street,  St.  George’s,  E.,  by  whom  they  will  be 
gratefully  acknowledged.” 


Workington  Schools.— The  School  Board 
have  adopted  plans,  prepared  by  Mr.  George 
D.  Oliver,  of  Carlisle  and  Wokington,  for  a 
group  of  schools,  accommodating  800  children 
in  three  departments,  together  with  a master’s 
residence. 


Sir,— While  perhaps  many  may  be  found 
to  cavil  at  its  inherent  uselessness,  as  well  as  to 
doubt  some  of  its  speculative  conclusions,  few 
careful  readers'of  Professor  Kerr’s  paper*  at  the 
recent  Conference  of  Architects  can  be  other- 
wise than  struck  with  his  masterly  review  of 
the  past  fifty  years’  history  of  English  archi- 
tecture. There  is  a freshness  and  vigour  about 
his  language  which  quite  suggests  the  enthu- 
siasm of  youth,  while  at  the  same  time  it  is 
impossible  not  to  feel  that  one  is  listening  to  a 
tried  hand,  who  has  been  a keen  observer  of  all 
the  events  and  incidents  of  the  times  be  tells  of. 
A keen  observer, — but  not  an  unbiassed  one, — 
and  it  is  unfortunately  his  bias  which  to  his 
own  mind  suggests  his  conclusions,  and  givi  s 
purpose  to  his  paper.  Professor  Kerr  rolls 
along  with  a lucidity  which  would  delight  Mr. 
Matthew  Arnold  himself,  but,  like  a bowl,  he 
rolls  the  way  bis  bias  directs  him.  For  instance, 
when  one  happens  by  chance  to  be  acquainted 
with  many  lawyers  in  high  places  who  are  qnite 
charmed  wi’'-,h  their  new  surroundings,  and  no 
doubt  rightly  but  quietly  attribute  real  errors 
of  convenience  not  to  the  architect  and  his  un- 
fortunate “ Gothic,”  but  to  their  true  source, 
Mr.  Ayrton’s  parsimony  of  fifteen  years  ago, 
and  who  leave  alt  the  foolish  complaints  we 
hear  to  the  few  inevitable  grumblers  who  like 
to  think,  and  the  world  to  think,  that  they 
represent  everybody  concerned,  and  who  must 
grumble  for  grumbling’s  sake,  and  because  they 
are  Englishmen,  one  cannot  but  feel  that 
there  is  but  a biassed  respect  for  the  truth  in 
such  an  assertion  as  this,  “that  the  lawyers 
themselves  in  high  places”  are  “exasperated 
at  the  universal  anachronism  and  anomaly 
amidst  which  they  are  compelled  ....  to  per- 
form their  uneasy  business.” 

Professor  Kerr’s  bias  isTobe  regretted, — cer- 
tainly by  an  unsectarian  realer. 

Once  more,  as  a matter  of  architectural 
criticism,  however  much  his  remarks  may  apply 
to  the  French  treatment  of  the  “standard 
Renaissance,”  it  is  startling  to  bear  of  one  of 
our  Professors  finding  effeminacy  in  Chartres, 
Coutances,  and  Amiens.  Or  again, — this  time 
a matter  of  a very  different  nature, — whether 
we  may  agree  with  him  or  not,  that  to  Scott 
and  Moffat  is  mainly  due  the  blame  for  being 
the  parents  of  all  “ reckless  public  competi- 
tioners struggling  for  work  at  any  price,”  who 
have  been  since  their  time  and  have  still  to  be, 
it  seems  at  least  reasonable  to  point  out  that 
while  much  good  might  be  done  in  combating 
the  unfortunate  abuse  which  has  certainly 
arisen,  nothing  but  evil  (by  giving  the  pre- 
cedent of  a rt'ell-known  successful  man  to  those 
rascals  who  now  practise  the  abuse)  can  accrue 
from  attacking  the  dead,  of  the  greater  of 
whom  it  is  but  just  to  say  that  no  one  could  be 
more  sorry  for  his  early  misdeeds  of  architectnre 
tlian  he  himself  was. 

But  my  object  is  not  to  pick  all  possible  holes  in 
Professor  Kerr’s  paper.  There  are  in  the  main, 
but  two  holes,  and  those  large  ones,  to  pick.  One 
is  rather  in  tho  leaders  of  the  Conference,  wlie 
invited  him  to  waste  iiis  own  time  and  theirs  by 
useless  speculation  for  the  future,  when  it  was 
their  duty  to  spend  it  in  improvement  of  the 
present.  Tho  other  is  in  the  entire  paper  from 
beginning  to  end,  wherein,  under  tho  cloak  of 
cleverly-told  history,  he  garbles  its  incidents  to 
farther  tbe  speedy  return  of  the  architectural 
world  to  his  darling,  the  modern  European 
mode,  the  standard  Renaissance. 

I must  hero  state  emphatically  that  I am 
not  writing  as  a partisan  of  any  special  style. 

I object  to  sectarianism  of  every  kind,  and  I 
have  taken  upon  myself  to  remark  upon  Pro- 
fessor Kerr’s  paper  not  because  I deny  the 
truth  of  his  statement  that  we  are  returning 
to  the  modern  European  mode,  hot  because, — as 
he  should  have  done,  to  make  his  paper  of  real 
practical  value  to  the  furtherance  of  noble 
architecture  and  architectural  principle, — it  is 
well  that  we  should  earnestly  consider  what  we 
are  at  present  doing  in  our  process  of  return 
to  it. 

It  will  be  enough  to  take  a rapid  glance  at  a 
few  of  our  largest  new  secular  buildings,  and 
we  need  not  go  far.  Take  some  of  those  which 
have  lately  been  built  at  one  corner  of  the  so- 
called  grandest  site  in  Europe,  and  which  flank 
what  certainly  might  have  been  one  of  the 
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graodest  streets.  Even  the  Conncil  of  the  Insti* 
tute  is  with  me  in  my  criticism  on  one  of  these 
bnildings.  The  Grand  Hotel,  the  new  buildings 
opposite,  now  the  National  Liberal  Club,  the 
H6tel  Metropole,  or,  as  the  complete  con- 
soramation  of  common  place,  the  new 
First  Avenue  Hotel  in  Holborn.  Are  these; 
some  of  the  results  of  our  return  to  the 
modern  European  mode  ? I suppose  they 
are.  Insults  to  architecture,  to  the  public,  to 
our  city,  they  certainly  are.  Tall  walls  pierced 
with  many  windows  stolen  from  the  first  handy 
test-book,  covered  with  meretricious  features : 
too  feeble  for  criticism.  No  shadow  of  merit  of 
unj  kind ; no  attempt  at  design,  save  what  a ' 
builder’s  apprentice  could  produce,  accursed 
productions  surely  (there  is  no  other  word  to 
express  it),  whose  effect,  with  all  the  money 
lavished  on  them,  will  only  be  to  strengthen 
that  ugliest  negative  power,  which  so  paralyses 
our  architecture  that  the  public  do  not  care  to 
look  at  it. 

I believe  no  language  can  be  too  strong  to 
oondemn  huge  commonplaces  of  this  kind. 
They  are  the  worst  enemies  to  the  progress  of 
architecture,  and  for  these  reasons  ; — Many  may 
perhaps  disagree  with  the  assertion  that  we 
have  no  representative  architecture  at  all 
other  than  that  of  our  dens  and  back  slums, 
and  our  jerry-builders’  flash  in  suburban  streets, 
which  are  truly  expressive  of  the  people  who 
dwell  in  them,  and  who  together  form  the 
largest  mass  in  the  nation,  or,  again,  that  our 
better  architecture  of  late  has  been  but  the 
expression  of  the  minds  and  tastes  of  the 
educated  few,  and  therefore  purely  eclectic, 
having  little  or  no  influence  upon  the  masses, 
while  the  masses  have  no  career  thought  for  it. 
But  be  this  as  it  may,  of  this  at  least  we  may 
be  assured,  that  England  will  not  assume  a 
leadership  in  the  illustrious  art  which  it  is  the 
pride  and  joy  of  the  Institute  and  Professor 
Kerr  to  fancy  they  represent ; nor  shall  we 
over  recover  any  living  work  which  will  render 
our  towns  once  more  free  from  the  reproach  of 
being  man’s  blots  on  God’s  creation,  until  the 
masses  do  take  an  interest  in  our  work.  Reform 
may  have  to  come  from  within,  and  men’s 
minds  may  have  to  pass  through  many  changes 
before  it  comes.  But  all  the  efforts  of  present 
refinement  to  bring  it  about  from  without  must 
have  some  effect,  and  our  architecture, — whose 
opportunity  really  is  so  great  because  it  is 
always  before  men’s  eyes, — should  try  to  do  its 
duty  with  the  rest,  and  its  least  duty, — even  if 
only  a selfish  one, — is  to  attract  passers-by  to 
look  at  it,  and  ihiiik  about  it.  Its  duty  cer- 
tainly is  not  to  ruin  noble  sites  and  opportu- 
nities. We  have  surely  acres  enough  of  blank 
walls  of  proud  reticence  which  have  no  word  of 
cheer  for  ns  without  adding  acres  more,  worse 
than  blank,  whose  only  word  is  a repulse  to  us. 

I have  observed,  above  others,  two  notable 
buildings  which  cause  ordinary  wayfarers  to 
stop  and  gaze  at  them, — Eberle’s  Hotel,  in 
Victoria-street,  is  one ; it  may  be  for  its  bold 
and  original  ugliness,*  but  on  this  I offer  no 
opinion.  The  other  is,  the  New  Law  Courts. 
Our  Professor  will  tell  us  on  account  of  their 
“universal  anachronism  and  anomaly.’’  For 
whatever  reasons,  these  two  buildings  do  at 
least  some  part  of  their  duty.  Would  that 
there  were  many  more  of  which  the  same  could  he 
said,  and  fewer  of  our  present  period  to  which 
the  reproach  may  not  justly  he  applied,  that 
they  do  less  than  nothing  because  they  do  evil. 
Truly  much  iiialigned  Wilkins’s  National  Gallery, 
with  its  “ preposterous  portico,”  is  a relief 
after  passing  by  Northuraberland-avenue,  and 
its  offensive  common-places. 

If  our  conga  to  the  Gothic  revival,  hailed  so 
warmly  by  Professor  Kerr,  means  the  welcom- 
ing of  this  “stuff,”  it  is  time,  indeed,  that 
our  societies  of  architects  and  our  pro- 
fessors of  architecture  should  lend  a hand  to 
eome  practical  teaching,  and  save  us  from  dis- 
grace, instead  of  feebly  wasting  their  time  with 
insidious  speculation  likely  only  to  further  our 
disgrace. 

Our  return  to  the  modern  European  mode 
may  he  a fact,  but  if  it  is  along  the  path  by 
which  we  seem  to  be  travelling,  all  we  can  say 
is,  “ Heaven  preserve  us  from  English  architec- 
ture thirty  years  hence.” 

In  conclusion,  architecture  in  all  ages  has 
been  closely  allied  to  religion,  and  it  is  allied 
to  it  still  in  this,  that  as  in  the  one  it  is  not 
our  business  to  speculate  what  the  goal  will  be 
like,  or  even  to  think  about  the  best  means  of 
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teaching  it  there,  but  to  do  steadfastly  our 
immediate  duty  around  us,  to  the  advance  of 
good  and  the  obstruction  of  evil,  so  in  the  other 
it  is  not  our  business,  but  mere  useless  frivolity, 
to  speculate  as  to  this  or  that  future  develop- 
ment ; but  it  is  very  much  the  business  of  all  of 
us,  and  especially  that  of  our  would-be  repre- 
sentative body,  and  our  professors,  to  strive 
hard  for  the  immediate  suppression  of  alt  that 
does  irremediable  mischief  to  the  cause  of  a 
gi-eat  and  noble  art.  W.  D.  Caroe. 

Junior  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Club, 

May  2G,  1884. 


THAMES  CROSSINGS. 

Sir, — This  question  is  of  such  great  import- 
ance, not  only  to  residents  on  both  sides  of  the 
river  below  London  Bridge,  but  also  to  the 
whole  population  of  the  metropolis,  who  in  one 
form  or  another  will  have  to  pay  the  cost,  that  no 
excuse  is  needed  for  bringing  the  matter  forward 
at  the  present  time.  A Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  is  considering  three  of  the 
many  schemes  that  have  been  proposed,  namely, 
a tunnel,  a ferry,  and  a duplex  bridge,  neither  of 
which  meets  the  necessities  of  the  case. 

In  the  tunnel  scheme  the  cost  of  the  ground 
alone  required  for  making  the  approaches, 
necessarily  long  so  as  to  allow  of  workable 
gradients  for  the  traffic  to  descend  to  sufficient 
depth  to  pass  under  the  river,  is  put  by  Mr. 
Goddard,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Committee, 
at  05O,000Z.  To  obviate  this  first  great  coat  for 
land  for  approaches  by  an  alternate  scheme  it  is 
proposed  to  lower  and  raise  the  traffic  vertically 
by  hydraulic  machinery  near  the  sides  of  the 
river,  thus  substituting  for  the  large  original 
cost  a continual  working  expense.  Even  then, 
however,  the  cost  of  the  ground  required  for 
approaches  and  for  placing  the  machinery  is  put 
at  250,000J.  Besides,  a tunnel  at  best  is  but  a 
dreary  expedient.  In  the  ferry  scheme  the 
difficulties  attending  the  shipment  and  unship- 
ment of  so  large  a traffic  would  he  enormous 
and  costly.  The  ferry  boats,  to  be  of  any 
practical  use,  must  be  continuously  crossing  and 
recrossing  the  river  at  right  angles  to  the  course 
of  the  passing  ships,  and  the  consequent  danger 
from  collision  is  almost  too  great  to  think  of. 

The  duplex  bridge  scheme  of  Mr.  Barnett  is 
equally  objectionable.  The  bridge  begins  and 
ends  at  the  sides  of  the  river  in  the  ordinary 
way,  as  a single  bridge,  and  branches  into  two 
in  the  middle  of  the  stream.  The  branches  are 
intended  to  be  opened  alternately,  to  allow  ships 
to  pass.  While  one  branch  is  open  to  admit  or 
let  out  the  ships,  the  traffic  is  diverted  along 
the  other  branch,  and  rice  versd.  In  fact,  it  is 
worked  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  the  ordinary 
canal  lock,  with  this  difference,  that  a roadway 
passes  along  the  top  of  each  of  the  gates.  In 
non-tidal  waters  this  arrangement  might  work 
reasonably  well ; in  a tidal  river  like  the 
Thames  it  is  simply  out  of  the  question.  Large 
sailing  ships  in  a flowing  tide  cannot  be  con- 
trolled, and  instead  of  stopping  abruptly  on 
passing  the  first  branch  of  the  bridge,  they 
would  inevitably  strike  against  the  second,  with 
a force  proportional  to  their  velocity  and  mass.* 
Both  the  bridge  and  the  ships  would  require  to 
be  very  strong,  and  the  users  of  the  bridge 
would  require  a new  and  powerful  nerve  tonic 
to  enable  them  to  bear  bridgequake,  as  an  addi- 
tional horror  of  the  time. 

Now  that  each  of  these  schemes  has  been 
considered  and  found  wanting,  I venture  to 
submit  one  for  criticism  which  I think  is  as  free 
as  possible  from  objection.  What  is  wanted  is 
an  efficient  and  continuous  means  of  communi- 
cation between  the  north  and  south  sides  of 
the  river  without  interfering  with  the  traffic 
of  the  port  of  London.  Primd  facie  this  can 
only  be  done  in  two  ways, — by  a high  level 
bridge  and  by  a tunnel.  I prefer  the  former, 
but,  mutatis  mutandis,  the  most  of  my  remarks 
will  apply  to  either.  Instead  of  crossing  the 
river  transversely  at  right  angles  to  its  course 
I cross  it  diagonally,  so  as  to  obtain  the  greater 
part  of  the  gradient  for  the  roadway  on  the 
river  itself  instead  of  on  the  land,  and  thus  do 
away  with  the  necessity  for  expensive  ap- 
proaches. Or  I may,  where  desirable  for  the 
public  convenience,  run  two  such  bridges  from 
each  side  of  the  river  meeting  in  the  middle  of 


* If  these  are  really  the  proposed  conditions  for  the 
duplet  bridge,  we  cau  only  say  that  those  who  have  sug- 
gested it  must  be  utterly  ignorant  of  the  behaviour  of 
ships  in  a tideway.  They  had  better  go  on  the  Thames 
and  try.— Ed. 


the  stream  and  forming  a compound  bridge  in 
shape  something  like  the  letter  X-  bridge 
of  this  description  could  be  constructed  with 
one  large  central  arch,  or  preferably  with  two 
large  central  arches,  one  fer  ascending,  the 
other  for  descending  river  traffic. 

If,  for  example,  a bridge  on  the  diagonal 
principle  were  run  from  Sbadwoll,  at  the 
junction  of  High-street  with  Broad  - street, 
to  or  near  the  end  of  Swan  - lane,  Com- 
mercial-road East,  the  leading  thorough- 
fare on  the  north  side  would  be  con- 
nected with  the  Deptford  Lower-road  and 
Jamaica-road  on  the  south  side.  By  a glance 
at  the  Ordnance  map  it  will  be  seen  that 
advantage  is  taken  of  the  high  ground  at  the 
starting-point  for  part  of  the  elevation,  the 
remainder  being  obtained  on  the  river  itself,  so 
that  the  lateral  riparian  traffic  has  easy  access 
to  the  bridge  without  going  a long  way  inland 
to  get  on  to  the  approaches,  or  ascending  spiral 
roadways  at  the  river  sides. 

To  afford  greater  facilities  a spur  could  be 
run  from  the  end  of  Old  Gravel-lane  to  meet 
the  diagonal  bridge  at  or  near  the  middle  of 
the  river.  This  bridge  would  be  of  Y shape, 
having  two  of  its  extremities  on  the  north  and 
one  on  the  south  side.  It  is  claimed  for  this 
high  level  bridge  that  it  admits  of  uninterrupted 
navigation  of  the  river  and  continuous  roadway 
traffic  j that  its  approaches  are  near  the  river 
itself  and  not  costly,  and  that  it  does  not  in- 
volve continual  cost  of  working  or  the  per- 
formance of  such  next  to  impossible  feats  as 
the  stopping  abruptly  of  large  ships  in  a flowing 
tide. 

John  Ronald  Shearer,  A.C.A.,  M.S.A. 


THE  MYSTERIES  OF  COLOUR. 

Sir, — Had  you  been  able  to  publish  a fuller 
report  of  my  lecture  on  the  “ Mysteries  of 
Colour  ” you  would  have  found,  I think,  that  the 
remarks  of  Mr.  Roberts  [p.  80-4,  ante']  would  not 
have  been  necessary.  I said  with  refei-ence  to  the 
primary  colours  that  “ Dr.  Thomas  Young,  some 
eighty  years  ago,  discovered  that  the  primaiy 
colours  were  red,  green,  and  violet,  bub  we  can- 
not work  on  scientific  principles  in  dealing,  as 
we  have  to  do,  with  pigments  or  paints,  and 
not  with  those  elements  of  light  which  cause 
the  various  sensations  to  the  red  - seeing 
or  green  - seeing  or  violet  - seeing  nerves. 
The  .scientific  theories  of  colour,  although 
deeply  interesting,  cannot  help  us  very  much 
in  our  present  study,  and  whether  the  old  theory 
of  Thomas  Young  is  correct  or  not  (it  has  been 
rejected  by  later  scientists)  it  is  very  evident 
that  if  our  paint-box  consisted  of  three  cakes  of 
colour  only,  say  vermilion  for  red,  emerald- 
green  for  green,  and  violet-carmine  for  violet, 
we  should  be  in  a sore  strait  to  paint  anyobject 
whatever  with  such  a palette.  Where  would  bo 
our  blue  skies,  our  yellow  sands,  &c.  ? We  have 
but  to  try  a few  experiments  in  mixing  such 
pigments  as  these  to  find  that  the  result  would 
always  be  mud.  We  must  go  back  to  the  old 
red,  yellow,  and  blue,  and  their  various  com- 
binations, to  find  the  letters  of  our  alphabet  of 
colour.” 

I should  say,  sir,  from  yonr  own  observations 
that  you  will  see  the  practical  nature  of  the 
above  remarks,  and  that  they  are  not  made  in 
ignorance  of  the  modern  theories  of  colour.  It 
is  most  difficult  to  explain  to  some  scientific 
men  that  paints  are  not  coloured  rays,  and  that 
if  any  ingenious  person  would  provide  us  with 
coloured  rays  in  a fixed  medium  we  should  he 
very  pleased  to  use  them, — but  they  will  not 
listen.  G.  A.  Storey. 


Sir, — The  vitality  of  error  is  proverbial.  So  the 
antiquated  notions  concerning  the  science  of  the 
harmony  of  colour  die  hard,  for  numerous  writers 
are  still  to  be  found  who  labour  under  the  fallacious 
supposition  that  that  science  should  be  based  on 
some  objective  harmony  in  nature,  on  some 
experience  of  external  existence,  instead  of,  as  it 
really  should  be,  on  the  experiences  of  our  sensuous 
nature,  of  the  appositeness  of  certain  combinations 
of  sensations  to  the  perfectly  organised  eye.  The 
great  colourists  were,  for  this  reason,  enabled  to 
work  with  confidence  on  the  intuitive  science  of 
their  own  exquiaitely  constituted  eyes,  and  without 
having,  iu  fact,  any  intelligible  theory  whatever  of 
light-colour.  None  had  been  formulated  in  their 
days.  It  is  astounding  that  this  important  fact 
should  be  so  constantly  overlooked.  Tiie  sticklers 
for  what  is  erroneously  called  the  science  of  colour 
also  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  old  notion  of 
primaries,  secondaries,  &c.,  is  utterly  broken  down 
by  the  elevation  of  green  to  the  peerage  of  colour, — 
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to  tho  title  of  a primary  ; for  whilst  green  was 
regarded  in  the  bumble  capacity  of  a secondary,  and 
as  belonging  to  the  lower  house,  everything  could 
be  arranged  by  Field  and  others  pat  enough.  But 
now  that  red  and  green  are  recognised  as  being  of 
equal  rank,  — as  being  both  primaries,  — what 
becomes  of  your  declaration  that  a primary  har- 
monises with  a secondary,  &c.,  for  wo  leam  by  the 
new  determination  that  two  primaries  harmonise  ? 
The  fact  is  that  the  notion  of  primaries,  secondaries, 
&e.,  can  neither  be  borne  out  by  a rigid  interpreta- 
tion of  the  undulatory  theory,  nor  by  our  sensuous 
experience. 

The  great  mystery  of  colour,  however,  lies  in  this, 
that  according  to  the  rigid  interpretation  of  the 
undulatory  theory  of  light,  colour  is  a condition 
excited  in  the  sentient  by  external  un.lulatory 
action;  colour  neither  comes  from  the  suu  nor 
passes  throui/h  a prism.  It  belongs  neither  to  a 
flower,  nor  to  a substance,  nor  to  the  ether,  nor  to  a 
ray,  nor  to  a pigment.  Colours,  like  musical  note® 
have  no  external  existence  whatever,  but  as  vihra’ 
tions.  ‘ Why,”  says  Sir  John  Herschel,  “ a vibra- 
tion should,  111  the  eye,  produce  colour,  and  in  tho 
ear,  sound,  cannot  be  explained.”  Here,  then  v 
have  a phenomenon  beyond  the  probe  of  science,  a 
Bomewhat  she  cannot  fathom,  and,  in  all  probability 
which  she  never  will  fathom.  It  is,  indeed,  a some- 
what of  which  much  might  be  made  by  the  meta- 
physician. -VV.  Cave  Thomas. 


Sir,— Mr.  Storey  would,  I am  sure,  bo  tho  last 
person  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  modern  scientists, 
who  tell  us  that  the  components  of  white  light  are 
j’  violet,  and  not,  as  formerly  stated, 

red,  blue  and  yellow.  But  ho  may  reasonably  be 
supposed  to  be  aware  that  to  talk  of  white  linht  is 
one  thing,  to  tal^k  of  white  piyHieni  another.  It 
submit,  be  entirely  useless  to  toll  a class 
of  students,— or,  indeed,  any  other  persons,  artists 
or  non-artists, -that  red  and  blue,  either  when 
m^ed  or  placed  in  close  apposition,  do  consti- 
an'l  yellow  do  Tzof  make 
green,  when  their  colour-sense  proves  to  them  that 
such  IS  undoubtedly  the  effect.  It  may  be  that  the 
—which  formerly  meant  red, 
blue,  and  3 ellow,  and  was  so  applied,  becau.se  those 
three  colours  were  thought  to  be  the  “prime”  or 
first  elements  of  white  fi>7i«-must  now.^in  view  of 
‘deposed  or  altered  in 
i-f  ®’i  ^5  ‘confusion  seems  to  arise,  as  your 
bp  wilt  “vf  ^ observes,  on  the  differLce 

between  white  as  a pigment  and  that  which  is  con- 
ventionaliy  called  white  light,  but  which  ought 
more  properly  to  be  called  colourless  ligbt  No  one 
ever  supposed  that  red,  blue,  and  yellow 

proportion,  would  produce  a white 
FI®*?  il’  colour  which  should  convey 

to  the  brain  the  effect  which  we  call  white  Nor 
indeed,  we  may  assume,  would  scientists  claim  anv 
nearer  approach  for  red,  green,  and  violet,  if  mixed 
in  pigmeiils.  ’ 

written,  that,  m spite  of,  but  not  the  least  in  eon- 
+bri  discovery  of  modeinscientists,  the 

form  fhl  yellow-will  'still 

IZZ  4 , ‘%^bet  of  the  artist,”  because  with 
them,  and  hy  their  proper  manipulation  and  arrange- 
meut,  he  can  form  -as  he  cauuot  do  with  red, 
green,  and  violet,— those  mixtures  and  hues  which 
to  him  are  the  language  of  his  art.  It  necessarily 
^so  seems  to  follow  that  artists  should  cease  to  use 
"primary”  as  applied  to  blue  and  yellow, 
and  adopt  some  other  word,  such  as  “simple” 
(though  even  that  might  be  objected  to).  But  if 
this  contention  be  reasonable,  it  seems  to  be  ’an 
equally  reasonable  one  that  scientists  should  cease 
to  use  the  word  “ white  " as  applied  to  ligbt,  because 
that  word  distinctly  implies  a specific  effect  orim- 


GERMAN  ARCHITECTURAL 
EDUCATION. 

Sir,— I beg  to  reply  to  some  remarks  made 
by  Mr.  Lawrence  Harvey  ip  the  last  number  of 
the  Builder  as  to  the  “ German  System  of 
Architectural  Education.” 

Mr.  Lawrence  Harvey  is  quite  right  in  saying 
that  many  professors  of  the  Zurich  School  of 
Architecture  were  Germans;  but  he  is  wrong 
in  concluding  from  this  fact  that  the  “ school- 
boy system,”  dominant  in  the  Zurich  Poly- 
technical  School,  is  also  the  German  system  of 
architectural  education.  Semper,  Liibke,  Kiukel, 
and  others,  and  witii  them  their  numerous 
German  pupils,  have  left  Zurich  many  years 
ago,  and  they  have  been  induced  to  do  so  partly 
by  this  very  system  inaugurated  and  insisted 
upon  by  the  Swiss  authorities. 

Also,  Mr.  Phene  Spiers  is  deceived  by  his 
recollections  of  the  short  visit  he  paid  to  our 
polytechnical  schools  and  academies  about 
twenty  years  ago.  They  are,  besides,  entirely 
changed  since  that  time,  and  I am  sure  Mr. 
Spiers  would  not  consider  it  fair  to  have  the 
architectural  schools  in  England  judged  by  the 
standard  of  180-4.  Itistobe  regretted  that  his 
information  is  so  incorrect  and  obsolete,  so  much 
the  more  as  his  description  of  the  ficole  des 
Beaux  Arts  in  Paris  and  its  ateliers  is,  for  all 
I know,  wonderfully  true  and  exact. 

The  German  technical  high  schools  rank,  .... 
the  name  implies,  with  the  universities.  There 
is  as  little  ” schoolboy  system  ” in  the  one  as 
in  the  other.  If  it  be  of  interest  to  yonr  readers 
I shall  be  glad  to  give  some  particulars,  at 
some  future  time,  as  to  the  course  of  studies, 
&c.,  pursued  in  oar  schools  ; but  nobody  would 
be  more  qualified  to  do  so  than  the  correspond- 
ing inember  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects,  Professor  Ende,  in  Berlin,  who  has 
succeeded  in  gathering  a numerous  attendance 
of  pupils  in  his  atelier  of  the  Technical  High 
School  at  Berlin.  H.  Wagner, 

Professor  of  Architecture  at  the  Technical 
High  School,  Darmstadt. 
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perly  applied  to  the  object  which  produces  that 
impression.  But  light,  as  such,  and  without  an 
object  to  reflect  this  or  that  constituent  ray  would 
be  merely  the  medium  of  vision,  ready  to  come  into 
play  the  moment  an  object  should  be  presented  to  the 
®y®-  it  IS  obvious  that  new  discoveries  involve  not 

only  the  invention  of  new  terms  for  new  thin-^s  but 

often  a revised  nomeneJaturo  for  old  things.  ° ’ 

“line,  such 

as  that  of  Mr.  Brudenell  Carter,  who  has  deeply 
studied  colour  vision,  would  give  a lucid  exposition 
of  the  subject.  Edward  P.  Wolferstan 

C/ufi,  June  2nd,  1884. 

I may  add  that  Mr.  Storey  informs  me  he 
has  himself  written  a reply  to  Mr.  Roberts’s  letter  • 
but  he  also  approves  of  this  lette.-. 


“A  QUESTION  OF  BOUNDARIES.” 

Sir,— I beg  to  infoim  you  that  the  rule  for  Pro- 
perty Right  varies  very  much,  according  to  the 
county  in  which  the  case  arises.  I have  known  as 
much  as  33  ft.  allowed,  and  as  little  as  3 ft.,  from 
the  stool  of  fence.  Of  course,  however,  the  proba- 
bility is  that  either  in  the  office  of  the  Clerk  of  the 
Peace  for  the  county  of  Middlesex,  or  in  tho 
parish  church  or  some  local  office,  an  award  of  that 
parish  in  which  the  point  is  mooted  will  bo  found, 
and  in  it  will  be  found  a clause  clearly  specifying 
the  property  right,  from  which  there  is  no  appeal 
If  not,  “Surveyor”  had  better  inquire  for  those 
measurers  employed  on  behalf  of  that  parish  referred 
to,  who  will  toll  him  the  property  right,  as  intimated 
by  them  to  the  Ordnance  Surveyor,  or  I doubt  not 
but  that  upon  the  payment  of  a small  fee  he  will  be 
able  to  arrive  at  the  fact  on  application  at  43,  Par- 
liament-street, S.W.  0.  0.  S. 


Cardiff  Architectural  Sketching  Club 

The  President  of  the  above  Club  (Mr.  E.  M.  Briice 
Vaughan)  delivered  his  inaugural  address  to  an 
appreciative  audience  at  the  Town-hall,  Cardiff 
on  Saturday  evening  last.  Messrs.  S.  W.  Allen’ 
W.  Frame,  and  G.  E.  Halliday  (honorary  mem’ 
hers),  were  present,  and  gave  good  advice  to  the 
younger  members ; and  this  newly-formed  club 
seems  to  have  made  a good  start.  The  usual 
votes  of  thanks  having  been  carried  with  accla- 
mation, the  meeting  was  adjourned.  Margam 
Abbey,  the  seat  of  Mr.  C.  B.  M.  Talbot  M.P. 
was  visited  on  Monday.  ’ ’ . 


CASE  UNDER  THE  METROPOLITAN 
BUILDING  ACT. 

DISTRICT  SURVEYOR  FOR  EAST  HACKNEY 
(north)  V.  HAWKINS. 

At  the  Worship-street  Police  Court,  on  the  29th 
ult.,  before  Mr.  Biron,  this  case  was  heard.  It 
appeared  that  the  defendant  had  erected  in  the  rear 
of  his  house,  No.  9,  Kushmore-road,  a shed  con- 
structed of  woodwork,  the  wall  of  the  house  forming 
one  side  of  it.  The  roof  was  covered  with  felt.  It 
was  16  ft.  6 in.  long,  and  6 ft.  6 in.  wide,  thoaverage 
height  being  5 ft.  9 in.  It  contained  two  tricj’cles. 
There  was  no  direct  communication  between  the 
shed  and  the  house. 

The  District  Surveyor,  following  the  decision  in 
the  case  of  Jiimself  v.  Snewin,  Bros.,  & Co.  (Builder 
January  25,  1879),  considered  the  shed  was  an 
alteration,  addition,  or  other  work  in,  to,  or  upon  the 
building,  No.  9,  Rushmore-road,  and  was  subject  to 
tho  regulations  of  the  Building  Act,  which  required 
that  the  walls  and  roof  should  be  cf  incombustible 
materials. 

The  Magistrate  consi.iered  the  shed  was  not  an 
addition  to  tho  house,  there  being  no  direct  com- 
munication between  them,  and  that  the  rules  of  the 
Building  Act  did  not  apply  to  such  structures 
but  he  would  grant  a case.  ’ 

Hospital,  Bucknall. — At  a meeting  held  on 
Monday  of  the  Hanley,  Stoke,  and  Fenton  Joint 
Committee  for  the  erection  of  a Contagious 
Diseases  Hospital,  Mr.  G.  \Y.  Bradford,  of 
Hanley,  was  appointed  architect  of  the  pro- 
posed hospital  to  be  erected  near  Bucknall,  at  a 
cost  not  to  exceed  4,000i.,  of  which  750i.  has 
already  been  expended  in  the  purchase  of  the  site. 


A Royal  Warren;  or,  Picturesque  Rambles  in  the 

Me  of  Purbeclc.  By  C.  E.  Robinson,  M.A. 

The  Etchings  by  Alfred  Dawson.  London : 

Tho  Typographic  Etching  Company.  1882. 
The  exploration  of  England  bids  fair  to  be  on© 
of  the  achievements  of  the  present  century. 
Scarcely  a year  passes  without  the  production 
of  at  least  one  book,  which,  hy  the  aid  of 
pen  and  pencil,  draws  attention  to  some  hitherto 
neglected  district,  and  tempts  the  tourist  to 
seek  for  unknown  beauties  within  the  four 
comers  of  his  native  land.  Tho  goodly  quarto 
w’hich  lies  before  us, — rendered  attractive  alike 
by  the  artist’s  aud  the  printer’s  skill, — deals 
with  a sequestered  nook  in  south-western 
England,  into  which  few  but  sketchers  and 
geologists  have  as  yet  penetrated,  and  though 
a year  or  two  has  elapsed  since  its  publication, 
the  subject  of  which  it  treats  is  probably  prac- 
tically as  new  as  it  was  then.  Not  that  there 
are  any  special  dangers  or  difficulties  in  the 
way,  but  the  place  happens  still  to  lie  outside 
the  railway  route,  and,  iu  more  senses  than  one, 
remains  an  isolated  spot.  The  Isle  of  Pm-beck 
ia  a quasi-peninsula  towards  tho  near  extremity 
of  the  county  of  Dorset.  The  sea,  or  at  any  rate 
salt  water,  washes  three  sides  of  it,  and  between 
it  and  the  mainland  a river  with  marshy  banks, 
a wide  and  desert  heath,  and  “huge  barriers  of 
inhospitable  chalk”  intervene.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising that  its  charms,  which  are  many  and 
rare,  have  been  displayed  to  few,  but  amongst 
those  by  whom  they  have  been  recognised  and 
loved  we  may  mention  Turner,  E.  W.  Cooke, 
and  Seymour  Haden,  and  now  and  again  excur- 
sionists from  Bournemouth  find  their  way  to  the 
more  accessible  beauties  which  the  coast  pre- 
sents. Lnlworth  Cove,  grandly  picturesque 
with  its  rocks  and  caverns,  lies  just  outside  the 
boundaries  of  the  Isle  of  Purbeck;  but  within 
them  there  is,  to  begin  with,  the  famous  ruin 
of  Corfe  Castle.  Tradition  points  to  the  inner 
gate  of  the  existing  fortress  as  the  precise  spot 
on  which  Elfrida  stood  when  she  gave  the  fatal 
cup  and  the  fatal  stab  to  her  step-son,  King 
Edward ; but  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say 
that  none  of  the  stones,  as  they  at  present 
stand,  were  witnesses  of  the  deed.  “ The  Story 
of  Corfe  Castle”  has  been  often  told,  and  never 
in  more  readable  fashion  than  by  Mr.  George 
Bankes,  to  whose  well-known  volume  Mr. 
Robinson  has  naturally  had  recourse.  For  six 
centuries  it  was  a royal  fortress,  hut  wae 
granted  by  Queen  Elizabeth  to  Lord  Chancellor 
Hatton,  who,  following  the  fashion  of  the  times, 
made  it  into  the  castellated  country  seat,  which 
it  continued  to  be  until  its  destruction  during 
the  civil  wars.  Hatton’s  widow  brought  it  in 
dower  to  her  second  husband.  Sir  Edward  Coke, 
the  celebrated  lawyer,  and  it  thus  devolved  to 
their  frail  daughter,  known  as  Lady  Purbeck. 
From  her  hands  it  passed  by  sale  to  Chief- 
Justice  Bankes;  and  it  was  the  spirited  defence 
of  the  castle  by  Lady  Bankes  during  two  close 
sieges, — one  in  1643  and  tho  other  in  1646, — 
which  has  made  the  name  of  Corfe  Castle 
familiar  as  a household  word.  The  Parlia- 
mentary troops,  after  getting  possession  of  the 
fortress,  had  to  spend  a good  deal  of  time  and 
trouble  in  “slighting”  it,  but  the  result  was 
to  convert  the  noble  building  into  a picturesque 
ruin,  which  forms  the  subject  of  one  of  Mr. 
Dawson’s  most  successful  etchings.  But  tho  Isle 
of  Purbeck  has  many  other  interesting  features 
besides  Corfo  Castle.  Old  manor-houses, 
mostly  built  on  older  foundations,  nestle  in 
umciageous  hollows;  churches  and  chapels, 
rich  in  beauties  which  the  “restorer's”  hand 
has  not  yet  invaded,  make  even  the  tiniest 
village  worth  a visit,  aud  have  at  least  this 
in  common  with  the  abbeys  and  cathedrals  of 
our  land,  that  the  Norman  aud  Early  English 
styles  predominate  in  their  architecture.  For 
centuries  the  island  has  been  celebrated  for  its 
quarries,  which  yield  an  oolite,  similar  to  the 
Portland,  but  somewhat  harder,  and  Purbeck 
marble  was  for  a long  time  the  only  material  of 
its  kind  that  could  be  obtained  in  England. 
Numerous  entries  occur  in  the  books  of  the 
Sheriffs  of  Dorset  of  payments  made  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  III.  for  shiploads  of  marble 
carried  to  the  Tower  of  London,  tho  Church 
at  Westminster,  and  other  places,  and  in  nearly 
all  tho  southern  cathedrals,  including  Canter- 
bury, we  see  that  Piu-beck  marble  was  exten- 
sively employed.  The  quarries  whence  the  chief 
supplies  were  drawn  have  been  abandoned,  nols 
because  of  any  deficiency  of  material,  but  because 
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easier  means  oE  sliipping  were  presented  at 
Swanage,  a little  port  which  vainly  struggles 
to  become  a watering-place. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  in  the 
Isle  of  Purbeck  the  author  and  illustrator  of 
these  Rambles  have  found  a congenial  subject 
both  for  pen  and  pencil.  Each  of  them  well 
deserves  his  share  of  praise  for  his  contribution 
towards  an  unusually  charming  volume.  Tlie 
smaller  etchings, — scattered  over  the  pages 
with  no  niggard  hand, — are  clear,  careful,  and 
thoroughly  artistic.  They  have  been  repro- 
duced by  the  ‘‘Typographic  Etching”  process. 
The  larger  plates,  which  aim  at  the  effect  of  a 
copper  mezzotint,  have  been  executed  partly 
with  the  needle  and  acid  and  partly  by  “photo- 
gravure.” The  results  of  the  latter  process  are 
sometimes  (as  in  the  difficult  subject,  “ Tilly 
Whim”)  rather  blurred,  but  the  view  of 
St.  Aldhelin’s  llead  is  an  admirable  example 
of  what  can  he  effected  by  its  means. 


BUILDING  PATENT  RECORD.* 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  lETTRBS  PATENT. 

May  23. — 8,108,  W.  M.  H.^wldns,  Birmingham, 
CoDStniction  of  all  kinds  of  Buildings,  &c. — 8,124, 
G.  J.  C.  M.  Baron  de  Liebhaver,  L'lU'iou,  Cleansing, 
Polishing,  and  Colouring  Bnildiogs,  ikc. --8,12f>,  J. 
G.  Smeaton,  London,  Heating  anil  Ventilating 
Dwelling-houses,  ko. — 8,131,  L.  G.  F.  Pyne,  Wat- 
ford, Fire  Escape.  Com.  by  W.  R.  Pyne,  Trinidad, 
West  Indies.— S, 133,  11.  Taylor,  Dounistown,  Sash 
Fasteners.  — 8,146,  W.  H.  T>lur,  London,  Water 
Supply  of  Water-closets,  lavatories,  urinals,  kc. 

May  26.-8.160,  J.  Walker,  Birmingham,  Door- 
Lock  and  Latch  Furniture. — 8,161,  T.  Trenberth  and 
W.  Thomas,  Cardiff,  Cord  Rick  for  Window  Blinds. 
— 8,172,  W.  Greenwood,  C.  Jlltchell,  and  H.  A. 
lund,  Keighley,  Weather-bars  for  doors  of  Build- 
ings.— 3,174,  J.  SI.  Lamb,  Loudon,  Ventilating 
Appliances  for  Heating  and  Cooling  the  Air.  — 8,175, 
A.  Dobbing.  Darlington,  Cramping-np  Floor  Boards. 
— 8,181,  W.  A.  I’eirce,  Woolstone,  Locks  and 
Latches, — 8,193,  F.  A.  Harrison,  Birniingham, 
Bolts  hr  Doors. — 8,198,  B.  Baron,  Accrington, 
Excluding  Draughts,  kc. — 8,202,  A.  Slacf.ai-lane, 
London,  Spring  Bolt  Sash  Fastening. — 8,217,  A.  J. 
Boult,  Loudon,  Slanufacture  of  Parquets.  Floor- 
plates,  kc.  Com.  by  C.  Wiltknwsky,  Berlin. — 
8,234,  J.  Parro’t,  Wallington,  Ventilating  Sewers, 
kc. — 8,236.  G.  Walker,  Leeds,  Aspluilting  used  in 
Wood -paving,  kc. — 8,245,  J.  A.  Turner,  V/Oit 
Gorton,  Wall  Papers. 

J/ay  27.— 8,249,  T.W.  Twyford,  Hanley,  Flush- 
ing and  Ventilating  Closet-basins. — 8,250,  W. 
Mackido  and  W.  G.  lilackitie,  Sutton,  Window 
Fastening.— 8,256,  B.  Reynard,  Barrow-in.  Furness, 
Plates  for  Building  in  Concrete.  8,259,  F.  W. 
Primrose  and  J.  Mellowes,  Sheffield,  Glazing. — 
8,261,  B.  J.  B.  Mills,  London,  Grates,  Com.  by  T. 
Kirkwood,  Chicago,  U.S.A. — 8,270,  R.  W.  Gardner, 
London,  Self  - clo-ing  Burglar  - proof  Window 
Fastners.  --  8,292,  G.  Walker,  Leeds,  Heating 
Aaphalto  and  Laying  the  Same. — 8,297,  C.  Tigbe, 
London,  Adjusting  Door-knobs  on  their  Spindles. — 
8,298,  F.  Normandy.  London,  Window  Blinds. 

May  28. — 8,313,  J.  Brooks,  Bury,  Sweejung  Flues 
or  Chimneys. — 8,317,  J.  Fottrell,  Dublin,  Sanitary 
Concrete.  — 8,322,  F.  Hocking,  Liverpool,  Stoves  Lr 
Cooking,  &c. — 8,323,  G.  Walker,  Birmingham, 
Preventing  the  Accumulation  of  Dust  and  Dirt  in 
Comers  of  Rooms,  kc. — 8,325,  W.  P.  Baylis,  Lou- 
don, Self-adjusting  Pulley  for  Window  Blindi'. — 
8,334,  C.  Dolin,  London.  Chimney-tops  and  E.xit 
Ventilators.  — 8,338,  G.  G.  Rutty,  London,  Scarify- 
ing Macadam  Roads,  kc. — 8,345,  W.  H.  Chapman, 
Lewisham,  Ventilating  Buildings,  kc. 

May  29. —8,373,  F.  J.  MoAdam  and  H.  Jones, 
Liverpool,  Window  Sashes.  -8,378,  W.  Roberts, 
Farnworth,  Chimney-pot. — 8,395,  W.  C.  Cannon, 
London,  Hot-water  Coils. 

SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED.f 

MayZO. — 5,151,  J.  Sewell,  Kuaresboroiigh,  Cun- 
etructioD  of  Glass  Roofing. — 6,861,  C.  D.  Abel, 
London,  Separating  and  Collecting  Soot  from 
Smoke  of  Chimneys,  kc.  Com.  by  K.  Schomburg, 
Berlin. 

ABRIDGMENTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS 
Publithed  during  (ft«  tceeJe  ending  May  31,  1884. 

4,868,  W.  Smeaton,  London,  Water  Waste-pre- 
venters. (Oct.  12,  1883.)  Price  2J. 

A dome  above  an  clastic  valve  is  raised  by  the  handle  of 
the  closet,  causing  a vacuum  in  this  space,  and  raising  a 
lower  elastic  valve,  whereby  a flush  is  etf>-cted.  The  nftor- 
flush  is  given  through  a bye-pass  outside  the  body  of  the 
yalve,  and  is  regulated  by  ii  screw  plug.  [Pro.  Pro.) 

4,927.  J.  S.  Gabriel,  London,  Paving  Streets. 
(Oct.  16,  ’83.)  2d. 

Wooden  blocks  are  laid  on  a coneretefoundation.  Above 
the  block  is  a coating  of  sand,  on  which  is  a laver  of  small 
granite  blocks,  grouted  with  lias  lime  on  "a  layer  of 
asphslte. 

4,954,  W.  Spence,  London,  Application  of  Che- 
mical Agents  to  Natural  or  Artificial  Stones  and  to 


* Compiled  by  Hart  Co.,  Patent  Agents,  186,  Fleet- 
street. 

+ Open  to  public  inspection  for  two  months  from  the 
date  named. 


Stuccoes,  in  order  to  diminish  their  porosity  and 
increase  their  resistance  to  external  influences. 
Com.  by  MM.  Faure  & Kessler,  Clermont-Ferrand, 
France.  (Oct.  17,  ’S3.)  4d. 

White  stones  aro  treated  with  the  fluorhydrates  and 
fluosilicates  of  ammonia,  magnesia,  alumina,  and  zinc,  and 
with  the  fluosilicate  of  lead;  colnured  stonc.s  or  stucco, 
with  the  fluosilicates  of  iron  a nd  manganese,  and  the 
fluoride  and  fluosilicate  of  chromium  or  cobalt  or  nickel, 
&c. 

4,979,  E.  French,  Birmingham,  Castors  for  Fur- 
niture. (Oct.  19, ’83.)  4d. 

An  inverted  cup  is  attached  to  the  leg  of  the  furniture, 
with  a recess  in  its  apex.  A small  ball  is  placed  in  this 
rocc's,  which  takes  the  friction  of  the  larger  ball  below  in 
the  cup,  and  a ring  is  scre\yed  on  the  cup  lo  keep  the  balls 
in  position. 

4,989,  J.  Barker,  Penge,  Preventing  Down-draught 
in  Chimneys,  &c.  (Oct.  19,  ’83.)  2d. 

A larger  pipe  is  fitted  round  the  top  of  the  chimney  cap, 
above  which  is  a eowl  with  two  opposite  apertures  of 
different  sizes,  and  a vane  keeps  the  smaller  aperture  facing 
the  wind,  which  enters  and  is  deflected  by  flanges  across 
the  conical  top  of  the  inner  tube,  whereby  an  upward 
current  is  induced.  (Pro.  Pro.) 

5,005,  T.  Smith,  Birmingham,  Roller  for  Window- 
blinds.  (Oct.  20,  ’S3.)  2d. 

This  roller  is  telescopic,  so  that  it  can  bs  fitted  to  nny 
size  of  window,  and  a longitudinal  slot  is  made  in  the 
roller,  through  »hi<'h  the  head  of  the  blind  is  passed,  and 
is  secured  lo  a rod  iuside  the  roller.  (Pro.  Pro  ) 


MEETINGS. 

Satcrdat,  .Irsn  7. 

Aisociat’on  of  Public  Sanifory  Impectors. — Aixuua.] 
Dinner  at  the  Holborn  Restaurant.  6 p.m. 

Mosdat,  Jcse  9. 

2ioi/itl  Inilitute  of  Prilieh  Architects. — Last  ordinary 
meeting  of  the  session.  (1)  Presentation  of  Royal  Gold 
Medal,  and  other  medals  and  prizes;  (2)  Mr.  J.  T.  Wood 
on  the  “ Temple  of  Diana  at  tphesus."  8 p.m. 

International  Health  Exhibition  Co))fercnc€. — (1)  Dr. 
Tripe  on  “ Domestic  Sanitary  Arrangements  of  the  Metro- 
pol  tan  Poor."  (2)  Mr,  Ernest  Turner  on  “The  Improve- 
ment of  the  Sanitary  Arrangements  of  Metropolitan 
Houses.”  2 p.m. 

Tuesday,  Juke  10. 

Internationnl  Health  Exhibition  Conference.— {\)  Dr. 
Wiisui)  on  “ Domestic  .Sanitation  in  Rural  Districts."  (2) 
.Mr.  H.  Pe-cy  Boulnois  on  ‘Sanitary  Houses  for  the 
Working  Class  s in  Urban  Districts."  2p.m. 

Anthropological  Infiitnte. — (11  Mr.  A.  W.  Howitt, 
F.(t  S , and  the  Hev.  L,  Fison,  M..A. , on  The  Deme  and 
the  Horde.”  (2)  Mr.  C.  A.  Gollmer  on  “African  Sym- 
holic  Language.”  (3)  Dr.  S.  M.  Curl  on  “PhmuiciaD 
Intercourse  with  PolvDesia.”  8 p.m. 

Birmingham  Archilectiiral  Aseocuiiion. — Nomination  of 
officoi  s. 

WEDNESnAT,  .lUNB  11. 

International  ITenUh  Exhibition  Conference.— He.  John 
Syer  Bristowc  on  “ Industrial  Diseases.”  2 p.m. 

TnuESDAY,  Juke  12. 

Society  of  Antiquaries. — Ballot  for  the  Election  of 
Fellows.  8.30  p.m. 

Society  for  the  Encouragement  cf  the  Fine  Arte.— Dr. 
C.  M.  Campbell  on  ''  What  Health  Owes  to  Art.”  8 p.m. 

Iiiferiiafioiiiil  Henltk  Exhibition  Conference. — Dr.  W.  N. 
Thursfield  and  Professor  Corfield  on  “ Spread  of  Infee. 
lions  Disea.ses  («)  through  the  Agency  of  Milk,  and  (D 
through  other  Agencies."  2 p.m. 

Fbidat,  Juke  13. 

International  Health  Exhibition  Conference.— "Dr.  Alfred 
Hill  and  Dr.  .Alfred  Carpenter  on  the  “ Notification  of 
Infectious  Diseases— («)  Its  Importance  and  iis  Diili- 
cultie.s  ; (6)  the  Right  and  Duty  of  the  State  to  euforce 
it.”  2 p.m. 

Satuhdat,  Juke  14. 

lute-, •national  Health  Exhibition  Coj{/irreHee. — Dr,  A- 
Wynter  Blyth  and  Mr.  Wm.  Eassio  on  the  “Disposal  of 
the  Dead  : Cremation.”  2 p.m. 


gtisallanta. 

Anthropometry. — An  anthropometrical  labo- 
ratory will  be  opened  at  the  Health  Exhibition  in 
the  course  of  the  ensuing  week.  The  laboratory 
has  been  organised  by  Mr.  Francis  Galton,  and 
it  will  be  the  means  of  showing  to  the  public  at 
large  how  certain  personal  facts  may,  with  care, 
be  measured  and  recorded.  In  order  to  prevent 
crowding,  a small  fee  will  be  charged  for  ad- 
mission. Each  person  who  enters  will  be 
furnished  with  a pamphlet  explanatory  of  the 
objects  of  anthropometry,  and  included  in  the 
pamphlet  will  be  a schedule  with  blank  spaces, 
which  will  be  filled  up  in  the  course  of  the 
passage  of  the  visitor  through  the  laboratory. 
The  completed  schedule  will  contain  a record  of 
name  (or  initials),  age,  sex,  occupation,  place  of 
birth,  colour  of  hair  and  eyes,  height  standing 
and  sitting,  weight,  length  of  span  of  arms, 
strength  of  squeeze  and  pull,  swiftness  of  direct 
blow,  capacity  of  chest  as  measured  by  a spiro- 
meter, acuteness  of  vision  as  measured  by  a test 
type,  conditions  of  colour  sense,  and  acuity  of 
bearing.  It  is  not  improbable  that  this  “ labora- 
tory ” may  become  rather  a favourite  resort  for 
visitors  to  the  Exhibition,  in  which  case  a large 
mass  of  facts  will  be  collected  (for  a duplicate 
schedule  will  be  retained  by  the  attendant), 
which  will,  doubtless,  be  turned  to  good  account 
by  Mr.  Galton. — Lancet. 


The  Extensions  at  the  General  Post- 
Office, — The  extension  works  at  the  General 
Post-Office,  on  the  west  side  of  St.  Martin’s-le- 
Grand,  which  have  been  in  progress  for  nearly 
two  years,  are  now  almost  completed  and  ready 
for  occupation.  The  extension  consist  of  the 
erection  of  an  additional  story  to  the  building, 
which  was  erected  only  a few  years  ago  in 
consequence  of  the  old  building  on  the  east  side 
being  inadequate  to  the  Post-office  requirements. 
The  object  of  the  enlargement,  now  approaching 
completion,  is  to  provide  increased  accommoda- 
tion for  the  clerks  employed  in  the  telegraph 
deportment,  including  provisicn  for  dining  and 
refreshment  purposes.  In  the  execution  of  the 
work  the  whole  of  the  stone-work  forming  the 
cornices  and  parapet  of  the  elevations  of  the 
building  as  originally  completed,  have  had  to  be 
removed  and  I'eplaced  above  the  added  story, 
which  consists  of  the  construction  of  an 
additional  floor,  12  ft.  in  height.  The  most 
difficult  part  of  this  section  of  the  work 
was  the  taking  down  of  the  massive  central 
peciiment  and  columns  suiTCundiug  the  St. 
Martin’s-le-Grand  frontage.  These  have  all 
been  restored  as  they  were  originally  erected, 
and  in  continuation  the  whole  of  the  frontage 
to  Newgato-street.  The  extension  embraces 
the  construction  of  an  additional  floor  over 
the  whole  area  of  the  building,  inclnding  the 
King  Edward-streot  frontage,  and  that  on  the 
north  side  westward  from  St.  Martin’s-le-Grand 
and  Aldersgate-sti'eet.  Messrs.  Mowlem  & Co. 
are  the  contractors,  and  the  works  have  been 
carried  out  under  the  superintendence  of  Her 
Majesty’s  Office  of  Works. 

A New  Fire  Escape. — 'rho  balconies  below  • 
the  windows  of  the  several  stories  of  the  ' 
building  are  constructed  so  as  to  lie  in  a fixed 
horizontal  position  or  to  fold  up  against  the  waU  . 
of  the  building.  The  ladder  connecting  the  i 
several  balconies  with  each  other  and  with  the  : 
ground,  for  the  escape  of  the  occupants  of  the  ' 
building  is  arranged  in  a casing  set  up  along  ; 
the  ends  of  the  balconies.  The  front  or  door  of  .' 
the  casing  is  made  in  sections  of  about  the  t 
height  of  the  respective  stories,  and  each  section  i 
is  furnished  with  a spring  latch  to  lock  npon  a i 
catch  of  a rod  supported  along  one  side  of  the  ) 
case.  The  latches  are  so  constructed  as  to  be  i 
automatically  locked  on  the  rod  when  the  doors  i 
aro  closed,  and  to  be  unlatched  by  a vertical  1 
movement  of  the  rod,  which  has  an  arm  pro-  • 
jecting  towards  each  balcony.  By  this  means  } 
the  rod  may  be  lifted  from  either  balcony,  and  1 
will  simultaneously  unlatch  all  the  doors,  per-  - 
mitting  access  to  the  ladder  from  any  part  of  E 
the  building.  A single  door,  provided  with,  i 
several  latches,  all  of  which  catch  upon  the  5 
bar,  may  be  used.  The  ladder  can  be  used  1 
without  the  balconies,  the  arms  being  operated  1 
from  the  window  of  any  story.  This  plan  i 
makes  a fire-escape  which  is  always  in  place,  , 
and  which  can  be  quickly  and  easily  operated  1 
from  any  story  in  the  building.  This  invention  i 
has  been  patented  by  Mr.  Robert  Stevenson,  of  f 
Muskegon,  and  further  particulars  maybe  ob-  • 
tained  from  Mr.  Charles  Stroebe,  of  Ferrys-  ■ 
burg,  Mich. — Sciejitijic  American. 

Cannon-street  Chambers. — This  is  the  title  a 
of  an  extensive  and  costly  block  of  new  bnild-  • 
ings  which  are  at  present  in  course  of  erection  i 
in  Abchurch-lane  and  Cannon-street,  and  for  t 
which  much  valuable  property  has  been  taken  i 
down.  The  Abchurch-lane  frontage,  extend-  ■ 
ing  from  opposite  St.  Mary  Abchurch  and  1 
Abchurch-yard  to  the  Bank  of  Africa  and  1 
Brown’s  Bank,  is  80  feet  in  length,  whilst  the  3 
Cannon-street  frontage  is  60  feet  long.  Thee 
building  is  intended  to  be  carried  up  toa  height  I 
of  nearly  80  feet,  having  six  lofty  floors  and  a i 
deep  basement.  The  Abchurch-lane  frontage,  ■ 
which  will  contain  the  principal  entrance  to  : 
the  premises,  is  in  red  brick,  faced  with  Port- 
land stone  columns  and  capitals  between  the  f 
windows  from  the  foot  of  the  first  floor  to  the  t 
top  of  the  building.  The  gronnd-floor  portion  r 
of  the  frontage  is  faced  with  polished  granite  ( 
piers.  The  Cannon-street  frontage  will  be  ■( 
architecturally  uniform  with  that  in  Abchurch-  j 
lane.  The  ground  floor  contains  several  large 
and  lofty  apartments,  one  of  which  is  intended  ^ 
to  be  occupied  as  a bank,  whilst  the  others  will  1 
be  devoted  to  general  business  purposes,  then 
whole  of  the  upper  floors  containing  numerous  i 
suites  of  large  and  small  chambers  and  offices,  ( 
in  connexion  with  which  there  will  be  a lift! 
from  the  basement  to  the  top  of  the  bnilding.t 
Mr.  G.  Sherrin,  of  Broad-street,  is  the  archi-i 
tect,  and  Messrs.  Chappie  & Co.  are  the  con-i 
tractors. 
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Induitrial  Dwellin  g-s  in  Litchfield-street, 
Solio — The  Improved  lodustrial  Dwellings 
Company,  of  which  Sir  Sydney  Waterlow  ia 
chairman,  are  at  present  erecting  a large  block 
of  buildings  in  the  locality  of  Soho,  extendin; 
from  Litchfield-street  on  the  north  side  to 
Great  Newport-street  and  Ncwport-court 
the  sooth,  which  cover  an  area  of  nearly  an 
acre  in  extent.  The  principal  frontage  is  in 
Litchfield-street.  It  is  320  feet  in  length, 
extending  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  soath 
side  of  the  street  to  the  boundary  of  similar 
buildings  at  the  west  end,  which  a few  years 
ago  were  erected  by  another  company.  The 
buildings  extend  southwards  into  Great  New- 
port-street  by  a new  street  formed  about  the 
centre  of  the  site,  on  each  side  of  which  the 
company  are  erecting  blocks  of  their  buildings. 
This  new  street,  from  Litchfield-street  to  Great 
Newport-street,  opens  out  a commirnication 
in  the  direction  of  Trafalgar-square,  being  con- 
tinued along  Castle-street  and  intersecting 
Cranbourne-street.  The  ground-floor  portion 
of  the  new  buildings  erected  by  the  company 
is  intended  for  business  purposes,  containing 
shops  on  each  side,  and  this  also  applies  to 
the  Litchfield-street  and  Great  Newport-street 
frontages.  The  buildings  contain  sis  floors, 
the  principal  elevations  to  the  different  streets 
being  faced  with  stock  brick  and  red  brick 
bands,  with  Portland  cement  window  heads, 
sills,  and  dressings.  The  several  elevations 
are  surmounted  by  gables  at  short  intervals. 
It  is  stated  that  the  buildings  will  afford  accom- 
modation for  a population  of  about  800 
persons. 

Buildings  in  Plats  in  Covent  Carden. — 

Residential  chambers  for  the  middle  and  well- 
to-do  classes,  are  extending  to  the  immediate 
locality  of  Covent  Garden  Market,  and  a block 
of  buildings  of  this  character  is  now  on  the 
point  of  completion.  It  is  situated  at  the 
south-east  corner  of  King-street,  its  main 
frontage  being  in  that  thoroughfare,  and  the 
rear  of  the  buildings  overlooking  the  church- 
yard of  the  neighbouring  Church  of  St.  Paul. 
The  building  has  a frontage  of  70  feet  to  King- 
street,  and  is  nearly  80  feet  in  height,  containing 
the  ground,  mezzanine,  and  three  upper  floors, 
with  a fourth  floor  in  the  roof.  The  lower  part 
of  the  frontage,  up  to  a height  of  about  25  feet, 
and  including  the  gi-ound  and  mezzanine  floors, 
is  in  rusticated  Portland  stone,  the  mezzanine 
floor  having  bold  and  handsome  arched  windows. 
The  ground  floor  consists  of  shops,  wich  a 
pediment  eaitrance  between  them  to  the 
residential  portion  of  the  premises  above. 
Immediately  above  the  mezzanine  floor  is  a 
comice  and  balconette.  The  upper  portion  of 
the  frontage  is  faced  with  red  brick  and 
Portland  stone  window  dressings,  each  floor 
having  a range  of  five  windows,  with  balconies 
at  the  foot  of  the  second  and  third  floors.  The 
frontage  is  surmounted  by  a cornice  and 
balustrade,  at  the  rear  of  which,  in  the  roof,  is 
the  fourth  or  dormer  floor.  All  the  upper 
floors  are  described  as  fitted  in  flats  for 
residential  purposes,  each  floor  containing  five 
apartments,  with  bath-room  and  all  necessary 
domestic  conveniences.  Mr.  Cross,  of  Spring- 
gardens,  is  the  architect  of  the  buildings,  and 
Messrs.  Macey  & Sons  are  the  contractors. 

Cremation. — At  a meeting  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Sewers  in  the  early  part  of  April  Mr. 
Tickle  moved,  “ That  it  be  referred  to  the  Sani- 
tary Committee  to  consider  whether  it  is  not 
advisable  that  a proper  crematoidum  should  be 
erected  at  the  Ilford  cemetery,  that  the  public 
may  adopt  that  mode  of  sepulture,  should  they 
BO  wish,  and  that  they  report  on  same  at  an 
early  meeting  of  the  Commission.”  The  mover 
made  an  able  speech  on  the  occasion,  the 
motion  was  carried,  and  inquiries  and  investi- 
gations have  been  made,  the  result  being  that 
the  committee  recommend  that  the  reference 
be  discharged.  It  is  evident  that  the  public 
have  not  been  educated  up  to  cremation  yet. — 
City  Press. 

The  Interior  of  Cologne  Cathedral. — A 

correspondent  of  the  Elberfelder  Zeitung  states 
that  the  negotiations  between  the  Government 
authorities  and  the  Chapter  have  resulted  in 
the  selection  of  Oberkirchen  sandstone  as  the 
material  in  which  the  work  contemplated  in 
the  interior  of  Cologne  Cathedral  will  be  carried 
out.  From  motives  of  economy  it  has  been 
decided  nob  to  use  any  more  costly  material, 
although  such  would  have  been  more  in  harmony 
with  the  structure.  A simplification  of  the 
original  designs  for  the  portals  is  also  spoken 
of,  both  as  regards  materials  and  execution. 


New  Warehouse  and  Factory  Buildings 
in  Warwick  Iiaiie. — Amongst  the  improve- 
ments which  are  at  present  going  forward  in 
Ave  Maria-lane  and  Warwick-Iane,  spacious 
warehoDse  and  factory  premises  now  in  course 
of  erection  in  Warwick  - lane,  for  Messrs, 
Hitchcock,  Williams,  & Co.,  of  St.  Paul's 
Churchyard,  claim  a notice.  The  building  is 
situated  on  the  east  side  of  the  thoroughfare,  to 
which  it  has  a frontage  of  GO  feet  in  length, 
and  is  carried  to  a depth  of  75  feet  in  the 
direction  of  Paternoster-square.  It  is  G5  feet 
in  height  from  the  street  level,  bub  this  does 
nob  fully  represent  the  extent  of  the  premises, 
which  contain  a basement  and  a sub-basement, 
carried  to  a depth  of  24  feet  below  the  ground 
line,  the  entire  heiglit  of  the  building  from  the 
sub-basement  floor  to  the  top  being  nearly  100 
feet.  The  elevation  is  faced  with  red  brick, 
Lascelles’  patent  concrete  being  used  for 
dressings  and  ornamentation.  This  will  form 
a specially  novel  feature  in  the  frontage. 
Including  the  basements,  the  building  will 
consist  of  seven  floors.  The  whole  of  the  floors 
from  the  ground  to  the  upper  story  will 
devoted  to  general  business  purposes.  From 
the  sub-basement  floor  to  the  top  of  the 
building,  there  will  be  a lift  nine  feet  six  inches 
square.  Messrs.  Searle  & Hayes,  of  Lndgate- 
hill,  are  the  architects,  and  Messrs.  Richardson 
& Son,  of  Peckham  Rye,  are  the  contractors. 
It  may  be  added  that  the  widening  and 
improvement  of  Warwick-lane  northwards, 
the  direction  of  Newgate-street,  is  about  to  he 
carried  out,  and  last  week  Messrs.  Horne,  Son, 
& Eversfield  sold  the  materials  of  the  old 
buildings  on  the  west  side,  extending  from 
Araen-corner  to  the  now  Canons’  residences 
recently  erected  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  preparatory  to  the  im- 
provement being  effected, 

Interuatioiial  ” Bsbibitiou,  Crystal 
Palace. — This  exhibition  is  now  so  far  com- 
pleted, both  in  the  industrial  and  fiae-art  sec- 
tions, that  the  jury  in  the  latter  division  have 
completed  their  labours.  The  awards,  which 
were  made  inter  alios  by  Mr.  W.  Q.  Orchardson, 
R.A.,  Mr.  G.  A.  Storey,  A.R.A.,  Mr.  P.  R.  Morris, 
A.R.A.,  Mr.  John  Burr,  president  of  the  Society 
of  British  Artists,  are  190  iu  number,  and 
include,  for  the  United  Kingdom,  Diplomas  of 
Honour  to  Sir  Frederick  Leighton,  president  of 
the  Royal  Academy,  to  Mr.  S.  Consins,  R.A., 
the  Royal  School  of  Art  Needlework ; and 
Diplomas  of  Recognition  to  Fine  Art  Society, 
the  Graphic  Collection,  and  to  Messrs.  Cassell 
it  Co.  The  Diplomas  for  Foreign  Countries 
are  to  Japan,  for  a large  bronze  Koro  and 
stand,  the  work  of  Ichikawa  Raijiro,  of  Tokio; 
to  the  “ Gesellschaft  fur  Vervielfaltigende 
Kunst,”  Vienna  ; to  Adolph  Holzhausen,  of 
Vienna ; to  Mr.  R.  Schuster,  of  Berlin ; and 
a Diploma  of  Honour  to  Mr.  W.  Roelofs,  of 
Brussels.  The  greater  number  of  gold,  silver, 
and  bronze  medals  have  fallen  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  France,  and  Germany;  but  the 
Netherlands,  Belgium,  Italy,  and  Scandinavia 
obtain  a fair  proportion. 

Printing-Machine  Managers’  Fund. — 
The  committee  of  the  Printing-machine 
Managers’  Superannuation  Fund,  for  granting 
pensions  to  aged  and  blind  members,  announce 
their  eleventh  annual  exenrsiou  to  Brighton, 
Shorehain,  and  Worthing,  the  sale  of  tickets  to 
go  to  the  benefit  of  the  fund.  The  excursion  is 
for  three  days,  and  special  advantages  are 
promised  in  railway  fares  and  accommodation 
to  those  who  avail  themselves  of  the  assistance 
of  Mr.  Leahy,  the  secretary,  at  the  Workmen’s 
Hall,  Harp-alley,  Farringdon-street. 

Toxteth  Park  Local  Board. — Mr.  John 
Price,  Assoc. -M.  Inst.  C.E,,  engineer  and 
surveyor  to  the  Barton-upon-Irwell  Sanitary 
Authority,  has  been  elected  to  the  office  of 
Btirveyor  to  the  Toxteth  Park  Local  Board  at  a 
salary  of  3501.  There  were  140  applications 
for  the  appointment,  which  was  rendered 
vacant  through  the  death  of  Mr.  J.  A.  Hale, 
C.E.,  who  had  held  the  office  for  a considerable 
number  of  years. 

Carlisle:  the  Church  Congress.  1884. — 

The  Executive  Committee  has  purchased  the 
circus  which  stands  on  the  Warwick- road  for 
£519,  upon  the  valuation  of  Mr.  Geo.  D.  Oliver, 
architect,  to  whom  the  question  of  tlie  value 
was  referred  as  arbitrator.  The  circus  will  be 
transferred  into  the  Congress  Hall,  in  which 
the  principal  meetings  will  be  held,  and  the 
Drill  Hall  will  be  used  for  meetings  of  the 
second  class. 


The  Terlan  Church  Tower. — In  common 
with  the  leaning  tower  of  Pisa,  the  tower  of 
Terlan  (Southern  Tyrol)  has  been  usually  con- 
sidered as  illustrating  a fancy  of  the  architect. 
The  most  recent  investigations  point  to  an 
opposite  conclusion,  and  a correspondent  of  the 
AlUjemeine  Zeitiing  records  the  fact  that  the 
inundation  of  1882  increased  its  dangerous 
situation  to  such  an  extent  as  to  confirm  the 
opinion  which  has  been  expressed  as  to  the  pro- 
gi-essive  influence  exercised  since  its  erection  in 
1438,  by  causes  of  a similar  nature.  The 
destruction  of  the  tower  had  been  decided  upon 
iu  the  interests  of  public  safety,  and  the  bells 
bad  been  removed,  when  the  authorities  decided 
to  reconsider  the  plans  framed  for  its  restora- 
tion, so  that  there  is  a chance  of  this  interesting 
Medieval  relic  still  being  preserved. 

Paris  Industrial  Exhibition, — The  instal- 
lation of  the  crown  diamonds  in  this  exhibition 
last  week  was  an  incident  which  attracted  a 
good  deal  of  interest.  The  jewelry  has  been 
placed  in  a lift,  made  for  the  purpose  by  Messrs. 
Grafton  & Son,  in  which,  after  the  hours  of 
exhibition  are  over,  it  will  ascend  through  a 
trap-door  into  a turret  or  strong-room  specially 
constructed  for  safety. 


TENDERS. 

For  the  erection  of  new  colonial  warehouses  in  Hijjb. 
street,  Wapping,  for  Messrs.  Bancs,  Noel,  & Co.  Mr. 
Horace  A.  Alexander,  architect,  73,  Cannon-sfreet  EC 
Quantities  by  Mr.  E.  A.  B.  Crockett,  16,  Mark-laue- 


Anley... 

Smitli  & Co 

Lairraiice  A Sons  ,. 
Holland  & Hanuen... 

Outhwaite  & Son 

Rider  & Sons  

Conder  

Patrick  & Son  

Kirk  & Randall  

Morter  

Greenwood  

Bangs  & Co 

Bywaters  

Colls  A Sons 

Ashby  A Horner 


..£31,109  0 0 
20,86 ) 0 0 
20,450  0 0 
19,980  0 0 
19,980  0 0 
19,718  0 0 
19,660  0 0 
19,523  0 0 
19,361  0 0 
19,331  0 0 
19,300  0 I* 
19,135  0 0 
18,970  0 0 
18,851  0 i' 
18,780  0 0 
18,277  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  separate  cell  vagrant  wards,  on  pre- 
mises attached  to  the  workhouse,  Patrieroft,  for  tho 
Barton-on-lrwell  Board  of  Guardians.  Quantities  sup. 
plied  by  the  architect,  Mr.  John  Prii-e  - — 

J.  3:  P.  Cuio,  Stretford  £1,000  0 0 

T.  Moore  A Sons,  Ecclcs  — ' 

Jas.  Roper,  Patricroft... 

Wm.  Brown,  Salford  ...  . „ 

N.  Brooks  A Son,  Patricroft'"  915  12  3 

* Accepted. 

For  the  Oldham  Workhouse  sch  'ols.  Mr.  Alexander 
Banks,  architect,  231,  Rochdale-road,  Oldham 

Perev  Wright  A Sons,  Manchester.  £17,985  0 0 
H.  Whitell,  Barncs-green,  Man- 
chester   

.1.  Dyson  A Sons,  Oldham  

T.  Riler,  Fleetwood  

R,  NeiD  A Sons,  Manchester 

T.  Whittaker,  Royton  

C.  Schofield  A Sons,  Oldham  .. 

W.  Lees,  Oldham  

S.  Ashton  A Sons,  Oldham 

W.  Whittaker,  Oldham  

Executors  of  the  late  E.  Whittaker, 

Oldham  (accepted)  


966  18  0 


if'.ass  0 
11.1,079  0 
lO.Oto  0 
10,037  0 
10,000  0 
9,436  0 
9,410  0 
9,139  0 
9,120  0 


9,050 


For  additions  to  brewing  plant  and  other  works  to  be 
done  at  the  Portslade  Brewery,  near  Brighton,  for  Messrs. 
John  Dudney,  Sons,  A Co.  Messrs.  Scamell  A Colyer, 
engineers,  18,  Great  George-atreet,  Westminster: — 

Wilson  A Co.  (Limited),  Frome*  £770  4 0 

Bindley  A Briggs,  Burton-on-Trent  ...  735  0 0 
Poatifex  A Woods  (too  late). 

• Accepted. 


For  Infectious  Diseases  Hospital,  for  the  Oxford  Local 
Board.  Mr,  W.  H.  White.  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  Surveyor  to 
the  Board.  Qtiantitiea  supplied 

C.  Claridgo,  Baobnry £9,173  0 0 

G.  Mos«,  Oxford  and  Liverpool  8,995  19  2 

T.  Selby,  Oxford 8,110  0 0 

W.  Bell  A Suns,  Saffron  Walden  ...  7,927  0 fl 

J.  Dover,  Oxford  and  Loudon 7,790  0 0 

W.  Wilkins  A Sons,  Oxford 7,790  0 0 

T.  H.  Kingerloe,  Oxford  (accepted)  . 7,258  0 0 

For  new  offices  and  workshops,  ClerkenwoU,  for  Mr 
Wm.  Bessemer  Wright ; — 

Brown,  Son,  A Blomfield  £3,150  0 0 

F.  Mark  3,097  0 0 

W.  Titmas  3,039  0 0 

Patman  A Fotheringham  2,973  0 0 

E.  Lawrence  A ton 2,945  0 0 

J.  Woodward 2,9  0 0 0 

S.  C.  Panneiiter  2,895  0 0 

Holliday  A Greenwood  2,877  0 0 

T.  H.  Adamson  A Sons  2,870  0 0 

Colls  A Sons  2,770  0 0 


For  alterations  i-nd  additions  to  Christ  Church  schools, 
Ramsgate.  Quanlities  by  the  architect,  Mr.  E,  L.  Elgar, 
No.  12,  Harbour-street,  Ramsgate:  — 

Miller £8]  8 0 0 

Claris  690  0 0 

Horae  691  0 0 

Bowman 573  10  0 

port 570  0 0 

Smith  6'  G 0 0 

White  Bros 470  0 0 

J.  Newby  465  0 0 

Newby  Bros 4l8  0 0 

(All  of  Ramsgate.) 
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For  alterations  to  premises,  Xos.  4 & 6,  Rhj-l-street, 
Ken'ish-town,  for  the  “Domestic  Mission.’’  Mr.  Walter 
Hall,  aurvejor,  28,  Southarapton-buiidings  : — 

l)nrn'’ord  £52'''  0 0 

Ensum 502  11  0 

Keen  492  10  0 

Bullock  393  0 0 

Adams;  39  > 0 0 

Steed  Bros 377  0 0 


Sob,  & Aldwinckle,  architects,  2,  East  India-avenue. 


Quantities  supplied: — 
England  s Thompson. 


£5,793  0 0 


"W-'C^lnan  & Co.*. 

Wm.  Gregar  

6,441 

4,737 

Martin  Wells  &Co 

4,317 

J.  R.  Hunt 

D.D.  & A.  Brown  

4,290 

4,089 

M.  A.  Palmer  k Sona 

3,995 

Ollej 

T.  Russell  

3,800 

3,747 

For  sewering,  kerbing,  and  making-up  Crownfield-road, 


for  the  Leyton  Local  Board, 
•sorreyor:— 

Pizsoy  ,, 

Eutty  .. 

Potter  .. 

Neare  ,. 

Impey  .. 

Carter  .. 

Wilson  . 

Jackson 


..  £1,289  9 0 
1,265  0 0 
. 1,150  0 0 
1,147  0 0 
,.  1,097  0 0 
,.  1,070  0 0 
,.  1,''35  0 0 
099  0 0 


For  the  manufacture  and  delirery  of  cast-iron  pipes,  &c., 
for  the  Stratford-upoB-Avon  Waterworks.  Contract  No.  1. 
Mr.  E.  Pritchard,  engineer,  London  and  Birmingham  : — 

Stanton  Ironworks  Company  £3,199  0 0 

Cochrane  k Co.,  Dudley 3,155  0 o 

J.  & S.  Roberts,  West  Bromwich  ...  3,114  10  0 

C.  E.  Firmstone  & Bros.,  Stour- 
bridge (accepted) 3,064  0 0 

For  alterations  and  additions  to  the  Grand  Hotel  at 
Brighton,  for  the  Directors.  Messrs.  James  & J.  S. 
Edmeston,  architects.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Ch.  W. 
Hrooke : — 

Nye £7,245  0 0 

J.  Barnes  6,865  0 0 

Nainwaring. 6,641  0 0 

Patching  & Son 6,437  o 0 

Lucas  6,181  0 0 

Wm.  Oldrey  6,1-45  0 0 

Smith  & Sods 5,796  0 0 

Chappell 6,746  0 0 

For  school  buildings  and  master’s  house  at  Bromvard, 
for  the  Bromyard  United  District  School  Board.  Mr.  A. 

Hill  Parker,  architect,  6,  Foregate-street,  Worcester; 

W.  PeiisoD,  riereiord £1,619  6 0 

J.  Bourne,  Worcester 1,556  0 0 

J.  Kendrick,  W'orccster 1,538  0 0 

J.  Wood  & Sons,  Worcester 1,625  0 0 

E.  Lewis,  Bromyard  1,489  10  0 

J.  Inwood,  Malvern 1,459  0 0 

F.  Wells  k Son,  Worcester  1,-441  11  9 

H.  W'elah,  Hereford 1,392  0 0 

Wm.  Jones,  Gloucester  (accepted)...  1,343  0 0 


For  uew  roads,  sewers,  surface  w.ater  drains,  &c.,  on 
the  British  Land  Company’s  Estate  at  Leyton  Ifall.  Mr. 
llenrv  B.  Michell,  surveyor; — 

Nowell  & Robson,  Kensington £1,641  0 0 

C.  Killingbaek,  Camden-town 1,635  0 0 

T.  G.  Dunmore,  Horusey  1,615  0 0 

J.  Bloomfield,  Tottenham 1,.549  0 0 

F.  W.  Kecble,  Regent’s  Park 1,549  0 0 

W.  Harris.  Camberwell 1,536  0 0 

J.  Pizzey-,  Hornsey  1.525  0 0 

J.  Jackson,  Leyton 1,515  0 0 

Peilt  & Sons,  Bromley,  Kent  1,506  0 0 

E.  Wilson,  Walthamstow  (accepted)  1,499  0 0 

For  alteralions  and  additions  at  the  Bull’s  Head  public- 
honse,  Chaiidos-street,  Strand,  for  Mr.  Cohen.  Mr.  A.  J. 
England,  architect ; — 

W.  Sherman £855  0 0 

J.  Beale  (accepted) 783  10  0 

For  alterations  and  repairs  at  the  Coach  and  Horses, 
Clapham.road,  S.W.,  for  Mr.  Brett : — 

J.  Beale  (accepted)  £310  0 0 

fNo  competition.] 

For  the  erection  of  a cooking  apparatus  at  tbo  schools 
at  Mitcham,  Surrey,  for  the  Guardians  of  the  Poor  of  the 
Holborn  Union.  Slessrs.  H.  Saxon  Snell  k Sou,  22,  South- 
ampton-buildings,  architects : — 

Geo.  Wilcox  & Co 107  10  0 

Barford  & Perkins 86  15  0 

May  Bros,  (accepted) 60  0 0 

For  the  restoration  of  the  tower  and  nave  of  the  parish 
church  of  Marden,  near  Devizes,  and  the  addition  of  a 
vestry  and  organ-chamber.  Mr.  C.  E.  Footing,  Marl- 
borough,  architect : — 

J.  Tallis,  Frome  Selwood £1,475  10  0 

Light  & Smith,  Chippenham 1,366  0 0 

Eestall  k Son,  Bisley ],307  3 6 

H.  Hoskings,  Hungerford 1,273  0 0 

[Architect’s  estimate,  £1,295.] 

For  rebuilding  27,  Widegate-street,  E.C. 

R.  Conder  £1,300  0 0 

Gregory  1,192  0 0 

Gresham  Ifall,  Brixton.— In  the  list  of  tenders  for  this 
job  (see  p.  808,  ante),  for“Fish  & Co.,’’  read“FV«A, 
Prestige,  Sf  Co.” 

Special  Notice. — Lists  of  tenders  frequently  reach  ns 
too  late  for  insertion.  They  should  be  delivered  at  our 
office,  46,  Catherine-street,  Strand,  W.C.,  not  later  than 
four  p.m.  on  Thursdays. 


For  sundry  works  at  the  cemetery  chnpcl.s,  for  the 
Bishopsweartnouth  Burial  Board.  Mr.  J.  E,  Prosser 
architect.  Quantities  by  the  architect : — ’ 

J.  Hirst  & Suns  £243  0 0 

R.  JI.  Fairclough 163  7 8 

T.  Birbe  k 149  0 0 

Walter  Scott  & Son 133  19  0 

J.  W.  Barss  129  10  10 

R.  Hudson,  jun.  (accepted) 125  6 0 

Geo.  Young  k Sons 103  16  6 

For  the  erection  of  stable  and  coachhouse,  Alscot-road, 
Bermondsey,  for  Jlr.  G.  J.  Grace,  Messrs.  Geo.  Eliing. 
ton  & Sons,  architects 

R.  Russell £315  0 0 

Smith  & Barnes  310  0 0 

J.  BuUers  (accepted)  295  0 0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

W.  C..  Bni»aells  '(we  have  received  several  more  letters  on  the 
subject.  bntcBmiotprint  them  *11).— H,  M.  (ditto).— B.  G.  (no  space 
this  week). — J.  B.  - - > j 

Jorrespondenta  should  address  the  Eilitor,  and  not  the  Puhlisher 
except  in  eases  of  busiuess.  ' 

All  statements  of  facts,  lists  of  tenders,  ic,.  must  be  accomp-mied 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  fur  publlca- 


We  are 
addresses. 


compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 


H's  connof  anderlake  Co  return  rejecUd  communications. 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news-items)  which  have 
seen  duplicated  for  other  journals,  are  NOT  DESIRED. 


PUBLISIIE]^  NOTICES. 

CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

SITUATIONS  VACANT,  PARTNERSHIPS.  APPRENTICESHIPS 
TRADE.  AND  GENERAL  ADVEBTISBMENIB  ” 

Six  lines  (about  fifty  words)  or  under 4a  gj 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  wor«la) Os!  6d! 

Terms  for  Series  of  Trade  Advertisements,  also  for  Special  Adver 
tisemenU  On  front  page,  Competitions.  Contracts,  Sales  by  Auction, 
*c.  may  be  obtained  on  a i iillcatlou  to  the  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

POUR  Lines  (about  THIRTY  words)  or  under  ..  Ss  Bd. 

Bach  additional  line  (about  ten  words) Os!  8d 

PREPAYMENT  IE  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY 

^ a”  amaU  should  be 

Registered  Letter  or  by  Money  Order,  payable 
at  the  Post-office,  Covent-garden,  W.C.  to  • s'  / 

DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER,  Publisher, 

Addressed  to  No.  16,  Catherine-street,  W.C. 

week's  issue  must  reach  the  Office 
before  THREE  0 clock  p.m.  on  THURSDAY. 

cannot  be  TMpousIble  for  DRAWINGS,  TESTI- 
MONIALS.  *c.  left  at  the  Office  In  reply  to  Advertisements,  and 
strongly  recommends  that  of  the  latter  COPIES  ONLY  should  be 


SPECIAL  In  STANDING  ADVERTISE- 

MENTS  or  ORDERS  TO  DISCONTINUE  same, 
must  reach  the  Office  before  TEN  o'closk  onWEDNES- 
DAY  musnings. 


PERSONS  Advertising  In  “The  Builder,  "mayhaveAcpNeiaddrMeed 
to  the  Office,  46,  Catherine-strevt,  Coveut-garden.  W.C. 
free  of  cho-ye.  Letters  will  be  forwarded  if  addressed 
envelopes  are  sent,  together  with  sufficient  stamps  to 
cover  the  postage. 


TERMS  OP  SUBSCRIPTION. 

THE  BUILDER  " is  supplied  niRSCT  from  the  Office  to  residents 
in  any  jiart  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  19s.  per  annum. 
Prepaid.  To  countries  within  the  Postal  Union,  26s,  per  annum. 
Remittances  payable  to  DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER,  PublUher, 
16,  Catbeciue-street,  W.C. 


Best  Bath  Stone. 

WESTWOOD  GROUND, 

Box  Ground,  Combe  Down, 

Coreham  Down, 

And  Farleigb  Down. 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.,  Limited, 
Coreham,  Wilts.  [Advt 


Box  Ground  Stone 

Is  the  Beet  for  Use  in  all  Exposed  Positions, 
being  a well-known  and  tried  Weather  Stone. 
50,000  feet  cube  in  stock. 

PICTOR  & SONS,  BOX,  WILTS. 

[Advt. 


Donlting*  Freestone  and  Ham  Hill  Stone 

of  best  quality,  in  blocks,  or  prepared  ready  for 
fixing.  An  inspection  of  the  Doulting  Quarries 
is  respectfully  solicited;  and  Architects  and 
others  are  CAUTIONED  against  inf erior  stone. 
Prices,  delivered  to  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  given  on  application  to  CHARLES 
TRASK,  Norton  - sub  - Hamdon,  Uminster. 
Somerset. — Agent,  Mr.  E.  WILLIAMS,  78, 
Charlotte-street,  Portland-place,  W.  [Advt. 


Doulting  Stone, 
HAM  HILL, 

BLUE  LIAS  LIMB 
(Ground  or  Lump), 


Of  the  very  best 
quality.  — Address 
direct  to  STAPLE 
HANN,  Quarry 
Owners,  Stoke, 
Uminster.  [Advt. 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lava 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  38, 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials 
for  damp  courses, railwayarchesiwarebousefloors, 
flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds  and  milk-rooms, 
granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces.  [Advt, 


Asphalte. 

Boyseel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava,  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODART  & CO. 

Office: 

No.  90  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Advt. 


J.  L.  BACON  & CO., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  IMPROVED 

STEAM  AND  HOT-WATER 
APPARATUS, 

FOR  WARMING  AND  VENTILATING 

Private  Houses,  Churches,  Schoole,  Hoapitala, 
Manufactories,  Greenhouses,  Ac. 

OFFICES  AND  SHOW-ROOMS  : — 

No.  34,  UPPER  GLOUCESTER  PLACE, 
DORSET  SQUARE,  LONDON,  N.W. 

And  at  DUBLIN,  BELFAST,  GLASGOW,  and 
NEWCASTLE. 

Illustrated  Pamphlet  on  “Heating”  post  free. 


CHAPPDIS’  PATENTS  FOR  REFLECTING  LIGHT. 

DAYLIGHT  REPLEOTORS  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION, 

ARTIFICIAL  LIGHT  REFLECTORS. 

1‘^1'ECTOES  diffuse  DAYLIGHT.-They  are  exclusively  adopted  by  and  fitted  at  Bucking, 
iam  Pakce,  all  IFM  Government  Offices,  Houses  of  ParUament,  H.M.  First  Commissioner  of  Works,  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, 
British  Museum,  South  Kensm^n  Museum^,  Royal  Institution,  Guildhall  Museum,  on  board  H.M.  Ships,  also  Railway  Companies’  Office^, 
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DRESS,  PROM  A SANITARY  POINT 
OF  VIEW. 

BY  A MEDICAL  MAX. 

HE  factors  which  directly  or  in 
directly  affect  the  public  health 
are  so  infinite  and  so  varied  that 
it  would  perhaps  be  rash  to  pro- 
nounce foreign  to  the  snbject 
anything  which  is  shown  at  the 
International  Health  Exhibi- 
tion ; yet,  even  with  this  pro- 
viso, wc  think  the  exhibitors  have  fully  availed 
themselves  of  the  freedom  so  afforded  them. 
It  seems  to  us  quite  possible  that,  were  not 
the  nature  of  the  show,  or  its  contracted  form, 
“I.H.E.,”  placarded  evei’ywhere  in  large 
capitals,  people  with  only  average  acuteness 
might  wander  through  the  galleries,  try  the 
dinners,  taste  the  coffee,  and  listen  to  the 
music,  without  it  occurring  to  them  that 
the  object  of  all  this  was  to  preserve  a wens 
sano  in  ccn-pore  sano,  and  still  more  easily 
might  they  go  away  without  having  mastered 
one  theory  or  absorbed  one  fact  towards  so 
desirable  a consummation.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  sanitary  and  the  unsanitary  are  not 
more  generally  brought  into  sharper  contrast,  so 
that  the  public  might  have  brought  home  to 
them  a knowledge  of  what  to  avoid  and  what  to 
strive  after.  If  such  pointed  contrast  were  not 
necessary  there  would  be  no  occasion  for  the 
show  which  is  now  going  on  at  South  Kensington. 
For  instance,  London  is  one  huge  exhibition 
ever  before  our  eyes,  showing  innumerable 
examples  both  of  the  observance  and  violation  of 
sanitary  laws ; yet  few  of  the  millions  who 
frequent  it  are  inclined  to  distinguish  the  one 
from  the  other,  or  draw  for  themselves  a pro- 
fitable lesson.  Although  there  is  much  that 
might  be  improved  in  the  method  of  instructing 
the  general  public,  there  is  still  much  of  great 
value  to  the  diligent  observer.  Our  object  here 
is  to  touch  on  the  subject  of  dress,  and  we 
think  the  department  devoted  to  this  subject  is 
in  advance  of  many  of  the  others,  in  the  lessons 
which  it  affords,  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  brought^  before  us.  To  begin  at  the  feet, 
there  is  exhibited  the  skeleton  of  a natural  foot 
showing  the  beauty  of  its  longitudinal  and 
transverse  arches  held  together  by  elastic  liga- 
ments, and  which,  by  expanding  as  the  weight 
of  the  body  is  brought  upon  them,  prevent  con- 
cussion, and  give  lightness  to  the  step.  Here 
also,  it  should  be  observed,  that  the  great  toe 
points  forwards,  and  is  not  at  all  inclined 
towards  the  median  line  of  the  foot.  By  the 
side  of  this  there  is  shown  the  plaster  cast  of  a 
natural  foot  which  has  been  allowed  to  arrive  at 
years  of  maturity  without  having  been  deformed 
by  the  art  of  a fashionable  bootmaker.  Each 
toe  is  allowed  to  have  an  individuality  of  its 
own  ; it  stands  distinct  from  its  fellow,  is  fairly 
cylindrical  in  section,  and  does  not  resemble  the 
fag  end  of  a “compressed”  cigarette.  In 
striking  contrast  with  this  is  shown  the  cast  of 
a foot  which  has  been  the  victim  of  fashion, 
and  whicli  is,  we  fear,  only  an  exaggerated 
type  of  the  majority  of  feet  in  the  civilised 
world.  The  great  toe  is  so  much  bent 
towards  the  median  line  of  the  foot  that 
it  is  forced  beneatli  the  adjacent  small 
toes;  there  is  partial  dislocation  at  the  last  joint, 
with  evidence  that  it  has  been  the  seat  of  a 
painful  bunion.  Tlien  is  shown  an  ordinary 
pair  of  fashionable  boots,  such  as  might  have 
produced  the  deformity  above  described.  The 
sides  are  sloped  away  symmetrically  to  the 
median  line,  where  the  hoot  has  the  greatest 
length,  while  the  slightest  reference  to  the 
healthy  cast  will  show  that  the  greatest  length 
of  a boot  which  fits  should  be  opposite  the  first 
and  second  toes.  By  the  side  of  these  is  shown 
a pair  of  boots  such  as  would  suit  the  un- 


deformed cast  before  described,  and  it  will  be 
observed  that  there  is  plenty  of  room  at  the 
toes,  and  that  the  inner  sides  of  the  boots  are 
almost  straight  j in  fact,  the  too  of  a sanitary 
boot  ought  more  nearly  to  resemble  a right- 
angled  than  an  equilateral  triangle,  but  the 
apex  of  the  triangle  is  not  required.  Mr.  Hall 
exhibits  a boot  of  the  Elizabethan  period,  which 
well  illustrates  another  monstrosity  existing  at 
the  present  day.  Here  the  heel  of  the  boot  is 
not  placed  beneath  the  heel  of  the  fo..;t,  but 
almost  beneath  the  crown  of  the  natural  arch. 


corset.  It  would  be  unreasonable  to  suppose 
that  such  a liver  would  properly  perform  its 
functions,  the  other  organs  would  suffer  corre- 
spondingly, and  the  owner  probably  spent  a 
sickly  life,  perhaps  was  the  mother  of  sickly 
children,  heavily  handicapped  in  the  race  of 
life;  and  all  this  that  she  might  be  able  to  say 
she  had  a waist  so  many  fractions  of  an  inch 
smaller  than  that  of  her  friend  Miss  A. 

Amongst  modern  hats  we  noticed  a design 
by  Messrs.  Elwood  & Sons,  called  an  “evapo- 
rator.” It  is  made  of  flannel,  in  shape  like  a 


so  that  the  advantage  of  its  elaborate  mechanism  ! truncated  cone,  with  a sponge  at  the  apex  which 
18  entirely  lost.  This  folly  is  perpetrated  with  i is  to  be  occasionally  wetted  with  water  It  is 
the  view  of  making  the  foot  appear  shorter  than  > intended  to  bo  worn  in  the  top  of  a ventilated 
18  really  the  case.  The  heel  above  described  is  | hat,  so  that  the  vapour  given  off  by  the  wet 
not  only  misplaced,  but  also  extremely  high,  ' sponge  may  keep  the  inside  of  the  hat  at  a 
and  the  evil  results  are  many.  Thus  the  weight  | low  temperature.  In  the  room  especially  de- 
ls, to  a great  extent,  shifted  from  the  heels  to  voted  to  ladies’  dress,  there  are  shown  some 


the  toes,  forcing  them  into  the  ends  of  the 
boots  and  intensifying  the  evils  caused  by  their 
narrowness,  greatly  increasing  the  risks  of 
sprained  ankles,  and  putting  much  extra  strain 
on  the  muscles  of  the  legs  to  maintain  the  body 


sanitary  stays,  which  are  less  rigid  and  in- 
jurious than  those  generally  worn,  also  various 
forms  of  woollen  underclothing,  and  amongst 
them  “combination”  garments  which  are  sup- 
ported from  the  shoulders,  and  so  relieve  the 


in  its  unnatural  position.  Before  leaving  the  | overburdened  hips.  The ’“  Suspenders  ” for 
boots  we  may  mention  that  Mr.  Larssen  exhibits  avoiding  the  nse  of  garters  are  to  be  recom- 
some  thick  hor8ehairsock8,^hich,beiDgporon8,rraended.  These  latter  articles  have  very  im 


elastic,  and  non-conducting,  ought  to  be  useful 
in  preventing  blisters  and  in  minimising  the 
risk  of  catching  cold  from  wet  boots. 

The  “Indestructible  Boot  Company”  exhibit 
an  ingenious  metal  sole,  with  projections  or 
teeth,  which  are  forced  through  the  leather  sole 
from  its  deep  surface.  It  is  claimed  for  them 
that  they  cause  the  sole  to  be  very  durable,  and 
they  certainly  give  it  a substantial  appearance, 
as  the  teeth  show  on  the  surface  like  so  many 
nails.  Experience,  however,  must  decide 
whether  they  have  the  result  of  making  the 
sole  too  rigid.  Proceeding  from  the  boots  to  the 
socks  we  find  that  a company  for  carrying  out 
the  designs  of  Dr.  Jaeger,  of  Stuttgart,  show 
some  digitated  socks.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
the  public  generally  will  be  brought  to  adopt 
socks  of  this  construction;  for  they  must  be 
rather  more  troublesome  to  put  on,  and  keep  in 
repair,  besides  having  the  result  of  making 
necessary  a slightly  wider  boot;  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  they  are  a step  in  the  right  direction, 
for  they  will  help  to  absorb  moisture,  prevent 
the  accumulation  of  secretion  between  the  toes, 
aud  promote  cleanliness  in  eveiy  way.  This 
company  also  shows  various  forms  of  woollen 
underclothing,  which  appear  to  be  of  excellent 
material.  Wool  is  certainly  the  beat  practical 
material  to  wear  next  the  body,  as  it  is  porous, 
absorbent,  aud  non-conducting.  Unscientific 
people  generally  imagine  that  clotlies  make 
them  hot.  Such,  of  course,  is  not  the  case; 
they  merely  prevent  the  rapid  transference  of 
heat  from  the  body  to  the  surrounding  atmo- 
sphere. Por  this  reason  it  is  evident  that  a non- 
conductor like  wool  is  a good  substance  to  wear 
even  when  exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of  a fierce 
sun  ; for  it  tends  to  prevent  the  heat  from 
reaching  the  body,  and  so  injuriously  affecting 
its  temperature.  A popular  illustration  of  this 
is  in  the  storage  of  ice;  for  we  wrap  ourselves 
in  a blanket  to  beep  us  warm,  aud  we  wrap  ice 
in  a blanket  to  keep  it  cold. 

Mr.  Lewie,  of  Cheapside,  also  shows  some 
woollen  uuderclothing  of  very  fine  texture  ; he 
claims  that  it  is  unshrinkable  and  very  durable. 
Amongst  the  things  shown  which  we  hope  may 
attract  the  attention  of  ladies,  are  two  plaster 
casts  of  the  human  liver.  One  is  that  of  a 
healthy  liver  of  normal  size  and  8ha-,»e,  such  as 
might  have  belonged  to  a Venus,  and  the  other 
of  a liver  such  as  might  belong  to  many  a 
dyspeptic  lady  whom  one  meets  every  day.  It 
is  much  reduced  in  size,  distorted  in  shape,  and 
is  marked  with  a number  of  parallel  grooves 
showing  where  the  ribs  have  been  forced  into 
its  substance  by  the  pressure  of  a fashionable 


jurious  tendencies,  especially  when  worn  below 
the  knee.  They  hinder  the  return  of  blood 
from  the  legs,  frequently  make  the  feet  swell,, 
and  are  powerful  among  the  various  causes  of 
varicose  veins. 

Passing  to  the  Quadrant  devoted  to  his- 
torical dress,  we  may  congratulate  ourselvea 
that  the  dresses  of  our  ancestors,  though  more 
picturesque,  were  uot  generally  ahead  of  our  own 
in  practical  use.  With  the  exception,  however, 
of  some  in  the  time  of  Edward  lY.,  and  those 
having  the  toes  chained  to  the  legs,  the  boots 
are  for  dry  weather  more  adapted  for  comfort 
than  those  of  the  present  day,  for  they  seem 
to  have  been  fitted  to  the  foot  instead  of  the 
foot  to  the  boot  as  is  now  done.  In  military 
dress,  the  modern  improvements  are  very 
marked,  especially  during  the  last  few  years, 
and  we  believe  it  is  intended  that  the  army 
shall  shortly  have  a uniform  which  is  not  best 
calculated  to  make  them  conspicuous  to  the 
enemy. 

BELGIUM. 

The  catalogue  for  this  section  (which  occu- 
pies a large  annexe  between  the  Aquarium 
and  Queen’s  Gate,  having  greater  space 
allotted  to  it  than  that  claimed  by  any 
other  foreign  country)  is  not  yet  issued, 
and  consequently  there  are  many  points 
which  are  apt  to  be  overlooked,  but  by  the 
courtesy  of  those  connected  with  the  Belgian 
Commission  we  have  boon  enabled  to  derive 
considerable  information  from  the  carefully- 
displayed  exhibits,  which  are  of  unusual  excel- 
lence and  interest.  As  a contrast  to  our  own 
neglected  “school”  division,  we  find  that  this 
is  netirly  all  “ school,”  and  illustrated  most 
thoroughly  from  first  to  last,  and,  taken  in 
conjunction  with  the  recent  report  on  technical 
education,  affords  a good  study,  and  leaves  the 
impression  that  we  have  much  to  learn  as 
regards  the  general  question  of  education, 
whether  technical  or  otherwise.  We  will 
however,  start  with  the  subjects  as  they  are 
arranged,  and  begin  with  the  small  selection  of 
glazed  drain-pipes  shown  by  M.  Joseph  Gibon,  of 
Brussels,  who  has  a few  earthenware  pipes  of 
a darker  colour  than  usual,  and  the  ordinary 
bends  and  syphons,  although  the  intercepting 
and  trapped  syphons  to  which  we  are  accus- 
tomed  are  apparently  not  known ; the  prices 
are  also  given,  and  a 10-centiin6tre  pipe,  which 
corresponds  to  our  4-in.  pipe,  is  given  at  one 
franc  per  mfetre  (about  3 ft.  3 iu.),  which  is 
certainly  cheaper  than  we  can  produce  them 
here. 
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Some  really  excellent  woodwork  for  internal 
finishing  is  shown  by  “ La  Construction  Indus* 
trielle,”  walnut  and  oak  in  chimney-pieces  and 
panelling  of  good  design  and  workmanship, 
more  especially  the  panelled  door  and  over- 
door  at  the  back  of  their  space,  which  will  well 
repay  a close  examination.  Some  of  the  same 
material  worked  in  a different  form  is  sent  by  M. 
Francois  Kosel,  IG,  Rue  Neuve,  Brussels,  whose 
cabinets  and  furniture  of  fumigated  oak  in 
imitation  of  the  antique  are  very  fine  specimens 
of  work.  There  is  a Florentine  tendency  in  the 
detail,  and  a careful  avoidance  of  auy  harsh- 
ness or  crudeness  which  is  so  often  noticed  in 
old  examples  and  which,  in  a material  like  oak, 
capable  of  close  manipulation,  is  never  called 
for. 

M.  Leon  Bouenoau  sends  some  Belgian  marble 
in  the  form  of  chimney-pieces,  rather  bard  in 
outline  and  detail,  but  of  good  workmanship, 
and  near  these  are  some  chimney-pieces  of 
statuary  and  sienna  by  il.  Bvrard  Leonco,  170, 
Chaussee  d’ Anvers,  Brussels,  which  are  delicate 
and  fairly  designed. 

We  now  turn  to  a very  different  subject,  of 
which  wo  should  much  like  to  have  seeu  more, 
viz.,  “housing  the  poor”  in  Belgium.  “ Des 
Habitations  Ouvri&res,”  by  M.  Dr.  Lebon,  is  a 
pamphlet  explaining  the  working  of  the 
“Bureau  de  Bieufaisance  de  Nivelles,’'  whose 
efforts  appear  to  have  been  on  a small  scale,  but 
yet  very  successful.  It  is  the  principle  of  a 
building  society  applied  to  artisans’  dwellings, 
by  which  means  the  thrifty  artisan  is  often 
enabled  to  acquire  his  own  tenement.  There  is 
an  elevation  given  of  a two-storied  building 
•containing  twelve  sets  of  rooms,  and,  although 
there  is  no  plan  attached,  it  can  bo  gathered 
sufficiently  near  from  the  accompanying 
pamphlet,  which  is  chained  to  the  drawing. 
On  the  ground  floor  is  a kitchen  or  “ chambre 
de  reunion,”  15  metros  superficial,  which,  in 
English  measurement,  would  be  as  nearly  as 
possible  13  ft.  by  12  ft.  3 in.,  a water-closet,  and 
a lobby  opening  on  to  the  staircase  ; on  the  top 
floor  are  two  bedrooms  w'ith  separate  entrances. 
The  cost  of  the  twelve  houses  is  given  at 
19,457  francs,  or  1,G21  francs  each.  These  are 
let  at  an  annual  rent  of  G4  francs  8G  centimes, 
and  a monthly  payment  of  four  francs  is 
exacted  by  the  “ Bureau  ” towards  an  accumula- 
tion fund  to  allow  the  occupier  to  become  the 
proprietor,  and  the  inhabitant  in  each  of  these 
instances  already  has  thus  saved  1,400  francs. 
In  addition  to  the  rent  the  “ locatairo  ” pays  a 
ground-rent  of  2 francs  25  centimes,  48  centimes 
for  insm'ance,  and  7i  francs  for  maintenance; 
and,  as  the  Bureau  is  limited  to  a 4 per  cent, 
profit,  a fair  working  margin  is  left.  These 
tigures  are  also  much  lower  than  we  are  accus- 
tomed to,  and  tho  cheapness  of  material  and 
labour,  added  to  the  small  cost  of  the  land, 
give  a good  start  to  schemes  of  this  kind,  and 
make  it  difficult  to  form  a comparison  w-itli  onr 
big  efforts.  We  shall  probably  make  further 
reference  to  this  system  later  on  when  we  are 
in  possession  of  further  information,  which  we 
hope  soon  to  obtain. 

A large  number  of  important  buildings  next 
claim  our  notice.  These  are  "Les  Ecoles  Nor- 
males,”  or  schools  supported  by  the  State  for 
the  instruction  of  tho  Instructors,  male  and 
female ; and  wo  at  once  see  the  rapid  advance 
made  by  tho  Belgians  since  1878,  when  the 
question  was  taken  in  hand  by  the  Government 
under  JI.  Germain.  The  school  at  Bruges  is 
thoi'ongbly  typical  of  sixteenth-century  Belgian 
architecture,  with  the  usual  brick  surface  tracery, 
much  the  same  as  a great  deal  which  already 
exists,  and  which  has  been  used  in  many 
modern  buildings  in  their  principal  towns  ; it 
is  not  by  any  means  a vigorous  design,  and  it 
seems  impossible  to  infuse  much  vitality  into 
this  style,  which  is  probably  the  result  of 
economical  building;  and  moreover,  like  all 
State-aided  productions  in  this  direction,  it  is 
the  “safe”  line  that  is  followed.  The  Ville 
d’ Anvers  is  a thoroughly  French  example,  such 
us  we  see  in  the  “Monitenr”;  it  is  a good 
drawing  to  a very  large  scale,  and  the  warming, 
ventilation,  and  drainage  are  carefully  shown. 
In  this,  as  in  other  instances,  the  sewage 
arrangements  are  somewhat  unusual,  and  the 
watex’-closcts,  which  are  external,  are  treated  as 
a separate  feature,  of  which  the  following 
description  and  diagram  will  give  a fair  idea. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  sewage  flows  direct 
into  a “ fosse,”  or  cesspit,  which  is  ventilated 
into  the  open  air  by  shafts  or  chimneys  above 
the  roof  of  the  low  building,  which  contains  a 
long  range  of  these  closets,  and  through  which 


we  have  taken  the  section ; but  whether  this 
system  is  worth  following  is  a moot  question. 
The  school  at  Tournai,  of  which  the  cost  is 
given  at  1,000,000  francs,  is  a nondescript 
design  of  a poor  and  commonplace  character, 


Normals”  at  Namur  is  a large  building,  shown 
by  a French  fine-line  drawing,  simple,  though 
not  wanting  in  dignity,  and  shows  the  academic 
training  of  the  designer.  A very  bright,  bold, 
and  small  drawing  shows  the  Free  School  at 
Louvain,  where  the  fosse  system  referred  to  is 
again  to  be  seen.  Another  bright  little  drawing 
of  the  “ ficole  Gardienne”  shows  an  ingenious 
arrangement  for  heating,  viz.,  the  hot-air  stove 
is  built  into  the  wall  which  divides  the  class- 
room from  the  play-room,  the  hot  air  being 
given  out  on  each  side;  one  stove  thus  serving 
for  two  rooms,  as  will  bo  further  explained  by 
the  sketch. 


Plan. 

The  “ Kindergarten  ” system  is  most 
thoroughly  carried  out  in  the  communal  or 
elementary  schools,  and  the  various  ingenious 
appliances  will  be  seen  exemplified  ; while  the 
processes  of  manufacture,  from  the  raw  material 
to  the  finished  article  are  shown  by  samples  in 
each  stage,  such  as  the  manufacture  of  paper 
and  cotton.  The  making  of  beer  is  traced  from 
the  condition  of  barley  to  malt,  the  addition  of 
saccharine,  &c.  The  children  are  taught  to 
take  an  interest  in  history  by  means  of  well- 
drawn  portraits  of  the  princifal  characters, 
beginning  with  Ambiorix,  whose  time  was 
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principally  occupied  in  fighting  Julius  Ccesar, 
when  that  worthy  was  nob  engaged  in  writing 
of  or  fighting  against  xis.  Philip  van  Arteveldo, 
who  brewed  sedition  as  well  as  beer,  and 
suffered  accordingly,  is  also  depicted  in  good 
drawing,  and  this  is  carried  through  generally 
in  such  a manner  that  the  pxipils  cannot  fail  to 
look  upon  their  work  as  full  of  interest. 
Geography  is  represented  by  good  maps  and 
taking  pictures  of  the  Roman  Forum,  Bay  of 
Naples,  New  York,  Constantinople,  or 
Athens.  Drawing,  which  they  begin  to 
learn  at  six  years  of  age,  painting,  sculp- 
ture, architecture,  archmology,  mineralogy, 
music,  and  botany  are  equally  well  represented, 
although  the  buildings  in  which  these  pleasant 
subjects  are  taught  are,  to  judge  by  the  nume- 
rous photographs,  of  rather  dreary  aspect. 
Some  school  benches,  desks,  and  ordinary 
fittings  and  appliances  are  also  given,  but  as 
they  do  not  vary  much  from  those  in  vogue 
hero,  and,  indeed,  are  scarcely  so  good  or  various 
as  ours,  it  is  unnecessary  to  do  more  than 
mention  the  fact.  So  much  for  the  State  or 
“ Liberal  teaching  in  contradistinction  to  the 
Church  or  Conservative  section,  of  which  the 
leading  spirit  is  the  “ Institut  des  Freres  des 
Ecoles  Chretiennes,”  which  has  its  own  iustitn- 
tions,  and  in  which  technical  training  seems 
principally  directed  towards  ecclesiastical  build- 
ing and  decoration  of  rather  a poor  and  thin 
type,  which  same  character  applies  to  “ St. 
Luke’s  School  of  Art,”  which  appears  to  be 
their  “South  Kensington,”  where  we  find  port- 
folios of  drawings  and  designs  of  all  kinds  and 
in  all  materials,  some  of  which  are  fairly  good, 
but  generally  are  of  the  “ cast-iron  Gothic” 
order,  and  against  which  we  certainly  can  more 
than  hold  our  own.  The  “ Academies  des 
Beaux  Arts,”  as  might  be  expected,  are  strong 
in  studies  from  the  antique,  drawings,  casts,  and 
busts.  The  Carlsbourg  Normal  School,  being 
mechanically-minded,  sends  some  well-execnted 
drawings  of  machinery  and  construction,  as 
does  also  the  “ Ecolo  Industrielle  ” a Gand 
which  shows  a piece  of  hand-woven  tapestry 
and  specimens  of  lace.  The  five  orders  and 
relative  details,  in  well-drawn  perspective,  also 
appear  in  another  section,  of  which  the  school 
at  Malonne  is  an  exponent.  It  will  bo  noticed 
that  nearly  all  these  drawings  are  in  pencil  and 
colour,  very  little  ink  being  used,  as  this  latter 
method  is  often  unsatisfactory,  and  leads  to  con- 
siderable hardness,  besides  occupying  unneces- 
sary time.  The  “ City  of  Antwerp”  naturally 
takes  great  pride  in  architecture,  and  illustrates 
it  in  many  ways,  and  when  the  catalogue  of 
this  division  is  complete  it  will  greatly  add  to 
the  interest  of  a good  representative  exhibition. 


SANITARY  FITTINGS. 

Resuming  out  notice  of  the  exhibits  in 
the  Eastern  Annexe,  we  may  note  that 
Messrs.  J.  G.  Stidder  & Co.,  of  Southwark 
(Stand  534),  have  a very  varied  and  complete 
display.  Their  improved  valve  closet,  with 
patent  overflow  trap  and  ventilating  junction 
combined,  has  much  to  recommend  it.  It  is  an 
improvement  on  Underhay’s  valve  closet.  The 
“Ultimatum”  trapless  closet  and  Stidder’s 
treble-flush  “ Torrent”  closet,  are  also  worth  the 
attention  of  visitors ; the  first  named  is  made 
to  work  with  an  open  soil-pipe,  the  mouth  of 
which  must  be  carried  above  the  roof-top.  The 
patent  trapped  “Universal”  valve  closet  is 
another  speciality  at  this  stand.  A tip-up 
lavatory  of  exceptionally  strong  make,  suitable 
for  use  in  schools,  is  worth  notice;  also  Stidder’s 
patent  tip  - up  lavatory,  in  which  the  water 
enters  the  basin  through  the  pivots  or  trunnions, 
hot  water  on  one  side  and  cold  water  on  the 
other.  A concealed  wall  urinal,  the  act  of  opening  • 
which  turns  on  tho  water,  exhibits  marked  im- 
provements on  earber  attempts  at  this  form 
of  contrivance.  A good  display  of  plumbers’ 
brass  work  is  made  by  this  firm.  Nor  must  we  ' 
omit  to  mention  their  cast-lead  pipe  tacks  for  ' 
securing  soil  and  other  pipes  to  walls.  These  : 
tacks  may  be  made  of  an  ornamental  character  • 
to  any  design,  and  when  soldered  at  intervals  ! 
to  the  lengths  of  pipe  afford  a ready  means  of  ' 
fixing.  A wash-up  sink,  or  trough,  made  either  : 
in  galvanised  iron  or  pine,  is  a very  handy  con-  • 
trivance,  serving  a mnltitade  of  purposes,  , 
whether  placed  in  a butler’s  pantry  or  a i 
cottager’s  kitchen. 

Moule’s  Patent  Earth  Closet  Company  • 
(Limited)  show,  at  Stand  535,  their  earth-  • 
closets  and  commodes,  which  are  toowellknown  i 
to  need  more  than  the  mention  of  the  fact  that  t 
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they  are  here.  They  do  not  provide  for  the 
■disposal  of  house-slops,  but  for  this  purpose 
may  be  supplemented  by  one  of  Field’s  self- 
acting flash-tanks  placed  below  the  garden  level 
for  the  reception  of  the  slops,  wliich  are  dis- 
charged  from  the  tank  by  syphon  action,  and 
their  contents  conducted  into  the  earth  by 
means  of  agricultural  drain-pipes.  Properly 
carried  out,  this  system  of  earth-closet  and  slop- 
tank  afford,  in  small  country  places,  an  cflicient 
substitute  for  drains  and  sewers.* 

At  Stand  536  Messrs.  Sharp  & Co.,  of  Holborn 
Circus,  are  exhibitors  of  the  “Danner”  patent 
water-closet  and  of  ships’  and  earth  closets, 
which  appear  to  bo  serviceable  and  good.  Ven- 
tilators and  means  of  ventilation  should,  of 
course,  play  an  important  part  in  every  sani- 
tarily well-ordered  building,  and  they  are  repre- 
sented at  this  stand  by  Thomas  Boyle’s 
ventilators.  But  we  purpose  speaking  of  ven- 
tilating appliances  in  a separate  article. 

Stand  537  is  occupied  by  the  Austin  Anti- 
septic Company,  whose  speciality  is  a small 
porous  vessel  wliich,  charged  with  Condy’s  fluid 
or  other  disinfectant,  is  suspended  or  otherwise 
fixed  in  tlie  water-waste  preventer  or  flush- 
tank,  so  that  the  water  using  for  flushing  pur- 
poses becomes  im2)regnated  with  the  antiseptic 
material.  This  is,  as  it  appears  to  us,  a verv 
good  way  of  effecting  the  end  which  was  aimed 
at  by  an  apparatus  already  noticed,  and  iu 
certain  situations  may  be  used  with  advantage, 
although,  as  wo  have  before  pointed  out,  sanitary 
fittings  should  not  be  dependent  upon  such  aids 
for  keeping  them  sweet. 

Stand  538  is  occupied  by  the  Bower-Barll 
Rustless  Irou  Company,  who  show  iron  castings 
for  sanitary  purposes,  treated  by  their  pro- 
cesses. There  is  a wide  field  for  the  employ- 
ment of  this  proces.s,  w-hich,  although  largely 
used,  is  not  yet  generally  known.  We  learn 
that  furnaces  capable  of  treating  about  15  tons 
of  mixed  castings  per  week  have  been  erected 
near  Bankside,  Southwark,  and  are  now 
daily  operation.  There  is,  unfortunatelv,  _ 
limit  to  the  size  of  the  articles  capable  of  being 
treated  by  this  process.  No  piece  must  exceed 
12  ft.  in  length  or  3 ft.  in  depth  and  breadth. 

On  the  large  and  well-displayed  stand  (539) 
occupied  by  the  well-known  firm  of  John  Bold- 
ing  & Sods,  are  to  be  seen  sevcr.al  specialities. 
The  first  thing  we  noticed  was  a very  cheaj) 
•and  apparently  strong  and  serviceable  bath, 
made  of  stout  zinc,  japanned  inside,  and  painted 
■esterually.  It  is  mounted  on  feet,  so  that  no 
casing  or  boxing-in  is  required.  Some  good  tip- 
up  and  other  lavatories  displayed  on  this  stand 
will  bear  inspection.  Special  attention  may  be 
■directed  to  a lavatory,  water-closet,  and  bath, 
fitted  671  suite.  This  firm  are  also  exhibitors  of 
some  very  good  water-closets,  both  of  the  valve 
and  wash-out  type.  Amongst  them  we  may 
name  Bolding’s  “Simplex”  valve  closet,  in 
•which  the  pipe  supplying  the  overflow  trap  (at 
each  flush)  when  empty  serves  as  an  air-pipe, 
and  prevents  the  overflow  trap  being  syphoned 
out.  This  closet  is  provided  also  with  a venti- 
lating pipe  for  ventilating  the  valve-box.  A 
new  valve-closet  is  shown,  fitted  with  Truss’s 
patent  water-waste  preventing  valve,  which  is 
ingenious,  though  simple  in  action,  and  gives  a 
^ood  flush  and  after-flush.  Visitors  interested 
in  such  ai)pliances  shou'd  not  fail  to  see  this. 
Bolding’s  “ Grosvenor  ” or  “ disconnected 
■overflow”  valve-closet  has  some  very  good 
points,  having  been  specially  designed  to 
prevent  the  escape  of  sewer  • gas  into 
the  house.  The  overflow  is  carried  by  a 
separate  rim  to  the  back  of  the  closet,  from 
which  it  is  completely  disconnected,  and  may 
he  made  to  discharge  in  the  same  way  as  the 
ordinary  cistern  warning-pipe  or  overflow,  or  a 
pipe  may  be  carried  down  to  discharge  over  a 
gully  or  in  any  other  convenient  i)osiLion.  The 
■“Alliance”  wash-out  closet,  with  front  outlet, 
shown  at  this  stand,  is  very  efficient.  A house- 
maid’s slop-sink  is  shown,  so  fitted  as  to  be 
portable, — a “ tenant’s  fixture,”  iu  fact,  like  the 
bath  already  mentioned.  In  the  Water  Com- 
panies’ pavilion,  Messrs’  Bolding  & Son  have  a 
special  display,  to  which  we  propose  calling- 
attention  hereafter.  ° 

At  Stand  5-40,  Messrs.  Capper,  Son,  & Co.,  of 
Ingram-court,  Fenchurch-street,  show  tlleir 
well-known  twin-basin  water-closets,  and  their 
very  handy  fold-up  lavatories.  Of  the  merits 
of  these  we  have  spoken  on  previous  occasions. 
Some  good  tip-up  lavatories,  with  pivot  water- 
supplies, — hot  one  side,  cold  the  other, — are  to 
1)0  seen  at  this  stand.  A speciality  at  this 
stand  is  tlio  “ patent  pivot  high-pressure  water 


filter,”  which  is  so  small  and  portable  as  to  bo 
easily  soldered  on  to  the  nozzle  of  an  ordinary 
house-tap.  It  pivots  back  when  the  water 
drawn  from  the  tap  is  not  required  to  be 
filtered.  The  filter  consists  in  brief  of  a 
reversible  cylinder  filled  with  animal  charcoal 
and  asbestos.  The  process  of  reversing  the 
cylinder  causes  the  filter  to  be  self-cleansing, 
and  the  cylinder  can  easily  bo  refilled  when 
necessarj'.  It  is  claimed  for  it  that  it  will  con- 
tinue in  work  for  years  without  this  being 
necessary.  The  water  is  not  kept  standing  in 
the  filter. 

Messrs.  Beck  & Co.  (Limited),  of  Southwark 
(Stand  541),  liave  a very  excellent  display. 
One  of  the  principal  exhibits  at  this  stand  is 
Bell  & Wheatley’s  patent  syjfiion  cistern  for 
flushing  closets,  urinals,  and  for  other  sanitary 
inirposes.  This  is  strong  and  simple,  has  no 
valve^  (except  the  ball-valve),  and  is  suitable 
for  high  or  low  pressures.  The  syphon  dis- 
charge is  set  in  motion  by  the  depression  of  a 
loosely-fitting  piston  or  plunger  working  in  a 
cylinder.  This  cistern  is  one  of  the  best  of  its 
kind.  Beck’s  patent  side  outlet  valve  closet, 
with  galvanised  iron  trap  above  the  floor,  is 
shown  in  combination  with  Bell  & Wheatley’s 
water-waste  preventing  apparatus.  Beck  & 
Co.’s  llushing-rim  closet  basin  and  trap,  and 
their  elastic  valve  closet,  are  shown  in  action 
Sumo  good  brasswork  is  shn^vn  at  this  stand, 
including  valves,  hydrants,  gun-metal  cocks  and 
valves,  and  water  fittings  generally.  Bell’s 
patent  double  valve  stopcocks,  for  connecting 
house  services  with  mains  for  constant  supply, 
meet  the  requirement  very  satisfactorily. 

Some  other  exhibits  in  this  annexe,  as  well 
as  others  of  a kindred  character  scattered  about 
in  other  parts  of  the  Exhibition,  we  must  notice 
in  a farther  article,  bub  before  breaking  off 
this  w-eek  wo  will  deal  with  the  stand  of  another 
well-known  exhibitor. 

Jlr.  Ilcury  Conolly,  of  Hampstead-road, 
occupies  a very  prominent  and  attractive 
stand  (No.  375),  in  the  Central  Gallery.  The 
fitting  nj)  of  the  stand  itself  is  worth  notice 
in  passing,  the  Pompeian  decorations  of  the 
specimen  bath-room,  which  forms  part  o the 
exhibit,  having  been  done  by  Messrs.  W. 
Phillips  &■  Son,  of  Baker-street.  The  ceiling  is 
ventilated  by  means  of  a perforated  cornice, 
the  apertures  in  which  lead  to  a rareficr,  so  as 
to  facilitate  the  carrying  off  of  the  steam  and 
vapour  of  the  apartment.  The  bath  is  of  what 
Mr.  Conolly  calls  the  “Acme”  type,  and 
in  fitting  • up  and  arrangement  it  certainly 
leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  The  cabinet- 
work of  this  bath,  and  of  the  lavatory  and 
toilet-table  shown  en  suite,  is  of  American 
walnntwood,  with  ainboyna  wood  mouldings, 
and  Tubya-wood  panels.  The  “ cork  parquetry  ” 
with  which  the  floor  is  covered  is  a material 
admirably  adapted  to  its  {purpose.  The  lavatory 
is  provided  with  a very  complete  shampooing 
apparatus.  A combined  fold-up  lavatory  and 
lirinal  shown  on  the  stand  is  likely  to  be  found  very 
bandy  where  space  is  limited  and  where  sightli- 
ness is  essential.  In  an  adjoining  compartment 
Mr.  Conolly  has  a variety  of  his  specialities  in 
water-closets  and  urinals.  His  “ Nestor  ” valve- 
closet,  with  self-trapping  overflow,  embodies  an 
improvement  of  value.  Conolly’s  “Automatic” 
water-waste  preventer,  for  flushing  closets, 
urinals,  &c.,  is,  as  we  have  said  on  jirevious 
occasions,  a very  good  one.  Sonic  earthenware 
oval  and  circular  lavatory  basins,  for  comer 
and  other  positions,  arc  worth  notice.  Bema- 
rest  s patent  wash-out  closet  (an  American  in- 
vention, we  believe),  is  shown  in  action.  Among 
other  specialities  at  this  stand  are  some  good 
cast-lead  rain-water  heads,  which,  with  a speci- 
men of  cast  and  sheet  lead,  merit  the  attention 
of  visitors. 


SANITARY  HOUSE  CONSTRUCTION, 
DAMP  ■ PROOF  AND  FIRE  - PROOF 
BUILDING  MATERIALS,  &c. 

Class  XXVIII.,  Group  3,  or  the  Dwelling- 
house,  is  intended  to  show  the  materials  of 
sanitary  house  construction,  relating  to  roofs, 
walls,  damp-proof  solid  floors,  damp-proof  wail 
coverings,  cements,  &c. ; and  further,  this  class 
includes  a number  of  exhibits  bearing  upon  fire- 
j)roof  buildings.  There  are,  however,  a number 
of  objects  in  the  class  under  notice  which, 
though  appertaining  to  house  construction,  and 
in  one  sense  sanitary  and  even  artistic,  pro- 
perly belong  to  other  classes  in  the  same  group. 
Some  of  these  we  have  referred  to  in  a previous 
notice.  It  is  difficult,  we  know,  in  some  cases 


to  discriminate  or  separate  ono  kind  of  object 
from  another  of  kindred  nature  to  it,  but  it  is 
to  be  regretted  that  a large  number  of  objects 
should  be  allowed  so  often  to  overlaj)  ench 
other,  and  otherwise  to  become  dispersed  iu 
other  classes,  at  a distance.  Concentration, 
save  to  a limited  extent,  has  not  been  a leading 
featnro  in  the  present  Health  Exhibition,  and 
hence  a considerable  amount  of  trouble  is  expe- 
rienced by  the  professional  or  practical  man 
who  desires  to  examine,  as  well  as  see,  a dis- 
tinct class  of  appliances  or  materials  iu  con- 
nexion with  improved  house  construction.  A 
new  invention,  material,  or  mode  of  construc- 
tion, stated  to  possess  advantages  over  one 
previously  in  use,  of  course  interests  the  archi- 
tect, engineer,  builder,  and  intelligent  workman, 
not  to  speak  of  others  concerned  more  or  less 
in  house  building  and  repairing.  Thus  the 
concentration  of  a certain  class  of  exhibits  is 
highly  desirable.  We  will,  however,  now 
proceed  to  give  some  particulars  of  the  newest 
and  the  more  important  of  the  exhibits  of 
Class  XXVIIL 

Messrs.  Chambers,  Monnery,  & Co.,  of 
Bisbopsgate-street  (Stand  797),  show  among  a 
number  of  other  articles  a section  of  hollow 
brick  wall  in  situ  to  illustrate  their  patent  cast 
and  wrought  iron  wall-ties  built  in  position. 
Two  courses  of  bricks  with  a hollow  space  be- 
tween equal  to  the  thickness  of  a brick,  are 
connected  with  a series  of  iron  ties  at  intervals. 
The  tie  at  either  end  is  in  the  form  of  a dove- 
tail, and  these  dovetail  ends  built  into  the 
course  of  brickwork  strengthen  the  construction. 
The  central  portion  of  the  wall-tie,  of  course, 
stands  in  the  hollow  space  between  both  courses 
of  brick,  but  being  of  thicker  make  than  the 
dovetail  ends,  and  being  also  shouldered  on  each 
side,  it  acta  as  a good  stay.  The  walls  can  over- 
hang neither  outwardly  nor  inwardly,  and  in  addi- 
tion a dry  wall  is  secured.  Different  forms  of 
wall-ties  aro  shown.  The  kitchen  sink  adapted 
for  artisans’  dwellings,  find  the  kitchen  range  as 
used  in  improved  workmen’s  thvellings,  will 
fairly  meet  the  required  wants.  The  Mid- 
land Rustless  Iron  Company,  Wolverhampton 
(Stand  798),  furnish  some  goods  of  a noticeable 
kind.  These  include  enamelled  and  decora- 
tive plates  for  fireplaces  and  overmantels, 
together  with  tile  hearths,  displaying  decorative 
painted  panels.  A number  of  castings  illus- 
trate parts  of  filters,  cisterns,  meters,  lavatory 
apparatus  treated  with  wliat  is  termed  “ un- 
foulable  enamel.”  Next  we  have  hygienic 
enamelled  wrought  and  cast  iron  baths,  pans, 
&c.  The  exhibits,  as  a whole,  are  well  turned 
out. 

The  Crystal  Porcelain  Pottery  Company,  St. 
Bride-street,  E.C.  (Stand  799)  had  no  objects 
on  view  on  the  occasion  of  our  visit.  Three 
weeks  have  been  allowed  to  pass,  and  yet  not 
one  object  of  any  colour  or  form  was  on  view 
at  the  beginning  of  the  present  week.  Mr.  R. 
Helbronner,  OxLrd-street  (Stand  800),  has  on 
view  some  exhibits  professing  to  hermetically 
exclude  draughts  by  the  expedient  of  a flexible 
cotton  tube  and  grooved  beading.  These 
draught-excluders  are  intended  for  French  or 
casement  windows,  bottoms  of  doors,  ire.  The 
cotton  tube  or  riband  is  inserted  in  some 
instances  into  the  stops  of  doors  or  windows  j 
and,  in  other  instances,  the  draught-excluder  is 
fabtened  on  the  flat  surface  instead  of  into  a 
groove.  Under  some  conditions  they  will 
answer  fairly  well,  but  in  other  cases  they  will 
not  have  the  utility  of  elastic  or  india-rubber 
beading.  As  to  theword  “hermetical”  in  relation 
to  excluding  air  it  is  a folly  to  suppose  that 
people  could  live  in  houses  with  the  air  abso- 
lutely excluded  from  passing  through  or  around 
the  sides  of  doors  or  windows  into  the  room. 

It  is  proper  to  exclude  draughts,  but  not  pure 
air,  but  some  nervous  folk  carry  their  craze  so 
far  that  they  cork  up  the  key-holes  of  their 
doors  and  would  lead  one  to  suppose  that  venti- 
lation and  draughts  were  identical  terms. 

B.  Cannon  & Co-,  Lincoln  (Stand  801),  exhibit 
specimens  of  two  very  useful  materials, — coucen- 
trated  size,  and  glue  powder,  for  painters,  deco- 
rators, carvers,  gilders,  and  other  trades.  The 
former  only  requires  a few  moments  to  prepare 
it  for  use,  and  already  its  value  appears  to  be 
appreciated  by  its  large  consumption  through- 
out the  country  by  builders,  painters,  deco- 
rators, paper-hangers,  and  others.  Mr.  John 
Matthews,  Royal  Pottery,  Weston-super-Mare 
(Stand  802),  as  usual  displays  a good 
assortment  of  his  well  • known  pottery, 
patent  bonding  roll,  square  and  curved  roofing 
tiles,  teiTa  - cotta  objects,  special  ridging 
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bases,  finials,  &c.  We  bave,  on  sundry 
occasions,  spoken  favourably  of  this  ware. 
Messrs.  Diespeker  & Co.,  Holborn,  E.C. 
(Stand  803),  show  specimens  of  Roman 
and  Venetian  marble  mosaic  objects  for 
floors,  doors,  dados,  and  wall  coverings, 
which  have  already  been  incidentally  alluded 
to  in  a former  notice  from  a decorative 
point  of  view.  From  a sanitary  and  construc- 
tive aspect  we  may  add  that  the  mosaic  is  non- 
absorbent and  damp-resisting,  and  will  last 
for  very  many  years  indeed  if  not  subjected  to 
exceptionally  rough  usage.  Jlessrs.  Charles 
Drake  & Co.,  Battersea  PatV,  S.W.  (Stand 
804),  display,  in  addition  to  mosaic  facing  bricks 
and  fire-resisting  fibrous-plaster  slabs,  some 
fire-proof  concrete  floors,  stairs,  doors,  concrete 
moulding,  together  with  a concrete  building 
apparatus.  On  a former  occasion  at  more  than 
one  building  exhibition  we  have  de.scribcd 
Messrs.  Drake’s  exhibits  in  detail.  Of  fire- 
proof construction  in  relation  to  some  exhibits 
iu  the  class  under  notice,  we  may  say  something 
further  on.  Mr.  Joseph  J.  Ellis,  of  the  Eilistowti 
Brick,  Tile,  and  Fire-Clay  Works,  near  Leicester 
(Stand  805),exliibit8  red-clay  and  fire-clay  ware, 
cut,  hand-pressed,  facing,  ornamental,  and 
variety  of  other  goods,  including  crucible  and 
cement  clays.  The  articles,  as  far  as  we  had 
time  to  examine  them,  are  of  very  good  manu- 
facture. Mr.  Foot,  of  Wellington,  Somerset 
(Stand  806),  presents  some  novelties  in  bricks, 
a speciality  being  those  for  damp-proof  wall.^. 
The  bricks  in  some  cases,  according  to  the 
work  for  which  they  are  required,  are  made 
to  dovetail  into  each  other.  In  some 
bricks,  the  pins  and  the  tails  are  moulded 
on  the  bricks,  and  in  other  cases  tails  or 
openings  are  in  both  bricks,  allowing  for  a 
cast  or  wrought-iron  dovetail  or  pin  to  be 
dropped  between  even  with  both  bricks.  The 
tiles  intended  for  paving  purposes  are  similarly 
prepared  for  joining,  but  in  respect  to  the 
bricks  there  is  an  allowance  for  an  open  space 
between.  The  damp-proof  bricks  will,  to  some 
extent,  fulfil  the  intention  that  suggested  their 
manufacture.  Messrs.  James  Stiff  & Son, 
Lambeth  (Stand  807),  exhibit  in  this  class  and 
elsewhere  in  the  building  an  assortment  of  fire- 
proof terra  - cotta  ware,  ventilating  bricks, 
damp-proof  courses,  and  terra-cotta  articles  for 
architectural  ornamentation,  unexceptionably 
good  of  their  kind.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
enlarge  on  the  merits  of  the  goods  of  this  old- 
established  firm. 

Perhaps  it  will  not  be  amiss  at  this  point  to 
say  a few  words  about  the  class  of  damp-proof 
and  fireproof  exhibits,  some  of  which  bave  been 
already  noticed.  We  find  in  Class  XXVIII. 
a number  of  composite  materials  intended  for 
damp-proof  and  fireproof  construction,  but  al- 
though some  of  them  are  very  serviceable,  it 
would  be  wrong  on  our  part  to  say  tha.t  they 
fully  meet  all  the  requirements  sought  in  their 
application.  A few  of  these  damp-proof  methods 
and  processes  have  been  for  some  years  before 
the  public,  while  others  bave  been  only  recently 
introduced.  In  some  cases  a fair  measure  of 
success  has  attended  their  application,  and  in 
other  instances  a very  partial  one ; yet  time,  in 
respect  to  the  latter,  may  show  better  results. 
Then  in  regard  to  fire-proof  construction  or 
building,  the  word  “fireproof”  is  only  a relative 
term,  and  it  must  not  bo  understood  to  mean 
that  the  material  or  the  building  to  which  we 
apply  it  cannot  he  damaged  or  destroyed  by 
fire.  The  result  of  all  inventions  and  materials 
hitherto  employed,  certainly  tends  in  the  direc- 
tion of  greater  safety,  yet  the  sum  total  amounts 
to  only  diminished  liability  to  damage  by  con- 
suming fire.  Some  materials  and  substances 
are  more  readily  destroyed  than  others,  and  the 
object  of  improvements  in  fireproof  building 
should  be  to  render  materials  at  present 
easy  of  ignition,  or  of  succumbing  to  fire, 
difficult  to  be  set  on  fire.  Not  only  has 
the  saving  of  property  to  be  considered, 
but  the  saving  of  life  in  fireproof  con- 
struction. It  is  well  known  that  the  effect  of 
strong  jets  of  water  on  cast-iron  and  stone  is 
to  cause  them  to  split  and  fly  like  glass,  and  it 
will  also  strip  walls  and  ceilings  of  plaster  with 
wondrous  rapidity.  Then  comes  the  washing- 
out  of  the  joints  of  the  brickwork  by  some 
chemical  action  in  the  lime  mortar,  or,  perhaps, 
by  the  mechanical  effects  of  a sudden  cooling. 
A sudden  or  unequal  cooling  will  lead  to  the 
distortion  of  malleable  iron.  The  effect  of 
water  on  burning  timber  would  be  simply  the 
stopping  or  delaying  of  the  process  of  combus- 
tion if  the  water  were  efficiently  applied.  Of 


course,  also,  water  may  cause  special  damage 
to  goods.  The  stones  in  buildings  more  liable 
to  destruction  than  others  are  limestones,  or 
those  made  up  of  a combination  of  lime  and 
other  agents.  But,  indeed,  the  great  majority  of 
building  stones  are  affected  by  strong  heat. 
The  class  of  building  materials  the  most  trust- 
worthy (indeed,  some  of  them  thoroughly  so) 
are  earths  and  cements,  supposing  we  use  the 
term  to  comprise  all  mortars  and  concretes  the 
materials  of  which  do  not  include  uncalciued 
limestone.  In  view  of  what  we  have  stated, 
sundry  of  the  fireproof  building  exhibits  in 
Class  XXVIII.  should  have  their  real  value 
judged  and  estimated. 

Ilitchin’s  Fireproof  Plastering  Company, 
Gresliam-street,  E.C.  (Stand  80S),  present 
specimens  of  half-timbered  buildings,  illus- 
trating the  advantages  of  Ilitchin’s  “patent 
improvements  in  plastering.”  It  is  stated  to 
be  fire-resisting,  and  good  for  staying  the  trans- 
mission of  sound.  It  is  also  put  forward  as  a 
speciality  for  damp  walls,  and  for  casings  for 
the  protection  of  girders  and  columns  from  fire. 
The  groundwork  in  this  system  of  plastering  is 
a wire  netting,  instead  of  latlis.  A number  of 
plaster  slabs  or  casings  are  also  on  view,  and 
some  in  situ,  showing  the  application  to  wall 
linings.  A sanitary  dwelling,  erected  not  far  off 
in  the  Exhibition  building,  shows  the  application 
of  this  sytem  of  plastering,  and  the  woi'k  has 
a good  appearance.  Of  its  sound-staying  pro- 
perties we  are  unable  to  speak  at  present. 
Mr.  Archibald  Dawnay,  King  William-street, 
E.C.  (Stand  S09),  displays  samples  of  solid  floors, 
concrete  - encased  ironwork,  and  rolled  joists 
and  girders  used  in  the  construction  of  solid 
floors.  Here  we  have  on  view  samples  of  rough 
concrete  in  lump,  iron  girders  and  columns 
encased  with  concrete,  rolled-iron  joists,  angle 
and  tee  irons,  and  other  forms  of  ties  and  sup- 
ports used  in  connexion  with  concrete  and  fire- 
proof const.uctiou.  The  ironwork  exhibits  are 
of  excellent  manufacture,  and  the  illustrations  in 
concrete  and  iron  are  of  a fairly  satisfactory  kind, 
considering  all  the  belongings  of  fireproof  con- 
struction and  its  present  standard  of  execution. 

Mr.  Malcolm  Macleod,  Deansgate,  Manchester, 
and  Mile-end,  London,  E.  (Stand  811),  shows 
samples  of  his  “metallic  antiseptic”  concrete, 
stated  to  be  proof  against  fire,  damp,  vermin, 
&c.  There  are  also  on  view  samples  of  natural 
and  artificial  asphaltes,  for  roofs,  floors,  pave- 
ments, and  other  purposes.  An  assortment  of 
similar  materials  is  shown  by  the  Val  de 
Travers  Asphalte  Paving  Company,  Old  Broad- 
street,  E.C.  (Stand  812).  These  exhibits  in- 
clude samples  of  refined  bitumen  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  asphalte  materials;  anti 
there  are  models  displayed  showing  the  appli- 
cation of  asphaltes  to  various  uses  in  street 
pavements,  roofs,  foundations,  damp-courses,  &c. 
Mr.  George  Evans,  Adelaide-street,  Charing- 
cross  (Stand  814),  presents  a solid  wooden  stair- 
case, full  size,  with  heads  and  risers  covered, 
aud  a plastered  soffit,  also  solid  wooden  floors, 
showing  a method  of  forming  ventilation.  We 
cannot  endorse  the  statement  made  on  behalf 
of  these  exhibits  that  they  are  fire-proof  and 
sound-proof,  except  to  a limited  extent. 
The  work  in  itself,  however,  is  creditable. 
Wilkes’s  Metallic  Flooring  and  Eureka  Con- 
crete Company,  Devonshire-square,  Bishops- 
gate,  E.  (Stand  815).  These  exhibits  have 
on  a former  occasion  been  spoken  of  very 
favourably  by  us  on  the  score  of  strength  and 
finish.  Among  the  present  objects  are  fireproof 
floors,  stable  and  basement  floors,  dressings  for 
buildings  and  sewers  in  section.  The  manufac- 
ture is  good.  Mr,  Thomas  Wharam  (Agents, 
Burke  & Co.),  Newman-street,  W.  (Stand  817), 
submits  specimens  of  his  patent  wood-block 
flooring.  The  blocks  are  laid  diagonally  on 
a basis  of  concrete.  Some  of  the  blocks 
are  of  oak,  and  other  specimens  are  a com- 
bination of  oak  and  mahogany.  This  block 
flooring  is  a kind  of  parquetry  work.  It 
is  apparently  strong  in  construction,  and  we 
believe  it  would  prove  durable  if  always  effi- 
ciently done.  In  this  class  Mr.  Tbos.  Jennings, 
of  Lambeth,  S.E.  (Stand  817),  exhibits  patterns 
of  flooring  specially  prepared  for  hospitals  and 
sanatoriums.  The  specimens  are  what  is  known 
as  i»araflined  floors.  The  method  of  fixing  the 
boards  shows  no  nail-holes,  but  there  is  a 
toiiguing.  The  paraffin  dressing  is  stated  to 
render  the  floors  non-absorbent.  Time  alone  can 
prore  the  utility  of  this  method  of  flooring, 
which  appears  to  be  recommended  by  the 
medical  faculty.  Cognate  to  the  last-named 
exhibits  Mr.  Charles  Langstaff,  M.D.  (StandSlG), 


shows  a model  of  a floor  prepared  with  paraffin, 
a treatment  which,  it  is  said,  he  was  the  first 
to  suggest.  Hard  paraffin  is  a white,  soh'd, 
volatile  substance  not  unlike  white  wax.  To 
prepare  it  for  application  it  is  melted  in  an  iron 
pot  or  earthenware  vessel,  and  whilst  hot  is 
painted  over  a portion  of  the  wood,  then  ironed 
into  it  with  a box  iron.  The  paraffin  is  thus 
driven  into  the  wood,  and  a paraffin  surface 
procured.  The  floor  is  prepared  bit  by  bit  at  a 
time  till  the  whole  is  completed.  A floor  sur- 
face results  somewhat  like  a waxed  parquetry 
floor.  We  fear  that  a moist  cloth  and  a hard 
brush  twice  a week  would  fail  to  remove  all  the 
dirt  that  may  accumulate  where  there  is  a good 
trafilc  over  the  floor.  In  the  model  of  this  floor 
the  boards  are  laid  diagonally,  aud  their  edges 
are  bevelled  to  allow  them  to  overlap.  The 
nails  are  driven  through  the  overlapping  por- 
tion of  each  board.  Even  if  the  flooring  boards 
were  of  hard  wood,  we  do  not  approve  of  the 
bevelling  of  their  edges,  for  reasons  obvious  to 
every  practical  man.  Tongued  and  grooved 
bnardirg  is  the  best,  or  a grooving  run  in  the 
edge  of  each  board,  aud  a tongue  of  wood  or 
thin  iron  inserted.  Well-seasoned  timber  is 
indispensable,  and,  if  time  permitted,  the  per- 
manent nailing  down  of  the  floor  ought  to  be 
delayed  for  several  months.  On  the  same  stand 
there  is  a model  of  hot-air  disinfecting  chamber, 
with  bath  and  lavatory  attached,  intended  for  dis- 
infecting the  clothes  and  person  of  a nurse  after 
nursing  an  infectious  case ; also  amodelof  a venti- 
lating apparatus  for  filtering  air  and  charging 
it  with  chemical  compounds.  Messrs.  Towers 
& Williamson,  Adamantine  Clinker  Works, 
Little  Bytham,  Stamford  (Stand  821),  display 
their  “Adamantine  Clinkers”  for  “a  solid 
sanitary  floor.”  Whether  these  clinkers  for 
paving  “ will  wear  longer  than  any  other,  vege- 
tate least,  absorb  least  moisture,  and  are  there- 
fore dryer  than  any  other  paving  in  the  market,” 
we  are  not  at  present  prepared  to  say.  From 
an  examination,  however,  of  these  narrow 
paving  bricks,  we  can  say  they  possess  extreme 
hardness,  and  they  certainly  bave  some  quali- 
ties that  ought  to  ensure  them  a favourable  re- 
ception for  use  in  stables,  coach-houses,  yards, 
abattoirs,  markets,  and  other  places. 

Some  other  exhibits  in  this  class  must  await 
a further  notice. 


We  report  on  p.  819  of  this  week’s  Builder 
the  first  of  the  Conferences  held  in  connexion 
with  the  Exhibition,  and  in  our  list  of  “Meet- 
ings ” on  p.  842  will  be  found  particulars  of  next 
week’s  Conferences. 
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Technical  Education  at 
Home  and  Ah-oad. 

HE  Royal  Commission 
appointed  in  1881  to 
inquire  into  the  sub- 
ject of  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  industrial 
classes  of  certain 
foreign  countries 
technical  and  other 
subjects  for  the  pur- 
pose of  comparison 
with  that  of  the  cor- 
responding classes  in 
this  country,  and  into 
the  influence  of  such 
instruction  on  manu- 
facturing and  other 
industries  at  home  and 
abroad,  have  presented 
a second  and  very  im- 
portant instalment  of  their  labours.  A pre- 
liminary report,  issued  several  months  ago  by 
the  Commissioners,  among  other  matters  gave 
an  account  of  the  primary  instruction  of 
France,  but  in  the  present  report,  Part  I.,  the 
general  scheme  of  education  on  the  Continent 
is  dealt  with,  being  an  introductory  account 
of  primary  and  secondary  schools  in  France, 
Switzerland,  Zurich  (town  and  canton), 
Germany,  Austria,  Belgium,  Holland,  and 
Italy.  In  this  first  portion  the  special  trade 
and  technical  schools  abroad  are  described 
under  five  divisions,  comprising  every  school 
available  for  artisans,  artisans’  general  technical 
schools,  and  apprenticeship  schools,  inter- 
mediate technical  schools  for  foremen  and 
technical  departmental  managers,  women’s 
trade  and  professional  schools  ; and,  fifthly, 
higher  technical  instruction  for  employers, 
managers,  iS:c.  The  first  part  concludes  with 
an  account  of  art  - schools,  galleries,  and 
museums.  Part  11.  comprises  visits  to  indiLS- 
trial  establishments,  with  some  details  of  the 
work  es.sayed  and  accomplished  in  them. 
Part  III.  deals  with  various  educational  insti- 
tutions, science  and  art  schools,  colleges, 
museums,  and  workshops  visited  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  In  Part  IV.  we  have  the  Commis- 
sioners’ conclusions,  with  comparison  in  respect 
to  home  and  foreign  methods,  the  state  of 
matters  as  regards  Ireland,  agricultural  educa- 
tion, and  the  final  “Recommendations”  of  the 
Commissioners.  Of  a report  or  reports  dealing 
with  such  a wide  and  varied  range  of  subjects, 
it  would  be  impossible  in  any  one  or  two 
articles  to  do  more  than  present  the  reader 


with  a few  of  the  chief  bearings  of  the  inquiry 
with  regard  to  technical  education  of  the 
workman  and  its  influence  on  the  future  of  our 
British  industries.  In  France  at  present  in- 
struction in  the  use  of  tools  is  becoming 
general  in  the  primary  schools,  and  this  system 
may  have  good  results,  as  iu  some  countries 
the  working  classes  receive  the  only  educa- ' 
tional  training  on  which  they  have  to  depend 
for  life  in  the  primary  schools.  In  the 
secondary  schools  in  France  the  instruction  is 
still  mostly  on  the  old  classical  lines,  save  in 
some  of  tile  Lycees  ; additional  time  is  given 
to  mathematics  in  the  last  two  years  by  boys 
intended  to  enter  the  higher  technical  schools. 
In  regard  to  the  higher  elementary  schools  a 
relatively  smaller  number  of  youths  are  pre- 
pared for  those  of  the  higher  type,  but  some  of 
them  appear  to  be  secondary  schools.  Tlie 
physical  sciences,  chemistry,  &c.,  form  .subjects 
of  instruction  here,  and  a considerable  time  is 
given  to  them,  and  these  institutions  are  fur- 
nished with  e.Tcellent  laboratories.  The  Com- 
missioners admit,  speaking  generally,  that  the 
ordinary  schools  of  France  excel  ours  as  a pre- 
paration for  the  technical  school.  In  the 
primary  schools  greater  attention  is  given  both 
to  geometrical  and  free-hand  drawing,  the 
latter  being  entirely  from  models,  and  there  is 
also  instruction  in  the  use  of  tools.  Again, 
the  advantage  in  regard  to  the  secondary 
schools  is  in  the  giving  of  more  time  to 
mathematics,  especially  in  the  upper  classes 
of  the  Lycties.  A knowledge  of  drawing  is 
necessary  to  workmen  in  nearly  all  crafts, 
but  it  is  indispensable  to  building  workmen, 
and  we  have  never  ceased  in  this  joiu-nal  to 
keep  the  fact  before  the  country.  The  school 
system  of  Switzerland  must  be  judged  by  that 
which  obtains  in  Zurich  (town  and  canton). 
As  in  other  parts  of  the  country  the  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  is  gratuitous, 
and  the  first-named  compulsory.  The  system 
embraces  primary,  secondary,  evening,  and 
high  schools.  All  children  between  six  and 
fourteen  years  of  age  must  attend  school,  and 
have  to  remain  in  the  primary  school  until  the 
age  of  twelve.  Swiss  children,  however, 
usually  attend  the  Kindergarten  schools  from 
the  age  of  four  to  five,  conducted  according  to 
the  system  of  Froebel,  but  the  attendance  is 
optional  here,  and  these  schools  have  no  State 
endowment.  Children  on  leaving  the  primary 
school  at  the  age  of  twelve,  can  either  attend 
the  secondary  school  or  they  may,  subject  to 
the  prescribed  attendance  at  a supplementary 
school,  begin  practical  life.  The  course  iu 
secondary  schools  extends  over  four  years,  and 
those  entering  such  schools,  and  remaining  in 


them  for  two  years,  or  until  fourteen  yeara  old, 
are  free  from  further  school  attendance.  As  a 
contrast  with  the  cost  of  School  Board  build- 
ings in  London,  we  may  mention  that  the 
Zurich  elementary  school  building  amounted 
to  43,000?.,  or  66/.  per  head.  Irregularity  of 
attendance  is  unknown  ; all  children  leam  one 
foreign  language  ; all  are  taught  drawing,  and 
have  object  lessons  in  natural  history.  In  the 
higher  classes  there  is  rudimentary  in- 
struction in  chemistry,  and  museums  form 
a noteworthy  feature  in  the  Zurich  schools. 
The  higher  schools  in  the  canton  comprise 
the^  gymnasium  or  classical  school  for  pre- 
paring for  the  Univei-sity  or  the  Polyteclmic 
and  the  Trade  School  (Industrieschule)  which 
prepares  for  the  Polytechnic  or  for  direct 
entrance  into  trade.  The  Trade  School,  which 
is  entered  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  comprises  four 
classes,  extending  over  three  years  and  a half, 
The  first  being  a preparatory  one.  There  are 
two  divisions  or  w’ards  from  the  secondary 
schools,  a technical  section  and  a commercial 
one,  the  former  again  dividing  in  the  third  and 
fourth  years  into  a mathematical  and  natural 
science  section.  TJie  commercial  section  ends 
with  the  third  year.  In  the  cantonal  school, 
consisting  of  a gymna.sium  and  a trade  school 
under  the  same  roof,  the  teaching  of  the 
highest  class  is  in  advance  of  that  found  in 
smaller  schools  in  the  country.  In  connexion 
with  the  physical  collections  is  a small  work- 
shop containing  a water  motor  for  working  the 
dynamo  and  used  for  the  repair  of  apparatus, 
&c.,  but  only  by  the  teacher  and  liis  assistants. 
Drawing  forms  an  important  feature  of  the 
instruction  of  this  school,  an  average  of  six 
hours  per  week  being  devoted  to  this  subject. 
The  influence  of  such  schools  on  the  industries 
of  Switzerland  must  be  great.  There  are 
middle-class  private  schools  in  England,  and 
their  name  is  legion  where  drawing,  or  rather 
copying,  occupies  attention  merely  for  one 
hour  on  one  particular  day  in  the  week.  In 
Germany,  as  in  Switzerland,  education  is 
compulsory.  With  the  exception  of  those 
children  who  are  preparing  for  the  higher 
secondary  schools,  all  classes  of  the  population 
are  educated  in  “ Volksschulen  ” or  public  ele- 
mentary schools.  The  children  enter  at  six 
and  remain  until  the  age  of  fourteen.  Most  of 
those  intending  to  pursue  their  education  in 
the  secondary  schools  enter  a preparatory 
school  in  place  of  an  elementary,  generally 
leaving  that  school  at  the  age  of  nine  or  ten.  In 
most  parts,  the  secondary  schools  consist  of 
higher  elementaryundsecondary  schools  proper. 
There  are  three  kinds  of  secondary  schools  in 
North  Germany,  the  Gymnasium  or  Classical 
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School,  the  Real  Gymnasiuin,  in  which  Latin 
is  taught,  but  not  Greek,  additional  time  being 
given  to  science  and  mathematics,  and  the  Ober 
Real  School,  where  a still  greater  amount  of 
attention  is  devoted  to  drawing  and  science, 
the  modern  languages  being  substituted  here  to 
the  entire  displacement  of  Latin  and  Greek. 
The  complete  course  of  instruction  in  any  of 
these  schools  occupies  ten  year.?.  Pupils  who 
have  obtained  the  leaving  certificate  from  the 
Gymnasium  are  entitled  to  enter  any  of  the 
faculties  of  the  University  or  the  Polytechnic 
schools.  There  are  sundry  other  schools  in 
Germany  under  various  designations.  Modern 
languages,  mathematics,  and  science,  though 
forming  the  main  subjects  of  instruction  in 
the  higher  Real  Schools  of  North  Germany, 
yet  it  appears  that  but  few  of  these  schools 
are  fitted  with  laboratories.  Secondary  as  well , 
as  elementary  schools  are  under  State  super- 
vision, and  the  system  of  instruction  in  the 
schools  of  the  same  grade  is  practically  the 
same.  The  communes  or  municipalities  entirely 
support  the  primary  schools  within  their 
district,  save  in  the  case  of  the  very  poorest 
communes,  which  receive  some  aid  from  the 
State  or  province.  In  many  districts  or  large 
cities  primary  education  is  entirely  gratuitous, 
and  in  nearly  all  primary  schools  the  fees  are 
extremely  low.  So  the  children  of  necessitous 
parents  in  all  cases  are  enabled  to  receive  free 
education.  With  .scarcely  an  exception,  the 
schools  are  day  schools,  and  throughout  Ger- 
many secondary  private  adventure  schools  are 
practically  unknown.  This  is  ([uite  unlike 
the  system  that  obtains  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  where  private  adventure  .schools 
are  very  numerous,  although  yearly  a great 
reduction  in  their  number  is  taking  place. 
The  Commissioners,  in  remarking  upon  the 
extent  of  secondary  education  in  Germany, 
avow  that  secondary  instruction  of  a superior 
kind  is  placed  within  the  reach  of  children  of 
parents  of  limited  means,  “to  an  extent  of 
which  we  can  form  no  conception  in  this 
country.’’  In  Austria  the  elementary  schools 
are  of  two  grades,  lower  elementary  schools 
with  three  classes  chiefly  in  villages,  and  higher 
elementary  schools  with  four  grades.  The 
higher  schools  have  six  or  seven  chusses. 
Although  lower  elementary  instruction  is  com- 
pulsory, compulsion  does  not  exist  with  respect 
to  attendance  at  the  higher  elementary  schools. 
The  middle  schools,  like  those  of  Germany, 
comprise  Real  schools,  Real  gymnasia,  and 
gymnasia  proper ; and  the  high  schools  include 
universities  and  polytechnic  schools.  There  are 
also  infant,  orphan,  and  convent  schools,  special 
schools  for  the  blind,  deaf  and  dumb,  and 
seminaries  for  teachers.  Though  the  infant 
schools  are  supported  partly  by  the  commune, 
and  partly  by  private  societies  and  by  manu- 
facturers, and  proprietors  of  industrial  estab- 
lisliments,  they  are  under  State  supervision, 
but  they  receive  no  Government  grants. 
Every  higher  elementary  school  has  in  con- 
nexion a continuation  school  at  which  atten- 
dance is  compulsory  for  those  children  not 
attending  a school  of  a higher  grade,  from  the 
time  they  leave  the  primary  till  they  reach 
the  age  of  fifteen.  Poor  children  have  their 
school  fees  remitted.  The  fees  vary  from  Is.  8d. 
to  6s.  8d.  for  those  who  can  pay.  The  continua- 
tion schools  are  partly  maintained  by  the  State. 
Children  who  wish  to  carry  their  education 
further  leave  the  primary  school  at  twelve, 
entering  the  fourth  class  of  higher  elementary 
school,  from  which  they  may  pass  to  the 
gymnasium.  The  Real  school  is  one  of  the 
special  schools  of  a professional  character. 
The  secondary  schools  of  Austria  are  similar 
to  those  of  Germany.  Some  of  these  inter- 
mediate schools  visited  by  the  Commission  in 
Vienna  are  carried  on  in  magnificent  and  well- 
appointed  buildings,  having  excellent  teaching 
apparatus,  and  well-equipped  laboratories. 
The  gymnasiums  are  either  public  or  private 
institutions,  the  Real  school  being  often  partly 
supported  by  the  State  and  the  commune.  In 
Belgium  school  attendance  is  not  yet  com- 
pulsory, but  there  must  be  at  leiist  one 
public  (Government)  school  in  each  commune. 
Gratuitous  instruction  can  be  demanded  by 
parents,  and  some  communes  make  their  schools 
free  to  all.  There  are  a number  of  clerical 


schools  in  Belgium.  The  Government  schools 
are  inspected  by  Government  officials,  who  have 
no  right  to  enter  the  clerical  or  private  schools. 
It  is  open  to  all  to  establish  schools  of  every 
kind,  the  principle  of  freedom  of  instruction  is 
carried  so  far.  It  is  stated  that  30  per  cent, 
of  the  total  adult  population  of  Belgium  at 
the  age  of  conscription  can  neither  read  nor 
write.  The  statement  that  60  per  cent,  of  the 
children  of  school  age  (six  to  fourteen)  in 
Belgium  are  in  the  Government  schools,  25  per 
ceut.  in  clerical  and  private  schools,  and  15  per 
cent,  not  attending  school  at  all,  are  statistics 
not  admitted  by  the  clergy,  who  state  that 
they  have  40  per  cent,  of  the  children  in  their 
schools.  Belgium  ha.s  no  factoiy  laws,  hence 
children  may  be  employed  at  any  age,  but  public 
opinion  has  greatly  restricted  the  employment 
of  children  to  the  age  of  twelve,  and  proprietors 
of  factoriesoftenestablishhalf-timeschools.  The 
cost  of  public  primary  education  is  defrayed  in 
about  the  following  proportions  ; — By  the  com- 
mune, 33  per  cent.  ; province,  17  per  cent.  ; 
the  State,  50  per  cent.  As  regards  secondary 
education  in  Belgium,  the  Government  inter- 
mediate schools  are  of  two  classes, — the  higher 
elementary  or  middle-class,  where  the  fee  is 
‘2,1.  8s.  per  annum.  The  secondary  schools  or 
Athdn(‘es  have  a fee  of  4?.  per  annum.  The 
town  usually  provides  the  building, — the  State 
making  up  the  difference  between  the  fees  and 
the  cost  of  teaching.  Many  scholarships  exist 
from  the  primary  to  the  middle-class  schools, 
and  preparatory  schools  are  attached  to  the 
latter.  The  education  of  middle-class  children 
is  usually  completed  in  the  higher  middle 
school,  which  is  entered  at  nine  and  left  at 
fourteen  to  sixteen  years  of  age.  Now,  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  formerly  parents 
and  masters  were  interested  to  see  the  youth 
apprenticed  to  a trade  at  fourteen,  so  that  his 
seven  years  servitude  would  end  when  he 
reached  his  majority  at  twenty-one  years  of 
age.  The  preparation  for  the  Atlffmee  in 
Belgium  is  usually  in  priv'ate  schools  or  by 
home  teaching.  The  institution  is  divided 
into  two  branches,  literary  and  scientific  and 
professional,  and  in  each  of  these  there  are 
seven  classes,  but  no  Latin  is  taught  on  the 
professional  side.  The  Government  Athen^es, 
or  day  schools  have  boarding-houses  attached 
to  them  in  large  towns.  There  are  numbers  of 
primary  and  secondary  schools  under  the 
clergy  in  which  the  education  is  parallel 
with  that  of  the  Government  schools.  They 
are  more  numerous  than  the  latter,  and 
in  these  clerical  Ath6n(ies  it  is  stated 
that  a much  higher  salary  is  paid  to  pro- 
fessors than  in  the  State  institutions,  some 
of  the  best  teachers  in  Belgium  being  found 
in  these  clerical  schools.  No  Polytechnic 
schools  exist  in  the  country ; the  higher 
technical  education  being  curried  on  in  the 
four  universities.  In  Holland  the  communes 
are  responsible  for  providing  adequate  school 
accommodation  for  primary  instruction.  The 
elementary  schools  are  divided  into  ordinary 
and  superior ; there  is  no  compulsory  attend- 
ance, and  one  half  of  the  children  attending 
school  pay  no  fees.  In  lt80  the  total  cost 
of  primary  instruction  in  Holland  was 
800, 000^.  for  about  four  millions  of  a popu- 
lation. Of  this  sum  only  100,000?.  come 
from  fees.  The  school  attendiince  for  the 
year  reached  540,000,  of  whom  400,000  were 
in  public  schools.  The  number  of  primary 
teachers  was  about  14,000.  Holland  had  in 
the  same  year  150  secondary  schools  contain- 
ing about  15,000  pupils.  The  greater  num- 
ber of  these  schools  are  superior  intermediate 
schools  similar  to  the  German  Real  Schools. 
They  are  non-classical,  and  prepare  for  trade, 
university  faculties  of  medicine  and  philosophy, 
as  also  for  the  only  Dutch  Polytechnic 
school  at  Delft,  and  for  higher  technical 
academies.  The  other  secondary  schools  in- 
clude twenty-four  gymnasia,  and  five  pro- 
gymnasia of  a similar  kind  to  those  in  Ger- 
many. In  1883  the  total  cost  of  education 
in  Holland  was  estimated  at  1,250,000/.,  of 
which  375,000/.  was  provided  by  the  Central 
Government.  We  finish  our  notice  of  the 
primary  and  secondary  schools  on  the  Conti- 
nent by  some  brief  details  in  relation  to  Italy, 
where  primary  education  is  both  free  and  com- 


pulsory, though  the  law  of  compulsion  in  i 
respect  to  some  parts  of  that  country 
appears  to  be  a dead  letter.  Children  i 
on  leaving  the  elementary  school  may  • 
either  enter  the  gymnasium  (only  found  in  ' 
cities),  if  they  are  preparing  for  a classical  i 
education,  or  into  the  technical  school  if  they  • 
are  intended  for  a commercial  or  Industrie  t 
career.  There  are  five  classes  in  the  gymna- 
sium ; the  students  of  the  fifth  class  may 
graduate  as  licentiates,  passing  into  the  i 
lyceum,  which  is  a higher  school,  only  found 
in  a few  of  the  chief  cities  ; there  are  three 
classes  in  the  lyceum,  the  highest  of  which 
leads  to  the  university.  The  technical  schools 
corresponding  on  the  industrial  side  to  the 
gymnasium  on  the  classical  side  have  three 
classes  of  one  year  each.  The  chief  objects  of 
these  schools  is  to  prepare  for  trade,  but  they 
are  also  attended  by  those  who  are  to  continue 
their  studies  at  the  technical  institutes,  or  at 
the  professional  schools.  In  addition  there 
are  three  higher  class  technical  institutes, 
corresponding  nearly  with  the  Polytechnic 
Schools  of  Germany.  Besides  the  State  Free 
Schools  in  Italy,  there  are  several  other 
schools,  the  Kindergarten,  and  a large  number 
of  private  schools  under  clerical  direction. 
Such,  then,  is  the  primary  and  secondary 
system  of  education  prevailing  on  the  Con- 
tinent, of  which  the  foregoing  is  a summary. 
We  deemed  it  necessary  to  devote  space  in 
illustration  of  first  and  second  class  schools  in 
the  Continental  system  of  education,  and  of 
the  kind  of  instruction  imparted  in  these,  as- 
a preliminary  of  technical  education  proper. 
Primary  instruction  is  becoming  more  and 
more  moulded  and  shaped  in  these  foreign, 
school.?,  with  a view  to  the  actual  wants  of  the 
age,  keeping  in  sight  the  future  of  the  work- 
man. A good  deal  of  practical  information  of 
coume  can  be  given  to  pupils  in  primary 
schools,  including  free-hand  and  geometrical 
drawing,  the  use  of  tools,  &c.,  when  it  is 
understood  that  those  youths  are  intending  to 
follow  industrial  occupations. 

In  a second  article  we  will  pass  under  notice  - 
a few  of  the  most  noticeable  of  the  special  trade 
and  technical  schools  abroad  and  at  home,  and 
particularly  those  intended  to  supply  the 
training,  at  least  to  some  extent,  obtainable  in 
the  workshop  under  the  old  system  of  regular 
apprenticeship,  which,  it  is  to  be  regretted,  is 
fastly  disappearing.  For  the  present  we  will 
only  remark  that  it  is  a satisfaction  to  us  to 
know  that  in  our  many  article.?  on  technical 
education,  and  the  wants  of  our  workmen, 
particularly  those  of  the  building  and  kindred 
trades,  we  anticipated  long  since  much  of 
what  is  at  present  realised  at  home  and  abroad, 
including  even  some  of  the  “ Recoramenda- 
tiona”  with  which  the  Commissioners  conclude 
their  second  report.  Finally,  in  our  next 
paper,  we  may  make  some  observations  on  the  ■ 
scope  of  technical  education,  pointing  out  some  ■ 
difficulties  that  stand  in  the  way  of  its  efficient 
application,  owing  to  the  changed  condition  of 
manufacture,  resulting  from  the  spread  of  : 
machinery  and  the  minute  sub-division  and  I 
organisation  of  labour  that  now  obtains  in  many  • 
of  our  national  industries. 


THE  LONDON  OF  THOUSANDS,  AND  • 
THE  LONDON  OF  MILLIONS  OF 
INHABITANTS. 

The  admirable  reproduction  of  a street  of  1' 
Old  London,— noticed  in  a recent  number,—  - 
which,  by  a’  curious  irony  of  arrangement,  . 
immediately  adjoins  the  display  of  machinery  .• 
for  electric  lighting,  in  the  Exhibition  now 
struggling  into  order  at  South  Kensington,  has 
unusual  interest  at  a moment  when  such  grave  ; 
questions  affecting  the  future  welfare  of  the  ; 
metropolis  are  in  the  air.  It  is  not  our  object  t 
at  the  present  moment  either  to  raise  the  ; 
artistic  question,  to  describe  the  details  of  the  i 
treat  which, — and  it  must  have  been  at  a very  v 
considerable  cost, — has  been  provided  for  the  f 
visitors  to  the  Health  Exhibition,  or  to  discuss  5 
the  theory  or  the  detail  of  administrative  ( 
reform.  Our  aim  is  rather  to  avoid  all  points  • 
of  controversy, — to  shock  no  school  of  taste, — - 
but  to  point  out  certain  features  of  material  .. 
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importance  which,  for  good  or  for  evil,  must 
dominate  the  structural  development  of  the 
London  of  the  future. 

‘‘Unfeigned  regret,”  says  a writer  whose  pen 
it  is  not  difficult  to  recognise,  “ will  be  expe- 
rienced that  the  London  of  to-day  is  not  like 
the  London  of  Dick  Whittington,  of  Izaak 
AValton,  of  the  Due  de  Sully,  and  all  the  other 
personages  whose  habitations  are  grouped 
•together  in  such  an  enchanting  manner.  In 
fact,  the  lesson  which  every  thinking  Londoner 
will  carry  away  in  his  mind  from  a vi.sit  to 
South  Kensington  in  the  present  year  of  grace 
will  be  that  the  capital  city  is  fifty  degrees 
uglier  now-a-days  than  it  was  in  an  epoch 
which  we  are  generally  taught  to  regard  as 
almost  barbarous.” 

A scale  of  ugliness  has  yet  to  be  contrived  ; 
and  hard  and  long  would  be  the  contest  before 
it  was  admitted  as  a canon  of  art  in  any 
branch.  Nevertheless,  it  is  impossible  to 
■observe  the  change  which  has  come  over  the 
building  aspect  of  the  country  within  the  last 
few  years,  without  admitting  that  the  writer 
whose  words  we  have  cited  ha.s  expressed 
opinions  that  are  very  generally  held.  We 
wish,  however,  rather  to  look  at  the  trans- 
formation undergone  by  London  in  the  p sst, 
and  to  see  how  far  we  may  expect  the  con- 
tinuance or  the  variation  of  the  process  in  the 
future  of  change,  than  to  express  any  appre- 
ciation of  its  artistic  value.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  we  see  the  beautiful  work  of  Mr. 
George  Birch  fresh  with  all  the  lustre  of 
novelty.  To  the  interest  attaching  to  repro- 
duction is  added  that  which  is  due  to  good 
and  unspoiled  workmanship.  The  mimic 
antiquity,— valueless  as  it  may  be  if  regarded 
from^  the  stand  - point  of  a pedantic  anti- 
quarianism, — has  in  the  eyes  of  nine  visitors 
out  of  ten  no  small  advantage  over  the  real 
antirpiity,  could  such  be  found.  And  found 
it  can  be.  It  would  add  to  the  value  of  the 
description  given  in  the  “ Official  Guide  to  the 
International  Health  Exhibition,”  if  dates,  as 
near  the  mark  as  possible,  were  attached  to 
the  different  houses.  Elizabeth’s  reign  is  rriven 
as  the  date  of  No.  1-1,  and  the  chite  1480  is 
attributed  to  the  Fountain  Inn  in  the  Minories 
Now,  in  not  a few  parts  of  England,  notably 
ill  the  streets  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Guildford, 
are  to  be  found  houses  of  equal  age.  One  a 
country  grange,  part  of  the  stonework  of  which 
is  attributed  to  the  reign  of  John,  bears  the 
date  1485  (if  we  remember  aright)  on  many 
of  Its  massive  timbers.  A fine  gabled  mamsion 
at  Merrow,  which  sank  to  the  office  of  a road- 
side inn  in  the  days  of  coaching,  and  is  now 
only  a yet  more  humble  public-house,  bears 
openly  its  date  of  1616.  We  could  point  to 
instances  in  the  same  neighbourhood  where  the 
style  of  the  structure,  the  character  of  the 
wood-carving,  and  the  condition  of  the  houses 
challenge  a very  early  age.  If  these  are  com- 
paratively rare,  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  timber 
IS  not  imperishable.  On  a sudden  a whole 
front  of  great  age  and  great  beauty  may  give 
warning  that  if  it  is  not  taken  down  -for  re- 
construction, let  us  hope,— it  will  take  it.self 
•down  ; and  the  main  point  is,  that  in  any  but 
buildings  of  which  the  importance  is  so  great 
as  to  mask  the  spoiling  touch  of  time  bv 
the  very  grandeur  of  their  decav,  squalo'r 
creeps  on  with  age.  Thus  our  counterfeit  but 
fresh  old  London  lias  one  kind  of  charm  which 
would  have  been  absent  in  the  real  antifiuc  • 
whatever  claim  that  may  have  on  us  in  its 
■relics,  or  may  have  had  on  the  coeval  in- 
habitants of  the  City. 

In  the  change  which  has  occurred  since  the 
Elizabethan  and  the  Stuart  times  there  is  much 
more  that  has  to  be  regarded  than  the  chancre 
of  fashion.  Tliat  the  pure  incalculable  caprice 
•of  what  we  call  fashion  is  one  element  of  archi- 
tectural change  there  can  be  little  doubt.  In 
-dress  this  caprice  is  now,  perhaps,  the  most 
potent  of  all  causes  of  change.  But  even  in 
■dress  the  progress  of  science  and  of  art  has 


plex,  until  the  time  when  gunpowder  gave  to 
the  bullet  a force  which  no  armour  could 
resist,  and  plate  and  scale  armour,  as  well  as 
mail,  disappeared  almost  at  once.  But  durin'r 
the  greater  part  of  four  centuries  tlie  fashion 
of  dress  was,  to  a considerable  degree,  deter- 
mined by  the  exigencies  of  the  armourer. 

That  in  architecture,  as  in  dress,  there  have 
been  structural  or  material  reasons  for  changes 
of  style  is  universally  admitted.  Pure  caprice 
may,  no  doubt,  have  had  its  influence, — ar 
influence  which  is  not,  perhap.s,  indistincruish 
able  in  the  building  of  the  present  day.°  But 
apart  from  these  two  causes,  and,  we  appre- 
hend, far  more  effective  than  either,  is  that 
mighty  solvent  before  which  old  laws,  old 
habits,  old  customs,  old  tastes,  everytliing  that 
is  old,  at  least,  in  Western  Europe,  has  yielded, 
namely,  increase  of  population.  In  l.-jGD 
London  did  not  reach  beyond  Charing  Cross 
to  the  west ; Holborn  ran  along  its  northern 
fringe  ; its  eastern  boundary  was  about  lialf  a 
mile  from  the  Mansion  House,  and  narrow 
strips  of -building  lined  the  river  as  far  as 
Westminster  and  Wapping.  The  boroiudi  had 
an  extreme  width  of  a third  of  a mile,  and  an 
extreme  length  of  a mile  and  a quarter. 
Roughly  measured,  the  area  could  not  have 
been  much  more  than  double  that  of  the  city 
proper,  or  from  1,200  to  1,400  acres.  If  we 
allow  the  same  density  of  population  over  this 
area  as  that  which  now  exists  in  tlie  “Central 
London”  of  the  Registrar  General,  the  London 
of  1560  held  some  105,000  to  125,(100  inhabi- 
tants. The  Greater  London  ” of  the  census 
of  1881  covered  697  square  miles,  and  held,  in 
that  year,  4,764,312  inhabitants.  In  the  City 
alone  the  population  had  fallen  from  74,688  in 
18/1,  to  50,276  ill  1881,  figures  wliich,  com- 
paring area  with  area,  accord  very  closely  with 
our  above  estimate  for  1560. 

So  mighty  a change  as  the  multiplication  of 
a body  of  citizens  by  forty  fold  must  luive  bad 
an  infiuence  on  habit  and  on  abode  of  an 
irresistible  force.  It  must  have  told,  silently 
and  imperceptibly,  on  every  element  of  struc- 
tural design.  Look  at  such  a question  as  that 
of  the  proper  width  of  streets  and  area  of 
public  places.  All  the  inhabitants  of  so  vast 
a province  do  not,  of  course,  seek  daily  the 
same  centres  of  occupation.  Possibly  there 
are  few  persons  now  to  be  found  who  have 
ever  passed  through  London,  from  east  to  west, 
or  from  north  to  south,  in  a single  day,  except 
it  were  by  railway.  But  what  would  be  the 
difference  required  in  the  width  of  such  a line 
of  street  that  running  along  the  Strand, 
Ludgate-hill,  and  Cheapside,  when  it  was  the 
main  thoroughfare  for  a city  of  one,  two,  or 
three  hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  and  when 
it  becomes  one  of  the  parallel  route.-,  for  the 
traffic  of  a city  of  four  millions  and  more  ? 

Tins  question  of  the  capacity  of  tboroiudi* 
fares  for  traffic  is  one  that  is  intimately  con- 
nected with  such  structural  changes  us  distin- 
guish the  Old  London  Street  at  Soutii  Ken- 
sington from,  let  us  say,  the  Westbourne- 
grove  of  to-day.  Each  house  reproduced  in 
the  former  had  its  individuality.  The  house 
was  the  architectural  unit  of  the  city.  It  is 
so  no  longer.  It  is  the  street  that  is  the  unit. 
In  Old  London  each  trader  not  only  sought  to 
give  importance,  character,  attractivenes.s,  to 
his  house  or  shop,  but  provided, — as  is  to  be 
well  seen  in  the  restoration,- for  the  comfort  of 
tlie  pedestrians.  Under  the  jutting  vcrand:ih3 
or  shed  roofs  that  protected  the  open  sh.>p- 
fronts,  shelter  from  a pa.ssing  .shower  was  at 
any  time  attainable.  And  no  doubt,  for  this 
cause,  a rainy  day  may  have  been  very  good 
for  trade. 

At  present  it  is  not  the  question  whether  we 
admire  the  old  shelters,  as  architectural  features 
or  not.  Their  re-introduction,  with  all  their 
picturesque  convenience,  would  be  simply  im- 
practicable ; and  that  for  the  sufficient  recs  m 
that  a check  would  thus  be  imposed  on  liie 
circulation  through  the  streets,  wbieh  would 
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But  a partial  shelter,  thu.s  effected,  would  cause 
such  an  absolute  block,  in  heavv  showers,  as  to 
be  totally  out  of  the  question. 

This  Is  but  one  example  of  the  influence 
which  the  increase  in  magnitude  of  a city  must 
have  on  its  architecture.  Many  more  might, 
no  doubt,  be  found.  Not  to  weary  our  readers 
with  the  research,  let  us  recall  one  eftect  of  the 
hire  of  1666.  At  that  date,  as  far  as  we  can 
ascertain,  the  domestic  architecture  of  London 
was  for  the  most  part  e.ssentially  wooden  in  its 
motive  as  well  as  in  its  material.  Overhanging 
stories  gave  picturesque  lines  of  shadow.  They 
may  have  gradually  become  more  an  1 more  archi- 
tectunilly  characteristic  from  the  time  when  the 
war-ships  of  the  sea  kings  were  drawn  up  on 
the  beacii,  and  converted  into  homes  for  the 
.sturdy  settlers.  At  all  events,  the  employment 
of  massive  timbers  was  an  essential  element  of 
stability  in  this  mode  of  building.  With  the 
terrible  Ie.sson  of  the  Great  Fire,  it  is  more 
than  probable  the  u.se  of  wood  in  urban  build- 
ing became  more  qne.stionable  ; the  cost  of 
whole  beams  of  oak  also  became  comparatively 
higher.  Thus  brick  came  to  siqiersede  framed 
houses  ; and  one  of  the  pictorial  elements  of 
ancient  London,  swept  away  by  the  fire,  has  never 
been,  in  the  main,  reproduced.  Nor  should  it 
he  omitted  to  note  that  in  the  recent  return 
to  the  ancient  pictorial  style,— without  the 
structural  safeguanl  of  massive  timbers, — we 
have  in  not  a few  cases  seen  menace  of  future 
danger.  _ A heavy  front  resting  only  on  pro- 
jecting joists,  however  numerous,  would  come 
down  in  hopeless  min  if  dry  rot  attacked  the 
thin  and  narrov,'  timbers. 

Another  element  of  degradation  in  the 
architectural  character  of  a great  city  arises 
from  the  ever-increasing  demand  for  cheap 
abodes.  We  can,  to  a certain  extent,  measure 
this  demand,  and  in  so  doing  we  obtain  a 
remarkable  proof  of  its  force,  although  we  are 
far  from  asserting  its  limit.  Over  the  “Inner 
London  ” of  the  Registrar-General  (as  may  be 
gathered  from  the  twelfth  report  of  the 
Local  Goveranient  Board,  if  the  information 
thence  ab.straoted  be  compared  with  the  details 
given  in  the  census),  between  six  and  seven 
hou.ses  .stand  on  eacli  average  acre  of  ground, 
and  the  rateable  value  per  house  Is  56-6/.  That 
is  the  general  outcome  of  the  metropolis,  and 
Uic  average  accommodation  given  is  equal  to 
“•4  souls  per  house,  giving  a mean  density  of 
population  of  50'6  souls  per  acre. 

But  if  we  take  tlie  City  of  London  proper, 
the  heart  and  nucleus  of  this  province,  what  do 
we  find  ? Every  acre  contains  ten  houses,  and 
houses  of  such  palatial  size  a.s  to  be  rated  at 
an  average  of  540/.  per  annum  each.  Not- 
withstanding this,  the  cen-sus  population  is  only 
at  the  rate  of  between  seven  and  eight  persons 
per  house,  or  seventy-eight  persons  per  acre ; 
(of  course,  the  day  population  is  much  more). 
Contrast  this  with  Shoreditch.  There,  between 
twenty-tbree  and  twenty-four  bouses  stand  on 
each  acre  of  ground  ; or,  deducting  one-fifth 
of  the  area  for  roadways,  a house  on  every 
166  square  yards  of  land.  Each  house  is  rated 
at  31-5/.  per  annum ; yet  in  each  of  these  small 
houses  are  packed  more  inhabitants  than  in  those 
which,  over  the  average  of  “ Inner  London,” 
have  nearly  twice  the  rateable  value.  There  are 
8-3  persons  to  every  house  in  Shoreditch,  or 
195  per  acre.  It  would  be  hard  to  show 
more  pithily  what  extreme.?  of  wealth  and 
of  poverty  have  to  be  accommodated,  as 
best  he  can  effect,  by  the  architect  in ' 
London. 

Taken  per  inhabitant,  the  range  of  rateable 
value  of  house-room  Is  from  68-8/.  in  the 
City  of  London  to,  4 6/.  in  ShoreditcL  In 
\\  oolwich  Union  the  rateable  value  is  as  low 
us  3'5/.  per  head  accommodated.  But  here 
there  are  less  than  two  houses  per  acre,  so  that 
the  density  of  6'8  persons  per  house  bears  no 
comparison,  from  a sanitary  point  of  view, 
with  that  of  the  8‘3  per  house  in  Shoreditch. 
There,  as  we  before  showed,  the  terrible  den- 
sity of  195  persons  per  acre  is  the  average  over 
a square  mile  of  ^ound.  In  the  Woolwich 
Union  as  yet  _this  creeping  malady  of  density 
has  only  attained  the  measure  of  little  more 
than  12  persons  per  acre.  The  proportion  be- 
tween tbe  indicated  deficiency  of  accommoda- 
tion, and  increased  p lyment  for  rent,  in  the 
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more  populous  union  is  as  striking  as  it  is 
melancholy. 

It  is,  however,  matter  for  very  attentive 
regard  how  completely  the  great  province,  now 
growing  and  developing  at  the  rate  of  2^  per 
cent.,  or  thereabouts,  per  annum,  has  organised  a 
provision  for  its  main  needs.  The  five  millions 
and  upwards  of  inhabitanhs  of  the  “ Greater 
London’'  of  the  Registrar-General  will  require, 
at  the  modest  allowance  of  2 lb.  per  head,  at 
least  4,500  tons  of  food  per  day.  Of  ale, 
wine,  spirits,  tea,  coffee,  or  whatever  may  be 
the  beverage  in  each  case,  we  cannot  reckon 
the  demand  at  less  than  800,000  gallons  per 
day.  In  point  of  fact,  to  quench  that  potent 
thirst,  to  afford  the  water  for  cooking,  Wiishing, 
baking,  for  the  use  of  manufactures,  for  the 
extinction  of  fires  (at  least  five  of  which  may 
be  daily  expected),  for  the  watering  of  roads 
and  of  gardens,  and,  more  exigent  than  all,  for 
the  daily  subterranean  removal  of  from  6,000 
to  7,000  tons  of  the  effete  products  of  vital 
combustion,  more  than  1.40  million  gallons  of 
water  are  daily  supplied,  collected  from  sources 
at  twenty,  thirty,  forty  miles  distant  from  the 
points  of  supply.  Thirty  gallons  per  head  of 
the  population  per  day  are  thus  distributed 
at  a far  lower  cost  than  would  be  involved 
by  the  simple  process  of  dipping  buckets 
in  the  nearest  stream  or  well  in  the 
London  of  1560.  The  lowest  cost  at 
which,  it  was  estimated  in  1850,  a house  of 
the  value  of  10?.  per  annum  could  be  supplied 
with  water  by  ordinary  household  ser\'ice,  was 
two-pence  three-farthings  per  week,  or,  within 
a penny,  twelve  shillings  a year.  To  a house  of 
that  rental  in  London  upwards  of  200  gallons 
per  day  is  supplied,  available  by  the  turning  of 
a tap,  at  the  cost  of  eight  shillings  per  year.  In 
Paris,  at  the  present  time,  great  part  of  the 
population  is  supplied  by  water-carriers  at  the 
price  of  five  centimes  per  pail,  or  about  six 
gallons  for  a penny.  The  supply  which  is 
afforded  to  the  humblest  resident  in  London, 
taking  the  average  per  day,  if  paid  for  at 
that  rate,  would  cost  7l.  12s.  per  annum  ! 
Three-fifths  of  the  Paris  charge  goes  to  pay 
the  labour  of  the  w’ater-carrier,  who  has  to 
pay  2 centimes  per  pail  for  the  water  that 
he  draws  from  a stand-pipe.  The  lowest 
possible  subscription  for  direct  water  supply 
from  the  Company  in  Paris  is  21.  8s.  per 
annum,  or  six  times  the  minimum  in  London. 

The  rateable  value  of  London,  in  1855,  is 
given  by  Sir  J.  W.  Bazalgette  at  10^  millions 
sterling.  Its  increase  since  that  date,  taking 
Inner  London  alone,  has  been  at  the  rate  of 
625,000/.  per  annum,  thecorresponding  increase 
of  population  being  at  the  rate  of  70,000  per 
annum.  But  in  aQ  remarks  of  the  kind  we 
must  guard  against  the  idea  that  “ London  ” is 
anything  but  a topographical  expression,  except 
to  those  who  have  some  conception  of  the 
character  of  the  distinct  provinces  which  make 
up  the  imperial  whole.  For  that  whole  com- 
prises a fifth  of  the  population  of  England.  Its 
inhabitants  exceed  the  aggregate  of  those  of 
Paris,  Berlin,  Vienna,  Rome,  Dresden,  and 
Turin.  The  English  spoken  in  its  eastern 
differs  from  that  of  some  of  its  western  districts 
as  widely  as  does  the  English  of  the  time  of 
Queen  Victoria  from  that  of  the  time  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  There  is  a wider  difference  between 
the  rental  of  the  citizen  of  the  chartered 
mother  city,  and  that  of  the  dweller  in 
populous  outskirts,  than  there  is  between 
Pekin  and  Berlin.  Five  great  railway  com- 
panies compete  to  carry  coals  to  the  metro- 
polis at,— it  has  been  stated  before  Parlia- 
ment,—a heavy  loss  to  the  proprietors.  Six 
hxmdred  thousand  cubic  yards  of  scrapings 
are  annually  removed  from  the  streets.  A snow 
storm,  it  is  true,  gets  the  better  of  London. 
But  so  it  does,  if  heavy,  of  our  country  roads  and 
even  of  our  railways.  Perhaps  a hot-water  sys- 
tem may  be  hereafter  organised  for  the  removal 
of  snow  and  slush.  Some  400,000  pedestrians, 
together  with  75,000  vehicles,  pass  daily  over 
the  Bridges  of  London.  About  an  equal 
number  arrive  and  depart  by  the  three  metro- 
politan railways  alone.  Considered  as  a 
whole,  the  daily  life  of  this  great  province, 
and  its  comparatively  easy  working,  present 
a spectacle  w'hich  in  its  way  is  almost  un- 
paralleled in  the  world. 


RUSSIAN  ARCHEOLOGICAL 
PROGRESS. 

Arcfi.«ological  news  comes  always  some- 
what slowly  from  St.  Petersburg,  and  this  year 
the  issue  of  the  annual  “ Compte-Rendu  ” is 
unusually  late.  When  it  does  appear,  how- 
ever, the  imperial  magnificence  of  its  illustra- 
tions atones  for  the  long  delay.  From  the  pre- 
liminary “ Rapport  ” we  learn  that  not  only 
have  the  excavations  at  Kertsch  been  steadily 
continued,  but  comparatively  new  ground  has 
been  broken  on  the  peninsula  of  Tamana  and 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Anapa  on 
the  eastern  shore  of  the  Black  Sea.  We  say 
comparatively,  because  in  1876  the  three  arti- 
ficial mounds  known  as  the  “ Three  Sisters  ” 
had  been  previously  opened  and  in  part  investi- 
gated by  M.  Bayern,  working  for  the  Caucasian 
Society.  More  thorough  excavations  have 
now  been  undertaken  by  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment, and  were  conducted  by  Baron  Tiesen- 
hausen.  They  have  yielded  abundant  and 
important,  though  not  sensational,  discoveries, 
and  they  are  to  be  continued  by  M.  Verebusoff, 
the  director  of  the  Kertsch  Museum. 

At  least  three-fourths  of  the  tombs  opened 
had  been  already  rifled,  though  not  altogether 
de.spoiled.  This  is  the  bitter  disappointment 
thac  constantly  awaits  the  excavator.  Two 
tombs,  however,  not  far  from  the  “ Tliree 
Sisters  ” mounds  were  discovered  intact.  From 
them  were  obtained  vases,  chiefly  adorned  in 
relief,  a bronze  cup  and  mirror,  leather  sandals, 
and  a coin  of  Panticapreum.  On  the  wrists  of 
a woman’s  skeleton  were  still  remaining 
bracelets  of  wooden  beads.  On  her  fingers 
four  rings  are  engraved  with  a figure  of  Apollo 
holding  in  the  left  hand  a bird,  in  the  right 
his  bow.  On  the  neck  of  the  same  skeleton 
w'as  a gold  chain  ornamented  with  lion-heads, 
and  a necklet  of  beads,  mixed  gold,  wood,  and 
stone  ; earrings  were  also  found  with  designs 
representing  Eros,  and  on  the  skull  there  lay  a 
circular  gold  plaque  with  a head  of  Hennes  in 
rq)0Hsse  work.  This  tomb  may  sen'e  as  a 
sample  of  similar  “ finds,”  full  particulars  of 
which  are  given  in  the  Rapport. 

The  Rapport  is  followed,  according  to  custom, 
by  a Supplement,  which  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
important  part  of  the  whole  issue.  It  consists 
of  the  publication,  in  magnificent  plates,  of  the 
principal  objects  found  in  the  Kertsch  and 
other  excavations,  or  that  have  been  otherwise 
acquired  for  the  Hermitage  2^Iuseuin,  with  a 
commentary  by  the  Director,  L.  Stephanl 
The  commentary  we  may  dismiss.  It  lias  its 
own  peculiar  reputation  among  archreologists, 
which  reputation  the  present  number  main- 
tains, but  the  plates  should  appe.il  to  more 
than  a specialist  public,  and,  unhappily,  from 
their  great  cost,  they  become  little  known. 

Plate  I.  gives  a very  remarkable  series  of 
silver  bowls,  gilt  by  a process  of  which,  so  far 
as  is  known  at  present,  these  are  unique 
instances.  The  engraved  designs  are  precisely 
in  the  style  of  the  early  red-figured  Attic  cylix- 
painters  ; in  fact,  from  the  plates  the  most 
expert  eye  would  take  them  to  be  fine  speci- 
, mens  of  the  fifth  century  B.C.  ceramography, 
not  silver  engraving.  As  it  is,  three  out  ot  the 
four  have  the  air  of  translations  from  vase 
technique  into  metal-work.  One  represents  a 
charming  Victory  (Nike)  seated,  and  with  a 
phiale  in  her  hand  ; the  second,  Eellerophon 
and  the  Chimeera ; the  third,  Mienads  and 
Satyrs ; the  fourth,  of  later  and  altogether 
different  style,  apparently  represents  a scene 
from  family  life.  With  them  are  published  a 
delicate  stag’s  head  in  gold,  a small  bronze 
Anaduomene,  and  two  exquisite  gold  earrings. 
The  silver  cups  were  found  in  the  “ Seven 
Brothers”  tombs,  hut  their  exquisite  designs 
only  appeared  later  after  careful  cleaning. 

Abundant  though  bronze  Etruscan  mirrors 
are,  a mirror  with  pure  Greek  engraving  is 
still  a rarity.  The  second  plate  of  the 
“Compte  Rendu”  gives  us  not  indeed  a mirror 
but  a mirror  case  engraved  with  a design  of 
extraordinaiy  beauty.  The  drawing  shows 
perfect  mastery  of  the  human  figure,  and  yet 
the  treatment  of  the  drapery  is  fringed  with 
archaism  about  the  folds,  which  leads  us  to 
place  the  work  late  in  the  fifth  century  B.C. 
It  represents  a youth  leaning  on  a club  and 


.standing  in  front  of  a seated  woman  figure. 
This  mirror  case  was  found  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Kertsch.  With  it  appeared  two  lovely 
gold  necklaces  of  unusual  patterns,  and  forming 
an  odd  contrast  in  style  ; a silver  cup,  Persiaii 
work  of  the  time  of  the  Cassanides.  The  cup 
is  remarkable  as  an  instance  of  a Greek  thought 
uttered,  so  to  speak,  in  Persian  phraseology. 
The  Greek  love-god  Eros  appears  in  the  centre 
of  the  cup,  seated  cross-legged  on  a quaint 
hoisted  Persian  lion  and  playing  a thoroughly 
Persian  and  wholly  un-Hellenic  guitar.  The 
cup  was  found  near  Irbib. 

In  the  apartment  of  terra-cottas  we  haveji 
very  well  preserved  lekane,  the  design  in 
which  is  interesting  as  representing  a toilette- 
scene  in  the  gunaikonitis  of  a Greek  house. 
The  drawing  is  rough  and  sketchy.  Also  a 
terra-cotta  fragment,  valuable  because  it  repre- 
sents a scene  of  worship  in  the  presence  of  a 
very  archaic  xoanon,  several  terra-cotta  mask.s- 
finely  worked,  a figure  of  Eros  winged  and 
standing  in  the  conventional  Praxitelean  pose, 
a muse  playing  the  lyre,  and  others  of  less- 
importance.  With  these  terra-cottas  we  may 
note  a veiy  fine  female  statue  restored  as  a 
torch-bearer,  and  a head  of  Aphrodite. 

The  gems  which  occupy  the  fifth  plate 
merit  a separate  notice,  not  only  for  their 
intrinsic  beauty,  but  for  the  manner  of  their 
reproduction.  Each  important  gem  is  copied 
twice  ; once  from  the  original  to  give  the  eflects 
of  colour,  once  from  a cast,  which  throws  iq> 
minute  detail  to  much  better  advantage.  Con- 
spicuous among  the  rest  are  two  sardonyx 
cameos,  — a magnificent  head  of  Zeus 
and  a Medusa  head  executed  in  exactly 
similar  style.  The  types  of  both  are  post- 
Pheidian.  A second  sardonyx  cameo  is  in- 
ferior in  workmanship,  but  represents  an 
interesting  and  not  very  usual  subject, — the 
acquittal  of  Orestes.  Athene  is  dropping  her 
vote  into  the  urn,  and  the  sacred  character  of 
the  place  is  marked  by  the  archaic  figure  of 
the  Palladium.  We  need  only  enumerate 
other  cameos, — a Dionysus,  a Perseus  and 
Andromeda,  an  Orpheus,  a Ganymede.  A 
small  chalcedony  claims  attention  from  its 
unusual  type.  Zeus,  seated,  holds  on  his  out- 
stretched right  hand  three  diminutive  female 
figures.  We  are  left  to  choose  between  the 
Hours,  the  Graces,  and  the  Fates.  This  habit 
of  holding  subordinate  deities  on  the  hand  is- 
familiar  enough  to  literary  tradition,  hutextant 
artistic  evidence  is  rare.  The  very  early 
artists,  Tektaios  and  Angelion,  when  they 
made  an  image  of  Apollo  for  the  temple  at 
Delos,  placed  on  his  left  hand  the  figures 
of  the  three  Graces,— one  playing  the  lyre, 
another  the  flute,  and  another  the  syrinx.  The 
attributes  of  the  figures  in  our  gem  cannot  be 
made  out.  We  have  only  space  further  to- 
enumerate  a glass  paste  of  Apollo  in  the 
“ Apollino”  attitude,  with  his  Delphic  accom- 
paniments of  tripod,  raven,  griffin,  serpent  ; a 
sard  with  the  Emperor  Pertinax  and  his  family ; 
a Byzantine  sardonyx  (Valerian  I.  or  II.)  j and 
two  Persian  cylinders. 


NOTES. 

Tuf.ri;  is  some  talk  among  the  non-successful 
competitors  in  the  first  competition  for  the  new 
War  Offices,  of  the  advisability  of  endeavour- 
ing to  arrange  among  themselves  for  an  exhibi- 
tion of  all  the  designs  which  were  sent  in, 
including  the  eight  which  must  still  be  un- 
successful (presumably  the  selected  design  will 
not  he  available  for  exliibition),  so  that  every- 
one who  has  given  labour  and  thought  to  the 
subject  may  at  least  have  such  a return  for  it 
in  public  appreciation  as  might  be  afforded  by 
an  exhibition  of  their  work.  In  our  opinion  it 
would  have  been  more  desirable,  and  certainly 
more  generous  to  the  architects,  if  the  Govern- 
ment had  itself  initiated  a public  exhibition, 
and  allowed  the  competitors  at  least  the  credit 
of  their  work  ; but  riding  rough-shod  oyer 
architects  is  such  a favourite  amusement  with 
private  individuals  at  the  present  day,  that 
perhaps  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that_  a 
Government  Department  should  not  take  its 
turn  at  the  sport.  As  it  is,  the  matter  seems 
to  rest  now  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  com- 
petitors themselves.  We  have  had  some  in- 
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formal  communication  on  the  subject  from  one 
of  them,  representing  the  views  of  several 
others,  and  we  have  been  asked  to  make  public 
the  fact  that  certain  of  the  original  competitors 
■wish  for  such  an  exhibition,  and  would  be  glad 
to  know  the  views  of  others.  We  shall  be 
happy  to  assist  the  arrangement  by  publishing 
the  names  of  those  who  are  desirous  to  co- 
operate in  it. 

The  subject  of  the  competition  came  up  in 
the  House  of  Commons  on  the  evening  of  the 
-Oth  ult.,  in  Committee  on  Supply,  when  a 
(fuestion  was  asked  as  to  the  advisability  of 
including  a residence  for  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty  in  the  new  buildings.  Mr,  Shaw- 
Lefeyre  said  it  was  an  open  question  whether 
a residence  in  the  main  building  or  contiguous 
to  it  w:is  a necessity  either  in  the  ca,se  of  the 
hirst  Lord,  or  the  First  Naval  Lord,  or  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  or  the  Secretary  for  War. 
The  same  arguments  applied  to  all  four  cases. 
But  the  re,sidences  for  the  First  Lord  and  the 
Naval  Lord  could  be  provided  immediately  con- 
tiguous to  the  main  building  if  found  neces- 
sary. In  reply  to  a question  from  Mr.  Rylands 
as  to  whether  some  architects  had  not  sent  in 
more  than  one  design,  and  what  was  the  real 
nuuiber  of  competitors,  the  answer  (as  reported 
in  the  Times)  w.is  that  “the  number  of  contri 
outers  was  128,  and  each  had  sent  several  con- 
tributions towards  one  design.”  The  wording 
of  this  would  convey  the  impres.sion  that  all 
the  competitors  had  sent  in  several  designs, 
rhe  meaning  must  have  been  that  each  one 
had  sent  in  several  drawings  of  one  design, 
VIZ  , plans,  sections,  and  elevations,  as  usuafin 
such  cases;  but  the  expression  “several  con- 
tributions to  one  design  ” would  certainly 
convey  a different  impression  to  most  reader; 


right  constantly  and  without  reluctance.”  But 
we  are  fallen  on  days  when  what  may  be  called 
the  spiritual  value  of  an  acquisition  is  of 
no  account  ; when  material  value  only  is 
reckoned.  Over  and  over  again  of  late  years 
has  the  English  Government  been  solicited  to 
purchase  for  the  National  Gallery  or  the  British 
Museum  treasures  which  it  should  be  the  pride 
of  any  cultured  nation  to  possess,  only  to  reply 
with  a cold  non  possumus.  “ Peace,  retrench- 
ment, and  reform,”  if  you  like,  but  no  Art  ; 
for  we  have  become  a practical  people  and 
cannot  see  the  value  of  it.  Do  those  who 
reason  thus  ever  think  that  works  of  art  are  the 
expression  of  the  joy  of  life  ; that  indifference 
to  their  production  or  possession  is  an  indica- 
tion of  the  decay  of  the  spiritual  or  intellectual 
life  of  a people,  of  their  capability  of  joy  ? 
Apparently  not.  It  is  of  no  consequence  : 
buildings  may  be  ugly  as  long  as  they  are 
economical  and  well  drained  ; things  of  beauty 
which  it  was  the  glory  of  former  Englishmen 
to  have  collected,  may  go  and  be  the  pride  and 
glory  of  other  nations,  rather  than  that  we 
should  put  our  hands  into  our  well-filled 
pockets.  To  our  thinking,  the  spectacle  is 


more  than  pitiful,  it  is  ominous  ; and  as  we 
see  one  collection  of  archieological  and  artistic 
treiisures  after  another  allowed  to  slip  out  of 
our  hands,  works  of  great  minds  whose  equals 
may  not  be  found  again,  we  think  of  the  legend 
in  Josephus  of  the  voices  that  were  heard  in 
the  Temple,  before  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  sayinc^ 
“ Let  us  depart  hence.”  ° 


It  is  understood  that  the  authorities  of  the 
National  Gallery  have  recommended  the  pur- 
cliap  of  eight  pictures  out  of  the  Marlborourrh 
Collection.  These  are  the  “ Madonna 
Ansidei  of  Raffaele,  an  exceptionally  fine 
example  of  the  painter’s  earlier  stvle  • 
three  paintings  by  Rubens,  the  “ Venus  'and 
1 'it’  .rS®  ‘^r^ices,”  and  “Andromeda,” 
and  the  Distribution  of  the  Rosary,”  by  the 
same  painter  a smaU  study.  The  remaining 
three  on  the  list  are  a portrait  of  the  Duke  of 
Hamilton  1^  Mytens,  a female  head  by  Sebas- 
““port, 

nttnbuted  to  Weenix.  These  three  latter  are 
presumably  selected  as  filling  up  historical 
gaps  m the  national  collection.  The  disposi- 
tion to  add  materially  to  the  present  collection 
ol  works  by  Eubens  will  no  doubt  be  criticised 
by  some  who  do  not  .sympathise  with  his 
exceedingly  robust  style  of  subject  and 
execution  ,■  hut  as  we  are  half  way  to  an 
I tepresentation  of  him  at 
the  National  Gallery,  it  is  certainly  a point  of 
wisdom  to  supplement  it  in  order  to  make  a 
special  feature  m our  Gallery.  It  is  wortli  while 
to  be  the  chief  representatives  of  Eubens  in 
llurope.an  galleries,  for  the  sake  of  the  man  as 
M’ell  as  of  ]iis  works. 


At  the  same  time,  we  fear  th,at  tlie  feeling 
that  there  is  honour  and  credit,  and  even  in- 
direct material  gain,  to  ourselves  as  a nation 
m the  posses.sion  of  great  works  of  art  is 
.getting  more  and  more  we.akeued.  Sir  'w 
H.  Gregory  addressed  an  eloquent  and  cer- 
“a*'  ""““lied  for  protest  to  the  Tima 
of  Thursday  last  m regard  to  the  melancholy 
lact^  that  our  great  private  collections  are 
■coming  one  after  another  to  the  hammer  and 
no  one  cares.  It  is,  as  he  truly  says,  “ a wide- 
spread public  concern.  Besides  the  shame  of 
the  richest  nation  in  Europe  alloivinu  its 
noblest  works  to  fall  into  foreign  hands  to  do 
so  would  be  almost  tantamount  to  the  final 
suppression  of  so  many  public  collections 
fchow-galleries  like  the  Blenheim  and  Leivli 
Court  collections,  liberally  exhibited  to  all 
vomers  as  they  have  ever  been,  were  heretofore 
almost  as  much  the  property  of  the  nation  as 
ol  the  actual  owners,  .so  far  as  access  is  con- 
cerned. In  _ Italy  the  Government  actually 
claims  the  right  of  pre-emption  of  works  of  I 
nvt  sold  within  her  territory,  and  exercises  that ! 


The  last  number  of  the  “ Mittheilungen 
des  Deutschen  Archceologischen  Institutes  in 
Athen”  contains  a paper  by  R.  Koldewey 
which  should  be  of  great  interest  to  students 
of  ancient  architecture.  A full  account  is 
given  of  the  great  Gr^co- Roman  bath  of 
Alexandria-Troas  (the  modern  Eski  Stambul) 
The  rums  are  sketched  in  the  “ Ionian  Anti- 
quities ” of  the  Dilettanti  Society,  but  by  this 
society  as  well  as  by  Texier,  in  his  “Descrip- 
tion  _de  TAsie  Mineure,”  the  ruins  were 
described  as  belonging  to  an  ancientgymnasiuiu, 
and  this  erroneous  supposition  led  to  erroneous 
descriptions  and  restorations.  These  have 

been  now  corrected, and  a detailed  and  accurate 

report  is  given,  accompanied  by  lists  of  measure- 
ments, sections,  and  a full  architectural  plan. 
The  method  of  conducting  and  distributint<'  the 
water  in  the  bath  is  fully  discussed  antf  ex- 
plamed.  From  certain  architectural  analories 
Dr.  Koldewey  thinks  that  the  bath  of  Alexan- 
dria-Troas  13  of  much  the  .same  date  as  the 
well-known  Exedra  of  Herodes  Atticus  at 
Ulympia  (r.e.,  about  the  middle  of  the  first 
century  A.D.).  It  thus  forms  an  interesting 
link  between  the  simple,  early  bath-structures 
ot  Assos  and  the  luxurious  complicated  struc- 
tures of  late  Roman  times. 


Suggestions  have  been  made  in  soni® 
quarters  as  to  the  advantage  of  following  the 
primitive  rather  than  the  Media'val  typejn  the 
construction  of  Liverpool  Cathedral.  Modem 
architects  have  hitherto  thought  themselves 
bound  to  reproduce,  in  varying  combinations 
examples  of  the  Gothic  idea,  and  the  Basilica 
has  been  almost  neglected  ; yet  there  is  much 
to  be  urged  on  practical  grounds  in  favour  of 
the  latter,  which  is,  in  fact,  the  earlier  form, 
and  was  not  unrepresented  in  pr^-Norman 
England.  It  is  not  easy  to  understand  the 
plans  upon  which  the  old  English  builders  con- 
structed their  moreimportantchurches  (for  con- 
temporary annalists  indulged  in  language  of 
poetical  exaggeration),  but  the  general  features 
both  of  Wilfrid’s  Cathedral  at  Hexham  and  of 
Augustine’s  Church  at  Canterbury  certainly 
resembled  those  of  a Roman  Basilica.  Pro- 
fessor Willis  ha.s,  in  his  “ Architectural  History 
of  Canterbury,”  given  a ground-plan  of  the 
original  cathedral  from  Edmer’s  description, 
and  it  undoubtedly  recalls  the  basilica  of  St. 
Peter  at  Rome.  There  would  not,  therefore, 
be  anything  out  of  the  way  in  the  idea  that 
has  been  suggested.  Perhaps  a still  better 
idea  would  be  the  adoption  of  a Greek  Cross 
plan,  with  an  open  central  area,  like  that 
which  Wren  wished  to  carry  out  at  St.  Paul’s, 
as  the  best  model  of  a Protestant  plan.  It 
would,  too,  be  in  thorough  harmony  with  its 
surroundings  at  Liverpool. 


Advices  from  Panama  of  the  5th  of  May 
are  to  the  effect  that  the  dry  season  has  not 
been  healthy.  Marsh  fevers  have  prevailed 
the  majority  of  the  victims  being  between 
eighteen  and  twenty-five  years  of  age.  Twenty- 
three  sections  have  been  organised,  including 
workshops,  chantiers,  and  tcrrc-2)lem  sheds,  on 
which  the  preliminary  works  are  said  to  be 
nearly  completed  ; and  the  actual  excavation 
has  extracted,  up  to  March  last,  between  five 
and  SIX  millions  of  cubic  yards.  It  is  expected 
that  this  quantity  will  be  trebled  next  year  as 
more  dredging  and  excavating  machines  will 
by  that  time  have  been  delivered.  The  sum 
expended  up  to  the  present  time  is  stated  at 
between  six  and  seven  millions  sterling  This 
is  in  accordance  with  the  fact  that  haff  of  the 
‘ constituted  capital”  of  12,000,00(11.  has  been 
called  up,  and  a loan  of  1,000,000^.  raised. 
The  actual  work  done  is,  therefore,  only  about 
5 per  cent,  of  the  excavation  for  the  line  of 
canal,  which  was  estimated  by  a Commission 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  100,000  000 
cubic  yards.  Nor  is  any  thing  said  as  to’ the 
commencement  of  the  great  dam  near  Mata- 
chin,  which  is  to  contain  26,000,000  cubic 
yards.  How  the  difference  between  the  “con- 
stituted capital”  of  12,000,000?.,  and  M 
Voism’s  estimate  of  42,800,000/.  is  to  be  made 
up,  is  also  left  for  the  future  to  disclose. 


At  the  sitting  of  the  Thames  River  Preset 
vation  Committee  on  the  9th,  it  was  suggested 
by  one  witness,  who  was  a riparian  owner,  and 
had  been  much  troubled  by  invasion  of  plea- 
sure-parties on  his  grounds,  that  public  camp- 
ing grounds  should  be  provided  at  various 
places,  where  people  should  have  a right  to 
land.  This  really  seems  to  us  one  of  the 
most  practical  suggestions  which  has  been 
made  for  meeting  the  rights  and  pleasures  of 
all  parties.  Mr.  Vansittart,  who  made  the 
suggestion,  seems  to  have  acted  with  great 
forbearance  in  not  interfering  with  a number 
of  people  who  interfered  very  much  with  him, 
breaking  his  trees  and  making  his  grounds 
“hideous  with  litter  of  all  kinds,”  and  his 
business-like  suggestion  ha.s,  therefore,  the 
more  claim  to  attention. 


The  Health  Exhibition  Conferences  held 
by  the  Mansion  House  Council  on  the 
dwellings  of  the  poor  do  not  seem  to  have 
brought  out  anything  very  new  as  to  the  means 
of  meeting  the  various  difficulties  connected 
with  the  subject.  Mr.  James  Hole  renewed 
the  subject  of  the  lateral  extension  of  working- 
men’s  dwellings  by  railway  conne.xion,  against 
which,  as  a solution  of  the  problem,  the  weight 
of  evidence  has  already  been  recorded,  as  we 
have  remarked  previously.  The  Vicar  of 
Spitalfields  demanded  powers  of  legal  inter- 
ference and  redress,  most  of  which  actually 
practically  exist ; another  East-end  vicar,  the 
Rev.  Septimus  Buss,  of  Shoreditch,  stated 
roundly,  that  in  his  opinion  the  law,  as  now 
existing;  has  full  power  to  deal  efficiently  with 
sanitary  matters;  thus  supporting  what  we 
have  said  all  along  since  the  agitation  com- 
menced, that  the  thorough  application  of 
the  existing  sanitary  law  should  be  the  first 
step.  The  one  new  point  in  legislation  which 
seems  wanting  is  the  power  to  inspect  houses 
let  out  iu  tenements  as  well  as  “ common 
lodging-houses.”  The  Rev.  George  Murphy, 
of  the  London  School  Board,  suggested  that  it 
would  be  a good  thing  to  call  a meeting  of 
bo7iiiJide  working  men  and  have  their  views  on 
the  subject.  Something  might  be  struck  out 
in  this  way,  perhaps  ; it  is  noticeable  that  the 
one  -working-man  who  spoke  at  the  meeting, 
Mr.  Hunter,  was  clearly  against  the  system  of 
paternal  government  and  building  cheap  dwel- 
lings at  fancy  rents  for  the  poor  ; the  working- 
classes  desired,  he  said,  the  help  and  sympatliy 
of  the  well-to-do,  but  they  “would  not  be 
treated  as  mere  machines.”  At  a subsequent 
conference  Mr.  Ernest  Turner  read  a practical 
paper  on  the  arrangement  of  metropolitan 
houses,  commenting  on  the  want  of  attention 
to  special  construction  for  special  classes  of 
tenants  ; a report  of  this  paper  will  be  found 
elsewhere,  and  is  worth  attention. 
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W E publish  elsewhere  two  letters,  or  portions 
of  letters,  embodying  what  we  are  to  under- 
stand is  the  Liverpool  view  of  the  Manchester 
Canal  question, — one  by  Sir  W.  B.  Forwood, 
quoted  from  a Liverpool  paper ; one  addressed 
to  ourselves  by  the  manager  of  a large  shipping 
firm,  and  written  partly  in  relation  to  some 
recent  remarks  in  our  columns  on  the  subject, 
suggesting  that  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
should  join  hands  in  improving  the  Mersey 
estuary.  Both  writers  understand,  at  all  events, 
the  commercial  side  of  the  question,  and  it 
will  be  seen  that  their  position  is  that  the  work 
as  proposed  will  in  the  end  be  injurious  both 
to  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  in  hastening  the 
silting  up  of  the  mouth  of  the  Mersey.  The 
statement  that  there  is  4 ft.  less  water  over  the 
bar  now  than  there  was  seventeen  years  ago  is, 
no  doubt,  a serious  one.  That,  however,  seems 
all  the  more  reivson  for  Manchester  and  Liver- 
pool to  join  liands,  as  we  suggested,  in  doing 
the  best  for  the  good  of  the  estuary,  in  a 
• matter  which  must  concern  both  their  interests, 
whetlier  the  canal  be  made  or  not.  By  the 
Tray,  Sir  W.  Forwood  falls  into  rather  a con- 
fusion of  language  in  talking  of  “the  bar”  as 
if  it  were  the  channel,  and  of  the  necessity  of 
“maintaining”  it.  “The  bar”  is,  as  its  name 
implies,  the  obstruction  caused  by  silting  up. 
What  is  to  be  maintained  is  not  the  bar,  but 
the  passage  through  or  over  it. 


QUAINT  CORNERS  OF  CAMBRIDGE.* 


changed  its  monotony  of  bright  stone  into  a 
varied  and  rugged  grey,  trailed  ivy  up  its  un- 
finished columns,  and  planted  stray  flowers  and 
weeds  among  its  bricks.  In  the  centre  of  such 
a quiet  corner,  it  stands  out  to  great  advantage, 
although  it  seldom  catches  the  sun  upon  its 
niches  because  of  the  tail  buildings  which  sur- 
round it ; unheeded  by  most  who  pass  beside  it, 
and  particularly  by  the  busy  men  of  Clare,  who 
see  it  oftenest,  it  just  eludes  the  bustle  and 
noise  of  the  little  thoroughfare  a few  paces 
farther  down  which  runs  into  the  King’s 
Parade, — Senate  House-passage.  And  here, 
again,  we  have  a “ quaint  corner,” — a long 
narrow  lane  of  university  buildings.  On  our 
right,  a portion  of  the  library,  and  farther  down 
the  Senate  House,  where  the  examinations  are 
held,  or  as  the  local  rhymer  called  it, — 

“ That  grisly  hall  . . . 

Whore  all  who  live  by  victual  go.” 

On  OUT  left  the  different  parts  of  Gonvile  and 
Caius  College,  the  new  part  with  its  pointed 
turrets  and  pinnacles  in  the  distance,  and  the 
old  part  with  its  ivied  walls  and  delightful 
gates  near  at  hand.  Passing  up  and  down  is  a 
constant  stream  of  traffic,  in  which  are  con- 
spicuous the  “short-gowned”  youths  of  the 
Hall ; in  the  moming  they  may  be  seen  at  the 
strike  of  the  clock  rushing  to  their  lectures  ; in 
the  afternoon,  when  the  less  serious  occupations 
of  the  day  are  done,  walking  demurely  to  their 
wonted  exercise,  and  wearing  upon  them  the 
black  and  white  “ blazer,”  the  emblem  of  boating 
superiority. 

Humility,  virtue,  and  honour,  such  are  the 
names  of  the  three  old  gates  of  Gonvile  and 


“An  Athenm  Cantabrigienses,  in  its  plan, 
correct;  in  its  views,  extended  ; in  its  literature, 
critical;  in  its  principles  at»d  execution,  gene- 
rous,” says  Dyer  in  his  “ History  of  Cambridge,” 
“might  furnish  half  a score  of  students  full 
employment  for  twenty  years  together.”  And 
a description  of  all  the  beauties  of  Cambridge 
would,  if  we  substituted  columns  for  years, 
require  just  as  much  energy ; but  the  devoted 
antiquary  alone  could  bo  found  to  write  the  one, 
■while  the  most  industrious  reader  of  newspaper 
articles  would  scarcely  be  foolhardy  enough  to 
read  the  other.  Debarred,  then,  of  the  selfish 
gratification  of  having  in  plain  black  type  on 
paper  all  the  sights  that  a short  -while  ago  were 
jn  living  colours  before  us,  it  is  only  possible  to 
recall  some  of  those  pictures  whose  character- 
istics were  most  powerfully  marked.  The 
picture  of  a town  scone  is  loveliest  when  it 
combines  the  antique  relics  of  past  human 
skill  wit^  the  bustle  and  life  of  the  present : let 
us,  then,  review  some  of  the  best  of  the  “ quaint 
corners”  of  the  various  colleges  in  Cambridge, 
contrasting,  as  we  do  so,  their  time-honoured 
antiquity  with  the  many-coloured  web  of  exist- 
ence which  surrounds  them. 

Some  of  the  most  delicate  art  and  picturesque 
ness  in  Cambridge  is  to  be  seen  on  the  old  gates 
of  many  of  the  colleges.  Thus  we  have  the 
handsome  portals  of  Trinity,  of  St.  John’s,  of 
King’s  ; but  these  arc  too  well  known  to  need 
description,  so  let  us  pass  to  a little  corner 
where  there  is  a gate,  not  so  well  known,  but 
which  in  its  ruined  state  is  far  more  pleasing 
than  the  others  in  their  entirety.  The  point  is 
one  just  outside  the  entrance  of  Clare  College, 
•with  Trinity  Hall  on  our  left  and  the  stately 
magnificence  of  King’s  Cbapel  on  our  right; 
the  portal  of  Clare  is  behind  up,  and,  if  we  turn; 
we  look  under  it  on  to  a snug  college  court  and 
lawn,  and  through  another  portal  down  the 
beautiful  avenue  of  the  Clare  grounds  : before 
us  are  the  various  unfinished  builditigs  of  the 
university  library  and  the  geological  museum, 
the  entrance  to  which  is  the  “ old  gate  of 
kings,” — a splendid  bit  of  workmanship,  but 
never  completed,  because  that  portion  of  King’s 
College  to  which  it  was  to  have  been  the  portico 
was  sold  to  the  University,  and  the  new  build- 
ings were  erected  on  the  other  side  of  the 
chapel.  It  is  a grey  ruin  now,  and  the  idealist 
might  clothe  it  in  a sutficient  air  of  romance  to 
liken  it  to  an  uncompleted  or  an  unrealised 
dream.  A shade  of  sadness  bangs  over  it ; the 
skilful  hand  of  the  architect  has  been  at  work 
once  and  has  laid  stone  on  stone,  and  carefully 
fashioned  delicate  carving  and  tracing  among 
its  lines  and  mouldings,  but  just  when  the  work 
had  reached  a stage  at  which  it  could  show  how 
beautiful  it  was  going  to  be,  it  was  destined  to 
be  touched  no  more,  except  by  the  softer  touch 
of  time,  which  has  toned  down  its  hard  lines. 


OaiuB  College,  and  not  alone  does  the  “<>™Ytho"Tronwo7k°of  the  Brklge  of  Sighs  at  John’s, 
Quaintness  of  their  nomenclature  raise  a smile,  ironwor  . , . ^ 

guuiutuooD  U OF  amouK  the  varied  fragments  and  buildings 


but  thoir  piotaresque  pretentionsnese  attnaots  or  among  the  Taried  fmiments  and  hnildlnge 


• See  p.  817,  atde. 


when  in  the  autumn  time  the  creeper,  that 
grows  round  the  windows  of  the  hall,  sheds  its 
scarlet  leaves ; or  we  might  take  a look  at 
Jesus  College  from  Midsummer  Common,  and 
mark  the  various  gaps  between  the  trees  of  the 
close,  through  which  we  could  gaze  at  the  old 
college,  with  its  homely  red  bricks,  half  covered 
with  ivy,  and  surrounded  by  flowers  and  fields, 
looking,  for  all  the  world,  like  a pleasant  coun- 
try manse  with  a little  village  church  beside  it  p 
or  we  might  see  ithe  loveliest  view  of  King’s 
Chapel  by  looking  at  it  from  the  Fello-ws’ 
Gardens,  where  the  trees  fashion  around  its 
crowned  spires  a perfect  frame  of  leaves  and 
branches ; or  again,  we  might  imagine  our- 
selves back  in  the  fourteenth  century  when  -we 
visit  the  aged  bits  of  Corpus,  in  those  days 
Benet’s,  College,  and  recall  the  times  of  the 
great  “ town  and  gown  ” contests,  when  net 
only  noisy  undergraduates  and  idle  shop-hoys,, 
took  part  in  the  “rows,”  but  mayor  and  aider- 
men  and  burgesses  on  the  one  side  came  out 
acudgelling  with  provost,  done  and  fellows  on 
the  other ; and,  what  is  more,  provost,  dons,  and 
fellows  got  the  worst  of  it,  while,  as  the  his- 
torian pitifully  remarks,  “they,” — i.e., the  mayor, 
aldermen,  and  burgesses, — “ went  into  the 
market-place,  where  with  clubs  they  brake  the 
seals  of  the  University  charters,  and  then 
burned  them  in  the  place.  One  Margaret  Sterr, 
a mad  old  woman,  threw  the  ashes  into  the  air, 
with  these  words ; — “ Thus,  thus  let  the  learning 
of  all  scholars  be  confounded  ! ” 

“ Quaint  corners,”  there  are,  enough  and  to 
spare,  whether  we  see  them  in  the  red  ohimneya 
of  Magdalen  or  in  the  dark  courts  of  Peter- 
house  ; among  the  chequered  shadows  cast  by 
I .1  _ • 1-  .-.f  QirfVa  of.  .TriVin’S- 


a look  of  admiration,  which  architecturally 
ought  not  to  grant  them.  The  gate  of  Honour 
ia  the  prettiest  of  the  three,  and  may  be  taken 
as  typical  of  the  nimini-pimini  conceptions  of 
the  t'.vo  others  elaborated.  It  is  built  in  that 
affected  style  of  ultra-ornamentation  which  was 
imported  from  Italy  in  Elizabeth’s  reign,  and 
went  hand  in  hind  with  euphuism  and  the 
smaller  charms  of  the  Renaissance,  which 
formed  the  “ aestheticism  ” ef  that  age.  Yet, 
notwithstanding  the  false  taste,  the  little  old 
gate  with  its  crown  of  ivy,  its  niches  and 
mouldings  of  parti-coloured  grey  stone,  and  its 
balf-corroded  ironwork  is  worth  being  pleased 
about.  It  has  a history  as  well  as  any  of  its 
statelier  and  more  correct  neighbours,  and  is  it 
to  be  despised  because  it  points  to  a less  noble 
development  of  the  taste  of  those  who  reared 
it  ? 

The  art  of  Cambridge  is  particularly  happy 
in  gates.  Another  quaint  bit  is  the  old  gate 
that  leads  to  the  Bishop’s  Hostel,  in  one  of  the 
more  secluded  parts  of  Trinity  College.  Em- 
blazoned with  coats  of  arms  and  odd  devices 
wrought  in  stone ; it  stands  alongside  of  one 
of  the  earliest  portions  of  the  college,  and  the 
gloom  of  its  surroundings  is  but  seldom  en- 
livened, except  on  Saturdays,  when  a crowd  of 
Trinity  washer-women  with  their  big  baskets 
and  bundles  of  clothes,  not  alone  give  colour, 
but  also  verbal  liveliness  to  the  neighbourhood. 
Then,  between  Trinity  and  John’s  in  Trinity- 
street  stands  another  old  gateway,  with  nothing 
particular  to  recommend  it,  except  that,  being 
entirely  out  of  place  where  it  is,  it  naturally 
looks  very  pretty,  and  with  the  loops  and 
wreaths  of  ivy  hanging  over  its  square-cut 
blocks  of  stone,  and  with  the  long  row  of  the 
buttresses  of  Trinity  Chapel  behind  it,  it  forms 
an  odd  little  corner  in  the  busiest  street  of 
Cambridge. 

Close  alongside  of  this  bit  is  another  little 
peep,  this  time  into  St.  John’s  College.  Stand- 
ing with  our  hacks  to  the  Divinity  Schools,  we 
look  into  the  first  court,  with  the  chapel  on  the 
left,  and  the  hall,  built  of  deep  red  bricks,  in 
the  background,  while  all  along  in  front  is  a 
double  facing  of  ironwork,  beautifully  designed. 
This  portion  of  Trinity-street  and  St.  John’s 
College  is  seen  to  most  advantage  just  before 
dusk,  when  the  last  red  tones  of  the  after-glow 
shed  their  exjiiring  warmth  of  light  on  the 
statues  and  marble  columns  of  the  chapel, 
while  in  the  distance  the  lamps  are  just  being 
lighted  in  the  hall,  and  shine  through  a lofty 
row  of  painted  windows. 

And  so  on,  we  might  get  a view  of  every  one 
of  the  colleges  from  some  point  whence  they 
are  not  usually  seen,  and  find  corner  upon 
corner  to  delight  us,  which  we  had  formerly 
left  unheeded.  Thus  we  might  draw  enjoyment 
from  the  interior  of  Clare-coort,  particularly 


of  Pembroke,  or  even  from  among  the  class- 
rooms at  the  side  of  Trinity  Gate,  where  no  one 


ever  seems  to  go.  But  perhaps  there  is  no  / 
college  that  has  in  it  so  many  quaint  bits  ae  j 
Queen’s,  situated  exactly  on  the  river.  The  ) 
back  portion  of  it  is  joined  to  the  other  side  by  ! 
an  old  wooden  bridge,  called  Sir  Isaac  Newton’s  5 
Bridge.  One  day,  so  runs  the  story,  the  sage  3 
thought  he  would  build  a bridge  that  should  1 
puzzle  eveiybody.  Whether  he  was  an  under-  • 
graduate  at  the  time  the  story  does  not  say.  , 
It  would  be  a strange  thing  nowadays  to  see  an  i 
embryo  Newton  squatting  on  the  banks  of  the  i 
Cam  and  ruminating  on  the  construction  of  a 3 
bridge  across  the  river.  However,  that  ia  not  t 
the  point,  60  ho  set  to  work,  and  constructed  c 
a diabolical  piece  of  mechanism,  -wbioh  was  so  ( 
adapted  as  to  fit  together  without  the  use  of  a : 
single  nail,  and  which  was  such  that  every  beam  J 

bore  an  equal  weight,  and  which  was  also  such, 

and  this  the  sage,  probably  from  a morbid  i 
desire  for  mischief,  did  not  state, — that  if  once  ( 
taken  to  pieces  it  could  never  be  put  together ' 
again.  Many  years  elapsed,  and  long  after  the  ' 
sage  had  become  petrified  and  posted  on  a fine.' 
marble  pedestal,  to  listen  without  flinching  or. 
yawning  to  the  daily  services  of  Trinity  Chapel^  i 
the  dons  of  Queen’s  thought  that,  somehow,' 
their  bridge  required  repairing.  Many  skilful  j 
artisans  were  thereupon  employed,  and  the  bridge^ 
was  soon  taken  to  pieces.  At  this  juncture  of  j 
the  story  comes  a statement  which,  in  all  pro- c 
bability,  is  mythical;  that  the  eye  of  the  statue i 
in  Trinity  Chapel  was  seen  to  wink.  Howevert 
that  may  be,  the  many  skilful  artisans  con-i 
tinued  their  work  ; they  cleaned,  and  polisfied,  ( 
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and  repaired,  until  they  came  to  the  last  stage, 
the  refltting,  when  it  was  found  that, — 

All  the  queen’s  scholars  and  all  tho  queen’s  men 
Couldn’t  put  Humpty-Dumpty  together  again.” 
The  fellows  and  dons  were  consulted,  but 
not  even  the  offer  of  an  additional  scholarship 
of  30?.  a year  brought  forth  tho  required 
mechanic,  while  the  ghost  of  Newton  was 
invoked  in  vain.  Ignomiciously  baffled,  the 
authorities  of  the  college  made  a deep-laid 
plot,  by  which  the  bridge  was  nailed  together, 
and  the  nails  covered  with  tin  and  painted  over 
to  look  like  wood;  and  thus  may  they  be 
detected  to  this  very  day  by  all  who  are  let 
into  tho  secret  of  the  story.  From  the  end  of 
this  famous  bridge  and  the  garden  to  which  it 
leads,  called  tho  Grove,  we  realise  bow  very 
charming  the  back  of  Queen’s  is.  Looming 
over  the  river,  the  old  walls  with  their  brown 
bricks,  their  half-pointed  windows,  and  their 
many  chimneys,  cast  a deep  shadow  into  the 


Cam  below;  while  in  some  portions  they  are 
overgrown  with  ivy,  which  bungs  in  long 
tangles  down  to  the  water’s  brim,  and  wall- 
flowers,  which  make  a charming  effect  with 
their  bronze  and  golden  colouring.  Passing 
over  the  bridge  and  into  the  college  we  enter  a 
court  or  rather  a cloister,  the  quaintest  ©f  the 
quaint,  built  of  red  bricks  and  projecting  stories 
ot  yellow  plaster ; it  forms  an  irregular  square 
around  a neat  green  lawn.  The  arches  are  low 
and  plain,  and,  as  we  pass  along  and  look  from 
underneath  them,  we  see  all  the  various  little 
charms  with  which  the  old  place  is  rich;  here  a 
strange  wooden  tower,  there  a huge  sun-dial  • 
here  a row  of  steps,  and  there  a flash  of  sun- 
light thrown  in  from  a neighbouring  triantmlar 
court.  It  needs  but  a few  sandalled  monks  to 
pace  along  its  corridors  when  the  vesper-bell 
tolls,  and  the  true  being  of  the  College  is  com- 
plete. The  bnght-coated,  stiff-collared  under- 
graduate of  to-day  is  utterly  out  of  place  in  the 
solitary  cloister  of  old  Queen’s.  No  place 
harmonises  better  with  the  idea  of  learning 
than  this  fragment  of  Medisevalism,  with  its 
crooked  windows  and  snug  little  rooms.  They 
knew  how  to  make  themselves  comfortable, 
those  old  monks,  and  so  did  tho  good-humoured 
and  venerable  author  of  “ The  Praise  of  Folly  ” 
although,  as  he  pathetically  pleads  in  his  letters, 
found  the  college  ale  so  very  unpalatable. 
Up  in  one  of  the  towers  Erasmus  bad  his  room 
high  up,  in  order  that  he  might  have  good 
exercise  in  mounting  the  stairs,  and,  as  the 
historian  gravely  remarks,  “perchance,  on  pur- 
pose to  exercise  his  body  and  prevent  corpu- 
lency, ’ but  more  probably  because  ho  loved  to 
look  out  of  his  study  window  on  to  the  plea- 
sant little  bits  of  the  old  University  town  ; and 
no  doubt,  he  chose  to  reside  at  Queen’s  because! 
with  all  hi8  grand  dreams  of  advance  in  learning 
and  notwithstanding  all  his  scholarship  and  the 
•Greek  books  that  his  friends  sent  him,  together 
with  the  occasional  and  most  acceptable  present 
of  a flagon  of  wine  to  make  up  for  the  sour 
beer,  he  too  loved  the  “quaint  cornora  of 
vambndge. 


The  Botanical  Oardens  at  Schonhrnnn 

This  favourite  resort  of  the  Vienna  Popula- 
tion has  latelj  received  an  interesting  addition 
in  the  shape  of  a large  palm.house,  which  is 
taroumblj  spoken  of  in  the  local  press.  ■- 


KOYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BlilTISH 
AEOHITEOTS. 

PRESE.VTATIO.V  OF  THE  EOY.AL  GOLD  MEDAL. 

Tns  last  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Institute 
for  the  present  session  was  held  cn  Monday 
evening  last,  Mr.  Ewan  Christian,  president,  in 
the  chair. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  W.  H.  White)  announced 
that  the  Conference  at  the  Health  Exhibition, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Institnte,  had  been 
postponed  to  the  10th,  11th,  and  12th  proximo. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  balloted  for, 
and  declared  to  be  duly  elected,  viz. : — 

-4s  Fellmos. — Messrs.  A.  E.  Johnson,  Mel- 
bourne. Australia;  P.  M.  Dudgeon,  Natal,  S. 
Africa;  T.  Rowe,  Sidney,  N.S.W. ; T.  S.  Archer 
(Associate),  Gresham-buildings ; T.  L.  Watson, 
Glasgow ; and  F.  Wheeler  (Associate),  Cheap- 
side. 

As  Associates. — Messrs.  A.  B.  Wilson,*  Bris- 
bane, Australia;  C.  Mason,  Borough  Engineer’s 
Office,  Nottingham ; ’J.  A.  Williamson,*  Edin- 
burgh; J.  B.  Phillips,  Epsom;  J.  A.  Saunders, 
Folkestone;  J.  M.  Kennard,  South  Lambeth- 
road;  H.  J.  Price,  Nottingham;  F.  J.  Banister, 
Great  Jaraes-street,  Bedford-row  ; L.  T.  Waller, 
High  Wycombe ; A.  W.  Anderson,  Warwick- 
gardens,  Kensington;  R.  J.  Beale,  Tottenham; 
A.  McGibbon,*  Glasgow;  R.  M.  Hamilton, 
Christcliurcb,  New  Zealand;  A.  Crow,  Strat- 
ford ; T.  F.  Pennington,  Hungerford-road ; W. 
H.  Radford,  Assoc.  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  Borouft-h 
Engineer’s  Office,  Nottingham;  and  S.  H. 
Seager,  Christchurch,  New  Zealand. 

As  Honorary  Associate. — Mr.  C.  B.  Birch, 
A.R.A.,  of  The  Studio,  Chelsea  Bridge-road. 

The  following  gentleman  was  elected  by 
acclamation,  viz.  : — 

As  Hon.  Corr.  Member. — M.  Alfred  Nicolas 
Normand,  luspectciir-Gcneral  des  Bitiments- 
penitentiaires  de  I’Etat,  51,  Ruo  des  Martyrs, 
Paris. 

MEDALS  AND  PRIZES. 

The  President.  — Gentlemen,  yon  are,  of 
course,  all  aware,  that  at  this,  the  concluding 
meeting  of  the  session,  it  is  usual  to  present  tho 
Royal  Gold  Medal  to  tho  person  selected  for 
that  honour,  approved  by  yourselves  and  by  her 
Majesty  the  Queen,  in  whose  name  it  is  given. 
You  are  also  aware  that  this  year  the  choice  has 
fallen  on  Mr.  Butterfield;  but  many  of  you  may 
possibly  not  know,  and  it  is  therefore  right  I 
should  e-xplaiii,  that  while  thankfully  accepting 
the  proffered  honour,  Mr.  Butterfield  said  that 
it  would  be  so  inconsistent  with  the  habits  of 
bis  whole  life  to  appear  in  person  publicly  to 
receive  it,  that  if  that  were  a necessity  bo  must 
regretfully  decline.  Considering  that  personal 
appearance  bad,  in  other  cases,  been  dispensed 
with,  the  Council  were  of  opinion  that  this 
difficulty  need  not  bar  their  decision  as  to  the 
man.  I thought  it  my  duty,  however,  when,  by 
your  kindness  I was  elected  to  the  chair,  to 
represent  to  Mr.  Butterfield  how  great  would  be 
our  pleasure  if  he  would  allow  us  to  welcome 
him  here;  but  having,  I confess,  very  much 
sympathy  with  his  feeling  in  this  matter,  I 
could  not  venture  to  ask  for  a change  in  his 
decision.  Personally  I fear  I must  say  that  I 
rejoice  in  his  determination,  because  standino- 
here  as  yonr  representative,  I know  how  trying 
it  would  be  to  have  to  say  in  his  presence 
how  much  I respect,  both  as  a man  and 
an  artist,  tho  subject  of  your  choice.  I know 
no  man  whose  whole  career  has  been  more  truly 
honourable  or  any  one  whose  work  as  an  architect 
has  been  more  thoroughly  consistent  with  the 
quiet  dignity  so  characteristic  of  his  life.  In  the 
great  movement  for  the  revival  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture there  have  been,  according  to  my  view, 
amongst  others  less  pronounced,  at  least  two 
types  of  men  who  have  achieved  eminence  as 
practising  architects.  The  prominent  leaders  of 
the  cause,  men  of  great  mecital  and  physical 
power,  indomitable  energy,  and  restless  love  of 
work,  could  not  fail  to  attract  general  and 
popular  attention,  but  not  less  important  to  the 
success  of  such  a movement  have  been  the 
quiet,  studious  hard-workers,  men  of  not  less 
genius  than  the  others,  who  in  parallel  lines 
have  done  so  much  to  advance  tho  knowlodn-e 
and  sound  practice  of  the  art.  Of  the  former 
type  two  have  accepted  the  medal,  and,  to  our 
sorrow,  have  successively  passed  away  to  their 
rest.  Of  the  latter  one  has  received  it  and  is 


* Of  the  Associates  whose  election  is  here  announced, 
those  whose  names  are  marked  with  an  asterisk  passed  the 
Oblii-atory  Eianiination  in  Glasgow;  the  rest  passed  in 
London. 


still  with  us,  but  the  roll  of  Gold  Medallists 
would  indeed  have  been  incomplete  hncl  it  lacked 
tlie  name  of  William  Butterfield.  In  him  we 
must  all  recognise  a true  master  of  his  craft, 
one  who  not  only  knows  well  the  art  he 
practises,  but  whose  works  from  first  to  last, 
whether  small  or  large,  whether  in  the 
quiet  country  village  or  in  the  great  city, 
whether  in  the  small  school-house  or  in  the 
grand  university  college,  all  bear  uniform 
testimony  not  only  to  the  skilful  design,  bat  to 
tho  earnest,  loving  care  which  he  always 
bestows  on  every  detail.  It  has  been  my  good 
fortune  to  see  many  of  Mr.  Butterfield’s 
buildings,  and  I can  truthfully  say  that  I have 
never  looked  upon  one  of  them  without  that 
refreshing  sense  of  satisfaction  which  good 
work  well  carried  out  must  always  inspire  in 
those  who  can  appreciate  it.  Gentlemen,  I 
hope  I may  count  upon  your  sympathy  in 
saying  what  I often  think,  that  the  world  at 
large  shows  too  little  gratitude  to  those  who 
minister  to  its  improvement  or  its  pleasure. 
Just  as  I think  the  poet,  the  great  writer,  the 
musician,  tho  painter,  should  be  thanked  for 
the  gratification  which  each  in  his  vocation 
affords,  so  no  less  should  tho  great  architect; 
yet  who  ever  thinks  of  giving  Iiiin  his  proper 
mead  of  praise  P AVho  over  thanked  Sir 
Christopher  Wron  for  his  noble  works  in  the 
City  of  London ; tho  churches,  towers,  and 
spires  with  which  he  beautified  it,  or  the  mag- 
nificent cathedral,  with  its  glorious  dome, 
its  crowning  glory?  We  know  too  well 
how  tho  groat  architect’s  hist  days  were 
embittered  by  the  persecutions  ®f  men  in  office 
not  worthy  to  tie  the  shoe-strings  of  the  master  ; 
yet  what  a poor  mean  place  would  London  have 
been  bnt  for  the  working.?  of  his  fine  and  culti- 
vated genius?  Many  times  have  I wished  that 
I might  have  lived  in  Palacc-yard  under  the 
shadow  of  Sir  Charles  Barry’s  noble  clock- 
tower;  and  of  many  another  work  I could 
probably  say  the  sarne.  Truly,  I think  if  any 
man  earns  the  gratitude  of  nations,  it  is  the 
great  architect  whoso  -works  are  for  all  time,  an 
honour  to  his  country  ; visible  to  every  one  who 
takes  the  trouble  to  see,  or  Las  the  mind  to 
appreciate,  the  beautiful  lu  art;  and  for  this 
reason  I think  we  have  done  well  in  offering  to 
Mr.  Butterfield  tho  greatest  honour  it  is  in  the 
power  of  this  Institute  to  bestow.  If  it  be  true, 
as  I hold  with  the  poet  it  is,  that  “ a thing  of 
beauty  is  a joy  for  ever, — its  loveliness  in- 
creases, it  will  never  pass  into  nothingiieSB,” 
then,  I think,  we  may  joyfully  thank  Mr. 
Butterfield  for  the  dignifieil  work  of  his  early 
years ; the  graceful  and  be.aiitiful  spire,  and 
the  vigorous,  yet  sumptuous,  interior  of  his 
noble  Church  of  All  Saints,  Margaret-street ; 
and  lest  I should  weary  you  by  a bare  recital  of 
his  works,  I will  pass  over  many  others,  each 
possessed  of  the  power  and  beautiful  form  of 
which  be  is  so  great  a master.  Glancing  only 
at  tho  noble  church  of  St.  Alban,  Holborn, 
and  the  fine  church  of  St.  Augustine,  South 
Kensington,  I will  stop  at  the  great  crown- 
ing work  of  his  maturer  years,  the  magni- 
ficent and  richly  • finished  chapf'l  of  Keble 
College,  Oxford.  In  each  and  every  one  of 
these  there  is  to  bo  seen,  though  with  great 
variety  of  composition,  the  same  noble  concep- 
tion of  dignified  form,  the  same  careful  study 
of  every  detail  for  producing  general  harmony 
of  work  ; and  while  fully  availing  himself  of  the 
riclmess  derivable  from  the  subsidiary  arts,  in 
choice  stained  glass,  mural  painting  or  mosaics; 
the  same  powerful  mastery  fuses  the  whole, 
and  subordinates  everything  to  the  architect’s 
design.  While  possessing,  as  ho  does,  a pro- 
found knowledge  of  tho  works  of  the  great 
architects  of  old,  and  availing  himself  of  the 
numberless  resources  which  they  so  copiously 
afford,  Mr.  Butterfield’s  genius  baa  enabled  him 
to  work  in  a style  peculiarly  his  own; 
never  slavishly  copying,  but  moulding  in  his 
own  mind  whatever  he  desired  to  employ  in 
carrying  out  his  work,  and  though  opinions  may 
and  will  differ  on  mutters  of  taste,  none  can  cer- 
tainly deny  that  his  works  are  those  of  a refined 
and  cultivated  gentleman,  uni  a most  able, 
original,  and  accomplished  arcliitect.  Finally, 
gentlemen,  I think  I have  said  enough  to  show 
that  our  medal  on  this  occasion  has  been  worthily 
bestowed ; and  I trust  I have  not  wearied  you 
in  dilating,  possibly  too  long,  on  what  has  been 
to  myself  a very  gonial  theme.  As  Me.  Butter- 
field is  not  able  to  attend  this  evening  he  has 
deputed  Mr.  Penrose,  who  is  tho  Gold  Medallist 
of  last  year,  and  a worthy  predecessor,  to  receive 
it  fur  him.'’  Therefore  I shall  have  the  g^eat 
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pleasure  of  handing  to  Mr.  Penrose  this  gold 
medal,  and  at  the  same  time  I will  hand  him 
a copy  of  the  remarks  I have  made  in  pre- 
senting it. 

Mr.  Penrose. — Mr.  President  and  gentlemen, 
under  the  circumstances  that  have  been  men- 
tioned to  you,  I have  no  occasion  to  say  much. 

I consider  it  a very  great  honour  that  Mr.  Butter- 
field has  reposed  in  me  in  asking  me  to  be  the 
medium  of  presenting  this  medal  to  him.  I 
shall  endeavour  to  convey  to  him  as  soon  as  I 
can  see  him  the  great  enthusiasm  with  which 
you  have  received  the  President’s  excellent 
remarks,  which  happily  I have  here  in  my  hand, 
and  which  will  save  my  memory  being  taxed  in 
the  conveyance  of  tliem.  Under  the  circum- 
stances I believe  I may  conclude  with  thanking 
you  all,  gentlemen,  in  Mr.  Butterfield’s  name, 
for  the  gift  you  have  conferred  upon  him. 

The  President  then  presented  The  Soane 
Medallion  (with  50?.  to  be  afterwards  paid 
under  the  usual  conditions)  to  Mr.  John  Oliver 
Harris.  In  doing  so  he  spoke  strongly  of  the 
necessity  for  young  architects  seeing  the  work 
of  other  nations  as  well  as  those  of  their  own 
country.  In  the  same  competition,  a medal  of 
merit  was  also  awarded  to  Mr.  Herbert  0 
Cresswell. 

The  Tite  prize  of  30?.  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  Edwin  W.  Poley,  Associate,  the  President 
adding  that  they  had  been  waiting  for  some 
years  for  a successful  candidate  for  this  prize. 
Sir  William  Tite  was  a great  lover  of  Italian 
architecture,  and  though  he  (the  President)  did 
not  quite  sympathise  with  him  on  that  subject, 
still  the  pursuit  of  the  beautiful  was  always  of 
advantage  to  the  architect.  A Medal  of  Merit 
and  ten  guineas  were  also  awarded  to  Mr.  John 
A.  Campbell  in  the  same  competition. 

The  Institute  Silver  Medal  and  ten  guineas 
were  awarded  to  Mr.  A.  W.  Anderson  for  draw- 
ings ; also  the  Institute  Silver  Medal  to  Mr. 
A.  N.  Wilson;  a medal  of  merit  to  Mr.  J.  R, 
Sntton  ; and  certificates  of  honour  to  Mr.  A.  B 
Mitchell  and  Mr.  Henry  Downs. 

The  Institute  Silver  Medal  and  ten  guineas 
were  won  by  Mr.  T.  P.  Marwick,  Associate,  for 
an  essay.  Mr.  Marwick  is  the  first  Ashpitel 
Prizeman  in  the  Obligatory  Examination, 

Mr.  J.  T.  Wood,  F.S.A.,  next  read  a paper 
“ On  the  Temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus,”  a 
summary  of  which,  together  with  a report  of 
the  discussion  which  ensued,  will  be  fonnd  on 
another  page. 


THE  TEMPLE  OF  DIANA  AT  EPHESUS. 

ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISn  ARCHITECTS. 

At  the  meeting  of  this  Institute  on  Monday 
evening  last,  Mr.  J.  T.  Wood,  F.S.A.,  read 
paper  on  “ The  Temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus. 
He  began  with  a general  statement  of  the  differ- 
ence between  Mr.  Fergusson’s  Restoration  of  the 
Temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus  and  his  own.  So 
material  was  the  difference  between  them  that 
he  had  felt  bound  to  submit  to  the  judgment  of 
the  Institute  both  plans  drawn  to  the  same 
scale,  but  in  no  spirit  of  antagonism.  When  in 
1863  he  set  himself  to  unearth  this  glorious 
building,  which  was  reckoned  one  of  the  Seven 
Wonders  of  the  World,  he  had  not  forgotten  to 
study  beforehand  the  few  ancient  authorities  on 
the  subject,  especially  Pliny,  in  whom,  consider- 
ing that  the  Roman  writer  never  saw  it,  M: 
Fergusson,  strangely  enough,  so  implicitly  con- 
fided. Clearly  we  must  reject  any  of  the  dimen- 
sions given  by  Pliny  which  were  found  irrecon- 
cileable  with  the  data  acquired  by  excavations. 
By  this  rule  Pliny’s  figures  for  the  width  of  the 
temple  platform  were  condemned  as  inexact. 
The  true  width  was  239  ft.  4i  in.  But  Pliny's 
425  Greek  feet  for  the  length  was  borne  out  by 
the  excavations.  Mr.  Wood  thus  got,  he  said, 
ample  space  for  one  or  more  altars,  as  well  as 
for  marshalling  such  processions  as  that  described 
in  an  inscription  found  in  the  Great  Theatre. 
Mr.  Fergusson  suggested  an  arrangement  of  the 
steps  in  broad  and  narrow  flights,  which,  Mr. 
Wood  argned,  was  inadmissible.  It  was  further 
shown  how,  in  the  investigation  of  these  and 
other  details,  he  was  brought  into  contact  with 
the  debris  of  every  one  of  the  three  successive 
temples  which  had  occupied  the  site.  The 
earliest  of  the  three  was  that  begun  towards 
the  middle  of  the  sixth  century,  before  the 
Christian  era,  under  the  architects  Chersiphron 
and  his  son  Metagenes,  and  to  which  the 
Lydian  King  Croesus  so  liberally  contributed. 
This  temple  appeared  to  have  been  adorned 
with  sculptured  columns,  as  fragments  of 
archaic  baa  • rehefs  attached  to  a rounded 


surface  were  found  on  the  site,  and  were  now 
to  be  seen  in  tbe  Archaic  Room  at  the  British 
Museum.  A large  lion’s  head,  and  some  other 
fragments  of  antique  sculpture,  found  in  some 
foundation  piers  of  a later  age,  must  have 
come  from  the  earliest  of  these  three  temples. 
Tbe  second  temple  was  begun  in  the  early 
years  of  the  fourth  century  by  the  architect 
Paionios.  The  last  temple  was  begun  in  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  must  have 
been  already  far  advanced  when  he  came  to 
Ephesus,  since  he  proposed  that  be  should  be 
allowed  to  dedicate  it  to  the  goddess  in  his  own 
name.  Mr.  Wood  said  he  bad  ventured  to 
place  two  altars  on  the  platform  at  the  western 
end,  one  for  animal  sacrifices,  and  the  other  for 
such  offerings  as  the  fruits  of  the  earth. 

In  his  account  of  the  cultvs  of  the  moon- 
goddess,  to  whom,  as  well  as  to  her  brother, 
the  sun-god,  human  victims  were  anciently 
sacrified,  Mr.  Wood  said  he  was  largely  in- 
debted to  the  erudition  of  Professor  Paley,  who 
thought  that  the  great  statae  must  have  been 
hypmthral,  because  it  was  an  object  to  let  the 
moon  shine  straight  upon  it,  and  that  it  would 
stand  close  to,  and,  as  it  were,  preside  over  the 
principal  altar.  Mr.  Wood  mentioned  a sug- 
geston  of  his  own  in  conversation  with  Mr. 
Fergusson  as  to  the  Hypoethron,  that  these 
openings  in  the  roofs  of  temples  harmonised 
well  with  the  ancient  Greek  belief  that  the 
gods  floated  in  the  air,  and  would  at  times 
descend  thereby  into  their  temples.  Mr.  Fer- 
gusson’s reply  was,  “ Let  them  walk  in  at  the 
door  like  other  people  ! ” Mr.  W ood  next  pointed 
out  the  monumental  verifications  of  his  views  as 
to  the  width  of  the  temple  itself  and  to  the 
position  he  had  assigned  to  the  columns.  He 
explained  why  he  had  not  felt  at  liberty  to 
make  such  a restoration  of  the  Temple  as  would 
better  satisfy  the  desires  of  those  who,  with 
good  reason,  imagined  that  groups  of  sculptures, 
bas  reliefs  and  statues,  in  addition  to  the  sculp- 
tured columns  or  frieze,  were  needed  to  account 
for  the  lavish  admiration  bestowed  upon  this 
world’s  marvel  by  the  ancient  writers.  He  stood 
in  awe  of  the  peril  of  dwarfing  the  grandeur  of 
the  building.  He  had,  however,  ventured  to 
put  statues  on  pedestals  against  the  cella  walls- 
One  of  the  most  important  points  of  difference 
between  Mr.  Fergusson  and  himself  was  in 
respect  of  tbe  number  of  external  columns.  He 
accordingly  vindicated  his  own  punctuation  and 
rendering  of  the  Plinian  text,  “ One  hundred 
columns,  twenty-seven  the  gifts  of  kings.”  This, 
he  contended,  was  more  correct  than  the  removal 
of  the  comma  and  making  Pliny  say  there  were 
One  hundred  and  twenty-seven  columns  the 
gifts  of  kings,”  as  Mr.  Fergusson  did.  Room 
had  been  found  for  one  hundred  columns,  but  not 
for  more,  and  if  there  had  been  one  hundred  and 
twenty-seven  they  could  not  all  have  been  given 
by  kings.  Rich  private  individuals  and  com- 
munities would  give  some,  and  he  himself 
happened  to  find  part  of  the  base  of  a column, 
showing  that  it  had  been  given  by  a Sai’dian 
lady.  The  most  interesting  feature  of  the 
Temple  must  have  been  the  sculptured  columns, 
thirty-six  in  number.  To  an  account  of  these, 
of  the  Temple  volutes  and  architraves,  as  also 
of  its  cymatium  and  marble  roofs,  the  remainder 
of  the  paper  was  devoted. 


The  Chairman  (Mr.  Ewan  Christian,  Pre- 
sident) was  sorry  Mr.  Fergusson  was  unable  to 
be  present  owing  to  illness,  but  he  had  seen  an 
abstract  of  Mr.  Wood’s  paper,  and  had  sent 
some  observations  in  reply. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  then  read  the  following 
letter : — 


"I  regret  extremely  that  I am  unable  to  bo 
present  at  the  meeting  of  the  Institute  this  ©veniDg, 
as  I should  have  liked  much  to  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  explaining  personally  why  I differ  so 
e-sentially  from  Mr.  Wood  regarding  the  restora- 
tiou  of  the  Temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus.  It  would 
also,  of  course,  have  been  advantageous  that  I 
should  have  heard  all  that  he  has  to  say  on  the  sub- 
ject before  attempting  a reply  ; but  I have  before 
me  an  abstract  of  his  paper,  prepared  for  your  Pro- 
ceedings, which  is  quite  sutficient  to  enable  me  to 
understand  the  principal  points  of  difference  between 
our  two  restoraiions.  In  the  first  place,  I object  in 
loto  to  his  arbitrary  insertion  of  a comma,  where 
none  exists,  into  a singularly  plain  sentence  of 
Pliny’s,  but  which  alters  its  sense  entirely,  and, 
so  far  as  I can  see,  makes  it  read  very  like  non- 
sense. As  it  stands  in  the  text,  it  simply  says, 
‘There  are  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  columns’ 
(in  the  peristyle  of  the  Temple),  ‘ the  gift  of  several 
kings.’  Alexander  offered  to  give  the  whole,  if 
allowed  to  dedicate  the  texiple  to  the  goddess  in 
his  own  name.  His  offer  was  rejected,  but  other 


donors,  not  necessarily  king-’,  as  we  understand  tho 
term,  supplied  his  place,  each  giving  according  to 
his  ability.  Of  course  when  a sentence  seems  per- 
fectly inexplicable,  or  at  variance  with  facts  ascer- 
tained in  excavation,  the  insertion  of  commas  and 
stops,  or  even  alterations  of  tbe  text,  are  allowable, 
but  only  as  temporary  suggestions  to  get  over  what 
appear  to  be  insuperable  difficulties.  When,  how- 
ever, it  dawned  upon  me  that  thrice  nine  made 
twenty-seven,  and  when  on  protracting  them  I 
found  that  nine  pillars,  with  tho  usual  inter- 
columniations  of  16  ft.  4 in.,  made  up  the  same 
dimension  that  was  occupied  by  the  widely-spaced 
eight  columns  of  the  front,  the  riddle  was  guessed 
and  the  problem  solved.  When  worked  out,  as 
shown  in  the  plan  published  in  your  Transactions,  it 
wasfound  that  not  only  did  every  dimension  quoted  by 
Pliny  come  out  exactly  correct,  but  every  paragraph 
bearing  on  the  subject  in  Pliny,  Pausanias,  Strabo,  or 
any  author  in  ancient  times,  was  verified  and  con- 
firmed. The  only  wonder  tome  is  that  Mr.  Wood 
did  not  at  once  adopt  this  suggestion,  which  got 
him  not  only  out  of  his  translation  difficulties,  but 
rendered  the  temple  he  had  discovered  with  such  in- 
finite labour  so  much  more  worthy  of  the  character 
for  magnificence  which  it  boro  throughout  the  ancient 
world.  Instead  of  this  he  adheres  to  a plan  in  which 
only  one  dimension  comes  out  correct,  and  that 
not  ascertained  by  excavation,  but  adopted  from 
Pliny.  In  the  only  plan  he  bas  yet  published  it  is 
quoted  as  418  ft.  liin.,  asascerUinedby  excavation  ; 
he  now  adopts  425  Greek  feet  (430  English),  which 
is  the  dimension  for  the  length  given  by  Pliuy.  It 
is  strange  that  while  Mr.  Wood  will  not  allow  that 
this  author  could  count  the  columns,  which  were 
then  all  standing,  and  their  number  a matter  of 
notoriety  known  to  all  tbe  world,  he  should  admit 
that  he  could  measure  the  length  of  the  temple,  a 
very  much  more  difficult  operation,  to  within  1 ft., 
though  he  failed,  according  to  Mr.  Wood,  to  ascertain 
the  breadth,  220  Greek  feet,  which  being  about  half 
the  other,  was  certainly  an  easier  operation.  Not 
only  did  the  adoption  of  127  columns  get  over  all 
the  difficulties  regarding  the  dimensions  quoted  by 
Pliny,  but  the  very  much  more  serious  one  that 
all  antiquity  declared  the  temple  at  Ephesus  to  be 
the  largest  as  well  as  the  richest  in  all  Asia. 
Pausanias,  for  instance,  says  (Book  VII.,  ch.  v.) 
that  it  is  larger  than  that  at  Didyme,  whose  dimen- 
sions are  perfectly  well  known.  It  bad  120  columns 
64  ft.  in  height,  while  Mr.  Wood  represents  that 
at  Ephesus  os  possessing  only  100  columns,  and 
their  height  as  only  55  ft.  8 in. , a fact  which,  it  seems 
to  me,  is  quite  sufficient  in  itself  to  settle  the  question. 
One  of  the  arguments  on  which  Mr.  Wood  insists- 
is,  that  he  found  a 6 ft.  length  of  tbo  lowest  step  of 
the  podium  in  such  a position  that  there  is  no  room 
for  my  127  columus.  There  may  be  fifty  ways  of 
accounting  for  such  a trifling  fact,  but  that  I have 
suggested  in  my  paper  i-s  quite  sufficient.  Strabo’s 
account  of  tbe  addition  made  to  the  temple  after  it 
was  finished  by  Chersiphron,  not  only  suggests,  but 
seems  to  require,  such  a buried  step.  But  I do  not 
see  that  Mr.  Wood  bas  turned  his  attention  to  this, 
or  attempted  to  explain  the  passage  otherwise.  In 
fact,  the  Institute  have  now  before  them  two  plans 
of  this  famous  temple,  one  of  which  professes  to 
explain  every  dimension  handed  down  from  antiquity, 
and  to  reconcile  them  with  every  discovery  Mr. 
Wood  made  on  the  site,  and  to  offer  a reasonable 
explanation  of  every  fact  mentioned  by  any  ancient 
author.  The  other  does  not  pretend  to  agree  with 
any  passage  in  any  writer  of  antiquity,  except  by  a 
forced  and  most  onerous  mode  of  interpretation,, 
nor  to  agree  with  any  one  dimension  given,  except 
one  which  was  not  ascertained  by  excavation,  while 
from  the  smallness  of  its  dimensions  it  contradicts 
all  history.  I cannot  quite  make  out  whether 
Jlr.  Wood  still  adheres  to  his  theory  that  the  heavy 
blocks,  carved  on  two  faces,  are  parts  of  tbe  frieze- 
of  the  Temple,  or  are  square  pedes'als  of  certain  of 
tbe  pillars,  as  I suppose  ; but  as  the  blocks  are  now 
arranged  in  tbe  Ephesian  Gallery  of  ihe  British 
Museum,  any  architect  can  judge  for  himself,  and  I 
shall  be  excessively  sui-prised  if  any  one  agrees  with 
him.  In  the  meanwhile  it  would  assist  materially 
in  settling  the  question  if  he  would  let  us  know 
where  they  were  fonnd.  A^  there  are  certainly  four, 
probably  five,  of  them,  they  must,  if  parts  of  tbe 
frieze,  have  been  found  near  the  four  angles  of  the 
Temple.  As  far  as  I can  make  out  from  bis  published 
work,  this  was  not  the  cas?.  When  bo  puts  into 
tangible  form  his  ideas  of  the  bypaithron,  it  will  be 
time  enough  to  consider  them.  TUI  he  does  so  1 
can  only  say,  with  all  due  deference  to  the  learning 
of  Professor  Paley,  that  those  expressed  in  this 
paper  appear  to  me  only  as  examples  of  a hazy 
mysiicism  which  I am  astonished  that  any  practical 
architect  should  adopt.  James  Fergusson.” 


Mr.  Penrose. — I have  not  seen  the  excava- 
tions on  the  site  of  this  Temple  at  Ephesns, 
but  I think  we  should  be  extremely  thankful 
to  Mr.  Wood  for  the  energy  he  has  displayed. 
I wish  he  had  been  able  to  go  nearer 
to  the  statement  of  Pliny  and  bis  description 
than  he  has  shown,  in  the  paper  read  this 
evening,  that  he  is  disposed  to  do.  In  this 
respect  I must  hold  with  Mr.  Fergnaaon.  I think 
Mr.  Fergusson’s  working  out  of  the  127  columns  is 
remarkably  ingenious.  Mr.  Fergusson  claims 
the  change  in  the  design  in  consequence  of  tbfe 
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hill  which  rises  eastward  from  the  Temple.  I 

should  be  glad  to  hear  from  Mr.  Wood,  from  his 
knowledge  of  the  spot,  whether  he  considers 
that  the  hill  comes  so  near  the  Temple  as  to 
make  the  view  of  the  front  of  the  building  com- 
paratively unimportant ; or  has  it  a gentle  slope 
which  would  not  materially  modify  the  aspect 
of  the  Temple  ? 

Mr.  R.  P.  Pullaii. — I was  not  there  when  the 
Temple  was  thoroughly  excavated,  but  was  at 
Ephesus  several  times  before  Mr.  Wood  made 
his  discoveries.  I am  glad  to  find  that  Mr. 
Wood  is  about  to  publish  details  of  his  dis- 
coveries, because  it  is  perfectly  impossible  to 
make  a restoration  unless  every  stone  found  is 
measured  and  the  measurements  published.  I 
have  had  some  little  experience  in  digging  up 
temples  and  making  restorations  of  them,  and 
it  is  my  practice  to  measure  every  little  atone 
found  in  every  possible  place,  for  a missing  link 
would  spoil  the  whole  of  the  restoration.  In 
Ephesus  there  were  very  few  reraaius  found, 
but  it  is  to  be  hoped  some  part  of  the  pavement 
win  be  found,  because  the  pavement  is  a great 
guide  as  to  the  position  of  the  columns.  Even 
if  half  a dozen  steps  were  found  it  would  give 
some  idea  of  the  places  of  the  columns.  Mr. 
Wood  has  worked  hard  for  years  at  this  explora- 
tion, and  is  deserving  of  our  thanks.  If  Mr. 
i ergusson’s  idea  is  the  right  one,  then  I must 
say  this  temple  must  have  been  a Itisus 
templorum  if  it  were  like  Mr.  Fergusson’s 
design.  There  is  only  one  point  on  which  I 
would  criticise  both  Mr.  Wood’s  and  Mr. 
Ferguason's  restorations.  I Lave  dug  up  three 
Ionic  temples,  and  in  no  case  did  I find  any 
thing  like  sculpture  on  the  pediment. 

A vote  of  thanks  was  then  passed  to  Mr. 
Wood  for  his  paper,  and  the  meetings  were 
adjoui'ned  to  the  first  Monday  in  I^ovember. 


IN  NORTH-EAST  HERTS. 

The  cavo  at  Royston,  being  a great  rarity,  a 
goodly  number  of  people  go  into  it  every  year. 
The  St.  Alban’s  Architectural  and  Archjeo- 
logical  Society  visited  it  recently,— in  the 
course  of  a day  spent  pleasantly  in  a look  at 
Royston,  and  a drive  up  the  hills  to  Therfield 
and  over  to  Anstey.  The  so-called  cave,  which  re- 
sembles in  the  mam  a circular-domed  water-tank, 
is  about  17  ft.  diameter,  and  the  height  from  the 
floor  to  the  surface  of  the  street  above  it  is 
28ft._  The  grated  eye,  just  by  the  sidewalk, 
was  pierced  through  the  crown  probably  at  the 
end  of  the  last  century;  it  did  not  exist  at  the 
time  of  the  discovery  in  1742.  Then,  and  till 
1/90,  the  only  access  was  by  the  shaft  now  to 
be  seen  from  below.  In  1790  a bricklayer  em- 
ployed his  workmen  during  a hard  winter  in 
making  the  inclined  way,  72  ft.  in  length,  cut 
m the  chalk, — which  now  affords  very  comfort- 
able access  from  the  side  of  a gateway  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Ikenhilde  or  Icknell-street, 
—the  Icknield  Way  in  fact,  part  of  the  very  old 
road  from  the  eastern  counties  to  the  south- 
west. For  about  a couple  of  miles  east,  and 
four  miles  west  of  Royston,  it  now  marks  the 
hue  of  itivieion  between  Cambridgeshire  and 
Herts.  In  1742  the  “ Mercat  House”  stood 
above  the  cave,  and  a post  was  wanted 
according  to  Stukeley’s  detailed  account  ‘‘to 
nail  a bench  on  for  the  use  of  the  market 
women.”  The  men  came  on  a stone  with  a 
hole  in  it,  then  on  a shaft  about  2 ft.  in  diameter 
and  16  ft.  deep,  and  theu  on  a cavity  filled  with 
loose  earth,  of  which  they  cleared  out  200  loads 
The  Rev.  George  North,  Rector  of  Codicote, 
went  there  before  the  clearance  was  completed 
and  reported  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,- 
and  Dr.  Stukeley  that  ‘‘mixture  of  simplicity 
drollery,  absurdity,  ingenoity,  superstition,  and 
antiquarianism,”  as  Warburton  affectionately 
wrote  of  him  after  his  death  (1765),  went  down 
shortly  after,  found  it  cleared  of  earth,  went 
again,  made  sketches,  and  the  next  year  bis 
” Origines  Roystouianso  ” was  published. 

Camden,  without  naming  any  authority,  had 
attributed  the  erection  of  the  old  cross  which 
formerly  stood  at  the  junction  of  Ermine-street 
and  the  Icknield  Way,  to  Lady  Rosia, — thence 
getting  Royse’s  Cross,  Royse’s  Town,  Royston. 
This  may  have  been  local  tradition  or  conjec- 
ture. _ At  present  the  erection  of  the  original 
cross  IS  by  the  best  conjecturers  fixed  at  a time 
before  the  Conquest.  Stukeley  made  the  Cave, 
— “ the  Oratory  of  Lady  Roisia,  Foundress  of 
Royston,” — and  explained  in  a fitting  way  the 
intention  of  the  sculptures  which  surround  it  to 
a height  of  8 ft.  from  the  floor.  These  sculp- 


tures are  in  flat  relief, — the  chalk  which  holds 
together  fairly  having  been  cut  back  round 
them.  Many  are  still  in  good  preservation,  pro- 
bably much  the  same  as  they  ever  were,  barring 
the  loss  of  the  colour  which  was  applied  to 
parts,  if  not  to  the  whole.  A very  careful 
examination  of  them  all  was  made  about  thirty 
years  ago  by  Mr.  Beldam,  the  modern  authority 
on  the  subject;  and  vestiges  of  red,  blue,  and 
yellow  were  visible  in  various  places;— the 
relief  of  the  figures  had  been  assisted  by  a 
darker  pigment.  They  are  not  to  the  same 
scale,  nor  appai'ently  connected  in  subject,  nor 
arranged  according  to  any  scheme.  They  are 
dotted  about  on  the  wall, — no  doubt  not  done 
all  at  once, — perhaps  done  by  different  people, 
with  different  degrees  of  skill,  none  very  skil- 
ful. Stukeley’s  ‘‘imagination  fongueuse,  qui 
lui  faisait  commettre  les  erreurs  les  plus  fan- 
tasques,”  led  him  to  a comparison  between  the 
Bayeui  tapestry  and  the  Cave,  and  to  the 
following  climax : — 

And  as  Moulfiincon's  tapestry  is  induHtably  the 


- tapestry  ,a  luu.iojLnt/ 

blest  monument  of  EnglUh  antiquity  abroad,  so 

the  noblest  monument  of  Enijlish  antiquity 
tbat  is  iu  Euj>lnnd,  or  that  has  been  discovered  ' 
time.” 

We  see  by  means  of  the  Stukeley  papers, 
now  being  edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  C.  Lukis  for 
the  Surtees  Society,  that  the  Doctor  had  in 
August,  1744,  a private  suspicion  tbat  hia  tract 
had  been  a little  too  effusive.  At  tbat  date  he 
wrote  to  S.  Gale  : — 

" The  Doctor  [Knisht]  told  me  (hat  it  was  one  Farleyi 
..ho  18  writing  against  Lady  Roisia.  As  I only  write  to 
please  and  to  amuse  myself  as  well  as  oihera,  and  ilid  not 
bestow  more  pains  than  are  proper  iu  such  maUers,  I 
uoi  discompos*  myself  to  answer  such  a sorry  trifler 
who  has  nothing  else  to  doe  than  lo  contradict  {hires  of 
iportance  to  luankiud.” 


When  ‘An  Answer  to,  or  Remarks  upon, 
Dr.  Stukeley’s  Origines  Roystonianm  ” was 
published  the  same  year  by  the  Rev.  Charles 
Parkin,  Stukeley  did  not  take  things  quite  so 
calmly.  Parkin  seems  to  have  been  irritated 
by  Stukeley’s  assuming  a sort  of  property  in  the 
Cave,  making  too  much  of  it,  and  interpreting 
the  sculptures  in  too  secular  a way;  also 
generally  by  a desire  to  take  the  other  side. 
Stukeley,  like  a true  champion,  made  Roisia’a 
cause  his  own,  and  fought  fiercely  in  her 
honour.  The  rebellion  of  1745  stopped  the 
publication,  but  in  1746,  135  closely-printed 
pages  came  forth  ‘‘  in  defence  of  Lady  Roisia 
de  Vere  against  the  calumny  of  Jlr.  Parkin  ” • 
not  tliat  Parkin  had  spoken  worse  of  Dr! 
Stukeley’s  lady  than  to  say  that  she  had  pro- 
bably nothing  to  do  with  the  oratory,  and  could 
not  have  been  buried  there  as  asserted,  it  bein«^ 
on  record  that  she  was  buried  elsewhere.  Since 
1746  no  one  has  contended  that  Lady  Rosia 
executed  the  sculptures  personally.  E.  Smal- 
wcll,  writing  from  Lynn  [Parkin  was  a Norfolk 
man]  in  March,  1745,  reported  to  the  Doctor 
after  investigation,  as  to  the  character  of 
“ Perkins,  that  imposter  and  usurper.”  Such 
loyal  support  of  a friend  is  beyond  praise.  The 
Rev.  G.  Burton,  reporting  in  174-7,  was  more 
moderate,  only  finding  ” Parkins  a designing, 
wicked,  and  faithless  wretch.”  The  varied 
nomenclature  of  tho  wretch  is  evidently  no 
wreaking  of  vengeance  on  liis  name;  tbat 
refinement  is  mainly  a modern  improvement  <1 
to  more  orthography,  which  has  made  loose 
spelling  a crime  or  an  intentional  insalt.  Mr. 
Lukis  remarks  in  his  preface  on  Stukeley’s 
pleasant  freedom  from  all  irksome  rules,  his 
words  take  the  form  convenient  at  the  moment. 
Parkin  was,  no  doubt,  a very  worthy  person. 
Blomefield,  iu  his  preface  to  the  ” Norfolk,” 
thanks  ‘‘the  Reverend  Mr.  Charles  Parkyn, 
Rector  of  Oxburgb,  for  pains  and  great  assist- 
ance, which  can  never  be  sufficiently  repaid.” 
Before^  the  completion  of  his  third  volume 
Blomefield  died,  and  Parkin  carried  the  great 
work  to  completion.  The  Surtees  Society’s 
publication  gives  us  an  unexpected  and  slightly 
unfair  glimpse  behind  the  scenes.  Masters  was 
working  at  his  history  of  Corpus  Chriati  College, 
Cambridge;  and  the  Druid  Chyndonax,  as 
Stukeley  proudly  called  himself,  supplied 
authentic  notes  to  assist  in  the  writing  of  a 
memoir  of  a distinguished  member  of  the 
college  : — 

Publi-hed  the  accoont  of  Lady  Roi&ia'a  sepulchral 
cell  lately  described  at  Roislon.  17-1.5,— one  Mr.  Parkyns 
took  it  iuto  his  head  to  make  an  awkward  answer  fas  he 
caU-(it)  to  Dr,  Stukelcy's  account  being  an  unhaiidsom 
treatment  of  the  Doctor,  and  an  unconnected,  odd  ac-coont 
of  that  anliquity  of  t,is  own.  The  Doctor  answered  it 
out  m^xccouut  of  tho  Rebellion  deferred  the  j-ublicadon 

A pensive  smile  must  come  upon  the  face  of 
the  reader,  who  observes  how  this  was  " boiled 


down”  for  the  actual  publication  in  1753.  In 
the  interval  (1748)  Parkin  bad  published  his 
‘‘  Reply  to  the  peevish,  weak,  and  malevolent 

Objections  brought  by  Dr.  Stukeley 

Royston  proved  to  be  an  old  Saxon  Town,  and 
tho  History  of  the  Lady  Roisia  shown  to  bo  a 
meer  Fable  and  Figment.”  The  concluding 
allusion  in  Masters  is  jaunty: — ‘‘Mr.  Parkin 
replied  in  1748,  but  I don’t  find  that  the  Doctor 
has  taken  any  further  notice  of  him.”  The 
Rev.  Dr.  GritEth,  of  Sandridge,  touched  but 
lightly  on  these  instances  of  self-sacrifice, — 
bent  upon  making  examples  for  us  and  assisting 
in  the  formation  of  our  opinions.  Addressing 
the  visitors  in  the  Oratory,  ho  stated  that  he  was 
disposed  to  adopt  several  of  the  conclusions  of 
Mr.  Beldam.  The  first  shafts  may  have  been 
sunk  in  the  times  before  the  Romans ; it  may 
then  have  been  used  as  a Roman  sepulchre. 
Being  enlarged  to  its  present  size,— most  of  the 
carvings  were  done  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  11. 
and  Richard  I.  There  was  a William  de 
Magnaville,  the  favourite  son  of  Stukeley’s 
Lady  Rosia,  who  was  with  Richard  in  Palestine, 
and  who  may  have  bad  something  to  do  with 
the  selection  of  subjects.  It  may  have  been  an 
oratory  before  that  time,  perhaps  attached  to  n 
hermitage.  After  the  Reformation  somebodv 
felt  satisfaction  in  filling  it  up  with  remains  of 
the  Priory  buildings  ; — in  the  course  of,  per- 
haps, 200  years  after  the  filling  up  all  remem- 
brance of  it  had  been  lost.  We  would  add  that 
there  were  rivalries  in  those  days  also ; and  that, 
unless  this  one  was  poorly  appreciated,  dis- 
coveries of  other  caves  may  yet  be  in  store; — 
some  contemporary  notice  of  this  cavo  may  also 
be  unearthed  some  day,  to  the  gratification  of 
all  those  who  are  only  moderately  satisfied  with 
possibilities  and  conjectures,  however  ingenious. 

In  Royston  Church,  which  was  next  visited, 
there  are  three  Early  Engbsh  windows  on  each 
side  of  the  chancel,  of  rare  beauty  and  richness, 
sadly  mutilated  as  the  result  of  after-changes  ; 
well-moulded  piers  in  the  arcades,  the  remains 
of  an  Early  Perpendicular  screen  used  up  in  the 
pulpit  and  desk,  and  some  brasses.  The  Rev. 
H.  Fowler  read  a careful  and  most  iuterestiog 
paper,  from  which  we  make  a fow  extracts: — 

“ This  church  is  in  Hertfordshire,  in  the 
ancient  Hundred  of  Odsey,  not  many  yai-ds  from 
the  old  British  track  of  the  Icknield  Way,  which 
at  this  point  is  identical  -with  Melbourn-streel, 
and  passes  along  on  tho  lino  of  Baldock-street. 

It  crosses  the  Roman  military  road  of  Ermine- 
street  at  the  point  where  the  ancient  cross 
stood,  and  is  the  boundary  line  between  Herts 
and  Cambridge.  Previously  to  the  institution 
of  the  vicarage  in  1540,  v.o  are  told  that  the 
town  was  situated  in  five  parishes.  The  town 
of  Buntingford,  about  eight  miles  south,  is  in 
several  at  the  present  time.  I am  not  sure 
whether  those  at  Royston  all  met  at  the  ancient 
cross.  Loland  says  : — ‘ There  touche,  as  I lerned 
in  that  towne,  jurisdiction  of  London,  Ely,  and 
Lincolne  dicscesc.’  In  early  Saxon  times  the 
cave,  with  perhaps  a cross  above  it,  may  have 
marked  a point  in  the  boundary  between  tho 
Mercian  and  East  Saxon  kingdoms.  . . . 

The  oldest  extant  charter, — that  of  Richard  L, 
dated  Nov.  10,  1189, — confirms: — ‘To  the 
monastery  of  St.  Thomas  the  Martyr  apud 
crucem  Rohesiai  and  to  the  canons  there 
serving  God,  the  site  of  the  monastery  and  its 
appurtenances,  which  Eustace  do  Merc  [query, 
Mai-ch,  Isle  ot  Ely],  the  founder  [e.  H8UJ,  and 
Ralph  do  Rowcester  [Rochester],  and  other 
faithful  men  have  reasonably  granted  to  them.’ 
Little  is  known  of  Eustace.  . . . It  is  probable 
that  there  was  always  a close  connexion  between 
the  oratory  at  the  cross  and  tlie  priory.  'The 
fame  of  the  Hermitage  might,  indeed,  have  had 
something  to  do  with  the  selection  of  the  site  of 
Eustace’s  monastery.  . . . 

The  length  of  the  choir,  of  two  bays  only, 
would  be  about  30  ft. ; thus,  with  the  return 
stalls,  there  would  bo  accommodation  for 
between  twenty  and  thirty  canons.  The 
monastery  belonged  to  the  Augustinians.  There 
were  three  other  religious  bouses  of  this  order 
in  Herts,  all  small;  and  175  in  the  whole  of 
England.  . . . 

It  appears  tbat  the  inhabitants  of  Royston 
bad  the  right  or  privilege  of  worshipping  iu  the 
western  portion  of  tho  church  of  tho  canons. 
Leland  writing  reg.  H.  Till.,  states,  ‘in  tho 
towne  is  bnt  one  Chirche,  the  Este  pan  whereof 
servid  for  the  Priory  of  Cbanona.  The  west 
ende  servid  for  a Chapel  for  the  towne.’  We 
have  seen  something  like  this  arrangement  at 
St.  Alban’s  and  at  Dunstable, — though,  in  these 
cases  it  was  an  aisle  of  the  nave  or  a chapel 
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annexed  to  it  wtich  -was  bo  used.  At  Dunster, 
Somerset,  it  was  decided  in  1499,  by  the  Abbot 
of  Glastonbury,  that  the  monastic,  choir  should 
be  resigned  to  the  sole  use  of  the  monks,  and 
that  the  parishioners  should  use  the  nave.  At 
Shirbornc  Abbey,  the  parochial  church  of  All 
Hallows  was  attached  to  the  west  end  of  the 
conventual  church,  the  easternmost  bay  being 
a vestibule  common  to  the  two  churches. 

Clutterbuck  and  Cussans  both  state  that  a 
large  arch,  now  covered  up  by  the  casing  of 
flint,  formerly  existed  on  the  western  face  of 
the  tower ; good  evidence  from  the  building  that 
the  church  extended  thence  westward.  Leland’s 
statement  runs,  ‘ Now  al  the  toune  is  allottid 
to  one  paroche  and  that  ys  kept  in  theeste  endo 
of  the  priory  and  the  west  endeis  pulled  down.’ 
At  Dunstable  the  eastern  portion  was  pulled 
down  or  allowed  to  fall  into  decay.  Waltham  is 
another  similar  instance.  At  Hexham,  the 
nave  has  been  taken  down,  only  aslip  being lefc 
as  an  abutment  to  the  tower,  and  the  eastern 
part  of  the  church  has  been  retained  as  at 
Royston  ; and  there  are  plenty  of  other  cases  in 
which  a church,  converted  from  conventual  to 
parochial  uses,  has  lost  a limb.  I conclude 
that  the  original  priory  church  consisted  of  a 
choir  with  aisles,  a sacrarium  or  chancel,  central 
tower, — all  which  we  sec;  and  transepts  and 
nave,  which  have  disappeared  .... 

The  site  of  the  Priory  was  granted  after  the 
Dissolution  to  Robert  Chester,  of  Barkway, — a 
member  of  a family  which  seems  to  have  been 
prominent  in  the  county  for  about  two  cen- 
turies,— from  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  to  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  fabric 
of  the  church  was  reserved  to  the  king.  The 
Act  of  Parliament  by  which  the  vicarage  was 
constituted  (out  of  five  parishes  as  mentioned 
above)  in  1540  states  ; — ‘ The  church,  of  which 
priory  the  poore  inhabitants  of  the  said  towne 
have  bought  to  their  great  charges,  to  thintente 
to  have  the  same  their  parriah  churche,  and 
therein  to  have  daily  masse,’  &o.  We  are  re- 
minded by  the  wording  of  the  Act  that  reforma- 
tion in  doctrine  and  ritual  had  not  yet  taken 
place.  This  was  just  after  the  passing  of  the 
statute  of  the  VI.  Articles,  31  H.  VIII.  (1539), 
repealed  1547 ; and  the  vicar  was  required  to 
celebrate  daily  mass. 

With  regard  to  the  monastic  buildings, — they 
stretched  along  the  south  side  of  the  church, 
extending  probably  nearly  the  whole  of  its 
length.  They  may  have  remained  for  some 
time  after  the  Dissolution.  When  pulled  down 
they  were  available  for  use  in  the  large  residence, 
called  the  Priory  House,  built  by  Sir  Robert 
Chester.  It  is  described  in  the  report  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Queen  Elizabeth  as  a large 
irregular  mansion,  about  35  yards  long  by 
30  yards  wide,  having  an  outer  and  an  inner 
co  irt,  and  sixteen  rooms  on  the  ground-floor, 
including  the  kitchen.  ’iTio  queen  thought  of 
making  a stay  here,  in  a progress  through  the 
country  in  July,  1578,  but  the  aoconnt  given  of 
the  house  was  not  sufficiently  inviting.  Dr. 
Stukeley  tells  us  that  in  1742  a fine  kitchen  was 
still  standing,  and  various  ruinona  parts.  The 
old  wall  of  the  precinct  still  remains,  I believe 
almost  entire,  and  encloses  beautiful  grounds. 
The  modern  house  belonging  to  Lord  Dacre  is 
said  to  be  on  the  site  of  the  Priory  barn.  It  was 
in  the  old  Priory  House  that  James  I.  was  the 
gpiest  of  Robert  Chester,  son  of  the  Sir  Robert 
Chester, — in  April,  1603,  on  his  way  from  Scot- 
land,— when  he  was  so  delighted  with  Royston 
that  ho  determined  to  build  the  hunting- 
box,  part  of  which  remains  in  Kneeaworth- 
stroet." 

Of  the  hnnting-box  from  which  James  set 
out  so  often  for  “ shooting  the  dotterel  and 
hunting  the  hare  ” very  little  now  remains. 
Kneesworth  • street  was  formerly  Arnyng 
[Ermine]  Street,  it  was  so  in  1610  when  a 
survey  was  made  of  the  late  dissolved  Priory 
and  the  whole  parish  of  Royston.  The  few 
moulded  beams  and  an  underlighted  panelled 
room,  grained  dark  walnut,  are  regarded  with 
little  admiration  by  the  occupiers.  The  exterioi’ 
is  now  neat  brick  with  red  gauged  arches  and 
strings,— work  which  might  belong  to  the  last 
century,  or  equally  well  to  1812,  when  t!*.o 
property  passed  into  private  hands.  This 
Palace  (so-called)  is  in  Cambridgeshire.  James 
went  out  with  the  hounds  about  three  times  a 
week.  It  has  been  suggested  that  there  was 
mischief  meant,  in  pointedly  mentioning  the 
dotterel  and  the  hare  as  the  favourite  prey  of 
his  Majesty.  The  dotterel  was  credited  with 
much  stupidity,  getting  his  name  from  do/e, 
at  a time  when  that  word  was  used  uot  only  for 


foolish  fondness,  but  for  folly  without  the  foud- 
ness.  The  ape-like  movements  of  this  long- 
legged  wader,  a kind  of  plover,  are,  no  doubt, 
diverting  ; but  to  a king  fond  of  his  “ kingcraft,” 
its  simple  manners,  its  want  of  fear  of  man 
owing  to  ignorance  of  hia  ways,  would  be,  if 
possible,  still  more  diverting.  Drayton,  on  the 
sports  to  be  made  out  of  the  gestures  and 
simplicity,  will  be  called  to  mind  : — 

•'  The  dotterel,  whiuh  wo  thick  a very  dainty  diah,— 
Whose  taking  makes  such  sport,  sa  no  man  more  can 
wish. 

For  as  you  creep,  or  cowr,  or  lie,  or  stoop,  or  go. 

So,  marking  you  mth  care,  the  apish  bird  doth  do  ; 

And  acting  eTerything,  doth  never  mark  the  net. 

Till  he  be  in  the  snare  which  men  for  him  have  set.” 

Charles  I.  was  much  at  Royston  in  his  early 
youth,  but  does  uot  seem  to  have  made  much 
stay  at  this  favourite  resort  of  his  father’s 
after  hia  accession.  On  the  24th  Juno,  1647, 
he  was  at  Roystou,  when  brought  from  New- 
market in  the  custody  of  General  Fairfax. 
This  was  the  last  occasion  of  his  being  there. 
The  estate  came  to  the  Crown  at  the  Restora- 
tion, and  was  finally  parted  vyith  in  1812. 

From  the  hills  about  Therfield  the  prospect 
over  the  flat  land  of  Cambridgeshire  and  Beds 
to  the  north  and  west  is  extensive.  Ely  in  a 
straight  lino  is  about  thirty  miles  off,  and  Cam- 
bridge as  near  as  possible  half  way  along  such 
a- lino.  These  hills  are  the  division  of  the 
waters.  The  Cam  rises  about  six  miles  north- 
west of  Royston,  near  Guilden  Morden,  the 
parish  containing  tho  manor  or  grange  of 
Odsey,  from  which  tho  Hundred  takes  its 
name.  Any  ono  following  the  Rib,  from  its 
junction  with  the  Lea  between  Hertford  and 
Ware,  will  pass, — 

” To  Withihall,  to  Buckland,  and  toBarkwav  both, 
Where  is  the  head  and  verie  utmost  bound 
Of  this  surpassing  clcerc  and  goodly  stretme, — 

The  greatest  branch  that  feedeth  christall  Lee.” 

The  little  Quin,  which  joins  the  little  Rib  at 
Braugbing,  comes  down  from  Anstoy.  Thus 
the  water  from  the  northern  slopes  of  the  h'” 
reaches  the  Wash,  and  that  from  the  southern 
tho  Thames.  Therfield  is  Tharfield  in  local 
speech,  and  sometimes  in  print,  as  the  rector, 
the  Rev.  J.  G.  Hale,  stated  in  the  course  of  a 
paper,  well  illustrated  by  old  maps,  books, 
documents,  and  views,  read  in  the  large  rectory 
room,  erected  for  use  while  tho  new  church 
was  building.  The  rectory,  the  residence  of 
so  many  notable  men,  stands  close  by,  a very 
comfortable  structure  in  good  grounds,  with 
some  remains  at  the  kitchen  end  of  an  old 
house,  mullioned  wiudows,  part  of  a circular 
turret,  &c.  Tho  new  church  is  pointed  to  as  a 
piece  of  lasting  work,  done  for  posterity  ; some 
bits  of  the  old  church  were  preserved  and 
worked  in,  and  the  inscribed  beams  and  other 
fragments,  not  yet  put  into  the  new  building, 
will  no  doubt  go  there  shortly.  Tho  bells  are 
at  present  in  a wooden  shed  built  round  a large 
tree,  as  tho  church  tower  is  only  projected  at 
present.  No  one  doubts  the  insecurity  of  the 
old  church ; well-known  views  and  photographs 
make  that  pretty  clear,  without  comments.  For 
tho  loss  of  some  of  its  least-liked  features,  it 
is  permitted  nowadays  to  feel  a slight  regret. 
The  chancel  had,  it  is  true,  a flat  plaster  ceiling, 
with  an  oval  centre  and  floral  wreaths  round ; 
but  it  was  a memorial  by  ‘‘an  iuconsolablo 
husband  to  an  incomparable  wife,”  that  is,  by 
Francis  Turner,  who  was  instituted  here  in 
1664,  and  lost  his  wife  in  1677,  aged  28.  He 
was  one  of  the  seven  bishops  of  1688,  deprived 
as  a non-juror  in  1600,  and  was  buried  here  in 
1700,  ‘‘  without  any  memorial  except  the  word 
‘ Expergiscar  ’ engraven  on  a stone  over  the 
vault.”  Clutterbuck  (1827)  did  not  seemingly 
note  the  existence  of  the  stone.  Mr.  Hale 
mentioned  his  distinguished  predecessors  in  hia 
paper : “ Bishops  held  the  living  with  their 
‘ sees, — deans  and  archdeacons,  canons  resi' 
j dentiary  from  Durham  to  Exeter,  Masters  of 
the  Temple,  and  heads  of  colleges.” 

I After  a drive  of  about  six  miles  the  party  went 
up  the  moated  castle  mound  at  Anstey,  reaching 
a carefully-kept  bit  of  green  sward,  said  to  be  a 
quarter  of  an  acre  in  area,  secluded  from  the 
world  by  the  green  leaves  of  trees  planted  on  the 
tall  slopes.  Tho  first  castle  was  built  in  the 
eleventh  century.  In  the  thirteenrii  Nicholas  de 
Anstie  wa.s  ordered  by  Henry  III.  to  demolish  so 
much  of  the  building  as  had  been  raised  in  wars 
carried  on  against  his  father.  There  had  been 
trouble  from  it : the  small  mounds  on  the  north 
may  mark  the  site  of  the  buildings  which  were 
pulled  down.  The  rest  remained  untilllOO.  Now 
there  is  no  trace  of  building  above  ground, 
though  digging  has  revealed  a bit  of  foundation. 


Canon  Davys  gave  an  address  on  the  mound, 
and  afterwards  read  a pleasant  paper  in  the 
church  situate  just  to  the  south, — a cruciform 
church,  with  central  tower  and  short  spire. 
Tower-arches  of  the  Transition  and  a very 
early  font  remain.  Materials  from  the  castle 
may  have  been  used  elsewhere, — for  instance, 
in  tho  fine  Early  English  windows  in  the 
chancel, — very  nicely  treated.  The  nave  arcade 
is  well  moulded,  small  quatrefoil  windows  are 
packed  into  the  spandrels  between  flat-pointed 
arches,  a method  of  obtaining  a tallish  arcade 
and  a clearstory  in  a wall  of  very  moderate 
total  height,  more  to  be  commended  for  its  good 
intention  than  for  its  beauty  as  it  stands.  The 
buttresses  round  on  plan  on  the  lower  stage,  the 
fine  hagioscopes  from  the  transepts,  the  beau- 
tiful monument  in  the  south  transept,  and  the 
late  stall-work  should  all  be  well  noted. 

In  returning  to  Royston  a glance  was  given 
at  the  church  at  Barkway,  and  at  one  or  two 
houses  in  the  taste  just  now  so  well  relished, 
“ and  so  home.” 

It  is  with  sincere  regret  that  we  record  the 
death  on  Sunday,  June  1st,  at  the  early  age  of 
forty-two,  of  Mr.  Ridgway  Lloyd,  who  was  buried 
on  the  6th  under  the  shadow  of  the  north  aisle 
of  the  Abbey  Church  at  St.  Alban’s,  in  the  history 
of  which  he  had  taken  so  special  an  interest. 
Much  sympathy  was  expressed  at  a business 
meeting  held  during  the  excursion  on  the  castle 
mound  at  Anstey;  but  tbe  fatal  termination  of 
the  illness  was,  of  course,  quite  unlooked  for. 
He  became  one  of  tbe  Honorary  Secretaries  of 
the  Society  in  1870.  His  archseological  studies, 
—pursued  constantly  and  with  ardour  in  the 
intervals  of  very  active  practice  as  a medical 
man, — had  borne  fruit  and  promised  much  more. 
Out  of  a number  of  papers  and  separate 
publications  the  following  may  bo  specially 
mentioned  : — 

“Campanology,”  Inscriptions  on  Church  Bells,  &c. 
1872. 

“An  Aruhitedural  and  Historical  Account  of  tho 
Shrines  of  St,  Albiin  and  St.  Aruphibalus  in  St.  Alban’s 
Abbey.”  St,  Alban’s : Langley.  1872. 

“The  Alters,  Monutnenis,  and  Tombs  in  St.  Alban’s 
Abbey,  A.D.  1428.  Tran.slatcd  from  the  original  Latin, 
with  Notes."  St.  Alban’s  : Langley.  187J. 

“Tho  Paintings  on  tho  Choir  Ceiling  of  8t.  Alban’s 
Abbey  Church.”  St.  Alban’s;  Randall.  1876.  (Also, 
with  Additions  in  “ The  Sacristy  ” (New  Series,  No.  III., 
1881.) 

“AMedifcval  Pilgrimage  to  the  Shrine  of  St.  Alban.” 
(“  The  Antiquary,”  vol.  ii.,  No.  12,  December,  1880.'  ) 

“Marford  Bridge.”  1331. 

"The  Wall  Puintinga  in  St.  Alban’s  Abbey.”-  Read 
before  the  Bedfordshire  Archeological  Society.  (Arckao- 
Icgical  Joionial,  1682.) 


SCREEN  IN  CHOIR,  CHARTRES. 

The  illustration  of  this,  as  will  be  perceived, 
represents  the  view  in  the  apsidal  aisle  at  the 
eastern  termination,  showing  the  aisle  side  of 
the  screen  which  separates  the  aisle  from  the 
choir.  The  sculptures  run  all  round  the  semi- 
circle, in  no  chronological  order,  however,  and 
with  an  odd  mingling  of  Biblical  and  imaginary- 
subjects.  In  our  view  the  two  on  the  right 
hand  are  readily  recognisable  as  the  “ Trans- 
fignration”  and  the  “ Woman  taken  in  Adultery.” 
It  is  not  very  easy  to  say  -what  the  third^  one 
represents,  but  it  is  a curious  incident  in  it 
that  it  includes  the  sculptured  representation 
of  a Classic  church  with  a dome  and  peristyle 
and  a segmental-arched  head  over  the  doorway, 
an  incident  very  unusual  in  even  Late  Gothic 
sculpture.  Another  carious  point  about  the 
general  design  is  that  it  seems  to  get  earlier  in 
style  as  it  rises,  for  the  basement  story  of  the 
screen,  with  its  round  arcadingand  panels  with 
enriched  moulding,  seems  to  have  fairly  merged, 
if  not  into  Classic,  at  least  into  the  most  debased 
Gothic;  then  comes  a more  Gothic-looking  orna- 
ment over  it,  and  the  upper  portion  is  Late 
Flamboyant.  It  is  curious  to  see  iu  the  capital 
of  the  large  pier  behind  the  trace  of  tbe  Classic 
capital,  and  then  to  see  in  the  panelling  of  the 
screen  the  approach  of  the  Classic  element  again, 
after  all  that  has  intervened.  The  scheme  of  the 
design  is  very  effective,  with  the  scnlptures 
standing  out  against  deep  shadow,  and  the 
figures  of  modern  historical  bishops  and  saints 
placed,  as  it  were,  on  another  plane  in  the 
design,  and  marking  its  main  division  into 
bays.  The  contrast  between  the  solid  grandeur 
of  the  older  Romanesque  work  and  the  lace-like 
fragility  of  the  Late  Gothic  work,  is  as  striking 
here  as  at  Gloucester  and  elsewhere  in  our  own 
catbetk-als. 
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- Memorial  TO  the  late  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish  - 

- DE&I&NEO  to-  BL  tRCCTEO  OM  THE  SoUTH  Nftli  NEAP  BolTON  AsftCr  — 


TH05:tf0RTHII16T0N,  f.Rl  BA. 
JOHNfe  EieOOl),  AJf.tBA.  A«M», 
IIOKIS*  9r,MANCHt&TtR. 
Oct?  Isas. 


an  ic.  S ons.  Pb  o lo-Lil'h  i 
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MISSION  CIIUKOH  OF  ST.  OEISPIN, 
NOETHiMPTON. 

Tnis  churcli,  with  the  buildings  attached,  is 
situated  in  the  parish  of  St.  Sepulchre,  North- 
ampton, 80  well  known  as  being  one  of  the  few 
round  churches  in  the  kingdom.  The  mission 
church  which  we  this  week  illustrate  is  the  out- 
come of  the  extended  effort  of  the  Rev.  P.  S. 
Thornton,  Vicar,  and  a committee,  composed  of 
300  working  men,  not  only  shoemakers  but  of 
various  other  trades,  who  have  all  taken  a great 
interest  in  the  work.  The  church  itself  consists 
of  a nave  and  a chancel,  measuring  together 
91  ft.  long  by  25  ft.  wide,  and  with  aisle, 
sacristy,  and  organ  chamber.  Across  the 
western  portion  of  the  site  is  built  St.  Crispin’s 
Hall,  to  be  used  for  schools  and  various  missiou 
purposes.  Connected  with  the  hall  and  the  aisle 
of  the  church  is  an  aute-room,  which  will  serve 
the  double  purpose  of  a retiring-room  from  the 
hall  and  for  a choir  vestry.  Provision  is  made 
in  the  design  for  a tower  and  spire,  the  ground 
stage  of  which  is  at  present  erected,  but  this 
forms  a means  of  access  to  the  basement  below 
the  ante-room,  where  will  be  placed  a Haden’s 
heating-apparatus,  that  will  warm  the  church 
and  hall  together  or  separately,  and  it  also  will 
contain  coppers  for  boiling  water  for  teas,  &c. 
From  the  exterior  door  of  the  tower  is  reached 
a small  yard,  provided  with  a urinal  and  closet. 
The  height  of  the  side  walls  of  the  church  is 
18  ft.  to  the  waU-plate  and  35  ft.  to  the 
ridge.  The  whole  of  the  exterior  walls  of 
the  Church  will  be  built  of  rich,  hard 
brown  Northamptonshire  stone,  and  West- 
wood  Bath  stone  dressings.  The  lower 
portion  of  the  interior  will  be  dnished  in  fine 
chopped  faced  stone,  and  the  upper  portion 
plastered  for  decorative  colouring.  The  roof 
will  be  covered  with  strawberry-coloured 
Broaeley  tiles,  and  the  junction  of  the  nave 
and  chancel  will  be  marked  on  the  exterior  by  a 
tall  flcche,  and  in  the  interior  by  an  open  wood 
screen.  Tiles  and  wood  blocks  will  be  nsed  for 
the  interior  floors.  Accommodation  will  be 
provided  for  350  persons,  exclusive  of  the  choir, 
and  at  the  present  time  considerable  progress 
has  been  made  with  the  buildings,  which  are  to 
be  opened  during  the  present  year.  The  style 
of  the  church  is  a simple  treatment  of  Gothic 
with  some  leanings  towards  Early  French 
detail,  in  recognition  of  St.  Crispin’s  connexion 
with  that  country.  The  architect  is  Mr.  M.  H. 
Holding,  A.  R.I.B.A.,  of  1,  Market-square, 
Northampton,  and  the  contractors  for  the  whole 
of  the  work  Messrs.  Reynolds  & Son,  also  of  the 
same  town. 


contractors,  but  just  as  it  was  on  the  point  of 
settlement  a memorial  was  addressed  to  his 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  in  the  form  of 
a protest  from  cerfcaiu  artists  and  others  against 
any  monument  being  erected  in  Wharfedale, 
which  they  imagined  might  interfere  with  the 
contour  of  the  lines  of  the  landscape. 

We  understand  that  no  definite  course  of 
action  has  yet  been  determined  on  by  the  com- 
mittee. 


LIVERPOOL  OPINIONS  ON  THE  MAN- 
' CHESTER  C.\NAL  SCHEME. 

^ The  following  is  a portion  of  a letter  from  Sir 
W.  Forwood,  which  appeared  recently  in  the 
Liverpool  Daily  Post,  and  may  be  of  interest  at 
the  present  moment,  as  representing  the  view 
which  those  who  have  large  interests  in  Liver- 
pool take  of  the  matter  : — 

, “Oar  opposition  is  not  a commercial  opposition  ; 
we  have  no  fear  of  the  competition  of  the  Canal , 
but  W6  have  tho  gravest  apprehensinn  of  the 
injury  which  the  proposed  works  iu  the  estuary 
will  cause  to  our  b;ir  and  to  the  approachts  to  our 
: docks.  Therefore  the  great  weight  of  tho  oppo- 
I nents'  evidence  has  been  directed  to  prove  this. 

1 Our  commercial  evidence  has  been  simply  to 
I combat  the  estimate  of  tho  benefits  which  the 
' promoters  state  Lancashire  will  derive  from  the 
construction  of  the  Canal  ; and  we  think  we 
j abundantly  proved  how  utterly  iusignificant  and 
' contemptible  these  would  be  when  compared  with 
I the  damage  which  will  be  done  to  our  port  by  the 
proposed  works. 

I Mr.  Leader  Williams  and  Mr.  Abernethy,  the 
engineers  to  the  Ship  Canal,  both  stated,  without 
any  qualification,  that  the  bar  was  maintained  by 
the  scour  of  water  on  tho  ebb  tide,  and  that  tho  re- 
duction of  the  tidal  capacity  of  tho  estuary  would 
be  of  serious  consequence  to  the  bar. 

The  estuary  is  like  a bottle,  the  neck  representing 
the  Crosby  Channel,  terminated  by  the  bar;  the 
bottle,  which  is  ten  miles  long  by  three  to  four  miles 
wide,  is  filled  by  the  incoming  tide.  Directly  the 
tide  turns,  this  large  reservoir  of  water  empties  itself 
by  rushing  violently  through  the  neck  at  a speed  of 
six  knots  au  hour,  scouring  away  in  its  pro- 


MANOR  LODGE,  HARROW-ON-THE- 
HILL. 

Manor  Lodge  is  situated  on  the  top  of  Harrow 
Hill.  It  is  being  executed  in  brick  with  terra- 
cotta dressings,  from  Messrs.  Donlton  & Co., 
Lambeth. 

The  photo-lithograph  is  taken  from  tho  draw- 
ing in  this  year’s  Academy.  The  contractor  for 
the  brickwork  is  Mr.  Turner,  of  Watford.  Mr. 
E.  S.  Prior  is  the  architect. 


SCULPTURE  AT  THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY 

NO.  IV. — “youth.” 

BY  MR.  W.  CALDEU  MAKSUAI.t.,  R.A. 

This  is  a life-size  figure  standing  against  the 
north  wall  of  the  ‘‘lecture-room”  in  the  present 
Academy  exlubitiou.  The  sculptor  of  “Sabriua,” 
which  we  can  remember  for  so  many  years  back, 
still  delights  iu  subjects  representing  youthful- 
ness of  physique  and  feeling.  The  modelling  of 
tho  contours  is  very  delicate,  and  the  position 
of  the  figure  graceful  and  well  balanced. 


other  places,  such  as  Fleetwood,  where  dues  and 
charges  .are  lighter.  I look  upon  the  scheme  as  an 
engineering  enterprise,  and  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  the  dividend  which  tho  promoters  will 
obtain  powers  to  pay  the  shareholders  on  the  sub- 
scribed • ipital  during  the  progress  of  the  works, — 
{say  foi-  '■  ve  to  eight  years)  will  be  the  only  dividend 
they  wi  . ever  get  out  of  it.  What  wo  object  to  is 
the  risk  to  the  estuary  of  the  Mersey  by  the  proposed 
works.  We  are  decidedly  in  danger  of  damaging 
our  deop-water  channel  by  the  process  they  contem- 
plate. You  may  or  may  not  know  that  there  is 
now  4 ft.  less  water  on  the  bar  than  seventeen  years 
ago,  Fr>  that  with  our  steamers  getting  larger  and 
deei  this  is  clearly  no  time  for  running  any  risk 
ofc'  'dog  the  scour  over  the  bur.  Moreover,  take 
Bri.'t  .IS  an  example ; the  Avon  is,  at  least,  as  good 
and  navigable  as  any  Manchester  ship  canal  they 
can  make,  and  much  shorter,  and  yet  they  are 
extending  the  dock  works  at  the  mouth  of  the  Avon 
to  avoid  having  to  navigate  the  river,  and  bringing 
goods  up  by  train. 

Once  more,  is  it  logical  to  compare  tho  proposed 
Manchester  scheme  wich  the  Suez  Canal  ? The  Suez 
Canal  is  only  (tat  us  say)  halfw.iy  between  hero  and 
Bombay.  Goods  going  out  or  coming  home  from 
tho  latter  place  would  be  90  to  100  days  by  sailing 
vessel,  and  some  50  or  60  at  least  by  steamer  ; viA 
the  Canal  they  go  in  25  to  30,  a very  vast 
difference.  Arrived  at  that  pointof  the  voyage,  only 
half  the  journey  has  been  accomplished  ; arrived  in 
Liverpool  for  Manchester,  tho  goods  are  practically 
at  homo,  .and  a decent  competition  will  gradually 
reduce  the  forwarding  on  to  a proper  level,  without 
expending  8,000,000f.  in  making  a canal  up  which 
but  few  largo  steamers  would  care  to  go  ! One 
Manchester  paper  alone  had  the  sense  to  look  at  the 
estuary  question,  and  show  that  the  damage  to  the 
Liverpool  bar  would  be  a far  greater  injury  to  Man- 
chester than  tho  canal  nould  be  a boon.” 
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MEMORIAL  TO  THE  LATE  LORD 
'FREDERICK  CAVENDISH. 

We  publish  this  week  the  design  selected  for 
the  memorial  tower  to  the  late  Lord  Frederick 
Cavendish,  which  it  was  intended  to  build  on 
the  South  Nab  in  Wharfedale,  near  Bolton 
Abbey,  on  the  moors  above  Barden  Tower. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  the  autumn  of 
last  year  the  committee  adopted  the  design  of 
Mr.  Thos.  Worthington,  P.R.I.B.A.,  of  Man- 
ohester. 

The  working  drawings  and  specification  have 
sioce  been  prepared  by  Messrs.  Worthington  & 
Blgood,  and  estimates  obtained  from  several 


gress  the  deposits  of  silt  and  sand,  and  so  keeping 
the  bar  clear  and  preventingit  silting  up.  Without 
this  rush  of  water  the  ebb  tide  would  probably  find 
its  way  out,  meandering  quietly  through  a number 
of  shallow  gullies  which  it  would  form  in  the  sand- 
banks, and  which  would  not  be  navigable  except  by 
small  vessels. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  a spring  tide  comes  in 
laden  with  100, OOQ  tons  of  sand  held  in  suspen- 
sion. At  slack  water,  which  takes  place  at  the  top 
of  high  water,  a very  largo  porlion  of  this  is 
deposited  on  the  banks  ; and  the  upper  estuary,— 
that  is,  the  portion  of  the  river  above  Garston, — 
would  quickly  silt  up  if  it  were  not  for  another  silent 
force  of  nature  known  as  ‘ fretting.'  Tho  channel 
above  Garston  oscillates  or  wriggles  about  from  one 
side  of  the  estuary  to  the  other,  and  in  doing  so  it 
erodes  and  undermines  its  siiles,  which  tumble  in, 
and  tho  s.and  thus  loosened  is  swept  out  by  the  ebb 
tide.  This  wriggling  motion  of  the  channel  keeps 
tho  whole  of  the  sand  iu  the  upper  estuary  in  a 
sort  of  perpetual  motion,  and  prevents  accretion  ; 
by  this  means  the  tidal  capacity  of  tho  estuary  is 
maintained. 

Manchester  proposes  to  form  a channel  through 
this  estuary  of  eleven  miles  in  length,  to  be  con- 
strueted  of  traiuing  walls  of  stone.  These  walls 
will  have  two  serious  effects, — they  will  fix  or 
stereotype  the  channel,  its  wriggling  motion  and 
fretting  action  will  be  stopped,  there  will  be  nothing 
to  stir  up  the  sand  deposited  at  the  top  of  high 
water,  and  the  result  will  be  rapid  accretion,  and  in 
the  end  reclamation.  Then  the  direct  action  of  tho 
training  walls  will  be  here,  as  it  has  been  every- 
where  else, — on  tho  Seine,  Lune,  Ribble,  icc., — 
accretion  ; the  walls  arrest  the  tide,  and  the  sand 
held  in  suspension  is  deposited. 

'fho  action  I have  described  will  undoubtedly  take 
place ; Mr.  Stevenson,  who  has  done  more  estuary 
work  than  all  the  other  engineers  together,  says  so. 
Mr.  Eads,  tho  great  engineer  of  tho  Mississippi  bar 
and  estuary,  says  : — * It  is  not  a matter  of  opinion, 
but  of  knowledge.’  The  tidal  capacity  of  the 
estuary  will  be  gradually  reduced,  and  as  it  is 
reduced  our  bar  will  shoal,  and  bauks  accumulate  at 
our  dock  entrances.” 

We  may  add  to  this  the  following  from  a 
private  letter  of  the  manager  of  a Liverpool 
shipping  firm,  which  we  have  permission  to 
publish  ; — 

“ No  sensible  commercial  man  in  our  city  is  in  the 
smallest  degree  moved  by  a fear  that  the  construc- 
tion of  the  canal  would  do  any  harm  to  Liverpool  in 
a business  sense.  We  know  a great  deal  better  than 
that.  In  the  first  place,  steamers  of  any  size  would 
not  go  to  the  expense  and  risk  of  going  up,  when 
they  might  be  discharging  in  the  Liverpool  Docks  ; 
and  again,  the  effect,  if  it  be  ever  made,  which  I 
still  regard  as  doubtful,  would  probably  be  to  the 


HEALTH  EXHIBITION  CONFERENCES. 

TOE  DWELLINGS  OF  THE  POOR. 

The  second*  of  the  series  of  Conferences  on 
the  above  subject  under  tho  auspices  of  the 
Mansion  House  Council  was  held  on  Thursday, 
the  5th  inat.,  at  the  International  Health  Exhi- 
bition. Tho  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  pre- 
sided. 

Mr.  James  Hole  read  a paper  on  “ Suburban 
Dwellings  and  Cheap  Railway  Fares.”  He 
stated  that  the  increase  of  the  metropolitan 
population  was  about  50,000  annually,  and  that 
all  the  efforts  of  benevolence  in  the  past  twenty 
years  would  not  provide  tho  accommodation 
sufficient  for  one  year’s  increase.  The  exigencies 
of  space  only  permitted  of  the  block  system  for 
the  growth  of  tho  population.  A better  solu- 
tion of  the  question  was  the  single  dwelling 
outside  London,  whero  the  tenant  could  have  a 
few  yards  of  garden,  and  cultivate  tho  home 
feeling  such  as  he  could  not  experience  in  build- 
ings constructed  with  the  aspect  of  a barrack  or 
workhouse.  In  these  the  sense  of  comfort  and 
beauty  was  ignored,  and  a city  composed  of  a 
largo  aggregation  of  such  buildings  would  be  a 
mournful  spectacle  indeed.  Mr.  Hole  next  re- 
ferred to  what  had  been  done  by  the  Artisans', 
Labourers’,  and  General  Dwellings  Company, 
and  especially  at  Noel  Park,  near  Hornsey, 
where  the  rentals  ranged  from  6s.  to  lls.  6d. 
per  week.  One  great  benefit  to  the  poor  was 
that,  on  the  estates  of  this  company,  public- 
honses  were  not  permitted.  What  was  being 
done  by  this  company  should  be  done  all  round 
London  in  connexion  with  tho  main  lines  of 
communication,  but  differing  on  the  following 
points  from  the  methods  of  the  Artisans’  Dwell- 
ings Company  (Limited).  To  meet  the growth 
of  population,  model  villages  should  be  created 
around  the  circumference  of  the  metropolis.  To 
do  this  tho  land  should  be  secured  before  it  was 
too  late;  power  being  given  to  take  it  at  a fair 
valuation.  Secondly,  the  railways  should  be 
induced  to  afford  adequate  facilities  at  reasonable 
rates.  The  so-called  workmen’s  trains  did  not 
meet  the  necessities  of  the  case,  and  were  not 
convenient  for  the  railway  companies  them- 
selves. To  save  the  companies  trouble,  the  ticket 
might  be  combined  vvith  tho  rent.  The  third 
and  most  important  difference  was  that  the 
dwellers  in  these  model  villages  should  be 
encouraged  to  become  the  owners  of  their  own 
dwellings.  The  Artisans’  Dwellings  Company 
had  abandoned  this  part  of  their  scheme,  and 
had  now  become  simply  an  investment  for 
capita].  To  carry  out  his  suggestions  he  pro- 
posed the  creation  of  a paid  Government  Dwell- 
ings Trust,  with  the  necessary  powers  to  carry 
out  working-class  model  towns,  the  funds  of 
which  should  be  derived  in  the  first  place  from 


adtanUge  af  oar  port,  ai  it  would  tend  to  a redno°  the  iaana  of  debentures;  aepondlj,  by  the  con- 
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tributions  of  tlie  working  clabses  in  the  repay- 
ment of  the  mortgage;  and,  lastly,  if  these 
were  not  found  adequate,  by  a loan  from  the 
Government. 

Miss  Lidgett  next  read  a paper  on  “The 
Treatment  of  the  London  Poor.’’  The  writer 
spoke  from  experience  of  the  dreadful  condition 
of  the  dwellings  of  the  poor  and  of  the  almost 
hopeless  task  of  improving  them.  To  any  one 
trying  to  grapple  with  this  state  of  things  a 
striking  feature  was  the  want  of  hope  to  all  who 
were  most  immediately  concerned.  The  land- 
lord who  had  unfortunately  invested  in  this  low 
class  of  property  complained  that  if  he  repaired 
anything  it  was  soon  ill-used  and  broken,  while 
the  sanitary  inspector  seemed  to  have  lost  all 
sense  both  of  sight  and  SRiell,  which  he  only 
recovered  on  finding  an  improving  landlord,  on 
whom  he  duly  sei-ved  his  notices.  All  the  way 
round  they  seemed  to  be  entangled  in  a system 
of  broken  contracts.  Jf  isa  Lidgett  then  referred 
to  the  labours  of  Mr.  Ruskin  and  Miss  Octavia 
Hill  to  improve  the  dwellings  of  the  poor,  to  the 
efforts  made  to  teach  the  people  how  to  keep 
them  clean,  and  how  to  pay  for  them  honestly. 
This  was  not  a mere  matter  of  bricks  and 
mortar,  of  plaster  and  whitewash,  that  could  be 
ordered  or  inspected  by  public  authority,  but 
was  a work,  especially  in  the  matter  of' rent- 
collecting,  that  for  the  most  part  should  be 
done  by  ladies.  In  the  future  she  hoped  that 
dwellings  for  large  numbers  of  people  would  be 
so  constructed  as  to  remove  some  of  the  special 
occasions  of  evil  common  in  tenement  bouses, 
and  that  they  would  be  kept  at  such  an  average 
standard  of  decency  as  not  to  require  continued 
setting  in  order.  When  a court  had  once 
become  a home  of  lawlessness  nothing  short  of 
the  efforts  she  had  indicated  would  reclaim  it, 
and  nothing  remained  but  to  pull  it  down  and 
scatter  the  inhabitants,  who  could  not  even  then 
be  received  into  improved  dwellings.  Many 
mnst  fall  out  of  the  ranks,  and  strong  hands 
were  required  to  help  them  to  their  place  again. 

Mr.  H.  D.  Harrod  read  the  third  paper,  on 
“ The  Creation  of  a Buildiug  Fund.’’  All  the 
very  excellent  work  of  the  Sanitary  Aid  Com- 
mittees and  kindred  societies  and  workers, 
could  at  best  be  looked  upon  as  a mere  partial 
effort  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  cafe.  The 
question  must  ultimately  be  dealt  with  in  a 
systematic  and  comprehensive  manner.  There 
were  commercial  and  philanthropic  sides  to 
the  problem,  which  it  was  desirable  to  keep 
apart,  for  though  they  had  been  successfully 
united  by  Miss  Octavia  Hill,  he  had  great 
doubt  as  to  their  harmonious  blending  on  a 
large  scale.  A commercial  company  was 
hampered  by  its  desire  to  make  a dividend,  and 
a large  Public  Trast  was  preferable  in  many 
ways.  According  to  Mr.  Shaw  Lofevre’s 
figures,  taken  as  a basis,  land  purchased  by 
arbitration  without  the  compensation  given 
under  the  Lauds  Clauses  Act  would  cost  8s. 
per  foot  or  17,4-24^  per  .acre.  Dealing  with 
42  acres,  of  which  one-half  would  be  covered, 
the  other  half  beiijg  left  for  roads  and  open 
spaces,  the  cost  would  bo  about  2,500,0001. 
The  rents  charged  should  be  23.  6d.  per  room, 
or  4s.  for  two,  and  on  this  basis  the  income 
would  amouutto  148,5121.  Allowing  two-fifths 
for  expenses  and  repairs,  the  net  income  would 
be  89,1081.,  or  sufficient  to  pay  4 per  cent,  on 
nearly  the  whole  capital,  and  leaving  only  a 
small  outlay  to  be  made  from  the  Trust  Funds. 
If  the  State  would  lend  half  the  amount 
required  at  3 or  3^  per  cent.,  there  would  be  no 
difficulty.  A scheme,  such  as  he  had  indicated, 
would  provide  for  47,1-10  persons,  or  about 
double  the  number  provided  for  by  the  Artisans’ 
Dwellings  Companies.  The  clearances  would 
be  effected  and  the  buildings  erected  gradually, 
and  it  would  be  the  aim  of  the  trustees  to  pro- 
vide evicted  tenants  with  immediate  accommo- 
dation. All  the  houses  would  undoubtedly  have 
to  be  rebuilt  sooner  or  later,  and  the  sooner  the 
better.  Ho  had  no  desire  to  seo  the  Trust 
swamping  private  enterprise  in  the  same  direc- 
tjon,  and  some  of  the  funds  might  be  profitably 
employed  in  assisting  private  individuals  or 
small  companies  at  a moderate  rate  of  interest. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  opening 
the  discussion,  said  that  every  day  showed 
public  attention  was  being  directed  to  a matter 
to  which  many  earnest  labourers  had  been  trying 
to  call  attention  for  the  last  forty  years.  Ho 
felt  sure  that  some  great  good  would  result  from 
the  present  agitation.  Long  ages  ago  the  idea 
of  a Greek  or  Roman  city  was  that  it  should  be 
compactly  built,  with  very  little  knowledge 
xideed  of  sanitation,  but  with  the  proviso  that 


all  round  about  the  walls  there  should  be  a great 
area  of  common  land.  It  was  too  much  to  hope 
for  great  rings  of  land  around  the  villages  and 
towns  of  England,  but  the  heirs  of  those  to 
whom  lands  belonged  might  put  the  people  in 
possession  of  things  which  were  quite  as  good. 
The  old  city  of  Vienna  at  the  present  day  bad 
around  it  a great  stretch  of  green  meadow 
lands,  beyond  which  the  modern  city  had  been 
compelled  to  establish  itself.  Something  ap- 
proaching that,  on  a gigantic  scale,  would  bo 
the  great  centre  of  London,  circled  by  towns 
built  with  some  idea  of  sanitation,  and  sur- 
rounded by  their  own  common  lands.  It  had 
been  well  suggested  that  great  things  might  be 
done  by  enabling  the  working  classes  to  become 
the  owners  of  their  houses,  but  they  knew  as  a 
practical  people  that  such  could  never  com- 
pletely be  the  case.  It  was  not  good  for  human 
beings  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  middleman. 
He  was  not  so  chimerical  as  to  wish  to  see  the 
whole  of  the  land  inhabited  by  the  poor  covered 
by  model  blocks.  The  artisans  did  not  like 
living  in  these  large  buildings,  preferring  rather 
houses  or  cottages  which  could  be  made 
habitable.  The  poor  liked  to  make  their 
own  homes,  and  the  English  people,  above  all 
others,  liked  to  show  character  in  everything 
about  them.  All  honour  was  due  to  those  who 
in  the  first  instance  had  attempted  to  deal  with 
the  subject. 

The  Rev.  R.  C.  Billing  (Vicar  of  Spitalfields), 
hoped  none  wonld  bo  misled  by  the  statistics 
published  as  to  the  accommodation  provided  for 
the  poor  who  were  displaced  by  so-called  im- 
provements. He  wonld  like  to  see  a legal 
definition  of  over-crowding,  and  he  contended 
that  a certain  amount  of  cubic  feet  of  air 
should  be  allowed  to  every  human  being  in  the 
metropolis.  All  houses  let  out  in  tenements 
should  be  under  inspection. 

Rev.  G.  S.  Reaney  considered  that  the  law, 
as  regarded  sanitation,  should  be  much  more 
stringent.  Neither  private  enterprise,  which 
had  led  to  the  present  state  of  things,  nor 
benevolence,  was  able  to  cope  with  the  diffi- 
culty; what  was  required  was  Government 
interference. 

Rev.  H.  Solly  mentioned  that  the  open  space 
lu  the  centre  of  Shaftesbury  Park  had  been 
built  over  because  the  enterprise  looked  to  its 
five  per  cent,  rather  thau  to  philanthropy.  He 
did  not  think  the  question  would  be  solved  by 
the  workmen  going  to  a great  distance  from 
their  work  ; the  work  should  rather  follow  the 
workmen. 

Mr.  A.  Parker,  Mr.  Cooper,  and  others, 
addressed  the  meetiug,  and  the  Conference 
adjourned. 


DIFFICULTIES  OF  S.VNITABY  ADMINISTBATIO.V  IX 
THE  METEOPOLIS. 

The  Conference  resumed  its  sitting  on  Friday, 
the  6th  inet.,  when  the  chair  was  occupied  by 
Cardinal  Manning. 

Mr.  Shirley  F.  Murphy,  Jf.R.C.S.,  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  of  St.  Pancras,  read  a paper 
entitled  “Some  Difficulties  of  Sanitary  Ad- 
ministration in  the  Metropolis.”  He  referred 
to  the  small  share  that  a consideration  for 
health  had  in  the  London  Government  of  the 
present  day.  In  some  parts  of  the  metropolis 
people  were  still  dying  nearly  at  the  rate  at 
which  people  died  in  the  large  towns  a centnry 
ago.  Recognising  this  fact,  then,  was  it  too 
much  to  ask  that  thought  for  health  should 
be  one  of  their  chief  considerations  ? With 
regard  to  over-crowding,  up  to  the  present 
time  the  thought  that  bad  controlled  the 
arrangement  of  houses  upon  a site  was  chiefly 
the  convenience  of  the  traffic  rather  than  the 
healtli  requirements  of  the  inhabitants.  It  was 
not  until  1855  that  London  insisted  upon  the 
preservation  of  any  open  space  at  the  back  or 
side  of  the  houses,  while  it  was  not  till  1802 
that  the  height  of  a building  was  held  to  have 
any  relation  to  the  need  for  ventilation,  and 
even  then  only  to  buildings  about  to  be 
erected  in  new  streets  of  less  than  50  ft. 
in  width.  To  existing  streets  this  did  not 
apply,  and  high  unventilated  houses  were  per- 
mitted on  all  sides.  Much  difficulty  had 
arisen  from  an  imperfect  recoguition  of  the 
fact  that  the  manner  of  construction  of  the 
house  affected  the  health  of  the  inhabitants. 
No  adequate  provision  was  made  for  those  who 
were  unable  to  afford  the  means  of  occupying 
a whole  house.  Even  where  houses  were 
specially  provided  for  the  poor,  they  could  not 
always  claim  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
health,  and  the  so-called  model  lodging-houses, 


he  believed,  would  be  condemned  by  a more 
enlightened  public  opinion.  London  had  no 
Sanitary  Authorities  to  deal  with  such  questions. 
At  present  they  appeared  to  exist  rather  for  the 
removal  of  nuisances  than  for  the  prevention  of 
disease.  The  difficulties  of  District  Boards  were 
often  very  great  in  dealing  even  with  matters 
over  which  they  were  entitled  to  exercise  com- 
plete control.  London  was  already  many  years 
behind  several  towns  inrespect  to  house  drainage, 
although  as  far  back  as  1855  the  District  Boards 
had  full  powers  to  insist  upon  the  drains  being 
made  “ in  such  direction,  manner,  aud  form,  and 
of  such  materials  and  workmanship,  and  with 
such  branches  thereto,  and  other  connected 
works  and  apparatus  and  water-supply  as  the 
Board  should  order.”  In  practice  it  became 
almost  impossible  to  insist  upon  one  kind  of 
apparatus  ou  one  side  of  a street,  which  was, 
perhaps,  in  another  district.  It  was  natural 
that  any  one  authority,  before  modifying  its 
procedure,  should  ascertain  what  its  neighbours 
were  doing,  and  it  was  evident  that  at  the  time 
it  would  find  them  taking  no  action  in  the 
matter.  The  authority  therefore,  finding  its 
position  would  be  exceptional,  declined  to  pro- 
ceed further.  He  left  them  to  judge  how  much 
probability  there  was  of  the  tVurty-nine  different 
autliorities  in  the  metropolis  departing  from  the 
various  methods  of  their  own  creation,  and 
adopting  a uniform  and  improved  practice.  The 
fault  was  not  that  of  the  local  authorities,  bub 
of  a system,  and  nothing  but  the  alteration  of 
that  system  would  remedy  the  evil.  At  the 
present  time  no  sanitary  administration  de- 
serving the  name  could  be  said  to  exist  in  the 
greatest  city  in  the  world.  The  local  sanitary 
authorities  had  no  jurisdiction  over  many 
subjects  of  vital  importance  to  the  public 
health,  and  the  authorities  upon  whom  these 
duties  devolved  were  not  primarily  concerned 
in  the  prevention  of  disease.  Surely  it  was 
time  that  London,  with  her  vast  population, 
should  demand  a sanitary  administration  worthy 
of  herself. 

Mr.  B.  A.  Whitolegge,  M.D.,  read  a paper  on 
the  same  subject,  in  the  course  of  which  ho 
said  that  in  the  laws  bearing  upon  sauitation  in 
the  metropolis  there  were  many  important 
omissions.  At  the  same  time  it  was  none  the 
less  incumbent  upon  the  authorities  to  exercise 
the  powers  conferred  upon  them,  many  of  the 
present  evils  being  attributable  to  their  neglect 
in  doing  so.  Tliere  should  be  repeated  inspec- 
tion of  tenement  houses,  and  it  was  absurd  to 
allot  to  one  man  a district  with  a population  of 
50,000  or  00,000  people.  The  sanitary  authority 
bad  vested  in  it  the  responsibility  of  taking  the 
initiative  in  active  measures,  but  in  many 
instances  it  was  reluctant  to  do  so.  Much 
might  bo  done  by  individual  and  collective 
action  in  the  way  of  organising  public  opinion. 
The  poor  should  be  educated  as  to  the  im- 
portance of  healthy  houses  and  surroundings. 
The  attention  of  the  authorities  should  also  be 
directed  to  all  unhealthy  conditions  which 
could  be  found,  and  the  evils  carefully 
remedied.  The  thirty  committees  in  connexion 
with  the  Mansion  House  Council  had  inquired 
into  over  50u  cases,  the  utmost  secrecy  being 
observed  as  to  the  quarters  from  which  informa- 
tion was  received. 

SUGGESTIONS  TO  THE  ROYAL  COMMISSION. 

Mr.  C.  M.  Sawell  read  a third  paper,  entitled 
“ Suggestions  to  the  Royal  Commission  on  the 
Dwellings  of  the  Poor.”  This  paper  extended 
far  beyond  the  time  allowed,  and  was  towards 
the  end  received  with  some  impatience.  He 
suggested  that  no  immediate  transformation  in 
the  condition  of  the  poor  could  be  expected, 
their  character  needing  improvement  in  the 
first  instance.  The  housing  of  the  poor  he  con- 
sidered bad  become  a practical  monopoly,  and 
exorbitant  rents  were  charged  for  the  vilest 
accommodation.  The  system  of  leases  had  a 
tendency  to  accentuate  the  evils  complained  of, 
and  he  suggested  that  Draconic  powers  ehoolcl 
be  given  to  municipalities  to  acquire  property 
without  having  to  pay  any  excessive  compensa- 
tion. Mr.  Sawell  then  dealt  generally  with 
several  matters,  such  as  the  licensing  laws,  the 
inspection  of  lodging-liouses,  Government  loans 
to  assist  reconstruction,  and  reduced  rates  on 
improved  dwellings. 

Dr.  Godfrey  explained  a scheme  with  which 
he  was  connected  for  enabling  workmen  to  pur- 
chase their  own  houses  out  of  rent.  He  con- 
tended that  his  system  would  allow  the  labour- 
ing man  to  put  his  finger  into  the  money  ring, 
and  to  turn  his  indnstrv  to  the  best  account. 

Dr.  A.  Carpenter  (St.  Thomas’s  Hospital) 
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referred  to  the  antagonism  existing  between 
local  self-goverament  and  centralisatirn.  It 
was  a mistake  to  trust  too  much  to  detail  in 
connexion  with  sanitary  or  legislatire  matters  ; 
and  the  great  thing  was  to  get  the  people 
educated  to  such  a level  that  they  might  see 
what  was  necessary  to  be  done.  It  was  a 
mistake  to  expect  Parliament  to  do  everything. 

Rev.  Mr.  Hillocks  entered  upon  the  subject 
of  the  treatment  of  the  London  poor. 

Rev.  George  M.  Murphy  (London  School 
Board)  thought  it  would  be  well  if  the  Mansion- 
House  Committee  would  convene  a meeting  of 
honS.-fide  working  men  and  hoar  what  their 
view  was  on  this  question.  In  all  he  had 
heard  to-day  it  would  almost  seem  as  if  no 
building  societies  were  in  existence.  He 
believed  there  was  no  hope  of  any  practical 
good  being  done  for  the  working  people  nnless 
it  were  done  through  themselves. 

Mr.  Hunter,  a working  man,  here  remarked, 
that  although  the  class  he  represented  desired 
the  help  and  sympathy  of  the  well-to-do,  they 
would  not  be  treated  as  mere  machines.  The 
working  classes  could  teach  the  better  classes  a 
good  deal  on  the  subject  of  building  societies, 
having  solved  the  problem  for  themselves. 

The  Rev.  Septimus  Buss  (vicar  of  Shoreditch) 
considered  that  the  law  had  full  power  even  in 
its  present  condition,  to  deal  efficiently  with 
sanitary  matters.  The  building  of  houses  should 
bo  supervised  by  some  new  department  of  State, 
which  might  be  made  self-supporting. 

Rev.  G.  W.  McCree  thought  the  condition  of 
the  poor  would  not  be  much  improved  unless 
the  independence  of  the  Sanitary  Inspector 
were  indicated.  One  vestry  with  which  he  was 
acquainted  contained  sixteen  publicans  and  six- 
teen house-farmers.  Such  men  should  not  be 
the  superiors  of  the  Sanitary  Inspector,  and 
should  have  no  power  to  remove  him  for  doing 
his  duty. 

The  Chairman  (Cardinal  Manning)  said  that 
Dr.  Goddard’s  scheme  seemed  to  be  somewhat 
similar  to  a scheme  of  Labourers’  Dwellings  in 
Leeds,  which  had  been  in  operation  for  forty 
years.  This  scheme  had  created  7,000  freehold 
houses,  now  held  by  workmen.  When  he  saw  a 
large  number  of  working  men  intent  on  becoming 
freeholders  he  cordially  supported  their  efforts. 
The  large  blocks  err  cted  of  late  years  had  not 
housed  the  poorer  of  the  artisan  classes  and  un- 
skilled labourers,  while  they  had  housed  the 
better  class  of  artisans  and  even  clerks.  There 
was  only  one  block  he  knew  of,  and  that  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river,  which  the  poor  working 
man  could  encer.  lie  had  given  long  atten- 
tion to  this  question,  but  he  confessed  that 
the  more  he  studied  it,  the  more  he  found  diffi- 
culties which  checked  present  action.  The 
Mansion  House  Council  was  working  on  excel- 
lent lines.  It  had  been  stated  that  Royal  Com- 
missions were  too  often  “shelves,”  and  he  could 
only  hope  that  the  present  one  might  not  come 
under  that  category.  The  Commissioners  might 
draw  up  a report  which  would  satisfy  contend- 
ing interests,  but  legislative  action  wns  also 
necesaary.  The  people  must  not  be  slack,  and 
if  public  spirit  were  brought  into  play  there 
would  be  found  a dynamic  force  which  would 
put  the  statutes  into  operation. 

Rev.  Mark  Wilks  proposed,  and  Mr.  J.  Hamer 
seconded,  a vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman,  and 
the  meeting  terminated. 


DOMESTIC  S.iNITARY  AKRA.VGEME.S’TS  OF  THE 
METflOPOtITAN  POOR. 

The  first  of  another  series  of  conferences, 
organised  by  a committee  appointed  by  the 
Society  of  Medical  Officers  of  Health,  the  Sani- 
tary  Institute  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  Parkes 
Museum  of  Hygiene,  was  held  on  Monday  after- 
noon in  the  Conference  Room  at  the  Inter- 
national Health  Exhibition.  Dr.  T.  Orme  Dui- 
field,  president  of  the  first-mentioned  Society, 
occupied  the  chair,  and  having  explained  the 
origin  of  the  Conference  and  the  arrangements 
for  the  week,  called  on 

Dr.  Tripe,  who  read  a paper  on  “ The 
Domestic  Sanitary  Arrangements  of  the  London 
Poor.”  After  some  introductory  remarks.  Dr. 
Tripe  said  the  most  important  of  the  sanitary 
arrangements  of  the  poor  was  the  water  supply 
and  water-supply  apparatus.  In  some  London 
parishes  the  supply  was  almost  entirely  derived 
from  what  was  called  the  constant  service, 
such  as  that  of  the  East  London  Waterworks 
Company,  whilst  in  others  only  a comparatively 
small  proportion  was  so  given.  A constant  was 
much  preferable  to  an  intermittent  snpply,  as 
by  a trifling  alteration  of  the  pipes  water  could 


be  drawn  from  the  main  instead  of  from  a 
cistern.  In  many  poor  houses  there  was  not  a 
cistern  when  the  supply  was  constant.  He 
strongly  urged  the  necessity  of  a cistern  in  all 
cases.  He  found  that  the  best  way  of  obtaining 
a supply  of  good  water  was  to  have  a length  of 
pipe  connected  with  the  supply-pipe  before  it 
reached  the  cistern,  with  a screw-down  tap 
placed  over  the  sink,  so  that  water  could  then 
be  drawn  from  the  main  instead  of  from  the 
cistern.  This  arrangement  had  been  exten- 
sively carried  out  in  the  Hackney  district 
amongst  the  poor.  It  was  much  to  be  regretted 
that  the  power  of  the  vestries  and  district 
Boards  of  the  metropolis  were  not  sufficient 
to  enforce  a proper  water  supply  for  drink- 
ing and  domestic  purposes,  as  well  as 
for  flashing  closets.  Power  should  be  given 
to  compel  owners  to  disassociate  the 
drinking-water  from  that  used  for  other  pur- 
poses. When  the  water-supply  was  on  the 
constant  system  this  could  be  done  at  a trifling 
expense,  and  when  it  was  not  on  the  constant 
system,  by  the  intervention  of  a flushing-box 
between  the  cistern  and  the  closet.  This  was 
not,  however,  sufficient,  as  the  cistern  was  often 
placed  in  or  above  the  closet,  forming  part  of 
its  roof,  a most  objectionable  arrangement,  as 
the  cistern  could  not  be  readily  cleaned  out, 
and  was  exposed  to  frost ; and  if  there  were  not 
a water-closet  service-box  or  flushing-cistern 
the  water  might  be  contaminated  by  effluvia 
from  the  pan,  which  was  often  very  dirty. 
When  an  intermittent  was  changed  to  a con- 
stant supply  the  size  of  the  ferrule  in  the 
main,  which  was  usually  very  small,  should  be 
increased  so  as  to  admit  of  a pailful  of  water 
being  obtained  from  the  draw-off  tap  as  quickly 
as  could  be  done  under  the  old  system  from  the 
cistern.  The  direct  connexion  so  often  found  to 
exist  between  the  sink-waste  and  the  house- 
drain  was  most  injurious,  as  when  the  cover  of 
the  bell-trap  was  left  off  or  broken  a current  of 
sewer-gas  could,  and  often  did,  pass  into  the 
room.  He  scarcely  knew  of  a greater  source 
of  discomfort  than  such  sink-wastes.  The 
heads  of  the  rainwater-pipes  were,  especially  in 
poor  houses,  often  placed  near  windows,  so  that 
sewer-gas  could  make  its  way  into  bed  and 
living  rooms  without  being  suspected.  Diph- 
theria, often  fatal,  occurred  apparently  from 
tiiis  cause,  and  he  had  met  with  typhoid  fever 
in  rooms  so  situated.  He  was  in  the  habit  of 
having  i-ainwater-pipes  so  placed  cutoff  from 
the  drains  and  made  to  discharge  the  rainwater 
over  or  into  a yard-gully.  The  drains  of  the 
houses  occupied  by  the  poor,  especially  when 
the  houses  ^vere  old,  were  very  often  structurally 
defective,  being  often  made  of  bricks  with  open 
joints,  from  ivhich  sewer-gas  and  rats  could 
escape.  A very  objectionable,  but  also  a very 
common,  plan  was  for  several  houses  to  be 
drained  through  an  outlet  common  to  many 
houses,  to  save  carrying  the  drain  under 
houses.  With  regard  to  brick  drains  under 
or  near  houses,  ho  held  a strong  opinion  as 
to  the  necessity  of  pipe-drains  being  sub- 
stituted for  them.  Dust-bins  wore  very  often 
— indeed  usually, — a source  of  discomfort  and 
ho  believed  sometimes  of  disease.  The  best 
kind  of  dust-bin  with  which  he  was  acquainted 
was  made  of  iron  one-twelfth  of  an  inch  thick, 
well  riveted  together,  with  strong  hinges  to  the 
lid,  and  without  a bottom,  so  that  the  bin  could 
be  lifted  off  and  the  dust,  (&c.,be  easily  removed. 
These  bins,  which  would  hold  about  a fortnight’s 
dust,  Ac.,  for  a small  house,  were  by  no  means 
costly,  and  they  were  not  easily  destroyed  or 
injured.  The  arrangements  for  the  removal  of 
dust  and  bouse  refuse  were  generally  deficient. 

THE  I.MPROVEMENT  OK  THE  SANITARY  ARRANGE- 
ME.NT.S  OF  METROPOLITAN  HOUSES. 

Mr.  Ernest  Turner,  F.R.I.B.A.,  in  commenc- 
ing his  paper  on  this  subject,  said  he  was  afraid 
that  in  dealing  with  the  matter  of  house-room 
for  the  poor  they  did  not  always  formulate  with 
sufficient  accuracy  their  notions  of  the  class  for 
whom  they  were  catering.  Hence  the  work 
which  had  been  so  far  done  in  that  direction, 
excellent  as  it  was,  had  not  really  had  much 
practical  bearing  on  that  particular  problem. 
The  artisan  had  had  his  accommodation  im- 
mensely improved,  but  the  artisan  was  not, 
unless  by  aid  of  the  gio-bottle  he  took  pains  to 
make  himself  so,  wliat  could  properly  be  called 
poor.  The  real  problem  before  them  was  the 
sanitary  housing,  not  of  the  artisan,  but  of  the 
labourer.  The  labourer  and  his  family  had  to 
live  in  one  room,  and  it  was  no  use  endeavouring 
to  persuade  either  him  or  themselves  that  he 


could  or  would  occupy  more.  From  Ss.  Gd.  to 
4s.  a week  was  all  he  could  pay,  and  more  than 
he  could  afford,  and  for  that  amount  not  more 
than  one  room  was  to  be  had.  Certainly  what 
were  known  as  common  lodging-houses  were  in 
these  days  of  systematic  inspection  by  far  the 
most  sanitary  of  any  dwellings  of  the  poor.  It 
might  be  a question,  too,  how  far  the  serious 
prejudice  which  undoubtedly  existed  in  the 
minds  of  the  poor  against  the  huge  new  blocks- 
of  model  buildings  might  not,  sooner  or  later, 
wear  out,  as  the  kindred  prejudice  against- 
what  were  known  as  “ flats  ” had  already  pretty 
nearly  worn  out  among  the  wealthy  classes. 
But,  be  that  as  it  might,  there  could  bo  no 
question  as  to  the  pure  and  unadulterated 
idiocy  of  tlie  plan  upon  which  the  Britisb. 
labourers’  lath  - and  • plaster  castle  was  at 
present  arranged.  It  never  seemed  to  occur  to. 
any  one  who  built  a street  of  houses  to  con- 
struct them  on  any  other  plan  than  such  as  he 
would  adopt  were  each  house  to  be  occupied  by 
a single  family,  although  he  knew  perfectly 
well  that  every  house  would  bo  occupied  andi 
was  intended  by  himself,  to  be  occupied,  by 
nearly  as  many  different  families  as  it 
contained  rooms.  At  least,  one  would 
think,  these  tenements  might  be  built  double- 
fronted,  so  that  one  passage  might  servo  for 
two.  In  a street  of  houses  there  would  in  this, 
manner  bo  effected  a trifling  saving  of,  say 
200  ft.  of  frontage.  That  was  to  say,  a space 
sufficient  to  build  about  a dozen  houses  more,  or 
rather  not  to  build  them,  for  no  more  bricks,, 
mortar,  or  labour  would  be  required  than  at 
present.  He  would  perhaps  be  told  that  this- 
would  be  no  advantage  to  the  labourer- 
tenant,  but  only  to  the  landlord.  But- 
this  would  be  a mistaken  view.  The  great 
difficulty  for  the  poor  man  was  cost;  the 
great  factor  in  cost  was  shortness  of  space. 
The  man  who  could  make  five  houses  where 
there  were  only  four  previously,  conferred- 
as  groat  a boon  on  the  houseless  as  was  con- 
ferred on  the  hungry  by  him  who  worked  a 
similar  increase  with  ears  of  corn.  Another 
excellent  economy  was  that  of  putting  the  wash- 
house on  the  top,  which  beth  saved  space  and 
conduced  to  dryness,  ventilation,  and  other  sani- 
tary desiciemfa.  Mr.  Turner  then  drew  atten- 
tion to  a set  of  plans  of  what  he  described  as  a 
really  admirable  block  of  buildings,  recently 
erected  at  Westminster  by  a most  uncharac- 
teristic member  of  a class  too  generally  known  as 
the  common  enemy  of  mankind,  the  “ speculative 
builder.”  These  blocks  were  admirably  planned,, 
substantially  built,  and  thoroughly  “sanitated” 
throughout.  The  partitions  were  solid,  the 
skirtings  of  cement,  the  floors  and  staircasea 
fire-proof,  the  waste-pipes  disconnected  from 
the  drains,  the  soil-pipe  outside  the  building 
and  thoroughly  veutilated,  the  drains  properly 
laid,  with  access  and  disconnecting  chambers;, 
and  they  were  paying  more  than  7 per  cent. 
Now  of  all  the  odd  things  that  they  would  thiuk 
of  applying  for  the  purpose  of  developing  fire- 
proof qualities,  perhaps  the  oddest  would  seem 
to  be  sulphur.  But  itwas  a chemical, scientific,, 
and  practical  fact  that  Portland  cement,  when 
mixed  with  a certain  proportion  of  sulphur, 
would  stand  both  fire  and  water  to  any  reason- 
able extent  without  turniug  a hair.  Another 
excellent  plan  for  obviating  the  danger  of  fire 
ai-ising  from  the  use  of  laths,  was  that  patented 
by  Mr.  Hitchius,  and  which  consisted  of  plaster 
screwed  up  in  slabs  and  faced  with  a setting- 
coat.  The  whole  front  of  the  pair  of  sanitary 
and  insanitary  houses  shown  at  the  present 
exhibition,  was  constructed  in  this  way.  Having 
enumerated  a long  list  of  defects  to  be  found  in 
any  house  not  built  within  the  last  twenty 
years,  Mr.  Turner  said,  it  was  a delusion  to 
suppose  that  if  once  they  began  to  meddle  with 
an  old  house  they  would  end  in  bringing  it 
about  their  ears  altogether.  An  old  house  was 
often  better  built  than  a new  one.  One  thing, 
at  all  events,  they  could  always  do;  they  could, 
always  “disconnect”  the  drains,  and  in  doing  it 
they  would  cut  off  the  chief  danger  to  health 
at  the  cost  of  a very  few  pounds.  All  waste- 
pipes  should  be  arranged  to  discharge  in  the 
open  air.  The  old-fashioned  and  poisonous 
fittings  could  be  exchanged  for  modem  appli- 
ances ; soil-pipes  could  be  veutilated  by  carry- 
ing them  up  to  the  roof ; and  cisterns  removed 
to  an  accessible  position,  properly  covered, 
systematically  cleaned,  and  cut  off  from  commn- 
cation  with  drains,  and  eo-forth.  Even  the 
esthetic  side  of  the  question  need  not  be 
altogether  neglected. 

Mr.  Rogers  Field  agreed  with  Dr.  Tripe  that 
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the  cistern  should  always  be  placed  where  it 
was  accessible  to  the  householder;  that  should 
be  insisted  upon  by  the  tenant.  As  regarded 
flushing,  ho  suggested  that  there  should  be  an 
arrangement  by  which  the  operation  could  be 
performed  at  one  touch.  He  went  further  than 
Mr.  Turner,  for  he  believed  that  the  numerous 
defects  he  had  mentioned  might  be  found  in 
houses  built  tea  years  ago.  In  London,  building 
was  going  on  at  the  rate  of  twenty  houses  per 
day,  and  the  question  was  whether  they  were 
being  built  with  those  defects.  In  the  thirty- 
nine  sanitary  districts  into  which  London  was 
divided  there  were  no  proper  sanitary  arrange- 
ments, or  if  they  existed  they  were  not  enforced. 
Stringent  by-laws  like  those  which  were  carried 
out  by  Local  Boards  in  the  country  were  re- 
quired. 

Professor  Corfield  expressed  his  perfect  con- 
currence in  the  views  set  forth  in  the  two 
papers  which  had  been  read.  As  regarded  the 
dust  question,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  sanitary 
authorities  to  remove  the  dust  and  refuse 
from  the  bins,  and  that  was  tlie  only  way  in 
which  it  could  be  effectually  collected. 

Dr.  Carpenter  observed  that  continuous  and 
regular  inspection  was  required  in  order  to  see 
that  proper  sanitary  arrangements  were  carried 
out.  The  dust  should  be  removed  by  the  local 
authority.  He  suggested  that  it  would  be  far 
cheaper  and  better  for  the  public  health  if  the 
500,000  fires  used  in  London  for  cooking  pur- 
poses were  got  rid  of,  and  gas  substituted.  He 
would  advise  all  those  interested  in  this  work 
to  pay  a visit  to  the  Parkes  Museum. 

Dr.  Bartlett  said  he  found  a difficulty  in 
getting  rid  of  the  dust  at  his  house  near 
Grosvcnor-sqnare,  so  that  they  would  under- 
stand the  position  of  the  poor.  As  regarded 
their  dwellings,  the  poor  required  lodging  in 
commodious  houses  at  rents  they  could  pay, 
from  2s.  to  2s.  6d.  per  week. 

Mr.  Robins  remarked  that  the  two  men  who 
passed  examinations  on  sanitary  requirements 
most  successfully  came  from  Mr.  Waterhouse's 
offices.  What  was  required  was  for  medical 
men  of  high  standing  to  state  the  principles, 
and  the  architects  would  then  take  care  that 
the  buildings  were  erected  with  a due  regard 
to  sanitary  conditions. 

Captain  Douglas  Galton  was  of  opinion  that 
the  difficulty  of  getting  dust  and  refuse  removed, 
and  of  the  circulation  of  pure  air,  was  the  cause 
of  much  of  tbe  disease  in  the  densely-popu- 
lated portion  of  London.  There  was  nothing 
so  necessary  to  insure  sanitary  progress  as 
the  education  of  the  people  in  sanitary 
matters. 

Dr.  Bernays  remarked  that  the  impurity  of 
the  water  was  to  be  attributed  to  the  bad  condi- 
tion of  the  cisterns.  They  ought  to  be  thankful 
they  had  such  a good  water  supply  in  London. 

Mr.  John  Slater  observed  that  it  was  utterly 
impossible  to  carry  out  the  best  system  of 
drainage  in  London;  but  they  must  do  the 
best  possible  under  the  circumstances.  It  was 
necessary  in  many  cases  to  carry  the  drain- 
pipes under  the  bouses,  but  these  pipes  could 
be  made  innocuous. 

After  some  remarks  from  Mr.  T.  Manson,  Dr. 
Morgan,  Mr.  T.  Blashall,  and  Mr.  Liggins, 

_ The  Chairman  briefly  summed  up  the  discus- 
sion, observing  that  there  were  latent  sanitary 
powers  existing  which  should  be  brought  into 
play  by  the  authorities. 

The  proceedings  terminated  with  a vote  of 
thanks  to  the  Chairman. 


A report  of  Tuesday’s  Conference  will  be 
found  in  our  Supplement. 


ASSOCIATION  OF  PUBLIC  SANITARY 
INSPECTORS. 

ANNUAL  DINNER. 

The  first  annual  dinner  of  this  Association 
was  held  in  the  Venetian  Saloon  of  the  Holbom 
Eestanrant  on  Saturdayevening  last,  Mr.  Edwin 
Chadwick,  C.B.,  President  of  the  Association,  in 
the  chair,  supported  by  a large  number  of  the 
members  and  friends  of  the  Association. 

The  Chairman,  in  proposing  the  health  of 
The  Queen,”  referred  to  the  example  set  by 
her  Majesty  to  the  rest  of  her  subjects  in  regard 
to  matters  which  the  Association  had  at  heart. 
One  of  the  first  things  her  Majesty  did,  as  soon 
AS  the  affairs  of  state  permitted,  was  to  direct  a 
close  sanitary  inspection  of  all  the  cottages  on 
her  own  estate  at  Osborne,  and  that  any  action 
which  might  be  shown  to  be  necessary  should 
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be  taken.  As  a result  it  was  found  that  there 
was  a sickness  and  death-rate  by  one-third  less 
than  tbe  death-rate  prevalent  elsewhere.  From 
that  result  he  was  able  to  declare  that  if  her 
Majesty’s  example  were  generally  followed  it 
would  be  for  her  subjects  of  the  wage-classes  as 
if  there  were  a jubilee, — no  sickness  and  no 
deaths, — every  third  year. 

In  proposing  the  next  toast,  ‘‘His  Royal 
Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  rest  of 
the  Royal  Family,”  the  Chairman  noted  with 
regret  how  largely  the  Royal  Family  bad 
suffered  by  diseases  which  sanitarians  knew  to 
be  preventible.  In  his  interest  in  sanitation 
II.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  a true  son  of 
bis  great  father,  the  illustrious  Prince  Consort, 
whose  prominent  and  sole  contribution  for  the 
attention  of  nations  at  the  fii'st  International 
Exhibition  was  a model  cottage,  of  accepted 
principles  of  construction,  some  of  which,  par- 
ticularly as  regarded  damp-proof  and  washable 
walls,  had  yet  to  be  realised  in  practice.  At 
Sandringham  the  Prince  of  Wales  had  set  the 
distinguished  example  of  renewing  all  the 
cottages  on  hia  estate,  and  had  taken  care  to, 
see  that  all  the  cottagers  were  provided  with 
an^  ample  supply  of  pure,  soft  water.  Tho 
Prince  of  Wales  had  also  been  the  foremost  to 
support  the  Commission  of  Inquiry  into  the 
condition  of  the  houses  of  the  poor,  the  result 
of  whoso  labours  would,  it  was  to  be  hoped, 
take  effect  in  practical  sanitary  measures. 

In  proposing  “The  Array,  Navy,  and  Volun- 
teers,” the  Chairman  took  occasion  to  note  what 
sanitation  had  done  for  the  army,  and  how  much 
more  might  yet  be  done  for  it  by  the  same 
beneficent  agency.  Heretofore,  whilst  the  losses 
by  the  sword  had  been  as  1,  the  losses  by 
disease, — for  the  most  part  preventible, — had 
been  as  3.  By  the  work  of  the  Array  Sanitary 
Commission  the  death-rate  of  tho  Lome  army 
had  been  reduced  from  18  to  8 per  thousand, 
and,  by  that  diminution  upwards  of  4,000  beds 
in  army  hospitals,  which  would  have  been 
necessary  under  the  old  conditions  of  service, 
had  been  saved.  Tbe  fact  was  that  the  Herbert 
Hospital,  which  was  constructed  on  the  scale  of 
the  old  death  and  sickness  rate,  had  been  half- 
emptied.  On  the  loss  of  our  first  army  in  the 
Crimea,  owing  to  the  break-down  of  the  curative 
service  and  to  the  entire  absence  there  of  a 
specially  organised  sanitary  service,  he  (the 
Chairman),  by  the  help  of  Lord  Shaftesbury, 
induced  Lord  Palmerston  to  send  out  a special 
Sanitary  Commission,  who  took  out  with  them, 
as  one  of  their  staff,  a sanitary  inspector  who 
had  done  much  good  work  in  Liverpool,  and  who 
took  with  him  competent  assistants.  Tho  resultof 
tho  sanitary  service  of  that  Commission  was  that 
our  second  Crimean  army  was  declared  by  the 
Minister  of  War  to  have  been  brought  back  in  a 
better  state  of  health  than  it  had  ever  enjoyed 
at  home.  By  tho  writing  of  papers  and  by 
personal  representations  he  (the  Chairman)  had 
succeeded  in  getting  some  (though  only  rudi- 
mentary) provision  made  for  the  application 
of  the  sanitary  experiences  in  tbe  Crimea  to  the 
protection  of  the  army  in  India.  The  old  death- 
rate  there  was  67  in  1,000,  but  this  had  been 
very  materially  reduced,  so  that  during  the  last 
decade  there  had  been  a saving  of  40,000  of 
force  in  sickness  and  deaths,  and  more  than  five 
millions  in  money.  But,  as  they  knew,  the 
saving  in  force  and  money  might  be  largely 
augmented  at  home  and  in  India,  and  grounds 
might  be  shown  for  Parliamentary  actien  for 
the  maintenance  as  well  as  the  advancement  of 
sanitary  science,  with  a reflex  effect  for  the 
protection  of  the  civil  as  well  as  the  military 
population.  Germany,— probably  at  the  instance 
of  the  Crown  Prince  and  Princess, — had  been 
in  advance  of  our  administration  in  availing 
itself  of  the  experience  of  sanitary  science 
gained  in  the  Crimea,  for  whilst  our  administra- 
tion lagged  at  eight  in  a thousand,  Germany 
had  reduced  its  army  death-rate  to  three  in  a 
thousand,  as  against  France, — still  more  laggard 
in  sanitation, — which  had  a death-rate  of  10  in 
a thousand.  Germany,  with  its  army  of 

1.800.000  me«  saved,  by  its  attention  to  sanita- 
tion, some  18,000  deaths  every  year.  If  we 
took  the  Germam  army  at  1,000,000  in  time 
of  peace,  this  attention  to  sanitation  saved, 
beyond  our  laggard  rate  of  8 per  thousand, 

14.000  beds,  or  tbe  contents  of  about  twenty- 
two  Herbert  Hospitals.  Or,  against  the  higher 
French  death-rate  of  10  in  a thousand,  it  saved 
about  24,000  beds,  about  equivalent  to  the  pro- 
vision of  twenty-six  hospitals  of  the  size  of 
Netley.  ^ He  dwelt  on  these  examples  of  the 
application  of  sanitary  principles  to  the  aug- 
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mentation  of  military  force  and  economy,  as 
they  rnight  serve  to  indicate  the  possible  future 
of  their  application  under  good  administration 
to  the  civil  community.  As  to  the  Royal  Navy, 
it,  with  its  death-rate  of  4^  in  a thousand  from 
sickness,  was  in  advance  of  the  Army,  but 
it  had  more  yet  to  do.  Dr.  Johnson  charac- 
terised a ship  as  a prison,  with  the  addition  of 
the  danger  of  being  drowned.  Ho  (the  chair- 
man) saw  no  reason  why  tho  death-rate  of  the 
Royal  Navy  should  not  be  brought  up  to  the 
death-rate  of  a prison,  viz.,  to  3 in  1,000. 
In  view  of  these  actualities  and  possibilities,  it 
was  not  pleasant  to  contemplate  the  death-rate 
of  the  commercial  marine, — 18  in  1,000, — and 
a double  death-rate  from  disease,  including 
scui’vy,  for  want  of  proper  sanitary  inspection. 
In  conclusion,  he  begged  to  couple  with  the 
toast  the  name  of  Captain  Douglas  Galton, 
whose  services  in  the  cause  of  army  and 
general  hygiene  were  well  known. 

Captain  Douglas  Galton,  in  responding,  said 
that  one  reason  why  all  Englishmen  were  so 
appreciative  of  the  services  of  the  Army  and 
Navy,  was  that  they  knew  that  during  war 
those  forces  were  engaged  in  a perpetual 
struggle  against  difficulties.  And  that  was  the 
reason  why  we  appreciated  the  deeds  performed 
by  that  ante-type  of  General  Gordon,  the 
Chevalier  Bayard.  But  there  were  other 
chivalrous  struggles,  besides  those  of  armed 
warfare,  going  on  daily.  There  were  struggles 
against  disease,  struggles  against  mortality, 
which  were  being  carried  on  by  an  army  of 
sanitary  inspectors, — men  who  had  the  welfare 
of  the  country  at  heart  as  much  as  the  soldiers, 
and  who  certainly  did  quite  as  much  for  the 
good  of  the  country. 

Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson,  F.R.S.,  in  an  eloquent 
speech,  proposed  “ Tho  Association,”  the  forma- 
tion of  which  was,  he  said,  the  natural  outcome 
of  a felt  want, — an  absolute  necessity,— and  all 
old  sanitarians  welcomed  its  advent  and  had 
great  hopes  for  its  future.  The  Association 
was  likely  to  become  a great  national  insti- 
tution, if  the  members  were  true  to  them- 
selves, and  to  the  duties  they  were  called 
upon  to  perform.  Their  work  necessitated 
some  knowledge  of  a wide  range  of  scientific 
principles.  To  do  it  well  they  must  be,  to 
some  extent,  chemists,  mechanics,  physiologists, 
and  statisticians.  If  they  as  a body  performed 
their  work  well  their  services  would  be  welcomed 
by  the  medical  profession,  without  any  feeling 
of  jealousy.  Tbe  Association  was  to  be  con- 
gratulated in  having  the  wisdom  to  ask  their 
chairman  of  that  evening  to  become  their  Pre- 
sident, and  they  were  still  more  to  be  congratu- 
lated on  their  good  fortune  in  having  obtained 
his  services,  for  Mr.  Chadwick  was  undoubtedly 
the  greatest  sanitarian  of  this  or  any  other 
time.  Although  he  was  now  eighty-four  years 
of  age,  there  he  was  presiding  over  them  and 
encouraging  them  in  their  good  work  of  conserv- 
ing the  health  of  the  people.  In  eloquent  terms 
Dr.  Richardson  briefly  passed  in  review  the  prin- 
cipal services  which  Mr.  Chadwick  had  rendered 
to  the  community,  more  especially  in  connexion 
with  tho  cause  of  sanitation,  during  an  active 
career  extending  over  nearly  sixty  years.  His 
Report  upon  the  Condition  of  the  Labouring 
Classes  formed  a standard  volume,  without 
studying  which  no  one  could  claim  to  properly 
understand  the  subject.  Though  his  name  and 
the  services  he  had  rendered  could  never  be 
forgotten,  bis  services  bad  certainly  not  received 
tho  recognition  they  merited  in  high  quarters. 
Surely  when  honours  were  plentifully  poured 
out  on  those  whose  services  had  involved  the 
destruction  of  life,  they  were  entitled  to  expect 
that  the  services  of  those  who  were  the  con- 
servers  of  life  should  be,  at  least  occasionally, 
considered  and  rewarded  by  due  recognition. 
In  conclusion,  Dr.  Richardson  coupled  with  the 
toast  the  name  of  the  President.  The  toast  was 
enthusiastically  received. 

Mr.  Chadwick,  in  reply,  thanked  Dr.  Richard- 
son for  his  appreciative  words,  and  the  assembly 
for  the  way  in  which  they  had  received  tho 
toast.  He  said  he  quoted  with  satisfaction  the 
declaration  made  a short  time  since  (afteryears 
of  delay  and  obscuration)  by  the  leading 
journal, — which  especially  studied  aud  followed 
public  opinion, — viz.,  that  “ Sanitary  science  is 
tbe  glory  of  moderu  times.  It  is  the  favourite 
pursuit  of  the  present  day.  None  is  felt  to  be 
more  needed  and  is  more  neglected  for  all 
practical  purposes.  Former  generations  perished 
in  venial  ignorance  of  all  sanitary  laws.”  Now, 
toretriev&that  neglect  one  of  the  first  steps  to 
betaken  was  to  show  the  cost  of  preventible 
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disease,  and  the  economy  resulting  from  the 
adoption  of  sanitary  measures.  TaVing  the  case 
of  the  metropolis,  he  confidently  estimated  from 
what  had  beeu  done  by  sanitation  in  other 
urban  districts,  and  from  what  had  been 
done  by  the  same  agency  in  some  parts  of 
London  itself, — that  by  the  adoption  of  proper 
means  a reduction  might  be  made  in  the  pre- 
sent death-rate  to  the  extent  of  fire  in  the 
thousand.  That  would  effect  a saving,  for  the 
four  millions  of  the  inner  ring  of  the  popula- 
tion, of  about  20,000  lives  annually,  and  a saving 
in  money  (now  spout  in  funerals  and  lost  by 
inability  to  work  through  sickness)  of  700,0001. 
per  annum.  This  sum  capitalised  at  thirty 
years’  purchase  would  give  21,000,0001.,  or  501. 
per  house, — enough,  under  a competent  adminis- 
tration, to  pay  for  the  execution  of  the  chief 
primary  works  required  for  the  prevention  of 
disease.  All  over  the  kingdom,  the  losses  from 
preventible  disease  under  the  beads  stated 
were  nob  less  than  25,000,0001.  per  annum, 
or  three  times  the  amount  of  the  poor- 
rates.  Daring  the  last  decade,  as  the  Registrar- 
General  had  shown,  there  had  been  an  im- 
portant reduction  of  the  death-rate,  and  a 
saving  of  nearly  400,000  lives,  which  must 
have  been  attended  by  a saving  of  upwards  of 
four  millions  of  money  in  England  and  Wales, 
and  that  saving  must  have  been  in  great  part 
due  to  the  services  of  the  1,700  inspectors. 
Of  the  great  body  of  those  inspectors,  be  was 
able  to  state  that  they  were  desirous  of 
securities  being  taken  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  efficiency  and  respectability  of  the  service. 
It  was  due  to  them  that  they  should  all  be 
placed  in  the  position  now  accorded  to  the 
majority  of  the  officers  under  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board, — viz.,  that  their  continuance  in 
office  should  be  permanent  during  good  be- 
haviour, aud  that  they  should  not  be  subject  to 
removal  at  the  hands  of  those  members  of  local 
authorities  whose  private  interests  as  property- 
owners  were  likely  to  be  affected  by  the  con- 
BOieutiouB  work  of  a competent  sanitary 
inspector. 

Mr.  William  Rains,  vice-chairman  of  the 
Council,  proposed  •’  The  Visitors,”  coupled  witli 
the  names  of  Sir  Richard  Owen,  K.C.B.,  and 
Dr.  Alfred  Carpenter. 

Sir  Richard  Owen,  in  the  course  of  an  in- 
teresting speech,  gave  some  personal  reminis- 
cences of  liis  work  as  a sanitarian  forty  years 
ago, — work  to  which  he  said  he  was  introduced 
by  their  president, — more  particularly  in  con- 
nexion with  the  town  of  Lancaster.  As  one 
result  of  the  work  in  which  he  and  other  gen- 
tlemen had  interested  themselves  at  that  time, 
Lancaster  ha^l  received  a good  supply  of  soft 
water,  supplied  by  gravitation,  in  lien  of  the 
hard  water  previously  obtained  by  pumping, 
and  the  health  of  the  town  Lad  been  improved. 
The  engineer  for  those  works  was  a gentleman 
well  known  as  a sanitarian,  viz.,  Sir  Robert 
Rawlinson. 

Dr.  Carpenter  expressed  his  high  appreciation 
of  the  work  of  the  sanitary  inspectors,  and 
dwelt  on  some  of  the  ways  in  which  their  work 
was  hindered  by  members  of  local  authorities. 
The  earnest  discharge  of  their  duties  must  be  its 
own  reward,  for  they  would  receive  little  thanks 
from  these  for  whom  they  laboured.  That  this 
was  so  was  plain  from  the  fact  that  their 
president  was  still  Mr.  Chadwick. 

Lord  Fortescue,  who  was  also  called  upon  to 
respond  for  the  visitors,  referred  to  Mr.  Chad- 
wick’s labours  in  the  cause  of  sanitary  reform, 
remarking  that  anything  which  he  (the  speaker) 
might  have  been  able  to  do  in  connexion  with 
sanitary  legislation  was  dne  to  the  advice  and 
help  of  Mr.  Chadwick. 

Mr.  E.  C.  Robins,  in  a few  well-chosen  words, 
proposed  ‘‘  The  Executive,”  on  whose  behalf 
Mr.  George  B.  Jerrara,  chairman  of  the  Council, 
and  Mr.  S.  C.  Legg,  hon.  see.,  replied,  Mr. 
Jerram  stating  that  although  the  Association 
had  been  in  existence  for  barely  a twelvemonth, 
it  already  numbered  230  members,  composed 
of  metropolitan  inspectors  and  urban  and  rural 
inspectors  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Jerram  proposed  ” The  Press,”  thanking 
it  for  the  services  which  it  had  rendered  to  the 
Association,  and  coupling  with  the  toast  tho 
name  of  the  representative  of  the  Builder,  who 
in  responaing  incidentally  referred,  amidst 
much  applause,  to  the  services  which  had  been 
rendered  to  the  cause  of  sanitary  progress  for 
a period  of  nearly  forty  years  by  the  late 
editor  of  this  journal,  Mr.  George  Godwin,  now 
one  of  the  Royal  Comtnissicn  on  the  Housing 
of  the  Poor,  1 


The  only  remaining  toast  was  “ The  Ladies,” 
proposed  in  felicitous  terms  by  Dr.  Richardson. 


THE  ENLARGEMENT  OF  THE  EXCHANGE 
AT  HAMBURG. 

This  work  is  now  approaching  completion, 
and  according  to  the  local  press,  the  new  part 
of  the  building  will  be  opened  for  public  use  as 
soon  as  the  dividing  walls  are  broken  through 
which  separate  it  from  the  older  portion  of  the 
edifice.  The  enlargement  was  decided  upon  by 
tho  municipality  on  April  20th,  1881,  after  the 
Commission  entrusted  with  tho  examination  of 
the  plans  had  selected  those  of  Messrs.  Hanssen 
& Meerwein,  making  a few  alterations  as  to  the 
width  of  the  Exchange  Room.  After  the  Senate 
had  confirmed  these  decisions,  the  execution  of 
the  work  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  above- 
mentioned  architects. 

The  foundation  w'as  commenced  on  the, 9th 
of  July,  and  was  completed  by  tho  end  of  the 
year,  consisting  of  a concrete  layer  about  U ft. 
6 in.  in  depth.  The  excavations  were  difficult 
to  carry  out,  and  special  interest  attached  to 
them  from  the  fact  that  various  portions  of  the 
old  walls  of  Hamburg  were  brought  to  light 
during  the  progress  of  the  work.  During  the 
year  1882  the  building  operations  progressed  to 
the  stage  of  the  ground-floor,  being  completed 
before  frost  set  in.  More  progress  would  have 
been  made,  but  that  the  sandstone  was  not 
delivered  as  rapidly  as  should  have  been  the 
case.  In  the  course  of  1883  tlio  exterior  and 
a groat  part  of  the  interior  were  finished. 

The  fai,‘ade8  are  similar  to  those  of  the  old 
exchange,  being  in  the  Italian  Renaissance 
style,  and  designed  on  the  model  of  the 
Sansovino  library  at  Venice.  The  material 
used  was  Oberkirchon  sandstone,  known 
for  its  weather  • resisting  properties  j the 
quantity  employed  being  about  50,000  cubic 
feet.  The  portals  are  ornamented  with  figures 
typical  of  industry,  agriculture,  mining,  postal 
and  telegraphic  communication,  &c.,  these 
sculptures  having  been  entrusted  to  Herr  E. 
Pfeiffer,  of  Hamburg. 

On  the  ground-floor  are  tho  Exchange  Room 
of  about  12,000  square  feet  in  size,  the  telegraph- 
office,  thirteen  offices,  lavatory,  &c.  It  bad 
originally  been  intended  to  have  offices  on  the 
first  floor,  but  this  portion  of  the  new  building 
will  now  be  occupied  by  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. It  is  also  in  contemplation  to  devote 
a certain  amount  of  space  to  an  exhibition  by 
local  artists.  In  the  basement  there  is,  amongst 
other  offices,  a large  restaurant.  It  is  also  pro- 
jected to  carry  out  some  improvements  in  the 
exterior  of  the  older  portion  of  the  building. 


GERMAN  SANDSTONE. 

The  Cologne  Qazeite  calls  attention  to  the 
increased  development  of  the  sandstone  in- 
dustry in  the  Eifel  district,  more  particularly 
in  the  Kyllthal,  between  Cologne  and  Treves. 
The  Kyllthal  sandstone  would  seem  to  have 
gained  a wide-spread  reputation  for  grinding 
purposes,  and  in  tho  Westphalian  centres  of  the 
cutlery  industry  no  other  description  is  used. 
Belgium  is  almost  exclusively  supplied  from 
this  source,  and  quantities  of  a certain  im- 
I>ortance  arc  sent  to  France,  Switzerland,  and 
Austria.  There  are  about  1,000  persons  occu- 
pied in  the  quarries  of  Kyllburg,  Denborn, 
Neidonbach,  and  Philippsheim. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  railway  from 
Cologne  to  Treves  in  1871  the  red  sandstone  of 
the  Eifel  district  has  been  extensively  used  for 
building  purposes ; its  employment  in  that 
manner  by  the  Rhenish  Railway  Company 
having  done  much  to  facilitate  its  general 
adoption.  In  addition  to  other  advantages, 
it  is  not  affected  by  the  weather,  and 
preserves  its  beautiful  red  colour  for 
many  centuries.  Thus  the  Foundation  Church 
at  Kyllburg  is  built  of  this  material,  and 
although  the  ediflee  dates  from  the  commence- 
ment of  tho  twelfth  century,  there  is  not  a 
single  stone  affected,  and  the  edges  of  the  stone- 
work of  the  spire  are  as  sharp  as  when  newly 
erected. 

The  sandstone  for  the  eight  armorial  bears 
at  the  Berlin  Rathhaus  was  delivered  from 
Kyllburg  in  sixteen  blocks,  each  of  seven  tons 
weight. 

It  is  stated  that  one  rock  has  now  been 
laid  free  which  is  of  more  than  175,000  cubic  j 
1 feet  in  capacity.  ] 


ARTISTIC  PROGRESS  IN  SWITZERLAND. 

A MEETING  of  the  Swiss  Art  Society  was 
lately  held  at  Zofiugen,  with  the  special  pur- 
pose of  discussing  the  establishment  of  an  art 
gallery  and  college  of  art.  After  a careful 
examination  the  proposal  was  agreed  to  and  tho' 
following  general  ideas  were  adopted  for  sub- 
mission to  the  Federal  Council  in  order  to  guide- 
that  body  in  tho  organisation  of  the  scheme. 

1.  The  Federal  Art  Exhibition  should  take 
place  every  three  years.  The  annual  contribu- 
tions of  the  Federal  Council  in  the  intervening- 
years  (at  least  4,000Z.)  should  be  a}>plied  to  the 
artistic  decoration  of  public  buildings,  the  erec- 
tion of  national  monuments,  and  the  support  of 
the  exhibitions  organised  by  the  Swiss  Art 
Society. 

2.  The  exhibitions  of  the  Swiss  Ait  Society- 
should  be  held  in  the  same  manner  as  hitherto, 
and  an  annual  contribution  of  600L  should  be 
contributed  by  the  Federal  Council. 

3.  The  Federal  Exhibition  or  Salon  should  be 
held  alternately  in  those  cities  which  possoss- 
suitable  , accommodation  and  the  necessary 
attendants,  &c. 

4.  The  choice  of  one-third  of  the  members  of 
the  College  of  Art  should  be  left  to  the  Swisa 
Art  Society. 


“THE  MYSTERIES  OF  COLOUR.” 

Sir, — Mr.  Storey  will  not  regret  that  my 
criticism  afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  adding^ 
an  explanation  which  was  necessary  to  the 
proper  understanding  of  his  views  on  th& 
subject  of  the  “primary”  colours  as  considered 
from  their  artistic  rather  than  the  scientific 
aspect.  I am  unable,  however,  to  accept  hi» 
explanation  as  satisfactory.  Pigments  possess 
many  properties  besides  those  of  colour,  and 
which  are  not  dependent  on  colour,  and  when 
mixed  together  they  do  not  produce  the 
uniform  results  which  Mr.  Storey’s  theory 
claims  for  them.  Thus  some  blues  and  yellow® 
produce  pure  greens,  while  others,  quite  as 
intense  and  beautiful,  produce  only  olives  or 
greys ; and  the  same  holds  good  of  purples, 
resulting  from  the  mixture  of  reds  and  blues. 
It  is  an  error,  therefore,  to  speak  of  yellow 
and  blue  (as  mere  colours)  as  producing  green 
when  we  only  mean  that  two  substances,  say  a. 
salt  of  lead  (chrome  yellow),  and  a salt  of 
cobalt  (ultramarine),  when  mixed  together  give 
off  a green  colour.  The  scientific  explanation 
of  this  phenomenon  is  that  the  salt  of  lead 
absorbs  the  red  and  yellow  rays,  and  the  salt 
of  cobalt  the  blue  and  violet  rays  of  the 
spectrum,  and  thus  the  green  rays  are  liberated 
and  become  visible.  If  the  pigments  were  so 
intimately  mixed  as  to  produce  a colour  from 
the  mere  combination  of  their  tints,  the  result 
would  be  grey  (white),  because,  being  comple- 
mentary colours,  they  would  neutralise  each 
other,  just  as  two  rays  of  coloured  light  do.  The= 
media  in  which  pigments  are  mixed,  and  many 
other  conditions  besides  their  varying  powers 
of  absorbing  the  colours  of  the  spectrum,  com- 
plicate the  result,  but  all  these  conditions 
admit  of  scientific  explanation  on  the  Young 
theory  of  colours,  and  on  no  other.  There  is 
no  subject  of  everyday  knowledge  on  which 
such  gross  ignorance  exists  as  on  that  of 
colours,  and  a “ school  of  colour  ” devoted  to 
the  study  of  the  science, — not  the  art, — of 
chromatics,  and  its  bearing  on  the  decorative- 
arts  in  their  hundred  and  one  different  forms, 
would  be  of  a more  useful  and  practical 
character,  and  more  likely  to  receive  support 
aud  encouragement  from  patrons  and  stodents 
than  one  of  a technical  kind  suggested  by  Mr. 
Storey.  C.  Roberts. 


laoudon  Streets. — In  the  paper  on  “ Wood 
Pavement  in  the  Metropolis,”  by  Mr.  Georg© 

H.  Stayton,  C.B.,  to  which  we  referred  last 
week,  it  is  stated  that  the  aggregate  length 
of  the  streets  of  London  is  1,966  miles,  of  which, 
excluding  248  miles  in  course  of  formation, 

I, 718  miles  were  thus  maintained  by  various 
authorities,  namely  : — 

Miles, 

Macadam  573 

Granite  280 

Wood 53 

Asphalte 131 

Flints  or  Gravel  7981 

The  existing  area  of  wood  pavement  is  980,533 
square  yards,  and  its  estimated  cost  600,0001. 
j Not  more  than  4-38  per  cent,  was  east  of  the 
' city  or  south  of  the  Thames. 
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THE  NEVT  ADMIRALTY  AND  WAR 
OFFICES. 

THE  HORSE  GUARDS  STOP  THE  WAT. 

Sir, — There  has  been  some  discussion  in  the 
Buildei'  upon  the  subject  of  the  designs  for  the  new 
»\ar  Office  and  Admiralty.  There  is,  however, 
something  to  be  said  upon  the  subject  of  the  site, 
by  the  selection  of  which  it  woiild  seem  that  a large 
«um  of  money  is  proposed  to  be  spent  in  the  pur- 
chase of  property  which  is  not  (at  least  at 

present)  for  the  purpose,  and  which  property  now 
•ets,  or  is  worth  a lar^o  annual  sum.  It  is  sitnafA 


^ vuw  jjuoo,  niju  wuiou  property  now 
•et^  or  is  worth  a largo  annual  sum.  It  is  situate 
in  bpnng-gardens  and  Spring-gardens-terrace,  and 
mewa  in  the  rear  of  both,  and  the  Crown  are  the 
ground-landlords  of  most  of  it. 

_ Between  the  proposed  site  and  the  Treasury  Build- 
ings (which  may  be  called  the  Home  Office  block) 
there  are  Dover  House  and  the  Horse  Guards.  Why 
■are  not  the  new  buildings  commenced  at  the  end  of 
the  present  Government  Offices,  and  these  two  pro- 
perties included  in  the  site  ? There  would  then,  I 
think,  be  room  (if  wished;  for  a house  for  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty  without  teaching  Spring- 
gardens,  and  the  line  of  Government  Offices  would 
be  continuous.  A reference  to  the  Office  of  Works 
map  will  show  the  frontages  to  Whitehall  and  the 
Bark. 

It  was  said  when  the  site  was  proposed  that  it  was 
not  intended  to  touch  the  Horse  Guards.  Why  not? 
That  edifice  is  not  ancient,  and  it  is  not  handsome, 
-and  It  is  not  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  British 
Constitution  that  the  two  Horse  Guards  should  sit 
on  horseback  in  their  boxes  facing  Whitehall 
from  ten  till  four  (or  thereabouts)  daily,  and  it 
semns  a strange  thing  that  they  should  stop  a great 
public  improvement.  But  so  it  appears  to  be,  as 
^“®*^mom.s  and  stables  occupy  a great  portion  of 
the  Horse  Guards  site.  They  could,  however,  mount 
^ard  as  before,  but  on  foot,  as  they  do  at  tho 
ot.  James’s  Park  side.  Buckingham  Palace  or  St. 
James’s  Palace  would  be  fitting  places  for  their 
mouatiog  guard  on  horseback,  if  thought  to  be 
absolutely  necessary  ; but  this,  perhaps,  might  be 
dispensed  with  altogether. 

The  Horse  Guards  site  could  be  built  upon,  and 
"Btill  called  the  Horse  Guards,  and  the  War  Office 
•could  be  part  of  it.  The  view  of  the  parade-ground 
and  the  drive  through  could  exist  all  the  same,  but 
the  buildings  overlooking  the  Park  would  be  as  high 
as  the  Home  Office  block,  and  the  large  space  now 
uncovered,  or  covered  with  stables,  would  have 

offices  erected  on  them.  There  is  a large  house, 

No.  18,  Spring-gardens,— in  which  Sir  John  Shaw 
Lofovro  lived,  which  could  be  utilised  for  the 
•officials  at  the  Horse  Guards  while  the  new  buildings 
-are  being  erected. 

The  course  suggested  will  not  prevent  the  Govern- 
ment Offices  being  continued  to  Spring-gardens 
hereafter  if  necessary,  but  it  will  prevent  a large 
sum  being  needle-*sly  wasted  now,  and  a large 
number  of  houses  used  as  offices  (which  are  much 
wanted  in  the  neighbourhood)  being  pulled  down 
•without  their  beimr  required. 

If  any  M.P.  will  kindly  give  the  question  and  the 
map  a little  study,  ha  will  soon  no  doubt  be  able  to 
convince  himself  of  the  reasonableness  of  the  pro- 
position, and  also  of  the  fact  that  “the  Horse 
•Guards’  sentries  stop  the  way,”  at  a probable  cost 
to  the  country  of  many  thousands  a year.  He  can 
then  ask  the  Commissioner  of  Works  “ Why  the 
new  Admiralty  and  War  Oftice  cannot  be  commenced 
next  to  the  Home  Office  block,  so  as  to  form  a con- 
tinuous line  of  offices,  and  save  a large  sura  of 
money  to  the  country.”  A Ratepayer, 


MEETINGS. 

SiTCRDAT,  JeWB  14. 

Inlei-nafional  Health  Exhibition  Co^ference.—Dr.  A. 
»*ynt.er  Blyth  and  Mr.  "Wm.  Eassie  on  the  ” Disposal  of 
the  Dead  : Cremation.”  2 p.m. 

St.  Paul's  Eccleiiolofftcal  Society. — Visits  to  the  Churches 
of  Seal  and  Kemsing,  and  to  the  Church  and  Remains  of 
the  Archippiscopal  Palace  at  Otford.  Train  from  Holbom 
> laduct,  2.40. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association. — Annual  Excursion 
to  J edburgh,  Kelso,  and  neighbourhood. 

Monday,  Junb  16. 

London  and  Middlesex  Arehaological  Society.~(l)  Mr- 
John  Sachs  on  ” Arms  and  Armour.”  (2)  Mr.  Thomas 
Miibourn  on  “Mediicval  Loudon  at  the  Health  Exhibi 
tion  : Historical  .Associations.”  8 p.m. 

International  Health  Exhibition. — Lecture  by  Professor 
. P.  Sheldon,  F.C.S.,  on  “The  English  Diary.”  6,30 


Asiatic  Soeiety.-~{l)  Professor  Laoouperie  “On 
Three  Embassies  from  Indo-China  to  the  Middle  Kingdom 
about  B.C,  1100,  8ud  the  Way  thither.”  (2)  Dr.  Duka 
“On  tho  Tibetan  MSS.  of  Csotilade  Koros,  given  by  Dr. 
Dr.  S.  Malan  to  the  Hungarian  Academy  of  Sciences,” 
4 p.m. 

Tcbsdat,  Jcnb  17. 

Inlemalional  Health  Exhibition. — Lecture  by  Mr.  J. 
F^Hodgetts  on  “Anglo-Saxon  Dross,  Food,  and  Houses.” 


Institute  of  Sritish  Carriage  Manufacturers  (West- 
minster To^-hall),— Mr.  W.  T.  Shorthouso  on  “ The  Art 


luiiiaior  lowil-nauj, — Mr.  VY  . 1.  Bni 
of  the  Carriage-axle  Manufacturer.”  7.30  p.m. 

Eoyal  Meteorological  iSociefy.— Commemoration  Dinner 
at  the  Holborn  Restaurant.  6.30  p.m. 

WBDNBaDAT,  JUNB  18. 

B^nlders’  Foremen  and  Clerks  of  Works  Institution  — 
Half-yearly  Meeting.  8 p.m. 

Eoyol  Meteorological  Society.— M.t.  R.  H.  Scott 
The  Equinoctial  Gales,— Do  they  occur  in  the  British 
Isles?”;  Surgeon-Major  Black  on  “The  Climate  of  the 
Delta  of  Egypt  in  1798-1802,  during  the  French  and 
British  Campaigns  ” ; and  two  other  papers.  7 p, 
Thubseat,  June  19. 

^Society  of  Anti^iarie8.~{l)  Major  Cooper-Cooper 
-'.S.A.,  “ On  Some  Clay  Bars  and  Pottery  from  Bedford’ 
sh'ro-”  (3)  Mr,  Edwin  Freshfield,  V.P.,  on  “ The  Palace 
of  the  Greek  Emperors  of  Nicreaat  Nymphio."  8.30  p 
Chemical  Society. — 8 p.m.  ' 


DARLINGTON  SCHOOLS  COMPETITION. 

Sir, — Asan  unsuccessful  competitor  in  this,  permit 
me  to  express  the  astonishment  with  which  I read 
the  intimation  in  your  last  issue  that  the  School 
Board,  which  had  refused  to  call  in  an  umpire,  had 
selected  the  design  by  the  son  of  one  of  its  own 
members.  Further,  I notice  in  newspaper  reports 
that  Mr.  Brooks,  sen.,  took  part  in  the  decision  and 
Toted  for  his  son’s  design.  ’ 

I make  no  suggestion  that  Mr.  Brooks,  sen.,  knew 
that  “Hope”  was  by  bis  own  son,  but  I am  assured 
that  it  WM  a notorious  fact  in  Darlington  long  before 
^he  decision  was  made  known.  A Competitor. 


ENGINEERS’  FORMULA. 

Sir,— Can  any  engineer  assist  me  in  the  following  j 
Two  points  are  taken  at  an  equal  distance  above 
•the  ground,  the  distance  between  each  being  17  ft 
From  the  first  point  a body  is  allowed  to  fall'  by  the 
action  of  gravity.  How  far  will  it  have  fallen  when 
it  is  moving  with  the  greatest  angular  velocity  as 
seen  from  the  second  points  The  above  data  is 
required  for  constructing  some  machinery. 

£a’GI>'eeb. 


"THE  STUDENT’S  GUIDE.” 

Sir,— In  the  review  of  this  work  in  the  Builder 
for  May  31  [p.  805],  it  is  stated  that  “on  Plate  III.  are 
‘ framed  chimney-grounds.’  ” J beg  to  say  that  in 
the  new  edition  the  illustration  referred  to  has  been 
removed^  from  the  plate,  and  the  term  “chimney- 
grounds”  has  been  struck  out  of  the  text.  The 
reviewer  must  have  confounded  the  new  edi  tion  with 
the  former  ones,  in  which  “ chimney-grounds  ” 
appear  on  Plate  III.  E.  WY^•DHAM  Tarn. 


Uisttllanta. 


British  Archseological  Association.  — 
The  closing  meeting  of  this  association  for  the 
present  session  -was  held  on  the  4th  inst,  Mr. 
Thos.  Morgan,  P.S.A.,  in  the  chair.  Mr.  J.  w! 
Grover,  F.S.A.,  read  a description  of  a tumulus 
still  existing  in  the  grounds  of  one  of  the 
modern  houses  in  Cedars-road,Clapham-common, 
which  is  shown  on  old  maps  prior  to  the  district 
being  built  over.  It  is  called  Mount  Nod,  but 
there  is  no  evidence  to  show  if  it  is  of  com- 
paratively modern  or  prehistoric  date.  The  old 
house  of  Sir  Dennis  Gordon,  where  Pepys  died, 
stood  close  to  the  spot.  A discussion  ensued, 
in  which  Messrs.  Compton,  Kershaw,  Brock, 
and  others  took  part,  reference  beiDgfmade  to 
the  old  Huguenot  Cemetery,  Mount  Nod,  at 
Wandsworth,  nearly  two  miles  away,  being 
called  by  the  same  name,  apparently  from  the 
fields,  so  called,  extending  to  these.  The  posi- 
tion is  an  enclosed  one,  commanding  a view 
over  the  Thames  Valley.  Excavations  will  pro- 
bably be  made.  Mr.  Roach  Smith,  F.S.A.,  con- 
tributed a paper,  read  by  Mr.  W.  de  Gray  Birch, 
F.S.A.,  on  Old  Winchester,  in  -which  he  showed 
that  the  so-called  Roman  camp  is  in  reality  an 
ancient  British  Oppidum  of  considerable  size. 
Mr.  Loftus  Brock,  F.S.A.,  read  a paper  on  an 
ancient  chapel  of  thirteenth  century  date,  which 
still  exists  at  the  entry  into  Dover,  close  to  the 
Maison  Dieu,  hidden  behind  the  modern  houses 
of  Biggin-street,  and  hitherto  unnoticed.  It  is 
used  as  a blacksmith’s  shop  and  for  various 
other  purposes.  The  Reverend  Prebendary 
Scarth  forwarded  a paper,  read  by  Mr.  Birch, 
on  an  ancient  harpsichord  which  formerly 
belonged  to  Tasso.  It  was  at  Sorrento,  and  is 
dated  1564.  It  is  decorated  with  paintings  of 
Apollo  and  the  Muses,  and  is  in  fair  condition. 
The  connection  between  the  harpsichord  and 
other  similar  instruments  with  the  piano  of 
modern  times  was  referred  to  and  discussed. 
Tho  progress  of  the  arrangements  for  the  Con- 
gress at  Tenby  were  detailed.  The  meeting 
will  commence  on  Sept.  2,  ending  on  the  lltb, 
the  Bishop  of  St.  David’s  being  president. 

Infectious  Diseases  Hospital  for  Oxford. 
The  Oxford  Local  Board  have  accepted  a tender 
for  the  erection  of  an  Infectious  Diseases 
Hospital,  from  the  plans  of  Mr.  W.  H.  White, 
M.  Inst.  C.E.,  their  surveyor.  There  will  be  two 
detached  pavilions,  each  providing  for  twelve 
beds,  a special  ward  pavilion  for  two  beds,  an 
administrative  block,  laundry,  ambulance-house, 
mortuary,  and  disinfecting-houae.  The  build- 
ings and  grounds  will  be  inclosed  by  a wall  7 ft. 
in  height.  The  site,  five  acres  in  extent,  adjoins 
the  road  from  Oxford  to  Abingdon,  about  a mile 
from  Oxford.  I 


Clacton-on-Sea. — This  new  watering-place 
seems  to  be  rising  in  popular  favour,  if  wo  may 
judge  from  the  report  of  the  Clacton-on-Sea 
Land  and  Building  Company,  submitted  to  the 
half-yearly  general  meeting  held  on  the  28th 
ult.  The  directors  state  that  the  past  winter 
has  been  very  favourable  to  building  operations, 
and  considerable  activity  in  this  respect  has 
prevailed  at  Clacton-on-Sea.  Several  houses 
and  shops  have  been  erected,  and  the  demand 
for  premises  for  occupation  or  purchase  is  re- 
ported to  be  very  good.  Amongst  the  new 
buildings  may  be  mentioned  the  Convalescent 
Home  for  the  county  of  Essex,  erected  by  the 
Perry  Watlington  Memorial  Committee.  The 
selection  of  Clacton-on-Sea  for  the  establish- 
ment of  this  institution  is  regarded  as  a grati- 
fying  proof  of  the  health-giving  nature  of  its 
climate.  Since  the  last  annual  meeting  the 
directors  have  purchased  a further  quantity  of 
land  at  Ciacton-on-Sea,  situated  in  the  centre 
of  the  place  and  ripe  for  immediate  building. 
A portion  of  this  land  will  be  offered  for  sale  in 
plots  on  the  30th  inst.,  as  will  be  soen  by  an 
advertisement  in  our  columns. 

The  Sunday  Society, — A party  of  members 
of  the  Sunday  Society  visited  Apsley  House  on 
Sunday  last.  The  Waterloo  Gallery,  Museum, 
and  other  rooms,  with  their  historical  collections, 
were  throwu  open.  Amongst  those  present 
were  Sir  Arthur  Hobhouse,  Rev.  Wm.  Rogers, 
and  the  hon.  sec.,  Mr.  Mark  H.  Judge.  On  the 
motion  of  the  Rev.  Wm.  Rogers,  a most  cordial 
vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  his  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  for  thus  opening  his  house 
to  the  members  of  the  Society.  The  Society 
has  prepared  a memorial  to  the  Executive 
Council  of  the  International  Health  Exhibition, 
praying  that  the  Exhibition  be  opened  on  at 
least  one  Sunday  afternoon  in  each  month. 
“Th'e.’[  they  urge,  “would  not  only  make  the 
Exhibition  available  to  the  thousands  who  now 
on  Sundays  visit  the  Kow  Museums,  the 
Hampton  Court  Galleries,  and  the  Painted 
Hall  at  Greenwich,  but  would  prove  a boon  to 
thousands  besides  who  cannot  afford  the  ex- 
pense attending  a visit  to  the  exhibitions  located 
in  tho  distant  suburbs  named.” 

Building  Improvements  in  Cheapaide. — 
The  Land  and  House  Investment  Society  having 
purchased  the  lease  for  eighty  years  of  the 
premises  in  Cheap.side  between  Wood-street  and 
Gutter-lane,  are  at  present  erecting  a pile  of 
new  buildings  on  the  site.  A portion  of  the 
block  nearest  to  Wood-street  has  just  been 
completed.  The  ground-floor  is  intended  for 
shops,  and  the  upper  portion  of  the  premises 
for  offices  and  chambers.  The  elevation  is  faced 
with  Portland  stone,  and  is  carried  to  a height 
of  nearly  60  ft.  Oue  of  the  principal  features 
in  the  facade  consists  of  massiFe  throe-light 
oriel  windows  on  the  second  floor,  the  carving 
and  moulding  of  the  stone  work  being  rich  and 
elaborate.  The  elevation  is  surmounted  by 
gables  and  dormers.  The  company  themselves 
intend  to  occupy  a part  of  the  finished  premises. 
Messrs.  Ford  & Hesketh,  of  Aldermanbury,  are 
the  architects,  and  Mr.  W.  Brass,  of  Old-street, 
is  the  contractor. 

Society  of  Arts.— The  Albert  Medal  of  the 
Society  of  Arts,  instituted  in  1862  as  a memorial 
of  his  Royal  Highness  tho  Prince  Consort,  and 
given  annually  “for  distinguislied  merit  in 
promoting  arts,  manufactures,  or  commerce,” 
has  been  awarded  by  the  Council  of  the  Society, 
with  the  approval  of  liia  Royal  Highness  tho 
Prince  of  Wales,  the  President,  to  Captain 
James  Buchanan  Eads,  “the  distinguished 
American  engineer,  whose  works  have  been  of 
such  great  service  in  improving  the  water 
communications  of  North  America,  and  have 
thereby  rendered  valuable  aid  to  the  commerce 
of  the  world.” 

New  Colossal  Group.  — According  to  the 
Tdgliche  Rundschau  a group  has  just  been  com- 
pleted at  Frankfurt-on-Main  by  Professor  Gustav 
Kaupert,  of  the  Stiidel  Institute,  which  has 
been  receiving  much  attention  in  artistic  circles. 

It  has  occupied  the  artist  for  three  years,  and 
is  entitled  “ Perseus  and  Andromeda.”  The 
moment  selected  for  illustration  is  that  at  which 
the  hero  of  the  story  has  killed  the  dragon  and 
is  carrying  off  Andromeda.  The  group  is  about 
8 ft.  in  height. 

Darlington  Free  Library.  — The  corner 
stone  of  this  new  building  was  laid  on  the  4th 
inst.  by  Sir  J.  W.  Pease,  the  building  being  the 
gift  to  the  town  of  the  late  Mr.  E.  Pease.  The 
architect  is  Mr.  G.  G.  Hoskins,  of  Darlington, 
and  the  cost  of  the  building  will  be  between 
7,0001.  and  8,0001. 
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Soft  V.  Hard  Water. — At  a meeting  of  the 
Society  of  Engineers,  held  on  Monday,  the  9th 
inst.,  at  the  Westminster  Town-hall,  Mr.  Arthur 
President,  in  the  chair,  a paper  was  read 
by  Mr.  J.  C.  Pell,  on  “ Soft  v.  Hard  Water  for 
Manufacturing  Purposes.”  The  author  com- 
menced by  giving  the  chemical  distinctions 
between  hard  and  soft  water,  and  the  practical 
distinction  between  temporary  and  permanent 
hardness,  and  explained  what  salts  held  in  solu- 
tion constituted  the  hardness.  The  author  then 
proceeded  to  point  out  the  loss  of  economy  re- 
sulting from  the  use  of  too  hard  water  in  steam 
boilers,  and  in  the  bleaching  and  brewing  trades, 
an]  its  injurious  effect  upon  animal  and  vege- 
table life.  The  evils  of  hard  water  having  been 
described,  the  author  gave  the  various  softening 
processes  in  use,  and  their  comparative  ad- 
vantages, instancing  Prof.  Clarke’s  chemical 
process  and  Mr.  Porter’s  improvements  there- 
upon, Mr.  Maignen’s  anti-calcaire  process,  and 
Mr.  Field’s  Electrical  Scale  Preventer.  The 
paperwas  elucidated  by  a seriesof  experiments. 

Value  of  Laud  in  Westminster.  — Last 
week  Messrs.  Horne,  Son,  & Eversfield  offered 
for  sale,  at  the  Auction  Mart,  the  freehold  site 
of  building  land  in  Westminster,  adjoining  the 
now  Town-hall,  belonging  to  the  Guardians  of 
St.  George's  Union.  The  property  covers  an 
area  of  nearly  34,000  superhcial  feet,  and  has  a 
frontage  of  155  ft.  to  Caxton-street  and  a back 
frontage  of  110  ft.  to  St.  Errain’s-hill.  The 
auctioneer  pointed  out  that  there  would  shortly 
be  a direct  thoroughfare  between  Victoria-street 
and  the  new  Town-hall,  which  would  greatly 
increase  the  value  of  the  land  now  submitted 
for  sale,  while  its  close  proximity  to  St.  James’s 
Park  was  also  in  its  favour.  Thei*e  was  a large 
attendance  at  the  sale,  with  an  active  and  spirited 
competition  for  the  property,  which  was  ulti- 
mately sold  for  25,0001.,  being  at  the  rate  of 
about  15b.  per  foot. 

Dairy  Show,  Agricultural  Hall.— This  is 
fixed  for  October  7th  to  10th  inclusive,  the  last 
day  for  entries  being  Monday,  August  25th. 
The  show  will  include  designs  for  a dairy 
homestead  on  a farm  of  180  acres,  comprising 
a ground  plan  of  the  house,  and  plans,  sections, 
and  elevations  of  farm  buildings;  total  cost  not 
to  exceed  2,6201.  Further  particulars  about  this 
and  the  general  exhibits  may  be  obtained  from 
Mr.  F.  Morrison,  secretary,  191,  Fleet-street. 
As  the  day  fixed  for  last  entries  allows  a good 
period  before  the  opening,  we  hope  it  is  in- 
tended that  this  exhibition  shall  be  in  order 
wliPTi  opened,  which  exhibitions  at  the  Agricul- 
tural Hall  very  seldom  are. 

An  Electric  Railway  in  Switzerland. — 
It  is  proposed  to  construct  an  electric  railway 
between  the  Hdtel  des  Alpes  at  Chillon  and  the 
Hdtel  de  Mont  Fleury  at  Montreux.  The 
difference  in  altitude  of  these  two  points  is 
about  180  metres.  Preliminary  experiments 
have  already  been  made.  An  electric  motor 
placed  on  the  car  drives  a cog-wheel ; this 
wheel  gears  into  a central  cogged  rail,  and  in 
this  way  the  car  is  made  to  traverse  the  ascent. 
Conductors  placed  alongside  the  central  rail 
convey  the  current  of  the  generator,  which  is 
driven  by  a five-horso-power  locomotive.  It  is 
intended  to  drive  the  dynamo  by  water-power 
For  the  future. — Electrician. 

Examination  of  Local  Surveyors  and 
Inspectors  of  Nuisances. — At  an  examina- 
tion held  by  the  Sanitary  Institute  of  Great 
Britain,  on  June  5th  and  6th,  twenty-three  candi- 
lates  presented  themselves.  The  Institute’s 
certificate  of  competency  to  discharge  the 
luties  of  local  surveyors  was  awarded  to 
V.  H.  Kadford,  J.  B.  Wilson,  Charles  Gilby, 
md  W.  Tattersall ; and  to  discharge  the  duties 
>f  inspectors  of  nuisances,  B.  Gibbs,  G.  W. 
robbings,  Kenneth  Cameron,  T.  S.  Ainge,  T. 
Fiirner,  R.  Jeffery,  J.  Parker,  J.  Mallinson, 
iV.  A.  Sba^irake,  W.  C.  Beck,  T.  Haslam, 
j'.  T.  Poulson,  J.  Whyte,  A.  Sutchffe,  and 
'j.  J.  Easton. 

_ St.  Botolph,  Aldgate,  Church  Restora- 
ion  Pund. — What  may  be  called  a Mediaeval 
Bazaar  in  aid  of  this  fund  is  to  be  opened  at 
he  Cannon-street  Hotel,  on  the  17th  inst.,  by 
he  Lord  Mayor.  “ St.  Buttolf’s  Payre,”  as  it 
J called  on  the  quaintly-worded  programme, 
rill  include  “Ye famous  Streete  of  Aldgate  in 
e antiente  Ward  of  Portsoken.”  The  bazaar 
rill  remain  open  on  the  18th  and  19th. 

New  Warehouse  and  Pactory,  Warwick- 
Mie. — The  contractor  for  these  works,  referred 
3 on  p.  84-3  of  last  week’s  Builder,  was  Mr. 

. 0.  Richardson,  of  Albert-road,  Peckham-rye, 
ot  Messrs.  “ Richardson  & Son.” 


Metal  Industry  of  Greece. — Since  the  year 
1862,  considerable  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
above  industry,  which  had  been  brought  to  s 
high  degree  of  progress  in  Ancient  Greece 
More  than  1,000  workpeople  are  now  engaged 
in  connexion  with  the  metal  trade,  and  the 
capital  employed  is  about  3,000, OOOi.  sterling. 
Saurium,  the  most  important  seat  of  the  industry, 
has  only  commenced  its  existence  as  a populated 
centre  since  1863,  and  it  numbers  at  present 
16,000  inhabitants.  There  are  also,  throughout 
Greece,  mines  of  argentiferous  lead,  zinc,  and 
iron ; quarries  of  ochre  and  ■Jarbonate  of  mag- 
nesia likewise  exist,  but  are  not  being  worked, 
on  account  of  the  necessary  capital  not  being 
available  for  the  purpose. — Society  of  Arts 
Journal. 

Rjton  - on  - Tyne.  — The  Thorp  schools, 
which  were  erected  by  the  late  Archdeacon 
Thorp,  are  about  to  be  enlarged,  and  new  porches 
and  latrines  added,  whilst  the  playgrounds  are 
to  be  thoroughly  drained  to  bring  the  schools 
more  into  harmony  with  modern  sanitary  re- 
quirements. Mr.  J.  J.  Lish,  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne,  is  the  architect  for  the  works.  The  same 
architect  is  also  engaged  in  carrying  out  altera- 
tions to  the  Greenside  schools,  which  the  Vicar 
and  managers  intend  to  enlarge  and  supply  with 
better  sanitary  arrangements. 

” Value  of  Cement  Works.  — A sale 
which  took  place  at  the  Auction  Jlart  last 
week  shows  Robins  & Co.’s  Cement  Works  in 
Belgravia  to  bo  an  exceedingly  valuable  pro- 
perty. Messrs.  Rogers,  Chapman,  &,  Co.  sub- 
mitted for  sale  100  20/.  shares  in  the  company, 
lOL  per  share  only  having  been  paid,  or  1,0001. 
altogether  as  the  nominal  value  of  the  property, 
for  which  there  was  an  active  demand  at  high 
premium  rates.  The  shares  realised  an  aggi*e- 
gate  sum  of  7,6231,  amounting  to  a premium 
value  of  nearly  800  per  cent. 

Winchester. — The  selected  design  for  the 
memorial  proposed  to  be  erected  at  Winchester 
to  commemorate  the  celebration  of  the  700th 
anniversary  of  the  mayoralty  of  that  city  was 
prepared  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Colson,  of  Winchester, 
and  submitted  in  competition  (by  invitation) 
with  a design  by  Mr.  C.  R.  Pink,  of  Winchester 
and  London.  The  cost  will  be  about  3501. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  for  Ire- 
land.— Mr.  F.  Browne  read  before  this  Society, 
on  the  4th  ult.,  a useful  and  practical  paper  on 
“ The  New  Masonry  Gas-holder  Tank  of  the 
Alliance  and  Dublin  Consumers’  Gas  Company.” 
Those  who  may  have  to  construct  or  advise 
about  such  a structure  will  find  it  worth  while 
to  refer  to  Mr.  Brown’s  paper. 

Surveyorship,  Toxteth  Park  Local 
Board. — The  name  of  the  late  engineer  to  this 
Board  was  J.  A.  Hall,  not  “ Hale,”  as  stated 
in  the  paragraph  on  p.  843  of  our  last  number. 


For 
for  M 
ford 

Kimberley,  Banburv  

Watts  k Lester,  Be'dfoid  

Corby  Si  Son,  Bedford 

Potter,  Bedford  . 

Foster,  Bedford  , 

Smitl],  Bedford ....  . 

Wartou  & Walker.  Bedfoid*  , 
• Accepted. 


detached  house  in  Do  Pary’a-aTenue,  Bedford, 
F.  G.  Marks.  Mr.  Johu  Day,  architect,  Bed- 

..  £1,239  0 0 
..  1,110  0 O 
.-  1,092  0 0 
. 1,0(36  14  0 
,.  1,063  0 0 
..  1,029  0 0 
,.  1,010  0 0 


For  a de(.ached  bouse  in  De  Pary’s-ayenue,  Bedford. 
for  Mr.  A.  G,  Shelton.  Mr.  John  Day,  architect : — 

Kni^jht  & Boston,  Bedford  £330  0 0 

Corby  & Son,  Bedford  856  0 0 

Lillcy,  Bedford glO  17  O' 


For  additions  to  shop  and  premises,  Hmh-stree*,  St. 
Peter’s,  Bedford,  for  Mr.  Hose,  organist.  Mr.  John  Day 
architect; — 

Foster,  Bedford  £399  q 0 

Potter,  Bedford  395  0 0 

Adams,  Bedford  395  0 0 

Smith,  Bedford  (accepted)  387  7 0 


Fora  third  nave  or  north  aisle  to  St.  Paul’.s  Church. 
Bedford.  Mr.  John  Day,  Diocesan  Surveyor,  Bedford 
£3,600  " ‘ 


r.  John  Day, 

G.  Haynes,  Bedford 
Foster,  Bedford  . 

Miskin,  St.  Alban's 

Bell  & Sons,  Cambridge 

Cornish  & Gaymer,  North  Walstini 

Osborne,  St.  Neot's 

Franklin,  Deddington,  Cion 

Ciaridge,  Banbury  2,72J 

Kimberley.  Banbury  (accepted)  2,695 


3,499  0 0 
3,260  0 0 
3,230  0 0 
3.160  0 0- 
2,828  0 0 
2,765  0 0 
0 0 
0 0 


For  rebuilding  No.  34,  King-atreet,  Cheapside.  M'r 
Richard  Creed,  architect.  No.  45,  Great  Marlborough- 
street : — ^ 

E.  Lnwrance  S Sons  " £2,695  0 0 

G H.  & A.  Bywatera  2,68.5  0 0 

Wm  Brass 2,660  0 O 

Wm,  Bangs  &,  Co 2,590  0 0 

Pdtman  ± Fotheringhani  2,677  0 0 

Colls  & Sons  2 -170  0 0 

B.  E.  Nightingale 2’363  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  four  houses 
end,  for  Mr.  Henry  Hymans.  Mi 


Hedtnan’s-road,  Mile- 
ir.  0.  A.  Legg,  architect, 
Hou.e..  f,?"?*'!? 


Jf.  A.  Palmer  & Sons,. 

Hearle  k Son 

J.  Walker  

J.  Parliit  

S.  Barnett 

■J.  R.  Hunt 

J.  Croft  

M,  Calnan  k Co 


Walls,  Ac. 

..  £2,2-15  £95 

. 2,245  87 

..  2,163  90 


TENDERS. 

For  alterations  and  additions  to  8t.  Marylebone  parish 
church.  Mr,  Thomas  Harris,  architect.  Quantities  by 


Mr.  F.  H.  A.  Hurdeastle 

Trollope  

Hall,  Beddall.  &Co.., 

Wall  Bros 

Ashby  Bros 

Conder  


..£12,228  0 
11,9-18  0 
..  11,679  0 
..  11,-143  0 
.,  11,353  0 


For  the  erection  of  new  church  of  St.  Bede,  Liverpool. 

Messrs.  J,  E.  K,  Cutts  k A,  H.  Mackmurdo,  architects ; 

W,  Tomkineon  & Son £6,868  0 0 

Jones  & Sons 6|807  0 0 

J.  Henshaw  6,312  10  0 

J.  Leslie 6,263  0 0 

W.  Thornton  & Sons  6,232  0 0 

T.  Drmson e’lOO  11  6 

Hughes  k Stirling  6,045  0 o 

Brown  & Backhouse  6,011  0 0 

S.  Webster 5 rsq  0 0 


For  additions  to  mansion  at  Badgemore,  near  Henlev 
Oion,  for  Mr.  Richard  Ovev.  Mr.  John  Norton,  archil 

tcct.  Quantities  by  Mr.  S.  J.  Thacker  ; 

Hollind  & Hanuen £17,376  0 0 

Aldin  k Platter  16,678  0 0 

Lawrance  & Sons 15,284  0 0 

Peto  Bros 15,222  0 0 

Boyce 14,140  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  house,  cow-sheds,  Ac.,  at  farmpre. 
mises  in  the  parish  of  Briuklow,  for  the  Feoffees  of  Holy 
Trinity  Church  Es’ate.  Mr.  Herbert  W.  Chatfaway, 
architect,  Trinity  Churchyard.  Coventry 

R.  Lord,  Coventry  

Hallam  & Co.,  Coventry  ... 

R.  Wootton,  Coventry 
J.  Worwood,  Coventry 

T.  Mayo,  Coventry 

Blakeman  k Son,  Coventry  

C.  Garlick,  Coventry  ... 

A.  Lester,  Coventry  (accepted)  

T.  Wright,  Foleshill  


£579  3 0 
..  670  0 0 
..  650  13  0 
611  0 0 
..  600  0 0 
. 462  17  0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  the  Railway  Tavern 
Streatham  Common,  for  Mr.  T.  E.  Cross.  Mr.  S.  b’ 
Groavenor,  architect,  23,  Southampton-buildings,  Chanl 
cery-lane ; — 

Johnson  

Gould  k Brand 

Canning  & Mullins  

Pickersgill 

OldisBros ; 

John  Anley  

Langm”ad  A Way* 

• Accepted  conditionally, 


348  0 0 


For  pulling  down  and  rebnildisg  Nos.  200  and  201, 
Sloanc-street.  Mr.  F.  W.  Hamilton,  architect.  Quanti- 
ties  Mr.  C.  W.  Brooks : — 


Kirk  A Randall .. 
Turtle  A Appleton  . 

Oldrey 

Wall  Bros 

Chas,  Wall 

Lucas  A Son  

Craske 


4,263 

4,100 

3,997 

3,960 

3,760 

3,647 


For  St.  Andrew’s  Home  and  Club,  Westminster.  Mr 
E.  Gregg,  architect,  Mr.  S.  Young,  surveyor 

Hall,  Beddall,  A Co , £6,985  0 0 

AshbyBros 6,642  0 0 

L.  H.  A R.  Roberts 6,237  0 i* 

Peto  Bros , 6,175  0 0 

Bywaters 5^921  0 0 


foundry,  pattern-shop,  and' 
Tabard-street,  for  Messrs.  J. 


£5,260 

6.190 

6,189 

6,078 

4,930 

4,872 


Dewrance  A Co.  Messrs.  Geo.  Lansdowue  A Harii: 
architects 

Higgs  A Hill 

Greenwood 

Kirk  A Randall.... 

Rider  

Wall 

Shepherd 

Lea  

Chappell 

Conder 

Hall 

CoUs 

Canning  A Mullins 
Bird 

Tarrant  A Son  


4,6-45 
4,640 
4,594 
4,485 
4,395  i 
4.200  i 


For  flehing-box  and  boat-house  to  be  erected  at  Docket' 
Point,  near  Chertsey.  Mr.  C.  Welch,  architect  and  sur- 
veyor, London-street,  Chertsey 

Fiahing.  Boat- 


H.  G.  Nesmyth,  Chertsey  .. 

B.  E.  Nightingale,  Lambeth 

J.  Martin,  Addlestone 

Oades  A Son,  Eghatn 

S.  Woods,  Weybridge 

J.  Hunt,  Chertsey* 

'*  Accepted. 


box.  house, 

£1,060  0 £198  15 


929  0 213  (V 

885  0 160  O 


809  0 135  O 
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For  house  at  Bosahan,  Men(?a;?e,  Cornwall,  for  Mr.  A. 


Pendarvis  Viviao,  M.P. 

Mr,  Ewan  Chrislii 
In  Doulting 
Stone. 

in,  architect  ; 
In  Penryii 

■Kellway 

£27,701 

0 

0 

. £29,547  0 

Lethbridge  & Mot 

25,80i) 

0 

0 

. 27,000  0 

•M.  & J.  ClementB  

24. 1146 

8 

6 

..  26,607  9 

•Paramorc  k Son 

23,137 

0 

0 

..  25,103  0 

Blowev  

23.700 

0 

0 

. 24,500  0 

Beanland  

22,547 

0 

0 

. 24,997  0 

W.  Shurmur 

22,444 

0 

0 

25,378  0 

21,331 

21,691 

W.  Dart  

12 

6 

, 24,556  13 

-Oliver  & Sons  

20,981 

0 

0 

,.  2-4, 483  18 

Berry 

20,90  1 

0 

0 

22,200  0 

Foateri;  Dickson 

20,351 

0 

0 

..  23,883  0 

'Pinch  k Son 

18,268 

0 

0 

. 23,354  0 

-Clark 

17,773 

0 

0 

. 19,62)  0 

For  rebuilding  a dwelling-houso  and  shop,  for  Mr, 
•Owens,  in  the  Roman-road,  North  Bow.  Mr.  Charles  E. 
•Jackson,  architect; — 

C.  Collins  £511  0 0 

O.  Hardj  4.S ) 0 0 

J.  Evans 47i)  0 0 

B.  Brooks  k Son 427  0 0 

C.  Everard  (accepted)  409  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  new  business  premises,  Market- 

5 lace,  8,  King-street,  South  Shields,  for  Mr.  Thos.  Crofeon. 

Ir.  Henry  Grieves,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  G.  D. 
Jrwin,  Sunderland  ; — 

Alex.  Thompson,  Gateshead £2,010  13  11 

Job.  Elliott,  North  Shields 1,728  0 0 

Win.  M.  Hudson,  South  Shields*  ...  1,587  19  9 

John  L.  Miller,  Gateshead  l,49i  6 6 

• Accepted. 

For  new  shop,  aberations,  and  additions  to  property, 
Wollingtoa-stree',  South  Shiells,  for  Mr.  H.  T.  Duucau. 
Mr.  Henry  Grieves,  architect  Fowler-street,  South 
-Shields 

John  Moore,  South  Shields £333  0 0 

Haegerston  & Ormsby,  South  Shields  . 325  0 0 

Geo.  W . Weddle,  South  Shields*  313  0 0 

’ Accepted. 


For  the  erection  of  a detached  residence  in  Shepherd’s 
Hill-road,  Hornsey,  for  Mr.  W.  Love.  Mr.  John  Hamilton, 
;UCbitect  : — 

Boyce  £1,606  0 0 

Hayworth  1,545  0 0 

Scot  1,495  0 0 

Calow  1,457  0 0 

H.  Harper 1,418  0 0 

Harris  it  Wardrop  1,393  0 0 

Shunuur 1,388  0 0 

Harris 1,33'J  0 0 

Woolveridgo  Bros.,  Clapton*  1,315  0 0 

• Accepted. 


For  the  erection  of  a mission  church  and  vestry,  in  the 

S Irish  of  St.  Michael  and  Ail  Angels,  Maidstone.  Mr.  H. 
easled,  architect ; — 

Wallis  t Clements  £814  0 0 

Proud,  jun 837  0 0 

Avard 793  0 0 

Elmore  770  0 0 

Vaughan  (accepted)  747  0 0 

(All  of  Maidstone.) 

For  five  cottages,  Tottenham.  Mr.  Francis  G.  Lee, 
.•architect ; — 

Wilkinson,  Finsbury  Park  £1,493  0 0 

Seward,  Bermondsey  1,415  0 0 

Mallinsoo,  Shepherd  s-bush 1,433  10  0 

Baxter,  l^ton  1,246  C 0 

Webb  & Ro.-ser,  Hammersmith  1,173  0 0 

D'ckeson,  Battersea 1,167  0 0 

W.  J.  Wheeler,  Richmond l.O'K)  0 0 

Lanzell,  Tottenham 890  0 0 

Manniug,  Barnes 950  0 0 

Sander-,  Dulwich 950  0 0 

Bullock,  Kentish-town  945  0 0 

Wyman,  Edmonton  (accepted)  93'J  0 0 


For  proposed  new  Board-room  at  Hampton  Wick,  for 
the  Local  Board.  Mr.  R.  T.  Elssm,  architect,  Surveyor 
to  the  Board.  Quantities  supplied  by  the  architect : — ’ 

Rest  Bros  , Kingston £718  6 0 

Wheatley  & Sons,  Eait  Molesey 698  0 0 

T.  J,  Mesaom,  Tivickenham  69 ) 0 0 

J.  Spinks  & Sons,  Hampton  Wick 678  0 0 

C.  A F.  .Adkins,  Surbiton  677  0 0 

J.  H.  Jarvis,  Surbiton  Hill  019  0 0 

Babbs  Bros..  Surbiton  Hill 615  0 0 

W,  R.  Woods,  Hampton  Wick  635  0 0 

T.  Brunsden  & Co..  Brentford 63)  0 0 

Harris,  Teddington 63)  0 0 

C.  T.  Bartlett, 'I'eddiiigton  6;6  0 0 

W.  Brown,  Kingston 613  15  0 

E.  Wells,  Kingston 60)  0 0 

C.  E.  Oldridge  & Sons,  Norbiton 699  10  0 

John  Filler,  Teddington  681  0 0 

Thos.  Hi.seock,  Hounslow 630  0 0 

C.  Bonell,  Teddington  (accepted)  640  0 0 

or  the  restoration  of  the  tower  and  south  aisles  of 
St.  Matthew’s  Church,  Ipswich.  Mr.  Bisshopp,  architect, 
Ipswich  : — 

E.  S,  Smith,  Ipswich £1,377  7 0 

G.  Kenney,  Ipswich  1,174  10  0 

T.  Thwaites,  Ipswich  1,165  0 0 

E.  Tooley,  Ipswich  (accepted) 1,075  0 0 

For  the  completion  of  “ Branksomdene,”  Honor  Oak, 
for  Mr.  E,  P.  Treochard.  Mr.  Herbert  D.  Appleton, 
architect,  Wool  Exchange ; — 

Avis  & Son £935  0 0 

H,  L.  Holloway  658  0 0 

M.  Redman  625  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  the  Marquis  of  Granby 
tavern,  Drury-lane,  for  Messrs.  Barclay,  Perkins,  & Co. 
Mr.  E.  F.  Pollard,  architect - 

Forrest  £259  0 0 

Langmead  & Way  244  0 0 

Beale  (socepied) 226  0 0 


Grand  Sole!,  Srighion.~-l\i  the  list  of  tenders  for  works 
here  (published  on  p.  844),  Messrs.  James  Smith  & Sons' 
tender  should  have  been  marked  *'  accepted.” 

Special  yoiice. — Lists  of  tenders  frequently  reach  ns 
too  late  for  insertion.  They  should  be  delivered  at  our 
otBce,  46,  Catheriue-street,  Strand,  W.C.,  not  later  than 
four  p.m.  on  Thursdays. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

W.  E.  M.  (we  know  the  etatuo  you  mention!.— J.  J.  L.— P,  A-— 
A.  W,  (it  U of  no  value  to  us).— W.  C..  Brussi-le  (your  letter  le  both 
uncourteoui  and  uncalled  for,  and  aUrihutes  motives  which  have  no 
ezuteiice  whatever). 

Jorreei-Jiidente  should  addrees  the  Editor,  and  not  the  PuhlUher, 
eicsiit  In  cases  of  busitieea. 

All  statements  of  facta,  lists  of  tenders,  4c-.  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publico- 

W'e  are  cempcUed  to  decline  pointing  ant  boots  and  giving 


tr«  cannot  ufidertake  to  return  rejected  eommunicationt. 

Letters  or  coinniuiiicatioos  (beyond  mere  news-items)  which  have 
been  duplicated  for  other  jouruala,  are  KOT  DK3IEED. 


(Falstaff-yard,  Tabard-street,  for  the  Vestry  of  St.  Georgt, 
vthe  Martyr,  S..uthwark.  Mr.  A.  M.  Hiscocks,  engineer 
.and  surveyor  ; — 

Trehoroe £246  0 0 

Beaver 22)  0 0 

Mowlem  A Co 192  0 0 

Rock  Asphalts  Company  175  0 0 

Wheeler  & H'udle  174  0 0 

6.  Butler  laccepted)  163  0 0 


SPECIAL —ALTERjtTrONS  In  STANDING  ADVEB’nSC- 
• MEXTS  or  ORDEBS  TO  DISCONTINUE  latne, 
must  reach  the  Office  before  TEN  o’clock  on  WEDHBo- 


DAY  mocniiigs. 


PERSONS  Advertising  In  “The  Builder,”  may  have  /lep^Ul  addrtittd 
to  the  Office.  46,  Catheriue-street,  Covent-garden,  W.O. 
free  of  eho-’-je.  Letters  wiU  be  forworiled  if  addree^ 
enveloiies  are  sent,  together  with  sufficient  stamp*  t« 
cover  the  poetage. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

“ THE  BUILDER  " is  supplied  diubot  from  the  Office  to  residents 
any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  19a.  per  annura, 
Pf.efaid.  To  couutrlea  within  the  Postal  Union,  26s.  per  annum. 
Remlltnneea  parable  to  D«9UOLJtS  FOURDRINIER,  Publisher, 
46,  Catheriue-street.  W.C. 


Beist  SatK  Stone. 

WESTWOOD  GROUND, 

Box  Ground,  Combe  Down, 

Corsham  Dowm, 

And  Farleigb  Down. 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.,  Limited, 
Corsham,  Wilts.  [Advt. 


Bos  Ground  Stone 

Is  the  Best  for  Use  in  all  Exposed  Positions, 
being  a well-known  and  tried  Weather  Stone. 
50,000  feet  cube  in  stock. 

PICTOR  & SONS,  BOX,  WILTS. 

[Advt. 


Donlting  Freestone  and  Ham  Hill  Stone 

of  best  quality,  in  blocks,  or  prepared  ready  for 
fixing.  An  inspection  of  the  Doulting  Quarries 
is  respectfully  solicited ; and  Architects  and 
others  are  CAUTIONED  against  inferior  stone. 
Prices,  delivered  to  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  given  on  application  to  CHARLES 
TRASK,  Norton  - sub  - Hamdon,  Hminster. 
Somerset. — Agent,  Mr.  E.  WILLIAMS,  73, 
Charlotte-street,  Portland-place,  W.  [Advt. 


Donlting  Stone, 
HAM  HILL, 

BLUB  LIAS  LIME 
(Ground  or  Lump), 


Of  the  very  best 
quality.  — Address 
direct  to  STAPLE 
& HANN,  Quarry 
Owners,  Stoke, 
Hminster.  [Advt. 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lava 
Aspbalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  38, 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials 
for  damp  courses, railwayarcheSjwarebousefloors, 
flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds  and  milk-rooms, 
granaries,  ton-rooms,  and  terraces.  [Advt. 


rUBLISIIEI^  NOTICES. 

CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

SITUATIONS  Vacant,  partnerships,  apprenticeships 

TRADE,  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Six  lines  (about  fifty  wordji  or  under 4a  g<i 

Each  additional  Iln*  (about  ten  words) ’ 0»!  8d! 

Terms  for  Sene*  of  Trade  Advertlseroenta,  also  for  Special  Adver 
tisemenU  on  front  page,  Competitions,  Contracts.  Sales  by  Auction. 
*c.  may  be  obtained  on  s , plication  to  the  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Luiss  (about  THI RTY  words)  or  under  Js,  gd. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) Os.  81I. 

PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

BUmps  miMf  not  be  set.',  but  ail  small  sums  sbonld  be 
remitted  by  Cash  in  Registered  Letter  or  by  Money  Order,  payable 
at  the  Post-office,  Covent-garden,  W.C.  to 

DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER.  Publisher. 

Addressed  to  No.  46,  Catherlne-rtreet,  W.O. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week's  issue  must  reach  the  Office 
before  THREE  o'clock  p.m.  on  THURSDAY. 

The  Publishet  cannot  be  responsible  for  DRAWINGS,  TESTI- 
MONIALS, 4c.  left  St  the  Office  In  reply  to  Advertisements  and 
strongly  recommends  that  of  the  Utter  COPIBS  ONLY  should  be 


Asphalte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava,  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  8TODART  & CO. 

Office  t 

No.  90  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Advt. 


MICHELMORE  & REAP, 


Manufacturers  of 


POLLINGE’S  PATENT  HINGES, 

\J  LEVER,  SCREW,  & BARREL  BOLTS, 

V © Self-Acting  “FALL  DOWN  " GATE  STOPS, 

and  IMPROVED  GATE  FITTINGS  of  every  Deacription 

ILH  36a,  borough  ROAD 

DISCOUNT  TO  BUILDERS.  LONDON,  S.E. 


GOLD  AND  SILVER  MEDALS  AT  AMSTERDAM  EXHIBITION. 


IRON 


F.  BRABY  (&  CO. 

LONDON,  LIVERPOOL,  GLASGOW. 

VERY  PROMPT  SUPPLY. 

LARGE  STOCK  READY. 

CYLINDERS  FOR  HOT-WATER  CIRCULATION. 


Particulars  on  application. 


Chief  Office : 360,  BOSTON  ROAD,  LONDON. 


INTERNATIONAL  HEALTH  EXHIBITION 


No.  5.  JUNE  14,  1884. 


AMBULANCE.— GROUP  IIIa. 

BY  A SCRGEON. 

||MONG  the  moBt  pertinent  and 
original  exhibits  at  the  Health 
Exhibition  at  South  Kensington 
are  the  aids  to  the  sick  and 
wounded  in  war  and  in  peace, 
which  are  grouped  at  one  end 
of  the  Queen’s  Gate  Annexe, 
adjoining  “ Belgium."  A yery 
few  years  ago  ambulance  for  popular  use  was  un- 
known, and  it  is  to  the  benevolent  employment 
of  civil  aids  in  the  Franco-German  and  subse- 
quent wars  that  we  owe  the  adoption  of  the 
oontrivances  for  succouring  the  wounded  in  war 
to  rescuing  the  sick  and  injured  following 
peaceful  occupations.  In  the  catalogue  a dis- 
tinction is  drawn  between  the  aids  for  the  sick 
and  wounded  in  war  and  those  for  the  sick  and 
injured  in  peace,  but  the  difference  is  one 
rather  of  degree  than  of  kind,  as,  the  conditions 
of  their  employment  being  similar,  the  appa- 
ratus are  necessarily  of  similar  construction. 
Completely  equipped  ambulances  for  use  in  war 
are  exhibited  by  the  British  and  Belgian  Army 
Medical  Departments,  and  deserve  examination 
for  the  practical  and  serviceable  character  of 
the  appliances  and  the  ingenuity  of  their  dis- 
posal. For  civil  purposes  such  ambulances  are 
not  needed,  as  stores  of  surgical  instruments  and 
drugs  are  to  be  found  in  every  hospital  and 
private  surgery,  but  they  are  suggestive  of  the 
great  extent  of  such  requirements  and  the 
newest  and  most  economic  forms  they  assume. 
Indeed,  in  mining  districts  and  where  large 
excavations  are  going  on,  as  in  the  construction 
of  docks  and  railways,  the  complete  army 
ambulance  might  well  take  the  place  of  the 
temporary  and  often  incompletely  equipped  local 
gurgery. 

The  aids  for  the  sick  and  injured  in  peace  are 
well  seen  on  the  Stand  (1,064)  of  the  St.  John’s 
Ambulance  Association,  and  the  adjoining  one 
(1,063)  occupied  by  the  carriages  exhibited  by 
Mr.  John  Furley,  who  conjointly  have  been  the 
pioneers  of  the  movement.  The  means  of 
removing  the  sick  and  injured  from  the  scene 
of  accident  or  from  the  home  to  the  hospital, 
are  necessarily  limited,  and  the  variations 
observed  in  the  numerous  exhibits  are  intended 
to  meet  unusual  and  accidental  conditions  of 
position,  space,  &c.  For  removing  the  patient 
in  the  recumbent  position  there  are  numerous 
stretchers  which  may  be  carried  by  hand,  on 
two  or  more  wheels,  or  in  spring  vans  ; and  for 
removing  them  in  the  sitting  position  there  are 
chairs  with  handles,  innumerable  modifications 
©f  the  Bath  chair,  and  of  ordinary  vans  and 
carriages.  Of  the  common  stretcher,  examples 
are  found  in  the  stalls  of  the  Army  Ambulance 
(1,046)  and  the  St.  John’s  Ambulance  Association  , 
(1,064  and  1,056),  some  of  the  latter  modified  [ 
for  use  in  mines,  sewers,  and  confined  spaces. : 
Thus  the  handles  of  one  are  made  telescopic, ! 
and  another  is  fitted  with  a jacket  to  secure  the  ' 
patient  to  the  stretcher  in  order  that  he  may  | 
be  removed  in  the  upright  position.  The  strong 
folding  police  stretcher,  which  runs  on  a i 
pair  of  wheels  with  springs,  like  a hand ! 
barrow,  and  furnished  with  a cover,  appears ' 
to  us  the  most  generally  useful  of  all 
these  appliances  for  civil  purposes,  where  the 
roads  are  tolerably  good  and  the  distance  to 
be  traversed  is  not  great.  The  room  required 
for  housing  this  and  other  stretchers  is  con- 
siderable, and  when  this  is  a consideration  the 
Ashantee  pocket  hammocks,  exhibited  by 
Seydel  & Co.  (1,062),  might  be  used  as  a substi- 
tute. Indeed,  we  are  surprised  that  the  light- 
ness, cheapness,  and  portablenesa  of  these  ham- 
mocks has  not  recommended  their  use  to  the 
police  and  ambulance  associations.  The  weight 


of  one  of  them  is  about  2 lb.,  and  it  can  be 
carried  in  the  coat-pocket,  and  its  cost  is  only 
a few  shillings.  For  carrying  invalids  in  the 
sitting  position  there  are  several  chairs,  with 
handles  in  front  and  behind,  one  of  tho  most 
convenient  and  economical  of  which  is  exhibited 
by  J.  Ward  (1,034)  as  a " carrying  chair,  made 
portable  for  travelling.”  When  folded  np  it 
occupies  little  more  space  than  an  ordinary 
camp-stool,  and  wo  think  it  should  not  only 
form  a part  of  the  impedimenta  of  the  travelling 
invalid,  but  also  an  item  of  the  furniture  of 
every  household.  Other  chairs  of  a similar,  but 
more  ex;*eD8ive  and  luxurious  form,  are  exhi- 
bited by  Carter  (1,029),  llcllroy  (1,030),  and 
other  firms. 

Of  invalid  chairs,  couches,  and  beds  (one  of 
which,  exhibited  by  Leveson  & Sons  (1,027),  is 
priced  at  fifty  guineas  and  called  an  invalid 
ambulance),  there  is  a most  ample  supply, — 
enough,  we  think,  to  meet  every  whim  of  the 
valetudinarian,  and  even  saggest  new  ones  to 
his  alieady  too  fertile  brain.  These  vehicles  are 
forms  of  honse  furniture,  and  hardly  come 
within  the  meaning  of  ambulance  appliances, 
and  we  therefore  pass  them  over  in  this  article. 
We  were  glad  to  learn  from  one  of  the  exhibitors 
that  that  once  very  familiar  piece  of  fnrniture, 
the  spinal  couch,  has  fallen  much  in  price 
lately  because  there  is  httle  demaud  for  it. 
It  is  satisfactory  to  loam  on  such  good 
authority  that  improved  medical  knowledge 
and  moro  rational  physical  occupations  of 
girls  are  so  rapidly  abolishing  that  great 
opproJirium  medicince,  the  so-called  spinal  com- 
plaint. 

Examples  of  ambulance-vans,  omnibuses,  and 
carriages  are  exhibited  by  Mr.  Furley  (1,063), 
the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  (1,047),  and  J. 
Offord  (1,041),  all  of  which  are  adapted  for  the 
removal  of  either  sick  or  surgical  cases.  The 
van  exhibited  by  the  Asylums  Boaid  being 
intended  specially  for  the  removal  of  infectious 
!S,  is  well  coated  with  varnish  inside,  but 
otherwise  contains  no  special  arrangement  for 
being  disinfected.  The  whole  of  these  vehicles, 
not  excepting  Mr.  Furley’s  village  ambulance- 
carriage,  appear  to  us  to  be  unnecessarily 
elaborate  and  expensively  got  up,  and  we  are  at 
a loss  to  know  why  a light  van,  constructed 
on  the  lines  of  the  army  ambulance-wagon, 
has  not  been  adopted.  The  great  expense  of 
providing  such  carriages  must  necessarily  limit 
and  often  preclude  their  use  altogether;  and 
when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  their  chief  use  is 
for  the  conveyance  of  the  poorer  classes,  the 
refinements  of  the  coachbuilder’s  art  might  well 
be  dispensed  with.  It  is  the  natural  tendency 
of  exhibitions  of  the  kind  now  being  held  at 
South  Kensington  to  favour  the  production  of 
showy  things  rather  than  really  useful  ones; 
but  the  serious  work  to  which  ambulance  is  j 
devoted,  and  the  yet  uncertain  position  which 
the  movement  has  attained  in  popular  favour,  * 
ought  to  have  prevented  the  exhibitors  in  this  j 
section  from  falling  into  the  errors  which  are 
so  common,  but  which  are  more  excusable  in 
other  parts  of  the  Exhibition. 


SANITARY  HOUSE  CONSTRUCTION, 
DAMP  • PROOF  AND  FIRE  - PROOF 
BUILDING  MATERIALS,  &c. 

For  the  remainder  of  our  notes  of  the  exhibits 
Class  XXVIII.,  we  will  deal  first  with  those 
relating  to  damp-proof  and  fire-proof  construc- 
tion and  materials  irrespective  of  the  numbering 
of  the  stands,  as  those  exhibits  are  more  germane 
to  the  subjects  of  our  heading.  The  Boulinikon 
Felt  Company,  of  Paternoster-square,  E.C.,  and 
Manchester  (Stand  822),  show  a large  assortment 
of  felts  for  various  uses,  including  woollen  under- 
felt, paper  carpet  underfelt,  cotton  backed  untear- 


able  felt,  and  a waterproof  felt.  The  nntearable 
material  is  stated  to  be  damp-proof,  and  it  can 
be  taken  up  and  relaid  several  times.  The 
waterproof  or  " Lotus  ’’  material  is  put  forward 
as  a speciality  for  laying  on  stone  and  damp 
floors,  and  also  for  roofing  and  d:imp  oonrses. 
The  patent  stair-pads  will  certainly  be  found 
serviceable  for  making  the  treads  noiseless,  and 
saving  the  carpeting  from  too  rapid  wear.  En 
passant,  we  may  observe  that  felt  of  most  kinds 
has  recently  been  much  improved  in  its  manu- 
facture, and  as  applied  to  roofing  and  damp- 
courses,  when  well  m.annfactured  it  is  proving 
a very  valuable  material  within  certain  limits 
of  duration.  Messrs.  Engert  & Rolfe,  Barchester- 
street,  E.C.  (Stand  823)  display  a number  of 
exhibits  kindred  to  the  foregoing,  includli-g 
asphalte  and  felt  for  roofing  and  lining 
roofs ; inodorous  bitumen  felt  for  roofs,  damp 
walls,  and  iron  houses;  hair  felt  for  roof 
lining,  protecting  water  • pipes  from  frost, 
deadening  sound ; and  fibrous  asphalte  anti- 
damp  course.  These  goods  appear  to  be  of 
excellent  manufacture,  and  we  have  little 
doubt  from  an  experience  of  the  use  of 
felt  that  a portion  of  those  put  forward 
will  fully  answer  expectations.  Messrs. 
Frederick  Jones  & Co.,  Perren-street,  N.W. 
(Stand  827),  present  specimens  of  a rather 
newly  introduced  material  entitled  “ Silicate 
Cotton.”  This  substance  is  a mineral  fibre 
manufactured  from  blast  furnace  slag,  and  it  is 
otherwise  named  ” slag  wool.”  There  are  models 
on  view  showing  its  application  for  fire-proofing 
and  sound-proofing,  and  for  preventing  the 
transmission  of  heat  or  cold.  Our  experience 
of  this  new  material  is  too  short  to  enable  ns 
to  say  to  what  extent  it  is  fire-proof,  sound- 
proof, heat-proof,  and  vermin-proof.  The  mate- 
rial is  pnt  forward  as  applicable  to  ceilings  and 
floorings  with  either  wooden  joists  or  iron 
girders,  and  also  for  covering  steam  boilers  and 
pipes,  hot  and  cold  water  pipes,  cisterns,  refri- 
gerator chambers,  &c.  If  silicate  cotton  is 
successful  even  in  a tithe  of  these  oases  of 
application,  it  mnst  prove  highly  serviceable. 
Messrs.  Clark,  Bunnett,  & Co.,  Rathbene-plaoe, 
Oxford-street  (Stand  824),  have  some  very 
valuable  exhibits  in  respect  to  fire-proof 
construction,  accompanied  by  drawings  and 
sections  of  buildings  in  London  where  they 
have  carried  ont  work  on  their  system. 
We  have  spoken  more  than  once  on  former 
occasions  of  the  merits  of  the  fire-proof  con- 
struction as  carried  out  by  the  exhibitors. 
There  is  on  view  in  the  present  instance  parts 
of  a solid  floor  on  the  floor-board  surface,  and 
again  a combination  of  concrete  and  wood. 
The  plank  flooriog  and  its  fixing,  the  interior 
body  of  concrete,  the  girder  work  in  all  parts, 
in  disposition  and  arrangement  are  exceedingly 
well  and  practically  carried  out.  The  under- 
neath finishing  of  the  fire-proof  flooring  is  in 
selenitic  plaster.  Sections  are  given  of  the 
"Ligno”  concrete  floors  6 in.,  7i  in.,  and  Sin. 
thick.  Accepting,  as  we  said  at  the  outset, 
"fire-proof”  as  a relative  term,  Messrs.  Clark, 
Bunnet,  & Co.’s  construction  may  be  count^ed 
upon  as  one  of  a reliable  character.  Mr. 
William  White,  Abergavenny  (Stand  830), 
exhibits  his  very  favourably  • received  and 
largely  used  "Hygoian  Rock  Building  Composi- 
tion” specimens  of  walling  and  water-tanks 
constructed  with  its  aid,  impervious  wall- 
lining,  and  an  improved  method  of  building 
walls  to  render  them  damp  - proof,  and 
to  increase  their  strength.  A portion  of 
a brick  wall  in  situ  is  shown,  in  which  the 
courses  are  treated  with  this  composition  ; and 
as  a test  of  its  strength  a weight  is  snspended 
of  such  a trying  character  as  might  be  reason- 
ably supposed  to  crack  or  tear  the  brickwork 
asunder.  But  it  remains  stable  under  the 
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severe  test.  The  advantages  in  rising  this 
composition  are  that  by  its  aid  walls  one  brick 
thick  can  be  substituted  for  walla  two  bricks 
thick,  the  former  being  as  strong,  if  not 
stronger,  than  two-brick  walla  constructed  in 
the  ordinary  way.  The  composition  is  also 
applicable  in  the  construction  of  reservoirs  and 
tanks,  swimming-baths,  gas-holders,  sea-walls, 
dock-walls,  and  silos  for  ensilage.  The  compo- 
sition may  be  safely  pronounced  a good  damp- 
proof  material,  and  in  every  way  worthy  of 
extended  use.  On  the  score  of  cost,  too,  there 
will  be  a saving  in  the  nse  of  this  composition. 

The  Patent  Durable-Roofing  Felt  Company, 
Stamford-street,  Blackfriars  (Stand  834),  dis- 
play an  assortment  of  their  durable  roofing 
felt  for  covering  roofs,  for  preventing  damp 
in  walls,  for  resisting  fire,  and  a sani- 
tary disinfectant.  These  exhibits  do  not 

materially  differ  in  manufacture  from  some 
felts  already  noticed,  but  we  may  say  that 
those  on  view  are  apparently  of  a good  descrip- 
tion. The  Reed  Lathing  Company,  Great 
Tower-streetj  E.C.  (Stand  833),  present  a webb- 
ing  of  reed  in  substitution  of  laths  as  a basis 
for  plaster  work.  Partitions  and  ceilings 

formed  of  the  material  are  ebown  in  different 
stages  of  preparation.  The  advantages  claimed 
for  this  system  of  plastering  are  durability, 
material  economy,  rapid  fixing  and  deadening 
of  sound,  and  freedom  from  cracks.  The 
plaster  work,  as  far  as  we  examined  it,  looks 
fair  enough,  but  we  see  no  novelty  in  the  use 
of  the  reeds,  which  have  been  used  in  different 
parts  of  England  for  several  centuries  as  a 
basis  for  plaster  work.  Under  a strong  fire 
we  fear  this  plaster  conatruc-tion  (when  sub- 
jected to  the  actiou  of  water  iu  fire  extinction, 
and  the  chemical  changes  developed  under 
such  conditions)  would  rapidly  succumb. 
But  the  use  of  reeds  in  ordinary  cases  may 
prove  economical.  Messrs.  Francis  & Co 
Vaurhall,  S.E.  (Stand  831),  show  excellent 
specimens  of  their  Portland  and  Parian 
cements  and  plaster-of-Paris,  together  wich  a 
testing  machine.  A block  of  Portland  cement, 
section  in.,  is  shown  between  the  jaws  of 
the  machine,  tested  to  1,500  lb.  A small  model 
of  a house,  with  cmcrete  walls,  finished  off 
with  Portland  cement,  is  on  view.  This  cement 
can  be  used  for  bases,  mouldings,  columns, 
slabs,  &c.  There  are  also  presented  specimens 
of  cement  concrete,  made  of  12  ballast  to  1 
cement;  9 ballast  to  ditto,  and  6 ballast  to 
ditto.  All  the  exhibits  are  excellent,  and  of  a 
aitisfactory  kind.  Mr.  William  H.  Batem.an 
Cannon-street,  E.C.  (Stand  828),  baa  on  view 
specimens  of  wood  prepared  by  Sir  William 
Burnett’s  process,  also  canvas  and  fire  hose 
subjected  to  the  same  process,  with  specimens  of 
Sir  William’s  improved  system  of  wood-brick 
flooring.  A model  of  an  apparatus  used  in 
this  process  for  preserving  timber  i.g  also  on 
view.  There  are  so  many  processes  before 
the  public  for  preserving  timber  by  the 
application  of  chemical  agents,  and  for 
preventing  the  ravages  of  dry  rot  and 
wood  - boring  insects,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
say  which  is  the  best  method.  Circumstances 
must  govern  the  application  of  a number  of 
processes,  for  what  is  suitable  under  some  con- 
ditions of  the  employment  of  timber  will  not 
be  found  to  answer  under  other  conditions. 

Araong^the  few  other  remaining  exhibits  in 
Class  XXVII.,  some  have  already  been  inci- 
dentally noticed  in  articles  on  Sanitary  House 
Decoration,  and  the  remainder  are  in  course  of 
notices  under  other  classes  of  exhibits.  It  may 
be  said  here,  however,  that  the  exhibits  of 
Phillip’s  Patent  Lock-Jaw  Tile  Company  (Stand 
837),  the  Bracknell  Potterv,  Brick,  and  Tile 
Company  (Stand  838),  the  Wortley  Fire  Clay 
Company  (Stand  842),  Messrs.  W.  Ingham  & 
Sons,  Buckiersbury,  E.C.  (Stand  840),  and  a 
ccuple  of  new  exh  bitors  of  similar  wares,  that 
their  goods  in  roofing  tiles,  bricks,  and  terra 
cotta  objects  are  up  to  the  usual  standards. 
Besides  glaze  1 stoneware  for  various  purposes, 
the  last-nam  ;d  firm  exhibits  some  good  vitrified 
red  bricks  for  sewers,  capable  of  resisting  the 
destructive  actiou  of  sewer  gases. 

We  have  now  exhausted  all  the  exhibits 
calling  for  notice  in  Class  XXVIII.,  and  it  may 
be  seen  that  they  are  for  the  moat  part  of  an 
important  character.  In  those  relating  to  damp 
and  fire-proof  construction  some  advance  has 
been  made,  but  much  yet  remains  to  be  accom- 
plished m these  departments  of  the  buildin<y  art 
before  exhibitors,  builders,  or  the  general  public 
can  feel  satisfied  that  the  limits  of  healthy  and 
secure  construction  have  been  reached. 


INDIA. 

The  Indian  exhibits,  which  occupy  a space  ah 
the  west  end  of  tho  Central  Gallery,  are,  as 
might  be  expected,  principally  of  a decorative 
and  artistic  description,  the  sanitary  and  health- 
ful aspect  beisg  but  indirectly  represented  by 
means  of  condiments,  tea,  tobacco,  &c. ; bub 
this  is  illustrated  in  a commensurate  manner, 
and  gives  a good  idea  of  the  importance  of  this 
branch  of  the  general  supply,  and  in  one 
instance  the  two  classes  are  shown  by  one 
exhibitor,  viz.,  Mr.  Wm.  Bowden,  ISc,  Hogarth- 
road,  Kensington,  who  draws  attention  to  a 
method,  which  seems  useful,  of  packing  tea  in 
small  quantities  in  tinfoil  packets.  The  tinfoil, 
which  is  of  a soft  and  pliable  nature,  is  sealed  by 
applying  a hot  iron  where  the  edges  overlap, 
the  use  of  solder  being  done  away  with,  and,  as 
it  has  been  shown  that  muriate  of  zinc  occurs  in 
ordinary  soldering,  and  is  an  active  poison,  one 
apprehension  is  removed.  A novelty  is  also 
shown  in  some  Zanzibar  mats  of  a large  size, 
made  from  palm  fibre  of  a diagonal  texture  close- 
woven  by  hand ; the  colouring  is  good,  being 
both  sides  alike,  and  the  stripes  running  trans- 
versely to  the  length  of  the  mat.  Some  smaller 
mats  of  Cingalese  fibre  are  of  finer  texture, 
light  colour,  and  good  quality,  and  very  little 
known  here.  Another  comparative  novelty  is 
a Cingalese  reed  curtain,  which  consists  of  short 
lengths  of  a species  of  bamboo  strung  together 
longitudinally  by  a fine  cord,  each  length  being 
separated  by  a glass  bead,  which  gives  a free 
movement  and  prevents  chafing;  the  pattern  is 
formed  by  having  the  pieces  of  bamboo  of 
a different  colour,  so  that  horizontal  lines,  or 
diamond  shapes,  Ac.,  of  various  sizes,  can  be 
obtained  ; although  these  stripes  haug  verti- 
cally and  allow  a free  passage  of  air,  they  can 
be  looped  up  like  an  ordinary  curtain,  and  for 
a hot  climate  must  be  very  serviceable.  Some 
good  specimens  of  modern  Benares  ware, 
Mooltan  pottery,  and  rich  silk  embroidery,  and 
various  hand-printed  and  woven  hangings,  are 
also  to  be  seen,  although  there  is  not  much 
space  to  display  thorn  to  advantage.  Upwards 
of  seventy  specimens  of  wheat  are  on  view 
from  the  different  provinces  of  India,  showimr 
a great  difference  of  size  and  shape' of  the 
grain,  and  it  is  also  the  intention  of  Mr.  Bowden 
to  show  specimens  of  rice,  which,  by  the  way, 
appears  to  have  been  overlooked  by  all  the 
exhibitors,  and  this  is  greatly  to  bo  wondered 
at,  considering  the  important  part  this  cereal 
takes  in  the  products  of  so  vast  an  area. 

A very  large  space  is  allotted  to  Mesi?rs. 
Vincent,  Robinson,  & Co.,  who  fill  the  floor 
space,  walls,  and  even  the  roof,  with  good  and 
in  some  cases  unusually  large  carpets  and  rugs 
of  good  quality  and  exceptional  range  of  colour, 
and  in  addition  to  those  are  a few  old  specimens 
of  brasswork,  which  are  somewhat  rare. 

Some  specimens  indigo  are  shown  by  Messrs. 
Lehzen  & Co.,  who  bring  examples,  and  give 
values,  of  the  different  kinds  from  Java,  India, 
and  Guatemala,  but  iu  this,  as  in  other  instaufe 
in  this  section,  it  would  be  of  greater  interest  if 
further  description  were  attached. 

Mr.  Alfied  luman,  17,  Ebury-street,  Pimlico, 
has  a few  specimens  of  Tussore  (or  Tusser)  and 
corah  silks : it  is  from  this  latter  that  the  French 
make  their  “ foulard,”  which  is  so  popular 
among  the  feminine  community.  Also  are  to 
be  seen  a few  specimens  of  modern  Indian 
pottery,  in  which  a European  tendency  of 
colour  and  form  becomes  visible;  but  a few 
plates  are  exempt  from  this,  and  one  or 
two  in  particular  partake  more  of  the 
Rhodian  character.  A few  curiosities  are  also 
added,  amongst  which  are  some  silver  Swami 
cigar  mouth-pieces  (the  Swami  is  one  of  their 
gods  which  figures  on  every  convenient  and 
inconvenient  space),  brass  spice-boxes  with  the 
inevitable  peacock,  and  sundry  curios  of  a like 
description. 

The  Indian  Tea  Districts  Association  give  a 
large  diagram  of  Ansell’s  patent  tea-sorter, 
which  is  an  ingenious  machine  for  winnowing 
and  separating  the  various  qualities  of  teas, 
capable  of  dressing  500  Ib.  per  hour.  Near 
this  is  Davidson’s  tea-drying  apparatus  (the 
“Sirocco”),  but  this  is  apparently  so  self- 
contained  that  no  action  is  visible,  and  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  might  be  a large  stove  ; 
here,  again,  some  description  might  be  appended 
to  lead  visitors  to  take  an  interest  in  a process 
which  at  present  passes  unnoticed.  Tobacco  is 
represented  by  some  very  good-looking  speci- 
mens of  cigars  and  Manilla  cheroots,  sent  by 
I John  Mark,  of  St.  Anne’s-sqiiaro,  Manchester, 


and  M.  R.  Jurando  & Co.,  but  whether  these, 
in  a “Health”  point  of  view,  are  exhibited  as 
incitements  or  as  warnings,  we  will  not  under- 
take to  say. 

The  “ Empress  of  India”  is  well  worked  in 
wool  and  floss  silk,  in  a way  which  redeems  the 
ordinary  weakness  of  work  in  this  material, 
some  portions  being  very  well  managed ; and 
as  it  baa  taken  gold  medals  at  Calcutta,  Mel- 
bourne, Sydney,  and  Adelaide,  it  has  pre- 
sumably found  favour.  Mr.  Warde,  who  shows 
this,  has  also  some  ordinary  modern  sandal  and 
other  wood  fairings  requiring  no  comment. 

Mr.  T.  Wardle,  of  Leek,  Staffordshiie,  shows 
some  silk  skeins  of  good  quality,  and  in  this 
case  are  some  pieces  of  silk  printed  and  woven 
with  Indian  material  and  dyes ; these  “ tusser” 
cloths  (from  the  Hindu  “tuauru,”  or  shuttle) 
are  evidently  from  the  South  Kensington 
Museum,  although  not  stated  as  such.  They 
are,  of  course,  selected  specimens,  and  very 
delicate  in  pattern  and  colour. 

The  Upper  Assam  Tea  Company  show  many 
varieties  of  tea,  and  call  attention  to  the  rapid 
advance  in  favour  of  the  products  of  this  and 
the  neighbouring  districts.  It  appears  that 
within  the  past  fifty  years  upwards  of  a quarter 
of  a million  aci'es  of  jungle  have  been  cleared 
by  our  countrymen  and  planted  with  tea,  em- 
ploying over  a quarter  of  a million  people  in  the 
cultivation.  Some  small  tea-plants  are  shown, 
varying  somewhat  in  character, — one  looking 
like  a small  laurel,  more  especially  as  it  has 
a white  edge  like  the  variegated  description  so 
general ; another  has  a serrated  edge,  and  would 
be  scarcely  distinguishable  from  many  of  our 
indigenous  plants.  As  an  example  of  tho  im- 
portance which  this  industry  has  assumed,  it  is 
stated  that  the  consumption  of  tea  in  1883  in 
the  United  Kingdom  was  170  million  pounds,  of 
which  over  one-third  was  Indian.  Some  of  the 
seeds  are  shown,  wliich  are  of  the  same  size, 
shape,  and  colour  of  small  chocolate  drops. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  collections  has 
been  brought  together  by  Messrs.  Procter  & Co., 
428,  Oxford-street,  who  have  erected  a special 
pavilion  in  keeping  with  their  exhibits,  which 
are  of  a comprehensivo  character,  including 
textiles,  pottery,  jewellery,  woodwork,  musical 
instruments,  Ac.,  some  of  which  are  of  con- 
siderable rarity.  The  native  cleverness  in  their 
particular  branch  of  metal  work  is  shown  in 
their  plates  and  vessels  and  in  strange  juxta- 
position of  metals,  such  as  silver  hammered 
into  iron  and  zinc,  and  gold  into  steel,  in  their 
weapons.  Among  the  fabrics  are  some  em- 
broidered pnrdahs  or  cotton  cloths,  and  printed 
sarees  of  rich  and  strong  dead  colours,  which 
make  very  satisfactory  decorative  hangings, 
and  Benares  kincobs  of  gold  embroidery  on 
silk,  Decca  and  brocaded  muslins  from  Jaipur, 
all  of  which  attractattention,  which  seems  to  be 
divided  between  these  and  a somewhat  extensive 
selection  of  native  jewellery  and  precious  stones, 
some  of  which  are  uncut  and  unmounted,  and 
show  great  variety  iu  disposition.  The  pieces 
of  blackvvood  furniture  from  Bombay  and 
Ahmedabad  are  good  specimens,  and  show  a 
more  florid  treatment  than  many  similar  objects, 
the  inevitable  gods  being  omitted,  and  giving 
place  to  foliage  and  flowers.  Those  who  take 
the  trouble  to  carefully  examine  this  section  of 
the  Exhibition,  and  ask  a few  questions  of  the 
attendants,  will  find  much  more  to  interest  them 
than  is  apparent  at  first  sight,  as  the  various 
objects  are  so  spaced  that  they  are  not  always 
fully  extended  or  easily  got  at. 

SANITARY  FITTINGS. 

To  conclnde  our  notice  of  tho  exhibits  in  the 
Eastern  Annexe. 

Stand  542  is  occupied  by  Messrs.  George 
Farmiloe  & Sons,  of  St.  John-street,  Smithfield, 
who  exhibit  the  “Eos”  water-closet,  which  is 
made  in  one  piece  of  earthenware,  and  is,  as  we 
have  pointed  out  on  a previous  occasion,  a very 
simple  and  effective  appliance.  Messrs.  Farmiloe 
& Sons  also  show  their  water-waste  preventing 
cistern,  for  which  it  is  claimed  that  it  gives  a 
full  flush  and  after-flush  without  the  aid  of  a 
syphon,  and  that  it  is  suitable  for  either  valve 
or  hopper  closets.  The  Du  Bois  American 
drawn-lead  traps  and  bends  for  soil-pipes,  sink 
and  bath  wastes,  &c.,  are  shown  in  a variety  of 
forms  at  this  stand,  and  the  exhibitors  also  show 
samples  of  lead  pipe  made  by  them  at  the 
Island  Leadmills,  Limebouse,  together  with  a 
good  assortment  of  plumbers'  brasswork. 

Mr.  John  Parker,  of  Woodstock  (Stand  544), 
shows  his  dry-earth  and  ash-closets,  which 
exhibits  some  improvements.  A urine  separator 
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ia  now  fitted  to  ont-door  closets;  this  carries 
the  liquid  away  to  a drain  or  pit,  leaving  the 
solid  matter  dry.  This  closet  is  fitted  with 
seat-action,  so  arranged  as  to  previdc  for  the 
admission  of  the  requisite  supply  of  ashes  to  the 
receptacle  each  time  the  closet  is  used. 

Stand  545  is  occupied  by  Messrs.  Lawson  & 
Donkin,  architects,  Bournemouth,  who  exhibit 
what  they  claim  to  be  “ the  only  combination 
«arth  and  water-closet.”  At  the  time  of  our 
visit,  however,  it  was  evidently  out  of  order,  or 
had  not  been  properly  fixed,  and  as  the  stand 
was  without  an  attendant,  or  any  written  or 
printed  description  of  the  apparatus,  wo  are  not 
prepared  to  express  any  opinion  upon  the  merits 
•of  the  contrivance,  which  apparently  provides 
for  the  separation  of  the  liquids. 

Messrs.  G.  T.  Blundell  & Co.  (Stand  No. 
547),  show  their  improved  double  - valve 
water-closet,  which  is  suitable  for  use  either 
in  buildings  cr  on  board  ship.  It  is  claimed 
that  the  shape  of  the  pan  (of  hopper  form)  is 
such  as  to  prevent  any  lodgment  of  matter  after 
the  handle  actuating  the  top  valve  has  been 
raised.  The  after-flush  is  effected  without  any 
special  apparatus,  but  the  supply-pipe  is  of 
large  diameter  and  carried  entirely  round  the 
top  of  the  pan,  and  the  water  retained  in  the 
pipe  after  the  valve  is  closed  is  stated  to  be 
sufficient  to  seal  the  top  valve.  In  addition  to 
the  top  valve  there  is  a second  one  below,  which 
is  always  closed  before  the  top  one  is  opened, 
so  that  any  direct  communication  between 
the  soil-pipe  and  the  closet  is  cut  off.  The 
axles  of  the  valves  work  through  stuffing- 
boxes.  The  motions  of  the  upper,  lower,  and 
water-supply  valves  are  effected  by  one  lever. 
Provision  can  be  made  for  running  a veutilating 
pipe  into  the  space  between  the  two  valves. 

On  Stand  54B  ia  a half-sized  working  model 
of  Mr.  J.  Conyers  Morrell's  patent  self-acting 
cinder-sifting  ash-closet,  exhibited  by  the  Sani- 
tary Appliance  Company,  of  Manchester.  The 
closet  makes  use  of  household  ashes  for  sani- 
tary purposes  by  separating  the  dust  from  the 
cinders,  a quantity  of  ash-dust  being  delivered 
over  the  soil  on  each  use  of  the  closet ; the 
sifted  cinders  fall  at  the  rear. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Symons  (Stand  555),  of  George- 
street,  Blackfriars-road,  shovvs  two  or  three 
applications  of  a patent  taken  out  by  him 
(No.  651  of  1883)  for  raising,  lowering,  and 
holding  weights.  Be  applies  this  invention  to 
a water-waste  preventing  cistern  and  to  the 
ordinary  cottage- valve  or  other  water-closet 
apparatus.  An  essential  part  of  the  inven- 
tion consists  of  a belt  or  cord  with  a motor  or 
operating  weight  attached  to  one  end  and  an 
adjusting  weight  on  the  other  end,  the  belt  or 
cord  beingcoiled  on  a stud  oraxle  and  the  descent 
of  the  motor-weight  retarded,  partly  by  friction 
and  partly  by  the  adjusting  weight;.  The  motor- 
weight  can  thus  be  lowered  automatically 
and  timed  in  its  descent  by  the  combined  action 
of  the  belt  and  adjusting  weight.  Various  other 
arrangements  are  possible,  but  from  what  we 
have  said  it  will  be  seen  that  the  invention  is 
applicable  to  a variety  of  purposes,  the  auto- 
matic closing  of  valves  connected  with  water- 
closet  flushing  apparatus  being  among  the 
number.  The  patentee’s  brake-closing  valve 
cistern  deserves  the  attention  of  visitors,  as  also 
does  his  apparatus  for  connexion  with  water- 
closet  valves.  The  invention  ia  applicable  to 
any  form  of  valve  - closet,  but  the  exhibitor 
stands  somewhat  in  his  own  light  by  exhibiting 
it  attached  to  one  of  the  now  generally  and 
deservedly  condemned  pan-closets, — condemned, 
we  may  say  for  the  information  of  non-teclmical 
readers,  because  the  huge  iron  ” container  ” into 
which  the  basin  fits  and  into  which  the  "pan  ” 
empties,  is  a retainer  of  filth.  Nevertheless 
the  invention  seems  to  be  well  worth  attention 
on  its  own  merits;  but,  unfortuuately,  the 
stand  allotted  to  the  exhibitor  is  exceedingly 
small,  and  he  ia  placed  at  a further  disadvantaf^e  ; 
in  not  being  able  to  show  his  appliances  in 
action  with  the  use  of  water.  It  is  thus  im- 
possible for  visitors  to  fully  judge  of  the  value 
of  the  invention,  and  we  think  it  mi"ht  be 
possible  to  assign  to  the  exhibitor  a better 
position,  especially  as  several  more  suitable 
positions  are  even  yet  unoccupied. 

Stand  566  is  occupied  by  the  Domestic 
Engineering  and  Sanitary  Appliances  Company, 
who  have  on  view  some  very  useful  fittings, 
including  the  Oxford  wash-out  closet  and  rust- 
less slop-tray. 

We  have  now  dealt  with  the  whole  of  the 
sanitary  fittings  in  the  Eastern  Annexe,  but 
there  are  others  scattered  about  in  various 


parts  of  the  Exhibition,  notably  in  that  portion 
of  the  East  Central  Gallery,  where  the  baths,  &c., 
are  on  exhibition.  This  portion  of  the  Exhibi- 
tion will  be  noticed  in  our  next. 


HEALTH  EXHIBITION  CONFERENCES. 
(Continued  from  p.  874  of  the  present  Numier.) 

The  meeting  held  on  Tuesday  afternoon  was 
under  the  presidency  of  Captain  Douglas 
Galton,  C.B,,  F.R.S. 

The  first  paper  read  was  by  Dr.  George 
Wilson,  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Mid- 
Warwick  District,  on 

DOMESTIC  SANITATION  IN  RURAL  DISTRICTS. 

Dr.  Wilson  observed  that  fortunately  for 
health  requirements,  he  believed  that  the 
population  was  steadily  diminishing  in  the 
strictly  rural  parts  of  the  country,  otherwise 
the  question  of  overcrowding,  in  consequence 
of  the  closing  of  dilapidated  cottages,  would 
become  much  more  serious  than  it  was. 
But  when  it  was  considered  that  a 
large  proportion  of  the  cottages  which 
were  still  considered  habitable  only  contained 
one  sleeping  - room,  it  must  be  conceded 
that  decency  could  not  be  maintained  with  a 
growing  family,  and  that  overcrowding  was 
common  enough.  One  great  difficulty  in  deal- 
ing with  this  question  was  the  fact  that  the 
wages  of  the  agricultural  labourer  did  not 
enable  him  to  pay  a rental  which  would  be 
sufficient  to  encourage  private  enterprise  in 
building  new  cottages,  even  when  land  could  be 
readily  leased  or  purchased.  A comfortable 
cottage  could  not  be  built  for  less  than  lOOZ., 
and  the  average  rent  paid  by  agricultural 
labourers  would  not  yield  a higher  return  than 
three  per  cent.  But  many  old  cottages  could  be 
purchased  at  such  a cheap  rate  that  after 
having  been  put  into  habitable  repair,  they 
would  yield  a return  oE  from  ten  to  fifteen  per 
cent.,  so  that  if  sanitary  authorities  had  the 
power  to  purchase  and  repair  old  cottages  and 
build  new  ones  in  districts  where  the  obliga- 
tions of  landowners  were  persistently  neglected, 
he  thought  a vast  improvement  could  be  speedily 
effected  without  unduly  increasing  the  rates. 
There  ought  to  be  an  amendment  of  the  Public 
Health  Act  to  enable  sanitary  authorities  to 
enforce  by-laws,  not  only  in  respect  to  new 
houses,  but  in  respect  to  the  kind  and  situation 
of  closets  and  the  proper  construction  and  dis- 
connexion of  drains.  Next  with  respect  to  the 
water  supply,  the  usefulness  of  the  Public 
Health  (Water)  Act  was  limited,  inasmuch  as  it 
applied  only  to  rural  districts,  whereas  it  should  be 
madeapplicabletoall  districts,  whether  urban  or 
rural,  not  provided  with  a public  water  supply. 
The  disposal  of  refuse  included  three  very  im- 
portant items  in  village  sanitation,  viz.,  closet 
accommodation,  scavenging,  and  drainage.  The 
water-closet  which  was  fonnd  to  answer  best  in 
districts  where  there  was  no  public  water  supply 
was  the  simple  pan-closet,  with  syphon  bend  and 
ventilating  shaft,  and  he  always  recommended 
that  the  slop  water  be  used  for  fioshing  pur- 
poses. Of  course,  this  applied  only  to  outside 
closets;  where  the  water-closet  was  inside  the 
house,  it  should  be  provided  with  proper 
cisternage  and  other  appliances.  But  even 
when  the  closet  accommodation  was  of  a kind 
to  satisfy  all  reasonable  sanitary  requirements, 
cleanliness  of  the  surroundings  could  not  be 
maintained  without  due  attention  to  scavenging. 
He  was  of  opinion,  however,  that  for  the  great 
majority  of  villages  public  scavengiug  was  not 
only  unnecessary,  but  to  insist  upon  it  was  un- 
reasonable. But  there  still  remained  the  serious 
difficulty  of  satisfactorily  disposing  of  the  slops 
and  refuse  water,  and  in  villages  of  any  size 
this  implied  a system  of  drainage  of  some  sort, 
which  would  depend  in  a great  degree  on  local 
circumstances.  But  suppose  a village  was 
fairly  well  drained,  or  reqoired  to  be  well 
drained,  how  was  the  sewage  or  slop  water  to 
be  ultimately  treated  ? That  also  depended 
much  on  local  circumstances,  but  in  whatever 
way  the  slops  were  ultimately  disposed  of  they 
required  to  be  conveyed  by  one  or  more  outlets 
to  a safe  distance.  lu  conclusion,  Dr.  Wilson 
expressed  the  opinion  that  medical  officers  of 
health  should  be  trained  men  and  debarred 
from  private  practice,  while  surveyors  and 
sanitary  inspectors  should  hold  certificates 
from  the  Sanitary  Institute  or  some  other 
examining  body  as  to  their  fitness  to  discharge 
the  duties  required  of  them.  Extended  legal 
powers  were  also  required  for  rural  districts. 


SANITARY  HOUSES  FOR  THE  WORKING  CLASSES  IN 
URBAN  DISTRICTS. 

Mr.  H.  Percy  Boulnois,  M.  Inst.  C.E,, 
Borough  Engineer  of  Portsmouth,  read  a paper 
on  this  subject.  He  described  the  requirements 
of  a house  which  could  be  built  at  a very 
moderate  cost,  suitable  for  the  habitation  of 
the  working  man  and  his  family,  and  within  his 
means,  and  at  the  same  time  be  as  sanitarily 
perfect  as  modern  science  would  admit.  The 
site  should  be  clear  of  all  filth ; it  should  not 
be  an  old  refuse-tip,  and  if  marshy  it  must  be 
drained.  The  whole  of  the  site  of  the  house 
within  its  walls  should  be  covered  with 
a layer  of  cement  concrete,  G in.  thick,  to 
prevent  the  ground  air  rising  into  it.  No  base- 
ments should  be  allowed.  The  external  walla 
of  the  house  should  be  constructed  hollow,  by 
means  of  two  4^  in.  walls,  with  a space  of 
about  2i  in.  between,  proper  damp-courses  of 
asphalte  or  slate  being  provided.  The  house 
might  contain  either  four  or  six  rooms.  In  the 
former  case  the  ground-floor  would  have  parlour 
and  kitchen,  the  upper  floor  two  bed-rooms;  in 
the  latter  the  kitchen  could  be  built  as  a tene- 
ment wing  at  the  back,  with  a small  bedroom  over 
it.  The  height  of  the  rooms  should  be  8 ft.,  the 
windows  being  sash-hung  and  opening  at  the 
top,  and  if  any  special  means  of  ventilating  the 
rooms  could  bo  introduced  which  would  be 
beyond  the  tampering  powers  of  the  inmates, 
so  much  the  better,  if  it  did  not  make  the  rooms 
too  cold  or  draughty.  One  favourable  means 
of  good  and  cheap  ventilation  was  by  a simple 
construction  of  the  fireplace,  the  back  and  sides 
being  made  hollow,  with  air-bricks  on  the  floor- 
level,  the  fireplace  itself  being  merely  formed 
by  three  or  four  iron  bars  built  in  across  the 
front.  Great  care  should  be  exercised,  in  laying 
the  floors,  that  the  battens  should  be  close 
jointed.  Open  joints  were  highly  unsanitary. 
The  walls  of  the  rooms  shonld  be  painted  or  dis- 
tempered in  bright,  cheerful  colours.  The  roof  of 
the  house  should  be  flat,  covered  with  cement 
concrete  and  a thin  coating  of  genuine  mastic 
asphalte.  This  fiat  roof  could  be  approached 
from  the  top  lauding  by  a flight  of  easy  steps  or 
stairs.  Not  only  did  such  a roof  give  a more 
even  temperature  to  the  rooms  under  it,  but  it 
afforded  a ready  escape  for  the  inmates  in  case 
of  fire.  It  was  cheaper  of  construction  than  an 
ordinary  slated  or  tiled  roof,  and  it  served  as  a 
pleasant  place  for  recreation  or  even  as  a garden 
or  drying  ground.  At  the  back  of  the  house  there 
should  be  a c-ourt-yard  paved  with  asphalte,  not 
thouaual  nondescript  inclosure  called  a "garden.” 
Plenty  of  air-space  should  be  provided  in  front 
of  the  house.  Upon  the  back  yard  should  open 
the  doors  of  the  wash-house,  the  water-closet, 
Ac.  No  fixed  dustbin  should  be  allowed  : fixed 
dustbins,  except  for  large  establishments,  were 
a dangerous  nuisance,  as  they  were  difficult  to 
empty  and  clean.  The  water  supply  for  flushing 
mast  be  ample,  and  come  from  a sufficient 
height,  and  through  a li-in.  pipe  at  least.  The 
main  sewer  should,  if  possible,  be  at  the  back 
of  the  bouse  for  two  important  reasons ; first, 
because  the  drain  netd  not  then  pass  under  the 
house ; and  secondly,  that  of  economy,  as  less 
length  of  drain  was  required.  If  it  were  un- 
avoidable that  the  drain  should  pass  under  the 
house,  then  it  must  be  completely  surrounded 
by  good  cement  concrete.  The  sink  in  the 
scullery  or  kitchen  should  be  one  of  the  many 
glazed  stoneware  patterns  to  be  seen  in  the  Ex- 
hibition, not  of  stone  or  cement;  and  the  pipe 
leading  from  it  should  empty  into  a pit  covered 
with  a grating  and  provided  with  a syphon,  or, 
still  better,  to  a simple  form  of  grease-trap, 
which  could  be  purchased  for  a few  shillings. 
The  rain-water  down-pipes  must  also  empty 
themselves  on  to  or  near  open  gratings,  and 
mnst  on  no  account  be  connected  directly  with 
thedrain.  The  water  supply  should  bo  constant, 
but  if  it  were  unfortunately  intermittent  then 
the  cisteni  must  be  placed  in  such  a position  as 
to  be  easily  seen  and  cleansed.  The  above  re- 
quirements for  a sanitary  house  were  perfectly 
simple  and  not  prohibitive  of  the  strictest 
economy.  A change  was,  however,  required  in 
the  present  machinery  and  manner  of  the  in- 
spection of  dwellings  in  course  of  erection,  and 
until  a larger  staff  of  inspectors  or  sanitary 
police  were  employed  little  real  advancement 
would  be  made  in  the  sanitation  of  buildings. 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion  which  followed, 
Professor  Sir  Henry  Acland,  K.C.B.,  M.D,,  after 
expre.'siug  his  sense  of  the  value  of  the  papers 
which  bad  been  read,  said  he  quite  agreed  with 
an  opinion  expressed  by  Dr.  Wilson  as  to  the 
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desirability  of  instruction  being  given  in  Sani- 
tary matters  in  our  Board  Schools.  It  was  not 
by  State  compulsion  that  people  were  to  be 
kept  clean,  but  by  the  influence  of  knowledge  on 
personal  character. 

Sir  Robert  Rawlinson  agreed  with  Sir  Henry 
Acland  that  sanitary  iinprovcmfnts  must  be  a 
matter  of  education  and  not  of  Si  ate  compulsion, 
and  said  he  must  appeal  to  tlie  ladies,  for  this 
was  a question  on  which  female  kuowledge  must 
come  to  the  front.  As  regarded  extravagance, 
he  had  sanitary  plans  and  estimates  come  before 
him  every  day  of  his  life.  He  had  to  look  them 
over,  and  ho  found  that,  instead  of  sanitary 
works  being  carried  out  with  greater  economy 
or  cheapness  than  formerly,  he  was  staggered 
at  the  extravagance  shown  ; ho  was 
appalled  at  the  estimated  sums  for  drainage. 
These  Local  Boards  were  independent  in 
a measure  in  their  action.  After  the 
central  Board  had  sanctioned  a scheme  the 
Local  Board  had  perfect  control,  and  the  gentle- 
men elected  to  look  after  the  interests  of  the 
ratepayers  were  often  either  ignorant  of  their 
duties  or  they  were  careless.  The  works  were 
left  to  the  contractor ; the  local  snrveyor  did  not 
attend  to  his  duties,  and  over  and  over  again 
the  estimates  were  exceeded  one-third,  one-lialf, 
and  sometimes  doubled. 

Hr.  Thursfield  (Shropshire)  observed  that 
good  water  was  often  to  be  obtained  by  sinking 
wells,  but  frequently  no  trouble  was  taken  iu 
finding  the  best  sites  ; easy  access  was  the  only 
thing  considered. 

Dr.  Woodford  (Berkshire)  spoke  of  the  impor- 
tance of  imparting  sanitary  instruction  to  the 
poorer  classes. 

Dr.  Carpenter  remarked  that  it  was  perfectly 
nseless  to  have  by-laws  for  sanitary  rogulatious 
unless  the  people  could  be  made  to  understand 
the  objects  for  which  those  regulations  were 
carried  out. 

Sir  Thos.  Acland,  M.P.,  said  if  he  had  learned 
anything  it  was  that  great  progress  had  been 
made  in  the  minds  of  those  who  were  sanitary 
workers,  and  that  they  were  looking  now  to 
what  was  the  fundamental  work  to  be  done, 
viz.,  educating  the  people.  He  wanted,  how- 
ever, to  see  a statutory  enactment  that  all 
officers  of  health  and  inspectors  of  nuisances 
should  have  an  educational  qualification. 

Dr.  Sanders  (Herts)  thought  the  time  had 
come  when  an  amendment  of  the  Public  Health 
Act  should  be  obtained. 

Dr.  P.  Nunn  (Bournemouth)  was  of  opinion 
that  one  of  the  practical  points  to  be  con- 
sidered by  that  Conference  was  as  to  whether 
power  could  not  be  obtained  to  buy  land  com- 
pulsorily on  which  to  erect  labourers’  cottages. 

Dr.  Dudfield  observed  that  there  were  forty 
medical  officers  of  health  in  London,  and  he 
thought  that  was  sufficient.  These  officers 
should  be  paid  adequate  salaries  to  enable 
them  to  dispense  with  private  practice.  He 
wished  there  was  power  to  compel  sanitary 
authorities  to  do  their  duty. 

The  Chairman,  in  some  concluding  observa- 
tions, said  ho  did  not  see  any  reason  why  living 
in  flats  should  be  unhealthy.  Much  as  he  had 
advocated  fire-places  for  purposes  of  ventila- 
tion, he  thought  some  arrangement  might  be 
advantageously  made  by  which  fire-places  could 
be  got  rid  of  in  large  blocks  like  the  Peabody 
buildings.  He  thought  that  if  sanitary  officers 
would  exercise  the  powers  they  possessed  in 
an  intelligent  manner  there  would  be  very  few 
insanitary  bouses  in  England. 


At  the  meeting  of  the  Conference  held  on 
Wednesday  last,  Dr.  Bristowo  read  a paper  on 
“Industrial  Diseases.”  A report  of  this  is 
deferred. 


ENTEHNATIONAL  CONFERE^•CE  ON  EDUCATION. 

The  Executive  Council  of  the  International 
Health  Exhibition  have  determined  to  hold  an 
International  Conference  on  Education  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Education  Division  of  the  Exhi- 
bition; they  have  appointed  a committee  of 
management,  who  have  drawn  np  the  following 
programme.  For  convenience  of  discussion,  all 
papers  to  be  read  will  be  printed  beforehand, 
and  they  will  subsequently  be  published  by  the 
Executive  Council. 

Persons  desirous  of  attending  the  Conference 
are  invited  to  send  in  their  names  to  Mr.  K. 
Cowper,  secretary  to  the  committee  of  manage- 
ment, International  Health  Exhibition,  South 
Kensington,  to  whom  any  inquiries  can  be 
addressed. 


The  following  is  the  order  of  subjects  to  be 
treated : — 


1.  Conditions  of  Healthy  Edncaiion. — Under  this 
head  may  be  included  the  consideration  of  the 
structure,  fitting,  and  equipments  of  a school ; 
gymnastics  and  other  physical  exercises  ; the  right 
apportionment  of  time  to  different  su!>jects  of  in- 
struction in  schools  of  various  classes  ; the  indirect 
effect  of  pictorial  or  other  decoration  in  improving 
the  taste  and  cultivating  the  imagination,  and  in 
increasing  the  scholars’  interest  in  their  work. 

2.  Infant  Tyaining  and  Teaching. — (a)  Kinder- 
garten ; (6)  Instruction  generally.  Under  this  head 
may  be  included  the  right  structure  of  schools  and 
class-rooms  for  very  young  children  ; the  apparatus 
needed  for  play  and  for  instruction  ; the  exercises, 
mental  or  manual,  best  fitted  to  awaken  the  facul- 
ties ; the  distribution  of  time  ; pictures,  decoration, 
collections  of  objects,  Ate. 

3.  Technical  Teaching.  — («)  Science;  (&)  Art! 
fc)  Handicrafts  ; (d)  Agriculture  ; («)  Domestic 
Economy.  Under  this  head  may  be  included  : — 
(a)  methods  of  teaching  the  different  branches  of 
physical  and  of  natural  science,  the  equipment  of 
school  laboratories,  the  value  of  experimental  work 
by  pupils,  the  organisation  of  evening  science  classes 
and  of  science  schools,  the  connexion  between  the 
teaching  of  pnre  and  applied  science  ; (i)  the  teach- 
ins  of  drawing  and  of  colouring  as  a preparation  for 
’esigning  and  decorative  work ; (c)  the  value  of. 
pecial  and  general  workshop  instruction  in  elo 
meotary,  higher,  and  evening  schools,  the  equip* 
ment  of  school  workshops  ; (d)  the  teaching  o' 
agricultural  science  in  elemontary,  in  intermediate, 
and  higher  schools,  in  evening  science  classes,  in 
special  colleges,  and  in  the  universities,  methods  of 
teaching  experimental  farms  ; (e)  methods  of  teach- 
ing cookery  in  schools,  e.g.,  by  book  lessons,  by 
demonstrative  lectures,  and  in  school  kitchens. 

4. 
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Teaching  of  Music  in  Schools. 

5.  Mns'ums,  Libraries,  and  olhei'  Suhsidiury  Aids 
Tnsirnction  in  connexion  with  Schools.  — Under 

this  bead  r^ay  be  included  the  means  of  establishing 
and  managing  school  libraries  ; the  promotion,  with 
the  help  of  the  scholars  or  otherwise,  of  museums  of 
art  and  science,  illustrative  of  the  local  fauna,  flora, 
industry,  history,  archseology,  &c.  ; school  savings’ 
banks  ; botanical  and  other  field  excursions  ; visits 
to  picture-galleries  and  museums ; voluntary  evening 
classes  for  singing,  recitations,  &c.  ; and  generally 
the  means  of  connecting  the  influence  of  the  school 
with  home  life  and  Belf-improvement. 

6.  Training  of  Teachers. — Under  this  head  will  be 
considered  the  right  professional  preparation  for 
teachers  in  (a)  Elementary;  (i)  Intermediate  and 
Higher ; (c)  Special  and  Technical  Schools.  The 
relative  advantages  of  training  in  special  institutions 
and  in  colleges  for  general  education.  Normal 
colleges,  their  constitution,  conditions  of  admission, 
programme  of  studies  ; apprenticeship  ; model  and 
practising  schools ; universities  and  their  relations 
to  the  training  of  teachers ; professorships  and 
lectureships  on  education  ; examination  for  diplomas  , 
and  certificates  ; legal  recognition  of  such  diplomas  . 
and  certificates;  registration  of  teachers. 

7.  Inspection  and  Examination  of  Schools. — (a)  By 
the  State;  (t)  By  the  Universities;  (c)  By  other 
Public  Bodies. 


In  the  article  on  “Dress,”  by  “a  Medical 
Man,”  in  our  last  week’s  Supplement,  some 
complimentary  remarks  were  made  as  to  some 
boots  made  on  anatomical  principles,  and  which 
were  exhibited  in  comparison  with  ordinary 
boots,  and  with  a model  of  the  foot.  By  an 
oversight  of  our  contributor,  the  name  of  the 
author  of  this  meritorious  exhibit,  Mr.  F. 
Lanagan,  was  omitted:  and  as  other  names 
were  given,  we  supply  bis  now. 


RICHARD  ANDERSON,  F.C.S, 

author  ol  ‘’LightniiiB  Conductors:  their  Hirtorr,  Nature, 

uud  Mode  of  Application,"  makes  a Speciality  of  Teetisg  the  EtHcient 
Action  of  Llghtoiog  Conductors ; and  of  girlng  Advice  as  to  tlie  best 
mode  of  applying  the  Apparatus  for  the  Frotection  of  Public  and 
Private  Buildings.— Leadtuhall  House,  101,  LeadenhoU-stieet,  E.C. 


8.  Organisation  oj  Elementally  Education. 

9.  Organisation  of  Intermediate  and  Higher  Educa' 
lion. 

10.  Organisation  of  University  Education. 

11.  Systems  of  Public  Inslmction  in  Various 
Coitntries. 


THE  HOUSING  OF  THE  POOR. 


Sib, — In  your  impression  of  the  17th  May  [Supple- 
ment, p.  73.'i],  you  refer  to  my  drawings  and  the 
omission  I have  made  in  not  stating  the  cost  per 
room,  although  giving  other  figures  in  detail.  ’Ihe 
estimate  of  2,250f.  per  block  was  calculated  at  42f. 
per  room,  being  the  cost  at  which  f erected  a similar 
three-story  building  by  contract  at  Bothnal-green 
twelve  months  since. 

'The  note  on  the  drawings,  and  to  which  you  also 
refer,  viz.,  “ That  buildings  of  three  or  four  stories 
can  be  built  more  economically  than  lofty  struc- 
tures,” I admit  is  a bold  assertion  to  make,  but  one 
that  can  be  maintained  by  figures.  The  average 
cost  per  room  in  lofty  structures,  such  as  the  Im- 
proved Industrial  Dwellings  Company,  isSOf.  This 
extra  cost  is  incurred  by  the  increased  thickness  of 
the  brickwork  to  all  walls.  The  required  thickness 
for  a three-story  building  is  14  in.  to  the  lower 
story  and  9 in.  above,  whereas  one  of  six 
stories  requires  18  in.  at  the  base  and  14  in.  to  all 
the  floors  above,  with  a proportional  increase  to 
divisional  and  other  walls.  This  gives  an  increase 
of  one-third  upon  the  large  item  of  brickwork  alone, 
in  addition  to  which  there  is  Iho  extra  cost  of  window 
linings  and  other  matters  which  would  not  be  re- 
quired in  9 iu.  work  ; also  a loss  of  floor-space,  and 
as  it  is  necessary  that  these  buildings  should  be 
erected  at  the  smallest  possible  cost  to  allow  the 
rooms  to  he  let  at  low  rentals,  attention  to  detail  of 
th’S  description  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  Taking 
my  return  of  5^  per  cent,  upon  the  outlay  for  a 
three-srory  building,  had  the  height  beeu  increased 
six  stories  the  cost  and  return  would  be  as 
follows: — 


or  5|  per  cent,  only,  or  a loss  of  ^ per  cent,  upon 
that  of  a three-story  building.  Another  fact  in 
favour  ofmy  assertion  is  the  case  of  ordinary  small 
dwelling-houses.  A row  of  six-roomed  cottages  can 
be  well  built  at  2251.  each  ; hut  had  these  six 
rooms  formed  part  of  a lofty  building,  they  would 
have  cost  300f. 

The  object  of  my  drawings  is  to  show  the 
possibility  of  erecting  dwellings  for  the  poor  which 
can  be  )irofitably  let  at  small  rentals,  without  (to  my 
mind)  the  very  objectionable  piling  up  of  floor  upon 
floor  with  the  consequent  inconvenience  of  lofty 
staircases,  and  the  dismal  and  drearv’  appear.'tnce  of 
the  areas  or  courtyards  debarring  the  sun  from  any 
chance  of  ever  shining  into  the  lower  windows,  the 
necessity  of  which  haa  been  so  often  pointed  out  by 
doctors  and  others.  A room  with  plenty  of  daylight  is 
more  likely  to  be  kept  clean  and  free  from  dirt  and 
filth  than  a dark  one. 

Another  point  which  I claim  in  my  drawings  is  the 
isolation  of  each  block,  which  gives  the  sanitary 
authorities  free  control  of  all  open  spaces,  and 
admits  the  periodical  removal  of  the  contents  of  the 
dust  receptacle,  without  passing  through  the  build- 
ing, and  also  allows  a free  circulation  of  air  to  every 
part. 

Much  more  might  be  said  upon  this  very  important 
subject,  but  I fear  I have  already  trespassed  upon 
your  valuable  space. 

Joseph  Wall,  A.RI.B.A, 
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Iron  Roofs. 


LA.RGE  number 
of  excellent  draw- 
ings and  details  of 
various  kinds  of 
roofs,  principally 
such  as  are  used 
for  the  covering  of 
railway  stations, 
have  been  brought 
together  by  the 
author  of  the 
work*  published 
under  the  above 
title.  In  the  pre- 
face he  states  that 
■“  Ids  object  has  not  been  to  deal  with  methods 
Adopted  for  the  calculation  of  strains,  which 
have  already  been  well  considered  by  many 
practical  authors  in  standard  works,  but  to 
provide  a record  of  the  style  of  design  adopted 
in  some  of  the  best  know'n  roofs  that  have 
been  erected.”  The  task  which  the  author 
set  himself  he  has  performed  with  great  care 
•and  ability. 

The  book  consists  chiefly  of  plates,  of  which 
there  are  sixty-five,  besides  a large  number  of 
•diagrams  interspersed  with  the  letterpress, 
illustrating  the  principles  upon  which  various 
tinds  of  roofs  are  constructed.  The  letterpress 
■does  not  contain  any  detailed  description  or 
■explanation  of  the  plates,  which  are  left  to  tell 
their  own  tale  ; this  they  do  with  sufficient 
-clearness  for  all  the  purposes  of  the  experienced 
architect  or  engineer,  but,  for  the  benefit  of 
students,  a somewhat  fuller  explanation  of 
•each  plate  would  have  made  the  work  more 
valuable  as  a book  of  reference. 

The  employment  of  iron  in  the  construction 
•of  the  principal  of  roofs  may  be  almost  said  to 
have  been  introduced  by  the  present  genera- 
tion of  engineers,  many  of  whom  can  remember 
the  time  when  it  was  scarcely  ever  used  in 
those  structures  except  in  the  form  of  bolts  and 
-straps  to  bold  together  the  several  timbers.  It 
first  began  to  take  the  place  of  wood  in  the 
parts  that  were  in  tension,  such  as  king  or 
•queen  posts  and  tie-beams,  for  which  wrought- 
iron  used,  while  the  heads  of  the  kings  or 
•queens  were  made  of  cast-iron  for  the  heads  of 
the  rafters  to  frame  into.  Later  on  we  find 
-cast-iron  employed  for  the  struts  which  were 
in  compression,  the  same  material  being  also 
lused  for  shoes  to  receive  the  feet  of  beams. 
Afterwards,  when  iron  came  to  be  rolled  of 
various  sections,  it  was  found  convenient  to 
liave  every  part  of  the  roof  of  wrought  or 
r-olled  iron,  although  even  in  the  present  day 

• Iroa  Enofa.  By  A.  T.  Wabnialey,  Aaaoc.-Mem.  Inst. 
C.E.  Loudon  ; E.  i F.  N.  Spon.  1884. 
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we  find  cast-iron  sometimes  u.sed  in  parts 
subject  to  compression  only. 

The  author  remarks  “ that  many  of  the  early 
iron  roofs  closely  resembled  the  form  of  con- 
struction adopted  for  ordinary  timber  trusses,” 
and  an  illustration  of  this  is  given  in  the  iron 
roof  of  the  House  of  Lords,  which  is  a com- 
bination of  wrought  and  cast  iron.  It  was, 
however,  soon  found  that  other  arrangements 
of  the  parts  were  better  suited  to  the  mateiial 
employed,  and  the  tie-rod,  instead  of  being 
horizontal  throughout,  was  generally  made  to 
slope  upwards  towards  the  centre,  so  as  to  give 
a greater  clear  height  to  the  interior  of  the 
building.  A strut  was  placed  at  the  middle  of 
each  rafter  and  at  right-angles  thereto,  a tie- 
rod  being  attached  to  each  end  of  the  rafter 
and  the  lower  end  of  the  strut,  so  as  to  form  a 
kind  of  inverted  king-truss,  while  a horizontal 
tie  between  the  ends  of  the  struts  completed 
the  truss.  It  is  on  this  principle  that  most  of 
the  iron  trussed  roofs  have  been  and  still  are 
constructed,  the  number  of  struts  and  braces 
being  increased  with  the  increase  of  span. 
As  an  example  of  a large  roof  of  this  descrip- 
tion the  author  gives  the  details  of  that  over 
the  Exeter  station,  erected  about  twenty  years 
ago,  the  span  of  which  is  132  ft.  ; the  struts  in 
this  case  are  of  cast  iron.  The  cost  of  this 
roof  is  stated  to  have  been  about  16?.  10s.  per 
square,  while  that  of  a similar  roof  of  half  the 
span  was  only  9?.  per  square,  it  being  generally 
found  that  the  cost  per  square  increases  with 
the  span. 

In  curb  roofs,  which  have  four  instead  of 
two  principal  rafters  to  each  truss,  the  same 
method  of  stiffening  the  rafters  is  adopted,  a 
strut  being  placed  at  the  middle  of  each  with 
tie-rods  connecting  it  with  the  ends  of  the 
rafters,  and  cross-ties  connecting  the  two  sides 
together.  An  example  of  this  form  of  roof  is 
given  by  the  author  in  drawings  of  that  over 
the  North-Eastern  station  at  Leeds,  of  which 
the  span  is  89  ft. 

In  the  illustrations  of  the  Bristol  Station 
roof,  we  find  an  adaptation  of  the  above-named 
principle  to  a roof  having  curved  rafters.  The 
span  here  is  125  ft.,  and  the  rafters  are  formed 
as  lattice  girders,  2 ft.  deep,  with  a curvature 
of  which  the  versed-sine  is  4 ft. ; there  is  only 
one  stmt,  which  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  each 
rafter  with  a tie  at  each  end,  and  a suspension- 
rod  in  the  middle  holds  up  the  centre  of  the 
tie-rod,  which  rises  10  ft.  above  the  springing. 
This  roof  was  built  on  a curve,  and  the  cost 
was  37?.  16s.  per  square,  measured  on  plan. 
Where  the  span  of  a roof  is  very  great  it  is 
found  advantageous  to  have  one  continuous 
rafter  in  the  form  of  a circular  segment,  which 
is  stiffened  by  vertical  struts  attached  at  their 
lower  ends  to  the  tie-rod,  and  between  these 
is  fixed  diagonal  bracing  to  hold  up  the  tie-rod  \ 


and  keep  the  struts  in  compression.  Tills 
form  of  roof  is  known  by  the  name  of  the 
“bowstring”  principle,  and  is  seen  in  that  over 
the  New-street  Station  at  Birmingham,  of 
which  the  span  is  212  ft.,  erected  in  1854 
at  a cost  of  17?.  15s.  per  .square.  The  Cannon- 
street  Station,  in  London,  is  another  example 
given  by  the  author,  the  span  of  which  is 
190  ft.,  built  at  a cost  of  49?.  10s.  per  square. 
That  over  the  Charing-cross  Station  is  also  on 
the  same  principle,  with  a span  of  186  ft.,  the 
cost  of  which  was  40?.  per  square. 

The  bow-string  principle  was  also  adopted  in 
the  construction  of  the  Lime-street  Stiition 
at  Liverpool,  erected  about  ten  years  ago,  of 
which  Mr.  Walmisley  gives  the  details.  In 
this  roof  the  “boom”  is  a curved  girder  of 
X section  14^  in.  deep,  having  a rise  of  42  ft. 
with  a span  of  212  ft.  The  depth  at  the  centre 
to  the  tie-rod  is  20  ft.,  and  the  boom  is  stiffened 
by  twenty  braces  forming  a series  of  Ws,  each 
brace  consisting  of  four-angle  irons  with  cast- 
iron  distance-pieces  to  give  them  an  outward 
swell  in  the  middle  ; these  are  attached  to  the 
tie-rod  by  means  of  bolts.  The  cost  of  this 
roof  was  30?.  per  square. 

A form  of  principal  frequently  adopted  in 
station  roofs,  consists  of  sloping  rafters  'with  a 
tie-rod  across  from  foot  to  foot,  'with  vertiad 
stmts  and  diagonal  bracing  between  the  rafters 
and  tie.  The  roof  of  the  Broad-street  Station 
of  the  North  London  Railway,  erected  in  1865, 
is  an  example  of  this  type,  the  span  being  95  ft. 
The  station  at  Preston  has  a similar  roof  with 
a span  of  77  ft.  In  the  London  Bridge  Station 
of  the  Brighton  Railway,  the  same  principle  is 
employed  with  a continuous  curved  rafter, 
having  a span  of  88  ft. 

A method  which  is  sometimes  employed  in 
roofs  of  considerable  span  consists  in  placing 
horizontal  lattice  or  Warren  girders  horizontally 
across  from  wall  to  wall,  and  covering  them 
with  a series  of  “ ridge-and -furrow”  roofs  of 
small  span.  This  plan  was  adopted  in  the 
Exhibition  building  at  Hyde  Park  in  1851, 
and  has  also  been  employed  for  a roof  of 
114  ft.  span  over  the  Bridge-street  Station  at 
Glasgow,  which  is  carried  on  nineteen  Warren 
girders  placed  31  ft.  6 in.  apart,  and  having  a 
depth  of  12  ft.  The  cost  of  this  roof  and  the 
covering  was  22?.  5s.  per  square.  The  roof  of 
the  Central  Station  at  Glasgow  is  also  on  this 
system,  being  carried  on  seventeen  lattice 
girders  spanning  the  whole  width  of  213  ft. 
6 in.,  having  a depth  of  20  ft. ; these  are  braced 
longitudinally  with  diagonal  braces  attached 
to  horizontal  lattice  girders,  which  carry  the 
gutters.  The  covering  is  formed  of  ten  spans 
of  vidge-and-furrow  roofs ; and  the  cost  was 
28?.  17s.  6d.  per  square.  Ano,ther  roof  built 
in  this  way  is  that  of  the  Citadel  Station  at 
Carlisle,  which  is  carried  on  twenty-four  girders 
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of  single  lattice  pattern,  15  ft.  deep,  and  of 
various  spans,  the  longest  heing  154  ft.  In 
this  case  the  ndge-aad-furrow  covering  runs 
parallel  %vith  the  supporting  girders. 

The  class  of  roof  to  which  modern  engineers 
appear  to  be  most  partial  is  that  in  which  the 
principal  consists  of  an  arched  rib  of  sufficient 
depth  to  carry  the  load  of  the  covering,  and 
formed  either  with  a solid  web  or  with  open 
lattice  work.  As  all  arches  have  a certain 
amount  of  horizontal  thrust  outwards  at  the 
springing,  it  is  necessary  to  secure  the  feet  of 
the  curved  rib  from  overturning  the  supports, 
either  by  placing  ties  across,  as  in  the  bow- 
string principle,  or  by  giving  sufficient  solidity 
to  the  abutments.  Where  the  supporting  walls 
or  piers  are  carried  up  to  a considerable  height 
it  is  difficult  to  give  them  sufficient  strength  to 
resist  the  thrust  of  an  arched  roof  of  wide  span, 
in  which  case  it  is  usual  to  introduce  a tie-rod 
across  to  secure  the  ends  of  the  rib  from  thrust- 
ing on  the  walls.  This  tie-rod  is  held  up  to 
the  rib  by  light  suspension- rods,  and  no 
bracing  or  strutting  is  required,  as  the  rib 
itself  has  sufficient  strength  to  carry  the  load. 
An  example  of  this  kind  of  roof  is  seen  in 
that  over  the  Victoria  Station  of  the  London, 
Chatham,  and  Dover  railway,  having  a span 
of  129  ft.  Tlie  arched  rib  in  this  case  is 
formed  as  a lattice  girder,  4 ft.  deep,  with  a 
rise  of  32  ft.  in  the  centre  ; the  tie-rod  being 
held  up  to  it  by  fifteen  suspension-rods,  and  its 
centre  being  8 ft.  G in.  above  the  springing  line. 
A similar  form  of  roof  is  employed  to  cover 
the  Central  Station  at  Liverpool,  where  the 
main  ribs  are  IGO  ft.  span,  with  a rise  of  40  ft., 
the  tie  rising  14  ft.  in  the  middle.  The  main 
ribs  are  55  ft.  apart,  and  connected  by  lattice 
purlins,  which  support  five  intermediate  ribs. 
Another  roof  of  this  type  is  that  over  the 
Queen-street  Station  at  Glasgow,  having  a 
span  of  170  ft.  The  rise  of  the  ribs  is  here 
44  ft.,  and  of  the  tie-rods  14  ft.  9 in.,  the  latter 
being  held  up  to  the  ribs  by  six  suspension- 
rods.  Each  rib  is  latticed  on  the  Warren  prin- 
ciple, and  is  4 ft.  in  depth.  The  cost  of  the 
roof  and  covering  was  2H.  per  square. 

Wherever  a good  abutment  can  be  obtained 
for  the  arched  rib,  it  is  usual  to  dispense  with 
the  tie-rods,  as  in  the  roof  of  the  Metropolitan 
Kailway  Station  at  High-street,  Kensington, 
which  has  a clear  span  of  90  ft,,  the  ribs  being 
elliptical,  and  formed  as  solid  plate  girders, 
16  in.  deep  at  the  centre,  and  rising  29  ft. 
above  the  springing.  This  station  being  in  a 
cutting,  no  extra  expense  was  incurred  in 
provicUng  sufficient  abutment  to  the  arch. 

The  largest  single-span  roof  on  the  arch 
principle  that  has  been  erected  is  that  over  the 
St.  Pancras  Station  of  the  Midland  Kailway, 
which  the  author  has  illustrated  by  four  plates. 
Each  rib  of  this  roof  is  in  the  form  of  a four- 
centred  or  Tudor  arch,  having  a clear  span  of 
240  ft.,  and  a rise  at  the  centre  of  96  ft.  It 
springs  from  the  level  of  the  platform,  the 
thrust  being  chieHy  taken  by  the  heavy  brick 
piers  on  which  the  feet  are  secured  by  means 
of  anchor-plates  and  strong  bolts  carried  down 
to  the  foundations.  As  an  additional  precau- 
tion to  prevent  any  dangerous  thrust  on  the 
walls,  the  main  floor  girders  which  carry  the 
platform  and  rails  are  made  to  form  a continuous 
tie  between  the  feet  of  the  rib.  The  construc- 
tion of  the  rib  is  that  of  a lattice  girder,  6 ft. 
in  depth.  There  are  twenty-live  of  these 
main  ribs  in  the  roof,  placed  29  ft.  apart,  with 
trussed  purlins  between  them,  which  carry  the 
intermediate  ribs.  The  upper  part  is  covered 
with  ridge-and-furrow  roofing,  which  runs 
parallel  to  the  main  ribs.'  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  features  about  the  erection  of  this 
roof  was  the  timber  scaflblding  employed  to 
raise  each  rib  into  its  place.  This  consisted  of 
a travelling  stage  dividing  the  span  into  three 
parts,  the  side  stages  having  five  and  the  centre 
six  divisions  each,  and  four  divisions  in  each 
stage  from  back  to  front.  The  first  staging 
travelled  on  123  wheels,  2 ft.  8 in.  diameter, 
running  on  a beam  of  timber  18  in.  square. 
The  cost  of  this  roof  was  31/.  10s.  per  square. 

Another  roof  of  similar  type  is  that  over  the 
St.  Enoch  Station  at  Glasgow,  in  which  the 
rib  is  elliptical,  or  nearly  so,  and  has  a span 
of  198  ft.,  with  a ri.se  of  80  ft.  Each  rib  is 
5 ft.  in  depth,  and  is  formed  as  a Warren 


girder,  being  secured  at  the  feet  to  a base-plate 
which  is  carried  under  the  platform  for  about 
13  ft.,  and  is  anchored  down  with  strong 
bolts.  There  is  also  a similar  roof  over  the 
Centr.al  Station  at  Manchester,  with  a span  of 
210  ft.  and  a rise  of  85  ft.  The  roof  of  the 
Drill  Hall,  Derby,  is  also  made  on  this  prin- 
ciple, the  ribs,  which  are  2 ft.  deep,  springing 
from  the  level  of  the  ground,  and  having  a 
span  of  75  ft.,  with  a rise  of  30  ft.  ° 

The  station  at  York  is  234  ft.  wide,  and  is 
built  on  a curve  in  plan.  It  is  covered  by  four 
elliptically-arched  roofs  of  unequal  span,  rest- 
ing on  three  rows  of  iron  columns  18  ft.  high. 
The  outer  walls  have  strong  buttresses  to 
resist  the  thrust  of  the  arches,  of  which  the 
widest  has  a span  of  81  ft.  with  a rise  of  27  ft. 
The  covering  of  the  upper  part  is  on  the  ridge- 
and-furrow  system.  Where  the  springing  of 
an  arched  rib  is  raised  to  a considerable  height 
above  the  ground,  it  is  necessary  to  give  it  as 
much  as  possible  the  stiffness  of  a horizontal 
girder,  so  as  to  reduce  to  a minimum  the  out- 
ward thrust.  In  the  roof  of  the  Crystal  Palace, 
at  Sydenham,  which  has  a span  of  104  ft., 
this  hiis  been  done  by  making  the  semicircular 
ribs  8 ft.  in  depth,  and  forming  them  of  double 
lattice  work  ; also  any  horizontal  thrust  that 
might  arise  is  transmiUed  by  means  of  a cast- 
iron  framework  to  a system  of  columns  con- 
nected by  girders  and  braces,  which  renders  the 
whole  structure  perfectly  rigid.  In  the  Agri- 
cultural Hall  at  Islington  the  roof  is  formed  of 
latticed  ribs,  having  a span  of  125  ft.,  and  rise 
of  51  ft.,  which  rest  on  a double  row  of  braced 
columns,  forming  a base  of  sufficient  width  to 
resist  the  thrust  of  the  ribs,  which  is  conveyed 
through  the  gallery  girders  to  the  outer  walls. 
The  roof  of  the  Paddington  Station  of  the 
Great  Western  Railway,  which  is  240  ft.  wide, 
is  formed  in  three  spans  of  segmental  ribs,  the 
centre  one  having  a span  of  102  ft.  with  a 
rise  of  33  ft.  9 in.  ; the  depth  of  the  ribs 
increases  from  the  centre  towards  the  springing. 

The  Middlesbrough  station  is  covered  by 
two  unequal  spans  of  curved  ribs  forming 
pointed  arches,  the  larger  one  being  struck 
with  a radius  of  42  ft.,  and  having  a depth  of 
2 ft.  ; these  ribs  are  formed  of  open  lattice 
work. 

Iron  is  frequently  employed  in  the  construc- 
tion of  domed  roofs  over  circular  or  elliptical 
areas.  That  over  the  British  Museum  reading- 
room,  built  in  1857,  is  circular  on  plan  with  a 
span  of  140  ft.  and  a rise  of  106  ft. ; and  con- 
sists of  twenty  circular  iron  ribs  meeting  at 
the  top  in  a circular  ring  40  ft.  in  diameter. 
The  ribs  spring  from  the  top  of  cast-iron 
staucheons,  and  the  space  between  them  is  filled 
up  with  brickwork. 

The  Albert  Hall  at  Kensington  is  covered 
with  a domical  roof  of  a different  type.  This 
building  is  elliptical  on  plan,  the  length  being 
219  ft.  and  the  width  185  ft.  The  roof  is 
formed  of  thirty  half- principals  springing  from 
a continuous  iron  curb  laid  on  the  top  of  the 
wail,  and  meeting  at  the  centre  in  an  elliptical 
ring.  Each  rib  is  a girder  with  curved  top 
and  bottom  flanges  meeting  at  the  end  which 
rests  on  the  wall,  and  having  a depth  of  17  ft. 

9 in.  at  the  summit,  the  rise  of  the  lower 
flange  being  33  ft.  above  the  springing.  Each 
half-principal  is  divided  into  seven  bays  by 
struts  with  cross  bracing  between.  There  are 
seven  rows  of  latticed  purlins  fixed  all  round 
the  roof  between  the  principals. 

Tlie  largest  dome  that  has  ever  been  built  is 
the  wrought-iron  roof  of  the  Vienna  Exhibi- 
tion, designed  by  the  late  J.  Scott  Kussell,  and 
erected  in  1873.  This  building  is  circular  on 
plan,  with  a clear  span  of  343  ft.,  the  height 
from  the  ground  to  the  springing  of  the  roof 
being  80  ft.  The  roof  is  conical,  and  slopes  at 
an  angle  of  30  deg.  to  the  horizon.  It  is  con- 
structed of  rolled  plates  riveted  together,  the 
lower  edge  being  strengthened  by  a wrought- 
iron  curb  in  the  form  of  a continuous  box 
girder.  At  the  top  of  the  cone  there  is  an 
opening  100  ft.  diameter,  on  which  is  another 
curb  surmounted  by  a drum  34  ft.  high,  on 
which  i.s  another  cone  of  plate-iron  supporting 
a lantern.  The  entire  cone  is  stiffened  with 
lattice- girders  running  from  curb  to  curb  up 
the  side  of  the  cone,  with  ring-girders  at 
intervals  laid  parallel  to  the  curbs.  These 


girders  and  rings  are  placetl  outside  the  cone 
In  this  mode  of  construction  there  is  no  out- 
ward thrust  upon  the  supports. 

In  the  construction  of  iron  roofs  it  is  very 
important  that  great  care  should  be  taken  in 
forming  the  joints  of  the  various  parts,  as  the 
fractiure  of  a single  bolt  might  endanger  the 
whole  structure.  The  author  has  given  nume- 
rous examples,  drawn  to  a large  scale,  of  the 
modes  of  connecting  the  parts  of  roofs,  which 
will  be  of  great  value  to  the  designer  of 
these  structures  ; hut  we  think  that  some 
further  description  of  these  matters  might 
have  added  to  the  utility  of  his  book.  The 
common  mode  of  fixir>g  the  ends  of  the  tie- 
rod  to  the  feet  of  the  rafters  is  by  means  of 
a round  bolt  passed  through  both  of  them  - 
thus  in  the  roof  of  Bristol  Station  the  tie  of 
a roof,  125  ft.  span,  depends  entirely  on  the 
shearing  strength  of  a single  pin,  3^  in.  in 
diameter ; and  in  that  of  Exeter  Station  having, 
a span  of  132  ft.,  it  is  held  by  a bolt  3j  in. 
diam.eter.  In  the  roof  of  Swansea  Station, 
with  a span  of  64  ft.  6 in.,  the  tie  is  held  by  a 
pin  only  1|-  in.  diameter.  The  end  of  the  tie 
of  the  Cannon-street  Station  is  held  between 
two  plates  by  means  of  key -wedges,  so  that  it 
can  be  tightened  up  if  necessary,  the  plates 
heing  secured  to  the  foot  of  the  rafter  with 
fifteen  i in.  bolts  ; and  in  the  London  Bridge 
Station  of  the  Brighton  Railway  the  same 
method  is  adopted,  as  well  as  in  that  of  Lime- 
street,  Liverpool.  Where  the  tie-rod  is  in 
several  lengths,  as  is  the  case  with  all  large 
roofs,  the  ends  are  united  either  by  being 
screwed  into  sockets,  or  else  by  bolts  passed 
through  them,  the  ends  being  widened  out  te 
receive  the  bolts.  The  screw-joint  has  the 
advantage  of  allowing  the  tie  to  be  tightened 
up  when  necessary.  The  ends  of  struts  are 
fixed  to  the  rafters  with  bolts  or  rivets,  and 
are  either  bolted  directly  to  the  tie-rod  or 
else  to  a plate  attached  to  the  screw-socket 
above  mentioned.  Suspension-rods  are  bolted 
to  the  web  of  the  rafter  and  passed  through 
the  tie-rod  with  nut  and  screw  to  tighten  them 
up.  Braces  are  generally  bolted  to  the  rafter,, 
and  also  to  a plate  attached  to  the  tie-rod  ; 
but  in  some  large  roofs  they  are  fitted  with 
key-wedges  or  screwed  into  sockets  so  as  to 
allow  of  tightening. 

In  roofs  of  large  span  which  have  tie-rods, 
one  end  is  generally  laid  upon  rollers  to  allow 
for  expansion  and  contraction  by  change  of 
temperature.  In  the  roof  of  Exeter  station,  of 
which  the  span  is  132  ft,  it  was  found,  how- 
ever, after  some  time  had  elapsed,  that  the 
rollers  had  never  moved,  and  might  have  been 
dispensed  -with.  In  arched  roofs  without  ties^ 
it  is  impossible  to  leave  one  end  free,  con- 
sequently the  only  way  in  which  they  can 
expand  is  by  rising  at  the  crown. 

One  great  drawback  to  the  use  of  iron  for 
roofs  is  its  liability  to  corrosion  and  decay, 
especially  in  the  case  of  wrought  iron,  so  that  a 
few  years  of  neglect  might  cause  the  strongest 
framework  to  fall  to  pieces.  Numerous 
methods  have  been  devised  for  preventmg 
decay,  that  of  galvanising  being  very  largely 
used ; but  this  process  is  said  to  render  the 
iron  brittle.  The  most  efficient  protection  for 
iron  appears  to  be  that  of  coating  it  with 
magnetic  oxide  by  exposing  it  to  a emrent  of 
higbly-heated  air.  This  is  known  as  the 
Bower-Barff  process.  Even  this  protection, 
however,  seems  to  fail  where  the  metal  is 
subjected  to  severe  strains,  which  cause  the 
coating  to  peel  off  from  wrought  iron  and 
steel,  although  it  answers  very  well  for  cast 
iron. 

Mr.  Walmisley  is  of  opinion  that  “oiling  is 
a very  much  better  protection  from  the  effects 
of  the  weather  or  the  action  of  steam  than 
painting,  but  care  is  needed  properly  to  clean 
oft’  the  black  scale  or  oxide  formed  upon  the 
iron  by  contact  with  the  air  immediately  after 
leaving  the  rolls.” 

A process  is  said  to  have  been  recently 
invented  of  rendering  iron  rust-proof  without 
diminishing  its  strength,  by  alloying  it  with 
other  metals,  as  copper  and  zinc,  which  perhaps 
may  revolutionise  the  whole  system  of  iron 
working.  The  discoverer  of  any  efficient 
process  of  preserving  iron  might  certainly  be 
regarded  as  a benefactor  of  the  human  race. 
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RAILWAY  SHAEEIIOLDEES  AND 
THE  NEW  RAILWAY  REGULATION 
BILL. 

Tue  Government  Bill  for  the  Regulation  of 
Railways  has  aroused,  as  our  readers  will  pro- 
bably not  be  surprised  to  hear,  a like  amount 
of  uncompromising  opposition  from  the  railway 
interests  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  the  manu- 
facturers and  freighters  on  the  other.  A meet- 
ing convened  by  the  “ Association  of  Railway 
Shareholders  ” was  held  at  the  Cannon-street 
Hotel  on  the  5th  current,  Lord  Brabounie  in 
the  chair,  to  consider  the  Bill.  It  is  not  clear 
to  w’hat  extent  the  400,000  Railway  Share- 
holders in  England  and  Wales  (as  Lord 
Brabourne  estimates  the  number)  are  repre- 
sented by  this  association.  The  chairmen  of 
the  great  railways  have  not  given  their  support 
to  the  organisation,  having,  indeed,  an  associa- 
tion of  their  oAvn.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
chainuan  of  the  meeting  referred,  in  not  the 
most  cordial  tone,  to  “another  society  of  the 
same  name  which  invariably  followed  in  their 
wake  after  they  had  a large  meeting,”— the 
object  of  which,  he  believed,  was  “ to  obtain 
tlie  more  efficient  control  of  directors  by  the 
shareholders.”  Placed  between  the  two  oppos- 
ing forces  of  the  railway  directors,  represented 
by  their  Chairmen,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of 
tlie  shareholders  who  seek  to  establish  a more 
popular  control  over  the  policy  of  the  com- 
panies on  the  other,  Lord  Brabourne  fails  to 
come  forward  as  the  authorised  spokesman  of 
the  railway  interest.  At  the  same  time,  the 
arguments  of  the  speakers  on  the  occasion 
deserve  attention  from  their  own  weight,  as 
well  as,  to  some  e.xtent,  from  that  of  those  who 
urged  them.  Lord  Brabourne  “ for  four  years 
had  not  been  a party  man,  because  he  saw 
laws  brought  forward  tending  to  dislocate  the 
rights  of  property.”  After  referring  to  the 
Irish  Land  Act  and  the  Shipping  Bill  as 
illustrations  of  this  position,  he  moved  a 
resolution  to  the  effect  that  the  Railway  I 
Regulation  Acts  Amendment  Bill  Avill  un- 
justly alter  the  conditions  upon  the  faith  of 
Avhich  capital  has  been  subscribed  by  the 
public  for  the  construction  of  railways,  unduly 
depreciate  railway  property,  and  deprive  share- 
holders of  the  protection  of  the  ordinary  courts 
of  law  which  is  enjoyed  by  all  other  com- 
mercial bodies. 

All  the  speakers  agreed  in  deprecating  any 
political  feeling  in  the  matter;  although  the 
vieAV  of  the  necessity  of  a firm  and  resolute 
defence  of  the  rights  of  property  was  distinctly 
recognised  by  the  meeting.  Sir  Edmund 
Beckett  attributed  to  the  mutual  jealousy  of 
railway  managers  their  failure  “ to  take  part, 
as  they  ought  to  do,  in  a thing  of  this  kind.” 
As  to  this,  it  may  be  desii-able  to  hear  the 
opinion  of  the  managers  themselves. 

Of  the  abstract  correctness  of  these  views 
feAV  honest  men  can  make  any  doubt.  But 
the  real  point  is  hoAv  far  are  the  speakers 
justified  in  their  application  to  the  Bill  under 
discussion  ? Coming  to  particulars,  the  main 
point  appears  to  have  been  made  by  Lord 
Alfred  Churchill,  in  the  remark  that  a superior 
court  of  three  Commissioners,  only  one  of  whom 
was  a lawyer,  was  not  likely  to  give  confidence 
either  to  railway  companies  on  the  one  si'-’f*  ov 
to  the  public  on  the  other.  In  this  r.  iii<.rl^ 
there  is  great  justice.  _ Why  the  interests  of 
the  holders  of  600  millions  worth  of  shares  (to 
say  nothing  of  loans,  debentures,  and  the  like), 
on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  public,  regarded 
as  a travelling  and  freighting  body  of  persons, 
on  the  other,  should  be  Avithdi-awn  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  educated  raagistrature  of 
the  country,  and  subjected  to  that  of  a sort  of 
amateur  court,  may  well  be  questioned.  Con- 
sidering the  education  obtained  by  counsel  in 
their  practice  on  railway  causes,  it  is  quite 
untenable  to  assert  that  it  would  be  difficult 
to  find  perfectly  competent  j udges,  within  the 
ranks  of  the  legal  profession,  for  an  exclusively 
railway  tribunal.  To  render  permanent  a 
railway  court  of  justice,  Avith  judges  who 
should  be  lawyers,  and,  if  necessary,  with 
an  engineer  for  an  assessor,  would  obviate 
the  opposition  raised  to  Parts  I.,  IV.,  and  V. 
of  the  Railway  Bill  ; and  a measure  limited  to 
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this  e.xtent  would  probably  command  a very 
large  degree  of  public  support. 

With  regard  to  Parts  II.,  III.,  V.,  and  VII. 
of  the  Bill  it  is  impossible  to  admit  for  a 
moment  that  at  the  present  period  of  the 
session,  and,  under  all  the  circumstances, 
Avhich  exert  such  a pressure  on  the  time  at  the 
disposal  of  Parliament,  it  is  possible  adequately 
to  discuss  provisions  of  so  much  importance. 
The  powers  Avhich  it  is  proposed  to  add  to 
those  already  exercised  by  the  Board  of  Trade 
are  justly  regarded  Avith  apprehension  by  the 
raihvay  shareholders.  The  haste  with  which 
the  Bill  has  been  drawn  up  becomes  painfully 
apparent  on  comparing  clauses  21  and  26. 
The  second  of  these  applies  to  the  terminal 
charges  of  a canal,  the  existing  provisions  of 
•seption  15  of  the  Act  of  July,  1873  (3G  and  37 
Victoria,  cap.  48).  The  first  of  them  alters 
the  power  of  the  Railway  L'ommissioners 
under  that  clause.  A bungle  of  this  nature 
can,  no  doubt,  be  rectified  iu  Committee,  but 
its  presence  in  the  Bill  as  presented  to  Par- 
liament is  not  calculated  to  win  support  for 
the  measure  as  a whole.  What,  hoAvever,  is  of 
the  most  importance  to  the  public  at  large  is 
to  be  enabled  to  understand  the  true  imjiort 
and  range  of  that  extension  of  the  powers  of 
the  Companies  to  make  charges  for  “ station 
terminals  ” Avhich,  in  a confused  and  unbusi- 
ness-like manner,  is  half  admitted  by  clause  21, 
and  half  remitted  to  the  decision  of  the  next 
ensuing  Parliament. 

Under  the  head  of  “ Station  Terminals  ” the 
representatives  of  the  English  Railway  Com- 
panies propose  to  introduce  a change  in  the 
rules  for  the  charging  railway  freights  which 
Avould,  if  duly  carried  out,  be  no  less  than  a 
revolution  in  the  carrying  trade  of  the  country. 
The  claim  on  the  part  of  the  companies  was 
distinctly  put  into  shape  by  Mr.  Grierson,  the 
manager  ot  the  Great  Western  Company, 
before  the  Select  Committee  on  Railways 
(rates  and  fares),  and  Avill  be  found  on 
page  (529  of  their  Report,  part  I.  Put  in  plain 
English,  Mr.  Grierson  asks  for  the  poAver  of 
charging  3s.  a ton  on  all  luerchandisc  carried 
by  Railway  Companies  “for  station  accommo- 
dation other  than  loading  and  unloading,”  that 
is  to  say  Is.  6d.  per  ton  at  each  end  of  the  line, 
irrespective  of  the  lengths  of  journev.”  Two 
arguments  are  urged  on  behalf  of  this  claim  ; 
one  is  that  AA'hatever  be  the  length  of  haul,  or 
distance  for  which  the  merchandise  is  con- 
veyed, the  expenses  at  the  stations  Avill  be  the 
same.  The  other  is  that  the  companies  have 
recently  laid  out  such  immense  sums  of  money 
in  enlarging  and  improving  their  stations  that 
it  is  just  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  make 
an  extra  charge  on  that  account. 

As  to  the  first  argument,  it  is  clear  that  as 
matter  of  distribution  of  costs,  the  case  is  as  the 
companies  represent  it.  It  is  also  clear  that 
there  is  no  novelty  in  the  fact.  Such  distri- 
bution has  ahvays  existed , and  it  has  been  with 
full  knowledge  of  the  fact  that,  from  almost  the 
earliest  days  of  the  railAvay  system,  every  pound 
of  capital  has  been  raised,  and  every  railway 
Act  of  Parliament  obtained.  The  main  con- 
dition on  Avhich  800,000, OOOZ.  has  been  found 
for  om-  railways  has  been  that  the  charges  to 
beij"  'le,  both  for  freight  and  for  passengers, 
shoii  i I be  rated  at  so  much  per  mile.  And 
much  attention  has  been  given  to  insure  the 
provision  that  railway  charges  shall  be  alike, 
both  as  betAveen  different  towns,  and  as  paid 
by  different  freighters. 

Hoav  far  this  general  condition,  undertaken 
by  the  railway  companies  as  public  carriers, 
would  be  overthrown  by  the  admission  of  the 
claim  for  terminals,  is  illustrated  by  a single 
fact.  The  average  receipts  of  the  English  rml- 
way  companies  for  every  ton  of  merchandise 
carried  by  them  in  1878  was  5s.  6d.  The 
addition  to  this  mileage  payment  of  the  pro- 
posed 3s.  for  terminal  charges  would  thus  be 
equivalent  to  raising  the  Avhole  freight  charge 
of  the  railway  companies  throughout  the  king- 
dom by  54i  per  cent.,  or  from  5s.  6d.  to  8s.  6d. 
per  ton. 

It  is  quite  true  that  the  managers  Avill  reply 
that  they  Avill  take  care  only  so  far  to  exercise 
their  new  powers  (Avhen  they  have  got  them), 
as  “ the  traffic  Avill  bear.”  But  the  answer  to 
that  is,  that  it  is  precisely  that  discretion  on 


the  part  of  the  companies  to  the  exercise  of 
Avliich  every  freighter  is  most  strongly  opposed. 
For  exantple,  it  is  in  evidence  that  the  com- 
panies haA'e  found  that  the  traffic  in  foreign 
cattle  and  foreign  A'egetables  “ Avill  not  bear  ” 
the  charges  Avhich  they  are  authorised  tonuike, . 
and  which  they  do  make  on  the  transport  of 
English  cattle  and  English  vegetables  ; and 
accordingly,  in  order  to  secure  this  foreign 
traffic,  they  have  lowered  the  charges  on  tie 
former.  This  is,  in  effect,  giving  a differential 
rate  against  the  English  fanner  and  the 
English  agriculturist,  to  which  the  latter  veiy 
strongly  object,  as  is  natural.  From  our  own 
point  of  view  such  a differential  charge  is 
equally  opposed  to  public  polity  and  to  the 
interest  of  the  railway  shareholders  themselves. 
That  every  description  of  traffic  should  pay, 
not  only  its  Avorking  charges,  but  its  own  share- 
of  the  interest  on  capital  in  proportion  to  the. 
time  during  which  it  occupies  its  share  of  the 
lines  aud  stations,  is  the  elementary  principle 
of  railway  prosperity.  A return  to,  or  rather  the 
adoption,  for  the  first  time,  of  that  sound  rule, 
would  raise  the  dividends  of  the  English  rail- 
ways, Avithin  a calculable  period  of  time,  to 
from  8 to  10  per  cent,  per  annum.  From  a 
table  given  on  page  233  of  the  Report  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Canals  of  last  Session  it 
appears  that,  allowing  4^  per  cent,  interest  on 
capita],  the  average  cost  of  every  ton  of 
merchandise  carried  for  one  mile  on  the 
English  railways  is  l-31d.,  viz.,  0‘53d.  for 
working  expenses,  and  0-78d.  for  interest  on 
money.  _ Any  charge  that  is  lower  than  this- 
must  either  reduce,  as  far  as  its  influence 
extends,  themoderate  rate  of  diA’idend  quoted,  or 
be  throAvn  on  some  other  portion  of  the  traffic, 
to  make  it  up.  Against  this  the  freighters  pro- 
test. _ They  demand,  and,  according  to  the 
principle  on  which  all  raihvay  legislation  has 
hitherto  been  conducted,  rightfully  demand,. 
equality  of  charge.  That  one  kind  of  traffic 
may  bear  a higher  freight  than  another  they 
all  admit.  That  is  so  because  its  actual  cost 
is  more.  But  that  the  carriers  ought  to  be  the 
sole  judges  of  the  distribution  of  charges  everv 
freighter  denies,  as  all  our  legislation  as  to  com- 
mon carriers  haa  to  this  time  virtually  denied. 
Hops  may  cost  more  or  less  to  carry,  per  mile,, 
than  pottery,  or  “ hollow  ware.”  But  Avhat- 
ever  is  the  price  at  Avhich  the  South-Eastern 
Company  can  carry  hops  from  Dover  to  London  . 
should  be,  the  hop  dealers  contend,  an  equal 
charge  all  round.  It  should  not  be  one  charge 
for  French  hops  and  another  for  English  hops. 
It  may  be  the  case  that  it  really  costs  the 
company  more  per  cwt.  per  mile  to  carry  hops 
from  Canterbury  than  from  Dover,  because  the. 
charges  come  to  less  per  mile  for  a longer  than 
a shorter  distance.  If  the  companies  wish  to 
have  a corresponding  change  in  their  tariff 
legalised,  the  freighters  Avould  not  object,  pro- 
vided the  change  were  so  effected  as  to  Aveigh 
fairly  all  round.  Thus  a charge  of  3s.  per  ton 
comes  to  0-36d.  per  ton  per  mile  for  a rim  of 
100  miles,  and  to  0-72d.  per  ton  per  mile  for 
one  of  50  miles.  Supposing  the  Parliamentary 
rate  to  be  3cl.  per  ton  per  mile  over  the  Avhole 
line,  that  rate  has  hitherto  covered  the  fixed- 
charge.  If  the  companies  now  wish  to  exact 
that  fixed  charge  independently  in  each  case, , 
what  the  freighters  say  is  that  an  equivalent 
must  be  deducted  from  the  cost  per  mile.  They 
object  to  a payment  of  3d.  per  mile  plus  3s. 
per  ton.  They  say  that  if  the  latter  fixed 
charge  is  made,  the  running  charge  has  to  be 
reduced  to,  say,  2‘44d.  per  ton  per  mile,  or 
whatever  the  average  length  of  line  may  show 
to  be  fair ; and  they  say  that  such  charge,  if  so 
altered  at  the  request  of  the  raihvay  companies, 
shall  he  equally  laid  on  every  pocket  of  hops 
that  they  carry. 

Of  the  fairness  of  this  claim  on  the  part  of 
the  freighter,  and  of  its  accordance  with  a true 
national  policy,  we  apprehend  that  there  can 
be  no  manner  of  doubt.  Nor  do  Ave  make  any 
doubt  that  the  adoption  of  such  a Imrd-and- 
fast  line  is  not  only  fair  to  freighters,  and 
therefore  to  consumers,  but  also  luost  advan- 
tageous to  the  railway  companies.  Taking  the 
figures  Ave  gave  before,  a charge  of  2 09d  per 
ton  per  mile  all  round  would  yield  from  the 
merchandise  traffic  (if  there  were  no  deduction 
for  empties)  a dividend  of  8^  per  cent,  per 
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annum  on  the  capital  of  each  company.  How 
far  any  particular  item  of  transport,  such  as 
hops,  might  cost  more  or  less  than  that  mean 
of  2'6i),  is  a proper  matter  for  the  investi- 
gation of  the  managers  of  the  companies  ; and 
any  fair  determination,  on  that  basis  alone, 
would  be  cheerfully  accepted  by  the  freighter-s, 
so  that  all  had  fair  play.  To  ask  any  com- 
pany to  carry  anything  at  a loss  is  not  busi- 
ness. The  offer  would  be,  or  at  all  events 
ought  to  be,  unhesitatingly  refused  ; as  when 
hlr.  Robert  Stephenson  declared  that  he 
would  be  no  party  to  robbing  the  Loudon  and 
North-Western  Railway  Company  by  holding 
any  share  in  a contract  for  carrying  Clay  Cross 
•coal  over  their  line  at  a halfpenny  per  ton  per 
mile.  But  at  the  same  time  the  shareholders 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  freighters  on  the 
other,  have  their  rights.  The  former  have  the 
right  to  say  to  their  manager,  “You  shall  not 
carry  minei’als  at  halfpenny  per  ton  per  mile, 
unless  you  show  us  that  tiie  'Gld.  per  ton, 
which  we  lose  in  consequence  (as  below  the 
main  cost  of  l'31d.),  is  put  upon  some  other 
article  of  transport.”  The  hop  merchant  has 
the  right  to  say,  “You  shall  not  put  three 
farthings  per  ton  on  my  hops  to  make  up  for 
the  ‘Gld.  per  ton  that  you  choose  to  lose  on 
the  carriage  of  minerals.”  Thus,  looking  at 
all  interests  alike,  the  rule  that  each  kind  of 
traffic  shall  pay  an  equal  2)roportionate  profit, — 
equal,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  demands  that  it 
makes  on  the  earning  powers  of  the  line, — is  not 
only  the  only  fair,  but  also  the  only  safe, 
policy,  alike  for  the  freighters,  the  share- 
holders, and  the  public.  Any  traffic  that  wHl 
not  bear  a charge  of  TSld.  per  mile  should  go 
by  water.  The  adoption  of  this  rule  would  at 
once  set  free  the  rails  for  the  carriage  of  so 
large  an  increase  of  swift  traffic,  that  the 
natural  increment  of  trade,  which  is  at  least 
from  2 to  3 per  cent,  per  annum,  would  soon 
raise  the  dividends  of  the  railway  proprietors 
to  8 or  10  per  cent.,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
some  5 to  10  per  cent,  would  be  earned  on  the 
capital  of  the  canals. 

Tlie  other  point  as  to  which  the  chum  of  the 
companies  for  terminals  is  based,  viz.,  the  great 
outlay  on  the  stations,  cannot  bear  a moment’s 
investigation.  That  outlay  was  either  wise  or 
unwise.  If  a wise  outlay,  it  is  a paying  out- 
lay, and  there  is  an  end  of  it.  If  an  unwise 
outlay,  on  what  pretext  can  the  companies  ask 
their  customers  to  bear  the  burden  ? Mr. 
Grierson  tells  us  (226,  I.,  1881)  that  the  cost 
of  the  Smithfield  Station  has  been  so  great 
that  every  ton  of  minerals  carried  there  costs 
the  company  3s.  8’71d.  for  terminal  expense 
alone.  The  average  gross  receipt  per  ton  of 
minerals  on  the  Great  Western  Railway  in 
1878  was  2s.  6d.  (the  average  on  aU  the  rail- 
ways of  the  United  Kingdom  being  Is.  lOd.). 
That  means,  that  out  of  the  freight  which  they 
charge  for  minerals,  the  Great  Western  Com- 
pany (as  far  as  the  traffic  of  this  nature  is  con- 
cerned) have  to  pay  3s.  8d.  for  terminals,  plus 
all  working  expenses,  and  rates  of  interest  for 
occuijation  of  the  line.  Of  course,  it  wUl  be 
admitted  that  the  coal  that  comes  to  London 
is  charged  more  than  the  mean  rate  of  23.  6d. 
jjer  ton.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  a terminal 
station,  of  some  kind,  exists  wherever  coal  is 
delivered  on  the  railway  ; and  the  mean  cost 
of  terminal  expense  at  a metropolitan  station, 
a large  town  station,  and  a small  town  station 
(taking,  as  instances,  London,  Bath,  and 
Evesham),  is  2s.  2‘7d.  per  ton,  leaving  only 
3-3d.  per  ton  for  defraying  the  carriage  for  a 
mean  distance  of  sixty  miles.  Thus  when 
Parliament  is  asked  to  recoup  the  Great 
Western  Company  for  their  outlay  on  mineral 
stations,  it  may  be  well  replied  that,  had  the 
investment  turned  out  a wise  one,  the  public 
Would  have  heard  nothing  of  it ; and  that  they 
can  hardly  be  expected  to  pay  for  it  on  the 
sole  ground  of  its  unwisdom. 

What  Parliament  may  do  with  the  Railways 
Regulation  Amendment  Act  remains  to  be 
seen.  That  a superior  Railway  Court,  with  j 
large  powers,  ought  to  be  made  permanent,  ! 
most  impartial  men  will  agree.  Nor  do  we  I 
think  that  there  can  be  much  dispute  that  the 
judges  ought  to  be  lawyers,  of  like  experience  I 
and  standing  to  other  members  of  the  Bench.  | 
That  the  question  of  terminals  should  be  left 


to  this  tribunal,  under  the  actual  provision  of 
clause  15  of  the  Act  of  1873,  we  think  would 
also  meet  with  general  approval,  provided  that 
Parliament  laid  down  for  the  guidance  of  the 
Railway  Court  the  following  princqdes  : — 
First,  that  the  general  rates  of  charge  on  each 
line  should  not  be  increased  by  any  new  distri- 
bution of  charge  providing  for  the  payment  of 
a fixed  charge  for  terminals  ; secondly,  that  no 
differential  charges,  as  between  home  and 
foreign  jiroduce,  should  be  permissible  ; and 
thirdly,  that  in  sanctioning  any  new  rate  of 
charge,  the  actual  cost  of  the  traffic,  plus  the 
amount  of  interest  due  to  the  occupation  of 
the  line  by  its  carriage,  should  be  taken  as  the 
normal  charge,  and  that  it  should  not  be  per- 
missible, in  the  case  of  any  charge  being 
reduced  below  such  standard,  to  make  up  the 
loss  of  income  by  the  infliction  of  higher 
charges  (in  proportion)  on  other  kinds  of 
traffic. 

If,  however,  this  fair  and  just  principle  were 
laid  down  for  the  guidance  of  the  I?ailway 
Court,  there  is  little  room  to  doubt  that  the 
mutual  jealousies  of  the  comjjanies  would  lead 
to  the  abandonment  of  the  claim  for  terminals. 
For  if  the  same  rate  of  3s.  per  ton  were 
allowed  all  round,  on  such  a line  as  the  South- 
Eastern  Railway,  with  a length  of  line  of 
334  miles,  the  incidence  per  ton  per  mile 
would  be  five  times  as  much  as  on  the  London 
and  North-\Yestern  Railway,  with  a length  of 
1,676  miles.  However  it  was  proposed  to  dis- 
tribute the  fixed  charge,  the  proportionate 
difference  between  running  and  terminal 
charges  would  be  so  great  as  to  lead  to  a 
confusion  that  has  not  been  anticipated  by 
the  authors  of  the  simple  demand  to  add 
three  shillings  to  the  price  of  carriage  of  every 
ton  of  goods  that  is  carried  over  every  line  of 
railway. 

We  have  collected  data  from  numerous 
foreign  railways  showing  the  real  incidence  of 
the  terminal  charges  as  to  which  the  imperfect 
English  returns  leave  so  much  in  doubt.  We 
have  also  ascertained  what  is  the  actual  cost 
allowed  by  the  great  trunk  lines  for  terminal 
expenses  on  their  mineral  traffic,  where  every- 
thing is  cut  down  to  the  lowest  fraction  of  a 
penny.  But  the  length  to  which  our  preceding 
remarks  on  this  important  national  question 
have  already  extended  prevents  anything 
further  being  said  at  present  than  the  mere 
intimation  of  the  existence  of  this  analysis, 
the  result  of  which  is  forthcoming  when 
required. 


PUBLIC  WORKS  IN  EGYPT. 

Amidst  the  gloom  which  overhangs  all  our 
connexions  with  Egypt,  it  is  a relief  to  find 
at  aU  events  one  ray  of  light,  and  that  amidst 
all  the  vacillation,  weakness,  and  corruption 
which  characterises  the  mismanagement  of 
those  immediately  responsible  for  the  govern- 
ment of  that  unhappy  country,  there  is  one 
strong  man  possessing  energy,  determination, 
and  honesty  of  purpose,  and  who  can  pursue  the 
even  tenor  of  his  way  undisturbed  by  the 
continually-recurring  changes  in  the  political 
kaleidoscope. 

The  de  /acto ' Minister  of  Public  Works, 
Colonel  Scott  Moncrieff,  is  essentially  a man 
of  action,  who,  by  a judicious  admixture  of 
tact  and  firmness,  is  not  only  gradually  educing 
order  out  of  the  chaotic  system  which  goes  by 
the  name  of  Public  Works  in  Egypt,  but  is 
imparting  some  of  his  own  energy  to  other 
departments  of  the  State,  for  he  is  seemingly 
now  the  one  authority  to  whom  officials  in  Cairo 
turn  for  advice  in  their  re.spective  difficulties. 
In  his  own  immediate  department,  however, 
it  is  not  all  smooth  sailing,  for  the  long- 
standing listlessness  and  corruption  which  has 
hitherto  prevailed  still  meets  him  and  hampers 
his  endeavours  at  improvement.  Aided  by  a 
staff'  of  engineers  with  considerable  experience 
gained  in  Indi^  he  has  already  introduced 
essential  and  important  reforms,  and  the 
hitherto  rough  and  unscientific  system  of  irri- 
gation works  is  being  rapidly  brought  into  a 
state  of  efficiency. 

Whatever  Nubar  Pasha’s  shortcomings  may 
be, — and,  if  rumour  be  correct,  they  are  not 
few, — he,  at  all  events,  is  shrewd  enough  to 


recognise  wherein  Egypt’s  recuperative  capa- 
bility consists,  and  he  has,  therefore,  contrived 
to_  keep  his  Public  Works  Minister  supplied 
with  a considerable  sum  of  money,  which,  now 
that  there  is  a certainty  of  its  being  honestly 
and  judiciously  expended,  will  speedily  pro- 
duce profitable  results,  and  help  in  restoring 
the  much-to-be-desired  financial  equilibrium. 

The  delta  of  the  Nile  resembles  in  all 
essential  features  those  of  the  great  Indian 
rivers,  in  which  the  magnificent  systems  of 
combined  irrigation  and  navigation  are  in  such 
succe.ssful  operation.  The  main  works  on 
those  rivers  are  the  w'eirs,  or,  as  they  are 
locally  termed  “anicuts,”  by  which  the  level 
of  the  river  is  raised  from  12  ft.  to  14  ft. 
and  more  in  the  dry  season,  and  the  water 
thrown  into  the  main  canals,  from  which 
the  subsidiary  branches  spread  fan-like  over 
the  whole  Delta.  This  system  of  canals 
is  so  laid  out  that  the  irrigation  lines 
shall  not  interfere  with  the  drainage  courses 
which  have  to  carry  off  the  surplus  water  after 
it  has  done  its  duty  on  the  fields,  while  the  dis- 
tinguishing characteristic  of  a delta  river  being 
that  it  runs  on  the  crest  and  not  in  the 
trough  of  the  country,  and  that  at  the  season 
of  high  floods  it  overtops  its  banks,  marginal 
embankments  are  necessary  for  ^Jreventing 
large  areas  from  being  injuriously  flooded. 
These  embankments,  if  not  scientifically  de- 
signed and  aligned,  are  a source  always  of 
great  anxiety,  and  often  of  actual  mischief, 
when  they  are  overtopped  and  breached,  and 
hence  arise  the  hopes  and  fears  which  exercise 
the  pojmlation  of  the  Egyptian  Delta  an- 
nually at  the  period  of  “ high  Nile,”  for  on  the 
stability  of  the  embankments  within  which 
the  flood  is  restrained  the  agricultural 
prospects  of  the  year  entirely  depend.  One 
chief  duty  which  belongs  to  the  Public  Works 
Department,  therefore,  is  the  maintenance  of 
the  marginal  embankments  in  the  highest  state 
of  efficiency.  Along  with  protection  from 
floods,  the  distribution  of  water  for  irrigation 
demands  absorbing  attention.  In  order  to 
maintain  a sufficient  supply  in  the  main 
canals  during  the  low-water  season,  the  struc- 
ture, known  as  “ the  Barrage,”  was  designed 
nearly  forty  years  ago  by  Linaut  Bey,  a dis- 
tinguished French  engineer.  It  consists  of 
a bridge  in  two  sections  thrown  across  the 
two  branches  into  which  the  Nile  is  divided 
12  miles  below  Cairo.  The  sections  comprise 
seventy-two  and  sixty-two  arches  respectively 
of  16  ft.  span,  the  jjiers  being  founded  on  a 
broad  solid  platfonn  of  concrete  several  feet 
thick.  The  arches  were  fitted  with  iron  gates 
capable  of  being  lowered  and  raised  according 
to  the  level  at  which  the  water  was  to  be 
retained,  the  maximum  being  14  ft.  above 
summer-level.  Either  from  original  defects 
or  other  causes  this  important  work  has  as 
yet  never  fulfilled  the  jmrpose  for  which 
it  was  built.  During  Ismail  Pacha’s  reign 
many  engineers  were  consulted,  and  plans 
prepared  for  rendering  the  Barrage  effective, 
but  up  to  the  present  time  nothing  has  l)een 
done,  and  the  structure  has  always  been  con- 
sidered an  engineering  failure,  and  a monu- 
ment of  Egyptian  extravagance.  The  work, 
however,  is  by  no  means  a failure ; on  the 
contrary,  one  of  the  first  improvements  to  be 
carried  out  with  the  funds  which  the  British 
Government  must  inevitably  provide  for  the 
restoration  of  the  Egyptian  finances,  will  be 
the  adoption  of  measures  for  rendering  the 
Barrage  effective,  and  capable  of  fulfilling  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  originally  designed, 
and  simultaneously  a new  and  large  canal,  forty 
miles  in  length,  is  to  be  constructed  for  bring- 
ing the  eastern  system  of  canals  in  connexion 
with  it. 

The  completion  of  the  great  Ibrahimieh 
Canal,  the  construction  of  docks,  syiihons, 
aqueducts,  and  bridges  throughout  the  canal 
system  in  the  Delta,  are  to  be  at  once  under- 
taken, while  additional  works  of  irrigation  are 
contemplated  in  the  provinces  of  Ghizeh  and 
the  Fayoum. 

The  extension  of  the  Railway  system  by  the 
construction  of  several  subsidiary  lines  has  also 
been  determined  upon,  but  during  the  present 
straitness  of  the  finances  there  seems  to  be 
little  probability  of  their  being  carried  out. 
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Rumours  are  abroad^  however,  that  the  Govern- 

ment of  Egypt  are  prepared  to  reconsider  the 
scheme  of  an  English  Syndicate,  which  was 
formed  some  years  ago  by  a group  of  influential 
capitalists  with  the  object  of  leasing  the 
Egyptian  lines,  but  was  obliged  to  be  aban- 
doned owing  to  the  disfavour  with  which  its 
proposals  were  received.  With  such  a syndi- 
cate, however,  the  requisite  capital  would  easily 
be  obtained. 

A beneficial  change  of  policy  in  regard  to 
public  works  has  now  evidently  been  intro- 
duced, and  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that 
if  the  present  energetic  head  of  the  department 
continues  to  receive  the  support  of  the  Prime 
Minister,  there  is  still  a very  hopeful  future 
before  the  country  ; but, — and  the  “ but  ” in 
this  case  is  very  serious,— is  England  pre- 
pared to  do  its  duty  by  Egypt  ? If  not,  it 
is  perfectly  certain  that  there  are  other  nations 
ready  and  eager  to  respond  to  the  Egyptians’ 
appeal  for  assistance,  and  to  whom  it  is  equally 
certain  they  will  appeal,  knowing  that  their 
appeal  will  not  be  in  vain. 


NOTES. 

The  Hyde  Park  Corner  improvements  have 
certainly  given  rise  to  plenty  of  fighting.  A 
fresh  casus  belli  came  up  in  the  House  of 
Lords  on  Tuesday  evening,  over  the  second 
reading  of  Lord  Sudeley’s  “ Hyde  Park  Corner 
(New  Streets)  Bill.”  The  alterations  are  gene- 
rally spoken  of  as  a great  public  improvement, 
but  each  party  interested  denies  that  the 
benefit  is  felt  by  themselves.  The  extremity 
of  the  Green  Park  is  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Martin’s-in-the-Fields ; Grosvenor-place  in  the 
parish  of  St.  George,  flanover-square.  But 
each  parish  denies  any  moral  obligation,  and 
wishes  to  escape  any  legal  obligation,  to  main- 
tain the  roads  thus  formed.  The  Office  of 
Works  suggested  that  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works  should  maintain  the  roads,  a sug- 
gestion which  was  met  with  no7i  possutnus, 
the  Board  not  being  a road  authority.  The 
Office  of  Works  cannot  maintain  them,  because 
“ Parliament  will  not  vote  money  for  main- 
taining metropolitan  improvements  of  this 
order.”  But  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  is  very  willing  to  act  as  beadle  in  the 
case,  and  obtain  statutory  powers  to  enable 
them  to  decide  who  shall  maintain  the  roads. 
Like  Lady  Blanche  in  the  “Princess  Ida,”  they 
look  forward  to  the  pleasure  of  dealing  out  all 
the  punishments,  and  Lord  Sudeley’s  Bill  was 
to  give  them  these  powers.  The  second  read- 
ing was  lost  by  a majority  of  94  to  70;  so 
there  the  proceeding  for  the  present  halts.  It 
appears  to  us  that  the  common  sense  of  the 
matter  is  that  the  roads,  being  after  all  but 
roads,  with  no  mysterious  or  unusual  qualities 
connected  with  them,  should  be  maintained, 
as  usual,  by  the  parishes  in  which  they  lie ; 
but  it  would,  perhaps,  have  been  as  well  if 
something  definite  had  been  foreseen  and 
arranged  before  the  First  Commissioner  of 
Works  devised  the  improvements  which,  as 
Earl  Powis  was  pleased  to  phrase  it,  “ were 
to  make  Hyde  Park  Corner  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  his  own  official  career  instead  of 
that  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.” 


Sir  Edmund  Beckett  gave  what  he  called 
the  “first  sermon  ” in  the  restored  nave  of  St. 
Alban’s  Abbey,  on  W ednesday,  last  week,  before 
about  forty  members  of  the  Oxford  Architectural 
and  Historical  Society  : a discourse  trenchant 
and  amusing  in  many  ways,  but  which  would 
have  had  closer  association  with  the  ideas  we 
usually  attach  to  a “ sermon  ” had  it  exhibited 
any  admixture  of  the  Christian  virtues  of 
humility  and  charity.  Of  courae,  the  sermon 
was  in  praise  of  the  preacher,  and  in  deroo-a- 
tion  of  the  deceased  architect,  Sir  Gilbert 
Scott,  who  cannot  now  defend  himself,  and 
whose  former  assistant  in  the  work  appears  to 
he  now  “making  himself  generally  useful ” to 
Sir  E.  Beckett,  and  quietly  “assisting”  (in 
the  other  sense)  in  the  .sacrifice  of  his  deceased 
employer’s  reputation  at  the  shrine  of  the 
enormous  egotism  of  the  present  self-consti- 
tuted architect.  Still,  there  were  points  in 
Sir  Edmund’s  address.  If  it  is  really  true 


that  the  original  architect  for  the  restoration  j 

said  that  the  nave  roof  would  do  as  it  was, 
without  having  been  up  a ladder  to  look,  Sir 
Edmund  certainly  scored  one,  especially  as  the 
object  of  his  .sneer  is  safe  in  the  grave,  s.nd 
cannot  contradict  him  ; and  he  made  another 
point  when  he  spoke  of  the  enormous 
amount  of  timber  which  was  built  up  inside 
the  nave  to  prepare  for  the  operation  of 
pushing  the  wall  up,  merely  to  resi.st  the 
tendency  of  the  wall  to  fall  inward,  which  it 
need  not  have  had  if  quietly  pushed  up  to  tlie 
perpendicular.  But  then  there  is  something 
to  be  said  on  the  other  side  of  the  wall.  If  we 
may  trust  an  eye-witness,  it  was  well  that 
there  Wiis  a firm  abutment  of  timber  on  the 
inside,  when  hydraulic  presses  were  set 
going,  not  slowly  and  simultaneously  over 
the  whole  length  of  the  wall,  but  poking  at  it 
first  here,  and  then  there,  till  the  masonry  was 
all  in  so  many  “ buckles,”  one  man  being  left 
to  work  away  ad  libitum  at  his  pump-handle 
till  he  was  accidenUilIy  caught  .sight  of  and 
bailed  with  a “hold-hard,”  followed  by  the 
sotto  voce  criticism,  “ He’s  going  on  like  h— 1 
down  there.”  That  would  hardly  be  con- 
sidered by  engineei-s  to  be  a very  scientific  or 
workmanlike  way  of  doing  it.  Then  we 
should  like  Sir  Edmund,  if  he  does  us  the 
honour  to  quote  us,  to  quote  correctly.  He  is 
very  fond  of  repeating  that  we  said  his  “front 
was  only  fit  for  a Jlethodist  chapel,”  and  he 
told  the  Oxford  folk  so  last  tveek.  Our  words 
were  carefully  weighed,  and  included  no  such 
gross  and  inept  generalisation.  \Ye  said : 
“The  general  look  of  the  whole  fi’ont  may  be 
best  indicated  by  saying  that  it  is  very  much 
the  sort  of  Gothic  which  one  sometimes  meets 
witli  in  competition  designs  for  the  larger 
class  of  Dissenting  chapels,”*  which  is  not 
quite  the  same  thing,  either  in  form  or  sub- 
stance. And,  by  the  way,  if  it  is  not  asking 
secrets,  who  did  really  design  that  wonderful 
front  ? Of  course  we  know  it  is  called  Sir 
Edmund’s,  but  designing  is  in  the  first  in- 
stance drawing,  not  setting  other  people  to 
draw,  and  we  never  heard  of  a drawing  by  Sir 
E.  Beckett  yet.  Was  it  the  aforesaid  too  com- 
plaisant ex-assistant,  after  all  ? 


The  Select  Committee  on  the  Preserv.ation 
of  the  Thames  continues  to  elicit  interestino-, 
though  rather  conflicting,  evidence  as  to  the 
views  of  the  subject  taken  by  “ riparian 
owners,”  some  of  whom  seem  to  look  at  things 
in  general  through  special  riparian  spectacles. 
One  of  these  gentlemen  has  taken  up  the 
ground  that  the  bed  of  the  river  is  part  of  his 
manorial  property,  and  “the  accident  of  its 
being  covered  with  water”  did  not  abrogate 
any  of  bis  rights  over  it.  We  are  not  lawyers, 
and_  do  not  profess  to  pronounce  whether  this 
decision  be  true  in  law,  but  every  person  (ex- 
cept a “ riparian  owner  ”)  will  agree  that  it  is 
false  to  common  sense,  not  to  speak  of  common 
courtesy  and  regard  for  the  pleasure  of  others. 
Indeed,  the  narrow-minded  selfishness  and 
“dog-in-the-manger”  feeling  which  seems  to 
ervade  the  minds  of  many  people  who  have 
ouses  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  and  their 
desire  to  shut  out  the  enjoyment  of  the  river 
from  the  thousands  to  whom  it  is  one  of  the 
few  real  enjoyments  which  can  be  had  at  a 
cheap  rate,  is  something,  to  our  thinking,  quite 
contemptible. 


Sir  John  Lubbock  will  eventually  re- 
ceive canonisation  (we  hope  not  for  a long 
time  to  come)  as  one  of  the  true  benefactors 
of  bis  generation,  if  he  can  carry  his  Bill  for 
regulating  the  hours  of  work  for  young  per- 
sons in  shops.  His  provisions  go  to  ensure 
“ young  persons  ” (between  thirteen  and 
eighteen)  one  half-holiday  a week,  and  the 
restriction  of  work  to  twelve  hours  in  the  day, 
with  an  hour  and  a-half  off  for  meals  and 
resting ; and  the  evils  of  over-crowding  and 
want  of  ventilation  in  the  working  and  sleeping 
rooms  of  shop  employes  are  also  to  be  dealt 
with.  We  welcome  this  Bill  the  rather 
because  we  do  not  regard  the  famous  “ St. 
Lubbock’s  Day  ” as  an  unmixed  good  ; its  ad- 
vantages have  been  overrated.  It  ensures  a 


* See  Siiilder,  vol.  ilv.,  p.  172. 


few^  whole  holidays  to  the  working  classes 
(besides  Sundays),  no  doubt,  hut  it  does  so  at 
the  cost  of  a good  deal  of  inconvenience  to 
others,  and  (which  is  more  important)  the 
wholesale  turning  out  of  the  vchole  working 
community  on  the  same  day,  to  a great  extent, 
.^poils  the  liolidfiy  itself,  as  llie  people  are  all 
it)  each  others’  way,  nnd  spuil  fur  each  other 
the  quiet  and  tlie  beauty  uf  the  parka  and 
olber  scenes  to  which  they  repair,  and  which 
become  for  the  day,  unsightly,  noisy,  and 
strewn  with  rubbish.  We  question  whether 
any  classes  find  Banlc  Holiday  other  than  a 
doubtful  enjoyment,  with  many  drawbacks. 

The  case  of  the  Peel  Grove  Burial  Ground, 
which  was  heard  at  the  Worship-street  Police- 
court  on  Tuesday  last,  is  somewhat  instruc- 
tive. The  ground  was  once  the  property  of  a 
builder  named  Kelday,  who  made  much  out  of 
it  as  a cemetery.  In  1858  it  was  closed  as  a 
place  of  burial,  when  the  owner  pulled  down 
the  chapel,  removed  the  tombstones,  and 
“ shot  ” a good  deal  of  rubbish  over  the  surface, 
and  having  deposited  as  many  of  the  dead  as 
he  could  a little  beneath  the  surface,  prepared 
the  ground  to  receive  the  homes  for  the  living, 
so  as  to  make  the  best  of  both  worlds.  A pre- 
vious attempt  to  build  on  this  “ eligible  situa- 
tion ” bad  already  been  frustrated,  as  noted  in 
our  columns  last  year  ; but  the  present  owner, 
Mr.  Chambers,  has  now  actually  commenced 
building  on  the  ground,  and  been  brought  up 
by  a summons  from  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  under  the  by-law  provided  against  the- 
erection  of  any  house  “upon  a foundation  or 
site  which  had  been  filled  in  or  covered  with 
any  feetid  animal  or  vegetable  matter,  or  until 
such  matter  had  been  removed  and  the  site 
covered  with  a Gin.  layer  of  concrete.”  Mr. 
Hannay’s  judgment  was  that  the  by-law  did 
not  apply,  as  it  referred  to  cases  in  which  the 
unwholesome  stuff  was  the  actual  soil  built 
upon  and  in  contact  with  the  structures ; that 
appears  to  he  the  precise  meaning,  at  least  of 
bis  judgment.  “Is  that  the  law?”  If  so, 
)he  sooner  it  is  amended  the  better,  nnd  till  it 
is,  we  would  exhort  the  administrators  of  the 
law  to  act  in  the  spirit  suggested  by  Bassnnio — 
To  do  a great  good,  do  a little  evil, 

And  curb  these  jerry-builders  of  their  will. 

The  use  of  disused  burial  grounds  as  recreation 
grounds,  about  whichsome  sanitary  questioning 
has  been  raised,  not  quite  unnecessarily,  is  not, 
however,  a parallel  case  by  any  means.  There 
the  new  and  carefully-kept  vegetation  tends 
to  close  the  surface,  and  the  ground  is  not 
opened  down,  or  nearly  down,  to  the  level  of 
tlie  old  interments,  for  footings  nnd  founda- 
tions. 


Mr.  Stuart  Poole,  of  the  British  Museum 
invited  the  Royal  Academy  Students’  Club  on 
Saturday,  and  during  the  evening  spoke  with 
ihe  members  on  Arab  art  and  architecture, 
and  the  way  it  may  be  used  in  modern  Western 
work.  Hi.s  short  and  interesting  conversation 
is  to  be  followed  by  a lecture  illustrated  with 
diagrams  by  the  Academy  students. 


In  reference  to  the  interference  with  Mont 
St.  Michel,  concerning  which  we  published 
some  remarks  not  long  since  as  to  French 
differences  of  opinion,  a correspondent  in  Paris 
writes  : — “ If  the  project  of  building  a dyke 
across  part  of  the  bay  be  carried  out,  as  at 
present  proposed,  the  result  must  be  to  throw 
an  irresistible  rush  of  water  against  the  Mount, 
the  foundations  would  be  eventually  under- 
mined and  the  island  swept  away.  Such  at 
least  is  the  opinion  of  M.  Corroyer,  a French 
architect,  who,  having  recently  been  employed 
to  cany  out  extensive  restorations  on  the 
Mount,  has  made  a special  study  of  the  ques- 
tion. This  question  had  been,  it  was  supposed, 
decided  in  favour  of  the  dyke  versus  the  mount 
by  the  late  Minister  of  Fine  Arts  and  the  pre- 
sent Minister  of  Public  Works.  We  are  glad 
to  hear,  however,  that  it  is  again  to  be  brought 
before  the  Senate.  Meantime  a body  of 
Belgian  architects  (Soci^t^  Centrale  de  I’Archi- 
tecture  en  Belgique)  after  visiting  the  mount 
have  addressed  a letter  to  the  French  Minister 
of  Fine  Arts  signifying  their  unqualified 
approval  of  the  recent  restorations,  and  ex- 
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pressing  the  hope  that  something  may  be  done 
to  ward  off  the  threatened  danger  to  the 
foundations.” 


The  competition  models  for  a national 
monument  to  Gambetta  have  been  on  view 
at  the  “ Beaux  Arts  ” since  Tuesday  last  week. 
There  are  abouteighty  designs.  One  very  notice- 
able feature  of  the  exhibition  is  the  compara- 
tively inferior  place  occupied  by  sculpture,  and 
the  predominance  of  architecture.  As  an  excep- 
tion to  this  rule  we  notice  M.  Falguifere’s  fine 
design.  The  statue  of  Gambetta  rises  from  a 
large  pedestal,  at  the  angles  of  which  are  four 
allegorical  groups  representing  political  wisdom, 
military  duty,  national  defence,  industry  and 
instruction.  The  jury  have  found  it  imiios- 
sible  to  award  the  prize  to  one  project  where 
there  are  so  many  good  ones.  A certain 
number  of  candidates  have,  therefore,  been 
selected,  who  will  compete  again  in  November. 
The  site  for  the  monument  has  not  yet  been 
decided  on.  It  will,  of  course,  depend  to  a 
great  extent  on  the  project  chosen.  The 
space  in  front  of  the  “ Corps  Legislatif  ” is  one 
amongst  many  positions  proposed. 


Mr.  a.  Bruce  .Tot  has  at  present  collected, 
in  his  new  studio  at  26,  Savile-row,  several  por- 
trait works  of  considerable  interest,  including 
the  bust  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the 
medallion  portrait  for  the  monument  to  Sir 
W.  Siemens,  a medallion  of  the  late  Admiral 
Sir  E.  Codrington  for  his  monument  in  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral,  the  statueof  Mr.  Christopher 
Bushell,  and  the  medallion  portrait  of  the  late 
Duke  of  Albany. 


From  an  American  paper  we  learn  that  the 
unfinished  Washington  Monument,  which  has 
been  unfinished  so  long  that  it  has  passed  out 
of  the  memory  of  many  of  us  that  it  was  ever 
begun,  is  to  be  completed.  It  is  an  obelisk  of 
white  marble,  and  had  been  carried  up  1.'30  ft. 
and  then  left,  when  in  1880  Col.  Casey  was 
appointed  engineer  in  charge  to  complete  the 
work.  It  has  now  reached  the  height  of 
414  ft.,  and  is  intended  ultimately  to  be  .555  ft. 
in  height.  When  the  work  was  resumed,  the 
structure  was  found  to  have  settled  slightly  out 
of  the  perpendicular.  A new  base  line  was 
formed  by  tunnelling  and  filling  in  with  Port- 
land cement.  It  is  odd  to  find  the  youngest 
.great  people  in  the  world  coming  back  to  the 
practice  of  the  oldest,  and  the  modern  republic 
glorifying  itself  by  erecting  an  obelisk,  just  as 
did  the  ancient  tyi'ant.  The  architectural 
effect  of  such  a mass,  with  no  detail  to  give  it 
scale,  must  be  to  crush  out  of  proportion  all 
the  ordinary  buildings  of  Washington ; and 
we  very  much  ([uestion  whether  so  barbaric  a 
means  of  blazoning  their  country’s  greatness 
commends  itself  to  the  taste  or  feeling  of 
cultivated  Americans. 


Mr.  Mitchell  Henry  has  come  out  a.s  an 
architectural  critic  m re  the  new  War  OlHces, 
•which  he  suggests  should  be  built  of  Kingstown 
o-ranite,  wltich  he  used  for  bis  own  house,  and 
which  will  not  be  perpetually  in  need  of  repair. 
That  it  would  be  a wise  move  to  try  the  experi- 
ment of  a practically  indestructible  stone  for 
our  last  uew  public  building  we  do  not  deny. 
Mr.  Henry’s  conclusions  are  better  than  bia 
reasons.  He  thinks  the  best  style  of  archi- 
tecture for  Londitn  “ Palladian,”  which  “ de- 
pends for  its  beauty  on  effects  of  light  and 
deep  shadows.”  This  is  certainly  a new 
•analysis  of  ‘•Palladian”  architecture.  Does 
Mr.  ’llen.-y  know,  by  the  way,  what  Palladian 
architecture  really  means,  and  that  it  is  one 
of  the  most  false  and  practically  rigid  and  un- 
manageable styles  of  architectural  clothing 
(for  it  is  not  architecture)  ever  invented  ? As 
to  the  shadows,  we  used  to  think  that  Gothic 
•specially  dealt  in  “ dark  shadows,”  and  that 
these  arose  naturally  from  seeking  effectiveness 
in  dull  northern  atmospheres.  Then  granite 
will  not  lend  itself  to  “ Gothic  carvings,"  which 
are  out  of  place  in  London,  where  they  soon 
lose  their  sharpness.  True  enough,  and  equally 
true  of  classic  capitals  cut  in  granulated  stone. 
We  have  long  said  that  London  is  not  the 
place  for  undercut  stone  ornament.  Mr, 


Henry’s  final  recommendation,  for  a “plain 
but  handsome  building,”  seems  a little  Hiber- 
nian in  expression,  but  it  is  in  true  keeping 
with  the  modern  official  and  commercial  spirit 
in  regard  to  architecture.  The  very  word 
“handsome”  betrays  the  Philistine. 


SOME  ASPECTS  OP  ARBORICULTURE. 

Tueee  was  a time  in  England  when  wood 
constituted,  as  it  still  does  abroad,  the  chief 
fuel  for  the  domestic  fireplace.  In  this  country, 
indeed,  only  within  two  centuries  or  so  has  coal 
taken  the  place  it  now  occupies,  much  to  the 
annoyance  of  all  sensitively-minded  people,  who, 
since  the  days  of  Evelyn  and  his  attack  on  the 
fatal  effects  of  coal,  have  never  ceased  to  utter 
their  complaints  on  its  generally  destructive  in- 
fluences. But  it  is  long  since  England  has  been 
in  a position  to  supply  tho  requisite  amount  of 
wood  for  ordinary  fuel,  much  less  has  it  been 
able  to  produce  what  timber  is  required  for  tho 
numerous  other  purposes  for  which  wood  is  so 
necessary.  Ilad  not  coal  on  tho  one  hand, 
and  iron  on  the  other,  been  found  as  sub- 
stitates,  it  is  difficult, — were  not  such  imaginary 
suppositions  idle, — to  see  how  many  portions  of 
the  world  could  have  contrived  to  exist.  For  a 
long  period  we  have  been  dependent  on  impor- 
tation, but  with  that  reckless  extravagance  and 
absence  of  due  consideration  for  the  near  future 
which  is,  perhaps,  only  too  marked  a feature  of 
our  modern  existence,  the  apparently  unlimited 
stores  upon  which  this  supply  has  been  drawn 
arc  now  discovered  to  be  exhaustible,  little  or 
no  provision  having  been  made  to  replant 
the  districts  which  have  been  rnthlessly  hewn 
down. 

The  subject  is  one  of  somewhat  more  impor- 
tance than  the  generality  are  apt  to  believe, 
and  it  is  a matter  for  congratulation  that  the 
! Forestry  Exhibition  to  be  shortly  held  in  Edin- 
burgh cannot  fail  to  bring  before  the  world  at 
large  many  facts  of  a nature  to  throw  some 
much-needed  light  on  a question  touching 
directly  the  interests  of  tho  building  and  kin- 
dred trades,  and  indirectly,  it  may  bo  said,  the 
community  at  large. 

Reference  was  recently  made  in  those  pages 
to  the  growing  scarcity  of  wood  for  purposes  of 
fuel  in  Russia,  a country  believed  to  be  an  nn- 
Hmited  field  for  the  exploitation  of  timber  of  all 
kinds.  There  are  not  wanting  signs  that  within 
a measurable  distance  of  time  the  apparently 
limitless  Scandinavian  and  Baltic  yield  generally 
will  come  to  an  end.  America,  vast  as  are  still 
its  backwoods,  cannot  continue  at  the  present 
rate  to  supply  the  demand  made  upon  its  natural 
resources,  and,  indeed,  long  since  the  note  of 
alarm  has  been  sounded  by  authorities  who  have 
pointed  out  that  unless  a rigid  scientific  organisa- 
tion of  the  great  forests  be  set  on  foot,  the 
timber  supply  of  the  States  must  soon  como  to 
an  end.  In  every  country  the  position  is  the 
same,  and  yet  of  all  objects  of  indastrial  con- 
sumption timber  may  be  regarded  as,  perhaps, 
that  which,  by  a simply  organised  system,  can 
be  the  most  easily  rendered  indefinitely  inex- 
haustible. Nature  requires  but  to  be  assisted 
by  the  work  of  man, — work,  too,  far  from  un- 
pleasant,— and  the  timber  and  fuel  supply  of  the 
world  need  be  a source  of  no  anxiety.  Let  but 
tho  matter  be  taken  up  now,  while  there  still 
exist  huge  supplies  to  draw  upon,  and  there  will 
occur  no  absolute  scarcity  of  material ; let  but 
the  question  of  scientific  re-planting  be  delayed, 
and  such  a scarcity  must  inevitably  make  itself 
felt,  and  that  before  long,  judging  by  the  indi- 
cations already  given  of  the  supply  failing  in 
more  than  ono  quarter.  It  is  true  that  when- 
ever the  matter  is  taken  up  seriously  it  can 
always  be  managed;  Nature’s  recuperative 
powers  are  happily  inexhaustible  when  not 
suicidally  overtaxed,  but  in  the  interim  a great 
scarcity  in  an  important  necessity  would  be  felt. 
The  recuperative  powers  of  Nature  are,  we 
repeat,  inexhaustible  when  not  overtaxed,  but 
where  this  has  been  tho  case  it  is  no  longer  a 
matter  of  industrial  inconvenience,  but  of  social 
annihilation.  We  have  but  to  see  the  present 
condition  of  Asia  Minor,  of  Palestine,  of  Syria, 
of  Persia,  of  Mesopotamia,  of  Egypt,  of  the 
whole  of  Northern  Africa,  to  be  made  fully 
aware  of  the  fatal  effects  which  have  followed 
on  a reckless  destruction  in  the  past  of  the 
forest  growth  which  once  ensured  these  now 
half-deserted  districts  of  arid  sand,  a heavenly 
climate  and  a prosperity  which  is  Biblically  and 
historically  proverbial.  But  this  is  another  and 


far  more  serious  side  of  the  question  than  that 
which  we  are  at  present  considering.* 

There  is  no  reason  why,  tmder  proper  condi- 
tions of  sylviculture  or  forestry,  wood  should 
not  once  again  serve  in  England  as  domestic 
fuel.  It  did  in  the  past,  it  still  does  on  the 
Continent,  and  with  the  further  use  of  charcoal, 
once  also  universally  used  in  this  country,  tend 
to  decrease  the  yearly  growing  smoke  nuisance 
caused  by  the  imperfect  consumption  of  the 
millions  of  tons  of  coal  we  burn.  In  coal,  let  it 
be  remembered  we  have  a fuel  which  must  in 
the  course  of  time,  however  remote,  be  ex- 
hausted, and  which  no  power  of  man  can 
replace.  In  wood,  however,  we  have  a fuel, — 
looking  at  the  matter  merely  from  this  circum- 
scribed point  of  view, — which  by  the  simplest 
organisation  can  be  as  regularly  produced  as  it 
is  consumed.  Whole  tracts  of  land  in  our 
country,  which  at  this  moment  are  lying  waste, 
a source  of  no  income  either  to  their  owners  or 
to  the  community  at  large,  might  be  rendered 
highly  remunerative  if  planted  with  the  trees 
which  the  science  of  the  sylviculturist  shows  to 
suit  best  the  soil  and  the  generally  exist- 
ing conditions ; these  conditions,  however, 
apparently  unfavourable,  lend  themselves 
in  almost  every  instance  to  some  growth, 
either  rapid  or  slow,  of  trees  suitable 
for  timber  as  fuel.  In  a rough-and- 
ready  manner  this  fact  has  at  all  times  been 
familiar  to  land-owners,  but  what  is  now 
required,  and  in  our  country  especially,  is  a far 
more  completely  organised  department  than  at 
present  exists,  which  shall,  as  in  the  case 
abroad,  scientifically  consider  this  important 
question  of  utilising  the  soil  for  the  purpose’of 
supplying  timber  for  fuel  and  other  industrial 
purposes ; special  schools,  such  as  have  long 
existed  on  tho  Continent,  especially  in  France, 
Belgium,  and  Germany,  schools  where  the 
question  of  arboricnlture  is  considered  in  all  its 
many  bearings,  and  admission  to  which  is  only 
obtainable  after  severe  examination,  and  is 
merely  preliminary  to  many  years  of  what  may 
be  termed  apprenticeship  in  the  forest  districts 
scattered  over  the  country,  each  and  all  of 
which  are  regulated  by  a body  of  intelligent  and 
active  officials.  Such  a service,  which  to  some 
extent  exists  in  our  Commission  of  Woods  and 
Forests,  and  but  in  a more  developed  form,  in 
our  Department  of  Indian  Affairs,  could  not 
fail,  we  should  imagine,  to  be  popular,  aud 
when,  as  every  day -we  are  being  reminded, 
foreign  competition  in  tbe  production  of  corn 
threatens  the  almost  total  annihilation  of  our 
trade  in  home-grown  crops,  tbe  growth  of  timber 
is  a direction  of  national  industry  to  which  Our 
hardy  climate  especially  lends  itself. 

At  present,  in  consequence  of  the  increasing 
scarcity  of  wood,  coal,  even  in  wood-growing 
countries,  is  rapidly  replacing  the  moro  tradi- 
tional fuel.  In  Paris,  coal,  with  fatal  effect,  is 
yearly  being  employed  in  larger  quantities  for 
the  kitchen  fire,  where  till  now  wood  has  been 
invariably  used,  though,  let  it  be  noticed,  the 
cleanly  and  thrifty  charcoal  fourneau  still  holds 
its  own  with  a success  which  should  entitle  it 
to  a more  universal  introduction  into  our 
country.  Yet,  in  spite  of  the  increase  in  the 
price  of  wood  as  fuel,  it  is  still  used  commonly 
for  the  domestic  fireplace,  aud  is  far  from  being 
the  luxury  it  is  considered  with  us.  In  France 
though  there  exists  an  admirably  organised 
Government  system  of  managing  the  national 
forests,  the  supply  of  wood  from  a country  the 
soil  of  which,  aided  by  a genial  climate,  lends 
itself  to  BO  many  other  more  remunerative 
productions,  is  necessarily  limited.  Were  other 
less  favoured  tracts, — such,  for  example,  as  the 
Scandinavian  peninsula,  tho  great  districts  of 
America  and  Russia,  not  to  mention  many  other 
portions  of  the  globe, — to  apply  themselves  to 
the  question,  the  supply  would  be  ample  for 
everybody  and  for  every  purpose  for  which 
wood  is  required. 

Then,  again,  we  might  enjoy  every  day  in  our 
homes  what  is  acknowledged  now  to  be  a luxury, 
a wood  fire  ; the  atmosphere  of  our  cities  would 
cease  to  be  rendered  unwholesome  and  murky 
with  UDConsumed  carbon,  our  valuable  sur- 
roundings would  cease  to  be  besmirched  with 
intrusive  blacks,  we  should  once  again  bo 


* From  another  point  of  view,  the  question  deserves 
attention.  The  reekleas  destruction  of  trees  in  tho  present 
day  has  been  proved  to  have  been  the  direct  cause  of  many 
of  the  terrible  floods  of  recent  years,  partioularly  in 
Northern  Italy,  where  the  mountain  torrents  tearing  down 
the  tree-stripped  slopes  swell  the  rivers  to  an  extent  un- 
known in  the  past.  The  ab-sorptive  power  of  trees  is  a 
fact  familiar  to  all  who  have  iu  any  way  studied  the  ques. 
tion  of  arboriculture. 
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eoablod  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  open  windows 
and  clean  muslin  curtains  and  delicate  hang- 
ings, our  pictures  would  cease  to  need  plate 
glass  to  protect  them,  the  beautiful  relics 
of  our  architectural  past  would  no  longer 
be  destroyed  as  they  are  now  by  the 
action  of  our  sulphur-laden  fogs,  while  that 
great  mainstay  of  our  wealth,  our  huge  coal 
supply,  would  be  spared  for  those  purposes  for 
which  it  is  more  suitable  than  it  has  proved 
itself  to  bo  for  the  domestic  fire-place.  To  the 
architect  the  return  to  the  traditions  of  a past 
from  which  he  derives  his  whole  inspirations 
could  not  but  be  grateful,  the  question  of 
designing  and  introducing  coal  • consuming 
grates  being  one  of  the  most  troublesome  at 
present  brought  under  his  consideration.  With 
the  whole  field  of  design  to  draw  upon,  afforded 
by  the  grandiose  fire-places  of  the  past,  with 
their  picturesque  accessories, — which,  though 
at  present  introduced  are  practically  out  of 
place  with  the  use  of  coal, — no  one  ought  to 
advocate  the  return  to  the  use  of  wood  in  the 
domestic  grate  more  warmly  than  the  artist. 


LANDSCAPE  AT  THE  EOYAL 
ACADEMY. 

Landscape  painting  is  seldom  the  strong 
portion  of  the  Academy  exhibition,  and  it  is 
certainly  not  stronger  than  usual  this  year, 
though  there  are  two  or  three  noticeable  works 
which  rise  above  the  general  level.  Mr.  Hunt 
sends  nothing,  which  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
after  the  kind  of  treatment  he  has  received  at 
the  hands  of  the  Academy,  and  perhaps  his 
absence  would  be  the  first  thing  that  any  one 
paying  special  attention  to  the  landscape  portion  * 
of  the  exhibition  would  note.  Perhaps  the  next 
thing  that  such  a visitor  would  remark  would  be 
the  performances  of  the  last  landscape  Associate 
whom  it  pleased  the  Academy  to  select  as 
specially  deserving  of  the  honour  of  enrolment. 
The  best  of  Mr.  Colin  Huster’s  pictures  is  the 
“Herring  Market  at  Sea”  (389),  fishing-boats 
clustered  round  a steamer  in  the  middle  of  the 
sea  in  early  morning.  The  scene  when  the 
herring-boats  discharge  their  cargo  on  board 
the  steamer  and  take  back  “ empties  ” has  been 
described  to  ua  as  one  of  great  animation  and 
confusion.  Mr.  Hunter’s  representation  is  only 
of  a sleepy  mass  of  boats  with  hardly  a sign  of 
life  about  them  ; but  sea-painting  is  the  point  of 
the  picture,  and  the  tone  at  least  of  the  early 
morning  sea  seems!  there,  though  the  water  is 
of  a rather  treacly  consistency.  Of  the  two 
paintings  in  Gallery  I.  we  can  only  say  that  if 
they  represent  sea  at  all  it  is  a bottle-green  sea 
frozen;  the  “waves”  are  hard  masses  with 
sharp  edges.  We  have  taken  the  trouble  to 
compare  notes  on  these  paintings,  and  find  them 
received  with  general  disfavour,  and  the  honour 
paid  to  the  author  of  them  is  certainly  sig- 
nificant in  regard  to  the  value  of  the  corporate 
judgment  of  the  Eoyal  Academy  on  sea- 
painting. 

As  we  have  got  on  sea-painting  first,  we  may 
go  at  once  to  Mr.  Brett’s  two  remarkable  works, 
“Macleod’s  Maidens”  (395)  and  “A  North- 
easterly Gale,  Granton  ” (852) . The  “ maidens  ” 
are  certain  rocks  off  Skye,  shaped,  by  the  beat 
of  the  waves  of  who  knows  how  many  thousands 
of  years,  into  rough  likenesses  of  draped  women, 
even  the  flounces  of  one  dress  being  indicated 
by  the  horizontal  layers  of  different  coloured 
strata.  We  are  inclined  to  suspect  that  the 
painter  has  helped  the  illusion  a little,  but  that 
does  not  interfere  with  one’s  enjoyment  of  the 
wonderfully.painted  sea,  the  swell  of  which 
seems  to  heave  under  the  eye  as  we  look  at  it. 
The  North-easterly  Gale”  is,  however,  the  more 
powerful  work  of  the  two;  the  sea  in  the  fore- 
ground is  full  of  wild  movement,  the  whole 
picture  full  of  wind  and  coming  squalls  with 
dashes  of  fitful  sunlight  between;  the  smoke 
from  the  steamer’s  funnel  rushes  off  in  a 
straight  line  half  across  the  sky,  this  one  inci- 
dent greatly  intensifying  the  general  effect  of 
high  wind.  Among  other  sea  pictures  Mr.  J.  C. 
Hook  is  not  at  his  best  in  “ Catching  Sand- 
launce”  (352),  which  is  rather  dnll  and  heavy 
in  tone,  but  he  is  quite  at  his  best  in  “The 
Mirror  of  the  Sea-mew  ” (34:6),  an  incorrect  title 
by  the  way,  as  the  sea-mews  are  not  mirrored 
in  the  wet  sand,  though  they  might  be,  no  doubt, 
if  it  bad  pleased  Mr.  Hook.  But  the  painting 
is  a masterpiece  of  that  particular  method  of 
sea-painting  which  the  artist  has  made  his  own, 
in  which  detail  is  sacrificed  to  the  desire  to 
intensify  the  look  of  open-air  freshness  and , 


salt  - laden  breezes;  and  Mr.  Hook’s  are 
almost  the  only  sea-pictures  in  which  we 
really  seem  to  smell  the  odour  of  the  sea, 
and  “suffer  a sea-change”  as  we  look  at 
them.  It  would  hardly  be  possible  to  analyse 
this  result,  and  determine  what  is  the  sub- 
tle connexion  between  Mr.  Hook’s  peculiar 
method  of  handling,  and  the  reality  of 
sea-impressions  upon  our  senses;  probably  he 
could  not  tell  himself;  but  he  has  become 
penetrated  with  the  feeling  of  the  sea,  and 
some  of  it  at  least  slips  through  to  the  end  of 
the  brush,  though  wo  are  sure  there  is  far  more 
behind  than  Mr.  Hook  or  any  one  could  paint. 
But  he  has  acquired  a style  in  which  mechanism 
is  forgotten  by  the  spectator,  aud  which  is  an 
apparently  facile  translation  of  sea  into  the 
language  of  art,  not  a copy.  Another  painter 
this  year,  Mr.  John  F.  Faed,  aims  at  literal 
imitation  in  “A  Wintry  Sea”  (752),  a work 
which  would  hardly  have  been  produced  had 
not  Mr.  Shaw  led  the  way,  but  which  is  a fairly 
good  specimen  of  the  protest  which  has  been 
made  lately  against  the  very  grey  and  blue 
views  of  sea  tone  which  our  leading  sea-painters 
have  adopted.  Sea  tones  are  endless  in  their 
permutations,  in  fact,  and  sometimes  the  sea  is 
the  greenish-brown  depicted  here ; the  curl  of 
the  breaking  waves  is  rather  weak,  however. 
The  sky  is  fine. 

Among  landscapes  properly  so-called,  Mr. 
Vicat  Cole  is  much  on  the  line  as  usual,  and 
quite  up  to  his  usual  standard.  It  is  a 
carious  question  why  pictures  which  contain  so 
much  beautiful  and  facile  work  are  so  unsatisfy- 
ing. They  completely  reach  the  painter’s 
apparent  aim  ; long  practice  has  given  him 
entire  mastery  of  what  he  wishes  to  do ; but 
that  aim  is  always  the  same,  and  it  is  not  a 
high  one.  In  “Oxford”  and  “ Mapledurham  , 
Lock  ” (252,  259),  we  see  the  same  end,  the  wish 
to  give  the  external  picturesqueness  of  a river 
scene,  the  foreground  treated  with  considerable 
realism,  the  whole  effect  conventionally  worked 
up  into  harmony  with  a special  scale  of  colonr 
and  a special  tone  of  water,  which  Mr.  Cole 
seems  to  see  wherever  ho  looks,  and  which  he 
has  got  by  heart.  The  effect  is  charming, 
smooth,  a sort  of  enamel  painting  on  a great 
scale;  but  we  do  not  call  that  landscape-paint- 
ing, we  should  call  it  landscape  manufacture. 
One  specimen  is  very  well  to  see  ; but  one  is 
enough.  There  is  in  these  works  no  evidence 
of  any  feeling  for  that  undefinable  and  ever- 
varying  expression  which  lies  beneath  land- 
scape ; Mr.  Cole  seems  only  to  see  outside  facta, 
and  groups  them  into  an  effect.  As  an  example 
of  the  difference  between  this  and  the  poetical 
method  of  painting  nature  may  be  adduced 
Mr.  C.  E.  Johnson’s  fine  work,  the  “Wye  and 
the  Severn”  (811),  to  which  he  has  attached 
the  stanza  from  “ InMemoriam”  ; — 

“ There  twice  a day  the  Severn  filU, 

The  salt  Bea-wutev  passes  by 
And  hn.shea  half  the  babblih”:  Wyo 
And  makes  a silence  in  the  hills." 

This  may  not  have  all  the  fluency  of  painting, 
so  to  speak,  which  characterises  Mr.  Cole’s 
work,  but  it  is  a picture  really  fine  and 
pathetic  in  composition  and  feeling,  a picture 
which  produces  on  us  something  of  the  same 
feeling  which  nature  herself  produces  on  the 
mind,  and  which  mere  manufactured  art,  how- 
ever clever,  can  never  arouse.  A little  picture 
in  the  same  room  as  this,  by  Mr.  C.  L.  Wyllie, 
numbered  785,  but  obviously  with  a wrong 
title,  should  be  looked  at,  a river  scene  at  low 
water.  We  have  seldom  seen  anything  more 
true  and  aiirial  in  effect  than  the  reflected  light 
on  the  calm  water. 

The  landscape  by  Mr.  David  Murray,  “ My 
Love  has  gone  a Sailing”  (928),  which  is  pur- 
chased with  the  Chautrey  Fund,  is,  we  presume, 
one  of  those  which  have  aroused  criticism  “ in 
another  place  ” in  regard  to  the  administration 
of  that  fund.  It  is  au  effectively-composed 
landscape,  with  some  tenderness  of  effect  in  the 
clouds  and  distant  water,  but  very  deficient  in 
force  as  a whole,  and  its  selection  for  the 
Chantrey  purchase  we  cannot  understand  at 
all.  Among  the  works  by  artists  who  “ keep 
the  line”  in  more  senses  than  one,  Mr.  Peter 
Graham  sends  an  unusual  aud  effective  picture 
entitled  “Dawn”  (27).  As  to  whether  it  is 
really  an  effect  of  dawn,  so  few  of  us  in  these 
days  of  conventional  hurry  ever  see  an  out-door 
dawn,  that  when  a painter  gets  up  early  to  paint 
it,  we  must  just  put  ourselves  in  his  hands  and 
take  what  he  gives  us.  It  does  not  quite 
impress  us  with  the  notion  of  dawn,  but  the 
heavy,  floating  mists  have  movement  and  lift, 


and  there  is  something  in  the  quietness  of  the 
whole  scene,  and  the  look  of  the  small  bothiea 
stock  irregularly  over  the  bare  ground  by  the 
lake,  which  is  impressive.  Another  Scot- 
tish landscape,  by  Mr.  II.  W.  B.  Davis, 
“ On  the  Hillside  : Clearing  after  Eain  ” 
(286),  albeit  again  somewhat  of  the 
prosaic  school,  contains  really  fine  pictorial 
elements;  the  purple  hills,  the  long  loch  reced- 
ing in  the  distance,  point  after  point,  the  cattle 
in  the  foreground  cleverly  arranged  in  a 
crescendo  of  colour,  dark  brown,  lightyellowish 
brown,  white, — the  latter  in  a blaze  of  sunlight. 
Mr.  Peter  Graham’s  other  large  work  “ Sea 
Mist”  (216),  has  followers,  but  tho  foreground 
is  almost  a mechanical  repetition  of  what  he 
has  previously  done,  and  as  to  the  mist,  we  have 
a faith  that  mist  is  not  very  difiicult  to  paint. 
The  picture  strikes  one  as  a little  theatrical. 
Mr.  J.  Campbell  Noble’s  “The  Vale  of  tho 
Clyde”  (450),  hung  too  high,  is  a work  to  bo 
looked  at,  and  one  of  the  too  few  poetic  land- 
scapes. In  the  same  gallery  “ Afternoon,”  by 
Mr.  Leslie  Thompson  (408),  is  also  a work 
aiming  at  poetic  feeling,  but  this  is  au  example 
of  au  opposite  danger  ; it  contains,  one  may  say, 
more  poetry  than  painting.  “ The  Field  of  the 
Cloth  of  Gold”  (614),  by  Mr.  Lionel  Smythe,  ia 
a distinct  attempt  to  embody  a special  effect  of 
nature,  tho  combination  of  a stretch  of  golden 
cornfield  with  a stretch  of  nearly  blue  sky;  the 
feeling  and  manner  suggest  reminiscences  of 
Cotman.  Mr.  MaeWhirter’s  “Windings  of  the 
Forth  ” (491)  with  a good  foreground,  suggesta 
panorama  rather  than  landscape.  “ A Dappled 
Sky,  a World  of  Meadows”  (745),  by  Mr.  Frank 
Walton,  is  also  most  noticeable  for  truth  of 
realism  in  the  foreground  ; tho  stretch  of  flat 
country  rather  wants  colour  and  some  of  those 
stray  gleams  of  light,  wliich  play  upon  level  dis- 
tances  and  suggest  so  much.  Mr.  David  Murray’s 
“ Loch  Linnie  ” (1,617)  is  a good  work,  and  wo 
may  close  by  directing  attention  to  one  by  3Ir. 
Wyllie,  “The  Close  of  a Winter’s  Day”*  (1,589)^ 
a scene  on  a snow-covered  quay,  by  which  is 
lying  a wooden  man-of-war,  built  on  au  antique- 
model,  black  by  contrast  with  the  snow,  and 
eloquent  with  that  patlios  which  hangs  around 
old  ships  that  have  had  their  day  of  life  and 
battling  with  the  elements.  This  picture  is 
really  an  expressive  and  concentrated  poem, 
with  almost  a moral  pathos  in  it  : it  ia  a pity 
that  there  are  so  few  pictures  of  which  one  can 
say  that, — so  many  that  illustrate  the  deft 
handling  of  brush  and  pigments,  and  nothing 
more. 


SOME  DISUSED  MIDDLESEX 
CEDECHYAEDS. 

When  keeping  his  school  at  Edial,  with  David 
Garrick  for  one  of  his  few  pupils,  Dr.  Johnson 
composed  the  greater  portion  of  his  tragedy 
“ Irene.”  He  read  what  he  had  written  to  his 
early  friend,  the  registrar  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Court  of  Lichfield.  Gilbert  Walmesley,  taking 
amiss  the  distress  to  which  the  heroine  is  re- 
duced, asked,  “ How  can  you  possibly  contrive  to- 
plunge  her  into  deeper  calamity  ? ” Alluding  to- 
the  Court’s  supposed  oppressive  proceedings,  tho 
author  slyly  replied,  “ Sir,  I can  put  her  into 
the  Spiritual  Court.”  Whatever  opinion  may 
then  have  obtained  as  to  the  courts  of  thia 
kind,  it  is  certain  that  recent  acta  of  the  Con- 
sistory Court  of  London  better  deserve  com- 
mendation. For  on  the  12th  of  May  last  Dr. 
Tristram,  Q.C.,  in  his  capacity  of  Chancellor  to 
the  London  Diocese,  graiited  three  or  four 
faculties  affecting  certain  disused  churchyards 
within  the  limits  of  the  see.  One  of  these  is 
for  the  making  a pathway  through  the  church- 
yard of  St.  Lawrence,  Brentford,  so  as  to  afford 
access  to  a new  burial-ground  which  has  been 
provided  in  close  proximity  thereto.  St.  Law- 
rence, at  the  western  end  of  the  town,  near  the 
Brent  bridge,  serves  as  a church  for  New 
Brentford.  The  register  dates  from  1570,  hut 
the  present  brick  structure,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  tower,  is  a rebuilding  of  1762. 
The  old  church  is  celebrated  for  the  minis- 
tration during  thirteen  years  of  Horne  Tooke; 
for  Flaxman’s  monument  to  Dr.  Ewin;  and 
for  Zoffany’s  painting  of  the  Last  Supper. 
Zoffany  then  lived  at  Strand-on-the-Green  : he 
introduced  his  own  portrait  into  the  picture,  in 
the  character  of  St.  Peter,  whilst  the  beads  of 
the  remaining  apostles  aro  taken  from  fisher- 
men of  the  locality.  Superstition  would  seem 

• This  tide  is  also  appended  to  Mr.  Wyllie’s  other  work 
already  referred  to  (7&6) ; it  obviously  belongs  of  right  to 
the  one  now  described. 
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to  have  long  survived  in  this  parish,  since  in  the 
churchwardens’  accounts  for  1634  is  an  entry 
of  11s.  charged  for  the  “conveying  away 
witches.” 

Another  faculty  authorises  a scheme  for  im- 
provements in  the  churchyard  of  St.  Mary, 
Paddington,  and  for  enlarging  the  district  mor- 
tuary. To  what  we  lately  said  upon  this 
matter  * * * § we  need  only  to  add  here  that  the 
Board  of  Works  agree  to  contribute  TOOL  (or 
one  half)  towai’ds  the  contemplated  repairs 
and  improvements ; and  that  Dr.  Stephenson, 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  the  parish,  strongly 
advocated  the  separation,  in  the  mortuary,  of 
those  who  die  by  contagious  and  non-contagious 
diseases.  The  two  other  faculties  relate  to  St. 
Mary  Abbots,  Kensington,  and  St.  John  of 
Jerusalem,  South  Hackney.  At  Kensington  a 
footpath  is  to  bo  diverted, — that  is  to  say, 
straightened, — in  its  course  from,  the  street  to 
the  church  door ; and  the  graveyard  behind  the 
church  to  be  put  into  order  and  cleaned.  The 
South  Hackney  Board  of  Works  propose  to  bring 
their  disused  burial-ground  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Metropolis  Open  Spaces  Act ; to  convert 
it  into  an  ornamental  ground,  the  tombstones 
being  preserved  and  placed  against  a wall.  St. 
John  of  Jerusalem,  South  Hackney,  should  not 
be  confounded  with  the  old  Parish  Church  of 
St.  John,  though  an  origin  is,  in  a measure, 
common  to  both.  Built  of  atone,  in  the  Early 
English  style,  by  E.  C.  Hakewell,  and  con- 
secrated in  1848,  this  fine  cruciform  church, 
with  lofty  tower  and  spire,  replaces  the  chapel- 
of-ease  in  Well-street,  which  was  named  (1810) 
after  the  so-called  St.  John’s  Palace  or  Priory, 
in  that  street.t  The  Blue  Posts,  or  Bob’s  Hall, 
which  stood  until  1825  at  the  upper  end  of 
Church  • street  is  believed  to  have  been  the 
house  of  the  Templars,  whose  sojourn  in  this 
part  of  the  once  large  manor  of  Stepney  is  yet 
commemorated  in  Temple  Mills  below  Lea 
Bridge.  The  Knights  Hospitalers  of  St.  John 
succeeded  to  the  Templars  and  their  property,  but 
Hackney  already  constituted  a distinct  rectory 
belonging  to  the  Crown.  The  church  was  dedi- 
cated at  first  to  St.  Augustine,  to  whoso  rule 
these  two  orders  were  alike  devoted.  In  47ih 
Edward  III.  the  rectory  was  granted  to  the 
bishops  of  London,  in  whom  it  vested  until 
Nicholas  Ridley  surrendered  the  whole  Stepney 
manor,  together  with  the  bishop’s  land,  or  lord’s 
hold,  at  Hackney,  by  indenture  dated  April  12, 
1551,  to  King  Edward  YI.,  who  forthwith  (17th 
same  mouth)  gave  it  to  Thomas,  Lord  Went- 
worth. Prom  the  Wentworths  the  manor  passed 
(1720)  to  the  Daniels  and  Tyssens,  of  Dutch 
extraction,  the  latter  now  represented  by  the 
Tyssen-Araherst  family.  The  solitary  church 
tower  is  of  middle  fourteenth-century  work  : in 
1517,  Christopher  Hrswick,  i*ector,  and  Sir  John 
Heron,  King  Henry  TIII.'s  master  of  the  jewel- 
house,  rebuilt  the  nave  and  chancel ; 100  years 
later  Sir  Henry  Rowe  founded  the  Rowe  Chapel. I 
The  new  church  standing  north-east  of  the 
earlier  and  more  modern  graveyards  was  ’oegun 
in  1792  from  Spiller’s  designs.  It  is  remarkable 
for  a square  plan  having  a projecting  face,  21  ft. 
deep,  to  each  elevation  ; and  for  the  large  area 
at  the  cross,  63  ft.  square,  which  is  covered  by 
the  roof  that  has  no  interior  support.  Many  old 
monuments  were  removed  to  the  new  building; 
the  earliest  interments  are  those  of  Henry,  fifth 
Earl  of  Northumberland  (1537)  ; Sir  John 
Rowe,  Lord  Mayor  (1570);  John  Nevill,  Lord 
Latimer  (1577)  ; Margaret  Douglas,  Countess 
of  Lennox  ; and  Christopher  Urswick,  Dean  of 
Windsor,  almoner  to  King  Henry  VII.  (1521). 
The  register  records  the  baptism  of  De  Foe's 
daughter  and  his  infant  son’s  burial ; Dr.  South’s 
baptism  ; the  marriages  of  Christopher  Hatton's 
son  and  daughter,  and  of  Fairfax ; with  the 
burials  of  De  Yere,  Earl  of  Oxford;  George, 
Lord  De  la  Zouche ; and  Owen  ^we,  the 
regicide. 

The  domestic  annals  of  Hackney  would  fill  a 
volume.  In  spite  of  its  propinquity  to  the 
marshes  by  which  the  Danes  temp.  Alfred  had 
taken  boat  up  the  Lea  to  their  stronghold  at 
Ware,  the  once  vast  Stepney  Estate  § was 
the  centre  of  fashion  in  Plantagenet  and  Tudor 
times.  The  manor-house  of  the  London  bishops 

* See  the  Builder,  vol.  xlv.,  pp.  S55,  856. 

+ On  the  northern  side,  over  against  Shore-plnce.  In 
27tli  Edw  III.,  the  prior  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem 
granted  Beaulieu,  or  Shoreditoh-place,  here,  to  be  held  by 
a quit  rent  of  68.  8d. 

t Tiews  of  the  old  church,  demolished  1799,  appear  on 
many  local  copper  and  silver  tokens  of  last  and  the  pre- 
ceding centuries. 

§ Gradually  divided  into  the  districts  of  Whitec-hapel, 
Shadwell,  Wapping,  Spitalfields,  Limehurst  (Limehouse), 
Poplar,  Stratford,  and  Bethnal-green, 


stood  at  Stepney-green,  by  the  western  entrance 
into  Victoria  Park  ; in  Hackney  were  collected 
the  mansions  of  several  noble  families, — the 
Percys,  the  Richs,  the  Rowes,  the  De  Veres,  the 
Brookes,  the  De  la  Zouches  of  a former  day. 
At  Shacklewell  dwelt  the  Herons,  one  of  whom 
was  husband  to  Cecilia,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas 
, More.  De  Beauvoir  Tower  stands  on  the  land 
belonging  to  the  moated  Baulraes,  or  Balmes, 
house  of  Sir  George  Whitmore.  Passing  to 
later  times  wo  recall,  at  Brooke  House  (which 
was  opposite  to  Lea  Bridge-road),  the  Percy, 
Earl  of  Northumberland,  whom  we  mention 
above,  and  who  was  the  ^st  of  his  lino  to  die 
in  his  bed.  His  daughter  Margaret,  wife  to 
Henry,  eleventh  Baron  Clifford,  and  first  Earl 
of  Cumberland,  was,  like  to  the  blind  beggar’s 
daughter,  heroine  of  a ballad,  “ The  Nut  Browne 
Mayde,”  imitated  in  Prior’s  “Henry  and 
Emma.”  Henry  the  son,  sixth  earl,  arrested 
Wolsoy,  his  former  master,  at  Cawood,  near 
Pomfret.  He  is  said  to  have  been  contracted 
to  Anne  Boleyn,  who,  in  the  chapel  crypt  of 
Lambeth  Palace,  confessed  to  the  betrothal, 
vainly  hoping  thereby  to  save  her  life.  Ho  died 
at  Brooke  House,  June  30,  1537 ; his  brother 
Thomas  having  previously  suffered  at  Tyburn 
for  high  treason.  Henry,  eighth  earl,  the 
honours  having  been  restored  by  Queen 
Mary  to  a sou  of  the  attainted  Thomas, 
married  Katharine,  a daughter  and  co- 
heir of  John  Nevill,  fourth  Lord  Latimer. 
Her  mother’s  monument  was  sadly  damaged  at 
the  destruction  of  the  church.  That  lady,  who 
died  February  28,  1582,  was  daughter  to 
Henry,  second  earl  of  Worcester,  of  royal 
descent,  and  ancestor  of  the  ducal  house  of 
Beaufort.  Brooke  House  subsequently  passed 
to  Fulke  Greville,  Lord  Brooke,  of  whom  we 
lately  gave  an  account  in  our  history  of  Gray’s 
Inn-lane.*  Laura-place  marks  the  site  of  the 
residence  of  the  father  of  John  Howard,  the 
philanthropist,  which  tho  latter  sold  in  1785. 
The  “Black  and  White  House,”  southwards  of 
the  churchyard,  was  built  iu  1578,  and  subse- 
quently served  as  one  of  the  girls’  schools  for 
which,  even  from  before  the  Restoration,  the 
parish  was  celebrated.  A traditionary  home  of 
the  Queen  of  Bohemia,  tho  “ Queen  of  Hearts,” 
it  belonged  at  one  time  to  the  Vyners.  Sir 
Robert  Vyner,  barb.,  was  Lord  Mayor  in  167-1. 
It  is  of  hia  familiarity  with  his  sovereign  at  a 
civic  banquet  that  Addison  relates  so  charm- 
ingly tho  story  in  his  No.  462  of  the  Spectator. 
Richard  Cromwell,  grandson  of  Oliver,  and 
Major  Andre  lived  at  Hackney  ; David  Dolben, 
afterwards  Bishop  of  Bangor,  was  succeeded  in 
the  vicarage  by  Gilbert  Sheldon,  subsequently 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  To  close  our  tale 
with  meaner  names  we  may  instance  Dick 
Turpin,  of  Beresford’s  White  House,  in  the 
Marsh, — a frequent  offender  in  this  quarter; — 
and  Ward  the  usurer,  who  did  not  escape  from 
Pope’s  repeated  lash. 


THE  FOUNTAINE  COLLECTION. 

The  passion  for  faience,  like  tho  tone  of  a 
public  school,  is  a thing  which  must  ho  felt  to 
be  appreciated  or  understood.  Of  hundreds — 
nay  thousands — of  people  who  for  a week  now 
past  have  been  crowding  tho  great  room  at 
Christie’s,  perhaps  not  a tithe  know  why  they 
were  there,  or  what  it  was  all  about.  A body 
of  bigh-spiritod  men,  starting  with  a capital  i f 
£12,000,  formed  themselves  into  a “ syndicate.” 
Under  the  astute  leadership  of  Mr.  J.  C. 
Robinson,  these  single-minded  persons  bought, 
on  Monday,  a pair  of  Palissy  candlesticks  for 
£1,510,  and  on  Tuesday  a pair  of  Limoges 
enamel,  at  a more  moderate  rate — £1,218. 
These  acquisitions  will  bo  offered  to  our 
Government  at  the  same  prices.  Other  utensils, 
only  a little  less  precious,  have  been  bought  by 
the  same  6rm  with  tho  same  object.  The 
ordinary  taxpayer,  if  he  had  the  refusal  of 
these  things,  would  surely  decline.  It  is  even 
to  be  feaied  that  many  who  applauded  the 
syndicate  when,  for  £2,728,  they  wrested  those 
sticks  from  the  dealers,  would  have  thought 
thorn  dear  at  508.  had  they  discovered  them  in 
Hanway-street  for  themselves.  Being  ourselves 
a little  removed  from  this  crude  and  darkling 
state,  but  not  yet  arrived  at  the  condition  of 
that  correspondent  of  the  Times,  who  wildly  de- 
clared a Castel  Durante  plate,  which  actually 
did  fetch  £378,  to  have  been  “ worth  any  money,” 
wo  sympathise  in  a moderate  degree  with  the 


* See  the  Builder,  Nov.  10,  1883. 


passion,  but  can  by  no  moans  account  for  the 
prices  which  are  paid  for  its  indulgence.  In 
the  case  of  tho  “ Pountaine  ” collection,  of 
course,  its  sound  history,  and  its  original  col- 
lector’s high  reputation,  were  circumstances 
which  added  much  to  the  value,  naturally  con- 
siderable, of  art  treasures  which  are  no  longer 
being  produced.  In  many  cases  we  are  able  to 
compare  the  prices  realised  in  1855,  at  the  dis- 
persion of  the  celebrated  Bemal  Collection,  with 
those  at  the  sale  this  week.  Tho  result  of  such 
comparison  is  disquieting  to  the  souls  of  hopeful 
collectors.  Already,  after  hardly  thirty  years, 
they  have  increased  fivefold.  The  enormous 
price  of  6,310L  10s.,  brought  by  the  three 
pieces  of  D’Oiron,  or  Henri  II.,  ware  is  com- 
paratively easy  to  explain.  The  pieces  them- 
selves wore  of  great  beauty,  and  perfectly  pre- 
served. Tho  ware  itself  is  exceedingly  rare. 
In  the  fourth  edition  of  Chaffers’s  “Marks 
and  Monograms  on  Pottery  and  Porcelain  ” is 
a list  of  fifty-two  pieces.  Of  these,  twenty-six 
were  then  in  English  collections,  and  the  re- 
mainder in  Franco.  The  purchases  by  Messrs. 
Clement  & Mannheim  of  the  three  pieces  in  the 
“ Fouwtaine  ” Collection  will  have  the  satis- 
factory result  of  restoring  to  our  neighbours 
three  valuable  specimens  of  their  famous  ware. 
Mr.  Chaffers  gives  a list  of  the  value  as  esti- 
mated by  connoisseurs  of  all  these  pieces.  The 
candlestick,  bought  on  Tuesday  for  3,500  gs., 
is  priced  at  l.OOOL  ; the  Bi5eron,  which  sold  for 
1,010  gs.,  he  estimates  at  8001.,  and  the  Mortierd, 
Cire,  for  which  M.  Mannheim  gave  1,500  gs.,  is 
said  to  be  worth  500L  From  these  figures,  wc 
must  conclude  either  that  the  rage  for  such 
rarities  is  increasing  at  a most  unhealthy  pace, 
or  that  the  prices  which  ruled  this  week  at 
Christie’s  were  enormously  forced  by  the  fame 
of  the  collection.  With  regard  to  this  delicate 
and  beautiful  ware,  a word  of  explanation  may 
be  given.  It  is  not  painted  on  the  surface,  like 
the  various  Majolica  wares  of  Italy.  Tho  or- 
namentation of  each  piece  appears  to  have  been 
incised  in  the  soft  ground  of  the  vessel,  and 
coloured  pastes  introduced  into  the  furrows  thus 
made.  The  whole  surface  was  then  brought  to 
a uniform  smoothness,  and  afterwards  baked 
and  varnished.  It  results  from  this  method 
that  the  lines  of  ornamentation  seem  rather 
to  be  depressed  beneath  the  general  surface 
than  to  stand  out  from  it,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Majolica  and  Nevers  wares.  Its  special  beauty 
cousists  in  tho  fineness  of  the  clay  from  which 
it  is  made,  “ a pure  white  terre  de  pipe,  of 
so  fine  a texture  that  it  did  not  require,  like 
the  ordinary  Italian  faience,  any  coating  of 
opaque  coloured  glaze  or  enamel,  but  merely  a 
thin  transparent  varnish.”  The  effect  of  these 
pieces  is  not  unlike  that  of  the  well-known 
“cream-coloured  ware”  of  Wedgwood.  The 
specimens  of  Majolica  and  Palissyware  were  too 
numerous  to  bs  noticed  in  detail.  The  familiar, 
and  undoubtedly  accurate,  derivation  of  the 
name  “ Majolica”  from  Majorca  of  tho  Balearic 
Isles  need  not  be  recalled.  Nor  does  it  greatly 
concern  us  to  know  whetlier  the  Italian  potters 
received  their  first  impulse  from  those  isles  or 
elsewhere.  That  Majolica  was  Uispano-Moreaque 
in  its  origin  is  certain.  That  it  soon  became 
entirely  Italian  in  character,  and  altogether 
superior  in  technical  points  as  well  as  in  design, 
is  also  certain.  In  the  “ Fountaine  ” collection 
were  abundant  examples  of  the  “Raphael” 
ware  of  Urbino,of  Gubhio,  of  the  highly-prized 
Castel  Durante  ware  of  Faenza,  and  other 
Italian  potteries.  The  high  price  of  1,3331.  10s. 
paid  by  the  Syndicate  for  a large  Urbino  oval 
dish  gives  an  idea  of  the  estimation  in  which 
these  fabrics  are  held. 

The  Palissy  ware  was  of  still  more  extra- 
ordinary excellence.  The  special  character 
of  his  work  makes  it  easily  recognisable. 
His  dishes  and  cisterns,  with  their  great 
borders  of  flowers  and  fruit  in  high  relief 
and  glaring  colours,  give  one  the  idea  of  a 
sort  of  domestic  Andrea  della  Robbia  turning 
his  attention  to  table  ornaments  instead  of  to 
the  enrichment  of  temples  and  palaces  with 
subjects  from  sacred  story.  The  pure  white 
glazes  of  the  Della  Robbias,  however,  he  never 
attained.  About  all  his  work  there  is  a strange 
fascination.  The  presence  of  a strong  and  com- 
pelling individuality  is  felt  in  it  all.  His 
love  for  his  snakes,  and  the  terrible  fidelity 
of  his  representations  of  them ; his  beautiful 
borders  of  Marguerites ; his  flowers  and  shells — 
all  these  things  we  remember  long  after  we 
have  forgotten  the  bad  copies  of  only  tolerable 
engravings  from  Raphael,  which  make  the  glory 
of  the  wares  of  Urbino.  Nevers  ware,  for  the 
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most  part,  is  very  ugly.  It  is  remarkable  as 
being  the  earliest  faience  of  France.  It  copies, 
but  does  not  approach,  the  Italian.  With  re- 
gard to  the  rich  collection  of  Limoges  enamel, 
we  may  remind  our  readers  that  it  is  the 
famous  “ painted  enamel  ” of  the  sixteenth 
centui’y  that  was  here  represented — the  works 
of  tlie  school  of  Pierre  Eaymond,  Jean  Peni- 
caud  and  his  family,  Pierre  and  Jean  Courtois, 
Jean  and  Susanna  Court,  and  the  rest,  and 
not  those  earlier  Limoges  enamels  executed 
in  a different  manner,  and  famous  in  the 
twelveth  and  thirteenth  centui-ies.  These 
latter  were  champ-lev4  enamel,  similar  to  the 
cloisonn6  work  of  the  Chinese,  but  distinguish- 
able from  them.  In  both  the  design  was 
traced  by  metal  divisions,  the  enamel  being 
laid  within  the  cloisom  or  prisons  thus  formed 
for  it,  but  in  the  latter  the  metal  divisions  were 
formed  of  fillets  independent  of  the  ground 
metal ; in  the  former  the  same  end  was  ob- 
tained by  lowering  the  ground,  leaving  only  the 
ridges  where  the  pattern  required.  But  the 
later  invention  of  painted  enamels  did  away 
'^'^fi  the  necessity  for  these  cloisons  or  metal 
divisions  altogether.  In  this  kind  the  outlines 
arc  secured  “ by  a difference  in  the  tint  of  the 
enamel  itself,”  and  the  metal  base  is  completely 
hidden. 


THE  OXFORD  WATER  SUPPLY. 

Pbofessor  Prestwicii  has  recently  published 
a letter  addressed  by  himself  to  the  Vice-Chan- 
cellor on  the  subject  of  the  Oxford  water  supply, 
on  which  it  will  be  remembered  he  some  years 
‘IqO  gave  a valuable  lectm'e.  His  letter  deals 
more  particularly  with  the  effect  that  the  pro- 
posed Thames  Valley  Drainage  works  may  have 
on  the  Hincksey  Reservoir,  which  the  Water- 
works Company  fear  will  be  injuriously  affected 
thereby.  The  water  supply  of  Oxford  is  exactly 
a case  where  expediency  and  a mistaken  idea  of 
economy  on  the  part  of  local  and  independent 
authorities  have  led  to  the  adoption  of  measures 
which  a central  controlling  authority  would  never 
have  sanctioned.  It  is  quite  plain  from  Pro- 
fessor Prestwich’s  description  that  the  selection 
of  the  site  of  the  reservoir  was  not  due  to  its 
suitability  in  any  respect, — for  it  is  very  much 
the  reverse, — hut  merely  to  the  fact  of  its 
apparently  effecting  a saving  in  first  cost  of  ex- 
cavation. But  now  that  a heavy  outlay  has 
notwithstanding  had  to  be  incurred,  it  offers  a 
serious  obstacle  in  the  way  of  adopting  the 
course  which  should  have  been  taken  at  the 
outset,  of  drawing  from  a higher  point  on  the 
river  a supply  which  would  liave  been  freer  from 
tbo  possibility  of  contamination,  and  therefore 
purer,  and  which  likewise  wonld  have  been 
ample  in  quantity.  As,  however,  the  existing 
works  have  to  be  dealt  with,  the  methods  which 
the  Professor  suggests  for  obviating  any  possible 
risk  of  diminution  of  the  supply  by  the  Thames 
Valley  Drainage  scheme  seems,  as  far  as  can 
be  judged  in  the  absence  of  objections  from  the 
otrher  side,  to  be  as  good  as  could  be  adopted 
under  the  circumstances. 

As  the  lowering  of  the  fiood-level  of  the 
Thames  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Oxford  is  a 
necessity  which  must  override  every  other 
consideration,  including  the  existing  condition 
of  the  water-supply,  — for  the  latter  can  be 
otherwise  provided  ’ for,  — the  company  could 
probably  not  do  better  than  follow  the  sug- 
gestions of  Professor  Prestwich,  which  consist 
m deepening  the  existing  lake  till  its  summer 
sui-face  would  be  on  a level  with  that  of  the 
Oxford  clay,  and  so  rendering  it  capable  of 
drawing  off  the  contents  of  the  entire  gravel 
stratum,  instead  of,  as  at  present,  only  a 
limited  portion  of  it,  and  further  remedying 
the  apprehended  deficiency  in  quantity  by  the 
construction  of  an  auxiliary  lake  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  railway  to  receive  the  water 
from  tho  Wytham  and  Hincksey  stream  by 
percolation  through  the  gravel  and  sand 
stratum  which  underlies  it.  But,  after  all, 
these  measures  are  only  expedients,  justifiable 
on  the  ground  of  economy,  which,  if  the  rate- 
payers in  Oxford  arc  exposed  to  the  possibility 
of  unlimited  exactions  similar  to  those  which 
the  Metropolis  Water  Companies  have  the 
power  to  iuHict,  they  are  quite  right  in  study- 
ing. A practical  difficulty,  however,  presents 
itself  in  tho  execution  of  these  measures,  and 
that  is  the  way  in  which  meanwhile  the  supply 
is  to  be  maintained,  while  the  suggested  increase 
of  depth  to  the  Hincksey  reservoir  is  being 
excavated.  It  seems  doubtful  whether  the  ex- 
pedient recommended  by  the  Professor  of 


digging  a pit  and  laying  the  suction-pipe  at 
such  a level  as  would  allow  the  present  reser- 
voir to  bo  drained  to  the  level  of  its  bed, 
would  meet  the  difficulty;  and  therefore  it 
would  seem  to  be  a preferable  plan  to  seek  for 
a pew  source  of  supply  at  once  from  some 
point  above  Wolvercote,  where,  Professor 
Prestwich  states,  the  river  would  be  com- 
paratively free  from  contamination,  and  where 
a site  for  a reservoir  could  probably  be  found 
of  a size  sufficient  to  store  during  the  flood- 
season  enough  water  for  the  eutiro  annual 
supply  required  by  the  City  of  Oxford.  The 
stored  water,,  though  possibly  not  so  pure  as 
that  yielded  by  the  several  springs  enumerated 
by  Pi-ofessor  Prestwich,  would  probably  be 
found  quite  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any 
supplied  by  the  several  Metropolitan  Companies. 


THE  HIGHGATE  HILL  CABLE 
TRAMWAY. 

In  1873  the  first  cable  tramway  was  made  in 
San  Francisco,  and  since  that  date  fifty  miles 
of  such  tramways  have  been  constracted  in  that 
city.  In  Chicago,  there  arc  twenty  miles  and  a 
half ; and  there  are  other  lines  in  Dunedin  and 
Philadelphia.  New  Zealand  has  followed;  and 
all  these  are  in  successful  operation.  The  Third 
Avenue  Railroad  Company,  of  New  York,  are 
now  building  their  first  cable  road  for  that  city. 

The  first  cable  line  in  Europe  was  opened  a 
few  days  since  at  Highgate  by  the  Lord  Mayor 
amidst  much  display  of  flags  and  floral  decora- 
tions, with  a procession  of  cars  and  au  inaugural 
dtjeUner  by  the  directors  of  the  Steep  Grade 
Tramways  Company.  The  lino  is  about  a mile 
long,  and  runs  from  tlie  Archway  Tavern  at  the 
bottom  of  Higbgate-Lill  to  Southwood-lane  at 
the  top ; the  engine-house  and  depot  fur  the 
cars  being  situated  well  towards  the  summit  on 
the  east  side  of  the  High-street.  The  engines 
are  in  duplicate,  and  of  tho  horizontal  Colam 
type,  supplied  by  Messrs.  Grafton,  of  London. 
They  are  of  25-ii.p.  nominal  each,  and  can  be 
worked  together  or  separately;  for  economy 
they  are  run  together  at  a reduced  rate  of  ex- 
pansion. They  are  constructed  for  a speed  of 
eighty  revolutions,  with  a pressure  of  80  lb.  to 
1001b.  of  steam.  If  the  work  to  be  done  varies 
the  governors  automatically  regulate  the  cut-off 
of  the  steam  accordingly.  The  boilers  are  by 
Babcock  & Wilcox,  of  Glasgow.  They  are 
tubular,  and  each  equal  to  give  50-h.p. 

The  tramway  itself  is  a remarkably  good 
example  of  enginecriug  work,  and  has  the 
general  appearance  of  a first-class  line,  with  tho 
exception  that  there  is  in  the  middle  of  the 
way,  between  the  two  rails  and  parallel  with 
them,  a central  slot,  ^ in.  in  width,  through 
which  the  flat  steel  plate  of  the  cable  gripper 
descends  from  the  bottom  of  the  car  into  the 
cable  tube,  for  the  connexion  of  the  car  and  the 
cable  together.  The  greater  part  of  the  new 
tramway  consists  of  a separate  up  and  down 
track  of  3 ft.  6 in.  gauge,  but  it  is  particularly 
worthy  of  notice  that  there  is  also  fully 
1,000  ft.  of  single  track  through  which  both  the 
up  and  down  traffic  has  tobe  conducted.  Further, 
there  were  many  curves  and  very  steep  gradients 
to  be  encountered.  The  curves  vary  from  a 
radius  of  3,000  ft.  to  one  of  500  ft.,  and  beyond 
these  the  radii  at  the  points  and  switches,  and 
at  tho  entrance  to  the  engine-house,  are  75  ft. 
and  GO  ft.  respectively.  The  gradients  of  tho 
road  vary  from  1 in  10  to  1 in  75,  the  steepest 
portion  being  near  Hornsey-lane,  and  tho  most 
nearly  level  being  that  through  tho  upper 
part  of  the  Highgate  High-street.  The  above 
particulars  show  that  this  introductory  cable 
line  will  be  snhjccc  to  very  severe  and  crucial 
conditions,  and,  if  successful,  wi'l  thoronghly 
demonstrate  the  capabilities  of  the  system.  The 
circumstances  above  mentioned  have  necessi- 
tated frequent  deflections  of  the  cable,  both  in 
vertical  and  horizontal  planes,  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  grades  and  curves  of  the 
road,  and  which  are  most  trying  conditions  for 
rope  haulage.  Tlio  car-track,  with  its  two  rails 
and  the  points  and  switches,  is  of  the  ordinary 
type,  similar  to  the  systemin  use  in  Manchester 
and  Huddersfield,  and  known  as  tho  Barker  & 
Dougdalo  system.  There  is  no  reason,  how- 
ever, to  prevent  any  tram-track  system  being 
adopted. 

The  underground  cable-tube  in  which  the 
cable  moves  is  entirely  below  the  surface  of  the 
road.  It  is,  in  fact,  a solidly-covered  trench, 
having  in  its  upper  portion  two  parallel  longi- 
tudinal girders  formed  of  angle  steel  and  sepa- 


rated slightly  from  each  other,  so  that  for  tl  e 
whole  length  of  the  tramway  there  is  a con- 
tinuous opening  of  f in.  to  f in.  in  width.  In 
this  opening  the  gripping  appliances  of  the  cars 
travel  in  order  to  pick  up  the  motion  of  the 
continnally  running  cable.  The  cable-tube  or 
covered  trench  is  elliptical  in  form,  and  is  about 
1 ft.  deep  by  8 in.  across.  It  is  composed  of 
cast-iron  frames  laid  transversely,  which  carry 
the  steel  girders  forming  the  narrow  continuous 
opening  in  the  roadway,  the  intermediate 
portions  between  the  frames  being  infilled  with 
concrete  rammed  over  templates  to  the  proper 
section  of  the  tnbe,  thus  presenting  a structure 
both  economical  and  strong,  and  readily  built  by 
common  labour.  In  this  tube,  at  from  25  ft.  to 
about  40  ft.  apart, — the  number  being  increased 
at  the  curves  and  otherwise  where  needful, — 
are  placed  the  grooved  iron  pulleys,  1 ft.  in  dia- 
meter, which  support  and  guide  the  cable  in  its 
underground  path.  These  pulleys  are  generally 
vertical,  but  at  the  curves  they  are  inclined 
sometimes  up  to  45  degrees,  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  cable.  Manholes  give 
access  at  various  planes  to  the  subterranean 
tube,  and  their  traps  are  surfaced  with  wood 
to  give  proper  footholds  for  horses  working  on 
the  common  highway. 

The  steel  cable,  supplied  by  Scott,  of  Stock- 
port,  is  made  of  crucible  steel  wire,  and  con- 
sists of  six  strands  wound  round  a hemp  core, 
the  lay  of  tho  strands  being  8 in.  Each  strand 
confists  of  nineteen  wires,  0'005  in.  diameter. 
The  tensile  strength  of  tho  metal  of  tho  wire  is 
200,000  lb.  to  the  square  inch.  The  diameter 
of  the  cable  is  -},f  in.,  or  nearly  an  inch ; its 
weight  li  lb.  per  lineal  foot,  and  its  cost  about 
40L  per  ton. 

In  order  to  make  the  cable  endless  it  is  spliced 
over  a length  of  40  ft.,  so  that  the  splicing  does 
not  exceed  in  diameter  the  original  dimensions, 
and  the  cable  can  work  uniformly  over  the 
drams  and  the  slieaves  of  the  nnmerous 
pulleys.  The  liability  of  the  cable  to  breakage 
or  stranding  is  not  of  any  such  probability  as 
should  cause  the  least  anxiety.  In  America 
many  of  the  cables  there  used  have  lasted 
eighteen  months  or  two  years,  and  in  some 
cases  two  years  and  three  months.  As  the 
cable  is  always  under  supervision  in  the  engine- 
room,  any  damage,  such  as  a ruptured  strand, 
can  he  at  once  detected. 

The  power  of  the  engine  is  communicated 
direct  by  gearing  to  the  largo  vertical  drum  or 
pulley  which  works  the  cable.  One  member  of 
the  cable  passes  from  the  engine-room  down 
the  Highgate-hill  to  the  bottom  of  it  where 
there  is  a terminal  pulley  sunk  in  a pit,  and 
round  which  tho  cable  passes  in  its  course  up 
tbo  hill.  At  the  summit  there  is  another  large 
terminal  pulley  similarly  placed  in  a pit  and 
fixed  rigidly  in  position.  Round  this  the  cable 
passes  in  its  course  and  then  returns  down  hill 
as  far  as  the  engine-house,  into  which  it  passes 
from  the  road.  Its  course  is  thus  continuous, 
and  it  can  be  driven  at  any  speed  np  to  the  six 
miles  an  hour  limit  authorised  for  street  traffic. 
The  ordinary  slack  of  tho  cable  is  compensated 
by  the  lower  terminal  pulley  in  the  pit  by  the 
Archway,  that  pulley  being  attached  to  a 
weighted  carriage  which  gravitates  down  a 
short  length  of  rails.  Any  permanent  extension 
of  the  cable  is  taken  up  in  the  engine-house  by 
means  of  the  frame  of  the  winding  drum,  which 
slides  over  its  bed  by  the  motion  of  a screw. 

The  engine-house  and  car  dep6t  and  offices  are 
in  a substantial  building  of  red  and  white 
brickwork  relieved  by  plinths  and  cilia  of 
worked  Portland  stone.  The  overall  dimensions 
of  the  premises  arc  about  130  ft.  long  by  30  ft. 
wide.  In  the  basement  the  boilers,  machinery, 
and  plant  are  located,  whilst  the  ground-floor 
on  the  street  level  is  suitably  arranged  and 
equipped  as  the  car  depfit. 

The  cars  used  upon  the  line  are  of  three 
kinds.  Some  are  bogie  cars  of  the  American 
typo;  some  are  “dummy”  cars  or  auxiliaries, 
used  for  hauling  other  cars  with  passengers  or 
with  goods;  and  some  are  the  ordinary  Loudon 
street  cars,  such  as  are  run  upon  the  ordinary 
metropolitan  lines,  simply  fitted  with  the  grip- 
ping gear.  This  gripping  apparatus,  which  is 
provided  upon  the  cars  for  tho  purpose  of 
taking  ap  at  will  the  uniform  motion  of  the 
travelling  underground  cable,  is  an  ingenious 
device,  consisting  of  two  moveable  jaws,  which 
can  be  made  to  embrace  or  to  release  them- 
selves from  the  cable  by  tho  transmission  of 
suitable  motion  from  the  operator  on  tlie  car, 
which  he  does  by  means  of  a band-wheel  and 
suitable  gearing.  The  jaws  of  the  gripper 
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travel  underground  in  the  cable-tube,  and  their 
suspension  is  effected  by  vertically  sliding  steel 
plates  about  1 ft.  long,  but  only  J in,  to  I in. 
thick,  and  which  pass  through  and  travel  in  the 
central  longitudinal  slot  of  the  covered  way. 
When  it  is  desired  the  car  should  stop  to  take 
up  or  put  down  passengers  the  bite  of  the 
grippers  of  the  cable  is  released,  and  the  brakes 
of  the  car  put  on  the  wheels.  The  cars  have 
also  “ slipper  brakes,”  which  can  be  put  down 
on  the  rails,  and  the  whole  car  lifted  by  them  if 
need  be.  By  these  brakes  the  cars  can  be  held 
anywhere  on  the  incline  of  the  road. 


WHAT  HEALTH  OWES  TO  ART. 

SOCIETY  FOB  THE  ENCOURAGEMENT  OF  THE  FINE 
ARTS. 

On  the  14th  instant  a lecture  was  delivered 
before  the  members  of  the  Society  for  the 
Encouragement  of  the  Fine  Arts,  Conduit- 
street,  by  Dr.  C.  M.  Campbell,  of  Edinburgh 
University,  the  subject  being, — “What  Health 
owes  to  Art.”  In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Ernest 
Hart  the  chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  Cave  Thomas, 
and  there  was  a large  attendance  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen. 

Dr.  Campbell,  after  some  introductory 
remarks,  said  that  when  a man, — given  a good 
constitution  to  start  with, — had  a good  and 
temperate  appetite,  digested  well  and  slept 
well,  when  his  muscles  were  fit  for  any  fair 
strain,  when  his  intelligence  was  clear,  his 
temper  calm  and  contented,  and  his  passions 
under  control,  such  a man  might  fairly  be 
considered  in  perfect  health;  and  he  would 
•define  health  broadly  as  “soundness  of  tissues 
and  general  fitness  and  harmony  of  function.” 
in  its  oldest  and  broadest  sense  “art  ” meant 
“doing”  as  opposed  to  “ science,”  which  con- 
sisted in  “knowing,”  and  its  function  was  to 
utilise  the  properties  of  matter  and  natural 
forces,  to  produce  pre  • determined  results, — 
results  beyond  the  scope  of  Nature  herself. 
And  so,  primarily  and  broadly,  ho  would  define 
art  as  “ the  intelligent,  regulated,  and  dis- 
cijilined  adaptation  of  natural  means  to  pre- 
determined ends.”  Now,  what  were  those  pre- 
determined ends  ? First,  they  had  the  whole 
field  of  the  useful  and  practical  arts,  whose  one 
aim  was  utility.  Secondly,  they  had  the  initia- 
tive and  decorative  arts,  whose  aim  was  to  add 
grac3  and  beauty  to  the  useful.  Thirdly,  they 
had  msthetic  art,  the  end  of  which,  according  to 
Victor  Cousin,  was  the  expression  of  moral 
be.iuty  by  the  aid  of  physical  beauty,  the  latter 
being  only  a symbol  of  the  former.  Primeval 
man  began  with  the  purely  practical,  such  as  the 
manufacture  of  weapons,  tools,  and  utensils.  If 
they  studied  the  genesis  of  art  they  would  find 
that  it  developed  from  the  useful  to  the  decora- 
tive, to  the  emblematic,  and  the  aesthetic,  and  in 
this  last  and  highest  development  art  became 
the  expression  of  human  feeling,  of  man’s 
emotions  and  longings,  of  his  hopes  and  fears, 
his  love  and  his  hate,  bis  valour  and  his  weak- 
ness, whether  by  means  of  sculpture  or  of 
painting,  of  music,  of  poetry,  or  of  the  drama. 
Health  and  Art  were  twin  sisters.  While  ideal 
or  perfect  health  was  rare,  comparative  health 
was  within  the  reach  of  most  of  them  if  they 
wisely  sought  it.  Unfortunately  not  many 
people  did  so,  the  majority  of  mankind,  whether 
with  or  against  their  will,  persistently  pro- 
voking nature  to  retaliation,  whilst  vehemently 
complaining  of  the  penalties  imposed.  The 
golden  age  of  disease  was  the  era  when  foulness 
of  body  and  raiment  was  considered  typical  of 
holiness,  and  when  Heaven  was  invoked  to  stay 
the  plagues  which  man  blindly  neglected  to 
combat  himself,  and  they  should  remember  this 
was  not  long  ago,  and  was  long  subsequently  to 
that  glowing  epoch  which  produced  some  of  the 
brightest  intellects  that  the  world  had  ever 
Been. — that  gave  them,  as  priceless  heirlooms 
for  all  time,  those  perfect  types  of  manly  and 
womanly  health  and  strength,  and  purity  aud 
beauty,  the  Grecian  marbles,  which,  though 
mute,  were  eternally  eloquent.  They  might 
rest  assured  that  the  nation  which  produced  and 
cherished  these  types  bad  not  studied  the  laws 
of  he.ilth  in  vain,  or,  at  least,  that  it  was  not 
then  the  fashion  to  habitually  and  persistently 
ignore  them.  It  was  for  subsequent  ages,  in 
their  ignorance  and  arrogance,  to  regard  the 
teaching  of  the  Greeks  as  altogether  vain,  to 
neglect  alike  the  bath  and  the  gymnasium,  and 
to  imagine  that  man  purified  his  sonl  by 
bnitalising  his  body.  For  many  centuries 
throughout  Christendom,  while  priests  and 


people  prayed  to  patron  saints  in  the  midst  of 
their  polluted  surroundings,  plague  after  plague 
swept  over  them  unchecked  by  prayer,  or 
penance,  or  pilgrimage.  When  man  anew  dared 
to  think  for  himself  there  came  the  first  Renais- 
sance,— a Renaissance  chiefly  of  literature  and 
art;  science,  or,  at  least,  such  as  related  to 
health,  being  as  yet  in  the  background.  And  so 
step  by  step  wise  men  came  to  see  that  if  they 
would  live  long  and  be  healthy  they  must  find 
out  and  obey  the  laws  of  health.  So  deep  and 
far-reaching,  however,  were  the  roots  of  pre- 
judice, of  ignorance,  and  of  fashion,  that 
acquiescence  in  the  laws  of  nature  was  only 
partial.  The  battle  was  still  raging,  but  they 
might  congratulate  themselves  that  the  science 
of  health,  as  well  as  the  cultivation  of  art,  was 
steadily  gaining  ground.  To  give  a practical 
example  of  the  ground  that  had  been  gained, 
let  them  contrast  a gentleman’s  house  of  the 
present  day  with  such  a one  as  contented  their 
forefathers, — not  universally,  but  very  generally 
Adaptability  of  means  to  end  was  as  much  the 
gauge  of  goodness  in  a house,  as  it  was  of  health 
in  a man,  aud  if  they  asked  what  was  the  chief 
end  of  a house,  they  sboxild  find  that  it  was  to 
be  a safe,  and,  above  all,  a healthy  retreat  from 
vicissitudes  of  weather ; a place  wherein  the 
occupant’s  tired  brain,  as  well  as  bis  weary 
limbs,  might  find  rest;  where  his  lungs  should 
get  plenty  of  uncontaminated  air,  where  neither 
his  eyes,  nor  liis  ears,  nor  his  nose,  should  be 
needlessly  irritated,  and  whence  the  allitera- 
tive triplet,  “ dust,  dirt,  aud  disease,”  should, 
as  far  as  possible,  be  excluded.  He  feared 
that,  as  far  as  regarded  the  all-important 
question  of  sanitary  arrangements,  the  idea  of 
their  forefathers  was  to  ignore  them, — to  hide 
them  entirely,  or,  at  least,  to  keep  them  in  the 
background.  Prudery  being  satisfied,  few  ever 
troubled  themselves  to  inquire  what  became  of 
the  extrnded  products  of  the  establishment.  In 
one  respect  they  must  admit  that  some  of  their 
forefathers  excelled  the  builders  of  the  present 
day;  they  built  thicker  walls,  and  they  used 
better  materials,  on  the  whole.  Thick  walls 
were  necessary  if  they  would  preserve  an 
even  temperature ; it  was  the  house  with 
walls  one  brick  thick  that  was  like  an  oven 
in  July  or  Augvist,  and  like  an  ice-house  in 
March.  All  houour,  then,  to  those  old  builders 
whose  walls  were  substantial  and  whose  wood- 
work was  seasoned  and  sound.  Let  them  now 
inquire  how  far  the  occupant’s  tired  braiu  and 
weary  limbs  were  likely  to  find  rest  in  such  a 
house  as  he  was  describing.  The  inside  walls 
were  commonly  covered  with  papers,  and  the 
floors  with  carpets,  on  which  the  most  in- 
geniously-contrived discords  of  colour  were  per- 
petrated,— colours  pungent  and  acrid,  conjoined 
to  forms  which  made  one  suspect  that  delirium 
tremens  was  painfully  prevalent  among  the 
designers.  If  pictures  adorned  the  walls,  the 
few  really  good  ones  were  as  often  as  not  half 
hidden  in  some  gloomy  and  neglected  corner ; 
while  the  place  of  honour  was  accorded  to  a 
recent  family  portrait,  which  displayed  all  the 
glory  of  the  patriotic  red,  white,  and  blue  upon 
the  face,  the  waistcoat,  and  the  high-collared 
coat  respectively.  Of  engravings  there  were 
perhaps  afew, — some  good,  but  more  commonly 
of  plethoric  bishops  or  other  wortliiea  now 
forgotten.  The  painting  of  the  woodwork  was 
generally  either  pntty-coloured  or  grained  in  a 
feeble  imitation  of  oak  or  maple.  The  pig- 
ments used  in  those  days  wore  generally  most 
deleterious  to  the  inmates.  The  furniture  in 
the  era  immediately  preceding  the  present 
revival  of  older  types,  was  ponderous  and  un- 
graceful, and  the  fireplace,  except  for  the 
vivifying  influence  of  the  fire  itself,  as  charming 
to  contemplate  as  an  ironmonger’s  shop.  The 
fire,  too,  was  wont  to  smoke  downwards  instead 
of  upwards.  Ventilation  was  only  dreamed  of 
to  be  abhorred,  and  as  nature,  uuwiliiog  to  be 
beaten  in  her  effort  to  supply  fresh  air  to  all 
her  children,  still  would  pour  in  through  chinks 
and  keyholes,  our  forefathers  hung  heavy  cur- 
tains not  only  before  their  windows,  but  barri- 
caded their  very  beds  with  them  as  well.  As  to 
cleanliness,  there  might  have  been  a housemaid's 
cleanliness,  but  the  dust  aud  dirt  and  disease-traps 
were  too  cunningly  contrived  for  cleanliuess,  in 
the  modern  sanitary  acceptation  of  the  term,  to  be 
possible.  Rath-rooms  were  quite  as  exception- 
ally appreciated  as  works  of  art,  and  those  who 
did  appreciate  the  benefits  of  either  were  wont 
to  be  ^regarded  as  somewhat  crazed.  Indeed, 
he  feared  that  the  ablutionary  standard  of  the 
days  of  Lady  Wortley  Montagu  remained  the 
standard  to  days  not  so  very  remote  from  their 


own.  Such  was  the  sort  of  habitation, — stuffy 
by  day,  and  stuffier  by  night,  pervaded  by 
noxious  odours,  and  unblessed  by  harmony  of 
colour,  or  dignity  or  daintiness  of  form, — that 
was  the  home  of  a vast  number  of  English 
ladies  and  gentlemen  in  the  first  half  of  this 
century,  of  many  even  later,  possibly  of  some 
to  this  day.  But  it  might  be  asked,  “ Were  not 
these  mOD  healthy  and  happy  in  their  day  and 
generation  ? ” Some  of  them  wore,  no  doubt ; 
but  of  the  bulk  of  them  he  said  emphatically, 
“No!”  Nothing  was  more  certain  than  that 
in  proportion  as  art  had  beautified  our  homes, 
and  men  had  learned  to  love  it,  so  had  gluttony 
and  intemperance  diminished  among  them, — 
with  what  lasting  benefit  to  health  he  need  not 
attempt  to  prove.  Lot  them  now  see  what 
ideal  of  a home  the  intelligent  man  of  to-day 
set  before  him.  His  windows  (unless  they  had 
a pleasant  prospect,  which  was  the  exception 
in  our  cities)  ho  filled  with  stained  glass,  which 
admitted  sufficient  light,  but  shut  out  the  all 
too  obtrusive  chimney-pots  or  grimy  brick 
walls  over  the  way ; or  he  fitted  it  with  a case 
of  growing  palms  or  ferns  or  flowers,  and  draped 
it  inside  with  harmoniously-toned  fabrics  ;ia 
lieu  of  the  ghastly  Venetian  blinds  of  days  not 
long  gone  by.  The  walls  of  his  rooms  were 
now  either  toned  a quiet  neutral  tint,  which  did 
not  murder  the  colours  of  the  pictures  arranged 
upon  them,  or  they  were  decorated  in  a more 
ambitious  manner  and  material,  so  that  their 
harmonies  of  colour  might  of  themselves  bo 
satisfying  to  the  eye.  The  woodwork,  if  of  a 
better  sort  of  wood,  was  varnished ; or  if  of 
plain  deal,  claimed  no  more  than  to  be  jiainted  in 
harmony  with  the  walls  and  ceiling.  The  use  of 
poisonous  pigments  containing  arsenic  and  lead 
was  muchless  common  than  it  used  to  bo.  Eastern 
rugs  or  carpets,  or  those  which  were  at  least 
designed  on  similar  schemes  of  colour,  now 
replaced  the  vulgarian  atrocities  which  of 
old  were  all  he  could  hope  to  attain.  Furni- 
ture was  now  artistic  in  design  as  well  as 
useful,  and  couches  and  chairs  no  longer 
bristled  with  penitential  horsehair,  but  were 
covered  with  fabrics  in  which  colour  and 
design  united  so  that  there  was  repose  for 
the  eye  as  well  as  for  the  limbs.  So,  too, 
with  the  fireplace,  in  which  bright  tiles  aud 
polished  brass  gave  an  additional  glow  to  the 
cheerful  blaze.  He  had  learned  to  look  jealously 
into  tho  sanitary  arrangements  of  his  house, 
and  though  still  lamentably  backward,  be  was 
slowly  beginning  to  appreciate  the  advantages 
of  scientific  ventilation.  Let  them  hope  that 
the  day  was  not  far  distant  when  naked  gas- 
lights would  be  banished  from  their  homes, 
their  theatres,  and  their  public  balls,  and  when 
their  town  air,  loaded  as  it  was  with  impurities, 
should  be  duly  filtered  and  cleansed  before  it 
was  presented  for  their  inhalation.  Still,  taken 
all  in  all,  was  nob  a man  more  likely  to  bo 
healthy  in  such  a house  as  the  last  described 
than  in  the  first  one  ? Was  he  not  more  likely 
to  have  his  senses  soothed,  his  body  refreshed, 
and  his  intellect  stimulated  to  hapi)y  effort  ? 
Was  a man  who  hod  harmony  of  colour  about 
him,  thought  and  fancy-inspiring  pictures  or 
other  works  of  art  upon  bis  walls,  aud  who  had 
attuned  himself  to  accept  their  influences, — 
was  such  a man  so  likely  to  bo  cross  and  dull 
and  discontented,  and  therefore  dyspeptic,  if 
nob  prone  to  intemperance,  as  the  mau  who  had 
nothing  but  discord,  discomfort,  and  dreariness 
about  him?  He  said  most  emphatically  “ No.” 
But  if  Art  were  tho  friend  of  Health,  most 
assuredly  Fashion  was  the  sworn  enemy  of 
both,  and  whilst  it  was  the  pride  of  Art 
that  her  laws,  like  those  of  Health,  were 
eternal,  it  was  the  contemptible  boast  of 
Fashion  that  her  laws  were  as  shifting  as  the 
Solway  Sands.  A very  Juggernaut  was  this 
same  Fashion.  As  he  bad  said,  the  old  Greeks 
had  left  them  in  their  marbles  perfect  touch- 
stones and  types  of  wbat  men  and  women  in  the 
zenith  of  their  strength  and  beauty  ought  to  be, 
aud  they  might  be  sure  that  when  Fashion 
ordained,  as  she  too  often  did,  the  outrage  upon 
the  contour  of  those  forms, she  stood  condemned  as 
the  enemy  boih  of  art  and  of  health.  He  was 
pleased  to  observe  in  the  Health  Exhibition 
a few  boots  exhibited  by  Mr.  Burgess,  which 
were  a decided  improvement  upon  the  pointed 
absurdities  which  Fashion  prescribed,  and  that 
there  were  at  least  some  feminine  appliances 
which  were  a happy  improvement  upon  the  iron 
casings  which  were  impudently  displayed  in 
other  parts  of  the  same  Exhibition  A word  as  to 
dress.  Might  not  a dress  be  devised  for  men  as 
well  as  women  which  should  be  ornamental  (aud 
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dress  ought  to  be  as  harmonious  in  colour  and 
graceful  in  form  as  an  artist  could  desire),  but 
which  should  also  be  comfortable  to  the  wearer, 
and  leare  all  parts  of  the  body  free  play  to 
perform  their  functions?  Surely  one  could  be 
inrented  which  should  fulfil  the  requirements 
of  health  as  well  as  those  of  art.  When  some 
such  consummation  should  have  been  obtained 
then  even  more  than  now  would  Health  have 
to  confess  the  deep  debt  that  she  owed  to  Art. 


HANLEY  AND  THE  HOUSE  OF 
LECHMERE. 

It  is  somewhat  singular  that  there  yet  exist 
so  many  inheritors  of  ancient  dwellings,  full  of 
historic  interest,  and  suggestive  of  family  im* 
portance,  who  seem  careless  of  their  posses- 
sions, and  heedless  of  what  becomes  of  the 
materials  out  of  which  the  inner  life  of  the 
English  people  in  the  past  must  be  elucidated, 
if  at  all.  The  knowledge  which  some  of  the 
Tepresentatives  of  our  families  have  acquired 
of  their  ancestors  and  their  surroundings  is  lost 
to  posterity  by  their  death,  when  a little  labour 
would  ensure  their  preservation,  and  enable 
their  descendants  to  acquire  that  familiarity 
with  their  surroundings  which  enables  them  to 
feel  that  justifiable  pride  in  the  past,  and  that 
■ambition  to  emulate  the  good  deeds  of  their 
ancestors  in  the  future.  Many  of  our  family 
mansions  have  preserved  in  the  old  chests  and 
closets  hidden  away  in  odd  nooks  some  valuable 
information,  and  in  some  instances  the  owner 
has  given  to  his  friends,  if  not  to  the  world  at 
large,  a r6sum6  of  the  treasures  which  are  en- 
trusted to  his  keeping.  These  form  the  most 
valuable  additions  to  our  genealogical  and  topo- 
graphical literature,  for  they  aro  generally 
■accessible  to  the  student  of  county  histories, 
even  though  privately  printed,  and  only  intended 
us  presentations  to  friends.  The  late  Mr.  Philip 
Evelyn  Shirley,  whose  loss  every  arcbmologist 
nnd  antiquary  must  deplore,  set  a good  example 
to  his  neighbours  and  friends  in  this  direction; 
■for  he  published,  first,  a pleasant  quarto  volume 
descriptive  of  his  Irish  seat  at  Lough  Fea,  in 
"the  County  Monaghan,  which  descended  to  him 
through  the  Devereuxs,  Earls  of  Essex  ; and 
secondly,  of  his  house  at  Ettington,  in  War- 
wickshire, where  his  family  had  been  seated 
since  the  Conquest.  When  he  was  suddenly 
taken  away  from  us,  he  was  engaged  ia  com- 
pleting a similar  work  for  the  Leebmero  family, 
a daughter  of  whose  house  ho  had  married. 
His  brother-in-law,  Sir  Edmund  Lechmere,  bart., 
the  representative  of  West  Worcestershire,  has 
finished  the  work,  and  out  of  simple  justice  to 
the  gifted  author,  permitted  it  to  have  p.  wider 
circulation  than  was  originally  intended  ; for  he 
■appears  to  think  that, — 

“ The  Honoura  of  a name  ’tis  just  to  guard. 

They  are  a Trust  but  lent  us,  which  we  ra’ke 
And  should,  in  Revereuce  to  the  Donor’s  Eamp, 

With  Care  transmit  them  down  to  other  Hands!’’ 

The  family  of  Lechmere  have  been  connected 
with  the  parish  of  Hanley,  near  the  river  Severn, 
■in  the  county  of  Worcester,  ever  since  tlie  Con- 
quest,— indeed,  it  is  said  that  the  Conqueror 
himself  gave  the  site  to  an  ancestor  of  the 
family,  which  was  at  first  called  Lechmere’s 
Place  or  Lechmere’s  Field,  but  which  is  now 
•called  Severn  End.  There  is  a strong  proba- 
bility that  the  family  came  from  the  Low 
Countries  originally,  bub  there  ia  the  strongest 
•evilence  that  the  Lechmeres  were  in  Worcester- 
Bhire  shortly  after  the  Conquest,  if  the  original 
grantee  was  not  the  Roger  mentioned  in  the 
Domesday  Survey.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VII. 
■they  had  become  connected  with  other  county 
families,  and  by  their  association  with  Bishop 
Bonner,  who  was  born  on  the  estate,  the  family 
property  was  much  increased  in  value ; but  ere  a 
century  had  passed  their  faithfulness  to  the  old 
religion  and  their  love  of  litigation  had  mate- 
Tially  diminished  their  worldly  goods.  Like  old 
<5eo£frey  Malley,  immortalised  by  Charles  Lever, 
■this  love  of  law  may  have  induced  the  inheritor 
of  the  family  name  and  lessened  income  to'make 
his  eldest  son  a lawyer;  and  his  grandson, 
Judge  Lechmere,  collected  these  memoranda 
which  Mr.  Shirley  has  so  ably  used,  and  from 
which  wo  gather  many  particulars  of  the  old 
house  and  its  surroundings.  He  tells  us  how 
150  Scots  were  quartered  on  him  just  before  the 
crowning  ■victory  at  Worcester,  and  how  he  was 
chosen  first  as  representative  of  Bewdley  and 
afterwards  for  his  native  county.  Before  the 
Restoration  he  commenced  the  rebuilding  of  his 
paternal  mansion,  which  still  exists,  and  obtained 


his  pardon  from  the  king,  for  which  he  paid 
200i.  In  his  diary  are  abundant  allusions  to  his 
building  and  planting  at  his  bouse  near  Hanley, 
which,  after  being  alienated  for  twenty-two 
years,  was  repurchased  by  the  father  of  the 
present  possessor  on  the  2ud  of  November, 
1R52. 

This  house  is  one  of  the  show  houses  of 
Worcestershire,  for  it  is  a relic  of  the  past, 
which  has  not  yielded  to  modern  improvement. 
It  is  situated  close  to  the  littlo  town  of  Upton- 
on-Severn,  and  contains  much  old  furniture, 
and  no  little  collection  of  “ curios,”  principally 
relating  to  the  family  and  the  neighbourhood. 
The  semi-loneliness  of  the  place  gives  it  an 
old-world  appearance  as  the  visitor  approaches 
the  massive  piers,  surmounted  by  a lion  and 
dog,  and  connected  by  ornamental  ironwork, 
which  stand  on  either  side  of  the  portal  on  the 
eastern  front.  Like  many  old  midland  houses, 
the  earlier  portion  is  timber  framed,  ■with  the 
panels  filled  in  with  plaster,  whilst  the  later 
portion  is  of  brick.  The  former  dates  from 
1580,  whilst  the  latter  was  built  by  Judge 
Lechmere  a century  later;  indeed,  the  gables 
of  the  brick  wings  bear  the  date  (1673)  on 
shields.  In  the  centre  is  a massive  door, 
studded  with  iron  knobs,  which  opens  to  a 
passage,  on  the  left  of  which  are  the  servants’ 
hall  and  the  domestic  offices,  and  on  the  right 
a small  panelled  hall  conducts  to  the  best 
apartments.  The  central  passage  leads  to  an 
opposite  door,  which  opens  on  to  a grass  nlot, 
which  stands  on  the  site  of  a formal  garden, 
depicted  in  a view  yet  extant,  with  chicken 
houses  and  vegetable  gardens  at  each  end,  and 
opposite  the  house  door  was  once  a massive 
wooden  gate,  from  which  a row  of  lofty  elms, 
planted  by  the  judge  in  1640,  led  to  the  village 
of  Hanley.  These  trees  have  long  disappeared, 
but  Sir  E.  H.  Lechmere  has  planted  others  in 
their  place.  Many  of  the  old  adornments  of 
the  gardens  have  disappeared;  we  look  in  vain 
for  the  hornbeam  hedges,  the  sun-dials,  the 
terraces.  They  have  passed  away,  like  the 
deer  park;  but  the  judge’s  study,  built  on 
the  south-east  angle,  yet  remains,  well  and 
lovingly  restored.  Here  the  worldly  puritanic 
judge  used  to  retire  from  bis  household  turmoils, 
for  in  his  later  days  he  recounts  the  number  of 
grandchildren  born  in  the  old  house.  The 
western  front  of  the  house  ia  far  more  pictu- 
resque than  the  eastern,  for  it  has  many 
diversified  gables  of  black  and  white,  orna- 
mented with  carved  mouldings.  Some  of  these 
on  both  fronts  appear  to  be  of  older  date  than 
the  time  generally  assigned  to  tho  central 
portion  of  the  building. 

Tho  interior  of  the  house  differs  in  many 
essential  details  from  other  \\’’orcester8bire 
bouses.  The  hall  is  low  and  small.  The  oak 
wainscoting  is  not  very  striking.  There  are  a 
few  armorial  bearings  in  the  windows,  and  on 
the  walls  a portrait  of  the  grandfather  of  the 
present  Sir  Edmund  riding  a race  at  New- 
market, -which  illustrates  the  “ghost”  story  of 
the  mansion.  It  is  related  that  the  gentleman  in 
question  was  visited  in  his  sleep  by  a vision, 
from  which  he  learned  that  his  jockey  had  “ sold 
him,”  and  his  chances  of  winning  a race  at  New- 
market. Full  of  the  reality  of  the  vision,  he 
mounted  a horse,  which  had  once  been  the  pro- 
perty of  a highwayman,  rode  to  Newmarket, 
and  arrived  just  in  time  to  ride  tho  race 
himself,  which  he  won,  and  the  event  is  thus 
commemorated.  The  dining  - room,  which 
adjoins  the  hall,  is  likewise  low  and  dull. 
The  drawing-room  ia  in  the  north  wing,  divided 
from  the  dining-room  by  a heavy  open  stair- 
case and  a lobby;  but  its  old  hangings  of 
white  embossed  leather  are  gone,  like  the 
tapestry  and  old  furniture,  some  of  which  is  at 
Madresfield  Court,  for  when  Severn  End  passed 
out  of  the  family  of  the  Lechmeres,  its  old 
treasures  were  dispersed,  some  were  sold  and 
some  were  taken  to  Ludford,  in  Herefordshire, 
the  seat  of  the  Charltons,  which  the  heir  of  the 
Lechmeres  became  possessed  of  through  mar- 
riage. Still  tho  house  has  many  objects  of 
interest,  and  indeed  Sir  Edmund  endeavours  to 
restore  to  it  all  that  can  make  it  like  its  former 
self. 

As  we  leave  the  old  house  we  are  reminded 
of  other  times  as  we  proceed  to  the  Church  of 
Hanley  Castle,  where  the  Lechmeres  lie  buried. 
The  distant  view  of  tho  Malverns  recalls  the 
Vision  of  Piers  Plowman,  the  fugitive  Owen 
Glendower,  the  feuds  between  the  rival  lords  of 
Worcester  and  Gloucester  about  their  rights  of 
tho  chase.  Hanley  Castle  belonged  to  the 
Beauchamps.  The  last  of  the  name  who  owned 


it  was  the  wife  of  the  kingmaker.  She  made 
it  over  to  King  Henry  VII.,  when  it  was  restored 
to  her  by  Act  of  Parliament  after  the  death  of 
her  daughters  and  their  husbands. 

The  entries  of  Judge  Lechmere  would  have 
been  more  interesting  if  he  had  given  us  more 
details  with  respect  to  tho  building  and  its  cost. 
He  tells  ua  what  he  was  to  give  for  the  lands  he 
bought,  but,  save  the  brick  wings,  he  does  not 
mention  the  cost  of  the  other  buildings.  He 
says,  under  date  1673,  “ This  yeare  I began  the 
brick  building  on  the  north  and  south  side  of  the 
green  court.  One  Mr.  John  Averian  [?]  under- 
tooke  ye  whole  and  to  provide  all  materialls 
and  make  it  fit  for  habitation  for  250Z.  How  he 
will  performe  time  will  show.”  The  judge  after- 
wards adds  a note.  “ He  fayled  in  all  things.” 
This  comprehensive  and  interesting  monograph 
of  an  old  house  and  its  associations  is  illustrated 
by  two  views  and  a number  of  armorial  bearings, 
and  is  published  by  Pickering  & Co. 


THE  ANNUAL  CONGRESS  OF  FRENCH 
ARCHITECTS. 

TWELFTH  SESSION. 

On  Monday,  tho  9th  of  June,  at  half-past  two, 
there  was  opened  in  the  hemi-cycleof  the  ficole 
des  Beaux  Arts  the  twelfth  annual  session  of  the 
Congress  of  French  architects,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  M.  Cbas.  Questel,  member  of  the  Insti- 
tute’and  of  the  Societe  Centrale  des  Architectes. 
About  eighty  persons  were  present  at  this  re- 
union, among  whom  were  fifteen  architects  of 
departments,  attending  as  delegates  from  tho 
local  societies  of  Lille,  Rheims,  Lyons,  Bordeaux, 
and  Nantes.  The  President  had  invited  to  a 
seat  on  tho  platform  M.  Abadie,  member  of  the 
Institute  and  architect  of  the  Church  of  the 
SacreCceur;  M.  Marteau,  architect,  of  the  de- 
partement  du  Nord  ; M.  Van  Iseghem,  president 
of  the  Society  of  Architects  of  the  department 
of  the  Lower  Loire  ; M.  Alfred  Normand,  “ In- 
specteur-guaeral  des  Batiments  ponitentiaires,” 
vice-president;  M.  Lucien  Etienne,  “ architecte 
du  domaine  ” ; and  M.  Paul  Wallon,  “ architecte 
diocesain,” — the  two  latter  gentlemen  being  re- 
spectively secretary  and  assistant-secretary  of 
the  Societe  Centrale. 

In  a brief  but  dignified  address  M.  Questel, 
making  allusion  to  tho  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  cele- 
brated last  month,  expressed  the  hope  that  the 
Congress  organised  by  the  Societe  Centrale 
would  also  one  clay  attain  its  fiftieth  anniver- 
sary ; he  then  proceeded  to  indicate  the  line  of 
proceedings  marked  out  for  the  Congress  (the 
synopsis  of  which  we  have  already  published, 
p.  717,  ante),  and  expressed  Lis  thanks  to  the 
architects  of  departments  who  had  made  long 
journeys  in  order  to  be  present  on  this  occasion, 
and  also  to  the  Directory  of  the  Beaux-Arts 
for  placing  their  hall  at  the  disposal  of  the 
meeting. 

The  order  of  the  day  brought  forward  in  the 
first  instance  M.  Achille  Lucas,  honorary  archi- 
tect of  tho  city  of  Paris,  to  read  his  account  of 
the  architecture  of  tho  Salon  in  1884.*  In  a 
conscientious  review  of  the  various  works 
exhibited,  tho  reader  drew  attention  especially 
to  the  following: — Isb.  The  restoration  of  the 
Temple  of  Apollo  at  Delos,  by  M.  Nenot,  as  a 
remarkable  study  of  tho  existing  state  and  an 
interesting  reconstruction,  the  more  interesting 
to  them  inasmuch  as  the  first  explorations 
undertaken  by  the  ficole  de  France,  at  Athens, 
in  1877,  were  in  part  subsidised  by  a grant 
from  the  Congress  of  French  Architects,  and 
MM.  Lebegue  and  Homolle,  students  of  the 
“Ecole”  at  Athens,  and  M.  Nenot,  pensionnaire 
of  the  Acadetnie  de  France  at  Rome,  received 
in  recognition  of  their  labours  at  Delos  the 
mecial  of  the  Societe  Centrale,  at  the  Congresses 
of  1877,  1878,  and  1881.  M.  Lucas  next  men- 
tioned the  Tour  de  Solidor  it  Saint  Servan  (He 
de  Vilaine),  a restoration  by  M.  Albert  Ballu ; 
and  he  referred  to  some  drawings  of  the  Chateau 
de  Gisons  (existing  state),  in  the  chapel  of 
which  it  is  said  that  Beckett  said  mass 
when  a refugee  in  France.  He  instanced 
a design  for  a church  at  Rheims  by  M. 
Gosset,  in  which  the  architect  had  succeeded 
in  giving  a truly  monumental  aspect  to 
a brick  church,  built  with  necessary  regard  to 
economy,  and  bad  arranged  a plan  in  which 
every  worshipper  could  see  the  officiating 
priest.  A design  for  a civil  and  military  hos- 
pital, to  be  erected  at  Vichy,  by  M.  Alfred 

• O'  the  Salon  jirchitectiiro  wc  have  published  a critical 
review,  p.  68S,  ante. 
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Normand,  “architecte  du  Gouvemeraent,”  and 
the  most  recently-elected  Honorary  and  Cor- 
xespt  nding  Member  of  the  Institute  of  British 
Architects,  was  mentioned  with  much  praise, 
as  combining  practical  efficiency  with  great 
respect  for  “ lignes  architecturales."  To  these 
he  added,  for  special  comment,  a general  plan 
and  restoration  of  the  Church  of  Notre  Dame 
au  S iblon,  at  Brussels,  by  M.  Schoy,  a Belgian 
architect;  a private  house  by  M.  Gamut,  and 
the  small  Palais  de  Justice  of  Meanx,  by  the 
same  architect;  another  “ h6tel,”  by  M. 
Esnault;  and  a “ Transformation  d’une  Fa(jade” 
(that  of  the  Restaurant  Lemardelay,  rue 
Richelieu),  by  M.  Eloy,  a much  too  modest 
title,  it  was  suggested,  for  what  was  really  the 
substitution  of  a highlj  -picturesque  design  for 
the  merest  architectural  commonplaces. 

At  the  close  of  the  paper  the  President 
thanked  M.  Lucas  in  the  name  of  the  meeting, 
and  invited  the  members  of  the  Congress  to 
meet  at  Passy  to  inspect  the  Lycee  Jeanson, 
at  present  in  course  of  construction. 

Abont  150  architects  joined  in  the  visit  to 
the  builder’s  yard  at  the  Lycee,  which  occu- 
pies, at  Passy,  a vast  irregular  quadrilateral 
area,  of  about  40,000  square  mMres.  M. 
Laisue,  government  arcliitoct,  hero  received 
his  professional  brethren  at  about  half-past 
four,  at  tho  principal  entrance  in  the  Rue 
<le  la  Pompe,  and  conducted  them  succes- 
sively over  all  the  seven  courts  around  which 
the  constructions  are  disposed  : the  “ Cour 
d’hotmeur,”  two  " Cours  pour  les  exercises 
niilitaires,”  “ Cour  des  hur.ianites,”  “Gourdes 
grands,”  “Cour  des  moyens,”  and  “Cour  des 
petits.”  The  buildings,  widely  spaced,  and 
having  for  the  most  part  only  one  storey 
above  the  ground-floor,  leave  opportunity  for 
free  circulation  of  air  everywhere  around  the 
buildings,  which  comprehend  on  the  ground- 
floor  the  amphitheatre,  cl.ass-rooms,  studies, 
covered  gymnasium,  refectories  and  chapel, 
while  the  first  floor  is  almost  entirely  devoted 
to  dormitories.  The  buildings,  which  occupy 
about  9,000  square  metres,  were  commenced  in 
October,  1881,  and  will  be  partially  open  for 
use  in  October,  18S4  ; the  cost,  exclusive  of  the 
site,  will  be  about  7,000,000  francs,  and  the 
new  Lycee  will  accommodate  about  500  boarders, 
250  semi-boarders  (demi-pensionnaires),  and 
250  day  scholars.  The  whole  building  will  be 
heated  by  steam  {on  the  Geneste  and  Herscher 
system)  from  one  generator ; and  special  ven- 
tilation tubes  are  provided  with  gas-burners  to 
ensure  a current.  As  to  the  genera!  style,  it  is 
very  sober,  effect  being  chiefly  obtained  by  the 
judicious  use  of  the  colours  of  the  various 
materials  employed,  consisting  of  stone  and 
brick,  with  rustication  of  part  of  tho  stone 
surfaces.  The  adniirable  finish  of  execution  of 
every  part  is  to  be  noted,  due  to  the  constant 
attention  of  the  architect,  JI.  Laisne,  the  in- 
spector, M.  Demenieux,  and  the  admirable 
direction  of  the  masons’  and  joiners’  workshops 
by  M.  Turcotti,  the  contractor. 

On  Tuesday,  the  10th,  a visit  was  paid  to  the 
Paris  sewers.  At  half-past  nine  a.m.  about  eighty 
architects,  of  whom  more  than  twenty  were 
strangers  to  Paris,  descended,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Colonne  Chatelet,  into  the  vast  collecting  sewer 
which  takes  its  course  along  the  Rue  de  Rivoli 
towards  the  Place  do  la  Concorde,  and  the  party, 
sometimes  on  platforms,  and  sometimes  in 
boats,  arrived  at  tho  extremity,  from  whence 
on  foot  they  betook  themselves  to  the  Pont 
d’AIma,  to  study  the  siphon  system  which 
assures  the  continuity  of  the  flow,  under  the 
Seine,  of  the  sewer  waters  from  the  left  bank 
into  the  collecting  sewer  on  the  right  bank. 
Thus  the  French  architects  showed  the  same 
enterprise  in  going  through  the  sewers  at  their 
Congress  which  the  members  of  our  Congress 
showed  in  penetrating  the  perhaps  equally  un- 
inviting tuunel  of  the  Underground  Railway  ex- 
tension. 

At  midday  of  the  same  day  the  second  meet- 
ing of  the  Congress  was  held'  at  tho  Ecole  des 
Beaux  Arts,  the  chair  being  taken  by  M. 
Sauvage,  the  President  of  the  Societe  Regionale 
des  Architectes  du  Nord  de  la  France,  the 
assessors  being  MM.  Questel,  Bresson  (delegate 
of  tho  Societe  AcadJruique  de  1’ Architecture  de 
Lyons),  Sabouraud  (delegate  of  the  architects 
of  La  Vendee),  Paul  Wallon,  and  Tb.  Labrouate, 
honorary  architect  of  “ 1’ Assistance  Publique.” 
After  some  complimentary  votes  to  the  archi- 
tect of  the  Lycee,  and  to  the  Director  of  Public 
Works  and  others  who  had  facilitated  the  visit 
to  the  sewers,  the  secretary  invited  members 
to  inscribe  their  names  for  the  visit  to  Blois 


and  to  Gennevilliers,  for  which  it  was  necessary 
to  make  arrangements  beforehand  ; and  the 
President  then  called  upon  M.  Paul  Sedille, 
laur^at  “ do  la  Societe  de  I’Architecture  Privee,” 
to  read  his  paper  on  modern  architecture  at 
Vienua. 

M.  Sedille  said  that  his  observations  were  the 
summing-up  of  a more  extended  “etude”  which 
was  soon  to  appear  in  the  Gazette  des  Beav.x- 
Arts,  illustrated  by  a certain  number  of  en- 
gravings after  drawings  which  were  exhibited 
in  the  meeting-room,  and  which  comprised, 
among  others,  three  original  sketches  by  Chapu, 
the  sculptor;  plans  on  a small  scale  of  the 
principal  modern  public  buildings  of  Vienna, 
and  some  photographs  of  buildings  and  of  the 
principal  streets  and  avenues  of  new  Vienna. 
This  city  had  been  entirely  transformed  since 
the  demolition  of  the  ancient  fortifications, 
and  if  it  bad  not  taken  much  care  of 
the  monuments  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  the 
Renaissance  (excepting  its  old  cathedral  of 
Saint-fitienne),  or  of  the  Jesuit  work  of  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  it  bad,  on 
the  other  hand,  erected,  with  great  eclecticism 
of  taste  and  style,  a considerable  quantity  of 
public  and  private  buildings  flanking  new 
streets,  the  result  in  most  cases  of  competitions 
widely  advertised,  and  under  the  auspices  of 
Viennese  architects  of  reputation  — Hansen, 
Ferstel,  Schmidt,  Wilmana,  Vanderraiill,  and, 
let  it  bo  added,  with  the  immediate  patronage 
of  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph,  of  the  arch- 
dukes, and  of  the  municipality.  M.  Sedille 
gave  an  able  and  interesting  critical  view  of 
modern  Viennese  architecture,  a translation  of 
part  of  which  we  shall  bo  able  to  give  next 
week,  and  concluded  by  noticing  the  work  there 
by  some  French  architects, — M.  Destailleux,  who 
was  constructing  a hotel  in  the  Louis  Quatorze 
style  for  Baron  Albert  do  Rothschild,  and  M. 
Girette,  who,  on  a site  of  about  23,000  metres 
in  area,  was  about  to  construct  a palace  for 
the  Baron  Nathaniel  de  Rothschild,  for  the 
decoration  of  which  he  had  called  in  the  aid 
of  the  French  sculptor,  Henri  Chapu. 

The  President  thanked  M.  Sedille  for  his 
valuable  communication,  and  said  ho  would  only 
detain  the  meeting  with  this  remark,  that  at 
Vienna,  as  well  as  at  Brussels,  and  almost  all 
other  capitals,  the  regulations  for  street  build- 
ing were  much  more  liberal  than  at  Paris,  and 
he  asked  if  a future  Cougress  ought  not  to  give 
its  attention  to  formulating  a project  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Administration  to  obtain  more 
latitude  in  favour  of  the  builder,  and  also  more 
chance  of  embellishment  of  the  public  streets. 
The  President  then  called  on  M.  Chas.  Lucas 
to  read  a uotice  on  the  life  and  works  of  the 
late  M.  Antoine  Chenavard,  of  Lyons,  a biogra- 
phical study  partly  founded  ou  previous  memo- 
randa by  architects  of  Lyons  in  regard  to  their 
deceased  confrere,  from  which  we  extract  tho 
following  passages  bearing  on  the  23lace  of 
Chenavard  in  the  Academic,  the  monuments 
which  he  designed,  and  the  foundation  of  the 
“ Societe  Acaderaique  d’ Architecture  ” at 
Lyons. 

Chenavard,  said  M.  Lucas,  came  to  Paris 
towards  1804,  and  went  through  the  regular 
course  of  study  at  the  Academic,  having  for 
his  preceptor  Professor  Barfcheleray  Vignon, 
and  for  fellow  - students,  Caristie,  Gilbert, 
lugres,  and  some  other  masters  who  have  now 
departed,  but  whose  names  arc  still  dear  to  us. 
Franco  was  then  inaugurating  her  Imjierial 
era ; and,  at  the  last  visit  be  paid  to  us,  ten 
years  ago,  Chenavard,  reverting  to  his  recollec- 
tions of  that  period,  brought  before  us,  with 
great  lucidity  and  eloquence,  the  magnificent 
display  made  by  the  Empire,  then  in  its  dawn, 
for  the  fete  at  Notre  Dame  in  honour  of  the 
consecration  of  Napoleon  I.  by  the  Pope 
Pius  VII.  Nevertheless,  diming  the  period  of 
all  this  display  of  brilliant  uniforms  and  mili- 
tary show,  the  teaching  of  the  arts,  too  much 
under  government  supervision,  assumed  at 
Paris,  under  the  inspiration  of  the  eminent 
painter  David,  a turn  towards  the  chastened, 
the  cold,  the  severe  in  style ; Egypto-Greek  and 
Ecrusco-Roman  antiquity  imposed  themselves 
upon  the  students  of  art;  and  that  kind  of 
antiquity,  despoiled  after  all  of  a great  part  of 
its  charms,  agreed  very  ill,  it  must  be  confessed, 
said  M.  Lucas,  with  our  Gallo-Roman  tempera- 
ment, which  it  is  difficult  to  confine  for  long  in 
this  manner.  And  thus  Chenavard,  with  a 
lively  imagination,  a very  cultivated  intelli- 
gence, poet  and  thinker  as  well  as  artist,  accom- 
' modated  himself  but  ill  to  the  restricted  regime  ; 
and  at  the  present  moment,  when  all  kinds  of 


•water-colour  orgies  ("  debauches  d’aquarelles”) 
are  permitted  and  rewarded  in  this  same  school,, 
one  may  be  permitted  to  quote,  apropos  of  the 
pupil  career  of  Chenavard,  a characteristic  page 
borrowed  from  the  memoir  which  one  of  our 
comrades,  Chenavard’s  last  pupil,  M.  Chevot,  of 
Lyons,  has  written  of  his  master. 

“ Chenavard,  when  summoned  to  the  compe- 
tition for  the  Prix  do  Rome,  and  studying  the 
design  for  a hospice  of  refuge  in  the  Alps, 
which  was  tho  subject  proposed,  bethought 
himself,  confiding  in  his  skiU  as  a water- 
colourist,  to  reproduce  his  hospice  otherwise 
than  in  an  Indian  ink  drawing,  the  sole  pro- 
cedure then  recognised ; and  he  had  the  un- 
fortunate insjiiration  to  represent  natural  con- 
ditions by  showing  the  roofs  of  his  building 
covered  with  snow.  This  boldness,  tbis  roman- 
ticism, so  far  in  advance  of  his  epoch,  cost  him 
dear ; the  drawing  was  mercilessly  placed 
‘ hors  dc  concours/  and  tho  road  to  Rome — the 
official  road  at  least — was  closed  to  him.” 

In  a later  portion  of  his  paper,  M.  Lucas 
described  one  of  tbe  monuments  which  Chena- 
vard had  designed.  You  will  permit  me,  he 
said,  to  pause  before  one  of  these  tombs,  that 
which  he  designed  for  his  second  daughter.  She 
was  the  bond  of  union  between  the  master  and 
his  favourite  pupil,  who  succeeded  him  as 
architect-in-chief  of  the  department  of  the- 
Rhone.  This  monument  is  a small  square 
column,  with  an  Ionic  capital;  the  volutes  are 
bound  together  by  the  lines  of  a necklace  and 
string  of  beads,  from  which  a cross  drops  te 
the  foot  of  the  colonnette ; on  the  capital  is 
placed  a work-basket,  from  which  escape  net- 
ting and  cord  and  bands  of  embroidery;  below 
are  albums  of  drawing  and  music,  and  on  the 
whole  a turtle-dove  is  sleeping. 

The  circumstance  of  the  foundation  of  the 
Societe  Academique  d’ Architecture  of  Lyons 
furnishes  us  with  the  following  details  : — 

V'hile  he  was  living  at  Paris,  under  the  First 
Empire,  Chenavard  had  not  been  inattentive  to 
the  talk  of  his  masters,  in  his  presence,  about 
the  Societe  Academique  then  existing  in  that 
city,  and  which  was  composed  specially  of 
architects  of  civil  structures  resident  in  Paris, 
attached  to  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  and  all 
charged  by  the  Government  with  the  construc- 
tion of  public  edifices.  On  the  18th  December, 
1S29,  Chenavard,  ah-eady  architect  of  the 
Department  of  tho  Rhone  since  1818,  and 
Professor  of  Architecture  at  the  Ecole  des 
Beaux  Arts  of  Lyons  since  1823,  associated 
himself  with  eighteen  Lyonnese  architects  to 
found,  on  statutes  analogous  to  those  of  the 
old  Societe  of  Paris,  the  Socidte  Academique 
d’Architecture  de  Lyons,  whose  handsome 
volumes  of  Transactions  are  well  kno'wn  to  us, 
full  as  they  arc  of  interesting  facts  in  regard  to 
architecture  and  archmology,  and  displaying 
incessant  solicitude  in  regard  to  all  questions 
touching  tho  honour  and  dignity  of  the  pro- 
fession. 

After  a vote  of  thanks  to  M.  Lucas  from  the 
meeting,  and  a special  recognition  from  M. 
Bresson,  the  delegate  of  the  Society  at  Lyons 
just  referred  to,  the  second  day’s  Congress 
terminated.  


TOMB  OF  THE  DUG  DE  BR^ZE, 
ROUEN  CATHEDRAL. 

This  fine  Renaissance  monument  is  situated 
in  tho  Chapel  of  the  Virgin,  behind  tho  high 
altar  in  Rouen  Cathedral.  It  is  to  the  memory 
of  Louis  de  Breze,  Grand  Mareschal  of  Nor- 
mandy, and  the  husband  of  Diana  de  Poitiers. 
Her  statue,  half  seen  in  our  view  through  the 
interspaces  of  the  columns,  kneels  near  the 
head  of  the  corpse-like  figure  of  the  subject  of 
the  monument, — a figure  which  is  an  example 
of  that  strange  and  uncouth  fancy,  to  be  found 
occasionally  in  Mediceval  as  well  as  in  Renais- 
sance monnments,*  of  depicting  the  deceased 
person  in  all  the  realism  of  death,  sometimes 
even  of  decomposition.  The  statue  of  tbe  Duke 
above,  on  horseback,  in  his  habit  as  be  lived,  is 
in  striking  contrast  with  the  stiff  figure  below, 
and  may  serve  as  a precedent  for  that  intro- 
duction of  an  equestrian  figure  in  a church 
monument  which  seems  to  have  alarmed  tbe 
authorities  of  St.  Paul’s  so  much  in  the  case  of 
the  "W elliugton  Monument.  The  work  belongs 
to  the  best  period  of  French  Renaissance, 
before  its  details  became  twisted  and  tortured 
out  of  shape,  meaning,  and  proportion  in  the 
licence  of  the  later  styles^ 

There  is  a remarkalile  example,  it  will  be  remembered, 
in  tbe  choir  at  Tewkesbury. 
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HOUSE  AT  EEANQON,  BIAKRITZ. 

Prom  Prancjon,  near  Biarritz,  the  property 
of  3Ir.  J.  Pennington  Mellor,  a magnificent 
panorama  of  mountain,  sea,  and  sky  is  to  be 
seen,  the  situation  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees 
and  sloping  up  from  the  gulf  of  Gascony  being 
unusually  beautiful.  The  house  has  been  de- 
signed in  order  to  obtain  for  its  inhabitants  as 
much  of  the  prospect  as  is  possible  : hence  the 
verandahs  and  terraces  which  shade  from  the 
son  and  give  eyelashes  to  the  observer,  and 
hence  the  towers  seen  for  miles  around,  and 
from  which,  stretching  far  away  to  the  south- 
east, can  be  seen  on  a clear  day  the  Pic  du 
Midi,  queen  of  the  Pyrenees.  The  house  is 
built  of  hard  stono,  cemented  up  to  the  first 
floor,  and  the  upper  portion  is  of  half  timber, 
like  the  Basque  cottages.  The  windows  are 
nai'row,  in  order  to  permit  of  their  being  closed 
by  the  very  necessary  persiennes,  and  the  walls 
are  in  some  parts  3 ft.  thick,  to  keep  out 
the  midsummer  heat.  Dominique  Morin,  of 
Biarritz,  carried  out  the  work,  from  the  designs 
and  under  the  direction  of  Messrs.  Ed.  Salomons 
& E.  Seldcn  Wornum,  of  Loudon, 


TOMB  OF  FILIPPO  DECIO;  CAMPO 
SANTO,  PISA. 

The  drawing  of  this  is  ono  of  those  by  Mr. 
Oakeshott  which  gained  him  the  Architectural 
Association  Travelling  Studentship,  and  which 
wo  named  with  praise  two  or  three  weeks  ago. 
The  drawing  is  made  from  the  facsimile  in  the 
South  Kensington  Museum;  the  details  of  the 
graceful  scroll  ornament  we  will  give  on  a 
larger  scale  next  week.  The  inscription,  with 
its  rather  oddly  abbreviated  Latin,  convoys  the 
information  that  Filippo  Decio  was  celebrated 
as  having  attained  a foremost  place  in  the  study 
of  canonical  and  civil  law,  and  had  proved  his 
abilities  not  only  at  Pisa,  Sienna,  Florence, 
Padua,  &c.,  bat  even  “ ultra  monies  ” in  France, 
whence  he  was  recalled  to  Florence  to  take  a 
lucrative  position  as  lecturer  or  professor.  The 
decoration  of  the  tomb  is  in  the  most  beautiful 
and  refiued  style  of  the  best  period  of  Italian 
Eenaissauce,  the  reproduction  of  it  forming  one 
of  the  most  attractive  features  of  the  arebi- 
tectui’al  court  at  South  Kensington. 


SCULPTURE  AT  THE  ROTAL  ACADEMY. 

NO.  5. — "AVE  Ci:SAR;  MORITERI  TE  SALETANT.” 

BY  MR.  G.  A.  LAWSON. 

Mr.  Lawson’s  figure  represents  a retiarius,  or 
gladiator,  who  fought  with  the  help  of  a net  in 
which  he  endeavoured  to  entangle  his  adversary ; 
the  net,  hanging  down  by  the  figure,  assists  in 
giving  mass  and  breadth  to  the  design.  The 
fighter  is  supposed  to  be  just  turning  to  pay  his 
homage  to  the  occupants  of  the  “Royal  Box” 
beforo  engaging  with  his  opponent.  The  figure 
forms  a prominent  object  iii  the  lecture-room  at 
the  Royal  Academy,  and  as  a study  of  the  nudo 
figure  in  an  antique  subject,  forms  an  effective 
contrast  to  Mr.  Thoruyeroft’s  realistic  subject 
from  modern  life,  which  stands  parallel  with  it, 
and  which  we  will  illustrate  next  week. 


HEALTH  EXHIBITION  CONFERENCES.* 

INDUSTRIAL  DISEASES. 

At  the  Conference  held  on  Wednesday,  the 
13th  inst.,  in  the  new  Conference  Hall  at 
the  Exhibition,  the  chair  was  taken  by  Mr. 
Edwin  Chadwick,  C.B.  “ Industrial  Diseases” 
was  the  subject  announced  for  discussion,  and 
an  exhaustive  paper  was  read  by  Dr.  John  Syer 
Bristowe,  F.R.C.S.,  M.D.,  Officerof  Health  for 
Camberwell,  upon  the  diseases  to  which  those 
engaged  in  the  various  industries  aro  liable. 

Dr.  Bristowe,  after  some  introductory  re- 
marks, went  on  to  a.ay  that  one  of  the  moat  in- 
teresting groups  of  industrial  diseases  was  that 
in  which  injurious  effects  arose  from  the  slow 
action  of  metallic  or  other  inorganic  substances 
or  their  derivatives  on  the  system.  Metallic 
lead  was  probably  inert,  and  even  its  salts, 
thongb  generally  regarded  as  poisons,  might, 
for  the  most  part,  be  taken,  oven  in  large 
quantities,  without  material  injury.  It  was 
very  different,  however,  with  respect  to  the 
salts  of  lead  habitually  received  into  the  system, 
even  in  minute  proportions.  It  would  be  diffi- 

* For  reports  of  precediug  Conferences  see  Builder, 
pp.  819,  871,  881. 


cult  to  enumerate  all  the  conditions  under 
which  chronic  lead  poisoning  was  apt  to  ocenr. 
All  those  who  had  to  do  with  metallic  lead, 
such  as  lead  miners,  plumbers,  type-founders, 
and  manufacturers  of  lead  toys,  occasionally 
suffered.  All  persons  concerned  in  making 
glass,  in  glazing  pottery  and  the  like,  in  which 
operations  tho  o.xides  of  lead  were  employed, 
were  liable  to  become  affected.  Bnt  the  chief 
sufferers  were  those  who  manufactured,  or  em- 
ployed in  their  work,  the  carbonate  of  lead ; 
especially,  therefore  painters,  plumbers,  glaziers, 
glazed-card  manufacturers,  and  lacquerers.  It 
was  important  to  note,  however,  that  lead 
poisoning  was  not  limited  to  operatives  in  lead, 
but  that,  owing  to  the  extensive  employment  of 
this  metal  and  of  its  derivatives,  tho  general 
public  were  by  no  means  free  from  danger. 
The  symptoms  of  chronic  lead  poisoning 
were  for  the  most  part  very  striking  and 
generally  unmistakable.  Lead  colic  was  usually 
the  earlier  in  its  advent.  It  was  characterised 
by  intense  griping  abdominal  pain,  coming 
on  in  paroxysms  and  associated  with  hard- 
ness and  retraction  of  the  abdominal  muscles, 
nausea  or  sickness,  and  almost  insuperable 
constipation.  Lead  palsy,  in  its  simplest  form 
attacked  those  muscles  of  the  fore-arm  which 
extended  tho  wrists,  the  thumb,  and  the  first 
joints  of  tho  other  four  fingers,  so  that  when  the 
fore-arm  was  held  out  prone,  the  baud  dropped 
powerless  at  the  wrist,  and  the  fingers  drooped 
so  as  to  form  nearly  a right  angle  with  the  rest 
of  the  hand.  Tho  affected  muscles  rapidly 
wasted.  The  palsy  was  not  in  all  cases  confined 
to  these  mnsclea.  Sometimes  the  upper  arm 
suffered,  sometimes  the  muscles  of  the  leg  were 
implicated,  and  occasionally  the  muscles  of  the 
trunk,  including  those  of  respiration,  were  in- 
volved. Bub  besides  these  chief  consequences 
of  chronic  plumbism  other  phenomena  duo  to 
the  same  cause  wore  observed.  The  victims  of 
lead  poisoning  became  disproportionately  liable 
to  gout,  and  persons  of  gouty  tendency  were 
specially  prone  to  suffer  from  exposure  to  lead. 
The  immediate  cause  of  the  various  phenomena 
was  the  entrauce  of  lead  in  some  form  into  the 
system.  The  poison  gained  access,  either  by 
the  re.spiratory  org.ms,  owing  to  the  inhalation 
of  vapour  or  dust ; or  by  the  stomach,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  impregnation  of  food  or  drink, 
or  possibly  in  certain  cases  by  cutaneous  absorp- 
tion. In  most  instances  the  injurious  effects 
of  lead  were  readily  recovered  from  if  the 
remedies  were  taken  early,  and  if  the 
sufferer  gave  up  the  employment  which  ex- 
posed him  to  danger.  If,  however,  he  per- 
sisted in  exposing  himself,  either  the  colic 
might  prove  fatal  or  paralysis  become  estab- 
lished and  spread  ; and,  finally,  be  died  from 
the  effects  of  cachexia,  from  extension  of 
paralysis  to  vital  pares,  or  from  the  superven- 
tion of  symptoms  of  cerebral  disease.  It  was, 
probably,  impossible  that  workers  with,  at  any 
rate,  some  forms  of  lead,  should  be  rendered 
wholly  free  from  liability  to  lead-poisoning. 
But  it  was  clear  that  much  might  be  done  to 
minimise  danger.  The  first  principles  to  be 
observed  in  lead-works  were  the  inculcation  of 
cleanliness,  avoiding  eating  with  unwashed 
hands,  or  in  working-clothes,  or  in  workshops; 
moist-grinding;  free  ventilation;  precautions 
against  dust  rising,  or  wearing  flannel  respira- 
tors when  this  was  unavoidable,  with  occa- 
sional doses  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  acidu- 
lated with  sulidiuric  acid.  Similar  precautions 
should  be  taken  by  painters  and  all  who  were 
habitually  exposed.  Pure  copper  was,  like 
pure  lead,  probably  inert,  but  copper  salts  were 
much  more  poisonous  than  those  of  lead,  and 
acute  poisoning  was  likely  to  end  fatally.  It 
was  somewhat  curious,  therefore,  that  characte- 
ristic poisonous  effects  from  tho  long-continued 
absorption  of  cupreous  compounds  were  not 
nearly  so  common  as  those  due  to  lead.  It 
was  certain  that  copper  salts  gained  entrance 
into  the  system  by  the  same  routes  and  methods 
as  lead  salts,  that  they  became  deposited  in  tho 
tissues,  and  that  a characteristic  greenish  or 
purplish  hue,  somewhat  resembling  that  duo  to 
lead,  was  apt  to  appear  at  the  edge  of  tho  gums. 
Br.ass-fouuders  were  subject  to  periodical  febrile 
attacks  to  -whicb  the  name  of  “ brass-founder’s 
ague”  had  been  given.  It  was  lield  that  the 
symptoms  were  due  not  to  copper,  but  to  the 
zinc  or  ar-senic  which  was  combined  with  tho 
copper.  Those  exposed  to  danger  of  copper- 
poisoning  should  adopt  the  precautions  of  clean- 
liness specified  in  the  case  of  lead.  Chronic 
arsenical  poisoning  was  not  uncommon  in  con- 
sequence of  the  inhalation  of  arsenical  vapours 


or  arsenical  dust.  Those  chiefly  exposed  to  this 
form  of  poisoning  were  persons  employed  in 
the  manufacture  of  pigments,  paper-hangers 
and  decorators,  artificial  flower  manufacturers, 
milliners,  persons  exposed  to  the  fumes  of 
heated  metals,  particularly  zinc  and  brass, 
manufacturers  of  dyes,  and  leather-dressers. 
Persons  living  in  rooms  papered  with  arsenical 
paper  were  very  liable  to  suffer.  The  sub- 
stance to  which  chi'ouic-poisoning  was  mainly 
due  was  arsenite  of  copper,  commonly  known 
as  Scheele’s  or  emerald  green,  which  was  for- 
merly largely  used  as  a pigment  and  was  still 
thus  used  to  some  extent.  No  doubt  among 
arsenical  workers  cleanliness  was  of  great  im- 
portance ; not  improbably,  improvements  in 
process  of  manufacture  might  be  made  beneficial' 
to  the  workpeople,  but  those  specially  liable  to 
, suffer  would  do  wisely  to  escape  danger  by 
avoidance.  Chronic  mercurial  poisoning  occurred 
among  the  workmen  who  were  habitually 
exposed  to  the  vapour  or  dust  of  mercury,  or- 
its  salts,  especially,  therefore,  amongst  those 
employed  in  quicksilver  mining,  water-gilders, 
the  manufacturers  of  looking-glasses,  barometers 
and  thermometers, furriers  and  persons  engaged 
in  the  packing  of  furs,  which  had  been  brushed' 
over  with  solution  of  nitrate  of  mercury.  In 
order  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  mercurial 
tremor  perfect  cleanliness  and  good  ventilation 
should  be  observed.  Chronic  phosphorous 
poisoning  was  a disease  to  which  those  were 
subject  who  were  largely  exposed  to  the  fumes 
of  phosphorus,  and  was  generally  confined  to- 
those  whose  duty  it  was  to  dip  matches  irk 
melted  phosphorus  paste.  Owing  to  the  pre- 
cautionary measures  which  had  been  adopted, 
and  especially  to  the  extensive  use  of  amorphous 
phosphorus,  which  yielded  no  injurious  vapour, 
the  disease  had  almost  disappeared  from  this 
country.  Occupations  which  habitually  ex- 
posed workmen  to  the  inhalation  of  abundant 
solid  particles  that  were  incapable  of  solution 
or  removal  by  the  animal  tissnes  or  secretions 
in  many  cases  induced  chronic  diseases,  which- 
were  known  as  the  asthmas  or  consumptions  of 
the  several  occupations.  Workers  in  coal- 
mines and  copper-mines,  grinders,  millstone 
makers,  and  fiax-dressera  were  especially 
liable  to  suffer.  Dr.  Bristowe  next  alluded 
to  phthisis  in  connexion  with  sedentary 
work,  showing  that  it  was  largely  due  to  bad 
ventilatiou.  With  regard  to  the  spread  of 
infections  fevers,  he  found  that  tho  only  disease 
that  was  ever  spread  by  native  rags  was  small- 
pox. There  were  many  reasons  for  the  com- 
parative safety  of  the  rag  trade.  Anthrax 
fever,  or  splenic  fever  of  cattle,  was  a very 
fatal  bovine  disease.  Tho  chief  sufferers  were 
those  who  had  to  handle  raw  hides  from  abroad. 
Other  diseases  which  bethought  might  fairly  be 
called  industrial  diseases  were  the  so-called 
“clergyman’s  throat,”  and  “writer’s  cramp,”’ 
or  scrivener’s  palsy. 

In  tho  course  of  the  discussion. 

Dr.  Ord,  iu  speaking  of  the  diseases  to  whicb 
milliners  and  dressmakers  were  subject,  said 
they  were  due  in  a great  measure  to  the  con- 
ditions of  their  occupa,tion8.  Among  these 
were  the  elements  of  overcrowding  and  ill- 
ventilated  rooms.  Domestic  servants  suffered 
much  from  want  of  sufficient  fresh  air  and 
deficient  ventilation. 

Dr.  Grantham  remarked  that  lung  diseases 
were  by  no  means  confined  to  workers  in  fac- 
tories or  miners,  but  in  this  large  city  there 
were  numerous  mechanics  exposed  to  causes 
producing  diseases  of  the  lungs.  Printers  of 
coloured  materials,  stainers  and  paperhangers, 
and  chaff-cutters,  suffered  by  reason  of  their 
occupations. 

Dr.  Yacher  observed  that  in  tho  Birkenhead 
district  flour-millers,  bakers,  masons,  and  others 
would  derive  great  advantage  if  compelled  to 
properly  ventilate  their  workshops. 

Dr.  Ogle  read  a number  of  statistics  bearing 
on  tho  death-rato  in  various  industries.  The 
mortality  among  painters,  glaziers, and  plumbers 
wa.s  high,  probably  in  consequence  of  their 
being  so  liable  to  lead-poisoning. 

Dr.  Dickson  spoke  of  the  symptoms  of  lead- 
poisoning  in  the  muscular  parts  of  the  arms 
and  other  parts  of  the  body  being  sometimes 
very  obscure.  The  lead-workers  also  suffered 
from  dyspepsia. 

Mr.  Liggins  drew  attention  to  the  fact  of 
there  being  numerous  deaths  from  chest 
diseases  in  the  Royal  Navy  through  unnecessary- 
exposure  of  the  chest. 

The  Chairman,  replying  to  the  last  speaker 
said  the  death-rate  in  the  Royal  Navy  was  4^ 
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n the  1,000  as  compared  with  18  in  the  1,000 
dn  the  Mercantile  Marine.  He  also  mentioned 
the  desirability  of  workshops  being  visited  regu- 
Jarly  by  medical  officers  of  health  who  could 
perceive  the  premonitory  symptoms  of  disease 
in  the  workpeople.  The  children  employed  in 
factories  and  similar  places  should  be  followed 
to  their  homes  with  the  object  of  ascertaining 
-the  conditions  existing  there. 


THE  SPREAD  OF  INFECTIOUS  DISEASES. 

The  Conference  meeting  hold  on  Thursday, 
i;he  14th  inst.,  was  presided  over  by  Dr.  Alfred 
Carpenter,  chairman  of  the  Council  of  the 
Sanitary  Institute. 

Dr.  Thnrsfield,  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for 
■Camberwell,  read  a paper  “ On  Cow’s  Milk  as 
• a Vehicle  of  Infection  and  Epidemic  Disease  to 
■the  Community,  with  Suggestions  for  the  more 
■effectual  Prevention  of  such  Outbreaks.”  He 
observed  that,  making  allowance  for  all  doubtful 
cases,  it  might  be  accepted  as  an  absolute  fact 
■that  epidemics  of  typhoid  and  scarlet  fever  had 
■been  repeatedly  disseminated  by  milk,  while 
there  was  strong  evidence  that  diphtheria  had 
also  been  disseminated.  To  confer  immunity 
from  infection  milk  should  be  boiled.  The  pre- 
•cautions  recommended  in  the  case  of  milk-sliops 
•were  those  generally  adopted  by  urban  sanitary 
authorities,  with  the  addition  that  upon  the 
-occurrence  of  any  infectious  disease  among 
the  employis  such  should  be  notified  at  once  to 
the  proper  authorities. 

Professor  Corfield  next  read  a paper  entitled 
“ How  infectious  Diseases  are  spread.”  The 
'poisons  of  some  of  these  diseases,  he  said, 
■were  more  especially  conveyed  in  the  foul  air 
of  sewers  and  drains.  Foul  air  escaping  into 
the  house  was  far  more  often  the  cause  of 
mischief  than  when  it  was  allowed  to  escape 
into  the  open  air,  but  he  had  known  one  un- 
■doubted  instance  in  which  a person  contracted 
■enteric  fever  from  the  emanations  from  a blocked- 
•up  drain  which  was  open  outside  the  house. 
There  was  no  question  of  contaminated  water 
supply,  but  it  was  shown  how  the  poi.'ion  got 
into  the  drain,  and  the  servant  who  contracted 
the  disease  was  in  a feeble  state  of  health. 
The  foul  air  from  sewers  and  drains  get  into 
houses  through  defective  drains,  soil-pipes,  and 
•other  imperfect  sanitary  apparatus.  It  was  not 

all  uncommon  in  houses  to  find  bell-traps  in 
the  basement-floor  leading  directly  into  the 
drain,  and  this  into  the  main  sewer.  These 
traps  when  disused  became  perfectly  dry,  and 
allowed  the  passage  of  sewer  air  into’  the 
house,  only  partially  obstructed  by  the  dust 
-and  dirt  which  collected  in  the  trap’.  Foal  air 
was  capable  of  eating  holes  in  unventilated  lead 
-soil-pipes  and  traps,  and  the  holes  so  formed 
allowed  the  sewer-air  to  find  its  way  throu>^h 
-numerous  small  fissures  and  holes  in  the  brick- 
work or  plaster  into  the  house  continuously 
but  more  freely  at  night,  when  the  doors 
and  windows  _ were  shut  and  the  fires 
Jighted.  Drinking  • water  was  also  a most 
facile  vehicle  for  the  conveyance  of  the 
poisons  of  some  of  these  diseases.  Cholera 
-and  enteric  or  typhoid  fever,  with  dysentery,  in 
hot  countries,  were  especially  spread  by  this 
means,  and  there  was  also  evidence  that 
diphtheria  might  be  spread  in  the  same  way. 
The  poisonous  emanations  from  the  patients 
•got  through  leaky  drains  and  cesspools,  through 
pervious  soils  into  the  wells,  or  tho  foul  air 
from  such  drains  and  cesspools  was  carried  by 
ssewer-air  into  the  cisterns  in  which  drinking 
water  was  stored,  through  improperly-arranged 
overflow  or  waste-pipes  connected  with  the 
drams,  or  through  soil-pipes  or  water-closet 
apparatus,  direct  into  the  house  ; or  they  were 
•conveyed  by  sewers  and  drains  into  water- 
oourses,  which  were  afterwards  used  for  the 
supply  of  drinking-water.  Dr.  Snow  traced 
■cases  of  cholera  to  polluted  water  in  1840,  and 
•again  when,  in  1854,  the  celebrated  outbreaks 
in  the  case  of  the  pump  in  Broad-street, 
Golden-square,  took  place.  The  evidence  was 
so  complete  that  Dr.  Snow  was  justified  iu 
saying,  “ Whilst  the  presumed  contamination  of 
the  water  of  the  Broad-street  pump,  with  the 
-evacuations  of  the  cholera  patients,  affords  an 
•exact  explanation  of  the  fearful  outbreak  of 
cholera^  in  St.  James’s  parish,  there  is  no 
•other  circumstance  which  offers  any  explana- 
tion at  all,  whatever  hypothesis  of  the  nature 
■and  cause  of  the  malady  be  adopted.”  Sac- 
ceeding  epidemics  had  been  traced  to  the  same 
■source,  and  Dr.  Snow’s  dictum  had  been  found 
«o  be  true  in  each  instance,  and  in  fact  he 


said,  “ Each  epidemic  of  cholera  in  London  has 
borne  a strict  relation  to  the  nature  of  the 
water  supply  of  its  different  districts,  being 
modified  only  by  poverty,  and  the  crowding  and 
want  of  cleanliness  would  always  attend  it. 
In  London,  and  many  other  largo  towns,  disease 
was  chiefly  spread  by  the  pollution  of  water, 
by  means  of  sewer-air  containing  the  poison  of 
the  disease,  which  found  its  way  into  the 
cisterns  through  overflow  or  waste  pipes 
connected  (as  they  should  never  be)  with  the 
drain  or  soil  pipes.  It  was  thus  impossible  to 
trace  the  disease  from  one  house  to  another. 
There  could  be  no  doubt  tliat  while  enteric 
fever  was  generally  contracted  by  means  of 
polluted  water,  and  occasionally  by  polluted 
air,  diphtheria  was  generally  contracted  by 
means  of  polluted  air,  and  only  occasionally  by 
polluted  drinking-water.  He  had  known  in- 
stances of  some  of  these  diseases  breaking  out 
in  honses  where  there  were  traps  in  the  floor  of 
the  larder  connected  with  the  drains,  or  defec- 
tive soil-pipes  in  the  walls.  Foul  air,  which 
might  contain  the  poisons  of  disease,  frequently 
got  into  larders  througli  the  runs  which  rats 
made  from  the  drains,  and  thus  the  food  became 
contaminated.  Lastly,  the  poisons  of  some  of 
these  diseases  might  be  said  to  infect  the  ground, 
hence  the  quasi-miasmatic  character  attached 
to  them,  which  had  misled  so  many  observers 
as  to  their  true  mode  of  spreacliug. 

Professor  De  Chauraont,  F.R.S.,  agreed  that 
milk  had  often  been  the  medium  of  spreading 
typhoid  and  enteric  fever.  He  referred  to  an 
outbreak  of  typhoid  at  the  Southsea  Barracks, 
which  was  caused  by  the  sewer  air  being  driven 
up  the  drains  by  the  sea.  Since  alterations  bad 
been  made  in  the  drainage,  there  had  not  been 
a single  case  of  typhoid.  In  Germany  there 
were  a number  of  scientists  who  insisted  that 
in  no  instance  did  water  propagate  disease. 

Dr.  Walford  considered  that  little  could  be 
done  until  the  public  were  educated  in  sanitary 
matters.  It  was  sometimes  asked  whether  the 

people  of  tho  present  day  were  better  off  in 
regard  to  sanitary  matters  than  their  fore- 
fathers, and  he  would  like  to  refer  to  the  sani- 
tary condition  of  Chester  one  hundred  years 
ago.  Tho  population  was  then  14,700,  while 
the  number  of  deaths  was  540  in  one  year.  Of 
these  202  were  duo  to  small-pox  alone,  while 
the  death-rate  from  the  remaining  diseases  was 
24  per  1,000.  There  was  nothing  new  in  sani- 
tation; the  earliest  medical  officer  of  health, 
and  perhaps  the  beet,  was  Moses.  The  prin- 
ciples laid  down  by  him  were  of  the  very  best, 
though  unfortunately  they  were  better  fitted 
for  dwellers  in  tents  than  for  residents  in  large 
towns.  Cyrus  fully  understood  the  value  of 
pure  water,  only  drinking  the  produce  of  one 
particular  river,  and  that  boiled. 

Dr.  Priestley,  as  a physician,  was  appalled  at 
the  ignorance  of  sanitary  matters,  and  the 
indifference  displayed  by  people  in  regard  to 
the  spread  of  disease. 

After  some  further  discussion,  the  meeting 
terminated. 


THE  NOTIFICATION  OF  INFECTIOUS  DISF-ASES. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Conference  on  Friday, 
the  13th  inst.,  Earl  Fortescue,  vice-president  of 
the  Parkes  Museum  of  Hygiene,  presiding, 
papers  were  read  by  Dr.  Alfred  Hill,  Medical 
Officer  of  Health,  for  Birmingham,  on  ‘‘The 
Notification  of  Infectious  Diseases  : its  Import- 
and  its  Difficulties”;  and  by  Dr.  Alfred  Car- 
penter, J.P.,  chairman  of  the  Council  of  the 
Sanitary  Institute,  on  ” The  Bight  and  Duty  of 
the  State  to  enforce  it.” 

The  Chairman,  in  opening  the  proceedings, 
said  he  concluded  that  he  held  the  position  he 
had  the  honour  of  filling  in  connexion  with  the 
Pai'kes  Museum,  and  also  that  which  he  occupied 
on  that  occasion,  to  his  past  labours,  and 
he  might  add,  his  sufferings  in  the  cause  of 
Sanitary  Reform.  He  had  found  it  impossible 
to  continue  with  failing  health  and  sight,  the 
labours  which  he  had  previously  carried  on  in 
an  unpaid  and  thankless  office,  but  he  was 
anxious  to  testify  to  his  unabated  attachment 
to  the  great  cause  of  Sanitary  Reform,  and 
his  strengthened  interest  and  unimpaired  con- 
viction of  its  important  bearing  not  only  upon 
the  physical  and  the  moral,  but,  he  might  add, 
religions  condition  of  the  people.  In  the 
matter  of  sanitary  reform  it  was  inevitable 
that  individual  liberty  and  the  rights  of  pro- 
perty must  to  a certain  extent  be  interfered 
with  for  the  public  good.  He  should  listen 
attentively  to  the  arguments  which  would  be 


used  for  and  against  a wide  bub  by  no  means 
unprecedented  interference  in  these  respects 
by  the  notification  of  the  existence  of  infectious 
diseases  which  would  be  proposed  that  day. 
He  would  say  no  more  than  this,  that  it  was  for 
the  advocates  of  compulsory  interference  with 
individual  liberty  and  the  rights  of  property  to 
make  out  a case  justifying  exceptional  legisla- 
tion for  that  purpose.  Liberty  itself  was  so 
very  precious  a possession  that  it  ought  not 
lightly  to  be  curtailed,  and  confidence  in  the 
security  of  property  was  so  indispensable  to  the 
development  of  thrift, — self-denying  thrift, — 
and  industry  for  the  production  and  the  reten- 
tion of  capital,  that  it  ought  not  lightly  to  be 
shaken  or  alarmed.  It  was  to  be  remembered 
that  it  was  better  to  tolerate  a certain  amount 
of  inconvenience,  and  even  of  suffering,  than 
lightly  to  interfere  by  over-legislation,  imperial 
or  local,  with  personal  liberty  or  property. 
Multiplied  official  interference  required  multi- 
plied officials  and  offices  to  be  filled,  and  in  spite 
of  the  judicious  establishment  of  competitive 
examinations,  a very  large  proportion  of  official 
patronage  would  inevitably  fall  into  official 
hands,  and  some  of  it  was  likely  to  be  given 
away  for  political  services. 

Dr.  Alfred  Hill,  Medical  Officer  of  Health 
for  Birmingham,  then  road  hia  paper.  He 
argued  that  in  order  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
disease,  and  the  possibility  of  ono  or  two  cases 
developing  into  a widespread  and  fatal  epidemic, 
a knowledge  of  the  e.xistonce  of  first  cases  was 
indispensable.  There  was  only  one  way  of 
obtaining  such  knowledge,  and  that  was  by 
means  of  notification, — making  the  existence  of 
the  disease  known  to  the  proper  person  or 
authority.  Dr.  Hill  combated  the  alleged 
objections  to  compulsory  notification  by  the 
medical  attendant,  which  objections,  he  said, 
constituted  the  chief  obstacle  or  difficulty  with 
which  the  advocates  of  notification  had  to  con- 
tend. It  was  a remarkable  fact  that  out  of 
thirty-eight  towns  in  Great  Britain  which  had 
availed  themselves  of  compulsory  notification, 
thirty-four  had  adopted  the  system  of  direct 
notification  by  the  medical  attendant,  while 
thirty  of  them  required  notification  also  by  the 
occupier;  in  three  only  did  it  rest  with  the 
medical  man  to  notify  indirectly,  or  to  the  occu- 
pier, so  that  tho  dual  system  was  found  to  be 
by  far  the  most  iu  favour.  It  was  theoretically 
the  only  efficient  one,  and  in  practice  it  had 
been  found  to  work  satisfactorily.  He  believed 
it  was  one  which  commended  itself  to  all 
impartial  minds,  and  to  all  persons  of  expe- 
rience. 

Dr.  Alfred  Carpenter,  in  the  course  of  his 
paper,  expressed  himself  strongly  in  favour  of 
dual  notification.  No  one,  he  urged,  could  read 
the  reports  of  tho  medical  officers  of  health  in 
in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  without  coming  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  greatest  spread  of  infec- 
tion was  brouglit  about  by  those  cases  which 
were  not  under  orthodox  medical  care  at  all,  and 
that  notification  by  the  medical  profession  alone 
would  not  effect  the  object,  but  rather  lead  to 
ignorant  attempts  to  smother  up  the  evidence, 
and  iu  the  end  to  raise  up  more  persistent  and 
more  wide-spread  outbursts.  There  was  a ne- 
cessity in  the  minds  of  medical  officers  of  health 
for  dual  notification.  As  regarded  compulsory 
legislation,  Dr.  Carpenter  was  in  favour  of 
trying  to  get  a general  Act  which  should  apply 
tho  same  law  to  infectious  diseases  as  now 
applied  to  contagious  diseases  among  animals. 
Let  them  see  the  result  of  the  general  applica- 
tion of  such  a law,  and  if  after  a time  it  was 
found  to  fail  in  its  effect,  there  would  then  be  a 
sufficient  reason  for  placing  penalties  upon  a 
whole  profession  for  not  performing  that  which 
could  only  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  a moral  duty. 
To  place  the  power  of  prosecution  in  the  bands 
of  a fellow  practitioner  would  be  wrong,  and  he 
would  urge  that  in  such  a case  a prosecution 
should  only  be  instituted  with  the  consent  and 
by  the  action  of  the  Medical  Council  of  Great 
Britain,  so  as  to  get  rid  of  tho  possibility  of 
professional  rivalry  and  vinidictive  or  malicious 
action  on  the  part  of  a professional  brother. 

A long  discussion  ensued  in  which  Dr.  Blyth, 
Dr.  Carpenter  (Liverpool),  Dr.  Armstrong (New- 
castle-on-Tyne),  Mr.  Young,  secretary  of  the 
Society  for  the  Abolition  of  Compulsory  Yac- 
ciuation),  Dr.  Mahomet,  Dr.  Dudfield,  Mr.  James 
Bailey  (secretary  of  the  Vigilance  Committee), 
Dr.  Nelson  Hardy,  Professor  Corfield,  and  Dr. 
Charles  West  took  part. 

The  Chairman,  in  summing  up,  expressed  the 
ojunion  that  a case  had  been  made  out  for  tho 
compulsory  notification  of  infectious  diseases, 
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but  so  much  difierence  of  opinion  existed  among 
tho  medical  profession  that  he  did  not  think  a 
case  had  been  made  out  for  compelling  medical 
men  to  do  more  than  warn  the  householder  of 
the  true  state  of  the  case,  holding  him  (the 
householder)  responsible  for  giving  the  neces- 
sary information  to  the  sanitary  authority. 

A vote  of  thanks  to  the  noble  chairman  was 
carried  by  acclamation. 


THE  DISPOSAt.  OF  THE  DEAD  ; CREMATION’. 

The  sixth  and  last  meeting  of  the  series  of 
conferences  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Society  of  Medical  Officers  of  Health,  the 
>Sanitary  Institute  of  Great  Britain,  and  the 
Parkes  Museum  of  Hygiene,  took  place  on 
Saturday,  the  lith  inst.,  when  the  chair  was 
occupied  by  Sir  J.  McGarcl  Hogg,  M.P.,  chair- 
man of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works. 
Papers  were  read  by  Dr.  A.  Wynter  Blyth, 
Medical  Officer  for  Marylebone,  on  “ The  Dis- 
posal of  the  Dead,”  and  by  Mr.  William 
Eassie,  C.E.,  on  “Cremation.”  There  was  a 
numerous  attendance  of  ladies  and  gentlemen. 

Dr.  Blyth  commenced  bis  paper  with  the 
observation  that  the  term  “ disposal  of  the 
dead,”  in  its  popular  narrow  limitation  meant 
eimply  the  disposal  of  human  remains  ; but, 
taken  in  its  widest  significance,  it  included  the 
disposal  of  everything  which  had  life,  whether 
vegetable,  animal,  or  human.  He  should,  how- 
ever, confine  himself  to  the  methods  of  dealing 
with  human  remains.  Those  actually  followed 
in  civilised  and  uncivilised  nations  at  the  present 
time  were  simple  exposure,  so  that,  according  to 
the  climate,  the  body  was  wasted  by  the  slow 
influence  of  the  elements,  or  was  consumed  by 
insects,  birds,  or  cai-rion-feeding  animals.  (2.) 
Burial  in  the  ground  in  all  its  varieties.  (3.) 
Burial  in  the  sea.  (4.)  Burial  in  fire,  — i.e.,  fire- 
burial  or  cremation.  (5.)  Embalmment,  under 
which  head  might  be  included  all  kinds  and 
methods  of  preservation.  Simple  exposure  of 
the  dead,  either  in  special  places  like  the  Parsees’ 
Towers  of  Silence,  or  desertion  of  the  corpse, 
now  only  existed  among  a few  I’aces  and  tribes. 
He  would  therefore,  pass  on  to  earth-burial,  the 
•origin  of  which  had  been  confidently  ascribed  to 
sanitary  precaution,  but  the  study  of  the  habits 
and  methods  of  thought  of  primitive  man  by  no 
means  countenanced  that  view.  The  custom  of 
burial  remained,  but  the  beliefs  under  which  it 
was  first  practised  were  extinct.  They  might 
surround  burial  with  whatever  religious  cere- 
monies they  liked,  but,  considered  by  itself, 
burial  in  the  earth  was  no  religious  rite.  Dr. 
Blyth  went  on  to  remark,  in  opposition  to  the 
ordinary  method  of  inhumation  in  this  country, 
that  after  death  from  infectious  diseases,  such 
as  small-pox  and  typhus,  a corpse,  in  addition  to 
giving  off  the  ordinary  emanations  of  putrefac 
tion,  had  been  known  to  be  terribly  infectious 
Tiiis  was  so  to  a less  extent  after  death  from 
measles,  scarlet  fever,  typhoid  ferer,  and 
pnenmonia.  If  they  continued  to  bury  their 
dead  the  best  process,  to  his  mind,  would  be  to 
bury  one  body  in  a grave  at  a minimum  depth 
of  six  feet,  to  abolish  the  use  of  vaults,  to  allow 
no  irremovable  headstones  or  monuments  over 
graves,  and  to  canse,  at  the  end  of  five  years 
from  the  last  burial,  reversion  to  agricultural 
purposes.  There  were  fatal  objections  to  deep 
sea  burial,  which  would  be  seen  if  they  imagined 
over  800,000  corpses  carried  out  yearly  from 
our  ports,  the  transit  by  rail,  the  delay  in  the 
stormy  periods  of  the  year  from  stress  of 
weather,  the  liability  to  shipwreck;  besides 
which  there  was  the  objection  urged  against 
cremation,  that  it  too  effectually  disposed  of  the 
body,  rendering  certain  crimes  difficult  of 
detection.  As  regarded  fire-burial,  cremation, 
or  destruction,  there  were  no  grounds  for  believ- 
ing that  its  origin  was  other  than  religious, 
although  some  writers  had  ascribed  its  practice 
to  a sanitary  forethought,  which  primitive  races 
never  possessed.  The  only’  objection  to  crema- 
tion was  that  tho  future  identification  of  the 
dead,  and  above  all,  the  discovery  of  organic 
poison  in  cases  where  murder  had  been  com- 
mitted, would  be  rendered  impossible.  The 
simplest  way  of  meeting  this  would  be  to  enact 
that  any  person  desiring  the  cremation  of  his 
friend  should  give  notice  to  the  coroner,  who 
would  direct  a medical  man  to  at  once  make  a 
post  mortem  exannnatioD,  and  upon  his  report, 
if  favourable,  the  coroner  would  give  his  certi- 
ficate for  the  cremation.  As  to  embalmment, 
Dr.  Blyth  said,  it  was  a question,  if  vault  inter- 
ments were  to  continue,  whether  somemodified 
form  of  embalmment  should  not  be  rendered 


compulsory,  so  as  to  lessen  the  risk  of  injurious 
emanations.  He  also  suggested  that  there 
should  be  a reform  in  the  matter  of  funerals, 
which  should  take  place  between  4 and  8 a.m. 

Mr.  Eassie  followed  with  his  paper  on  “ Cre- 
mation.” Ho  thought  the  founders  of  the  Cre- 
mation Society  of  England  had  chosen  a very 
euphemistic  term  for  the  reduction  of  the  body 
by  fire  by  calling  it  “cremation”  for  the  same 
sound  was  shared  in  France,  Italy,  Spain,  and 
Portugal.  The  idea  of  cremation  being  prefer- 
able to  burial  had  been  upheld  by  Mr.  Justice 
Kay  and  other  judges.  It  was  somewhat 
astonishing  that  it  bad  taken  so  many  years  to 
prove  to  the  public  that  this  method  of  disposing 
of  bodies  was  perfectly  legal,  as  was  decided  by 
Sir  Fitz-James  Stephen  during  the  late  trial  at 
Cardiff.  Fortunately,  misconception  on  this 
point  had  vanished,  and  now,  provided  the  rite 
be  decently  performed,  in  a suitable  place,  no 
objection  could  be  maintained.  Some  of  the 
most  eminent  men  known  to  science  had  erected 
a crematory  building  at  ^Voking,  which  was  able 
to  fulfil  all  that  science  and  hygiene  demanded, 
and,  possibly,  as  time  rolled  on,  some  cheaper 
method  of  cremation  might  be  devised,  but  he 
did  not  think  that  anything  was  likely  to  super- 
sede it  as  far  as  facility  of  working  was  con- 
cerned. By  the  present  mode  of  earth-burial 
wells  were  poisoned,  the  air  polluted,  and 
disease  resulted  from  the  disturbance  of  the 
ground  where  it  was  hoped  that  epidemical 
disease  was  finally  laid  to  rest,  and  Dr.  J. 
Comyns  Leach  bad  described  bow  it  was 
possible  that  even  the  very  worms  which  worked 
themselves  through  an  infected  spot  of  earth 
were  capable  of  bringing  to  the  surface  those 
spores  or  germs  which  were  capable  of  trans- 
mitting the  specific  disease.  The  population  of 
asmall  town  in  Gloucestershire  was  decimated  in 
1843  by  the  dispersal  of  the  superfluous  earth  of 
the  burial-ground  for  manure  by  well-meaning 
authorities.  Surely  all  this  pointed  to  the 
necessity  for  a purifying  fire  to  intervene 
between  the  dead  and  the  living.  The  only 
tangible  objection  made  to  cremation  was  that 
it  might,  perchance,  serve  as  a screen  to 
poisoners,  and  prevent  the  disclosure  of  their 
crimes,  but  this  objection  could  be  overcome  in 
many  ways.  The  Cremation  Society  of  England 
had  published  the  conditions  on  which  the  em- 
ployment of  the  crematorium  would  alone  be 
permitted  by  the  council.  These  conditions 
were; — (1)  An  application  in  writing  by  the 
friends  or  executors  of  the  deceased, — unless  it 
had  been  made  by  the  deceased  person  during 
life, — stating  that  it  was  the  wish  of  the  deceased 
to  be  cremated  after  death.  (2)  A certificate 
to  be  sent  in  by  one  qualified  medical  mnn,  at 
least,  who  attended  tho  deceased  until  the  time 
of  death,  stating  that  the  cause  of  death 
natural,  and  what  that  cause  was.  (3)  If  no 
medical  man  attended  during  tho  illness,  on 
autopsy  must  be  made  by  a medical  officer 
appointed  by  tho  Society,  or  no  cremation  could 
take  place.  Cremation  societies  existed  in 
France,  Holland,  Sweden,  Spain,  and  Portugal, 
and  the  utmost  endeavours  were  being  made 
to  legalise  the  practice  where  nothing  but  burial 
in  the  earth  was  now  recognised  as  legal.  In 
America  scores  were  formed  yearly,  and  soon 
there  would  not  be,  possibly  in  the  whole  world, 
Chinn  and  Turkey  excepted,  a country  which 
did  not  adopt  or  permit  fire- burial.  As  regarded 
the  cost  of  burning  a body,  he  did  not  think  for 
some  time  to  come  it  could  be  performed  for  less 
than  41.  or  51.,  so  as  to  pay  for  the  services  of 
attendants,  for  the  fuel,  and  a respectable  fee 
towards  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  crematory; 
but  he  had  no  doubt  when  crematories  abounded 
the  cost  of  a cremation  might  be  reduced  to  a 
sovereign,  or  even  less,  in  the  interests  of  the 
poor.  Very  much  wiser  than  the  people  of  to 
day  were  the  combatants  of  ancient  Grecian 
times,  who  consumed  their  dead  upon  the  field 
of  battle,  thus  enabling  them  to  bring  the  ashes 
home  to  the  fatherland. 

Dr.  Cameron,  M.P.,  in  advocating  the  adop- 
tion of  cremation,  said  he  considered  the  dis- 
posal of  the  dead  to  be  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant subjects  that  could  be  discussed  in  the 
Health  Exhibition.  In  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland  the  number  of  persons  who  were  buried 
without  any  certificate  or  investigation  as  to 
the  cause  of  death  was  as  large  as  the  number 
of  persons  who  died  in  this  metropolis  in  five 
months  of  the  year.  Dr.  Blythe  had  suggested 
a moderate  reform  in  the  mode  of  burial,  but 
the  idea  of  utilising  the  dead  for  agricultural 
purposes,  though  not  repugnant  to  bis  mind, 
looking  at  it  in  a scientific  point  of  view,  was 


not  likely  to  find  favour  with  the  public.  It 
appeared  to  him  very  hard  that  any  one  who 
wished  to  be  cremated  should  not  be  allowed  to 
have  his  wish  carried  out.  He  could  not  see 
what  right  Government  had  to  interfere  with 
liberty  of  conscience  in  the  matter.  Tho  Cre- 
mation Society  proposed  that  the  strictest 
precautions  should  be  exercised,  so  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  have  persons  cremated 
whose  deaths  there  was  any  ground  for  supposing 
had  been  caused  by  foul  play.  He  had  received 
a letter  from  a lady  living  in  a fashionable  part 
of  London,  stating  that  if  she  could  be  assured 
of  her  body  being  cremated  death  would  he 
robbed  of  half  its  terrors.  He  had  letters 
from  many  others  in  favour  of  cremation,  and 
he  claimed  on  behalf  of  the  public  that  under 
proper  precautions  for  health  and  safety,  they 
should  be  allowed  to  exercise  their  judgment  in 
the  matter. 

Sir  Spencer  Wells  observed  that  in  the 
country  many  of  the  burial-places  were  be- 
coming very  dangerous,  and  in  the  case  of 
people  living  in  large  cities,  they  were  in  a 
much  greater  degree  liable  to  infectious  diseases 
from  this  cause.  Then  how  great  was  the 
waste  of  land  in  earth  burials.  In  course  of 
time  the  dead  would  take  the  place  of  the 
living.  It  would  be  easy  to  prove  that,  patting 
aside  the  expense  of  the  purchase  of  the  free- 
hold land,  or  the  use  of  it  for  a certain  number 
of  years,  the  expense  of  cremation  would  he 
very  small.  The  authorities  of  the  City  of 
London  had  taken  up  the  question  of  cremation, 
and  he  was  hopeful  that  the  City  would  seta 
good  example  in  the  way  of  sanitary  reform. 
The  Bishop  of  Manchester  was  in  favour  of 
cremation,  and  many  clergymen  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and  when  it  was  understood  that 
the  ashes  of  the  dead  could  be  preserved 
and  buried  in  the  churches  and  other  places 
where  the  deceased  worshipped,  a strong  senti- 
mental objection  would  be  removed. 

Dr.  Farqubarson,  M.P.,  contended  that  public 
opinion  was  rapidly  growing  in  favour  of  crema- 
tion. He  had  no  doubt  that  it  required  con- 
siderable  pluck  for  a person  to  leave  instrnctions 
that  his  body  should  be  cremated,  on  account 
of  the  knowledge  that  bis  friends  or  relatives 
would  have  to  face  a great  deal  of  difficulty  and 
obloquy  in  carrying  out  his  wishes  ; but  he  had 
seen  how  rapid  and  successful  the  process  was. 
The  whole  of  Sir  William  Harcourt’s  argument 
was  based  on  the  assamption  that  Dr.  Cameron’s 
Bill  was  one  for  compulsory  cremation,  whereas 
it  was  only  permissive  in  its  character.  He  had 
no  doubt  that  Dr.  Cameron,  who  was  as  keen 
and  energetic  as  he  was  able,  wenld  bring  in 
another  Bill  on  the  subject. 

The  Rev.  Brooke  Lambert,  vicar  of  Green- 
wich, advocated  cremation.  He  considered 
that  those  who  opposed  it  on  religious  grounds 
were  not  worthy  of  being  beard.  He  was  glad 
to  be  able  to  confirm  Dr.  Farquharsou’a  state- 
ment as  to  the  growth  of  public  opinion  in 
favour  of  this  method  of  disposal  of  the 
dead. 

Dr.  Bartlett,  public  analyst,  and  Dr.  Pringle, 
a medical  officer  in  the  Bengal  Army,  followed 
on  the  same  side. 

Captain  Douglas  Galton  thought  it  would  be 
long  before  cremation  was  universally  adopted, 
and,  therefore,  be  was  of  opinion  that  they 
should,  as  sanitarians,  direct  their  attention  to 
the  desirability  of  increasing  the  number  of 
mortuaries,  so  that  it  should  not  be  necessary 
for  dead  bodies  to  be  kept  in  houses.  In  con- 
nexion with  all  large  blocks  of  buildings  for  the 
industrial  classes,  some  such  place  should  be 
provided. 

Dr.  Dudfield  observed  that  a law  was  wanted 
in  this  country  to  render  compulsory  early 
burials,  and  that  mortuaries  should  be  provided 
where  the  bodies  could  be  kept,  to  prevent  the 
distressing  scenes  that  might  bo  witnessed  in 
the  houses  of  the  poor,  and  the  danger  of  infec- 
tion. 

Dr.  Carpenter  said  that  in  cases  where  persons 
died  of  infectious  diseases,  such  as  small-pox, 
diphtheria,  and  scarlet  fever,  he  would  prefer 
cremation  to  burial. 

Mr.  Liggins  protested  strongly  on  behalf  of 
the  millions  outside  against  the  practice  of 
cremation,  which  he  believed  was  repugnant  to 
their  feelings. 

Dr.  Gibbon  thought  there  was  a great  delusion 
as  to  the  risk  of  infection  from  the  graves.  He 
believed  a little  earth  spread  over  graveyards 
would  do  away  with  the  danger. 

Dr.  Hodgson  remarked  that  there  could  be 
no  possible  doubt  that  the  present  practice  of 
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crowding  graveyai'da  was  a source  of  injury  to 
the  living. 

Mr.  Smith  thought  that  if  the  Cremation 
Society  obtained  the  patronage  of  illustrious 
personages,  that  would  have  great  influence  over 
public  opinion. 

The  Chairman,  in  closing  the  discussion,  said 
he  agreed  with  certain  speakers  as  to  the 
desirability  of  having  mortuaries  in  the  various 
districts  of  London,  and  of  providing  a suitable 
place  for  keeping  dead  bodies  until  burial,  in 
connexion  with  blocks  of  buddings  used  as 
artisans’  dwellings.  Ho  had  now  the  pleasing 
duty  of  moving  a vote  of  thanks  to  the  Society 
of  Medical  Officers  of  Health,  the  Sanitary 
Institute,  and  the  Council  of  the  Parkes 
Museum  of  Hygiene  for  organising  the  Con- 
ference. 

Dr.  Dudfield  acknowledged  the  compliment 
andmovedavote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman, 
who  responded  briefly,  and  the  proceedings  ter- 
minated with  the  intimation  that  all  the  papers 
read  during  this  series  of  Conferences  would 
shortly  be  published  in  extenso. 


THE  ASSOCIATES  OF  THE  INSTITUTE.  been  larger  in  proportion  than  appeal's 

Tt,  a i i /.  b®  fhe  case.  The  form  into  which  we  have 

It  will  doubtless  interest  many  of  our  readers  thrown  Mr.  Field’s  figures  (which  is  not  of 
of  Associates  of  course,  one  to  be  found  in  his  pages)  will  enable 
the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  ap-  the  reader  at  a glance  to  comprehenTthrrela- 
pointed  at  the  meeting  of  Assoemtes  held  tive  advantages  to  buyer  and^ seller  shown  bv 
in  connexion  with  the  recent  Conference  of  I.bf*  mn-roTvinni-  *1..,  rm i..  ..  ^ 


Other  Conferences  in  connexion  with  the 
Exhibition  will  shortly  be  held.  In  the  mean- 
time a series  of  lectures  has  been  commenced 
On  Monday  last  Professor  J.  P.  Sheldon  lectured 
on  The  English  Dairy.”  Particulars  of  other 
lectures  will  be  found  in  our  list  of  meetinea  on 
p.  911,  ® 
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connexion  with  the  recent  Conference  of 
Architects,*  has  exercised  its  powers  to  elect 
seven  additional  members. 

_ The  complete  committee  of  twenty-one  con- 
sists of  the  following  gentlemen,  viz.  : — 

John  Malcolm 
Hugh  McLachlan 
H.  Percy  Monckton 
Thomas  E,  Mundy 
CharDBR.Pink 


Herbert  D.  Appleton 
Thomas  Batterbury 
W,  H.  Atkin  Berry 
G.  U,  Blagrove 
S.  Flint  Clarkson 
Q.  A.  Pryce  Cuxson 
Herbert  A.  Gribble 

F.  H.  A.  Hardcastle 
E.  Early  Hollis 

G.  Richards  Julian  (2fo;i 
Secretary) 

II.  Hardwicke  Langston 

The  Committee  meets  fortnightly  in  the 
Arbitration-room,  9,  Conduit-street,  by  per- 
mission of  the  Council  of  the  Institute. 


j.  P.  Power 
Richard  M.  Roe  (Chairman) 
J.  Osborne  Smith 
William  Woodward  (Vice- 
Chairman) 

Sidney  Young 


EXETER. 

The  venerable  Guildhall,  which  bulges  out 
so  cnnously  into  Exeter’s  main  thoroughfare 
contains  a number  of  very  valuable  old  pictures 
There  are  twenty  or  thirty  of  them  altogether 
upon  the  walls  of  the  council  chamber  aud  of 
the  great  hall,  and  their  condition  has,  for  some 
time,  created  no  little  concern  amongst  those 
who  love  the  existing  evidences  of  Exeter’s 
histone^  associations  the  beat.  At  a meeting 
of  the  Town  Council  which  took  place  a few 
days  ago,  tenders  were  received  for  the  restora- 
rion  of  these  paintings.  Messrs.  Frederick 
Haines  & Co.,  of  25,  Fulham-road,  S.'VV.,  offered 
to  do  all  that  was  necessary  (packing  and  cost 
^ carriage  not  inclusive)  for  152/.  5s.,  whilst 
W.  T.  B.  Worth,  of  the  Fine  Art  Gallery, 
Exeter  was  ready  to  undertake  the  same  work 
tor  l-b/.  After  some  discussion,  the  matter  of 
deciding  to  whom  the  pictures  shall  bo  entrusted 
was  adjourned  until  the  next  meeting.  It  is 
greatly  to  be  hoped  that  such  fine  old  historic 
paintinp  as  is  that  of  Princess  Henrietta  and 
the  Duke  of  Albemarle  will  only  be  entrusted 
^ skilful  and  competent  hands.  The  Princess 
Henrietta  was  daughter  of  Charles  I.,  and  was 
born  in  Exeter  in  1644.  The  present  font  in 
the  cathedral  was  made  purposely  for  her 
baptism  She  married  Philip  Duke  of  Orleans, 
and_  died  in  early  life  a few  days  after  the 
anniversary  of  her  twenty-sixth  birthday  Two 
years  afterwards  her  brother  Charles  II.  pre- 
sented t^s  picture  (painted  by  Sir  Peter  Lely) 

A°n  That  was  in 

A.ii.  ib7«.  At  the  same  meeting  it  was 
arranged  that  the  foundation-stone  of  the  new 
Pauper  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Digby,  just  outside 
Exeter,  should  be  laid  upon  the  10th  day  of  the 
coming  month.  The  chairman  and  deputy- 
chairman  of  the  building  committee.  Aider- 
man  Huxtable  and  Councillor  Harry  Hems 
were  instructed  to  carry  out  the  necessary 
arrangements.  The  building  was  illustrated 
m tho  Builder  for  Sept.  16.  1882,  and  is  to 
^ built  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Robert  Stark 
WiIkinsoD’  architect,  of  6,  Furnival’s  Inn,  E C 
by  Mr.  Henry  Phillips,  builder,  of  Exeter,  at  a 
contract  price  of  56,200/.  j but  as  this  sum  does 
not  provide  for  nearly  all  that  it  is  now  pro- 
posedto  do,  the  amount  will  probably  be  coii- 
si^rably  swelled,  if  not  almost  doubled.  Some 
difficulty  appears  to  have  arisen  in  renard  to 
payment  for  the  100  copies  of  bills  of  quantities 
printed  for  use  when  the  job  was  tendered  for. 

o'  ““‘ter,  and 

for  them  a bill  of  over  1301.  has  been  sent  in. 
The  Council  have  signified  that  they  entered 
into  no  contract  for  this  printing,  nor  have  they 
agreed  to  pay  any  specific  sum  for  it,  but  they 
are -willing  to  place  the  matter  in  arbitration, 
and  to  the  judgment  of  a practical  printer  to  be 
u ua  y agreed  upon,  and  by  whose  opinion 
they  are  prepared  to  be  guided.  Mr.  Wilkinson, 
who  IS  son  of  tlie  present  Mayor,  won  the  Eieter 
AByium  m competition. 


GAS  ACCOUNTS. 

Mr.  Field’s  lucid  analysis  f of  tho  accounts 
of  the  Loudon  gas  companies  for  1833  is  printed 
on  a page  slightly  larger  than  that  used  for  the 
year  1882,  an  advantage  which  the  reader  will 
at  once  appreciate.  The  appearance  of  this 
class  of  analyses,  which,  taking  Parliamentary 
returns  as  their  raw  material,  save  the  student 
who  desires  to  get  at  tho  marrow  of  the  subject 
a very  large  amount  of  calculation,  will  be  wel- 
come to  many  classes  of  readers.  To  the  in- 
tending investor,  they  furnish  almost  the  only 
reliable  guide.  To  the  statist  they  present 
material  in  a form  ready  to  bis  hand.  Aud 
their  value  as  records  will  hereafter  prove  of 
the  highest  rank.  Jlr.  Field  has  done  for  the 
gas  companies  what  Mr.  Lass  has  done  for  tho  ' 
water  companies,  and  Mr.  Fleming  for  the  prin- 
cipal railway  companies.  It  is  every  way  to  be 
desired  that  sufficient  public  support  may  be 
obtained  to  insure  the  annual  reproduction  of 
these  valuable  analyses. 

It  is  nseless  to  make  extracts  from  a work  of 
reference  which  is  indispensable  to  every  person 
who  desires  to  obtain  a thorough  acquaintance 
with  the  subject  matter  of  the  analysis.  It 
will  bo  of  more  interest  to  take  some  of  Mr. 
Field’s  most  important  results,  and  carry  his 
work  a step  further.  Thus,  for  those  who  wish 
to  ascertain  the  present  state,  and  movement, 
of  the  London  gas  supply  the  following  com- 
parison will  be  instructive  : — 

MEiBoroLiTAN  Gas  Cosipawies. 

o 1883. 

Capital  expended £13, 393, 104  ...  13  689  981 

Grosa  revenue  (including  sale  ' 

of  residuals,  3,962.635 

\\  orkiDK  costs  (including  coal)  2,689,719 

Ivet  revenue  1,372,866 

Per  cent,  on  total  capital  9-4 

Increase  of  capital  percent 211 

„ income  „ 3-57 

,,  working  cost  „ 2'37 

„ net  revenue  ,,  6-90 

..  profit  „ 3-19 

The  above  figures  are  evidently  highly  satis- 
factory from  the  point  of  view  of  the  gas  pro- 
prietor. But  the  question  arises,  how  far  is  this 
prosperity  attained  at  the  public  cost  P As  to 
this  the  sliding  scale  is  now  in  operation  in  each 
of  the  three  great  metropolitan  gas  companies. 
The  results  we  throw  into  tabular  form  : — 

METBOPOLITAlf  GaS  CoMPAKIES. 

1882. 


the  movement_  of  the  year.  The  value 
work  of  this  kind  is  not  limited  to  gas  enter- 
jirisea  alone.  By  the  application  of  a like 
exhaustive  analysis  to  the  accounts  of  railway 
companies,  canal  companies,  and  water  com- 
panies, like  results  may  be  attained.  And  we 
think  that  the  knowledge  thus  attainable  can 
hardly  fail,  sooner  or  later,  to  secure  the  great 
condition  demanded  alike  for  public  aud  private 
welfare,-— the  creation  of  a practical  partnership, 
or  division,  between  buyer  and  seller,  of  the 
increment  of  trade  profit.  To  that  we  think 
that  the  purchaser  is  entitled  j and  by  that 
means,  we  make  little  doubt,  the  permanent 
welfare  of  the  seller  will  best  be  promoted. 


4,162,27-1 

2,753,615 

1,3-18,669 


d. 


Public 


Ad^tiona]  dividend  under 
sliding  scale  1-82  ...  1-78 

Gas  rentals,  per  1,000  cnbic 

; 37-60  ...  37'27  ...  0-23d. 

Net  gas  receipts,  per  1,C00 

cubic  feet  36-93  ...  36-75  0-23d. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  average  price  of  gas 
has  been  reduced  to  the  public  by  about  a 
farthing  per  thousand  cubic  feet  in  the  year. 
Thus  the  public  advantage  is  much  less  than 
that  obtained  by  the  shareholders ; but  the 
movement  is  in  the  right  direction.  The  theory 
of  the  sliding  scale  is  to  divide  increase  of 
profit  between  producer  and  consumer.  ‘When 
this  sound  and  admirable  rule  is  once  thoroughly 
established,  its  working  out  will  become  a matter 
of  detail.  We  are  not  concerned, — nor,  indeed, 
have  we  the  materials  at  hand, — now  to  enter 
into  tho  question  why  tho  public  gain  for  1883 


PROVIDENT  INSTITUTION  OP  BUILDERS’ 
FOREMEN  AND  CLERKS  OF  WORKS. 

A_  SPECIAL  meeting  of  the  members  of  this 
Institution  took  place  on  Wednesday  evening 
last,  to  receive  and  adopt  the  directors’  report 
and  balance-sheet  for  tho  year  ending  1883. 
Mr.  C.  Mead,  the  president,  occupied  the  chair, 
and  there  was  a large  attendance  of  members. 
Jlr.  Bedford,  the  secretary,  having  read  the 
report  and  balance-sheet,  Mr.  Stapleton  pro- 
posed aud  Mr.  Welch  seconded  their  adoption, 
and  after  a short  discussion,  the  motion  was 
carried  unanimously. 

A glance  at  tho  report  shows  that  the  Institu- 
tion is  now  in  its  forty-second  year,  and  that 
since  its  commencement  it  has  paid,  for  the 
assistance  of  members,  their  widows  and 
orphans,  no  less  a sum  than  £5,403. 15a.  It  has 
now  on  its  ponsion-list  two  male  and  sixteen 
female  pensioners,  who  have  received  during 
the  past  year  £222.  Gs.  These  figures  speakfor 
themselves,  and  show  the  necessity  of  young 
builders,  foremen,  and  clerks  of  works  joining 
such  an  institution.  Mr.  J.  W.  H.  Bedford,  the 
corresponding  secretary,  -will  be  glad  to  answer 
any  inc|uiries  as  to  the  objects  of  the  institntion, 
the  offices  of  which  are  at  9,  Conduit-street, 
Regent-street. 


_ reported  in  our  Conference  Supplement  to  the 

HiiiZder  for  May  10,  p,  679. 

t An  Analysis  of  the  Metropolitan  and  Suburban  Gas 
Companies'  Accounts  for  the  yeur  1883.  Compiled  and 
arranged  by  John  Field.  London:  E.  Fisher  & Co 
1884. 


LONDON  AND  MIDDLESEX  ARCHEO- 
LOGICAL SOCIETY. 

The  last  evening  meeting  for  this  session  of 
the  above  society  took  place  on  Monday,  the 
16th  inat.,  at  No.  4,  St.  Martin’s-place,  Tra- 
falgar-squaro. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Waller  presided,  and  Mr.  F.  C. 
Sachs  read  a paper  written  by  his  brother,  Mr. 
John  Sachs  (in  the  unavoidable  absence  of  tlie 
latter  from  indisposition),  entitled  “Arms  and 
Armour,”  in  which  he  said  that  tunics  of  armour 
constructed  of  crocodile  skins  were  used  by  the 
ancient  Egyptians.  The  Assyrians  also  used 
helmets  of  bronze  and  iron,  with  a camail  of 
chain  mail  and  quilted  dresses.  The  Greek, 
Roman,  and  Saxon  armour  was  then  taken  in 
order,  and  described,  with  the  assistance  of 
sketches  and  engra-vings,  which  were  handed 
round  the  room.  These  were  copied  from  old 
manuscripts,  brasses,  and  other  sources,  as  a 
figure  of  William  the  Norman,  for  instance, 
taken  from  the  celebrated  Bayeux  tapestry. 
While  speaking  of  shields,  Mr.  Sachs  described 
the  shield  used  in  the  trophy  of  Henry  V.  in 
Westminster  Abbey  as  constructed  of  oak  j over 
tho  front  is  fii-st  a covering  of  coarse  flax,  over 
which  are  stretched  four  layers  of  stout  linen ; 
on  the  uppermost  layers  are  indications  of 
painted  colours,  which  are  probably  the  remains 
of  the  cognisance  with  which  the  shield  was 
emblazoned.  The  inside  of  the  shield  has  been 
covered  -with  white  silk,  a portion  of  ■which 
remains;  it  has  a diaper  of  ivy'-leaves  worked 
over  the  fabric,  over  which  is  a seine  of  flenr- 
de-lys  ; over  all  is  worked,  on  a crimson  ground, 
an  escai-buncle.  This  specimen  is  one  of  the 
earliest  examples  of  needlework  this  country 
possesses,  and  it  is  a pity  it  is  not  better 
protected. 

The  chairman  (Mr.  Waller),  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  paper,  offered  a few  remarks  on  armour 
generally,  chain  armour,  plate  armour,  and 
‘‘banded  mail.” 

Mr.  Thomas  Milbourn  then  read  some  observa- 
tions on  Medimval  London  at  the  Healch  Exhi- 
bition, part  of  which  we  may  be  able  to  give  on 
another  occasion. 
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MR.  STOREY'S  SCHOOL  OF  COLOUR. 

SiE, — Mr.  Storey’a  project  for  a school  of 
colour  is,  in  ray  opinion,  an  admirable  one  for 
the  times.  It  offers  the  opportunities  of  a new 
platform,  a new  point  of  departure,  which  is 
often  of  great  adrantage  when  teaching  has 
fallen  into  a set  routine  founded  upon  erroneous 
technical  notions.  Colour  has  no  existence,  as 
colour,  but  as  an  affection  of  the  optic  sense,  and 
whether  the  retina  be  affected  by  pigments  or 
by  solar  rays,  it  is  by  vibratory  action  only.  No 
colour  from  either  pigment  or  solar  ray  enters 
the  eye.  The  true  science  of  the  harmony  of 
colour  is  founded  upon  the  perfectly-constituted 
sense,  upon  feeling,  and  may  be  followed  quite 
independently  of  any  acquaintance  with  the 
physics  of  light,  as  it  was  in  the  times  of  the 
great  Venetian  colourists.  It  is  upon  this  basis, 
if  I understand  him  rightly,  that  Mr.  Storey 
would  establish  his  school,  the  students  in  which 
would  have  the  same  possibilities  as  in  the  times 
of  the  old  masters.  Meanwhile,  the  scientists 
might  be  able  to  frame  a more  correct  theory 
than  any  yet  put  forward  for  technical  instruc- 
tion. W.  Cave  Tnoji-is. 


BUILDINa  PATENT  RECORD.* 

APPLICATIONS  FOB  LETTERS  PATENT. 

Afay  30. — 8,401,  F.  H.  White,  Liverpool,  Fitting 
SwingTrivets  to  Fire-grates,  &c. — 8,415,  J.  Brierley, 
Blackburn,  Chimney-tops. — 8,430,  C.  Kilmister, 
Brighton,  Diamond  Roofing. — 8,434,  J.  D.  Garrett, 
Bciuthwold,  Heating  Apparatus. 

May  31. — 8,464,  J.  C.  Kent,  Bodfont,  Water- 
waste  Preventer. — 8,468,  H.  Sutcliffe,  Halifax, 
Lavatory  and  Water-closet  Basins. — 8,474,  W. 
Crook,  Salisbury,  Stoves,  &c.  — 8,485,  W.  Nicol, 
Buckhaven,  Syphon  Flusher  for  Sewerage  Drains. — 
8,488,  E.  Capitaine,  London,  Curing  Damp  Walls, 
&c.  Com.  by  A.  Rottie,  Hanover. 

JuTie  3. — 8,522,  W.  Smith,  Dublin,  Portland 
cement. 

June  4. — 8,594,  A.  M.  Clark,  London,  Controlling 
the  Supply  of  Water  to  Wash-basins,  icc.  Com.  by 
T.  P.  Ford,  Brooklyn,  and  J.  Cruickshank,  New 
York,  U.S.A— 8,600,  R.  McTaggart,  Sbawlands, 
Adjustments  for  Fanlights,  kc. — 8,604,  J.  Friend, 
Exeter,  High-pressure  Ball-valve  Cock. — 8,613,  G. 
Sewell  and  W.  H.  Sissons,  Barton-on-Humber, 
Manufacture  of  Bricks  and  Tiles.— 8,629,  0.  Elpbick, 
London,  Drain-traps. — 8,631,  G.  Calvert,  Glasgow, 
Window. sashes. 

June  6,  1884.— 8,650,  J.  Donald,  Glasgow,  Fire- 
grates. —8,653,  W.  Reed,  London,  Automatic  Suc- 
tion Pipe  for  Ventilating  Purposes. — 8,675,  W. 
Middleton,  London,  Slating  Iron  Roofs. 

June  7. — 8,683,W.  T.  Symons, Winsford,  Materials 
for  Floors,  &c. — 8,691,  H.  C.  Webb,  Worcester, 
End-grain  Wood  Carpet  Veneer  or  Covering  for 
Floors,  Ceilings,  Walls,  ko. — 8,695,  W.  Baker, 
Brockley,  Lavatory  Water  Supplies  and  Wastes. 

June  9. — 8,731,  J.  Roberton,  Glasgow,  Portland 
Cement.— 8,737,  W.  A.  Rees,  London,  Cornice-pole 
Rings. — 8,747,  A.  McLean,  London,  Moulding 
Decorative  Slabs  aud  Blocks,  kc.—  8,749,  J.  Adams, 
London,  Door  Springs. — 8,758,  J.  T.  Penuycook, 
London,  Apparatus  for  Opening  or  Closing  Fan- 
lights, kc. 

June  10. — 8,776,  J.  Mangnall,  Manchester,  Syphon 
Stench-traps. — 8,778,  J.  H.  Johnson,  London, 
Heating  Apparatus.  Com.  by  E.  Kurting,  Hanover. 
— 8,810  W.  R.  Lake,  London,  Dressing  or  Shaping 
Stone.  Com.  by  J.  W.  Maloy,  Somerville,  U S.A. 

June  11. — 8,844,  S.  H.  Rowley,  Swadlincote, 
Water-closetBasins. — 8,848,  H.  J.  Haddan,  London, 
Joints  applicable  in  the  Construction  of  Buildings, 
&c.  Com.  by  J.  Pruksch  and  H.  Zwanziger,  Vienna. 
— 8,856,  J.  M.  Lamb,  London,  Ventilators. 

June\2,. — 8,863,  J.  Turner,  Hyde,  Hanging  and 
Drawing  Curtains.— 8,871,  G.  E.  Coke,  Nottingham, 
Bath  Overflows,  Wastes,  ka. — 8,876,  J.  A.  Thomp- 
son, London,  Adjusting  Looking-glasses,  kc. — 
8,878,  C.  W.  Barnard,  Belfast,  Ventilation. — 8,894, 
T.  W.  Dawes,  Brighton,  Valve-closets. — 8,899,  C. 
Wenner,  Zurich,  Switzerland,  Ventilation.— 8,900, 
E.  L.  Sheldon,  London,  Coated  or  Covered  Metal 
for  Roofing  Purposes,  &c. — 8,904,  J.  Main,  Loudon, 
Water  Waste-preventing  and  Flushing  Apparatus. 

SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED.f 

June  3.-7,148,  W.  Bartholomew,  London,  Flush- 
ing Tanks,  kc. 

June  10. — 6,993,  E.  E.  Allen,  London,  Construc- 
tion of  Portable  Buildings. 

13. — 6,462,  P.  J.  Noato,  Rochester,  and  H. 
Ward,  Sittingboume,  Sifting  Cement,  kc. — 7,300, 
J,  Hays,  Ashton-under-Lyne,  Sanitary  Receptacles. 

ABRIDOilENTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS 
Publithed  during  (he  veek  ending  June  7,  1884. 

4,978.  F.  Wirth,  Frankfort,  Curtain-holders. 
Com.  by  J.  Vaas,  Karlsruhe.  (Oct.  18,  1883, 
price  6d.) 


* Compiled  by  Hart  & Co.,  Patent  Agents,  186,  Fleet- 
etreet. 

t Open  to  public  inapection  for  two  months  from  the 
dates  named. 


A wall-plate  is  slotted  and  chamfered  to  receive  a 
T-headed  bracket  arm,  which  can  slide  along  the  slot.  The 
shank  nf  the  bracket  arm  is  hollow,  to  receive  the  stem  of 
the  hook,  which  is  fitted  therein  telescopically. 

5,019.  E.  Newton,  Hitcbin,  Securing  Glass  in 
Greenhouses  (Oct.  22,  ’83,  6d.). 

Twin  strips  of  lead  are  folded  into  the  shape  of  a X in 
cross  section,  the  shank  being  double.  The  cross  piece  of 
the  T is  secured  on  the  frames,  and  has  gutters  formed 
along  the  edges,  and  when  the  glass  is  placed  thereon  the 
vertical  double  shank  is  divided  at  intervals  transversely 
and  also  longitudinally,  so  that  the  two  parts  can  be  bent 
down  over  tiie  glass  to  secure  the  same. 

Publiehed  during  the  Keek  ending  June  14,  1834, 
5,097,  G.  Asher,  Balsall  Heath,  Ash-pans.  (Oct. 
26,  ’84,  6d.) 

A grating  is  fitted  in  the  top  of  the  ash-pan,  to  which 
an  oscillating  motion  can  be  given  when  the  cinders  are 
sifted  and  the  dust  is  allowed  to  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the 
pan. 

5,099,  T.  ^yhittaker,  Accrington,  Treating  Re- 
sidual Matters  from  Town  Refuse  in  the  Manufac- 
ture of  Bricks,  &c.  (Oct.  27,  ’84,  4d.) 

The  cinders  and  other  matters  found  therewith  in  town 
refuse  are  burned,  and  the  residual  clinkers  are  ground  and 
pulverised  and  then  mixed  with  a small  proportion  of  clay, 
Ac.,  and  made  into  bricks. 

5,134,  J.  Foster,  St.  Helen’s,  Clearing  Roads,  i:e., 
from  Snow.  (Oct.  30,  '83,  6d.) 

The  snow  is  raised  by  automatic  shovels  and  passed  into  a 
beatiogchamberabove  and  by  the  sides  of  ad-  uble  furnace, 
where  it  is  melted,  and  the  water  is  passed  into  a tank 
; whence  it  can  bo  discharged  as  required.  The  whole 
apparatus  is  mounted  on  wheels  and  can  either  be  drawn 
by  horses  or  propelled  by  an  engine  actuated  by  steam 
' made  by  the  lumace  from  the  snow,  the  shovels  in  both 
cases  being  actuated  by  the  revolution  of  the  wheel 
axles. 


MEETINGS. 

Tuesdat,  Juke  24. 

International  Health  Exhibition. — Lecture  by  the  Hon. 
Lewis  Wingfield,  on  "English  Dress."  2.30  p.m. 
Lecture  by  Mr.  T.  Pridgin  Teale,  on  " Healthy  Houses." 
6.30  p.m. 

Anthropological  hutitute. — (1)  Professor  Flower,  F.R, 8.. 
Presideut,  “On  the  Size  of  the  Teeth  as  a Character  of 
Race."  (2)  Mr.  O.  A.  Shrubsole,  “ On  Flint  Implements 
found  at  Reading.”  Exhibition  of  Palmolithic  Imple- 
ments recently  found  in  the  north-east  of  London,  by  Sir, 
J.  E.  GreenhUl. 

Thcesdat,  Juhb  2G. 

Society  of  Antiquariee. — (1)  Mr.  11.  6.  Ferguson,  “On 
the  Tomo  of  Miv'garet,  Countess-Dowager  of  Cumberland." 
(2)  The  Kev,  W.  F.  Creony,  on  "Rubbings  of  Foreign 
Brasses."  8.30  p.m. 

Infei-itnlional  Health  Exhibition.  — Lecture  by  Dr. 
Evatt  ou  " The  Ambulance."  5.30  p.m. 

Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  the  Fine  Arts. — A 
Morning  Meeting. 

Fbidat,  June  27. 

International  Health  P'a:A»6ifion.— Lecture  by  Mr.  E. 
W.  Ellis,  F. S.A. , on  " Healthy  Furniture. " 5.30  p.m. 


glistrllanca. 

Rebuilding  Hatebett’s  Hotel.— This  well- 
known  hostelry  in  Piccadilly,  which  has  been 
in  progress  of  rebuOding  for  several  months 
past,  has  just  been  covered  in.  The  Piccadilly 
frontage  is  70  ft.  in  length,  and  upwards  of 
80  fb  in  height,  containing  seven  stories  above 
the  ground-floor,  the  elevation  terminating  with 
two  gables,  carried  up  to  the  level  of  a high- 
pitched  roof.  The  frontage,  up  to  the  foot  of 
the  second  floor,  is  faced  with  Portland  stone, 
containing  ranch  rich  carving  in  the  spacious 
projecting  oriel  windows  and  other  parts  of  the 
frontage.  The  upper  portion  of  the  frontage 
is  faced  with  red  brick  and  Portland  stone  win- 
dows and  dressings,  the  windows  of  the  differ,  nt 
floors  being  mullioned.  The  building  has  also 
a return  frontage  in  Dover-street,  60  ft.  in 
length,  the  elevation  being  as  far  as  possible 
aniform  with  the  Piccadilly  frontage,  but  not 
so  lofty.  The  entrance  to  the  hotel  is  in  Dover- 
street,  under  an  archway,  6 ft.  in  width,  flanked 
on  either  side  by  double  pilasters.  The  entrance 
leads  into  a vestibule  or  entrance-hall,  about 
16  ft.  square.  Prom  the  entrance-hall  the  upper 
portions  of  the  hotel  are  reached  by  a grand 
staircase,  the  steps  of  which  are  formed  of 
marble.  Mr.  W.  S.  Weatherley  and  Mr.  F.  E. 
Jones  are  the  joint  architects  of  the  hotel,  and 
Messrs.  Higgs  & Hill  are  the  builders,  their 
contract  amounting  to  22,000i. 

Cape  Town  Industrial  Exhibition. — 
This  Exhibition  is  to  be  opened  on  September  9th, 
and  is  to  remain  open  during  the  month.  It 
is  specially  intended  to  show  the  resources  of 
South  Africa  and  to  indicate  the  direction  in 
which  they  may  be  further  developed,  and 
does  not  appeal  to  exhibitors  from  other 
continents.  Among  the  names  of  those  who 
support  the  project  are  Sir  Hercules  Robinson, 
Governor  of  Cape  Colony  j Sir  Henry  Bulwer, 
Governor  of  the  Colony  of  Natal ; Sir  John 
Brand,  President  of  the  Orange  Free  State  j 
and  Mr.  Kruger,  the  President  of  the  South 
African  Republic. 


New  Buildings  in  Wood-street. — One  of 

the  finest  and  most  costly  blocks  of  buildings 
which  have  risen  upon  the  ashes  of  the  great 
fire  in  Wood-street,  is  that  now  nearly  com- 
pleted for  Messrs.  SUber  & Fleming.  The 
Wood-street  frontage  of  the  buildings  extends 
in  continna'  ion  of  Messrs.  Rylands'  premises  (a 
view  of  wl.  ch  appeared  in  the  Builder  of  the 
10th  ult.)  t ) London-wall,  a length  of  70  ft. 
The  ground  floor  of  the  frontage  contains  eight 
shops.  These  are  divided  by  red  polished 
granite  piers  on  grey  polished  granite  bases. 
The  upper  floors  of  the  frontage, — four  in  num- 
ber, — are  in  Portland  stone,  the  entire  face  of 
the  elevff'nii  being  rich  with  carving.  Fluted 
pilaster-  ivide  the  three-light  mullion  windows, 
the  capii  of  the  pilasters  between  the  second 
floor  windows  consisting  of  sculptured  heads 
representative  of  European  and  Asiatic  nation- 
alities. Between  the  third  and  fourth  floor 
windows  there  are  carved  and  moulded  columns 
entwined  with  foliage,  and  a range  of  elabo- 
rately-carved vases  surmounts  the  main  cornice. 
At  the  corner  of  Wood-street  aud  London-wall 
there  is  a bold  angular  frontage,  which  contains 
the  main  entrance  to  the  premises,  and  beyond 
this  there  is  likewise  a return  elevation  in 
London-wall,  containing  two  shops,  this  frontage 
being  in  every  respect  uniform  with  the  Wood- 
street  elevation,  including  the  sculptured  heads 
already  noticed.  The  building  is  upwards  of 
65  ft.  in  height.  Messrs.  Ford  & Hesketh,  of 
Aldermanbury,  are  the  architects  ; and  Mr.  W. 
Brass,  of  Old-street,  is  the  contractor.  Amongst 
the  several  buildings  which  suffered  by  the 
Wood-street  fire  was  the  ancient  tavern  in 
Philip-laue,  opposite  to  Messrs.  Foster,  Porter, 
& Co.’s  premises,  and  known  as  the  “ Old  York- 
shire ” taveri'.  The  premises,  which  were 
almost  destro.'  ed  by  the  fire,  have  just  been  re- 
placed by  the  erection  of  an  entirely  new  build- 
ing. The  building  is  faced  with  red  pressed 
and  gauged  brick,  witb  alternate  bands  in 
Mansfield  stone.  The  ground-floor  has  elliptical- 
arched  windows,  with  piers  between  them  in 
Mansfield  stone,  the  piers  being  faced  with 
carved  festoons  of  fruit  and  flowers.  The 
central  portion  of  the  frontage  contains  two 
stories  above  the  ground-floor,  whilst  the  north 
and  south  sides  of  the  elevation  are  carried  to 
the  height  of  an  additional  floor,  terminating 
witb  ornamental  gables.  Mr.  J.  T.  Smith  is  the 
architect,  and  Mr.  W.  Brass  the  contractor. 
The  cost  of  the  building  will  be  between  7,0001. 
and  8,0001. 

A Stone  • Mouldiug  Machine. — Messrs. 
Western  & Co.  have  recently  patented  a 
machine  for  quickening  and  cheapening  the 
process  of  working  stone  mouldings.  The  stone 
is  fixed  on  a traversing  table  and  passes  the 
ends  of  a series  of  steel  roughing  tools,  adjusted 
to  the  rough  outline  of  the  moulding  to  be 
worked.  There  are  several  rows  of  roughing 
tools,  which  can  be  arranged  for  any  outline 
required.  Thecuttingedgesof  each  row  project 
a little  over  those  of  the  previous  one,  so  that 
practically  each  time  the  stone  is  traversed 
several  cuts  are  made,  the  result  being  great 
expedition  in  roughing  the  stone  down  to  the 
approximate  shape  of  the  moulding  required. 
These  roughing-down  tools  are  plain  bars  of 
steel,  with  suitable  packing-pieces  in  between 
them  to  keep  them  level,  and  only  one  set  of 
these  tools  is  required  for  any  section  of  mould- 
ing. As  soon  as  the  stone  is  roughened  down 
to  the  approximate  shape  of  the  moulding 
required,  it  is  scraped  to  its  exact  outline  by  a 
scraping  tool  of  the  exact  form  of  the  finished 
moulding.  By  carefully  adjusting  the  roughing 
tools  there  will  be  very  little  work  left  for  the 
scraper  to  do.  The  table  which  carries  the 
stone  can  either  be  used  horizontally  or  placed 
at  an  angle  ; aud  driving-gear  is  povided  with 
two  sets  of  pulleys,  one  for  moving  the  table 
forward  while  cutting,  and  the  other  for 
running  it  back  at  a higher  speed  while  not 
cutting.  The  power  required  is  not  great,  a 
six  or  eight  horse-power  engine  being  sufficient 
for  the  work,  which  leaves  no  hand  labour  to 
be  done  on  the  stone. 

The  Sunday  Society  and  the  Health 
Exhibition. — As  we  mentioned  at  the  time,  the 
Sunday  Society  recently  presented  a petition  to 
the  Council  of  the  Health  Exhibition,  in  which 
they  asked  for  the  opening  of  the  Exhibition  on 
one  Sunday  in  each  month.  The  memorial  has 
been  considered  by  the  Council,  and  Mr.  Edward 
Cunliffe  Owen,  the  secretary,  has  written  to 
say  that,  having  given  the  petition  their  most 
careful  consideration,  they  are  unable  to  comply 
with  its  terms. 
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Prince’s  Mansions.  Westminster.— ‘With 
the  erection  of  these  buildings,  which  are  now 
approaching  completion,  the  vacant  land  in 
\ ictoria-street  will,  with  the  exception  of  about 
two  sites,  be  fully  occupied  by  buildings,  many 
of  them  consisting  of  structures  containing 
residences  in  flats  for  the  aristocratic  and 
affluent  ^ classes.  Prince’s  Mansions,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  street,  not  fax  from  the 
Victoria  Station,  are  buildings  of  this  class. 
They  consist  of  three  blocks,  having  a frontage 
to  Victoria-street  311  ft.  in  length,  and  extend- 
ing to  a depth  of  70  ft.,  the  rear  of  the  buildings 
overlooking  the  District  Railway,  which  at  this 
point  proceeds  through  an  open  cutting.  They 
thns  cover  a ground  area  of  about  22,000  super- 
ficial feet.  The  buildings  are  exceptionally 
lofty,  being  nearly  90  ft.  in  height.  They  con- 
tain eight  floors,  the  elevation  being  faced  with 
red  brick  and  Lascelles’s  patent  concrete,  which 
is  very  freely  introduced  throughout  the 
frontage,  from  the  ground-line  to  the  simmount* 
ing  dormers.  At  the  angles  of  the  several 
blocks  boy  windows  are  continued  from  the 
ground-line  to  the  top  of  the  building.  Each 
block  has  separate  entrances,  consisting  of 
double-arched  projecting  porches  in  elaborately 
moulded  stone,  this  feature  in  the  frontage 
being  maintained  up  to  the  foot  of  the  second 
floor  windows,  at  which  there  is  a balcony. 
Each  floor  in  the  three  blocks  has  a range  of 
thirty  windows,  those  of  the  first,  second,  and 
third  floors  being  arched,  with  prominent  over- 
hanging window-heads.  Above  the  cornice  the 
elevation  is  surmounted  by  pediment  dormers, 
all  faced  with  patent  stone.  All  the  floors  of 
the  buildings,  from  the  basement  to  the  top 
story,  are  intended  to  be  fire-proof,  and  are 
formed  of  iron  girders  and  cement;  and  a further 
special  feature  in  the  buildings  is  that  all  the 
floors  are  what  is  designated  as  sound-proof. 
Each  block  is  fitted  with  separate  passenger  and 
luggage  lifts  from  the  basement  up  to  the 
several  floors.  Mr.  Bassett  Keeling, of  Token- 
house  Buildings,  is  the  architect,  and  Messrs 
Perry  & Co.,  of  the  Tredegar  Works,  Bow,  are 
the  contractors. 

New  Industrial  Dwellings  in  Waterloo- 
road.— An  extensive  pile  of  new  dwellings  for 
the  working  classes,  occupying  an  area  of  up- 
wards of  three-quarters  of  an  acre,  is  now  in 
course  of  erection  in  Waterloo-road,  the  owners 
and  builders  being  Messrs.  Quinn  & Son,  who 
have  already  erected  similar  buildings  in 
Bethnal  Green.  The  builcling.^,  which  consist 
of  eight  blocks,  are  quadrangular  in  form,  seven 
of  the  blocks  forming  the  quadrangle,  with 
another  block  in  the  centre.  Each  block  con- 
tains six  floors,  the  dwellings  on  the  different 
floors  containing  one,  two,  and  three  rooms, 
thns  affording  accommodation  for  single 
men  as  well  as  for  families.  The  build- 
ings are  calculated  to  house  a population  of 
850  persons.  They  are  substantially  erected 
in  stock  and  red  brick,  with  Portland  cement 
windows,  cornices,  and  dressings,  cement  also 
being  used  in  the  setting  of  the  brickwork  in 
place  of  ordinary  mortar.  A flat  roof  at  the 
top  of  each  block  serves  as  a drying-area  as 
well  as  for  recreation  space  for  children.  All 
the  dwellings  are  fitted  with  cupboards,  and 
each  has  separate  sinks  and  coppers,  with  dust- 
shoots  and  water-closets  on  each  floor.  The 
dwellings  are  ventilated  throughout  from  front 
to  back,  and  each  floor  has  separate  ventilators 
at  the  different  landings.  There  are  likewise 
special  ventilators  in  all  the  bed-rooms,  and  all 
the  soil-pipes  are  ventilated.  The  buildings  are 
surrounded  by  fonr  streets,  with  access  from 
each,  the  principal  approaches  being  from 
W aterloo-road,  on  the  east  side,  and  Duke-street 
on  the  west.  Messrs.  Borer  & Dobbs,  of 
London-wall,  are  the  architects.  Mr.  Samuel 
Greeustall  is  foreman  of  the  works.  The 
situation  of  the  buildings  renders  them  very 
convenient  as  residences  for  artisans  employed 
in  the  locality,  and  we  understand  that  although 
the  premises  are  not  yet  ready  for  occupation 
there  are  already  numerous  applications  for 
tenancies. 

Maps  of  London  Districts.— Mr.  Stan- 
ford’s “ London  Government  Maps,”  five  plans 
in  one  portfolio,  come  very  opportunely  at  the 
present  moment,  and  ought  to  be  very  useful 
to  those  who  wish  to  understand  clearly  the 
practical  effects  of  proposed  changes  in  the 
Government  of  London.  The  five  maps  distin- 
guish respectively,  by  strong  coloured  borders, 
the  division  of  districts  for  Municipal  Govern- 
ment, Water  Companies,  Gas  Companies, 
Tarliamentary  Boroughs,  and  Poor  Law  Unions. 


Tlie  Royal  Metsorological  Society.— The 
concluding  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  for 
the  present  session  was  held  on  Wednesday 
Gveniug  last,  at  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers, 
Mr.  R,  IT.  Scott,  F.R.S.,  president,  in  the  chair. 
Tlie  first  paper  read  was  on  “ The  Equinoctial 
Gales.  Do  they  occur  in  the  British  Isles  ?”  by 
Mr.  R.  n.  Scott,  F.R.S.  The  period  investigated 
was  the  fourteen  years,  IS/O-S^,  and  only  those 
storms  were  selected  which  had  attained  force  9 
of  the  Beaufort  scale  at  more  than  two  stations. 
The  results  show  that  the  storms  are  all  but 
exclusively  confined  to  the  winter  half-year,  and 
also  how,  for  a certain  interval,  the  stream  of 
storm  depressions  set  over  the  British  isles,  and 
then  for  a time  takes  another  path,  leaving  this 
country  at  rest.  lu  some  years  there  are  as 
many  as  four  or  five  storms  in  a fortnight,  and 
in  others  there  are  none  or  only  one.  It  is 
further  shown  that  there  is  no  strongly-marked 
maximum  at  either  equinox.  The  second  paper 
was  “ On  the  Physical  Significance  of  Concave 
and  Convex  Barographic  or  Thermographic 
Traces,”  by  the  Hon.  R.  Abercromby.  The 
third  paper  was  on  ” Maritime  Losses  and 
Casualties  for  1883  considered  in  connexion 
with  the  Weather,”  by  Mr.  C.  Harding, 
F.R.Met.  Soc.  The  fourth  paper  was  on  ” The 
Helm  Wind,”  by  the  Rev.  J.  Brunakill.  The 
fifth  and  concluding  paper  was  on  “ The  Climate 
of  the  Delta  of  Egypt  in  1798  to  1802,  during 
the  French  and  British  Campaigns,”  by  Surgeon- 
Majcr  W.  T.  Black.  On  the  previous  evening  a 
large  number  of  the  Fellows  dined  together  at 
the  Holborn  Restaurant,  to  commemorate  the 
favour  receutly  granted  by  her  Majesty  the 
Queen  of  according  to  the  Society  permission 
to  adopt  the  prefix  “ Royal.”  Mr.  R.  H.  Scott, 
F.R.S.,  the  president,  occupied  the  chair. 

Ensilage. — We  are  informed  that  H.R.H. 
the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  intends  converting  into 
silos  two  ice-houses  on  the  Eastwell  Park 
Estate,  Ashford,  Kent.  The  compression  will 
be  effected  mechanically  by  means  of  the  patent 
chain  appliances  introduced  and  patented  by 
F.  W.  Reynolds  & Co.,  engineers,  of  Acorn 
Works,  Edward-streetjBlackfriars-road,  London, 
S.E.,  and  now  to  be  seen  in  the  Machinery  in 
Motion  Department  of  the  International  Health 
Exhibition,  near  the  north  door.  The  system 
of  effecting  compression  by  mechanical  means 
was  one  of  the  chief  features  at  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  Bath  and  West  of  England 
Society  at  Maidstone,  six  silos  having  been 
constructed  in  the  trial  fields  of  the  show-yard 
by  Mr.  H.  A.  Brassey,  M.P.  These  were  filled 
during  the  show,  and  Messrs.  F.  W.  Reynolds  & 
Co.  mechanically  compressed  one  by  means  of 
the  patent  chain  appliances  before  alluded  to, 
and  three  by  means  of  Potter’s  patent  hydraulic 
pressure  appliances  also  introduced  by  the  same 
firm,  and  described  by  us  some  months  ago. 
The  results  of  the  trials  in  each  case  are  re- 
ported to  have  been  satisfactory. 

The  Art  of  Carriage-Axle  Manufacture. 

— This  was  the  subject  of  an  interesting  paper 
read  on  Tuesday  evening  last  by  Mr.  W.  T. 
Shorthouse,  before  the  members  of  the  Institute 
of  British  Carriage  Manufacturers.  As  to 
material,  the  lecturer  said  that  what  is  wanted 
for  axles  is  a high-class  quality  of  iron,  that 
shall  partake  of  the  strength  and  rigidity  of 
steel,  combined  with  the  toughness  of  the  softest 
iron  ; in  a word,  iron  that  shall  neither  bend  nor 
break.  Iron  that  has  not  been  worked  up  to 
too  high  a state,  and  also  iron  that  is  clear;  the 
softer  kinds,  as  a rule,  being  more  likely  to 
have  black  specks  in  the  arm  when  turned  and 
hardened.  To  produce  the  right  kind  of  iron, 
and  to  keep  it  of  uniform  quality,  requires  very 
careful  watching  in  its  manufacture,  and  it  is 
only  to  be  obtained  at  an  increased  cost.  The 
latter  part  of  Mr.  Shorthouse’s  paper  consisted 
of  an  account  of  the  steps  taken  by  the  Insti- 
tute of  British  Carriage  Manufacturers  and  by 
the  Committee  on  Standard  Sizes  with  a view 
to  recommend  certain  sizes  and  proportions  for 
axles  and  parts  of  wheels. 

The  “Lancaster  Park”  Hotel,  Hydro- 
pathic, and  High  Harrogate,  Land  Com- 
pany.  Limited.  — The  prospectus  of  this 
company  appears  in  our  advertising  columns. 
The  object  of  the  company  is  to  purchase  the 
freehold  estate  called  “ Laucaster  Park,”  High 
Harrogate,  embracing  an  area  of  19  acres, 

1 rood,  38  perches,  or  9-1,319  square  yards, 
and  on  the  portion  thereof  fronting  the 
“Stray”  to  build  an  hotel,  combined  with  an 
hydropathic  establishment,  and  subsequently 
to  erect  houses  on  the  remaining  laud,  or  to  sell 
plots  for  that  purpose. 


Vaccination  and  Small-pox. — In  view  of 
the  recrudescence  of  small-pox  in  tho  metro- 
polis, the  National  Health  Society  have  for- 
warded to  several  Metropolitan  Boards  of 
Guardians  and  sanitary  authorities  copies  of  a 
pamphlet  which  they  have  prepared  on  the 
subject  of  vaccination,  and  which  they  suggest 
should  be  left  by  the  local  officials,  or  by  special 
temporary  officers  to  be  appointed,  at  each 
house  within  the  several  districts.  This  plan 
has  ah'eady  been  carried  put  with  marked  suc- 
cess in  certain  metropolitan  unions,  and  the 
general  adoption  of  a similar  course  would,  no 
doubt,  lead  to  equally  beneficial  results.  The 
pamphlet  in  question  has  received  the  honour  of 
revision  and  amplification  by  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  who  have,  moreover,  sanctioned  in 
a number  of  cases  the  repayment  of  the  ex- 
penses of  its  distribution  out  of  the  Metropolitan 
Common  Poor  Fund.  Tho  pamphlet  may  now, 
therefore,  be  fairly  regarded  as  an  official  pub- 
lication on  the  subject  of  which  it  treats.  The 
Society  suggests  that  it  would  tend  greatly  to 
encourage  vaccination  and  re-vaccination  if  the 
plain  facts  on  the  subject  were  brought  home 
to  every  householder  by  a copy  of  the  pamphlet 
being  left  at  his  door;  and  it  would,  moreover, 
materially  assist  the  vaccination  officers  in  the 
discharge  of  their  often  difficult  duties.  With 
the  praiseworthy  object  of  assisting  as  far  as 
possible  in  the  limitation  of  the  epidemic,  the 
Society  offers  to  supply  copies  of  the  pamphlet, 
as  revised  by  the  Local  Government  Board,  at 
the  cost  of  printing. 

Building  on  tae  Sion  College  Estate. — 
The  last  remains  of  the  buildings  of  Sion 
College  will  shortly  be  swept  away.  The  only 
buildings  connected  with  the  College  now  left 
<ye  the  library  and  the  hall,  and  these  are 
intended  to  be  taken  down,  when  the  site  will 
be  covered  with  warehouses  and  other  buildings 
of  a mercantile  character,  pending  the  erection 
of  the  new  college  buildings  on  the  Thames  Em- 
bankment, arrangements  for  which  are  in  pro- 
gress. Meanwhile  an  extensive  block  of  ware- 
houses is  about  to  be  erected  on  that  part  of  the 
College  grounds  in  London  Wall  situated 
between  the  library  and  the  west  boundary  of 
St.  Alphege’a  Church,  to  which  they  will 
extend.  The  excavations  preparatory  to  getting 
in  the  foundations  of  the  buildings  are  now 
being  made.  Messrs.  Lawrence  & Sons,  of  City- 
road,  are  the  contractors. 

A Refuse  Destructor. — We  have  received- 
from  Messrs.  Birtwistle  & Co.,  of  Burnley,  a 
description  and  sketch  of  an  oven,  as  it  may  be 
termed,  for  destroying  all  kinds  of  refuse,  con- 
structed by  them  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Borough  Surveyor  of  Burnley,  Mr.  J.  E.  Stafford. 

It  consists  of  a domed  receptacle  7 ft.  diameter, 
built  of  fire  bricks,  on  a concrete  base,  with 
a furnace  below  and  a feed-holo  above  for 
putting  into  the  chamber  whatever  is  to 
be  destroyed.  A flue  carries  off  the  gases, 
and  the  ashes  of  the  refuse  fall  through 
into  the  fire  and  become  incorporated  with 
it.  The  makers  state  that  one  of  these  re- 
ceptacles is  equal  to  the  destruction  of  the 
refuse  of  a town  of  60,000  inhabitants,  and  that 
it  consumes  one  load,  or  15  cwt.,  of  refuse  in 
an  hoar,  at  a cost  of  Is.  for  fuel  and  attendant’s 
time.  The  destructor  is  at  work  at  Burnley. 

Repairs  at  Sc.  James’s  Church,  Picca- 
dilly.— This  church  is  at  present  undergoing 
extensive  repairs  both  externally  and  internally. 
All  the  outside  walls  have  been  re-pointed,  and 
new  material  inserted  where  necessary.  The 
roof  has  been  to  a great  extent  renewed,  and 
entirely  re-slated.  The  tower  and  spire  are 
likewise  undergoing  reparation,  scaffolding  for 
the  purpose  having,  within  the  last  few  days, 
been  erected  entirely  around  it,  from  the  base 
of  the  tower  to  the  apex  of  the  vane.  The 
interior  of  the  church  is  to  be  cleaned  and 
re-decorated.  The  works  are  being  carried  out 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Wimporis, 
architect,  Mr.  Lea,  of  Warwick-street,  Regent- 
street,  being  the  contractor.  The  cost  of  thb 
works  will  be  about  1,5001. 

Diminution  of  Commercia-l  Failures. — 
The  number  of  failures  in  England  and  Wal-is 
gazetted  during  the  week  ending  Saturday, 
June  14-tb,  was  43.  Tho  number  in  the  corre- 
sponding week  of  last  year  was  234,  showing  a 
decrease  of  191,  being  a net  decrease  in  1884,  to 
date,  of  3,302.  Kemp’s  Mercantile  Gazette,  from 
which  these  fignres  are  quoted,  further  states 
that  the  number  of  failures  in  the  building 
trades  for  tho  week  ending  the  14th  inst.  was  5, 
as  compared  with  26  and  28  in  the  corresponding 
weeks  of  1883  and  1882  respectively. 
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The  Burlington  House  Colonnade. — The 
splendid  colonnade,  or  peristyle,  of  old  Bur- 
lington House,  has  now  been  lying  prostrate 
by  the  river  side  in  Battersea  Park  ever  since 
1867.  I never  visit  these  ruins  without  a 
feeling  of  shame  and  astonishment  that  a 
city  so  sensitive  to  the  exact  position  of  the 
Wellington  statue,  and  so  eager  to  re-erect  at 
enormous  cost  an  arch  of  quite  inconsiderable 
beauty,  should  leave  these  historic  stones  to 
cold  neglect  and  mouldering  decay.  The  elabo- 
rate details,  crowns,  and  monograms  are  fast 
getting  blurred,  “made  weak  by  time  and 
fate.”  Let  me,  therefore,  plead  for  their 
speedy  re-erection  as  an  entrance  to  Battersea 
Park  out  of  the  broad  boulevard  that  lines  the 
Thames  between  Chelsea  and  Battersea 
Bridges.  The  site  is  uniqne,  and  the  archi- 
tectural effect  would  be  one  of  the  finest  on  the 
banks  of  the  Thames. — Ti-uth. 

Masonry  Gasholder  Tanks. — On  this  sub- 
ject a valuable  practical  paper  was  read  the 
other  day  by  Mr.  F.  Browning,  before  the 
Institute  of  Civil  Engineers  of  Ireland,  in 
reference  to  the  new  masonry  tanks  of  the 
Alliance  and  Dublin  Consumers’  Gas  Company, 
summing  up  in  favour  of  masonry  tanks  as 
compared  with  cast  iron,  wrought  iron,  brick, 
or  concrete.  Those  who  may  bo  practically 
interested  in  the  subject  will  find  useful  rules 
in  Mr.  Browning’s  paper,  which  will,  we 
presume,  be  published  in  the  Transactions  of 
the  Society  before  whom  it  was  read. 

Steam  Tramways  for  the  Metropolis. — 
An  order  for  fifteen  steep  gradient  tramway 
locomotives  has  just  been  placed  with  Messrs. 
Merryweather  & Sons,  of  Greenwich,  for  use  on 
the  North  London  Tramways. 


TENDERS. 


For  erection  of  a school  at  EUringham-roaii,  Chelsea, 
for  the  School  Board  for  London.  Mr.  E.  li.  Robson,  archi- 
tect ; — 


Priestley  & Gurnev 

W.  Goodman  

C.  W.  Reading 

Lathey  Bros 

W.  Shepherd  

Turtle  & Appleton.. 

W.  Shurmur 

W.  Bangs  & Co 

Perry  & Co 

Kirk’&  Raudall  

W.  Oldrey  

Stimpaon  & Co 

W.  Tongiie  

WaU  Bros 

.7,  D.  Hobson  

J.  Holloway 

B.  J.  Jerrard  

W.  Downs  

C.  Wall..,. 

H.  Hart  . 


£16.966  0 0 
16,777  0 0 
16.074  0 0 
16,02.1  0 0 
16,017  0 0 
16,995  0 0 
15,984  0 0 
15,817  0 0 
J 6,560  0 0 
15,477  0 0 
16,280  0 0 
15,276  0 0 
15,100  0 0 
16,C92  0 0 
15,027  0 0 
16,000  0 0 
14,986  0 0 
14,879  0 0 
14,783  0 0 
14,766  0 0 
14,670  0 0 


For  dining-hall  at  the  Workhouse,  Sidney- 
ton,  for  the  Gusrdians  of  Hackney  Union 
A Smith,  architects.  Quantities  by  Mr,  W 


. Shaw.. 

T.  Boyce 

H.  Hart  ... 

Stevens  & Bastow  

J.  Sharmao 

Gerrard  

WcGreeor  

B.  E.  Nightingale  

Bull  & Co, 

J.  Holland 

R.  Marr  

J.  Harper  

Priestlev  & Gurney 

J.  Allard 

W.  Shurinur  (accepted).. 


-road,  Homer- 
Messrs,  Lee 
Burnett 
,953  0 0 
,870  0 0 
,860  0 0 
,699  0 0 
,600  0 0 
,600  0 0 
•too  0 0 
,281  0 0 
,177  0 0 
,099  0 0 
,098  0 0 
,080  0 0 
,070  0 0 
,000  0 0 
,946  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  new 
tion  of  organ-chamber,  i 
Union  Chapel,  High  W 
architect 

Taylor  & Grist  

Snell 

Woodbridge  

Idenden  

Cooper 

Woods  

Earriss  

Nash 

Hunt  

Gibson  (accepted)  ... 


school  and  class-rooms,  construe- 
'uinting,  decorating,  .Stc.,  at  the 
ycombe.  Mr.  Arthur  Vernon, 

.£1,319  0 0 
, 1,267  0 0 
. I,ai7  0 0 
, 1,221  0 0 
, 1,187  0 0 
, 1,178  0 0 
, 1,130  0 0 
. 1,056  0 0 
, 1,063  0 0 
, 1,045  0 0 


For  house  and  shop  at  Sandgate,  for  Mr.  A.  Stace.  Mr. 
J,  A.  Saunders.^  arcbitec',  Folkestone.  No  quantities  : 


Franklin,  Folkestone £948  0 0 

Holdom,  Folkesione  923  0 0 

Jeal,  Sandgate B60  0 0 

Hayward  & Paramor*,  Folkestone 033  0 0 

• Acceptea. 


Mr.  U.  Marsh,  architect: — 

Johnson  £3,291  0 0 

W.  Shurmur 2,661  0 0 

Lee  & Co 2,399  o 0 

Nye 2,144  0 0 

Lane 1,868  10  0 

Aldridge  & Co 1,823  16  0 


For  the  erection  of  a block  of  school  buildings  and  appur- 
tenances on  a site  at  Forest-gate,  Esses,  for  the  West  Ham 
School  Board.  Mr.  J.  T.  Newisan.  2,  Fen-court,  E.O., 
architect,  Quantitio.s  sunnlied  hv  Messrs.  Curtis  & Sons  : — 

C.  Cox  £11,267  0 0 

B.  E.  Nightingale  11,261  0 0 

Wall  Bros 11,010  0 0 

A.  Reed 10,864  0 0 

Hearle  & Sou  10,856  0 0 

G,  J,  HoskiugB  10,839  0 0 

J.  Catley  1 >,746  0 0 

T.  Boyce  19,580  0 0 

Knigiit  & Dustow  10,561  0 0 

F.  &F.  J.  Wood  10,474  0 0 

J,  Morter 10,299  0 0 

W.  Gregar  10,170  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  new  premises,  No.  61,  Basinghall- 
strect,  E.C.  Mr.  Richard  M.  Roe,  architect,  67,  Basing- 
hail- street.  Quantities  supplied  by  Messrs.  Batstone 
Bros. 

Mowlem  & Co £4,061  0 0 

T.L.  Green 3,685  0 0 

Colls  & Sons  3,643  0 0 

R.  Conder  3,620  0 0 

Ashby  jc  Horner  3,583  0 0 

Lawrance  & Sous 3,523  0 0 

J.  Grover  3,4S4  0 0 

Larkc  & Sons  (accepted)  3,370  0 0 


For  gardener's  cottage,  at  BuUer's  Wood,  Chislohurat, 
for  Mr,  J.  Sanderson.  Mr,  E.  Newton,  architect: — 

J.  C,  Arnaiid  & Son  (accepted)  £525  0 0 

[No  competition.] 


For  the  erection  of  Mechanics’  Institute,  Southend.  M 
E.  Wright,  architect.  Quantities  by  Hr.  Henrv-  Lovegror 
26,  Budge. row:— 

Bullock  £1,800  0 0 

Drake  1,407  0 0 

Baker  & Wiseman  1,119  0 0 

Steward  1,368  0 0 

E.  Woodham 1,360  0 0 

Whur  (error) 1,280  0 0 

[Design  without  basement,] 

Darke  & Son  1,C50  0 0 

Baker  & Wiseman  984  0 0 

Whur  (accepted) 919  0 0 

Woodham  910  0 0 

Steward  931  0 0 

[Architect’s  estimate,  £987.] 


For  alterations  to  the  Bull’s  Head,  Chaudos-streot.  Mr. 


J.  England,  architect ; — 

W.  Shurmur £855  0 0 

J.  Beale  (accepted) 785  0 0 


For  road  and  sewer,  Egerton-road,  Stamford-hill.  Mr, 
J.  Hamilton,  surveyor,  202,  Bishopsgute-street  Within  :— 

Bloonilield £615  0 0 

Jackson  670  0 0 

Bell J 568  0 0 

Potter  (accepted)  474  0 0 


J.  Hamilton,  architect ; — 

Wallace  £1,600  0 0 

Harris  & Watdrop  1,194  0 0 

H.  Harper 1,088  0 0 

Harvey  1,084  0 0 

Kayer  985  0 0 


Hamilton,  architect  :— 

T.  Boyce £1,693  0 0 

S.  Hayworth 1,678  0 0 

8.  J.  Scott 1,672  0 0 

Calow  1,622  0 0 

H.  Harper 1,485  0 0 

Harris  & Wardrop  1,478  0 0 

W.  Shurmur 1,458  0 0 

Harris 1,395  0 0 

Woolveridge 1,381  0 0 


For  fitting  ten  shops  at  the  Central  Fish  Market,  for  the 
Corporation  of  the  City  of  London.  Mr.  Horace  Jones, 
architect  :— 

Egati £2,078  0 0! 

J.  Brian 1,337  10  0 

Burrough  1,229  0 0 

Good  1,198  0 0 

Ansell  1,164  0 0 

Jeffries  1,148  0 0 

Mowlem 1,100  0 0 

Mark  1,070  0 0 

Mower 1,050  0 0 

Building  Co.  (Hogben) 1,042  0 0 

Bcharien  & Williams  998  0 0 

W.  Shurmur 990  0 0 

Webb  & Eolfe 915  0 0 

Hunt  933  0 0 

M.  Gentry 905  0 0 

T.  L.  Green  779  0 0 ! 


For  the  erection  of  new  Church  of  St.  Michael  and  All 
Angels',  Stoke  Newington-common.  Mr.  J.  E.  K.  Cults 
architect : — ’ 

Lawrence  &,  Sons £5,930  0 0 

J.  Morter  6,869  0 0 

J.Tverman 6,826  0 0 

J.  Hicks 6,811  0 0 

Lathey  Bros 6,619  0 0 

Dove  Bros 6,476  0 0 

Macey  & Sons  6,336  0 0 

Holliday  & Greenwood  (accepted) ...  6,212  0 0 


Temple  Guiting.  Mr.  J.  E.  K.  Cults,  architect ; — 

J.  Barnes  & Sons £305  0 0 

T.  Collins  295  0 0 

G.  Hookhom  & Son  (accepted) 242  10  0 


Accepted  fur  the  erection  of  a new  farm  house  at  Grove, 
Goring,  for  Mr.  Charles  Gardiner.  Mr.  W.  Ravenscroft, 
6,  Market-place.  Reading,  architect.  Quantities  by  Messrs. 
Cooper  & Sons,  Reading  and  Maidenhead  ; — 

T.  Higgs,  Goring £1,195  0 0 


For  entrance-gates,  store  delivery-rooms,  waiting. rooms, 
road-making,  &c.,  at  the  South  Western  Hospitals,  London- 
road,  Stockwell,  for  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board. 
Mr.  Matihew  Wyatt,  architect: — 

R.  Mavo £3,150  0 0 

J.W.  Sawyer 1,991  0 0 

Mowlem  & Co 1,965  0 0 

Schofield  & Co 1,865  0 0 

Wall  Broa 


W,  H.  Lorden  & l§on  . 

W.  Hammond  * 

Kent  Bros 


1,791  0 0 
1,745  10  0 
1,645  0 0 


For  the  construction  of  4 ft.  bv  2 ft.  6 in.  brick  sewer, 
Berkeley-streot,  for  the  Vestry  of  Clerkenwell.  Mr.  William 
Iron,  surveyor: — 

John  Mowlem  & Co £580  0 0 

A.  Walker 649  0 0 

Thomas  Adams  639  0 0 

W.  Neave  & Sou .1*9  0 0 

Wilkinson  Bros 477  0 0 

James  Pizzey 465  0 0 


For  finishing  Nos,  17  and  19,  Tournay-road,  for  the 
Middlesex  Land  Company.  Mr,  George  Edwards,  archi- 


tect : — ’ 

Scharien  & Williams  £357  0 0 

Green 244  0 0 

Long  (accepted)  230  0 0 


For  building  house  nod  shop.  Edgware-road,  Kilburn,  fur 
Mr.  K.Beardull.  Mr.  George  Edwards,  architect  Quait- 

Ctioa  l.,r  VVm  U «.  ^ 


titica  by  Mr.  H.  Lovegrove: — ’ 

Reading  £2,725  0 0 

"Woodward 2 616  0 0 

Hunt  2’60il  0 0 

fiaudera  3,530  0 0 

Nightingale  2,509  0 0 

S'.wiveuer  & Co 2,512  0 0 

Stiropson  & Co 2,410  0 0 

Martin,  Wells,  & Co 2,388  0 0 

Fatmau  & Fotheiinghani  2,373  0 0 

Green  3,335  0 0 

Scharien  & WiJliams  (accepted) 2,268  0 0 


For  makiiig-up  Station,  Palmerston,  and  Gurney  roads 
n the  parish  of  Carshalton,  Surrey,  for  the  Local  Bond! 
Mr.  T.  Lockwood  Howard,  surveyor  to  the  Board : 


Slation-road. 

Etheridge,  Croydon £U0  0 0 

Streeter,  Croydon  125  0 0 

Falmertlon-road. 

Etheridge  112  9 3 

Streeter ^^90  0 0 

Gur/ie^-road. 

Etheridge  86  0 0 

Streeter 95  0 0 


Accepted  for  the  extension  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  ! eer- 
house,  Homerton,  for  Mr.  W.  Pittam.  Mr.  Richard  Ptlers 
architect,  Wool  Exchange,  Coleman-street ; ’ 


"Watson  £169  0 0 


Accepted  for  extra  story  and  hot-water  service  at  Svden- 
ham,  for  Mr.  Hart.  Mr.  Richard  Peters,  architect 
Watson  £124  q 0 


Accepted  for  mnnager’a  new  house,  for  the  Stc cl.l.ridge 
Industrial  Co-operative  Society.  Messrs,  Dixon  & Moiou 
architects,  Barnsley.  Quantities  by  architects  ; — ’ 

Afoson  and  Brickwork,  and  Slafcr'g  Work, 
Keuworthy  & Brearley,  Stockbridge. 

Carpenter,  Joiuer,  and  Flumber't  TJ'urk. 

M.  H,  Hawley,  Stockbridge. 

Blaelerer'g  Tf'ork. 

James  Hall. 

(Total  £522  lOs.  Od.) 


For  additions  and  alterations  to  premises.  No,  9.  W'ino 
Office  Court,  Fleet-street,  for  the  Committee  of  the  Shoe 
Black  Society,  Great  Saffron-hill,  Farriiigdon-streel.  Mr. 
W',  Howard  Seth- Smith,  architect,  46,  Lincoln’s  Inn 
Fields:— 

C. Bowden &Co.,  79, Elisabeth-street£l, 297  0 0 


W,  & E.  Curtiss,  42,  Curzoii-street...  ’895  0 0 

W.  Marriage,  2,  Pancras-Iane 812  0 0 

E.  Good,  Walthamstow  661  19  0 


montia  House,”  Overhill-  Dulwich.  Mr.  Edwin  C. 

Somerville,  Champion-hill,  arcMtect : — 

ftyle&Co £1,630  0 0 

Lordeu&Son 1,689  0 0 

J,  &S.  Bowj-er 1,685  0 0 

Balaam  Bros 1,430  0 0 

Staines  & Son 1,3*4  0 0 

Loe  i Co 1,099  0 0 

Couzins  (accepted)  1,075  0 0 


For  Liverpool  Zoological  Gardens.  Contract  No,  7, 
Dog.kcnnelfl.  Messrs.  "VV.  Sugden  4 Son,  architects,  Leek ; 
(o)  Si7‘iiclur<il  Works. 

The  Everton  Quarry  Co.,  Liverpool  ...£365  0 0 
(i)  Co/icretinp. 

Hutchison  A Co.,  Clayton,  Manchester  98  19  6 
(c)  Ironwork, 

Worrall  & Co.,  Liverpool 125  11  10 

[The  above  were  accepted  subject  to  certain  omissions  and 
reductions.] 


For  (he  erection  of  five  houses  in  CumberlauJ-p’cce, 
Addiugton-square,  Camberwell,  for  Mr.  J.  Clark.  Mr.  J. 
Downs,  architect : — 

Hill  Bros £2,159  0 0 

F.  Higgs 2,000  0 0 

J.W.  Faulkner I,8i7  0 0 

J.  H.  Tarraut  & Son  1,700  0 0 

Marshnd 1,435  0 0 
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For  cleaDing  and  painting  and  sundry  repairs  to  Marl- 
Ijorough  Chapel,  Old  Kent-road,  for  the  Committee  of 
Management 

hlareland  £203  0 0 

Tarrant  & Son  183  0 0 

W.  & P.  Croater 1G2  0 0 

Kipps  150  0 0 

For  repairing  and  decorating  the  Culedonian-road  Con- 
gregational Church 

Austin £447  0 0 

J.  B.  Colwill 429  0 0 

Toombs  425  0 0 

■Williams 373  0 0 

Coote  350  0 0 

Campion  349  0 0 

Riches  & Mount  310  0 0 

Webber  201  0 0 

For  pneumatic  malting,  Yeovil,  for  Mr.  Joseph  Bratton. 
Messrs,  il.  Slopes  & Co.,  architects  and  engineers,  24ii, 
Soulhwark-street,  S.E.  Quantities  by  H.  Stopes  and  F. 
R.  Maris 

W.  R,  Cubitt,  London £2,430  0 0 

Ridout,  London 2,429  10  0 

Kite,  Salisbury 2,188  19  0 

Poole,  Ilminster  2,160  0 0 

Davis  & Son,  Dorchester  2 143  18  0 

Young  Bros.,  Salisbury 2,130  0 0 

Bartlett,  Yeovil  2,021  14  0 

Coi,Yeovil . 1,999  0 0 

Stephens  & Bastow,  Bristol 1,970  0 0 

Gibson,  Exeter 1,881  0 0 

Bull,  Sons,  & Co.,  Limited  (accepted)  1,744  0 0 

For  repairs  and  painting,  &c.,  to  St.  Matthew,  Bethnal 
Green  Schools,  at  Leyioustone.  Messrs.  Tboinas  and 
IVilliam  Stone,  architects,  2,  Groat  Winchester- street 
Buildings : — 

J.  White £44)  0 0 ! 

J.  Garred  393  0 0 

W.  Reason 385  10  0 

J.  Baker 385  0 0 

H.  Barker 371  0 0 

Willmott 347  10  0 

A.  Saunders  3*47  0 0 

F.  Stevenson 3i9  o 0 

G.  Beale 312  ll  0 

M.  McCarthy  3c0  0 0 

J.  E,  Young 297  0 0 

C.  Wilkinson 293  0 0 

J.  Spencer 292  16  0 

G.  Buiford 292  0 0 

A.  W.  Derby 282  0 0 

Barrett  & Sons 276  0 0 

E.  Pfoekter  250  0 0 

R.  Seed  244  0 0 

W.  Arbor  227  0 o 

F.  Deacon  (accepted) 176  7 0! 

For  rebuilding  eighteen  houses,  Ramsey-street,  Bethnal- 
green,  for  Mr.  '\V.  R.  Fox.  Messrs.  T.  & W.  Stone,  archi- 
tects : — 

T.  Blow  £9,230  0 0 

T.  J.  Tully 7,800  0 0 

G.  W.  Beale  6,930  0 0 

B.  Wire  6,650  0 0 

C.  R.  Roberts 6,865  0 0 

Thomerson  & Son 6,839  0 0 

F.  G.  Higgs  6,680  0 0 

Hewlett  6,663  0 0 

C.  Forrest  6,472  0 0 

Collins  Bros 6,300  0 0 

J.  E.  Young  6,287  0 0 

J.  T.  Peppiatt  (accepted) 4,997  0 0 

For  alterations,  repairs,  &c.,  to  Lawn  Lodge,  "Upton, 
Essex,  for  Mr.  B,  Warner.  Messrs.  T.  & W.  Stone,  archi- 
tects : — 

James  Webb  (accepted)  £460  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  a house,  at  Worcester-park,  Surrey, 
for  Mr.  C.  Smith . Messrs,  ^^^dtfield  ifc  Thomas,  archi- 
tects, 20,  Cockspur-street,  Charing-cross.  Quantities  by 
Messrs.  Evans  & Deacon,  No.  1,  Adelaide-street,  Charing, 
cross : — 

Heath  £2,300  0 0 

Goddard  & Sons  2,296  0 0 

Hill  Bros 2,294  0 0 

Bottrill  (too  late) 2,260  0 0 

Jarrett 2,191  0 0 

Killick 2,165  10  0 

Shillitoe  2,150  0 0 

Turtle  & Appleton  (accepted) 2,060  0 0 

For  the  re-erection  of  back  addition  buildings  of  shops. 
Nos.  46,  48,  and  60,  Abb^fleld-road,  Rotherhithe,  for  Mr. 
W.  J.  Humphries.  Mr.  £.  Crosse,  architect,  32,  Bermond- 
sey-square : — 

J.  Almond £207  0 0 

R.  Russell 180  10  0 

J.  Wheeler 160  0 0 

J.  & A.  Oldman  (accepted)  163  10  0 

F.  HockwelJ  (withdrawn) 

For  the  erection  of  a new  stable  on  the  Duchy  of  Corn- 
wall Estate  at  Sbippon,  Abingdon,  for  H.R.H.  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  Duke  of  Cornwall,  Sc.  Mr.  Jas.  T.  West,  archi- 
tect, Abingdon : — 

E.  Williams,  Abingdon  (accepted) £122  0 0 

For  new  grocery  premises  for  Messrs.  Smith  & Co.,  Lud- 
low. Mr.  W.  H.  KobinsoD,  architect.  King-street.  Here- 
ford : — 

W.  Collis,  Hereford £2,400  0 0 

H.  Welsh,  Hereford 2,344  0 0 

J.  Davies,  Hereford 2,260  0 0 

Gardener  Bros 1,900  0 0 

B.  Wcale,  Ludlow  (accepted)  1,800  0 0 

W.  Bowers  & Co,,  Hereford 1,670  0 0 

Special  Notice. — Lists  of  tenders  frequently  reach  ns 
too  late  for  insertion.  They  should  be  delivered  at  onr 
ofSce,  46,  Catherine-street,  Strand,  W.C.,  not  later  than 
foor  p.m.  on  Thursdays. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

"THE  BUILD  EH  ” ii  fuppllej  birzct  from  the  OfBce  to  residente 
in  any  port  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  Ilts.  per  annain, 
PREPArp.  To  coantrlee  within  the  Poetal  Union,  26b.  per  annum 
Hemittancea  payable  to  DBUQLAS  FOUBDBINIBB,  PublirtieT 
I'D.  46,  Cntherine-itreet,  W.C. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

C.  H.  (the  publication  of  your  letter  would  do  you  more  harm  than 
good,  Rp.art  from  other  reasons  against  it].— F.  F.— W J (all  quite 
true,  no  doubt,  but  not  very  new).— C.  and  B.— C.  B.  N.  (ihall  have 
atteutiou).— L.  C.  M.— S.  T.  .t  Sous  (we  will  endeavour  to  get  you 
the  jiaper). — E,  F.  A.S.  (we  cannot  undertake  to  make  such  aniiouuce- 
ments,  except  in  special  cases  aud  for  special  reasons).— W.  C. 
Brussels  (we  admit  no  right  on  the  part  of  correspondeute  to  criticise 
our  method  of  dealing  with  corresponilence,  but  as  you  persist  in 
doing  so,  we  will  explain  that  your  last  letter  was  omitted  in  favour 
of  another  letter  stating  your  own  side  of  the  matter  a great  deal 
better  th.an  in  your  own  ill-expressed  and  ungrammatical  epistle).— 
J.  T.  B,  (received  too  late.  Book  shall  be  returned). 

All  communications  reg.srding  literary  and  artistic  matters  should 
be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR  ; all  comiuunlcatious  relating  to 
advertisements  and  other  exclusively  huaineas  matters  should  be 
addressed  to  THE  PUBLISHER,  and  not  to  the  Editor. 

All  statements  of  facts,  lists  of  tenders,  ic..  must  be  accompanied 
and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publica- 


. compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  trlvins 
addresses. 

NoTP_— The  responsihllity  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  resU.  of  course,  with  the  authors. 

IF*  cannol  midertate  to  return  rejected  communieatione. 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news-items)  which  have 
bsen  duplicated  for  other  joumals,  are  NOT  DESIRED. 


PUBLISHER  NOTICES. 

CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

SITUATIONS  VACANT,  PARTNERSHIPS,  APPRENTTCESHIPP 
TRADE,  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Six  lines  (about  fifty  words)  or  under 4s.  6d. 

Each  additionsd  line  (about  ten  words) Os.  ed. 

Terms  for  Series  of  Trade  AdrertUements,  also  for  Special  Advet- 
tisements  on  front  page.  Competitions,  Contracts.  Bales  by  Auction, 
Ac.  may  be  obtained  on  a t plication  to  the  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Lines  (about  THIRTY  words)  or  under Ss.  6d. 

Estfh  additional  line  (about  ten  words) Os.  64. 

PREPAYMENT  18  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

*0*  Stamps  must  not  be  semt,  but  all  small  sums  should  be 
remitted  by  Cash  In  Registered  Letter  or  by  Money  Order,  payable 
at  the  Post-o£Bce,  Covent-garden,  W.O.  to 

DOUGLAS  FODBDRINIER.  Publisher, 

Addressed  to  No.  46,  Catherin^street,  W.O. 
Advertisements  for  the  current  week’s  issue  must  reach  the  Office 
before  THREE  o’clock  p.m.  on  THURSDAY. 

’The  Publiaher  cannot  be  responsible  for  DRAWINGS,  TESTI- 
MONIALS, Ac.  left  at  the  Office  in  reply  to  Advertisemeute,  and 
strongly  recommends  that  of  the  latter  COPIES  ONLY  should  be 

SPECIAL  —ALTERATIONS  in  STANDING  ADVERTISE- 
MEN’TS  or  ORDERS  TO  DISCONTINUE  same, 
must  reach  the  Office  before  TEN  o’closk  on  WEDNE^ 
DAY  mocnings. 


PERSONS  Advertising  in  "The  Builder,"  may  have  Replies  addressed 
to  the  Office,  46,  Catherine-street,  Coveut-garden.  W.C. 
free  of  ckovjje.  Letters  will  be  forwarded  if  addressed 
envelopes  are  sent,  together  with  sufficient  stomps  to 
cover  the  postage. 


Best  Bath  Stone. 
WESTWOOD  GROUND, 

Box  Ground,  Combe  Do-wn, 

Corsbam  Down, 

And  Farleigh  Do-wn. 

EANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.,  Limited, 
Corsham,  Wilts.  [Advt. 


Box  Ground  Stone 

Is  tbe  Best  for  Use  in  all  Exposed  Positions, 
being  a well-known  and  tried  Weather  Stone. 
50,000  feet  cube  in  stock. 

PICTOR  & SONS,  BOX,  WILTS. 

[Advt. 


Donlting  Freestone  and  Ham  Hill  Stone 

of  best  quality,  in  blocks,  or  prepared  ready  for 
fixing.  An  inspection  of  tbe  Doulting  Quarries 
is  respectfully  solicited;  and  Axcbitects  and 
others  are  CAUTIONED  against  inferior  stone. 
Prices,  delivered  to  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  given  on  application  to  CHARLES 
TRASK,  Norton  - sub  - Eamdon,  Ilminster. 
Somerset. — Agent,  Mr.  E.  WILLIAMS,  73, 
Cbarlotte-street,  Portland-place,  W.  [Advt. 


Donlting^  Stone, 
HAM  HILL, 

BLUE  LIAS  LIME 
(Ground  or  Lump), 


Of  tbe  very  best 
quality.  — Address 
direct  to  STAPLE 
& HANN,  Quarry 
Owners,  Stoke, 
Ilminster.  [Advt, 


Asphalto. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lava 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr,  H.  Glenn),  Office,  38, 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials 
for  damp  courses, railway  arches,  warebousefloors, 
flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds  and  milk-rooms, 
granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces.  [Advt. 


Asphalte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava,  and 
White  Aapbaltes. 

M.  STODART  & CO. 

Office: 

No.  90  Cannon-street,  E.G.  [Advt. 


J.  L.  BACON  & CO., 

MA*NUFACTUREES  OF  IMPEOTED 

STEAM  AND  HOT-WATEI 
APPARATUS, 

Ton  WABMING  AND  VENTILATING 

Private  Honees,  Chnrchee,  Schools,  Hospitals, 
Manufactories,  Greenhouses,  4c. 

OFFICES  AND  SHOW-BOOMS  : — 

No.  34,  UPPER  GLOUCESTER  PLACE 
DORSET  SQUARE,  LONDON,  N.W. 
And  at  DUBLIN,  BELFAST,  GLASGOW,  and 
NEWCASTLE, 

Illustrated  Pamphlet  on  “Heating”  post  free. 


The  Subscription  List  will  close  on  JUNE  23rd 
/or  Towti  and  Countri/. 


The  “ Lancaster  Park  ” Hotel, 

HYDROPATHIC,  ANii  IIIG 

HAKROGATE  LAND  COMPANY, 

LIMITED. 


(Incorporated  under  the  Companiw  Acts,  whereby  the  iiabiUty  ol 
each  Shareholder  ie  limited  to  the  amount  of  his  Share.) 


CAPITAL  £100,000, 

IN  20,000  SHARES  OF  £5  EACH. 

ISSUE  of  the  remaining  1,5,000  SHARES,  iieiitg  the  amount 
re(|uire<l  to  complete  the  Purchaic,  Erect  and  Furnish  the ‘ Lan- 
caster.’’ and  for  Working  Capital  (the  balance  of  the  pnsvhase-money, 
25,000f.  beuig  taken  in  fully  i>aid-up  Shares),  peyable  as  followa  : — 
20s.  per  Share  on  Application ; 403.  ou  Allotment ; future  Calls, 
208.  pvT  Share,  at  inteiTals  of  not  less  than  thiee  months 
between  each  Call. 


DIRECTORS. 

James  Powell,  esq.  Westwood,  Harrogate. 

G.  T.  Fowler,  esci.  Baynes  Park. 

J,  T.  Gray,  esci.  SI,  Elizabeth-street,  Eaton-squsre. 

Edward  D.  Mathews,  esq.  Assoc.  Meiu.  lust.  C.E.  Vnion-CO.  It 
Chambers,  E.C, 

R.  Revett,  esii.  Director  of  the  South-West  Suburban  W.ater  Com- 
l«uy. 

BANKERS. 

Lloyd’e,  Barnett’s,  and  Bosanquefs  Bank  (Limited',  CO  aud  62, 
Lombard-street,  Loiidou,  E.C.  and  Branches. 

Knaresborough  aud  Claro  Banking  Company  (Limited),  Harrogate. 
SOLICITORS. 

Frederick  Bradley,  esq.  7S,  Mark-lane.  London,  E.C. 

Messrs.  Powell,  Harrogate  and  Knaresborough,  Y'orkshlre. 

SECRETARY. 

Arthur  Wellesley  Bigawortb,  esq. 

OFFICES. 

No.  13.  Bnekingham-street,  Adelphi,  London,  W.C. 


PROSPECTUS, 

The  object  of  this  Company  is  to  purchase  the  Freehold  Estate 
tailed  ■■  Lancaster  Park,  ” High  Harrogate,  embracing  an  .area  of 
19  acres.  1 rood,  38  perches,  or  94,319  ^unre  yards,  and  on  the  portion 
thereof  froutiiig  the  ’’  Stray  ’’  to  build  an  Hotel,  combined  with  a 
Hydropathic  Establishment,  and  subsequently  to  erect  houses  on  the 
reniaming  land,  or  to  sell  plots  for  that  purpose, 

Tbe  portion  set  apart  for  the  Hotel  and  the  Hydropathic  Estab- 
lishment, facing  the  "Stray"  (which  in  extent  is  2U0  acres,  and 
secured  by  Act  of  Pajliameut  to  tbe  town  as  an  opeu  space  for  ever), 
with  its  gardens  and  pleasure-grounds,  U 2)  acres,  or  11,816  stjuare 
yards,  and  is  oue  of  tbe  finest  sites  in  Harrogate  for  such  a purpose. 
It  faces  west  and  south,  with  most  extensive  views,  and  presents 
altogether  an  unusually  grand  position  for  the  erection  ol  such  an 
establishment,  with  alt  modern  unjiroveiuents  and  sanitary 
appliances  so  essential  in  each  buildings. 

There  is  every  description  of  miueral  water  in  Harrogate,  and  most 
varieties  of  ailment  or  malady  are  readily  reached  through  their 
peculiar  and  ditlerent  properties  : indeed,  the  cures  effected  by  even 
a few  weeks'  residence  are  marvellous.  There  is  the  best  of  air,  good 
drainage,  every  convenience  as  to  railway,  j)oatal,  aud  tclegr.iiih 
arrangements. 

Apart  from  the  Waters  and  their  healing  properties,  Harrogate  is  a 
channlng  place,  aud  visitors  for  pleasure  are  even  mure  nunieroua. 
thau  those  who  as  patients  visit  it  for  its  health-restoring  virtues. 
The  surrounding  countiyis  beautiful,  and  abounds  in  objects  and 
places  of  the  highest  historical  Interest,  such  as  KmareslioTough  and 
ite  celebrated  Castle,  Fountains  Abbey,  Bolton  Abbey.  Kirlmtall 
Abbey,  4c.  4c. 

Bhiperieuce  shows  that  modem  Hotels  combined  with  Hyilropathio 
Establishments,  well  placed,  well  built,  and  well  conducted,  pay  a 
very  high  rate  ol  Interest  on  the  sums  invested  in  them.  The 
" Queen's " Hotel,  which  immediately  faces  the  proposed  " Lan- 
caster Park  ’’  Hotel,  pays  10  per  cent,  on  the  purchase  of  OS.OOOl.  The 
Swan  Hydropathic  is  paying  ilarge  dividends,  and  Sinedicy  s last  year 
showed  a profit  ol  upwards  of  20  per  cent,  and  the  undertakings  at 
Southport.  Tunbridge  Wells,  and  other  places,  are  also  paying  well ; 
therefore  it  is  only  reasonable  to  believe,  on  ordinary  grounds  alone, 
that  the  " Lancaster’’ will  become  equally  remunerative.  Besides, 
as  more  than  20  Hotels  in  Harrogate  are  always  full  during  the 
season,  and  yield  notoriously  handsome  pTofiis.  and  as  visitors  in- 
crease in  number  every  year,  there  isample  room  for  others  without 
in  tbe  slightest  degree  miUtaiiug  against  the  existing  ones.  Again, 
Harrogate,  like  Buxton,  is  gradually  becoming  a winter  as  well  os 
a summer  place  of  resort ; fur  although  its  situation  Is  high  and  the 
air  cold  in  winter,  the  atmespbere  is  free  from  moisture,  and  i>racing 
uid  exhilarating  in  the  extreme,— especially  in  High  Harrogate. 

The  present  resident  population  of  Hnirogate  is  10,000,  hut  fru)i> 
the  beginning  of  May  to  the  end  of  Beptember  or  the  middle  of 
October,  it  U abont  26,000.  Statistics  show  that  there  are  about 
80,000  visitors  in  the  aggregate  during  this  period, — that  is  to  say. 
about  16,000  who  change  five  times.  This  Bow  of  visitors  is  steadily 
on  tbe  increase,  and  yet,  strange  to  say,  there  is  no  accommodation 
fur  families  of  position  aud  others  who  desire  the  seclusion  of  home 
as  well  as  tlie  advantages  of  an  hotel,  such  as  is  provided  by  tlie 
arrangements  at  the  "Imperial"  at  Torquay,  and  other  ruodcru 
houses.  To  fill  up  this  great  void,  and  to  render  Hnirogate  the 
Queen  of  Bpos,  perfect  for  visitors,  the  " Lancaster  ’’  Is  proponed. 

As  perfect  and  economical  numagement  can  be  better  secured  alt 
round  when  there  arc  a number  of  resident  boarders,  and  it  is  known 
that  those  living  in  the  establishment  are  pecuniarily  interesteil  in 
its  success;  therefore,  original  Subscribers  for  fifty  Shores  and 
upwards  will  be  given  a discount  of  ten  per  cent,  on  their  accouutA. 

Tbe  entire  estate  of  " Lancaster  Park  " can  be  acquired  at  nreduceil 
price  by  purchasing  it  in  a eingle  block.  It  is  handsomely  laid  out 
and  planted ; the  roads  and  sewers  are  well  made  and  approved  by 
the  Improvement  Commissioners,  and  gas  and  water  Liid  ou  through- 
out. These  works  have  been  completed  at  a considerable  outlay  and 
tbe  Estate  prepared  for  immediate  huildiag  development.  The 
tenure,  moreover,  is  freehold,  by  direct  transfer  from  Her  Majesty 
ju  respect  of  her  Duchy  of  Lancaster — a "Queen's  title,"  which  ie 
absolutely  Indisputable. 

The  estate,  on  which  about  43  houses  c.an  bo  built,  contains  plot- 
of  nearly  1,600  square  yards  each,  in  addition  to  the  Hotel  and  Ua 
grounds,  and  ore  moet  eligible  for  the  erection  of  Villa  Residences. 

The  undertaking  altogether  offiere  to  capitalists  and  others  an 
opportunity  for  useful  and  profitable  investment,  aud  they  are 
invited  to  visit  Harrogate  and  judge  for  themselves  as  to  the  unusual 
beauty  and  capabilities  of  tbe  Estate. 

A provisional  contract  has  been  entered  into  whereby  the  Owner 
agrees  to  accept  50,0001.  half  in  cash  aud  half  lu  fully  jiaid-np- 
shares  in  the  Company,  thus  showing  his  entire  coufideuce  In  the 
ondertaking. 

Two  superior  villas  have  alre.'uly  been  built  upon  the  property,  at 
a cost  of  upwards  of  8, 0001.  exclusive  of  laud,  which  are  included  ii> 
the  purchase,  also  the  substantl&lly-built  resideuce  colled  "Tlie 
Hollies,"  and  its  sarroundings. 

The  contract  entered  into  between  the  Trustee  of  the  Comp.my  ami 
Robert  Walker  may  be  seeu  at  the  Ofilces  of  the  Solicitors,  wliero 
a copy  of  the  Memorandum  and  Articles  of  Association  may  likewi!.e 
be  perused. 

The  preliminary  expenses  for  establishing  the  Coinjiany  will  be 
confined  to  actual  payments,  such  ns  printing,  advertising,  brokera;ir. 
legal  expenses,  postage,  and  office  expenses. 

Prospectuses  and  Forms  of  Application  for  Shares  may  he  obtained 
at  tbe  Offices  of  the  Company,  or  of  tbe  Bankers  .and  Solicitors. 


INTERNATIONAL 

No.  6. 


HEALTH  EXHIBITION 

fo  5Swtf&ctr. 

JUNE  21,  1884. 


HANDICRAFT  TEACHING,  MODELS, 
APPARATUS,  &c.,  WITH  RESULTS  OP 
INDUSTRIAL  WORK  DONE  IN  TECH- 
NICAL SCHOOLS. 

NE  of  the  most  important  sec- 
tions of  the  Education  Division 
in  the  Health  Exhibition  is 
that  comprised  in  the  new 
building  of  the  Central  Insti- 
tution of  the  City  and  Guilds 
of  London,  having  relation  to 
educational  work  and  appli- 
ances, Ac.  _ Although  the  exhibits  to  some 
extent  bearing  on  primary,  secondary,  and  art 
and  science  schools  have  been  on  view  in  the 
Albert;  Hall,  with  some  more  in  tbo  Belgian 
Court,  yet  the  display  intended  in  the  City  and 
Guilds  of  London  Institute  is  not  open  to  the 
public  as  wo  write,  though  great  haste  was 
being  made  to  have  everything  in  position 
before  the  close  of  the  presei|t  week.  In  the 
new  building,  as  well  as  in  the  Albert  Hall  and 
elsewhere,  there  is  a large  collection  of 
apparatus  and  fittings,  with  examples  of  work 
executed  by  boys  and  youths,  shown  in  relation 
to  elementary  schools  ; yet  the  particular 
portions  that  come  within  our  province  at 
present  are  those  exhibits  in  connexion  with 
technical  and  apprenticeship  schools.  En 
passmU,  wc  may  also  state  that  a special  feature 
in  this  new  building  will  be  the  French  educa- 
tional exhibits  bearing  upon  the  primary  schools 
of  Prance,  and  the  industrial  teaching  imparted 
therein.  Some  of  the  British  exhibits  in  con- 
nexion with  technical  and  apprenticeship  schools 
are  arranged  in  a room  near  the  top  of  the 
building,  the  walls  of  the  corridor  leading 
thereto  being  bung  with  a large  number  of 
•drawings  in  relation  to  building  and  coach- 
building  construction.  The  heavier  class  of 
exhibits  of  Group  YI.  are  in  the  basement  story, 
comprising  lathes,  workshop  • benches,  car- 
penters’, cabinetmakers’,  carvers’,  and  wood- 
workers’  tools  generally.  Before  commencing 
to  describe  the  principal  exhibits  on  view,  we 
may  further  remark  that  none  of  the  stands 
■were  numbered  on  the  occasion  of  cur  visit, 
and  the  goods  also  of  some  intending  exhi- 
bitors were  not  on  view.  Assuming,  however, 
that  the  numbering  in  the  catalogue  will  be 
adhered  to,  we  adopt  it.  Mr.  John  Channon, 
Newland-atreet,  Pimlico,  S.W.  (Stand  1,512), 
who  is  instructor  in  brickwork  in  Finsbury 
Technical  College,  exhibits  a brickwork  finial 
of  Renaissance  design,  which  may  be  pronounced 
excellent  in  point  of  execution.  The  jointing 
is  very  fine,  and  the  surface  of  the  bricks  as 
even  as  possible.  This  brick  finial  in  stylo 
had  its  counterpart  in  much  of  the  work 
■executed  in  tho  Queen  Anne  and  Early 
Georgian  periods.  'I'wo  drawings  accompany 
this  exhibit,  giving  full  workshop  details  for 
its  execution,  plan  of  consoles,  with  illustration 
showing  the  bond  and  true  shape  of  bricks  as 
cut  in  first  instance.  Tho  workshop  details,  or 
“ setting-out,”  as  workmen  are  wont  to  desig- 
nate the  development  of  the  lines,  are  wnrtlTy 
of  every  commendation,  and  will  certainly 
afford  apprentices  or  young  workmen  a clear 
and  good  technical  lesson  in  ornamental  brick- 
work. The  number  of  exhibits  shown  in  this 
top  room,  as  executed  by  the  students  of  the 
Technical  School,  University  College,  Not- 
tingham, are  admirable  as  a whole,  and  impart 
sound  and  practical  teaching  in  relation  to  the 
carpentry,  joinery,  and  other  kindred  branches 
they  relate  to.  Here  is  a model  of  a queenpost 
roof  for  engine-house,  so  framed  that  the  tie- 
beam  can  be  utilised  for  raising  heavy  weights, 
by  the  insertion  of  ringed  bolts,  the  said  tie- 
beam  or  girder  being  well  tied  up  to  the  frame- 
work above.  The  other  exhibits  include  a 


model  of  newel  staircase,  well  constructed,  a 
number  of  small  models  or  portions  of  stair- 
case and  handrail  work,  cylinders,  and 
wreaths,  constructed  on  true  geometrical  prin- 
ciples. Tho  panel  and  handrail  exhibit  (in 
part)  the  blocked  well-hole,  showing  the 
method  for  gluing  up  the  pieces  that  form  the 
cylinder  that  makes  the  circuit  of  the  well- 
hole,  and  the  small  scroll  in  mahogany,  with 
portion  of  straight  rail ; all  are  well  handled. 
A number  of  drawings  accompany  the  above 
exhibits,  clearly  illustrating  handrail  con- 
struction for  various  forms  of  stairs,  from 
the  first  lesson  in  the  tangent  method  of 
describing  handrail  ramps  and  wreaths,  Ac. 
Mr.  L.  J.  Franks,  Hutchinson-street,  Aldgate, 


valves,  Ac.,  and,  as  a whole,  they  reflect  great 
credit  on  the  Institution,  for  they  affurd 
undeniable  evidence  of  the  value  of  the  technical 
teaching  and  preparatory  handicraft  instruction 
imparted  to  the  boys.  Mr.  James  Rigg,  11,  Queen- 
Victoria-street,  E.C.  (Stand  1,510),  occupies  a. 
large  space,  but  with  advantage  to  the  practical- 
minded  visitor,  by  exhibits  in  relation  (I.)  to 
practical  plane  and  solid  geometry;  (II.) 
machine  construction;  (III.)  building  coustrnc- 
tion  (illustrating  roof  principles,  Ac.)  ; (YI.) 
theoretical  mechanics ; (VII.)  applied  niceha- 
nics ; (XXII.)  steam,  tho  latter  including  sec- 
tional working  models  of  various  machines  and 
steam-engines  for  class  instruction.  This  is  a 
very  valuable  display,  and  well  worthy  of  the 


E.C.  (Stand  1,513),  displays  variou.s  articles  of  , visit  of  the  young  building  artisan  and  mecha- 
fretwork,  comprising  alphabets,  memorials,  nical  engineer.  A detailed  description  of  even 
writing  utensils  cut  from  wood,  and  also  designs  j a tithe  of  the  exhibits  shown  by  Mr.  Rigg 
and  tools  for  making  the  same.  The  articles  on  I would  necessitate  more  space  than  wo  can 
the  stand  wore  partly  concealed  by  a covering  afford.  The  exhibits,  in  regard  to  materials 
during  our  visit,  and  we  were  unable  to  see  but  and  workmanship,  even  apart  from  the  sound 
a few  of  them.  That  portion  which  we  were  ‘ constructive  lessons  their  study  will  afford, 
able  to  examine  of  the  fretwork  articles  appeared  merit  every  commendation.  Tho  National 
to  he  very  well  executed.  Tho  Sheffield  School  Industrial  Home  forCrippledBoy8,‘VVrio'ht’s- 
Board  Central  Schools  (Stand  1,51-1)  display  a lane,  Kensington  (Standi, 517),  presents,  among 
large  number  of  pieces  of  carpentry  and  joinery, ' other  exhibits,  a number  of  examples  in  ca^ 
models  illustrating  the  principles  of  construe-  pentry,  joinery,  and  fancy  cabinet  work, 
tion,  Ac.  These  are  called  “workshop  exer- 1 executed  by  tho  boys  in  the  Institute.  Apart 
cises,”  and  excellent  exercises  they  are  for  ^ from  the  above  workmanship  there  arc  speci- 
youths  intended  for  the  building  trades,  to  which  I mens  of  heraldic  stamping,  and  copper-plate 
they  relate.  Here  we  have  articles  or  portions  printing,  tailoring,  harness-work  and  saddlery, 
of  joinery  and  framing  illustrating  mortising,  ! The  finished  examples  in  relation  to  joinery- 
tenoning,  scarfing,  halving,  mitreing,  dove-  work,  including  desks,  work-boxes,  and  kindred 
tailing,  and  other  forms  of  uniting  timber  in  [ articles,  are  very  fairly  finished  by  tho  poor 
framing.  A good  plain  model  of  queen-post ; youths  of  this  deserving  institution.  The 
roof  is  also  shown,  evidencing  cleanly  handled  I School  of  Art-Wood  Carving,  Royal  Albert 
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and  accui'ate  work.  There  are  accouipanyiii' 
drawings  coloured,  or  in  imitation  of  the  grain 
of  the  wood,  displaying  the  different  forms  of 
joints  in  carpentry,  and  also  in  relation  to  iron 
construction.  The  whole  of  the  exhibits  of  this 
school  are  very  creditable,  and  are  calculated  to 
effect  much  good  in  the  practical  instruction  of 
hoys  in  the  crafts  to  which  they  belong.  The 
Oldham  School  of  Science  and  Art  (J.  P. 
Phythian  and  J.  Robertson,  Stand  1,510) 
display  a collection  of  coloured  chalk  drawings 
on  black  board,  in  detail  of  machine  con- 
struction. There  are  also  models  of  roofs 
and  good  illustrations  of  descriptive  geometry, 
showing,  by  a series  of  stretched  strings 
strained  from  a level  plane  to  a vertical. 


Hall  (Miss  Rowe,  manager,  Stand  1,519),  has 
on  view  a number  of  specimens  of  carving, 
raouhling,  panels,  brackets,  Ac.  The  case  in 
which  these  exhibits  were  enclosed  on  the 
occasion  of  our  visit  was  partly  veiled  within 
by  coverings  of  paper,  so  we  could  only  see  a 
few  of  the  exhibits,  which  appeared  to  bo  of 
good  design  and  cleanly  handled.  This  wood- 
carving school  is  in  connexion  with  the  City  and 
Guilds  of  London  Institute. 

In  the  corridor,  stretching  from  the  head  of 
the  staircase  to  tho  i-oom  in  which  tho  above 
exhibits  are  displayed,  there  are  arranged  upon 
the  walls  on  each  side  the  coach-building  and 
house  - building  drawings  mentioned  in  tho 
beginning  of  our  notice.  The  Institute  of 


the  relation^  between  tho  traces  of  lines  ; British  Carriage  Manufacturers,  G.  N.  Hooper, 
lying  in  it,  intersection  of  a line  and  plane  president,  IfiA,  GreatQiieeu-street  (Space  1,500)* 
normal  to  a plane,  and  tho  horizontal  line  to  a display  firstly  drawings  to  scale  of  carriages  and 
plane.  Again,  we  have,  by  the  medium  of  these  parts  of  carriages;  secondly,  models  to  illus- 
stretched  cords  or  strings  (in  elevation),  two  trate  the  various  joints,  bevels,  and  fasten- 
intersecting  lines  enveloping  a sphere  and  their  * ings  in  framing  carriages.  Tbo  drawings  to 
tangent  plane.  These  illustrations  are  truly  J scale  are  well  executed.  Among  the  carria"e 
practical  lessons  in  geometry,  valuable  to  young,  building  exhibits  are  some  executed  by  mero 
artisans  in  building  construction,  for  they  could  ' youths,  and  others  by  adults  engaged  in  one 
understand  more  in  a few  minutes  from  their  department  or  another  of  the  coach  and  enrriage- 
examination  than  they  would  probably  in  hours  making  trade.  Of  models  proper,  or  those 
of  studying  drawings  on  a flat  surface  in  rela-  i executed  in  wood  or  iron,  we  did  not  observe 
tion  to  tho  same  problems.  The  Allan  Glen’s ' any,  save  two  small  pieces  of  work.  In  coach 
Institution,  Glasgow  (Stand  1,515),  have  on  ^ and  carriage  building  there  arc,  it  may  bo 
view  a very  fine  and  varied  assortment  of  models  observed,  both  carpentry  and  joinery,  as  well 
of  machines,  and  parts  of  machines,  with  ''  as  iron  construction,  and  technical  knowledge 
examples  of  mechanical  drawing  and  machine  ^ in  designing  and  framing  is  very  necessary, 
design.^  There  is  also  a drawing,  in  isoraetrical  j There  are  curves,  too,  which  are  amenable  to 
projection,  of  the  chemical  laboratory  in  the  the  rules  of  practical  geometry,  though  the 
Institution.  This  is  one  of  the  educational  ‘ education  of  tho  eye  and  bold  freehand  drawing 
establishments  in  Scotland  visited  by  the  ' can  accomplish  much.  The  Coachmakers’ Corn- 
Royal  Commission  on  Technical  Education,  and  ; pany  or  Guild  display  a very  fiue  collection  of 
favourably  reported  upon  in  their  report,  which  ' competition  drawings,  which  gained  first,  second, 
is  being  noticed  in  these  pages.  The  models  and  | and  third  prizes  during  the  last  two  years! 
drawings  have  all  been  executed  by  tho  boys  iu  These  drawings  are  full-size.  The  competition 
tho  Institution.  These  models  and  parts  of  drawing  by  Mr.  WilHam  Coward,  age  21,  which 
machines  in  wood  are  coloured  or  painted  to  ' is  a first-prize  one,  is  exceedingly  good  as  a 
represent  the  appearance  of  the  metal.  The  whole,  with  bold  and  flowing  curves,  yet  uniting 
exhibits  are  very  numerous  in  connexion  with  | stability  in  construction.  The  second-prize 
steam  maebinery,  couplings,  shaftings,  safety-  ^ drawing  by  Mr.  George  Budd  is  very  creditable. 
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Xindred  exhibits  in  carringe-building  are  shown 
I y the  Institute  of  Methods  and  Results,  Man- 
thester,  and  a number  of  drawings  are  also 
displayed  upon  the  walls  of  the  corridor,  illus- 
trating the  instruction  given  in  carriage- 
building, &c.,  in  special  trade  schools,  New- 
castle-on-Tyne  and  Worcester.  St.  Mark’s 
Technical  and  Drawing  Classes  for  Coach 
Artisans,  Mr.  Thomas  Coward,  secretary, George- 
street,  Grosvenor- square  (Space  1,507a),  exhibit 
alarge  number  of  drawings  illustrative  of  lessons 
in  practical  geometry,  solid  projection,  and 
coach-making  details.  Accompanying  the  above 
are  a series  of  written  questions  and  answers  in 
coach-building  by  students  of  St.  Mark’s,  such 
as  are  required  in  the  annual  examinations  of 
the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute.  The 
drawings  are  well  calculated  to  effect  the  object 
-of  practical  or  technical  instruction  in  the  some- 
what complex  craft  of  coach-making.  Of  draw- 
ings connected  with  building  construction,  we 
have  in  the  same  corridor  a number  in  relation 
to  home  and  foreign  chemical  laboratories  shown 
by  the  Technical  College,  Finsbury.  Then  we 
have  Professor  Armstrong’s  Working  Tables, 
Students’  Working  Tables  (Owens  College, 
Manchester,  &c.).  This  large  collection  of 
laboratory  constructive  details  consists  of  those 
which  were  used  by  Mr.  E.  C.  Robins,  architect, 
in.  illustrating  papers  read  by  him  recently  at 
the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects.  Mr. 
A.  B.  N.  Kennedy,  University  College,  London, 
presents  plan  and  photographs  of  engineering 
laboratory  at  that  institntion,  with  some  results 
of  the  work  done.  The  Manchester  Museum 
Committee  display  upon  the  corridor  walls  a 
collection  of  pictures  for  schools,  by  means  of 
which  it  is  sought  to  lead  children  to  take  inte- 
rest in  objects  represented  in  the  pictures  in 
Ijooks  describing  the  objects,  in  the  processes  by 
which  the  pictures  were  made,  and  in  art. 
There  are  two  or  three  exhibitors  absent  from 
the  corridor,  and  oneparticularly  whose  absence 
wa  noticed  in  connexion  with  the  workshop 
group  of  exhibits,  although  he  is  duly  cata- 
logued in  both  departments. 

Coming  to  the  exhibits  on  the  basement-floor 
the  Britannia  Company,  Colchester  (Stand 
1,523),  display  a large  number  of  lathes,  some 
of  them  specially  adapted  for  boys  in  work- 
shop schools.  On  this  stand  there  are  also 
on  view  a circular  saw  for  foot  or  steam,  and 
fret-saws  for  workshops  and  for  ordinary  use. 
The  assortment  is  varied,  and  although  most  of 
the  lathes  are  of  the  ordinary  description,  they 
are  apparently  strong  in  make  and  moderate  in 
price.  Messrs.  Melhuish&  Sons,  Fetter-lane,  E.C. 
(Stand  1,524),  exhibit  a very  large  and  varied  col- 
lection of  carpenters’,  joiners’,  cabinet-makers’, 
and  other  woodworkers’  tools,  with  amateur’s 
lathe  for  wood  or  metal.  All  kinds  of  carvers’ 
and  engravers’  tools  are  also  on  view,  as  well  as 
two  very  noticeable  carpenters’  benches,  with 
eliding  instead  of  fixed  check,  and  a screw  at 
the  back  end  as  well  as  one  at  the  usual  place 
in  the  front.  These  benches  have  a drawer, 
and  are  of  solid  beech,  the  end  screws  working 
the  sliding  • check  being  of  hornbeam  wood. 
The  vice  at  end  of  sliding-check  will  prove 
very  serviceable  to  woodworkers  in  performing 
a number  of  operations  where  a tight  grip 
is  needed.  These  workshop  benches  have  been 
manufactured  in  the  Black  Forest,  Germany, 
and  for  strength  and  immobility  they  are  not 
exceeded  by  any  bench  in  the  British  Market. 
All  their  parts  are  well  put  together,  and  they 
could  scarcely  be  produced  in  this  country  at 
the  price  for  which  they  are  sold.  The  exhibits 
of  all  kinds  are  of  good  manufacture.  Mr.  John 
Henry  Evans,  Wardour-street,  Soho  (Stand 
1,525),  exhibits  four  particular  lathes,  one  self- 
acting slide,  and  screw-cutting  lathe,  a lathe 
with  requisite  fittings  for  ornamental  turning, 
and  two  smaller  lathes  for  youths,  or  for 
ordinary  technical  workshop  school  purposes. 
The  5-m.  central  lathe  fitted  with  oval  and 
eccentric  chucks  and  other  adjustments,  is  a 
very  fine  machine  for  ornamental  turning. 
Beautiful  designs  can  be  worked  out  by 
certain  arrangements,  and  the  exhibitor 
himself,  who  is  a practical  turner,  will  be  seen 
occasionally  at  this  stand,  showing  his  dexterity 
in  working  delicate  patterns  in  ivory  and  wood. 
Messrs.  Holtzapffel  Co.,  Charing-cross,  S.W. 
(Stand  1,526),  are  well  known  in  connexion  -with 
the  production  of  lathes  of  the  best  kind.  One 
of  the  family  is  the  author  of  a book  on  lathes 
and  the  turnery  art,  which  has  run  through 
several  editions,  and  a new  one  is  in  preparation. 
Nothing  yet  produced  in  the  way  of  lathes 
exceeds  the  general  good  workmanship  and  finish 


of  the  lathes  of  this  firm.  The  ordinary  machines 
are  fully  up  to  the  mark,  while  those  intended 
for  ornamental  turnery  are  simply  exquisite,  if 
we  can  apply  the  term  to  describe  their  perfec- 
tion, or  rather,  let  us  say,  their  excellence  in 
finish  in  all  their  details.  The  work  in  ivory 
representing  Gothic  church  architecture,  cinque- 
foil sinkings  or  cuttings,  Perpendicular  and 
geometrical  tracery,  and  other  details,  is  all 
lathe  work.  There  are  also  on  view  ornamental 
turnery^representing  vases,  chalices,  finials,  &c., 
executed  by  the  instrumentality  of  the  orna- 
mental lathes  by  the  adjustment  of  certain 
chucks  and  slides  necessary  to  be  used  in  the 
production  of  higher  class  and  complex  orna- 
mental turnery.  This  firm  show  a portable  forge 
for  ship  riveting  or  for  repairing  work  in  con- 
nexion with  other  trades.  Mr.  Thomas  J.  Syer, 
Finsbnry-street,  E.C.  (Stand  1,527)  has  on  view 
some  workshop  benches  intended  for  colleges  or 
technical  schools  where  some  manual  exercises  in 
certain  trades  form  a part  of  the  teaching.  There 
is  one  long  bench  fitted  for  four  pupils,  but  capable 
of  working  six  at  certain  operations  not  re- 
quiring such  a lengthened  space  as  planing  up 
long  pieces  of  scantling.  This  bench  is  sup- 
ported on  metal  standards  of  an  ornamental 
pattern,  and  fitted  with  four  patent  grip  irons, 
which  take  a hold  almost  instantaneously.  A 
second  and  shorter  workshop  school-bench  is 
also  shown,  of  a very  serviceable  kind,  together 
with  bench  knives,  holdfasts,  mitre  machines, 
and  sundry  other  tools  needed  by  carpenters, 
joiners,  and  other  woodworkers. 

We  have  now  noticed  all  the  appliances, 
models,  plans,  &c.,  we  found  in  position  on  the 
occasion  of  our  visit  in  the  class  relating  to 
handicraft  teaching  in  technical  and  appren- 
ticeship schools.  As  we  have  said  already,  there 
will  be  found  a large  number  of  exhibits  also  in 
the  building  of  the  Central  Institution  of  the  City 
and  Guilds  of  London  in  relation  to  elementary 
trade  teaching  in  primary  schools.  If  it  be 
deemed  necessary,  these  exhibits  may  come  in 
for  a separate  notice,  particularly  that  portion 
bearing  upon  primary  schools  in  France.  From 
what  we  have  described  in  connexion  with 
British  exhibits  an  insight  may  be  had  of  the 
effect  of  the  movement  in  favour  of  technical 
education  in  the  British  Islands.  Manufac- 
turers will,  of  course,  be  ready  to  supply  all 
sorts  of  appliances,  apparatus,  and  fittings  for 
the  possible  wants  of  boys  as  well  as  men ; still, 
though  class  instruction  in  various  ways  may 
prove  valuable  as  a preparatory  course,  and  as 
means  to  an  end,  the  regular  workshop  must 
constitute  the  best  training  school  for  the  turn- 
ing out  of  skilled  workmen. 


BATHS,  LAVATORIES,  WATER- 
FITTINGS,  &c. 

Class  XXXI.  is  mainly  devoted  to  baths, 
lavatories,  and  other  appliances  necessary  for 
personal  cleanliness  or  curative  treatment. 
These  exhibits  are,  for  the  most  part,  located  in 
East  Central  Gallery  C,  but  there  are  some 
other  exhibits  of  the  kind  scattered  about  in 
various  parts  of  the  Exhibition.  These  we  will 
refer  to  further  on,  but  must  perforce  include 
in  the  present  notice  mention  of  such  water- 
closets,  urinals,  traps,  &c.,  as  may  be  necessary 
in  connexion  with  the  stands  mentioned ; for 
thoug’h  the  majority  of  such  appliances  are 
exhibited  in  the  South  and  East  Annexes  (see 
our  previous  notices),  the  classification  is  very 
imperfect.  We  commence,  then,  by  taking  the 
first  stand  in  East  Central  Gallery  C,  viz., 
No.  927,  that  of  Mr.  George  Jennings,  of  Stan- 
gate,  who  exhibits  some  excellent  tip-up  and 
other  lavatories,  among  them  a double  lavatory 
fitted  with  patent  shampooing  apparatus  capable 
of  being  used  for  either  basin.  This  is  a very 
convenient  arrangement,  and  is  likely  to  bo 
much  appreciated  in  clnbhouses  and  other 
similar  establishments.  A combined  lavatory 
and  urinal,  with  automatic  flashing  arrange- 
ment, is  likely  to  find  much  favour  in  situations 
where  space  is  limited,  and  where  convenience 
and  sightliness  are  desiderated.  For  billiard- 
rooms  and  other  situations,  Jennings’s  concealed 
lavatories  for  angles  or  other  positions  may  be 
commended  to  the  notice  of  visitors  interested. 
A housemaid’s  sink  with  flushing  rim,  butler’s 
pantry  and  wash-up  sinks  for  kitchens  and 
sculleries,  some  good  plumbing  and  brass  work, 
besides  a useful  though  not  very  elegant  water- 
post  or  drinking-fountain,  and  Jennings’s  self- 
cleansing ball-traps,  are  among  the  miscellaneons 
contents  of  this  stand.  The  chief  exhibits  of 
this  firm,  however,  consist  of  a very  complete 


bath  and  lavatory,  fitted  en  suite  with  some 
excellent  cabinet  work  in  mahogany  of  exquisite 
marking.  This  cabinet  work  has  been  made  by 
the  exhibitors  from  designs  furnished  by  an 
architect.  The  workmanship  is  excellent,  but 
we  cannot  speak  in  unqualified  terms  as  te 
the  excellence  of  the  design,  of  which  the 
weakest  parts  are,  in  our  opinion,  the  “ broken”" 
and  curled  pediments,  and  more  particularly 
that  over  the  lavatory.  Nevertheless  this  kind 
of  thing  is  sure  to  find  admirers  among  th& 
votaries  of  the  so-called  ” Queen  Anne  ” style. 
The  bath  itself  is  fitted  with  all  recent  improve- 
ments, including  a mixing  chamber  for  the  hot 
and  cold  water,  so  that  the  blend  of  hot  and 
cold  water  having  been  made  to  the  bather’s 
fancy,  he  has  only  to  turn  on  one  valve  each  for 
douche,  spray,  sitz,  or  shower.  The  lavatory  is 
fitted  with  shampooing  apparatus.  In  the  rear 
of  these  exhibits,  Mr.  Jennings  shows  his  new 
pedestal-vase  wash-out  closet,  with  trap  inside 
the  pedestal,  which  stands  well  clear  of  the 
wall  at  back  and  sides,  and  needs  no  boxing-in 
in  front.  There  are  no  valves,  cranks,  or  levers 
below  the  seat,  which  is  hinged  so  as  to  turn  up 
and  allow  of  the  use  of  the  closet  as  a slop-sink 
or  urinal.  By  the  peculiar  square  shape  of  the 
basin  a full  depth  of  water  is  obtained  at  the 
sides.  The  outgo  is  at  the  front.  At  the  back, 
just  below  the  water-line,  is  a row  of  small! 
holes,  through  which  fine  jets  of  water  issue 
each  time  the  flushing  arrangement  comes 
into  action,  there  being  also  a flushing-run  at 
the  top  of  the  basin.  The  water  issuing 
from  these  small  holes  is  intended  to  facili- 
tate the  clearing  of  the  contents  of  the 
basin  by  driving  them  down  the  outgo,  but 
the  provision  of  these  holes  is  a detail  as 
to  the  wisdom  of  which  we  are  not  quite 
persuaded,  for  it  seems  to  us  to  be  quite 
within  the  range  of  possibility  that  these  fine 
holes  will  become  clogged  up,  so  that  the  closet 
will  lose  in  efficiency  if  its  efficacious  flushing 
be  dependent  upon  their  being  kept  clear. 
Apart  from  this  detail,  however,  we  think  the 
form  of  the  closet  is  highly  to  be  commended, 
and  it  is  one  of  the  best  things  of  its  particular 
kind  in  the  Exhibition.  Its  external  surface 
may  be  made  as  ornamental  as  fancy  may 
dictate,  or  it  may  be  left  perfectly  plain. 
Being  of  earthenware,  wholly  detached  froui 
the  walls,  and  not  boxed-in,  its  whole  surface, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  surrounding  floor  (which 
may  be  of  cement,  tiles,  or  other  non-absorbenb 
material),  may  be  readily  cleansed  vrith  mop 
or  house-flannel;  and  in  public  institutions, 
where  hydrants  and  hose  are  available,  a well- 
directed  jet  of  water  will  at  once  cleanse  the 
whole  of  the  space  around  and  under  the  closet- 
basin.  The  abolition  of  the  usual  wooden  casing 
or  boxing-in  is  a great  gain,  as  preventing  the 
accumulation  of  dust  and  dirt  and  the  harbour- 
ing of  vermin. 

The  well-known  firm  of  J.  Tylor  & Sons,  of 
Newgate-street  (Stand  928),  have  some  very 
useful  and  interesting  exhibits,  including  a good’ 
serviceable  bath  made  of  zinc-plate,  one-eighth 
of  an  inch  thick.  This  bath  fills  very  quickly 
through  clear-way  valves,  and  is  emptied  very 
rapidly  by  a 3-in.  valve  outlet.  Messrs.  Tylor- 
also  exhibit  two  sample  bath-rooms.  One,  that 
for  a first-class  house,  is  provided  with  a 
5 ft.  6 in.  copper  bath,  with  rounded  bottom, 
2-in.  quick  waste,  wooden  cradle,  and  walnut  top 
and  skirting.  The  lavatory  en  suite  has  a 
polished  walnut  casing  with  tile  panels.  The- 
bath-room  for  a second-class  house  is  provided 
with  a 5 ft.  3 in.  galvanised  tinned  iron  port- 
able batb,  which  requires  no  casing  in,  and 
may  be  readily  removed,  as  a tenant’s  fixture^ 
Some  good  lavatories  are  shown  at  this  stand-, 
including  one  with  a flushing-rim  basin.  There- 
are  also  shown  some  strong  and  serviceable- 
barrack  or  school  lavatories,  some  with  treadle- 
motion  supply  and  wastes  and  some  with  quad- 
rant motions.  By  either  motion  the  basins  are- 
very  quickly  filled  and  emptied,  the  waste- 
outlets  being  unusually  large.  These  lavatories 
are  admirably  adapted  for  military  or  police 
barracks,  or  for  schools.  They  are  provided 
with  Tylor  & Sons’  patent  “waste-not”  self- 
closing, non-conenssive  tap,  which  appears  to 
make  good  its  claim  to  the  possession  of  the- 
three  qualities  indicated  by  its  name.  It  is 
regulated  to  discharge  about  two  gallons  of 
water,  but  can  be  made  to  run  more  or  less- 
if  required.  It  cannot  be  made  to  rnn  a con- 
tinual stream,  but  closes  of  itself  should  the- 
handle  be  fastened  open.  The  same  exhibitors’" 
trough  lavatory  range,  with  slate  top  and  skirt- 
ing, and  with  irremovable  spindle-plug  wastea 
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is  very  stronpr,  and  well  calculated  for  use 
in  schools.  The  wastes  and  overflows  im- 
mediately disconnect  themselves  by  discharging 
into  an  iron  trough,  so  constructed  and  fixed 
that  without  removing  any  parts  the  wastes  and 
overflows  are  accessible  for  cleaning,  should 
stoppage  take  place.  Tylor  & Sons’  improved 
slop-sink  is  provided  with  an  after-flnsh,  and 
has  other  good  points  in  its  favour.  Their 
“flash -out”  urinal,  supplied  by  automatic 
syphon  cistern,  is  worth  attention  from  the  fact 
that  the  part  through  which  the  discharge 
from  the  basin  takes  place  is  at  a higher 
level  than  the  bottom  of  the  basin,  which 
retains  just  sufficient  water  to  cover  the  bottom 
about  1 in.  in  depth.  The  outlet  also  serves  as 
a trap  at  the  head  of  the  discharging-pipe. 
Door-action  urinals  and  closets,  Tylor’s  auto- 
matic flushing-cistern  for  urinals  (which  can  be 
set  to  discharge  at  stated  intervals),  and  the 
“ model”  waste-not  syphon  cistern,  are  all  well 
worth  the  inspection  of  visitors.  The  same 
firm’s  patent  “ universal  ” disconnector  trap  and 
connectors,  for  cutting  off  soil-pipes  from  direct 
connexion  with  the  drain,  are  also  worth  notice. 
The  trap  is  capable  of  easy  inspection,  and  as 
the  connectors  fit  into  one  another,  the  depth  at 
which  the  drain  is  laid  is  immaterial.  Among 
the  water-closets  exhibited  at  this  stand  are 
Tylor  & Sons’  “clear-way”  regulator  valve- 
closets,  and  their  valve,  hopper,  and  ships’ 
closets  fitted  with  Terry’s  patent  time-econo- 
mising pedal  action.  These  are  well  worth 
notice,  as  is  Bean’s  improved  iron  hoppercloset, 
fitted  with  the  “ model  ” waste-not  cistern.  A 
little  contrivance  known  as  • Tylor’s  patent 
grooved  joint  for  connecting  lead-pipe  with- 
out solder  is  not  so  generally  known  as  it 
apparently  deserves  to  be.  We  are  informed 
that  a joint  so  made  will  stand  40  lb. 
pressure.  This  joint  is  allowed  by  the 
Canterbury  and  other  water  companies. 
Water  fittings  are,  and  always  have  been,  a 
speciality  with  these  exhibitors.  Besides  a 
great  variety  of  water-closet  and  bath  valves 
and  fittings,  they  show  their  “ City  of  London” 
water-post  or  street  well,  fitted  with  their 
“ model  ” waste-not  cistern,  as  fired  for  the 
Corporation  of  London  in  the  courts  and 
alleys  of  the  city,  under  constant  supply  from 
the  mains  of  the  New  River  Company.  The 
water-post  cannot  be  left;  running,  and  only 
yields  one  pailful  at  each  turn  of  the  knob, 
and  for  it  to  do  this  the  knob  lias  to  beheld  by 
the  person  who  comes  to  draw  the  water.  When 
one  pailful  has  been  obtained  no  more  will  flow, 
no  matter  for  how  long  a time  the  knob  be  held 
back.  When  the  knob  is  released,  the  cistern 
rapidly  fills,  and  another  pailful  can  be  obtained, 
and  so  on  ad  infinitum.  Another  special  feature 
at  this  stand  is  Tylor  & Sons’  patent  automatic 
district  water-meter,  by  the  use  of  which  water 
companies  are  able  to  tell  in  what  districts 
supplied  by  them  water  is  running  to  waste.  A 
triplicate  nest  of  8 in.  patent  water-meters  and 
sluice-valves  are  to  be  seen  in  full  working 
operation  close  to  the  great  fountain  in  the 
grounds  of  the  Exhibition,  registering  the  quan- 
tity of  water  supplied  to  the  fountain.  Scott’s 
patent  callipers,  for  measuring  the  thickness  of 
large  iron  water-mains,  are  gigantic  in  size,  bnt 
simple  and  easy  to  use. 

But  unquestionably  the  most  interesting  ex- 
hibit to  be  seen  at  llessra.  Tylor’s  stand  is  the 
“ Bell  Waterpbone”  and  Tylor’s  patent  “ Sound- 
connector,”  for  detecting  waste  of  water  in  any 
bouse  where  it  ia  going  on,  without  actually 
inspecting  the  fittings  of  the  said  honse.  The 
street  in  which  excessive  waste  occurs  can  be 
found  by  the  aid  of  the  district  meter,  but  a 
difficulty  occurs,  in  towns  where  no  stop-cocks 
are  fixed  outside  the  bouses,  in  ascertaining 
the  exact  premises  where  waste  ia  occurring. 
This  difficulty  appears  to  be  admirably 
met  by  the  “waterpbone.”  In  towns  where 
the  valne  of  water  or  the  amonnt  of  the  water- 
rating  renders  some  expense  permissible,  the 
arrangement  for  bringing  the  supply-pipe 
within  the  reach  of  the  inspector  consists 
simply  of  a piece  of  iron  pipe,  merely  clipped 
on  to  the  supply-pipe,  and  carried  up  to  the 
level  of  the  surface  of  the  pavement,  termi- 
nating in  a cap,  the  top  of  which  has  the 
appearance  of  a piece  of  iron  about  as  large 
as  a penny-piece  let  into  the  pavement.  This 
piece  of  pipe  ia  the  “sound-connector,”  and  on 
the  end  of  the  little  disc  of  iron  which  forms 
its  top  the  inspector  rests  theflower  end,  of  the 
“ woterphone,”  which  is  merely  a solid  stick  of 
wood,  fitted  at  the  top  with  a vulcanite  bell  or 
trumpet-month,  somewhat  resembling  in  ap- 


pearance the  “receiver”  of  a telephone. 
Applying  his  ear  to  this,  the  upper  end,  of  the 
waterpbone,  the  inspector  (or  any  one  else) 
can  at  once  distinctly  bear  when  water  is 
flowing  through  the  supply-pipe.  The  inspector 
makes  his  rounds  at  night,  when  all  cisterns 
(where  they  exist)  should  be  full  and  the  occu- 
pants of  the  houses  asleep,  and  when,  conse- 
quently, there  should  be  no  flow  of  water 
through  the  supply-pipe  from  the  main,  unless 
thei'e  be  defective  fittings  or  gross  carelessness. 
Where  such  a flow  ia  detected  (as  it  can  be, 
instantaneously  and  unerringly,  by  the  use  of 
the  waterpbone),  the  inspector  uses  his  discre- 
tion as  to  whether  he  will  arouse  the  inmates  of 
the  house  or  call  next  day  to  inspect  the  fittings. 
This  system  is  being  used  by  the  New  River 
and  other  companies,  who  have  largely  adopted 
the  constant-service  system,  audit  is  certainly  a 
most  ingenious,  though  a very  simple,  applica- 
tion of  a known  scientific  law  to  a new  require- 
ment. It  may,  indeed,  be  said  to  be  merely  a 
modification  of  the  stethoscope.  All  visitors 
to  the  Exhibition  interested  in  the  problems  con- 
nected with  the  water  supply  of  large  towns 
should  stop  at  Messrs.  Tylors’  stand,  where,  by 
the  courtesy  of  the  gentleman  in  charge,  they 
will  be  enabled  to  test  the  use  of  the  water- 
phone  for  themselves. 

Messrs.  Shanks  & Co.,  of  Barrhead,  near 
Glasgow  (Stand  929),  are  exhibitors  of  some 
of  their  specialities,  including  their  “Eureka” 
spray  and  plunge  bath.  This  bath  is  made  with 
a circular  end,  widening  out  from  the  other 
part  of  the  plunge-bath.  On  this  circular  end 
ia  mounted  the  canopy,  which  is  circular  on 
plan.  By  this  arrangement  the  spray' jets  all 
converge  to  the  centre,  and  ample  room  ia 
provided  for  the  bather.  The  fittings  include 
a hob  and  cold  water  mixing  chamber,  and  the 
waste-pipe  is  on  Shanks’s  patent  principle. 
This  firm’s  needle-bath,  a skeleton-like  con- 
struction of  copper  and  brass  tubes,  with  hip- 
sprays,  and  douche  and  shower  at  the  top,  ia 
worth  notice,  as  being  well  adapted  for  use  iu 
hospitals  and  other  public  institutions.  The 
“Universal”  combined  bath  and  fittings  shown 
by  this  firm  possesses  many  advantages.  It  is 
cheap,  and  needs  no  casing.  The  waste-pipe, 
in  which  the  overflow  and  waste  plunger 
works,  is  cast  solid  with  the  body  of  the  bath 
in  one  casting.  This  bath  is  readily  fixed,  and 
the  soap-dish,  taps,  &o.,  are  within  easy  reach 
of  the  bather.  The  same  e-xhibitor’s  ward- 
robe - bath  presents  a combination  of  sitz, 
plunge,  and  shower  bath,  all  inclosed  within  a 
■\vardrohe-like  cabinet,  an  arrangement  which 
has  the  merit  of  not  occupying  much  space, 
but  the  plunge  - bath  is  contracted  in  size. 
Some  good  fireclay  sinks,  enamelled  inside,  are 
shown  at  this  stand,  also  folding  and  other 
lavatories. 

At  the  next  stand,  No.  930,  Mr.  Josiah 
Webber,  of  Greenwich,  exhibits  the  “Olyn- 
thion,”  a bath  by  means  of  which  it  ia  claimed 
that  the  doctor  may  secure  in  the  patient’s 
homo  the  best  therapeutic  effects  of  a hot  or 
cold  air  bath,  facilities  being  given  for  medical 
observation  and  control. 

Stand  932  is  occupied  by  Mr.  S.  Owen,  of 
Eann-street,  who  shows  a variety  of  bath  and 
other  valves,  and  the  patent  “Comfortable” 
bath,  the  special  point  in  which  is  that  it  is 
provided  at  the  wide  end  with  a raised  seat  for 
the  bather.  The  bath  is  of  cast-iron,  enamelled. 

Mr.  Richard  Crittall,  of  North-street,  Maii- 
chester-square  (Stand  933),  is  an  exhibitor  of  a 
completely-fitted  bath-room,  provided  with  an 
improved  “Roman”  bath,  which  has  the  hot 
and  cold  valves,  waste-pipe,  A'c.,  all  connected 
to  the  bath,  requiring  no  separate  fixing.' 

Messrs.  B.  Perkins  & Son,  of  Bermondsey- 
Btreeb  (Stand  934),  exhibit  gas-beated  baths, 
and  the  “ Hecla”  water-heater.  These  heaters 
are  fitted  with  the  exhibitors’  patent  atmo- 
spheric burners,  and  some  of  them  are  provided 
with  linen-airers. 

Mr.  Thomas  Waller,  of  Fish-street-hill,  ex- 
hibits (Stand  935)  an  improved  open  or  plunge 
bath  fitted  with  spray,  and  combined  with  a 
hot-closet  for  warming  linen  and  towels,  the 
warmth  being  obtained  from  the  hot  w’ater 
cistern. 

Stand  936  is  occupied  by  Messrs.  Clements, 
Jeakes,  & Co.,  of  Great  Russell-street,  who  show, 
besides  a variety  of  gun-metal  water-fittings,  a 
bath-stove  and  boiler,  and  a hot  water  circu- 
lating cistern.  They  also  show  an  improved 
needle-bath,  fitted  with  marble  screen  and  tile 
floor;  together  with  sinks  and  wasting  troughs. 
Messrs.  R.  Ewart  & Son,  of  Euston-road, 


exhibit  in  action,  at  Stand  937,  the  “ Moncrieff 
bath,  fitted  with  ten  services,  and  encased  iu 
panelled  and  carved  walnut.  The  “ Challenger”' 
bath  with  boilers,  a gas-bath,  and  specimens  of 
portable  baths,  are  also  shown  here. 

At  Stand  938,  Mr.  John  Smeaton,  of  Lndgate- 
cireus,  exhibits  a very  good  spray-bath,  com- 
bining spray,  shower,  douche,  rose,  and  wave. 
This  bath  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  Exhibition^ 
though  by  no  means  the  most  expensive.  This- 
exhibitor  also  shows  lavatories  with  tip-np  and 
pull-out  arrangement.  The  Bachelor’s  bath  and 
lavatory,  combined  with  wardrobe,  is  worth 
notice.  Some  good  water-closets,  the  Smeaton 
cast-lead  “Eclipse”  trap,  hospital  and  other 
slop  sinks,  and  some  excellent  specimens  of 
plumbing  work,  are  shown  by  the  sam& 
exhibitor. 

The  West  Central  Sanitary  Engineering 
Company,  of  which  Mr.  W.  Smeaton,  sen.,  is 
the  manager,  exhibit,  at  Stand  939,  a combina- 
tion spray  and  wave  bath,  also  a needle-batll 
with  cistern  above.  A sitz-bath  with  a novel 
arrangement  of  valves,  Ac.,  deserves  the  special 
attention  of  visitors.  Lavatories,  kitchen  sinks; 
and  housemaids’  slop-sinks  are  also  shown  ac 
this  stand. 

Messrs.  J.  Allen  & Son,  of  Marylebone-lane, 
exhibit  (Stand  070)  their  specialities  in  the  way 
of  portable  Turkish  hot-air  and  vapour  baths; 
By  means  nf  these  simple  appliances,  readily 
conveyed  from  place  to  place  in  a small  box,  » 
hot-air  or  vapour,  or  a medicated  or  mercuria? 
bath,  can  be  obtained  with  ease  and  complete>- 
ness  at  home  or  abroad.  Those  who  have  not 
seen  these  appliances  should  take  an  opportunity 
of  doing  so  when  they  visit  the  Exhibition. 

Stand  971  is  occupied  by  the  North  British 
Sanitary  Engineering  Company,  who  show  am 
improved  hip-bath.  Messrs.  John  Hall  & Co.,^ 
of  Stourbridge  (Stand  972),  e-xhibit  their  patent 
enamelled  porcelain  bath,  for  which  no  casing- 
is  required,  as  it  is  enamelled  outside  as  well  as 
inside.  This,  and  the  enamelled  sinks  and 
troughs  for  various  purposes  shown  by  the  same 
firm,  are  very  cleanly  in  use.  "VVhite  and 
coloured  glazed  bricks  are  among  the  other 
exhibits  of  this  firm. 

Messrs.  Doulton  & Co.,  of  Lambeth  (Stand 
408  in  the  Central  Gallery),  exhibit  some  very 
good  baths,  water-closets,  and  other  sanitary 
appliances  in  and  about  the  fouranglo-bnildings- 
which  are  grouped  about  their  central  pavilion 
or  trophy  of  Doulton  ware  and  Lambeth  faience. 
One  of  these  corner  buildings  is  fitted  up  as  a 
bath-room,  and  contains  a jjorcelain  bath  and. 
one  of  the  “Lambeth”  instantaneous  water- 
heaters,  in  which,  by  a simple  arrangement,  the 
act  of  turning  off  the  water  turns  off  the  gas. 
This  heater  is  to  be  seen  in  operation  in  the 
gentlemen’s  lavatory  overlooking  the  gardens,, 
near  the  clock-tower.  The  bath  is  provided  with, 
locking  apparatus  for  the  prevention  of  the 
waste  of  water,  it  being  impossible  with  this 
apparatus  to  open  the  hot  or  cold  supply-valves 
while  the  bath  waste  or  discharge  is  open.  The 
“Lambeth”  valve-closet,  with  stoneware  trap,, 
inspection-cap,  and  ventilating  socket,  is  made 
for  fixing  entirely  above  the  floor  level.  This 
firm  are  exhibitors  of  other  good  water-closets,, 
foremost  amongst  which  we  must  place  their 
patent  “ Combination  ” closet,  so  called  because 
by  turning  up  the  seat  the  closet  is  available 
as  a urinal  and  as  a slop-sink.  The  closet,, 
which  is  to  be  seen  in  action  in  the  gentlemen’s 
lavatory  before  mentioned,  is  of  the  “wash- 
out” or  “flush-out”  type,  with  front  outlet, 
and  the  form  of  the  basin  is  such  as  to  retain 
an  adequate  depth  of  water.  Externally,  the 
closet-hasin  and  its  trap  are  of  decorated  stone- 
ware, the  closet  being  intended,  like  one  already 
referred  to,  to  be  used  without  any  wooden 
casing-in  or  enclosure,  with  the  same  attendant 
advantages  in  the  direction  of  cleanliness  and. 
accessibility.  This  closet  maybe  flushed  either 
by  a direct  self-acting  seat  arrangement,  or  by 
pull-down  handle  or  chain.  Altogether  it  is  a. 
most  effective  and  simple  closet.  A form  of  closet 
somewhat  resembling  this  was  suggested  in  our 
columns  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Tarver  in  September  last.. 
In  the  lavatory  already  referred  to  are  also  to 
bo  seen  Messrs.  Doulton’s  stoneware  trough 
urinals,  which  always  retain  a good  supply  oF 
water,  and  are  cleanly  and  effective.  The 
troughs  are  thoroughly  flus-hed  out  at  intervals 
by  means  of  DouUon’s  patent  automatic  flush- 
tanks  and  syphons,  which  are  also  shown  irt 
action  in  one  of  the  corner  buildings  opposite 
the  domed  pavilion  which  constitutes  the  chief 
exhibit  of  this  firm.  These  excellent  flush- 
tanks  possess  several  recommendations,  in- 
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eluding  simplicity  of  fixing,  freedom  from 
raoTing  parts,  facility  of  inspection,  and  instan- 
taneous action  even  with  drop  by  drop  supply. 
Slop  sinks,  butlers’  sinks,  and  kitchen  sinks  in 
enamelled  earthenware;  the  “ Lambeth”  trough 
urinals  and  closets,  with  good  method  of  flush- 
ing; lavatories  and  lavatory  basins  ; and  stone- 
ware for  sanitary  purposes,  are  among  the  other 
exhibits  shown  by  this  firm.  One  of  the  specia- 
lities in  this  line,  to  which  we  may  refer  a little 
in  detail,  is  the  patent  enamel-glazed  (inside 
and  out)  stoneware  pipes,  for  drains  which 
have  to  pass  under  houses.  These  pipes  are 
made  longer  than  the  usual  drainpipes,  in 
•order  to  reduce  the  number  of  joints,  which 
are,  if  we  understand  aright,  a new  form  of 
Stanford’s  patent  joint,  with  a give-and-take  or 
ball  and  socket  motion  to  allow  of  some  degree 
of  settlement  in  the  ground  without  breaking 
the  pipes  or  causing  leaky  joints.  We  have  yet 
to  be  convinced,  however,  that  any  precautions 
of  this  kind  are  to  be  compared,  on  the  score  of 
reliability,  with  properly-jointed  pipes  (Stan- 
ford 8 joint,  for  instance)  laid  on  a foundation 
or  bed  of  concrete.  Plumbers’  brass-work, 
water-waste  preventers,  grease-intercepting 
traps,  and  cognate  appliances  too  numerous  to 
specify,  ^ go  to  make  up  what  is,  regarded 
naerely  in  its  practical  aspect,  a very  interest- 
ing and  important  series  of  exhibits. 

But  we  must  break  off  here,  reserving  for  a 
future  article  the  notice  of  a number  of  kindred 
exhibits. 


SCHOOL  FITTINGS  AND  ACCESSOEIBS. 

_ Since  our  former  notice,*  considerable  addi- 
tions have  been  made  to  this  section  of  the 
Exhibition,  and  in  Classes  XLVII.  to  LVII.  in 
the  Albert  Hall  a fair  collection  of  educational 
appliances  is  brought  together,  although  many 
exhibitors  whose  names  are  down  in  the  cata- 
lo^e  are  not  yet  to  be  found,  and  a comparison 
with  the  advanced  Belgium  system  can  now  be 
more  easily  made,  in  which  it  will  be  seen  that 
in  technical  education  and  object  teaching  we 
are  not  to  the  front.  There  are,  however,  points 
in  our  method  which  m)ght  with  advantage  be 
copied  by  our  neighbours,  whose  way,  we  have 
shown,  is  very  systematic,  whereas  a great  deal 
of  individuality  marks  the  procedure  of  our 
own  country,  which  allows  a greater  scope  in 
special  cases,  and  tends  to  prevent  a dull 
uniformity  or  monotonous  level  from  circum- 
scribing the  attempts  of  the  ambitious  few  who 
object  to  be  trammelled  by  precedent. 

The  ” Kindergarten”  system  is  beginning  to 
be  recognised  as  the  right  principle,  and  is 
making  fair  headway  in  spite  of  many  con- 
servative obstructionists,  and  an  amusing  and 
instructive  process  of  “educational  printing” 
for  children  is  shown  by  Mr.  M.  Farmer,  Albert 
Woi^s,  34  ^ and  36,  Britten-street,  Chelsea 
(1,372),  which  process  is  the  same  as  that 
adopted  in  many  offices  of  transfer  copying  by 
means  of  a gelatinous  sheet  and  prepared  ink 
on  ordinary  paper,  on  which  the  various  subjects 
and  objects  are  ready  drawn,  and  can  be  printed 
off  by  merely  damping  and  pressing  to  the 
number  of  fifty  to  eighty  copies.  Each  letter 
of  the  alphabet  is  thus  represented,  and  some 
of  the  figures  have  a tendency  to  the  facetious, 
which  would  serve  as  an  additional  inducement 
to  children,  or  even  their  elders,  to  take  con- 
siderable interest  in  the  reproduction. 

The  Midland  Educational  Company  (1,380), 
of  Birmingham  and  Leicester,  show  several 
useful  diagrams  relating  to  physical  geography, 
astrology,  and  manufactures,  and  charts  show- 
ing  the  depths  of  the  ocean,  action  of  tides, 
and  other  marine  phenomena,  and  have  also 
some  examples  of  the  ordinary  school-desks  and 
fittings,  but  with  no  special  points  of  import- 
ance. 

The  Educational  Supply  Association,  Limited, 
42a,  Holborn-viaduct  (1,383),  have  some  good 
school  furniture  of  the  regulation  type,  a spe- 
ciality of  theirs  being  illustrations  of  trades 
in  which  the  various  artificers  are  grouped 
tagether  at  their  respective  occupations  in 
singularly  inartistic  drawing.  It  is  the  ordinary 
lithographed  trade  article,  and  contrasts  un- 
favourably with  many  good  drawings  of  a some- 
what like  character  to  be  seen  elsewhere,  and 
as  we  understand  that  the  sale  has  been  large, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  for  the  future  a little 
more  life  and  character  will  be  imparted  to  the 
•drawing,  as  children  are  becoming  accustomed 
to  good  work,  even  in  the  nursery. 

The  North  of  England  School  Furnishing 
■Company,  Limited  (1,384),  of  Darlington  and 

* See  p.  813,  ante. 


Newcastle-on-Tyne,  send  one  of  the  best  collec- 
tions, both  as  regards  size  and  quality  j and 
attention  may  be  called  to  Glendenning’s  patent 
adjustable  desk,  which  may  not  be  known  to 
many  of  our  readers.  It  has  horizontal  and 
vertical  adjustment  for  both  seat  and  desk,  and 
a movable  pad  to  fit  the  hollow  of  the  back  to 
prevent  stooping,  and  force  the  back  into  an 
upright  and  healthy  position,  which  on  trial  will 
be  found  very  comfortable.  The  same  remarks 
apply  to  a music-chair  by  the  same  inventor, 
and  some  well-drawn  cartoons  on  the  wall  show 
the  difference  of  the  positions  obtained.  The 
“Darlington  Secretaire”  shown  by  this  com- 
pany, is  a piece  of  furniture  designed  by  an 
architect,  but  more  suitable,  perhaps,  for  the 
library  than  school-room  or  office  ; although  it 
has  many  points  which  would  make  it  service- 
able in  any  of  these  places.  Another  novelty 
is  a raised  map  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  a 
tray  or  dish  into  which  water  is  poured,  so  that 
the  sea  is  represented  by  the  water,  and  gives 
a good  idea  of  the  proportion  of  our  surroundings, 
and  tho  position  of  the  various  islands  and 
channels,  and  as  children  are  specially  fond  of 
water  as  a plaything  this  seems  a good  method 
of  leading  their  tastes  to  a useful  end. 

The  next  five  exhibitors,  Messrs.  George  . 
Hammer  & Co.,  Messrs.  H.  & G.  Edwards, 
Messrs.  Wake  <&  Dean,  Mr.  John  Heywood,  and 
Mr.  G.  E.  Hawes  (1,385  to  1,389)  all  send  sound 
and  serviceable  desks  and  furniture,  such  as  we 
have  seen  before,  but  they  have  nothing  new  to 
describe;  and  adjoining  these  spaces  is  a stand 
belonging  to  J.  Curwen  & Sons,  8,  Warwick- 
lane,  E.C.  (1,391),  who  show  tho  musical  nota- 
tions in  use  in  the  elementary  schools  of  Great 
Britain,  and  by  the  diagram  we  see  that  the 
staff  notationia  used  to  the  extent  of  nearly  one 
fourth  against  the  remainder,  where  tho  tonic- 
sol-fa  system  still  unfortunately  holds  its  own. 
As  we  are  iipon  the  subject  of  music  we  will  for 
the  moment  omit  the  iiext  few  exhibits,  and  turn 
to  No.  1,418,  the  Musical  Reform  Printing  and 
Publishing  Company,  74,  Fanu-street,  E.C., 
who  apparently  advocate  a simplified  st.aff 
notation,  and  introduce  the  keyboard  stave, 
which,  according  to  their  theory,  sweeps  away 
all  the  difficulties  and  anomalies  of  the  old 
system  ; but  as  this  cannot  be  adopted  without 
re-writing  all  the  music  in  the  world,  what  is 
the  practical  value  of  it? 

Messrs.  Garcet  & Nisius,  7G,  Rue  de  Rennes, 
Paris  (1,392).  send  some  children’s  desks  and 
seats  on  the  English  system,  small  and  few,  but 
fairly  good  ; and  adjoining  them  are  some  regu- 
lation desks  and  fittings  by  Messrs.  Hodkinson 
& Clarke,  Canada  Works,  Small  Heath,  Birming- 
ham (1,393),  who  also  have  erected  a partition 
for  the  division  of  school-rooms  on  the  revolving- 
shutter  principle.  The  next  subject  which  takes 
our  attention  is  (1,424)  the  shorthand  system 
shown  by  Emile  Duploye,  23,  Quai  d’Horloge, 
Paris,  who  would  revolutionise  shorthand  by  the 
adoption  of  bis  method,  of  which  a specimen  is 
given  in  ordinary  reporting  style,  in  which  some 
of  the  words  are  written  alphabetically  in  full 
and  taught  in  twelve  honrs;  the  translation 
being,  “This  system  thoroughly  removes  all 
difficulties  in  acquiring  the  art  of  shorthand  ; it 
is  so  simple  that  a child  can  learn  it,  being 
taught  at  school  to  children  before  they  can 
read  and  write.  The  insertion  of  vowels  renders 
a transcript  easy  to  make  at  any  distance  of 
time,  and  it  is  briefer  than  any  other  method  in 
the  world.”  This  seems  a royal  road  to  learn- 
ing, but  we  presume  in  this,  as  in  other  cases, 

, authorities  will  differ.  There  are  numerous 
exhibits  which  follow,  containing  educational 
works,  maps,  diagrams,  and  incidentals  of 
general  and  every-day  use,  and  by  which  many 
well-known  firms  are  represented,  but,  of  course, 
are  too  well  known  to  require  capitulation  ; and 
in  Class  LI.,  which  includes  material  for  science 
teaching,  instruments  and  apparatus  predomi- 
nate, which  may  be  of  interest  to  specialists, 
but  not  to  the  general  reader,  whose  views  may, 
perhaps,  be  appealed  to  by  some  Dutch  models 
of  food  parasites  shown  by  Paul  Osterloh, 
Fabrikant  von  Botanischen  nnd  Zoologischen 
Modellen,  Amsterdam  (1,468),  who  sends 
examples  of  the  fungi  of  grape  and  potato 
disease,  and  different  forms  of  wheat  blight ; it 
is  to  be  hoped  the  danger  from  these  is  not  so 
terrible  as  the  specimens,  or  that  the  danger  is 
correspondingly  magnified,  for  these  are  shown 
in  strong  colours  and  materials,  and  some  about 
the  size  of  a man’s  head. 

Messrs.  Moore  Bros.,  36,  Newsham  - drive, 
Liverpool,  send  some  disarticulated  members  of 
human  and  other  bodies,  sectionised  limbs,  and 


nervous  systems  of  the  mussel,  cockroach,  leech, 
and  such  small  deer,  and  we  realise  that  they 
are  indeed  “wonderfully  and  fearfully  made.” 

No.  1,481  is  a more  cheerful  subject,  and 
Messrs.  Brucciani  & Co.,  40,  Russell-street,  W.C., 
come  with  some  very  fine  modelling  of  fruits, 
flowers,  and  figures,  and  plaster  casts  as  supplied 
to  the  various  schools  of  art.  Their  work  is,  of 
course,  well  known  and  the  standard  well  main- 
tained here,  the  acanthus  leaf  and  other  foliage 
being  specially  good  and  careful. 

The  special  work  of  Mr.  lYm.  Gunston,  30, 
ToIIington-place,  N.  (1,486)  is  worth  looking 
at,  being  historical  designs  drawn  on  various 
materials,  suitable  for  wall  surfaces,  such  as 
“Sgraffito,”  which  is  bit  yet  little  used,  and 
consists  of  one  or  more  layers  of  thin  plaster 
or  cement  • composition  of  different  coloured 
layers  laid  over  each  other,  and  when  still  wet 
these  are  cut  through  to  a depth  to  expose  the 
desired  colour,  and  either  left  in  line  or  a large 
surface  can  be  shown.  Another  is  a painting 
on  canvass  of  the  death  of  Prince  Arthur,  and 
although  a monochrome,  is  fairly  effective  and 
80110(1  to  its  purpose  of  teaching  as  may  be  also 
; I of  Scripture  subjects  on  tiles  and  other- 
' £e. 

Mr.  Stanford,  of  Charing-croas,  includes  some 
of  his  well-known  geographical  and  geological 
maps  and  cognate  items,  and  a stereographical 
map  is  so  shaded  that  it  quite  looks  as  if  the 
surface  is  worked  in  relief,  and  conveys  a good 
impression  of  theranges  of  mountains  and  salient 
features. 

Messrs.  Terry  & Co.,  Little  Denmark-street, 
Soho,  have  some  good  Scripture  cartoons  and 
educational  pictures,  Ac.,  which  are  block-printed 
and  capable  of  being  washed,  and  have  the  addi- 
tional attraction  of  being  very  well  drawn,  as 
are  also  some  French  specimens,  though  in  a 
different  style,  of  anatomy  and  botany  of  every- 
day subjects  with  which  the  youthful  mind 
comes  in  contact,  although  the  idea  that  the 
French  oat  largely  of  snails  and  frogs  will  not 
bo  dispelled  by  seeing  the  carefully-executed 
diagrams  showing  the  gradual  formation  or  con- 
struction of  these  dainties.  In  the  Central 
Institution  of  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London 
(the  handsome  new  building  in  the  Exhibition- 
road)  is  a collection  of  works  classed  in  this 
group,  and  which  are  treated  separately  in 
another  column. 


On  Tuesday  last  H.R.II.  tbe  Prince  of 
Wales,  President  of  the  Exhibition,  formally 
inaugurated  the  work  of  the  international 
juries.  Subsequently  Sir  James  Paget  delivered 
an  interesting  address  on  the  relation  between 
national  health  and  work. 
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Technical  Education  at  Uome  and  Abroad.'* 


^ESUMING  the  sub- 
ject of  our  heading, 
we  come  no-w  to  that 
of  technical  educa- 
tion proper,  aa  illus- 
trated in  the  esta- 
blishment and  con- 
duct of  special  trade  and 
technical  schools  abroad,  and 
the  courses  of  instruction 
they  supply  for  those  in- 
tended for  industrial  pur- 
suits. We  must,  jierforce, 
from  the  great  variety  of 
those  schools  and  classes  of 
instruction  as  reported  upon  by  the  Royal  Com- 
mission, confine  our  notice  to  a fe'w  leading 
types.  There  are  a number  of  evening  schools 
available  for  artisans  in  France  and  other 


Continental  states,  designed  for  the  instruction 
of  apprentices  and  others  during  and  after 
their  term  of  apprenticeship,  and  for  adult 
workmen  occupied  during  the  day  at  their 
ordinary  work.  In  these  very  usef^ul  schools, 
drawing  and  modelling,  with  a \'iew  to  direct 
application  to  special  trades,  form  the  staple 
of  instruction,  in  some  cases  supplemented  by 
the  execution  of  practical  work  in  the  materials 
of  the  trade  to  which  the  education  appertains. 
Lectures  are  given  occasionally,  in  addition 
to  the  regular  school  work,  on  artistic  and 
■scientific  subjects  having  relation  to  various 
industries,  and  such  lectures  are  often  given 
under  the  auspices  of  the  local  authorities,  or 
by  the  various  trade  societies  of  masters,  or 
workmen,  or  both.  The  Commissioners  admit 
that  this  system  of  evening  instruction  is  one 
of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  present 
condition  of  educational  effort  in.  France.  The 
schools  and  kindred  institutions  are  many,  and 
corresponding  courses  of  instruction  exist  in 
Paris  for  young  women.  The  Industrial 
"Society  of  Rheims  is  a noticeable  one,  pro- 
viding evening  lectures  for  artisans.  Here 
there  are  classes  for  learning  English,  and 
others  for  free-hand  drawing  from  copies  and 
casts,  projection,  mechanical,  and  architectural 
drawing.  The  art  night  schools  for  artisans 
exert  a great  influence  on  the  development 
of  the  art  industries  of  France.  The  ilcole 
Nationale  des  Arts  D^coratifs  appears  to  be 
one  of  the  most  important  of  the  Paris  schools 
available  for  evening  instruction  in  drawing. 
Its  foundation  in  its  original  form  dates  as  far 
back  as  1765,  but  it  was  shortly  afterwards 


taken  over  by  the  Government.  It  underwent 
many  changes,  and  it  received  its  present 
name  in  1877.  It  has  sLxteen  professors, 
under  the  direction  of  M.  de  Lajolais,  and  800 
pupils  receive  tuition.  The  reputation  of  this 
school  has  been  so  firmly  established  that  it  is 
stated  that  many  of  the  best  artists  and 
designers  in  France  owe  to  it  their  early 
training. 

There  are  a number  of  provincial  drawing- 
schools, — indeed,  nearly  every  provincial  town 
has  one, — similar  to  those  of  Paris.  Evening 
instruction  for  artisans  in  Switzerland  is 
■wide-spread,  the  continuation  schools  being 
numerous,  supplementing  the  teaching  of  the 
primary  schools.  Drawing  is  specially  attended 
to  in  these  schools,  and  in  those  for  girls,  needle- 
work. A good  type  of  these  schools  is  afforded 
by  the  classes  of  the  local  Industrial  Society  in 
Zurich  (Gewerbe  Schulen  Verein).  They  meet 
on  week-day  evenings,  and  also  on  Sunday 
mornings.  The  following  subjects  among  others 
are  taught, — free-hand  drawing,  four  hours  per 
week  ; linear  drawing,  three  hours  ; applied 
drawing  for  the  follo-^ving  trades  each  three 
hours  per  w'eek, — masons,  carpenters,  cabinet- 
makers, mechanics,  locksmiths,  and  white- 
smiths ; arithmetic,  two  hours  per  week ; 
geometry,  two  hours ; writing,  four  hours  ; 
book-keeping,  two  hours  ; German  language 
or  spelling,  two  hours  French,  three  hours  ; 
English,  two  hours.  The  conditions  of  enter- 
ing are  that  students  must  be  sixteen  years  of 
age,  and  must  show  that  they  possess  sufficient 
previous  knowledge  to  profit  by  the  instruction. 
All  fees  are  paid  in  advance,  but  poor  students, 
by  making  application  to  the  proper  autho- 
rities, can  obtain  partial  or  total  remission  from 
payment.  It  must  be  technical  or  industrial 
knowledge  that  enables  the  Swiss  to  forge 
ahead  of  more  favoured  nations,  though  they 
possess  no  mines,  canals,  or  navigable  rivers. 
True,  they  command  water  power,  and  it  is 
utilised  by  turbines.  The  Swiss  have  to  bring 
the  raw  material,  and  send  their  manufactures 
long  distances  to  the  sea-board,  and  yet  they 
successfully  compete  -with  other  countries, 
and  in  sundry  cases  outstrip  them.  In 
Germany  evening  instruction  is  of  a varied 
and  practical  character,  various  schools  and 
classes  existing.  The  Berlin  Handwerker 
Verein  was  founded  in  1859  to  promote  among 
its  members  general  culture,  sound  knowledge 
of  their  crafts,  and  good  manners.  An  im- 
portant Building  Trades’  School  is  connected 
with  the  Berlin  Artisans’  Society.  To  the 
cost  of  this  school  the  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction  contributed  255Z.,  the  Municipality 
125?.,  and  other  moneys  came  from  a bequest. 


In  this  flourishing  society,  on  the  visit  of  the 
Commissioners,  were  148  carpenters,  131  tailors, 
95  locksmiths,  82  masons,  75  book-binders, 
and  681  commercial  and  other  clerks.  The 
total  expenditure  for  1881-2  was  about  1,500/. 
The  Building  Trades’  School  is  purely  a winter 
school  for  students  of  the  building  branches. 
The  Handwerker  Schule  of  Berlin  is  a good 
example  of  a technical  evening  drawing-school 
for  artisans.  There  are  twenty-five  masters  in 
this  school,  which  is  a Government  one.  It  is 
attended  by  470  apprentices  and  190  journey- 
men, who  are  in  all  cases  recommended  and 
introduced  by  their  employers.  Students  begin 
by  making  outlines  from  small  wooden  hand 
models.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary  teaching 
of  drawing,  there  is  special  instruction  for  each 
trade  by  teachers  practically  acquainted  with, 
that  trade.  Artisans  learn  projection  from 
models,  and  from  models  they  pass  to  plaster 
casts. 

The  best  evening  schools  in  Austria  are  the 
Turners’,  the  Jewellers’,  and  the  Building 
Trades’  school  in  Vienna,  which  are  guild 
schools.  The  turners’  school  is  specially  a school 
for  apprentices,  having  170  pupils  divided  into 
two  sections,  one  theoretical  and  tlie  other 
practical.  It  is  supported  by  an  influential 
trade  society  numbering  1,500  members.  The 
membership  of  the  Turners’  Society  is  com- 
pulsory on  all  master-turners,  and  the  appren- 
tices are  bound  to  attend  the  school.  The 
term  of  indentures  in  this  trade  varies  from 
three  to  five  years.  It  is  usual  after  leaving 
the  primary  school,  at  thirteen  or  fourteen,  to 
go  into  practical  'work  for  a twelvemonth,  in 
order  to  obtain  some  power  of  manipulation, 
and  then  enter  these  classes.  The  first  year 
the  pupils  learn  drawing,  arithmetic,  ele- 
mentary physics,  book-keeping,  and  the  techno- 
logy of  their  trade,  raw  material,  &c.  Modelling, 
carving,  and  all  the  difierent  kinds  of  turning 
are  learned  in  the  second  year.  A good  reason 
was  assigned  by  the  director  of  the  school  for 
the  necessity  of  the  instruction  given  in  this 
school.  It  was  to  the  effect  that  in  the  work- 
shop the  pupils  are  continually  occupied  with 
one  kind  of  work,  and  thus  they  never  gain 
a general  knowledge  of  their  trade.  Unfor- 
tunately, this  is  the  case  in  several  of  ou.- 
trades  in  England,  owing  to  the  extensive 
application  of  machinery  resulting  in  the 
splitting  up  of  trades  into  a number  of 
divisions.  This  may  be  good  for  capitalists, 
and  lead  to  increased  production,  but  it  is 
destructive  to  the  maintenance  of  a cla-ss  of 
general  workmen  highly  skilled  and  knowing 
their  trade  as  a whole.  As  a rule,  evening 
.nstruction  for  artisans  in  Austria  is  not  ns  in 
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France  <and  Belgium,  supported  by  the  muni- 
cipalities, but  mainly  by  the  trade  societies. 

In  respect  to  Belgium,  evening  art  in- 
struction for  artisans  is  represented  at  least 
by  four  important  schools,  with  an  average 
attendance  little  short  of  1,200?.  The  boys 
begin  by  drawing  geometrical  forms  with  chalk 
on  blackboards,  passing  on  to  drawing  similar 
forms  with  charcoal  on  sugar  paper,  outline 
drawing  being  first  practised,  and  subsequently 
shading  from  the  cast.  In  the  third  year  they 
are  led  to  drawing  from  life.  The  drawing,  in 
quality,  is  well  suited  for  craftsmen,  and  owing 
to  the  rapidity  with  which  the  work  is  per- 
formed, they  acquire,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Commissioners,  sufficient  power  of  drawing  for 
their  purpose  in  a far  shorter  time  than  is 
possible  under  any  art  system  existing  in  this 
country.  The  evening  art  instruction  in 
Holland  is  similar  to  that  of  Belgium  ; but  in 
Holland,  as  well  as  in  Belgium,  there  are  day 
apprenticeship  and  artisan  schools  possessing 
noticeable  features.  In  most  of  the  towns  of 
Italy  there  are  evening  classes  for  workmen 
similar  to  those  described  in  relation  to  other 
Continental  countries.  The  Commissioners 
are  of  opinion,  however,  that  in  regard  to 
evening  science  classes  or  teaching  there 
seems  to  be  nowhere  in  Europe  any  systematic 
evening  instruction  comparable,  as  regards  the 
number  of  subjects  taught  and  the  facilities 
afforded  for  the  establishment  of  the  classes, 
and  for  the  examination  of  the  students’  work, 
with  that  undertaken  by  the  Science  and  Art 
Department  of  this  country,  and  recently  sup- 
plemented in  the  application  of  science  to 
special  industries  by  the  City  and  Guilds  of 
London  Institute.  Notwithstanding  this  state- 
ment, the  Commissioners  presently  acknow- 
ledge that  in  many  of  the  towns  visited  on  the 
Continent  the  evening  science  teaching  was  con- 
ducted by  professors  of  higher  standing  than,  and 
superior  scientific  attainments  to,  the  ordinary 
science  teachers  who  conduct  courses  in  some  of 
the  largest  and  most  important  manufacturing 
centres  of  this  country.  It  is  also  noted,  in  case 
©f  machine  construction,  that  the  models  and 
materials  for  instruction  were  superior  to  those 
found  in  similar  schools  at  home. 

Coming  to  the  artisans’  general  technical 
schools  and  apprenticeship  schools,  they  form, 
indeed,  a very  remarkable  class  in  the  Conti- 
nental system  of  industrial  education.  They 
are,  firstly,  intended  to  supersede  apprentice- 
ship wholly  or  partially  by  a progressive 
system  of  workshop  instruction  in  the  school 
itself,  and  these  are  considered  the  true 
apprenticeship  schools ; secondly,  there  are 
the  trade  schools  for  apprentices  and  journey- 
men engaged  in  workshops.  These  two  classes 
of  schools  are  to  be  found  in  most  of  the 
European  countries  we  have  already  enume- 
rated, but  it  would  require  more  space  than 
we  can  afford  to  treat  of  them  in  detail.  Some 
brief  particulars  concerning  a few  of  them, 
including  the  building  trade  schools,  must 
suffice.  The  school  of  La  Villette,  in  Paris, 
is  a good  type  of  the  first-named  class.  It  is  a 
municipal  school  for  workers  in  wood  and  iron. 
Youths  are  admitted  on  presentation  of  the 
“certificat  d’ Etudes”  of  the  primary  school,  or 
on  passing  an  equivalent  examination.  The 
instruction  is  free,  and  is  a continuation  of  that 
of  the  primary  school  and  special  technical 
training.  The  manual  work  is  divided  into 
two  courses,  in  the  first  year  the  pupils  spend 
six  hours  in  the  shops  daily,  where  they  are 
taught  the  nature  and  conversion  of  materials. 
In  the  second  and  third  years  the  pupils  spend 
six  and  eight  hours  per  day  in  the  shop,  and 
are  engaged  in  actual  construction  with  the 
special  trade  which  they  adopt.  A large  pro- 
portion of  the  boys  become  engine-fitters  or 
p ttern-makers,  and  earn  wages,  it  is  stated, 
arying  from  2s.  6d.  to  5s.  per  day,  on  leaving 
chool.  The  Havre  apprenticeship  school  is  of 
the  same  type.  In  Switzerland,  although  the 
watch-making  industry  gives  rise  to  .several 
small  schools,  no  apprenticeship  school  of  the 
character  obtaining  in  France  exists.  There 
are  several  apprenticeship  schools  in  Germany 
for  the  training  of  workmen,  or  foremen, 
wherein  instruction  in  pure  and  applied  art, 
combined  with  practical  work  in  the  shops, 
form  an  important  feature  in  the  course.  The 


Royal  Trade  School,  Iserlohn,  is  a school  in 
which  industrial  art  adapted  to  metal  work  is 
combined  w'ith  handicraft  teaching.  West- 
phalia, the  district  in  which  this  school  is 
located,  abounds  in  ironworks  and  collieries. 
The  pupils  in  this  school  go  through  a three 
years’  course,  and  are  trained  as  designers, 
modellers,  wood-carvers,  moulders,  founders, 
turners,  pressers,  chasers,  engravers,  gilders, 
and  etchers.  The  subjects  of  construction 
are  in  part  theoretical  and  practical.  The 
school  is  well  fitted  with  workshops  and 
the  necessaiy  appliances.  The  Trade  School 
at  Remscheid  is  one  recently  established  for 
the  instruction  of  apprentices  in  the  construc- 
tion of  edge  tools  and  other  implements.  The 
morning  hours  are  devoted  to  instruction  in 
the  ordinary  school  subjects,  including  the 
elementary  principles  of  science  as  well  as 
drawing  and  design  in  application  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  trade.  There  is  a practice 
from  two  to  seven  in  the  afternoon  in  the 
shops.  The  fees  paid  by  the  students  amount 
to  4?.  a year.  There  is  a pottery  trade  school 
at  Hohr,  near  Coblentz,  to  assist  a small  local 
industry  ; a trade  school  at  Cologne  for  the 
sons  of  tradesmen  and  superior  artisans  ; 
and  apprenticeship  and  trade  schools  in  the 
Black  Forest,  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden, 
the  seat  of  a large  number  of  home  industries. 
The  Trade  School  of  Cologne  (Gewerbliche 
Fach  Schule)  is  divided  into  three  depart- 
ments, comprising  engineering  and  architec- 
tural drawing,  modelling,  and  decoration,  in- 
cluding house-painting.  For  certain  trades 
the  course  of  instruction  is  specialised.  Again, 
such  industries  as  clock-making,  straw-plaiting, 
wood-carving,  &c.,  have  their  schools.  At 
Furtwangen  exists  a junior  school  for  training 
cabinet-makers,  to  which  the  pupils  of  the 
carving-school  are  sent  on  one  day  in  the  week 
to  learn  the  principles  of  furniture  construc- 
tion. Village  industrial  schools  similar  to 
those  of  Baden  exist  throughout  Bavaria, 
including  weaving,  wood  - carving,  basket- 
making, pottery,  and  violin-making.  It  was 
only  recently  that  an  extensive  movement  was 
set  on  foot  in  Austria  by  the  Government  to 
establish  apprenticeship  schools,  and  there  were, 
up  to  a few  months  ago,  no  fewer  than  eighty- 
four  schools  existing  for  the  teaching  of  various 
industries  chiefly  situated  in  small  provincial 
towns.  Next  there  is  a joiners’  school  at 
Vienna,  for  joiners  and  woodworkers,  which  is 
mainly  a winter  school,  and  a school  for  wood- 
working at  Riva.  In  reference  to  the  bene- 
ficial influence  of  apprenticeship  schools  in 
Austria,  Dr.  Exner,  the  secretary  of  the  Lower 
Austrian  Trade  Association,  and  who  is  the 
Government  Inspector  of  the  Fachschulen,  or 
School  of  Woodwork,  and  a member  of  the 
Austrian  Parliament,  states  that  in  some  cases 
new  industries  have  been  created  by  the  action 
of  such  schools.  The  Fachschulen  have  been 
created  to  remedy,  it  is  said,  the  acknowledged 
defects  of  the  apprenticeship  system,  and  Dr. 
Exner  thinks  that  apart  from  the  introduction 
of  new  handicrafts,  their  effect  has  been  to 
develop  industry  to  a great  extent  in  Austria. 
The  defects  of  the  old  apprenticeship  system 
of  late  years  are  obvious  at  home  and  abroad, 
owing  to  a variety  of  circumstances  which  have 
often  been  alluded  to  in  this  journal,  but  these 
defects  do  not  import  that  the  normal  system 
of  workshop  training  is  not  the  best,  provided 
the  apprentice  has  received  previously  a good 
elementary  education.  There  are  a number  of 
apprenticeship  and  artisan  schools  in  Belgium 
at  present.  They  are  free,  and  are  m-ainly 
supported  by  Government  and  municipal 
grants.  The  instruction  varies  in  different 
schools,  being  in  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments of  local  industries.  There  are  certain 
special  classes  to  enable  workmen  to  obtain 
certificates  of  competency  in  sundry  branches 
of  industry,  drawing  being  the  basis  of  all 
instruction,  and  being  regarded  as  the  uni- 
versal language.  The  Antwerp  Industrial 
School  contains  150  pupils,  in  five  classes.  The 
pupils  enter  at  the  age  of  fourteen  and  upwards, 
and  remain  foxir  or  five  years.  Most  of  the 
pupils  have  already  spent  more  or  less  time  in 
the  workshop,  gaining  there  some  familiarity 
with  the  practical  details  of  their  trade.  In 
the  Belgian  trade  schools  specially  designed  for  ! 
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workmen  engaged  during  the  day  in  their 
various  handicrafts,  there  is  an  absence  of 
manual  work.  The  apprenticeship  schools  in 
Holland  are  at  Amsterdam,  Rotterdam,  the 
Hague,  and  Arnheim.  Candidates  for  admis- 
sion to  the  Ambachts  School,  Amsterdam,  must 
be  at  least  eighteen  years  old,  produce  a cer- 
tificate of  good  conduct,  and  must  have  received 
a satisfactory  elementary  education.  This 
school  was  founded  by  private  initiative  effort 
in  1861,  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  handicrafts 
required  in  house  and  ship  building.  The 
apprenticeship  schools  in  Holland  all  receive 
Government  aid,  but  depend  for  their  main- 
tenance to  a certain  extent  on  local  subscrip- 
tions. In  the  Ambachts  Schools,  Rotterdam, 
articles  made  in  the  school  are  sold  to  dealers, 
and  orders  are  executed  for  the  local  autho- 
rities. Many  doors  and  window -fittings  are 
made  for  builders,  and  a variety  of  builders’ 
ironmongery  is  produced,  as  well  as  other 
metal-work. 

In  Italy,  though  there  are  technical  insti- 
tutes, no  apprenticeship  schools  proper  exist. 
In  a conversation  which  the  Commissioners 
had  with  the  representative  of  the  Educa- 
tion Department  at  Wurtemberg,  they  were 
informed  that  there  were  no  apprenticeship 
schools  at  that  place  like  the  appren- 
ticeship schools  of  Paris,  or  the  industrial 
schools  of  Bavaria.  The  authorities  have 
held  (and,  it  appears  to  us,  very  wisely)  that 
the  best  place  for  teaching  a trade  or.  manual 
labour  in  any  form  is  the  regular  workshop. 
They  believe  at  the  same  time  that  science 
and  art  are  subjects  which  should  be  taught  to 
the  workman,  and  that  a knowledge  of  theory 
should  go  hand  in  hand  with  practice.  The 
all-important  problem  with  the  Wurtemberg 
authorities  is, — (1)  how’  to  give  a soimd  educa- 
tion to  all  young  artisans  as  they  grow  up  ; and 
(2)  to  do  so  without  interfering  with  their  daily 
lalDour.  They  are  attempting  to  solve  this 
problem  by  starting  evening  and  Sunday 
schools,  with  the  curriculum  arranged  to  suit 
the  wants  of  apprentices  and  workmen  in  each 
locality.  The  boy  leaves  school  in  Wurtem- 
berg at  fourteen,  and  becomes  an  apprentice 
till  eighteen, — a term  too  short  except  for  a 
few  trades  or  sections  thereof.  During  his 
apprenticeship  the  youth  attends  the  Fortbil- 
duag,  supplementing  his  earlier  education  in 
ordinary  literary  su'Qects,  and  acquiring  scien- 
tific knowledge  bearing  upon  his  trade  and 
drawing.  More  advanced  pupds  pursue 
methods  similar  to  those  of  the  Science  and 
Art  Department  in  this  country.  The  inter- 
mediate technical  schools  for  foremen  and 
technical  managers,  with  their  divisions  into 
general  technical  schools,  weaving  schools,  and 
industrial  art  schools,  and  their  subdivision 
into  higher  elementary  technical  schools, 
secondary  technical  schools,  and  building, 
engineering,  and  mining  schools,  form  a varied 
and  remarkable  group  of  institutions  in  some 
of  the  European  States.  We  can  only  give  a 
passing  notice  to  the  building  trade  schools 
existing  in  Germany,  at  Stuttgart  and  Dresden, 
and  in  Austria  at  Vienna.  The  school  at 
Stuttgart  is  divided  into  two  mathematical 
prepai-atory  courses,  and  three  special  science 
divisions — (1)  for  those  engaged  in  the  building 
trade,  (2)  for  land  surveyors,  and  (3)  for  me- 
chanical engineering.  The  pupils  pay  363.  per 
half-year,  and  no  one  is  admitted  under  four- 
teen ; while  many,  having  been  engaged  in 
practical  work,  are  of  mature  age.  This  is  in  no 
sense  an  apprenticeship  school,  as  no  practical 
work  of  any  kind  is  attempted,  but  the  sub- 
jects of  instruction  are  numerous,  and  with 
special  relation  to  architecture,  engineering, 
and  building  construction.  The  building 
trade  school  of  Dresden  is  somewhat  similar. 
There  are  two  types  of  building  trade  schools 
in  Austria,  the  State  Trade  Schools  and  the 
Foremen’s  Schools.  Some  of  these  are  only 
winter  building  schools,  but  others  embrace  a 
wider  range  of  instruction,  and  are  intended 
to  train  men  generally  for  intermediate  posts 
in  industrial  work.  Firstly,  the  pupils  are 
required  to  have  a fair  preliminary  education  ; 
secondly,  the  instruction  is  chiefly,  if  not  ex- 
clusively, theoretical ; thirdly,  throughout  the 
entire  course  of  instruction  great  attention  is 
paid  to  freehand  and  geometrical  drawing  ; 
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fourthly,  the  most  of  the  students  are,  or  have 
been,  practically  engaged  outside  the  school  in 
the  work  of  their  trade.  Parents  make  great 
sacrifices  for  the  education  of  their  children, 
and  the  young  men  themselves  work  hard 
during  the  summer  months,  to  save  sufficient 
money  to  pay  their  school  fees  as  well  as  sup- 
port themselves  when  work  is  slack  during  the 
winter. 

The  Commissioners  at  some  length  dilate  on 
the  influence  of  technical  instruction  in  certain 
branches  of  chemical  industry,  including 
chemical  colours,  beet  sugar,  and  the  alkali 
trades,  giving  some  noticeable  illustrations. 
The  great  influence  of  art  schools,  galleries, 
.and  museums  on  the  Continent  available  to 
workmen  is  also  dilated  upon.  Institutions  of 
this  kind  in  the  British  Islands  are  still  only 
in  their  infancy  in  the  provincial  districts, 
though  Birmingham,  Liverpool,  Nottingham, 
and,  more  recently,  Manchester,  have  provided 
art  galleries,  and  a few  interesting  collections 
exist  in  other  large  towns. 

The  portions  of  the  Commissioners’  Report 
devoted  to  visits  to  industrial  establishments 
■on  the  Continent,  and  to  various  institutions 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  embody  a very  large 
-amount  of  useful  and  instructive  information 
dealing  with  the  science  and  art  teaching  of 
numerous  schools,  colleges,  universities,  and 
institutes.  There  is  frequent  mention  through- 
out the  Report  of  the  Science  and  Art  Depart- 
ment, what  it  has  done  and  is  doing  for  the 
•country,  and  of  those  other  institutions  in 
affiliation  with  it.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  the  Commission,  or  some 
-of  the  members  thereof,  should  have  such 
high  hopes  concerning  the  City  and  Guilds  of 
London  Institute  and  the  Finsbury  College, 
&c. ; for  are  they  not  claimed  to  be  the  children 
■of  more  than  one  technically  enthusiastic 
brain  ? Let  who  like  claim  the  credit,  hut 
thus  much  we  know  at  least,  that  a good  many 
years  since  we  mapped  out  the  way  for  the 
City  Guilds,  and  repeatedly  gave  them  the 
advice  which  a number  of  them  have  con- 
sidered it  to  be  their  duty  to  act  tipon  at 
last.  The  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Insti- 
tute is  intended  for  all  classes  engaged  in 
industrial  operations, — of  artisans,  appren- 
tices, foremen,  managers  of  works,  manufac- 
turers, and  technical  teachers.  The  Council 
aver  that  they  have  no  intention  of  inter- 
fering with  any  existing  social  institutions, 
such  as  apprenticeship,  or  any  other  relation- 
ship between  employer  and  employed.  The 
•aim  is  to  supply  further  instruction  by  pre- 
pariug  pupils  to  more  thoroughly  profit  by 
workshop  training.  The  Finsbury  College, 
■opened  in  1883  is  designed  to  serve  as  a model 
trade  school  for  the  instruction  of  artisans,  and 
■for  others  intended  for  intermediate  posts  in 
industrial  work.  In  consists  of  schools  of 
applied  science  and  art.  The  schools  at 
Elswick,  established  by  Sir  William  Arm- 
-strong ; those  of  the  London  and  North- 
Western  Railway,  at  Crewe ; and  Messrs. 
Mather  & Platt’s,  at  Salford,  in  connexion 
■with  their  engineering  works,  testify  at  least 
that  these  large  employers  attach  great  im- 
portance to  the  theoretical  training  of  young 
-artisans.  la  Glasgow,  among  other  towns,  the 
Allan  Glen’s  Institute  and  the  Glasgow  College 
•of  Science  and  Art  (originally  a mechanics’  insti- 
tute) are  noticeable  institutions.  An  especial 
feature  of  the  former  school  is  workshop  in- 
■struction  in  the  use  of  tools,  a good  secondary 
and  technical  education  also  being  placed 
within  the  reach  of  middle-class  boys.  The 
aecond  named  institution  has  now  become  one 
of  the  most  important  in  Scotland  for  the 
evening  instruction  of  artisans,  foremen,  and 
-others  in  applied  science  and  art.  The  Watt 
Institute  and  School  of  Art,  Edinburgh,  is  an 
important  evening  school,  but  it  needs  funds 
to  become  more  useful  in  the  field  of  technical 
•education.  Although  many  of  the  old  and  once 
very  useful  mechanics’  institutes  have  died 
out,  a number  of  those  remaining  are  remodel- 
ling their  constitution  in  order  to  keep  it  level 
with  the  needs  of  the  time.  In  the  earlier 
portion  of  their  “conclusions,”  the  Commis- 
sioners say  that  “ great  as  has  been  the  pro- 
gress of  foreign  coimtries,  and  keen  as  is  the 
rivalry  with  us  in  many  important  branches, 


we  have  no  hesitation  in  stating  our  conviction, 
which  we  believe  to  be  shared  by  Continental 
manufacturers  themselves,  that,  taking  the  arts 
of  construction  and  the  staple  manufactures  as 
a whole,  our  people  still  maintain  their  position 
at  the  head  of  the  industrial  world.”  This  is  a 
courageous  and  encouraging  statement.  In 
reference  to  the  foreign  system  of  technical 
instruction,  the  Commissioners  think  that  it  is 
not  applicable  to  this  country  as  a whole,  and 
that  it  should  not  be  introduced  witliout  con- 
siderable modification.  Not  only  i.s  there  a great 
difficulty,  incur  ojiinion,  in  theway  of  introducing 
the  foreign  system  of  techineal  instruction  into 
this  country,  but  there  are  considerableobstacles 
in  the  way  of  establishing  firmly  onr  own  at  pre- 
sen t limited  system , though  well  intended.  Long 
before  the  cry  of  education  was  heard  of  in  the 
streets,  capitalists  were  combining,  and,  by 
the  aid  of  machinery,  were  revolutionising 
the  labour  market.  The  skilled  artisan  soon 
felt  that  power  was  steadily  thinning  their 
number  as  general  workmen,  while  multiply- 
ing them  otherwise  as  mere  sectional  hands. 
Thus  we  stand  to-day  face  to  face  in  the 
United  Kingdom  with  a large  araiy  of  work- 
men knowing  individually  only  a fourth,  an 
eighth,  or  a twelfth  part  of  their  trade.  Let  all 
those  youths  have  by  all  means  a useful 
education;  but  how  are  we  to  afford  them 
facilities  for  applying  their  technical  knowledge, 
supposing  they  have  acquired  it,  to  be  fore- 
men or  departmental  managers,  with  experience 
in  a workshop  or  factory,  as  well  as  scholastic  or 
theoretical  knowledge  ? The  best  foremen  are 
those  who  have  graduated  for  seven  years  in 
the  workshop,  provided  they  have  had  a fair 
elementary  education.  As  regards  the  building 
trades,  particularly  the  carpentry,  joinery, 
masonry,  bricklaying,  plumbing,  and  plaster- 
ing branches,  the  best  and  most  fitting  train- 
ing schools  are  the  workshop  and  the  building 
in  progress.  Much  may  be  learned  in  classes,  no 
doubt,  but  the  workshop  bench  and  the  build- 
ing constitute  the  most  efficient  normal  schools 
of  handicraft.  We  consider  also  that  some 
steps  should  he  taken  to  encourage  and  main- 
tain the  system  of  regular  apprenticeship. 
Owing  to  our  advanced  systems  of  industrial 
education  the  time  of  servitude  for  the 
apprentice  could  in  most  cases  be  considerably 
shortened.  No  difficulty  really  stands  in  the 
way  of  retaining  the  system  subject  to  some 
slight  modifications. 

In  his  Report  on  the  schools  and  factories  of 
America  and  Canada  contained  in  Vol.  II.  of 
the  second  Report,  Mr.  Mather  assigns  greater 
influence  on  American  manufactures  to  the 
general  education  of  the  American  people 
derived  from  their  common  schools  than 
to  their  technical  schools.  The  conditions  of 
American  industry  are,  however,  in  many 
respects  different  to  those  existing  in  this 
country.  In  respect  to  School  Boards  in  this 
country  it  is  stated  that  they  should  be 
authorised  to  establish  and  conduct  science  and 
art  classes  for  artisans.  In  regard  to  Ireland 
the  Commissioners  were  much  impressed  with 
the  remarkable  success  attending  the  system 
carried  out  by  the  Christian  Brothers 
and  that  of  the  ladies  of  religious  orders 
in  training  children  and  young  persons  in 
handicrafts  in  Industrial  Schools  and  similar 
institutions.  Manual  instruction  in  the  use  of 
tools  in  Irish  primary  schools  is  advocated,  and 
it  is  thought  that  artisans  might  be  employed 
to  teach.  Compulsory  attendance  in  primary 
schools  is  also  recommended  for  that  country. 
The  final  “ Recommendations  ” which,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Commissioners,  require  the 
intervention  of  the  Legislature,  are  in  relation 
to  the  wants  of  public  elementary  schools, 
classes  under  the  Science  and  Art  Depart- 
ment, training  colleges  for  teachers,  secondary 
and  technical  institutions,  public  libraries  and 
museums,  and  some  special  regulations  in 
regard  to  Ireland,  some  of  which  we  have 
already  alluded  to.  Some  supplemental  general 
recommendations  are  also  submitted  for  con- 
sideration, and  -with  these  the  report  ends.  The 
length  of  this  article  precludes  us  from  in- 
dulging in  any  further  independent  observa- 
tions in  addition  to  those  made  in  the  course 
of  our  subject,  but  we  may,  on  an  opportune 
occasion  again  take  up  the  text  of  technical 


education,  and  show  some  of  those  bearings  on 
the  future  of  our  artisans  and  our  skilled 
industries  which  appear  to  have  been  over- 
looked by  the  Royal  Commissioners. 


THE  VALUE  OF  HOUSE  PROPERTY 

IN  ENGLAND,  AND  ITS  GROWTH 

IN  A DECADE. 

There  is  some  practical  interest  to  architects, 
as  well  as  to  others  connected  with  building, 
in  ascertaining  what  is  the  approximate  value 
of  house  property  in  England,  what  is  the  sum 
annually  spent  in  the  increase  of  that  property, 
and  in  what  parts  of  the  country,  in  urban  as 
well  as  in  rural  districts,  the  principal  building 
movement  is  going  on.  While  much  of  this 
must  be,  to  some  extent,  matter  of  estimate, 
the  means  exist  of  obtaining  an  approximate 
answer  to  the  question  suggested.  But  the 
data  existent  are  divided  under  so  many 
distinct  branches  of  inquiry  that  the  com- 
parison is  somewhat  tedious.  There  are  inde- 
pendent Parliamentary  return, s,  not  by  any 
means  of  annual  issue,  to  be  consulted,  together 
•with  the  Census  returns,  the  reports  of  the 
Local  Government  Board,  and  those  of  the 
Registrar-General.  And  when  all  these  sources 
of  information  have  been  consulted  and  com- 
pared, there  still  remains  the  open  question  of 
the  relation  between  capital  invested  in  bouse 
property,  and  the  interest  on  the  same  received 
by  way  of  rental.  In  some  official  estimates 
on  which  great  reliance  has  been  placed  this 
is  taken  as  10  per  cent.  We  fear  that  the 
owners  of  house  property  as  a mass,  if  con- 
sulted, will  by  no  means  admit  that  such  a 
relation  really  exists  ; or  even  that  the  more 
modest  ratio  of  8 per  cent.,  which  used  to  be 
taken  as  normal  for  house  property,  no'w 
generally  obtains.  It  will  probably  be  safer 
to  take  5 per  cent,  as  the  approximate  return, — 
a ratio  which,  in  any  case  where  more  exact 
information  is  attainable,  it  will  be  easy  to 
correct,  and  which  allows  of  a comparison  with 
other  modes  of  investment  which  is  tolerably 
exact. 

In  the  census  of  1881,  4,833,844  inhabited 
houses  were  enumerated  in  England  and 
Wales  ; which  gave  shelter  to  25,968,286 
persons,  or  at  the  rate  of  5’37  persons  per 
house.  In  the  twelfth  annual  Report  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  (C.  3,778,  p.  cxl-vii). 
the  gross  rental  of  the  same  was  estimated 
at  165,143,3001.,  and  the  rateable  value  at 
139,636,3071.  ; or  ISJ  per  cent,  off  the  gross 
rental.  If  we  capitalise  the  rental  at  5 per 
cent.,  'we  have  a resulting  value  of  3,302 
millions  sterling  for  the  capital  value  of  the 
property  in  question,  a total  which,  of  course, 
has  to  be  abated  as  matter  of  actual  outlay, 
but  hardly  so  as  matter  of  present  value,  if  we 
consider  the  annual  earnings  by  way  of  rentals 
to  be  more  than  5 per  cent. 

On  this  showing,  the  average  rent  paid  per 
head  of  population  in  the  year  1881-2  was 
6'35l.,  and  the  average  rent  per  house  was 
34‘16l.  Capitalised  at  5 per  cent,  the  cost  of 
housing  each  family  of  5‘37  persons  was  6841., 
or,  per  individual,  127-231.  If  house  pro- 
perty pay  10  per  cent,  as  estimated  in  the 
official  returns  referred  to,  the  corresponding 
values  would  be  3421.  per  house,  and  63-61.  per 
individual 

If  we  now  cast  back  a glance  to  the  year 
1871,  in  order  to  see  what  has  been  the  change 
effected  -within  the  decade,  we  find  that  the 
increase  of  the  population  of  England  and 
Wales  has  been  14-34  per  cent  (C.  2,955, 
p.  iii.),  being  equal  to  the  addition  of  3,256,020 
persons  to  the  population  eoumerated  on  the 
3rd  of  April,  1871.  The  number  of  inliabited 
houses  in  tLat  year  was  4,259,117,  and  the 
gross  estimated  rental  (C.  3,778, 1883,  p.cxlvii.), 
126,473,9241.  The  number  of  persons  per 
house  in  1871  was  5’33,  and  the  capital  value, 
(on  the  5 per  cent,  allowance)  was  593-81.  per 
house,  and  111-411.  per  individual. 

On  comparing  the  growth  of  the  population 
with  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  housing  an 
individual,  a remarkable  coincidence  is  now  to 
be  detected.  In  point  of  fact,  the  increase  of 
value  per  head  is  almost  exactly  the  same  as 
the  increase  of  density  of  population.  While 
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the  people  have  thickened  on  the  ground  by 
14’34  per  cent.,  the  price  of  housing  each  indi- 
vidual,— or,  at  all  events,  the  average  gross 
estimated  annual  rental  for  each  individual, — 
has  increased  by  14’2  per  cent.  A coincidence 
of  this  nature,  spread  over  the  area  of  England 
and  Wales,  is  not  likely  to  be  fortuitous.  If 
it  be  the  expression  of  a natural  law,  it  is  one 
of  extreme  statistical  value.  It  is,  therefore, 
desirable  to  ascertain,  as  far  as  practicable, 
whether  the  same  relation  between  density  of 
population  and  rental  prevails  between  different 
parts  of  the  country  in  the  same  year,  that 
prevails  between  the  general  average  of  the 
whole  country  in  years  a decade  apart. 

The  Inner  London  of  the  Registrar-General 
(C.  2,955,  1881,  p.  7)  covers  an  area  of  78,080 
statute  acres  ; while  the  total  area  of  the 
thirty  metropolitan  unions  is  stated  by  the 
Report  of  the  Local  Government  Board  at 
75,313  acres.  As  the  populations  enumerated 
in  these  two  discordant  returns  are  identical, 
it  is  possible  that  the  area  covered  by  water  is 
included  in  the  former  and  not  in  the  latter 
acreage.  On  this  area  existed,  in  1871, 
417,767  inhabited  houses,  occupied  by 
3,254,260  persons.  In  1881  the  houses  were 
486,286  ; the  inhabitants,  3,814,574.  The 
gross  estimated  rental  of  this  property  in  1871 
was  24,103,083^.  (C.  3,778,  1883,  p.  cxlviii.)  ; 
and  in  1881  it  had  risen  to  33,384,851?.  It  is 
difficult  to  state  the  true  mean  for  the  densities 
of  this  large  province.  In  the  thirty  unions 
of  which  it  is  composed,  the  number  of  indi- 
viduals per  house  varies  from  6'1  in  the 
Lewisham  Union  to  11 '4  in  that  of  St.  Giles 
and  St.  George.  The  mean  of  these  extremes 
is  8’75.  The  mean  of  the  thirty  separate 
unions  is  8’11.  The  mean  arrived  at,  as  in  the 
case  of  all  England,  by  dividing  the  toUd 
population  by  the  number  of  inhabited  houses, 
is  7'85  persons  per  house. 

Taking  the  last-named  proportion,  or  that 
for  the  whole  area  (although  it  may  be  con- 
sidered as  under-rating  the  true  pressure  of 
population)  for  comparison  between  the  years 
1871  and  1881,  we  find  that  the  density,  so 
measured,  increased  from  7'78  to  7'85  persons 
per  house ; the  average  density  being  about  46 
per  cent,  more  than  that  for  the  whole  country. 
The  gross  estimated  rental  above  cited  averaged 
57  7?.  per  house  in  1871,  and  68‘2?.  per  house 
in  1881,  being  respectively  equal  to  148?.  and 
173?.,  for  the  capital  cost  of  housing  each  in- 
dividual. This  cost,  therefore,  was  close  upon 
17  per  cent,  higher  in  the  latter  than  in  the 
former  year,  an  increase  which  almost  exactly 
coincided  with  the  increase  of  the  population 
housed  upon  the  same  area. 

It  is  perhaps  beyond  the  reach  of  statistical 
analysis  to  determine  the  exact  relationship 
between  density  of  population  and  cost  of 
housing,  for  the  reason  that  the  same  rule  can 
hardly  apply  in  urban  and  in  rural  districts, 
and  that  it  is  impossible  at  present  to  ascertain 
the  proportion  of  land  that  is  devoted  to  resi- 
dential use.  The  valuation  for  the  poor-rate  in 
1881-82,  while  distinguishing  each  parish  and 
union,  gives  neither  areas  nor  numbers  of 
houses,  and  it  is  not  clear  how  closely  the 
registration  districts  and  sub-districts  named 
in  the  census  which  gives  these  important 
details  coincide  with  the  parochial  limits. 
The  number  of  houses  per  area  is  one  element 
of  comparison,  in  like,  but  not  in  unlike,  cir- 
cumstances. The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
number  of  persons  per  house,  and  again  of  the 
number  of  persons  per  acre.  In  the  union  of 
St.  George’s  - in  - the- East  these  respective 
densities  are, — 23  9 houses  per  acre,  8T  persons 
per  house,  and  193  persons  per  acre.  The  rate- 
able value  in  this  union  is  34'3?.  per  house, 
which  may  represent  an  actual  rental  of  41'5?., 
or  a little  over  5?.  per  head.  But  a very  dif- 
ferent kind  of  density  is  presented  by  the  City 
of  London,  in  which,  while  there  are  now  only 
ten  houses  per  acre,  and  a registered  population 
of  7 ‘8  persons  per  house,  or  seventy-eight  per- 
sons per  acre,  the  rateable  value  rises  to  68'8?. 
per  head,  or  a rental  of  83?.  per  individual.  In 
this  case,  however,  it  is  the  fluctuating  day 
population  which  demands  this  large  and 
costly  accommodation.  The  Metropolitan,  the 
Metropolitan  District^  and  the  North  London 
Jiailways  carry  some  373,000  passengers  per 


diem  to  the  metropolitan  centre.  The  metro- 
politan bridges  give  passage  to  a still  larger 
number.  Thus  the  51,306  residents  enume- 
rated as  the  population  of  the  City  of  London 
in  1881  represent,  by  their  rental,  accommo- 
dation for  far  more  than  ten  times  their  num- 
bers. It  is  for  custom,  rather  than  for  resi- 
dence, that  the  houses  in  this  district  have 
been  reared  of  such  noble  dimensions  as  to 
have  a mean  rateable  value  of  541?.  each. 

In  the  suburban  union  of  Lewisham,  on 
the  contrary,  with  an  area  of  11,436  acres 
and  a population  of  73,314,  is  reared  little 
more  than  a house  per  acre,  tenanted  by  little 
more  than  si.x  persons  each.  The  rateable 
value  per  house  is  52'3/.,  or  8‘5?.  per  individual, 
being  almost  double  the  rateable  value  of  the 
union  of  St.  George’s-in-the-East,  where,  as 
we  have  seen,  the  number  of  persons  per  house 
is  8-1. 

These  considerations  are  adduced  in  order  to 
put  the  reader  on  his  guard  against  either 
taking  too  hasty  a leap  to  conclusions,  or 
thinking  that  what  we  have  to  suggest  as  a 
roughly  approximate  rule  can  be  taken,  in 
any  particular  case,  without  ample  provision 
for  correction  and  verification.  This  premised, 
and  as  an  attempt  merely  to  strike  out  the  line 
of  country  hereafter  to  be  more  accurately  sur- 
veyed, the  figures  above  cited,  compared  with 
a mass  of  others  of  the  same  kind,  point  to  the 
fact  that  rent  and  rateable  value  are  deter- 
mined by  density  of  population,  partly  mea- 
sured per  area  and  'partly  per  house.  Both 
have  to  be  considered,  and  it  is  sometimes  the 
one  and  sometimes  the  other  which  becomes 
most  marked  in  its  effects.  But  we  shall  not, 
perhaps,  be  very  wide  of  the  mark  if  we 
regard  the  allowance  of  1?.  per  bead  per 
number  of  inmates  in  a house  as  coming  some- 
where between  gross  rental  and  rateable  value. 
Thus,  for  London,  the  “ Inner  London  ” of  the 
Registrar-General,  with  a general  average  of 
7 ‘85  persons  per  house,  we  have  an  average 
rateable  value  of  7'21?.  per  person.  For  all 
England,  with  an  average  of  5‘37  persons  per 
house,  we  have  a gross  annual  rental  of  G'35?. 
per  individual. 

The  proportion  between  gross  rental  and  rate- 
able value  is  not  everywhere  the  same.  Some 
counties  rank  much  below  the  average.  The 
twelfth  report  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
states  that  Bedford,  in  its  gross  estimated 
rental  at  the  latest  date,  was  21T7  per  cent., 
Lincoln  23  99  per  cent.,  and  Anglesea  33.22 
per  cent,  under  the  gross  annual  value  stated 
in  Schedule  A of  the  Inland  Revenue  returns. 
In  the  metropolis,  however,  the  poor-rate  valua- 
tion in  force  is  only  0'07  per  cent,  short  of  the 
Crown  assessment.  In  the  valuation  to  the 
poor-rate  in  all  England  the  rateable  value  fell 
short  of  the  gross  estimated  rental  by  15 ’8  per 
cent,  of  the  latter  in  1871,  and  by  15'4  per 
cent,  in  1881.  In  the  metropolis  the  rateable 
value  fell  short  of  the  gross  estimated  rental 
by  17'7  per  cent,  in  1871,  and  by  17'5  per  cent, 
in  1881.  These  proportions,  being  calculated 
from  the  data  of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
are  exact,  as  showing  the  differences  between 
1871  and  1881,  and  as  between  the  metro- 
politan area  (calculated  for  Lady  Day)  and 
England  generally  (calculated  for  the  6th  of 
April,  1881). 

A rateable  value  of  7‘21?.  per  head  in  London 
compares  not  unfavourably  with  that  given  by 
Sir  J.  W.  Bazalgette,  in  his  address  at  the  Insti- 
tution of  Civil  Engineers  on  the  8th  of  January 
last,  for  some  of  the  most  important  foreign 
cities.  Thus  in  Philadelphia,  with  a popula- 
tion in  1880  of  847,170,  the  figure  cited  in 
the  address  is  8'7?.  per  head.  In  Paris,  with 

2.240.000  people,  it  is  10’7?. ; in  New  York,  with 

1.206.000  persons,  11 ’2?.  ; in  Brussels,  11 '4?. ; 
in  Boston,  17'85?.  The  numbers  of  inhabitants 
per  house  vary  to  an  extraordinary  degree 
in  Sir  Joseph’s  table,  from  3'9  in  Chicago 
to  65'5  in  Turin.  The  numbers  given 
for  the  population  of  the  American  cities 
differ  materially  from  those  given  in  the 
statistical  tables  by  Mr.  J.  J.  R.  Croes,  pub- 
lished at  New  York  in  July  last.  As  the 
figures  stand  in  Sir  Joseph’s  table,  no  relation 
is  visible  between  the  number  of  persons  per 
house  and  the  rateable  value  per  individual. 
But  considering  the  different  habits  of  different 
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countries  (comparing,  for  instance,  London  and 
Naples,  for  which  latter  city  Sir  Joseph’s  figure 
of  4’4  inhabitants  per  house  is  notoriously  in- 
adequate) it  is  not  likely  that  a rule  can  be  very 
general.  It  is  more  to  the  purpose  to  observe  that 
of  the  forty-five  cities  tabulated  by  Sir  J.  W. 
Bazalgette,  London,  with  its  death-rate  of  21'4 
per  1,000,  is  the  healthiest  of  all,  with  the 
single  exception  of  Christiana.  It  is  also  the 
city,  out  of  all  English  and  American  towns  of 
more  than  200,000  inhabitants,  in  which  the- 
works  for  a supply  of  water  have  been  pro- 
vided at  considerably  the  low^est  cost  per  head 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  in  which  the  payments 
made  for  water  are  the  lowest  in  proportion  to- 
the  rateable  value  of  the  property. 

These  considerations  are  of  extreme  signifi- 
cance as  regards  the  future  course  of  domestic 
building  in  this  country.  Who  is  there  who, 
on  learning  that  London  doubles  its  inhabitants 
in  forty  years,  has  not  asked  himself,  where 
will  this  stop  ? Will  the  bounds  of  the  metro- 
polis gradually  enlarge  until,  at  some  not 
incalculable  date,  they  meet  those  of  other 
great  centres  of  population  ? Or  will  some 
unexpected  element  of  dispersal  come  into 
operation  to  throw  the  mass  of  new  building  on 
rural  rather  than  on  metropolitan  areas  ? 

As  to  this  important  question,  the  figures- 
above  cited,  at  all  events,  hint  a reply.  If 
rents  continue  to  increase  in  proportion  to 
density,  as  they  have  done  since  1871,  the 
rents  over  a large  proportion  of  the  metro- 
politan area  in  the  year  1902  will  be 
double  those  of  the  year  1881.  It  may 
well  be  questioned  whether  the  law  thu& 
indicated,  as  having  certainly  prevailed  for 
the  last  decade,  may  not  carry  with  it  a 
limiting  power.  Year  by  year,  as  pressure  on 
metropolitan  space  raises  the  rate  of  rent  per 
head,  will  it  become  more  and  more  important 
to  inquire  whether  the  advantage  of  residence 
in  London  is  worth  the  cost.  Nor  should  it 
be  forgotten  that  the  ultimate  perfection  of 
the  telephone  may  be  expected  to  exert  a very 
considerable  influence  on  the  distribution  of 
population.  When  it  becomes  possible  (as  we 
can  hardly  doubt  will  be  the  case)  to  com- 
municate with  a broker,  banker,  or  other  man 
of  business,  vocally,  from  forty  or  fifty  miles’ 
distance  as  readily  as  from  a suburban  resi- 
dence, one  of  the  elements  inducing  concentra- 
tion will  be  changed.  We  make  no  attempt 
to  forecast  the  future.  It  is  quite  another 
thing  to  call  attention  to  ascertained  facts  and 
to  causes  of  change  in  actual  operation,  and  to 
observe  what  is  the  tendency  of  actual  move- 
ment and  change. 

Taking  the  very  latest  facts  on  record,  the 
increase  of  the  gross  estimated  rental  for  all 
England  in  the  year  1881  was  hard  upon  five 
millions  sterling,  while  that  for  London  was 
nearly  three  millions  sterling.  The  comparison 
is  very  remarkable,  especially  when  we  remem- 
ber that  the  proportion  of  inhabitantsis  twenty- 
six  millions  to  less  than  four  millions.  The 
exact  figures  are  : Population  of  England  and 
Wales  in  1881,  25,968,286  ; gross  estimated 
rental  in  all  England  (on  poor-rate  valuation), 
165,143,300?.  ; population  of  “ Inner  London,” 
1881,  3,814,574  ; gross  estimated  rental, 
33,384,851?.  ; increase  of  population  of  all 
England  for  a mean  year  of  the  decade  1871- 
81,  1'43  per  cent;  increase  of  London  for  a 
mean  year  of  the  past  decade,  1'72  per  cent,  j 
increase  of  nineteen  principal  English  towns 
for  a mean  year  of  the  past  decade,  1 '65  per 
cent.  ; increase  of  gross  estimated  rental  for 
all  England,  in  the  year  1880-81,  2'96per  cent.; 
increase  of  the  gross  estimated  rental  for 
London,  in  the  year  1880-81,  8'89  per  cent. 
It  should  be  observed  that  this  last  rate  of 
increase  is  exceptional.  From  1871  to  1881 
the  gross  estimated  rental  of  London  increased 
by  38'5  per  cent,  or  at  the  mean  annual  rate 
of  3 85  per  cent.  But  the  years  1871,  1876, 
and  1881  have  been  exceptional  in  their  rates 
of  increase,  showing  per  centages  of  8’16,  7'35, 
and  8‘89  respectively.  In  1874  the  increase 
was  only  1*56  per  cent.,  and  in  1878  1‘93  per 
cent.,  on  the  preceding  years.  This  fact  has 
no  little  significance  as  indicative  of  the  fluc- 
tuations in  the  activity  of  the  building  trade, 
if  it  have  any  other  cause  than  the  operation 
of  the  revision  of  the  rate-books. 
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Put  in  the  simplest  way,  as  matter  of  ascer- 
tained fact,  without  any  speculation,  tlie  in- 
crease in  the  value  of  the  house  property  of 
England,  from  1871  to  1881  was  at  a rate  of 
from  7 to  10  per  cent,  more  than  twice  the 
increase  in  the  population,— a deference  that 
may  probably  be  taken  to  measure  the  gi’owth 
•of  individual  luxury.  The  slight  difference 
-of  3 per  cent,  is  that  between  London  and  all 
England.  In  the  former,  in  the  decade,  popu- 
lation increased  17'2  percent.  ; gross  estimated 
rental  38‘5  per  cent.  In  the  latter,  population 
increased  14‘3  per  cent.,  and  gross  rental  30‘6 
per  cent.  It  is,  of  course,  desirable  to  extend 
the  comparison  over  a larger  term  of  years. 
The  above  cited  facts,  however,  are  all  that  are 
at  present  accessible,  and  of  their  significance 
there  can  be  no  doubt. 


THE  BUILDING  MATEKIALS  OF 
AMERICA. 

Some  eighteen  or  twenty  years  ago  a very 
valuable  record  was  issued,  by  the  English 
Geological  Survey,  of  the  Quarries  and  Building 
Stones  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  although 
it  was  confessedly  incomplete,  it  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that  the  publication  was  not  con- 
tinued. It  was  the  old  story  of  expense  and 
no  money, — the  usual  manner  in  which  we  in 
England  deal  with  matters  of  real  utility, 
while  we  spend  like  water  for  doubtful  political 
purposes.  Americans  are  far  before  us  in 
these  respects,  and  the  frequent  reports  of 
their  material  resources  are  models  of  what  a 
country  should  do.  What  strikes  every  student 
of  the  United  States  is,  not  so  much  the 
enormous  riches  that  that  great  continent  pos- 
sesses in  silver  and  gold  (a  Tom  Tiddlerish 
way  _ of  looking  at  things  which  takes  the 
multitude,  and  is  always  brought  prominently 
to  the  front),  as  the  more  homely  wealth  of 
the  earth’s  resources, — wealth  that,  in  the 
glare  of  Californian  and  Colorado  discoveries, 
was  completely  thrown  in  the  background. 
But  now  that  gold  and  silver  have  taken  their 
proper  places  as  mining  undertakings,  the 
Americans  have  time  and  opportunity  to 
examine  into  the  condition  of  their  other 
mineral  treasures,  and  they  may  well  con- 
gratulate themselves  on  the  universal  presence 
and  abundance  of  nearly  every  metal  and  rock 
that  are  known  to  science.  Although  the 
enormous  superficies  of  the  States  permits  the 
various  formations  to  extend  for  long  distances, 
there  are  some  parts,— such  as  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  where  the  areas  of  disturbance 
have  been  profuse,  causing  every  variety  of 
alteration  in  the  character  of  the  rocks,  and 
an  unequalled  scope  in  the  choice  of  orna- 
mental building  stones. 

The  building-stone  quarries  of  America  (not 
including  those  of  limestone  for  the  purposes 
of  flux  and  lime-burning)  are  estimated  at 
1,525,  and  the  product  during  the  census  year 
at  115,380,133  cubic  feet,  valued  at  18,356,055 
dollars ; and  as  there  are  a good  number  of 
little  quarries  worked  by  one  or  two  hands,  of 
which  no  account  was  taken,  the  annual  value 
of  the  stone  may  be  certainly  placed  at 
20,000,000  dollars.  These  quarries  are  thus 
tabulated  : — 

r,  . , ,.  Quarries.  Cubic  Peet. 

UrystaJline  and  mlicious)  o,o  . 

rocks  j 313,  yielding  20,506,568 

•Sandstone  502,  „ 24,776,930 

Limestone  and  marble...  616,  ,,  65  523  965 

94^  4’572’,670 

In  the  first  category  are  included  granite,  trap, 
steatite,  porphyry,  gneiss,  serpentine,  syenite, 
&c.,  M^sachusetts  and  Maine  taking  the  lead 
with  ninety-two  and  sixty-eight  quarries  re- 
spectively, followed  by  New  Hampshire,  Con- 
necticut, Rhode  Island,  "Vermont,  and  Virginia. 
These  States  are  the  principal  areas  of  that 
great  belt  of  eozoic  rock  which  enters  America 
from  Canada,  and  forms  the  backbone  of  the 
Appalachian  range,  dying  away  in  the  south  as 
low  down  as  Geor^a  and  Alabama.  Maine 
possesses  inexhaustible  stores  of  excellent 
^anite,  mostly  dark  coloured  and  porphyritic  ; 
in  Massachusetts,  it  is  lighter  coloured  and 
rather  finely  grained  (that  of  Monson  being 
noted  for  its  large  monoliths) ; New  Hampshire 


has  immense  quarries  at  Concord,  its  capital, 
with  a wide  reputation  for  quality,  and  which 
have  been  worked  continuously  for  100  years 
and  more,  and  there  is  a remarkably  good  red 
granite  quarried  at  Saint  Johnsbury  Mountain. 
In  fact,  the  whole  of  the  White  Mountains  and 
of  the  Adirondacks  in  New  York  State  are  of 
granite,  and  would  supply  the  requirements  of 
the  entire  globe.  The  State  House  of  Vermont 
is  built  of  fine-grained  granite  from  Barre  Hill, 
serpentine  being  also  largely  quarried  in  the 
same  State,  and  syenite  in  that  of  Maryland. 
Virginia  possesses  a number  of  quarries  of  grey 
granite  and  pink  gneiss  ; as  also,  though  to  a 
smaller  extent,  does  North  Carolina.  The 
Western  States,  consisting  largely  of  level 
prairie  and  low  river  grounds,  do  not  contain 
granite,  or,  indeed,  any  great  variety  of  build- 
ing stone  ; but  as  we  approach  the  vast  chain 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  we  find  it  in  great 
abundance.  It  is  extensively  developed  in 
Colorado,  to  the  west  of  the  Hogback,  a wedge- 
shaped  outlier  which  runs  from  the  Spanish 
Peaks  into  Wyoming.  The  district  possesses 
a vast  variety  of  granites,  mica  slates  and 
schists,  hornblende,  felspathic  rock,  syenite, 
and  porphyry,  all  of  which  are  largely 
used  for  foundations  and  bridge  structures. 
Some  of  the  dikes  furnish  red  crystalline  rock, 
which  is  susceptible  of  a high  polish,  and  very 
valuable  for  ornamental  work.  A favourite 
building  stone  in  Denver  is  a fine  pink  lava, 
from  Douglas  County,  and  a brisk  trade  is 
arising  from  shipping  it  over  the  Denver  and 
Rio  Grande  Railway.  There  is  no  lack  of 

g'anite  in  California,  especially  in  Placer 
ounty,  and  at  Penryn,  on  the  Central  Pacific 
Railway,  some  twenty-eight  miles  from  Sacra- 
mento. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  as  time  goes  on, 
granite  will  be  more  used  for  building  pur- 
poses, the  houses  of  the  Far  West  being,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  principally  constructed  of  wood, 
owing  to  the  vast  supplies  and  cheapness  of 
lumber,  though  at  the  same  time  the  founda- 
tions are  mostly  of  brick  or  stone.  There  is, 
however,  a considerable  demand  for  granite  in 
San  Francisco  and  the  largest  cities  for  curbing 
the  sidewalks  and  street-crossings.  The  Penryn 
quarries  are  amongst  the  most  extensive  of  the 
kind  in  the  States,  covering  some  680  acres, 
and  employing  200  hands.  The  great  reputa- 
tion of  the  Penryn  granite  arises  from  the  fact 
that  it  does  not  cKange  colour  by  exposure, 
and  that  it  contains  no  iron,  and  this  gives  it 
a great  superiority  when  used  for  monuments, 
tombstones,  or  when  placed  in  any  position 
where  it  is  much  exposed  to  the  atmosphere. 
The  prevailing  shades  of  the  Penryn  granite 
are  blue,  grey,  and  black,  the  latter  resembling 
the  black  granite  of  Egyi)t,  and  taking  a 
beautiful  polish. 

Limestone  and  marble  are  found  in  almost 
all  the  States,  there  being  616  quarries,  em- 
ploying 15,6-16  hands,  lOOquarrying-machines, 
and  499  dressing-machines.  Judging  from  the 
statistical  returns,  Iowa  presents  the  greatest 
activity  in  limestone  quarrying,  heading  the 
list  with  128  quarries,  and  succeeded  by  Ohio 
with  119.  Indiana  possesses  65,  Wisconsin  46, 
after  which  the  numbers  become  small.  Taking 
the  States  in  their  alphabetical  order,  we  find 
that  Alabama  possesses  an  excellent  white 
marble,  known  as  “ Talladega,”  as  also  gray 
and  white  non-crystalline  varieties,  and  varie- 
gated marbles,  all  of  sub-carboniferous  age. 
Besides  these  there  are  magnesian  limestones 
and  yellow  crystalline  marble  of  tertiary  date. 
Arkansas  has  an  oolitic  limestone  that  takes  a 
good  polish  ; Connecticut  has  some  quarries  of 
dolomitic  marble ; while  the  limestone  of 
Florida  is  of  a coralline  nature.  In  Illinois 
the  quarries  are  of  carboniferous  age,  and  yield 
a great  deal  of  good  building  stone,  that  known 
as  Lemonte  marble  being  very  largely  used  in 
the  building  of  Chicago.  The  Indiana  stones 
are  upper  silurian  and  oolitic  freestone,  and 
those  of  Iowa  are  carboniferous  and  magnesian. 
Kansas  possesses  some  very  fine  black  marbles 
and  cream-coloured  dolomitic  stone,  soft  and 
easily  dressed.  Similar  material  is  also  found 
in  Kentucky,  together  with  freestone  and 
limestones  of  lower  silurian  formation.  In 
Maryland  are  a valuable  brecciated  limestone, 
known  as  Potomac  marble,  and  a verd  antique, 
which  is  extensively  worked  in  Frederick 


County.  Massachusetts  furnished  from  her 
quarries  at  Lee  the  limestone  used  in  the 
building  of  the  Capitol  at  Washington  ; and 
New  York  State  is  well  supplied  from  the 
Eastchester  and  the  Sing  Sing  quarries,  as  also 
fpm  the  many  outcrops  of  white  crystalline 
limestone  of  the  northern  highlands.  The 
cities  of  Cleveland  and  Toledo  in  Ohio  are,  in 
a great  measure,  built  of  the  well-known 
Sandusky  limestone  ; but  in  Cincinnati  a 
limestone  of  the  upper  corniferous  division  is 
most  in  request  and  largely  worked  in  the 
quarries  in  the  neiglibourhood. 

In  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  all  through  the 
Pacific  States,  marble  is  very  profuse,  and  of 
varied  quality.  Tlie  Hogback,  which  hits 
been  mentioned  before  in  connexion  with 
granite,  is  composed  of  cretaceous  or  Jura- 
triassic  formations,  and  is  an  inexhaustible 
source  of  fine  building  stone,  with  two  separate 
parts,  formed  wholly  of  limestone  ; and 
throughout  Colorado  generally,  there  are 
quantities  of  breccia,  white,  apple-green,  and 
clouded  marbles.  In  California  there  are  also 
great  deposits  in  Tuolumne  County, — masses 
weighing  600  tons  having  been  blasted  out, 
and  single  blocks  dressed,  weighing  13,000  lb. 
Most  of  the  stone  is  of  an  unclouded  white, 
but  all  is  fine-grained  and  extremely  hard. 
Near  Suisun,  there  is  a singular  stone,  which, 
in  its  rough  state,  looks  very  like  rosin.  It 
occurs  in  heavy  beds,  blocks  measuring  from 
800  to  900  cubic  feet  having  been  frequently 
raised.  On  the  McCloud  river,  there  is  a pure 
white  marble,  fit  for  the  most  delicate  purposes 
of  statuary,  though  it  has  been  but  little 
worked.  It  is  singular  that,  with  such  a pro- 
fusion of  excellent  marble  throughout  the 
State,  the  Californian  demand,  which  is  always 
heavy,  has  been,  up  till  now,  met  by  importa- 
tions from  Italy.  Probably,  however,  when  a 
greater  depth  of  working  has  been  attained, 
marble  equal  to  the  finest  Carrara  will  be 
readily  found.  The  Californian  quarries  also 
yield  handsome  specimens  of  Cipolin  marble, 
white,  with  shadings  and  streaks  of  green, 
together  with  the  Porton  or  Genoese  yellow  ; 
and  there  is  a variety  known  as  Ruin  marble, 
a yellowish  stone  with  broken  lines,  very  much 
resembling  the  ruins  of  fortifications. 

Sandstone  is  very  generally  found  through- 
out the  States,  but  is  worked  to  the  largest 
extent  in  New  York,  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania, 
which  possess  181,  126,  and  95  quarries  respec- 
tively. The  Ohio  quarries  are  on  the  most 
considerable  scale,  having  between  three  and 
four  million  dollar's  invested  in  them,  and  with 
an  annual  yield  of  nearly  nine  million  cubic 
feet.  Kentucky,  too,  possesses  vast  stores  of 
sandstone  in  the  basin  of  the  Cumberland  river, 
and  an  excellent  stone  on  the  Kentucky  and 
Green  rivers,  known  as  Buena  "Vista  stone,  of 
which  considerable  portions  of  Louisville  and 
Cincinnati  are  built.  One  of  the  best  stones 
in  America  for  building  purposes  is  the  Pots- 
dam sandstone  of  New  "York  and  New  Jersey, 
the  latter  State  containing  also  a very  durable 
conglomerate  known  as  the  Green  Pond 
Mountain  conglomemte. 

In  the  Pacific  States,  sandstone  is  not  so 
widely  developed  as  limestone,  although  there 
are  several  deposits  of  very  handsome  varieties. 
One  of  these,  a fine-grained  stone  of  greenish, 
gray  colour,  is  quarried  at  Angel  Island  in  the 
Bay  of  San  Francisco,  and  a brown  sandstone 
from  Alameda  County  is  largely  used  in  the 
cemeteries  as  bases  for  monuments  and  for 
vault  construction. 

Slate,  fit  for  roofing  purposes,  is  rather 
limited  in  its  development  in  comparison  with 
other  structural  stones  in  the  United  States. 
But  ninety-four  quarries  are  worked,  producing 
annually  nearly  half  a million  of  squares,  and 
of  these  the  greatest  number  are  to  be  found 
in  Vermont  and  Pennsylvania.  Of  other  kinds 
of  rocks  useful  for  building  we  may  mention 
trap,  worked  pretty  extensively  in  Connecticut, 
and  trachyte,  another  igneous  rock,  very  com- 
mon in  the  western  mining  regions.  It  is 
usually  of  a pinkish  grey  colour,  and  is  very 
soft  when  taken  from  the  quarry,  though  it 
gradually  indurates  on  exposure  to  the  atmo- 
sphere. 

Building  materials,  otherwise  than  rocks, 
are  of  importance  almost  beyond  that  of  their 
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ntrinsic  value,  inasmuch  as  they  employ  so 
many  hands  in  their  preparation.  For  in- 
stance, the  making  of  bricks,  tiles,  fire-bricks, 
and  drain-pipes  gives  occupation  to  70,000 
hands,  the  annual  value  of  the  products  being 
estimated  at  34,000,000  dols.  Most  of  the 
cement  is  made  from  natural  rock,  hydraulic 
limestone  being  more  or  less  developed  in  the 
majority  of  the  States.  There  are,  however, 
certain  localities  which  make  a speciality  of 
cement  production.  One  of  these  is  Rosendale, 
in  New  York  State,  the  rocks  of  that  neigh- 
bourhood, which  are  the  bottom  beds  of  the 
Lower  Helderburg  group,  and  the  top  beds  of 
the  Niagara  group,  containing  from  17  to  22 
per  cent,  of  silica,  34  to  48  of  lime,  and  about 
10  of  oxide  of  iron  and  alumina.  The  produc- 
tion in  this  centre  is  at  the  rate  of  1,600,000 
barrels  per  annum.  Natural  cement  is  also 
reduced  in  Kentucky  and  Indiana,  and  is 
nown  as  Louisville  cement.  The  total  yield 
of  cement  throughout  the  States  is  about  3t 
million  barrels,  of  which  Portland  cement  only 
ranks  at  85,000,  the  great  bulk  of  this  latter, 
as  indeed  of  all  the  artificial  cements,  being 
imported.  The  barrel  of  natural  cement, 
which  weighs  3001b.,  has  an  average  value  of 
1 dol.  10  cents,  while  that  of  Portland  (which 
is  400  lb.)  is  2 dots.  2.5  cents  at  the  works.  All 
these  three  kinds,  viz.,  Porthmd,  Rosendale, 
and  Louisville  are  genendly  used  for  work 
under  water,  and  where  great  strength  and 
tenacity  are  required,  such  as  the  foundations 
of  heavy  buildings,  like  sea-walls,  sewers,  light- 
houses, &c.  But  while  admitting  the  excel- 
lence of  the  natural  cements,  there  is  no  doubt 
but  that  the  Portland,  whether  made  in 
America  or  imported,  is  the  most  useful,  and 
posses.ses  a greater  resistance  to  crushing  than 
all  other  cements.  The  prices  in  the  Western 
States  and  those  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  dis- 
tricts vary  greatly.  In  Denver  (Colorado), 
where  about  100  barrels  of  400  lb.  are  turued 
out  daily,  the  value  of  this  local  production  is 
6 dols.  per  barrel,  that  of  Portland  (375  lb. 
net)  being  7 dols.  to  7 dols.  50  cents,  and 
that  of  Louisville  (265  lb.  net)  being  4 dols. 
Both  the  importation  of  Portland  cement  and 
the  local  manufacture  are  on  the  increase, 
which  is  due,  not  only  to  the  actual  increase 
of  budding  everywhere,  but  to  the  fact  that 
cement  is  rapidly  superseding  lime  mortar  for 
ordinary  purposes,  and  especially  in  large  and 
expensive  erections. 

A common  rock  in  America  is  that  of  steatite 
or  soap-stone,  which  is  used  to  a considerable 
extent  as  refractory  linings  for  furnace  hearths, 
grates,  stoves,  and  foot-warmers,  and  also  for 
stationary  laundry  tubs  and  sinks.  It  is  prin- 
cipally quarried  in  the  New  England  States, 
the  production  being  ut  the  rate  of  6,000  tons 
per  annum,  and  the  average  price  at  about 
15  dols.  per  ton.  Apropos  of  limestone  and 
marble,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  some  25,000 
tons  are  annually  ground  down  and  sold  as 
marble  dust  at  7 dols.  per  ton.  The  employ- 
ment of  this  material  is  in  a truly  American 
fashion,  viz.,  for  the  generation  of  carbonic 
acid  in  soda-water  fountain.^. 

As  far  as  the  natural  source  of  plaster  of 
Paris  is  concerned,  it  might  be  produced  to  an 
unlimited  extent,  seeing  that  such  vast  beds 
of  gypsum  exist  in  the  United  States,  extend- 
ing in  Texas  alone  for  many  hundreds  of  miles 
along  the  head- waters  of  the  Red  River.  There 
are  also  beds  of  great  thickness  in  New  York, 
Virginia,  Kansiis,  Ohio,  Arkansas,  and  Michi- 
gan, those  of  the  latter  state  belonging  to  the 
upper  sub-carbonifei'ous  formation,  the  yield 
of  which  in  1882  was  701,450  net  tons  of 
plaster,  and  1,109,810  barrels  of  stucco  (of 
300  lb.  each).  It  is  somewhat  singular  that, 
although  New  York  State  has  such  large 
deposits  of  gypsum,  most  of  the  plaster  and 
stucco  made  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  is  from 
imported  Nova  Scotian  stone.  All  through 
the  Rocky  Mountains  and  Pacific  States,  there 
are  enormous  beds  of  gypsum,  and  particularly 
in  Nevada,  Arizona,  and  New  Mexico,  though 
the  lack  of  a market  renders  them  practically 
valueless.  In  New  Mexico  it  is  mixed  and 
made  into  phister  by  the  natives,  who  take  it 
to  Santa  Fe,  and  sell  it  for  1 dol.  per  bushel. 
At  Socorro,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Territory, 
gypsum  is  culled  “hasped”  or  “yeso,”and  is  [ 


used  as  window-lights,  and  as  plaster  in  white- 
washing the  interiors  of  their  adobe  houses. 
There  is  a steady  manufacture  of  plaster  of 
Paris  at  San  Francisco,  where  it  sells  as 
follows,  per  baivel  : — hard,  for  finishing  and 
general  use,  2 dols.  75  cents  ; for  casting  orna- 
ments and  moulds,  3 dols.  ; superfine,  for 
sculptors’  use,  3 dols.  50  cents  ; while  com- 
mon plaster  is  ground  on  a large  scale  for 
fertilising  purposes,  and  fetches  about  12  dols. 
50  cents  per  ton. 


NOTES. 

Our  Transatlantic  cousins  are  going  to  carry 
the  war  into  the  enemy’s  country, — that  kind 
of  humane  and  humanising  warfare  in  which 
both  sides  may  be  the  gainers.  They  are  pro- 
jecting an  American  Exliibitiou  in  London, 
on  a large  scale,  to  be  opened  in  May,  1886  ; 
a long  date,  which  seems  to  imply  that  a great 
effort  is  to  be  made  to  represent  the  products 
and  industries  of  the  States  in  a manner  worthy 
of  the  occasion.  According  to  the  circular 
issued  by  the  secretary,  General  Norton,  the 
Exhibition  is  receiving  the  hearty  support  of 
the  Governors  of  States  and  the  presidents  of 
the  principal  railway  companies  ; and  the 
Exhibition  “ will  be  truly  national  in  cha- 
racter, and  will  afi'ord  the  opportunity  to 
Europeans  of  seeing  the  American  artisan  at 
work,  as  we  shall  have  a large  building 
occupied  by  American  workmen  (white  and 
coloured)  engaged  upon  their  respective  han- 
dicrafts.” Whether  there  can  be  anything 
very  special  in  the  modus  operandi  of  the 
American  artisan,  “ white  or  coloured,”  as 
distinct  from  that  of  the  English  artisan,  we 
should  question  ; but  it  has  become  rather  the 
fashion  lately  for  large  exhibitions  to  include 
the  spectacle  of  workers  working  at  their 
cnifts  ; the  public  have  a fancy  that  they 
like  to  “ see  how  it  is  done,”  though  we 
imagine  very  few  of  them  really  learn 
anything  in  that  way.  But,  apart  from  this, 
which  is  a matter  of  detail,  the  exhibition 
cannot  fail  to  be  of  interest,  and  to  contain 
much  that  is  new  to  many  of  us.  According 
to  the  New  York  Herald,  America  lias  never 
yet  been  well  represented  at  any  great  Euro- 
pean exhibition : — “ At  Amsterdam  last  year 
we  were  represented  only  by  a few  sewing- 
machines  and  parlour  - organs,”  and  it  is 
promised  that  in  this  London  exhibition  we 
are  to  have  a show  of  natural  products  such  as 
will  be  entirely  new  to  London  or  any  other 
European,  capital ; and  with  this  we  have  no 
doubt  we  shall  also  see  all  that  our  friends 
over  the  water  can  show  in  the  way  of 
mechanical  science  and  mechanical  improve- 
ments. When  we  remember  the  comparatively 
recent  date  in  the  world’shis to ry  of  thesettlement 
of  “ the  Britisher”  on  the  American  continent,  it 
is  a remarkable  spectacle  to  see  the  descendants 
of  that  small  band,  now  become  such  a vast 
and  energetic  nation,  proposing  to  come  over 
to  us  and  “ report  progress  ” on  a grand  scale. 
They  may  be  sure  of  their  welcome ; and  we 
will  venture  to  predict  that  the  exhibition,  if 
well  carried  out,  will  be  one  of  the  most 
popular  things  of  the  kind  that  has  ever  been 
organised  in  London. 


Tue  scheme  for  the  New  Public  Offices,  by 
whomsoever  they  be  built,  will  involve  the 
destruction  of  the  houses  in  Spring-gaxdens. 
There  are  many  of  them  veritable  Queen  Anne 
buildings,  little  as  they  may  look  like  it  to 
those  who  associate  a method  of  design  very 
remote  from  the  simplicity  and  quiet  of  these 
houses  with  the  name  of  that  ill-used  monarch. 
Much  of  the  detail  is  distinctively  English  in 
character  and  of  an  exquisite  refinement,  and 
the  interior  finishings,  especially  the  plaster 
and  ironwork,  will  well  repay  the  careful 
sketcheris  pains.  The  old  houses  should  not 
pa.ss  away  without  an  accurate  representation 
of  their  best  features,  and  we  trust  that  before 
the  white  figures  of  the  auctioneer  appear  on 
their  fronts  some  earnest  admirer  of  a class  of 
architectural  detail  which  has  much  that  is 
admirable  about  it  will  have,  made  a faithful 
I record  thereof. 


We  give  in  another  part  of  the  present 
number  sections  of  a high-pressure  water-meter 
designed  by  Mr.  Pendred,  whose  scheme  for  a 
low-pressure  meter  we  illustrated  a short  time 
since  (page  591,  ante).  The  subject  comes 
somewhat  aprojjos  of  the  recent  letter  of  Mr. 
Octavius  Coope,  the  chairman  of  the  East 
London  Water  Company  (in  the  Times  of  the 
24th),  complaining  strongly  of  the  waste  of 
water  and  the  disinclination  of  their  customers- 
to  adopt  any  means  for  avoiding  or  lessening 
waste.  His  company  have,  be  says,  from  time' 
to  time  made  vigorous  efforts  to  establish 
“ constant  service,”  but  the  result  in  four  of 
their  districts  has  been  the  consumption  of 
water  at  the  rate  of  forty  gallons  per  head 
daily,  certainly  far  more  than  is  at  aU  likely  ta 
have  been  used  in  real  and  legitimate  needs  by 
that  portion  of  the  population.  The  constantly 
increasing  size  of  London  and  increasing  value 
of  water,  and  the  difficulty  of  keeping  pace  with 
the  demand,  all  seem  to  us  to  point  to  the 
compulsory  adoption  of  a meter  system  sooner 
or  later,  as  the  only  means  of  ensuring  careful- 
ness and  absolutely  fair  charge  for  what  is- 
used.  Nor  do  we  believe  that  a meter  system 
would  any  more  lead  to  an  insanitary  parsi- 
mony in  the  use  of  water  than  it  leads  to  any 
inconvenient  restriction  in  the  use  of  gas.  The 
knowledge  that  gas  is  charged  in  proportion  to 
the  amount  hardly  leads  any  one  to  restrict  the 
burning  of  it  whilst  it  is  actually  in  use  ; it 
leads  people  to  turn  down  the  gas  when  they 
are  not  using  it,  that  is  all  : and  similarly  the 
establishment  of  a meter  charge  for  water 
would  lead  people  to  see  that  their  taps  and 
water-closet  supplies  are  not  left  running,  not 
to  spare  the  use  of  water ; and  it  would,  at  the 
cost  of  some  initial  expense,  put  water  charges 
on  a simple  and  business  footing  once  for  all. 

In  the  rooms  of  the  Royal  Scottish 
Academy,  Edinburgh,  an  exhibition  of 
national  portraiture  is  to  be  opened  next 
month.  The  special  object  aimed  at  in  bring- 
ing together  such  a collection  is  to  awaken 
public  interest  on  the  subject  of  historical 
portraiture  in  view  of  the  formation  of  a perma- 
nent National  Portrait  Gallery  which  is  to  be 
opened  at  no  distant  date.  The  exhibition  is 
to  consist  of  authentic  portraits  of  Scotsmen, 
or  persons  intimately  associated  with  the 
country,  whether  in  politics,  literature,  science, 
or  art.  Such  portraits  need  not  of  necessity 
be  excellent  as  works  of  art ; it  will  be  suffi- 
cient if  they  are  trustworthy  and  the  subjects 
interesting.  Promises  of  contributions  have 
been  received  both  from  public  bodies  and 
private  individuals,  and  it  is  confidently  antici- 
pated that  the  exhibition  will  prove  a success. 

Messrs.  Beattie  & Co.  have  nearly  com- 
pleted the  contract  for  erecting  the  building 
for  the  forthcoming  International  Forestry 
Exhibition  at  Edinburgh.  The  building 
occupies  the  spacious  lawn  in  front  of 
Donaldson’s  Hospital,  at  the  west  end  of 
the  city,  and  is  appropriately  constructed 
of  wood,  the  roofs  being  covered  with  felt. 
The  available  space  within  has  been  fully 
taken  up,  and  of  this  1 5,000  ft.  are  allocated 
to  Government  collections ; trade  exhibits, 
10,000  ft.  5 loan  collections,  2,500  ft.  To 
the  west  of  the  building  there  is  an  outside 
space  of  about  seven  acres  in  extent,  which  is 
to  be  appropriated  for  glass  houses,  pavilions, 
chalets,  &c.  The  Exhibition  building  out- 
wardly is  unpretentious,  the  only  attempt  at 
producing  effect  being  in  the  projecting  roofs 
of  the  gables,  and  turned  balusters  at  the 
divisions  of  the  gable  windows.  The  lighting 
during  the  day  is  mainly  obtained  from  roof 
lights,  and  at  night  the  electric  light  is  to  be 
brought  into  requisition. 

There  is  to  be  a large  and  important  Loan 
Exhibition  of  Paintings,  by  Old  and  Modem 
Masters,  held  at  Brighton  in  the  autumn,  in 
connexion  with  a general  Science  and  Art 
Exhibition  in  aid  of  the  Brighton  and  Hove 
School  of  Science  and  Art.  As  the  Town 
Council  have  granted  the  use  of  the  Picture 
Gallery  for  this  purpose,  the  usual  annual 
exhibition  of  pictures  at  Brighton  will  not  take 
place  this  year,  but  it  is  expected  that  it  will 
be  continued  as  usual  in  succeeding  years. 
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The  donor  of  10,000/.  for  the  establish- 
uient  of  a Gallery  of  National  Historical 
Portraits  in  Edinburgh  has  now  come  forward 
with  an  offer  of  20,000/.  for  the  purpose  of 
building  or  acquiring  premises  for  the  accom- 
modation both  of  the  National  Portrait 
Gallery  and  of  the  Museum  of  Antiquities. 
This  offer  has  been  made  under  the  impres- 
sion that  the  former  gift  has  indirectly 
had  the  effect  of  prejudicing  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  as  custodiers  of  the  Museum  of 
Antiquaries.  The  first  proposal  was  that  the 
Society  should  vacate  the  premises  at  present 
held  by  them  in  the  Eoyal  Institution,  and 
remove  to  new  premises  to  be  provided  for 
them  by  Government.  It  was  contemplated 
to  accommodate  the  Society  in  a new  wing 
to  be  added  to  the  Museum  of  Science  and 
Art,  but  this  proposal  was  opposed  by  the 
authorities  at  South  Kensington  for  various 
cogent  reasons.  An  addition  to  the  accommo- 
dation required  by  the  Society  is  becoming 
of  pressing  necessity,  and  such  would  be 
provided  in  the  new  building  along  with  the 
Portrait  Gallery.  Another  advantage  accruing 
from  this  arrangement  would  be  that  an  im- 
portant portion  of  the  Eoyal  Institution  would 
be  available  for  purposes  of  the  School  of  Arts, 
the  pupils  of  which  are  inconveniently 
crowded.  A vacant  site  for  the  proposed  new 
building,  situated  at  the  north-west  angle  of 
St.  Andrew-street  and  Queen-street,  is  avail- 
able, at  a cost  of  7,500/.  It  is  conveniently 
situated,  and  would  afford  ample  room  for  the 
new  erection.  The  donor  makes  it  a condition 
that  the  whole  sum  of  20,000/.  shall  be  spent 
upon  the  building,  and  the  Board  of  Manu- 
facturers make  an  offer  of  2,500/.  towards  the 
purchase  of  the  site,  and  the  Treasury  are 
to  be  asked  to  give  the  remaining  5,000/. 


E.  Caton  Woodville,  W.  II.  Overend,  Eudolf 
Blind,  and  others,  are  engaged  for  the 
illustrative  department.  That  promises  well 
for  the  pictorial  side  of  the  illustrations, 
but  wo  w'ould  suggest  that  there  are  many 
topics  connected  with  naval  and  military 
operations  which  need  illustration  of  a more 
practical  than  pictorial  kind,  and  we  hope  this 
side  of  the  matter  will  not  be  lost  sight  of 
entirely,  in  favour  of  mere  pictorial  effect. 


The  outbreak  of  Cholera  at  Toulon  appears 
to  have  turned  out  less  formidable  than  was  at 
first  feared,  and  to  be,  by  latest  news,  some- 
what subsiding  ; but  it  is  a warning,  not  to 
be  neglected,  of  the  possible  approach  of  the 
enemy.  The  newspaper  descriptions  of  the 
site  of  the  outbreak  are  instructive.  Toulon  is 
a town  with  narrow  and  bad-smelling  streets, 
and  where  the  refuse  is  emptied  into  the 
gutters.  After  their  fright  the  Toulonese  will, 
perhaps,  think  of  remedying  these  defects. 
The  Mayor  of  the  town  appears  to  have  acted 
with  exemplary  good  sense  and  spirit  in 
advising  and  aiding  his  townsfolk. 


We  have  received  a circular  or  pamphlet, 
msued  by  Mr.  Laurie,  of  Paternoster-row,  and 
intended,  apparently,  to  be  addressed  in  turn 
to  whatever  Corporation  may  appear  to  have 
the  opportunity  of  starting  a Museum  of 
Science,  Ai-t,  Industrial  Products,  and  Inven- 
tions, urging  upon  them  the  desirability  of 
inaugurating  such  institutions  for  practical  and 
technical  instruction."  “With  the  probable 
addition  of  two  million  voters  to  our  electo- 
rate, says  Mr.  Laurie,  “ is  it  not  incumbent 
on  us  to  take  active  steps  to  raise  the  general 
intelligence  of  those  who,  for  the  first  time 
are  to  exercise  the  franchise?"  The  writer 
proceeds  to  make  some  general  suggestions  as 
to  the  manner  in  which  such  Museums  should 
be  pranged,  each  subject  to  be  grouped 
within  a limited  space  and  illustrated  with 
specimens,  models,  and  diagrams,  calculated 
to  lead  the  eye  and  the  mind  from  the  contem- 
plation of  familiar  objects  to  the  principles 
which  they  embody,  shown  in  such  a manner 
even  to  those  who  have  little 

book-learning"  to  aid  their  perception.  Mr. 
Laurie  goes  on  to  give  some  examples  of  the 
way  in  which  some  special  subjects  should  be 
thus  illustrated.  His  suggestions  are  very 
sensible  and  practical,  and  deserve  the  atten- 
tion of  those  who  are  interested  in  this  method 
of  popular  education. 

Illustrated  magazines  and  papers  continue 
to  increase,  and  there  is  now  an  announcement 
of  The  Illustrated  Naval  and  Militai-y  Maga- 
xine,  a new  monthly  periodical  to  make  its 
appearance  on  the  Isb  of  ne.xt  month,  “ to  be 
devoted  to  ^ all  subjects  connected  with  Her 
Majesty’s  Sea  and  Land  Forces,'”  for  which 
the  services  of  Messrs.  Linley  Sambourne, 


There  seems  to  be  some  confusion  and 
cross-purpose  in  regard  to  the  claims  of  “the 
cyclists " for  admission  into  the  parks,  and 
also  in  regard  to  the  rights  and  reasons  of  the 
whole  question.  The  cyclists,  by  their  deputa- 
tion to  the  First  Commissioner,  asked  for 
admission  to  Eegent’s  Park,  Battersea  Park, 
and  Victoria  Park,  for  purposes  of  “traffic,” 
not  of  “exercise,”  and  obtained  their  request  ; 
but  a member  of  the  National  Cyclists  Union 
writes  since  then  to  the  papers  to  say  that  they 
limited  their  request  to  what  they  thought 
they  could  at  present  obtain,  and  that  “ it  was 
only  from  fear  of  rebuff  that  all  the  parks,  and 
e.specially  Eichmond  Park,  were  not  included 
in  their  request.”  It  appears  to  us  that  it  will 
be  impossible  practically  to  distinguish  between 
“traffic”  and  “exercise,”  unless  special  con- 
stables on  bicycles  are  kept  to  dog  the  wheels  of 
the  cyclist,  and  see  that,  having  entered  at  one 
gate,  he  goes  straight  out  at  the  opposite  one  : 
without  this  the  restriction  will  practically  he 
a dead  letter.  As  to'the  sense  of  the  exclusion 
of  cyclists  from  parks,  it  seems  to  us  only  to 
apply  with  force  to  the  case  of  Hyde  Park, 
which  is  the  fashionable  drive,  and  is  over- 
crowded in  the  season,  without  adding 
“cycles "to  the  total ; and,  moreover,  bicycles 
are  unquestionably  awkward  animals  in  a 
crowd,  as  they  will  not  stand  still  or  proceed 
at  less  than  a certain  rainimuin  pace  without 
losing  their  balance  ; being  in  this  respect 
more  unmanageable  than  the  majority  of 
riding-horses.  But  apart  from  the  case  of  a 
crowd,  cycles  are  hardly  a danger  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London  now  ; horses  have  got 
pretty  well  used  to  them  ; and  no  one  can 
pretend  that  they  are  unsightly  ; therefore 
we  can  see  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be 
admitted  into  Eichmond  Park,  when  there  is 
no  crowded  traffic.  Hyde  Park  is  an  excep- 
tional case  ; but  with  that  exception  it  seems 
to  us  they  may  very  well  have  the  run  of  the 
parks,  and  no  one  be  any  the  worse  for  it. 


We  are  to  have,  it  appears,  more  of  the 
Charing-cross  Eailway  Bridge.  A little  of 
modern  engineering  architecture  goes  a long 
way  in  despoiling  a river,  and  as  no  possible 
additions  could  well  make  Charing-cross 
Viaduct  more  hideous  than  it  is  at  present,  the 
addition  is  little  more  than  a question  of 
quantity, — so  many  more  yards  width  of  ugli- 
ness. The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  ^e, 
however,  to  he  commended  by  patriotic  per- 
sons for  the  stand  they  made  against  the  addi- 
tion, and  for  the  check  they  have  procured 
against  the  absolute  indifference  of  the  South- 
E.istern  Company  as  to  anything  which  may 
spoil  the  Thames  Embankment.  At  present 
the  portions  of  the  Embankment  adjoining  the 
viaduct  are  planned  symmetrically  on  either 
side  of  it,  so  as  to  present  an  idea  of  fitness 
and  pre-arrangement  in  the  connexion  of  the 
Embankment  and  the  viaduct.  The  Board  of 
Works  have,  at  all  events,  secured  a provision 
that  the  Eailway  Company  shall  defray  the 
cost  of  altering  the  Embankment  so  as  to  fit 
symmetrically  with  the  new  state  of  thinfs 
when  the  addition  to  the  Viaduct  is  made. 
We  are  obliged  to  be  thankful  for  very  small 
7uercies  nowadays,  in  regard  to  the  spoiling  of 
London  sites  by  railway  enterprise,  and  we  are 
thankful  accordingly  for  this  one,  and  praise 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, — wMch  we 
cannot  always  do. 


TliB  Royal  Colonial  Institute.— Messrs. 
Archibald  Smith  & Stevens,  of  Janus  Works, 
Queen’s-road,  Battersea,  have  been  intrusted 
with  an  order  for  one  of  “ Stevens  & Major’s  ” 
patent  suspended  hydraulic  passenger  liria  for 
the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  North umberland- 
aveuue. 


SCULPTURE  AT  THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY. 

As  we  before  observed,  sculpture  at  the 
Academyds  stronger  this  year  than  usual,  and 
some,  at  least,  of  its  strength  is  in  the  right 
direction, — that  of  the  embocliraeiit  of  ideal  and 
poetic  subjects,  either  of  history’  or  legend,  or 
of  pure  imagination.  Of  course  there  are  not 
really  many  of  such  works,  but  speaking 
relatively,  they  are  more  numerous  than  usual, 
and  may  be  regarded  as  forming  a class  by 
themselves  to  be  considered  separately.  Mr. 
Birch’s  “ Godiva  ” we  have  already  spoken  of 
when  we  published  our  illustration  of  it,  and 
need  only  refer  now  to  what  we  observed  in 
regard  to  it  then  (p.  640,  ante).  Among  the 
works  of  a purely  ideal  class,  one  of  the  finest 
and  most  original  is  the  bronze  figure  in  the 
Octagon,  entitled  “ L’Ago  d’Airaiu”  (1,667), 
by  M.  Rodin,  whose  fine  study  for  a figure  of 
John  the  Baptist  was  one  of  the  few  things 
worth  looking  at  in  the  exhibition  of  the  French 
“irrecoDcileable”  artists  at  the  Dudley  Gallery 
last  year.  It  is  the  nude  figure  of  a thin,  spare 
man,  in  an  attitude  as  if  almost  too  fatigpied  to 
stand,  and  with  one  hand  placed  wearily  up  to 
bis  head  ; the  whole  figure  is  most  pathetically 
expressive  of  the  stress  and  strain  of  labour, 
and  its  result  on  the  human  character.  It 
would  have  been  more  realistically  complete 
if  the  sculptor  had  shown  the  limbs  somewhat 
distorted  from  their  best  proportion  by  the 
overstrain  on  certain  ranscles  to  the  exclusion 
of  others,  which  is  the  case  with  most  men 
who  are  engaged  in  laborious  and  unchanging 
toil;  but  this  would  have  been,  perhaps,  an 
error  from  a sculpturesque  point  of  view.  As 
it  is,  the  work  is  a remarkably  fine  one,  when 
once  its  intention 'is  grasped;  a matter,  how- 
ever, which  we  fear  few  of  our  ordinary  Royal 
Academy  visitors  trouble  themselves  about; 
nor,  indeed,  do  English  scnlptors  often  give 
them  a problem  of  this  sort  to  work  out.  The 
other  ideal  work  in  the  Octagon,  which  may  be 
grouped  with  this,  is  Mr.  Onslow  Ford’s 
“ Linus  : the  Personification  of  a Dirge  of 
Lamentation  ” (1,080),  a male  figure  walking 
along  with  face  upturned  and  carrying  an 
inverted  torch.  This,  though  less  thoughtful 
and  less  strikingly  original  than  the  previously 
named  work,  is  a line  and  expressive  figure,  and 
a worthy  contribution  to  the  shoi't  list  of  works, 
fnlfilling  what  we  take  to  be  the  real,  or  at 
least,  the  highest  objects  of  sculpture.  Among 
other  works  of  similar  class  may  be  named  Mr. 
Swinnerton’s  “ The  Victor”  (1,676),  a figure  of 
a man  with  a sword  in  his  hand  gazing  rather 
(as  it  seems  to  us)  contemptuously  on  the  wreath 
which  he  holds  in  the  other  hand,  as  if  he  were 
appraising  it  in  the  business  way  in  which  Swift 
summed  up  the  expenses  of  a Roman  triumph, 
— “a crown  of  laurel:  2d.”  The  figure  is  not 
remarkable  in  any  way.  Mr.  Milo  Griffith's 
“Slinger”  (1,671)  is  another  male  figure  very 
carefully  modelled  and  witli  mneh  realistic 
detail  of  muscle,  but  the  chest  seems  formed  on 
the  lines  of  Greek  conventionalism,  while  all 
the  rest  is  realistic : the  figure  is  only  par- 
tially a success,  it  wants  animation,  and  does 
not  seem  in  earnest ; the  slinger  handles  his 
materials  very  gingerly,  and  as  if  not  quite  sure 
if  he  could  make  up  his  mind  to  use  them. 
Mr.  Pinker’a  “Britannia”  (1,669),  backed  by  a 
lion  very  large  at  one  end  and  very  small  at 
the  other,  is  a somewhat  stiffly  posed  and  heavy 
lady,  and  does  not  succeed  in  exalting  our 
ideas  of  Britannia. 

Facing  the  main  entrance,  on  the  opposite 
aide  of  the  octagon,  is  Mr.  Mullins’s  terra-cotta 
group  of  Isaac  and  Esau,  “ Bless  me,  even  me 
also,  0 my  father  ” (1,GS2)  ; the  most  import- 
ant work  Mr.  Mullins  has  produced,  and  occupy- 
ing a more  central  and  leading  position  than  he 
has  before  occupied  in  the  Academy  exhibitions. 
The  group  deserves  its  place.  It  is,  for  one 
thing,  exceedingly  well  composed  ; the  figure  of 
Isaac,  half  raising  himself  in  a sitting  posture, 
is  met  by  the  half-crouching  suppliant  figure  of 
Esau ; the  lines  of  the  two  figures  blend  into 
one  mass,  sloping  away  towai’ds  the  feet  of  the 
two  figures  in  a manner  that  appears  natural, 
though  evidently  carefully  studied  ; the  pose 
and  expression  of  the  aged  patriai’ch  are  very 
dignified  and  pathetic ; the  chai'acter  of  the 
hands  has  been  carefully  studied.  We  shall 
give  an  illustration  of  this  work  shortly. 
Among  other  things  to  ho  mentioned  in  the 
octagon-room  is  Herr  Schoojan's  life-sized, 
group,  “ Rescued  from  the  Deep”  (1,694),  which 
has  great  merits  of  composition  and  modelling, 
but  wants  the  power  of  realisation ; the 
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man,  who  is  supposed  to  be  dragging  np  a 
mother  and  her  child  from  the  sea,  is  not 
really  exerting  himself,  and  is  in  an  atti- 
tude more  favonrable  to  the  production 
of  graceful  lines  than  to  the  exertion  of 
muscular  force  j the  woman  rescued  does  not 
seem  to  have  suffered  much,  and  is  in  a stage 
attitude  very  different  from  what  we  might  expect 
in  a figure  dragged  up,  half-drowned  and  terri- 
fied, from  a watery  grave.  In  short,  this  is  a 
stage  group,  with  merits  which  lie  on  the 
surface  only.  Signor  Lucchesi’s  figure  of  “A 
Waif''  (1,681),  a poor  little  vagabond  boy,  is 
very  pathetic  and  expressive  in  the  thin,  worn, 
and  wistful  face  ; the  rest  of  the  figure  seems 
hardly  in  proportion  with  the  head,  and  the 
hands  are  not  those  of  a “waif.”  The  two 
colossal  portrait  statues,  Mr.  Bruce  Joy’s  “ Lord 
Frederick  Cavendish”  and  Mr.  Brock’s  “Sir 
Hichard  Temple,”  lose,  as  all  such  works  must, 
from  their  confined  position ; both  have  strongly- 
marked  personal  character,  of  a sufficiently 
opposite  description.  Mr.  Adams- Acton’s  bust 
of  Cardinal  Manning  (1,689)  is  a fine  one,  and 
Mr.  Bruce  Joy’s  “Sir.  Gladstone ” and  “Sliss 
Mary  Anderson  ” (1,691-2)  are  admirable  like- 
nesses. Mr.  Amendola’s  “Rose  among  the 
Roses,”  a head  and  bust  of  a female  figure 
rising  from  a mass  of  roses  (unsuitable  things 
to  carve  in  marble)  cannot  bo  passed  over,  but 
its  cleverness  is  not  of  a high  order ; the  head 
is  a poor  and  sensual  one ; there  is  a flavour 
of  vulgarity  abont  the  work.  Mr.  Armstead’s 
pretty  and  fanciful  little  figure  entitled  “Egypt” 
(1,688)  should  not  be  overlooked. 

In  the  Lecture-room  Mr.  Alfred  Gilbert’s 
small  figure  “Icarus”  (1855)  attracts  the 
notice  of  all  who  can  appreciate  delicate  fancy, 
and  originality  in  pose  and  conception.  The 
“Icarus”  is  an  elegant  but  weak  youth,  and 
seems  already  to  feel  the  wings  too  much  for 
him;  the  sculptor  has  very  cleverly  endeavoured 
to  give  some  degree  of  mechanical  possibility  to 
the  method  of  attracting  and  using  the  wings. 
The  figure  is,  it  must  be  admitted,  a kind  of 
reproduction  of  the  sculpture  of  the  Renais- 
sance, in  feeling  and  manner,  though  not  of  any 
special  work.  llr.  Gilbert’s  head  of  an  old  man 
in  bronze  (1,699),  is  a clever  but  disagreeable 
piece  of  realism.  Mr.  Woolner’s  alto-relief, 
The  Water  Lily”  (1,700),  is  a charming  little 
work,  which  we  illustrated  a few  weeks  since. 
Among  the  ideal  bronze  heads  which  are  be- 
coming, we  are  glad  to  say,  rather  a fashion, — 
it  is  a fashion  quite  on  the  right  lines  of 
sculptor’s  work, — is  an  interesting  and  expres- 
sive one  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Kinloch,  entitled  “ After 
Labour,  Rest  ” (1,748).  A more  powerful  and 
very  imaginative  head  in  relief,  in  bronze,  is 
Mr.  H.  Bates’s  “Orpheus”  (1,804),  which 
should  not  be  passed  over.  Among  the  larger 
works  Mr.  Thornycroft’s  “ Mower,”  which  we 
illustrate  in  this  number,  is  a fine  example  of 
treatment  of  a subject  of  everyday  life  in 
sculpture.  The  attitude  is  admirably  easy  and 
natural.  Whether  it  is  a subject  to  be  treated 
in  sculpture  on  that  scale  is  another  question. 
As  a study  in  plaster  or  terra-cotta  such  a work 
is  a highly  interesting  experiment,  but  would 
there  not  be  a sense  of  unfitness  if  it  were 
translated  into  marble  ? We  are  disposed  to 
think  so.  It  is  a subject  rather  for  treatment 
on  a small  scale,  as  a sculptor’s  sketch : on  a 
large  scale  it  hardly  seems  worthy  of  the 
dignity  of  the  art,  though  its  expressive  cha- 
racter and  unaffected  simplicity  have  secured 
it,  and  deservedly,  much  admiration.  Mr. 
Lawson’s  “Retiarius”  wo  have  already  illus- 
trated and  commented  upon.  Mr.  Calder 
Marshall’s  “ Psyche,”  a recumbent  figure  sup- 
posed to  have  fainted,  is  finely  modelled,  but 
not  very  original ; ono  can  hardly  accept  it  as 
an  ideal  of  Psyche.  The  same  sculptor’s 
“Youth”  we  have  already  mentioned.  The 
Lecture-room  contains  three  Academy  school 
designs  for  the  subject  of  Socrates  teaching  or 
arguing  in  the  Agora,  by  Messrs.  H.  Bates, 
II.  A ■ Pegram,  and  G.  J.  Frampton  respectively 
(1,712,  1,738,  1,799),  of  which  the  first  in 
order  of  hanging  is  certainly  the  best ; one  or 
two  of  the  figures  seem  rather  closely  adapted 
from  Flaxman,  than  whom,  however,  there 
could  not  be  a finer  or  more  wholesome  model 
for  young  sculptors.  The  fourth  place  on  the 
wall,  corresponding  to  those  occupied  by  these 
works,  is  filled  by  a design  in  relief  by  Mr. 
Adams-Acton,  a portrait  group  of  boys,  with 
rabbits,  rabbit-hutch,  and  all  complete,  which 
we  see  with  pain.  Is  it  intended  to  carry  out 
this  in  marble  ? Anything  more  decidedly  nn- 
sculpturesque  could  hardly  be. 


Among  the  bust-portraits  is  an  admirable 
likeness  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  by  Mr.  Boehm 
(1,784),  and  the  model  of  Mr.  Brock’s  massive- 
looking  bust  of  Longfellow  now  in  the  Abbey. 
Mr.  Boehm  exhibits  also  a very  successful  bust 
of  Lord  Wolseley  (1,722),  and  Mr.  Belt  one  of 
Lord  Shaftesbury  (1,708),  of  which  wo  will 
only  say  that  it  is  a pointed  comment  on  recent 
events:  it  certainly  has  not  been  “invested 
with  artistic  merit.”  Mr.  Fry’s  bast  of  Mr. 
Norman  Shaw  (1,727)  is  a good  one,  so  is 
Mr.  Pinker’s  Professor  Rolleston  (1,730), 
notable  for  the  bold  way  in  which  the  marble 
is  treated,  with  the  tool-marks  almost  visible  on 
it,  and  no  “effete”  fining  down.  Mr.  Birch’s 
Mr.  Wilson  Barrett  (1,773)  may  be  noted,  as  also 
Count  Gleiclien’s  pretty  and  refined  portrait  of 
a lady  (1785),  a bust  rising  from  between  two 
wings.  Among  the  smaller  works,  a design  for 
a saUer,  in  low  relief,  by  Mr.  Mark  Rogers,  jun. 
(1843),  is  very  good.  Miss  Alice  Chaplin’s 
“ Kassasseen  ” (1739),  an  equestrian  group,  is 
full  of  spirit,  so  is  her  “Bird  in  the  Hand” 
(1,829),  in  the  claw,  rather,  of  a cat ; and  Miss 
Hannah  Barlow’s  “Orpheus”  (1,812),  a group 
of  lambs,  and  her  little  relief  subject,  “ The 
Sick  Lamb  ” (1,828),  are  instinct  with  truth  and 
life. 

Further  examination  of  the  sculpture  bears 
out  what  we  have  implied  before,  that  it  is  the 
most  successful  and  interesting  portion  of  this 
year’s  exhibition  ; and  it  is  a good  many  years 
since  that  could  be  said. 


THE  THROTTLE-YALVE  OP  THE 
MERSEY. 

The  opinions  of  Sir  W.  Forwood  (p.  871, 
ante),  as  to  the  advantage  of  the  constant 
changes  now  effected,  at  each  spring  tide,  in 
the  channel  through  the  sandy  estuary  of  the 
Mersey,  should  bo  compared  with  the  valuable 
paper  “ On  the  Changes  in  the  Tidal  Portion  of 
the  River  Mersey  and  in  its  Estuary,”  by  J.  N. 
Shoolbred,  M.Inst.  C.E.,  which,  together  with  a 
report  on  the  discussion  of  the  same,  is  to  be 
found  in  vol.  xlvi.  of  the  Proceedings  of  tbo 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  illustrated  by 
five  plates,  giving  charts,  sections,  and  tidal  lines 
of  the  river.  Papers  abstracted  from  foreign 
periodicals  “ On  the  Currents  in  Navigable 
Rivers,”  on  the  Cavour  Canal,  and  on  floods  on 
the  Danube,  the  Theiss,  the  Durance,  and  the 
Seine,  are  contained  in  the  same  volume ; as 
well  as  a paper  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Wheeler,  M.Inst. 
C.E.,  “ On  Fascine  Work  at  the  Outfall  of  the 
Fen  Rivers,  and  Reclamation  of  the  Foreshore,” 
and  a report  of  the  discussion  on  the  subject. 
Admiral  George  Evans,  at  that  date  (1876) 
Acting  Conservator  of  the  River  Mersey,  and 
several  members  of  the  Institution,  of  large 
experience  in  hydranlic  works,  took  part  in  the 
debates;  and  the  changes  in  the  channel  from 
1820  to  1871  were  shown  on  the  drawings,  and 
numerically  stated,  in  cubic  yards,  in  accom- 
panying tables.  The  theory  advanced  by  Sir 
W.  Fonvood  to  the  effect  that  what  he  calls  the 
“ wriggling  about  of  the  channel  ” of  the 
Mersey  above  Garston  “prevents  accretion,” 
and  maintains  the  tidal  capacity  of  the  channel, 
found  no  advocate  at  this  council  of  experts. 
On  the  contrary,  Mr.  Brooks  said  that  “ engi- 
neers should  not  be  thwarted  in  their  efforts  to 
improve  rivers  by  the  crude  theories  of  those 
who,  without  practical  knowledge,  forbade  all 
interference  with  them,  and  laid  down  laws  in 
regard  to  river  improvement  and  conservation. 
Tho  cause,”  he  said,  “ of  the  present  bad  con- 
dition of  the  river  was  the  state  of  the  inner 
part  of  the  navigation,  there  being  a mass  of 
shoals  above  the  pool,  instead  of  a properly 
confined  channel.  When  river  works  were 
carried  out  judiciously,  there  was  a much  more 
powerful  tidal  column  running  up  the  river, 
and  there  was  no  such  obstruction  as  that  now 
existing  on  the  bar.  Notwithstanding  the  large 
volume  of  water  from  the  backwater  of  tho 
Mersey  and  its  tributaries,  due  to  the  drainage 
of  the  country,  the  harbour  was  inferior  to  that 
of  the  Dart,  in  that  the  latter  had  eight 
fathoms  depth  of  water  at  its  mouth  at  Dart- 
mouth, and  it  was  even  inferior  to  the  little 
river  Medina  between  East  and  West  Cowes, 
where  the  depth  of  water  on  the  bar  was  11  ft. 
at  low  water  of  spring  tides.” 

As  at  the  date  of  the  discussion  in  question 
there  was  no  idea  entertained  of  an  improved 
water  communication  between  Liverpool  and 
Manchester,  the  general  accord  of  the  speakers 
has  much  greater  weight  than  almost  any  state- , 


ments  that  may  now  bo  made  on  the  subject, 
inasmueb  as  it  is  free  from  any  charge  of  eitliCT 
conscious  or  Tinconscious  advocacy.  A Bill  was 
at  that  time  in  Parliament  for  the  appointment 
of  a Commission  to  represent  the  various  inte- 
rests connected  with  the  navigation  of  the 
Mersey.  It  is  noteworthy  that  Mr.  Leader 
Williams,  then,  we  believe,  engineer  to  tho 
Bridgewater  Canal,  said  that  “ the  large  middle 
portion  of  tho  Mersey,  when  the  river  widened 
out  to  a great  extent,  was  in  such  a state  that  it 
was  impossible  to  expect  a good  navigation.  By 
confining  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide  always  in 
one  direction  the  same  results  might  be  expected 
as  had  followed  in  the  case  of  other  rivers.”  Mr. 
Giles  said  “there  were  many  examples  of  rivers 
having  been  regulated  and  narrowed  by  banks 
nearly  parallel,  that  had  increased  tho  flow  and 
thereby  deepened  the  channel.”  Mr.  Redman 
showed  that  the  volume  of  water  passing  Liver- 
pool was  somewhat  less  than  the  volume  of  the 
Thames  above  Sheerncss,  and  that  while  in  that 
river  the  difference  of  high-water  level  between 
Sheerness  and  London  Bridge,  a distance  of 
forty-three  miles,  was  3ft.  Sin. ; the  differ- 
ence between  Liverpool  and  Runcorn,  a distance 
of  twenty-five  miles,  was  4 ft.  The  beneficial 
results  which  had  followed  the  training  of  the 
Ouse,  the  None,  and  the  Witham,  by  fascine 
banks,  were  mentioned  by  Mr.  Wheeler,  Mr. 
Brooks,  and  Sir  John  Coode;  and,  in  a word, 
tho  general  consensus  of  professional  opinion 
was  wholly  opposed  to  tho  theory  now  ventured 
by  Sir  W.  Forwood. 

The  promoters  of  the  Ship  Canal  were 
advised,  in  1882,  that  no  design  would  be  com- 
. plete  which  did  not  secure  a deep-water  channel 
through  the  estuary  to  the  five-fathom  line  to 
the  north-west  of  Fomiby  Point ; and  that  the 
question  of  giving  stability  to  the  edge  of  the 
Great  Bnrbo  bank,  by  kidwork  or  training,  was 
a part  of  the  general  problem.  Had  this  advice 
been  followed  the  great  cost  of  the  unsuccessful 
Parliamentary  application  of  1883  would  have 
been  avoided,  and  even  the  present  condition  of 
the  promoters  of  the  Canal  might  have  been 
materially  improved.  If  the  statement  of  our 
correspondent  that  the  bar  of  the  Mersey  has 
shoaled  4 ft.  in  seventeen  years  be  accurate,  it  is 
evident  that,  whether  freely  or  reluctantly,  th» 
advice  above  cited  must  ultimately  be  followed, 
and  that  in  the  interest  not  of  the  upper  Mersey 
ports  alone,  but  also  of  Livei'pool  itself. 


DETAILS  OF  TOMB  OF  FILIPPO  DECIO. 

This  is  the  sheet  of  details,  to  larger  scale, 
from  Mr.  Oakeshott’s  drawings  of  this  fine 
monument,  which,  as  we  mentioned  last  week, 
gained  for  their  author  the  Travelling  Student- 
ship of  the  Architectural  Association.  A pecu- 
liarity of  the  foliage  in  the  upper  portion  is  the 
number  of  little  black  dots  of  shadow  caused 
by  the  small  but  deep  circular  cuts  in  the  inner 
angles  of  the  leaf-lobes,  and  even,  in  places, 
drilled  through  the  leaves  themselves.  This  is 
more  apparent  in  the  actual  work  than  in  the- 
drawing  here  given,  which,  however,  is  other- 
wise a most  faithful  representation. 


SCULPTURE  AT  THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY. 

NO.  6. — “the  mower.” 

BT  MR.  n.\MO  THOENYCEOFT,  A.R.A. 

We  have  referred,  in  some  general  remarks 
on  the  sculpture  of  the  year,  in  another  column, 
to  this  fine  example  of  the  treatment  of  » 
subject  from  everyday  life  in  sculptTire.  The 
figure  stands  conspicuously  in  the  lecture-room 
as  a kind  of  pendant  or  parallel  to  Mr.  Lawson’s 
“ Retiarius.” 


HOUSE,  LYNDHURST. 

The  very  picturesque-looking  house  of  which 
we  give  a view'  was  built  for  Mr.  Maxwell  as  a 
hunting-lodge,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  F.  S. 
Brewer,  architect,  of  Richmond.  It  exhibits 
great  variety  of  outline,  and  a certain  degree 
of  rustic  character  just  sufficient  to  assimilate 
it  to  its  position  and  surroundings,  without 
sinking  the  character  of  a gentleman’s  house. 
The  proprietor,  we  understand,  is  as  well 
satisfied  with  the  practical  arrangements  and 
comfort  of  the  house,  and  its  adaptation  to  its 
purpose,  as  with  its  pictorial  effect.  It  may 
interest  some  readers  to  know  that  the  lady  of 
the  house  is  the  brilliant  authoress  whoso 
maiden  name.  Miss  Braddon,  is  so  well  known 
on  the  title-pages  of  many  a popular  and  suc- 
cessful novel. 


HOUSE,  LYNDHURST;  Fop  Mr.  MAXWELL. Mr.  F.  S.  Brew.rr  Ari  iiitk-i 
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cnnEcn  of  st.  johs  the  divine, 
GAIKSEOHOUGH. 

This  church  was  begun  in  the  year  1881,  to 
provide  for  the  rapid  increase  of  population  in 
the  town  of  Gainsborough,  the  chief  business 
of  which  is  concentrated  in  the  prodaction  of 
agricultural  implements  at  the  works  of  Messrs. 
Marshall  & Co. 

The  portion  of  the  building  already  con- 
structed consists  of  the  sanctuary,  chancel, 
and  three  bays  of  the  nave,  the  whole  carried 
up  to  the  level  of  the  internal  string  under 
the  clearstory  windows,  33  ft.  9 in.  from  the 
nave  Soor.  A hollow  brick  wall  has  been  built 
against  the  outside  faces  of  the  octagonal 
columns,  each  bay  pierced  with  a group  of 
three  lancets,  and  the  building  as  now  used 
forms  an  aisled  church,  showing  the  main 
columns  and  arcades  of  the  finished  work  on 
the  inside. 

The  site  slopes  towards  the  west ; the  floor  of 
the  nave  is,  at  this  end,  10  ft.  above  the  street 
level. 

The  walls  are  constructed  of  red  brick,  with 
dressings,  &c.,  of  Ancaster  stone.  The  interior 
intermediate  snrfaces  are  all  plastered. 

The  chancel  floor  is  paved  with  a chequer  of 
Ancaster  stone  and  slate. 

A small  organ  of  ten  stops,  by  Lewis,  is 
erected  in  a temporary  transeptal  building 
projecting  from  the  eastern  arch  of  the  chancel 
on  the  south  side.  The  temporary  vestries  are 
below. 

Mr.  Wm.  Johnson,  of  Doncaster,  was  the 
builder  of  the  church  as  yet  erected.  The 
architects  are  Mr.  Somers  Clark  and  Mr.  .T.  T. 
Micklethwaite,  of  15,  Dean’s  - yard,  West- 
minster. 


NEWEL  OF  GRAND  STAIRCASE, 
CHATEAU  DE  BLOIS. 

We  give  the  view  of  this  well-known  and 
remarkably  effective  piece  of  Early  French 
Renaissance  detail,  partly  as  a comment  on  the 
mention  of  the  visit  of  the  members  of  the 
French  Congress  of  Architects  to  Blois  (see  in 
another  column),  partly  for  its  own  sake  and 
inasmuch  as  a thing  of  beauty  is  a joy  for 
ever.  It  is  a remarkable  example  of  the  union 
of  what  is  essentially,  in  some  respects,  Gothic 
feeling,  with  some  of  the  more  graceful  and 
chaste  detail  of  Early  Renaissance. 


MR.  DU  MAURIER’S  DRAWINGS. 

The  great  public  which  Mr.  Du  Maurier 
delights  would  be  hard  set  to  give  reasons  for 
the  faith  that  is  in  them.  “ His  women  are  all 
alike,  ’ “ his  crowded  drawing  - rooms  are 
always  the  same,”  “his  jokes  are  so  very 
long,”  are  remarks  we  have  heard  again  and 
again.  If  we  examine  this  matter  at  all  closely 
we  find,  of  course,  that  his  women  and  his 
drawing-rooms  are  not  always  the  same,  and 
thatbis  “jokes,” — though,  in  fact,  he  is  seldom 
jocose  and  never  witty, — are  often  short  and  full 
of  point.  Two  sufficient  reasons  for  his  popu- 
larity can  he  found  : he  is  a keen  and  very 
careful  satirist ; and,  secondly,  an  excellent 
draughtsman.  The  English  people  have  a pure 
fondness  for  satire,  as  such,  which  is  dishearten- 
ing to  those  who  desire  their  improvement  j and 
they  delight  in  reality.  We  are  not  educated 
to  a Gallic  appreciation  of  the  “values”  as 
distinguished  from  the  facts  of  nature.  Some- 
thing we  have  seen  once,  and  want  to  see 
again,  is  the  most  we  demand  of  the  painter. 
When  the  critic  of  the  future  shall  have  made 
a final  analysis  of  aesthetic  pleasure,  we  shall 
find  that  the  mere  faculty  of  recognition  is  at 
the  root  of  it  all,  and  that  the  simple  delighted 
expression,  “ That’s  our  Jim ! ” has  in  it  the 
essence  of  all  pleasure  in  art  from  that  of  the 
modest  peasant  to  that  of  a Maudle  or  a Postle- 
thwaite.  Du  Maurier  satisfies  to  the  full  this 
English  craving  for  reality.  He  has  no  exuberant 
humour  to  urge  caricature  ; he  is  not  driven  into 
it,  as  many  are,  to  conceal  the  weakness  of  his 
drawing.  His  subjects  are  straight  from  the 
life,  and  it  is  remarkable  how  many  are  the 
types  of  mind  he  has  probed,  of  body  be  has 
portrayed  with  a wonderful  fidelity.  Like 
Homer,  John  Tenniel,  Mr.  Millais,  and  some 
more,  Du  Maurier  may  be  caught  nodding  at 
his  work.  Sometimes,  it  must  be  confessed,  his 
group  seems  very  tame,  and  his  joke  too  long 
for  human  endurance}  but  these  slight  lapses 
insist  not  be  grudged  to  a man  who,  for  twenty- 


four  years,  has  been  Punch’s  most  constant 
contributor. 

Mr.  Henry  James,  in  the  interesting  essay 
which  he  has  prefixed  to  the  catalogue,  shows 
himself  an  ardent  and  very  discriminating  ad- 
mirer. The  body  of  the  catalogue  has  an 
interest  which  is  lacking  in  general  to  such  com- 
pilations, it  being,  in  fact,  a complete  collection 
of  those  letterpress  illustrations  which  properly 
belong  to  the  drawings,  and  which  already  we 
have  read  in  our  Punch.  There  the  imbecilities 
of  Maudle  are  all  enshrined;  and  the  “ things 
one  would  rather  not  have  said  ” are  collected 
by  way  of  warning.  To  speak  of  those  draw- 
ings in  detail  is  hardly  possible.  They  are  upon 
a scale  larger  than  that  on  which  they  appear 
iu  Punch,  and  they  appear  to  us  to  exhibit  very 
great  variety  in  point  of  quality.  Often,  and 
this  is  the  case  particularly  with  his  women, 
there  is  a charm  of  touch  about  the  hair,  eye- 
lids, and  lips  which  is  lost  in  the  engraving. 
In  Punch  we  are  apt  to  become  ungrateful-,  and 
to  be  tired  of  these  graceful  women  who  seem 
always  the  same.  Of  the  women  of  Du  Maurier’s 
own  drawing  it  is  hard  to  tire.  No  more  beau- 
tiful example  of  his  work  could  be  shown  than 
in  the  head  of  the  American  girl  of  227.  And 
no  more  sharply-pointed  rejoinder  than  hers 
could  be  easily  found.  Snohley  ; “Aw — aw — it 
must  bo  very  unpleasant  for  you  Americans  to  he 
governed  by  People — aw — whom  you  wouldn’t 
ask  to  dinner  ! ” American  Belle  : “Well — not 
more  so,  perhaps,  than  for  you  iu  England  to  be 
governed  by  People  who  wouldn’t  ask  you  to 
dinner!”  The  list  of  characters  which  Du 
Maurier  can  conjure  up  to  the  vision  at 
will  is  a very  long  one.  Every  nuance  in 
the  gradations  of  English  society  he  can  un- 
mistakably express.  He  knows  and  can 
draw  the  social  difference  between  Bayswater 
and  Kensington  ; the  difference  between  a 
puppy  and  a snob,  and  between  a cad  and  these 
two.  None  ever  drew  better  the  genuine 
English  aristocratic.  With  the  clergy  he  is  not 
less  at  home.  His  studies  of  Frenchmen  (as 
of  French  on  the  British  tongue)  are  ever 
delightful.  There  is  one  ground  upon  which 
his  drawings  are  occasionally  displeasing  to  us. 
Mr.  Du  Maurier  has  a special  sense  of  beauty, 
which  is  shown  as  well  in  the  composition  of 
hia  drawings  as  in  the  achial  grace  of  his 
physical  types.  Ho  has  also  a very  special 
perception  of  ugliness,  and  iu  the  portrayal 
of  it,  when,  as  we  have  said,  he  is 
nappiug,  and  his  humour  is  not  at  its  best, 
the  sheer  physical  ugliness  is  sometimes  ob- 
truded iu  a manner  which  is  distressing 
and  offensive,  because  wo  cannot  find  its 
presence  to  bo  essential  to  the  exhibition  of  any 
moral  idea.  That  he  is  nearly  infallibly  true  to 
nature  we  admit,  but  it  does  not  affect  our 
charge.  The  satirist,  no  less  than  the  graver 
artist,  must  always  be  prepared  to  justify  the 
selection  which  ho  makes  from  the  unselected 
profusion  of  Nature.  Unredeemed  physical 
ugliness  cannot,  in  itself,  be  any  subject  for 
satire;  it  is  certainly  no  subject  for  art.  It  is 
pleasant  to  think  that  one  of  our  favourite 
makers  of  fun  can  be  also  a very  serious  artist 
at  will,  and  be  the  possessor,  moreover,  of  a 
literary  faculty  which  might  be  envied  by  many. 
“Der  Tod  als  Freund,”  which  appeared  in  the 
New  Illustrated,  is  a pathetic  and  noble  design, 
and  the  verses  “from  the  French”  which 
accompany  it,  would  do  credit  to  any  translator. 


RECENT  ARCHITECTURAL  PROGRESS 
AT  VIENNA. 

We  mentioned  last  week  the  paper  read  on 
this  subject  at  the  Congress  of  French  archi- 
tects, by  M.  Paul  Sedille ; we  give  now  the 
following  remarks  extracted  from  it,  with  the 
author’s  permission  : — 

“ It  is  in  the  new  streets  that  we  can  study  to 
most  advantage  the  great  recent  architectural 
effort  of  Vienna.  With  that  object,  we  must 
traverse  the  extensive  districts  which  border 
the  ‘ Ring.’  Cut  up  with  roads  parallel  and  at 
right  angles  to  each  other,  they  have  offered  to 
the  architects  sites  of  a symmetrical  and  regular 
shape  which  contribute  singularly  to  the  monu- 
mental effect  of  these  islands  of  constructions. 
To  add  to  the  effect  of  the  ensemble,  the  build- 
ing owners,  individuals,  or  companies,  have  not 
unfrequently  combined  various  estates  in  one 
sole  construction,  combining  within  its  lines 
various  courts  and  separate  dwellings  j it  is, 
therefore,  not  uncommon  to  see  facades  pre- 
senting ranks  of  nearly  thirty  widely-spaced 
windows. 


The  permitted  height  being  something  over 
24  metres  (13  klafters  in  Viennese  measure)  to 
the  upper  line  of  the  main  cornice,  without 
counting  the  attics,  roof  pavilions,  or  other 
decorative  features  surmounting  the  cornice, 
one  can  imagine  the  size  of  the  architectural 
masses  that  are  produced.  Nevertheless,  these-- 
vast  surfaces  of  building  are  enlivened  by 
plenty  of  bold  projections.  The  maximum 
limit  for  jirojection  is  1‘2G  m^tre,  and  in  order 
to  form  a porch  or  avant-corps  on  to  public  land,, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  pay  the  rent  of  the  space- 
occupied.  Thus,  then,  while  at  Paris  the  maxi- 
mum projection  for  balconies  is  '80  metres,  and, 
that  for  cornices  '50,  with  uniform  limits  of 
height  enclosed  within  a rigidly  circumscribing 
line,  at  Vienna  the  architect  can  use  consider- 
able projections,  and  give  life  to  his  fagades  by 
advanced  masses,  detached  columns,  large  bal- 
conies, or  small  chambers  corbelled  out ; and 
further,  above  liis  coraice  limit  of  24-70  metres^ 
he  can  silhouette  his  facades  by  pavilions  raised 
upon  them,  pediments  and  accentuated  gables, 
turrets,  cupolas,  roofs  of  all  kinds  with  no 
special  limit  imposed  beyond  the  block  of  the- 
main  edifice,  and  thus  contribute  to  the  beauty 
of  his  own  building  and  the  interest  and  variety 
of  the ’street  architecture  in  general ; the  only 
restriction  being  that  rooms  for  ordinary  habi- 
tation are  not  to  be  built,  above  the  Hoe  of 
24'70  metres. 

The  building  regulations  themselves  conduce 
to  the  maintenance  of  a large  and  monumental 
style  of  building.  Only  five  stories  may  be 
built  within  the  above-mentioned  limits  of 
lieight ; and  as  every  window  must  have  a 
certain  height  above  the  floor,  the  floors  them- 
selves being  very  thick,  being  formed  according 
to  Vienna  usage  of  heavy  timber  beams,  a con- 
siderable height  between  each  tier  of  windows 
is  a necessary  result,  leaving  a space  very 
suitable  for  decoration. 

The  ground  story  partakes  of  the  generally 
massive  character  of  the  buildings.  The  upper 
portions  of  the  buildings  do  not  seem,  as  ia 
Paris  and  London,  to  be  hung  in  the  air  above  a 
void,  where  even  the  meagre  support  afforded 
by  iron  columns  is  disguised  as  much  as  possible. 
At  Vienna  the  tradesmen  seem  to  accommodate 
themselves  very  well  to  the  subdivision  of  their 
windows  by  the  piers  corresponding  to  the 
architectural  divisions  above.  Nor  do  they 
indulge  in  the  vanity  of  windows  down  to  the 
pavement,  cutting  all  the  visible  basement  in 
every  direction.  This  fashion  may  come  in, 
perhaps,  judging  from  one  or  two  attempts  in 
that  direction  in  certain  very  commercial 
quarters  of  the  town ; but,  at  all  events,  the 
properties  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Ring-strasse 
have  escaped  that  barbarism  and  stand  firmly 
on  their  piers. 

Such  is  the  general  character  of  the  exteriors 
of  the  buildings  we  are  speaking  of:  a lofty 
ground-story  forming  a solid  base  to  the  whole, 
and  accentuated  by  projecting  masses,  often 
disposed  arcade  fasliion  and  marking  plainly 
the  point  of  support  of  the  building.  Above,, 
four  stages,  an  entresol,  then  a lofty  and  richly 
treated  story,  then  another  intermediate  one, 
and  a quatricmc  treated  somewhat  as  an  attic 
or  dwarf  story,  and  grouping  with  the  cornice- 
design  which  crowns  the  main  building.  The 
winter  climate  being  severe  at  Vienna  (which 
explains  the  use  of  double  casements  every- 
where) openings  are  not  needlessly  multiplied 
in  the  facades,  iu  which  the  solids  surpass  the 
extent  of  the  voids,  contrary  to  the  custom  in 
our  overlighted  houses,  where  we  boil  in  summer- 
and  freeze  in  winter. 

The  Viennese  house,  then,  offers  naturally  a 
great  surface  for  the  decorator.  The  architect, 
profits  by  this.  The  monumental-looking  portals- 
with  double  columns  and  sculptures  and  rich 
cornices ; the  columned  windows,  with  caryatides 
and  pediments,  the  other  stages  adorned  with 
friezes  and  decorations  of  all  kinds,  often  witR 
paintings  on  a gold  ground  ; the  balconies  carried 
by  columns  or  winged  figures;  the  entabla- 
tures with  many  consoles  and  crowned  witli 
balustrades  and  statues,  are  the  usual  motifs  of 
that  architecture.  Add  to  these  the  square  or 
circular  angle  pavilions  dominating  the  lateral 
wings,  and  above  all  the  overhanging  chambers 
{loges  en  saillie)  on  the  fa^jades, — which,  isolated 
or  superposed  iu  stories,  are  at  once  a great 
interior  convenience,  and  a source  of  charming 
exterior  effect, — and  you  will  have  some  idea  of 
the  appearance  of  these  vast  habitations,  sug- 
gesting reminiscences  of  the  Italian  palaces  of 
the  Renaissance,  which,  on  a first  view,  strika 
the  visitor  with  astonishment.  He  asks  with 
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reason  tow  suet  decorative  profusion  taa  been 
possible  in  a pecuniary  point  of  view,  and  if  the 
individuals  or  companies  who  own  these  build- 
ings have  not  the  usual  eye  to  the  interests  of 
the  pocket.  Well ! one  must  in  the  first  instance 
render  that  justice  to  the  building  owners  and 
builders  to  say  that,  animated  by  a very  honour- 
able sentiment  of  patriotism,  and  further  stimu- 
lated by  competitition  in  their  efforts,  they  have 
endeavoured  to  act  on  a grand  scale,  and  to  do 
their  part  towards  the  embellishment  of  that 
new  city,  of  which  every  Viennese  has  a right 
to  be  proud.  But  there  is  another  side,  a reverse 
to  the  medal,  a weak  side  of  all  this  outward 
beauty.  Let  us  explain. 

Free-stone,  hard  or  soft,  sandstone,  granite, 
marble,  are  materials  very  costly  in  Vienna. 
Nevertheless,  these  materials  are  existent  not 
many  leagues  from  Vienna,  in  the  spurs  of  the 
Alps,  or  further  in  the  mountains  of  Tyrol  5 but 
the  quarries  are  for  the  most  part  monopolised  by 
wealthy  companies,  who  keep  up  forced  prices. 
On  the  other  hand,  at  the  very  gates  of  the  city, 
there  are  immense  banks  of  clay  which  furnish, 
after  burning,  excellent  materials  at  little  cost. 
Hence  the  employment  at  Vienna,  from  time 
immemorial,  of  bricks  and  tiles  for  the  con- 
struction and  roofing  of  both  public  and  private 
buildings._  It  follows  that  there  is  still  the 
most  habitual  and  economical  construction  at 
Vienna.  Stone  and  other  durable  materials  are 
only  employed  exceptionally,  in  small  quanti- 
ties, by  necessity,  or  as  luxuries.  Thus,  then, 
all  those  vast  constructions  which  affect  the  air 
of  being  palaces,  are  only  in  reality  brick 
covered  with  cement.  It  is  cement  which 
forms  every  member  of  the  architecture  3 and 
all  the  figures  so  often  repeated  are  no  more 
than  mere  moulages  in  terra-cotta  joined  to  the 
brick  base.  Thence  comes  this  lavish  use  or 
abase  of  decoration.  Thence  the  colonnades, 
atlantes,  caryatides,  figures  of  children  in  long 
file,  produced  and  repeated  till  they  almost 
weary  the  eye,  and  lose  much  of  their  valne. 
Those  far-projecting  cornices  and  massive  con- 
soles are  often  onlythin  stamped  zinc  covering 
the  nakedness  of  the  beams  which  form  the 
construction.  The  decorative  paintings  on  a 
gold  ground,  before  referred  to,  fade  in  a few 
years,  as  much  as  the  reliefs  in  cement,  under 
a climate  little  favourable  to  their  duration. 

We  are  at  this  moment  too  much  the 
partisans  of  truthful  architecture,  of  that 
which  accentuates  the  materials  which 
it  employs,  and  which  derives  from  the 
character  of  those  materials  its  best  ex- 
pression, not  to  deplore  these  deceitful 
charms  which,  after  examination,  lose  their 
effect.  Architecture  is  not  the  decoration  of  a 
day  made  for  momentary  pomp  and  parade. 
One  must  have  the  assurance,  in  contemplating 
it,  that  this  effect  is  durable,  and,  above  all^ 
that  the  forms  and  the  decoration  are  the  con- 
sequence of  the  characteristics  of  the  various 
materials,  and  are  not  other  than  what  they 
seem.  There  is  nothing  of  the  kind  here.  There 
are  not  the  materials  which  imply  this  decora- 
tion, it  does  not  appear  to  me  indissolubly 
bound  to  the  edifice,  and,  therefore,  it  interests 
me  only  as  a kind  of  chimera,  a piece  of  flattery 
of  the  eye  decoration  which  I can  in  a moment 
modify  by  my  own  will,  or  suppress  altogether. 

Why  have  not  the  builders  of  these  ambitious 
habitations  made  it  their  business  to  construct 
frankly  in  obvious  brick,  reserving  the  scarce 
and  costly  stone  for  certain  necessary  points  in 
the  construction,  or  for  special  motifs  of  decora- 
tion, when  they  would  have  had  the  more  value 
the  less  they  were  multiplied  ? Great  buildings 
would  not  in  that  way  have  lost  their  monu- 
mental aspect.  On  the  contrary,  they  would 
have  gained  by  this  sobriety  and  amplitude  and 
style,  which  they  lose  now  through  the  abuse 
of  an  ornamentation  vulgarised  by  constant 
repetition. 

Another  reproach  against  these  handsome 
houses  is  that,  behind  their  rich  decoration, 
there  is  very  little.  Plan  hardly  exists.  There 
are  none  of  those  niceties  of  distribution 
which  render  life  so  easy  and  comfortable  in  our 
Parisian  interiors.  Little  care  is  given  to 
accessory  details.  The  apartment  house  is  a 
suite  delivered  over,  bare  of  everything,  to  the 
tenant ; it  is  for  him  to  make  an  interior  of  it 
according  to  his  fashions  and  his  tastes.” 


The  Exeter  Town  Council  have  decided 
to  place  the  work  of  renovation  of  the  ancient 
paintings  in  their  venerable  Guildhall  into  the 
hands  of  Messrs.  Haines  & Sous,  of  25,  Fulham- 
road,  S.W. 


A HIGH-PEESSUEE  WATEE-METEE. 

H.  w.  pendbed’s  patent. 

This  meter  consists  of  a cylinder  and  piston, 
and  is  provided  with  a slide  valve  to  direct  the 
flow  of  the  water  alternately  to  either  side  of 
the  piston  3 the  valve  may  be  balanced  if  neces- 
sary, to  prevent  any  friction  that  might  arise 
from  pressure  upon  it. 

Eeferring  to  the  drawings : — A is  a three- 
armed lever  pivoting  on  a pin,  B.  The  ends  of 


shown  on  fig.  1,  and  guarded  by  check  pins. 
Each  detent  has  a projection  on  its  side, 
and  the  fork,  G,  has  also  two  projections  on 

A tappet  rod,  L,  passes  through  a stuffing-box 
in  cylinder  end,  and  also  through  one  in  piston. 
It  has  two  collars,  M M,  on  it.  Its  end,  outside 
cylinder,  is  joined  to  a rod,  H,  by  a cross  arm, 
0 (fig.  3).  The  vertical  part  of  the  lever.  A,  ia 
provided  with  a pin,  as  shown  at  fig.  3,  which 
engages  in  forked  end  of  0 or  P,  on  weigh  shaft, 


Side  Elevation. 


— n 

0 

Longitudinal  Section. 


the  horizontal  arms  are  bentj  as  shown  on  plan 
(fig-  4),  and  a rod,  C,  is  secured  in  them.  On 
this  rod  is  mounted  a grooved  roller,  D,  which 
is  embraced  by  a bridle,  E.  The  bridle  is 
attached  to  a helical  spring,  F,  which  is  united 
at  its  other  end  to  the  holding-down  flange  of 
the  cylinder,  as  shown  in  fig.  1.  The  roller  and 
bridle  can  be  run  to  and  fro  on  the  rod,  C,  the 
spring  swinging  with  it. 

The  bridle  ia  embraced  by  a fork,  G,  mounted 
on  a rod,  H.  At  either  end  of  the  lever  a 
tumbler  or  detent,  J,  is  placed,  pivoting  as 


as  shown  at  fig.  3.  This  shaft  has  an  arm 
which  engages  in  slide  valve,  as  shown. 

By  another  arrangement  of  the  tappet  gear 
the  rod,  L,  is  fixed  to  the  piston,  and  passes 
through  cover  as  before.  The  horizontal  part 
of  A is  made  longer  also.  By  this  arrangement 
the  stuffing-box  in  piston  is  done  away  with,  but, 
as  will  be  seen,  the  meter  takes  up  more  room. 

Action  of  Meter. — When  water  enters  the 
cylinder  it  moves  the  piston  to  the  other  end  of 
cylinder  3 when  the  piston  meets  tappet  collar, 
M,  on  rod  L,  it  moves  L with  it,  and  L,  by 
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means  of  cross  arm,  0,  moves  rod,  H,  and  fork, 
G;  G shifts  wheel  and  bridle  along  rod,  C, 
which  is  inclined  as  shown.  As  the  wheel  and 
bridle  are  thus  moved  they  mnst  ascend  the 
inclined  rod,  C,  and  the  spring  is  extended.  If 
the  lever  were  free  the  spring  would  pull  it 
down,  but  it  is  locked  by  the  detent,  J.  As 
soon,  however,  as  the  piston  has  finished  its 
stroke  perfectly,  it  brings  the  projection  on  fork 
against  that  on  detent,  and,  pushing  it  aside, 
lever  C is  left  free,  and  is  pulled  down  by  the 
spring.  This  shifts  the  slide  valve,  water  is 


the  piston  must  complete  its  stroke  perfectly 
before  the  slide  is  moved. 

In  order  to  prevent  noise  or  shock  by  too 
sudden  an  alteration  of  direction  in  the  move- 
ment of  the  water,  the  supply  ports  are  made 
V'shaped,  as  shown  on  plan  (fig.  4),  and  also  a 
perforated  plate,  P (figs.  2 and  3),  is  put  on  top 
of  valve  : this  causes  the  cross  section  of  valve 
to  nearly  fill  up  the  valve-box  like  a piston,  and 
therefore  the  valve  cannot  move  faster  than 
the  water  can  find  its  way  past  it  in  the  box. 


THE  CONGRESS  OF  FRENCH 
ARCHITECTS.* 

On  the  third  day  of  the  Congress,  Wednesday, 
the  11th  nit.,  about  200  architects  assembled  to 
visit  the  Church  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Mont- 
martre, being  received  by  M.  Abadie,  the  archi- 
tect, member  of  the  Institute.  Each  "visitor 
received  a plan  of  the  building  and  was  to  sign 
his  name  to  an  illuminated  memorandum  of  the 
visit.  The  church,  as  may  be  remembered,  was 
the  subject  of  a competition  ten  years  ago.  The 
subterranean  portion  is  now  complete,  and  the 
npper  portion  is  beginning  to  come  into  shape 
above  ground.*  The  works  are  being  carried  oufc 
by  M.  Riffaud,  who  is  also  contractor  for  the 
masonry  of  the  H6tel  de  Yille,  and  who  has  for 
chief  overseer  M.  Louis  Jobert,  honoured,  like 
his  chief,  with  one  of  the  medals  decreed  last 
year  by  the  Societe  Centrale  des  Architectes. 

Faithful  to  the  traditions  which  have  been 
kept  up  in  the  workshops  for  the  restorations  of 
the  diocesan  edifices  and  historic  moauments  of 
France,  and  which  he  himself  has  applied  with 
so  much  success  at  AngonlSme,  Perigueux, 
Bordeaux,  and  twenty  other  less  important 
localities,  M.  Abadie  has  taken  order  that,  at 
the  Eglise  de  Sacre  Cceur,  the  stone  should  be 
brought  to  the  building  entirely  worked  and 
prepared  for  its  position,  so  that  this  builder’s 
yard,  alone  among  those  of  Paris,  echoes  no 
sound  of  the  tool  and  is  encumbered  with  no 
d4hri$  of  waste  stone;  the  selection  made  of  the 
hard  stone  of  Souppes,  near  Nemours,  which  is 
not  easily  damaged  in  transit,  has  been  favourable 
to  this  method  of  working. 

We  need  not  repeat  all  the  praises  which 
M.  Abadie  received  from  his  professional 
brethren,  at  the  head  of  whom  were  MM.  Bailly 
and  Ch.  Questel.  We  may  content  ourselves 
with  observing  that  the  construction  of  the 
figlise  de  Sacre  Cmur  is  progressing  slowly  but 
surely,  and  that  the  subscription,  which  has 
already  amounted  to  14,000,000  francs,  increases 
every  day,  and  that  M.  Abadie,  who  is  just 
seventy-two  and  belongs  to  a family  who  are 
of  octogenarian  habits,  may,  we  hope,  be  called 
upon  before  long  to  preside  at  the  dedication  of 
his  fine  building. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  M.  Bresson, 
delegate  and  past  president  of  the  Society 
Academique  of  Lyons,  occupied  the  chair,  and 
in  a short  address  spoke  of  the  work  they  had 
that  morning  seen,  and  of  the  brilliant  career 
of  M.  Abadie,  amid  much  applause.  The 
secretary  then  read  a letter,  the  official  cha- 
racter of  which  rather  served  to  emphasise  its 
cordiality  of  tone,  from  Mr.  W.  H.  White, 
secretary  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects,  in  the  name  of  Mr.  Ewan  Christian, 
their  president,  thanking  the  Societe  Central© 
for  their  invitation  to  the  president  and  secre- 
taries of  the  English  Institute  to  be  present  at 
the  Congress  and  at  the  dinner  on  the  14th  ; a 
letter  which  was  very  warmly  received,  many 
of  the  members  having  learned  the  same  morn- 
ing that  the  Institute  had  just  given  a pledge 
of  the  friendship  between  the  two  societies  in 
nominating,  at  their  last  meeting,  on  the  9th, 
M.  Alfred  Normand,  one  of  the  vice-presidents 
of  the  Societe  Centrale,  as  Honorary  and  Corre- 
sponding Member  of  their  body.  According  to 
the  order  of  the  day,  papers  were  first  read  by 
M.  Ernest  Desjardins,  the  eminent  archmolo- 
gist,  Membre  de  I’Academie  des  Inscriptions 
and  Belles  Lettres,  on  “ the  milestone  of  the 
cemetery  of  St.  Marcel  in  the  Republic  of  San 
Marino”  and  on  the  French  foot-measure  (Ze 
pied  Qaulois).  This  milestone,  of  which  a cast 
provided  by  M.  Jules  Cousin,  Conservator  of  the 
Mus^e  Carnavalet,  was  exhibited,  is  the  oldest 
monument  in  France  bearing  (in  an  abbreviated 
form,  it  is  true)  the  modern  name  of  Paris } 
and,  in  a learned  though  familiar  dissertation, 
M.  Desjardins  explained  that  this  milestone,  the 
first  placed  on  one  of  the  roads  from  Paris  te 
Rheims,  must  have  been  fixed  about  the  year 
307.  A.D.,  and  was  a relic  of  Golerius  Maximinius- 
Some  interesting  information  in  regard  to  the 
Republic  of  San  Marino,  its  patricians,  its 
resources,  and  its  Museum  of  Relics,  made  an 
amusing  diversion  from  the  more  severe 
archaeological  deductions  to  which  M.  Des- 
jardins rettimed  at  the  close  in  the  considera- 
tion of  the  dimensions  of  the  pied  Gaulois^ 
which  he  considered  to  bo  established  as  equal 
to  the  pied  du  roi. 


• See  p,  S93,  a}iie. 

t A double  page  external  view  of  this  church  was  given 
in  our  volume  for  1878,  p.p.  406-7.  An  internal  view 
[ appeared  in  our  nunaber  for  Feb,  7,  ia60» 


The  plate,  P,  is  loose,  and  simply  held  in 


Cross  Section, 


Fig.  4. — Half-Section  Plan. 


admitted  at  the  other  side  of  piston,  and  the  dis' 
charge  is  opened.  When  one  end  of  the  lever 
falls  the  other  is  raised,  and  its  detent  drops 
under  it  and  locks  it.  The  piston  moves  again 
till  it  meets  the  other  tappet,  when  it  shifts 
the  rods,  fork,  and  bridle  once  more  along 
C to  what  is  now  the  higher  end,  but  the  lever 
being  locked  the  spring  cannot  pull  it  down  till 
the  piston,  at  the  end  of  its  stroke,  throws 
detent  off,  when  the  lever,  being  released,  moves 
the  valve,  and  so  the  action  goes  on. 

It  will  be  obvious  that  by  this  arrangement 


recesses  in  the  valve,  and  plates  with  various 
sized  holes  can  be  put  in  to  snit  the  different 
speeds  of  the  meter. 

The  meter  will  work  at  any  reasonable  speed, 
and  at  any  pressure.  It  can  be  worked  either 
vertically,  inclined,  or  horizontally.  It  can  be 
enclosed  in  a casing  locked  up,  and  a counter  of 
any  well-known  pattern  can  be  fitted  to  register 
the  discharge.  The  drawing  shows  the  piston 
at  the  end  of  its  stroke,  and  the  detent  pushed 
from  under  the  lever,  which  is  ready  to  fall  and 
move  the  slide.  H.  W.  P. 
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After  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  had  been 
given  to  51.  Desjardins  for  his  interesting  com- 
munication, 51.  Wallon  followed  with  the  reading 
oE  a long  memoir  on  “ Public  Competitions.” 
This  question  had  been  raised,  he  observed,  in 
1861  by  51.  Cesar  Daly,  in  the  Revue  G6n4rale 
de  PArc7^i<ec^lt^e,  and  since  then  there  had  been 
the  following  stages  in  the  progress  of  the 
matter ; — 

1.  The  list  of  questions  proposed  by  the  late 
M.  Davioud  in  1872. 

2.  The  memorandum  of  the  Societe  des 
Architectes  du  Department  du  Xord  in  1874. 

3.  The  discussions  of  the  International  Con- 
gress in  1878. 

4.  The  rl3sum.6,  produced  at  the  Congress  of 
1882,  by  .51.  Ch.  Lucas,  of  the  study  of  the 
question  by  the  Koyal  Institute  of  British 
Architects. 

5.  The  decision  of  that  Institute  which  had 
been  communicated  to  the  Congress  of  1883. 

At  that  time,  said  51.  Wallon,  it  Lad  been 
proposed  by  51.  Chas.  Lucas  to  refer  the  whole 
question  to  an  international  commission ; but 
that  idea  having  been  negatived,  and  the  last 
congress  having  expressed  a strong  opinion  that 
the  subject  should  be  considered  at  the  present 
congress,  he  had  prepared  this  paper  (part  of 
which  we  shall  be  able  to  publish  subsequently), 
merely  observing  here  that  51.  Wallon’s  general 
view  was  against  the  official  regulation  of  com- 
petitions, and  in  favour  rather  of  the  endeavour 
to  gradually  develop  a public  opinion  in  the 
right  direction. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed,  51.  Chas. 
Gamier  said  that,  formerly  a competitor,  now 
more  often  an  assessor  or  judge,  he  had  listened 
with  interest  to  the  e.xcellent  things  said  by 
31.  Wallon,  but  ho  thought  everything  human 
had  its  bad  side,  and  public  competitions  more 
especially ; the  first  business  of  competitors 
was  to  look  out  for  themselves, — in  fact,  they 
very  often  went  into  a competition  without 
taking  the  trouble  to  look  into  the  initial  defects 
and  improprieties  in  the  conditions,  and  without 
protesting  against  them  as  they  ought.  When 
.a  competition  was  announced,  said  51.  Gamier, 
±hen  was  the  time  to  exercise  one's  influence  in 
protesting  against  a defective  programme, 
instead  of  raising  complaints  after  the  result  of 
the  competition  had  been  made  known. 

At  the  close  of  the  meeting  (after  a few 
words  from  the  President)  there  were  handed 
round  copies  of  the  rules  of  the  recently-founded 
“ Societe  des  Amis  des  5IoDumont8  Pariaiens,” 
constituted  with  the  object  of  watching  over  the 
ancient  art  and  “ Physionomie  5Ionumentale  ” 
of  Paris.  This  might  be  supposed  to  be  a kind 
of  parallel  to  our  “Anti-Scrape”  Society,  only 
that  it  appears  to  be  composed  not  of  senti- 
mental amateurs,  bub  of  many  of  the  leading 
Trench  architects  of  tho  day.  including  5151. 
Abadie,  Andre,  Bailly,  Ballu,  Cervesson,  Cor- 
royer,  Daumet,  Ch.  Gamier,  Hardy,  Ch.  Lucas, 
Alf.  and  Chas.  Normand,  lluprich-Robert,  Sau- 
vagcot,  Sedille,  Questel,  Vaudremer,  and  Wallon. 
We  may  hope,  therefore,  that  its  tone  and  its 
proceedings  will  be  at  once  more  reasonable 
and  mere  practical  than  those  of  the  English 
society  which  is  popularly  known  by  the 
sobriquet  above  quoted. 

On  the  fourth  day  of  the  Congress  an  excur- 
sion was  made  out  of  Paris,  as  in  previous  years  j 
snd  the  Congress  having  on  other  occasions 
visited  St.  Germain,  Versailles,  Fontainebleau 
Amiens,  Bheims,  Chartres,  Chantilly,  and  Pierre- 
fonds,  it  was  decided  this  year  to  visit  Blois. 
About  eighty  members  met  at  the  Gare  du 
Cherain-de-fer  d’Orleans  at  half-past  eight,  and 
having  breakfasted  en  route  at  Aubrais,  they 
4:ame  to  Blois  with  the  whole  afternoon  to  give 
to  the  town  and  chateau,  so  coquettishly  poised 
in  its  amphitheatre  on  the  Loire,  where  51. 
Baudet,  architect  of  diocesan  buildings  and  of 
-the  " 5Ionument8  Ilistoriques,”  who  has  been 
charged  since  1879  with  the  work  of  restoration 
At  Blois,  did  the  hononrs  with  great  cordiality. 

The  small  plan  of  the  ebiteau  here  given 
may  serve  to  recall,  by  the  various  ways  of 
shading,  the  dates  of  the  main  portion  of  the 
building,  which  belongs  to  the  different  epochs 
of  the  Comtes  de  Blois  (twelfth  centnry), 
Louis  XII.  (end  of  the  fifteenth  century)’ 
Francis  I.  and  the  Valois  (sixteenth  century), 
and  lastly,  Gaston  d’Orleans  (seventeenth  cen- 
■tnry).  Unfortunately,  the  late  illustrious 
Duban,  and,  with  and  after  him,  his  devoted 
lieutenant,  51.  de  la  5Iorandiere,  have  restored 
a brilliant  youthfulneas  to  the  5Iiddle-Age  and 
Renaissance  portions  of  the  building  j and 
even  commenced  the  restoration  of  the  build- 


ings erected  by  Francois  5Iansard  for  Gaston 
d’Orleans;  these  latter  constructions,  which 
51.  Baudet  now  has  actually  under  his  care, 
are  still  far  from  having  regained  their 
primitive  splendour.  All  our  readers  know 
how  intimately  the  Chateau  of  Blois  is 
connected  with  the  History  of  France,  and 
what  great  historic  as  well  as  architectural 
interest  attaches  to  that  “ Salle  des  fitats  ” 
where  Henri  III.  proclaimed  himself  chief  of 
the  League;  those  royal  apartments  of  the  Valois, 
where  the  Duke  of  Guise  was  assassinated ; 
that  Tour  du  Moulin  or  des  Oubliettes,  where  his 
brother,  the  Cardinal,  was  made  away  with,  that 
chamber  where  Catharine  de  5Iedicia  died  some 
days  after  that  double  crime  ; and  those  charm- 
ing specimens  of  domestic  architecture  of  the 
Renaissance,  the  Galerie  and  Toilette,  the  Cabinet 
de  la  Reine  and  the  Oratoire,  which  make  of 


that  part  of  the  chateau  an  ensemble  of  things 
graceful,  rich,  and  delicate,  and  beautifully 
restored  and  preserved. 
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various  objects  of  interest  in  the  town,  the 
Fontaine  Louis  XII.,  tho  Hdtels  Sardini, 
d’Alluye,  Denis  Dupont,  and  Gaillard,  now  the 
Presbytery  of  the  35glise  St.  Nicolas,  and  some 
even  found  time  to  traverse  in  haste  the  stone 
bridge  with  its  obelisk,  and  reach  the  Eglise  St. 
Saturniu,  in  the  Faubourg  de  Vienne,  and  the 
General  Hospital,  of  which  the  cloister,  with  its 
Renaissance  colonnade,  merits  special  mention. 

On  Friday,  the  13th,  at  nine,  there  was  a 
rendezvous  at  the  Gare  St.  Lazare  for  the  visit 
to  Asniferes,  where  brakes,  put  at  the  disposal 
of  the  party  by  51.  Alphand,  waited  to  conduct 
them  to  Gennevilliers.  There  51.  Darand-Clay, 
sanitary  engineer,  explained,  as  he  had  already 
done^  in  a remarkable  paper  read  before  the 
Societe  Centralo,  the  advantages  of  the  system 
of  “ decantation  ” of  the  sewer  waters,  and  the 
fertilisation,  by  the  aid  of  the  manure  thus 
obtained,  of  the  wide  sandy  plains  which 
compose  the  Isthmus  of  Gennevilliers.  But  we 
will  not  go  into  the  details  of  that  technical 


Plan  of  the  Ch&feau  of  Blois. 


The  part  belonging  to  the  date  of  Louis  XII. 
is  not  less  interesting,  and  expresses  well  in  its 
facade  of  stone,  cleverly  combined  with  brick, 
and  bearing  the  date  1501,  the  character,  at 
once  sober  and  elegant,  of  that  earlier  French 
Renaissance,  less  Italian  and  proportionately 
more  national  than  that  of  the  Valois,  and  in 
which  one  may  find,  in  no  disagreeable  or  harsh 
contrast,  tho  last  lingering  souvenirs  of  the 
late  Flamboyant  Gothic  mingling  with  the 
details  of  the  new  style.  A half-remnant  of 
Gothic  feeling  still  lingers  in  the  Francis  I. 
architecture,  which  forms  tho  finest  and  most 
generally  admired  portion  of  the  chdtean,  as  in 
the  newel  of  the  famous  staircase,  of  which  we 
give  an  illustration,  by  way  of  memorandum,  in 
the  present  number. 

When  51.  Baudet  shall  have  completed  the 
Aile  de  Gaston  (where  is  to  be  installed,  we 
believe,  the  5Iunicipal  Library),  this  portion, 
at  present  a little  slighted  by  architects  and 
archseologists,  will  take  the  place  it  deserves 
in  general  interest;  for,  besides  the  colon- 
nades which,  on  the  court  side,  accompany  the 
principal  entrance,  it  offers  large  aud  fine 
rooms,  admirably  served  by  the  staircase, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  examples  of 
the  work  of  Francois  5IanBard. 

After  entering  the  chateau,  the  party  went 
to  the  church  of  St.  Nicolas  (or  St.  Laumer), 
a curious  specimen  of  the  Transitional  style 
and  of  the  Early  Gothic,  and  then  inspected 


study,  which  dealt  with  matters  with  which 
architects  have,  at  the  present  day,  ample 
opportnnity  to  familiarise  themselves,  partly 
owing  to  the  important  place  which  these 
subjects  now  take  in  universal  exhibitions  and 
international  congresses. 


New  Roman  Catholic  Church,  Farbold. 

— The  new  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  Our  Lady 
and  All  Saints  at  Parbold  has  been  consecrated. 
The  church  is  the  gift  of  5Ir.  Hugh  Ainscough, 
of  Parbold.  The  structure  has  cost  altogether 
15,0001., and  5Ir.  Ainscough,  in  addition,  has  given 
a large  plot  of  land  for  a burial-gronnd,  and  has 
also  built  a substantial  presbytery  for  the  pastor. 
The  church  is  Gothic,  and  has  a tall  steeple 
which  can  be  seen  for  miles  around.  Tho 
building  is  entirely  of  local  stone.  The  roof  is 
supported  by  two  rows  of  plain  massive  pillars, 
and  the  fittings  are  most  elaborate  and  com- 
plete. The  altar  is  constructed  of  marble  and 
alabaster,  and  the  altar  window  is  large  and  in- 
geniously carved.  The  altar  aud  reredos  have 
been  executed  by  5Iessrs.  Sherratt  & Ovens,  of 
Preston.  The  church  has  been  bnilt  from 
designs  by  5Ir.  Edmund  Kirby,  architect,  of 
Liverpool,  and  tho  building  operations  have 
been  carried  out  by  the  workpeople  employed 
by  5Ir.  Ainscough.  At  the  present  time  there 
are  sittings  for  400  people,  but  the  church  is 
^ capable  of  accommodating  500. 
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A MODEL  BAKERY. 

At  the  invitation  of  Mesare.  W.  Hill  & Son, 
of  Bisbopsgate  and  Victoria-street,  a number 
of  gentlemen  on  Saturday  last  visited  the  new 
Model  Bakery  just  opened  by  the  firm  in 
Alexander-atreet,  Westbourne  Park. 

The  modus  operandi  pursued  by  Messi-s.  Hill 
at  this  bakery  presents  some  points  well  worth 
notice.  To  begin  with,  the  water  which  is  used 
m the  bakery  flows  from  a cistern  which  is 
completely  cut  oS  from  the  rest  of  the  water 
supply,  through  one  of  Johnson’s  patent  filter 
presses,— an  ingenious  combination  of  coils  of 
iron  and  of  blotting-paper  that  is  especially 
prepared  for  the  purposes  of  filtration.  This 
paper  is  very  frequently  renewed.  The 
potatoes,  a small  quantity  of  which 
enters  into  the  earlier  stages  of  all  bread- 
making  on  an  important  scale,  are  not  boiled 
willy  nilly”  and  added  to  the  yeast  in 
the  customary  manner,  but  are  steamed  in 
separate  perforated  chambers,  and  by  that 
means  freed  from  fusel  oil  and  all  other  dele- 
terious and  offensive  matters.  The  potato- 
pnroly  prepared,  is  amalgamated 
with  the  yeast-plant,  and  fermentation  proceeds 

on  a plan  which  has  been  brought  to  perfection 
by  Mr.  Hill  after  experiments  extending  over 
a period  of  eighteen  months.  Thenceforward 
every  successive  stage  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
bread  is  carried  out  with  the  aid  of  machinery, 
and,  throughout,  the  proper  temperature  is  regu- 
lated by  means  of  thermometer  tests.  Nothing 
indeed,  is  left  to  chance  or  “ the  rule  of  thumb.’’ 
The  dough  is  manipulated  by  Pfleiderer’s  dough- 
making  machine,  containiug  revolving  blades 
that  bear  some  resemblance  to  the  screw  pro- 
peller of  an  ocean  steamer.  In  order  to  over- 
come the  obstacle  which  occasionally  interferes 
with  the  successful  kneading  of  dough  by 
machinery,— the  difficnlty  of  beeping  a proper 
temperature,  and  thereby  preventing  the  arrest 
of  graduated  fermentation,— the  mixing  recep- 
tacle is  encased  in  a hollow  wooden  jacket  and 
kept  warm  by  means  of  a pipe  which  conveys 
the  necessary  stream  from  an  adjacent  boiler. 
And  now,  mixing  and  kneading  and  every  con- 
current operation  having  been  accomplished, 
and  that  without  handling,  the  dough  is  pro- 
jected into  movable  troughs,  wheeled  into  the 
bakehouse,  weighed,  and  moulded,  and  in  due 
course  placed  in  the  oven.  A particularly 
sweet,  nutty  flavour  which  Messrs.  Hill  claim  to 
give  to  the  bread  here  produced  is  partially 
attributable  to  the  fact  of  its  being  baked  in 
ovens  heated  with  hazel  • wood  and  similar 
ai'omatic  “bavins.” 

The  hakehouse  is  an  underground  one,  but  is 
well  lighted  and  ventilated,  special  conveni- 
ences being  provided  for  the  employ  is  quite 
away  from  it.  The  arrangement  is,  however 
as  we  understand,  only  tentative,  Messrs.  HiU 
having  taken  and  adapted  to  their  present 
experimental  purposes  an  ordinary  baker’s  shop 
and  bakery. 

In  the  course  of  the  proceedings  Mr.  Lakeman, 
H.M.  Inspector  of  Factories,  spoke  highly  of  the 
arrangements,  as  did  Dr.  Tripe,  Dr.  Wynter 
Blythe,  Dr.  Lovett,  Dr.  Lee,  and  one  or  two 
trade  experts.  One  point  of  contention  there 
was  between  Mr.  Lakeman  and  Dr.  Tripe,  Mr. 
Lakeman  contending  (without  reference  to  the 
bakehouse  under  notice)  that,  as  a rule,  bake- 
houses should  never  be  underground  j for,  if 
they  were,  they  would  most  likely  be  dark  and 
dirty.  Dr.  Tripe,  on  the  other  band,  contended 
that  an  underground  bakehouse,  provided  it 
was  well  lighted,  well  ventilated,  and  properly 
‘‘sanitated”  in  every  other  respect  (and  unless 
it  complied  with  these  conditions  it  should  never 
be  allowed),  was  better  than  one  above  ground, 
because  a more  equable  temperature  could  be 
maintained  underground,  equability  of  tem- 
perature being  an  important  factor  in  bake- 
house economy. 


ARCHITECTURE  AT  UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE. 


The  following  list  of  awards  to  students  has 
been  forwarded  to  us  by  Professor  Rocrer 
Smith  : — 

Fine  A rf. 

Donaldson  Silver  Medal  ...  E.  Nicholson,  London. 
Second  Prize .Jos6  Suarez,  Bogota. 


.josc  .^uarez,  uogoia. 

Third  Class I 'J-  Condon. 

( b.  r.  King,  London 


Consirztclioii. 

Donaldson  Silver  Medal  ...  E.  W.  Knight,  Green 
wicb. 

Second  Prize A.  T.  Bolton,  London. 

Third  Certificate* Frank  Taylor,  London. 

Fourth  Certificate*  R.  M.  Hamilton,  Now 

Zealand. 

Second  01a"S  J J'  Morgan  London 

) F.  W.  Quick,  London. 
/T.  D. Atkinson, London 
j C.F.Blomtield, London. 

Third  Class ■(  E.  F.  King,  Loudon. 

' F.  Swift,  Peckham. 

‘J.  M.  Watson,  London 


Modern  Practice. 


Prize  W.  C.  Jones,  Forest 

Hill. 

Second  Cortificate*' J.  R.  Morgan,  London. 

Third  Certificate* E.  L.  Conder,  Leeds 

and  London. 

Fourth  CertiScate  « equal  \ 5;  Condon. 

’ ‘ ( W.  Millard,  London. 

j'R.  M.  Hamilton,  Now 

Second  Class < Zealand. 

I.  F.  W.  Quick,  London. 

Third  Class T.  G.  Williams,  Liver 

pool. 


HATCHETT’S  HOTEL. 


Sib, — In  your  last  i.ssue  [p.  911]  there  appears  a 
description  of  Hatchett’s  Hotel.  In  justice  to  Mr.  J. 
Grover,  of  the  New  North-road,  we  would  point  out 
that  ho  is  the  contractor,  and  not  Messrs.  Higgs  & 
Hill.  The  contract  sum  is  also  incorrect ; and  the 
stone  used  is  Ancastor,  not  Portland. 

W.  S.  Weatherley  k F.  E.  Jones. 

20,  Cockspur-slreety  London,  S.  ir. 


ARBITRATION  CASE. 

CLARK  V.  BOOTH. 

The  plaintiff  is  a contractor  at  York,  and  built 
the  new  Salvation  Army  “Barracks"  there,  which 
were  completed  in  1883. 

The  contract  sum  was  2,160f.  In  carrying  out 
the  work  various  extras  occurred,  such  as  ailditional 
foundations,  and  sundry  other  items  not  provided 
in  the  contract.  The  building,  under  the  terras  of 
the  contract,  was  to  be  completed  by  a specified 
time  under  a penalty  of  101.  per  week,  to  be  for- 
feited  by  the  contractor  to  the  proprietor  for  each 
and  every  week  it  remained  incomplete  after  that 
date.  A proviso  wasmade,  however,  that  for  every  30f. 
of  extra  work  done  by  the  contractor,  an  extra 
week’s  time  was  to  be  allowed  to  him.  The  build- 
ing was  not  completed  until  some  weeks  after  the 
time  sneeified  : this,  it  was  allsfrad  Bv  thn 


The  Russian  Cement  Industry.— The 

French  consul  at  St.  Petersburg  has  communi- 
cated to  bis  Government  some  information  on 
the  above  subject.  The  manufacture  of  Port- 
land cement  is  only  represented  in  the  St. 
Petersburg  district  by  a large  establishment  at 
Port  Knnda,  on  the  coast  of  Esthonia  (the 
annual  production  of  which  is  about  7,400  tons), 
and  by  a smaller  factory,  near  the  capital.  The 
last  re-adjnstment  of  the  customs  tariff  has 
been  favourable  to  the  development  of  the 
industry.  Plaster  is  made  on  a large  scale  at 
St.  Petersburg,  this  industry  occupying  seven 
factories,  which  produce  annually  33,000  tons. 


iug  was  uuL  uouipiwLcii  uniu  some  weeKs  alter  the 
time  specified  : this,  it  was  alleged  by  the  plaintiff 
being  due  partly  to  the  additional  work  executed] 
bad  weather,  and  other  causes. 

The  plaintiff’s  account  for  extra  work  not  being 
agreed  to,  he  eventually  brought  an  action  against 
the  defendant  at  the  Leeds  Assizes  in  January  last 
for  55U.  12s.  lOd.  for  balance  due  under  the  con- 
tract, and  for  extra  work.  The  defendant  paid  into 
Court  the  sum  of  3251. 

When  the  case  came  before  the  Judge,  if 
was  ordered  to  be  referred,  and  Mr.  Walton,  bar- 
rister,  was  appointed  arbitrator.  The  case  was  partly 
heard  at  Leeds  in  the  first  instance,  afterwards  at 
York,  and  was  completed  in  London,  and  has  occu- 
pied twelve  days.  The  defendant  admitted  the 
principal  part  of  the  extra  work  charged  for  as 
having  been  done,  but  argued  that  the  contract 
quantities  for  the  original  building  were  greatly 
in  _ excess,  and  set  up  a number  of  counter 
claims  for  works  said  not  to  have  been  executed 
also  penalty  for  delay  in  the  completion  of  the 
building. 

The  award  has  just  been  declared,  and  the  arbi- 
trator has  given  the  plaintiff  the  sum  of  110^.  5s.  2d. 
in  addition  to  the  325f.  paid  into  court,  the  de- 
fendant to  pay  all  the  costs  of  the  action. 

Mr.  Wiiberl'orce,  barrister,  has  conducted  the  case 
W.1  behalf  of  the  plaintiff,  and  Messrs.  L.  & W. 
Thompson,  of  York,  have  been  the  solicitors,  and 
Mr.  W.  Brown,  architect  and  surveyor,  York,  was 
engaged  for  the  plaintiff.  For  the  defendant,  Mr. 
Sutherat,  barrister,  appeared,  and  his  case  was  also 
represented  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Sherwood,  the  defendant’s 
architect,  and  Mr.  Caine,  architect,  Manchester, 
and  Mr.  Thorp,  architect,  Leeds. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

Sicansea. — Two  large  stained-glass  windows 
have  jest  been  placed  in  St.  John’s  Church, 
Gower-road,  Swansea.  The  east  window,  which 
consists  of  three  lights,  has  for  its  subject  The 
Ascension.  Our  Lord  ascendiug,  clothed  in 
light  garments,  against  a rich  background,  and 
surrounded  by  seraphim,  forms  the  central 
object  of  vision,  and  beneath  a cloud  at  his  feet 
are  the  Mother  of  Our  Lord  and  St.  John  the 
beloved  disciple  gazing  at  their  departing  Lord. 
In  the  side  lights  are  the  other  disciples 
kneeling  or  standing,  gazing  and  adoring  Our 
Lord.  ^ The  subject,  which  runs  through  the 
three  lights,  is  richly  treated  as  to  colour,  and 
is  placed  upon  a base  of  ornamental  work,  and 
under  canopies  of  similar  treatment.  The  south 
side  of  the  chancel  has  a three-light  window 
and  single  light  in  which  the  subjects  repre- 
sented are  as  follows  First  light  : “ The  Call 
of  St.  John  from  his  Fishermen  Toil  of  Mending 
Nets.”  Second  : “ The  beloved  Disciple  leaning 
upon  Our  Lord’s  Breast.”  Third  : “ St.  John 
on  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration  ” ; and  the  last 
single  light,  “ St.  John  in  exile  atPatmos.’’  The 
scene  depicted  in  the  last  light  is  when  the 
vision  of  the  Lamb  burst  upon  St.  John.  The 
cartoons  for  these  windows  were  prepared  by 
Mr.  J . W.  Camm,  and  the  work  has  been  carried 
out  by  Messrs.  R.  W.  Winfield  & Co.  (successors 
to  Camm  Brothers),  Cambridge-street,  Bir- 
mingham. 

Bournemouth.— 'The  fine  five-light  east  win- 
dow of  St.  Michael’s  Church,  Bournemouth,  has 
lately  been  filled  with  Munich  stained  glass, 
the  gift  of  Miss  Durranb,  of  Branstead  Hall, 
Norfolk,  in  memory  of  her  uncle,  the  late  Mr. 
George  Durrant,  of  Norwich,  through  whose 
beneficent  acta  the  church  was  mainly  erected. 
The  text  illustrated  is  Matt.  xi.  28,— “Come 
unto  Me,  all  ye  that  labour.”  The  window 
is  by  Messrs.  Mayer  & Co.,  of  Munich  and 
London. 

Langham. — Three  ornamental  windows  liave 
lately  been  erected  in  the  Parish  Church  of 
Langham,  near  Colchester.  In  it  various  texts 
of  Scripture  have  been  illustrated  by  trees  or 
plants,  such  as  the  “Yew,”  the  “Olive,”  the 
“Thorn,”  and  “Immortelles.”  These  works 
are  from  the  studios  of  Messrs.  Mayer  & Co. 

Eastbury. — The  east  window  of  Eastbury 
Church,  Laraborne,  Berkshire,  has  had  a stained- 
glass  memorial  to  the  memory  of  the  vicar’s 
wife,  placed  in  it  by  her  husband,  the  Rev.  G. 
F.  Forbes.  It  is  a five-light  window,  of  the 
Decorated  style  of  architecture,  with  a number 
of  openings  in  the  tracery.  The  subject 
chosen  is  the  “Ascension,”  the  figure  of  the 
Saviour  being  in  the  centre,  opening  with 
groups  of  angels  surrounding  him  on  a ruby 
ground,  diapered  with  stars,  and  beneath  him 
the  Virgin  Mary  and  St.  John,  with  the  other 
disciples,  grouped  on  either  side,  on  a blue 
ground.  The  work  has  been  carried  out  by  the 
firm  of  Ward  & Hughes,  ef  Frith-street,  Soho, 
London,  who  lately  executed  the  side  window 
in  the  same  church. 

Northfieet, — A stained-glass  window  has  been 
olaced  in  the  chancel  of  Nerthfleet  Church, 
ient.  The  window  is  of  two  lights,  and  con- 
tains figures  of  SS.  Philip  and  Bartholomew. 
The  window  was  designed  and  executed  by 
Messrs.  Warrington  & Co.,  of  Fitzroy-square. 

Hartley  Wintney. — The  new  south  transept 
window  of  Hartley  Wintney  parish  church  haa 
been  erected  in  memory  of  Mr.  John  Measure, 
barrister-at-law,  late  of  Sherwoods,  who  died 
on  the  25th  of  November,  1883,  aged  eighty- 
five.  In  the  top  tracery,  above  the  four 
lights,  our  Lord  is  represented  as  seated  in 
glory.  ^ In  the  upper  portion  of  each  of  the 
lights  is  a full-length  fignre  of  an  Evangelist, 
with  a copy  of  the  Gospel  in  his  hand,  and 
in  the  lower  portion  is  depicted  an  incident 
specially  characteristic  of  the  life  or  record  of 
each.  At  the  bottom  of  each  light  the  symbols 
of  the  Evangelists  are  introduced.  The  canopy 
work  has  the  figures  of  angels  introduced,  and 
the  general  effect  is  described  as  eminently 
satisfactory.  The  artists  were  Messrs.  Lavers 
Westlake,  & Co.,  of  Endell-street,  Bloomsbury. 


• Obt^ned  marks  qualifying  for  a prize, 


WitHycombe. — The  memorial-stones  of  a 
small  Wesleyan  chapel  at  Withycombe,  near 
Exmouth,  Devon,  have  been  laid.  The  work 
of  building  the  chapel  has  been  placed 
in  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Perry  & Son,  of 
Exmouth,  and  the  architect  is  Mr.  Carter,  also 
of  Ezmouth. 
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loojis. 

The  Admission  Registers  of  St.  Paul's  School, 
from  1748  to  1876.  Edited,  •with  biographical 
Notices  and  Notes  on  the  earlier  Masters  and 
Scholars  of  the  School  from  the  time  of  its 
foundation,  by  Eev.  Robert  B.  G-.\bdin*er, 
M.A.  London:  G.  Bell.  1884. 

The  above  is  the  lengthy  title  of  a painstaking 
volume,  in  which  much  of  the  past  history  of 
Dean  Colet’s  celebrated  school  is  carefully  given. 
The  school  buildings,  facing  the  east  end  of 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  occupy  a position  of  pro- 
minence to  which  it  cannot  be  said  that  they 
impart  any  additional  beauty.  They  were 
erected  in  1823,  in  place  of  the  inconvenient 
structure  which  had  stood,  though  not  without 
support,  since  1670,  and  which  (according  to 
Strypo,  who  was  educated  within  its  walls) 
“was  built  much  after  the  same  manner  and 
proportion  ” as  the  original  school,  completed 
in  1510.  A noisy  thoroughfare  is,  without 
question,  a most  unsuitable  spot  for  educational 
purposes,  and  in  the  course  of  the  present  year 
St.  Paul’s  is  to  be  removed  to  ampler  and  more 
secluded  quarters  at  West  Kensington.  Hitherto, 
in  accordance  with  the  founder’s  wishes,  the 
number  of  scholars  has  been  limited  to  153  ; in 
future  it  may  reach  1,000.  The  muster-roll  of 
great  men  who  spent  some  of  their  boyhood 
within  the  school  walls  is  a long  one,  and 
includes  the  names  of  Milton  and  his  critic, 
Bentley;  John,  Duke  of  Marlborough;  Samuel 
Pepys,  the  annalist;  Leland,  Camden,  and  Gale, 
the  antiquaries  ; Halley,  the  astronomer  ; and, 
in  our  own  times,  Lord-Chancellor  Truro,  Chief 
Baron  Pollock,  Professor  Jowett,  and  several 
•bishops.  Mr.  Gardiner  has  added  greatly  to 
the  value  of  his  book  by  the  introduction  of 
ground-plans  of  the  three  successive  schools, 
and  has  given  in  an  appendix  much  informa- 
tion about  the  nature  and  uses  of  the  buildings  ; 
but  even  he  does  not  seem  to  have  discovered 
the  names  of  their  respective  architects. 


BUILDING  PATENT  RECORD.* 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  LETTERS  PATENT. 

June  13. — 8,927,  T.  Tobitt,  London,  Window- 
sashes.  — 8,929,  F.  West,  Lewisham,  Portable 
Travelling  Scaffold  and  Concrete  Elevator. — 8,930, 
J.  T.  Richardson,  London,  Air-tight  Receptacle  for 
Refuse,  &c. — 8,931,  R.  Sehomburg,  Loudon,  Spray- 
ing Apparatus  for  Ventilation;  &c. — 8,943,  S.  Bivort, 
Jumet,  Belgium,  Pavement  or  Flooring. 

Ju7ie  16. — 8,997,  0.  Gibbons,  Ironbridge,  Making 
and  Ornamenting  Plastic  Clay  Slabs,  Tiles,  Archi- 
tectural Ornaments,  &c.  — 9,003,  'T.  B.  Bums, 
Camelford,  Securing  Thatch  on  Houses,  &c. — 9,006, 
J.  Adair,  Waterford,  Kitchen  Ranges,  &c.— 9,018, 
C.  Toope,  London,  Fireproof  Blocks  or  Slabs. — 
9,028,  W.  Lord,  Middlesbrough,  Ventilation. 

Ju7ie  17. — 9,071,  R.  H.  Hepburn,  London,  Pre- 
vention of  Smoke  in  Domestic  Fire-grates. — 9,073, 
R.  W.  Boyd,  London,  Stove  for  Introducing  Fresh 
Warmed  Air. — 9,114,  H.  B.  Bourne  aud  H.  R.  F, 
Bourne,  Castors  for  Furniture. 

June  18. — 9,119,  W.  Potts,  Edinburgh,  Venti- 
lating Buildings,  &c. — 9,126,  J.  Thomas,  Wrenbury, 
Hinges. — 9,130,  J.  S.  Haslip,  Maidstone,  Concrete 
Building. 

June  19. — 9,164,  G.  Birldtt,  Derby,  Cooking 
Ranges. — 9,172,  W.  Morgan,  Birmingham,  Latches 
for  Gates  and  Doors. — 9,180,  T.  WcGrall,  Sheffield, 
Domestic  Cinder-raker. — 9,181,  E.  Verity  and  J.  M. 
Verity,  Leeds,  Chimney-cowl. — 9,200,  C.  D.  Abel, 
London,  Fireproof  Dwelling-houses,  Ac.  Com.  by 
P.  Franquin,  Paris. — 9,207,  J.  Whiteley,  Salford, 
Treads  of  Staircases,  Flooring,  &c. 

SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED,  f 
June  17. — 7,273,  H.  J.  Allison,  London,  Door- 
bolt  and  Burglar  Alarm.  Com.  bv  R.  G.  Vassar 
New  York,  U.S.A. 

Ju)ie  20. — 822,  A.  C.  Smith,  London,  Spiral 
Up-dranght  Exhaust  Chimney-cowl  and  Roof  Venti- 
lator.—7,119,  J.  T.  Thompson  and  W.  Thompson, 
Wexford,  Concrete  Building. — 7,799,  W.  J.  Gwynn, 
Malvern,  Folding-steps. 

ABRIDGMENTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS 
Fublithed  during  the  tceek  ending  June  21,  1884. 

5,102,  G.  Davies,  Manchester,  Stoves.  Com.  by 
F.  Jackson,  San  Francisco,  U.S.A.  (Oct.  27,  1883, 
price  Gd.) 

The  fireplace  has  three  grates,  two  of  which  are  hori- 
zontal and  hung  on  pirots,  and  levers  are  fitted  by  which 
they  can  be  raised  or  lowered.  The  third  grate  is  curved 
and  hung  in  front  to  prevent  the  coal  on  the  other  two 
falling  out  when  they  are  lowered.  The  flue  pa.sses  from 
the  back  downwards  below  the  oven  and  rotind  the  same 
then  over  the  top  plate  thereof  to  the  chimney.  The 
sides  of  the  oven  are  corrugated.  Meat  to  be  roasted  is 
attached  to  a spit  fltted  on  an  axle  in  the  oven,  and  passing 

* Compiled  by  Hart  & Co.,  Patent  Agents.  186.  Fleet- 
street. 

t Open  to  public  inspection  for  two  months  from  the 
dates  named.. 


out  at  the  sides  thereof,  which  is  driven  by  a worm  and 
wheel  actuated  by  a smoke-jack  in  the  chimney. 

5,112,  J.  W.  Gibbs,  Liverpool,  Ventilators. 
(Oct.  29,  ’83,  6d.) 

This  is  an  improvement  on  Patent  No.  3,515  of  1881  in 
enl.arging  the  holes  and  covering  them  -with  a series  of 
counter  - balanced  levers.  The  four  openings  also  are 
formed  into  cowls  and  the  cross-divisions  are  taken  well 
down  into  the  shaft. 

5,211,  G.  W.  von  Nawrocki,  Berlin,  Floors, 
Thresholds,  &c.  Com.  by  Messrs.  F.  Arnecke  & 
Co.,  Blankenburg,  Germany.  {Nov.  2,  ’83,  6d.) 

Pieces  of  cross-grained  or  diagonally-grained  wood  are 
placed  in  positions  where  there  is  much  wear  and  are  glued 
to  long  planks  and  secured  thereon  by  feathers. 

5,216,  F.  A.  Wendt,  Croydon,  Ventilating  Rooms, 
Ac.,  and  Preventing  Smoke.  (Nov.  2,  ’83,  2d.) 

The  fresh  air  is  admitted  through  ventilating  bricks,  and 
the  pipes  open  through  the  floor  of  the  room  where  the 
mouths  thereof  are  governed  by  rotating  perforated  discs. 
When  one  is  placed  near  the  fire  the  current  of  air  assists 
to  consmne  the  smoke. 

5,221,  F.  U.  Seyde,  Birmingham,  Curtains  and 
Drop-scenes  for  Theatres,  Ac.  (Nov.  2,  '83,  6d.) 

To  confine  the  fire  to  the  place  where  it  originated  the 
curtains,  Ac.,  are  formed  of  wire  gauze,  which  ma}*  be 
covered  as  desired. 

5,270,  T.  Bauchop,  Alloa,  Ventilator.  (Nov.  7, 
'83,  6d.) 

A tube  leads  from  the  room  to  be  ventilated,  and  sur- 
rounding its  end  is  a larger  tapered  tube  above  which 
again  is  another  similar  tapered  tube,  and  above  all  a 
conical  cap.  Annular  openings  are  left  below  the  cap  and 
between  the  two  tapered  tubes.  A cylinder  surronnus  all, 
which  has  also  a conical  top.  The  air,  therefore,  rising 
from  the  room  is  deflected  through  the  annular  openings, 
and  passes  up  the  outer  cylinder. 

5,285,  E.  Barber  and  B.  Barber,  Tring,  BlindS' 
(Nov.  8, ’83,  2d.) 

These  Venetian  blinds  have  an  additional  lifting-cord, 
which  is  secured  to  one  of  the  middle  laths,  so  that  the 
blind  may  be  drawn  half  way  up,  and  the  closed  laths 
are  at  the  top  and  not  as  is  usual  at  the  bottom.  (Pro. 
Pro.) 

5,899,  D.  Clarke,  Birmingham,  Arrangement  of 
Tiles  for  Educational  Purposes.  (Dec.  28,  '83,  2d.) 

The  faces  of  these  tiles  are  decorated  with  suitable 
designs  and  are  applied  to  the  wails,  dado,  or  other  surfaces 
for  educational  purposes. 


MEETINGS. 

Sattjbdat,  Jujtb  28. 

St.  Paul’s  Eccleeiological  Sociefg.—Yiait  to  the  Churches 
of  East  Barnet  and  Monken  Hadley.  Papers  will  be  read 
by  the  Rev.  C.  E.  Haciow  and  the  Rev.  F.  C.  Cass.  Train 
leaves  Moorgate-street  at  2.38  p.m. 

Moitdat,  Jvitb  30. 

Victoria  Institute. — Annual  Meeting.  8p,m, 
Thuesdat,  July  3. 

Itoyal  Archtsological  Pistitute.—  (I)  Professor  B.  Lewis 
on  "Homan  Antiquities  in  Switzerland’’;  (II)  Mr.  E.  C. 
Hope,  F.S.A.,  "On  the  Church  Plate  of  Rutlandshire": 
(III)  Mr.  F.  Helmoro  on  " Stone  Coffins  lately  discovered 
in  Herts.” 


glisrtllama. 

Value  of  Building  Land  in  Wandswortii- 
road. — Last  -week  Messrs.  Hards,  Vaughan,  & 
Jenkinson  submitted  for  sale,  at  the  Auction 
Mart,  the  extensive  freehold  property  known  as 
the  Springfield  Estate,  situated  at  Vauxhall, 
fronting  the  Wandsworth-road.  The  property 
consists  of  about  ten  acres  and  a half  of  free- 
hold bnilding  land,  with  a frontage  to  the 
Wandsworth-road  of  766  ft.  in  length,  and 
abutting  in  the  rear  on  the  London  and  South- 
Western  Railway  Company’s  works.  It  also 
included  about  fifty  houses.  The  property  was 
described  as  particularly  worth  the  attention 
of  societies  and  others  contemplating  the  erec- 
tion of  dwellings  for  artisans.  It  was  added 
that  it  might  be  reasonably  expected  that  in 
this  situation  such  dwellings  would  command 
higher  rents  than  those  situated  even  as  far  as 
three  miles  from  the  centre  of  London,  where 
there  was  a constant  supply  of  tenants  at  rents 
varying  from  2s.  to  3s.  per  room.  The  pro- 
perty was  offered  in  six  lots.  The  first  lot 
offered  consisted  of  80,840  square  feet,  with  a 
frontage  of  167  ft.  to  W andswortfa-road,  for  which 
9,000L  was  the  highest  sum  offered,  but  which 
was  bought  in  at  lO.OOOi.  For  the  next  lot, 
containing  104,500  square  feet,  -with  a frontage 
of  208  ft.  to  the  Wandsworth-road,  9,000Z.  was 
the  first  offer,  and  the  highest  bid  11,600Z.,  the 
lot  being  bought  in  at  12,500Z,  Two  other  lots, 
one  containing  71,050  square  feet,  with  a front- 
age of  151  ft.  to  Wandsworth-road,  and  the 
other  containing  74,300  square  feet,  with  a 
frontage  of  150  ft.  to  Wandsworth-road,  were 
each  bid  for  up  to  8,000Z.,  but  bought  in  at 
9,0007.  Two  other  lots,  containing  respectively 
57,600  ft.,  and  44,650  ft.,  were  withdrawn. 
For  the  four  lota  thus  submitted  an  aggregate 
sum  of  36,6007.  was  offered,  being  at  the  rate 
of  about  4,5(X)7.  an  acre,  but  bought  in  at 
5,0001.  an  acre. 


Co-operative  Shoe  Works,  Leicester  — 

The  extension  to  the  Co  • operative  Shoe 
Works,  Dun’s-lane,  Leicester,  has  been  formally 
opened  in  the  presence  of  a number  of  the 
members  of  the  Co-operative  Central  Board 
and  the  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society;  Mr. 
J.  Stansfield,  of  Heckmondwike,  chairman  of 
the  Productive  Committee,  presiding.  The 
structure  as  now  enlarged  forms  one  of  the  most 
extensive  shoe  factories  in  Leicester.  The 
building  occupies  a triangular  site,  with  a front- 
age of  about  190  ft.  to  Dun’s-laue,  and  about 
200  ft.  to  the  river  Soar.  Th  main  block  con- 
sists of  five  large  flats,  each  containing  about 
8,600  square  feet,  all  well  lighted  from  the 
frontages,  and  also  from  a central  yard  or  area. 
A lower  (three-story)  bnilding  occupies  the 
south-western  portion  of  the  site.  The  archi- 
tecture of  the  building  is  of  Classic  character. 
The  materials  for  the  principal  fronts  are  red 
pressed  bricks,  ■with  ornamental  dressings  of 
Coalville  and  Reading  brick,  Coalville  terra 
cotta,  and  Derbyshire  stone.  The  principal 
front  is  that  towards  Dun’s-Iane,  the  length 
being  190  ft.,  and  the  height  of  the  main  block 
60  ft.  from  the  street  level  to  the  top  of  the 
parapet.  The  central  block  is  crowned  with  a 
bold  frieze  and  pediment,  the  tympanum  being 
enriched  with  arabesque  ornament  in  carved 
brick.  The  building  is  heated  throughout  by 
steam  on  the  high-pressure  system.  For  ven- 
tilation, fresh  air  is  admitted  by  means  of 
nnmerouB  upright  shafts,  tho  foul  air  being 
extracted  by  flues  carried  up  above  the  roof, 
and  fitted  with  patent  extraction  ventilators. 
The  contractors  for  the  works  are  as  follow : — 
Builder’s  work,  Mr.  J.  0.  Jewsbury;  carpenter 
aud  joiner’s  work,  Mr.  J.  Cox;  ironfonnder’s 
work,  Messrs.  Illston  & Arnold ; plumber’s, 
glazier’s,  and  painter’s  work,  Messrs.  Norman  & 
Underwood.  The  mason’s  work  has  been  exe- 
cuted by  Mr.  A.  Wesiman,  and  the  carving  in 
brick  and  stone  by  Mr.  S.  Wilmott.  The  heat- 
ing is  by  Mr.  Thompson,  of  Rawdon,  and  the 
hoist  work  by  Messrs.  Waygood  & Co.,  of 
London.  The  architect  is  Mr.  J.  Tait. 

Society  of  Arts. — A conversazione  •will  be 
held  at  the  International  Health  Exhibition  by 
the  Council  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Executive  Council  of  the  Exhibition, 
on  Wednesday  evening,  the  9bh  of  July.  The 
whole  of  the  buildings  will  be  open,  and  the 
gardens  will  be  illuminated.  — The  Council 
of  the  Society  have  awarded  the  Society’s 
Silver  Medals  to  the  following  readers  of  papers 
during  the  session,’  1883-4  : — 

To  the  Most  Hon.  the  Marq^nis  of  Lome,  E.T.,  for  his 
paper  on  "Canada  snd  its  Products." 

To  Rev.  J.  A.  Eirington  for  his  paper  on  a “ No'w 
Process  of  Permanent  Mural  Painting,  invented  by  Joseph 
Keira." 

To  C.  V.  Boys,  for  liis  paper  on  " Bicycles  and 
Tricycles.” 

To  Professor  Flceming  Jentin,  F.E.S.,  for  his  paper  on 
"Telpherage." 

To  I.  Prohert,  for  his  paper  on  " Primary  Batteries  for 
Electric  Lighting." 

To  H.  H.  Johnston,  for  his  paper  on  “ The  Portuguese 
Colonies  of  West  Africa.” 

To  Professor  Silvanus  P.  Thompson,  for  his  paper  on 
" Recent  Progress  in  Dynamo-Electric  Machinery.” 

To  Edward  C.  Stanford,  F.C.S.,  for  his  paper  on 
"Economic  Applications  of  Seaweed." 

To  W.  Seton-Karr,  for  his  paper  on  “ The  New  Bengal 
Rent  Bill.” 

To  C.  Purdon  Clarke,  C.I.E.,  for  his  paper  on  "Street 
Architecture  in  India.” 

Proposed  Re-building  of  the  City  Free- 
men's Almshouses  at  Brizton. — On  the 
report  of  the  Freemen’s  Orphan  School' Com- 
mittee on  a reference  of  April  3rd,  1884,  to 
advertise  for  designs  and  estimates  for  the  re- 
erection of  the  London  almshouses  at  Brixton, 
and  to  submit  the  same  for  approval,  the  Court 
of  Common  Council  has  resolved  to  adopt  the 
design  bearing  the  motto  “Through  Ventila- 
tion,’’ the  cost  of  executing  which  was  put  at 
8,5007. ; aud  have  awarded  the  sum  of  507.  to  the 
authors  of  the  design  “Pomine  Pirige  Nos,” 
estimated  to  cost  10,6007.  Messrs.  Davis  & 
Emanuel  are  the  authors  of  “ Through  Ventila- 
tion,’’ and  Messrs.  Hooker  & Hemings  of 
" Pomine  Pirige  Nos.” 

The  Labour  Market  in  Canada. — The 

Montreal  PailyWitness,  of  the  9th  inst.,  strongly 
deprecates  nnrestrained  emigration  to  Canada, 
and  contradicts  statements  made  in  this  country 
to  the  effect  that  work  of  all  kinds  is  plentiful 
in  the  colony.  There  is,  doubtless,  says  the 
Witness,  room  and  work  for  thrifty  farm- 
labourers,  but  not  for  unassisted  emigrants  who 
know  nothing  of  agricultural  work. 
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Sanitary  Statistics  at  Whitehall. — The 

resignation  of  Mr.  Frederick  Purdy  of  the 
office  of  Principal  of  the  Statistical  Department 
of  the  Local  Government  Board,  after  a service 
under  the  Crown  of  no  less  than  forty-eight 
years,  suggests  a variety  of  reflections.  If 
Mr.  Purdy  were  to  put  his  experiences  into 
writing,  we  might  get  an  idea,  denied  to  the 
coming  generation,  of  the  way  in  which  things 
were  managed  when  her  present  Majesty  came 
to  the  throne.  Those  were  the  days  before 
germs  and  bacteria  and  sewers  and  “ zymotics  ” 
were  heard  of.  No  troublesome  figures  about 
local  taxation  puzzled  the  heads  of  economists. 
Mr.  Bumble  then  exercised  imperial  sway  in  the 
poor-houses,  and  no  interfering  inspectors 
popped  in  at  inconvenient  moments  to  taste  the 
porridge  or  check  the  parish  books.  Mr.  Purdy 
in  his  day  has  give  to  the  world  many  millions 
of  figures  about  one  and  another  branch 
of  Poor  Law  and  sanitary  work ; but 
for  the  most  part  these  have  fallen  flat 
upon  an  unregenerate  and  ungrateful  public. 
So  far  as  statistics  can  help  us,  there 
is  by  this  time  a sufficiently  large  accu- 
mulation of  facts  at  band  to  warrant  some  sort 
of  general  conclusion  as  to  the  results,  from  a 
sanitary  and  necrological  point  of  view,  of  the 
expenditure  on  drainage,  water  supply,  and  the 
like,  of  the  last  twenty  years  or  so.  Bat  the 
figures  as  to  expenditure  are  immured  at  White- 
hall, and  the  figures  as  to  deaths  at  Somerset 
House.  Might  it  not  be  feasible,  and  would  it 
not  be  very  useful,  that  the  two  statistical 
staffs  that  own  one  supreme  head  should  be 
amalgamated,  or,  at  least,  so  co-ordinated  that 
some  sanitary  statistics  really  worth  having 
could  be  issued  in  a form  to  be  understanded  of 
the  people  ? At  present  the  mass  of  local 
indebtedness  that  goes  on  increasing  after  the 
fashion  of  a snowball  sadly  needs  justification. 
—Sanitary  Record. 

The  Site  of  an  old  City  Church  in  the 
Auction  Market. — A short  time  ago  the 
Church  of  St.  Matthew,  Friday-street,  Cheap- 
side,  was  demolished,  this  being  one  of  the  City 
churches  which  was  condemned  with  the  view 
of  the  sites  being  sold,  and  the  proceeds  applied 
towards  the  erection  of  new  churches  in  other 
parts  of  the  metropolis.  Last  week  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  site  of  the  church  was  offered  for 
sale  at  the  Auction  Mart,  by  direction  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  CommisRioners,  Messrs.  Puller, 
Horsey,  & Co.  being  the  auctioneers.  The 
rectory-house  adjoining  was  included  in  the 
sale.  The  property  has  a separate  right-of-way 
into  Cheapside  through  a passage  known  as 
Fountain  - court.  The  frontage  to  Friday- 
street  is  39  ft.  in  length,  and  the  one  facing 
Chnrch-court  is  67  ft.  long.  The  total  ground 
area,  including  the  rectory-house,  was  described 
as  containing  3,475  ft.,  but  in  submitting  the 
property  the  auctioneer  remarked  that  since  the 
advertisement  to  sell  was  issued  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Sewers  had  served  notice  to  take  a 
part  of  the  site  to  widen  Friday-street,  and 
this  portion  would,  therefore,  be  excluded  from 
the  sale.  He  observed  that  this  intended 
widening  of  Friday-street  would  very  materially 
enhance  the  value  of  the  site,  which  the  pur- 
chaser would  have  the  advantage  of  without 
paying  for  the  increased  value  which  the 
widening  of  the  street  would  give  to  the  pro- 
perty. As  regarded  the  value  of  the  site  he 
said  that,  comparing  it  with  other  land  in  the 
immediate  locality,  he  considered  it  was  well 
worth  101.  per  foot,  which  would  represent 
something  like  40,0001.  The  first  bid  was 

15.0001.,  and  by  advances  of  1,0001.  and  5001. 
each  the  property  was  quickly  brought  up  to 

29.5001.,  when  the  biddings  ceased,  on  which 
the  auctioneer  said  he  could  not  sell  at  that 
sum,  and  it  was  bought  in  on  behalf  of  the 
vendors  for  29,9001. 

Cradock  Waterworks,  Soutli  Africa. — 

The  Municipality  of  Cradock  have  approved  of 
the  scheme  for  the  water  supply  of  that  town 
snbmitted  by  Messrs.  G.  B.  Nichols  & Sons, 
civil  engineers,  of  London  and  Birmingham. 
The  supply  is  to  be  derived  from  perm  nent 
springs  at  Drie  Fontein,  about  five  miles  from 
Cradock,  on  land  belonging  to  Mein  Herr  Janae 
Tan  Eensburg,  M.L.A.  The  water  is  diverted 
from  the  stream  into  filtering-chambers  con- 
structed in  connexion  with  a service  reservoir, 
and  conducted  into  the  town  by  gravitation  on 
the  constant-service  system,  distributed  by 
means  of  cast-iron  pipes  with  stand -post 
hydrants.  In  the  Market-square  it  is  proposed 
to  erect  a handsome  stone  fountainfor  drinking 
purposes  and  for  the  use  of  cattle. 


The  Library,  International  Health  Exhi- 
bition.— The  library,  which  was  opened  to 
the  public  on  Monday,  the  16th  inst.,  has  been 
organised  by  a special  sub-committee,  appointed 
in  February  last  by  the  Executive  Council. 
The  original  intention  was  to  refer  to  this  de- 
partment the  exhibits  comprised  within  the 
'‘Literature”  class,  under  each  group  of  the 
two  divisions  into  which  the  Exhibition  has  been 
divided.  But  besides  dealing  with  these  ex- 
hibits in  this  way,  the  Library  Sub-committee 
have  brought  together  a largo  collection  of 
official  reports,  central  and  local,  bearing  on  the 
administration  of  sanitary  laws  at  home  and 
abroad.  In  their  endeavours  to  render  this 
part  of  their  work  as  complete  as  possible,  they 
have  been  much  indebted  to  her  Majesty’s 
Government  for  valuable  assistance  rendered 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
who,  at  the  request  of  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham and  Chandos,  the  chairman  of  the  Execu- 
tive Council,  caused  to  be  issued  to  British 
diplomatic  representatives  abroad  circnlars  in- 
viting  them  to  obtain  lists,  accompanied  by 
specimens  of  reports  and  works  bearing  on  the 
administration  of  the  sanitary  and  education 
departments  of  the  countries  to  which  they 
were  accredited.  The  Library  Sub-Committee 
have  also  been  in  correspondence  with  the 
mayors  of  boroughs  and  chairmen  of  local 
boards,  with  a view  to  obtain  copies  of  local 
sanitary  acts  and  reports,  of  which  a large 
number  have  been  received.  The  Committee 
have,  furthermore,  entered  into  correspondence 
with  the  authorities  of  all  the  principal  health 
resorts  at  home  and  abroad,  in  order  to  obtain 
a collection  of  guide-books  and  medical  and 
popular  treatises  referring  to  the  climatic  and 
other  advantages  of  these  places,  and,  as  a 
result,  an  interesting  feature  of  the  Library 
will  be  the  varied  collection  of  books  and 
photographs  received  from  a large  number  of 
these  resorts.  Authors  and  publishers  through- 
out Europe  have  also  been  invited  to  send  con- 
tributions, and  the  Committee  feel  that  they 
are  much  indebted  to  them  for  the  ready 
response  made  to  their  appeal.  The  number  of 
boobs  now  received  amounts  to  about  6,000. 
The  room  in  which  the  Library  has  been 
arranged  is  in  the  Albert  Hall,  overlooking  the 
Conservatory.  Its  furnishing  and  decora- 
tions have  been  intrusted  to  Messrs.  Liberty  & 
Co. 

The  Last  of  the  Grand  National  Opera 
House. — The  sale  of  the  materials  of  the  un- 
finished Opera  House  on  the  Thames  Embank- 
ment has  taken  place  during  the  present  week, 
and  in  a short  time  the  partly-erected  building, 
which,  so  far  as  it  had  proceeded,  cost  about 
80,0001.,  will  have  been  cleared  away  and 
distributed  amongst  dealers  in  building  mate- 
rials, who  have  purchased  them  under  the 
hammer  for  little  more  than  2,0001.  The  sale 
embraced  289  lots,  of  which  157  lots  were  sold 
on  Tuesday.  With  the  exception  of  the  iron 
work  used  in  the  erection  of  the  box  and  pit 
circles,  the  lots  included  in  the  day’s  sale  con- 
sisted, for  the  most  part,  of  blocks  of  Portland, 
Bath,  and  other  stone,  together  with  timber  and 
miscellaneous  materials  which  have  remained  on 
the  ground  ever  since  the  works  were  suspended. 
Merely  nominal  prices  ruled  throughout  the 
day,  the  several  purchasers  securing  profitable 
bargains,  more  especially  with  reference  to 
the  stone.  The  highest  prices  obtained  during 
the  day  were  201.  for  a cast-iron  mortar- 
mill,  171.  for  an  overhead  traveller,  121.  each 
for  two  other  travellers,  and  prices  varying 
from  121.  to  201.  each  for  the  timber  gantries 
under  the  travellers.  The  iron  columns  and 
girders  around  the  pit  and  box  circles 
realised  an  aggregate  of  2201. ; the  entire  pro- 
ceeds of  the  day’s  sale  amounting  to  little  more 
than  5601.  The  sale  was  continued  on  Wednes- 
day, when  there  was  a very  large  attendance, 
the  day’s  proceeds  amounting  to  1,5401.,  which, 
added  to  the  sum  realised  by  Tuesday’s  sale, 
brought  up  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sale  to  about  2,0501.  In  addition 
to  the  materials  of  the  Opera  House,  the  mate- 
rials of  six  houses  and  shops  in  Cannon-row  and 
Parliament-street  were  sold,  realising  1601. 
The  sale  was  conducted  by  Mr.  C.  Horsey,  of 
the  firm  of  Messrs.  Fuller,  Horsey,  Sons,  & Co. 

The  Central  Technical  College,  South 
Kensington,  was  opened  on  Wednesday  last 
by  H.E.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales.  We  gave  a 
large  view,  together  with  a plan  of  this  building 
(which  has  been  erected  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Mr.  Waterhouse,  A.R.A.)  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  year. 


Board  Schools,  Walton,  — On  the  16tb 
inst.  the  foundation-stone  of  the  first  schools 
to  be  erected  by  the  Walton  School  Board 
was  laid  by  the  chairman  of  the  Board. 
The  schools,  which  are  to  be  situated  in 
Amot  • street,  off  County  - road,  will  cover 
an  area  of  about  3,000  square  yards,  and 
are  intended  to  accommodate  about  1,500 
children,  who  will  be  divided  into  four  nearly 
equal  sections,  namely,  senior  boys,  senior  girls, 
juniors  mixed,  and  infants.  The  several  rooms 
will  be  so  arranged  as  to  admit  of  their  being 
lighted  and  ventilated  on  both  sides.  It  is 
intended  that  the  upper  story  shall  be  utilised 
as  a cookery  school  for  girls.  The  architect  is 
Mr.  Edmund  Kirby,  of  Union-buildings,  Cook- 
street,  Liverpool,  and  the  contractor  is  Mr. 
Thomas  Ray,  of  Seel-streot,  Liverpool. 

Tlie  lustitation  of  Civil  Engineers. — 
During  the  past  five  years  there  has  been  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  Honorary  Members 
from  17  to  21  j of  Members,  from  1,148  to 
1,438  5 of  Associate-Members,  from  1,200  to 
1,SC4;  and  of  Students,  from  591  to  777;  while 
the  number  of  Associates  has  decreased  from 
623  to  510.  In  June,  1879,  the  total  of  all 
classes  on  the  books  was  3,579  ; now  it  is  4,610. 


TENDERS. 


For  rebuilding  premises  at  Qaeen’s-road,  Bayawater  for 
Mr,  W.  Whitely-.  Mr.  J.  E,  Saunders,  architect  Quan- 
tities by  Mr.  Richard  Osborn,  of  No.  163,  Fenchurch- 


Colls  4 Bods £69.643  ...  9 months. 

Nightingale  68,430  ...  8 

Conder  67,092  ...  9 „ 

Putman  & Fotheringham  66,860  10 

McGregor  66,683  8 !’ 

Ashby  & Homer 66,255  ...  8 

Holland  & Hannen 65,380  ...  5 

Brass  w,993  ...  4 ” 

Sheppard  69,710  ...  6 


For  re-instating  Nos.  6,  6,  and  7,  Ivy-lane,  E 
Messrs.  Smith  Bros.  Mr.  Wimble,  architect 

Smith  & Sons 153  q 

Falkuer  2’i26  0 

Senrener  & Co 2 I'  V 0 

Laurence  & Son  2’o85  0 

Morter 2*077  0 

Croaker  1 990  0 


For  the  erection  of  now  school  buildings  aad  alterations 
to  Wellington-road  Baptist  Chapel,  Stoke  Newington,  Mr 
Hampden  W.  Pratt,  architect,  6,  Duke-street.  Adelphi! 
Quantities  by  Messrs.  Evans  & Deacon,  1,  Adelaide-street 
Charini’-croBS 

J.  Outhwuite  & Son,  Sraithfield  £1,770  0 0 

L,  H.  & R.  Roberts,  Islington 1,680  0 0 

Higgs  & Hill,  South  Lambeth 1,680  0 0 

Chessum,  Great  Eastern-street 1,672  0 0 

Page.  Croydon  i,6'  6 0 0 

G.  Qairud,  Hackney -road 1,473  0 0 

Wilson  & Erton,  Aldersgate-street...  1,460  0 0 

E.  Triggs,  Clapham 1,294  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  the  Rectory  House, 
Knipton,  Leicestershire.  Mr,  John  W.  Alexander,  archi- 
tect,  Middlesbrough  and  Stockton-on-Tees.  Qnaniities 
by  Mr.  Wm.  Lunn,  Kidderminster: — 


Kirk  4 Parry,  Sleaford  £1,370  0 0 

Wartnaby  & Son.  Grantham 1.160  0 0 

J.  J.  Fast,  Melton  Mowbray  1,132  0 0 

Bardell  Bros.,  Lynn I,lo0  0 0 

C.  Barnes,  Melton  Mowbray 1,090  0 0 

T.  Thurman,  Cotgrave,  Nutts I,0i3  0 0 

Geo.  Chester,  Waltham  * 966  0 0 


Reduced  estimate  (accepted)  £8'i0  2a.  7d. 


For  building  St.  John’s  Vicarage,  Stilliugton,  Durham. 
Mr.  John  W.  Alexander,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  W. 
Luun,  Kidderminster;— 

Geo.  Lazeuby,  Stockton-on-Tees £1,333  16  0 

Boyd  & Harwood,  Darlington 1,3  7 13  2 

Craggs  &'Beaaon,  Stockton  1,264  0 0 

John  Davison,  Stockton 1,193  10  0 

L.  R,  & W.  Sturdy,  Middlesbrough  1,173  0 0 

Reashaw  & Walker,  Darlington 1,159  0 0 

Thos.  Dickinson,  Saltbum 1,144  0 0 

Adam  White,  Guiaborough  l,13i)  8 8 

John  Perks,  Stockton*  1,102  5 0 

’ Reduced  estimate  (accepted),  £1,067  Ss.  lOd. 


For  building  "The  Caasidia  Memorial  Wing”  to  the 
Sunday  School,  Slillington,  Durham.  Mr.  John  Wm. 
Alexander,  arcUtect ; — 

Geo.  Lazenby  £360  0 0 

Adam  White 290  0 0 

Craggs  & Benson 275  0 0 

Rensbaw  & Walker 249  2 10 

J.  H.  & W,  Sturdy 230  0 0 

John  Perks  216  0 0 


For  gasfittings,  Homs  public-house,  Hackney-road 

Biggs  £104  0 0 

Stedman 87  12  6 

Vaughan  & Brown  86  10  0 

Winn  75  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a cottage  and  office  at  Crown  Wharf, 
Canning  Town,  for  Messrs.  W.  W.  Howard  Bros.  & Co. 
Mr.  S.  L.  Walters,  architect,  Norgrove-buildings,  Bishops- 
gate 

Maddison  £266  0 0 

England 244  6 0 

Barkel  (accepted)  240  0 0 
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^ For  gaaSttinRS,  Coach  and  Horses  public-hou9e,Holloway- 
road : — 

Biggs  £131  0 0 

Vaughan  & Brown  ]20  10  0 

Buckley 113  10  0 

V-^inu  80  0 0 

For  making  new  roads  and  laying  down  pipe  sewers  at 
Ealing;—  ^ 

Hebbs  £1,690  0 0 

Beadle  Bros 1,609  0 0 

Mackenzie 1,432  0 0 

Dunmore 1,395  0 0 

Piizey  1,249  0 0 

Nowell  & Robson 1,229  0 0 

Bath  & Blackmore  1,121  0 0 


For  Nantyglo  School,  for  the  Aberyatruth  School 
Board ; — 

Stone 
Dressings. 

J.  G.  Thomas,  Abergavenny, ..£3,672  0 0 

H.  Welsh,  Hereford  2,797  0 0 

A.  P.  Williams,  Blaina  2,625  0 0 

J.  T.  Morgan.  Nantyglo 2,674  14  0 

D.  1 aughan,  Tredegar  2,333  5 0 

E,  Mo'gan,  Tredegar 2,33110  O' 

J.  Jenkins,  Brynmawr  2,215  0 0 

* Accepted. 


Less  Brick 
Dressings. 
73  0 0 
30  0 0 


58  12  0 
34  17  1 
25  0 0 
62  0 0 


For  erecting  villu-residecee  in  Qneen's-rcad,  South 
Wimbledon,  for  Mr.  J.  E.  B.  PcaJ.  Mr.  Sydney  B. 

Grosvenor,  architect,  23,  Southampton-buildings  ; 

0.  Craske  (accepted)  £630  0 0 


..£1,513  0 0! 


For  main  drainage  and  outfall  at  Seaton,  Devon,  for  the 
Urban  Sanitary  Authority.  Mr.  F.  Eggar,  engineer 
Quantities  by  Mr.  J.  Bartfett ; — 

Russell  A Co.,  Loudon 

Sanders,  Southampton  

Gibson,  Exeter 

Smith,  Neweastle-on-Tyne 

Turner  & Skinner,  Honiton  

Hawkins,  Dawlish  

Gould,  J^ewport,  Mon.  . 

Piekthall,  Highbridge 
Whotham,  Weymouth  (accepted) 


1,050  0 0 
1,046  8 6 
899  0 0 


For  building  warehouse,  Slough  (exclusive  of  iron 
girders,  &c.),  for  Messrs.  Elliman,  Sons,  A Co.  Mr. 
E.  Corlield,  architect,  Slough.  Quantities  supplied  by  the 


architect  : — 

W.  R.  Cubitt,  London 

T.  G.  Heuni,  Slough  

J.  Tyermau,  Walworth 

Owen,  Slough  

Gibson,  Southall  

W.  Wilkin  & Son,  Oxford 

J,  Willis,  Windsor  

J.  Deverill,  Slough 

Bowyer,  Slough  

J.  Bottrell,  Reading  

C.  F.  Kearley,  Uxbridge 
Hann  & Co.,  Windsor.. 

F.  Claridge,  Banbury.. 

F.  Higgs,  London 

Woodbridge,  Maidenhead 
W.  P.  Reavell,  Vf  indsor 


£1,150  0 0 
3.919  0 0 
3,879  0 0 
3,810  0 0 


1,556  0 
3,450  0 

3.140  0 
3,497  0 
3.123  0 
3,415  0 
3,400  0 
3.260  0 

3.140  0 


For  forming  roads  on  the  Upper  Parkstone  Estate,  for 
the  Corporation  of  the  Borough  of  Poole.  Mr  JohnEllbrd 
surveyor  : — ’ 

Saunders  & White,  BoiimemonUi 
S.  Palmer,  Bournemouth 
H.  Pond,  Corfe  Mullen 

C.  Harwood,  Longtleet  75  0 

W.  A.  Guy,  Parkslone  60  0 


..  £269  18  10 
,.  160  0 0 


For  the  forming,  making,  draining,  and  curlin"  the 

jlptAl  — “ 


above  roads  (complete) 

C.  Harwood,  Longfleet  £i  130  0 0 

W.  A.  Guy,  Purkstoiie  i’o7o  5 0 

Saunders  & White,  Bournemouth  ...  ’907  I6  0 

H.  Pond,  Corfe  Mullen  (accepted)...  795  17  4 
[Surveyor’s  estimate  £l,14'i]. 


Accepted  for  extensions  at  the  Royal  Seed  Establishment. 

tVordslev.  Slnnt-hnrfrrA  f^i.  t:- 1 j m.-  i > « * 


T,.  i f a*  oeea  iistatiiisbmeut. 

M.  T Ed-ard  Webb  & Sons! 

Mr.  J.  R.  Veall,  architect.  Wolverhampton 

John  Guest,  Brettel-lane  £3  500  0 0 


Accepted  for  rebuilding  engine-house  at  the  Old  Mill 
^ordsley,  ftr  Messrs.  Edward  Webb  & Sous  Mr  J R 
Veall,  architect : — . 

John  Guest,  Brettel-laco  £560  0 0 


Accepted  for  alterations  and  decoration  to  30,  Chester* 
terrace,  for  Mr.  Bimra.  Messrs.  Eomaine  Walker  & 
Tanner,  architects  and  surveyors : — 

Clarke  & Manooeh  £587  I3  6 

[Three  tendered]. 


..  £947 


For  the  erection  of  two  pairs  of  semi-detached  cottages 
at  Lee-on-tbe  Solent,  near  Farehani,  Hants,  for  Mr.  J.  C. 
Kobinsoii.  Mr.  J . E.  Clifton,  3,  Victoria-terrace,  Swanage, 
Dorset,  architect : — 

J.  Butt,  Gosport  ., . 

W.  Rapley,  Forton 

J.  Plummer,  Fareham  

C.  M.  Dash,  Gosport 

E.  Tull,  Southsea... 

J.  Gamblin,  Fareham 

F.  G.  FuUford,  Brockhurst  * . 

* Acceptea 


885 

827 

795 

693 

550 


Accepted  for  finishing  certain  buildings  in  Duckfoot-lane, 
E.C.,  for  Mr.  Hammond  Thompson.  Mr.  J.  W.  Brookor, 
architect,  Railway  Approach,  London  Bridge 

J.  Bealo £930  0 0 


[No  competition]. 


For  warming  and  ventilating  by  their  new  hydro-caloric 
S3-.stem  the  Queen  Mary  Quarter  of  Royal  Naval  College, 
Greenwich : — 

J.  Weeks  & Co.,  Chelsea  £533  0 0 

[No  competition]. 


For  alterations  to  21  and  23,  Ashurn -place,  for  the 
Siamese  Embassy.  Mr.  D,  J.  Brown,  surveyor,  61,  Lin. 
coin's  Inn  Fields  : — 

Simpson  A Son £994  0 0 

Hreen 557  0 0 

Hearn 539  0 0 

Colls  A Son  4-ig  0 0 


For  tlie  erection  of  new  premises,  Deansgate,  Manchester, 
for  Mr.  James  Woodall,  Messrs.  Andreivs  A I'itmas,  archi- 
tects. Arcade-chambers,  Manchester  : — 

Warburton  £13,993  0 0 

Parkinson  13,570  0 0 

Carlyle  ...' 12!603  0 0 

T.  A W.  Meadows 12,335  0 0 

McFarlane  12,290  0 0 

Wilson,  Toft,  A Huntley 12,238  0 0 

Win,  Holt.  . 11,913  0 0 

Neill  A Sons 11,745  0 0 

Wm.  Brown 11,678  0 0 

Southern  A Sons  (accepted)  11,480  0 0 


For  ths  erection  of  a Conference  Hall  at  Strafford, 
Essex.  Mr.  F.  Boreham,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  C. 


W.  Brooks ; — 

L.  H.  A R.  Roberts 

G.  S,  Williams  A Son  .. 

J.  W.  Hobbs 

J.  Woodward 

Shurmur 

Arnaucl  A Son  

W.  Reason 

Atherton  A Latta 

Wall  Bros 

A.  Heed  

E.  Conder  

North  Bros 

J.  Morter  

J.  Holland 

W.  Grcgar 

Hearle  A Son 

Martin,  Wells,  A Co 

J.  Holloway  (accepted).. 


..£6,419 
.,  6,269 
..  6,230 
..  6,0(0 
..  5,991 
..  5,935 

6,951  0 0 


0 U 


0 0 


5,825 
6,775 
,761  0 0 


6.7c0 
6,690  0 9 


For  the  erecti  n of  new  Church  of  All  Saints',  Upper 
Holloway^  Mr.  J.  E.  K.  Cutts,  architect;— 


Geo.  Dobson 

J.  Tj^erroun  

J.  Dixon 

Lathey  Bros 

Holliday  A Greenwood  . 

Dove  Bros 

Roberts  Bros 


6,022 

4,9;<3 

4,926 

4,875 


0 0 


0 0 


WUk  Pitch  Pin 

Roberts  Bros 

Dove  Bros,  (accepted) 
Holliday  A Greenwood 


Poof  and  Seats. 

..  5,013  0 0 
..  4.975  0 0 
4,926  0 0 


[Architect's  estimate,  £5,000]. 


For  alterations  at  Wilton-sqnaro  Welsh  Chapel  Mr  F 

Boreham,  architect : — 

Dove  Bros £2,765  0 0 

6.  S.  Williams  A Son 2 655  0 0 

J . Grover  2,434  0 0 


I For  the  enlargement  of  Brecknock  villa.  Mr  F.  Boro- 
ham,  architect; — 

Aldis  Bros £309  c 0 

Shurmur . 297  0 0 

G.  8.  Williams  A Son 261  0 0 

Smith 250  0 0 

Accepted  for  the  erection  of  billiard-room,  lavatory  Ac 
for  Mr.  C.  Bone,  130,  Tulsc-hill,  Brixton.  Mr.  C,  Riddick, 
architect ; — ’ 

C.  Riddick  A Sons,  Brixton  £300  0 0 

[No  competition]. 

For  alterations  at  the  White  Bear  public-house,  Hcn- 
nington  Park-road,  for  Mr.  S.  Bannell.  Mr.  H.  I.  Newton, 
architect,  13,  Queen  Anne’s-gato  ; — 

RoO'al  £1,146  0 0 

Canning  A Mullicgs ],017  0 0 

Godden  953  0 0 

Cook 897  0 0 

Walker  &14  0 0 

Borman  A Sons  (accepted)  

Shop  Pronfi,  Central  Fish  Ufarkef.  — In  the  list  o^ 
tenders  for  thia  work  in  last  week’s  Puilder,  for  "Webb 
A Rolfe"  read  "Webb  A Rosser.”  In  reference  to  the 
same  list,  Mr.T.  L.  Green  writes  to  say  that  his  tender  was 
Withdrawn,  owing  to  an  error.  Its  amount  sh-'nld  have 
been  997L  instead  of  7972. 

Special  Notice. — Lists  of  tenders  frequently  reach  us 
too  late  for  insertion.  They  should  be  delivered  at  our 
office,  46,  Catherine-street,  Strand,  W.C.,  not  later  than 
four  p.m.  on  Thursdays. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


_F,  P,  (out  of  oar  scope).— H.  H,  (lettir  and  photo  received).— T.  W. 

long^  Shall  fie  ijuilo  willing  to  continue  the 
’ B.  D. — "Wood-carver"  (uo  apace  this 
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INTERNATIONAL  HEALTH  EXHIBITION 

fo  ^uir6cr. 

No.  7.  JUNE  28,  1884. 


ELECTRIC  LIGHTING. 

g^^^^^UATEVBR  may  have  been  the 
euccees  or  failure  of  the  electric 
ra  M '^Z  light  in  making  ita  way  aa  an, 
La  ^ w ^ illuminant  for  general  purposes, ; 
^4  V\  'ft/  its  bitterest  opponents  must 
admit  its  complete  suitability 
for  large  areas,  and  for  deco- 
rative effects  on  an  extensive 
scale.  Much  progress  has  been  made  since 
the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1881,  the  dazzling 
brilliance  of  which  will  probably  never  be  sur- 
passed, but  the  result  there  was  brought  about 
merely  by  the  massing  together  of  a large 
number  of  very  powerful  lights,  and  no  atten- 
tion was  paid  to  their  effective  disposition.  This 
barbaric  splendour  of  illumination  was  suc- 
ceeded at  the  Crystal  Palace  by  a quieter  dis- 
play, which  enabled  the  rival  merits  of  different 
systems  to  be  estimated,  but  here  also,  quan- 
tity of  light  was  the  prime  feature.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  this  should  have  been  the  case, 
for  the  enormous  power  of  the  electric  light 
above  all  other  forms  of  illumination  was  the 
prominent  fact  that  first  riveted  the  attention 
of  the  world  upon  the  new  invention.  It  soon 
became  apparent,  however,  that  mere  quantity 
of  light  did  not  constitute  the  only,  nor  in 
fact  the  chief,  element  of  superiority  in  the 
new  illuminant,  and  the  rapid  progress  made 
in  the  manufacture  of  incandescent  lamps 
soon  showed  that  these  could  be  made  subser- 
vient to  the  decorative  treatment  of  interiors  in 
a manner  that  was  quite  out  of  the  reach  of  gas. 
Great  improvements  were  visible  at  the  Fisheries 
Exhibition  last  year,  many  of  the  features  of 
which  are  retained  in  the  present  Health  Exhibi- 
tion, but  results  are  achieved  here  far  superior 
to  anything  previously  attempted.  There  has 
been  considerable  delay  in  completing  the  in- 
stallations, many  of  which  are  not  yet  in  opera- 
tion, and  we  have,  therefore,  postponed  till  now 
onr  notice  of  the  different  systems  of  electric 
lighting  displayed  at  the  exhibition,  which  we 
propose  to  examine  from  the  artistic  rather 
than  the  scientific  point  of  view  ; that  is,  look- 
ing chiefly  at  the  effectiveness  of  the  illumina- 
tion and  not  touching  the  question  of  the 
economic  value  of  any  particular  lamp  or 
machine.  This  depends  npon  the  relation 
between  the  candle-power  of  the  lamps  and 
the  horse-power  used  in  producing  it,  and  can 
only  be  determined  by  making  a number  of 
accurate  scientific  measurements  of  electro- 
motive force,  conductivity  of  wires,  and  various 
other  matters  which  are  not  strictly  within 
the  province  of  this  journal.  We  would  merely 
warn  our  readers  that  the  lamp  which  burns 
most  brightly  and  steadily  is  not  necessarily 
the  best  adapted  for  general  use,  as  it  may  take 
an  extravagant  amount  of  power  to  drive  it 
properly.  The  non-appreciation  of  this  fact  has 
been  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  cloud  which 
now  hangs  over  electric  lighting.  The  public 
have  visited  exhibitions  and  have  seen  lamps 
burning  splendidly,  and  Lave  been  informed 
that  the  lamps  can  be  made  and  sold  at  a profit 
for  a comparatively  small  sum,  and  then  after 
a company  has  been  formed  for  manufacturing 
the  lamps,  it  has  more  than  once  turned  out  that 
they  are  unsaleable  because,  though  cheap  in 
themselves,  they  are  too  expensive  to  work. 

To  commence  with  the  arc  light  systems  : — 
the  Jablochkoff,  which  was  almost  the  first  to 
show  the  capabilities  of  the  electric  light  for 
street  purposes,  makes  a very  good  show  at  the 
Exhibition.  This  system  has  been  so  often 
described  that  the  Jablochkoff  “candle”  is 
probably  the  best  known  form  of  the  arc  light, 
but  great  improvements  have  been  made  since 
the  first  installation  of  this  system  on  the 
Thames  Embankment.  The  candles  themselves 


burn  more  steadily,  and  their  slight  irregularities 
are  to  a large  extent  neutralised  by  the  use  of 
the  Trotter  prismatic  glass  shade,  which  enor- 
mously enhances  the  effect  of  these  lights. 
There  are  thirty  lamps  exhibited,  each  contain- 
ing two  candles,  and  they  are  arranged  in  the 
South  Central  Gallery,  and  in  the  southern  parts 
of  the  West  Central  and  the  East  Central  gal- 
leries. These  lamps  are  worked  by  four  Gramme 
self-exciting  dynamos  of  the  Jablochkoff  pat- 
tern, giving  alternating  currents.  The  Brush 
Company  light  up  the  East  and  West  Annexes 
with  sixteen  of  their  improved  arc  lamps,  which, 
in  our  opinion,  show  more  conspicuonsly  than 
any  others  the  great  improvement  which  has 
been  made  in  this  system  of  lighting  during  the 
past  year.  On  former  occasions  we  have  fre- 
quently watched  a number  of  Brush  lamps  and 
found  not  one  of  them  steady  for  sixty  consecu- 
tive seconds;  but  these  lamps,  either  from  altera- 
tions in  their  construction  or  from  the  use  of 
better  carbons,  burn  with  a beautifully  clear 
steady  light,  which  is  all  that  can  bo  desired, 
and  wbicii  enables  all  the  objects  displayed  to 
be  examined  down  to  the  smallest  detail  with 
the  greatest  ease  and  comfort.  The  East  and 
Wesc  Quadrants,  the  East  Arcade,  the  third-class 
dining-room,  and  the  Exhibition-road  entrance 
are  lighted  by  forty  Brush  lamps  of  the  same 
pattern  by  the  Hammond  Company.  In  each 
case  the  lamps  are  driven  by  one  continuous 
current  machine. 

We  have  not  space  to  describe  in  detail  the 
various  other  arc  lamps  exhibited,  some  of  which 
are  of  a new  type,  and  we  can  only  mention 
where  they  are  to  be  found.  The  upper  part  of  the 
West  Central  Gallery  is  lighted  by  ten  of  the 
British  Electric  Light  Co.’s  Brockie  arc  lamps; 
in  the  west  corridor  are  eight  lamps  of  Clark  & 
Bowman’s  patent;  the  large  Central  Gallery  is 
brilliantly  illuminated  by  twenty-five  Hock- 
bauBcn  lamps,  and  six  of  these  are  fixed  at  the 
head  of  the  mast  in  the  grounds,  giving 
Dorninallya  light  of  18,000  candle  power;  but 
there  seems  to  be  some  difficulty  in  getting 
their  full  power  out  of  all  these  lamps,  as  on 
more  than  one  occasion  we  have  noticed  them 
to  be  of  very  unequal  brilliance.  The  East 
Gallery  is  ligbtedbyfortyGulcher  lamps  of  about 
350-400  candle  power  each  (500  nominal),  the 
distinguishing  feature  of  which  is  that  they 
are  arranged  similarly  to  incandescent  lamps, 
viz.,  in  parallel  arc  ; that  is  to  say,  the  current 
is  not  sent  through  the  lamps  one  after  the 
other,  as  in  the  case  with  nearly  all  arc  lamps, 
but  each  lamp  forms  a bridge  across  from  the 
positive  to  the  uegative  main.  This  arrange- 
ment allows  of  a much  smaller  electro-motive 
force  at  the  machine. 

The  exterior  of  “ Old  London  ” is  illuminated 
very  effectively  with  five  arc  lamps  of  the  Lea 
patent,  which  are  concealed  as  far  as  possible 
from  direct  view,  so  that  the  effect  of  diffused 
moonlight  is  obtained,  and  this  adds  greatly  to 
the  picturesqueness  of  the  surroundings  of  Mr. 
Birch’s  excellent  reproduction.  In  the  west 
gallery  are  displayed  the  admirable  Pilsen  arc 
lamps,  thirty-nine  in  number,  which  are  not 
surpassed  for  steadiness  by  any  others;  these 
are  driven  by  three  Schiiokert  dynamos.  The 
conservatory  next  the  Albert  Hall  is  lighted  by 
four  Siemens’s  lamps  of  high  candle  power  also 
arranged  in  parallel  arc.  The  Sun  Electric 
Light  Company  illuminate  the  cascades  and 
part  of  the  fountains,  and  also  the  centre  of 
the  dome  of  the  Water  Companies’  Pavilion. 

Among  the  lamps  which  we  should  have  been 
glad  to  notice,  as  being  new  contributions,  may 
be  mentioned  those  of  Messrs.  Paterson  & 
Cooper,  Mr.  Sennett,  and  Mr.  Yarley,  who  uses 
a new  kind  of  flexible  carbon,  but  none  of  these 
have  yet  been  properly  installed.  There  is  pro- 
bably very  little  to  choose  between  the  best  speci- 


mens of  the  various  arc  lamps,  and  those  wiD' 
be  most  commercially  successful  which  canb-^' 
made  and  worked  the  cheapest.  Before  Jeaviug- 
the  subject  of  arc  lighting  we  mnsb  expresir- 
our  regret  that  no  one  has  attempted  to  show- 
the  adaptability  of  these  lamps  for  interiors 
by  means  of  reflection,' — that  is,  by  grouping 
two  or  three  lamps,  and  concealing  their 
direct  rays,  which  could  be  thrown  upwards 
upon  white  screens  and  then  reflected  down^, 
thus  giving  a white,  equally  diffused,  and  agree-- 
able  light.  Of  course,  a considerable  quantity 
of  light  would  be  lost  in  this  way,  but  probably 
not  more  than  is  now  absorbed  by  the  thicb 
ground-glass  globes  which  are  required  for  the 
more  powerful  lights. 

The  incandescent  lighting  at  the  Exhibition- 
must  be  pronounced  a great  success,  and  so 
many  different  methods  of  arranging  the  lamps 
are  shewn  that  a very  good  idea  can  be  formed' 
of  the  decorative  effects  attainable  from  > 
numbers  of  small  lights.  In  the  Fine  Arts 
Gallery;  which  forms  the  vestibule  to  thn 
Exhibition  Galleries,  the  effect  of  these  smali 
lamps  in  elaborate  fittings  can  be  studied,  as - 
Messrs.  Verity  & Sons  have  sent  their  largo 
metal  electrolier,  on  which  ninety-nine  Edison 
lamps  are  arranged  ; and  immediately  adjoining- 
it  is  the  glass  electrolier  of  Messrs.  Defries  A' 
Sons,  with  seventy-two  Swan  lamps.  Th& 
former  of  these  is  an  admirable  specimen  of 
metal  workmanship,  but  it  is  too  heavy  and  too- 
ornate  for  its  purpose,  and  we  think,  on  the 
whole,  the  effect  of  the  glass  electrolier  is  pre-» 
ferable.  We  have,  however,  for  some  time  held 
the  opinion  that  elaborate  fittings  are  a mistake- 
with  incandescent  lamps,  and  the  aspect  of  the 
large  South  Gallery  fully  bears  out  this  opinion. 
Here  not  a penny  has  been  spent  on  fittingSy 
and  the  simplicity  of  tLe  arrangement  could 
not  be  exceeded.  The  roof  of  the  gallery  ig 
supported  by  eighty  curved  trusses,  each  of 
which  has  thirteen  stmts  with  roughly-pointed 
ornamental  ends.  At  each  of  these  points  is 
fixed  one  Swan  lamp,  so  that  there  are  alto- 
gether 1,040  in  the  gallery,  and,  when  viewetJ- 
from  the  top  end,  the  effect  of  this  long  vista  o? 
lights  following  the  curve  of  the  roof  is  charming- 
in  tho  extreme.  There  is  not  the  slightest: 
glare,  but  a pleasant  diffused  light,  with  no- 
shadows.  In  tho  Dining-rooms  a different 
arrangement  has  been  tried.  Instead  of  fixing* 
the  lamps  to  the  roof  trusses  they  are  attached 
to  small  pendants  and  are  arranged  in  alternate- 
groups  of  four  Edison  and  single  Swan  lamps. 
This  simple  variation  adds  greatly  to  tho 
general  effect,  which  would  probably  have 
been  somewhat  monotonous  if  all  the  pendanto 
had  been  alike.  The  lamps  in  the  South- 
Gallery  are  worked  by  two  large  alternating- 
Siemens  dynamos,  and  those  in  vestibules  and 
dining-rooms  by  ten  Edison  dynamos,  five  of 
which  are  spare  machines,  in  case  of  accident. 

The  dairies  are  illuminated  by  Mr.  Crookes’s' 
incandescent  lamps,  variously  arranged.  Irr 
the  Express  Dairy  some  of  the  lamps  are- 
attached  to  pendants  terminating  in  a ring  of 
metal  similar  to  gas  star  lights,  and  some  are- 
fixed  round  the  woodwork  of  an  elevated  stand;- 
in  Welford’s  Dairy  they  are  simply  screwed  np 
to  the  underside  of  the  horizontal  tie  beam,  but 
in  both  cases  the  effect  is  rather  stiff.  In  the 
London  & Provincial  Dairy,  the  roof  of  which  is 
like  that  of  the  South  Gallery,  the  experiment 
has  been  tried  of  fixing  the  lamps  not  to  the 
points  of  the  struts,  but  to  their  sides,  so  that 
the  lamps  stand  out  horizontally.  This  seems  • 
to  us  a mistake,  as  if  looked  at  on  the  side- 
away  from  the  lamps  the  effect  is  by  no  moass' 
good.  All  these  lamps  are  worked  by  four 
Giilcber  dynamos. 

The  Brush  Company  light  tho  Vegetarian 
buffet  with  eighty  incandescent  lamps,  but  they 
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are  attached  to  the  arms  of  angracefol  brass 
electroliers,  -which  are  altogether  too  stiff 
and  heavy  for  electric  light  fittings.  The  Wood- 
house  & Rawson  lamps,  -which  are  to  light  the 
Aquarium  and  adjoining  arcades,  are  not  yet  in 
position. 

The  Water  Companies’  Pavilion,  which  is 
octagonal  on  plan,  with  a domical  roof,  is  well 
lighted,  and  here  fittings  are  almost  entirely 
•dispensed  with.  In  addition  to  the  sun-lamp 
already  mentioned,  single  incandescent  lamps 
are  placed  along  the  ribs  of  the  dome  with 
differently-shaped  shades,  and  the  lower  wall 
spaces  have  lamps  enclosed  in  shades  imitating 
various  flowers,  not  altogether  successfully. 
Four  different  kinds  of  lamp  are  in  use  here, — 
the  Swan,  the  Woodhouse  and  Kawson,  the 
Gatehouse,*  and  those  of  the  Consolidated 
Company,  and  they  are  worked  by  one  Opper 
znann  machine. 

The  Doulton  Trophy  is  lighted  by  twenty  high- 
power  lamps  by  the  Gerard  Company ; and 
here,  too,  there  are  no  fittings.  Eight  single 
lamps  are  arranged  round  the  base  of  the  dome, 
one  each  in  the  centre  of  the  four  arched 
entrances,  and  two  each  in  the  four  comer 
rooms,  the  latter  being  so  arranged  that  the 
contents  of  the  rooms  are  brilliantly  illuminated 
but  the  lamps  themselves  are  out  of  sight 
This  is  a very  successful  installation,  and  the 
Gerard  dynamo  may  be  mentioned  for 
extreme  compactness. 

In  the  Prince  of  Wales’  Pavilion  a praise- 
worthy attempt  has  been  made  to  show  how  the 
highest  decorative  effects  can  bo  obtained  with- 
out  elaborate  fittings ; but  we  cannot  help 
•thinking  that  if  a little  more  thought  and 
attention  had  been  paid  to  this  part  of  the 
work,  a better  result  might  have  been  obtained. 
In  the  ante-room  there  are  three  groups  of 
eight  lamps  depending  from  a globe : there  is 
ample  light,  but  if  the  lamps  had  been  more 
■distributed,  the  effect  would  have  been  better. 
In  the  main  reception-room  a better  arrange- 
ment has  been  adopted.  The  ceiling  is  divided 
into  bays  by  flat  ribs,  and  has  plaster  orna- 
mental enrichments  arranged  so  that  the  lamps 
can  be  attached  to  them.  At  each  of  the  four 
intersections  of  the  flat  ribs  is  placed  a group 
of  three  Swan  lamps  under  an  opalescent  shade, 
and  in  the  centre  of  the  ceiling  is  a circnlar 
ring  of  sixteen  lamps.  These  are  undoubtedly 
too  close  together, -and  the  effect  would  have 
been  greatly  improved  if  there  were  only  eight 
in  this  ring,  and  the  remainder  distributed 
m the  other  bays  of  the  ceiling.  It  is  a great 
mistake  to  place  these  small  incandescent  lamps 
too  close  to  each  other  in  rooms  where  a dis 
tributed  and  not  a condensed  light  is  required. 
Nineteen  similar  lamps  depend  from  the  ceiling 
in  the  octagon  room ; and  the  private  rooms,  both 
of  the  Prince  and  of  the  Princess,  are  lighted 
by  two  groups  of  three  lamps  under  one  shade. 
Notwithstanding  what  we  consider  the  defects 
in  arrangement,  the  effect  of  these  lamps  is 
very  pleasing,  and  it  shows  conolusively  that 
with  the  electric  light,  a large  outlay  on  fittings 
IS  neither  necessary  nor  desirable. 

On  the  whole,  the  Ughting  of  this  vast  Exhi- 
bition 18  most  excellent,  and  this  is,  doubtless, 
dno  to  the  fact  that  the  illumination  has  been 
^rried  out  under  one  management,  that  of 
liad  the  control  of 
all  the  installations,  and  whose  aim  has  evidently 
been  not  that  any  one  exhibitor  should  throw 
his  rivals  into  the  shade,  but  that  all  the  build- 
mgs  ahonld  be  perfectly  lighted,  and  he  is  to  be 
heartUy  congratulated  on  his  success.  The 
magnitude  of  the  undertaking  is  almost  ap- 
-iOO  arc  lights  and  between 
5,000  and  6,000  incandescent  lamps  will  be  in 
use  when  the  installations  are  all  complete,  and 
nearly  150  miles  of  insulated  cable  will  be 
TCquired,  all  of  which  is  supplied  by  Henley’s 
Telegraph  Works  Company.  The  engines  are 
supplied  by  Messrs.  Davey,  Paxman,  & Co.,  and 
over  1,000  indicated  horse-power  is  employed. 


METEOROLOGY. 

The  Meteorological  Section  of  the  Inter- 
TOtional  Health  Exhibition  is  very  small  and 
does  not  approach  to  anything  like  the  full  and 
instructive  exhibit  it  ought  to  have  been,  either 
as  representing  the  power  of  meteorology  as  a 
science  or  its  utility  in  the  -world ; and  the 
foreign  countries  are  not  at  all  represented, 
some  of  these  (as,  for  example,  Belgium)  having 
instroments  of  exceeding  interest,  which  it 
would  have  done  great  public  service  to  have 
asediii''01dLoii(ioii  '* 
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had  displayed.  Even  less  than  a third  of  the  [ 
East  Corridor  annexe  is  occnpied  by  matters 
appertaining  to  meteorology ; indeed,  it  is 
chiefly  by  diagrams  on  the  walls  that  it  puts  in 
its  appearance,  and  to  which  tpay  be  added  a 
few  cases  of  instruments  by  Casella,  Negretti  & 
Zambra,  Dring  & Page,  and  some  others,  all 
well  known  for  excellence.  A very  large  por- 
tion of  the  building  is  occupied  by  the  Anthro- 
pometric laboratory  of  Mr.  Francis  Galton,  who 
has  an  attendant  always  present  to  take  the 
sizes,  weights,  and  strengths  of  all  comers,  and 
to  test  their  eye-sight,  sense  of  colour,  and 
accuracy  of  judgment  in  mechanical  division 
and  form,  and  other  details  useful  for  tabula- 
tion for  the  purposes  of  biological  research. 
There  are  also  some  very  limited  exhibits  of 
astronomical  and  philosophical  instruments,  of 
which  Mr.  Latimer  Clark’s  exquisite  little 
window  transit  is  exceedingly  well  worthy  of 
attention.  It  is  remarkably  neat,  and  has  the 
grreat  practical  advantage  that  the  instrument 
may^  be  lifted  off  its  bearings,  its  index  and 
vernier  set  to  the  required  position  in  the  light 
of  the  observer’s  room,  and,  on  being  dropped 
back  again  on  to  its  bearings,  the  star  sought 
for  will  be  seen  at  the  first  observation.  To 
bring  the  object  exactly  into  the  centre  of  the 
field  of  view  there  is  provided  a fine  adjust- 
ment screw.  It  is  designed  for  window  use, 
but  it  may  be  sot  on  a solid  pedestal.  The 
base-plate,  which  is  circular,  about  6 in.  in  dia- 
meter, is  adjustable  by  levelling  screws  working 
upon  an  intervening  spring  after  the  plate  has 
been  firmly  screwed  in  its  place  by  a central 
screw.  A cap  is  made  to  cover  the  bed-plate, 
as  the  transit  instrument  can  he  taken  away 
when  out  of  use,  there  being  no  trouble  of 
fitting  or  unfitting,  as  the  trunnions  rest  loose 
in  the  grooves  of  the  bearings,  and  the  tail 
support  of  the  body,  •with  prism  inclosed,  rests 
on  the  surface  of  the  bed-plate  as  the  trail  of  a 
gun  rests  on  the  ground. 

The  two  chief  meteorological  exhibitors  are 
the  Meteorological  Society  of  London  and  the 
Meteorological  Department  of  the  Board  of 
Trade.  The  exhibit  of  the  former  consists  of  a 
typical  climatological  station  fitted  with  the 
instruments  used  for  meteorological  purposes, 
and  in  working  order,  in  the  Garden  grounds, 
near  the  Central  Fountains ; and  observations 
are  recorded  and  published  daily.  In  the  East 
Corridor  Annexe  they  have  a series  of  diagrams 
on  the  sonth  wall  giving  a variety  of  informa- 
tion which  is  loft  to  speak  fcr  itself,  and  to 
those  who  can  understand  it.  One  of  these 
diagrams  ^ves  the  highest  and  lowest  tempera- 
tures attained  at  various  geographical  places 
alongside  the  scale  of  a gigantic  drawin"  of  a 
thermometer.  The  highest  heats,  commencing 
with  Murzook  135°  Fahr.,  and  diminishing  in 
regular  order  to  Cooper’s  Creek  128°,  Bagdad, 
Cairo,  Adelaide  respectively  120°,  117°,  ”110°' 
Sidney  108°,  Jerusalem  104°,  Greenwich  98°’ 
Moscow  90°,  and  Falkland  Islands  77^.  ’ 

The  lowest  temperatures  range  from  Barba- 
does  75  , Singapore  68°,  Lima  58°,  Bombay  54°, 
Senegal  48°,  Jerusalem  27°,  Constantinople  18° 
above  zero,  Leh  giving  the  zero,  and  then  Green- 
wich leads  for  degrees  below  zero  with  minus  9° 
Toronto  25°,  Chicago  28°,  Winnipeg  40°,  Moscow 
46°,  Melville  Island  54°,  Bocoslowski  62°,  Fort 
Reliance  68°,  Semipalotensk  75°,  and  Metcho- 
pansk  minus  80°  Fahr.  There  is  another  similar 
diagram  giving  the  mean  temperatures  for  a 
number  of  other  places,  varying  from  Feroze- 
pore  at  85°  Fahr.  down  to  2°  above  zero  for 
Melville  Island.  There  is  another  diagram  of 
considerable  interest,  one  which  depicts  the 
deaths  by  bronchitis,  fevers,  diarraheea,  and 
deaths  from  all  causes,  in  comparison  -with  the 
temperatures  in  the  metropolitan  area  for  the 
period  1859  to  1861.  The  curves  are  drawn 
under  the  temperature  divisions  and  are 
measurable  by  the  per-centage  scales  at  the 
sides.  In  the  case  of  deaths  by  bronchitis  they 
were  at  their  maximum  when  the  temperature 
was  under  35°  Fahr.,  and  they  were  25  per  cent., 
diminishing  to  20  per  cent.,  -with  temperatures 
under  40  , and  to  10  per  cent,  when  the  tem- 
perature was  under  50°,  decreasing  still  further 
as^the  temperature  rises  to  midway  between 
^hen  the  deaths  increase  again  up 
to  75  of  temperature.  The  fever  deaths  vary 
but  little  from  a nearly  uniform  line  of  from  10 
to  15  per  cent.  Diarraheea,  on  the  contrary,  is 
at  zero  with  35°  of  temperature,  and  the  deaths 
continue  to  follow  a nearly  level  line  as  far  as 
45  of  temperature,  commencingthen  to  rise  from 
10  per  cent,  to  20  per  cent.,  and  thence  going  up 
sharply  'until  at  75°  the  deaths  reach  45  per 
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cent.  Deaths  from  all  causes  continue  from  first 
to  last  very  little  above  or  below  the  level.  We 
see  hence  clearly,  that  the  diseases  of  the 
breathing  organs  and  of  the  digestive  organs  are 
mainly  caused  by  variations  of  temperatures,  in 
the  former  case  by  diminished,  and  in  the  latter 
case  by  increased,  temperature.  The  curve  of 
the  deaths  from  all  causes  rises  up  a little  at 
each  end,  respectively  representing  the  extremes 
of  cold  and  of  heat. 

The  diagrams  shown  by  tho  Meteorological 
Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade  are  coloured 
outlines  of  the  British  Isles,  i’epresentative  of 
the  hot  and  cold  temperatures  of  the  sea  around 
the  coasts  for  each  month  in  the  year.  So  far 
as  we  know,  there  is  no  explanation  of  any 
kind  appended  to  them,  but  the  eye  takes  in  at 
a glance  some  of  the  more  curious  features, 
one  of  which  is  tho  intensified  colour  of  the  red 
tint  around  the  Foreland  coast  of  Kent,  in  the 
estuary  of  the  Seveim,  and  in  an  indent  of  the 
west  coast  of  Ireland  towards  Gal-way.  The 
cause  of  this  rise  in  the  temperature  of  the  sea 
in  the  summer  months  around  Margate,  Rams- 
gate, and  Deal  would  seem  to  be  due  to  the 
shallowness  of  the  water,  and  it  may  possibly 
also  be  slightly  intensified  by  the  breaking 
out  of  submarine  fresh-water  springs  from  the 
fissures  of  the  geological  strata  of  white  chalk 
which  there  forms  the  sea-bed.  The  estuary  of 
the  Severn  effect  may  be  perhaps  due  to  the 
fresh- water  conditions  contributed  by  the  river  j 
but  the  Irish  incident  appears  to  be  of  more 
erratic  origin,  as  it  is  not  persistent  in  con- 
secutive months.  The  local  intensifications  of 
tho  blue  colour  which  represent  unusual  degrees 
of  cold  are  also  very  curious,  but  their  explana- 
tion is  not  easy  without  assistance. 

The  sunshine  indicators  and  records,  sho'WTi 
by  Mr.  Lecky,  are  interesting  and  instructive, 
and  he  ought  to  have  due  credit  for  providing 
printed  sheets  of  explanation  for  the  accept- 
ance of  the  public.  The  records  are  taken 
from  the  station  of  Mr.  Dymond,  at  Apsley 
Guise,  in  Bedfordshire,  with  a sunshine  recorder 
fitted  with  Professor  Stokes’s  zodiacal  frame, 
and  which  station  was  selected  as  being  a 
central  one  for  the  Sonth  of  England.  The 
number  of  hours  during  which  the  snn  might  be 
visible  is: — January,  259  ; February,  279; 
March,  367;  April,  415;  May,  482;  June,  494; 
July,  497;  August,  450;  September,  377; 
October,  328 ; November,  265 ; December,  243 
hours.  The  per-centages  of  sunshine  for  the 
past  year  were  January,  21‘6;  February,  28‘2; 
March,  37'6 ; April,  33-4;  May,  35-6;  June, 
36'6;  July,  27‘4 ; August,  39‘7 ; September, 
32'5 ; October,  25 '2;  November,  33'1;  and 
December,  9‘8  per  cent.  The  per-centages  are 
given  respectively  for  the  three  years  1881, 
1882,  and  1883,  the  principal  features  in  the 
general  results  coming  ont  that  last  December 
the  sunshine  was  less  than  10  per  cent.,  and 
that  only  in  May,  1882,  did  it  exceed  50  per 
cent. ; whilst  in  the  year  1881  there  was,  on  the 
whole,  only  a trifle  in  excess  of  one-third  of  the 
total  possible  amount  of  sunshine,  and  both  in 
1882  and  1883  the  proportion  was  less  than 
this. 

'The  Kew  Observatory  contents  itself  with 
exhibiting  a certificate  of  test  of  a clinical 
thermometer, — a commercial  rather  than  a 
scientific  appearance,  as  some  might  think,  for 
such  an  occasion. 

Amongst  the  instrument-makers’  exhibits, 
Casella  has  a very  fine  anemometer  and 
recording  cylinder ; and  Tisley  & Co.,  Denton, 
Stanley,  Watson,  Frost,  and  Cetti  have  small 
but  very  good  displays  of  the  special  articles 
for  which  each  has  a reputation.  The  first-named 
firm,  we  believe,  have  supplied  the  measuring 
and  testing  instruments  for  Mr.  Galton’s 
anthropological  measurements  and  tests. 


THE  DAIRIES. 

The  dairies  and  bakeries  form  two  of  the 
moat  important  features  in  the  Exhibition  ; and 
although  the  three  large  exhibits  of  the  latter 
class  are  not  so  attractive  as  the  three  principal 
dairy  displays,  the  practical  interest  between 
the  two  is  fairly  well  balanced.  Both  the 
bread-making  and  milk  and  batter  purveying 
trades  of  the  metropolis  appear  to  be  under- 
going a marked  change  at  the  present  time. 
Neither  of  these  industries  has  been  to  a great 
extent  affected  by  the  great  co-operative  move- 
ment of  the  last  few  years ; but  the  advantages 
of  concentration  of  management  and  capital 
have  none  the  less  made  themselves  felt,  and 
have  been  turned  to  good  account  by  those  pos- 
sessing the  foresight  and  enterprise  to  profit  by 
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this  field  of  industry.  A few  years  ago  the 
local  baker  and  the  local  milkman  “ served  ” 
their  immediate  district  without  fear  of  opposi- 
tion excepting  from  neighbouring  tradesmen. 
Now  such  firms  as  Messrs.  Hill  & Sons  amongst 
the  bakers  send  their  produce  all  over  the 
metropolis,  from  Stratford  in  the  east  to  Ham- 
mersmith in  the  west,  or  between  Hornsey  and 
Croydon  in  a north  and  south  line.  In  the 
same  way  the  carts  of  many  of  the  large  retail 
dairymen  travel  over  a wide  area  in  our  local 
geography  ; and  from  the  uniform  excellence  of 
the  goods  they  supply,  and  the  punctuality  with 
which  they  carry  out  their  engagements,  seem 
as  if  they  would  all  but  exterminate  the  smaller 
shops. 

Dairy  produce  may  be  divided  into  milk, 
cream,  butter,  and  cheese.  Milk  is  generally 
regarded  as  a model  food,  and  no  doubt  if  our 
stomachs  could  be  governed  by  the  dictum  of 
laboratory  research,  a diet  of  milk  alone  would 
leave  little  to  be  desired.  Our  digestive 
organs,  however,  give  a far  more  subtle 
analysis  than  can  be  obtained  by  the  most 
elaborate  scientific  investigation,  and  as  a , 
matter  of  fact  a large  number  of  grown  people  , 
find  raw  milk  a very  indigestible  food.  This  is 
altogether  contrary  to  popular  belief,  for  it  is 
argued  that  if  a newly-born  infant  can  assimi- 
late milk,  surely  an  adult  can  do  so  too.  In 
some  respects,  however,  an  infant  may  be 
stronger  than  even  a grown  man,  and  this 
would  appear  to  be  the  case  with  regard  to  the 
digestion  of  milk.  It  will  be  remembered, 
however,  that  human  milk,  the  natural  food  of 
infants,  contains  less  solid  matter,  especially 
casein  and  other  albuminoids,  than  does  that 
of  cows,  although  the  quantity  of  milk  sugar 
(lactose)  is  greater  in  the  former  by  about  i'8 
per  cent.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  water  and 
sugar  are  added  to  the  cow’s  milk  used  in  the 
artificial  feeding  of  infants.  So  far  as  can  be 
ascertained,  very  little  adulteration  takes  place 
in  milk  in  the  present  day  compared  to  that 
which  was  practised  before  legislation  made 
dishonesty  in  this  direction  dangerous,  or  at 
least  unprofitable.  The  belief  that  calves’ 
brains  and  chalk  are  used  for  this  purpose  may 
bo  considered  entirely  unfounded}  the  only 
adulteration  now  practised  being  the  com- 
paratively harmless  one, — if  the  water  be 
pure, — of  the  pump.  The  milk  supply  may, 
however,  be  the  means  of  spreading  disease 
to  a far  greater  extent  than  would  arise 
from  any  adulteration  by  noxious  ingredients. 
Milkj  in  common  with  like  fatty  matters, 
has  the  power  of  absorbing  emanations  from 
other  substances,  and  if  allowed  to  remain 
in  proximity  to  sewer  gas,  will  become  a most 
unwholesome,  not  to  say  poisonous,  compound. 
The  germs  of  disease  may  also  be  introduced 
into  milk  through  the  agency  of  the  water  used 
in  washing  the  various  dairy  utensils.  The 
subject  is  an  important  one,  bnt  requires  no 
further  mention  here,  as  it  has  been  exhaus- 
tively treated  in  a conference  recently  held  at 
the  Exhibition. 

Butter  is  the  item  of  second  importance  in 
dairy  economy.  When  pure  it  is  more  especially 
a heat-giving  article  of  diet,  the  calorifacient 
principles  being  the  moat  important.  It  differs 
in  this  respect  from  its  sister  product,  cheese. 
In  the  latter  the  essential  constituent  is 
casein,  a proteid  or  flesh-forming  principle  of 
food.  Of  course  the  richer  cheeses,  more 
especially  the  fancy  cream  cheeses  which  have 
become  so  popular  of  late,  contain  a great  deal 
of  fatty  matter,  and  even  Cheddar  or  Glou- 
cester will  have  about  equal  quantities  of  fat 
and  casein  in  their  composition,  whilst  in  a poor 
skim-milk  cheese  the  proportion  of  fat  will, 
perhaps,  not  be  above  6 per  cent.  Up  to  the 
prssent,  however,  there  is,  we  believe,  no 
example  of  cheese-making  to  be  seen  in  the 
Exhibition,  and  wo  will  not,  therefore,  enlarge 
on  this  important  branch  of  industry,  which,  it 
may  be  remarked,  in  passing,  has  been  taken 
from  us  to  so  great  an  extent  of  late  years  by 
the  better  organisation  of  other  countries. 

A good  deal  has  been  said  aud  written  lately 
about  the  adulteration  of  butter,  and  certainly 
not  without  canse.  When  it  is  remembered 
that  it  requires  from  twenty  to  twenty-three 
pints  of  milk  to  produce  one  pound  of  butter  it 
would  seem  reasonable  to  suspect  that  the  vast 
quantities  of  produce  sold  under  the  latter  title 
cannot  all  come  from  the  cow.  In  a previous 
notice  of  the  Exhibition  (p.  '736,  07ife)  we 
made  brief  mention  of  Messrs.  John  Knight 
& Son’s  exhibit.  It  may  seem  invidious  to 


the  present  heading,  yet  some  of  the  butter- 
shop  beepers  have  so  successfully  obliterated 
the  distinctions  that  lie  between  real  and 
artificial  butter,  that  perhaps  wo  may  also  be 
excused  for  a little  mixing  of  the  two  subjects. 
It  is  but  fair,  however,  to  the  dairy  firms  we 
are  about  to  mention  to  say  that  such  high-class 
produce  as  they  have  on  sale  at  their  stands 
could  not  be  obtained  by  any  manufacturing 
process  other  than  the  simple  churning  of 
cream.  Messrs.  ICnight  & Sons  are  a very 
respectable  and  old-established  firm  of  soap- 
boilers, their  “ Yellow  Primrose”  having  been 
for  generations  literally  a household  word. 
They  now  very  frankly  announce  themselves  as 
makers  of  oleo-margarine,  and  take  some  pride 
in  the  fact  that  they  can  produce  as  much  as 
twenty  tons  of  this  substance  in  a week.  Animal 
fat,  from  which  oleo-margarine  is  prepared,  is 
composed  of  the  three  elements,  carbon,  oxygen, 
and  hydrogen,  and  these  are  combined  in  the 
principles  oleine,  margarine,  and  stearine.  The 
latter  is  more  abundantly  present  in  mutton 
than  in  beef  fat,  and  for  this  reason,  as  will 
presently  appear,  beef  suet  is  more  suitable  for 
making  into  oleo-margarine  than  the  fat  of  sheep. 
Stearine  remains  solid  at  much  higher  tempera- 
ture than  oleine  or  margarine,  and  this  renders 
it  an  undesirable  article  for  the  butterine 
manufacturers’  use.  It  is,  therefore,  extracted 
from  the  fat  operated  upon,  and  ultimately  ap- 
pears in  domestic  life  in  the  form  of  candles.  The 
remaining  oleo-margarine  is  the  raw  material 
from  which  the  butterine  manufacturer  makes 
his  finished  article.  Owing  to  the  different 
temperatures  at  which  the  stearine  and  oleo- 
margarine become  solid,  the  separation  is  easily 
effected.  The  fat  is  melted,  and  allowed  to  cool 
gradually,  the  stearine  being  taken  out  as  soon 
as  it  becomes  solid,  and  while  the  remaining 
two  constituents  are  yet  liquid.  These  latter 
solidify  at  a temperature  of  about  60°  Fahr. 
The  “ dairy  ” processes  by  which  oleo-margarine 
becomes  butterine  have  never,  so  far  as  we  are 
aware,  been  made  fully  public,  but  the  greatest 
art  lies  in  the  flavouring.  This  is  variously 
carried  out,  either  by  means  of  chemicals,  or  by 
whey  obtained  from  the  churning  of  real  butter, 
and  more  or  less  resembles  that  of  the  genuine 
articles,  according  to  the  skill  of  the  operator 
or  the  scientific  attainments  of  the  presiding 
chemist.  It  should  be  remarked,  however,  that 
oleo-margarine  is  a wholesome  article  of  diet 
in  itself,  supposing  it  be  prepared  from  fresh 
wholesome  fat,  such  as  Messrs.  Knight  & Sons 
state  they  use.  It  is  probably  equally  effective 
as  a heat-producing  food  as  the  best  butter,  and 
no  doubt  quite  as  nutritious,  excepting  that  it  is 
not  BO  palatable.  The  zest  with  which  food  is 
eaten  has  no  small  influence  on  the  good  effect 
it  produces. 

To  return,  however,  to  dairy  produce  proper, 
as  represented  in  the  Exhibition,  we  find  that 
the  three  principal  stands  are  those  of  Messrs. 
“Welford  & Sons,  Limited,  whose  chief  office  is 
in  Elgin-road,  Maida-vale;  the  London  and 
Provincial  Dairy  Company  (Messrs.  Puller  & 
Watts),  chief  office,  4,  Halkin-street  West, 
Belgrave-square ; and  the  Express  Dairy  Com- 
pany, Limited,  of  Bloomsbury  Mansions.  Each 
of  these  firms  contributes  a complete  model 
dairy,  in  which  the  whole  operation  of  pro- 
ducing milk  and  butter  can  be  carried  out  in  a 
practical  form.  Indeed,  as  a matter  of  fact, 
the  cows  which  are  kept  on  the  premises  supply 
the  milk,  or  part  of  it,  which  is  retailed  in  the 
Exhibition  for  the  refreshment  of  visitors,  or 
from  which  the  ffream  is  taken  for  conversion 
into  butter.  All  these  three  dairies  are  placed 
next  to  each  other,  and  are  generally  arranged 
in  a somewhat  similar  manner  : light  structures, 
opening  into  the  great  south  gallery,  having 
been  erected  for  the  purpose.  Messrs.  Welford 
& Sons’  display  is  the  first,  that  is  reached  when 
coming  from  the  principal  entrance.  The 
gallery  frontage  is  picturesquely  arranged  in 
the  old  English  style,  and  in  itself  is  an 
attractive  feature  in  this  part  of  the  Exhibition. 
The  cows  are  placed  in  a shed  at  the  back  of 
the  stand,  or  perhaps  we  should  rather  say 
premises,  considering  the  extent  of  the  display. 
They  consist  of  Jersoys,  Alderneys,  and  Scotch- 
polled.  A cross  between  an  Alderney  and  a 
short-horn  is  also  shown,  and  is  found  to  be  a 
very  good  breed  for  general  work,  as  it  will 
give  an  abundance  of  high  quality  milk.  In  the 
dairy  portion  of  the  show  the  first  thing  to 
claim  attention  is  Lawrence’s  patent  capillary 
refrigerator.  This  consists  of  a series  of  metal 
tubes,  through  which  a stream  of  cold  water 


treat  of  the  productions  of  this  firm  under  | ascends,  whilst  the  milk  to  be  operated  upon 


trickles  downwards  over  the  corrugated  sur- 
face formed  by  the  superposed  tubes.  It  is  a. 
thoroughly  established  fact  that  milk  which  is 
allowed  to  cool  gradually  will  not  keep  for  so 
long  a time  as  that  which  is  suddenly  cooled. 
In  ordinary  weather  the  latter  will  remain  fresh 
for  two  days.  So  far  as  we  are  aware  the  reason 
for  this  has  never  been  ascertained,  but,  never- 
theless, the  fact  remains.  Milk  passed  through 
a refrigerating  process  directly  it  is  taken  from 
the  cow  loses  the  peculiar  animal  smell  so  often 
noticed  in  that  obtained  from  small  provincial 
dairies,  where  modern  appliances  have  not  been 
introduced.  For  making  butter,  the  milk  which, 
is  taken  from  the  refrigerator,  or  that  which  is 
brought  in  from  the  country,  is  poured  into  a 
metal  tank  placed  about  7 ft.  or  8 ft.  above  the 
floor.  As  the  railway  churns  in  which  it  is 
carried  are  somewhat  heavy  for  hand  manipula- 
tion a small  power  lift  is  provided.  This  raises 
the  churn  and  automatically  tilts  its  contents 
into  the  tank,  and  then  returns  the  empty  chum 
to  the  floor.  Prom  this  tnnk  the  milk  is  run 
into  one  of  De  Laval’s  patent  centrifugal  cream 
separators  } for,  since  this  appjiratus  was  exhi- 
bited at  the  great  Kilburn  show  in  1879,  the 
practice  of  letting  milk  stand  until  the  cream 
rises  has  become  quite  obsolete,  so  far  as  the 
best -conducted  butter-making  establishments 
are  concerned.  De  Laval’s  apparatus  consists* 
of  a vertical  shaft  mounted  upon  a cast-iron 
standard,  and  driven  by  a small  grooved  pnlley 
at  the  lower  end.  On  the  top  of  this  shaft 
there  is  attached  a receptacle  into  which  the 
milk  is  run  in  a continuous  stream.  It  falls 
upon  a “ spreader”  placed  in  the  centre  of  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel.  This  spreader  is  com- 
posed of  a small  cone  standing  in  a cup-like  in- 
closure.  The  apparatus  is  caused  to  revolve  at 
the  remarkably  high  speed  of  6,500  revolutions 
per  minute,  and  the  lighter  constituents  of  the 
milk  which  form  the  cream  remain  in  the 
centre,  whilst  the  heavier  parts,  by  their  supe- 
rior momentum  due  to  the  centrifugal  force, 
find  their  way  to  the  outer  part  of  the  revolving 
vessel,  by  way  of  a small  pipe  loading  from  the 
cup  mentioned.  A tube  leads  from  that  part 
of  the  vessel  to  which  the  skim  milk  is  forced, 
and  up  this  the  latter  passes  into  an  outer 
casing,  and  thence  is  drawn  off  into  suit- 
able receptacles.  The  cream  remains  in  the- 
form  of  an  annular  core,  and  rises  until  it  reaches 
a small  aperture,  through  which  it  escapes 
into  a space  provided  for  it,  and  thence  is 
drawn  off  for  use.  Messrs.  Welford  have  two 
of  these  machines  at  work  at  the  Exhibition, 
each  capable  of  treating  sixty  gallons  of  milk 
per  hour.  Wc  understand  that  by  the  use  of 
this  separator,  out  of  every  thirty  gallons  of 
milk  an  additional  3 lb.  of  batter  will  be  ob- 
tained over  that  reached  when  hand-skimming 
is  followed.  It  is  also  claimed  that  the  cream 
got  by  centrifugal  separation  is  far  snporior  to 
that  resulting  from  hand-skimming.  This,  no 
doubt,  is  in  most  respects  true,  and  probably  so 
far  as  butter-making  is  concerned  is  entirely 
so } bnt  by  hand-skimming  the  globules  of  the 
cream  do  not  got  broken  up  in  the  same  way 
that  they  do  in  the  machine,  and  this  has 
a considerable  influence  on  tho  flavour  of 
cream  itself.  For  making  butter,  Messrs. 
Welford  & Sons  have  three  chums  at  work 
in  the  Exhibition.  Tho  principal  of  these 
is  Taylor’s  eccentric  churn.  This  con- 
sists of  an  octagonal  oaken  barrel,  mounted 
in  a suitable  frame,  and  supported  at  each  end 
by  two  pins  attached  to  the  heads.  These  are 
both  placed  eccentrically  to  the  ends  of  tho 
chum,  and  are  not  opposite  each  other,  so  that 
a line  between  them  would  be  oblique  to  tho 
axis  of  tbo  barrel.  In  this  way  a peculiar  com- 
pound motion  is  obtained,  which  is  very  effective 
in  making  the  butter  come.  In  the  interior  of 
the  barrel  projecting  points  are  fixed,  which 
help  to  break  the  butter  so  that  it  does  not 
require  as  much  working  after  being  taken  out. 
The  churn  shown  at  work  is  kno'wn  as  No.  5, 
and  will  turn  out  40  lb.  at  one  churning  of 
twenty  minutes.  A larger  churn  of  this 
description,  which  will  make  150  lb.  of  butter 
at  one  operation,  is  also  shown.  There  is 
also  on  this  stand  a churn  of  the  same  kind, 
excepting  that  it  is  made  entirely  of  marble. 
The  advantage  claimed  for  this  is  that  the- 
marble  being  a non  - conductor  of  heat, 
the  contents  of  the  chums  are  kept 

at  a uniform  temperature  throughout  the 
process  of  making  the  butter.  This  is  a 
j point  of  great  importance.  In  making  butter 
tho  temperature  of  the  cream  should  be  as 
1 nearly  as  possible  62  degrees  Fahr.  If  the 
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heat  is  greater  the  butter  will  be  soft  and  will 
lose  the  delicate  flavour  that  it  should  have 
when  made  from  good  cream,  and  properly 
■churned.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  tempera- 
-ture  be  too  low  bad  effects  will  follow  through 
:the  work  being  unduly  prolonged.  Ice  or  hot 
water  is_  sometimes  put  into  the  churn  and 
mixed  with  the  cream.  This,  however,  should 
never  be  done,  but  these  substances  should  be 
•contained  in  a suitable  metal  chamber  so  as 
not  to  be  brought  in  contact  with  the  churning. 
This  is  the  system  followed  by  Messrs.  Welford 
& Sons.  A Bradford  diaphragm  chum  is  also 
shown  at  work  on  this  stand.  It  is  simply  an 
•octagonal  barrel  hung  horizontally  in  a suitable 
frame.  The  diaphragm  is  removable,  and  is 
composed  of  three  or  four  slots  placed  at 
varying  angles  to  each  other  in  a frame.  The 
motion  is  obtained  by  friction-whecis,  on  which 
the  pins  rest  that  support  the  barrel.  The 
.churn  shown  is  worked  by  hand,  and  has 
capacity  of  28  lb.  of  butter  per  churning.  An 
older  description  of  machine  is  Bradford’s 
Cotswing  churn,  which  is  also  shown  at  work. 
It  is  simply  an  oblong  box  hung  in  a double  X 
frame.  There  is  nothing  inside  to  break  up  the 
butter,  the  ends  acting  as  beaters.  The  motion 
is  obtained  by  hand. 

After  the  butter  is  taken  from  the  churn  it  ... 

' broken  up  by  one  of  the  many  kinds  of  me- 
chanical butter-workers  used.  In  order  to 
. preserve  the  butter,  it  is  necessary  that  every 
particle  of  whey  should  be  expelled,  otherwise 
fermentation  will  be  set  up  and  lead  to  that 
•disagreeable  cheese-like  flavour  which  is  some- 
times met  with.  The  old  plan  was  to  work  the 
batter^  by  hand,  but  this  is  a long  and  tedious 
eperation,  and  mechanical  kneading  is  now  all 
•but  universal  in  English  dairies  of  any  im- 
portance, as  it  has  long  been  amongst  those  of 
the  Continent.  The  butter-workers  are,  as  we 
have  said,  of  many  patterns.  The  principal  one, 
•shown  by  Messrs.  Welford,  is  “Bradford’s 
Albany.”  A flat  tray  is  mounted  on  a stand, 
■and  sliding  on  the  edges  of  this  tray  is  a frame 
•in  which  a grooved  roller  is  made  to  revolve  by 
hand.  In  this  way  the  butter  is  pressed  out 
into  a fluted  layer  and  is  effectually  broken  up. 
TVhennot  in  use  the  roller  can  be  dismounted, 
-and  the  tray  reversed  so  as  to  form  a washing- 
up  table.  Considerable  importance  is  attached 
by  this  firm  to  a method  of  hardening  butter, 
which  has  been  introduced  from  Denmark. 
The  process  is  carried  out  by  means  of  certain 
boxes  which  have  circular  holes  bored  in  the 
bottom,  and  above  this  is  a wooden  grating  on 
■which  the  butter  is  placed  after  having  been 
-wrapped  in  cloths.  A leaden  compartment  is 
■placed  in  the  upper  part  of  the  box,  and  this  is 
packed  with  ice.  The  cold  air  circulates 
through^  the  box,  and  so  hardens  the  butter. 
'The  drainage  of  this  model  dairy  is  arranged  on 
the'  same  principle  as  that  followed  on  the 
actual  working  establishments  of  the  firm.  So 
far  as  we  could  judge,  there  is  nothing  special 
- about  this  requiring  description  here.  It 
appeared  to  be  simply  an  ordinary  well-devised 
arrangement  by  which  the  connexion  between 
the  drain  and  sewer  is  broken  outside.  The 
.point  is  none  the  less  one  of  great  importance 
in  the  hygiene  of  dairy  practice,  for  reasons 
-before  referred  to. 

Adjoining  Messrs.  Welford’a  dairy  is  the  ex- 
cellent display  of  the  London  and  Provincial 
■Dairy  Company.  This  firm  obtains  its  supplies 
■from  its  own  farms,  which  are  situated  near 
Devozes,  in  what  is  reputed  to  be  the  best  part 
of  the  Wiltshire  district.  Many  of  the  machines 
shown  on  this  stand  are  similar  to  those  already 
referred  to,  and  further  description  of  them 
will  therefore  be  unnecessary;  for  instance,  De 
Laval’s  centrifugal  cream-separator,  and  some 
.other  appliances  of  this  nature,  are  in  operation. 
The  whole  is  driven  by  a 2i-h.p.  Otto  gas-engine ; 
one  of  Messrs.  J.  & E.  Hall's  cold-air  machines 
is  also  shown,  and  can  be  applied  for  the 
■vanons  refrigerating  purposes  so  necessary  in 
dairy  practice.  A Botts  capillary  milk  refri- 
gerator is  used.  This  is  in  principle  similar  to 
• apparatus  before  described,  but 

18  fitted  with  opening  sides  so  that  the  interior 
of  the  tubes  can  be  examined  should  the  neces- 
sity for  doing  so  arise.  A large  Hathaway’s 
•power  churn  is  the  principal  one  in  use.  This 
18  a cylindrical  barrel  placed  horizontally  and 
^nttedwith  diagonal  heaters  inside.  Avery 
■ oeautifully-made  working  model  fitted  with 
glass  ends,  so  that  the  operation  can  be  seen,  is 
also  shown.  A second  chum  here  at  work 
as  by  Hathaway.  It  consists  of  an  oblong  box 
placed  above  a suitable  frame,  and  supported 


in  the  centre  by  a vertical  arm,  which  is  con- 
nected at  its  lower  end  to  a crank.  By 
rotating  the  latter  the  churn  rises  and  falls. 
At  one  end  the  churn  is  also  connected 
directly  to  a crank  the  turning  of  which  gives 
a horizontal  movemeut  to  the  box,  the  vertical 
arrn  pivoting  on  the  box  so  as  to  allow  of  this 
action.  In  this  way  a compound  movement  is 
obtained,  which  is  very  effective  in  making  the 
butter  “come.”  We  are  informed  that  when 
running  at  150  revolutions  the  churning  only 
takes  three  minutes  with  this  machine-  The 
apparatus  shown  is  power-driven,  and  will  turn 
out  20  lb.  at  one  operation.  Several  hand  butter- 
workers  are  shown,  amongst  them  the  “Albany” 
before  mentioned.  A power-driven  machine  if 
also  working.  This  is  a Bradford’s  “ Spring- 
field,”  in  which  a circular  table  rotates  under  a 
fluted  cornice-roller  which  also  rotates.  In  this 
way  the  butter  works  upwards  by  a differential 
motion,  and  is  very  effectually  broken.  A great 
many  smaller  dairy  appliances  are  also  at  work 
on  this  stand,  but  our  space  will  not  allow  us 
to  carry  the  subject  further.  To  those  inte- 
rested in  such  matters,  however,  they  are  well 
•worth  inspection. 

What  bids  fair  to  bo  the  most  interesting 
feature  in  this  display  is  the  cheese-making 
plant,  which,  unfortunately,  is  not  yet  complete. 
Possibly  we  may  have  an  opportunity  of  return- 
ing to  the  subject  when  Messrs.  Fuller  & Watts 
get  the  machines  in  working  order. 

The  third  large  display  is  that  of  the 
Express  Dairy  Company.  The  most  notice- 
able features  in  this  stand  are  the  two  large 
Hamburg  centrifugal  cream-separators.  In 
these  the  separating  vessel  is  vertical  in 
place  of  being  horizontal,  ns  in  Do  Laval’s 
apparatus.  The  diameter  is  greater  in  the 
former  than  in  the  latter,  and  a higher  peri- 
pheral speed  is  therefore  obtained  with  a 
fewer  number  of  revolutions,  the  machine  only 
making  1,500  turns  per  minute.  The  extraction 
of  the  cream  is  effected  in  a manner  wliioh 
appears  somewhat  curious  at  first  sight.  The 
central  part  of  the  casing  of  the  revolving 
vessel  is  cut  away,  and  as  the  machine  spins 
round  at  the  very  high  speed  the  milk  and 
cream  are  naturally  thrown  violently  outwards 
by  centrifugal  force,  leaving  a circular  space 
in  the  centre.  A pipe  is  brought  forward  from 
the  outside  and  inserted  through  the  hole  where 
the  casing  is  cut  away,  being  thus  brought  in  con- 
tact with  the  inside  of  the  revolving  annulus  of 
milk  and  cream, — the  cream,  of  course,  occu- 
pying the  more  central  part  of  the  annulus,  on 
account  of  its  lower  specific  gravity,  as  already 
mentioned  in  describing  De  Laval’s  machine. 
In  this  way  a flow  of  cream  is  obtained  through 
the  pipe,  and  is  greater  or  less  according  to  the 
distance  the  pipe  is  thrust  forward.  The  end 
of  the  pipe  is  cut  in  a plane  diagonally  to  its 
axis,  and  the  lip  so  formed  directs  the  cream 
into  the  bore.  The  operation  is  exactly  the 
same  as  that  of  turning  out  a hollow  piece  of 
work  in  a lathe,  the  pipe  representing  the  tool 
So  great  is  the  compressing  force  generated  by 
the  centrifugal  action,  and  so  rapidly  do  these 
machines  revolve,  that  even  so  smooth  a sub- 
stance as  cream  exerts  a considerable  abrading 
power,  such  as,  it  is  said,  would  soon  take  the 
akin  of  the  end  of  one’s  finger  if  pressed 
against  the  surface.  On  this  stand  are  many 
other  dairy  appliances,  several  of  which  we 
have  already  described. 


THE  PRESERVATION  OF  FOOD. 

In  a former  notice  we  promised  to  give  a fuller 
account  of  the  cold  air  machinery  exhibited 
by  Messrs.  J.  & E.  Hall  in  the  “ Machinery  in 
Motion  ” Department.  Messrs.  Hall  show  two 
of  their  smaller-sized  cold-air  machines,  adapted 
for  preserving  all  kinds  of  perishable  articles  of 
food  by  means  of  cold  dry  air  only,  and  entirely 
without  the  aid  of  any  chemicals  or  gases.  The 
machines  are  connected  with  a cold  store  on  a 
small  scale,  in  which  Australian  and  New 
Zealand  mutton  is  stored  to  demonstrate  their 
practical  working.  The  cold  is  produced  by 
compressing  the  air  in  one  cylinder,  and  this 
causes  it  to  become  very  hot ; it  is  therefore 
passed  over  a number  of  tubes  in  which  cold 
water  is  circulated,  but  the  water  is  not  allowed 
to  come  in  contact  with  the  air.  The  tempera- 
ture of  the  air  is  thus  reduced  to  nearly  that  of 
the  water.  It  is  then  admitted  to  another 
cylinder,  in  which  it  expands,  and  whilst  helping 
to  work  the  machine,  it  becomes  very  cold,  and 
is  delivered  perfectly  dry  into  the  cold  store. 
Messrs.  Hall  make  six  different  sizes  of  machines, 


and  the  temperature  of  the  air  delivered  varies 
from  30®  below  zero  Fahr.  for  the  small  ones  to 
100®  below  zero  for  the  largest  ones.  We  are 
informed  that,  owing  to  the  perfection  to 
which  this  class  of  machinery  has  been 
brought,  it  is  now  possible  to  obtain  prime 
mutton  from  Australia  and  New  Zealand  for 
7d.  or  8d.  per  pound.  Their  sphere  of  useful- 
ness is,  however,  by  no  means  limited  to  the 
foreign  dead  meat  trade ; they  are  employed 
for  the  preservation  of  fish,  poultry,  milk,  butter, 
fruit,  vegetables,  &c. ; also  in  connexion  with 
bacon-curing,  chocolate  - making,  and  for  a 
variety  of  other  purposes.  Messrs.  Hall  have 
also  fitted  a large  number  of  passenger  steamers 
with  these  machines  for  preserving  the  food, 
cooling  the  potables,  and  making  ice.  The 
special  features  about  the  two  machines  exhi- 
bited are  their  extreme  compactness  and  noise- 
less working.  They  are  fixed  vertically  for 
convenience  sake,  but  can  equally  well 
bo  placed  horizontally.  The  larger  of  the 
two  delivers  from  5,000  to  7,000  cubic 
feet  of  air  per  hour  at  a temperature  of 
76  deg.  below  zero,  according  to  the  speed  at 
which  it  is  worked,  and  will  preserve  eighty- 
five  tons  of  meat  or  its  equivalent  in  other 
food.  The  smaller  one  delivers  2,000  cubic 
foot  of  air  per  hour  at  a temperature  of  35  deg. 
below  zero  Fahr.,  and  will  preserve  twenty  tons 
of  meat,  or  its  equivalent  in  other  food.  Messrs. 
Hall  also  exhibit  in  practical  working  a still 
smaller  machine  and  a cold  storage-chamber  in 
connexion  with  the  London  and  Provincial 
Dairies  Co.,  South  Gallery,  for  preserving 
dairy  produce. 


BATHS,  LAVATORIES,  DRAINAGE, 
WATER-FITTINGS,  &c. 
Continuing  our  notice  of  this  class  of  ex- 
hibits, we  may  this  week  commence  by 
directing  our  readers’  special  attention  to  the 
exhibits  (Stand  409,  Central  Gallery)  of  Messrs. 
Joseph  Cliff  & Sons,  of  Wortley,  Leeds,  and 
more  particularly  to  this  firm’s  “Imperial” 
porcelain  bath,  which  for  excellence  of  finish 
and  for  lightness  and  strength  is  not  excelled, 
’f  it  is  even  approached,  by  any  other  exhibit 
of  the  kind  in  the  collection.  One  of  these 
baths  is  shown  lined  with  white  enamel,  and 
another  lined  with  pink.  A pleasing  effect  is 
obtained  by  an  inlaid  tile  border,  cemented  in 
after  the  bath  has  been  fired,  a groove  or 
channel  being  left  near  the  top  edge  of  the 
bath  for  their  insertion.  Where  the  tiles  are 
well  chosen,  this  may  be  made  the  means  of  a 
very  effective  decoration.  Materials  for  bath 
room  wallings,  in  the  shape  of  majolica  and 
glazed  brick,  are  shown  by  the  same  exhibitors, 
who  have,  indeed,  fitted  up  what  may  be  called 
a model  bath-room  and  kitchen,  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  the  action  of  their  appliances.  If 
happiness  be  in  any  degree  dependent  npon  the 
ease  and  facility  with  which  one’s  work  can  be 
done  (as  it  undoubtedly  is),  happy  should  be 
the  house-wife  or  hand-maiden  whose  kitchen 
or  scullery  is  provided  ■with  one  or  another  of  the 
white  glazed  fire-clay  sinks  or  washing-troughs 
shown  by  these  exhibitors.  These  sinks  are 
sure  to  be  appreciated  wherever  they  are  used, 
for  they  are  exceedingly  cleanly  and  very  con- 
venient, their  merits  being  strongly  recognised 
by  our  cousins  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
who  import  them  and  mount  them  in  the 
manner  shown  at  the  stand.  Lavatoiy  basins, 
a white  glazed  fire-clay  hospital  slop-sink,  a 
very  good  and  useful  house-maid’s  slop-sink, 
and  a porcelain  sitz  bath,  go  to  make  up  what  is, 
with  the  decorative  and  constructive  majolica 
already  noticed,  one  of  the  most  useful  exhibits 
in  this  section  of  the  Exhibition. 

At  Stand  375  in  the  South  Central  Gallery, 
Messrs.  W.  Phillips  & Son,  of  Baker-street,  exhi- 
bit a couple  of  large  models  showing  at  a glance 
the  necessary  arrangements  for  the  easy  in- 
spection and  perfect  disconnexion  of  the  drains 
of  a house.  One  of  the  models  is  that  of  large 
premises  in  Oxford-street  where  the  business  of 
a pork-batcher  is  carried  on,  and  where  it  was 
necessary  to  take  special  means  for  the  inter- 
ception of  fat  and  other  matters.  The  exhi- 
bitors’ patent  “Simplex”  sewer-gas  intercepting 
trap  is  a direct  cleansing  syphon  trap  of  special 
form,  with  inspection-cap  through  which  it  is 
possible  for  a man  to  put  his  hand  right  into 
the  bottom  of  the  bend  or  dip  of  the  trap.  The 
patent  grease-gully  shown  by  this  firm  is  well 
calculated  to  achieve  the  end  aimed  at,  and  is, 
we  believe,  used  on  the  premises  just  men- 
tioned. The  other  model  shows  the  drainage 
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arrangements  of  a large  house  at  Notting-hill, 
ns  carried  out  by  the  exhibitors  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Edward  Vigers,  architect.  As 
iastructivo  examples  of  the  dangers  of  bad 
jdumbing  and  unrentilated  soil-pipes,  Messrs. 
Phillips  & Son  show  a number  of  old  D-traps, 
cut  open  and  shown  to  be  clogged  up  with  foul 
deposit.  Also  a number  of  pieces  of  lead  soil- 
pipe  with  numbers  of  holes  eaten  through  them 
by  sewer  gas,  plainly  emphasing  the  oft- repeated 
injonctioD,  “Ventilate  your  soil-pipes!  ’’  It  may 
also  be  mentioned  that  Messrs.  Phillips’s  stand 
is  decorated  by  themselves  with  non-poisonous 
materials,  which  they  claim  to  be  durable, 
washable,  and  non-infeetious. 

Messrs.  Beck  & Co.,  at  Stand  541,  in  the 
Eastern  Annexe,  exhibit,  besides  the  sanitary 
fittings  and  brasswork  already  noticed,  Bell’s 
patent  screw-down  double-valve  gun-metal 
stop-cocks,  which  have  been  specially  designed 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  metropolitan 
water  companies  under  the  Board  of  Tiade 
regulations.  They  have  a fall  water-way,  and 
when  it  is  necessary  to  discontinue  the  supply 
to  any  house,  the  cover  can  be  unscrewed  and 
the  upper  valve  taken  out  (without  shutting- 
down  and  emptying  the  main)  ; the  cover  can 
then  be  replaced  and  the  upper  valve  returned 
to  the  engineer’s  office  with  the  “cutting-off 
order,”  as  a proof  that  the  work  has  been 
carried  out.  The  bottom  valve  being  closed  by 
the  pressure  of  the  water,  it  is  impossible  to 
obtain  any  water  until  the  upper  valve  has  been 
replaced.  The  screw-spindle  docs  not  rise  when 
the  cock  is  opened,  and  being  fitted  with  a 
•guard,  grit  is  prevented  from  getting  to  the 
working  parts.  This  stop-cock  is  well  worth 
attention,  as  are  Bell's  patent  screw-down  gun- 
metal  bib-cocks. 

Mr.  G.  Clutterbuck  (Stand  572,  Eastern 
Annexe)  shows  his  patent  “simple  syphon” 
water-waste  preventer,  which  has  no  valves, 
leather,  or  rubber  washers,  which  appears  to  bo 
effective  and  likely  to  stand  wear  and  tear. 

Mr.  Francis  Bolting,  of  6,  Baker-street  (Stand 
C50,  East  Arcade),  exhibits  models  and  full- 
size  details  of  the  means  taken  by  him  for 
disconnecting  water  - closets  and  waste  - pipes 
from  direct  communication  with  the  main  soil- 
pipe,  BO  dispensing  with  branch  ventilating- 
pipes.  The  appliance  by  which  this  end  is 
sought  to  be  attained  (and,  it  is  claimed,  with 
success)  is  known  as  Durrans’e  patent  valve. 
Tt  as  the  invention  of  an  architect,  and  consists 
of  a valve  so  arranged  that  it  shuts  without  any 
mechanism,  and  opens  with  the  slighted  flash  of 
water,  allowing  every  drop  from  the  branch 
soil  or  waste  pipe  to  drain  away.  Where  this 
arrangement  is  applied,  it  is  not  thought  neces- 
sary by  the  exhibitor  to  fix  traps  under  valve- 
closets,  whereby  a better  flush  can  be  obtained 
than  when  the  water  has  to  pass  a trap.  The 
main  soil-pipe  is,  of  course,  ventilated.  Over 
the  patent  valve  (the  principle  of  which  is,  in 
short,  that  of  the  tide-flap  of  a sewer)  is  an 
access  door  for  inspection.  It  is  claimed  by  the 
exhibitor  that  with  the  use  of  this  patent  valve 
attached  to  each  branch  or  waste  pipe  dis- 
charging into  the  main  soil-pipe,  the  latter  is 
sufficient  for  all  purposes, — for  closets,  baths, 
and  lavatories.  The  same  exhibitor’s  air-tight 
cover  for  inspection-pits,  his  cast-iron  accessible 
trap,  and  his  fresh-air  inlets  for  tho  ventilation 
of  drains,  have  been  noticed  by  us  with  com- 
mendation on  a previous  occasion. 

At  Stand  1,294  of  East  Central  Gallery  A, 
Messrs.  Horn  Son  exhibit  Homewood’s 
Improved  Water-waste  Preventer  for  water- 
closets.  In  this  apparatus,  the  raising  of  what 
is,  apparently,  a kind  of  spindle-valvo  at  one 
end  of  the  syphon,  admits  water  at  that  part, 
and  the  flow  of  this  water  causing  a vacuum, 
the  syphon  becomes  charged  from  the  cistern  at 
the  other  end,  and  the  cistern  is  rapidly 
emptied.  It  is  claimed  that  by  this  invention 
a waste  - preventing  cistern  containing  three 
gallons  of  water  supplied  from  a cistern 
standing  only  2 ft.  above  the  other,  through  a 
i in.  ball-valve,  and  discharged  through  a li  in. 
valve,  can  be  emptied  and  refilled  in  on© 
minute. 

Messrs.  G.  & W.  Hughes  exhibit,  at  Stand 
996,  near  the  main  entrance,  a drawing  of  an 
arrangement  comprising  a cistern  for  giving  a 
full  supply  of  filtered  water  for  drinking  and 
culinary  purposes ; also  an  apparatus  for  sup- 
plying disinfectants  to  water-closets. 

Messrs.  Lawson  & Donkin  (Stand  545  in  the 
East  Annexe)  forward  us  some  particulars  of 
their  patent  “combination”  earth  and  water 
closet,  briefly  referred  to  by  us  a fortnight  ago.  I 


The  point  which  they  have  endeavoured  to 
achieve  in  it  is  the  perfect  separation  of  the  solid 
from  tho  liquid  excreta,  in  the  first  instance,  so 
that  water  and  earth  may  each  be  used  for  its 
own  legitimate  purpose,  without  either  being 
mixed  with  the  other : the  natural  advantages 
of  each  medium  being  distinctly  applied  and 
brought  into  action  by  one  movement  and  one 
apparatus,  being  in  all  other  respects  similar  to 
the  best  kinds  of  water-closets  now  in  ordinary 
use.  These  results  they  claim  to  obtain, 
primarily,  by  a basin  so  divided  as  to  form  a 
perfectly-trapped  urinal  in  front,  while  the 
larger  portion  in  the  rear  is  provided  with  a 
pan,  which  receives  the  fceces  in  the  usual  way, 
bat  charged  with  earth  instead  of  water.  The 
action  controlling  the  supply  of  earth  is  very 
simple,  and  automatic,  being  effected  by  sub- 
stituting their  patent  earth-valve  for  the  present 
water  valve.  The  water  is  supplied  and  dis- 
charged from  the  urinal  by  raising  a handle  at 
the  side,  in  the  ordinary  way;  and  the  urine 
alone  is  thus  conducted  to  the  drain,  bat  the 
conducting-pipe,  containing  fluid  only,  can  be 
made  entirely  independent  of,  and  disconnected 
with  them.  The  fmces,  being  kept  separate, 
are  deposited  in  earth  (or  other  deodorising 
material),  and  afterwards  covered  by  it  through 
the  automatic  action  of  the  closet,  when  it  is 
ultimately  conveyed  outside  by  a vertical  soil- 
pipe,  and  discharged  into  a receiver  constructed 
for  the  purpose.  It  will,  of  course,  be  neces- 
sary to  make  proper  provision  for  its  constant 
and  regular  removal. 

Before  leaving  the  East  Annexe,  we  may 
point  out  that  here  are  to  be  seen  and  tested  a 
great  variety  of  disinfectants,  the  best-known 
of  which,  such  as  “ Sanitas,”  carbolic  acid,  and 
Jeyes’s  Fluid,  are  too  well  established  in  popular 
favour  to  need  commendation.  We  have  had 
no  opportunity,  however,  of  examining  or  testing 
the  new-comers  (if  such  they  all  are)  in  this 
branch  of  sanitation,  but  we  may  briefly 
enumerate  them.  “ Thymo-Cresol  ” is  the 
name  of  a compound  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Ness 
A'.  Co.,  of  Darlington.  The  Kew  Carbolic  Sani- 
tary Company  show  the  Government  Pink 
Carbolic  Powder.  “ Pixene  ” is  the  name  of  a 
new  antiseptic  derived  from  pine  tar.  Hartin’s 
Crimson  Salt,  and  Doughty  A:  Co.’s  “Eucalypto- 
zone  ” are  two  other  compounds  which  seem 
to  merit  attention. 

Before  concluding  this  notice  we  will  return 
to  East  Central  Gallery  C to  make  mention  of 
those  exhibits  in  this  gallery  which  we  were 
unable  to  refer  to  last  week. 

Mr.  Thomas  Maccall,  M.D.,  of  Brixton, 
exhibits  (973)  the  “ Matlock”  domestic  portable 
Turkish  bath,  which  claims  to  be  a complete 
Turkish  bath  on  a small  scale,  with  efficient 
ventilation. 

At  Stand  974,  Messrs.  B.  Finch  & Co.,  of 
High  Holborn,  exhibit  one  or  two  specialities 
in  the  way  of  lavatories  with  trigger-motion 
and  plug  outlets,  suitable  for  schools  and 
public  institutions.  We  may  also  mention 
the  “School  Board”  tip-up  lavatory,  with 
extra-strong  basins  and  pivot  supply,  and  the 
new  jet-valve  lavatory,  for  nse  in  industrial 
schools,  with  the  view  of  preventing  the  spread 
of  that  scourge  of  such  establishments,  ophthal- 
mia. In  the  case  of  lavatories  on  the  jet  prin- 
ciple hitherto  provided  for  such  institutions  at 
the  request  of  the  Education  Department,  it  has 
been  customary  to  carry  a length  of  iron  pipe 
along  and  about  1 ft.  6 in.  or  2 ft.  above  a con- 
tinuous trough,  to  each  side  of  which  the 
children  have  access.  The  pipe  is  perfoi-ated 
on  each  side  with  a number  of  holes,  through 
which  the  water  runs  in  the  form  of  jets  into 
the  trough  below.  The  children  wash  their 
hands  and  faces  by  means  of  these  jets,  which 
are  all  running  at  once,  no  matter  how  few 
children  are  washing  at  one  time.  This 
arrangement,  of  course,  entails  serious  waste 
of  water,  which  is  prevented  by  the  use  of 
the  new  jet  valvss  used  at  intervals  (one  for 
each  scholar)  on  the  underside  of  tho  con- 
tinuous pipe.  The  valve  is  merely  a simple 
adaptation  of  the  ordinary  spindle-valve,  and 
is  instantaneously  opened  and  closed.  This 
lavatory  should  not  be  missed  by  visitors 
interested  in  the  management  of  industrial  and 
similar  schools.  Another  speciality  at  this 
stand  is  a seat-action  wash-out  closet,  with 
good  flush  and  after-flush.  This  closet  appears 
to  be  well  adapted  for  use  in  lunatic  asylums 
and  railway  stations,  and  in  all  situations 
where  simplicity  and  reliability  of  automatic 
action  are  essential. 

I Stand  975  is  that  of  the  well-known  firm  of 


Benham  & Sons,  of  Wigmore-street,  who 
exhibit  some  very  excellent  baths  and  lava- 
tory fittings,  a portable  hospital  bath,  and  an 
improved  slop-sink. 

The  remainder  of  the  exhibits  in  East  Central 
Gallery  C consist  of  soaps,  sponges,  towels, 
brushes,  and  kindred  “companions  of  the  bath.” 

Possibly  there  are  in  other  parts  of  the 
Exhibition  some  exhibits  in  the  form  of  baths 
and  fittings  which  should  be  found  in  this 
Gallery  if  the  distribution  of  the  exhibits  were 
in  accordance  with  their  classification  ; if  so, 
they  will  be  noticed  on  a future  occasion. 


WOOD-WORKING  MACHINERYEXHIBITS 
AND  APPLIANCES. 

In  the  Western  Gallery  and  its  annexes, 
where  the  “ Machinery  in  Motion  ” is  principally 
located,  in  connexion  with  the  various  groups  of 
exhibits,  we  were  led  to  expect  that  there 
would  be  a fair  representation  of  wood-working 
machines,  both  steam-power  aud  hand,  but  we 
were  surprised  to  find  scarcely  any  display  at  all, 
or  less  than  could  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of 
one  hand.  On  inquiry,  there  were  some  reasons 
forthcoming  why  wood-working  machinery  is 
so  badly  represented  in  the  Health  Exhibition, 
but  these  reasons  were  not  convincing.  It 
would  seem  that  some  of  the  chief  mannfac- 
tnrers  applied  for  space,  but  failed  in  obtain- 
ing it,  or  the  amount  they  required,  hence  the 
paucity  of  the  display.  Both  in  connexion  with 
the  building  and  fitting  of  the  dwelling  and 
the  workshop,  not  to  speak  of  other  structui-es, 
the  operations  and  outcome  of  wood-working, 
steam  and  hand-power  machines  form  no  unim- 
portant part,  and  certainly  woodwork,  which 
includes  timber,  the  raw  material  as  applied  to 
articles  of  carpentry,  joinery,  and  furniture, 
has  a good  deal  to  do  with  sound  and  healthy 
construction.  Timber  or  wood,  seasoned  or 
unseasoned,  is  subject  to  various  processes  in 
the  present  day  to  protect  it  from  dry-rot,  the 
influence  of  water  and  damp  soil,  and  the 
ravages  of  wood-boring  beetles.  Again,  tho 
utilising  of  machinery  in  performing  heavy 
operations  in  preparing  carpentry,  joinery,  and 
cabinet  work,  in  sawing,  mortising,  tenoning, 
moulding,  Ac.,  has  lightened  the  labour  of  our 
skilled  artisans. 

Of  wood-working  machines  proper,  there  are 
two  in  the  Western  Arcade,  Stands  1,200  and 
1,201  respectively.  That  of  the  former,  Mr. 
E.  S.  Hindley,  Queen  Victoria-street,  E.C.,  has 
on  view  a circular  saw-beneb,  with  rising  and 
falling  spindle  for  the  grooving  of  flooring 
boards,  Ac.  This  machine  can  be  otherwise 
utilised  by  being  fitted  with  band-saw  and  block 
for  striking  mouldings,  both  ordinary  and  those 
in  relation  to  the  handrails  of  stairs.  A tenon- 
ing apparatus  can  also  be  affixed  for  the  usual 
run  of  doors  and  house  work.  This  composite 
machine,  as  wo  may  call  it,  performs  its  work 
cleanly  and  with  fair  efficiency.  The  second 
stand,  that  of  Messrs.  Anderson  A Hunting, 
Newcastle-on-Tyue,  contains  a dove-tailing  and 
moulding  machine  for  performing  both  kinds 
of  work  in  variety.  The  specimens  of  dove- 
tailing and  circular  mouldings  done  by  this 
machine,  on  the  score  of  finish,  are  excellent. 
As  regards  dove-tailing,  we  gave  some  time 
since,  in  these  pages,  a review  of  some  of  the 
principal  machines  introduced  for  cutting 
various  kinds  of  dovetails,  ordinary  and  secret, 
or  on  the  mitre.  The  'righe  Hamilton  dove- 
tailer,  called  after  the  gentleman  who  ^ spent 
several  years  in  inventing  and  perfecting  it, 
was  a most  ingenious  machine,  applicable  for 
steam  aud  hand  power.  It  was  capable  of 
executing  dovetails,  large  and  small,  aud  in 
great  variety.  A small  circular  saw  when  set 
in  motion  had  communicated  to  it  a swaying 
action.  The  pins  were  cleanly  and  accurately 
cut,  and  the  tails  or  opens  were  formed,  not  by 
the  cutting  out  of  bits  of  the  wood,  but  by  the 
rotary  and  swaying  motion  of  the  saw,  which 
reduced  the  wood  of  the  tail  spaces  to  dust,  and 
thus  no  catting  out  by  the  chisel  was  required. 
Messrs.  Anderson  A Hunting  claim  that  their 
dovetailing  machine  possesses  advantages  over 
others  for  this  class  of  work,  the  dovetail  being, 
in  this  instance,  formed  by  a single  cutter,  the 
tables  for  carrying  the  work  being  entirely 
automatic.  The  dovetail  produced  is  known 
as  the  “ lap,”  the  pin  and  tail,  or  space, 
being  exactly  the  same  size.  The  cutter  is  fixed 
in  a vertical  spindle  ; it  can  also  bo  arranged  in 
a spindle  to  be  applied  eccentrically,  to  give  the 
necessary  clearance  for  producing  the  exact 
space  needed  to  suit  the  pins.  The  conversion 
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of  the  machine  in  a few  momenta  into  a single 
irregular  or  circular  moulding  machine  for 
moulding,  tongueing,  grooving,  rebating,  bevel- 
ling, stop-chamferiog,  and  other  operations, 
shows  its  great  adaptability  to  various  classes 
of  joinery  work.  Although  we  can  speak 
favourably  of  this  composite  machine  and  its 
nsefulness,  we  must  also  say,  at  the  same  time, 
that  all  composite  wood-working  machines  have 
their  drawbacks ; but,  as  some  persons  will 
have  machines  capable  of  performing  a variety 
of  operations,  they  must  be  prepared  for  the 
defects  that  wear  and  tear  develope  in  their 
use.  We  might  have  added,  in  respect  of  Mr. 
Eindley’s  machines  first  mentioned,  that  in  his 
circular  saw-bench,  with  boring-table,  the 
fence  has  a very  good  screw  adjustment,  and 
can  be  inclined  at  any  angle  for  bevel  cutting,  or 
can  be  immediately  thrown  over,  leaving  the 
table  clear  for  cross-cutting.  The  carrier-plate 
runs  in  a groove,  and  can  be  used  for  mitreing, 
Ac.,  as  well  as  cross-cutfing.  There  is  a vertical 
adjustment  in  the  boring-table,  so  that  boles 
can  be  bored  at  any  angle.  There  is  no  display 
of  carpenter’s,  joiner’s,  or  other  wood-worker’s 
hand,  bench,  or  workshop  tools  in  the  Western 
Gallery  or  its  adjuncts,  as  far  as  we  could  see, 
the  only  appliances  and  tools  of  these  kinds  we 
know  of  being  those  described  last  week  in 
connexion  with  the  exhibits  in  the  basement 
story  of  the  new  building  of  the  City  and  Guilds 
of  London  Institute.  It  will  not  be  out  of  place 
to  say  here  that  for  several  years  American 
building  and  other  workshops  have  been  in 
advance  of  us  in  respect  to  improved  car- 
penter’s, joiner’s,  and  other  wood-worker’s  hand 
or  bench  tools,  and  thus,  though  the  skilled 
workman  in  the  United  States  may  not 
work  as  hard  as  the  British  workman,  he  is 
enabled  to  get  through  a larger  amount  of 
general  work,  owing  to  the  improvements 
developed  in  hand-tool  manufacture.  We  are, 
however,  making  a move  in  this  country  of 
late,  and  the  great  advance  made  within  the 
last  few  years  in  wood-working  machinery  for 
performing  a variety  of  operations  has,  perhaps, 
tended  to  restrict  progress  in  hand-tool  making 
of  the  older  workshop  kinds. 

Passing  from  the  subject  of  woodworking 
machines  and  workmen’s  bench-tools,  we  come 
to  the  production  of  some  woodwork  exhibits  in 
the  Health  Exhibition  produced  by  their  appli- 
cation. Those  in  respect  to  doors  and  windows, 
and  their  fastenings  are  not  confined  to  any 
particular  group  or  class  in  the  Exhibition, 
but  are  scattered  over  the  building  here 
and  there,  some  of  them  being  found  in  con- 
nexion with  the  dwelling  and  the  workshop,  and 
some  more  apart.  We  have  noticed  one  or  two 
of  them  incidentally  already ; but  the  results 
may  be  summed  up  of  these  inventions  and  im- 
provements without  particularising  names  and 
stands.  The  necessity  of  providingappliancesfor 
insuring  safety  to  life  and  limb  in  the  opening, 
cleaning,  and  removal  of  sashes,  and  also  in 
respect  to  the  hanging  of  sashes,  and  for  affix- 
ing of  forms  of  fastenings  whereby  the  dwelling 
may  be  secured  from  without,  or  from  injury  re- 
sulting from  negligent  action  within,  has  led  to 
the  invention  and  introduction  of  a large  num- 
ber of  expedients  from  the  beginning  of  the 
century  to  the  present.  The  misfortune  is, 
that  in  door  and  sash  making  not  only  in  those 
dwellings  of  the  ordinary  kind,  but  even  in  what 
are  called  superior  middle-class  houses,  the 
joinery  work  provided,  particularly  since  the 
first  quarter  of  the  present  century,  has 
gradually  become  poorer  and  thinner  in 
scantling,  and  the  framing,  as  a consequence, 
leas  strong  and  enduring.  A good  sash-fastener 
or  other  appliance  in  connexion  with  a flimsy 
window-frame  and  pair  of  sashes  is  just  as 
much  out  of  place  as  good  locks  and  hinges  with 
doors  of  the  same  miserable  materials  and  work- 
manship in  regard  to  bouse  doors.  On  the  score 
of  skilled  labour  and  good  materials,  some  of  the 
Bash  appliances  in  the  present  Health  Exhibition 
are  creditable  enough,  but  instead  of  being 
simple  in  their  adjustment  they  are  rather  com- 
plex, and  entail  from  two  to  three  and  more 
operations.  A system  of  pushing  back  and  for- 
ward of  knobs,  with  other  interlocking  arrange- 
ments entailing  the  use  of  keys,  is  a system 
which  can  never  be  adopted  in  ordinary  bouses. 
Except  in  bouses  of  the  better  class,  occupied 
by  families  who  can  afford  to  keep  a number  of 
servants,  and  where  a certain  discipline  in  house 
work  is  exacted,  domestics  cannot  be  got  to  do, 
or  continue  to  do,  the  necessary  operations 
which  most  of  our  lately-introduced  appliances 
entail.  In  ordinary  dwellings  the  majority  of 


these  improved  easb  appliances  would  be  broken 
or, out  of  gear  in  a few  days  from  rough  treatment, 
even  if  otherwise  their  expense  did  not  preclude 
their  use  in  any  but  first-class  dwellings.  In 
the  Carpenters’  Hall  exhibition  we  pointed  out 
the  obvious  defects  of  an  expedient  in  rela- 
tion to  taking  sashes  out  of  their  frames  with 
their  cords  attached  without  removing  the 
parting  - beads  and  inside  stops.  The  in- 
genuity of  the  inventor  in  that  case  only 
produced  weakness  in  the  construction  of 
the  sash-frame,  which  would  be  more  and 
more  developed  by  wear  and  tear,  leading  even- 
tually to  an  unsatisfactory  state  of  matters. 
In  the  Health  Exhibition  we  have  what  is 
termed  “ an  improved  window  - frame  and 
sashes,”  constructed  to  enable  servants  and 
others  to  clean  the  inside  and  the  outside  of 
the  glass  of  both  top  and  bottom  lights,  from 
the  inside  of  the  room  when  standing  on  the 
floor.  Although  there  are  no  pivots  here,  there 
is  a spring  catch  to  be  turned  at  the  bottom, 
and  next  there  is  an  application  of  a key  to 
unlock  the  sash  to  enable  it  to  slide.  The  sashes 
are  hinged  to  pieces  on  each  side,  which  may 
be  termed  in  a manner  false  stiles,  which  slide 
along  with  the  sashes  in  raising  or  lowering,  and 
which  allow  the  sashes  at  the  same  time  to  open 
inwards  to  be  cleaned.  This  system,  though 
ingenious,  will  not  answer  for  general  practice, 
for  reasons  already  stated.  French  casement- 
sashes  can  be  made  to  open  inwards  or  outwards, 
but  there  is  always  a difficulty  in  making  them 
weather  or  water  tight  without  very  exceptional 
provisions.  Again,  casement-sashes  are  not 
fitted  for  the  British  climate,  although  they  will 
be  found  in  many  first-class  houses  in  this 
country.  We  examined  another  window-frame 
with  sashes  fitted  with  “improved”  appli- 
ances, by  the  use  of  which  it  is  claimed 
that  it  is  possible  to  dispense  with  outside 
work  in  cleaning  the  lights,  both  sashes  being 
so  fitted  that  by  certain  arrangements  they  can 
be  turned  inward.  Here,  too,  simplicity  is 
absent,  though  good  workmanship  and  materials 
may  be  present.  There  are  other  window 
appliances,  but  to  describe  them  would  be  to 
little  useful  purpose  ; for,  although  under 
special  circumstances  and  care  in  well-regulated 
households,  they  might  be  found  to  answer; 
they  never  could  be  adapted  to  general 
use  in  dwellings.  Of  sash-fasteners  alone,  used 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  tightly  holding  the 
meeting-rails  of  both  lights  together,  and  thus 
securing  both  when  shut  from  shaking  or  from 
being  opened  from  the  outside,  there  have 
been  some  scores  of  patterns  introduced,  and 
the  majority  with  indifferent  success.  None  of 
the  exhibits  in  any  of  the  galleries  of  the  Health 
Exhibition  satisfactorily  solve  the  difficulty,  for 
the  best  of  them  err  greatly  on  the  score  of 
complex  arrangement  in  device  as  well  as  coat. 
The  old  barrel  sash-fastener  of  our  grandfathers’ 
time,  with  its  screw  and  spring,  was  one  of  the 
best  of  the  old  kind,  and  under  certain  modifi- 
cations it  is  being  again  introduced.  The  defect 
of  the  old  barrel  sash-fastener  was  incidental  to 
its  wear  and  tear,  and  was  also  partly  owing  to 
the  accumulation  of  coats  of  paint  on  the  top- 
rail  of  upper  sash  and  sill  of  lower  sash,  which 
prevented  the  meeting-rails  of  both  sashes  on 
their  top  surface  from  coming  level  together. 
After  all  is  said  that  can  he  well  said  in  regard 
to  the  hinging  of  sashes,  the  ordinary  pulley 
system  with  good  sash  cords  and  weights  behind 
the  pulley  stiles  remains  the  most  useful  and 
applicable  still,  -with  all  its  obvious  drawbacks. 

In  the  East  Central  Gallery,  in  which  some 
of  the  above  window  and  sash  appliances  are 
exhibited,  there  is  a door  and  frame  complete, 
fitted  with  Stevens  & Major’s  patent  hydraulic 
door  spring  and  check.  This  new  and  improved 
appliance  is  shown  by  Messrs.  Smith  & Stevens, 
Queen’s-road,  Battersea  (Stand  903).  There  is 
no  rebound  in  this  case  when  the  door  is  pushed 
open  and  allowed  to  swing  hack  into  position. 
The  spring  is  so  adjusted  that  it  allows  the  door, 
when  opened  and  then  released,  to  move  steadily 
back  and  remain  still,  without  any  rebound 
common  to  door-springs  similarly  placed.  The 
Norton  door  check  and  spring,  exhibited  by  Mr. 
K.  Adams,  and  incidentally  noticed  previously, 
is  a serviceable  appliance  in  several  positions. 
It  prevents  the  slamming  and  hanging  of  doors. 
Here  the  device  consists  of  cylinder,  piston 
spring,  and  self-adjusting  value.  It  is  adapted 
to  be  affixed  to  the  top  part  of  a door  and  the 
frame  over  the  door.  There  are  two  powers  or 
forces  embodied,  the  spring  which  closes  the 
door  and  the  check  which,  on  the  cushioning  of 
the  piston  on  air,  brings  the  door  to  a stop  near 


the  jamb,  then  immediately  and  quietly  closing 
it  by  the  operation  of  the  spring  regulated  by 
the  automatic  valve,  'rhis  “Norton”  door- 
spring  is  at  present  in  use  in  a number  of  our 
public  buildings  in  the  City  and  provinces. 

In  the  East  Gallery  and  East  Central  Gallery 
there  are  some  furniture  exhibits,  home  and 
foreign,  possessing  notable  features.  In  the 
house  furniture,  manufactured  in  the  furnitni-e 
centres  of  London,  there  is  great  improvement 
evidenced  of  late  years  in.  design,  many  of  the 
articles  being  quite  as  artistic  as  the  foreign 
exhibits,  and  more  substantial  in  material  and 
framing.  We  aUude,  of  course,  to  the  outcome 
of  our  best  and  old-established  houses,  for  we 
are  thoroughly  aware  that  a wretched  class  of 
furniture  is  still  turned  out  to  meet  a certain 
market  which  exists  for  such  cheap  and  nasty 
goods.  The  Austrian  bent  wood  furniture 
(Stand  917),  shown  by  Jacob  and  Josef  Kohn, 
has  its  admirers  in  this  country,  and  on  the 
score  of  efficient  bending  and  finish  it  deserves 
commendation.  We  think  there  is  an  opening 
in  this  country  for  a similar  industry,  with 
indigenous  woods,  several  of  which  possess 
great  strength  and  elasticity.  The  application 
of  hot  water  or  steam  is  necessary,  with  other 
requisites,  though  we  have  two  or  three  native 
woods  which  are  capable  of  being  bent  into 
almost  any  shape  without  steaming  or  the 
application  of  heat.  We  have  also  a number  of 
woods  in  the  British  islands  capable  of  being 
utilised  for  parquetry  floors,  possessing  strength 
and  variety  of  colour.  Work  with  these  woods 
could  be  turned  out  quite  as  good  as  the  speci- 
mens in  the  Health  Exhibition  into  which 
mahogany  and  other  foreign  woods  enter.  True 
we  have  no  native  mahogany,  hut  we  have  dark 
and  light  oak  of  extreme  hardness,  walnut, 
hornbeam,  sycamore,  maple,  holly,  pear-tree, 
beech,  labnrnnm,  thorn,  hazel,  cherry,  wych-elm, 
yew,  bog  oak  (in  Ireland),  and  other  variously 
coloured  woods,  some  taking  a beautiful  polish. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  add  that  we  are  not 
at  all  disposed  to  raise  the  question  of 
“ Machinery  v.  Hand  Labour”  in  any  antagon- 
istic spirit.  Capital  and  labour  should  work 
in  harmony,  for  all  capital  is  the  produce  of 
labour  ; yea,  labour  is  capital,  and  a day  is 
perhaps  coming  when  skilled  workmen  will 
find  that  through  co-operation  their  most  honest 
and  heat  desires  may  be  obtained  to  the  injury 
of  no  really  legitimate  interest.  We  desire  at  the 
same  time  to  see  hand  labour  dignified  and  sus- 
tained by  a class  of  practically-educated  opera- 
tives. We  are  not  admirers  of  manufactured 
or  machine  art,  and  if  the  outcome  of  the 
Health  Exhibition  and  onr  technical  schools 
tends  to  the  production  of  higher  excellence  in 
handicraft,  or  the  work  of  the  hand,  lasting 
benefit  will  bo  secured  to  the  industrial  arts 
of  this  country. 


HEALTH  EXHIBITION  LECTUEES. 

CANDLES. 

On  the  20th  inst.  a lecture  was  delivered  by 
Mr.  Leopold  Field,  in  the  lecture-room  of  the 
International  Health  Exhibition,  on  “Candles.” 

Sir  Frederick  Abel  presided,  and  in  intro- 
ducing the  lecturer  observed  that  one  of  the 
lessons  that  bad  been  learned  from  the  Inter- 
national Health  Exhibition  was  not  to  assume 
too  hastily  that  any  subject  was  not  intimately 
connected  with  the  public  health.  More  espe- 
cially with  regard  to  candles  he  could  speak  as 
to  the  injury  which  had  been  sustained  by 
students  working  by  night  by  the  light  of 
candles  of  indifferent  manufacture.  It  was  a 
very  great  improvement,  both  as  regarded 
health  and  safety,  when  candles  were  intro- 
duced which  did  not  require  snuffing. 

The  lecturer,  after  some  general  remarks, 
observed  that  doubtless  some  persons  on  finding 
“candles”  unblushingly  presented  as  promoters 
of  hygiene  would  be  disposed  to  ask  what  on 
earth  candles  had  to  do  with  public  health.  The 
candle  had,  however,  kept  pace  step  by  step 
with  the  progress  of  civilisation,  and  every  new 
departure  in  manufacture  had  been  attended 
with  a distinct  improvement  in  the  candle,  and 
a better  application  of  its  great  uses  for  the 
benefit  of  mankind.  In  primeval  conditions 
there  was  not  the  same  need  for  candles  as  now. 
Our  forefathers  retired  to  rest  as  the  evening 
came  on,  and  this  was  the  case,  to  a more 
limited  extent,  now  in  agricultural  districts; 
but  here,  where  we  were  accustomed  to  the  day 
being  turned  into  night  by  the  sudden  clouding 
of  the  atmosphere,  it  was  necessary  that  the 
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appliances  wliich  once  administered  to  a very 
different  state  of  society  should  be  of  the  most 
perfect  kind.  The  earliest  news  that  came  to 
US  on  the  subject  of  candles  was  with  regard 
to  the  old  slips  which  were  taken  from  the  pine 
and  dipped  in  resin.  Then  came  the  link, 
which  gave  a brilliant  light,  and  the  smoke  was 
not,  comparatively,  so  very  great.  But  the 
link  was  not  handsome,  and  gradually  tallow 
and  wax  candles  came  into  use.  Wax  was, 
of  course,  used  by  those  who  could  afford  it,  the 
poor  confining  themselves  to  tallow.  The  rush- 
light they  were  familiar  with,  and  it  was  still 
used  by  some  people  for  the  sick  chamber. 
Associated  with  the  ordinary  tallow  candle  were 
the  snuffers.  It  was  not  till  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury was  far  advanced  that  science  might  be  said 
to  have  taken  the  candle  in  hand.  The  sperm 
fishery  commenced,  and  spermaceti  was  yielded 
by  the  sperm  whale,  and  from  it  was  made 
the  purest  and  most  desirable  candle,  but 
it  cost  double  as  much  as  the  ordinary 
candle.  Chevreul,  about  1811,  brought  his 
intelligence  and  knowledge  to  bear  on  the 
subject,  and  effected  some  important  discoveries. 
He  would  explain  what  was  absolutely  essen- 
tial in  a candle.  There  were  two  things  to  be 
considered  in  constructing  it.  In  the  first  place 
they  had  to  make  a wick  with  the  exact  amount 
of  melting  matter  all  the  way  through,  and  in 
the  second  place  they  had  to  contrive  that  the 
flame  should  be  big  enough  to  burn  that  melted 
matter  and  not  be  drowned  by  it.  These  were 
points  which  the  candle  - manufacturers  set 
themselves  to  discover,  and  he  thought  they 
had  succeeded  as  well  as  it  was  possible  with 
the  varying  materials  before  them.  There  was 
nothing  so  difficult  to  bring  to  perfection  as  the 
candle.  From  every  part  of  the  earth  or  ocean 
where  there  was  animal  or  fish  they  derived 
some  constituent  of  the  candle.  And  when 
they  had  got  the  required  coating  there  re- 
mained the  wick,  and  here  was  the  great 
difficulty,  for  the  wick  was  by  no  means  so 
simple  a thing  as  it  no  doubt  appeared  to 
many  people.  The  lecturer  then  went  on  to 
mention  that  many  descriptions  of  wax  were 
used  in  making  candles,  but  the  wax  of  the  bee 
recommended  itself  to  everybody.  The  pro- 
cess carried  out  now  was  the  same  as  when  wax 
candles  began  to  be  made  in  any  large  quantity. 
No  great  advances  had  been  made  in  that 
respect.  It  still  remained  a fact  that  wax 
candles  could  only  be  made  out  of  wax  which 
had  been  bleached  by  exposure  to  sun  and  air. 
Various  kinds  of  wax  came  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  of  different  colour,  appearance,  and 
smeU,  and  all  were  made  use  of  in  making 
the  candle.  Great  care  was  necessary  in 
selecting  wax  for  bleaching.  After  it  was 
bleached  it  was  placed  in  store-houses;  and  it 
went  through  various  stages  during  the  three 
days  that  elapsed  before  it  was  in  a condition  for 
working.  Mr,  Field  exhibited  a splendid  wax 
candle,  281b.  in  weight,  and  the  value  of  which 
was  15  guineas.  The  same  process  was,  he  said, 
gone  through  in  making  it  as  in  producing 
candles  4001b.  to  11b.  and  four  for  a farthing  in 
price.  Owing  to  the  nature  of  the  substance  it 
was  impossible  to  make  them  by  machinery ; 
they  had  to  be  dipped  and  trimmed  again  and 
again  until  the  required  size  was  obtained. 
After  giving  a practical  illustration  by  experi- 
ment as  to  the  way  in  which  a nice  wax  candle 
oould  be  prodnced,  he  went  on  to  refer  to  mould 
candles,  which  came  into  use  about  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  might  bo  taken 
as  an  advance  in  enlightenment.  He  observed 
that  it  was  remarkable  how  long  it  took  for  the 
machine-made  candle  to  get  into  popularfavour, 
seeing  how  great  were  the  advantages  of  the 
invention.  The  link  and  the  spermaceti  candles 
connected  them  with  the  past,  but  Chevreul 
made  important  discoveries  which  he  had  suc- 
cessfully brought  to  bear  in  the  manufacture  of 
candles.  The  lecturer  having  shown  the  nature 
of  these  improvements  by  experiments,  passed 
on  to  the  discovery  of  paraffin,  which  was 
produced  from  shale,  and  remarked  upon  the 
great  reputation  which  had  been  made  by 
Mr.  Young  in  the  manufacture  of  paraffin 
candles.  Scotland  was  the  great  field  for  these 
candles,  as  it  was  there  that  shale  was 
found  in  great  quantities,  and  they  held 
their  owu  against  the  enormous  influx  of 
American  goods.  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Field  drew 
attention  to  numerous  specimens  of  candles 
which  were  displayed  on  the  tables  on  the 
platform,  of  all  colours  and  sizes,  which  had 
been  made  from  the  products  of  shale.  He , 
showed  bow  paraffin  candles  were  manufactured, 


producing  some  beautiful  specimens,  and  re- 
marked that  Young  had  passed  away  but 
Chevreul  still  lived,  and,  he  hoped,  would  see 
the  eve  of  his  hundredth  anniversary  illumi- 
nated by  the  improved  lights  he  had  called 
forth  as  compared  with  that  of  the  once  nasty 
and  disagreeable  tallow. 


THE  HISTOET  OF  ENGLISH  DSESS. 

On  Tuesday  afternoon  the  Hon.  Lewis  Wing- 
field delivered  a lecture  in  the  Conference  Room 
on  “ The  History  of  English  Dress.”  Mr.  George 
Augustus  Sala  presided,  and  in  a few  opening 
remarks  said  it  was  almost  superfluous  that  he 
should  introduce  the  lecturer,  Mr.  Lewis  Wing- 
field, who  was  well  known  as  an  authority  on 
costume,  and  moreover,  he  had  arranged  for 
public  inspection,  in  the  West  Quadrant,  one 
of  the  most  popular  features  of  the  Exhibition, 
to  which  had  been  applied  theepithet  of ‘‘Wing- 
field’s Waxworks.” 

Mr.  Wingfield  commenced  his  discourse  by 
remarking  that  the  dress  of  mankind  bad  always 
consisted  of  a di-ess,  short  or  long,  tight  or 
loose,  according  to  the  particular  period  when 
it  was  in  use.  For  instance,  the  early  Romans, 
who  lived  in  a warm  climate,  adopted  a loose 
mode  of  attire,  which  was  the  more  comfortable, 
while  the  denizens  of  the  North,  accustomed  to 
w'ar  and  the  pursuits  of  the  chase,  chose  gar- 
ments which  fitted  close  to  the  skiu.  In  the 
olden  days  colours  were  few  and  far  between, 
and  many  of  the  garments  worn  were  very 
similar  to  those  in  use  at  the  present  day.  The 
diagrams  which  he  exhibited  on  the  wall  con- 
veyed a better  idea  than  could  begained  by  any 
verbal  description  of  costumes  in  vogue  at  dif- 
ferent periods  of  history.  Mr.  Wingfield  here 
exhibited  a picture  of  Boadicea,  her  garments 
having  been  designed  in  accordance  with  the 
description  given  of  her  appearance  by  Strabo. 
The  portrait  was  that  of  a handsome,  tall, 
full-grown  woman  of  somewhat  stern  coun- 
tenance, with  long  hair  flowing  over  her  shoul- 
ders. She  wore  a couple  of  plates  of  steel. 
The  next  portrait  was  that  of  Hengist,  who 
was  by  no  means  a prepossessing  individual. 
He  regretted  to  have  to  say  that  the  heroic 
Hengist  was  carroty,  that  he  was  freckled,  and 
that  he  was  fat.  -The  Anglo-Saxons  clung  to 
short  skirts  while  their  Norman  lords  went 
about  in  long  robes.  The  Norman  ladies  put 
the  Saxons  to  shame  in  the  matter  of  attire  : 
they  wore  their  hair  in  long  plaits  behind,  and 
with  much  gold  and  many  gems  mixed  up  with 
it.  He  now  came  to  a subject  which  he  must 
approach  with  ’bated  breath — he  meant  the 
under  garment  called  “ stays.”  The  first  use 
of  the  corset  spoken  of  was  by  the  Countess  of 
Leicester  in  1265.  Terence  referred  to  ladies 
who  saddled  their  backs  and  laced  their  waists 
to  make  them  elegant.  They  had  evidence, 
however,  that  gentlemen  wore  stays  as  well  as 
ladies.  Chaucer  spoke  of  slender  waists  being 
genteel.  Queen  Eleanor  devised  a corset  of 
steel,  a model  of  which  the  lecturer  exhibited, 
it  bearing  much  more  the  appearance  of  a 
piece  of  armour  than  an  article  of  dress. 
Whalebone  stays  came  into  use  in  the  time  of 
Elizabeth.  James  I.  insisted  on  all  his  courtiers 
cultivating  a wasp-like  waist,  but  possibly  the 
most  harrowing  corset  ever  brought  into  use 
was  that  of  the  time  of  George  II.,  the  front 
being  made  of  wood.  It  was  not  easy  to  un- 
derstand wby,  after  tbe  discovery  of  whale- 
bone, they  should  have  used  timber.  The 
warriors  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  wore  stays. 
The  ” Fiend  of  Fashion,” — a reproduction  of 
an  old  caricature, — showed  the  corset  of  the 
period  in  all  its  beauty.  The  eccentricity  of 
costume  reached  its  climax  in  the  time  of 
Richard  II.,  and  many  attempts  were  made  by 
way  of  legislation  to  put  a stop  to  extravagance 
in  this  matter.  The  writers  of  the  day,  too, 
were  never  tired  of  inveighing  against  the 
foppery  of  fashion ; but  for  several  reigns  there 
was  little  improvement  recognisable.  It  was 
curious  to  note,  with  regard  to  this  period, 
that  the  long  robe  came  into  general  use,  and 
it  was  almost  impossible  to  distinguish  a lady 
from  a gentleman.  The  beginning  of  the  six- 
teenth century  brought  with  it  a complete  altera- 
tion of  fashion ; men  gave  up  flowing  robes, 
and  boots  were  worn  the  shape  of  which  had 
some  regard  to  comfort.  Although  the  sqnare- 
toed  boots  were  not  handsome,  they  were 
better  than  the  peaked  toes  2 ft.  long  formerly 
in  use.  Women  about  this  time  adopted  a 
head-dress  similar  in  all  material  respects  to  the 
modem  bonnet.  This  was  the  period  of  the 


Renaissance,  a time  of  luxury,  and  costume  was 
very  expensive.  Henry  VIII.  made  very  strict 
sumptuai  ;.'  laws,  although  he  and  his  Chancellor, 
Wolsey,  < lighted  in  all  kinds  of  finery  and 
display,  a;.d  in  this  legislation  he  showed  his 
characteristic  selfishness.  James  I.  invented  a 
new  hat,  which  developed  later  into  a Cavalier 
hat,  and  afterwards  became  diminished  into 
the  modem  wide-awake.  The  flat  brim  and 
tapering  crown  of  this  hat  constituted  quite  a 
newd-'  -.rture,  and  theorigin  of  this  was  traced 
to  Spu;  ■.  whence  it  was  introduced  into  France 
by  the  League,  and  known  as  the  ” Chapeau 
Henri  Quatre.”  The  lecturer  at  some  length 
referred  to  the  use  of  wigs,  powder,  patches, 
&c.,  illustrating  his  remarks  by  quotations  from 
Gay,  Cibber,  and  other  writers  of  the  period. 
The  hoop  dated  from  the  time  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  was  always  very  inconvenient. 
It  was  then  known  as  the  farthingale.  The 
fashion  was  caricatured  by  Hogarth.  Ab- 
surdity reached  its  acme  when  “maccaronis” 
came  into  .existence.  The  use  of  “false  hair” 
obtained  a fair  share  of  the  lecturer’s  atten- 
tion. He  gave  a humorous  account  of  a re- 
ception given  by  Prince  Frederick  and  his 
newly-made  bride  sitting  up  in  bed,  and  also  of 
the  opening  of  a lady’s  head  in  the  days  of 
exaggerated  perukes. 

The  Chairman,  in  moving  a vote  of  thanks  to 
the  lecturer,  observed  that  he  was  sure  he  was 
only  expressing  the  feeling  of  the  entire  audience 
when  he  said  they  had  listened  to  Mr.  Wing- 
field’s address  with  equal  interest  and  amuse- 
ment. He  bad  not  only  delighted  but  he  had 
instructed  thorn.  He  felt  satisfaction  in  the 
reflection  that  there  was  an  absence  of  tyranny 
in  the  selection  of  modern  costumes,  and  he 
protested  that  men  were  every  bit  as  good 
milliners  as  women,  but  they  had  never  yet 
been  able  to  manufactui’o  a bonnet.  In  that 
matter  they  had  shown  their  utter  incompetency 
and  incapability.  He  concluded  by  stating  em- 
phatically that  he  preferred  modern  to  ancient 
oostamo  because  it  fairly  obeyed  hygienic  prin- 
ciples, to  the  lessoning  of  such  diseases  as  con- 
sumption, which  was  much  more  prevalent  forty 
or  fihy  years  ago  than  now. 

Mr.  Edward  Levy  Lawson  briefly  seconded 
the  resolution,  which  was  very  cordially  received. 

Capt.  F.  S.  Dumaresq  de  Carteret  Bisson 
proposed  a vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman, 
which  was  seconded  by  Mr.  J.  L.  Toole,  who 
remarked  upon  the  enthusiasm  of  the  female 
portion  of  the  audience  who  had  brightened  up 
the  lecture  with  their  interpolated  applause, 
and  had  approached  to  the  very  feet  of  the 
lecturer  with  ear-trumpets  to  catch  every  word 
that  fell  from  his  inspired  lips. 


HEALTHY  BUILDING  AND  LEGISLATION. 

In  connexion  with  the  Exhibition  the  Social 
Science  Association  has  been  holding  two 
afternoon  conferences  on  subjects  relating  to 
health.  The  following  is  a portion  of  a paper 
read  on  Thursday  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Collins,  under 
the  title,  “ What  Conditions  are  essential  for  a 
Healthy  Dwelling,  whether  in  an  Urban  or  in  a 
Rural  Locality ; and  how  far  is  it  desirable  that 
they  should  be  rendered  compulsory  by  Legis- 
lation ? ” 

The  question  divides  itself  into  two  heads, 
the  first  of  which  alone  opens  out  and  embraces 
the  whole  field  of  hygienic  science ; yet,  great 
as  it  is,  it  might  be  answered  in  one  small 
word, — cleanliness ; for  this  is  the  essential  of 
all  sanitary  work,  and  is  its  synonym.  What 
does  this  mean  ? The  conservation  of  God’s 
common  gifts  to  man  in  the  same  condition  as 
they  were  rendered  to  him, — unsullied  air,  pure 
light,  unpolluted  water,  uncontaminatod  soil, 
and  sanitary  surroundings.  These  couditiona 
can,  however,  only  be  obtained  by  strict  atten- 
tion and  adherence  to  nature's  teachings. 
They  are  each  and  all  interwoven  and  inter- 
dependent. Neglect  of  one  inevitably  produces 
injury  to  the  other. 

The  evil  attendant  upon  unclean  “ground- 
air  ” has  been  proved  to  demonstration  by 
Pettenkofer.  This  air,  he  proves  to  us,  in  its 
ceaseless  motion,  is  ever  absorbing  itself  into 
the  underground  water,  penetrating  into  the 
substances  forming  the  soil,  sinking  or  rising  by 
difference  of  temperature,  or  influenced  by 
barometric  pressure;  sometimes  causing  putre- 
faction, and  at  other  times  acting  antiseptically, 
always  ready  to  intrude  and  commingle  with 
the  air  of  the  house,  briugiug  with  it  those 
microscopic  and  morbific  germs,  ever  ready  to 
germinate  in  suitable  soil. 

Now,  it  is  well  known  that  the  quality  of  air 
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is  ordinarily  tested  by  tbe  amount  of  carbonic 
acid  gas  which  it  contains.  Pettenbofer’s  in 
vpstigations  go  to  show  that  “ ground-air 
invariably  contains  50  per  cent,  of  this  gas 
more  than  " ground  water,”  so  he  adds,  it  is 
clear  that  it  is  the  air  which  impregnates  the 
water,  and  not,  as  is  generally  snpposed,  the 
reverse;  and  he  draws  the  natural  inference, 
that  the  source  of  this  gas  is  to  be  found  in  the 
soil ; that  it  parts  with  it  sininitanoonsly  to 
both  air  and  water,  but  with  far  greater  facility 
to  the  air  than  to  the  water.  I have  dwelt 
rather  long  on  this  subject,  because  a healthy 
foundation  is  the  fundamental  essential  of 
healthy  dwelling. 

What  are  the  lessons  to  be  derived  from  these 
facts  ? That,  irrespective  of  all  statistical  or 
constructive  considerations,  we  must,  before  all 
things,  drain  the  subsoil  of  our  houses  and  their 
surroundings,  and  confine  all  impure  emanations 
by  sealing  the  sites  with  impervious  coverings 
of  concrete  or  asphalte,— that  tbe  formation  of 
our  roads,  and  the  surroundings  of  our  dwell- 
ings, must  be  similarly  treated,— that  no  soil 
must  be  considered  as  ‘‘  virgin,”  but  all  must  be 
carefully  examined,  and  every  precaution  taken 
to  ensure  this  first  essential,  a healthy  founda- 
tion upon  which  to  erect  a healthy  liouse. 
Poison  the  soil,  and  you  poison  the  atmosphere, 

Our  next  care  must  be  not  to  foul  the  air  by 
bad  drainage.  All  connexions  between  the 
main  sewer  and  the  bouse  must  be  studiously 
avoided,  since  gases  pass,  sooner  or  later,  with 
the  greatest  ease  through  all  water-traps,  and 
evaporate  into  the  air  of  the  house,  and  so 
pollute  it;  we  must  periodically  examine  and 
cleanse  our  drainage  system,  and  so  lay  the 
pipes  as  to  admit  of  this  being  done  with  ease 
and  economy.  Remembering  that  the  air,  like 
water,  travels  and  flows,  we  must,  by  the  inter- 
position of  areas,  or  by  cementing  or  asphalting 
the  walls  where  the  earth  abuts  against  them^ 
shut  out  and  prevent  all  air  currents  flowing  to 
the  interior  of  onr  houses. 

The  aspect  and  location  of  rooms  must  be 
sanitarily  adapted  each  to  its  several  nses,  so 
that  every  apartment  may  freely  partake  of 
surrounding  pure  air,  and  each  have  its  due 
proportion  of  sunlight  (when  this  can  be  ob- 
tained) ; for_  it  must  not  bo  forgotten  that 
this  climate  it  has  been  calculated  that  we  only 
obtain  189  days  of  sunlight,  and  that  last  year 
according  to  the  Astronomer  Royal,  we  only 
enjoyed  fifty-one  days  seventeen  hours. 

JTo  insure  pure  light,  important  as,  and  coin- 
cident with,  pure  air,  care  must  be  taken  that 
our  houses  are  built  with  snflicient  space  sur- 
rounding them,  to  such  a height  that  they  will 
not  overshadow  each  other,  and  st^lanned  that 
only  a certain  number  shall  be  permitted  to 
be  erected  per  acre.  Rest  assured  that  a dark 
house  must  engender  an  insanitary  condition 
^respective  of  its  depressing  and  lowering 
tendencies.  A house  bathed  in  air  possesses 
m Itself  an  antidote  to  many  of  the  evils  I have 
sketched.  But  given  a well-selected  and  pro- 
tected site,  with  good  drainage,  clear  sunlight, 
and  well-planned  accommodation,  one  precau- 
tion must  be  insisted  on  if  we  would  maintain 
the  sanitary  state  of  things  we  have  taken 


much  trouble  and  expended  so  much  thought 
to  obtain,  we  must  not  "overcrowd”  The 
cubical  contents  of  the  rooms  must  be  proper- 
tioned  to  their  inmates.  Overcrowd  the  most 
sanitarily-arranged  domiede,  and  ultimately  it 
becomes  totally  unfit  for  habitation.  Not  only 
do  we  destroy  the  purity  of  its  atmosphere,  but 
we  generate  deleterious  organisms,  which  live 
and  thrive  in  the  very  interstices  of  tbe  mate- 
rials of  which  tbe  house  is  composed,  and  once 
created  and  vivified,  it  is  seldom  that  we  are 
able  to  destroy  them.  Never  should  tbe  axiom 
tormulated  by  that  eminent  sanitarian,  Dr 
Farr  be  forgotten,  that  just  in  proportion  to 
density,  or  proximity  of  population,  is  its 
mortality. 

Water,  the  next  essential,  — the  absolute 
necessity  of  hfe, — the  medium  of  all  others 
most  easily  fouled,— the  most  fertile  cause  of 
insanitary  conditions,— bow  shall 
it  pure  and  undefiled  ? 
the  state  of  the  air 
that  most  charming  volume  " The  Floatimj 
Matter  m the  Air,”  from  the  pen  of  Tyndall,  to 
convince  ourselves  of  the  necessity  of  adopting 
the  greatest  precaution  in  this  respect.  I 
venture  to  assert  that,  beyond  a donbt,  a single 
virus  of  disease  may  impregnate  a source  of 
water  and  give  life  to  myriads  of  bacteria 
and  other  low  forms  of  organisms,  per- 
haps the  oriyin,  certainly  the  producer,  of 


we  preserve 
By  strict  attention  to 
We  have  only  to  peruse 


Do  we  want  confirmation,  we  have 
only  to  make  ourselves  acquainted  with  the 
admirable  researches,  and  their  beneficent 
results,  of  Lister,  Koch,  and  Pasteur,  as 
evidenced  by  the  stamping  out  of 'the  anthrax 
of  the  cattle,  the  pebrine  of  the  silkworm, 
the  chicken  cholera  of  the  fowl. 

Yet  let  US  bear  in  mind  that  Tyndall  proves 
to  US  that  these  beginnings . »f  life ‘‘are  only 
noxious  when  out  of  their  proper  place.”  Our 
plumbing,  therefore,  should  be  nib.st  carefully 
contrived,  with  pipes  of  good  and  perfect 
manufacture,  tested  to  a strength  sufficient  to 
withstand  any  outside  influences  joints  care- 
fully made  j wastes  and  overflows  disconnected 
from  drains ; improper  types  of  water-closet 
apparatuses  discarded,  with  traps  cautiously 
applied,  and,  when  used,  of  proper  construction  ; 
with  soil-pipes  open  at  top  and  bottom,  and 
freely  ventilated,  positioned  away  - from  all 
ingress  to  the  house,  with  rain-water-pipes 
similarly  treated.-  Baths,  lavatories,  and  sinks, 
not  only  of  best  character,  but  likewise  sani- 
tarily located.  With  cisterns  so  positioned  as 
to  be  facile  of  access,  and  of  such  material  as 
to  admit  of  easy  cleaning ; with  drinking-water 
so  jealously  guarded  that  by  no  possibility  can 
it  have  any  connexion  with  that  used  for 
ordinary  cleansing  or  ablution  purposes.  With 
filtration  so  contrived  that  the  filtering  medium 
can  be  periodically  and  readily  renewed ; with 
ample  supply  (supply  enough  to  waste  if  you 
will)  profusely  used  for  flushing  and  cleansing 
purposes,  and  when  once  soiled  instantaneously 
removed  from  the  house  and  its  precincts; 

Lastly,  it  should  be  a canon  of  water  supply 
that  nought  but  pure  and  undefiled  water 
should  ever  bo  allowed  to  remain  within  the 
healthy  house,  and  this  points  to  the  necessity 
of  a constant  supply.  All  the  sanitary  provi- 
sions which  I have  thus  hastily  generalised  will 
be  rendered  comparatively  nugatory  if  the  sur- 
roundings of  the  house  be  contaminate'5 ; for 
doors,  windows,  ventilation,  and  even  walls, 
whether  of  brick  or  stone,  will  admit  immnn- 
dicity.  One  of  the  greatest  offenders  is  the 
dust-bin;  it  is,  and  has  been,  more  productive 
of  disease  than  it  is  credited  with.  No  vegetable 
or  organic  matter  should  ever  soil  its  interior, 
such  should  be  invariably  burned  : it  should  be 
manufactured  of  light  galvanised  iron,  con- 
structed with  a lid  so  as  to  prevent  the  inser- 
tion of  improper  materials  and  to  obviate  the 
scattering  of  its  contents.  A new  dnst-bin  per 
annum  would  not  be  an  extravagance. 

In  the  grounds  of  the  Exhibition  will  pre- 
sently be  exhibited,  side  by  side,  sections  of  a 
sanitary  and  of  an  insanitary  house.  The  sub- 
committee who  have  planned  the  same  (of 
which  I have  had  the  honour  and  pleasure  of 
being  a member)  have  sought  therein  to  show 
some  and  some  only  of  the  conditions  which 
constitute  a healthy  and  unhealthy  house.  They 
have  laboured,  however,  under  the  same  diffi- 
culty which  I have  experienced  in  preparing 
this  paper,  viz.,  the  dealing  with  a very  large 
subject  with  inadequate  time,  means,  and 
space  at  their  disposal;  and  when  you  shall 
criticise  the  confessedly  imperfect  details  of 
their  labour,  I ask  you  to  judge  of  them  with 
kindly  consideration,  bearing  in  mind  that  a 
mere  educational  sketch  is  presented,  although 
it  is  an  honest  endeavoar  to  bring  home  to  the 
minds  of  the  uninstructed  multitude  the  evils 
which  exist  and  the  ease  and  economy  with 
which  they  can  be  avoided  and  rectified. 

There  is  one  subject  which,  however,  I should 
wish  to  bring  before  this  Conference,  viz.,  the 
enormous  height  to  which  houses  are  now  being 
erected,  caused  by  the  extreme  value  of  land,  or 
other  economical  exigencies, — but,  nevertheless, 
effecting  insanitary  conditions  of  a grave  cha- 
racter, shutting  out  light  and  air,  and  sinking 
the  occupants  of  the  lower  stories  into  wells  of 
stagnant  atmosphere.  Let  me  direct  your 
attention  to  a model  of  an  Artisans’  Building 
(shown  in  this  Exhibition)  of  this  description, 
about  to  be  erected  in  the  Minories  by  the 
Metropolitan  Railway  Company,  about  ten 
stories  high,  with  enclosed  areas  or  inner 
courts,  and  surrounded  by  other  properties. 
Should  such  a work  as  this  be  permitted  ? We 
have  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Beddoe  " that  lofty 
staircases  tell  unfavourably  on  the  health  of 
those  frequently  ascending  them,  producing 
ancemia  and  functional  affections  of  the  heart,” 
—and  who  can  donbt  it  ? Surely,  buildings  of 
this  class  are  not  the  outcome  of  philanthropy, 
but  of  crass  sanitary  ignorance. 

Sensible  that  I have  omitted  much  which 
should  have  been  stated  in  this  paper,  had  time 


permitted,  I beg  to  submit  that  all  the  essen- 
tials which  I have  enumerated  are  as  necessary 
for  the  sanitary  well-being  of  a rural  as  of  an 
urban  dwelling,  and  that  all  the  precautionary 
measures  suggested  are  as  capable  of  being 
applied  to  the  one  as  to  the  other, — of  course 
under  different  conditions,— for  example,  pro- 
bably irrigation  would  take  the  place  of  drain- 
age proper,  earth  or  pail  closets  of  water  closets, 
and  so  forth. 

In  the  Sanitary  and  Public  Health  Acts  of 
the  United  Kingdom  will  bo  found  ample 
provisions  for  ensuring  the  hygienic  precautions 
necessary  to  the  perfection  of  healthy  habita- 
tions. The  difficulty  is  to  obtain  an  energetic 
administration  of  the  law  as  it  exists. 

Amongst  those  amendments  which  I venture 
to  think  essentially  necessary  are,  ‘uniformity 
both  in  action  and  area  ; abolition  of  distinctions 
between  ‘urban  and  rural  districts  ; the  applica- 
tion of  the  Sanitary  Acts  to  the  whole  kingdom ; 
the  recession  of  exemptions;  and  independent 
and  clearly-defined  status  for  our  medical 
officers  of  health  with  adequate  remuneration  ; 
properly  educated  and  certified  inspectors;  and 
above  all,  a moving,  controlling,  and  initiative 
power  embodied  in  a minister  of  health,  en- 
dowed with  responsible  authority,  and  assisted 
by  the  best  scientific,  medical,  architectural, 
and  engineering  ability ; such  an  authority  as 
this  would  lend  dignity  to  the  office,  and  would 
stimulate  the  local  authorities  throughout  tho 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  This  has  been 
advocated  and  urged  by  our  Association  for 
many  years;  it  would  be  more  efficacious  than 
drastic  remedies  and  sanitary  policedom. 

There  are  three  moods  through  which  local 
authorities  generally  pass,  but  they  are  not  in 
grammatical  succession;  the  first,  unfortunately, 
is  the  potential,  the  second  the  infinitive,  but 
the  third  is  the  one  which  I am  in  favour  of,  the- 
imperative,  and  this,  therefore,  is  the  answer 
which  I render  to  the  last  portion  of  the  ques- 
tion,— Legislation  to  ho  effective  should  be- 
compulsory. 

With  this  wo  bring  to  a close  onr  series  of 
special  Health  Exhibition  Supplements,  but  we 
shall  have  more  to  say  about  the  Exhibition 
from  time  to  time  during  the  next  few  weeks. 
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author  ol  " Lightuing  Cojiductora ; their  Hiator?,  Nature, 
.nd  Mode  of  Application."  makes  a Speciality  ol  Teitingtho  Efficient 
Action  ol  Lightuing  Conductors  : and  of  giving  Advice  aa  to  the  best 
mode  of  applying  the  Apparatu*  for  the  Protection  of  Public  ami 
Private  Buildinge.— Leadeuhall  House,  301.  Leadenhall-street.  E.C. 


Group  III.  Class  XXII.  South  Annexe. 

BATTEN’S  PATENT 
QEWER  VENTILATORS 
^ AND  MAN-HOLE  COVERS. 

No.  ISO,  LOZELLS-ROAD,  BIRMINGHAM. 

[Bee  p.  xxvi. 


Beck  & co.  (limited), 

130,  GREAT  SUFFOLK-STREET.  800' 


-STREET.  SOOTHWARK.  8.E. 
STAND  Ml.  EASTERN  ANNEXE. 

>ALV'ES.  HYDRANTS,  METERS,  STREET  BOXES.  ROAD 
WATERING  POSTS,  PUMPS  for  Hand  and  Power. 
Patent  Water-Waete  Preventing  Cieteme  and  Water-Closeta. 
Fire  Eitingnuhlng  Appliancea,  *c. 


Group  III.  Class  XXV.  No.  715,  Central  Annexe. 

ventilators  for  ROOFS  of  HALLS, 

T CHURCHES.  SCHOOLS,  HOUSES.  D_RAIN8.  SEWERS,  4c. 

W.  P.  BUCHAN,  S.E.  { 


s 


EMI-VITEEOUS  WHITE  and  BUFF 

FACING  BRICKS,  of  pure  Terra.cotta. 

".VINO  BRICKS.  Buff  and  Grey,  ol 
^w.uivos  (trength, 

candy  & 00.,  Lim.  { 


CIIHE  OOALBEOOKDALE  CO.,  Lim. 

SHROPSHIRE  and  LONDON  (Holhom  Viaduct). 

Stand  577,  Class  xxiv.,  &c.,  East  Quadrant. 


No.  714.  CENTRAL  ANNEXE. 

lyTEAKIN  & 00.  Baker-street,  W. 

i-VJL  8A8II  PULLEYS,  SASH  FASTENER.  AND 

NEW  PATENT  SASH  FOR  CLEANING. 


JOHN  STONES,  URE  MILLS,  Ulverston. 

tf  STONES'  Sound-proof  SWIVEL  PARTITIONS.  Stonea' 
Revolving  Shutter  and  DivielonB.  Stand  No.  1,343.  Western  Gallery. 
Steam  Hoist  showing  the  working  of  Stones'  Automatic  Safety 
Shutters  for  closing  openings.— Stand  383,  Sooth  CenlrsJ  Gallery. 


EAST  GALLERY.  STAND  860. 

M.  WOOLLAMS  & 00. 

Original  Mauufactursn, 

ARTISTIC  WALL  AND  CEILING  PAPERS 

free  from  Arsenic. 

No.  no.  HIGH-STREET,  near  MANCHEBTBB-SQUABE,  W 


P LAZED  BRICKS. 

stand  842.  East  Central  Gallery. 

The  WORTLEY  FIRECLAY  GOt  Elland-road,  Leede. 

Only  award  to  English  makers 
At  International  Medical  and  Sanitary  Ezbibition.  1891. 


YATKS,  HAYWOOD,  & CO.  (Lim.), 

No.  95.  Upper  Thames-slreet,  London. 

PATENT  IRON  OVERMANTELS,  BLOW  AND  FAST 
COMBUSTION  STOVES. 


